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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


A 

A BUTILON vexillarium, ion 
Ahutilons, treatment of, 333 
Acacia armata and Cytisus in jkjIb, 150, j 

lincata, 012 
lophantha, 52 
Oxycedrus, 706 
Rose, the, 193 

Acacias, flowering, three good, 55 
Acalvpha macrophvlla, 598 
Acanthophippium hi color, 214 
Achillea millefolium roseum, 610 
Pturmica, fl.-pl., 35, 574 
rupestris, 265 
Achilleas, 189 

Achimenes Admiration, 131 
as basket-plants, 131 
basket of, 131 

Ad'im's Needle in Jloicer, 574 
Adiantum icthiopicum assimile, 562 
amabile, 562 
helium, 47 

Capillus-veneris, 002, 703, 712 
concinnum, 562 
cuneatum, 533, 681 
dolabriforme, 278, 515 
Farlegenss, 47, 278, 279 
Ferguson i, 47 
fragile, 47 
glaucophyllum, 47 
gracillimum, 99 
in a basket , 257 
l^ithomi, 007 
lunulatum, 502 
monochlamgs, 47 
pedatum, 562 
Schizophyllum, 47 
sulphureum, 473 
Williamsi, 473 
Adiantums, 123, 523 
choice, some, 47 
dying off, 13 
in winter, 607 
select, 278 

should, be kept moderately cool and 
dry, 607 

turning yellow, 324 
Aerides, 675 
crassifolium, 675 
crispum, 144, 075 
falcatum, 675 
Fieldingi, 675 
lloulletianum, 075 
Iziwrencianum, 075 
Lindleyanum, 214 
maculosum, 675 
(xloiatum, 413, 07 r 
quinquevuInerunffiJ75 
Savageianum, 075 
suavissimum, 076 
vireus, 076 
African Aloe, 52 
Lily, White, the. 356 
Agapanthus, treatment of, 596 
uml>ellalu8 alhus, 386, 398 
Agaves. 21, 282 

Variegated, and Blue Gum, 430 
Ageratums, 718 
Agrostis nebulosa, 472 
Allant us, 651 
"landulosa, 630, 651 

Akebia quinata, flowering-branch, of, 93 
Albo-carbon light and plunts, 290 
Alder for hedges, 607 
Allium neapolitanuin, fioners if, 532 
Alliums, 532 
Allosorus crispus, 457 
Allotment garden, 223 
Allspice bushes, 074 

11 extern, tlmcering-shont if a, 074 
Alocasin zefirina, 12 
Aloe, African, 52 
Aloysia citriodora, 501, 717 
Alpine and show Auricula, the, 622 
Auriculas, 134, 267, 622 
plants, choice, 728 
Windflower, 642 


Amaranthus melancholicus rulicr, 012 
Amaryllis and Hucharis, 522, 535 
Amnsonia punicea, 552 
Amateur gardener, definition of an, 168 
Amatungula, 254 

American Bellhine or Bindweed, 191, 207 
Blackberry, 465 

Blight, destroying, 105 ; on Apple-trees, 

462 

Cowslips, 537 

Ammonia, sulphate of, 532, 539 
Amygdalus, 139 

Andromeda Jloribunda, 87, 572, 628 
Androsace lanuginosa, 181 
Androsaces, the) 181 
Anemone alpina, 642 
coronaria from seeds, 5 
fiowered Chrysanthemum, 491 
fulgens, 89 

japonica, 574, 623, 642: Houorine 

Jobert, 513 
narcissiflora, 642 
Polyanthus, 642 
rivu laris, 042 
roots and worms, 643 
sylvestris, 642 
virginiana, (542 
vitlfolia, 642 
Anemones, autumn, 574 
for a room, 360 
from seed, 49, 57, 75, 92 
Japanese, 532, 549 
note on a, 238 
seedling, 488 
Angriccum cilratum, 05 
Sanderianum, 100 
Anguloa reniflora, 324 
Annual and biennial plants, 505 
flowers during the past summer, 504 ; 
notes on, 285 

Sweet Peas and Nasturtiums, 102 
Annuals for pot culture, 147 
for show, 76, 89 
for small gardens, best, 729 
good, 33 ; blue, 683, 761 
greenhouse, sowing, in hot-bed, 58 
nalf-hanly, in pots, 132 
hardy, 425 
selection of, a, 179 
sowing, 367 
thinning, 100 
Ansellia afrieana, 530, 679 
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I Anthemis Aizoon, 219 
Biebersteni, 249 
ti net arid, 249 

Anthemises, hardy, the, 249 
Anthericums, 267 
Anthurium Andreonum, 171, 022 
crystallinum, 169 
Ferriensis, 174 
I^aingi, 174 
Lonainensc, 174 
ornatum, 174 
Paradisa;, 174 
Heine des Beiges, 174 
Scherzerianum, 174, 217; and other 
kinds, 174 : atro-sanguineum, 174 ; 
fine plant of, a, 217 ; maximum, 174 
Rolhschildianum, 174; white form 
of, 218 ; Williamsi, 174 
Anthuriums, 217 
young plants of, 218 
Antigramma brasiliensis, 533 
Douglasi, frond of, 533 
rhizophylla, 533 
Antigrammos, 533 
Ants, 63, 238, 268 
and green-fly on Roses, 171 
destroying, 305, 323, 521, 527 
in a stove, 71 
plague of, 99 
Apera arundinacea, 472 
i Aphelandra Roezli, 693 

Aphis on Chrysanthemums, 525 
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Aphis. Ros**, the, 290 
Apple and Pear-tree, treatment of an, 
329 ; trees, canker in, 504 
Aromatic Russet, 559 
Benoni, 559 
blossom, grub on, 72 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, 559 ; fruiting- 
branch of, 371 
Court of Wick, 559 

Cox’* Orange Pippin, 101,372; fruiting- 
braneh of, 101 
Echlinrille Seedling, 35 
Golden Knob, fruiting-branch of, 559; 

Pippin, 559 : Reinette, 559 
Kerry Pippin, 559 
Lamb Abbey Peannain, 559 
Lord Burghley, 559 
Lord Sujftcld, 305 ; in flower, 372 
orchards, planting, 537 
Pearson’s Plate, 560 
Red Caloille, 518 
Reinette du Canada, 355 
Sam Y’oung, 560 
Seek-no-further, 660 
shoot, cankered, 584 
Stirling Castle, 61 
stocks. Paradise, 26 
the, 238 
useful, a, 485 
Warner's King, 251 

Wellington or Du melon's Seedling, 
fruiting-braneh of, 115, 605 
White Caloille, 355, 518 
Wvken Pippin, 560 
Apple-tree, an, fora small garden, 35 
branch, Mistletoe on an, 590 
old, an, 329, 346 
priming an, 7 

Apple-trees, American blight on, 465 
blight in, 230, 478 
canker in, 25,648 
etc., moving, 536 
in bloom, 434 
large, 504 
moving, 519 
planting, 725 
pollarding, 389, 401 
pruning newly-planted, 649 
Apples, 180, 581 
and Pears in a greenhouse, 518 
best, 709 

cooking, some good, 605 

dessert, some good, 559 

early, 305 ; best, 35 

et<\, for a small garden, 478 

for small gardens, 518 

from cuttings, 340 

keeping, 141 

larger, the, 251 

Pears, and Plums, 660 

Pine, 48, 072 

sorts of, for grafting, 297 

storing, 361, 485 

winter, 072 

Apricot, Moor Park, 48 
treatment of an, 251 
Apricots, 180, 452 
moisture for, 116 

Apricot-trees against a south wall, 101 
Aquatic plants, 552 

Arabis, Pinks, and Common Pansies, 
130 

Aralia Sieboldi, 135, 295,503 
Araucaria, 458 
imbricata, 67, 78 
treatment of an, 330, 339 
Araucarias, 385, 396 
Arbutus, 650 
species of, 650 

Cnedo Crooinei, fi Hirers of, 050 
Arch, Roses for an, 585 
wire. Rose for a, 619 
Arches and pillars, Roses for, 37 
and walls, climbers for, 125 
Fuehsias on, and in baskets, 577 
in gardens, 673 

J altars and pergolas, Roses for, 608 
lose, 127 
Roses on, 37 

Archway, creeper to cover, 135 


Arch trap, Hop-coeercd, a, 161 
in the garden at Glenwood, Leicester, 
673 

Wistaria sinensis on an, 125 
A retotis asjiemla a tin reseens, 579 
A risttdochia Sipho, 145 
Aristolochias, 22 
Art of gardening, 521 
Artichokes, Globe, and Rhubarb, 610 
Jerusalem, 102 

Arum Lily, 614; abnormal forms of the, 
414 ; culture of, 86; Double-spathed, 
414 ; dwarf, for a room, 178 
Lilies, 500, 615, 029, 718 ; for Christmas 
and Easter, 315, 334 
Arums, not flowering, 64 
Arundina, 274 
Arundo eonspicua, 472, G63 
Ash-pit, an, 699 
Ash-tree, 339 

Weeping, at Cawdor Castle , 550 
Ashes and cinders, 78 
coal on a clayey soil, 6 
for the garden, 684, 701 
wood, 399 
Asparagus, 505 

bed, 437 ; making an, 26 ; old, an, 102 ; 
salt for an, 689 

beds, dressing with fish-manure, 132 ; 
making, 388 ; neglected, 388; old, 
renovating, 499 
culture, 19t) 
cutting, 178 
Ferns, 79 

in frames, forcing, 520 
moving, 491 
planting, 102 

plumosus, 64, 85, 290 ; a basket-plant, 
559 

roots, 529 

Asperulea azurea setosa, 147 
Asphalting, 681 

Aspidistra lurida, 52, 445 ; 1. variegata, 
630 

Aspidistras. 434, 467, 535, 580 
in pots, 685, 704 
treatment of, 4412 
Aspidium acvleatum, 703 
Asplenidyctum Findlaysonianum, 214 
A splen iu m fiabellifolin in . 515 
fiaeriduw odontites , 209 
Nidus, 007 ; X. australasica, 6o7 
Triehomanes, 622 
Aspleniums, 681 
Aster a melius, 471 
elegant, 397 
cncoides, 578 

Thomsoni, 399 ; and Trachelium c<eru- 
leum, 723 

Asters, 179, 398, 578 
China, 255, 488, 625, 718 ; and Ten-week 
Stocks, 111 ; from seed, 681, 697 
Athj/rium Filix-fiemina, 247, 414 
Aubrictia purjturea, 189 
Aucuba japomca, 109, 140 
Auricula, an enemy to the, 194 
seed, 27 

show and alpine, the, 622 
Auriculas, 47, 143, 159 
alpine, 134 , 267, 622 
for a window-box, 401 
in a garden, 642, 663 
in {lots, 134 

in the open air, 158, 176 
Autumn and winter, Violets for, 21 
Anemones, 574 
Crocus, the, 477 
flowering Orchid, an, 574 
or spring, should Roses be planter! in 
585 

Pears, some good, 400 
sowing, 134 

sown Onions, 253, 356 ; seeds, 505 
t reatment of Raspberries in, 390 
white flowers for, 513 
window-boxes, 389 
Auvergne Pea, true, the, 328 
Azalea in a window, 423, 434 

Indian White, in a icood at Coolhurst, 
223 
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Azalea indi. a, 51, 557 ; H hite, as a table 
jUnnt, 295 ; White, at Coolhurst, 222 
mollis, 161 ; au<l its varieties, 557; 
flmrer*, of, 557 ; on a bank, 330 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 61, 71 
shedding its buds, an, 22 
u.drained, fur table decoration, l.'JJ 
White and Genista, 11 
Azaleas after flowering. 64, 71 
and Camellias in unheated house, 135 
and Rhododendron^ in shrubberies, 261 
badly shaped, 50 
from seed, 730 
hardy, 263, 277, 459 
in a window, 445 

Indian, for forcing, 544, 604 ; treatment 
of, 208, 230 
peat for. 426 
standard,155 


B 

PAIANHUM culcitum, 584 
+* Balsams and their culture, 365 
Camellia-flowered, 365 
culture of, 87 
outdoors, 365 

Petunias, and Begon as, 290 
rose-flowered, 365 

Bamboo, Ferns with, border of, a, 343 
hat'd)), a, 631 
Ikimltoos, hardy, 631 
Barnbusa aurea, 621 
falcata, 631 
Fortunei, 631 
gracilis, tvll 
ilachiku, 631 
Henonis, 631 
Metak -, 631 
Mitis, 631 
nigra, 6.31 
i^uilioi, 931 
Kagamowski, 631 
Simoni, 631 
v iolescens, 631 
viride-glaucescens, 631 
Bank, Azalea mollis on a, 360 
Ferns for a, 681 
liurbed-wire fence, 19 
Barkeria Barkeriola. 39S 
cyclotella, 398 
elegans, 397 
Lindleyana, 398 
Skinneri, 398 
spectabile, 398 
Barkerias, 397 
Bartonia aurea, 2-85 
Basic slag, 491 
Basil (Sweet), 572 
Basket, Adiantum in a, 257 
Fern, 'food, a, 515 
Ferns, small, 515 
Fuchsia Delight in a, 577 
hanging, a. 671, 717 ; <>f Ferns, ill; 

Rodriguez in, growing in a, 267 
Loltelia for a, 613 
Maiden-hair Fern in a , 257 
of Achiuienes, 131 
©f Peaches, a, 195 

plant. Asparagus plymosus, as a, 559 ; 

Tuberous Begonia as a, 353 
plants, Achimenes as, 131; for a eold- 
house, 334 

Baskets, Campanulas for, 434 
Fuchsias in, an<i on arches, 577 
hanging, Ferns for growing in, 111; 
Roses in, 202 

Bay-hedge, clipping a, 288 
Ray-tree, unhealthy, 135 
Bean and Pea for show, 648 
Canadian Wonder, 2u5 
Kidney, good type of, 205 ; Smythe’s 
Hybrid, 253 

Scartel Runner “ Painted Lady," 726 
Bean-tree, Indian, 359 
Beans, Broad, 626 

Dwarf Kidney and Srarlet Runner, 205 
early Runner, 118 

French, 133 ; and Sorrel for winter, 328 | 
Kidney, in pots, 73 

Runner, 236 : and Broad, and Peas, 610 i 
Beaumont in grand if ora, 345 ! 

Be<l, Asparagus, 437 ; making an, 26 ; old, i 
an, 102; salt for a, 689 
centre of, plant for, a, 103 ' 

Cucumber, woni-out, to renovate a, 
317 

flower, a, 34 ; laying out a, 104 ; shrubs 
in, 432 

forcing, in a stove, 333 

hot, 2*', 621 ; failure of a, 71 ; making, 

11, 98 ; work in the, 44 
Lily of the Valley in a, 142, 159 
Mushroom, 294 ;*Moss-littcr for, 225 
of Begonias, a, 34 
of leaves, a, 591 
of Lily of the Valley, a, 564 
plants for a, 676, 683 
Rhododendron, plants in a, 232, 004, 
R>4 

Beds and borders, choice Bhruhs for, 139 ; 
Chrysanthemums for, 417 
and pots, Gladioli in, 78 
Asparagus, dressing with fish-manure, 
132; making, 388 ; neglected, 388; 
old, renovating, 499 
Imards by the side of, 9, 19 
flower, 287 

forcing, in a stove, 344 
hardy Lily, 574 

hot, for forcing, 498; forcing early 
vegetables on, 32 ; gentle and lasting, 

32: making, 002 
long, Daffodils planted in, 176 
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Be<ls, mixed, 185 
Mushroom, in cellars, 90 
of Begonias, 715 
of flowers, 167 
on a small lawn, 60 
or borders, outdoor, 519 
or trenches, 252 
perennials for, 110, 139 
Rhododendron, plants in, 591 
Rose, planting, 380 
Roses in, 399 

Tuberous Begonias in distinct, 677 
Bedding, carpet, plants for, 563 
Dwarf Verbena-for, 624 
Geraniums, 71, 325, 411, 494 
plants, 2, 554, 620, 715; among the, 
426; from seed, 012, 718 ; note on, a, 
319 

Bedroom, plants in a, 32 1, 335 
Beech-trees, blight on, 723 
injury to, 564 
weevil destructive to, 359 
Beef-suet-tree, 120 
Bee hives, 311 

Bees, 13, 55, 167, 214, 283, 311, 454, -181, 
537, 634, 066, 679, 734 
and Carnations, 656, 576 
brood, spreading, 14 
comb passages, 734 
dysentery, 55 
enemies, 634 
food,14 

introduction of Queens, 214 
management of, 55, 481, 537, 634, 666 
putting swarms into frame hives, 167 
seasonable notes on, 13, 55, 167, 214, 
283, 454, 634, 679, 734 
stores on hand for, 734 
storifying sections, *283 
swarms, management of, 167 
uniting stocks in straw skeps, 454 
water-troughs for, 734 
winter treatment of, 679 
Beet, 205, 565 
badly coloured, 546 
Cheltenham Green-top, 659 
early, 253 
notes on, 102 

Seaknle or Sit eery Spinach, 8 
Spinach, Perpetual, 8; Swiss, White 
Curled, 8 

White-leaf or Silvery Sjn'mieh, 8 
Beetroot, Dell’s Crimson, ll)2 
note on, a, 648 
Begonia-buds, Double, 308 
Gloire de Sceaux, 199 
notes on the culture of, 10 
jterjwJ ual-flowering, a, 613 
roots eaten, 13 
Seharjliana, 156 

seed, 598, 614 ; pods, 500; to dry. 522 
semperJtorcns rosea , 613 
Tuberous, as a basket-plant, 353; the, 
313 

tubers, 497; seedling, 156, 175 
Winter Gem, 628 
Begonias, 543, 718 
after flowering, 402 
beautiful varieties of, 613 
bed of, a, 34 
beds of, 715 
choice, 156 

Double, 290 ; and Single, 334, 344 
fibrous-rooted, as window-plants, 178; 

for a room, 578 
foliage, 522, 535 
in pots, 333, 344 
in the flower garden, 382 
in the garden, 368 
manure for, 11, 20 
notes on, 564 

perpetual-flowering for a room, 294 
Petunias, and Balsams, 290 
planted out, 346 
Single, as cut flowers, 331 
starting. 657, 730 
treatment ot, 432, 449 
Tuberous, 82. 156, 167, 175, 226, 234, 
287, 312, 598, 013, 628 ; for a window, 
20 ; from seed, 11, 729 ; in distinct 
beds, 677 ; in winter, 467 ; propagat¬ 
ing, 81 : raising from seed, G28; 
rooted, 644. 684 
under glass, 564 

winter-flowering. 228, 613 ; for a room, 
387 

Belladonna Lilies, 36, 47 
Bellbine, American, or Bindweed, 191, 
207 

Bellflower, dwarf, a, 342 

White, a, 21 ; Peach-lear t d tinners of 
the, 530 

Bellflowers as window-plants, 194 
White, 26 

Bellicide or Daisv eradicator, 45 

Berberis Darwini, 109 

Bermuda Lily, 490, 727 ; forcing, 727 ; 

treatment of a, 462 
Berried plants, good, 704 
shoot of Ririna lee vis, 704 
Berries, Mountain Ash, 874 
Beyton Grange, Bury St. Edmund's, 401 
Biennial and annual plants, 505 
Biennials, 289 
sowing, 210 

Bignonia capreolata, 414 
Bindweed or American Bellbine, 191, 
207 

Birch, propagating, 809 
wood-ashes, 396 

Birds, 14, 27. 40, 82, 100, 136, 169, 1S6, 200, 
240, 362, 377 , 391, 416, 431, 600, 680, 
693, 720, 730 
and insect pests, 338 
cage, 40 

eating Crocuses, 701 

ogle 


i 


i 
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Birds, keeping, from I’oas andCherries, 107 
legs, cramp in a. 416, 481 
nest Ferns, G<>7, 622 
seasonable note on, a, 391 
singing, 27 
versus fruit-buds, 581 
Bishop’s Weed, 728 
Blackberry, American, 465 
Blackberries in an orchard, 7 
Blackbird, the, 41 
Black Bullaee, 504 
Currants, 486 , 649 

Blanching Celery, 135 ; without soil, 280 
Endive' 341 

Blandfordia nobilis, 114 
Blandfordias, 114 
Blechnum braziliense, 719 
Blight, American, on Apple-trees, 465 
on Apple-trees, 239, 478 
on Beech-trees, 723 
on Pear-tree, 254 
Blinds for conservatory, 259 
Blood as manure, 219 : for Vines, 710 
in the yolk of egg, 55, 121 
Bloom, Daffodils failing to, 4 
Blooms of Tomatoes, fertilising, 723 
Blue Gum and Variegated Agaves, 436 
Blumcnbaehia e.oronata, 714 
Boards by the sides of beds, 9, 19 
Bocconia cordata, 411 
Bog-plants, 143 
soil, 288, 305 

Boiler, coil, setting a, 704 
hot-water, 495 
rusty, plug in a, 218 
saddle, a, 381, 671 
which is the right? 132 
Bone-meal for Chrysanthemums, 153, 178 
Bones, calcined, and leather, 325, 360 
dissolving, 52 
Borage, 572 
Border Carnations, 89 
fence behind, 488, 507 
flower, manuring, 348 
herbaceous, in February, 674 ; plants 
for a, 532, 549 
house, a, 301 
narrow, plants for a, 700 
north, Roses for, 379 
of Ferns with Bamboo, o, 343 
of Gazanias, a, 595 
of Narcissus minor, a, 447 
of pond, plants for, 168 
of Roses, 351, 375 

open. Chrysanthemums in the, 244; 

Orchids for, 282 
outdoor, Roses for an. 331 
plants for a. 159, 160, 728 
ribbon. 514 

small, Daffodils for a, 436, 163 
south under a window, plants for a, 
3ol 

steep, a, 616 
Strawberry. 372, 389 
vinery, a, 582 

Borders and beds, choice shrill)* for, 139 ; 
Chrysanthemums for, 417 
garden, tiles for, 3 
Grass edging for, 135 
inside, 35 ; for Vines, 295 
outdoor, beds or, 51!) 

Roses in, 320, 334 
Strawberry, 354 
unproductive, 223 

Vine, covering, 710; outside, ferment¬ 
ing material for, 710; sloping, 35 
Borecoles and their value, 103 
Boronia megastignm, 226, 290 
Bouvardias, 655 
Box, 343, 358 
edging, 161, 268, 272 
flower plants for a, 69 
window, Auriculas for a, 401 ; making 
a, 578, 597 

Boxes and pots, plants in, 543 
plants for, and creepers for a wall, 250 
Tomato-growing in, 610 
Tomatoes in, 689, 702 
window, 680, 69S ; autumn, 387 ; filling, 
530 ; in summer, 208 
Bracken on pasture land, 472 
Brassavola Dighyona, 121 
Rea roostia eocrinea, 612 
Bread, stale, for fowls, 363 
Brick pit, heating a, 729 
Bridgesia spieata, 438 
Brier cuttings, Roses on, 62 
stocks, seedling, 553 
Briers, budding, J9>3 
planting. 483 
Scotch. 669, 714 
seedling, 502 
British Orchis, 197. 210 
Broad Beans, 626 
Broccoli, 565 
and Cauliflower, 16, 46 
Walchcrcn, 626 
winter, 626 

Bronze-leaf of Japan, the, 487 
Broom, 272 

Broughtonia sanguinea, 93 
Hrowallia elata grandittora, 182 
Brugmansia, 360 

Brussels Chicory, Barge, or Witloof, 716 
Sprouts, 252, 280, G26 
and early Potatoes, 571, 610; Dwarf 
Gem, 659 ; early, 658 ; Old Tail, 148 
Bryophyllum calyeinum, 12, 23 
Budcting, 226 
Briers, 303 

or grafting Cherries, 542 
Roses, 229 

Bug and thrips, remedy for, 066 
mealy, 431, 400 
Building a Tomato-house, 356 
Bulb, Cape, 600 


iii 


Built, value of a, 393 
Bulbs after flowering, 98, 134, 723 
and wire worms, 128 
Cape, treatment of, 577 
Crinum, 729 

Cyclamen, insects and, 534 
early, polling, 494 
K Meharis, 97 
for forcing, 326, 394, 430 
Freesia, planting, 114 
from S. Africa, 114, 148, 156 
Gloxinia, 656 
grubs in, 552 

Hippcastruin, treatment of, 414 
Hyacinth, 726 
in pots, 557, 598 
late, planting of, 78 
planted in Grass, 531 
potting, 519 

spring, 445, 457, 469 ; flowering, in pots, 
31 

time for planting, 104 
treatment of, 308 
Bulbophyllum Lobbi, 600 
Bulbous flowers, 306 
Bullare, Block, 504 
Bullfinch after moulting, 136 
losing its feathers, 14, 41 
Bullfinches losing new feathers, 302, 377 
Bunches, simple, flowers in, 208 
Burlingtonia fragrans, 28 
Burmah, plants from, 733 
Bush Chrysanthemums, 632 
culture, Chrysanthemums for, 601, 
633 

Daisy, spray of a, 603 
fruits, 180; caterpillars on, 371, 3S9 
Honeysuckle, flowers of, 432 
Honeysuckles, the, 432 
Inly of the Valley, flowers of the, 572 
Marrows, 611 
trees, dwarf. 542 
Bushes, Allspice, 674 
and trees, the, 600 
Black Currant, 329 
Currant, caterpillars on, 164 
Chrysanthemum, 107 
Lilac, in a London garden, 36 
Bushy Rose, a, 527 
Butterfly Orchids, the two, 21 > 
Button-holes, Roses for, 399 


C 

pABBAGE, 328 

v Dwarf Drumhead , 547 
for show, 648 
growing, 408 

headed Chicory or Witloof, 71G 
Barge York, 611 

Brittle • Barge Bossin, 68'.) ; seed, 6b3 
Lettuces. 080 
SI. Denis, 611 
Winningstadt, 611 
Cabbages, 565 
and their culture, 547, fill 
clubbing, 8. 475, 547 
early, planting, 450 
insects on, 167 
treatment of, 547 
Cacti from Mexico, etc., 543 
potting, 290, 308 
Cactus, 298 

and Single Dahlias, 517 
Dahlias, new, 417 ; Single, 644 
Turk's Cap, the, 254 
white-flowered, 169 
Cactuses, culture of, 333 
Cage birds, 30 
Caladium-leaves, 200 
Calauthc Veitchi, 5s4 
vestita, 584 
Calanthes, 150, 254 

turning black, 301 ; cankering, 136 
when dormant. 28 
! Calceolaria californiea, 1.56 

Herbaceous, qmd type of a, 05.5 
rugosa, 190, 204 
seed, sowing, 11 
Calceolarias, 5S<> 
and Cinerarias, manure for, 68-4 
from seed, 175 
herbaceous, 627 , 685 
in frames. 32 
planting out, 135 

Calla tnthiopica, 80, 557, 62.5 ; for a room, 
614; Little Gem,644 ; Trebl -spatlo'd, 
! 321 

, l. alias, 51. 177, 321. 677 
i in pots versus planted out, 531 

i sow-ing seeds of, 671 

j Ycllow-spathed, 31 

i Calycanthus Occidentalis, 674 
I Camellia ami its culture, the, 593 
I cuttings, 308 

flow-ered Balsams, 305 
houses. 599 

in flower on a trail, 599 
Camellias and Azaleas in an unheatc-d 
I house, 135 
cleaning, 403 
, increasing, 168 

| losing their buds, 522 

I treatment of, 434, 462 

varieties of the, 599 
I Catopanuht garyanica, 629 
isophylla alba, 434 
1 latifolia, 411 

persirif'.-lin alba, 367. 530, 642 
1 pumda, clump of a, 331 

1 pyraniidalis, ltto 

rot undifolia , 590 
White, a, 21 
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Campanulas, SI 
as window-plants, 530 
(or baskets, 434 
for windows, 51)6 
in pots, 457, 471) 

White, 224 

Camphora otficiimrum, 481 
Canaria eanipanulata, 93 
Canary, an ailing, 200 
Canaries, 666 
crossing, 680 
feeding, 106 
sudden death of, 4, 14 
Candytuft, 180 
perennial, a, 273, 514 
Candytufts, 171) 
perennial, 273, 514 
Canker in Apple-trees, 25, 648 
in Pear-trees, 504 
Cankered Apple-shoot, 581 
Marshal Kiel Rose in a greenhouse, 95 
Canna seed not growing, 123 
Carinas, dwarf, 114 
French,191 
from seed, 18, 32 
treatment of, 671 
Cannabis satira, 361. 514 
Cardinal-flower, the, 278 
Cardoons, 225, 237 
Carnation and Pieotee seeds, 357 
Clove, the, 595 
cuttings, 22 
Grenadin, 24(3 
note, a, 502 

propagation of the, 272 
seeds, 455 

Souvenir de la Maluiaison, 041 
sweet-scented, 476 
the, 241 

Tree, cuttings, 403; winter-tiourriin/. 650 
Carnations, 219, 224, 325 , 331, 337, 344, 
358, 574, 625 
and Bees, 556, 575 
and drought, 259 
and Lily of the Valley, 176 
and Picotees, notes on, 272 
and Pinks, 477 
and Roses, 60S 
best, 577, 595, 6G3 
border, 89 
bursting, 6, 21 
Countess of Paris, 367 
for a window, 294 
for market, 21 
fragrance in, 384 
from cuttings, 114 
growing, 498 
grubs and, 214 

in a smoky district, 447, 460 . 
in pots, 346 
layering, 288 

Malmaison, 115, 146, 156, 175, 218, 403, 
500, 535 ; and Gladioli, forcing. 11 
Marguerite, 11 
new-, 313 
planting, .'367 
self, 357 ; best, 368 
treatment of, 66, 78, 307, 685 
Tree, 430 ; cuttings of, 656 ; from seed, 
718 ; or perpetual flowering, 656 
Yellow, 605 

Carpet betiding, plants for, 563 
Carpeting plants, useful, 728 
Carrot Intermediate, 165 
Long lied, 165 
market, 293 

Carrots, 258, 546, 565, 620 
and their culture, 165, 293 
for show, 499, 519 
open ground culture of, 165 
Case, Fern, a, 434 
Ferns for a, 681, 712 
glass, the KUlarnc.it Fern mater a, 662 
Cases, Ferns in, 38 
glass, Ferns in, 662 

Wardian, Filmy Ferns for, 493 ; Gym- 
nograinmas for, 552 
Cax*to]>e Fostigiata, 709 
Castor-oil-plants, seeds of, 718 
Catalpa bignonioides, 330, 359 
Catalpas, the, 359 
Cntananche amt lea, 248 
Catasetums, and Monnodes, 733 
Caterpillar Gooseberry, 518, 530, 542 
Caterpillars, Fern, 416 
on bush-fruits, 371, 389 
on Currant-bushes, 164 
on Gooseberries, 150 ; and Currants, 48 
on Gooseberry r -trees, 91 
in a shrubbery, 222, 234 
insects, etc., orchard (14 acres), des¬ 
troyed bv, 271 
plague of, a, 140, 163 
Cats, out of a garden, keeping, 78 
Cattieya Amethystoglossa, 641 
aurea, 185, 327 
bicolor, 537 
Bowringiana, 3S4, 492 
calumnmta, 523 

citrina, 692; which has done flowering, 
312 

Eldorado and its varieties, 232 
Gaskelliana, 150, 245 
gigas, 376, 342 
intermedia, 150, 254 
labiata, 537, 552; summer-flowering, 
666; Warocqueana, 481 
Leopold i, 336 
luteola, 607 
Mendeli, 40, 120 
Mosske, 214, 254 
Rex, 312, 318 
roots, fly attacking, 240 
Sanderinna,574 
Sthofieldiana, 293 
Schroder*, 150 


Cattieya Sehroederiana, 210 
Skinneri and its varieties, 245 
smallest, the, 507 
speciossima, 531 
Triame, 28, 652 ; dower# »/, 53 
velutina, 232 
Victoria Regina*. 185 
Wulkeriana, 560 
Warneri, 55 
Warsreirir:!, 589 
Cattleyas losing their health, 4(1 
Caucasian Scabious, the, 196 
Cauliflower, 258, 626 
and Broccoli, 26, 46 
Autumn Giant, 280 
Cauliflowers. 227, 328, 546, 565 
dying off, 727 
sowing, 658 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 2o» 
striking, 386, 396 

Celery, 205, 227. 328, 475, 491, 546, 565-. 

026 

blanching, 135 ; without soil. 280 

bolting, 8 

crops after, 7 

earthing up, 1 vl 

for show, 565 

late, 132 

pipy, Its 

Sandringham Dwarf White, 132 
thinning, 152 
trenches, 252 

Turnip-rooted, 26 : mulching, 205 
unsatisfactory, 716 
Cellar, cool, a, for Mushrooms, 165 
fruit in a, 452, 465 
Cellars, Mushroom-beds in, 26 
Cdsia cretica, 146. 246, 5»o 
Celsius, 580 

Centaurea caudidissima, 207, 224, 612, 71.8 
Cerasus Watered, 505 
f'ereix siliquastrum, 41o 
Ceterach ojflciaarttin, (522 
Chanuerops excelsa, 675 
Fort unci, 675 
humilis, 675 

Chamomile, Yellow-flowered, the, 219 
Charcoal for Chrysanthemums, 153 
Chcilanthes capensis, 183 
rudiata and others, 183 
Cherry Belle de Monlre/utl, 55 
Christmas. 178 
Morello, a. 25, 582 
H'rtfrrcrV Double-ft ottered, 505 
Winter, the, 6 
Cherries, 180 

and Peas, keeping birds from. 107 
and their culture, 25 
os ornamental flowering trees, 3»5 
early, 250 

grafting or budding, 542 
treatment of, 560, 5.82 
wall, culture, 250 
Cherry-tree, grafting a, 5*7 
in blwm, 585 
not. fruiting, 198 
treatment of a, 220 

Cherry-trees dropping their flowers, 465 
Chickens and an incubator, 55, 106 
dying, 55, 136 
losing feathers, 324, 363 
Chickweed, destroying, 287 
Chicory, 716 
blanched, 259, 716 
Large Brussels or Wit loo/, 716 
large rooted , 490 

Chimonanthus fragrans, fruits of, 182 ; 
grandiflorus, 651 
the, 556 

, China Asters, 255, 488; and Ten-week 
Stocks, 111; from seed, 681, 697 
I Rose, bright, a, 290 
I Chinese Lilies, 750 
1 Kidney Bean-tree, 125 
i Plum, 109 ; Double-Jtowcred, 17 

Primulas and Cyclamens, 430; and 
Deutzia gracilis", 568 ; culture of, 12 ; 
for a window-, 489; treatment of, 711 
Saered Lily for a room, 360 
Snowball-tree, 193 
Chionodoxa Lucilue, 88 
Choisya ternata, 51, 359, 374 
Chorozemos, culture of the, 184 
Christmas Cherry, 178 
church decoration, flowers for, 448, 
462, 480 
flowers for, 685 
fresh eggs for, 680 

Rose, 643; bud#, 506, 507 ; Jinc, 643 ; 
gotni, a, showing habit i/ plant, 7()0 ; 
method of culiivation and increase 
of, 643 ; moving a, 159, 176 i 

Roses, 63, 358, 368, 382, 550, 557, TOO ; 
culture of, 4, 25 ; dividing, 643 ; note 
on a, 663 ; planting, 320; pot or tub ! 
culture, 644 ; red-flow f ered kinds, 644 ; ' 
transplanting, 700 
table decoration for, 696 
time, Chrysanthemums aliout, 632; 
flowers for room about, 629 
Chrysanthemum, America, 601 
Anemone-jtowered, 491 
bloom for’show, 187 
buds, 328 
bushes, 107 
coronarium, 179 
Cottage Pink, 491 
culture, 9 ; seasonable notes on, 15 
cuttings, 74, 235, 556, 569; striking, 
570, 601 
Cvclone, 67 

I Dr. Mrs. Ward, 592 
Eda Prass. 592 
frutescens, 493 
grower, amateur, an, 543 
growths, 516 


Chrysanthemum International, 592 
Kentish Yellow, 592 
Le Prince Du Bois, 592 
losing foliage of, 453 
Louise, 592 

maximum, 49, 513, 574 

M. Gustave Grunerwald, 436, 516 

Miss Muriel iv-olt, 592 

Mme. Edouard Rev, 592 

Mile. Tlier&se Hey. 491 

Mr. Jas. Carter, 632 

Mrs. Charles Cox, 592 

notes, 74, 215, 280 

plants, old, what to do with, 691 

Potter Palmer, 592 

President Borel, 592 

Royal Windsor, 592 

shows, groups at, 555 

seedling, 215 

suckers, 669. 601 

Thos. Hew’itt, 592 

Viviand Morel, 491 

White, a, 473, 673; Daisy, flowers of, 
291 

W. II. Lincoln. 601 

Chrysanthemums, 9, 15, 38, 45, 57, 74, 83, 
99. 107, 137, 153, 177, 178, 187, 202, 
216 , 235, 244, 291, 313 , 326, 337 , 338, 
352, 361, 366, 370. 383, 394, 395, 417, 
435. 453, 455, 473, 491,497,513,516, 
525, 643, 555, 569, 592,601.632.687, 
656, 662, 673, 691, 703, 707 
about Christmas-time, 632 
after flowering, 632 
against a south wall, 99 
all stages of their growth, 707 
aphis on. 525 

best new varieties, the, 525 
bone-meal for, 153,178 
bush, 632 ; plants, 436 
charcoal for, 153 
classes of, 16, 3S 
crimson-coloured varieties, 491 
crown buds, 313 
culture of, 45 
cutting down, 187 
disbudding, 569, 692 
dwarf culture of, 83; growing, S3 
early, 74, 178 ; and late, 517 ; and mid¬ 
season, 073 ; (lowering, 187, 395, 525 ; 
group of, 895 ; in town gardens. 417 
for a window, 541 
for beds and borders, 417 
for bush culture. 601, 633 
for cut flowers, 107 
for India, 153 
for show, 137, 292, 455, 724 
for small houses, 497 
for South Africa, 692 
freshness of colour, 187 
from seed, 4:46, 455 
good, G01; good late, 632 
growing, 15 
height of, 74 

Incurved varieties, twenty-four, 691 
in the open border, 244 ; ground, 692, 
632 

Japanese, 9, 525, 555, 569, 592, 673, 707 ; 
kinds, classes for, 032 ; new, 491 ; 
sorts, the, 187 ; varieties, twenty-four, 
691 

large-flowered, 15 

late, 473 

loam for, 128 

low specimen form, 107 

manure for, 244 

mildew' on, 292 

names of, 57, 509, 592 

naturally-grown, 637 

new’, 408; varieties, 692 

notes on, 491, 632 

number of plants to grow’, 691 

old, 38 

on walls, 67 

open-air, 637 

outdoor, 692, 601, 632 

pigeon’s-manure for, 212 

placed out-of-doors, 137 

Pompon, 543, 592, 703 ; Anemones, 707 

Pompons, 707 ; for exhibition, 707 

pot firmly, 497 

potting, 154 

preparing for next season, 569 
production of large bloom, 107 
iropagating, 633 
tenexed, 556 
seasonable cultural notes, 370; notes 
on, 107, 153, 435, 453, 473, 610, 662 
selecting the buds, 313 
Bingle, 291, 537, 693 
soil for the, 83 
summer, 662 
treatment of, 292 
varieties, a selection ol, 83 
vigorous, 673 
watering the plants, 215 
Cider, making, 642 
refuse, 654 

Cinders and ashes, 78 
j Cineraria, market, good type of a, 655 
I Cinerarias, 150, 579, 655, 656 

and Calceolarias, manures for, 688 
double, 131 

in a cold frame, 535, 543 
Cistus, Gum, propagating, 710 
landaniferus maculatus, 336 
| Cistuses, 140, 491 

Citrus and Orange family, the, 235 
: Claret-colon red I'lne, the, 6:40 
! Clarkia, White, good form of a, 33 
! Clarkias, 33 

! Clay soil, Pears on a, 486, 504, 536 
Clayey loam, Rhododendrons in a, 31b 
soil, coal-ashes on a, 6 
Clematis and Roses, 18 

attacked by mildew , 358, 36S. 3S8 
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Clematis coccinea, 336 
Davidiana, 479 
dying, 358, 368 
Flammula, 492 
for a trellis, 420 
growing, 540 
herbaceous. 539 
h\ brid, or large-flowered, It# 
iiidiv 'm, 55 : flowe’s of, 85 ; on a green¬ 
house wall , 501 

Jackmani, 17, 396, 41<>. 442 ; and Jo. 
mine, a /torch corcrcd with. 357 ; etc., 
seeds, of, 576 ; on n house wall, 531 
lAidy Caroline Xcdllr, 555 
lanuginosa, section of, the, 64<» 
leaves turning yellow, 135 
’ montana, 10, 87, 140, 731 ; around a 
window, 731 

patens, fl a tec ring-spray of, 64<> 
planting, 390, 410 
pronunciation of, 160 
White, on a fence, 109 
Clematises, 410 
and Roses, 645 
few’ grand varieties, a, 640 
hardy, for window decoration, 555 
in pots, 640 
planting, 76 
Clethra alnifolia, 33u 
arborea, 1.56, 1*2 
Climbers, 385 
against an east wall, 206 
for a conservatory, 114 
for a greenhouse, 718 
for arches anil walls, 125 
for a wall, 700 
on houses, 230 
on trees, 193 
planting in mixture, 182 
sweet-scented, for a greenhouse. 165 
Climbing Ferns, 123 

(low’ering plants, 6S3, 700 
Niphetos Rose, 127 
Peas, 237 

plants, a window garden of, 335 
Roses, 5, 127, 291, 405, 429, 464, 484, 609, 
714, 721 ; and ley, an old Elder-tree 
covered with, 193; and their uses, 
112 ; etc., for a house wall, 145 ; for a 
house A all, 128 ; for a north wall, 171 ; 
hardy, 291 ; in a bleak place, 5<)2 ; in 
a conservatory in the Isle of Wight, 5, 
18; in a greenhouse, 55$£ in a lean- 
to house. 37 ; in pots, 669 
shrubs, 630 

Clipping a Bay-hedge, 288 
Conifer*, 5i8 ; 

Clivia miniatn, 20o 
Clove Carnation, the, 695 
old White, 269 ■ 

scented Fink, 477 
Cloves, 337 

Clover and Strawberries, 181 
seed and Strawberries, 433, 452 
Clubbing Cabbages, 8, 475, 547 
Cluster Rose. White, 690 
Coal-ashes and lime, 549; on a clayey 
soil, 6 

Coohlioda vulcanica, 688 
Cockchafers, plague of, a, 261 
Cockroaches, destroying, 285, 316 
Cocks, keeping, 481 
Cocoa-fibre, use of the, 501 
Coologyne, barbata, 000 
cristata, 120, 121,144, 567, 5S4, 600, 679 ; 
flowers of, 65 ; growing, 384 ; corru- 
gata, 268 ; not (lowering, 106 
Dayana, 706 ; D. grandis, 652 
flaccido, 130 
Gardneriana, 54S 
leutiginosa, 600 
Low’i, 688 

Mossangeana, 136, 150 
occllata maxima, 0 
pandurata, 121 
Coil boiler, setting a, 704 
Cola Nut, 733 

Colchicum autumnale roseum, 306 
Cold-frame, Cinerarias in a, 535, 543 ; or 
pit, 557 ; plants in a, 071 
frames, 30, 58. 84, 70, 90, 352, 442, 470, 
498, 512, 540, 554, 573, 620, 638, 668, 
082, 090,722 

house, Grapes for a, 480 ; Vines in a, 433 
pits, 16 

Coleus cuttings, 657, 671, "30 
Collinsia verna, 240 
Colours of Violets, 456 
Comparettia macropleetron, 219 
Compost and potting, 464 
Fern, 712 

for the Oleander, 402, 410, 420 
for Tomatoes, 646 
for Vines, 478, 486 

Conifers, small, for a cold-house, 603 
Conservatory, 2, 16, 30, 44, 58, 70, 84, 96, 
108, 124, 138, 154, 172, 188, 202, 216, 

228, 242, 250, 270, 280, 302, 314, 326, 

338, 352, 366, 380, 394, 406, 418, 430, 

442, 450, 470, 484, 498, 512, 520, 540, 

554, 570, 686, 602, 638 , 654, 082, 696, 

708. 722 
blinds for, 259 
building a, 198 
climbers for ft, 114 

climbing Rose in a, in the Isle of Wight, 
i 18 

Ferns. 257 ; and Palms for a, 174 
flowering plants for a, 218 
gas and electric light in a, 730 
heated, Ferns for a, 634 
house, a, 166 

in the Isle of Wight, climbing Roses in 

' a. 6 

I plants for a, 435, 448 

} Roue Mar£chal Kiel in a, 113 
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< 'ouservator.v, shading for, 32, 168 
south-east, plants for a, 315 
Violets in a, 500 
Convolvulus minor, 487, 503 
Cooking Apples, some good, 6o7> 
vegetables, G47 

«'ool greenhouse, Eueharis Lilies in a, 
•'>UO ; Grape for a, 049 ; O^'hids for a, 
Out; plants, 58U ; Roses in a, 558 
house, British Ferns for a, 000 ; Orchids 
in a, 000; plants for a, 50; small, a, 
443 

houses or Ferneries, Tree-Ferns for, 711 
lean-to vinery, a, 606 
Co<piitta Nuts, 150 
Coral, cleaning, 10 
Cordon-trained fruit-trees, 355 
Corenpuix aristom, 175 
Corn, Indian or Maize, 320 
Poppy, jtoicers of the, 503 
Salad, *259 

Cornflower, Mountain, I lie, *200 
Purple, the, 333 
Cornflowers, 472 
Coronilla and Cytisus, 480 
Correas, 51 
Corydalis nobilis, 130 
Corypha australis, 52 
Cosmos bipinnatus, 542 
Cottage at Bosxingtan, Somerset, 277 
garden, the, 350 
gardens, 277 

C >w-nianure, 603, 091 ; for Tomatoes. 721 
Cowslips, American, 587 
Crab, Dartmouth, the, 424 
Siberian, preserve, 372; the, 380, 402, 
506 

Cramp in a bird's legs, 416, 481 
Cmssuln lycopoides, 12 
Creeper-cover.*! walks or pergolas, 440 
for a cemented wall, 267, 273: 
for a chalk bunk. 03 
for a greenhouse, 598, 613 
for a wall, 194 
for a window, 670 , 687 
for small greenhouse, 382, 403 
to cover archway. 135 
Virginian, a, 518 
Creei rs, 3.36, 446 

evergreen, 410, t*>o; for a south hous** 
wall, 423 

for a trellis, 130, 142 
for a wall and pi into for box-*.-, 25 i 
for walls. 231 
flowering, 723 
on West-end house, 479 
< ’>■***, Purple /{ <ck, 189 
Cretan Mullein, 7*80 
' rickets in a greenhouse, 6.55 
* rim ton So tin-ft»>ver, 612 
i rimini bulbs, 729 
t ’ro<’us, autumn, the, 477 
Crocuses and Tulips, not llowcrio”-, !.Vi 
birds eating, 701 
Indian. 506 
the, 300 

Crop, fair, a, 195 

<>/ Cucumbers, gmsi, a, 475 
Strawberry, a, 672 
Crops, after Celery, 726 
sensational, 195 
vegetable, a succession of, 45 
Crotons, 59it 

and their culture, 657 
\ arielios of, 657 
Crown Imperial, 3o6 

Imperials, treatment of, so 
Cucumber l>ed, worn o.u, to pinnate a. 
317 

BonneuU, La nj • Whit.-, 
culture notes on, 279 
(Ireek or Athenian, 3s8 
house, 406, 47o. 512, 6S2 ; ventilating, 
341 ; win-Gr, section of, 316 
Japanese, ITS 

plants dying, 118 ; for sale, 5 HI 
seeds, sowing, 408 
C icumbers, 526 

arid Melons, growing, 618; in frames, 
380 

an l Tomatoes, 26 
early, 570 

for winter, preparing, 316 
g • ‘d crop of, a, 475 
in a greenhouse, 25) 
in frames, 696 
ridge, and their culture, 388 
treatment of, 168, 204 
unhealthy, 205, 225, 237, 280, 293, 304 
winter, 459, 475 ; growths, the, 460 ; 
plants, raising of the, 400 
Cultivation, deep, 517, 715 
of Dendrobium PL-rirdi, 421 
old Roses still in, 3 )3 
Cultivators of hardv plants, some, 521 
Cultural notes, seasonable, 235 
Culture, Asparagus, 139 
Balsams and their, 365 
hush. Chrysanthemums for, 601, 0 53 
Cabbages and their, 547, 611 
Camellia and its, the, 598 
C'htoLh and their culture, 105, 293 
Cherries and their, 25 
Chrysanthemum, seasonable notes on, 
15 

Crotons and their, 657 
Cucumber, notes on, 279 
Cyclamen, 130,140 
frame, 36J 

II vdrangeas and their, 275 
Ixoras and their, 633 
Leeks an 1 their, 148 
of Arum Lily, 86 
of Cactuses, 338 
of Chinese Primulas, 12 
of Christ mas Roses, 4, 20 
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Culture of Chry santhemums, 45 
of Cyperus alternifolius, 12, 22 
of Dwarf Chrysanthemums, 83 
of Endive, 341 
of Filberts. 725 
of Gloxinias,'131 
of Justicia and Eupaloriiim, 97 
of Monstera deliciosa, 211 
of Nertera depressa, 52, 57 
of Orchids, 719 
of Peas, 165 
of Pelargoniums, 64 
of Pinks, 3, 24, 33 
of Hoses for exhibition, 5374, 379 
of Seakale, 304, 588 
of Spinach for market, 702 
of the Begonia, notes on the, 10 
of the Chorozemas, 184 
of the Stephanotis, 270 
of Vegetable Marrows, 717 
open ground, of Carrots, 165 
Orchid, 121 
Orchids and their, 552 
outdoor, Violets for, 61, 76 
Pea, notes on, 117 
Peas and their, 571 
Pink Hydrangea for market, 3*7 
|K>t, 519 ; annuals for, 147 ; Daffodils 
for, 119; or tub, for Christmas Buses. 
644 

Potato, in stiff soils, 46 
Radishes and their, 301 
Uhul*arb and its, 437 
Ridge Cucumbers and their. 388 
Rose, 464 

Spinach and its, 701 
Stapelias and their, 150 
Tulips and their, 507 
Turnip, 402 

Vegetable Marrow for market, 659 
Vine,116 
wall, 250 

window, Cyclamens for, 69; early 
Fuchsias for, 250 

Cupressus I^awsoniana, 030 ; height of, 7.8 
macrocaipa, 030 
Currant, Block, bushes, 329 
hushes, caterpillar on, 164 
deep-coloured flowering, 125 
trees, insects affecting, 836 
Currants and Gooseberries, caterpillars 
on, 48 

Block, 486, 649 

Cut-bloom, forcing Roses for, 009 

blooms, forcing Boses for. 60S; for the 
house, 506 

flowers, 249; and Ferns, 215, 238; 
arranging, 265, 301 ; Chrysanthemums 
for, H)7 ; for winter, 5(>; in the house, 
489, 517, 541, 578, 686 ; gf geraniums 
or Zona’ Pelargonium*. 51 ; Boses 
for, 171 ; Single Begonias as. : :i 
Cutting a Privet-lie Ig.*, <584 
Asparagus, 178 

ba-k a Magnolia, 651 ; Ifolli.-s. 359, 374 : 
Hydrangeas, 628 ; oleanders, 345; 

Rhododendrons, 084 
down an Oleander, 196; Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 187 ; Delphiniums, SO; green¬ 
house plants, 628 ; Kolanmns, I5u 
Laurustinus, 39.) 

Maiden-hair Ferns for, 94. 219 
while-flowered p! nils for, 218. 262 
white flowers for, 2 ill 
Yews, 369 

Cuttings and seeds, Boses from, 40 *, 426 
Apples from, 346 
Brier, Boses on, 62 
Camellia, 39s 
Carnation, 22 
Carnations from. 114 
Chrysanthemum, 74. 235, 550, 50 '); 

striking. 579, 691 
Coleus, 657, 671, *-30 
Cytisus, 7:Ml 

Geraniums, 415, $57, 6 :o 
Jasiiiinum, 415 
Myrtle, 334, 375 
of evergreens, the, 650 
of fruit-trees, rooting, 690, 7o3 
of Geraniums, 396;'and P.ih#8*, 411. 
417 

of Golden Elder, striking, 684 
of indoor plants, Tot 
of Ixoras, 633 

of shrubs, striking, 277, 285 
of Tree-Carnation, 65:; 

Pansy, *28S 
Pelargonium, 333 
Pentstemons, vigorous, 2.13 
preparing plant for, 516 
propagating Roses by, 5 
rooting, 97 
Rose, 545 

Roses from, 95, 399 
Tea Rose, 6.)9 
Tree-Carnation, 403 
Yew from, 631 
C.vathea dealbata, 712 
Cycids and Palms for rooms, .317 
an 1 what 1 know of them, 493 
Cyc is reroluta as a mungdant, 347 
Cyclamen bulbs, inse -tsan l, 584 
Culture, ISO, 146 
flowers, 496 

Persian, a reel '-grown, 86 
winter, good tgi* of a, 544 
Cyclamens after blooming, 544 
and Chinese Primulas, 439 
hardy. 88, 184 

Persian, 80, 544 ; for a window, 597 
seedling, 86, 114 
treatment of, 11, 23 
for window culture, 69 
Cydonia juponieu, 595 
~ ‘ * l Devonianum, 548 


V 


Cvtnhidiuin eburneum, 548 
i elegans, 548 
i giganteum, 548 

Lrwiumim, 28. 190, 537 , 548; L. M.uidi- 
umiiu, 679 
, Mastersi, 548 

sinensis, 679 
tigrinum, 548 

, Cymuidiurus, 548 j 

■ Cyperus alternifolius, culture of, 12,22; | 
1 a. variegatus, 04 

| Cyphomaudra betacea, 593 
| Cgpi ipedium, 80 
j ucaule, 444 

1 arietinuui, 444 
! Arthurianum, 523 

h.nrbatum, 28, 135 

bellatulum, 169, 034 
j calceolus, 444 

I candidiun, 44 4 

| cardiuale, 301 

1 Chambcrlainiamim, 166 
I Charlesworthi, 584 
1 concolor.160,004 
Curtisi, 274, 664 
Druryi, 664 
I Elliotianum, riflt 
Godefroyro. 10*9 
I guttatum, dower of, 444 
| Harrisianum, 481 
Havnaldiamitu, 7<HJ 
I hirsutissiinum, 121 
j inxignr, 40, 120, 135, 179, 197. 5,>1. 079; 

' soil for, 226 ; i. pun f Hum violaceum. 

I 523 

Irapeauuin, 89, 444 
| Lawrencianum. 005 

Leeanum, 523 ; L. sm;*: v • nn. (!7:) 
longifolium, 312 
Lowi, Gti5 

' macranthum, 444 
montanum vars., 652 
niveuin, 160, 467, 6*53 
| tenant hum, 583 

Purishi. 421 
parviHorum, 444 
i philippense, 116, 422 
puhescens, 444 
; purpuratum, 351 
' Rothscbildiarium, 422 
| Schredere, 481 

■ (tpcctabile, *299, 441, 44 5 

I Spicerianum, 4 »2, 065 

Stonei, 422, 065 
i superbiens, 665 

I ventricosmn, 414 
; \ illosum, 005 

! Cypripediums, 0, 561, 66-1 
, of the concolor section, 13, 169 
treatment of, 496 
i Cyrtochilum maculatum, 3*12 
, Cyrtomimn falcatmu, 257, 6sl 
Cyitopodium pnnoUlmii, 009 
1 Cytisus and A- acia arm.Pa in p its, 156. 

cuttings, 730 
i ami Coronilla, 4 S> 

( plants in a drawing-room, 597. 015 
' ra •emosus. 512 : iruin seeds, s '. 


D 

i FfcAFFODIL Emperor, 129 
" flowers, good tape of, a. 77 
Hybrid, new, a, 3s{ 

! Daffodils, 4, .396 
best twelve, 339 
failing to bloom, 1 
| for a room, 423 

I forcing, 579 

i for pot culture, 119 

j for small border, 4.36, 463 

hybrid, 353 
I new forms of, 176 

| notes on, 76 

1 planter! in long beds, 175 

I useful, 175 

Dahlia, 167 
crow n of a, the, 16s 
i Pom'jon, new, a, 422 

, Dahlias, 130, 3.37, 513 
best, 714 

i Cactus and Single, 517 ; new, 417 ; 
1 Single, 644 
| Dwarf, 110 

1 eaten, 348 

i for show, 606 

I in India, 437 

i notes on, 499 

planting, 714, 728 
! pot-root, 395 

1 seedling, 150 

selc li in of. 111 
Single. 612 : new, 464 
Daisy Hush, spray o f a, 603 
eradiealor, llelli-ide or, 45 
I greenhouse, a, .579 

Michaelmas, i! arers of or, 471 : Heath- 
like, 578 

Daisits, greenhouse, 579 
| Michaelmas, 3 )7, 471, 571, 578, 615 
on a lawn, 623 
1 Paris, 599 

Damask Pose, 689 

1 Damping down of li»|uid-manure, 112 
| Dandelions on a lawn, 2-SS, 307 
on a tennis-lawn, 143, 158 
Daphn * lllagayana, 245 
I indica, 717 

j Daphnes, 139 

I Darlingtoniaealifornioa. treatm?nt of, 591 
, Dartmouth Crab, the, 421 
: Date Palm , Sleiider, the, 717 


Dale Palma, the, 717 

Datura (Brugmansia Knighti), Doulde, 
* 027 

eeratocaula, 1.31 
fasluosa, 431 

metrhndex, floirering-»htH>t >,f, 121 
suaveolens in a room, 3iiO 
Daturas, flower garden, 431 
Da r-allia, 297 
hullata, 297, 397, 561 
canariensis, 297, 397 
dissecta, 297, 397, 562 
fijiemsUi, 3t)7 
pallida, 397, 58-1 
}>entaphylla, 297 
Tyremani, 515 
Davallias, 297, :397 
Day I^ilies in pots, tW8 
Decay ing flower-stems, 367 
Deciduous Ferns, 501 

Decoration, window, hardy Clematicica 
for, 55.5 

| Decorations, house, simple, 92 
Delphiniums and Hollyhocks, 56,3 
! cutting down, 89 
i Dendrobie, bearded, the. 90 
Dendrobium album, 59 
.-umenuin. 21<) 

Bensotiia-. 2t>2 
Bigihhiun, 421 
Bryinerianuui. !>n 
Camhridgeanum, Vd> 
chrysotoxum, 121 
| crausinode, 052, 733 
! erysiallimim, 292 

j densiflorum, 179, 652 

j euclophotum, 652 

j Falconeri, 120 

Findlayaniim. 20 
flowers farling, 121 
formosum, .312 ; and giganteum. 467 
Kingianum, 589 
Leechianum, 13, 731 
Liuawianum, 60, 688 
i luteolum, 65 

nobile, *20, 121, 136, 454, 706 
I Phalaenopsis, 537 

1 Pierardr, 431, 697 ; cultivation of, 421 

superbiens, 796 
thyrsiflorum, 378 
Wardianuin, 168, 376, 733 
Dendrobiums, treatment of, 312, 453 
Destroying American blight, 195 
ants, 805, 323, 521, 527 
duckweed, 287 
cockroaches, 285, 316 
garden, poultry, 508 
mealy-bug, 621 
Nettles, 352, 369 
wasps, 342 
weeds, 471 
wireworms, 328, 337 

Deutzia gracilis, 51, 168, ITS, 557, 710 ; ami 
Chinese Primulas, 555 
Deutziasand Lihonias, treatment of, 177 
in pots, 130 
Dials, sun, 025 
Diatiella species, 481 
Diantlms, growing, 684 
neglectus not blooming, 159 
plumarius, 244 
treatment of, 514 

Diary, garden, extracts from a, 2. 30, 44, 
58, 70, 84, 90, 10S, 124, 138, 154, 173, 
188, 203, 216, 228, 243, 256, 270. 280, 

302, 314, 326, 338, 352, 366, 381. 595, 

497, 418, 431, 443, 478*, 470, 454, 495, 

512, 526, 540, 554 , 570, 586, 6.02 , 629, 

0.38, 654, 668, 682, 696, 70S, 722 
j Dicentra (Diely tra), 102 
exitnia, 11*6 * 

Dickson ia anturctiea, 183, 711 
Didymochlea lunulata, 524 
I >iely tra (Dicenlra), 102 
sjtectabilis, 119 
Diomoa lmiwipula, 496 
Diosmas, treatment of, 333 
Diplacus gliitinosus, 276; for a window, 

Diplazium, 515 
I plantagineum, 719 
Disa grandiflora, 324 
Disease, Potato, note on, 293 
Diseased Tomato-planls, 342 
Dish of Plums, Auge’ina Hurdelt. 433 
Dog's-tooth Violet, While, ihe, 85 
Dogwood, Variegated, good, a, 67.3 
Doronicum, 89 
plantagineum excelsum, , v 9 
Doronicums, lfK), 207 
Dove-plant, the, 573 
Doves, food for, 416, 481 
Dracama and Hoy a, 559 
dying, 137* 

(roldwana, 173 
indivisa, 530 
Dracaenas, 580 
good bottom-heat for, 173 
in a room, 578, 597 
sto\e,173 

I Draining, 475, 588 
j a garden, 542 
Drills, 255 

I Drmqting Star of Bethlehem, 563 
1 Drought, the, 227 

Drymoglossum pilowllo des, 515 
I Dry maria musicfolio, 515 
I Ducks, large ipiantity of fowl for, G34 
not laying, 41, 68 
rearing, 034 

Dutchman’s IGpe and /rg * n a house wall, 
145 

Dwarf Arum Lily, 178 
blue-flowering plants, 472 
bush trees, 542 
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Dwarf Dahlias, 110 
Fuchsias, 187 

Kidney and Scarlet Runner Beans, 205 

plants, 383 

Rose-stocks, #82 

ltoses, 171 ; pruning, .’>70 

Verbena fur bedding, 024 


E 

RASTER Palm, 08 
" white flowers for, .‘>1 
Kcheveria retusa, propagating, 12 
Echeverias, wintering, .'>00 
Edelweiss in a Devonshire garden, the, 
113 

in Devon, the,113 

Edge Hall, Malpas, the garden at, Go9 
Edging, Box, 101, 208, 21’2 
for stages, 300 
Grass, for borders, 1:55 
plants, 190 
Edgings, garden, 34 
Ivy, ami carpetings, 572 
Edniiintlhm Pmiiilin, 728 
Egg, the yolk of blood in, 55 
Eggs, blood-in the yolk of, 121 
fresh for Christmas, 080 
miniature, pullet continuing to lay, 130 
Tortoise laying, 109 
Eheagnus, Variegated, procuring, 109 
Elder,Golden, striking cuttings of, 0<l 
ground, in garden, 150 
Elder-tree cnrei rd with Icq and Climbinu 
Roses-, 193 

Electricity and plant growing, 7«»T 
Riant as area rius, 701 
Endive, 328 
blanching, 341 
culture of, 311 
Moss-curled, 341 
117/ ite Batartan, 341 
English and foreign Tomatoes, 294 
Irises, 104 
Epacris, 093 

Epidcndrum ambigmnn, 052 
atropurpureum and its varieties, 354 ; 

a. Itandianum, 354 ; a. rbsemn, .\’54 
bicornutuni, 439 
ciliare, 40, 150, 581 
cinnabarinum, 108 
falcatum, 384 
fragrans, 121 
Frederici Guilielmi, 370 
inversum, 706 
my rionthrum, 600 
nemorale, 301 
prismato-oarpum, 410 
sj>ecies, 312 
1o\arense, 370, 410 

vitellinum, 336; v. giganteum, G; v. 
majus, 2<s», 312, 410 
Epigea repens, 720 
Eradicator, Bellicide or Daisy, 45 
Erica rentricosa in timer, 309 


Fence, boarded, a, 450 
garden, a, 202 
Ivy for a, 723 

While Clematises nn a, 103 
Fences, Oak paling, fruit -trees, 72 
Fen ing, iron, 703 
Fennel, 572 
F'ern allies, the, 600 
basket, tjood, a, 515 
British, Hart’s-tongue, the, 501 
ease, a, 424, 434 
caterpillars, 410 
compost, 712 
Filmy, frond of a, 5 
hardy, for the garden or window,good, 
a, 703 

Ilare's-fttot, growing mi a Tree-Fern 
stump, 297 
Hay-scented, the, 431 
Holly, the, 773 
house, 172, 242 

Killarney, 681 ; under a <jlass case, 002 
Iaicc, fronds of a, 074 
Lady, the, 247, 414 

Maiden-hair, British, the, 720; Golden, 
a, 473; in a basket, 257 ; Japanese, 
a, 47 ; Oak, 323 ; true, fronds of, 010 
Parsley, the, 457, 493 
Prickly Shield, 703 

Royal, ami Male Fern in the garden at 
KUleyar, Killishandra, Ireland, 06 
Scale, 022 
scented, a, G07 
seeds, 380 

Silver, beautiful, a. 79 

Tree, fine, a, 183 ; Tasmanian, the, 711 

iriitdoir, good, a, 113 

Ferns, 5, 19, 38 , 47 , 00, 79. 99, 111, 123. 
154, 155, 18.3, 191, 2<>2, 209, 215, 210, 

238, 217, 257, 278, 297, 310, 323, 327, 

343, 300, 380, 397, 414, 418, 424, 431, 

457, 473, 493, 505, 515, 533, 543, 561, 

595, 002, 007, 022, 040, 001, 074, 081, 

703, 711 

and cut-flowers, 215, 23S 
and Foxgloves for the decoration of 
rooms, 209 

and Fuchsias, unhealthy, 414 
and grubs, 19 
and Mosses, 228 

and other plants in a greenhouse, group 
of, 729 

and Palms for a conservatory, 174 
arrangement of, .327 
Asparagus, 79 

as plants for the dinner-table, 9 
basket., small, 515 
Bird’s Nest, 007, 022 
British, 700 ; for a cool-house, 000 ; for 
a room, 250 

choice, 38, 183, 380, 543 
climbing, 123 
conservatory, 257 
deciduous, 501 
easily-grown, 081 
evergreen for a cold-house, 7-33 
Film\, choice, 5; for Wardian-rases, 
493 


Ericas after flowering, 131, 115 
Erigeron auiautiacus. .220 
maernnthi's, 343 
Ei ioboti ifif japonictt, 000 
Eryngiunt OHrierianttm, 541 
Erylhrina CriMa-gitlli, 4s:>, 513 
EryIhronium dens-eanis, 88 
Exchscholt/ia ealiforniou, px> 

Espalier trees, 542 
Eucalyptus globulus, 353, 309 
Eucharis amazonica, 315 ; leaf of, turning' 
brown, 150 

and A man His, 522, 535 
bulbs, 97 

Candida, flowers of, 289 
eaten off, 12 

Lilies in a cool greenhouse, 500 
Smaller-flowered, the, 289 
Eucrvphia pinnatifolia, 492 
Eulalia japonica, 472 
Euonymus, 630 
treatment of, 710 

Eupatorium and Justicia, culture of, 97 
Eupliorbia splendens, 50 
Eurybia Gunni, 51 
ramalosa, 003 
Evening Primroses, 40.3 
Evergreen creepers, 410, 420 ; for a south 
house-wall, 423 
Ferns for a cold-house, 733 
hedges, 410, G84 
Japanese Aralia, 135 
shrubs, hardy, 10" 
trees, specimen, 441 
Evergreens, planting, in summer, 203 
striking, 179 
the cutting of, 050 
transplanting, 87, 150, 380 
under l/tmes, 222 
Everlasting Peas, 33, 332 
Exhibition, Pompon Chrysanthemums 
for, 7o7 

Exhibitions, 330 


R ARMING, fruit, 151 
A Farm, Nettles on a. 307 
Fat-si a ( Vralia/Hit-boMi. 5oj 
Feat her e ding, 410 


vs, 472 
Feeding, 280 
' ~81 


Fence, barbed-wire, a 19 


behind a border, 1 
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fo»- a bank. Os 1 

for a case, Gsl, 712 

for a greenhouse, 109 

for a heated conservatory, 5.31 

for a rockwoik. 112 

for a store house, to 

for exhibition, 312 

for growing in hanging-baskets, 111 

for indoor decoral ion, 113 

for prnllt, 000 

for show, 298 

Gold and Silver, potting, 3S 
greenhouse, 5 
gro’wing, 19 
hanging-basket of, 111 
hardy, 19, 270, 297, Gsl ; and other, 
338 ; for a cool-house, 481 ; for decora¬ 
tion, 257 ; in a London garden, 190; 
in pleasure grounds, GO ; in winter, 
007 ; ornamental, 370 ; two good, 622 
Hare’s-foot, 297 
Hart’s-tongue, the, 600 
in a greenhouse, 79 
in bad condition, 13 
in eases, 38 
in glass rases, 602 
in town gardens, 595 
in Wardian-ea.se, soil for, 28 
Maiden-hair, 183, 327, 505, 518, 724, 733 ; 
and Selaginellas, 7<J3 ; for cutting, 99, 
310; Golden, 473; unhealthy, 3is 
notes on, 257 
not thriving, 5:14 
m\ an old trail, 155 
potting, 247 
repotting, 046 
scale on, 474, 590 
seedling, 210 
shading for, 123, 533 
Shield, 724 
show, 257, 279 
three excellent, 530 
treatment of, 79, 001, 074 
Tree, 183, 370 ; binding stems of, 28 ; for 
cool-house or ferneries, 711 
under glass, 30, 84, 108, 188, 250, 280, 
302, 314 , 320, 366, 442, 456, 484 , 498, 
540, 580, 020, 068, 682, 722 
variegated, 438 
vigorous growth, 247 
Walking-leaf, the, 53) 
water for, 533 

with Batnfsio, border of, a, 343 
ernery, lieautiful, a. 19 
hardy plants in a, 000 
indonr, artisticiill y-ar ranged , 327 
l*<MW, pool, in a, 457 
under glass, 14 


Fernery, new in a, 19 
Ferneries, 123 
hardy, 155, 191 

or cool-houses, Tree-Ferns for, 711 
tasteful, 457 

Fertiliser in a garden, 154 
using a, 154 

Fertilising blooms of Tomatoes, 720 
Fibrous-rooted Begonias as window- 
plants, 178 

Ficus, brown spots on a, 698 
elastica, 52, 530, 729 
Field, fowls in a, .324 
Fig Black Bordeaux, 18n 

Biown Turken, trait inn-branches of, 
408 

bouses, 654 

Figs, forcer!, for market, ISO 
pruning, 126 

Fig-tree, treatment of a, 480 
Fig-trees in the open air, 403 
, on walls, protecting, 04!) 
pruning, 536, 542 
under glass, 330, 346 
1 Filbert Mount Atlas, 725 
I Filberts, Indian, 68, 523 
I culture of, 725 

Filmy Ferns for Wardian-eases, 493 
Finches, Zebra, 136, 169, 186 
Fire-heat for Roses, 4 
Fir, seedling Scotch, 612 
Fir-trees, fast-growing, 442 
Fish-manure, dressing Asparagus-tieds 
with, 132 

Flavour in Peaches, 195 
- Flax, New Zealand, 103, 307, 328, 45.3 
Floral decorations, 310 
Florists’ Tulips, 409 
Flower, Adam’s Xeedle, in, 574 
bed, a, 34 ; laying out a, 104 ; shrubs 
in, 432 
j beds, 287 

Bell, dwarf, a, 342 
I border, manuring, 348 
I box, plants for a, 09 

! Cardinal, thf, 278 

Crimson Satin, 612 

garden at Kew, the, 455; Begonias in 
the, 382 ; Daturas, 431; making a, 

' 677 ; notes, 184 : small, a, 208 ; sum¬ 

mer, use of Seakale-jmts, in the, 422 ; 
wireworms in a, 144 
Hollyhock, the, os a garden, 520 
i Lyre, the, for a window, l<r 2 
Moccasin, the, 210 
Mock Orange, a, in, 10 
of Cgpripedium if nt tat am, 444 
i of Double. Petunia, 718 
of Lilia m pomjioniuin, 594 
I pots, 139 ; becoming green, 340 

i stems decaying, 307 

Finite rs and fruit of the Logo at, 600 
annual, during the past summer, 504 ; 

notes on, 2.8 > 
beds of, 107 
beneath trees, 490, 510 
bulbous, 306 

('berry -trees dropping their, 405 
rut. 249 ; and Ferns, 215,238; arrang¬ 
ing, 265, .'Mil ; Chrysanthemums for, 
lu7 ; for winter, 5o ; in the house, 
48!), 517, 541, 57.8, 080 ; Roses for, 171 
Cyclamen, 490 
few good scented, a, 717 
for a grave, 107, 130 
for a hall in winter, 2'.). 53 
for a sandy soil, 158, EG 
for a wall, 142 

for Christmas, 0.85; church decoration, 
44.8, 102, 480 

for dusty gardens, 255, 2.8.8 
for profit, 025 

for room about Christ mas-tilin', 029 
for winter, 80 
garden, two good, 503 
gathering, 222 

half-hardy, Italian oil-jars used for, 
025 

hardv, garden, of a, Cd3 ; November, 
531 

in a garden, 319 
; in simple bunohes, 208 

in smoky London, 334; suburbs, 241, 
311 

I in town, growing, 72L 
market, 3.37 

mild winter, nosegay of. a, 517 
Narcissus, dying off, 130 
of a good type of Daffodil, 77 
of Allium neapolitannin, 532 
of a Michaelmas Daisy, 471 
of Arbutus Unedo t'roomci, 650 
of a Stapelia, 156 
of Azalea mollis, 557 
of Bush Honeysuckle, 432 
of Cattleya Tritium, 53 
of Chrysanthemum White Daisy, 291 
of Clematis indicisa, 85 
of Ctelotgyne cristata, 65 
of Eucharis Candida, 289 
of Hybrid Verbenas, 624 
of Lilia m Broivni, 528 
of Marguerite, 493 
<>/ Mountain Laurel, truss of, 099 
of Romneya Coulteri, 382 
of Rosa Brnnoniana, 064 
of Rose Lama rtf ue, 303 
of the Corn Pigqry, 563 
(if the Lily of the Valley Bush, 572 
of the Madonna Lily, 310 
of the White Peach-lea red Bell-flower, 
5.30 

of Zenobia pulverulenta, 723 
self-coloured, 325 
spring, 88 
Straw l*erry, 127 


Flowers, summer, from seed, 607 
under trees, 34 

white, for autumn, 513; for cutting, 
209 ; for Easter. 51 ; forcing. 557 
winter, 315, 333, 340, 007 
woodland, 575 

Flowering, blue plants, dwarf, 472 
branch of Chinese Akebia, 98 
bulbs alter, 98 
Coleuses, 315 
creepers. 723 
Oleander not, 23 

plants, climbing, 0S3 ; foraconsen atorv. 
218 

::hm,t of Datura mctcloides, 431 ; oj 
Lncnlitl grutissiwa, 147 ; of .87 iiurtnt 
rirginiea, 723 ; of Western Allspice, 
074 ; of Yellow Banksian Rose, a, 213 
.shoots of Lily of the Valley Tree, 87 
shrubs, 234; beautiful, 35s; best, 45; 
for w alls, 531 ; notes on, 574 ; prun¬ 
ing, 2s8 

spray of Dutch Honeysuckle, 081 ; if 
Pear citron ties Cannes, 409 
trees and shrubs, 556 
Vallota, not, 541 
Flue,, furnace for a, 86 
greenhouse, 12,22 

Hues and hot-water apparatuses, 699 
Fly attacking Cattleya roots, a, 240 
black, Ivy-covered with, 161 
green, 15", 238, 022 ; and ants on Roses, 
171 

Onion, 388 
Tomato, white, 437 
Flies on fruit-trees, 560 
Foliage Begonias, 522, 535 
of Chry santhemum, losing, 453 
of Olympian! Mullein, 287 
plants tor a propagator, 9, 29 ; for 
rooms, 295 
stove, 315 

Food for Doves, 416, 481 
Forced Figs for market, 180 
Seakale, head of, a, projjerly cut, 546 
Strawberries, 150; starting, 600 
Turnips, 499 

Forcing Asparagus. 529 ; in frames, 520 
beds in a stove, 333, 344 
best shrubs for, 17 
bulbs for, 320, 394, 430 
Daffodils, 579 

early Liliums for, 393; Roman Hya¬ 
cinths for, 501 ; Slrawlierries for, l8'i; 
vegetables in hot-hods, 32 
hot-beds for. 498 

house, 10, 70, 470, 484, 520, 554, 570, 
598, Cn2, 038, 608, 096, 722 
Indian Azaleas for, 544, 604 
Liliu*s, 17 

Lily of the Valley, 558 
Malmaison Carnations and Gladioli, 11 
Marik'hal Niel Rose, 553 
Peach-trees after, 296 
Potatoes, 626 

Rhubarb, 8, 305, 437 ; and Seakale, 519 ; 
for market, 132 

Roses, (519, 603; for cut blooms, 0os, 
009 

Seakale, 118, 5 46 

shrubs, clc., 590; and plants for, .>o ; 
for, 505, 699 

Straw berry plants for, 450 
Strawberries, 587 
Turnip, long, 4!>!> 
v eget allies, 008 

very early , Grapes, etc., for, 181 
white flowers, 557 

Forest-trees, fruit-trees, versus, 48 ; Ivy 
growing on, 261 ; near gardens, 053 
Forget-me-not, 24 
New Zealand, 39n 
Forget-me-nots, 3 
and Tulips, 343 
Forsvthi.es, 110 
Fowl, how to hold, 214 
manure, 409 
unhealthy, 226, 283 
with red skiti, 324, 363 
Fowls ailing, 481 
etc., keeping, 523 
feeding, 584 
in a Held, 324 
in a garden, 63 

losing their feathers, 14, 169, 214 
stale bread for, 303 

Foxgloves and Ferns for the decoration of 
rooms, 2t)9 

Spotted and Yellow, 224 
White. 411 

Fragrant and stove-plants, 345 
Frame, cold, Cinerarias in a, 535, 543 ; or 
pit, 557 ; plants in a, 671 
culture, 366 
Mushrooms in a, 33 
pit, a, 448 
Tea Roses in a, 157 
under a north wall, 685 
unheated, an, 544, 559 
Frames, 188, 202, 256, 338 
and cold pits, 108 
and pits, 124, 172, 228 
Calceolarias in, 32 

cold, 2, 30, 58, 70. 84, 90, 118, 270, 280, 
352, 400, 418, 442, 470, 498, 512, 540, 
554, 573, 020, 0:18, 60S, 682, 696, 722 
Cucumbers in, 696 ; and Melons in, 380 
forcing Asparagus in, 526 
garden, 97, 156 
heating, 353 
Melons in, 216 
uses of, 220 
Violets in, 415 

Francoa ramostt, 244. 560 ; spray of, on a 
lady's head, 561 
Freesia bulbs, planting, 114 

■iairalfrcm 
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Freesias, 51, 81, SOS, 440, 402, T17 
for a window, 414 
in a cold-hong?, 338 
French Beans, 133 
Caunas, 101 
Frogs, 352 

Fraud of a Filmy Fern, 5 ; of a Ski'll 
K.-rn, 724 

of Antigrantma Douglas*, 533 
of Lejncystis sepulta , 543 
of Mohria thurifraga, 386 
Frost, greenhouse during, 435, 448 
Fruit, 7, 25, 35, 48, 01, 72,91,101,115, 126, 
141, 162, ISO, 195, 211, 220, 239, 250, 

265, 271, 295, 305, 321, 329, 346, 354, 

371, 389, 400, 408, 424, 433, 451, 465, 

478, 485, 504, 518, 535, 542, 559, 581, 

587, 605, 621, 648, 660, 672, 000, 703, 

710 

andjfotnrr* of the Lmfuat, (500 
buds, birds versus, 581 
cracked, Pear-tree with, 465 
fanning, 451 

Garden, 2, 1C, 30. 44, 5S, 70, 84, 9(5, 108, 

124, 138, 154, 172, 188, 202, 216, 228, 

242, 256, 270, 286, 302, 314, 320, 338, 

352, 360, 380, 394, 406, 418, ,430, 442, 

450, 470, 484, 498, 512, 526, 540, 554, 

570, 580, 602, 620, G38, 654 , 668, 082, 

690, 708, 722 
gardens, 000 

gathering and storing, 321 
growing, 61 
in a cellar, 452, 465 
of Japanese Roses, 334 
Passion-flower in, 383, 400 
profitable, 389 
prospects, 115 
Tomatoes not setting, 237 
Fruiting-branch of Apple Braddick’s 
Sonpareil, 37 ; Apple Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, 101; Apple Golden Knob, 
659 ; Apple Wellington or Dvmelow's 
Seedling, 115, 605; Goosebern/ Rose- 
berg, 141 ; of Kelsey Prune, 239 
branches of Fig Brown Turkey, 408 
Fruits and plants, names of, 13, 40, 55, 68, 
82, 93. 106, 121, 136, 150,169, 185, 200, 
214, 226, 240, 254, 268, 282, 299, 312, 

324, 336, 349, 362, 376, 391, 404, 410, 

439, 454, 467, 481, 509, 523, 562, 567, 

584, 600, 617, 666, 679, 693, 706 -*20 

bush, 180; caterpillars on, 371, 389 
hardy, 504 ; notes on, 581 
of Chinionanthus fragrans, 182 
thinning, 239 

Fruit-trees, 175 ; against a north wall, 211 
and drought, 605 
and insects, 220 
as ornamental subjects, 409 
cordon-trained, 355 
etc., 296 
flits on, 500 

for a north-east wall, 486 

•for garden walls, 322 

formation of, 049 

grafting, 672, 690 

grubbing up w orthless, 605 

in pots, 536 

manure for, 346 

mulching, 135 

new wood on old, 265 

on Oak-paling fences, 72 

on the tmll of an outbuilding, 661 

on vacant wall-spaces, 661 

overcropping, 195 

paint tor, 504 

rooting cuttings of, 690, 703 
round a large tennis-lawn, 452 
staking, 581, 5H7 
starving, 587 
summer pruning of, 180 
trained on a wall, 661 
treatment of, 355, 433 
versus forest trees, 48 
young, 72-'* 

Fuchsia, Australian, 51 
Avalanche, 687 
Buff on, 687 

Champion of the World, (VS7 
Comte I>eon Tolstoi, 687 
Delight , in a basket, 577 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 687 
dwarf, valuable, a, 334 
fine, a, 543 

Frau F.mma Topfer , double-flowered, 
687 

Gustave Flaubert, 687 
in a greenhouse, 580 
introduction of, 47 
l a. France, 687 
Miss Lucy Finnic, 6S7, 688 
Mine. Jules Chrtitien, 687 
Molesuorth, 687 
Nouveau Masladonte, 687 
Octavle Feuillet 687 
Phenomenal, 687 
Sir Garnet Wolselev, 687 
Fuchsias, 360, 383 
ailing, 270 

and Ferns, unhealthy, 414 
and Geraniums, seeds of, 310 
beat, 180 
double, 63, 687 
drooping, 606 
dwarf, *87 

early, for window culture, 250 
for a trellis, 270 
for a window', 209 
from seed, 521, 535 
hardy, 488 
in a cold-house, 334 
in baskets and on arches, 577 
keeping through the winter, 462, 480, 
494 

note on, a, 279 
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Fuchsias, treatment of, lift 
unhealthy, 704 
Fumipitiug, 671 
Funkia Fortune!. 443 
grandiflora, 443 
lam-ifolia, 443 
Siebnldi, 443 

subeordata grandiflora, 31), 54 
Funkias, 443, 016 
Furnace for a flue, 86 


PAILLAROIAS, 179, 718 
« in winter, 361 
note on a, 305 
Galena officinalis alba , 301 
Garden allotment, 223 
artificial manure for a, 3<»7 
ashes for the, 684, 701 
at Kdne Hall, Malpa*. the, 609 
at Glcnwood, Leicester, arch wan in 
the, 673 

at Gunner.-bury House, the Vulnn in 
the, 221 

nt K ill ego r, Killishnniha, Ireland, 
Royal Fern and Male Fern in the, 66 
at Leyton, a, 488, 503 
Auriculas in a, 6*12, 603 
Begonias in the, 368 
Birmingham, plants for a, 158, 176 
borders, tiles for, 3 
cottage, the, 359 
Derbyshire, trees, etc., for a, 572 
Devonshire, the Edelweiss in a, 113 
Diary, extracts from a, 2, 30, 44. 58, 70, 
84, 96, 108, 124, 138, 154, 173, 188, 
203, 216, 228, 243, 256, 270, 286, 302. 

314, 326, 338, 352, 306, 381, 395, 407, 

418, 431, 443, 456, 470, 484, 498, 512, 

526, 540, 554, 570, 586, 602, 620, 638, 

651, 668, 682, 606, 708, 722 

draining a, 542 
dusty, a, 288 
edgings, 34 

enclosing a, with wire netting, 38, 13 
English guano for the, 715 
enlarging a, 469 

entrance at Heckfield Place, 119 
entrances, 119 
fence, n, 262 

flower, at Kew, the, 455; Begonias for 
the, 382; Daturas, 437; Hollyhock 
the, as a, 520; making a, 677 ; notes, 
184; small a, 208; summer, use if 
Seakale-jKits in the, 422; wirew’orms 
in a, 144; flowers in a, 819; two 
good, 503 
fowls in a, 03 
frames, 97, 156 
fruit, 2, 10, 30, 44 , 58, 70, 8 


Go gtr 


470, 484, 498, 512, 520, 540, 554, 

580, 602, 620, 638, 654, 668, 682, 

708, 722 

ground. Elder, in, 150 
grubs in a, 314 
hedge, a, 528 
hiding soil in a, 135, 144 
hose, repairing, 150 
house in a, at Palazzo Barbarign, 
Venice, 446 
in Surrey, a, 532, 564 
Japanese, Iris time in a, 521 
keeping cats out of a, 78 
kitchen, laying out a, 401; making a, 
475 ; near a river, a, 529 ; notes, 258, 
828, 475, 588; the, 8, 20, 32, 46, 06, 
07, 73, 102, 117, 132, 148, 105, 178, 
199, 204, 225, 236, 252, 25“, 279, 293, 

304, 310, 328, 341, 350, 373, 388, 401, 

407, 420, 437, 450, 450, 475, 400, 499, 

512, 528, 540, 565, 570, 588, 610, 626, 

646, 658, 676, 689, 701, 710 ; work, 565 
Lilies in the, 593 
liming a, 471 

London, hardy Ferns in a, 190 ; Lilac- 
bushes in a, 36 ; sowing seeds broad¬ 
cast in a, 29 

management of a, 307, 430 
manure for a, 4 
new, a, 425, 447 
northern, a, 35 
of hardy flowers, a, 609 
old negleetcd, an, 624 
or window, good hardy Fern for the, a, 
703 

outdoor, 2, 16, 30, 44, 58, 70, 84, 96,108, 
124, 138, 154, 172, 202, 216, 228, 242, 
250, 270, 286, 314 , 320, 338, 352, 366, 

380, 394 , 406, 418, 430, 442, 456, 470, 

484, 498, 512, 526, 540, 554, 570, 586, 

602, 020, 638, 654 , 008, 682, 6%, 70S, 

722 

path, 3 ; trees for a, 161,183 

paths, kitchen, 726 ; weeds in, 15S 

pig-manure in the, 54 

pit, a, 598, 613 

plant9 for, 361 

poultry destroying, 508 

rats in a, 587 

refuse, 641 

rock, shrubs for the, 245 ; the Moccasin- 
fiower in the, 545 
Rose, ground for a, 303 
Roses, 429 ; for the, 87 
seedling of the genus Vanda, 720 
sewage in the, 140,100 
► hed, a, 39 
shrubs in a, 653 

plants for a, 34-1 


Garden, small, a, 3, 24 ; an Apple-tree fora, 
35; Apples, etc., for a, 478; plants 
fora, 594 ; in a, 023 ; Hoses ill a, 608 ; 
upright-trained Pear-tree for, 703 
snails in a, 409 

soil and old mortar, 292 ; ordinary, 33, 
043 ; insect in, 121 
summer-houses in the, 177 
Surrey, a. 114 
Tortoise in a, 503, 513 
town, a, 136 ; back, a, 10 ; small, a, 207 ; 
work in the, 16, 30, 41, 58, 70, 81, 96, 
108, 138, 173, 188, 203, 210, 228, 212, 

256, 270, 2*0, 302, 314 , 326, 338, 352, 

366, 380, 395, 40?, 418, 431, 143, 456, 

470, 484 , 498. 512, 520. 510, 551, 570, 

586, 002, 620, 638, 051, 668. 682, 696, 

70S, 722 

vegetable, 2, 16, 30 , 44, 58, 7t». SI. 96. 
108, 124, 138, 154, 172, IKS, 202. 216, 

228, 242, 250, 270, -_'S0, 302, 311, 320, 

388,352, 306, 380, 394, 407, 131, 443, 

456, 470, 484, 498, 512, 520, 540. 554, 

570, 586, 002, 02o, 03s, 051, 06 s, 682, 

696, 70S, 722 

walls, fruit-trees for, 322 
watering a, 134, 142 

wild, plants, fine, 203; Primrose in the, 
a, 3 

window of climbing plants, a, 335 
wind-swept, a, 4, 34 
winter view in a, 671 
wireworms inn, 168 
work, 2, 16, 30, 44, 58, 70 , 84 . 90, 108, 
124, 138, 154, 172, 188, 202, 216, 228, 
242, 250, 270, 280, 302, 314 , 320, 338, 

352, 300, 380, 394, 406, 418, 430, 442, 

457, 470, 484, 498, 512, 526, 540, 554, 

570, 586, 602, 620, 038, 054 , 008, 682, 

696, 708, 722 

Gardens, arches, in, 673 
beautiful, private, 521 
cottage, 277 

dusty, flowers for, 255, 2S8 
forest-trees, near, 653 
fruit, 060 
in Japan, 521 

small, Apples for, 518 ; best annuals for, 
729 ; Pear-trees, for, 703 ; rockeries 
in, 641 

suburban, the Weigela for, 603 
town, early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
in, 417 ; Ferns in, 595 
winter, 671 

Gardener, amateur, an, definition of, 168 

Gardenia citriodora, 552 
the, 345 

Gardening, art of, 521 
for profit, 205, 222 

house and window, 9, 20, 29, 52, 09, 92, 
102, 133, 145, 160, 178, 191, 208, 225, 
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500, 
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window, 2 
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9, 96, 
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1SS, 

202, 
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228, 


242 

250, 

270, 

28(5 

302, 

314, 

338, 

352, 


366 

380. 
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40(5 

41*, 

430, 

442, 

450. 
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484, 

498, 

512 

52(5, 

540, 

554, 

570, 


586 

G02. 

620, 

038 

654, 

668, 

(582, 

(59(5, 


TOS; and room, 84 : beautiful, 335 
Garlic, 459 
and Shallots, 459 
Garry a elliplica, 78 

Gas and electric light in a conservatory, 
730 

and plants, 285 

lime and wireworms, 373, 381, 398 
tar on hot-water pipes, 531 
Gathering and storing fruit, 321 ; Pears, 
330 

flowers, 222 
Mushrooms, 159 
Gaultheria, 140 
Gazanias, 470 
border of, a, 595 
Genista and White Azalea, 11 
Andreana, 709 
fragrans for a room, 542 
Genistas, 139 
Gentiana aselepiodes, 340 
verna, planting, 246 
Geranium cuttings, 415, 657, 730 
flowers not opening, 168 
Ivy-leaved, am 402, 415, 448 
Geraniums, 557 

and Fuchsias, seeds of, 310 

and Pansies, cuttings of, 411, 417 

bedding, 71, 325, 41(5, 494 

Cape, 198 

cuttings of, 396 

for winter (lowering, 21 s 

in w’inter. 462. 479 

or Zonal Pelargoniums, cut-finirerg of. 
51 

propagating, 348 
scented-leaved, 717 
treatment of, 500 
winter-flowering, 717 
German Iris, varieties of, 106 
Gesnera cinnabarina for a room, 413 
Gesneras, soil for, 226 
Geum miniatuin, 328 
Gladioli, 337, 555 

and Malmaison Carnations, forcing, 
11 

for a room, 347 
from seed, 368 
in beds and pots, 78 
planting, 549, 563 
White, and Madonna Lilies , 489 
Gladiolus-seeds, 697 


Gladiolus, the, 300 
The Bride, 491, 557, 615, (585 
Gladwin, the, 103, 104 
Glass, Begonias, under, 504 

case, the Killarney Fern nnd-r a, 062 
♦vises, Ferns in, 662 
early Peas under, 4W 
fernery under, 4 I 

Ferns "under, 30, 108, 188, 255, 2*0, 1502, 
314, 326, 366, 442, 450, 481, 498, 5b», 
586, 620, (568, 682, 722 
Fig-trees under, 330, 340 
house, building, n, 4:15 
houses, heating, 535 
roof, leaky, 500 

Hose Heine Marie IJcnrieGc under, 113 
Hoses under, 18 
shelf close lo the, 707 
sowing vegetable-seed under, 620 
syringing Hoses under. 135 
Tomatoes and Peaches under, 5u4; 
under, 407, (559, 0*9, 716: under for 
market, 702 

well-managed Tomatoes under, 407 
work under, 27 

Glasses, Hyacinths in, 529, 698 

in place of bottles for keeping Grapes. 
6(50 

Glrichenia dicarpa, 674 
Gloriosa superka, 415, 462 
Gloxinia-bulbs, 05(5 
seedlings, 01 
Gloxinias, 361, 613, 676 
culture of, 131 
from seed, 086, 730 
treatment of, 480 
Goat'x-rue, White, the, 331 
Gold and Silver Ivies, 30 
Golden Feather, 150, 612, 718 
rayed Lily, 488 
Goldfinch mule, 302, 377 
Goniopteris gracilis, 515 
Good King Henry, 33, 67, 74, 133; a r.d 
Salsafy 148 

Gooseberry’, Cape, 478, 536 
caterpillar, 518, 536, 542 
good, a, 251 

Rosebery, fruiting-branch of, 141 

the, 141 

Gooselierries, 239 
and Currants, caterpillars on, 48 
best, 321 

caterpillars on, 150 
hedge of, 372, 389 
varieties of, 340 

Gooseberry-trees, caterpillars on, 91 
spot on, 101 
Grafting, 465, 4S3 
a bad practice, 709 
a Cherry-tree, 587 
a Holly, 630 
fruit-trees, 672, 690 
or budding Cherries, 542 
preparing for, 605 
Rhododendrons, 17, 36 
Hoses, 291, 483 
wax and ties, removing, 294 
Grape for a cool greenhouse, (5-19 
Grow, Guillaume, 48 
Hyacinths, 76 

Muscat Hamburgh, 672 : of Alexandria, 
126 

(R gtiil Muscadine), Chassela* <{ • 
Fontainebleau, 019 

Vim*, leau-to house for a, 672, (591 ; 
Sweetwater, a, 48 

Vines in a greenhouse, 433, 452 ; seed¬ 
ling, 211 

Grapes, etc., for very early forcing, 181 
and Peaches, packin'*, 203 
best, 126 
bottling, 409, 424 
dropping off, 297 
early, 708 

for a cold-house, 478, 486 
glasses in place of bottles for keeping, 
(500 

how to thin, 102 
in a lean-to house, 62 
keeping, 451 ; Fcrri'ere mwle if fixing 
the bottles . 451 ; late, 660: thnmcry 
mode of fixing the bottles, 451 
mildew on. 7 
Mr. D slit's tube for, 451 
Muscat. 238 
not colouring, 478, 1*6 
selecting bunches of, 105 
splitting, 350, 372 
Grass and Ivy. 193 
bulbs planted in, 531 
edging for borders, 135 
Feather, 472 
of Parnassus, 143 
PamiHis, 59, 472, 575 
rare, a, 10, 21 
Sea Lyme, the, 701 
seed, sow ing, 70 
seeds, sowing, 4*7 
Grasses, 147 
fine, 59 

ornamental, 472 
wiki, 168 

Grave, flowers for a, 107, 130 
Gravelly soil, 252 
Gravel road and walks, 3S2 
Green-fly, 157, 238, 022 
and ants on Roses, 171 
on greenhouse plants, 100 
Greens, Winter, 258 

Greenhouse and vinery, plants f«»r a, 494 
annuals, sowing, in hot-bed, 58 
Apples and Pears in a, 518 
arrangement of a, 199 
building a, 50, 135 

cankered Marshal Niel Rose in a, 

96 
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Greenhouse, climbers for a, 718 
Climbing Roses in a, 553 
cold, Orchid for a, 733 ; Pitcher-plant 
for a, 73 ; plants for a, 462, 480 
cool, Eucharis Lilies in a, 500; Grape 
for a, «49; Orchids for a, 590, 604 ; 
Roses in a, 553 
creeper for a, 598, 613 
crickets in a, 068 
Cucumbers in a, 259 
Daisy , a, 579 
Daisies, 579 
during frost, 435, 448 
Ferns, 5 ; for a, 169 ; in a, 79 
fixture, tenant’s, a, 328, 337 
flue, 12, 22, 
for profit, a, 415 
for succulent plants, 32 
Fuchsia in a, 580 
Grape-Vines in a, 433, 452 
group of Ferns and other plants in a, 
729 

heating a, 11, 50, 290, 414, 448,559, 717 ; 

by oil-lamps, 382 ; cost of, 569 
hot, plants for a, 332 
large, heating a, 448 
lean-to, a, 97, 174, 448, 554 
Marshal Niel Rose in a, 585 
new, a, 562, 580 
north, plants for a, 729 
oil-stoves, for, 448 
Orchids in a, 232 ; for a, 731 
Palms for the, 282 ; in a, 336 
plants, 480, 495, 552 ; and the late severe 
frosts, 667 ; cutting down, 628; tor a, 
680, 730; from seed, 156, 175, 637 ; 
green-fly on, 106 ; neglected, 71,147 ; 
Orchids with, 666 ; planting out, 177 ; 
propagating, 580 
purchasing a, 448 
removable, a, 50 

Rhododendron, a , 23 ; hybrid, 381; 

Lady Alice. Fitzurilliam, 381 
roof, 500 

Rose in a, 62, 576 ; R. Marshal Niel in 
a, 62, 113, 220 
Roses in a, 157, 220 
shading for a, 259, 269 
Blugs in a, 12, 23 

small, a, 402, 580; building a, 480; 
creeper for a, 382, 403; heating a, 
303, 435, 462 ; plants for a, 686 
span-roofed, a, 402,500,613, 628 ; plants 
for a, 86 
Blove in a, 50 
sulphur in a, 369 
sweet-scented climbers for a, 16S 
temperature for a, 543 
Tomatoes in a, 294, 658, 689 
Tortoise stove for, 415 
unheated, 2, 16, 30, 58, 70, 84, 124, 138, 
286, 406, 418, 456, 470, 495, 512, 540, 
586, 620, 664, 696, 708 ; plants for an, 1 
188 ; Roses in, 291, 449 
wall, a, 557; Clematis indirim on a, 
501; of a, plants for a, 32 1 

surveying, 135 

Greenhouses, grouping plants in, 729 
Green Tomatoes, 491 i 

Winter, Large, 575 
Qrevillea robusta elegantissima, 274 
Ground cleaners, Potatoes as, 102 
early and good, 103 
Elder in garden, 150 
exposed, planting, 246 
for a Rose garden, 303 i 

lawn-tennis, 471 ! 

manuring, 412 

Grounds, pleasure, hardy Ferns in, 66 ; 

Group early-flowering Chrysanthe - j 
mums, 395 ' ; 

of Eivjlish Irises, a, 163 
Of Ferns and other plants in a green¬ 
house, 729 

Groups at Chrysanthemum-shows, 555 : 

Grouping plants in greenhouses, 729 I 

Growing Cabbage, 408 < 

Carnations, 498 
Clematis, 540 

Cmlogyne cristata, 384 1 

Cucumbers and Melons, 648 | 

Diant bus, 684 

early Rhubarb, 566, 571 I 

FernB, 19 

flowers in town, 721 
for market, 487, 497 
fruit, 61 

Heliotropes, 729 

Lilium auratum, 698 j 

Melons in a vinery, 725 1 

Mushrooms, 314, 588 ! 

on seedling plants, 85 
Peas, 702 

Rcse, the pleasure of, 340 
Roses, 477, 714 ; in pots, 18 
Salsafy, 74 

Strawberry for market, 321 
Tobacco, 207 

Tomatoes, 420, 702, 727; two crops of, 

588 

Grub on Apple-blossom, 72 
Grubs and Carnations, 214 
and Ferns, 19 
anti vegetables, 716 
eating leaves, 391 
in a garden, 314 
in bulbs, 552 
in WillowB, 562 
of Dart-moth, 348 
on vegetables, 727 

Grubbing up worthless fruit-trees, 605 
Guano, English, fer a garden, 715 
how to use, 180 

Guelder Rose and Syringa, pruning 87 
Gum, Blue, and Variegated Agaves, 436 
Clstus, propagating, 710 


Digitized b) 


Gougle 


Gymnogramma gloriosa, 515 
leptophvlla, 439 
pulchella, 79 

Gymnogranunas for Wardian-cases, fi 
Gynerium argentcum, 69, 472 


H 

IIJCMANTHUS, 496 

** cocci neus, 361 
deformis, 93 
. Uairbell, Silvery, 728 
White Peach-leaved, 367 
Hairbells, White, 367 
window, 629 

Hakea, treatment of, 290 
Half-hardy annuals in pots, 1S2 
Hanging-basket of Ferns , 111 
Rodriguezia, growing inn,267 
Hanging-boskets, Ferns for growing in, 
111; Roses in, 202 

Hard-wooded plants, 302, 394, 442; in the 
open air, 256 
Hardiest Lilies, the, 488 
Hardy and other Ferns, 338 
and tender Statices, 485 
annual, good a, 714 
annuals, 425 
Anthemises, the, 249 
Azaleas, 263, 277, 459 
Bamboo, a, 631 
Bamboos, 631 

Clematises for window decoration, 556 
(•limbing Roses, 291 
Cyclamens, 88, 184 
Double Primroses, 106 
evergreen shrub, 10 

Fern for the garden or window, good, a, 
703 

Ferns, 19, 270, 297, 681; for a oool- 
house, 481; for decoration, 257 ; in a 
London garden, 190; in pleasure- 
grounds, 66; In winter, 607; two 
good, 622 

fernery, plants in a, 666 
ferneries, 155, 191 
flowers, garden of, a, 609 
fruits, 504 ; notes on, 581 
Fuchsias, 488 
half, annuals in pots, 182 
herbaceous Lobelias, 110 
Ijaay’s Slipper, common, 444 
Lady’s Slippers, 444 
Lily beds, 574 
Lilies, some good, 528 
November flowers, 531 
Orchis, a fine, 197 

perennials, 728; from'seed, 3 ; seeds of, 
24 34 

Periwinkles, 313 
plant, new, a, 116 

plants in pots, 539; lifting and replant¬ 
ing, 549; some cultivators of, 621 ; 
transplanting, 574 
St at ice, good, a, 485 
Water Lilies, 59,104, 198 
White Rose, a, 220 

Hare's-foot Fern growing on a Tree-Fern 
stump, 297 ; Ferns, 297 
Harpalium rigidum, 49 
Harvesting Sunflowers, 637 
Hawthorn, common, the, propagation of, 
264 

Hay-scented Fem, the, 431 
Hazels, Witch, the, 650 
Heat, artiflcial, 619 
bottom, good for Dracaenas, 173 
failure of a hot-bed to, 71 
Are, for Roses, 4 
of vinery, 135 
Heating a brick pit, 729 
a greenhouse, 11, 50, 290, 414, 448, 659, 
<17 ; by oil-lainjM, 382 ; cost of, 559 
a large greenhouse, 448 
a sitting-room, 686, 698 
a small greenhouse, 306, 435, 462 
& vinery, 691, 711 
economy in, 71 
frames, 353 
glass-houses, 535 

Heath-like Michaelmas Daisy, 678 
Heaths not flowering, 685 
yellow-leaved forms, 441 
Hedge, Bay, clipping a, 288 
Evergreen, 410 
for a wind-guard, 709, 723 
Privet, a, 674 ; cutting a, 6S4 
garden, a, 528 
high, a, 88, 98 
management of a, 203 
of Gooseberries, 372, 389 
Privet, a, 245 
Thuja Lobbi for a, 339 
Hedges, Alder for, 607 
Evergreen, 684 
mixed, 630 

ornamental and useful, 630 
pruning, 317 
Heliantheniums, 140 
Helianthus multiflorus, 49 
Helianthuses, 574 
Heliotrope, 612, 718 
on a wall, 23 
unsatisfactory, an, 717 
Heliotropes, 7lV 
from seed, 730 
growing, 729 

Hellebore, Eastern, the, 474 
Hellebores, 474 
Helleborus, 643 
altifolius, 700 

Corn merzienrath Denary, 643 
foetidus, 474 


Helleborus orientalis, 474 
Henierocallis, 361 
disticha, 412 
flava, 412 

Heuip, African, and Indian Mallow, 025 
plant, the, 514 
Hens not eating, 41, 68 
Herbaceous border in February, the, 074 ; 
plants for a, 532, 549 
Calceolaria, poor! tigs’ of, a, 685 
Calceolarias, 627, 685 
Clematis, 539 
Lobelias, 107 ; hardy, 110 
Paeonv, the, 357 
Pieonies, 231, 023 
perennials, propagation of, 383 
plants, 358, 367, 382 ; and Rabbits, 488 ; 

few good, a, 49 
Spinea, note on a, 200 
Herbs, 328, 572 
for winter, 294, 301. 565 
sweet and savoury, 07 
Hibiscus, showy, 651 
Hiding soil in a garden, 135 
Himalayan Heather, 709 
Hinmntophyllum, 382 
splendens, 534 

Hippeastrum bulbs, treatment of, 414 
Hives, Bee, 311 
for wintering, preparing, 454 
frames, putting swarms of Bees into, 107 
keeping dry, 6«9 
packing for travelling, 634 
Hogarth House, Chiswick, 513 
Hogs, Fennel, 168 
Holly, 630 
and Yew', the, 603 
Fern, the, 473 
grafting a, 030 
Sea, Olivet's, 541 
variegated, propagating, 709 
Hollies, 87, 161,183, 
cutting back, 359, 374 
moving, 556 

Hollyhock as a garden flower, the, 520 
management of, 382 
Hollyhocks and Delphiniums, 503 
note on, a, 249 
Honey, extracted, 214 
for market, 283 

Honeysuckle and Wistaria In flower, 88 
bush flowers of, 432 
Dutch. flowei i tiff -spray of, 684 
Forth American Trumpet, «>84 
Honeysuckles, 084 
bush, the, 432 

Hop-covered archway, a, 101 
variegated, the, 212 
Hops on a wall, 701 
Horse-droppings, 47 
flies, 376 

Radish, extirpating, 304, 323 
Horses, lxmdon, sufferings of, on London 
pavements, the, 706 
Hose, garden, rejxiiring, 150 
Hot-bed, 20, 621 
making a, 11, 98,722, 729 
sowing greenhouse annuals in, 5S 
to heat, failure of a, 71 
work in the, 44 

Hot-beds, forcing early vegetables on, 32 
for forcing, 498 
gentle and lasting, 32 
making, 602 

Hot greenhouse, plants for a, 332 
Hot-water apparatuses, flues versus, 699 
boiler, 495 

pipes, 501; fixing, 492, 076 ; gas-tar on, 
631; painting, 213, 219; removing, 
704 

House and window gardening, 9, 20, 29, 
52, 69, 92, 102, 135, 145, 166, 178, 194, 
208, 225, 230, 250, 265, 274 , 294 , 301, 

322, 335, 347, 300, 375, 387, 401, 413, 

423, 434, 445, 461, 479, 489, 606, 517, 

629, 541. 555, 578, 590, 614, 629, 644, 

662, 670, 686, 698, 717 

border, a, 301 

cold, basket-plants for a, 334; Freeslas 
In a, 333 ; Fuchsias in a, 334 ; Grapes 
for a, 478, 486 ; small Conifers for a, 
603 ; Vines in a, 433 
conservatory, a, 166 
cool, British Ferns for a, 0C0; hardy 
Ferns for a, 481 ; Orchids in a, 600 : 

f il&nts for a, 50 ; small, a, 448 ; N ines 
n a, 110, 126, 364, 400 . 409 
Cucumber, 400, 470, 512, 082 ; winter, 
section of, 310 

cut blooms tor the, 506 ; flowers in the, 
489, 517, 541, 578, 686 
decorations, simple, 92 
Fern,172, 242 

forcing, 10, 70, 470, 484, 526, 554, 670, 
598, 602, 638, 668, 096, 722 
glass, building a, 435 
Hogarth, Chiswick, 513 
in a garden at Palazzo Barbarign, 
Venice, a, 440 

lean-to, climbing Roses in a, 87 ; for a 
Grape-Vine, 672, 691 : Grapes in a, 62 
light airy, a, 533 
Peach, a, 212 

Mushroom, 58, 124, 202, 302, 442, 526, 
570, 638 

north, the, 44, 138, 366 
old, and surroundings, 63 
orchard, 96,124, 172, 352, 380, 430, 586, 
638, 696; trees, 498 
Orchid, 298, 496 ; temperatures. 584 

? lant, Orchids in. 679 
otatoes in a, 547 
poultry, a, 14, 55 
propagating, 108 
Rose, the, 242 
rubbish, 39, 43 


House, small. Tomatoes in a, 118,133 
span-roofed, Orchids for, 600 
stove. Ferns for a, 40; plants for a, 200 
summer, rustic, a, 177 
Tomato, a, 40, 638 ; constructing a, 73, 
356, 089, 702 ; size of, 583, 610 
unheated, 300 ; plants suitable for grow¬ 
ing with Roses in an, 670 ; Roses in, 
575 

wall. Clematis Jackmaui on a, 531 ; 
climbing Roses for a, 128,145 ; Dutch¬ 
man's Pijte and Ivy on a, 145 ; Mag¬ 
nolia on a, 230 
warm, Orchids for a, 168 
Houses, Ciimellia, 509 
climbers on, 230 
cool, Rose Lamarque in, 303 
country (Oldsuinford Castle), 219 
Cucumber, ventilating, 34 
Fig, 654 

glass, heating, 535 
orchard, work in, 01 
small. Chrysanthemums for, 497 
spare, what to do w ith, 138 
summer, in the garden, 177 
West-end, creepers on, 479 
Houseleeks, the, 336 
Houttynia californica, 261 
chinensis, 261 
cordata, 261 
Houttynias, the, 201 
Hoya and Dracsena, etc., 559 
camosa, 628 
Humea elegans, 628 
Hyacinth bulbs, 720 
the. 306 

Hyacinths, 51, 155, 557 
after flowering, 168 
and Tulips, 130, 139 
Grape, 70 
in glasses, 529, 698 
in Moss, 846 

Roman, 629; for a room, 360; for early 
forcing, 501 

unsatisfactory* 11 

Hyocinthus oandicans, 361 
Hybrid Clematis, or large-flowered, 109 
Daffodil, new, a, 383 
Daffodils, 383 

greenhouse Rhododendrons, 381 
A arrissus, a, 487 
Pentstemons, 343 

perpetual elafs, 379; Rose, the, 220; 
Roses, early-flowering, 89; manage¬ 
ment of, 477 
Tea Roses, 429 

Hybrids, Japanese Roses and their, 202 
streptocarpus, 290 

Hydrangea hortensis as a la ten shrub, 
139 ‘ 

paniculata, 276, 653, 709 
Pink, culture for market, 387; in a 
rase, well-flour red a, 387 ; the, fine 
sited men of a, 275 
stellata, fl.-pl., 270 
Thomas Hogg, 276 
treatment of a, 322 
Hydrangeas, 140 
and their culture, 275 
Blue, 290 
cutting back, 628 
for market, 146 
in pots, 639 
in small pots, 205 
propagating, 106, 130 
succession of flowers, a, 276 
the system of propagation, 276 
treat ment of, 039 
Hymenophyllums, 551 
Hyjtericum oblongifolium, 591 
Hypiium, species of a, 000 
Hypocalmum robust uni, 106 
Hypolepis distans, 515 


TBXRIB fruit!, 514 
A gibraltarica, 273, 514 
semperflorens, 514 

senipervirens, 514 ; s. Garrexiana, 514 
saxatilis, 514 ; s. var. oorreadolia, 514 
Tenoreana, 514 
Ice-plant, the, 12 
Inculiator, an, 220, 268, 567, 600 
chickens and an, 55, 106 
India-rubber-plant, 11, 23, 52, 230, 530 ; 

treatment of an old, 106 
Indian Azalea, White, in a wood at 
Coolhurst, 223 

Azaleas for forcing, 544 ; treatment of, 
218, 230 
Bean-tree, 359 
Corn or Maize, 820 
Crocuses, 506 
Filberts, 68, 523 

Mallow, and the African Hemp, 625 
Orchids, 82 
vegetable, an, 626 

Indoor fernery artistically arranged, 327 
Indoor plants, 11, 22, 31, 50, 64 , 71,97, 
114, 130, 146, 156, 173, 198, 213, 237, 

240, 259, 275, 289, 308, 315, 332, 344, 

353, 381, 402, 414 , 426, 434 , 448, 462, 

180, 493, 500, 521, 634, 543, 657, 579, 

598, 012, 627, 039, 5«5, 670, 685, 704, 

717 : cuttings of, 704 ; watering with 
cold water, 146 
Roses, 18 

Insect in garden soil. 121 
pests, 225,376; and birds, 238 ; remedies 
for, 337 

Insects, 23, 166, 192, 464, 057 
affecting Currant-trees, 330 

liras I from 


Origin 
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Insects and Cyclamen bulbs, 584 | 

and plants, 422, 430 I 

caterpillars, etc., orchard (14 acres), 1 
destroyed by, 271 
fruit-trees and*. 220 
in polting-soil, 11 

on Cabbages, 407 \ 

on standard Roses, 157 j 

on Vines, 405 ' 

scale, 386 

Intuytsidium acaule, 425 1 

Iltomaa albinania, 50!) 

pamlurata. 003 
Iris Bakeri&na, 52 
furtidissima, 104 
German, varieties of, 100 
iberica, 714 
Kicmpferi, 310 

Mourning, treatment of a, 2S7 
Spanish, 135, 142, 412 
-Srnriaiut, 715 

time in a Japanese ifarden, 521 
Irises, 49 

and Lilies, 248, 207, 273 ; for market, 217 
English, 104 ; (froup of, a, 163 ! 

German, 594 
planting, 728 
two fine, 714 

Iron, corrugated, for stages, 684 
fencing, 703 
Italian Prune, 504 

Inf and Climbing Hoses, an old Elder- 
tree covered unth, 193 
and Dutchman's Pipe on a house wall, 
145 

and Grass, 193 
covered with black-fly, 161 
edgings and carpetings, 572 
for a fence, 723 

growing on forest-trees, 264 j 

leaved Geranium, an, 402, 415, 448; j 
Pelargoniums, 574 ; Bemi - double I 
white, 522 ! 

on walls, 288, 360 > 

Roses with, 172 j 

trimming, 98 

watering, 36 ! 

Ivies, Gold and Silver, 36 I 

quick-growing, 283, 550, 556 | 

I via, Scarlet, propagating, 169 
I voras and their culture, 633 ! 

cuttings of, 633 | 

later flowering, 633 ■ 

specimen size, 633 
young plants of, 633 


J 

JAPANESE Anemone, the, 623 
d Chrysanthemums, 9 
Cucumber, 178 
Maples, 161 

Roses and their hybrids, 202 
Jardinieres, treatment of Palms, etc. in, 
118 

Jar*, Italian oil, used for half-hardy 
flowers, 625 
oil, uses of, 625 

Jasmine and Clematis Jackmani, a porch 
covered with, 357 

winter, 604 ; jtoicering-spray of the, 604 
.Jasmines, the, .*145 
J asms mini grown round a pillar, 415 
cuttings, 415 
nudiflnrum, 110, 604, 651 
Sambac fl.-pl., 415 
Jersey .Shallot, 459 
Jessamine, treatment of, 344 
Jet.Es Mallow, white flower of, 710 
Judas-tree, 358 ; leaves of, 410 
Juglans regia, 690 
Juniperus virginiana, 630 
Justicia and Eupatorium, culture of, 97 


K 

K A LE, Scotch, head of, 103 
K aim in latifoHa. 609 
Keeping poultry, 734 
KeUey Prune, fruiting-branch of, 239 
Kcrria japonic*, 140 
variegated-leaved, 309 
Kew, flower garden, the, at, 455 
Kidney Bean, a good type of, 205; 
Smytile’s hybrid, 253 
[nvarf, and Scarlet Runner Beans, 206 
Kie-Kie, the, of New Zealand, 391 
KiUamey Fern, the, under a glass cam, 
662 

Kitchen garden, laying out a, 401; making 
a, 475; near a river, a, 529 ; notes, 
258, 228, 475, 588; the, 8, 26, 32, 46, 
60, 73, 91, 102, 117, 132, 148, 165, 178, 
199, 204, 225, 230, 252, 268, 279, 293, 

304, 316, 328, 341, 356, 873, 388, 401, 

407, 420, 437, 450, 459, 475, 490, 499, 

519, 528, 546, 565, 571, 588, 610, 626, 

646, 658, 676, 589, 701, 716; work, 
566; paths, 726 
Kniphofia, 49 

Knotw-eed, beautiful, a, 376 
Knot weeds, 616 


T ABELS. wooden, 430, 461 
■L* Laburnums, transplanting, 506 
Lackey-moth, the, 120 


Digitized b* 
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Lady Fern, the, 247 

Lady's Slijgier Orchid, 80; common 
hardy, 444 ; Hairy, 444 ; Inflated, 444 ; 
Large-flow'cred, 441 ; Milk-white, 444 
I*ady'H Slipper Orchids, 561 ; Pelican- 
flowered, 414 ; Ram's-head . 444 ; 

Showy, 444 ; Small-flowered, 414; 
Spotted, 444 ; Yellow, a, 416 
Lady's Slippers, 179 ; hardy, 444 
Lelia autumnalis, 537 
Dormaniana, 523 4 

elegaris, 128, 254 

l’errini, 412 ; P. alia, 412; P. irrorata, 

413 ; P. nivea, 412 
Pitcheriuna, 254 
pumila, 327 
purpurata, 226, 444 
superbiens, 720 

Laelio-Cattleya, 226 
Lagerstremias, 254 
Lamp for a propagator, 704 
Land, exhausted, 715 
pasture, Bracken on, 472 
stiff, peat-Moss-litter, for, 000 
Lapageria alba. 509 
Double-floive red form of, 598 
rosea, 150, 509 
Lapagerios, 332, 598 
free root-run for a, 598 
from seed, 667 
Reel and White, 380 
Larch, common, the, 216 
Lostrea srinula, 431 
sancta, 360 

Latania (Livistona) borbonica, 698 
Laurel, 630 

mountain, truss of flowers of, 609 
shrubbery, a,479* 

Laurels, 573 

and Rhododendrons, 385 
Laurustinus, 591, 630 
cutting, 309 

Lavatera arborea variegata, 52 
lavender, 337 
Lawn, Daisies on a, 623 
Dandelions on a, 307 
improving a, 104 
making a, 332 
marker, 150 
Moss on a, 83, 98 
mossy, a, 715 

mower on tennis-courts, using a, 593 

new, a, 425, 460 

nitrate of soda on a, 516, 532 

Plantains on a, 25, 515 

restoring a, 404 

Rosa rugose, on a, 069 

shrub, Hydrangea hortensis as a, 139 

small, beds on a, 60 

sowing down a, 307 

tennis-court, 190 

tennis, Dandelions on a, 143, 158; 
dressing for a, 595; ground, 471; 
ground, worms on a, 539, 560; improv¬ 
ing a, 332 ; large fruit-trees round a, 
452 ; making a, 440, 457 ; Moss on a, 
683, 701 

treatment of a, 715 
worms on a, 102, 323 
Lawns, Dandelions on, 2S8 
good, 223 
leaves on, 488 
mossy, 563 
treatment of, 678 
worm-casts on, 47, 113, 567 
Layering Carnations, 288 
Rhododendrons, 98 
Strawberries, 251 
Laying out a small plot, 425, 436 
Leaf-mould, 9, 16, 530 
making, 432, 450, 457 
Lean-to greenhouse, a, 97, 174, 544 
house, climbing Roses in a, 37 ; for a 
Grajie-Vinc, 672, 691 ; Grapes in, 02 
Peach-house, a, 212 
vinery, a, 296 ; cool, a, 606 
Leaves’, beautiful, 315 
for table decoration, 614 
of the Silver Maple, 614 
on lawns, 488 
Ledum Iluxifolium, 203 
Leeks, 92, 328 
and their culture, 143 
Legal question, 302 
Legs, bird’s, cramp in, 416 
Lemon-scented Verlienas, 448, 462 
Thyme, 572 
treatment of a, 598 
Verbena, 501, 717 
I^enten Roses, 474 
Leonitis Leonoras, 623 
Leopard’s Bane, 89 
I*epveystis sepulta, frond of, 543 
Leptochla gracilis, 472 
Leptotes bicolor, 719 
I^eschcnaultia biloha major, 213 
Lettuce, 33, 258, 328, 665, 626 
Cabbage, Large Boxsin, 689 ; seed, 689 
Lettuces, 475 
Cabbage, 689 

in early spring, scarcity of, 658 
Iieucostegia immersia, 561 
Leyton, garden at, a, 488, 503 
Libonia floribunda, 604, 629, 671, 717 
Libonios and Deutzias, treatment of, 177 
Lilac-bushes in a I oadon garden, 36 
Charles X., 590 
Persian, 099 
Star wort, 397 
Lilacs, 288 
forcing, 17 

Lily, African, White, 356 
Amazon, 345 

Arum, 614 ; abnormal forms of the, 

414 ; culture of, 86 ; Double-spathed, 
414 ;TDwarf, for a room, 178 

S le 


Lily beds, hardy, 574 
Bermudn, Easter, 393, 727 ; the, 490 ; 

forcing, 727 ; treatment of a, 450, 562 
Canadian, the, 593 
Chinese Sacred, for a room, 360 
Golden-rayed, 488 
Harrisi, useful, 347 
Madonna, fl*avers of the, 310 
name of a, 577, 591 
Nankeen, 628, 593 

of the Valley, 3, f.l, 89,178, 337,384, 
557, 625 ; and Carnations, 176 ; and 
Violets, 60; l>ed of, 564; Bush, 
flowers of the, 672 ; damping o£T, 150 ; 
early, 688, 704; forcing, 558; in a 
bed, 142, 159 ; Tree, 87 ; Tree, flower- 
ing-shoots of, 87 
Plantain, 223 ; SiebohTs, 443 
Scarborough, the, 31 
St. Bruno’s, the, 478 
the, 248 

) Water, seed, 104 

Lilies and Irises, 248, 207, 273; for 

market, 217 

Arum, 500, 615, 718 ; for Christmas and 
Easter, 315, 384, 

Belladonna, 34, 47 
best, 701 
Cliinese, 730 
choice, 508 

Day, 206 ; in pots, 63S 

Eucharis, in a cool greenhouse, 500 

for a room, 347 

hardiest, the, 488 

hard\, some good, 528 

in pots, 97, 534 

in the garden, 593 

Madonna, 189 ; and White Gladioli, 489 
of the Valley, 344, 62!); not flowering, 
190 

packing, 432 
Plantain, 241, 443, 616 
treatment of, 396, 411 
Water, 368 ; and other flowers arranged 
in a tubular flower-stand, 265 ; from 
seed, 21; hardy, 59, 104, 168 ; rats 
and,111 

White, underneath jtergola at Palazzo 
Barba rigo, Venice, 447 
Liliiim auratuni, etc., 313, 488, 577, 678 ; 
growing, 698 

Browni, 508 ; flowers of, 528 
canadense, 593 

Candidam, 264, 310, 337, 593, 625 
elegans, 593 
gigantemn, 150 

Hariisi, 557; for a window, 490, 727; 

forcing, 727 ; treatment of, 213 
Leichtlini, 319 

longifloruin, 51 ; L. Harrisi, 393 
Pardalinum, 595 
Pomptmivm, flower of, 594 
xpecivsum Knrtzeri, 97 ; s. var. 

rubrum, 595 
superbum, 339 
testaceum, 593 

Liliums tor early forcing, 393 
packing, 460 
soil for the, 97 
Lime and coal-ashes, 549 
gas, and wireworm, 373, 384, 398 
trees, 550 

water and worms, 128, 144, 157 
Limes, Evergreens under, 222 
Liming a garden, 471 
Limnocharis Humboldti, 282 
Linaria tristis, 240 

Linden, Weeping, White-leaved, 550 
Linuni granuiflorum, 179 
Liquid-manure, 63, 75, 168, 534. 721 ; and 
its abuse, 627 ; damping down of, 112 ; 
for Tomatoes, 341 
Lisianthus princeps, 693 
Loam, clayey, Rhododendrons in a, 318 
definition of, 576 
for Chrysanthemums, 128 
good, 547 
turfy, strong, 365 
Loasas, 467 
Lobelia, 718 
Blue, 627 
cardinalis, 110 
erinus, 496, 500 
for a basket, 613 
hybrida, 110 

| Scarlet, wintering, 168 
I speciosa, 179 
splendens, 110 
syphilitica, 110 
Tupa, 110 

Lobelias, Blue and White, 612 
herbaceous, hardy, 110,167 
in pots, 106 

Lomaria fluviatilis, 438$ 

Gibba, 28 

London garden, Lilac-hushes in a, 36; 

sow ing seeds broadcast in a, 29 
Lonicera, 684 
sempervirens, 684 
Lopholepis pilotelloides, 515 
Lotiuat, flowers and fruit of the, 606 
the, 606 

Loxogramma avenia, 646 
involula, 646 
lanceolata, 646 
Loxogrammas, 646 

Luculia gratissima, 686; dot ce ring-shoot 
of, 147 

LnfTa sponges, 226 
•. Lupine, White, the, 247 
Lupines, 206 

Lupinus polyphyllus, 206 
L) caste aroniatica, 697 
costata, 637, 097 
cnienta, 697, 733 
1 Deppei, 697 


Lycaste Harrisoni®, 416 
1 Mrasuresiana, 697 

Skinueri, 40,697; S. alba, 523 
i Lvcastes, 697 

| Jailing and becoming spotted, 537 
Lychnis Ilaageana, 253 
Lygodimn seandens, 602 
Lygodiums, 123 

Lyre-flower, the, fora window, 102 
Lysimachia Nummularia aurea, 667, 700 


M 


lUf ACAW pulling out its feathers, 414 
•Ml Mackaya hella 230 
Madonna Lily, flowers of the, 310 
Lilies, 189; and White Gladioli, 489 
Maggots on Parsnips, 226 
Magnolia acuminata, 221, 419 
Camphelli, 221, 419 
conspicua, 221, 419 
cutting back a, 651 
I Frasen, 221, 419 
glauca, 221, 419 
grandiflora, 221, 419 
Hvpoleuea, 222, 420 
Kohus, 222, 420 
macrophylla, 222, 420 
obovata, 222, 419 
on a house-wall, 230 
propagating a, 385 
stellata, 222, 420 
treatment of a, 208 
tripetala, 222, 420 
Watsoni, 222, 420 
Magnolias not flowering, 110 
the, 221, 419 

Maiden-hair Fern, British, the, 720; 
Golden, a, 473; in a basket, 257 ; 
Japanese, a, 47 ; true, fronds of a, 
646 

Ferns, 183, 827, 505, 518, 724, 733 ; and 
Selaginellos, 703 ; for cutting, 99,310 ; 
Golden, 473 ; unhealthy, 348 
Spleenwort, 622 

Maiden’s Wreath in a pot, 660; spray of, 
on a ladtfs head, 561 ; the, 660 
Maize, Japanese, 250 
or Indian Corn, 320 
Making a hot-bed, 733 
a propagator, 730 

Mallow, Indian, and the African Hemp, 
625 

Jcw’b, the, 162 

Management of a garden, 807, 430 
of an orchard, 266 
of a Parrot, 603, 720, 733 
of a propagator, 11 
of a vinery, 703 
of Bees, 55, 481, 537, 684, 666 
I of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 477 
of Pear-trees, 409, 424 
of pot-Roses, 400 
of room plants in summer, 274 
of swanns of Bees, 167 
Mandevilla suaveolens, 496 
Manetti stock for Roses, 172 
Manure, 117, 165, 356, 369 
artificial, 92, 342, 555 ; for a garden, 
307 ; for Vines, 711 
blood as, 210 
cow, 670. 691 
decayed and refuse, 475 
Ash, dressing Asparagus beds with, 132 
for a garden, 4 
for Begonias, 11, 20 
for Chrysanthemums, 244 
for fruit-trees, 346 
for Potatoes, 118 
for Vines, 329 ; blood as, 710 
fowl, 409 
free use of, 227 
leaf, making, 432, 457 
liquid, 63, 75, 16s, 534, 721 ; and its 
abuse, 627 ; damping down with, 112 ; 
for Tomatoes, 341 
nig, in the garden, 64 
Pigeon’s, for Chrysanthemums, 212 
Potatoes and, 259* 

Rabbit, 74 

rotten, substitute for, 192, 204 
sawdust as, 449, 460 
, Seaweed as, 58!) 
solid, 252 

stable, 726 ; good, 610 
Standen’s, 679 
using, 488, 497 
vegetable, 539 

Manures for Cinerarias and Calceolarias, 

688 

nature of, 227 

for Roses, 62, 334, 351, 372, 375 
Manuring flower-border, 348 
ground, 398, 412 
Maple, Silver, leaves of the, 614 
! variegated the, 288 
Maples, Japanese, 161 
Marguerite Carnations, 11 
flowers of, 493 

Marguerites, 337, 493, 513, G25, 629 
for a room, 445 
for winter, 436 
Marigold Orange King, 255 
Marigolds, 179 
Marjoram, 572 
Market, best Peas for, 716 
bunch of Scorzonera, a, 647 
Carnations for, 21 
Cineraria, good type of, a, 655 
culture of Spinach for, 702 
early Tomatoes for, 592, 546, 589 
flowers, 337 
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Market, forcing Rhubarb (or, 132 
gardening, 2-85 
growing for, 487, 497 
Honey for, 2S3 
Hydrangeas for, 146 
Irises and Lilies for, 217 
Melon, best, 672 
Mushrooms for, 726 
Pink Hydrangea, culture for, 387 
plants for, 98 
Plums, good, 587 
pot of, tulips, a, 644 
Strawberry growing for, 321 
Srawbcrries for, 181 
Tea Roses and Pelargoniums for, 536 
Tomatoes for, 8, 702 ; under glass for, 


Mournin;/ Iris, 715 
Mulberry-branch, planting a, 621 
Mulching, 117 
and protecting Roses, 545 
and watering, 239 
fruit-trees, 135 
Turnip-rooted Celery, 205 
Mulgedium Plumieri, 411 
Mullein, Cretan, 580 

Olympian, foliage of, 287 
Mulleins, 159 
Musas from seed, 344, 353 
Muscat drapes, 238 

Mushroom bed, 294 ; Moss-litter for, 225 
beds in cellars, 90 ; regularly moistened, 
106 


702 

Vegetable Marrow culture for, 659 
Marrow Peas, 165 

Vegetable, culture for market, 659; 
Long White, 46; Old White, 26; White, 
659 

Marrows, Bush, 611 
unhealthy, 304 

Vegetable, 26, 46, 236, 258; culture of, 
717 

Marvel of Peru from seed, raising, 106 
Masdevallia Armini, 120 
flnestrata, 226 
ignea, 600 
Sliuttleworthi, 39 
Masdevallias, 82, 93, 214, 226 
Maxillaria lutea alba, 200 
Sanderiana, 467 
tenuifolia, 679 
venusta, 453 
Meadow Rue, the, 185 
Saffron, Roxy, 300 
Mealy-bug, 431, 460 
destroying, 621 
on Tacsonia, 530 
on Vines, 355 
Meconopsis, 683 
aculeata, 683 
eambrica, 033 
nepalensis, 683 
Wallichi, 683 
Medlar and Roses, .‘197 
Melocactus communis, 254 
Melon, best, and Vegetable Marrow, 148 ; 
market, 672 
Little Heath, 141 
Water, 465 
Melons, 354, 371 

and Cucumbers, growing, 648 ; in 
frames, 380 

in a vinery, growing, 725 
in frames, 210 
splitting, 372 
stopping, 181 
treatment of, 296 
Water, 465 

Mercury as a vegetable, 1:13 
Mesembrvanthemums and Double Petu¬ 
nias, 469 

Mezereon, 89, 050 

Michaelmas Daisy, jlmcers of a, 471 ; 
Ueath-like, 578 
Daisies, 398, 471, 574, 578 
Microlepia hirta and cristata, 416 
Mignonette, 179,480, 717 
in pots, 041 
pot, 353, 369 
seed,147 

varieties of very distinct, 611 
Mildew, Clematis attacked by, 358, 368, 
388 

on Chrysanthemums, 292 
on Grapes, 7 

on Roses, 348, 72L ; soft-soap and sul¬ 
phur for, 721 
on Vines, 195 
sulphur for, 219 
Mildewed Roses, 361 
Miltonia Clowesi, 144 
cuneata, 100 
flavescens, 150 
Moreliana, 28 
spectabilis, 416 

vexillaria, 226. 584 ; v. rubella, 474 
Warscewiczi, 309 
Mimulus maculosus, 609 
Mina lobata, 93 
Mint, 572 

Mistletoe, 459, 590, 654 
on an Apple-tree-branch, 590 
Mocassin-flower, the, 210 ; the, in the 
rock-garden, 445 

Mock Orange, 10, 556 ; in jtoavr, a, 10 
Mohria th irifraga, frond of, 380 
Monarda didyma and tiarella, 595 
Monkey Bread, 68 
Puzzle, 458 

Munstera delicioxa, 211; at Funchal, 
Madeira, 435 : culture of, 211 
Moorea irrorata, 679 

Mormodes and Catasetums, 733; par- 
dinium, 318 

Moitar, old, and garden soil, 292 
Moss-curled Endive., 341 
Hyacinths in, 346 
litter for Mushroom-bed, 225 
on a lawn, 83, 98 
on a tennis-lawn, 683, 701 
peat, lit ter, for stiff land, 606 
Roses, 585, 095 
Mosses and Ferns, 228 
Mossy lawns, 563, 715 
Saxifrage as a window' flower, 225 
Moth, Lackey, the, 120 
Orchids, white, the. 128 
Mould, leaf, 9, 10, 530; making, 450; 

wireworms in, 665 
Mountain Ash berries, 374, 387 
Cornflower, the, 2>KJ 


failure, a, 710 
growing, 314 

house, 58, 124, 202, 302, 442, 526, 570, 
638 

Mushrooms, 199, 453 
and Rhubarb in a shed, 450 
cool cellar for, a, 100 
for market, 726 
for summer, 172 
gathering, 459 
growing, 588 
in a frame, 33 
in summer, 166 
W’oodlice versus, 373, 388 
Musk, 717 

Mussinda erytrophylla, 270 
frondosa, 276 
luteola, 276 
Mussindas, 276 
Mustard and Cress, 626 
Myrobalan Plum, 401 
Myrsiphvllum asparagoides, 363 
Myrtle cuttings, 339 
Sand, the, 2U3 
treatment of a, 130, 218 
Myrtles, cuttings of, 375 
for a window, 375 
young, 199 


N 

1JAM1 of a Lily, 577, 591 
A™ Names of Chrysanthemums, 569, 592 
of plants and fruits, 13, 40, 55, 68, 82, 
93, 106, 121, 136, 150, 109, 185, 200, 

214, 226, 240, 264, 268, 282, 299, 312, 

324, 336, 349, 362, 376, 391, 404, 416, 

439, 454 , 467 , 481, 509, 523, 537, 552, 

567, 584, 600, 617, 666, 679, 693, 706, 
720, 733 

Narcissi, 51, 625, 686 
Roman, 629 
Xarcissus bifforus, 686 
ca lath gnus reffexus, 541 
Emperor, 139’ 
flowers djing off. 111, 130 
Hybrid, a, 487 
minor, bonier of, a, 447 
not flowering, 143 
Sir Wat kin, 423 
Tazetta, 360 

Nasturtiums, 179, 3S2, 612 
and annual Sweet Peas, 102 
Nature, freaks of, 478 
Naturally-grown Chrysanthemums, 037 
Neapolitan Violets, 354, 309, 412 
Nectarine and Peach flower-buds, thin¬ 
ning, 116 
Nectarines, 180 
Neglected shrubs, 723 
Nemesia, the, 375 
Nemophila insignis, 148 
Neottopteris <4reviIlea, 214 
Nepenthes Mastersiaua, 336 
Sedeni, 50 

Nephrolepis, the, 681 
Nerine Fothergilli, 462 
sarniensis, 80, 92 
Netera depressa, culture of, 67 
Nettles, destroying, 352, 369 
in a shrubbery, 10 
on a farm, 367 

New Zealand Flax, 307 ; Reed, 472, 663; 
shrubs, seeds from, 161, 183; Speed- 
well, 573; Speedwells, shrubby, 573 
Xicotiana affinis, 167, 168, 244, 311, 718 ; 
increasing, 168 

Nitrate of soda, 398 ; and superphosphate, 
125 ; on a lawn, 516, 532 
North greenhouse, plants for a, 729 
Xosegag of wild winter fiotvers, a, 517 
Nosegays, winter, 617 
Notes, seasonable, Bees, 734 
Nothoel®na trichonmnoides, 515 
Nurses for plantations, 633 
Nut, Cola, 733 
Nut-trees, treatment of, 400 
Nuts, Coquilla, 150 
Walnut-tree dropping its, 266 
Nymphsea alba, 59 
flava, 59 

marliacea olbida, 59; m. carnen, GO 
odorata exquisita, 60; o. rosacea, GO ; o. 

sulphurea, 60 
tuberosa, 59 
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O AK Fern, 323 

Oaks, Poison, of North America, 416 
Odontoglossmn Alexandras 39, 93, 282, 
439, 552 ; A. Regina!, 706 
bictonensis, 492 
blandum, 516, 584 
Cervantesi, 65, 516 


oirrhesum, 312 


I 


I 


Odontoglossum citrosmum, 100, 600 
crispum, 453 
eugenes, 584 
grande, 453, 537, 584 
Haiti, 719 

Harrvanum, 370, 567, 600 
hastilabium, 312, 496 
Lindeni, 496 
Lindleyanum, 361 
moculatum, 136 
mulus, 68 
nebulosum, 652 
Pescatorei, 312 
Reiehenheiini, 179 

Rossi Amesianum, 584 ; R. majus, 13 
Ruckerianum, 121 
Cro-Skinneri, 496, 652 
Wilckeanum Palleus, 309 
Odontoglossums, 82, 121, 298, 460, 537, 
552, 567, 075 
imported, 185 
other Orchids with, 093 
potting, 376 
treatment of, 474 
(Enothera, 88 
alhicaulis, 463 
biennis, 463 
aespitosa, 463 
fruticosa, 463 
linearis, 403 
marginals, 463 
Missouriensis, 403 
ovata, 463 
speciosa, 463 
tanacetifolin, 463 
taraxifolia, 403 
triloba, 403 

Oil-jars, Dalian, for half-hardy ffoirers, 
025 ; use of, 025 

stoves, 065, 717 ; for a greenhouse, 448 
Oldsicinforil Castle, Stourbridge, 219 
Oleander, cutting down an, 100 
compost for the, 402, 410 
not flowering, 11, 23, 290 
treatment of an, 146,156 
Oleanders, etc., 194 
compost for, 426 
cutting back, 345 
Olearia Ounni, 51 
Haasti in floirer , 45 
ramulosa, 003 
Olearias, 140 

Olympian Mullein, foliage of, 2S7 
Omphalodes verna, 143, 412 
Oncidium amplicntum majus, 197 
Bird's-beak, the, 574 
concolor, UK) 
crispum, 600 
Croesus, 336, 454 
curium, 254 
flabelliferum, 312 
flexuosum, 589 
Forbesi, 552 
Oardneri, 439 
Harrisonianuin, 509 
* bn statu m, 268 
incurvum, 416, 474 
Krameriatuim, 219 
Ijeopoldianum, 254, 407 
leucochilum, 437 
Limminghei, 438 
luridum, OSS 

macranthum, 28, 121,312 
Marshallianum, 150 
ornithorrhynchum, 574 
papilio, 219 
Phahonopsis, 20 

S ubes, 720 
chlinii, 150 
sessile, 254 
sphacelatum, 560 
Hphegiferum, 293 
splendidum, 370 
tigrinum, 444, 537, 712 
varicosum, 433, 496, 58.3, 706; versus 
majus, 509 

Onion, Blood-red or Flat Italian, 373 
fly, 373, S88 

Paris, Silver-skinned, 374 
Pear-sha/wd Spanish, 520 
Tripoli, 356 

White Spanish or Reading, 373 
Onions, 328, 610 
autumn-sown, 253, 356 
for show, 07, 499, 520, 528 
for winter use, 520 
Potato, 317 

Spanish, White and Browm, 373 
Spring, 529 ; sown, 716 
Oniscus, 370 

Onychiuin japonioum, 681 
Ophiopogen jaburan variegatum, 710 
the, 530 

Orange and Citrus family, the, 235 
Mock, 10, 550; in flower, a, 10; Stone- 
croj>, 307 

Orange-tree from a pip, 115; treatment 
of an, 434 

Orange-trees, unhealthy, 174 
Oranges, Mock, two good, 193 
Orchard an old, 710 
Blackberries in an, 7 
(fourteen acres), destroyed by insects, 
caterpillars, etc., 271 
house, the, 90, 124, 172, 352, 380, 430, 
680, 6:18, 096; trees, 498 
houses, work in, 01 
management of an, 266 
Orchard, Apple, planting, 537 
Orchid, autumn-flowering, an, 574 
book, 692, 706 
collection, cost of an, 453 
culture, 121 

for a cold greenhouse, 733 
1 good amateur’s a, 041 
I growing, poor man's record of, 666 


I Orchid house, 298, 496; temperatures, 584 
importation, 600 
Rattle-snake, the, 438 
roots, broken, 719 

1 Orchids, 0, 20, 39, 53, 65, 80, 90, 100, 110, 
128, 144, 100, 179, 197, 210, 219, 232, 

245, 202, 274, 292, 309, 318, 327, 342, 

354, 370, 377 , 384 , 412, 421, 437 , 444, 

460, 474, 492, 506, 510, 530, 548, 500, 

573, 589, 604, 641, 064, 675, 688, 097, 

712, 731 

and their culture, 552 
best winter-flowering, 65 
British, 552 
Butterfly, the two, 219 
culture of, 719 
eaten by snails, 93 
fancy, 583 

flowering in or about August, 733 
for a bay window, 693 
for a cool greenhouse, 590, 004, 731 
for a span-roofed house, 066 
for a warm-house, 168 
for open border, 282 
from Brazil, 54 
in a cool-house, 600 
i in a drawing-room, 679 

, in a greenhouse, 232 

i in a plant-house, 079 

in a vinery, 354 
Indian, 82 

; Lady’s Slipper, 501 

native, 80 

| potting, 720 ; time for, 324 

quantity of, a, 28 
rei>ottiiig, 523 
Slipper, 064 
lhrips on, 693 
While Moth, the, 128 
with greenhouse plants, 006 
with Odontoglossums, other, 093 
Orchis, British, 210 
fine hardy, a, 197 
foliosa, 6, 197 

Ornamental flowering trees, Cherries as, 
385 

Grasses, 472 
leaved plants, 480 
plants for a stove, 500 
Ornamenting a parapet, 29, 52 
■ Ornithot/alum nutans, 503 
Orobanches, 370 
Osmanthns, 004, 653 
Ostrowskia magnifica, 515, 724 
j Outdoor be«ls or borders, 519 
] border, Roses for an, 334 

Chrysanthemums, 592, 601, 032 
culture, Violets for, 61, 76 
garden, 2, 10, 30, 44, 58, 70, 84, 96, 108, 

124, 138, 154, 172, 188, 202, 216, 228, 

242, 250 , 270, 286, 302, 314 , 320, 338, 

352, 360, 380, 394, 406, 418, 430, 442, 

| 456, 470, 484 , 498, 512, 526, 540, 554, 

i 570, 580, 002, 020, 038, 054 , 008, 682, 

090, 708, 722 

plants, 3. 24, 33, 49. 59. 76, 88, 103, 110, 
139, 142, 158, 175, 189, 206, 223, 231, 
248, 267 , 272, 287 , 306, 310. 331, 343, 

357, 367, 382, 398, 411, 425, 430, 440, 

403, 471, 4»7, 507, 514, 515, 531, 532, 

549, 562, 574 , 593, 615, 623, 642, 003, 

676, 683, 700, 714 
Roses, 18 
Vine, an, 7 

Own-root Roses, 192, 291 
I Tea Roses, 260 

Oxybaphus nyetagineus, 391 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 710 


P 

] PACKING IJlies, 432 
* Liliums, 400 

[ Peaches, 400 ; and Grapes, 260 
I Pwonia Witmanniana, 549 
Preony albifiora, 623 
I Herbaceous, the, 357 
Single, a, 549 

Tree at Easton Lodge, Munkstown, Co. 
Dublin, 75; in flower in Scotland, 

I 309 ; notes on the, 409 
| White, 023 

Pmonies, 49 
Herbaceous, 231, 023 
planting, 103 
l Single, 549 

Tree, 309 ; propagation of, 70 
| Paint for fruit-trees, 504 
Painting hot-water pipes, 213 
Paling, black, hiding a, 399 
Palm, Bungalow or Cabbage, 558 
Date, Slender, the, 717 
; Easter, 08 

large, a, 08 

leaves becoming brown, 150; dving, 
! 114, 134 

i Parlour, the, 445, 530 

room, good, 698 
Sago, the, 523 

treatment of a, in a window', 100 
Palms, 098 

and Cycads for rooms, 347 
and Ferns for a conservatory, 174 
Date, the, 717 

etc., in jardinieres, treatment of, 118 

for the greenhouse, 282 

from seed, 558 

hardier, some of the, 675 

in a greenhouse, 336 

in pots and tubs, 226 

spotted, 693 

treatment of, 102, 192, 146 
varieties of, 558 

Original from 
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Palma, watering, 614 
Pampas Grass, 59, 472, 575 
Pancratium frngrans, 050 
treatment of, 208 
Pitnicum rariegatam, 645 
Patiicums, 472 
Pans, seed, large-sized, *213 
Pansy cuttinirs, 288 
seedlings. 344. 358 
Tufted, White Swan, 244 
Pansiesand Geraniums, cutting of, 411,417 
common, Pinks and Arabis, 126 
etc., from seed. 142 
fancy. 319 
seedling. 104 
Tufted, 49 
Pa parer Jl/oeax, 563 
l’apaw-tree, the, 254 
Paradise Apple-3tocks, 26 
Par.'.tfin-oil and water for plants, 238, 253 
Vines dressed with, 101 
Parapet, ornamenting a, 29, 52 
Paris Daisies, 509 

Park, St Janies', stupid work in, 706 
I*arks, public, rockwork for, 416 
Parnassia palustris, 143 
Parrot, management of a, 693, 720, 733 
treatment of a, 14, 41 
Tulips, the, 164 
Parsley, 328, 373, 565, 572 
Kern, the, 457, 493 
in winter, 67 
Parsnips for show, 676 
maggots on, 226 
Passi flora Constance Elliot, 78 
Passion-Hower, 344 
P.lue, the, 311 
in fruit, 3s3, 400 
pot, worms in a, 12 
treatment of a, 290, 305 
Pasture land, Bracken on, 472 
Path, garden, 3; kitchen garden, 726; 

trees for a, 161, 183 
Paths, garden, weeds in, 158 
J J ea American Wonder , 571 
aud Bean for show, 648 
Auvergne, true, the, 328 
culture, notes on, 117 
Earliest of All, 499 
Exoniau, 199 

Last on'>t Supreme, 73; William the 
First, 73 

AY Plu* Ultra, 236 
Peas, 236, 626 

and Cherries, keeping birds from, 107 

and their culture, 571 

f*est, tor market, 716 

climbing, 237 

culture of, 165 

early, 73, 220, 499 ; in pots, forwarding, 
617 ; under glass, 499 
Everlasting, 33, 332, 700 
few good, a, 33 
for show in July, 120 
growing, 702 

late, 165, 204 ; sowing newlv-saved seed 
of, -204 
Marrow, 165 

Runner, awl Brow! Beans, CIO 
sowing, 702 ; in pots, 647 
Sparrows, damage, 571 
Sweet, 4, 249, 337, 594, 625, 662 ; annual, 
and Nasturtiums, 1<>2 
wire-netting for, 148 
young, green tops of, 551 
Peach and Nectarine flower-lmds, thin¬ 
ning, 116 

branches, dung, 116 
dropping its buds, 703, 711 
Early Amsden J ..me, 251 
growing, 726 
house, lean-to, 212 
leaved llairbell, White, 367 
shoots, crowded, 164 
Peaches, 180, 195 
and Grapes, packing, 266 
and Tomatoes under glass, 504 
liasket of, a, 195 
flavour in, 195 
in pots, 321, 582 
packing, 460 
time of gathering, 195 
training, 126 
treatment of, 212 
Peach-tree branch withering, 239 
losing its flowers, 72 
P jach-trces after forcing, 296 
scale on, 478 
treatment of, 49 

Pear and Apple-trees, canker in, 504 
Beurre Bachelier, 486; R. d'Amanlis, 
271 ; B. Diel, 91 ; B. Ranee, 582 
Bishop's Thumb, 72 
Chaumontel, 582 

Citron dex Carmen, 329; dowering- 
spray of, 4<)9 
Doyennd d’Ete, 329 
Dit cheese d’A ngoulrme, 401 
Flemish Beauty, 535 
for a south-east wall, 305 
for a wall, 433 
Glou Morceau, 582 
Jargonelle, 329 
Josephine de Maline*, 582 
Knight’s Monarch, 582 
Louise Bonne of Jersej*, 26, 711 
Marie Louise, 400 
AY Phut Means, 582 
J’itmaston.. Duchess, 710 
Souvenir ilu Ccngres, 329 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, 329 
Winter Nelis, 582 
Pears, 180, 239, 336, 346, 372 
owl Apples in a greenhouse, 518 
and Plums, 621 
Apples, and Plums, CC0 
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Pears, August, 329 
autumn, some good, 400 
gathering and storing, 330 
good late, 582 
on a clay soil, 486, 504, 536 
profitable, 486 
pruning, 581 
some good early, 271 
varieties of, 486 
winter, 434 

Pear-tree, Apple and, treatment of, 329 
blight on, 254 
old, an, 672, 691 
planting a, 478 

Amnia nl Marie Louise, in jlmrer, 621 
treatment of a, 180, 305 
t tpright, trained for small garden, 703 
irhujed pyramid, 725 
with cracked fruit, 405 
Pear-trees for small gardens, 703 
in bloom, protecting, 136 
management of, 409, 424 
not bearing, 006 
not fruiting, 606 
not growing, 560 

pyramidal, good selections of, 725 
standard, 621 
treatment of, 725 
young, 581 
Pearl-bush, the, 492 
Peat for Azaleas, 420 
Moss-litter, 593 ; for stiff land, 606 
soil, block, Koses in a, 721 
Pelargonium, Cajie, Pretty Polly, 670 
cuttings, 833 
Master Christine, 333, 346 
Rollisson’s Unique, 629 
Zonal, Kaspail Improved, new, a, 543 ; 
White Xiphctos, 039 
Pelargoniums, 51 
as wall plants, 31 
Cape, 670 
culture of, 04 

Ivy-leaved, 574; semi-double White, 
522 

out-of-doors in Sussex, 715 
seedling, 194 

Tea Roses, etc., for market. 536 
Zonal, 237, 246, 629 ; for winter-flower¬ 
ing, 639; on a wall, 81; winter- 
flowering, for a room, 385 
Pelican-flower, the, 80 
Pentas cameo, 509 
Pentstemon, planting a, 436, 465 
Pentstemons, 288, 325 
hybrid, 343 
vigorous cuttings, 343 
Perennial Candytuft, a, 273 , 514 
Candytufts, 514 
Sunflowers, 328 
Perennials for beds, 110,189 
hardy, 728; from seed, 3, 24, 34 
herbaceous, propagation of, 383 
planting, 624 
raising, 728 
sowing, 508 
Pereskia aculeata, 361 
Pergola i rith White Lilies underneath at 
Palazzo Borbarigo, Venice, 447 
Pergolas, 446 

arches and pillars, Roses for, 608 
or creeper-covered walks, 466 
Perilla nunkinensis, 612, 718 
Peri pi oca grieca, 271 
Penstehia elata, 573 
Periwinkles, hardy, 318 
Pernettyas, 140 

Perpetual-flowering Begonias for a room, 
294 

Hybrid Rose, the, 220; Roses, early- 
flowering, 89 

Spinach, or Spinach Beet, 8 
Persian Cyclamen, well-grown, a, 85 
Cyclamens, 86 
Pests, insect, 225 
Petnua volubilis, 282 
Petroleum and water, 497 
and weeds, 286 

Petunia, Double, floictr of, 718 
Petunias, 348, 718 
Balsams, and Begonias, 290 
Double, 198; and Mesembrvanthe- 
inums, 469 

Single and Double, 612 
soil for, 231 
treatment of, 564 
Phaius grandifclius, (0 
Phalamopeis amabile, 128, 537 
aphrodite, 128 
Elephant’s-trunk, the, 676 
Esmeralda, 370 
Lowi, 676 
Schilleriana, 706 
Philadelphus, 10, 556 
microphyllux, 556 
Phlebodium aureum, 66 
Phlox Drummondi, 176, 012, 718 
Phloxes, 49, 574 
Phcenix tenuis, 717 
Pholidola imbrieata, 488, 679 
Phonnium tenax, 290 
Photographic competition, award of 
prizes, 617 

Phyllocaoti blooming twice in one vear, 
501 

biformis, 93 
PhyHocactU8es, 199 
Physianthus albens, 415 
PieoLee and Carnation seeds, 357 
seeds, 36S 
Tulip, 539 
Picotees, 331 

and Carnations, notes on, 272 
Picrorrhiza Kurrooa, 206 
Pigeons for table, keeping, 523 
Pig-i lanurein the gaiden, 54 


Pigeons, keeping, 481 
manure for Chrysanthemums, 212 
trapping and killing, 240 
Pillar, Jasminum grown round a, 415 
Roses, 43 

Pillars and arches, Roses for, 37 
arches and pergolas, Roses for, 60S 
Pimelea siiectabUis, 71 
Pine-apples, 48, 672 
Pine cones, 226 
Pines, 654, 708 
and Vines, treatment of, 164 
three, 612 

Pink, Clove-scented, 477 
f ne, 244 

good White, a, 221 
I.ady Blanche, 615 
Napoleon HI., 242 
show, 615 
the, 1, 196, 615 
Pinks, 337, 574 
and Cur nations, 477 
Common Pansies, and Arabis, 136 
culture of, 3, 24, 33 
eaten, 700 

good strong plants of, 615 
losing colour, 207 
new varieties, l 

propagated, 1 

Piper nigrum, 391 
species, 150 

Pipes, hot-water, 501 ; fixing, 49*2, 676 
gas-tar on, 531 
Piptatherum Thomasi, 472 
Pitcher-plant, 50 
for a cold greenhouse, 733 
Pit, ash, an, 699 
brick, heating a, 729 
garden, a, 598, 613 
or cold frame, 557 
propagating, 628 

Pits ana frames, 124,172, 22S, 448 
cold, 16; and frames, 108 
heated, 529 
or holes, the, 630 
Plague of ants, 99 
of caterpillars, a. 140,103 
of cockchafers, a, 261 
of ratB, a, 247 

Plantain Lily, Siebold’s, 443; the, 223 
Lilies, 241*, 443, 016 
on a lawn, 25, 515 
Plantation of Raspberries, 389 
Plantations, nurses for, 633 
Plant, basket, Asparagus pluinosus ns a, 
559 ; Tuberous Begonta ax a, 853 
Dove, the, 573 
for a centre of a bed, 103 
for screen, 336 
growing and electricity, 707 
nardy, new, a, 116 
Hemp, the, 514 
house, Orchids in, 679 
Ice, the, 1*2 

India-i ubber, the, 11, 23, 52, 230, 530 
treatment of an old, 106 
of Anthurinm Scherzerianum, a fine. 


217 

Pitcher, 50 

room, Cgcax revoluta ax a, 347 ; good, 
a, 507 ; new, a, 274 
Sensitive, 308 
stimulant, cleanly, a, 155 
table. White Azalea ax a, 295 
to grow in water, 733 
Tomato, length of a, 689 
Umbrella, the, 438 
useful, a, 175 
variegated, good, a, 503 
Plants, alpine, choice, 7*28 
and albo-carbon light, 290 
and fruits, names of, 13, 40, 55, 68, 82, 
93, 106, 121, 136, 150, 169, 185, 200, 

214, 226, 240, 254, *268, 282, *299, 312, 

324, 336, 349, 362, 376, 391, -104, 416, 

439, 454, 467, 481, 509, 5*23, 537 , 552, 

567, 584, 600, 617, 066, 679, 093, 706, 

720 


and insects, 422, 430 
and shrubs for forcing, 380 
annual and biennial, 505 
aquatic, 552 

basket, Achimenes as, 131 ; for a cold- 
house, 334 

bedding, 2, 554, 620, 714; among the, 
426 ; from seed, 612, 718 ; note on, a, 
319 

berried, good, 704 
hog, 143 

carpeting, useful, 728 
Castor-oil, seeds of, 718 
Chrysanthemum,bush, 436 ; number of, 
to grow, 691; old, what to do with, 
691 ; watering the, 215 
climbing, flowering, 683 ; window, gar¬ 
den of, 3,‘J5 
cool greenhouse. 580 
Cucumber, dying, 118; for sale, 546 : 

raising of the, 460 
Cy tigus,'in a drawing-room, 615 
dwarf, 383 ; blue-flowering, 472 
edging, 196 ; for Btages, 369 
flowering, choice, 709 ; climbing, 700 ; 

for a conservatory, 218 
foliage, for a propagator, 9, 29 ; for 
rooms, 295 ; for a lied, 676, 683 
fora Birmingham garden, 158, 176 
for a border, 159, 160, 728 
for a cold greenhouse, 462, 480 
for a conservatory, 435 
for a cool-house, 50 
for a flower-box, 69 
for a greenhouse, 686, 730 
for a herbaceous border, 53*2, 549 
for a hot greenhouse, 332 
for a London shop front, 109 


Plants for a narrow border, 700 
I for a north greenhouse, 7*29 
for a rockery, 33*2, 404 
for u shaded spot, 89, 53*2 
for a shelf, 50 
for a sloping garden, 344 
for a small garden, 594 ; greenhouse, 

1 668 ; pond, *207 

i for a south liorder under a window, 
301 

for a south-east conservatory, 315 
for a span-roofed greenhouse, 86 
for a stove-house, 200 
for a t ellis-work, 104 
i for a vinery and greenhouse, 494 
for a wall, 729 

for a window, 335 ; potting lip, 461 
for bonier of pond, 168 
for boxes and creepers for a wall, 250 
for earjK-t bedding, 563 
for conservatory, 448 
I for cuttings, preparing, 516 

I for garden, 361 

1 for market, 98 

i for next season's blooming, 445, 473 

1 for Sheffield. *244, *2u5 

for show in September, *286 

for the banks of ponds, 714 

for the dinner-table, Kerns as, 9 

for the greenhouse, 552 

for the wall of a greenhouse, 3*2 

for unheated greenhouse, 188 

for windows, 301, 3*22 ; and rooms, 53 

for winter, 386. 397 

from Burmah, 7:13 

from seeds, 11, 23 

frost-bitten, 699 

gas and, 285 

going to leaf, 33*2 

good, 208 

greenhouse, 480 ; and the late severe 
frosts, 667 ; cutting down. 028 ; from 
seed, 156, 175. 637 ; green fly on, 106 ; 
neglected, 71, 147 ; Orchids with, 
666 ; planting out, 177 ; propagating 
580 

hard-wooded, 302, 394, 442 ; in the open 
air, 256 

hardy, in pots, 539 ; lifting and replant¬ 
ing, 549; some cultivators of, 5*21 ; 
transplanting, 574 

herbaceous, 358, 367, 382 ; and Rabbits, 
488 ; in a bedroom, 322, 335 
in a cold frame, 671 
in a hardy fernery, 666 
in a Rhododendron-bed, 332, 604 
in a small garden, 6*2.3 

i indoor, 11, 2*2, 31, 50, 64. 71, 97, 114, 130 . 
| 146, 156, 173, 193, 213, 237, 246, 259, 

*275, 289, 303, 315, 33*2, 344, 358, 831, 

40*2, 414, 426, 434, 448, 402, 480, 49.3, 

500, 521, 534, 543, 557, 579, 598, <-12, 

027, 039, 655, 081, 704, 717; cuttings 

of, 704 ; watering with cold water, 
146 

j in greenhouses, grouping, 7*29 

i in pots and boxes, 543 

j in Rhododendron-beds, 591, 684 

in rooms, 29 ; watering, 662 
labelling, 609 
neglected, 532 
of Pinks, good strong, 015 
on the hack wall of a vinery, *2*2 
ornamental, for a stove, 509 
outdoor, 3, 24 , 33, 49, 59, 76 . 88, 103, 
110, 139, 142. 158, 175, 189. 200. 223. 

231, 248, *267, 272, 287, 806, 319. 3.31. 

343,357, 367, 38*2, 898, 411, 425, 456, 

446,463, 471, 487, 507, 514, 515, 5.31. 

532, 549, 562, 571, 593, 615, 023, 612, 

663, 076, 683, 7(H), 7H 

paraffin-oil and water for, *2.38 
propagating, 655 
questions, 679 
raising from seed, 558, 681 
repotting, 1*2 
rock,643 

room, good, 698 ; good, for winter, 5:30; 
management of, in summer, 274 ; 
nipped by frost, 670, 686 
Roses, exhibitors, 340 
seedling, growing on, 85 
shading, during drought, 255 
small, 613 

stove, choice, 415; fine, 217 ; fragTant, 
j 345 

I Strawberry, for forcing, 450 

succulent, 8*2 ; greenhouse for, .32 
I suitable for growing with Roses in an 

unheated house, 670 
table, 670 ; best, 295 
Tomato, diseased, 342 ; flagged, 52o; 
strong, 646 

wall. Pelargoniums ns, 31 
i water, 24 ; and paraffin -oil for, 253 
white-flowered, for cutting, 243, 262 
i wild garden, fine, *203 
| window, 445, 461; Bell-flowers as, 192; 

1 Campanulas as, 530; few useful, a, 

| 614; fibrous-rooted Begonias as, 

| 178; in winter in London, 578, 597 ; 

Tulips as, 644 

young, of Anthuriums, *218 ; of Ixoras, 
033 

Planting a Mulhem-branch, 6*21 
a Pear-tree, 478 

a Pentstemon, 436, 465 • _ j 

Apple orchards. 537 ; trees, 7*2.1 r 
Asparagus, 102 
a Vine, 587 
Briers, 483 
bulbs, time for, 104 
Carnations, 367 
Christinas Rosts, 320 
’ Clematises, 76, 396, 410 

I dinars in niiplure, 132 
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Planting'Dahlias, 714, 728 
early Cabbages, 450 
Evergreens in summer, 263 
exposed ground, 216, <512 
Freesia bulbs, 114 
Gentiauu \erna, 240 
Gladioli, 540, 563 
Irises, 728 
of bulbs, late, 78 

out Calceolarias, 135; greenhouse 
plants, 177 
Puxmies, 103 
perennials, 024 
Poplars, 506 
Ranunculi, 537 
Raspberries, 542 
Rhododendrons, 36 
Rose-beds, 380 
Strawberries, 400, 424 
Tea Roses, 585 
Tomatoes, 680 
Pleione Arthuriana, 506 
Hookeriana, 500 
huinilis, 506 ; tricolor, 507 
lagenaria, 481, 507 
leaves turning brown, 121 
maculata, 507 
Reichenbachiana, 507 
Wallichiana, 507 
Pleiones, 264, 274, 500, 651 
Pleopeltis stigmatica, 515 
Plot, shaded, plants for a, 89 
small, laying out a, 425, 430 
Plum A ngelina Burdett, a dish of, 433 
Chinese, 100 ; Double jtoieered, 17 
Coe’s Golden Drop, 606 
Gisborne, 587 
Grain! Duke, 000 
lmp£ rat rice, 006 
leaved Spinoa, the, 458 
most popular, the, 581 
Myrobalnn, 401 
Rivers’ Late, 606 
Wyedale, 606 
Plums, 180, 239 
and Pears, 621 
Apples, and Pears, 660 
late, 504, 605 
market, good, 587 
Plum-tree not bearing, 504 
trees, 451 

Plumbago alba, 246 
capensis, 237, 246, 580 
rosea cocci nea, 509 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, 31 
Poinsetlios, 613 
and Solanums, 580 
Poison Oaks of North America, 410 
Pollarding Apple-trees, 389, 401 
Polyantha Roses, the, 303 
Polyanthus, specimens of, 168 
Polygouium alflne, 391 
Polvgoniums, 616 
Polypodium, British, the, 323 
Poiypodium Dryopteri 32:1 
Polypodiums, 439 
Polvstichum capen.se, 724 
corifoliuin, 724 
falcinellum, 724 
frondosum, 724 
lonchitis, 324, 473 
vestitum, 724 
venustuin, 724 
Polystichums, 72-4 
Pompon Chrysanthemums, 543 
Ponu, border of, plants for, 108 
leaky, a, 192 
puddling a, 29 
small plants for a, 207 
Pool, rock, in a fernery, 457 
Poplars, 651 
planting, 506 

Poppy, Corn, flowers of the, 503 
Eastern, the, 189 
Giant Blue, Wallichi, QS3 
Porch covered with Vie mat is Jackmani 
and Jasmine, a, 357 
Pot Chrysanthemums firmly, 497 
culture, 519 ; annuals for, 147 ; Daffodils 
for, 119 

Maiden's Wreath in a, 560 
Marechal Niel Rose in a, 545 
Market, of Tulips, 644 
Mignonette, 353, 369 
or tub culture of Christmas Roses, 044 
Passion-flower, worms in a, 12 
root Dahlias, 305 
Rose, pruning a, 576 
Roses, 379, 527, 576; management of, 
409; treatment of, 320, 334 
Vine for the table, a, 7 ; in a, manage¬ 
ment of a, 141 
vinery, 602 

Vines, 330, 582; purchaser of the, 605 
Potato culture in stiff soils, 46 
disease, 67, 73 ; note on, 293 
late, 702 
Onions, 317 
Rosette, 450 
Schoolmaster, 450 
Scotch Champion, 588 
Potatoes, 227, 328, 475, 610 
and manure, 259 
and superphosphate, 490 
as ground cleaners, 102 
clean the soil, 476 

early, 236; and Brussels Sprouts, 571, 
610 

forcing, 626 
for heavv land, 67 
for show, 648, 658, 702 
in a house, 547 
late, 588 
manure for, 118 
of good quality, 450 
planting, 717 


Digitized b" 
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Potatoes, scabby, 341 
seed, 8, 26 46*, 490 ; in winter, <111 
Pots and beds, Gladioli in, 7S 
and ltoxcs, plants in, 543 
and tulre, Palms in, 226 
Aspidistras in, 685, 7<H 
Auriculas in, 134 
becoming green, 305 
Begonias in, 333, 344 
bulbs in, 557, 598 
Campanulas in, 457, 479 
Carnations in, 346 
Clematises in, 640 
Climbing Roses in, 669 
Day Lilies in, 638 
Deutzias in, 130 

flower, 139 ; becoming green, 340 
forwarding Early Peas hi, 647 
fruit-trees in, 536 
growing Roses in, 18 
growth in, 653 
naif-hardy annuals in, 182 
hardy plants in, 539 
Hydrangeas in, 639 
Kidney Beans in, 73 
Lilies in, 97, 534 
Lobelias in, 106 
Mignonette in, 641 
Peaches in, 321, 582 
Rhodanthes in, 114 
Roses in, 43, 669, 713 
Seakale, summer use of, in the flower 
garden, 422 

small, Hydrangeas in, 205 ; Roses in, 
851, 375 

sowing Peas in, 647 
spring-flowering bulbs in, 31 
Straw'berries in, 239 
transferring Roses from bottles to, 18 
Tea Roses in, <519 
Veronicas in, 640, 655 
Vines fruiting in, 672 ; in, 297, 354, 372 
Violets in, 11 
Potting and compost, 464 
bulbs, 519 
Cacti, 290, 308 
Chrysanthemums, 154 
early bulbs, 49-4 
Ferns, 247 
Ann, 236 

Gold and Silver Ferns, 38 
material, 393 
Odon tog loss ums, 376 
Orchids, 720; time for, 324 
soil, insects in, 14 
up plants for a window, 4’>1 
Vines and planting the canes, 605 
Poultry and Rabbits, 14, 41, 55, 68, 106, 
121, 136, 169, 214, 226, 268, 299, 324, 
363, 416, 481, 528, 517, 584, 600, 634, 
666, 680, 693 
breeding, 121 
breed of, 416 
destroying garden, 508 
house, a, 14, 55 

keeping, 121, 169, 635, 666, 080, 693, 734 
seasonable notes on, 635 
Preserving Rose-leaves, 316 
Prickly Shield Fern, 703 
Primrose, Double Crimson, the, 104 
Evening, an, 88, 463 
Himalayan, Round-headed, 231 
in the wild garden, a, 3 
Japan, the, 84 
Munstead White, 60 
White, useful, a, 00 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, 150 
coloured, 89 
Double, hardy, 106 
Evening, 88, 463 
note on, a, 110 
Primula cajntata , 231 
obconica, 50, 64, 333, 534, 539, 502, 576 ; 

seed of, 85 
scotica, 271 
sikkiuiensis, 261 
vulgaris, 3 
Primulas, 489 

Chinese, and Cyolamens, 480; and 
Deutzia gracilis, 558 
culture of, 12; for a window*, 489; 

treatment of, 685, 704, 711 
choice for show, 64 
for spring, 22, 32 
from seed, 22 
slugs eating, 552 

Privet-hedge, a, 674 ; cutting a, 684 
ovalifolium, 630 
Profit, Ferns for, 666 
flowers for, 625 
gardening for, 205, 222 
greenhouse for a, 415 
Profitable Pears, 486 
Promenma microptera, 312 
stapelloides, 342 
xanthina, 342 
Promemeas, 342 
Propagated Pinks, 1 
Propagating a Magnolia, 385 
Birch, 309 

Chrysanthemums, 633 
Echeveria retusa, 12 
Geraniums, 348 
greenhouse plants, 580 
Gum Cistus, 710 
house, 108 

Hydrangeas, 106, 136 
pit, 628 
plants, 655 
Rhubarb, 437 
Roses by cuttings, 5 
Scarlet Ixia, 169 
Tea Roses, 90 
Tuberous Begonias, 81 
Variegated Holly, 709 
Propagation of herbaceous perennials, 383 


Propagation of Tea Roses, 260 
of the Carnation. 272 
of the common Hawthorn. 264 
of Tree-Pn*onies, 75 
Propagator, a, 704 , 733 
constructing a, 664, 669 , c.sS 
foliage plants for a, 9, 29 
lamp for a, 704 
making a, 730 
management of a, 11 
uses of a, 729 

Protecting and mulching Roses, 545 
vegetables, 546 
Prime, Italian, 504 
Kelsey, fruiting-branch of, 239 
Pruning, 452, 649 
an Apple-tree, 7 
and clipping shrubs, 550 
and dressing Vines, 648 
and repotting Roses, 553 
a pot Rose, 576 
a Vine, 519, 535 
a Wistaria, 572 
dwarf Roses, 576 
Figs, 126 

Fig-trees, 536, 542 
flowering shrubs, 288 
hedges, 317 

newly-planted Apple-trees, 649 
of Syringa and Guelder Rose, 87 
Pears, 581 

root, versus root-lifting, 91 
Roses, 4, 695 
Rose-trees, IS 

summer, 575 ; of fruit-trees, 180 
Vines, 649, 690, 703 
winter, 542 
Prunus, 139 
sinensis'ft.-pi., 17 
triloba, 109 
Pteris cretica, 413 
not thriving, 515 
Pterises, the, 81 
Puddling a pond, 29 

Pullet continuing to lav miniature eggs, 
136 

Pyramidal Rockfoil, 206 
Pyramid Pear-tree, winged, a, 725 
Pear-trees, 725 ; a good selection of, 
725 

trees, 542 

Pyrethrum, 285, 612 
aureum, 718 
uliginosum, 49, 513, 574 
Pyrethrums, 49, 76 
Double, 320 

Pyrola rotundifalia, 575 

Pyrus japonica, 98, 140 ; j. virginalis, 109 

Pyruses, two beautiful, 140 


Q uassia-chips. syringing Tube¬ 
roses with. 494 
Question, legal, 30*2 
Vine, a, 265 

Questions, 12, 28. 39, 54, 67. 81, 92. 105, 
120, 135, 149, 168, 185. 199. 213. 225, 

240, 253, 26S, 2*1, 29s, 311. 323, 336, 

31-3, 361, 375, 3S9, 403. 416, 426. 437, 

453, 466, 430, 495, 503, 522. 536. 551, 

566, 533, 599, 616, 634, 651, 665, 673, 

692, 704. 705, 718 

plant, 679 

Queische <f Italic. 504 
Quick, raising. 410 


RABBIT-MANURE, 74 

D Rabbits and herbaceous plants, 488 
and Poultry, 14, 41, 55, 68, 10rt, 121, 
136, 169, 214, 226, 268, 299, 324, 363, 
416, 481, 523, 567, 584, 600, 634, 666, 
680, 693 
catching, 414 
feeding, 41, 68 

Radish, Early Scarlet Frame, 304 
Horse, extirpating, 304, 323 
Red Turnip, 304 
Radishes, 626 
and their culture, 304 
March and April sowings, 304 
Raising perennials, 728 
Quick, 410 

Ranunculi, planting, 537 
Ranunculus asiatums, 677 
Raspberry-cane, 135 
Raspberries, 371 
autumn, treatment of, 390 
best, 587 

plantation of, 389 
planting, 542 
treatment of, 296 
Rats and Water lilies, 111 
in a garden, 587 
plague of, a, 247 
Rearing Turkeys, 299 
Red Broom, 709 
spider, 348 ; on Vines, 163 
Reed, New Zealand, 472, 663 
Refuse and decayed manure, 475 
cider, 654 

Replies, 13, 28, 40, 55, 68, 82, 93, 106, 120, 
135, 150, 168, 185, 200, 214, 226, 210, 
254, 268, 282, 298, 324, 336, 348, 361, 
376, 390, 404, 416, 427, 438, 453, 467, 
481,496,509, 523, 537, 551, 567, 583, 
600, 652, 666. 679, 692, 706, 719 
Repotting Orchids, 523 


Repotting plants, 12 
Retinospora aurco-reticulata, 263 
Rhodanthes in pots, 114 
Rhododendron bed, plants in a, 332. col 
l*eds, plants in, 591, 6K| 
fr •grant issiimini, 735 
good, a, 492 

greenhouse, a, 23; Lady Alice Fit:- 
william, 3s| 

niultitlonini, 119 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas in shrub¬ 
beries, 264 
and Laurels, 385 
cutting back, t!84 
early, 590 
grafting, 17, 36 
growing, 23 

hybrid, greenhouse. 6*1 
iii a clayey loam, 3 is 
layering, 98 
planting, 36 
transplanting, 109 
treatment of, 150 
Bhadotypos kerrioides, 710 
U niharb and Globe Artichokes, 61u 
and its culture, 437 
and Mushrooms in a shed, 450 
and Seakale, forcing, 519; roots, 565 
best kinds of, 490 
bundle of well-grown, 437 
early, growing, 566, 571 
forcing, H, 305, 437 ; for market, 132 
for show*, 166 
from seed, 205, 225 
good, a, 148 
propagating, 437 
seedling, 168 
treatment of, 520, 528 
Victoria, 519 

Rhus cotinus, 317, 339, 699 
Ribbon border, 514 
Rich&rdia, 51 

itthiopica and Little Gem, 500 
nana, ITS 
Richardias, 500 
Ririna beds, 704 
Road-sera pings, 1 
Robins building. 106, 733 
Hock Cress, Purple, 189 
garden, shrubs for the, 245 : the Moccasin - 
flotcer in the, 445 
plants. 643 
pool in a fernery, 457 
Roses, 491 

Rockery, plants for a, 332, 464 
Stonocrup for, 368, 382 
Rockeries in small gardens. 044 
Rockets, Whit •. transplanting. 3o> 
Rockfoil. pyramidal, 206 
Hockwork, Ferns for a. 112 
for public parks, 416 
Hodgersia jsstophylla, 4*7 
Kodrigucziii candid a. 262 
fragrans. 262 

growing in a hanyiii'i-tsiskct. «i, 267 
secundu, 2-2, 584 ; and others, 202 
venusta, 262 

Roman Hyacinths for a room. : 60 
ltomneya Coulter!. 24, 471 ; tbnr rs ,>/, 382 
Roof, glass, leaky. 5oU 
greenhouse, .*>00 
leaky, a. 494 

Room and window* gardening, 84 
Anemones for a, 360 
British Ferns for a, 250 
Calla sethiopieu for a, 614 
Chinese Sacred Lily for a, 360 
Daffodils for a, 423 
Datura suaveolens in a, 360 
decoration, Van Thol Tulips for, 69 
Drachmas in a, 578 

drawing, Cytisus plants for a, 615; 

Orchids in a, 679 
Dwarf Arum Lily for a, 178 
fibrous-rooted Begonias for a, 578 
Genista fragrans for a, 542 
Gesnera cinnabarina for a, 4)3 
Gladioli for a, 347 
Lilies for a, 347 
Marguerites for a, 445 
Palm, yoist. 698 

perpetual-flowering Begonias fora, 294 
jdant, Cyras rerulufn a* a, 647; good, u, 
606; new, a. 274 

plants, good, 69X; for winter, 530 ; man¬ 
agement of, in summer, 271; nipped 
by frost, 670, 683 
Roman Hyacinths for a, 360 
sitting, heating a, 6S6 698 
Tuberoses for a, 490 
winter-flowering Begonias for a. 587 
Zea japonica variegata for a, 250 
Rooms and windows, plants for, 52 

Ferns and Foxgloves for the d« > corutioii 
or, 209 

foliage plants for, 295 
Palms and Cyeads for. 347 
plants in, watering, 662 
Rooting cuttings, 97 
Root, pot. Dahlias, 305 
pruning versus root-lifting, .305 
Roots, Anemone, and worms, 643 
Asparagus, 529 
Begonia, eaten, 13 
Cattleya, fly attacking, 240 
Seakale, 726 ; and Rhubarb, 565 
Spiraea japonica, 288 
Vine, going down, 536 
Rosa, Bnmoniana, flowers of , 664 
Damascena, 089 
rugosa on a lawn. 669 
Rose Acacia, the, 193 
and Scarlet Tulips, 507 
aphis, the, 290 
arches. 127 

Augustine Guinoisseau. 334 
Austrian Yellow, the, 71T 
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Rose, Banksian. White, 229 
Baroness Rothschild, 575 
beds, planting, 580 
Belle Lyonnaise, 713 
blooms’ packing, 271 
Bottle tie Seige, ‘229 
bnshy, a, 527 
(.’has. Lefebvre, 619 
China, bright, a, 290 
Christmas. 643; bwlt, 506. .507; fine, 
643; ijo<nl, a , showing habit of plant, 
700; met heal of cultivation nnd In¬ 
crease, 643; moving a. 159, 176; pot 
or tub-culture of, 644 
Climbing. 721; N'iphetos, 95, 127 
Cloth of Gold, 172. 713 
culture, 4«J4 
cuttings, 5-15 
Damask , *W9 
disease. 62 

Duchesse d’Auersttult. 713 
flowered Balsams, 365 
for a wire arch, 619 
Fortune's Yellow. 351. 713 
garden, ground for a. 303 
GI.lire do Dijon, 6.8. 229, 278, 291 ; 
drooping, 108; (1. Lyonnaise, 399, 
4*29. 449 

<«race Darling, 426 
growing, the pleasure of, 340 
Harrison* YeVoW, flowers of, 713 
Her Mujestv, 62 
hips, etc., 576 
Hon. Edith Gifford, 449 
house, the, 242 
Hybrid Perpetual, the. 220 
in a black peat-soil, 721 
in a greenhouse, 62, 576 
Innocente Pirola. 527 
Isabella Sprunt, 713 
Japanese, fruit of, 334 
Jean Duelier, 502 
Jean Pernet, 713 
La France, 620, 334 

Dimarque, flowers of, 3u3; in cool- 
houses, 303 ; in Matleira, 191 
leaves, preserving, 316 
L’liUal, 713 

Manfchal Niel, 5, 157, 172, 201, 229, 243, 
511, 575. 663, 669, 689; and Vines, 
553; cankered, in a greenhouse, 95; 
forcing, 553; in a conservatory. 113; 
in a greenhouse, 62, 113, 220, 585; in 
a pot, 545; in a vinery, 220; in the 
open air, 95; leaves falling off, 135; 
rival to, a. 476 ; versus Rose Cloth of 
Gold. 62 

Marie Van Houtte, 713 
mildew on, 721 ; soft-soap and sulphur 
for. 72 

Mme. Falcot, 713 
Mine. Hoste. 713 
monthly, 243 
new, a, 243 
Niphetos, 157 
notes. 95. 112. 340, 527 
Polyantha. the. 405 
pot, pruning a, 576 
questions, 157 

lieine Marie Henrietta, 351; under glass, 
113 

R£ve d‘Or, 713 

Scotch Brier, 669 

season, the, 290 

Seven Sisters or Cluster, 230 

Souvenir do la Malmaison, 502- 

Star of Waltham, 43 

stocks, dwarf. 502 

Sunset, 713 

sweet-scented, 351 

Tea, Adam, 95: and Noisette, 546: cut¬ 
tings, 690; Marie Van Houtte , 545; 
Mme. Joseph Godier, 585; Sappho. 

585 

W. A. Richardson, 4, 95, 261, 379, 429, 
511. 545 

White Cluster, 690, 695; hardy, a, 220 
Yellow Banksian, 243; flowering-shoot of 
a, 243 

Ro*c«, 4, 18, 37, 43. 51, 62, 77, 89, 95, 112, 
127, 137, 157, 171, 191, 201, 220, 229, 

243, 260, 278, 290, 303, 320, 334 , 337, 

340. 348. 351, 374, 379, 399, 405, 420, 

429, 449,464, 476, 483, 502, 511, 527, 

545, 553, 575, 585, 590, 608, 619, 625, 

645, 663. 669, 689, 695, 713 
against a wall, 375, 380 
all the year round. 77 
and Carnations, 608 
and Clematis, 18, 645 
and Medlar, 397 
ami the weather, 127 
and their treatment, 512 
ants and green-fly on, 171 
as standards, 546 
best, the, 201 
border of, 351, 375 
budding, 135, 229, 260, 380 
button-hole, backing for, 576, 586 
by the sea. 340 

Christmas, 63, 382, 358, 368, 550, 559, 
700 ; culture of, 4, 25 ; dividing, 643; 
note on, a, 063; planting, 320; mi- 
flowered kinds, 644 ; transplanting, 
700 

classes of, 202 

climbing, 5, 127, 291, 405, 429, 464, 484, 
609, 714; awl Icy, an old EUler-tree 
covered with, 193 ; and their uses, 112 ; 
for a house wall, 128,145; for a north 
wall, 171; hardy, 291; in a bleak 
place. 502; in a conservatory In the 
Isle of Wight, 5. 18; in a greenhouse, 
553 ,* in a lean-to house, 37 ; In pots, 


;r,9 

dwarf, 171; pruning, 
early, 127. 278 


76 
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Roses, exhibiting, 37 
exhibitor’s plants, 340 
fire-beat for, 4 
for an arch, 585 
for an outdoor border, 334 
for arches and pillars, 37 
for a south aspect , 527 
for a wall, 192 
for a warm position, 527 
for button-holes. 399 
forcing, 619, 663; for cut-blooms, 608, 
669 

for cut-flowers, 171 

for exhibition, culture of, 374, 379 

fur exposed situations, 527 

for India, 303 

for north border, 379 

for pegging down. 5*27 

for pillars, arches, and pergolas, 60S 

for show, 465, 511 

for the garden. 37 

free growers, 695 

from cuttings, 95, 399; and seeds, 406, 
426 

garden, 429 

grafting, 291, 483 

gross feeders, 340 

growing, 477, 714: In pots, 18 

Hybrid Perpetual, early-flowering, 89 ; 

management of, 477 
In a cool greenhouse. 553 
in a greenhouse, 157, 220 
In an unhealed greenhouse, 291, 449, 
575; house, plants suitable for 
growing with, 670 
in a window, 301, 322 
in beds, 399 
in borders, 320, 334 
Indoor, 18 

in hanging-baskets, 202 

in pots, 43, 669, 713 

In small pots, 851, 375 

in various soils, 201 

Japanese and their hybrids, 202 

Lenten, 474 

Manettl stock for, 172 

manures for, 62, 334, 351, 375. 379, 405 

Mareclial Niel, 477 

mildew on, 348, 361 

Moss, 585, 695 

moving the, 585 

mulching and protecting, 545 

new, few good, a, 192 

newly-planted, 95 

Noisette, 645 

notes on, 290, 429 

not flowering, 384 

not thriving, 278, 320, 534 

old, still in cultivation, 803 

on a low wall, 334 

on arches, 37 

on Brier cuttings, 62 

on walls, 112 

outdoor, 18 

own-root, 192, 291 

{legged down, 476, 502, 511 

pegging down, 449, 611 

pillar. 43 

Polyantha, the, 303 

pot. 379, 527, 576; management of, 400 : 

treatment of, 320, 334 
preparing ground for, 260 
propagating, by cutting, 6 
pruning, 4, 695 ; and repotting, 553 
Rock, 491 
scale on, 429, 465 
Scotch Brier, 669, 714 
seasonable notes on, 18, 405. 464. 502, 
645; work among, 192: work for 
May, 136 

should they be planted in spring or 
autumn Y 585 
show, 351 
Single, 664, 690 
soil for, 576 

standard, 502; insects on, 157; not 
breaking, 157 
stocks, 405 

syringing, under glass, 135 
Tea. 375, 380,405,545, 619; and Noisette, 
609; and Pelargoniums for market, 
536; etc., for sale, 714; for a west 
wall, 429; for button-holes, 576; 
growth of the, 664 : hybrid, 429 ; in a 
frame, 157; in pots. 619; light- 
coloured, 477 ; own-rooted, 260; plant¬ 
ing, 585 ; propagation of. 90, 260; 
scented, 429; scented, a note on, 243 : 
scented, and their uses, 545 
the Manet ti stock, 260 
thinning-out system. 201 
town, 201: notes on, 278 
transferring, from bottles to pots, 168 
treatment of, 303, 399, 508 
two new, 290 

under glass, 18 ; trees, 171 
unhealthy, 400 
varieties of, 43 
various, 464 
vigorous growers, 695 
White, 430 ; two good, 90 
with Ivy, 172 

Yellow. 713; Banksian, 713; Scotch, 
713 

Rose-trees, 336 
pruning. 18 
Rosemary, 537 
Rosy Meadow Saffron, 306 
Rubbish-heaps, clearing out, 588 
Rubus, 140 
spectabilis, 125 
Rudbeckia speciosa, 426 
Rudgea maerophylla, 93 
line. Goat's, White, the, 331 
Meadow, the, 185 
Runner Beans. 236 
Runners, Scarlet, 726 


Runners, Scat 

•gk 


Ruscus raoemosus, 140 
Rustic summer-house, a, 177 
Rusty plug in a boiler, a, 218 


S 


CACCHARUM ngyptiacum, 472 
& Saccolablum ampullaccum, 810 
Blumei, 50, 66 
ocelestis, 460 
curvifollurn, 310 
giganteum, 20 
Siamese, the, 460 
Saddle boiler, a, 671 
Saffron Meat low, Rosy, 306 
Sage, 572 

Sago Palm, the, 523 
Salad, Corn, 259 
Salads, small, 565 
winter, 258 
Salpiglossis. 182 
Salsafy, 647 

amt Good King Henry, 148 
growing, 74 
Salsola Kail, 396 
salt for an Asparagus-bed, 689 
Saltwort, the. 336 
Salvia coccinea nana, ISO 
beeri, 534 
jwUens, 534, 718 
splendens, 629 

Salvias indoors in winter, 534 
largo specimens, 534 
Sanchezia, 693 
Sand-wasps, 349 
Sandwort, Balearic, the, 34 
Sarracenlas, 156 

Savoy Dwarf, Early Green Curled, 676 
Longheaded, 676 
Savoys, good,676 
Sawdust as manure. 449, 460 
Saxifraga Camposi, 189 
oppositifolla, 720 
sancta, 110 

Saxifraga, Broad-leaved, 412,506 
Mossy, as a window flower, 225 
Scabious, Caucasian, the, 196 
Scale Fern, *522 
on Ferns, 474, 596 
on Peach-trees, 478 
on Roses, 429, 465 

Scarlet Runner and Dwarf Kidney Beans, 
205 

Schizostylis coccinea, 552 
Scilla amoena, 88 
sihirica, 629 
Scion, the, 483 
Scolopendrium vulgare, 561 
Scorzonera, 647 
market bunch of a , 647 
Scotch Briers, 669 
Kale, head of, 103 
Scrapings, road, 1 
Scuticaria, Had went, 292 
Steeli, 240, 292 
Scutellarias, 114, 292 
Sea, Roses by the, 340 
Seaforthia elegans, 558 
Sea Holly, Oliver's, 541 
Lyme Gins*, the, 701 

Seakale and Rhubarb, forcing, 519; roots, 
565 

Beet or Silvery Spinach , 8 
culture of, 304, 585 
forced, head of, properly cut, 546 
forcing, 118, 546 
from seeds, 118 

j/ots, summer use of, in the flower garden. 
422 

replanting, 571, 589 
treatment of, lu2, 294 
Seasonable cultural notes, 235 
notes on Bees, 13, 55, 107, 214. 281, 454, 
634,679; on Chrysanthemum culture, 
15,370 ; on Chrysanthemums, 107,153, 
435, 453. 473. 516, 662: on poultry, 
635 ; on Roses, 18, 405, 464, 502, 545* 
work among Roses, 192 ; for May, 136 
Season, earliness of, 140 
past, the, 429 
the, 491 

Seaweed as manure, 589 
Sedum Kamtschaticum , 307 
Sieboldi, 50 
spectabUe, 207 

Seed and cuttings, Roses from, 406 
Anemones from, 57, 75, \rj 
Auricula, 27 

bedding-plants from, 612, 718 
Begonia, 598, 614 
Cabbage Lettuce, 689 
Calceolaria, sowing, 11 
Calceolarias from, 175 
Canna, not growing, 123 
Cannas from, 18, 82 
Carnation, 455 
China Asters from, 681, 697 
Chrysanthemums from, 436 , 456 
Clover and Strawberries, 433, 452 
from Tomatoes, 388, 402 
Fuchsias from, 521, 535 
Gladioli from, 368 
Gladiolus, 697 
Gloxinias from, 686 

g reenhouse plants from. 156, 175, 637 
ardy perennials from, 3 
Lapagerias from. 567 
Mignonette, 147 
Musas from, 344, 353 
of late Peas, sowing newly-saved, 204 
of Primula obconica, 85 
Palms from, 558 
pans, large-sized, 218 
PansieB, etc., from, 143 


Seed, plants from, 23 
pods. Begonia, 500; Begonia, to dry. 
522 

Potatoes, 8, 26, 46, 490; for. 658; in 
winter, 611 
Primulas from, 22 

raising Marvel of Peru from, It *6; 
plants from, 681; Tuberous Begonias 
from, 628 

Rhubarb from. 205, 225 
sowing, 85 

Rummer flowers from, 667 
l Tree-Carnations from, 718 
! Tuberous Begonias from, 11 

vegetable, sowing under glass, 626 
Wallflowers from, 176 
W T ator Lily, 104; Lilies from, 21, 
Seedling Anemones, 488 
Begonia tubers, 156, 175 
| Briers, 502 

Brier stocks, 553 
I Chrysanthemums, 215 
| Cyclamens, 86, 114 
! Dahlias, 150 
Ferns, 240 
Grape-Vines, 211 
Pansies, 104 
Pelargoniums, 194 

S lants, growing on, 85 
Ihuharb, 168 
Scotch Fir, 612 
Violets, 176 

Seedlings. Gloxinia, 64 
Pansy, 344, 358 
raising. 269, 808, 315 
Seeds and cuttings, Roses from, 426 
Anemone coronaria from, 5 
Australian, 135 
autumn-sown. 505 
Carnation, 368 ; and Pico tee, 357 
choosing, 667 

collections or selection of, 91 
Cucumber, saving, 408 
Cytisus racemous from, 86 
Fern, 386 

of Callas, sowing, 671 

of Castor-oil-plants, 718 

of Clematis, Jackmanl. etc.. 576 

of Geraniums and Fuchsias, 316 

of hardy perennials, 24, 34 

Picotee, 368 

plants from, 11 

Baving, 615 

Seakale from, 118 

, shrub, from New Zealand, 161, 183 

sowing, 47; broadcast in a London 
garden, 29; in dry weather, 158 
Tomato, raising, 8 
Selaginella lepidophylla, 214 
Selaginellas and Maiden-hair Ferns, 703 
Serapervivum arachnoideum, 269 
tabuleeforme, 248 
Sensitive-plant, 308 
Sewage in the garden, 140, 160 
water, 116 
Shading, 711 
Ferns, 123 

for a conservatory, 32, 168 
for a greenhouse, 259, 269 
for Ferns, the, 533 
plants during drought, 255 
Shallot, common, 459 
Jersey, 459 
Shallots, 258 
and Garlic, 459 
Shamrock, 307 

Shed, Rhubarb and Mushrooms In a. 
450 

Shelf, plants for a, 50 
Shield Ferns, 724 
Shortia galacifolia, 24, 245 
Show and alpine Auricula, the, 622 
annuals for, 76, 89 
Cabbage for, 648 
Carrots for, 499, 519 
Celery for, 565 
choice Primulas for. 64 
Chrysanthemum-blooms for. 187 
Chrysanthemums for, 137, 25*2. 465. 724 
Dahlias for, 606 
Ferns for, 257, 279, 298 
Onions for, 67, 499, 520, 528 
Parsnips for, 676 
Pea and Bean for, 648 
Peas for. in July, 102 
Pink, 615 

plants for, in September, 286 
Potatoes for, 648, 702 
Rhubarb for, 166 
Roses for, 351, 465, 511 
vegetables for, 67, 658 
Shows, Chrysanthemum, groups at. 556 
Shrub, beautiful, a, 723 ; new, a, 288 
lawn. Hydrangea hortentis as a, 139 
Shrubs and plants for forcing, 380 
and trees, 10. 17, 36, 45. 67, 78, 87, 98, 
109, 125, 139. 161. 182, 15*3, 203, 221, 
233, 245, 268. 277, 288, 309, 317. 830, 
339, 858, 874 885, 396, 410, 419 , 432, 
441, 458, 479, 491, 505, 518, 531, 550, 
556, 572 , 590, 603 , 630 , 669, 663 , 674, 
184, 692, 709; choice flowering, 98 ; 
flowering, 556 
best, for forcing, 17 
choice, 263, 603; for beds and borders, 
139; for forcing, 557 
climbing, 680 
crowding up, 245 
cuttings of, striking, 277 
digging among, 572 
etc., forcing, 590 
evergreen, hardy. 10 
few good flowering, a, 650 
flowering, 234; beautiful, 358; best, 45 ; 
for walls, 531; notes on, 374; prun¬ 
ing, 288 

for forcing, 505, 699 
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Shrubs for the rock garden, 240 
in a garden, 60-5 
in flower-bed, 132 
near a drive, 222 
neglected, 723 
pruning und clipping, 000 
seeds from New Zealand, 161, 1S3 
striking cuttings of, 288 
suitable for a dry situation. 442 
two good, 10 
under trees, 710 
useful, .791 

Shrubbery, arranging a, 441 
caterpillars in a, 222, 234 
Laurel, a, 479 
Nettles in a, 10 

Shrubberies, Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
in, 2G4 
work in. 391 

Shrubby New Zealand Speedwells, 073 
Spirted, a, 408 
Spirseas, 408 

Siberian Crab, the. 492, 00(J 
SirbobFt Plantain Lily, 443 
Silenc pcnilula eompactu. White, 108 
virginica, 244 
Skimmia Fortunei, 204 
japoniea, 204 
Skimmias, the, 204 
Skylark, the, 27 
Slipper Orchids, 004 
Sloping Vine-borders, 30 
Slugs eating trimulas, 002 
in a greenhouse, 12, 23 
Smihix asparagoides, 333 
Srnilaxes, treatment of, 19S 
Smoky suburbs, flowers for, 311 
Snails m a garden, 403 
Orchids eaten by, 93 
Snowdrop, Windflower, the. 642 
Soda, nitrate of, 398 
and superphosphate, 120; on a lawn, 
032 

Soil, 131. 099 
badly prepared. On7 
black peat. Roses in a, 721 
blanching. Celery without. 280 
bog,288. 300 
burning, 088 

clayey, coal-ashes on a, 6 
clay, Pears on a, 486, 004, 036 
for Cypripedium insigne, 226 
for Ferns in a Wardian-case, 28 
for Gesneras, 226 
for Petunias. 231 
for Roses, 076 
for Tomatoes, 716, 727 
garden, and old mortar, 292 : insect in, 
121: ordinary, G43 
gravelly. 202 
hiding in a garden, 130 
in a garden, hiding, 144 
in pots, white growth on, 723 
ordinary garden, 33 
Potatoes, clean the, 476 
potting, insects in, 14 
sandy, flowers fora, 108, 176 
the, 001 

Soils, cold clay. 611 
improvement of. 062 
rich, deep, 071 
stiff, Potato culture in, 46 
various, Roses in, 201 
Solatium, Berried, 670 
eapsicastrum, 178, 641, 606 
jasminoides, 184 
Solanums and Poinscttias, 080 
Berried, 670 
cutting down, 100 
Soldanelia, 88 
Soldanellas, 496 

Sophronitis grundiflora, 204, 712 
Sorrel and French Beans for winter, 
328 

Sowing annuals, 367 
autumn, 134 
biennials, 210 
Calceolaria-seed, 11 
Cauliflowers, 658 
down a lawn, 307 
Grass-seed, 76, 487 
greenhouse annuals in hot-hods, 08 
newly-saved seed of late Peas, 204 
Peas,702; in pots, 647 
perennials, 008 

seeds, 47, 85; broadcast in a London 
garden, 29; in dry weather, 108; of 
Call.is, 671 
special dates for, 611 
vegetable seed under glass, 626 
Spanish Onions, White and Brown, 373 
Spun-roofed greenhouse, a, 000; plants 
for a, 86 


Spiraea humalda, 408 
callosa, 408 
cantoniensis, 408 
hypericifolia. 408 

japoniea, 01, 178, 431, 449, 408, -007; 

roots. 288; treatment of, 60, 69 
Lindleyana. 408 

palmata, 309, :i47; not flowering, 100 

panieulata, 339 

Plum-leaved, the, 408 

prunifolia, 408 

lleevesiana, 408 

Shrubby, a, 458 

the, 412 

Thunbergi, 408 

White Beam-tree, leaved, the. 408 
Spineas after flowering, 150 
Herbaceous, note on a, 206 
Shrubby, 408 

Splrenwort, Mauien-hair , 622 
Spot on Gooseberry-trees, 101 
Spray of Maiden's HVea/A mi a lady's head, 
061 

of the winter-flowering Jasmine, 604 
Spring bulbs, 440. 409, 469 
early, scarcity of Lettuces in, 608 
flowering bulbs in pots, 31 
flowers, 88 
Onions, 029 

or autumn t should Roses be planted in, 
080 

Primulas for, 22, 32 
sown Onions, 716 
Stable-manure, 726 
Stachys tubifera, 209 
Stage-covering for a, 009 
Stages, edging plants for, 369 
Staking fruit-trees, 081, 087 
Standard Azaleas, 100 
Pear-tree, Marie Ixtuise, in Jhncer, 621 
Pear-trees, 621 

Roses, 002: insects on, 107; not break¬ 
ing, 157 
trees, 401, 042 
Standards, Roses as, 546 
Stunhopea not opening. 268 
tigrina, 438 
Stanhopeas, 03 
Slope! in , floiters o f a, 106 
Stapelias and their culture, 106 
Staphylea colchica. 000 
Star of Bethlehem, drooping, 063 
Starling, the, 41 
Stanrort, Lilac, 397 
Slat ice. goat l hardy, a, 485 
Statices, tender and hardy, 480 
St. Bruno's Lily, the, 478 
Stephanotis, culture of the, 276 
floribumla, 303, 369 
the, 340 

treatment of a, 381 
Stipa penuata, 472 
St. Jamos'-park, stupid work in. 706 
Si John’s llor/, a. 091 
Stock, Mauve Beauty, 070 
Stocks. 179, 337, 718 
Apple Paradise, 26 
seedling Brier, 503 

Ten-week, 612; and China Asters, 111 : 
treatment of, 50 
Slonecrop, Jine , a, 207 
for rockery, 368, .‘182 
Orange, 307 

Stoneerops, best, the. 207 
Stones, breaking, 320 
Stopping, 279 
a Vine, 163 
Melons, 181 
Vines, 100 
Stores for Bees, 734 
Storing and gathering fruit, 321, 330 
Apples, 301, 485 
Turnips, 046 

Stove, 2, 16, 30, 44, 08, 70, 84, 96. 124, 138, 
104, 172, 188 , 202, 228, 242, 206 , 270, 

286, 302, 314 , 326, 338, 302, 366 , 380, 

394 , 406, 418 , 430, 442 , 406 , 470 , 4*4, 

498, 012, 026, 540, 504, 070, 086, 620, 

604, 682, 708, 722 
ants in a, 71 
Drachmas, 173 
foliage, 315 

forcing-bed in a, 333 ; bed* in a, 344 
house. Ferns for a, 40; plants for a. 
200 

in a greenhouse, 50 
ornamental plants for a, 009 
plants, choice, 415 ; fine, 217 ; fragrant, 
340 

Tortoise, Tor a greenhouse, 410 
Stoves, oil. for greenhouse. 44S 
Strawberry border, 304, 372, 389 
crop, a, 672 


Spannannia africana, 106 
Sparrow', Java, 14, 41 
Sparrows damage Peas, 071 
plague of, a, 02, 072 
Species of Arbutus, 600 
of Hvpnum, a, 600 
Speedwell New Zealand, 073 
Speedwells, Shrubbv, New Zealand. 
073 

Spluignnm blocks, compressed, 692 
Spider, red, 348; on Vines, 163 
Spinach, 236, 208, 328 
and its culture, 701 

Beet, Swiss, White Curled, 8; While Leaf 
or, 8 

culture for market, 702 
Giant Virojlay, 702 
last sowing, the, 701 
Perpetual, or Spinach 11 
Silvery, or Salute Beet, 
summer, 701 
winter 

Spiraii aria:folia, •' 
aristulobcs, 210 

Digitized by 


flowers, 127 

growing for market, 321 
Noble. 212, 220. 238 
plants for forcing. 406 
tree, 600 

Vicointessj Hericart do Thury, 211 
Strawberries, 239 
after fruiting, 266 
and Clover, 181 ; seed, 433, 462 
barren, 180 
best, 389, 401 
by post and rail, 162 
diseased, 130 
early, 300, 372, 036, 004 
for early forcing, ISO 
forced, 100; flavour in. 72; starting, 
660 

forcing, 087 
for market, 1SI 
in pots, 239 
late. 460 
layering, 201 
planting, 400, 424 
traw skeps, uniting stocks In, 404 


■t, 8 


rop of. 701 


Go ogle 


Streptocarpus, 71 
hybrida, 629 
hybrids, 290 
treatment of a, 730 
Streptoearpuses, the, .'169 
Striking Chrysanthemum-cuttings, 601 - 

cuttings of Golden Elder, 684; shrubs, 
277, 288 

EvorgrecnR, 479 
Structure, suitable, a, 409 
Stuartlu pentagyna, 723 
Pseudo-Camellia, 723 
virginica, 723 

Succulent plants, 82 ; greenhouse for, 32 
Sufferings of London horses on London 
pavements, the, 706 
Sulphate of ammonia, 332, 039 
Sulphur for mildew, 219 
in a greenhouse, 369 
Sulphuric acid and weeds, 57, 715 
Sumach, Venetian, or Wig-tree, the, 699; 
Uie, 317, 339 

Summer Chrysanthemums, 662 
flowering Cattleya Isbiata, 666 
flowers from seed, 667 
house, nulic, a, 177 
houses in the gulden, 177 
management of room-plants in, 274 
Mushrooms for, 172; in, 166 
past, annual flowers during the, 004 
planting evergreens in, 263 
runing, 075 ; of fruit-trees, 180 
pinach. 701 
use of Seat ale pots in the flower garden, 
422 

vegetables, 236 
window-boxes in, 208 
Sun-dials, 091, 620 
Sunflower, fine, a, 34, 412 
Sunflowers, 074 
harvesting, 037 
perennial, 328 

Superphosphate and nitrate of soda, 125 
and Potatoes 490 
Sweet and savoury Herbs, 67 
Basil. 572 
Bay,630 

Peas, 4, 249, 337, 094, 620, 662: annual. 

and Nasturtium, 102 
Sultan, 179, 337. 013 
Water Grape-Vine, a, 48 
Williams, 272, 32-5 
Sycamore-leaf, 214 
Sycamores, 246 

Syringa and Guelder Rose, pruning, 87 
Syringing Roses under glass. 138 
Tuberoses with Quassia-chips, 494 


T 

’PABSBN ASMONTANA Barter!. 303 
A camasH®, 353 
coronaria fl.-pl., 353 
grandiflora, 303 
Tabermemontanas, 303 
Table decoration for Christinas, 096 ; 
leaves for, 614; untrained Azalea for. 
133 

dinner, Ferns as plants for the, 9 
keeping Pigeons for, 023 
plant , White. Azalea indica as a, 29 > 
plants, 670 ; best, 290 
pot-Vine for the, a, 7 
Tacsonia, mealy-bug on, 036 
Tagetes signal a, 612 
Tap water, 154, 172 
Tarragon, 072 
Tarring wood, 07, 90 
Tasmanian Tree-Fern, the, 711 
Taxus baccata. 233 ; b. adpremi, 233, 230; 
b. a urea, 317; b. Domstoni, 233, 234; 
b. fructu-lideo, 233, 234 : b. hibernica, 
230; b. variegata aurea, 233 
Tea and Noisette Roses, the, 046, 609 
Paraguay, 226 

Rose Adam, 90; cuttings, 690; Marie 
Van Ho idle, 540; Mmo. Joseph 
Godier, 580; Sappho, 080 
Roses,370,380.400,040,61 ii: etc.,for sale, 
714: for a west wall, 429; for button¬ 
holes. 076; growth of, the, 664 ; Hy¬ 
brid, 429 ; in a frame, 107: in pots, 
619; light coloured, 477 ; own-routed, 
260; Pelargoniums, ot<\, for market, 
036: planting, 080; propagating, 90; 
propagation of, 260 

scented Roses. 429 ; a note on, 243 ; and 
their uses, 040 
Telekia speciosa. 204 
Temperature, 633 
for a greenhouse, 043 
Temperatures. Orchid-house, 084 
Tennis-court, using a lawn-mower on, 
593 

lawn. Dandelions on a, 108; dressing 
for a, 090; ground, 471; improving 
a, 332: large fruit-trees round a, 402; 
making a, 446, 407 ; Moss on a, 683, 
701; worms on a, 039, 060 
Ten-week Stocks and China Asters, 
111; treatment of, 00 
Thermometers, registering, 273 
Thinning annuals, 160 
fruits, 239 

Thrips and bugs, remedy for, G66 
on Orchids. 693 
on Vines, 408, 424 
Thrush, song of the, 40 
Thuja Lobbi, 182; for a hedge, 339 
Thyme und Lemon Thyme, 072 
Tiarella and Monarda didyma, 095 
Tigridias, treatment of, 224 
Tiles for garden bonlers, 3 
Tilia argentea pendula, 500 


Timrea ;ethiopica, 237 
Titlark, the, 27 
Tobacco, 411 
growing, 207 
Night-scented, 167 
Scented. 311 
Sweet-scented, the. 244 
Tomato fly, white, 437 
growing in boxes, 610 
house, 638, 702: a, 46; building, a, 306 ; 
constructing a, 73, 689, 702; size of, 
088, 610 

large, a, 089, 611 

leaves, dark spots on, 132 ; injured, 294 

plant, length of a, 689 

plants, diseased, 342: flagged, 020; 

strong, 646 
seeds, raising, 8 

Tomatoes, 236, 238, 208, 328, 306, 626 
and Cucumbers, 26 
and Peaches under glass. 004 
before ripening, cracks and dark spots 
on,304 

blooms of, fertilising, 726 
compost. 046 
cow's urine for, 721 
curling up, 306, 373 
dropping their buds, 280 
early, for market, 529, 046, 089 
English and foreign, 294 
etc., in a greenhouse, 608 
for market, 8, 702 
for winter, 373 
from seed, 727 
Green, 491 

growing, 420, 702, 727: two crops of, OSS 

in a greenhouse, 294, 689 

in a small house, 118, 133 

in boxes, 689, 702 

in the open air at Burleigh, 117 

late, 476 

liquid-manure for, 341 
notes on, 519 
not setting, 237, 203, 293 
open-air, 117 
out-of-doors, 306 
planting, 689 
seed from, 388, 402 
single cordon plants, 408 
soil for, 716, 727 
sporting. 294 
treatment of, 102 

under glass, 407, 609, 689, 702, 716; 

well-managed; 407 
unhealthy, 220 
unsatisfactory, 727 
yield of, 689 
Top-dressing, 35 
Tortoise in a garden, 001, 013 
laying eggs, 169 
stoves for greenhouse. 410 
Town back garden, a, 16 
garden, a, 436; small, a. 207; work in 
the, 16. 30, 44, OK, 70. 84. 90, 108, 138, 
172, 180, 203, 216, 228, 24-2, 200, 270, 

286 , 302, 314, 326, 338, 302. 300. 380, 

390, 407, 418, 431, 443, 406, 470, 484, 

498, 012, 526, 040, 004, 570, 086 , 002. 

620, 638, 604 , 608, 682, 696, 708, 727 

gardens, early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in, 417 ; Ferns in, 090 
Roses, 201; notes on, 278 
Trachelium coeruleum, 706, 723 
Training Peaches, 126 
Transplanting Evergreens, 87,100 , 386 
Laburnums, 006 
Rhododendrons, 109 
White Rockets, 398 
Trapa bicornis, 17 
Trapping and killing Pigeons, 240 
Traveller's-tree, 537 

Treatment, autumn, of Raspberries, 390 
cool, 119 

of a Bermuda Lily, 400, 462 

of Abutilons. 333 

of a Cherry-tree, 220 

of a Fig-tree. 486 

of Agapanthus, 096 

of a Hydrangea, 322 

of a lawn, 715 

of a Lemon. 098 

of a Magnolia, 203 

of a Mourning Iris. 287 

of ft Myrtle, 130, 218 

of an Apple and Pear-tree. 329 

of an Apricot, 201 

of ftti Araucaria, 330, 339 

of an old India-rubber-plant, 106 

of an Oleander, 146,106 

of an Orange-tree, 434 

of a Palm in a window, 106 

of a parrot, 14. 41 

of a Passion-flower. -290. 300 

of a Pear-tree, 180, 300 

of Aspidistras. 462 

of a Stephanotis, 381 

of a Vine, 7 

of Azalea Mollis, 64. 71 

of Balsams, S7 

of Bees in winter, 679 

of Begonias, 432, 449 

of bulbs. 308 

of Cabbages, 047 

of Camellias, 434, 462 

of Gannas, 671 

of Cape bulbs, 077 

of Carnations, 66, 78, 307, 680 

of Cherries, 060, 082 

of Chinese Primulas, 680, 704, 711 

of Chrysanthemums, 292 

of Crown Imperials, 89 

of Cucumbers, 166, 204 

of Cyclamens, 11, 23 

of Cypripcdiums. 496 

of Durlingtonia califomi<*A, 091 

of Dendroid unis, 312, 403 

of Dianthus, 014 

□ rigiral from 
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Treatment of Diosmas, 333 
of DeutziaH ami Libonias, 177 
Of Euonymus, 710 
of Ferns, 70, 671, 674 
of fruit-trees. 355, 433 
of Fuchsias. 115 
of Geraniums. 500 
of Gloxinias, 480 
of Hakea, 200 
of Hippeastrum bulbs, 414 
«>f Hydrangeas, 039 
of India Azaleas, 218, 230 
of Jessamine, 344 
of lawns, «73 
of Lilies. 306. 411 
of Lilium Harrisi, 213 
of Melons. 206 
of Nut-trees, 40*.» 
of Odontoglosaums, 474 
of Palms. 102, 132,146: etc., in jardini¬ 
eres. Ms 

of Paneratium, 268 
of Peaches. 212 
of Peach-trees. 49 
of Pear-trees, 723 
of Petunias. 564 
of pot-Roses, 320, 334 
«»f Raspberries, 206 
of Rhododendrons, 130 
of Rhubarb, 520. 528 
ot Roses, 303, 399, .303 
of Seakalc. 102, 204 
of Smilaxes, 108 
of Spiraea japonica. 60, 60 
of StreptoearpuH, 730 
of Ten-week Stocks, 50 
of Tigridias, 224 
of Tomatoes, 102 
of Tuberoses. 551, 613 
ot Yallotas. 613 

«>f Vines. 296, 329, 467 ; and Pines, 164 ; 

from cuttings, 164 
of young Vines, 196 
Roses and their, 512 

Tree. Apple, an, for a small garden, 35: 
branch , Mistletoe on an. 500: old, an, 
329. 346 : pruning an. 7 
Ash, 339 

Bay, unhealthy, 135 
Bean. Indian, 359 
Beef-suet. 120 
Carnation cuttings, 403 
Carnations. 430 : cuttings of, 656 ; from 
seed. 718 : or perpetual-flowering, 656 
Cherry, grafting a 587 ; in bloom , 385 ; 

not fruiting, 168; treatment of a. 220 
Chinese Kidney Bean, 125: Snowball, 
193 

E'dcr. obi. covcretl with ley and Climbing 
Roses. 193 

Fern, tine, a. 183: stump. Hare's-foot Fern 
(proving on a, 297 ; Tasmanian, the, 711 
Ferns, M3, 376: binding stems of, 20 : 

for cool-houses or ferneries, 711 
Fig. treatment of a. 486 
Judas. 358 ; bar ex of, 410 
Lily of the Valley, 87 
<>f Heaven, 651 

Orange, from a pip. 115; treatment of 
an. 434 

or wintcr-fUneering Carnation , a, 656 
Pirotiy at Easton Lodge, Monkstown, Co. 
Dublin , 75 ; in flower in Scotland, 309; 
notes on the. 469 
Pfoonies. 309; propagation of. 76 
Papaw. the, 254 

Peach, branch withering, 239 : losing itR 
flowers, 72 

Pear. Apple and, treatment of, 329; 
blight on, 254: old, an. 672. 691 ; 
planting a. 478; Standard, Marie 
Lcirise in /lotrer, 621 : treatment of a, 
180. 305; upright trained for small 
gartlen, 705; with cracked fruit. 465 
Plum not bearing, -501 
Strawberry. 650 
■•tumps, old, removing. 410 
Traveller's, 537 

Walnut, dropping its Nuts, 266 
Tre**s ami bushes, the. 660 

and shrubs, lo. 17. 36. 45. 67, 78, 87. 98, 
109, 125, 139, ltil, 182, 193, 203. 221. 

233 , 245. 263, 277 . 288. 309. 317, 330, 

339, 358. 374. 385. 396. 410, 419, 432. 

441. 458, 479. 491. 505. 518, 531. 550, 

556, 572. 51*0. 603, 630, 650, 653, 674. 

6X4. 691*, 709: choice flowering, 98 ; 
flowering, 556 

Apple, American Blight on. 465; and 
Pear, canker in, 504: blight in, 239, 
478; canker in, 25, 648; etc., moving, 
536; in bloom, 434 ; large. 504 ; mov¬ 
ing, 519 ; pollarding, 389, 401 ; prun¬ 
ing, newly-planted. 649 
Apricot against u south wall, lul 
Beech, injury to, .564 
bush, dwarf, 312 

Cherry, dropping their flowers, 4*15 
Cherries as ornamental, flowering, 385 
(-limbers on. 193 
Currant, insects affecting, 3-36 
espalier, 542 

**tc.. for a Derbyshire garden. 572 
etc.. for a garden path. 183 
evergreen specimen. 441 
Fig, in the open air. 408 ; on walls, pro¬ 
tecting, 649 ; pruning, 536, 542 ; under 
glass, 330, 346 
Fir, fast-growing, 442 
flowers beneath, 496, 516 ; under. 34 
for a garden path. 161 
6-rest, Ivy growing on, 264 ; near gar¬ 
dens. 653 

fruit. 2!*6. 475; against a north wall, 
211: arul drought, 6i»5 : and insects. 
220: as ornamental subjects, 409; 
cordon-trained, 350 

Digitized by lj( 


Trees, fruit, flies on, 560: for a north-east 
wall,486: forgarden walls.322: forma¬ 
tion of, 649 : grafting. 672, 690 ; grub¬ 
bing up worthless, 605 ; Ill pots, 536 ; 
manure for. 346; mulching. 135: old, 
.new wood on, 265: on Oak-paling 
fences, 72; on the trail of an outbuilding, 
661: on vacant wall-spaces, 661; over¬ 
cropping, 195 : paint for, 504 : rooting 
cuttings of, 6!H), 703: round a large 
tennis-lawn, 452; staking. 581, 587: 
starving, 587; summer pruning of, 
ISO; trained on a wall, 661: treatment 
of, 355, 433 
Golden-leaved, 317 

Gooseberry, caterpillars on, 91; spot 
on, 101 * 

large, transplanting, 030 
Lime, 550 
nurses for, 603 
Nut, treatment of, 409 
Orange, unhealthy, 174 
orchard-house, 498 

Peach after foreing, 296 : scale on, 478 : 
treatment of, 49 

Pear for small gardens, 703 : in bloom, 
protecting, 136 : management uf. 409. 
424 ; not bearing. 600 ; not fruiting, 
606; not growing, 500; standard. 
621 ; young, 581 
Plum, 451 

S yramid, 542 
:ose, 336 ; pruning, is 
Roses under. 171 
shrubs under, 710 
standard, 451, 542 

too many stan ! ard or half-standard, 
660 

wall. 542 

weeping, 280, 550 ; Ash, unhealthy, 531 
Trellis, Clematis for a. 420 
creepers fora, 130. 142 
Fuchsias for a, 276 
work, plants for a, 104 
Trenehes, Celery, 252 
or beds, 252 
the, 716 
Trenching, 475 
Trichomane* phnna, .38 
radicans, 662 
Sellotrianum, 5 
Trichoplliacoccinea, 422 
Galeottiana. 422 
marginata. 422 
n-(hills, 531 
suavis, 422 
Trichopilias, 422 
Tritoma, 49 

Tropajolum Fireball. 270, 286 
speciowum, lfls, 238, 476, 508; and 

Tussilago fragrans, 176 
tul>erosum, 72 
Vesuvius, 328 
Tropaeolums, 382 612, 7ls 
note on. 325 
Tuljerose, the. 627 
Tuberoses, 426, 494, 729 
for a room. 490 

syringing with Ouassia-chips, 494 
treatment of. 551, 613 
White l’eurl, 500 

Tuberous Begonia as a basket-jdojd, 355 
Begonias; 82. 156. 167, 175. 226, 234, 
257, 312, 313, 598, 613, 628; Tor a 
window. 20; from seed 11, 729; rais¬ 
ing, 628: in distinct beds, 677; in 
winter, 467; propagating, 81 
roted Begonias, 644, 684 
Tubers, Begonia, 497 
seedling Begonia, 156, 175 
Tubs and pots. Palms in, 226 
Tufted Pansy White Swan, 244 
Pansies, 49 
Tulip Pieotee. 539 
Tulips. 51, 557 

and Crocuses after flowering, 150 
and Forget-me-nots, 343 
and Hyacinths, 130. 139 
and their culture, 507 
as window-plants, 6-14 
better kinds of the, 551 
florists’, 469 
market pot of, a, 644 
note on, a, 158 
Parrot, the, H14 
Rose and Scarlet. 507 
Van Thol. 629 ; for room decoration, 69 
Tunica saxifrag.t, 728 
Turf, paring and burning, 432 
Turkeys, rearing, 2!*9 
Turnip Chirk Castle Blaekstone, 565 
culture. 402 
Earlg Munich, 224 
French Forcing, 32 
Jerxeg Karel, early, 476 
Long Forcing, 499 

Red American Stone Strap-leaf. 565 
rooted Celery, 26 : mulching, 205 
Snowball. 476, 565 
White Strap-leaf, 225 
Yellow or Golden Maltese, 402 
Turnips, 328, 546 

early, 225; and late, 476; varieties of, 
565 

forced, 499 
notes on, 565 
storing, 546 

Tussilago fragrans and Tro)Nuolum spe- 
eiosmn, 176 


U 



Unheated greenhouse, 2, 16, 80,58, 70, 84, 
124.138, 286,366,406, 418.457,470, 495, 
512, 540, 586, 620, 654, 696, 708 ; plants 
for an, 188 ; Roses in an, 291, 449 
house, plants suitable for growing 
with Roses in an, 670 ; Roses in, 
575 

Urine for Tomatoes, 721 
Uses of a propagator, 729 
Utricularia montana. 282 


V 

TTALLOTA not flowering. 535, 541 
* Vanda Amesiaua, 121, 584 
Batemani. 318 
ccerulea, 210 

genus, garden, seedling of the, 720 
Kitnballiana, 136. 719 
Roxburgh!. 693 
suavis. <>0-4 
tricolor formosa, 324 
Variegated Dogwood, good, a, 653 
Ferns, 438 
Hop, the. 212 
leaved Kerria, the, 309 
Maple, the. 288 
plant, good, a, 503 
Varieties. Azalea Mollis and its, 5 »7 
crimson-coloured, of Chrysanthemums. 
491 

Epidendrum atropurpureum and its. 
354 

of Begonias, beautiful, 613 
of Camellias, the, 599 
of Chrysanthemums, a selection of, S3; 

best new, the, 525 : new, 592 
of Clematises, few grand, a, 640 
of Crotons, 657 
of German Iris, 166 
of Gooseberries, 346 
of Mignonette, very distinct, 641 
of Palms, 558 
of Pears, 486 
of Pinks, new, 1 
of Roses, 43 
of Turnips, early, 565 
Vme, well-Jlotcered Pink Hydrangea, in a, 
387 

Vegetable crops, a succession of, 46 
garden, 2, 16, 30, 44. 58. 70. 84. 96, 
108, 124, 138, 154, 172, 188, 202, 216, 

228, 242 , 256 . 270 , 286 , 302. 314, 326, 

338, 352, 36<i, 380, 394. 407, 418, 430, 
443. 456, 470. 484 . 498, 512, 526, 540. 

554 , 570 , 586, 602, 620, 638. 6.54, 668, 

682, 696, 708, 722 
Indian, an. 626 
manure, 539 

Marrow and best Melon, 148 ; culture 
for market, 6-59 ; Long While, 46 ; Old 
White, 26 ; White. 659 
Marrows, 26, 46, 236, 258 ; culture of, 
717 

Mercury as a, 133 
seed, sowiug, under glass, 626 
Vegetables and grubs, 716 
big, 166 
cooking, 648 

early, on hot-beds, forcing, 32 
foreing, 668 
for show, 67, 658 
grubs on, 722 
neglected, 91, 647 
protecting, 546 
summer, 236 
useful, 252 
winter, two good, 647 
Venetian Sumach or Wig-tree, the, 699 ; the, 
317, 339 

Venice, Palazzo Barbarigo, house in the 
garden at, 446 

Ventilating Cucumber-houses, 341 
Ventilation, 279, 570 
Venus's Fly-trap, 496 
Verbaseum nigrum ear. album. 159 
olympicum, 287 
jdurnicimn. 158 

Verbena. Dirarf, for bedding, 624 
I/*mon, 501, 717 ; scented. 462 
VerbonaR, 612. 624, 658, 718 
hybrid, flowers of, 627 
Lembn-Hcented. 448 
Veronica Lindleyana, 573 
salicifolia. 573 
Trarer si, 573 
Veronicas. 573 
in pots. <740, 6 *5 
Viburnums. 140 
View in a fernery, 19 
in a winter garden, 671 
Vincas losing their leaves, 136 
Vine Black Hamburgh, lol, 115 

borders, covering. 710; outside, fer¬ 
menting material for. 710: sloping. 

Claret-coloured, the , 630 
culture, 116 

Grape, in a greenhouse, 452; lean-to 
house for a, 672. 691; Sweetwater, a, 
48 

in a pot, 7 ; management of a, 141 
leaves, Black Hamburgh, withering, 

outdoor, an, 7 
planting a, .587 
jtot, for the table, a, 7 
pruning a. .519, 535 
question, a, 265 
roots going down. 536 
snags. .560 
stopping a. 141. 163 
treatment of a, 7 
trouble, a, 389 


Vine-weevil, the, 661 
Vines. 180, 630 
and Marshal Nicl Rose, 553 
and Pines, treatment of. 164 
artificial manure for, 711 
Black Hamburgh, 501 
bleeding. 135, 181. 195 
blood as manure for. 710 
compost for, 478, 486 
dressed with paraffin, 101 
early. 433, 451 

from cuttings, treatment of, 164 

fruiting in pots, 672 

Grape, in a greenhouse. 433: seedling, 

211 

in a cool-house. 116, 12G, 354, 400, 409, 
433 

In pots, 297, 354, 372 
insects on, 465 
inside borders for, 295 
manure for, 329 
mealy-bug on. 355 
mildew on, 19.5 
old, 305, 355 

pot. 330, 582: purchaser of the, 60.5 
potting and planting the canes. 605 
pruning, 649. 690 703; and dressing. 
648 

red-spider on, 163 
repotting or shifting, 605 
stopping, 105 
the first year, 126 
thrips on, 408. 424 
treatment of. 296, 329. 487 
young. 478, 486; treatment of, 196 
Vinery, 163, 181 

find greenhouse plants for a. 494 

border, a, 582 

cool angle for a, 115 

growing Melons in a, 725 

heating a. 691. 711 

heat of. 135 

lean-to, a, 296; cool, a, 606 
management of a, 703 
Orchids in a, 354 
plants on the bock wall of a, 22 
pot, 602 

Rose Marshal Niel in a, 220 
small, a, 711 
Violas, 718 
Violet Cress, 425 
Dog’s-t oth, the White, 88 
Violets, 337, 625, 717 
and Lily of the Valley, 60 
colours of, 450, 456 

Double and Single, 513, 528 ; for winter 

289 .. 

for autumn and winter. 21 
for a window, 490 
for outdoor culture. 61, 76 
for winter, 83, 177 
in a conservatory, 500 
in frames. 415 
in pots. 11 
in winter. 522 
Marie Louise, 264, 275 
Neapolitan, 354, 369 , 412 
seedling, 176 
Single and Double, 469 
Virginian Creeper, a, 140, 518 
Vitis, 630 


W 


WALKING-LEAF Ferns, the, 336 
” Walks, creeper coveretl or pergo¬ 
las, 440 1 

gravel road anil, 382 

Wall, back, of a vinery, plants on the, 22 
Camellia in /tower on a, .51*9 
cemented, creeper for a, 275. 267 
climbers for a, 7(H) 
creeper for a, 194 

creepers for a, and plants for boxes, 
250 

culture, 250 • 

east, climbers against an, 206 
flowers for a, 142 
fruit-trees trained on a. 661 
greenhouse, a, 557 ; Clematis indirisa on 
a, 501 


Hops on a. <01 

house. Clematis Jaekmani on a, 551: 
climbing tfoses for a. 128. 145 ; Ihu. h- 
man’s Pipe and ley on a. 145 ; Mam to'in 
on a, 230 
Ivy on a. 288 
low, Roses on a. 344 
north, a, 594; climbing Roses for a, 
171: east, fruit-trees for a, 486 ; frame 
under a, 6X5; fruit-trees ugainst u. 


of a greenhouse, plants for a, 52 
of an outbuilding. fruRdptes on the, 661 
old. Ferns on a, 155 
Pear for a, 453 

plants fora, 729; Pelargoniums as, 51 
Roses against a, 375, 380 ; for a, 192 
shaded plants for a, 206 
south-east, Pear for, 305 
spaces, vacant, fruit-trees on, 661 
trees, 542 

west, Tea Roses fora, 429 
Walls and arches, climbers for, 125 

Chrysanthemums oil, 57 

creepers for, 231 
flowering shrubs for, 551 
garden, fruit-trees for, 322 
Ivy on, 360 

{ infecting Fig-trees on. 649 
loses on. 112 
Wallflowers. 357 
from seed, 176 
Walnut, tiiftJ, 
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Walnut, Large-fruited, GUO 
L<Uc or Jean, 61*0 
the, 690 

Walnut-tree dropping its Nuts, 260 
Wardian-easo, soil for Ferns in, 28 
cases, Filmy Ferns for, -193; Gymno- 
grammiis for, 552 
Wasps, destroying, 342 
sand, 349 

Water and paratfin-nil for plants 238, 253, 
and petroleum, 497 
for Ferns, 533 
hunt, 294 

hot, boiler, 495 ; pipes, 501 
Lily-seed, 104 

Lilies, 368 ; and other ./loir e/vs a/'ranged in 
a tubular flower-stand, 263 ; from seed, 
21; hardy, 59, 104, 168; rats and, 
111 

lima, and worms, 129, 144, 157 
Melon, 465 
Melons, 465 
pipes, hot, tlxing, 492 
plant to grow in, 733 
plants, 24 
sewage, 116 
tap, 150,172 
troughs for Bees, 734 
Watering a garden, 134, 142 
attention to, 379 

indoor plants with cold water, 146 
Ivy, 36 

plants in rooms, 662 
Weed, Bishop’s, 728 
killer, 133 
Weeds, 80 

and sulphuric acid, 713 
destroying, 471 
in garden puths, 15ft 
petroleum and, 280 
sulphuric acid and, 57 
Weeping Ash at Cauxtor Castle, 550 ; trees, 
unhealthy, 531 
Linden, white-leaved, 550 
trees, 280, 650 

Weevil destructive to Beech, 359 
Vine, the, 601 

Weigela for suburban gardens, tho, 603 
Well, sinking a, 9 
White lie/l-fotccr, a, 21 
Bell-flowers, 21 
Clarkia, gins I form of a, 33 
Curled Swiss Spinach Beet, s 
flowers for uutumn, 513 ; for Easter, 51 
leaf or Spinach Bee', 8 
Roses, two good, 90 

Wild garden plants, fine, 203: a Primrose 
in the . 3 
gardening. 411 
Grasses, 168 

Willow, Bay-leaved, the, 674 
Cardinal, 674 
Willows, Cardinal, 709 
grubs in,552 
in winter, 674 
Windflower, alpine, 642 
Japan, the, 642 
Snowdrop, the, 642 
Windflowers, tall-growing, 042 
Window and house gardening, 9,20,29,52, 
69, 92, 102, 133, 145, 106, 178. 194, 208, 
226, 230, 250, 205, 274, 294, 301, 822, 

385, 347 , 360, 884, 401, 413, 423, 434, 

445, 461, 479, 489, .506, 517, 329, 641, 

555, 5/8, 596, 014, 629, 644 , 662 , 670, 

686, 698, 717 
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Window and room gardening, 84 
and moms, plants for, 52 
'Azaleas in a, 423, 434, 445 
bay, Orchids for a, 693 
box. Auriculas for a, 401; making a, 
578, 597 

boxes, 686, 698: autumn, 387 ; tilling. 

520: in summer, 208 
Carnations for a. 294 
Ch nese Primulas for a, 489 
Chrysanthemums for a, 541 
creeper for a, 070, 687 
culture, early Fuchsias for, 250; Cycla¬ 
mens for, 69 

docorution, hardy Clematises for, 555 
Fern, good, a, 413 
flower, Mossy Suxifragc as a, 223 
Frecsifts for a, 414 
Fuchsias for a, 209 
garden of climbing plants, a, 335 
gardening, 2, 16, 30, 44, 58, 70, 96, 108, 
124, 138, 154, 172, 188, 202, 210. 228, 

242, 256 , 270, 286, 302, 314. 326, 338, 

352, 366, 380, 394, 400, 418, 430, 442, 
450 , 470, 484 , 498, 512, 520, 540, 554, 

570, 580 . 002 , 020, 628, 654, 668 , 682, 

696, 708, 722; beautiful, 335 
Hairbells, 629 
Lilium Harrisi for a, 490 
Myrtles for a, 375 

or garden, good hardy Fern for the, a. 
703 

Palm in a, treatment of a. 106 
Persian Cyclamens for a, 397 
plants, 445, 4«»1; Bellflower as. 194; 
Campanulas as, 530; few useful, a, 
014; fibrous-rooted Begonias as, 178; 
for a, 335 ; for a south border under a, 
301 ; in winter in London, 578, 597 ; 
Tulips as, 044 
potting up plants for a, 461 
Roses in a, 301, 322 
the Lyre-flowers for a, 102 
Tuberous Begonias for a, 20 
Violets for a, 4!MJ 
Windows, Campanulas for, 596 
plants for, 301, 322 
Winter, Adiantums In, 007 
and autumn, Violets for, 21 
Apples, 672 

blooming, Zonal Pelargoniums for, 394 
Broccoli. 626 
Cherry, the. 6 
coming, the, 433 
crop of Spinach, 701 
Cucumber-house, section of, 316; plants, 
raising of the, 460 

Cucumbers, 459, 475; growths, the, 
460 

cut flowers for, 50 
Cyclamen, gooti type of a, 544 
Double Violets for, 289 
flowers, 315, 333, 340, 607 ; for a hall in, 
29, 52 

flowering Begonias, 228, 013 ; Bejoni >* 
for a room, 387 ; Geraniums for, 218, 
717 ; Jasmine, spray of the, 004 ; 
Orchids, best, 65 ; or Tree-Carnation, 
656 ; Violets for, 177 ; Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums for, 639; Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums for a room, 335 
<4aillardins in, 361 
gun fen, view in a, 671 
gardens. 671 
Geraniums in, 402. 479 
good room plants for, 530 


Winter Green, Large, 675 
Greens, 258 
hardy Ferns in 607 
herbs for, 294, 565 
Jasmine, 604 

keeping Fuchsias through, 462, 480, 
494 

Murgucritcs for, 435 

mild, jloicers, nosegay qf, a, 517 

nosegays, 517 

Parsley in, 67 

Pears, 434 

plants for, 86, 386, 397 
preparing Cucumbers for, 316; for, 
252 

pruning, 542 
salads, 258 

Salvias, indoor, in, 534 

seed Potatoes in, 611 

Sorrel and French Beans for, 328 

Tomatoes for, 373 

treatment of Bees, 679 

Tuberous Begonias in, 407 

use, Herbs for, 301 ; Onions for, 520 

vegetables, two good, 047 

Violets for, 83 ; in, 522 

Willows in, 074 

window-plants in, in London, 578, 
597 

Wintering Echeverlas, 509 
preparing hives for, 454 
Scarlet Lobelia, 108 
Wire-barbed fence, 19 
netting, enclosing a garden with, 38, 
43 ; for Peas, 148 
Wireworms, 204, 336, 688, 695, 731 
and bulbs, US 
an 1 gas-lime, 373 , 384 , 398 
destroying, 328, 337 
in a flower-garden, 144 
in a garden. 168 
in leaf-mould, 665 

Wistaria and Honeysuckle in flower, 
88 

pruning a. 572 
sinensis on an archway, 125 
White-flowered, the, 109 
White, the, 388 
Witch Hazels, the, 650 
Witloof or Cabbage-headed Chicory, 716 
or Large Brussels Chicory, 716 
Wood-ushes, 380, 399 
at CooUivtret, White Indian Azalea in 
. o, 223 

Birch ashes, 390 
new. on old fruit-trees, 265 
tarring, 57, 90 
Wooden lubels, 430, 461 
Woodland flowers, 575 
Woodlark, the. 27 
Woodlice, 370 

versus Mushrooms, 873, 388 
Woodwartlla radicans, 370 
Work, coming week’s, the, 17,30, 44, 58, 
70, 84, 90, 108, 124, 138, 154, 173, 188. 
208, 216, 228, 243, 256, 270, 280, 302, 

314. 326, 338, 352, 366, 881. 395 , 418, 

431. 443, 450, 470, 484, 498. 512, 626, 

540, 654, 670, 586, 602 , 620, 638, 654, 

♦SG8, 682, 696, 708, 722 


garden, 2, 

16, 30 

. 44. 

58, 7 

0. 84 

, 96, 

108, 

124, 

138, 

154, 

172. 

188, 

202, 

216, 

228, 

242, 

250, 

270, 

302, 

314, 

826, 

338, 

352, 

300, 

380. 

394, 

400, 

418, 

430, 

442, 

450. 

470, 

4S4, 

498, 

512, 

520, 

570, 

586, 

002, 

! 020, 

638, 

654, 

668, 

682, 

696, 

708, 

722 


Work in orchard-houses, 61 
in shrubberies. 691 
in St. James’-park, stupid, 706 
in the hot-bed, 44 

in the town garden, 16, 30, 44, 58 , 70, 
84, 96, 108, 138, 172, 185, 203, 216, 228. 
242, 256, 270, 286, 302 , 314, 326, 338, 

352, 366, 380, 395, 407, 418, 431, 443, 

450, 470, 484, 498, 512, 520, 540, 554, 

670, 580, 002, 620, 638, 054 , 668, 682, 

696, 708, 722 
kitchen garden, 565 
seasonable, among Roses, 192 
under glass, 27 

Worm casts on lawns, 47, 113, 567 
Worms and Anemone roots, 043 
getting rid of, 113, 128 
in a Passion-flower pot, 12 
lime-water and, 128, 144, 157 
on a lawn, 102 
on a tennis lawn, 539, 500 


X 


2£YLOPHYLLA 


laiifolia, 391 


Y 

YEW and Holly, the, 603 
*■ common, the, and its varieties, 233 
Doraston's, 234 
from cuttings, 631 
Golden, 317 
Irish, the, 235 

Old English, at Connuston, 233 
Short-leaved, the, 335 
YMow-fruited, the, 234 
Yews, cutting, 360 
Young fruit-trees, 725 
Yucca gloriooa, 574 

Yulan, the, in the garden at Gunners- 
bury House, 221 


Z 


Z 1 * 


japonica variegata for a room, 
256 


Mays oar. Caragua, 320 
Zebra Finches, 180, 109, iso 
Zenobia speeiosapulverulcnta, 723 ;jUnoers 
of, 723 

Zinnias, double, 105 
Ziziphus sinensis, 336 
Zonal Pelargonium White Niplidos , 639 ; 
Uaspail Improved, now, a, 543 
Pelargoniums, 237, 240, <129 : Jor winter 
flowering, 639 ; on a wall, 31 ; or Gera¬ 
niums, cut-Jtowcrs of ; winter flower¬ 
ing, for a room. 335 
Zonals for winter blooming. 394 
Zosterostylos arachnites, 55 
Zygopetalum < layi, 298 
crinitum, 202 
Gautieri, 438. 453 
intermedium, 202 
Maekayi, 141, 202, 509 
Zygopetalums, 262 
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Aloctsia zebrina .. 12 

Anemone coronaria from 

seeds .5 

Apple-tree, pruning an .. 7 

Azalea, White and Genista 11 
Beds, boards by the side of 9 
Begonias manure for 11 
Begonia, notes on the 
culture of toe .. ..10 

Begonias, Tuberous, from 

aeed . 11 

Black b arries in an orchard 7 
Bryophyllum calycinum 12 
Cabbages, “clubbing " 8 

Calceolaria seed, sowing 11 
Carnations bursting .. 6 

Celery bolting 8 

Charry, Winter, the 6 


Chrysanthemum culture 9 
Chrysanthemums, Japan¬ 
ese .9 

Clematis montana .. 10 
Coal-ashes on a clayey 

soil. .. 6 

Ccelogyneocellata maxima ti 
Coral, cleaning 10 

Crassula lycopodoides .. 12 
Cyclamens, treatnient of 11 
Cyperus alternlfoliua, 

culture of.12 

Cypnpediums .. .. 6 

Daffodils.4 

Daffodils failing to bloom 4 
Echeveria retusa, propa¬ 
gating .12 

Euchoris eaten off .. 12 


Epidendrum vitellinum 
giganteum C 

Ferns as plants for the 
dinner-table .. .. 9 

Ferns, Filmy, choice .. 5 

Ferns, grtenhouse ; 5 

Forget-me-not-) .. .. 3 

Garden, a small .. 3 

Garden, a wind-swept .. 4 

Garden borders, tiles for 3 
Garden, manure fora .. 4 

Garden path .. .. 3 

Garden work .. ..2 

Grapes, mildew on 7 

Grass, a rare .. .. 10 

Greenhouse flue .. .. 12 

Greeuhoute, heating a .. 11 
Greenhouse, slugs in a .. 12 


Hot-bed, making a 11 

Hyacinths,unsaiitfactory 11 
Ice-plant, the .. .. 12 

India-rubber-plant .. 1> 
Leaf mould .. .. 9 

Lily or the Valley . .. 3 

Malmaison Carnations 
and Gladioli, forcing .. 11 
Marguerite Carnations .. 11 
Nettles in a shrubbery, 

&o.10 

Oleander not flowering .. 11 
Orange, Mock (Phiiadel- 

pbus) .10 

Orchis foliosa .. .. 6 

Passion • flower pot, 
worms in a .. .. 12 

Peas, Sweet.4 



THE PINK. 
There are two prime 
features in a good 
Pink ; one is its exqui¬ 
site fragrance, and, 
unlike many of the Car¬ 
nations — one might 
say most of them— 
which are generally 
devoid of fragrance or 
possess it only very 
faintly, the Pinks are 
all sweet-scented; it 
seems to be a condition 
of their nature. The 
other is the lacing on 
the petal margins in a 
well-developed flower 
so dense and regular. 
Given, then, a full 
bloom that is of full 
substance, pure in the 
ground, and regularly 
laced with some shade 
of purple and purple- 
crimson, or lilac 
through shades of red 
to crimson, and 
there is a flower 
worthy the accept¬ 
ance of anyone. To 
have Pink blossoms 
of large size and 
finely laced, the 
plants should be 
grown in a well- 
prepared bed in j 
♦ he ,open, 
made up of 


rich soil, and the plants placed in it in October. 
It is only plants which are thoroughly estab¬ 
lished that can be expected to have well-laced 
flowers. It is sometimes said of the Carnation 
that it is coddled and debilitated by being kept 
in cold frames through the winter, but the same 
cannot be said of the Pink, which is grown 
wholly in the open and thoroughly exposed to 
all weathers. The soil of most gardens will grow 
Pinks. If it is a good yellow loam, or a black 
one of good heart, so much the better. If this 
be dug in September, and road or river sand, 
the former from a gravelled road, the latter from 
a shallow, fast running stream, and well-rotted 
manure be freely added, then there is a good bed 
for Pinks. 

Road-scrapings with horse-droppings make 
good ingredients for a Pink bed, and the root- 
hbres run freely in it. It is not too late to 
plant such a bed, but the best plants for placing 
in a bed in January or February are those which 
have been wintered in pots, because they are 
certain to have rooted well, and they can be 
placed in the ground without disturbing the 
ball of roots very much. Plants lifted from the 
open ground at midwinter or in early spring 
are apt to lose the soil about the roots, and then 
a decided check occurs. I have known orders 
to come to a nurseryman for Pinks so late as 
ApriL When they have got into active 
growth it is practically impossible such 
plants can bloom well, because they are 
checked in their progress late in the season. 
A few good laced Pinks are to be found in Clara, 
the lacing reddish-purple, a flower with stout 
and finely-rounded petals. Rosy Gem has a 
paler lacing, very broad, and the blossoms sweetly 
fragrant. Henry Hooper has a rich dark lacing, 
a flower of large size, full, and very handsome. 
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Perennials,hardy, from seed 3 

Pink, the.1 

Pinks, culture of .. .. 3 

Plants, foliage, for u pro¬ 
pagator.— l. 9 

Plants from seeds .. 11 
Plants, repotting .. .. 12 

Potatoes, Be»d 8 

Primulas, Chinese, cul¬ 
ture of.12 

Propagator, manage - 

meDt of a.11 

Questions and answers .. 12 
Rhubarb, forcing .. .. 8 

Rose Marfichal Niel .. 5 

Rose W. A. Richardson.. 4 

Roses, Christmas, cul¬ 
ture of.4 


Roses, climbing .. .. 5 

Roses, climbing, in a con¬ 
servatory in the Isle of 
Wight .. ..5 

Roses, Are-heat for .. 4 

Roses, propagating .. 5 

Roses, pruning .. .. 4 

Shrubs, hardy evergreen 10 
Shrubs, two pood.. .. 10 
Spinach, Perpetual, or 
Spinach-Beet .. ..8 

Tomatoes for market .. 8 

Tomato-seeds, i&isiDg .. 8 

Vine, an outdoor .. .. 7 

Vine in a pot 7 

Vine, treatment of a 8 

Violets in pots .. 11 

Well, sinking a .. 9 


One of the best is Boiard, a favourite flower with 
all growers, a good grower, laces well, and very 
full and fine. Modesty is iemarkable for its pale 

E inkish-lilac lacing, sometimes deepening to 
right rosy-purple: it is very early and free, 
ana makes a charming border variety. Another 
excellent border variety is found in Mrs. Waite, 
small, very pretty, and free. Beauty is another 
small-flowered variety, but very free to cut 
from. A very fine Pink is found in Empress 
of India; it is very distinct, fine in colour, the 
lacing rich and deep. The Rector, very fine ; 
Minerva, Jessica, Eurydice, Device, George 
White, Excelsior, very fine, are also good laced 
varieties, and it is worthy of remark that some 
of the before-mentioned have been in cultivation 
thirty and forty years Some persons might 
be led to think the laced Pinks are all alike, but 
there is more difference between them than is 
usually fancied, and cultivators who become 
acquainted with their peculiarities by growing 
them are able to detect marked differences 
between the varieties. Three 
New varieties of laced Pinks (raised by Mr. 
James Thurstan, of Cardiff), were last year dis¬ 
tributed from Manchester. They are James 
Thurstan, John Dorrington, and George 
Hodgkinson, all remarkable for the purity of 
the ground colour, fine quality of petal, and 
refined lacing. James Thurston is, in my 
opinion, the finest laced Pink ever raised, a 
flower of the highest quality, the other two 
being also remarkably good. Of fine old border 
Pinks of various colours, mention may be made 
of Anne Boleyn, very good indeed, and always 
in great demand ; Rubens, pink, with dark 
centre ; Ascot, pink, with crimson centre ; Mrs. 
Sinkins, white, grown very largely for cutting 
from; Clifton White, an improvement upon 
Mrs. Sinkins ; and Lord Lyon, a flower of very 
fine shape, pinkish lilac with dark centre. Of 
newer border varieties, there are Her Majesty 
white ; Charmer, pink, with dark centre ; 
Beauty of Sale, pale-pink, fimbriated, very 
good ; Norah, blush, with rosy-purple centre ; 
Flirt, pale-pink, with rosy-purple lacing; 
Charles Lockyer, pink, with deep rosy-purple 
1 icing; Beauty, white, with slight rosy-purple 
lacing; and Fimbriata, soft pink, the petal 
edges deeply fimbriated Pinks are 

Propagated by means of pipings, which are 
cuttings of the young shoots from the base of 
the plant, and layering the same as Carnations, 
which is a practice mnch followed in the midland 
districts. The quickest way tost like them is 
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to pat them in pots of light, sandy soil firmly 
pressed about the cuttings; place them in a 

S ratle bottom-heat with bell-glasses over them. 

r they can be put into sandy soil in the border 
where there is a little shade, in little clumps, 
with bell-glasses over them, and they will root, 
though not so quickly as when the pots are 
plunged in bottom-heat. The earlier in the 
summer the pipings can be struck, so much the 
stronger are the plants for placing in the open 
ground in the autumn. It is customary to raise 
a Pink bed 6 inches or 8 inches above the ground- 
level. This is done that the heavy autumn and 
winter rains may drain away from the roots of 
the plants, as, though the Pink is perfectly hardy, 
stagnant moisture at the roots is found to be 
very injurious to it. R. 


GARDEN WORK" 


Conservatory. 

Shake out and repot Tuberous Begonias; pretty well all 
will be on the more now. They succeed well in a warm 
greenhouse at this season. If those plants intended for 
beds are kept cool they will be stronger and better. Loam 
two-thirds, with one-third leaf-mould and some sand to 
keep the soil open, will be a suitable compost. If seeds 
are sown now in the hot-bed they will all bloom during the 
summer if helped on till June in heat. The winter-flower¬ 
ing Heaths that were shortened back after flowering will 
now have broken and may be repotted. Use the best peat 
obtainable, made porous with clean sand, pot firmly, and 
water carefully till the roots get into the new oompoet. 
Many hard-wooded plants are rained through having too 
much water after repotting. Acacias which have oom- 

K eted flowering may be shortened back to put the plants 
to shape. Those Acacias planted in the borders will 
require rather hard pruning to keep them within reason- 
ab.e bounds. Pot on young Fuchsias and other soft- 
wooded plants which are growing freely and require more 
root spaoe. Sow seeds of Balsams, Chinese Primulas, and 
a pinch of Cineraria seeds for early blooming. Primula 
oboonica, in spite of its bad reputation, is a very useful 
subject for winter flowering In the cool or warm conserva¬ 
tory. Seedlings raised now will make useful flowering 
stuff in 6-inoh pots by the autumn. As the forced bulbs 

G out of blossom move to a cool pit to complete and 
rdeo growth, when they may be planted out; they are 
not of muoh use for pot culture afterward*. Most plants 
will require more water now; the borders also where 
climbers are growing must not be overlooked. Liquid- 
manure will be useful to specimen Roses. Teas and other 
Mardchal Niels planted out in a warm house will now be 
fall of blossoms and buds oomlng on rapidly ; this beau¬ 
tiful Rose still holds the leading position among Yellow 
Roses. Liquid-manure will give size to the blossoms. Use 
sulphur or some other remedy on the first appearance of 
mildew. In ventilating avoid oold draughts. Insects 
mu*t be dealt with promptly, either by fumigation or soap 
and water or Tobacco-powder; the last named I find very 
useful where only a plant or two is infested. The syringe 
may in some cases be used on fine mornings. Lily of the 
Valley will come on now without very strong heat, and the 
flower-spikes will last longer. Azaleas, both the Indian 
and Japanese species, are now a special feature, and will 
require liberal supplies of water. Spiraea Japonic* may, with 
advantage, be stood in sauoers half-filled with weak liquid- 
manure. It is too soon yet to commence shading to any 
great extent; but Azaleas in bloom will last longer if a 
temporary shade can be placed over them for a few houre 
on very bright days. Cuttings of young shoots of Abuti- 
Ions will strike now in beat. Repot Orange-trees it any 
require a shift or the soil renewed. Keep Kaloeanthes in 
a light position near the glass to ripen growth. 

Unhe&ted Greenhouse. 


This house may now be gay with hardy bulbs and other 
early-flowering hardy plants. Dielytra epec.abilis, Lily of 
the Valley, Solomon's Seal, 8pir®as of sorts, early-flower- 
log Rhododendrons, Kalmiae, Sedums, Asalsa amaaua, and 
the hybrid forme which hare been obtained from it, will 
flower early in a cold house ; they are quite hardy, and, 
being so early to bloom, will be valuable. Bamboos in 
variety, if the bouse is large enough, will form a pleasant 
feature under the shelter of a glass roof; they will be more 
effective than most of them are in the open air, unless the 
position is warm and sheltered. Auriculas and other 
members of the Primroee family are indispensable for the 
cold bouse ; they are perhaps better adapted for a email 
bouse than a large one, although always and everywhere 
they are very interesting. A little top dressing will help 
this family now. 

Stove. 

Cuttings of ornamental-leaved Begonias will strike now 
qulokly. Plants may be raised from leaves only ; but good 
outiings are better, as plants are more speedily formed. The 
early-started Gloxinias will now be in blossom. I find 
seedlings more manageable in this reepeot than plants 
raised from cuttings ; they have more vigour. Seeds may 
be sown now, and, if well attended to and kept growing, 
the strongest will flower in autumn. Streptocarpus 
hybrids and the Sultan Balsam (Impatlens Sultani) may be 
■own now in sandy peat. Prune specimen plants of 
Vi oar's rosea and oculata, and repot as soon as the plants 
get fairly into growth. Cuttings of the young shoots will 
root quickly and form useful little flowering plants daring 
the summer; these plants will not flower well If under¬ 
potted. Plenty of moisture in the atmosphere is also 
essential. Get In cuttings of Poinssttias as soon as the 
young shoots are from 2 inches to 8 inches long.' Torenia 
aslatica and Fournier! may either be raised from eeeds or 
cuttings; cuttings are best if young, -soft shoots oan be 
had. Get in a good stock of all the usual winter-flowering 
staff, such as Pen teas oarnea and rosea, Serioographit, 


• In cold nr northern dietricti the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten day»to 
a fortnight later than it here indicated with equally good 
reiulte. 
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Thynaoauthus, Plumbago rosea J ustioiae, Branthemums, 
ho. Sow seeds of Rivloa humliis, a very pretty berry- 
bearlsg plant, useful for table and room decoration In 
winter. In very bright weather certain plants will require 
a thin shade, and more water must be given to the plants 
and used about the floors to saturate the atmosphere. 
Night temperature need not exceed 66 degs. Avoid oold 
draughts in ventilation; the time for keen, oold wiods 
and brighter skies is near. Start Achlmenes and enoourage 
Gesneras to oontinus resting for the present; for that 
reason I prefer to keep these bulbs dry and cool for another 
month. 

Bedding Plante. 

Where many of these are required an active time lies 
before us. Cuttings of all sof t-wooded plants will strike 
now in heat, either in the hot-bed or from flre-heat. I 
have struck many thousands of bedding plants in the hot¬ 
bed. When I did a good deal of carpet bedding all the 
tender things were struok in slight not-beds during the 
months of March and April. The usual plan wae to make 
up a hot-bed the heat of whioh would last about a month, 
oover it with light sandy soil, and, as soon as the heat 
had worked through and steadied a bit, dibble it full of 
Altera an theras, Coleus, fco., leaving eaoh cutting spaoe 
enough to grow into a deoent sized plant. In the course 
of two or three weeks the plants will have rooted, and 
may then be topped, and a second series of cuttings 
dibbled into another hot-bed. In this way many thousands 
of plants may be worked up from a email stock. 

Gold Frames. 

Calceolarias will do very well here now, and the framee 
will also oome in useful for moving plants to from the 
conservatory, and, if well covered at nights, surplus 
plants from the greenhouse may be moved out to the 
framee to give more spaoe to the rapidly-growing Gera¬ 
niums and other things. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes are now gay with bulbs. Crocuses, 
Daffodils, Blue 8quilia, and Snowdrops are charming now 
outside some windows. Inside also there la no lack of 
bloom — Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamen, Azaleas, 
Genistas. Pots of Trumpet Diffodils and Jonquils are 
pleaaant to look upon. Hyacinths and Dutch bulbs gener¬ 
ally are flowering well this season. More water will be 
required now, though, if a little green Mow is placed on 
the top of the pots, lese water will be needed, and the 
appearanoe of the bulbe will be improved. Keep down 
green-flies with the spong* and soapy water. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The ground is in good order now for tree and shrub 
planting, and deoiduoue things especially should be got in 
The planting of evergreens may be done any time up to 
the end of April or even later. I planted a good many 
evergreens last year at the end of May, but they oame 
from a good nursery where the plants are frequently 
transplanted, and it is this frequent transplanting in the 
nursery whioh makes their removal safe at almost any 
season a matter of certainty. All ground intended to be 
planted this season with trees and shrubs should have been 
trenched and got into good oondition. The plants do so 
much better where the ground has been well prepared. Rook 
•or alpine plants may be divided and replanted now, new 
soil of suitable oharaoter being added where necessary—in 
fact, it is always advisable to work in fresh soil in replanting 
most things of this kind. Fix every plant firmly in the 
ground; when loosely planted they dry up and perish 
Many Carnations and other plants die annually through 
not being pressed down after frost. Carnations require 
to be very firmly fixed In the soil if they are to do well. 
Herbaceous plants of all kinds may be planted now. Ohoioe 
thing* wtaion have been plunged in frames may be set 
out. Of oourse, before doing this, a system of full expo¬ 
sure should have been followed for eome time previously. 
Prune climbers on walls. Roses on south walls may be 
pruned now to get early blooms. Maloti over the roote 
of newly planted Roew and shrubs: it increases the 
chances of healthy and vigorous growth. Let everything 
be staked in windy places. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaohes in the early house will now be set, end as soon 
as one oan see which fruits are taking the leed In the 
•welling the smaller should be removed. It Is so impor¬ 
tant nowadays to have large Peaohes that everything 
possible should be done to give size and oolour. For the 
same reason disbudding should be promptly and early 
done, and with a fearless hand. The dangers of leaving on 
too many fruits and the young shoots too crowded are so 
great that I would rather err in the opposite direction if 
an error ia committed at alL See that all inside Peaob 
borders are perfectly moist. Outside borders are sure 
to be moist enough now. Vigorous young Vines will 
break strongly, and the shoots should not be permitted to 
ran into eaoh other before stopping and tying down. Two 
leaves beyond the bunoh should be left if possible, and 
the tying down should be done by degrees. AU buds on 
fruit-trees outside are on the move. Get Peaches pruned 
and trained without delay. In pruning, take out any old 
branch wherever there are well-plaoed young shoots to fl I. 
Peach-trees whioh have been troubled with blaok-fly 
should be washed with Gishurst compound or some other 
suitable mixture ; soft-soap and Tobacooliquid will do as 
well. A soft brush or bit of sponge drawn the same way 
as the buds point will be oonvenient and safe. On the 
whole, Judging from the appearanoe of the trees, there 
seems to be a fair prospect of bloom. Pears on the Quinoe 
where the land is fairly bsoring, are looking promising, 
but the Qulnoe stock is not adapted for light, sandy, or 
calcareous soils. Cuttings of bush fruit may be planted, 
and Raspberries shortened and mulched. Raspberries 
may be very well grown without stakes if out down to 

S!m» Vegetable Garden. 

Where the Carrot-fly has been troublesome in previous 
years give the ground a good dressing of salt and lime; 
paraffln-oll has been a very useful remedy mixed with 
water and the ground moistened with it a week or two 
before towing the seed*. 1 have used a quart of oil to 
16 gallons of water. The remedy is cheap enough, and 
will have a marked improvement upon the orop. If new 
plantations of Globe Artiohokee are required, the ground 
should be well manured and got into good oondition ready 


for planting the end of the month or beginning of April. 
Plant in rows 4 feet apart eaoh way. Good strong eats are 
better than email offset* as regards immediate results. 
Sow Asparagus seeds to raise young plants, and plant out 
the Seakafcs cuttings which were cut from the crowns 
taken up for forcing; may be planted with the dibble in 
rows 16 inohes apart and 1 foot apart in the rows. Pre¬ 
pare ground for planting with Asparagus. As soon as the 
young growth starts away, Lettuoe plants or other vege¬ 
tables raised in heat, to be hardened off an>l pricked out in 
the borders outside rows along the foot of a south wall, will 
grow rapidly Keep the Mushroom houses steadily at a 
temperature of 55 degs. ; Cucumbers night temperature 
65 degs., or if Cuoumbers are wanted quick 70 degs. will 
be better, but I am not in favour of high temperatures 
when flre-heat has to do the work. On sunny days I 
would let the thermometer run up to 95 degs. or 100 degs. 
with plenty of moisture in the atmosphere. Planting out 
Cauliflowers in trenohes. We have no lights for them, but 
the plants are sheltered with borders. There is a goo 1 
deal of protection in the feather spray of the branches 
of Hazel usually out for Pea-sticks. Sowiog main orop of 
Celery on a gentle hot-bed. £. Hobdat. 


Work In iho Town Gordon. 

Lose no time in sowing eeeds of Petunias, Verbenas, 
Lobelias, lllmuius, and other greenhouse and half-hardy 
bedding plants The Niootianas or Tobaoco-plants grow 
very fast and strong In rich soil, even in the smokiest 
places, and even the ordinary kinds (N. Tabaoum vacs.) 
are valuable as affording plenty of fine foliage, if not muoh 
else, while the delioiouafy fragrant N. amnia is also an 
excellent town plant, and one that everyone should grow, 
both indoors and out. Sow now and treat the same as 
Petunias, and the plants will begin blooming in July and 
August. A few Balsams may also be sown if either large 
{riant* or early flowers are wanted. These are capital 
town plants and very easily managed, the chief points In 
their culture being rioh, mellow soil and plenty of light 
and moisture both at the root and overhead. Tuberous 
Begonias and Gloxinias also sown at once in a moderata 
heat will still bloom before the autumn if kept moving on 
briskly. These are often recommended to be sown In Janu¬ 
ary or February, and in country plaoee this is right enough ; 
but even if one gets them up so early in the atmosphere 
of a large town, before there is sufficient light and sun¬ 
shine to impart substanoe to the growth, the plants are 
weakly from the first, and even if they do pull round 
afterwards are little, if any, more forward than those not 
town until the end of February or early part of March. 
Seed of the new Streptocarpus hybrids sown now will also 
produoe flowering plants by the month of August. Seed 
of this plant Is very minute—about the smallest I know of, 
in fadt—and therefore requires to be sown on a very fine 
and even surfaoe, and the greatest care must be bestowed 
on the young plants during the early stages; otherwise, 
they are no more troublesome than Bagonias, if so muoh. 
Tomatoes ought to be sown at once. Tneee, again, I have 
often sown in January and February, in different suburbs 
of London, but nearly always had the seedlings go off in 
oold, foggy weather afterwards; whereas, if left until 
about the present time, they would grow right away from 
the first, and beat the others hollow. Place roots of 
Dahlias, from whioh outtings are required, in heat, with 
a little light soil round them, keeping them in a moderate 
temperature and near the glass. Strike cuttings of 
Fuchsias, double Petunias, Heliotropes, Marguerites, and 
others Id a gentle hot-bed, and pot them off singly when 
rooted; Begonia tubers for bedding, also very small roots 
should be dibbled out in boxes of light sandy soil to start, 
but choice kind* had better be potted singly. B. C. R. 


fn OOMntG WME8 WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from March 4th 
to March Ilf h. 

Removed Strawberries just beginning to oolour from 
the hot-house to a cooler bou*e, where more air is given. 
This will improve the flavour and tend to solidify the 
texture of the fruit, and they will travel better. Intro¬ 
duced more Strawberries into heat to come on in succes¬ 
sion. With me there must be no break in the supply, and 
to accomplish this regular fortnightly Introductions will be 
neoeesary. Looked over netting and other protecting 
coven that will shortly be plaoed over the wall trees. At 
present there are no blossoms open, though some of the 
Aprioote on the south wall are last showing colour. 
Finished training Peaohes and Neotarines. Removed 
covering# from Fig* on walls; they will be safe now frpm 
frost; though, in the unexpected event of a very sharp 
night oomlng, mate would d* hung In front of the trees. 
At present the wood ia clean and bright; the pruning will 
not be done till the end of the month. Beyond a few early 
Roses on the south border, no pruning has yet been done, 
and, as the growth is later than usual, I shall not prune 
the collection of II P.’s till the 20th of the month-Teas a 
little later ; but I should state that some of the longest 
shoots were shortened a little in the autumn to ease 
the wind pressure. Disbudded Peaches under it las*. 
Watered inside borders. Stopped and tied dow • Vines. 
Finished thinning Grapes in early house; shall go over 
them again later on and remove small berries, and 
possibly take a berry or two out where there are any signs 
of orowding. Planted Tomatoes under glass; the plants 
are strong and showing blossoms. A temperature of 65 degs. 
to 60degs. at night will be kept up; and under suoh 
oonditiOLBthe plants will grow fast and set well. Venti 
lation will be freely given when the weather is suitable, 
but I object to oold currents, as being likely to bring on 
disease. The plants are never syringed but water will be 
given when required, and it is to this dry, buoyant atmos¬ 
phere I attribute the absence of disease. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers with turfy loam enriched with a little old 
manure. Shifted Melons into larger pots to grow on 
until house is ready. Sowed Chinese Primulas for early 
blooming; a later sowing will be made for spring 
bloo min g. Gave Cinerarias liquid-manure. The most of 
our plants are grown in rather smaller pots, end to obtain 
good toads of bloom they must have extra support. 
Planted more Frenoh Beans in pots, also prepared a pit 
by filling it with fermenting material for bottom-heat. 

I They will be planted with French Beans as soon as ready. 

Original from 
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Sowed tender annuals of various kinds, including Salpi- 
glossis, Phlox Drummond!, East Lothian Stocks, Viotoria 
Asters for early planting, Zinnias, Ac. It is not difficult 
to make beds in gardens very bright by seedlings alone. 
Stirred the surface among Pansies, Carnations, and other 
plants. It would be an advantage, if time permitted, to 
stir the surface soil every week or ten days, doing the 
work, of course, when the soil is dry. Such treatment 
effectually keeps down weeds and increases the vigour of 
the plants in the beds. Plant more Peas and Beans, 
Potatoes, Sic. Sowed more Horn Carrots, and Radishes, 
and a few rows of Egyptian Turnip-rooted Beet. Some 
few of the plants may perhaps bolt, but the other roots 
will come in useful. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

.3112.—Hardy perennials from seed.— 

A great quantity of hardy plants may be simply 
ana easily raised from seed, but not many of 
them will bloom to any extent during the same 
season. To obtain blooms for this year it would 
be wiser to rely upon the better hardy and half- 
hardy annuals, and meanwhile pay attention to 
securing a good stock of the best perennials 
ready for planting in their permanent positions 
next autumn as soon as the annuals have done 
blooming. The following are some of the fine 
families of which plants may be raised from 
seed with no more trouble and cost than is 


bloom for cutting you must make up a permanent 
bed, planting the crowns at a distance of about 
3 inches apart, and give the surface a dressing of 
well-decayed manure. Give ample supplies of 
water, and a mulch of manure each year will 
rove beneficial. Such a bed should give good 
owers for years, and will not need to be dis¬ 
turbed until the crowns get so crowded that 
vigorous growth is impossible. If you rear 
them merely for the garden the chief requisites 
are moisture and shade.—C. T. 

3188.— Culture Of Pinks.— These like a 
good medium loam, and are easily grown ; but 
this is not the season of the year to plant them. 
Probably they could be obtained in pots now 
from some florist who makes a speciality of 
them, and if planted in soil deeply dug and 
enriched with decayed farmyard-manure, they 
would flower this year, but the flowers would 
be of poor quality, and they would be badly 
laced, or perhaps the lacing would be gone 
altogether. To obtain good results the bed 
should be prepared early in the autumn, and 
the plants should be set out where they are to 
flower in September or October. The planting 
out should be done as soon as good, strong plants 
can be obtained. It is a great point to get 



A Primrose (Primula vulgaris) in the wild garden. 


incurred in raising stocks of annual or tender 
things : Achillea, Alyssum, Anemone, Aquilegia, 
Armeria, Aster, Aubrietia, Campanula, Chelone, 
^reopsis, Delphinium, Dianthus, Dracocepha- 
lum, Echinops, Erigeron, Eryngium, Gaillardia, 
Geum, Gypsophila, Helenium, Iris, Lathyrus, 
Linaria, Lupinus, Lychnis, (Enothera, Papaver, 
Pentstemon, Phlox, Primroses (see illustration), 
Rudbeckia, Scabiosa, and Veronica. I had great 
success some years ago by sowing the seed of 
many of these direct into an open border, but 
it had fine, friable soil. I much prefer sowing 
outside in preference to pots and frames, con¬ 
ditions being favourable, as, if care is exercised 
to sow thinly, the young plants grow away 
unchecked, encounter no vicissitudes, such as 
arise from neglect to attend to them—often 
accidental, it is true, when in pots—and they 
make much stronger growth in a given time. 
May and Jone are two good months for sowing 
seeds of perennials in the open air. —A. H. 


311®. —Lily of the Valley.— Strong crowns plant* 
now will produce flowers ibis season. A rich, partial 
shaded position is best for them. After planting mul< 
with old leaf-mould or very old manure.—E. H. 

-- Your plants would not do great thinj 

this year. The best time is to plant in the autumi 
as early as possible after the foliage has die 
down, and this flower enjoys _a moist, mode 

ately shady spot. But i f ~ r ~ ~~— s -' ^ 
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them out in time to become established before 
bad weather sets in. The aorta I have found to 
be the best are Attraction, Bertram, Boiard, 
Clara, New Criterion, Emerald, Godfrey, Henry 
Hooper, Jessica, John Ball, Lady Craven, Mrs. 
Waite, Empress of India, Reliance, Shirley 
Hibberd, William Paul, Eurydice, Modesty, 
Pandora, and Lottie.—J. D. E. 

3197.— A small garden. —There is plenty 
of room for a couple of Apple-trees in your 
garden, and if they are standards they might 
stand back a little in the corners if the garden 
is square. The walls or fence might also be 
covered with fruit-trees. Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, and Plums will grow very well on a 
close wood fence. As regards the garden gener¬ 
ally, the question should be put—what do you 
want to grow and what are your own tastes ? 
As a rule, in small gardens, not only the outline 
but the entrance and the paths are arranged 
beforehand by the builder’s men. Where the 
entrance is in the centre the Apple-trees might 
stand one on each aide, and, if tall, creepers 
may be trained up the stems. There would not 
be room for many vegetables in such a garden, 
though Herbs, Beetroot, Carrots, and Scarlet 
Runners may be grown, as they possess some 
decorative value. Among flowers there should 
be Roses, Carnations, Hollyhocks, Violas, old 


white and other Lilies. These might be arranged 
in groups, and the soil for each group could be 
specially fitted for them. Before anyone should 
decide how to lay out a small garden a decision 
should be come to as to what the soil will grow 
best, and the tastes of the proprietor. There is 
no pleasanter way of laying out a small garden 
of the size indicated than to run a winding walk 
through it, with a few choice shrubs at the back, 
or a fruit-tree or two, and the flowers grouped 
around them. The shrubs and trees need not 
form a continuous lioe, but one placed here and 
there, leaving openings between for groups of such 
plants as Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, standard 
Roses, &c. ; nearer the walk would coir.e the 
dwarfer things—Carnations, Tea Roses, Pinks, 
&c. ; in the centre or in some of the recesses 
between the shrubs and trees would be spaces 
for Cactus Dahlias, White and other Lilies, 
Phloxes, German Iris, &c. ; in the shady spots 
would be places for Ferns, Primroses, and, of 
course, positions would be found for Aconites, 
Snowdrops, Daffodils, and other bulbs. There 
is scope for a good deal of thought in the laying 
out of a small piece of ground if the best is to be 
made of it.—E. H. 

- If I knew what kind of fence surrounds 

your garden 1 could help you much better than 
I can in the absence of such information. I 
should say a walk 3 feet wide down the centre 
would be all the walks you require. In that 
case a bush Apple-tree may be planted on each 
side at the farthest end—say 8 feet inside your 
boundary—and 6 feet from the edge of the walk 
on each side. The best sorts of Apples for your 
purpose are Echlinville Seedling (early), and 
Lane’s Prince Albert (late). A few Gooseberry 
and Currant-bushes may also be planted near to 
the Apple-trees. Next to these a line or two of 
Raspberries, and then a bed of Strawberries 
about 6 feet wide on each side. The remaining 
space you may fill up with a row of Scailet 
Runners, Vegetable Marrows, and a few early 
Potatoes, and such other vegetables as you re¬ 
quire. If you devote any part of the ground 
to flowers, they will, of course, be near the 
house.—J. C. 0. 

3154.—Garden-path- —I should say the best thing 
to do would be to get the ground out 12 inches or 18 inches, 
and put some rough ashes (hard burnt) in the bottom and 
the finer ashes on the top. This would make a good path. 
-T. J. 

3136.— Tiles for garden borders — 

Why not substitute as an edging some pretty 
plant, such as the Mossv Saxifrage, Thrift, 
London Pride, Primroses, Polyanthuses, &c., a 
few of which have been mentioned in recent 
numbers ? They are much more interesting than 
hard tiles, never beautiful at the best. The 
Thrift makes a charming edging, and is 
smothered with bloom at the time of flowering. 
Put in good tufts at once, and if they do not 
meet the first season, they will next year, mak¬ 
ing a soft, felt-like edging. Auriculas are very 
pleasing in the spring, and if you do not care for 
such things as these, make an edging of Grass 
or some strong-growing Ivy, as the Irish. I 
should much prefer a pleasing tufted plant or 
creeper than the earthenware tiles.—C. T. 

3185.—Forget-me-nots.—The variety you have seen 
is probably Myosotis dissitiflora. The cultivation is very 
simple. Let one plant soatter its seed, and in the follow¬ 
ing spring you will b« able to take up and plant where 
you require them hundreds of strong young plants. The 
trouble with Mvosotis is not to multiply, but how to keep 
it within bounds.—A. G. Bctlbr. 

-Thebest blue Forget-me-not isdis9itiflora, 

though this sometimes comes with a tinge of red 
in the flower. It is very neat and compact in 
habit, and flowers freely. There is also a white 
variety. Robusta grandiflora is also a good kind 
to grow. Palustris, the Marsh Forget-me-not, is 
a good variety for a shady border. I think anyone 
possessing these varieties will not require others. 
All the plants may be raised from seeds sown in 
a shady border in June. Dissitiflora is some¬ 
times increased by division, as the seeds are 
dearer than the other varieties.—E. H. 

- Dissitiflora is the best variety to grow 

where compact plants with plenty of deep- 
blue flowers are required. A packet of seed 
sown on a warm border at the end of May will 
give a quantity of plants that should flower 
really well the following year. When they are 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
out into another bed to gain strength, as if they 
are allowed to remain in the seed-bed they are 
sure to be drawn up weakly, and, of course, 
spoilt for good flowering. Ai early in October 
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aa possible the plants should be put out into 
their permanent quarters, to enable them to 
make fresh roots before the autumn rains and 
oold weather come on. Although seedling 
plants oome generally true from seed there are 
oertain to be some few “ roguesthese should 
be marked and weeded out after flowering is 
past. The old plants, if dug carefully up after 
flowering, and laid in thickly on a border, make 
the best stock for another year with but little 
attention being required, if the strain is worth 
perpetuating. The first week in August pull the 
plants in pieces, dibbling every bit with a root 
attached to it in rows 8 inches apart, on any 
open pieoe of ground, shading them with boughs 
for a few days, if necessary, to prevent the 
leaves flagging much. By the time for planting 
out these slips will have grown into compact, 
bushy plants of a known strain of colour and 
form. There is more certainty about plants 
raised in this way than from seed, henoe its 
advantage.—S. P. 

3198.— Sweet Peas —The seed saved last 
year from good varieties will produce good 
varieties again this year, but if there were a 
mixture of several varieties in the same row, 
pollen of one variety would be carried to 
another, and hence different varieties would 
be the result. Some of them might be better than 
the parents, others not quite so good. If one 
variety could be kept by itself, so that the pollen 
of a different sort could not reach it, there would 
be but little variation from the original. I have 
frequently saved seed from a row of mixed Sweet 
Peas, ana had good variety and excellent sorts 
from it. As to the varieties being “ reduced to 
a few indistinct ones,’' this is not likely to 
happen, although the stock would not be im- 

5 roved by indiscriminate saving of the seed.— 

. D. E. 

-— There is no reason why the flowers should not be 
satisfactory next year. I have often saved my own seed, 
and got excellent results. Of oourse, you must not keep 
on growing them in the same plsoe unless the soil is 
prepared.—O. T. 

818#. — Daffodils. — It eases any plant to out the 
flowers, Daffodils among others.—K. H. 

-These plants wonld be likely to form 

better roots if the flowers are cat off as soon as 
they open. As long as they remain and are 
allowed to form seed-pods they take something 
oat of the bulbs, and the longer the leaves 
remain green the better. When hot weather sets 
in the leaves soon take upon themselves the 
yellow hue of deoay ; to prevent this, water 
freely to encourage first the fall development, 
and afterwards the ripening of the bulbs.— 
J. D. E. 

-Undoubtedly the bulbs will do better if 

the flowers are cat when they are fidly expanded; 
bat in a suitable soil there will not be so mnoh 
difference in their fntore behaviour as one might 
imagine. . At the same time, if von find the 
bnlbs getting weaker, cut off the flowers by all 
means. Seeing how the behaviour of Daffodils 
varies in different soils, I find they do better 
where the ground is fairly moist below.— 
J. C. C. 

-Your Daffodils, if in proper health, may, 

of oourse, be left to flower, but if the bulbs are 
very weak remove the flower, so as to throw 
strength into the root In the culture of the 
Daffodil, a good well-drained soil is of first im¬ 
portance, and the bulbs detest stagnant ground, 
this being the reason why growers always raise 
the beds a little from the level, so as to prevent 
wet remaining around the bnlbs. Perhaps the 
Daffodils have got into poor condition through 
want of lifting. It is well to lift the bnlbs 
when they appear to be exhausted and give 
them fresh soil. Take them up when the foliage 
has died down, and replant early in the autumn. 
The Poet’s Narcissus should be planted first.— 
C. T. 

3202.— Culture of Christmas Roses.- 
Helleborus niger is not a difficult plant to grow, 
and there are many beautiful varieties yet. 
The following are the finest, and may be selected 
without fear of getting two or three alike. 
Maximus, also called latifolins, is the finest, 
and a very popular form. The flowers are 
large, and of the purest white, except in exposed 
spots, when they are tinged with rose. Its 
foliage is very handsome, deep-green and 
leathery. The bulb variety, caucasicus, very 
free-blooming, the flowers white, touched with 
rose; augustifolius, white, with a suspicion of 
rose on the outer surface of thl segments ; 
Digitized by (jQ glC 


Mme. Four cade, the flowers very lam, of the 
purest white, and of great beauty. If you care 
tor a number of varieties extend the list to 
W. Brockbank, the flowers broad and pure 
white ; Rivers ton hybrid, and vernalis. The 
foliage of the Helleborus is very striking, and I 
hope you are not foolish to rub it off with the 
idea of benefiting the plants. If you want to 
kill them that is a good way to do so. As 
regards soil, much will depend upon the character 
of the garden. If you already have a deep rich 
soil you need not further prepare it, but it poor 
and sandy, add some good loam and mannre. 
A stagnant situation is hnrtfnl, but a cool, 
moist, partially shady Bpot agrees well with 
them, and in half-wild spots, by the margin of 
shrubberies, on the rockery, ana in other spots 
likely to agree well with them, the plants will 
grow and flower well. Once planted they need 
not be disturbed for some years, as there are 
few plants that resent interference more at the 
roots than the Hellebores. There are two ways 
of propagating them, by division of the roots 
and by seed, but yon will commence with good 
plants, which is by far the quickest and most 
satisfactory way of getting home-grown 
examples. In light soils give a mulch of well- 
decayed manure in the summer season if the 
weather is very dry, as this will help the plants 
to make a satisfactory growth. If you have a 
greenhouse pot up a few plants, as they will 
bloom when flowers are welcome in the house, 
and under cover the flowers expand in fullest 
beauty, not being splashed with soil from heavy 
rains. A very good plan is to have a reserve 
bed, and put a handlight over the most 
promising clamps when the flower-bads appear. 
The flowers will then open fresh and unsullied 
by the weather. In large gardens the dumps 
are lifted and placed in baskets. A gentle heat 
brings them on apace, and they produce a 
quantity of flowers for the table. Those potted 
np for the greenhouse must not be used the 
following year. Plant them back in the garden 
when frosts are over to prevent the leaves being 
destroyed, as they will be tender. If this is 
not done the plants will be considerably 
weakened.—G. T. 

2212.—Daffodils felling to bloom.— 
Perhaps yon have overdosed them with manure. 
A very rich soil is not necessary to grow 
Daffodils well, bnt in an ordinary garden ground, 
well prepared and not wet, a fine growth results. 
If yon nave had the bnlbs several years, as 
appears from your query, possibly they require 
luting. It is wise to lift Narcissus once in every 
two years, bat situations must be taken into 
account. The pancity of bloom may result from 
a poor soil, and therefore lift the bnlbs when 
the foliage has died down. Choose a new site, 
or prepare the old one by digging in well- 
decayed manure. Plant again in early autumn. 
—C T. 

3196.— Manure for a garden. —Yon may 
use the pigeons’ mannre for the plants you 
mention, ana in the way yon propose, if yon dig 
it into the ground or mix it np in the soil in 
which yon are planting. Yon may also use the 
manure alone as a top-dressing if yon water it 
each other day. It is, however, a powerful 
stimulant, and must be used with care, or you 
will get plenty of foliage and but few flowers. 
One quart of the manure will make 4 gallons of 
strong liquid, which may be given to plants just 
coming into bloom.—J. C. C. 

3211.— A wind-swept garden.— It is 
asaal to recommend the planting of some ever¬ 
green trees, such as Spruce Fir, for such a case 
as yours, but I do not think evergreens of any 
kind are suitable where the wind sweeps down 
with so much force as in this case. If it was my 
case I would plant two rows of English Elm- 
trees in the border, and as soon as they had 
reached the required height I would take off 
their tops. If the trees are planted 6 feet apart 
each way, and the outer row set in the openings 
of the other, they will quickly fill up the space 
and prove a perfect barrier to the wind. For 
the first few years the trees would not want any 
pruning ; bnt after that the side branches will 
require cutting in, so as to form a hedge on an 
enlarged scale. There is no deciduous tree, not 
even the Lime, that submits better to this form of 
growth, and, at the same time, forms a good 
wind-resisting thicket. Within a short distance 
of where I write there is a farm premises pro¬ 
tected in this way, and it answers admirably.— 
J. C. C. 


ROBBS. 


05.— Pruning Roses.-1 
able to answer yonr querj 


—I should have 


been able to answer yonr query much more 
direct if you had given particulars of the locality 
and also the class of Roses you wish to prune. 
Therefore, I will endeavour to give a general 
reply, and one which I hope may be of service 
to many of my readers. The middle of March is 
quite soon enough for pruning the very earliest 
kinds of Roses, such as the Banksians, Austrian 
Briers, Chinas, and Hybrid Bourbons, while the 
end of the month is an excellent time for the 
Hybrid Perpetuate, Teas, and Noisettes, I 
would not prune before the first week in ApriL 
The times here given are for plants growing in 
the south and south-western counties, and are 
also applicable to Ireland. In the midlands it 
will be well to defer the operation another week 
•r ten days. Much also depends upon the 
seasons; bat, daring an average season, I think 
the above dates the best. Now a word as to the 
operation itself. If yonr plants are of extra 
vigorous growth, such as Marshal Niel, Reve 
d’Or, or Gloire de Dijon among the Teat and 
Noisettes, or G&brielle Luizet, Ulrich Brunner, 
&c , in the Hybrid Pepetuals, they will need 
very little pruning. Should the wood be 
crowded, you may commence by removing the 
weakest, and then shorten back the other wood 
made last summer to about three-fourths of their 
original length. Do not cut away more than a 
third under any consideration. The Banksians, 
and, iu fact, all thosl known as climbing Roses, 
need the same treatment. Average growers, 
like Marie Yan Houtte and Anna Ollivier among 
the Teas, or Alfred Colomb and Mrs. John 
Laing in the Hybrid Perpetnala, need cutting 
back about half their length. I am supposing 
you wish for a fall crop of bloom, and not for a 
few of extra merit. If yon wish for the latter, 
yon must prune harder. Next we come to the 
weaker growers, like Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, 
Etienne, Levet, Ac These should be cut back 
to the most promising eye lying between 
3 inches and 9 inches of the shoulder each 
growth breaks from. An excellent general 
rule is to cat the plants harder according 
to the weakest of tneir habit. All of the 
very strong growers flower best from the 
wood made the previous season, and, if such 
growth be removed too closely, you onlv get a 
farther supply of the same wood, and which 
will nob flower until the following season.— 
P. U. 

3108.— Rose W. A. Richardson. If 

yonr plant is too high it will not be of very 
much service to cut It down, because it would 
only produce more growth, and soon reach the 
same dimensions again. Unless you can tie or 
fasten the shoots down in some way, and 
thns secure the blooms from the long growths 
that are now in yonr way, I would advise the 
removal of the plant entirely, and yonr placing 
another grower of less rampant habit in its sfcead. 
Madame Falcot, Safrano, or Madame Charles 
would all give yon somewhat after the same 
colour, and would not grow so strongly. If o his 
sort grows too strongly, you can do no good by 
catting it down, because, as I have already 
remarked, the wood would only replace itself.— 
P. U. 

3162.— Fire-heat for Roses. — Unless 
you want the Roses in flower early, you may 
dispense with fire-heat at night all the time 
the temperature of the house can be maintained 
at 50 degs. With regard to syringing Roses at 
this time of year, I may tell yon that my first 
house of Marshal Niel Roses will be in flower 
before these lines are in the readers’ hands, and 
I have not syringed them once ; yet I have had 
no insects upon them, and, so far, no mildew. 
Yet the growth is perfectly healthy, and the 
flower-buds developing to a good size.—J. C. C. 

-The Rose is quite a hardy shrub, and 

does not suffer from frost; and the temperature 
might fall to 25 degs. without any injnrion 
effect. Bnt, the roots being much exposed when 
the Roses are growing in flower-pots, they should 
not be exposed to a very low temperature. 
They will start to grow in a temperature of 
45 degs., and when some growth has been made 
it will not do to allow the frost in after that, 
but the temperature might fall as low as 35 degs. 
without injuring the young growths. It is not 
necessary—in fact, it might be injurious—to 
syringe them at this time of the year if no 
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trttfeial heat is applied. When they are forced 
in a temperature of, say, 55 dm. at night they 
should be syringed daily; it helps to keep on 
aphis, which is a troublesome pest when Roses 
are forced.—J. D. E. 

3143.—Propagating Roses by cut¬ 
tings. —The question of fertilising the primings 
of Roses in the spring that would be otherwise 
wasted has exercised the minds of many culti¬ 
vators besides “Dulwich,” who sends this 
inquiry. And I regret I cannot give him any 
great hopes of success if the attempt is made bf 
making the cuttings grow into plants. I do not, 
however, mean that the attempt will be alto¬ 
gether a failure if the operations are carried out 
with care, because a certain percentage may be 
made to grow ; and the more care given them, 
the greater the success will be. As a rule, all 

S ineless Roses grow better from cuttings than 
e- others; even these are not so likely to 
form roots if given bottom-heat at once as 
when given cool treatment at this time of 
year. If you wish to try the effect of bottom- 
heat you had better put several cuttings 
into a 5-inch pot and then place them in a cold 
frame, which should be kept shaded in bright 
weather and quite closed generally. In a few 
weeks such cuttings as are likely to grow will 
have formed a callus. If the pots are then placed 
in bottom-heat they will form roots and in time 
develop into plants. The bottom-heat should 
not exceed 70 degs. and the top temperature 
10 degs. less. The cool treatment—and which 1 
have found the best—is much more simple. 
8ecure strong cuttings 6 inches to 8 inches long 
and bury them three parts their length in sandy 
soil in a north border, and put a frame or hand- 
light over them, or the cold wind will quickly 
dry all the life out of them, and so will the sun 
if you expose them to its influence. The young 
plants should be left undisturbed until next 
spring, except the Teas; these would be better 
if potted in the autumn, and protected during 
the winter.—J. C. C. 

3214. —Climbing Rosea In a conserva¬ 
tory in the Isle of Wight. —You seem 
to have treated your plants correctly, but it 
would have been better if the long growths had 
been fastened down in a somewhat horizontal 
manner, then they would have broken into 
growth more uniformallv. As your Marshal 
Niel has been in the border three years, and has 
made a considerable amount of growth, and 
from your present description of its weakly 
breaking I am inclined to think that it is suffering 
from canker. You can easily discover if such 
be the case by removing a little of the soil, and 
noting if there is any abnormal excrescence at 
the collar of the plant, especially where it was 
worked upon the stock. If such be the case, 
take it up and replace with a fresh plant. You 
cannot successfully cure this disease, and 
unfortunately this grand Rose is much subject 
to it. You need have no fear about putting a 
fresh plant in its place, should my surmise be 
correct, as canker is not contagious, and very 
likely the next plant may go on well. It is not too 
late to bend down tne shoots of the other 
varieties, provided due care be taken not to 
bruise or break off any of the eyes that may be 
bursting. Up to the present we have not had 
good weather for Roses under glass, and I trust 
yours will improve with more sun.—P. U. 

3205.— M&rech&l Niel Rose.— No, it is: 
not the draught that prevents the plant grow¬ 
ing. I once had a plant in a similar position 
that remained in tne same condition for six j 
veers. All that time it did not exceed 4 feet in 
height, althongh I done all I could to make it 
grow. The same thing frequently happens with 
this Rose, and if the plants do not grow vigor¬ 
ously the second year after planting I never 
knew one to do so after. If you have a good 
border you cannot do better than put another 
plant in by the side of it.—J. C. C. 

3187. — Climbing? Roses.— 11 Hamilton ” 
will find the following list of varieties suitable j 
for his purpose. Climbers: Gloire de Dijon 
(hnff and cream), Reine Marie Henriette and 
Cheehont Hybrid (reds), Aim4e Vibert (small 
white). Climbing Perle des Jardins and Hen¬ 
riette de Beanvean (clear yellows), William 
Allen Richardson (orange and apricot), and 
Rgve d'Or (pale apricot-yellow). Half-a-dozen 
varieties suitable for standards: Mrs. John 
Laing (pink), Boule de Neige (white), Mme. 
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miaot (dark-red), Abel Carrtore or Fisher 
Holmes (velvety-maroon), and Marie Van 
Houtte (yellow). For six dwarf Teas, suitable 
for outside culture, I can strongly recommend 
Anna Ollivier (buff and peach). Souvenir de 
8. A. Prince (white), Catherine Mermet (pink), 
Innocente Pirola (creamy-white), Mme. Hoste 
(yellow), and Dr. Grill (coppery-yellow). There 
are so many Roses suitable for your purpose 
that it is difficult to choose the six best.—P. U. 

-Before planting 1 these paint your wire-netting, 

or it will pertafnly out your Roues back. The following 
will then do welt: Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Henri¬ 
ette, General Jaoqueminot, W. A. Richardson, Fortune’s 
Yellow, and Aim6e Vibert—A. G. Butlkr. 

FERNS. 

- CHOICE-FILMY FERNS.* 

The various forms of this genus are popularly 
known as Filmy Ferns on account of the mem¬ 
braneous texture of their : fronds. This, com- 



Frond of a Filmy Fern (Triohomanee Sellowianum). 

bined with their colour, which is usually an 
intense deep sea-green, renders them special 
favourites. In a state of natnre the majority of 
the speoies are found in Bhady mountain ravines, 
and in some instances in dark and gloomy 
caves, but in all cases where the atmosphere is 
well saturated with moisture. The atmosphere 
of an ordinary Fern-house is thus too arid to 
allow them to develop their beauties. As the 
majority of the kinds will thrive in a tempera¬ 
ture that does not fall below 50 degs., many of 
them may be used for the embellishment of the 
dwelling-house in an artistically - arranged 
Wardian case. The kinds here eoumerated, 
however, mostly require a slightly warmer 
atmosphere, and I Bhould prefer the ther¬ 
mometer not to fall below 00 degs. during 
the winter, whilst the summer temperature 
should not exceed 65 degs. for any kinds. 
The creeping - rooted forms thrive best 
upon sandstone or pieoes of Tree-Fern stems, 
and those with an upright candex should be 
potted in peat, loam, ana sharp sand, to whioh 


may be added with advantage some nodules and 
flakes of sandstone. The fronds of these plants 
require to be always moist. I, however, object 
to the use of the syringe for this purpose, as 
unless the water is very clean, some impurities 
are sure to he deposited upon them to their 
disfigurement. Those kinds which have their 
stems and rachises clothed with hairs appear to 
Buffer very much from syringing. The sun should 
neverbe suffered to reach them, and yet few re¬ 
quire heavy shade. If grown in Wardian cases 
in the house green glass must not be used, and 
wherever the Ferns are cultivated the Mosses 
which spring up must not be allowed to increase 
and choke them. 

T. Sellowianum, of which an illustration is 
here given from a specimen grown in the famous 
collection of the Messrs. Backhouse at York, is 
one. ol.tho, most.handsome. jjf_jth$ T, crispum 
group, from which, however, it differs in various 
ways, tho chief distinctions being its tufted habit 
and larger size. A glance at our figure will give 
a good idea of the extreme beauty of this plaut, 
which is a native of Brazil. T. crispum some¬ 
what resembles the preceding, but yet is quite 
distinct. The fronds—from 6 inches to 1 foot 
long, and from 1 inch to 2 inches broad—are 
produced from a short deoumbent or creeping 
rhizome. They are sub-pinnate, saving a narrow 
membraneous wing, which connects them to¬ 
gether. The stem and rachis are clothed 
with short reddish-brown hairs. Native of the 
West Indies and Tropical America. T. Kaul- 
fnwi is a magnificent Bpecies, and one that would 
appear to be plentiful in Trinidad, as I 
have received numerous consignments of it from 
that island, where it seems to luxuriate in strong 
loam. The Btem and rachis are clothed with 
long tawny hairs, the fronds being from 9 inches 
to 18 inches high, and about 2£ inches wide ; the 
segments are lanceolate. T. orinitum : A pretty 
dwarf-growing plant of tufted habit, with 
slender hairy stems and bipinnatifid fronds, 
which are broadly oblong in outline ; the colour 
is pale-green, and the fronds appear of a glaucous 
hue from the numerous white hairs with which 
they are covered. It is said to be found in 
several of the West Indian Islands, but I have 
only received it from Jamaica. T. Javanicum : 
Thu is a beautiful species from Java and 
various other islands in the Indian Archipelago ; 
the fronds, produced from a tufted oaudex, 
are from 3 inches to a foot high, pinnate, and of 
an intense deep sea-green colour. T. plumula : 
This fine form was introduced from Demerara 
by the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, about the year 
1863. I have not seen it in any other fernery, 
and am not aware if it is still in cultivation. If 
not, it deserves to be reintroduced as speedily 
as possible. The fronds are about a foot long 
ana 1£ inches wide. It is considered by some 
to be a variety of crispum, but it is quite dis¬ 
tinct from that plant. T. sinuosum: This is 
one of the very prettiest species for draping a 
piece of rockwork or clothing the stem oi a 
Tree-Fern. The rhizome is slender and wiry, 
fronds pendent, from 3 inches to 9 inches long, 
and an inch broad ; the texture is almost trans¬ 
parent, bright cheerful green in colour. It is 
plentiful in Trinidad, and is also found in some 
other of the West Indian Islands as well as 
Tropical America J* J. 

3100. -Greenhouse Ferns. -To those you already 
possess you might add Pteria argyrsa, P. oratioa nobilie, 
Lomaria Gibbs, Microlepia hirta criataU, Nephrolepia 
davalltoldes furcans, Phlebodium aureum, Adlantum 
ouneatum elegant, A. deoorum, A. scutum, A. tiDotum, 
Oyrtomlum falcaturn.— E. H. 

8128. — Anemone ooron&rla from seeds.— 
If the seeds are sown in March some of tbs plants will 
bloom next autumn and winter. Sow thinly in well pul¬ 
verised soil, oovering lightly.—E. H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIS FOLIOSA. 

This is a plant which I find many of my readers 
making sondry inquiries about, and apparently 
they wish to grow it. Now, there is nothing 
to prevent them doing so if they only set about 
it in a rational manner. Some writers affirm 
that this species is hardy, and that it will 
live in the open air planted out in a sunny 
corner. To this I cannot subscribe, although I 
do not wish to find any fault with the assertion ; 
but I may here state that I have not been 
successful with it in the neighbourhood of 
London, although I had lots of our native Orchids 
in my garden, and these grew and did well. 
The present plant, however, is a native of the 
Island of Madeira, and I have had a letter from 
a friend who is staying there. He writes me 
that “ it iB very hot here,” and this would lead 
one to the conclusion our winters are not con¬ 
genial to it, and I may here remark that at the 
time I was trying to establish this plant in the 
open-air garden without success I was very 
successful with it as a pot-plant under 
cover, and in this manner 1 would advise 
my readers to try it and to grow it, when they 
will find it thrive and flower most profusely. 
A cool* frame is the best place to winter it in, 
but not cold a one ; in such a place I have found 
the temperature fall as low nearly as in the 
open, and much lower than it does upon any 
occasion in the island of which this plant is a 
native, and, therefore I do not think it is well 
to subject it to greater depths of misery than is 
necessary. The foliage is ample, and the plant 
grows up to 2 feet or more in height, and pro¬ 
duces dense racemes of its showy flowers 
towards the end of the month of May and the 
beginning of June. The usual colour of the 
blooms is a beautiful rich brownish-purple, with 
darker spots ; but I have had the ground colour 
of the flower of a soft rosy-lilac with dark spots, 
and I have even had this plant develop an 
albino form ; but I must say I do not like the 
pure-white flowers so well as the colour of the 
typical plant, but this is enough to prove the 
variability in the colour of this species. 
This Orchis foliosa should not be potted in 
the manner of the majority or Orchids; but 
it should be potted in a similar manner to a 
“Geranium,” the pots being well and properly 
drained, using them of good average size, and 
for soil use a mixture of good turfy, light, yellow 
loam and some rich and good leaf-mould. Soon 
after, this article will appear they commence to 
grow, and during this season it likes a liberal 
quantity of water; the drainage being in per¬ 
fect working order, it soon passes away, and if 
the bulbs are strong enough flowers will be pro¬ 
duced in due season ; but the plants will require 
to be kept from the catching spring frosts. 
After the flowers are over water must be given 
more sparingly until very little is given; but I 
do not recommend drying them entirely, and 
soon after the new year they should be potted 
and placed in a quiet place until growth starts. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

A friend sends me a few flowers for naming, 
and he has adopted a very good plan—that is, in 
sending a leaf with each bloom. No. 1 is a very 
good form of C. politum, which was long ago 
obtained by Mr. K. Warner, of Chelmsford; 
but it would not appear to have entered the 
heads of the early raisers of hybrid Orchids the 
necessity of keeping a record of the parents, 
but there cannot be a doubt but what it was 
obtained in some way between C. venustum 
and C. barbatum, but I could not venture a re¬ 
mark upon which was the pollen-bearing plant. 
This is a variety that is well worthy of recognition 
even at this day when we have such a host of 
hybrids. It is a good sized flower, and its 
colours are bright and cheerful, and its foliage, 
which partakes much of the venustum character, 
is very ornamental. No. 2 appears to be a poor 
variety of C. Swanianum, which I should advise 
you to destroy, and get another form of this 
variety. There are some Swanianums with a 
large and bold lip, the flower being good and 
well worth preserving. It is one of the early 
hybrids, and was raised by my old friend Swan, 
■when gardener to Mr. Leech, at Manchester. 
N >. 3 is a very taul-^orm of C. Fookerse, evi- 
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dently near Bellenianum, a small flower, and 
is tinged with a slatey-green. You will 
greatly add to the reputation of your collec¬ 
tion if the place that knew it once knows 
it no more for ever, for I would certainly not 
keep it amongst the other showy kinds. 
No. 4 is, apparently, C. euryale, which is a 
handsome ana good variety obtained between 
C. Lawrenceanum and C. superbiens. It has 
two good parents, and it partakes of both their 
qualities. No. 5 is superciliare, another excel¬ 
lent hybrid raised between C. barbatum and C. 
superbiens It is a fine, bold flower; another 
instance of the early hybrids maintaining their 
position. And No. 6 is C. javanicum, having a 
greenish flower of no beauty, and which I do 
not advise you to keep for any other reason than 
its bright, variegated foliage. All these plants 
will now require to be repotted or resurfaced, 
so as to have everything neat and tidy when 
the days of March set in, when we may expect 
some hot, bright days; so be sure that the blinds 
are got up into position ready to let down over 
the plants should occasion arise, remembering 
that saving from scorching in the spring saves 
the appearance of the entire collection for at 
least the entire year. More especially is this 
the case with Cypripediums. 

Matt. Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM 
GIGANTEUM. 

1 am in receipt of a fine branching spike of this 

E lant from “Leeds,” and it is the form which I 
ave seen called giganteum. The writer says 
“The plant haB been growing stronger for these 
two years, and now is flowering beautifully.” 
Well done ! my friend, you have a very magni¬ 
ficent variety, one well deserving every atten¬ 
tion, and the fact of its having gone on so well 
with you speaks well for your treatment being 
just what it requires. Now, some have asserted 
that this plant could only be grown well by 
those living near the sea. Now, Orizaba, which 
is the district in Mexico where this plant is 
found, is not near the sea ; and I have seen it in 
a worse state in collections that have been near 
the sea than I have ever seen it; and although I 
do prefer these maritime spots for Orchids, 
because of the purity of the air, it is not this 
alone that is wanted by Orchids; and this 
particular species wants to be grown in a well- 
shaded house, and the moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere must be well attended to. Leeds cannot 
lay claim to be influenced by the sea air, 
and my friend tells me his plants have been 
grown in the same house I selected for them 
a few years ago, and his cool-house varieties 
have been grown from my instructions, and 
j certainly have to commend him for the 
excellent spike of bloom he has now sent 
me up. It is now more than sixty years 
ago since the typical Epidendrum vitellinum 
was first found in Mexico, and it is over fifty 
years ago since the plant flowered in England 
for the first time; but some twenty-three years 
ago, Roezel sent the variety majus to this country 
from the neighbourhood of Orizaba, where we 
are told it grows in a temperature which seldom 
exceeds 70 degs. of heat at any time, and that 
during the growing season it receives a constant 
and daily wetting from the rains that fall, and 
that during the winter it is enveloped in fogs, 
and that frosts are frequent during the night for 
about three months, so that the plant does not 
appear to live in a state of nature under the 
most lovely and happy climes, and under culti¬ 
vation it is a plant that does not require the sun¬ 
shine upon it, although it should not be excluded 
from the light, and if the drainage is kept in 
perfect working order, water should be given it 
overhead daily with advantage, except through 
our three winter months, and then the plants 
should be kept in a nice, moist state, for I con¬ 
sider that dryness is, above all things, the great 
ruin of the plants, whilst the temperature of the 
Odontoglossum-house suits it admirably. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CXELOGYNE OCELLATA MAXIMA. 

I am in receipt of a fine spike of bloom of this 
very beautiful variety, by a friend from the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury, signing “B. T. M.,” 
asking its name and how to manage it. Well, 
♦Ms Diant was original!v imported by Messrs. 
B. S. Williams, of Holloway, and a very 


superior form to the typical plant. This species 
is tolerably plentiful on the Khasia Hills and in 
Sikkim at considerable elevations ; but at what 
altitude the variety maxima occurs I am not 
aware, but it is a great beauty, and its raceme 
of flowers is more full, and the individual blooms 
are fully double the size of the ordinary form. 
These are pure white in the sepals and petals, 
and the lip also is of the purest white on the 
outside, the side-lobes on the inside being 
streaked with orange on the inside, and in the 
centre are several spots of bright yellow, mar- 

§ ined with a red border. These flowers yield a 
elicious perfume, and they may be used either 
by cutting the spike and using the whole 
raceme either as a shoulder-spray or a wreath 
for the hair, or they may be wired singly for 
purposes of personal adornment. The latter 
method is the plan usually adopted, because it 
is the more economical, and, thus treated, the 
flowers last longer, and the plant will last in 
bloom the longer, always cutting them from the 
base of the spike first. With the above also comes 
a spike of C. fiaccida, which is a plant not to be # 
mentioned in the same chapter with C. ocellata 
for beauty and usefulness, for in the first place 
the flowers give off an effluvium resembling a 
stable, which entirely prohibits them being used 
for adornment; but this is not perceptible when 
hanging in the Orchid-house. The sepals and 
petals are creamy-white, lip the same colour; 
the lip is is white, marked with brown lines in 
the closed part, having a rich yellow stain on 
the front. It blooms very freely, bat its 
malodorous properties entirely prohibit its use 
amongst cut flowers. Both plants may be grown 
together and treated in a similar manner. They 
should both be kept in the Cattleya-house, 
potted in well-drained earthenware pans, and 
these should be hung up near the glass. The 
soil these plants like is a mixture of good brown 
peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss in about 
equal proportions, and well mixed. During their 
growing season they like an abundant supply of 
water, out not too much, both to their roots 
and overhead, also from the syringe, and at 
no time of the year should the drying season 
be made to last too long, or to cause any 
amount of shrivelling of the bulbs, or changing 
of the colour of the leaves, for these plants do 
certainly show to greater advantage when their 
flowers are backed with their green leaves; there¬ 
fore, the plants should be rested for a short time 
at the warm end of the Odontoglossum-house, 
and kept in a moderately moist condition. 

Matt. Bramble. 


3058.— The Winter Cherry.— In reply to 
“ L. E ,” the seeds germinate best when sown 
as soon as possible after they are collected, and 
seedlings raised now will make good plants next 
year. Sow in the open, and the plants will 
appear towards the end of March, but autumn 
sowing is preferable. Prepare the ground in the 
usual way for seed, and do not get disappointed 
if it remains dormant for some time. Be care¬ 
ful to watch for mice, which are very fond of 
the seed. The Winter Cherry is a fine old 
garden plant, and is a native of Western Europe, 
also Central Asia, even to Japan. Clumps of it 
on the border in loamy soil, not too heavy, and 
an open situation are very attractive during the 
winter months when the stems are hung with 
the Chinese-lantern-like fruits, or rather calyces, 
as it is these that give beauty to the plant, being 
inflated, and bright-orange in colour. It is 
astonishing what a length of time they remain 
in beauty when cut for the house. I have some 
in vases that have been there for over a year, 
and they are still bright. In the case of large 
gardens a good bed of Winter Cherry is useful, 
and has an attractive aspect through the winter 
months, whilst the stems may be cut for the 
house when required. A very easy way to 
increase stock is by division of the roots, and we 
may mention that if its stems are much in 
demand for decorations, a reserve bed would 
be an advantage.—C. T. 

3115.— Coal-ashes on a clayey soil. —Certainly 
not. Your gardener must have wireworms, or, at least, 
“ maggots," in his brain to imagins suoh a thing. Pure, 
fresh coal-ash is the best dressing possible for suoh land 
as yours, and the more you can put on and work into it 
the better.—B. C. R. 

3163 —Carnations bursting.— I expeot you grew 
your plants too strong; but the soli has a great influence 
in that reepeot, and some varieties are persistent pod- 
burster*. It is not good culture to keep the old ptaite 
unlayered; but you will probably find tile flower* less 
oosrse this lesson. Do not manure them much.—B. O. B: 
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take off 2 inches of the point to induce the back 
eyes to break into growth. The main aim in 
pruning ia to allow a free circulation of air and 
■unlight to the middle of the tree so ae to induce 
the branches and fruit-spurs to mature their 
current year’s growth to admit of their giving a 
full crop of fruit annually. Remove all shoots 
that are not needed to fill up a space. In the 
case of trees growing in a limited space, the 
points must be shortened back to within a few 
inches of the old wood as the allotted space fills 
up, all side growths from the main branches 
should be cut back to within an eye or so of their 
base. The salient points to observe in pruning 
Apple-trees is to fill up the allotted space with 
the main branches, and afterwards to see that 
these are not overcrowded by useless growth. 
Maturity of the branches is the one object to 
aim at.—S. P. 


in winter with a sulphur mixture. If mildew 
appears upon the leaves, paint the hot-water 
pipes with flowers of sulphur, stirred up in 
soft soapy water. If the pipes are well heated 
when the house is shut up, the fumes from 
the sulphur will destroy the mildew.—J D. E. 

— There is more than one cause for the pre¬ 
sence of mildew on Vines. A damp, stagnant 
atmosphere will produce it as soon as anything. 
When vineries are well ventilated without 
causing cold currents, and steady fires are kept 
going, there is no mildew. Milaew is not often 
troublesome in early houses; it is generally in 
late houses, in which the temperature is low and 
the atmosphere damp and stagnant. Possibly, 
also, the roots of the Vines may be in a sluggish 
state, and, though this of itself may not bring 
on mildew, yet it does predispose them to the 
attack. When mildew appears dress the pipes 
with sulphur and keep up a 
brisk fire, and, if this does 
not suffice, attack the mildew 
with dry sulphur, dusting it on 
the affected parts and blowing 
or syringing it off afterwards. 
It will not be wise to cease the 
attack until the enemy is quite 
destroyed. At the end of the 
season, when the Vines are 
pruned, wash the canes with a 
strong solution of Oishurst 
compound, with a handful or 
two of sulphur thrown in, and 
limewash the walla, some sul¬ 
phur being added to the lime. 
-E. H. 


FRUIT. 


3199.— Vine in a pot. —Give a top-dressing, 
J inches thick, three parts of loam and one part 
of bone-meal, to the surface of the pot. If this 
be already full of soil place some pieces of turf 
around the inside edge of the pot, so aa to admit 
of the top-dressing being laid on the surface 
roots. Pinch out the point of the side shoots 
two joints beyond the first bunch that forms on 
these, allowing the leader to extend, if it has not 
already covered its allotted space. Supply the 
roots freely with tepid water, never allowing 
them to become dry for even a short time. 
When the bunches are in bloom give the stem of 
each a gentle tap to disperse the pollen, 
assisting fertilisation of the flowers. Directly 
the berries are'theaizs of small Peas they should 
be thinned, so as to allow 
■pace for each to swell to their 
fullest si/.e. After thinning 
abundance of warm liquid- 
manure will assist the swelling 
of the berries. This may be 
iven every alternate watering, 
ut not too strong ; if from the 
ordinary farm-tank, about the 
colour of brown brandy will 
suffice.—S. P. 

- Presuming that this ia 

a fruiting Vine, and that the 
shoots have made some growth, 
they should be trained as near 
as possible to the glass roof of 
the house, but so as the leaves 
do not come into contact with 
the glass. When it is stated 
that the temperature is from 
'•0 degs. to GO degs. this must 
be taken to mean that 50 degs 
is the minimum or night tem¬ 
perature, and GO degs. the 
maximum or day temperature. 

The temperature may at once 
be increased to 55 degs. as a 
minimum, and in two or three 
weeks to 60 degs., with propor¬ 
tionate rise by day. When the 
Grapes are set the minimum 
temperature may be 65 degs. ; 
but if this is difficult of attain¬ 
ment 60 degs. will be enough. 

When it is seen that fresh roots 
are being formed, a surface¬ 


- This may arise from 

several distinct causes. A 
stuffy atmosphere, especially if 
cold and damp at the same 
time, will cause it, and the pre¬ 
sence of a lot of pot plants in 
the house, particularly if these 
are not kept perfectly clean 
and in good health, otten give 
rise to it Again, a damp, 
badly - drained border, with 
heavy soil, will produce mildew 
in its worst form, and, lastly, 
admitting rushes of cold air by 
opening the ventilators on the 
windward aide of the house 
when the wind is in the north 
or east, in the spring, often 
causes mildew by checking the 
growth of the tender foliage.— 

3147.—An outdoor Vice. 
—A Grape-Vine trained over 
the front of a house is a plea¬ 
sant object, and in good eea- 
sons, if the growth has been 
properly thinned and stopped, 
such kinds as Black Cluster and 
Royal Muscadine will ripen 
well enough for wine making, 
and occasionally for dessert. 
But if profit is the object, an 
Apricot or a good late Pear will 
pay better.—E. H. 

- There will be no diffi¬ 
culty in growing a Vine on a 
south aspect in Salop, nor yet 
in obtaining plenty of fruit; 
but the trouole is, with such— 
summers I was going to write, 
but seasons will be the more 
correct word—to induce the Grapes to ripen. 
Years ago we used to get delicious Grapes 
from Vines on open walls in Surrey, and 
even in Woiceitershiie, in the good old days, 
but it seems impossible now. However, 
much may be done by careful pruning, stopping 
and thinning the growths. The main rods may 
run either horizontally or vertically, but prefer¬ 
ring the former, and the lateral growths must 
be cut back to about three eyes every autumn 
or early in the spring. Thin out the young 
shoots to one or two on each spur, and aa soon 
aa the branches can be seen atop the growth at 
one or two joints beyond it. The old Sweet¬ 
water, the Royal Muscadine, and the Black 
Clutter are all good outdoor Grapes.—B. C. R. 

3l3l.-Treatment of a Vlne.-I ihould cut its 
canes back to 0 Test. You will get aa nrany and pot at jy 
better Grapes by reducing the length. I ain aftim.lrig 
you want Grapes this year. If tha pe minml welfare cf 
V w,m u -oneidertd opt back to the bottom wire, and 
do not 1st them 'rult—E-‘H. ' a I Tf 
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dressing of loam and rich 
manure in equal portions will 
be beneficial. The roots will 
puah into it freely, and, besides 
this, weak liquid-manure may 
be applied twice a week. Some 
attention is required when the 
Vines are in blossom. The 
atmosphere of the house ought 
to "be drier at that time, and 
the temperature should be 
at least 65 degs. at night. 

Gently shake the bunches daily 
to distribute the pollen, whicti 
will fiy off in a cloud of golden 
duet. Thin the berries out 
about ten days or two weeks 
after the fruit is set. The 
Black Hamburgh is a free-set¬ 
ting variety, and the best of 
all Grapes for pot culture.— 

J. D. E. 

3138 — Blackberries in an orchard.— 
You might grow some of the American Black¬ 
berries, such as Wilson Junior or the Cut-leaved 
Blackberry (Rubus laciniatus), which is an 
excellent variety. It grows strongly, and bears 
clusters of large, rich, black, finely-flavoured 
fruit, whilst the leafage is very ornamental, 
being cut like Parsley. A fairly good soil will 
grow Blackberries well. These are not difficult 
to succeed with, and in the position mentioned 
should do well. I have seen tne Cut-leaved kind 
bear a quantity of fruit in apparently very 
uncongenial spots.— C. T. 

3204 —Pruning an Apple tree —What¬ 
ever pruning is needed do it all at once, rather 
than leave it until next autumn. The kind of 
tree will determine the extent of pruning 
required. If it is a standard, or even a bush, pro¬ 
vided there is abundant space for its branches 
to extend, do not shortenytbese back, except 
where the y|>png.«hoott are^8m^| ^ 


Ors Readrra' Illi stkatio.ms : A pot Vine (or (he table. Engraved for Gardriuno Illus¬ 
trated from a photograph sent by Mr. J. Naeh, 1, Chapel-«trcet, Berkhampstead. 


— A tree that bore 5,000 Golden Pippins 
was well worth looking after, and should not 
have been neglected. How it should be pruned 
now it would be difficult to say without seeing 
the tree. It must be an old tree, and probably 
makes but little young wood. In that case the 
pruning should consist in thinning oat the wood 
when it becomes too much crowded. It is 
getting late now to prune, but any pruning 
absolutely necessary might yet be done. If 
there is much young wood some ought to be 
thinned out, and that remaining should be 
shortened a little.—J. D. E. 

3023— Mildew on Grapes —This para 
site is very troublesome sometimes in vineries, 
and usually appears when the Vines are in an 
unhealthy condition, owing to badly drained 
borders, or perhaps unskilful management. 
If the borders are well drained, and the Vines 
are otherwise well managed, mildew may be 
k^pt cut aPogether if the reds are well painted 
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PERPETUAL SPINACH, OR SPINACH- 
BEET. 

This is & most excellent and nsefnl vegetable, 


3124. — Cabbages “ clubbing.” — No 
amount of ashes will prevent Cabbages ‘ ‘ club¬ 
bing ” on infected ground. This cause of 
Cabbages, &e., “clubbing,” is that they are 
attacked by one of the parasitic 31ime Fungi 
(Plasmodiophora brassiere), which is very 


which can be had all the year round by making difficult to eradicate. Burn every scrap of the 
•owing* at three different timea-on. in April, Cabbagre yon can find, and do not mow any 

one in July, and another in September-deroting «“ 8™“? for ‘ w ° 

years. You may in this way stamp it out.— 
G. S. S. 


Fig. L—White-leaf or Spinach-Beet 


therefore, it produces but few leaves, and those 3195 —Tomatoes for market. — The 
#f only second quality. The perpetual sort, on plants do well in good-sized boxes, and I have 


3182.— Celery bolting.— Early sowing, 

standing starving about in pots or pans before 
pricking off, or checks of any kind will do it; and 
w may proceed from the seed being saved from 
* bad strain, or, in other words, there may be a 
predisposition in the plants to bolt. It is very 
rare for late Celery to bolt prematurely. This 
JSsFt 8^ shows that the chief cause of bolting is a cheek 

' vdWTvif^^N during the early growth under glass, though I 

have known Celery to bolt from the use of 
** strong forcing manure. The manure for Celery 

- The cause of Celery running prematurely 

to flower is by ite experiencing a check, prob- 
ably in the very early stages of its growth. I 
rrrl^rUH^^SAk have observed that when I sowed the seed in 

boxes, and caused it to vegetate in a hot-house or 
(y Ik/ a bot-bed, and gradually inured the plants to 

the open air, I generally had a large number of 
BQC b plants run to seed ; whereas if it was sown 
in a border out-of-doors, and the plants were 
Fig. L—White-leaf or Spinach-Beet, carefully pricked out, and were never allowed 

to get very dry at the roots, I had no plants 
ground to it sooording to the demand The Per- bolting amongst them. I am sure, therefore, if 
petual Spinach seems to grow luxuriantly on the seeds are sown out-of-doors, and the plants 
fcny soil and at all seasons of the year, and being grown on well afterwards in good soil, there 
I gross feeder, one can give the plants a good be little or no trouble with plants bolting, 
quantity of liquid or other manure. Often, in Celery grows naturally in ditches and marshy 
tery hot, dry weather, the round-leaved or Pbf®». ■“> d muBt be well watered in summer.— 
summer Spinach is liable to run early to seed ; J* U. E. 

therefore, it produces but few leaves, and those 3195 —Tomatoes for market. — The 
#f only second quality. The perpetual sort, on plants do well in good-sized boxes, and I have 
the contrary, grows well in hot weather; and, both seen and grown some excellent crops in 
by feeding the plants freely with artificial this way; but the simpler, as well as neater, 
manure, one is able to get from the spring plan is to plant them out. Where the soil is of 
(April) sowing alone a good supply during the a suitable character—t. e. , a moderately light loam 
Summer and autumn. The second sowing must of good quality and fairly well drained, a very 
be made early in July, in order to give the common way is simply to plant the Tomatoes 
plants time to get well entablished before win- out in the floor of the house, the ground having 
for, and from these one is able to have a good been previously dug over and manured slightly. 
Supply, in proportion to the size of the piece of Otherwise, a bed should be prepared for the 
ground devoted to the crop. The September- plants, and, on the whole, it is better if this can 
Sown lot comes in well in early spring. This be raised a little. Put a layer of broken bricks 
Spinach is exceedingly hardy, and often, when or clinkers in the bottom for drainage, then 
the ordinary prickly-seeded winter Spinach is some rough turf, littery manure, or the like, 
killed, it survives the winter unscathed. Ground and, lastly, 9 inches to 12 inches of soil, which 
for this Spinach is either dug deeply or, better may consist of any rather light loamy soil (good 
Still, trenched, working into it, at the same garden mould will do), mixed with a little 
time, plenty of rotten manure for the roots to (about a sixth-part) of well-decayed manure, 
feed upon. The seed mhy be sown broadcast some burnt earth, and a dash of soot. In a single 
upon the beds or in rows, as they afford a better row the plants may be 12 inohes to 15 inches 
opportunity for keeping the ground free from apart, according to the variety j but if three or 
Weeds, ana if need be artificial manure can be more rows are placed together, the plants should 
Sown between the rows, hoeing it in deeply be at least 18 inches apart, with 2 feet between 
with a draw hoe. I find superphosphate of lime, the rows ; nothing is gained by crowding them 
or bone-meal, one of the best manures for in any case. Ventilate freely throughout, and 
Spinach ; it seems to invigorate the plants in a give no shade. Water should be given rather 
tory short time after being used. Liquid-manure sparingly until there is a fair quantity of fruit 
from the farmyard is, however, quite as good, set and swelling, then give more and let the 
only it requires to be oftener used during the plants have some liquid-manure as well.— 
season. I find two good dressings of bone-meal B. C. R. 

to carry a crop on tor six mouths. The kinds - Large growers generally plant out in the borders, 

best worth growing are the following— t and when the bouse is given up to the Tomatoee the plan 

_ T _ ® is economical, and answers welL For very early work, 

WHITE-LEAF, OR Spinach-Beet (Fig. 1). — boxes or large pots are very suitable, and are, I think, 
The leaves of this variety when true are very preferable.—E. H. 

numerous, broad, slightly undulated, and of a 3203.— Seed Potatoes. —Stand the set# on 


very light or yellowish-green colour. The leaf- their eye-ends upwards in any cool light room, 
stalks are somewhat larger than those of the If placed in shallow boxes they are more easily 
Beet-root, and are of a paler colour than the moved about than when laid loose. The sproute 


blade of the leaf. A most excellent kind. ought to be half-an-inch long at planting-time; 

Silvery Spikach, or SkakalkBret (Fig. 2. " e *“ inoh l 0D f “° J“F m wUl re,nlt Pr°- 

EEfl - A "7. ^ k * d > Su*. mwteke 

•talks, often 4 inch., broad or more, and mid- i T7 8 “v"!! 

riba Thi. variety hae, when cookid, a very * nd le T e ’ * hloh 

delicate acidulous taete. The blade of the le3 '“‘‘Lbfef*' <tr0 ^? 

Ka rtan/i liirA tiia _ an ,.j l* j shoots are much better than double the number 

may also be used like the first-named kind. o{ weakly onea . Four inchea deep is quite suffi- 

White Curled Swiss Spinach - Beet. — cient covering for them when planted. The 
This is almost as vigorous and productive a best method is to dig the ground and plant at 
variety as the preceding one, with leaves equally the same time. The soil is left free and loose 
white, but crimped and cnrled in a remarkable between the rows, offering no obstruction to the 
manner. The stalks and mid-ribs are not so roots, which ramble a long way in search of food, 
broad as those of preceding kind, but they are When the haulm is 6 inches high draw the soil 
of quite as good quality. C. cm each side up to the stems, not in ridge 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 


fashion, bnt leaving the soil close to the stems 
lower than that on each side of the row. If 
done in a complete ridge, matting close to the 
hanlm, the water from rain runs off into the 
trench, the plants being thus deprived of the 
necessary moisture. Early varieties of the 
Ashtop section need less space than either mid¬ 
season or late kinds, 2 feet for the former 
between the rows, the sets 1 foot apart. The 
other kinds 2 feet 6 inches from row to row, and 
15 inches between the sets. Nothing is gained 
by crowding them.—S. P. 

— The best way to “ sprout ” the sets is to 
lay them out eye-ends uppermost, in shallow 
boxes and place these in a light and rather warm 

S lace for, say, a month before being planted. The 
ersey growers place all their seed Potatoes in 
flat boxes of which the ends are made rather 
higher than the sides, with a strip of wood 
nailed across for a handle. This is done in the 
autumn, as the crops are lifted, and the boxes 
are carried indoors and stacked up in tiers for 
the winter ; in this way a certain amount .of light 
and air reaches every set. In the spring the 
boxes are again carried to the fields, and the 
sets taken one by one and placed directly in the 
fnrrows, with the shoot or “ spear” intact and 
unbroken. 2, The right depth is about 5 inohes 
on heavy land, 6 inches for medium, and 
7 inches for very light soils. 3, Earth up 
slightly when the growth is abont 3 inohes high, 
more—as high as you can—when it has grown • 
another 6 inches. 4, Eight or nine inches apart 
is the proper distance for the early short- 
hafilmed kinds, and 12 inches for the late 
tall growers. The distance between rows 
should be 2$ feet, and 3 feet to 3J feet respec¬ 
tively. It is a great mistake to crowd Potatoes 
in any way.—B. C. R. 

3189.—Raising Tomato-seeds.— Make 

up a slight hot-bed, say about 3 feet high at 
back and 2£ feet at front, and sow the seeds 
thinly, broadcast if many are wanted. They 
come very strongly treated in this way, the 
lights being taken off to harden the plants. As 
soon as the plants come up, whenever the 
weather is mild, they may be sown in pots, and 
the plants pricked off when large enough, but 
this plan causes more trouble, and there must be 
a little warmth to start them. After potting 
off warm covering will be necessary at night.— 
E. H. 

— If you wait another three weeks before 
sowing your Tomato-seed, the best part of the 
summer will be over before the plants begin to 
produce any ripe fruit. I should advise you 
not to lose a day in getting the seed in, as with 
our short summers and oold, wet autumns none 
but early plants are worth the trouble they 
entail, certainly for planting out-of-doors. Sow 
the seed in a pan or box of light, sandy soil, 
with good drainage, and place it in a frame or 
house at 60 degs. to 65 degs. A frame over a 
mild hot-bed is a good place; but the heat must 
not be too strong, and much steam is injurious. 

_g Q 

3103. — Forcing Rhubarb. —It is not 
a difficult matter to force Rhubarb, and 
it may be readily accomplished by packing 
the roots together under the stage of a warm 
house. Surround the roots with soil, whioh 
must be maintained in a moderately moist 
condition. You may also force the roots in a 
deep pit or darkened frame, having a bottom- 
heat of about 85 degs. to maintain a sufficient 
heat. This can be gained by having fermenting 
matter composed of about equal parts stable- 
litter and leaves. Hawke's Champagne variety, 
which was recommended recently for general 
cultivation, is suitable for forcing, so also is the 
variety Early Red. Rhubarb may also be forced 
where it grows by covering the orown with a 
large pot and stable-manure or fresh-collected 
leaves. A market gardener of my acquaintance 
forces a lot of Rhubarb in an ordinary plant- 
house where he keeps bedding-plants during the 
winter, the temperature iu severe weather being 
kept at about 45 degs. In the centre of the 
house there is a stage, and beneath this is 
placed the Rhubarb. A succession is kept up by 
removing the crowns as soon as they have done 
duty ana bringing in a fresh supply. The roots, 
when forced, are packed away in a sheltered 
spot, soil thrown amongst them, and covered 
with litter as a protection from frost. If you 
have only a small plant-house you may get early 
Rhubarb by this plan, as the temperature is nob 
unduly high.—C. T. fre i 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

3210. — Chrysanthemum culture.— The 

only stimulant advisable to syringe over the 
leaves is soot-water, and I do not know for 
certain that much benefit is likely to accrue from 
the practice. There is an idea that soot acts as 
a corrective of pale coloured foliage. Want of 
strength in the stems and robustness, coupled 
with deep-green colouring of the leaves, is owing 
to some cultural defect at the roots; although 
in some localities the leaves are always much 
paler in colour than in others, owing possibly to 
the constituent parts of the natural soil not being 
in itself suitable to Chrysanthemum culture. 
The best remedy for paleness of the leaves is 
keeping the plants rather on the dry side at the 
roots; too much moisture is detrimental, as it 
causes a check to the younger roots, preventing 
them from fulfilling their proper functions. 
Although Chrysanthemums are moisture-loving 
plants, they can have too much under some condi¬ 
tions, and these should be alluded to. Very often 
in the first stage of growth, some sorts, especially 
Boule d’Or ana E. Molyneux, will assume a pale 
tint of colouring of the leaves. If the soil in the 
pots is kept drier than hitherto, a change will 
soon be apparent. This is the best test that can 
be applied. The strength of the stems in any 
stage of growth depends very much on the state 
of the cuttings at the time when they were taken 
and their subsequent treatment. If these are 
weak at first, rooted in heat and grown on in it 
afterwards, without a sufficiency of light and fresh 
air, weakly plants must be expected; no amountof 
manure or after-treatment will prevent this. 
Chrysanthemums do not require heat at all, 
only sufficient to keep out frost. A cool-house 
is the best place to strike the cuttings in and 
cold frames afterwards to stand them in until 
all danger of frost has passed. An open, Bunny 
situation out-of-doors, secure from north and 
south-west winds, suits them the best until the 
end of September, when they should be housed. 
During hot, dry weather, while the plants are 
outside they will be benefited if the leaves are 
thoroughly syringed twice a day, early morning 
and in the evening, but with clear water. A 
compost of two parts loam, one of leaf-mould or 
half-decomposed horse-manure, with sufficient 
sharp silver sand to make the whole porous, is 
what the plants enjoy during the early stage of 
growth. For the final potting add one more 
part of loam, and to every bushel of the com¬ 
post add 1 lb. Innes’ or Thomson’s Vine-manure. 
If the soil is heavy and retentive of moisture, 
some finely-crushed charcoal or pounded oyster- 
shells will be an advantage. Pots should not 
be too large. Those 9 inches n diameter afford 
sufficient space for the strongest growing sorts. 
From the cutting-pots the plants should go into 
those 3£ inches in diameter, then into 5£-inch 
ones, from these into the flowering-pots. Good 
drainage is absolutely essential to success. 
Stimulants are not needed until the pots in 
which the plants are to flower are full of roots. 
Liquid-manure from the farmyard tank, diluted 
to about the colour of brown brandy, given three 
times a week, is good. Failing this, place some 
cow or sheep-dung along with a little soot in a 
tank or tub of water, putting the manure in a 
bag to prevent its mixing bodily with the 
water, which would choke the water-passage. 
Even failing this, use as directed some of the 
many artificial stimulants, never exceeding the 
strength recommended.—E. M. 

31Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
—Ta- following varieties will be found suitable 
if the plants are started early and well managed 
throughout the whole season : Lady Selborne 
(white), Mme. C. Desgrange (white), Mrs. 
Hawkins (yellow), M. W. Holmes (crimson, 
bronze tips), James Salter (clear lilac), L’Afri- 
caine (cnmson), Bouquet Fait (pink), M. E. 
Pynaert Van Geert (yellow, striped red), Isidore 
Feral (rosy-lilac), Felix Cassagneau (bright- 
orange, flamed salmon-red), E. G. Henderson 
et Son (golden-red, crimson reverse), Bouquet 
Estival (deep-rose, reverse of petals silver), 
Phcpbus (yellow).—E. M. 


3206.— Sinking a well.— An artesian 
well has to be sunk to a great depth, and as 

special machinery is required for boring it is a 
very expensive matter, and, moreover, the 
attempt is not always successful. If 
water at 12 feet or 15 feet below tl?e st* 
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better plan will be to employ a man to dig an 
ordinary well, and see that he goes down till a 
good spring is struck. As regards pumps, it 
all depends upon what quantity of water is 
required ; pumps of different powers and makes 
are to be had at all prices from a few shillings 
to a hundred pounds or more. I have rather a 
fancy for the triple pumps, worked with a wheel 
and cranks—at least, where a large and con¬ 
tinuous supply is required. Bear in mind that 
water taken direct from a well is generally 
unsuitable for all garden purposes, being cold and 
harsh, so that it would be advisable to have a 
large shallow tank into which the water can be 
pumped and lie in the sun for a day or two 
before being used. If the tank can be raised, 
and pipes laid from it to the different parts of 
I the garden, the watering will become a very 
easy matter.—B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FERNS AS PLANTS FOR THE DINNER- 
TABLE. 

With the large increase in the numbers and 
varieties in most cases of such plants as Crotons, 
Dracaenas, Aralias, Palms, and Pandanads, 
the mere fact of there being many kinds of 
Ferns which are also well suited for the same pur¬ 
poses seems in a measure to have been lost sight 
of lately—at least, if the plants usually ex¬ 
hibited at flower shows are in any measure to be 
taken as a guide to the most approved selections, 
Ferns certainly have escaped the notice of those 
growers who exhibit. My own inference, 
however, is that the usual run of plants that 
one meets with in such instances does not by 
any means embrace either the most comprehen¬ 
sive choice as to variety, or does it include 
sufficient variation in form and in the size of 
the plants. Ferns certainly are most convenient 
plants for dinner-tables when a good selection 
is made for the purpose. Those sorts are the 
best which can be grown to a good size in a 
proportionately small pot. Lightness of growth, 
both in the character of the fronds and as 
regards anv undue excess of the same, are two 
points to observe in making a selection. Those 
plants only should be used which are thoroughly 
well established in their last shift; if pot-bound, 
all the better, the fronds thus being more enduring 
so long as sufficient water is given the plants. 
Plants large enough for all practical purposes 
can be had in pots that do not exceed 4£ inches 
or 5 inches diameter inside, the lesser size 
being most preferable. The varieties that do not 
assume too dark a green in the fronds will be 
the most effective, particularly if the plants are 
rather large. Ferns of the hardier or greenhouse 
type are very handy for use during cold weather, 
when exposure of stove plants would involve 
some amount of risk. A selection of plants 
should be made for the purpose of tabic 
decoration, the said plants being kept elevated 
upon pots above the surroundings; in this 
manner better all-round examples can be grown. 
Another good plan is to suspend them from the 
roof, standing the pots in pans to which wires 
are attached ; thus the plants can be removed at 
pleasure. The following will be found a 
good selection for cool or temperate-houses : 
Adiantum decorum, A. cuneatum, A. deflexum, 
and A. Capillus-veneris Mariesi, Asplenium 
flaccid urn, A. laxum pumilum, and A. dimor 
phum, Lastrea lepida and L. patens, Leucostegia 
immersa (in the summer-time being deciduous), 
Pteris argyrea, P. cretica nobilis, P. cretica 
Mayi, P. serrulata major cristata (the Chiswick 
variety, one of the best), P. tremula (a good old 
Fern), and P. leptophylla. For the stove the 
following should be included: Adiantum 
Farleyense, A. mundulum, and A. Collisi, 
Asplenium cicutarium, Gymnogrammas in 
variety, avoiding those of straggling growth ; 
G. Altoni, G. Laucheana, G. peruviana 
argyrophylla, and G. schizophylla gloriosa are a 
good selection ; Onychium auratum, Lomaria 
gibba, and Phlebodium aureum. F. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR A PROPAGATOR. 

I. 

Of late years foliage plants have become almost 

as popular as flowering ones, and certainly it is 
a great addition to the attractions of a room, a 
verandah, a balcony, or a conservatory, where 
the flowers look far better when setoff by hand¬ 



some semi-tropical groups of foliage plants. But 
those who have no glass, exoept a room propa¬ 
gator, may easily contrive to have a goodly 
collection of these splendid plants, raising them 
in early spring, and hardening them off carefully 
in a window until June, when they will grow 
best out-of-doors, whether in pots or in borders. 
Ricinus Gibsoni, the Bronze-leaved Castor-oil, is 
one of the easiest to cultivate, and at the same 
time the most handsome, for its broad, richly- 
tinted dark leaves are a welcome ad¬ 
dition to any group of plants. Each 
seed should be sown separately, in a very 
small pot, for this is not a plant which is easily 
moved while very young, although a shift is not 
difficult when the plants are about 4 inches 
high, if the soil is not disturbed, but simply 
placed in a slightly larger pot, with more com¬ 
post added and thorough drainage. As drainage 
is moBt important for the health of all plants — 
exoept those in thumb-pots, which require but 
one crock at the bottom—it may be well to 
explain the process here. Cover the hole with 
a piece of crock, with its concave side down¬ 
wards (it is seldom quite flat, being a bit of 
broken flower-pot), and over this arrange three 
or more smaller pieces in such a way as to pre¬ 
vent the soil chokiDg the drainage. These 
should be covered by a small bit of dry, clean 
Moss, and over all may be sprinkled a tea¬ 
spoonful of soot, which has the double duty of 
nourishing the lower roots and keeping out in¬ 
sects. A little fresh compost laid over the Moss 
will receive the lower roots of the plant to be 
shifted, and more compost must be shaken or 
worked down between the ball of roots and the 
sides of the pot, leaving from half an inch to an 
inch of room at the top (after firmly pressing the 
plant into the new soil and making all neat) for 
watering purposes, so as to secure a proper 
supply. Ricinus needs rich soil, as it grows large, 
but not as a seedling; spent soil—*.e., that 
turned out from potting other plants—and sand 
will do for the first soil for the seed, gradually 
adding leaf-mould, with a little soot and sand, 
and eventually old hot-bed stuff to the compost 
used at each repotting, till in June the plants 
are in large pots with rich soil, when they will 
take plenty of water daily, and can be used as 
handsome decorators for the drawing-room or 
balcony. I. L. R. 

3194.—Leaf-mould —The best leaves, both for hot¬ 
beds and also for mould, are those of the Oak, Spanish 
Chestnut, and Beech, and the worst are the Walnut. In 
a general way rake all up and cart them home, and they 
are all used in mixture with good results; but Oak, Beech, 
and Elm-leaves predominate.—E. H. 

- I should be afraid to say what leaves are 

of no use for potting purposes, for in my experi- 



Fig. 2.—Silvery Spinach or Seakale-Beet. (See page S) 


ence of over forty years I have used the leaves 

of all sorts of deciduous trees mixed together. 
The leaves I prefer are those of the Oak, Beech, 
Elm, Sycamore, and the Common Plane-tree. I 
have also used the Spanish Chestnut leaves and 
have found them excellent, but the Horse 
Chestnut, although the leaves are all right, are 
usually mixed with the nuts of the tree, which 
are productive of fungus. Oak-leaves are the 
best to mix with manure for a hot-bed, but any 
other leaves may be used.—J. D. E. 

3201.— Boards by the side of beds —Dress the 
boards well with hot tar before using them, or else paint 
them well with creosote first, and, if desired, with ordinary 
green or other paint afterwards.—B. 0. R. 
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NOTES ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
BEGONIA. 

The time has again come round for us to begin 
to think of preparing for our summer feast of 
these flowers. Those who intend to sow seed 
to have bulbs to flower this next season must as 
soon as possible make preparation for it. The 
first thing to do is to get some good leaf-mould, 
with a little loam sifted very fine, mixing with 
it some silver sand, having some well-cleaned 
pots crocked, 6-inch ones being the best, filling 
them half up with a layer of Moss or sift¬ 
ings at the bottom. Then fill up to within 
an inch of the top of the pot, not pressing too 
firmly. Then water this thoroughly with boil¬ 
ing water, given through a fine-rosed pot. This 
will kill insect s or weeds. Then let them drain 
well, after which sprinkle the seed evenly over 
the surface ; then place a piece of glass over 
this, darkening the same with paper. This saves 
covering, and the seed will germinate better, 
placing the pot in a hot-bed heated to about 
75 degs. In ten days’ time you will find the 
seed begin to grow. As soon as it does this re¬ 
move the paper, but leave on the glass. In about 
four days the seedlings should be well up. It 
can then be moved to a warm place near the 
glass. If the pot becomes dry it must be soaked, 
just letting the water appear, but be careful for 
it not to touch the seedlings, or they will damp 
of}’. As they grow tilt the glass up a bit with a little 
stick until they are hardened enough to remove 
it altogether. Be sure to keep all sun from them. 
They will soon get large enough to be pricked off. 
The soil for this operation should be the same as 
before described, only usingshallo w boxes or pans, 
taking out the little plants with a small stick, 
and put it in the place prepared. They should 
then have a sprinkle over and be put in a warm, 
shady place, and they will soon begin to grow 
away. They must never be let become dry. 
As soon as they are large enough they can be 
potted into small pots, using a little more loam 
and sand with the soil. As soon as ever the 
plants want a shift, they should have it, only 
with these shifts a little bone and charcoal 
should be used. Six-inch pots will be plenty 
large enough for the plants. The first year some 
will not require pots quite so large. While 
flowering, all the best should have special marks 
allotted and be propagated. This is to be done 
by means of cuttings. The little shoots should 
be taken which come up, not cutting too near 
the bulb, inserting them in Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
leaf-mould in bottom-heat. As soon as rooted 
they must be potted in light soil and kept 
growing so as to get good sized tubers that will 
keep through the winter. In growing specimen 
plants for show, it is necessary to select the 
short habited plants which flower freely. They 
must be started about February and grow on 
well, using good rotten loam and manure mixed, 
some charcoal and bones, having them kept in a 
shaded house heated to about 55 degs. by night. 
The plants should be sprinkled with a rose on 
fine mornings. On no account let them become 
dry, and when the plants have filled the pots 
they should have soot-water alternately.* As 
soon as the shoots are long enough they should 
have a neat stick and be tied. There are two 
classes to see and grow. If you want them for 
specimen plants select the dwarf, free-flowering 
ones, good types of which are Livingston, Mistress 
French, Sir Noel Paton, &c. For cut blooms 
for show the larger the better—Harold, Triumph 
de Nancy, Dr. Feltz, &c. G. H. H. 


3109. — A rare Grass. — The Sea Reed (Psamma 
arenaria), known also as Ammophila arenaria and A. 
arundinacea, is a common Grose in many parte of Scotland, 
and also in England, and I cannot conceive why “ Kobaia ” 
should consider it a “ rare Grass.” It is not of any agri¬ 
cultural value, as no cattle touch it; but it la found very 
valuable for binding the drifting sand on the seashore. It 
also obtains the name of Marrem Grass. — J. Jarvis. 

2995.— Cleaning coral —Thia is a question quite 
outside of plant growing ; but, having had a good deal to 
do with thia, I have found the very beet plan to do it is to 
suspend it upside down ia a copper full of boiling water ; 
the boiling water will remove the dirt from it, which falls 
to the bottom of the copper. It may require putting into 
several waters before it becomes quite clean ; hut it will 
clean it far before any brushing you can give it. — J 
Jarvis. 


Drawings for “Gardening.”— Readers will 
kuntil/ remember that t ce are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The dramnqs so made unit be engraved in 
the best manner, and unll appear in due course in 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MOCK ORANGE (PHILADELPHUS). 

While P. inicrophyllus is the best of the small- 
growing kinds, this occupies a similar position 
among those with large blossoms, and it is cer¬ 
tainly one of the finest flowering shrubs to be 
met with in gardens. The individual blooms 
are a couple of inches in diameter, pure white, 
and with comparatively little scent. This forms 
a rounded mass from 6 feet to 12 feet in height, 
according to the soil and situation in which it is 
growing. There is a variety of this (laxus) less 
in stature and of a more open style of growth 
than the type. P. speciosus is now regarded as 
synonymous with P. grandiflorus. The planting 
season not being over yet, the claims of this 
Mock Orange for a place in any garden should 
be duly considered. B. 


3191.— Hardy evergreen shrubs.— The 

first three named in this list are flowering 
shrubs, and grow beyond 5 feet high : Arbutus 
Unedo (Strawberry-tree); Berberis Beali, flowers 
in February, blooms very sweet; Ligustrum 
japonicum. The next three grow tall, and are 
simply evergreen, but of handsome appearance : 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, Juniperus chinensis, 
and Thuja Lobbi. The first three of the next 
list are flowering kinds : Olearia Haasti, Lau- 
rustinus album, Berberis Aquifolium ; and the 
remainder are remarkable for the beauty of 


growth, others upon that of the current season. 
A knowledge of their habits in this respect, 
therefore, is most essential to prevent mistakes 
in pruning. C. montana flowers upon the wood 
of the previous year, and therefore anything like 
severe pruning should be avoided now. My plan 
has always been to thin and disentangle the 
shoots at this time, and if the plant is upon a 
wall leave a fair proportion of them hanging 
somewhat loosely till flowering is past. The 
shoots are then wreathed in blossom. Imme¬ 
diately after flowering I give it a good pruning 
back, not minding the sacrifice of some young 
shoots, for, with the summer before it, the plant 
is sure to make enough growth for another 
season. If the plant in question is strong it 
may flower a little, but in any case do not prune 
it, and a vigorous growth should follow this 
year with abundance of bloom next.—A. H. 


TWO GOOD SHRUBS. 

There are two good shrubs that ought to be 
in ‘every garden, as they afford so much enjoy¬ 
ment. The first is the Winter Jasmine, a 
cheerful, lovely thing, spreading its season of 
bloom over many weeks—in fact, months, for 
now again its shoots are wreathed in yellow 
stars, and an interesting point noticed in its 
recent recovery from the severe frosts that 
paralysed it for a time is that when grown in 
several different aspects it varies in the 
extent of its injury. Few plants are more 
easily grown, and happily it is widely known 



A Mock Orange in flower 


their foliage, and remain a little over 3 feet for 
many years: Aucuba japonica, Retinospora 
plumosa, and Holly Golden Queen.—S. P. 

- The Holly, either green or variegated¬ 
leaved varieties, may- be selected, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Aucuba, and not forgetting A. Mascula, 
which bears pollen, to be planted, therefore, to 
induce a show of berries on the fruit-bearing 
kinds. Bambusa Metake, a beautiful and quite 
hardy Bamboo, strikingly handsome when well- 
established ; Berberis Darwini, Euonymuses in 
variety, Eheagnus japonica variegata or macro- 
phyllus ; Olearia Haasti, which flowers early in 
the autumn and makes a compact bush; Veronica 
Traversi, a fine bush, the flowers delicate-mauve, 
and produced freely towards the autumn ; Aralia 
Sieboldi, useful for its handsome leafage ; Ma- 
honia aquifolia, and Yuccas. All are hardy, 
though perhaps the Veronica may get touched 
in severe weather. The above forms a selection 
of interesting shrubs, a fair proportion flowering 
freely.—C. T. 

- The following are all very hardy:—Back row: 

Holly llodginsi, Iiolly Golden Queen, Lawson’s Cypress, 
Berberis stenophylla, English Yew, Thuja gigantea. 
Front row: Berberis Aquifolium, Aucuba japonica, Box 
(Golden), E^callonia macrantha, Osman thus ilioifolius, 
Tree Ivy palmata. If the soil is suitable for Rhododen¬ 
drons several of these would be beautiful.—E H. 

3111— Nettles In a shrubbery, <fcc.—There may 
be other remedies ; but the usual plan is to keep cutting 
them down as fast as they appear. This gets rid of them 
in time,if one cannot thoroughly overhaul the soil and dig 
them out. Persistently cut them down, and the practice 
will prove effectual in the end.—C. T. 

3165. — Clematis montana. —The Cle¬ 
matis is a varied family. Some of its members 
bloom upon the wood of the previous year’s 


and appreciated by many ; but numbers of little 
gardens might find one or more nooks for it 
upon wall or fence where, at present, it is not 
grown. Although flowering at a time when its 
shoots are leafless it makes up by the very 
profusion of its blooms for any slight nakedness 
in this respect, and its welcome glow of 
colour is most cheering during the dullest, 
darkest days of the year. It is hardy, 
and thrives almost anywhere and in 
all kinds of soils. This season severe weather 
came suddenly upon us and caught the shrub in 
all its beauty of blossoms. Of course the open 
flowers fared badly, but the unfolded buds re¬ 
mained stationary during a month of frost, and 
now the mild days have permitted them to 
open. Not the least of its charms is its value 
as a cut flower, and Bhoots full of buds may be 
cut because they continue to open after the 
shoots are placed in water. In a cut state the 
branches are charming mingled with those 
of the bronzy Barberry, or the green branches 
of the Ivy. A nretty permanent effect of thia 
description can lbe made by planting Jasmine 
and Ivy together. Those who want flowers for 
the house in quantity should make a point of 
growing this shrub, nor need they fear to cut 
it, as the cutting of the flowering-branches, 
by judiciously thinning them, would be all 
the pruning the plants would need. The 
other shrub is pleasing more by reason of its 
sweet scent than from the effect it creates- It 
is the Allspice (Chimonanthusfragrans), and, like 
the Jasmine, after braving the vicissitudes of the 
varied weather that makes up our winter season, 
it responds p^hfjfil^tfjglpms of sunshine, and 
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fills the sir around it with delicious fragrance. 
It does not, perhaps, accommodate itself to all 
sites and soils, but it is far from being fastidious, 
though flowering in the midst of winter, as it does, 
bv affording it a sunny nook more enjoyment is 
obtained from it. The usual plan is to train it 
rather stiffly to the wall; but it should be 
allowed a little freedom, as by nature it is 
a self-supporting shrub. The wall is rather 
for shelter, and if the plant grows outwards, 
there is a greater abundance of twigs, which 
bear the flowers. In rich soil, and even when 
newly planted it is apt to be excessively 
vigorous. Further excessive pruning promotes 
strong growth, whereas the best flowering 
shoots are those of medium strength. Any 
pruning that the plant requires shoulcT b6'per- 
xormed after flowering, but here again the need 
of the operation being anticipated at the 
flowering-season—the shoots can be cut when in 
flower, as the flowers last well, and two or three 
twigs of bloom are sufficient to scent a large 
room. A. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


3050.—Plants from seeds.— You might 
raise annuals in a sunny window, or in a light 
position in the house, but then comes the trouble 
of transplanting, as seedlings are invariably sown 
too thickly, and must be pricked off into other pots. 
It means turning the house into a little garden. 
Say what kind of seeds you mean. I advise, 
however, that you only select such things that 
may be sown in the open as hardy annuals. 
The “game is not worth the candle,” troubling 
about such matters in a dwelling-house.—C. T. 

2998.— Heating a greenhouse. —You 
will require 36 feet of 3-inch pipe to heat the 
house according to the orthodox rule, but I do 
not place implicit faith in these calculations, as 
so much depends upon the position of the boiler 
and the arrangement of the pipes, as well as 
the position of the house, which, if much exposed, 
requires more piping than one that is well 
sheltered. In practice it is always safer to 
increase the length of piping a little. The 
equivalent of 4 inches for your space would be 
about 24 feet, according to the above rule.— 
J. C. C. 

3069.—Tuberous Begonias from seed. 

— These Begonias can very well be raised 
from seed sown in a frame. If it can be safely 
protected from frost, sow the seed at once in 
sandy soil, but lightly covering it. If the soil is 
moist, as it should be, water will not be required 
for several weeks, providing the pan is covered 
with a square of glass, over which is laid some 
Moss to exclude the sun. Should, however, the 
soil become dry, water must be supplied. This 
is beat done by placing the pan in tepid water, 
allowing it to gradually soak up through the 
drainage at the bottom. When the seedlings 
appear above the soil, remove the Moas to give 
the plants light to encourage them to grow 
strongly. When they are large enough to handle 
prick them out into other pans, pots, or boxes, 
in a mixture of half loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
giving plenty of drainage. Keep the frame 
rather close at first and shade from bright sun. 
Keep the soil moist, always using tepid water. 
When the plants meet, they may be potted, if 
required for use in that way ; if for planting ia 
the beds, move them to other boxes and give 
abundance of air after the roots commence to 
run in the fresh soil—S. P. 


3036.—Treatment of Oyd&mens.- 

Your Cyclamens should not be out of flower ye( 
When they are, do not dry off in the old style 
but keep the plants growing steadily. The 
will not require so much water, and may b 
placed in a cool greenhouse until .June, afte 
whi ch it is best to stand them in a pit, and giv 
exposure day and night except during very ho 
weather, when they may have a gentle syringe 
and partial shade during mid-day. You wi] 
wen find the bulbe flower well another season 
September is a good month to repot, and the 
may then be removed to the greenhouse again 
Ericas, however, are very seldom grown well b 
an amateur, and as they require special ani 
careful treatment I would not advise you 
at p D l? ting ® row for bloom a second season 

.*^5 —Unsatisfactory Hyr 

Ointho.— Ever since I have had anything “ J 
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with Hyacinths, and it is a good many years ago 
sinoe I began my gardening career. Hyacinth 
bulbs have failed in the way this correspondent 
complains, and I expect they will continue to do 
eo, for I know of no remedy to prevent it, as I 
have known them to do so under the most 
skilful management, and without any apparent 
reason. It is pretty clear, however, that it is 
badly matured bulbs that are the worst behaved 
in this respect, and which I believe is caused by 
arrested growth, or in other words the bulbs 
are lifted and harvested before they are ready. 
—J. C. C. 

3026 — Violets In pots.— Much the best 
way to grow these is to cultivate the crowns or 
roots in the ordinary manner, and then to put 
them up during September. In most cases 
amateurs afford the potted plants too much heat 
—in fact, they try to force them, and Violets 
will not be forced, and give a satisfactory crop. 
You must keep the young plants, from the 
time they are parted in April and May, free 
from runners. This will conserve all of the 
strength and conduce to good crowns, well set 
with flowers in embryo. Unless you secure 
this you cannot have such a quantity of bloom 
as you require.—P. U. 

3027.— Manure for Begonias —Almost 
any manure will do for these ; but if of a natural 
class, it must be thoroughly decayed. For out- 
of-door beds, I prefer natural manures, but for 
pot work, guano, Standen’s Manure, With’a 
Plant Food, and other artificial compositions are 
rather better. Although the Begonia likes a 
free Boil, it should not be composed of manure 
that during the process of decay leaves the soil 
too hover or loose. Bone-meal is a good manure 
for mixing with the potting-soil. Other 
manures can be given in a liquid state, and 
preferably while the plants are in full growth. 
It is much best to use it weak and often than to 
concentrate the same amount of stimulants in 
two or three aplications.—P. U. 

3072 —White Azalea and Genista.— 
The Azaleas and Genistas will do admirably in 
a house from which frost is just excluded, and 
it would be better to allow the plants to open 
the first few flowers in the greenhouse. Suoh 
plants cannot thrive in the window of a dwelling- 
house. If the plants were put into the room 
windows before the flowers were near the point 
of expanding, perhaps they would open badly or 
not at all. As the plants look healthy they will 
most likely flower well. The Genista fragrans 
ought to be coming into bloom now. The flower- 
buds of the Azalea should be very prominent 
now.—J. D. E. 

3121. — Sowing Calceolaria seed. — 

The seed sown now would not do much good to 
bloom this year. July is the best month in 
which to sow the seed, and good strong plants 
will be formed to flower the following season. 
Those not accustomed to sow Calceolaria seed 
must be very careful, as it is put up in very 
small packets, and the seed being so very small, 
a man with clumsy fingers may scatter it in- 
advertently. Sow on a level surface of finely- 
sifted soil, and sprinkle a little fine sand over the 
seed, scarcely covering it. Place a square of 
glass over, and shade from the sun.—J. D. E. 


as I regard a well-managed propagator as being 
invaluable to amateurs for raising seedlings. In 
your case—as you have no greenhouse—the 
beginning of April will be soon enough for you 
to start sowing seeds. Meanwhile, you may 
experiment in the direction I have indicated 
with a few pans of common seeds—Mustard and 
Cress, for instance—so that yon may learn bow 
to regulate the moisture for choicer subjects.— 
J. C. C. 


3152. — Forcing Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions and Gladioli. —Both these are forced 
in thousands and tens of thousands annually. 
They have been treated rightly so far, and might 
have been placed in heat earlier, but it can be 
done at once. It is always best in forcing any 
hardy, or comparatively hardy, plants to put 
them in rather early, and do not give them 
very much more heat than they had previously 
been growing in, increasing it gradually until 
the temperature reaches a minimum of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. I would rather incline to the 55 degs. 
early in the season.—J. D. E. 

3130.— Oleander not flowering.— This 
very prettv and sweet-scented plant is not a 
suitable subject for window culture ; I am afraid 
you will seldom flower it in such a situation. 
Neriutn Oleander makes growth freely during 
the summer, and produces bloom-buds in abund¬ 
ance ; but unless you can afford a much higher 
and moister temperature than a window during 
winter and early spring I doubt if you will ever 
ever succeed in flowering it satisfactorily. The 
buds will drop off annually as you describe in 
yonr query. Get a friend to place it in a warm 
greenhouse if you caunot afford it such treat¬ 
ment yourself. It is a pity to lose the buds in 
this manner. Allowing the plant to get dry at 
the roots will also caose this.—P. U. 

3151.—India - rubber - plant. —I should 
think that the plant requires repotting, or the 
soil has got in a bad condition. Either of these 
things would produce the appearance of the 
leaves you speak of. Give the plant first a good 
dressing of insecticide, sponging the leaves with 
the preparation carefully. Then, if the drain- 
age in the pot has got disarranged, set it right, 
and, if necessary, repot the plant entirely, 
using a good loamy soil, in which a moderate 
quantity of peat has been incorporated. Make 
the whole fairly porous with sharp silver-sand. 
Place it in a warm-house, if possible, for a time 
until it has got established.—C. T. 

3190.— Marguerite Carnations.— The 
seed should be sown at once, so as to allow time 
for the plants to attain a good size and develop 
plenty of flower-bnds before the winter sets in. 
Sow rather thinly in a well-drained box of sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, making the surface moder¬ 
ately fine and pressing it together rather firinly. 
If you have only a small packet of seed a 6-inch 
pot will do. Lay a sheet of glass over the box 
or pot to check evaporation, and, unless the 
soil 'becomes really dry, give no water until the 
seedlings appear. Then remove the glass by 
degrees, ana when large enough to be removed, 
transfer the seedlings singly to thumb-pots, or 
if they stand thickly and are too small for this, 
prick them out first into other boxes, and 
afterwards pot them, at first into 3-inch pots 
and then into 5-inch or 6 inch sizes in which to 


3156.— Management of a propagator. 

—There is generally this difficulty ot an excess 
of moisture until one gets thoroughly initiated 
into the working of a propagator. There would 
be less moistnre if y ou had only 1 inch in thick¬ 
ness of Cocoa-nat-fibre instead of 3 inches, and 
you would require less heat, and at the same 
time secure a more even temperature between 
the top and bottom—a difference of 20 degs., 
which you have now, is too much, and as I have 
already said, it is a waste of heat to have to 
warm a depth of 3 inches when a less thickness 
will answer the same purpose. There is really 
no difficulty in managing a propagator after you 
have overcome the trouble about the excess of 
moisture. I, however, advise you to reduce the 
quantity of fibre, and then take all the water 
out of the tank for a day or two until the 
covering of Cocoa-fibre gets pretty dry; you may 
then partly fill the tank with water, say about 
one quarter full, and when that has all evaporated 
you can add more according to the state of the 
fibre, whether it is very wet or dry; the more 
moisture it oontains the longer the tank Bhould 
be kept without water. . If this advice does not 
help yon out of the trouble kindly write again, 


bloom. Some may be planted out-of-doors in 
June, and they will bloom freely in August and 
September. I like to grow at least part of tke 
plants in pots, as these will continue to flower 
in the greenhouse up to Christmas, when the 
blossoms are very acceptable. They will, how¬ 
ever, require the aid of a little occasional stimu¬ 
lant in the form of liquid-manure of some kind, 
and should also be kept near the glass in a tem¬ 
perature ranging between 45 degs. and 60 degs., 
with air on tdl favourable opportunities. Good 
sandy loam, with a fourth of decayed manure, 
grows these plants well, and it should be pressed 
firmly together.—B. C. R. 

3180.— Making a hot-bed. —To make a 
useful hot-bed from stable-manure alone will 
require time, especially if the manure is peat. 
As it must undergo a regular process of fermen¬ 
tation for ten days or so before it is safe to pat 
in a bed to raise seedlings, it will require at 
least two loads of manure to make a bed to 
raise seedlings, &c. When the manure arrives 
shake it all over, so as to separate it, and throw 
it into a conical-shaped heap. In three enrfour 
days it will be getting warm, and as soon as the 
steam begins to rise from it turn it over and 
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throw the onteidea of the heap into the middle, 
so that all may undergo the same purifying pro¬ 
cess. If there are any dry spots damp with 
water, or mix the damp manure from the out¬ 
side of the heap with it. Probably this second 
turning and intermixing may be sufficient, but 
for safety’s sake I have sometimes given the 
manure a third turn before making up the bed. 
In making the bed, first measure out the space 
so as to have it 1 foot wider than the frame all 
round, and drive down a stake in each corner. 
The bed should be built in layers of about 1 foot 
thick, treading it down moderately firm after 
each layer has been placed on, until the requi¬ 
site height has been reached. If the bed is 
likely to get very hot place a few barrowsful of 
older manure on the top to be a check upon the 
fresher material below. The bed should be 
about 4 feet in height at the back, and from 
3 feet to 3£ feet at the front. The fresher the 
manure the more pressure should be given. 
Build the sides up perpendicularly, or nearly so. 
When all is oompletea place on the frame, and 
place a thermometer in the bed, the bulb being 
sunk 6 inches in the manure, and as soon as the 
heat becomes steady at 90 degs. or a little higher 
put in 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre or sawdust to 
plunge the pots in, and sow seeds, or put in 
cuttings.—E. H. 

-If you refer to quite recent numbers of Oardkni.vq 

you will find full Information as how to make a hot-bed for 
Medlines. You must set to work at onoe, as the season is 
advancing.—O. T. 

3126 —Repotting plants.—It is seldom 
wise to shake every particle of soil from about 
the roots of a plant, and even then when it is 
necessary to do so through its unsatisfactory 
behaviour. I presume you have fairly well- 
established examples, and if so, pot them on 
without disturbing the ball of soil more than 
necessary, just removing a little of the rougher 
particles. When the plants are entirely shaken 
out the roots are often much damaged, and thus 
progress is considerably impeded. Amateurs or 
beginners frequently come to grief over this 
matter. A reduction of the old ball of soil does 
not signify removal of every bit of soiL—C. T. 

3132.—Worms in a Passion-flower 

? Ot;—I use lime water and other things. 

he beat course is to repot the plant, as you say 
the pot is crowded with worms. Turn it out 
careiully, and give an entirely fresh compost. 
I should think it is poor stuff that the plant is 
growing in, and be careful wh&t soil you use ; 
not leaf-soil, which is sometimes full of worms. 
The plant would do better planted out.—C. T. 

3184—Culture of Cyperus alterai- 
folius.— Sow the seeds in pots or pans of light 
soil now, or in batches any time when seeds can 
be obtained. I always save my own seeds 
from these and similar plants, and they come up 
as thick as Grass in the field. Place tne pots or 
pans in the hot bed till the seeds germinate, 
or they will do in the greenhouse. Prick off as 
s >on as large enough to handle, either into boxes 
or pots. I generally start my plants in 
thumb-pots, and when they want more room 
shift into larger pots. There is nothing easier 
to grow.—E. H. 

3104.—Euch&ria eaten off.—It is not 
easy to say what has eaten off the roots. It 
may be the Eucharis-mite (Rhizoglyphus echin- 
opus), but I oould have advised better if 
specimens of the roots had been sent. A plan 
rex>mtnended by a correspondent in the Garden 
is to sink the roots in a mixture of 1£ lb. of soft- 
soap, and'the extract from H lb. of Quassia- 
chips to 25 % gallons of water for three days, and 
then raising the temperature of the mixture to 
115 degs. Fabr. for half an hour. It is proper 
to note that during the past three or four years 
the remedies suggested have been very nume¬ 
rous The great point is to keep the plants in 
vigorous health, full of growth, and thoroughly 
robust. The same correspondent also advises the 
removal of all loose scales from the bulbs, and 
diseased parts cut out with a sharp knife, 
brushing them with the following mixture: 
Quarter of a pound of sulphide' of potassium dis¬ 
solved in three gallons of water, and then soak 
them in the same mixture heated to 120 degs. 
Fahr. for at least ten minutes. There are also 
advertised remedies, which will prove more or 
less efficacious.—C. T. 


-Your Euoharises are no doubt suffering 

from the Eucharis-mite. There is no cure known. 
The-mites work tbeirsway into the iroots where 
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no insecticides can touch them. The safest way 
is to bum the plants and the earth they grow 
in. The mites are very small, but may easily 
be distinguished with an ordinary pocket lens. 
They look like small rounded grains of sand 
with brown hind-legs.—G. S S. 

3116.— Propagating Bcheverla re 

tusa. —This is a charming Eoheveria, bushy io 
habit, compact, and attractive when the plant is 
well grown. It adds beauty to many a plant- 
house in spring, and the wonder is one does not 
see more of it in gardens. Take off the side 
shoots, cutting just below where the wood has 
got rather hard, when the plants have finished 
blooming. They will soon strike if given some 
warmth, and a light soil used. Take care not 
to overwater the cuttings.—C. T. 

3213.— Greenhouse flue.— I cannot see any objec¬ 
tion to the propoeed plan. If the new flue is longer than 
the old one make the chimney proportionately higher, 
and do not have more elbows or corners than can be 
helped.—B. 0. R. 

3107.— Culture of Chinese Primulas 
—You may sow the seed in April, and if 
proper treatment is afterwards given the plants 
will bloom at the time required. By sowing at 
different times it is possible to maintain quite a 
succession. April, or even May, is early enough 
in the South of England, and March for the 
more northern districts. This is a general rule ; 
but you may reckon about six months from the 
time of sowing until the plants bloom. A good 
way is to sow in late May for November flower¬ 
ing, and August for blooming in the following 
January. I saw last year excellent plants in . 
October, full of flower, from seed sown the 
previous June. Sow the seeds in a shallow 
pan filled with a light compost, such as one 
composed of loam, one part, leaf-mould, 
thoroughly well decayed, two parts, mixed with 
sufficient sharp silver sand to make the whole 
porous. Cover the seed with a mere sprinkling 
of fine soil, and place the pan in a house or pit 
where a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. is maintained. After the seedlings 
appear prick them off into other pans, or boxes 
will do, using a compost similar to that com¬ 
mended above. Remove them to same house, but 
when commencing to make free growth remove 
them to cooler quarters, as a stewing heat is 
not necessary for their culture. When the 
seedlings are of sufficient size to handle pot 
them off separately into 3 inch pots, and at this 
potting a heavier soil is required, which is 
gained by adding more loam to the previous 
compost. A cold frame will suffice now, and 
during strong bursts of sunshine shade them. 
Always keep the plants near the glass to pre¬ 
vent the growth getting drawn. When the 
3-inch pots become pot-bound shift them on 
into 5-inch ones, and a good compost is made 
up of turfy loam, three parts, and one-part of 
well-decayed manure and leaf-mould, with suffi¬ 
cient sharp silver sand to keep it open. Keep 
them close for a time after potting, but then 
ventilate freely, and when there is likelihood 
of frost remove them to the plant-house. Occa¬ 
sional supplies of weak liquid-manure will be 
beneficial at this stage. If you are a beginner 
I advise you to commence first with the single 
varieties.—C. T. 

3180. — Bryophyllum calycinum.— 
There is no difficulty in getting this to grow; 
the only objection is that it is nothing to look 
at when you have grown it, as it then some¬ 
what resembles the white-flowering “ Winter” 
Begonia, only without the flowers. Any leaf of 
Bryophyllum, if stuck edgeways near the rim 
of a flower-pot, filled with potting-soil and 
sparingly watered, will soon shoot out vigorously 
on one or both sides, just where the leaf enters 
the earth. The same trouble expended upon the 
White Begonia would give a far more satis¬ 
factory result; therefore, it is a pity to waste 
time and space on this tropical weed.—A. G. 
Butler. 

3198 —Slugs in a greenhouse-—Turn two or three 
toads into your greenhouse, and they will soon reduce the 
number of your slugs for you.—A. Q. Bvtlsr. 

- Any application that might be applied 

to kill the slugs might also do injury to the 
Ferns. I should certainly catch them and kill 
them. Place slices of Carrots or Potatoes near 
the haunts of the slugs, and look over them two 
hours or so with a light after it is dark at night. 
Also examine the Carrots every morning. In a 
week or ten days every slug might be captured. 
—J. D. E 


3128.— Alocasla sebrlna.— This is a fins sveigrs^ 
Species from the Philippine Islands and requires an abur d- 
anoe of heat and moisture all through the Beacon. You 
cannot dry this plant in the least without doing it an 
injury.— J. Jarvis. 

3146.—The Ioe-pl&nt — Uesembryanthemum crystal- 
linum is not so useful for carpeting s bed, especially of 
Tuberous Begonias, as If. cordifollum variegatum, as there 
are few better subjeoie than this for the purpose. It all 
depends upon ths size of the tubers. If large, from a foot 
to 18 inches apart would do, but less if small. — C. T. 

3127 - Orassula lycopodoldes. — This Crawula 
should be in flower now. Two blossoms are in the axils of 
the upper leaves generally in great profusion, bat so 
minute that thev are best seen with a magnifying-glass. 
Probably 44 W. C L-’a” plant has flowered, but not been 
notioed on acoount of the size. Plants easily managed. 
Keep drier in winter.— 0. D. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qusritt mtf an users sre inserted >n 
QAanmnne/reg of charge if corre s pondents follow the rules 
Sere laid down far tkmr guiaance. All communication* 
for inccrtion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GlARDRirmo, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-parden, Lon¬ 
don. Lsttets on business should be sent to the Perr is npn. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
tkould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Oardrsuiu has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of dote, they oemnot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
c mmunicationi. 

Answers (which, with the eaeeption of such os cannot 
mil be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
taainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
wltge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observa ti ons permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so indnitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
sery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
he localities in which their enperienoe is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qimsmi 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

3220.—Clematis Jackmani -is it too late to cut 
down this plant? The shoots have already started to grow. 
—T. J 

8221.— Plantains on a lawn. —Will someone please 
tell me the best means for getting rid of Plantains on a 
Grass lawn?- Spaona. 

3222. —Hot-bod —In making up a hot-bed, If leaves 
are not to be bad, may straw be ua.d instead for mixing 
with the manure ?—R. L. 

3223. —Tomatoes and Cucumbers.—Oan Toma¬ 
toes and Cucumbers be grown in the same greenhouse, 
size 27 feet by 13 feet ?—R. Mason. 

3224. — Primulas for spring. — What sort of 
Primula seed should I buy, and when should it be sown to 
bloom early next spring ?— R. Mason. 

3226.— Grafting Rhododendrons.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how and when to graft Rhododendrons, and 
on what stooks they should be grafted ? — A. B. 

8226. — Auricula seed.— When should I sow this? I 
have a greenhouse and bottom-heat, if it is required. A 
few hints on their oulture would oblige.—T. J. 

8227. —Agaves. — I am desirous to form a oolleotion of 
the best Agaves. Will someone pleasa oblige me with the 
names and description of the very best varieties?— Agave. 

3228. — Pruning Rose-trees.— Will someone kindly 
inform me if 1 should out back Rose-trees to the third bud 
that were budded last year, or let them bloom first?— 
0. W. 

3229. — Gannas from seed.—Win someone kindly 
tell me if Oanna-seede town now in heat will produce 
effective plant* this year? How are they propagated?— 
IVYMEATII. 

8230. - Oauliflower and Broccoli.— Will someone 
tell me if it is possible to have a succession of these the 
whole year; if so, what are the best aorta, and when to 
plant?— Princr. 

8231. — Large-flowered Chrysanthemums.— 
Will someone kindly give me a list of about two dozen 
large-flowered varietlee that do not grow higher than about 
5 feet?—O. I. P. 

3232. — Trapa bloornis —I should be glad to know if 
the outer-horned shell of the bulb Trapa bleornts is part 
of the root, or whether it is moulded and the bulb pet 
inside? -Mrs. R. 

8233.— Primulas for seed —Will seeds of Primula 
blossoming now be lips in time to sow again this season ? 

I suppose they do not require fertilising like Begonias, 
do they ?—Ivtmbatu. 

234.—Pear "Louise Bonne of Jersey."—I wish 
to know if Louise Bonne ae Jersey Peer Is a good bearer 
and will do well in the north of Yorkshire ? Will strong or 
light land suit it beet ?—Boro. B. 

3236.— Clematis coerulea —Is Oiematie ocerulea 
blue, as Its name suggests, and to what size does it grow ? 
Having a bed of it planted this year, do not know what to 
arrange to grow with it ? -Pat- dr-Oallb. 

3236. — Carnation cuttings— I have had a number 
of Carnation cuttings sent me from Riviera, and I should 
be glad to know if they are likely to blossom this year, 
provided the cuttings strike.—I vtjirath. 

3237. —G&sterlas and Haworth las.—Will one of 
your correspondents kindly furnish me with the namee 
and descriptions of the beet varieties of the above, as I am 
desirous to form a collection.— Gastkria. 

3233. —Heliotrope on a wall.— I have a Urge plant 
of Heliotrope which I want to cover a wall in an unheated 
conservatory. Would it be best to fresh pot it ? If so, 

l what is the best soil for that purpose ? —Taou an* SOMR. ^ 

Original from 
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3?39.—Haphorbl&S-—I shall fssl much obliged il atae 
of your readers will f urnisb me with the names and desorp¬ 
tions of about twelve of the best Euphorbias suitable 
for growirg with Caoti in a greenhouse ? —Euphorbias. 

3240.— Clematis and Roses.—Will someone kindly 
tell me if it is practicable to grow Roses in a bed of 
Clematis ? It so, the best kinds of each for affording a 
oonUnuity of bloom throughout the season?—C lematis 

82U.— Paradise Apple stocks, Ac.— Will anyone 
kindly tell whether the Paradise Apple-stock® are raised 
from seed or cuttings, and where I oould get them? 
Also if stocks on the Crab are raised the same way ?— 
F. H. B. 

8241— Shortia fralacifolla, Ac. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the sob and aspeot most suitable for Shortia 
galaouolia and Heoohera sanguines, and are both really 
quite hardy? Looality, South Wales, near the sea.— 

8243.— Cuttle-fish and plants.— I have collected 
pieces of outtte-flsh, washed up on the foreehore, wbioh, 
when dried, can be made into powder. Will anyone kindly 
inform me if outtle is uss for pot plants in a oold green- 
boose and outdoor vine border ? Is it equal to bone-dust ? 
—Seaforo. 

3244 —Making Asparagus bed.— I want to make 
an Asparagus bed. Which is the quickest method, and 
how long will It be before good oropeoan be expected, and 
which are the best sorts to pat in, and at what time ? Is 
it too late to pat in Strawberries to fruit this year well? 
Wbioh are the beet aorta for Carmarthenshire?-P ay-dr- 
Galls. 

8245. —Classes of Chrysanthemums. -Would 

someone kindly tell me of what olaases the following 
Chrysanthemums are, noting which are for summer 
flowering outride ? 1 cannot find them in any catalogues 

I hare. La Poete de Chryaanthemes, Mme. Dufoeee, Mine. 
deDubor, Mme. E. Lefort, Strathmeath, Lady Fitunaurioe. 
—Fife. 

8246. -An Azalea shedding its buds.— Should 
be clad of Information as to the reaeon why an Azalea 
iodic* sheds its buds-a ten-year-old plant that bloomed 
splendidly until three years ago, and although I have 
purchased proper soil from nurserymen, and Btarted 
it in a greenhouse that keepe " Geraniums ” alive, Ac., but 
not a flower 7—Fixed. 

3247.— Water Lilies from seed.— Are Water 
L'lies (White), easy to grow from seed; do they bloom 
mme or following year; at what depth shall they be 
planted ; and how and when ? Which Is the best season 
to put in plants, and how should they be managed ? Must 
the water be run off for the purpose, and must the ground 
be prepared in any way ?—Pay-dc-Galls. 

3m -Seeds of hardy perennials.— Whioh is the 
best plan for sowing seeds of hardy perennials, 4a, out- 
of-doors? Will a covering of Moss prevent evaporation 
snddisp'aoementby watering? 1 have a large variety to sow 
this year, many for moist and shady situations, and 
naturalising, and am anzioos for suooess. In the Garden, 
page 83, sandstone grit ie recommended, but that I have 
not got— Pay-db-Galle. 

3249 — Orubs and Ferns-— Would anyone kindly 
tell me what a white grub, with email brown head, some¬ 
thing like an enlarged maggot Is? On repotting my 
Maiden-hair Ferns, I found a dozen or more In several of 
the pota. I destroyed all I oould see, and repotted, but 
there may be germs left in the orowns of the Ferns. 
Oould I destroy these? And is there anything I oould use 
"ith the pottlng-eoil to kill possible existing grubs?— 


8250.— Crowing Roses in pots.— Would someone 
rive s beginner s few hints as to the treatment required 
lor growing Roses in pota in an unheated greenhouse ? I 
bare just received six Roses from the growers; they are all 
in 5-inch pots and are apparently quite young plants. 
May flowers be looked for this year? Do they require 
pruning or manuring or much water? Must they be put 
out-of doors in the summer, and, if so, are they to be 
turned out of their poto?— Ignoramus. 


325L— A town back-yard.—A few hints on the 
best means of improving a town back yard with high walls 
"ill be appreciated ? In my case the main wall available 
(or cultivation faoes the north, and is about 10 feet in 
height. I have tried tall Nasturtiums with very moderate 
mccees, probably on account of the absenoe of sunshine 
and wet bottom. What are the most likely plants or 
dowers to thrive, either climbers or otherwise? Would 
by grow well without sun ? If I made a rockery along the 
loot, would Whits Rook prove a satisfactory permanent 
grower?—H. 8. R. 

8251— Growing Ferns.— Will someone kindly oblige 
me with a few detaua as to the management of a house 
devoted to the growth of Ferns? The house in question is 
about 8 feet square, glazed with rolled plate glaes, care¬ 
fully prepared and planted with varieties of Adiantums, 
parafliae, PolysUohums, Selaginellas, Ac. Due provision 
has been made for heating, by whioh it is possible to 
maintain a temperature of 70 dess. Fahr., if neoessary, and 
precaution is also taken to provide a damp atmosphere by 
means of troughs placed upon the heating pipes. Yet 
certainly something is wanted, as the new fronds on 
developing gradually beoome disooloured. In destroying 
■oaila and other vermin, of what strength may a decoction 
ofQoassia-chips housed? For Instance, what quantity 
mould be boiled, say with one gallon of water ?- A Lover 
or Ferns. 


32S3.-R0Mfl ruder glass.— Would " P. U.,” or 
myone elae, kindly advlae ms as to the treatment of the 
following Rosea I have pleated out in the border of a odd 
tarn? Klnde are Obeehunt Hybrid and Qloire de Dijon, 
ne Gkriree were taken from the open: the Cheshunt 
Hjbrids we» bought in pots and turned out. All were 
Planted last November. The shoots of the bushes ere just 
wog enough to be an inoh or two above the staging. 

I want to know is must I train the shoots straight up 
”5®*kbem sideways, and try to get them to break at a 
"row eye? if I bend them sideways they will be below 
o* the stage, and, of course, cannot get very 


noch light, and, in consequence, might* break very weak. 
LJJJJJJAs to get new wood, as I think the present 


▼oyi will nsvsp sraoqn to ipuoh. 
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8254. — Carnations for market.— I am thinking 
of erecting a cheap house to grow Souvenir de la Mal- 
maisca Carnations for market. I have a practical know¬ 
ledge as a private grower, but I want some good growers* 
advioe how to produce them in quantities for market. 
What l* the best shape and size of nouse for growing cut 
blooms? What aspeot? What heat required! Whioh is 
the best wav and best time to start? Would it be best to 
buy large plants in July and layer them, or purohase yonng 
stock now? What are the best size pots to grow them in, 
and the periods of potting ?—Carratioe. 

8255. — Forcing Rhubarb and Seakale.— I had 
twelve stools of each, and in November 1 prepared and got 
a lot of ashes and oovered them about 4 Inones deep, and 
I covered the Seakale with stable-manure, and mixed It 
with leaves. I out three dosen December 22nd last, and 
it was exquisite in flavour and size. The Rhubarb I 
oovered with 25-inob pole and oovered it with stable- 
manure, and the first I out was Deoember 15th, and it was 
16 inches by 1 inch. I have taken off SjO dozen up to 
date. Oould I obtain it sooner than the date mentioned ? 
If so, any information will be thankfully received.— 
Gardiner. 

3256.— Plants on the hack wall of a vinery. 
—I should t>e glad of a few hinte as to the plants most 
suitable for covering tbe back wall of a lean-to vinery, 
30 feet by 12 feet, facing S.W. The roof has a sharp 

S itch, leaving the wall 15 feet high. The Vines (Black 
[amburgb) are three years old and live in number, started 
naturally, and the house is quite oold in winter, but well 
heated in summer. There is a good border, 2 feet wide 
by 18 inches deep, ineide back wall. I had thought of 
planting a Martohal Niel Rose at south end, and a Laps- 
geriaor Passion-flower at north end, with a few strong 
Fuchsias between these. Would these be suitable, or will 
someone please suggest something better ?— Hudders¬ 
field. 

3257.— Water plants.— I shall be glad to know names 
and oulture of hardy plants for edge of water to make a 
show of oolour and plants whioh wifi grow in shady plaoee 
or under trees, as I have muoh shady grass in my garden 
and under high trees, where I should like to place showy 
flowers, also in part of my garden where at some time 
rubbish has been thrown, and which is now oovered with 
Grass and Netties—Snowdrops ooming up in profusion at 
this time of year. The Nettles and other ooaree growing 
weeds are allowed to remain, aa they make oover for the 
pheasants, but I think something might be done to 
improve so unsightly a place, as it is near tbe house. I 
should be most grateful for assistance in these matters, 
wishing to beautify a garden as quickly as po»Bible, which 
has hardly anything in it. Buying plants on a large scale 
is so very expensive, though I have already put in a 
quantity of hardy herbaoeous plants to get flowers this 
year.— Pay-db Galli, Carmarthenshire. 

3268.— Growing Chrysanthemums. — I wish to 
grow the following Chrysanthemums, so that none shall be 
more than 4 feet 6 inches high. Which plants shall I out 
down in May, and whioh varieties, if allowed to grow 
without cutting down, do not reach or exoeed the given 
height? I only want three or four blooms to each plant. 
Will the blooms from cut-down plants be so fit for show as 
those from plants not so treated, but allowed to grow 
without cutting down ? Is there much difference in the 
size of the blooms from out-down plants and those not out 
down ? My varieties are: Etoile de Lyon, Bertier Ren* 
datler, Source d’Or, L’Adoiable, Florence Peroy, Edouard 
Audiguier, Stanstead White, Sunflower, Ada Spalding, 
Val d* Andorra, Mrs. F Jameson, Comte de Germiny, 
Mons. Bernard, Jeanne Deleaux, Sunset, Louis Boehmer, 
Avalanche, Vlviand Morel, Lord Aloester, Empress India, 
W. H. Lincoln. Violet Rose, Mme. C. Audiguier, Belle 
Paule, Edwin Molyneux, Mrs. J. Wright, Lady Selborne, 
Mr. O. Orohard, Alpheus Hardy.— Artblopb. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ojfer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 


3259. — Odontoglossum Rossi majas {J. R. 
Leper).—Your plant ooming into flower now is quite 
seaeonable, and it will last in flower a long time if von do 
not give it liquid-manure. You, growing Orchids in a 
window, should by no means think of using liquid-manure. 
-M. B. 

3260. — Begonia ' roots eaten {Motneura).— The 
roots are badly infested with the grubs of a weevil. These 
should be carefully destroyed, in order to prevent further 
mischief. The leaf-mould may have contained something 
that was infeoted with them previously, and have thus 
caused the mischief to become intensified. You should 
carefully search for these pests and kill them ; that ts the 
only way to get dear of them.— J. Jarvis. 

3261. —Adiantums dying off — B. C. asks if this 
is necessary. A friend has told her that it is so, and that 
all tha fronds should be cut away at this time. No; you 
treat this sdvioe with indifference. Many people do dry 
off the A. onneatums, and get a batch of new fronds svery 
year ; but to treat all the family so is a very great mistake. 
Yes, pot them and out away any old fronds or pieces; this 
is far easier done now than when the young fronds are 
partly grown. You must Dame the kinds of Adiantums 
you have before I can offer you advice aa to temperature. 
—J. Jarvis. 

8261—Cypripedlum concolor (H. C. Amateur). 
—This seems to be tbe speoies to wbioh the leaf sent 
belongs, but it is not a very fine one to judge by. The 
plant comes from warm parte of Burmah, growing upon 
limestone rocks. To grow it well under cultivation la a 
feat whioh has never yet been accomplished ; but where 1 
have seen it doing beet it has been potted in a mixture of 
light, turfy loam and leaf-mould, with the addition of some 
pieces of limestone In the soil, and with tbe drainage 
material entirely composed of the last named substance ; 
give It plenty of heat and moisture, and let me know how 
you succeed.—M. B. 

8263.—Dendroblum Leechl&num.— C. Harbrook 
in a oommunioatfofl to me eeye he bee reoeived this plant 
from a friend, who got it from Burmah two years ago. 
Wh#t treatment 4oes it require ? gow, I do pot thing it 


poetihle that your friend could have so reoeived this plant, 
unless it had been taken out to that country In the first 
plaoe, because it is a form wbioh was raised by hybridisa¬ 
tion in this oountry some years ago, and not likely to 
ooour there. It must be a plant that had got pot amongst 
some that yonr friend had reoeived from that land, or ne 
has given you this one in, or something must have hap¬ 
pened in a similar manner. It is not possible to import 
this English garden hybrid.—M. B. 

8264.— Ferns in bad condition.— H. T. says :“I 
have jnet taken to a plaoe, in which there are tee 
ferneries, but the inmates are in a wretched condition.” 
To this I would say, now is just the time to take to it, and 
if you treat the plants properly you have a splendid 
opportunity to distinguish yourself by showing an im- 
, provement. You may get ready for repotting, and do It 
whenever you like. The sooner the better; but in doing 
this be sure you drain the pota welL Good drainage 
enables one to give water more freely, and without incur- 
[ ring any risk. This is just the time I should like to take 
J to a place that had been neglected.—J. J. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, w h i ch 
should be addressed to tha Editor of Gardbxiho Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of Plants.— Sydney.— 1, Cypripedlum her* 
batum ; 2, O. villoeum ; 8, O. BoxilH (all very good varle 
ties); 4, Lyoaste Measureeianum. The Ocelogyne bulb Is 
not of muoh value, and we do not know how to advise yon 
without seeing the plants.— C. Earl.—I, Adlantum 

aesimtle ; 2, Asplenium Hookeriannm.- B. F., Bristol. 

—1, Adiantnm cuneatum; 2, Looks tike an Eranthemum, 
too scrappy ; 3, Dendrobium, cannot name ; 4, Deodrobium 
F&loonen; 5, Too scrappy; 7, A form of No. 1, should 

like to see it again.- Onward.—I, Nephrolepis peotinata; 

2, Pteris serrulate; 3, Pteris oretioa albo-llneata; 4, Adlan¬ 
tum cuneatum; 5, Asparagus plumosus; 6, Selaginella 
pubesoens ; 7, Adiantum macrophyilum ; Pteris serrulate 

cristata.- Overtoum.— 1, Dickaonia fibrosa; 2, Oyathea 

dealbata; 3, Pteris argyrea ; 4, Ooprosma Baueriana varie¬ 
gate ; 5, Selaginella diohotoma ; 6, Selaginella pubesoens. 
- T. B.—l, Aoaoia grandis; 2, Apparently A. divari¬ 
cate. Probably pruning would be the heat plan.- C. K. 

—Skimmia japonica. 


Catalogues received.— Florist* Flowers. Mr. 

John For bee, Hawick, Sootiand.- Gtneral Catalogue. 

Meeers. Ellwanger ft Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 

Rochester, New York.- Farm Seeds, dec. Mem Little 

k Ballantj ne, Carlisle.- Show and other Pelargoniums. 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson 4 Sons, Ohilwell Nurseries, Notting¬ 
ham. Bone and Special Manures , dec. Meeers. Prootor 

4 Ry lands, Carre-lane, Birmingham.- Farm Seeds. 

Messrs. Little a Ballantyne, Carlisle. 


BIBBS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Colonies being in poaaeasion of a fair supply of 
food usually begin to rear broods as early in the 
season as the latter part of January or early in 
February. A small patch of brood at first 
appears in the centre of the cluster of Bees, this 
patch is enlarged and small circles of brood 
appear on the next adjoining combs, and spread 
gradually as the season advances, according to 
the strensh of the hive, until it fills the cells not 
occupied by honey and pollen. The chief point 
to be kept in view in order to make Bee-keepii^j 
a success is to have stocks alway strong; this is 
accomplished by means of stimulative feeding 
and spreading the brood at the right time. 

Feeding.— The time for commencing feeding 
depends mnoh upon the state of the weather, 
but on a fine mild day at the end of February or 
the beginning of March the hive should be ex¬ 
amined in order to ascertain its condition in res¬ 
pect to stores on hand and what amount of brood 
rearing is going on. By uncapping some of the 
honey cells the Bees will thereby be stimulated to 
continue brood-raising with greater vigour. 
Should the hive be found short of stores at this 
examination Barley-sugar may be supplied, and 
syrup later on, for when the weather is cold and 
the Bees not flying, they will take Barley-sugar 
or candy in preference to syrup. Pea-flour is 
used largely in the rearing of the brood if sup¬ 
plied to the hive, either in the form of Pea-cake 
or by sprinkling it on shavings or anything of 
the kind, placed in a box, pan, or skep near the 
hive, from which the Bees will eagerly gather it 
on bright, warm days. Much water is used by 
the Bees in the spring in preparing food for the 
young grubs. A pan of water, having floats of 
Cork or small pieces of wood in it for the Bees 
to alight upon, placed near tbe hive will be of 
great service, and save mnoh Bee life in rough, 
windy weather, as in tbe breeding season Bees 
will venture out long distances in search of 
water. By careful feeding and spreading of the 
brood the apiarian is enabled to get the hive full 
of Bees to take full advantage of the honey har¬ 
vest when it arrives. In those places where the 
main-crop of honey is from fruit-blossoms, it is, 

| of course, necessary to be earlier in stimnlatjye 
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feeding then in thoee dietrieU where White 
Clover, Limes, or Heather are the chief sources 
of supply. 

Brood-spreading. —Except in the hands of 
experienced Bee-keepers, brood-spreading is a 
somewhat risky operation, for should the nights 
prove cold when there is brood on the outside 
combs and there are not great numbers of Bees 
in the hive, thoee on the outside combs will 
crowd to the centre for warmth, leaving the 
brood uncovered, which will, in consequence, 
become chilled, trouble, loss, and failure being 
the result. In the operation of brood-spreading 
the hive is contracted by means of the division- 
boards, so that the space occupied shall be 
crowded with Bees. When there is brood on 
three combs, the honey-oells of the comb con¬ 
taining least brood are uncapped, and the comb 
placed between the other two. The hives are 
examined once a week, and other combs con¬ 
taining least brood have the honey uncapped 
and are placed in the midst of the brood-nest. 
This is continued until all the combs, except the 
two outside ones are, full of brood. As this 
hatches out the division-board is moved back, 
and a frame of empty comb iB inserted in the 
middle of the hive, and this is repeated as often 
as the last one introduced is filled with brood. 
Gentle feeding is carried on during the time 
that brood-spreading is going on if the hive is 
not well stored with honey. It is well to note 
that it takes about six weeks to work up the 
population of a hive to suffioient strength to 
secure full advantage of the early honey harvest. 
Hives must be well protected from cold, and 
more especially is this necessary when brood¬ 
spreading is being carried on. 

Food. —Syrup is made by dissolving white 
lump cane sugar in the proportion of 10 lb. to 
7 pints of water, with the addition of 1 os. of 
salt and 1 oz. of vinegar, and boiling for a few 
minutes. There are many kinds of feeders for 
supplying the syrup to the hive, one of the 
simplest being a wide-mouthed bottle, which 
after being filled with syrup is inserted over a 
vulcanite stage, which is so perforated that the 
bottle covers one or more holes, allowing the 
Bees to take the syrup slowly or quickly. Gandy 
is made by adding 1 pint of water and a tea¬ 
spoonful of cream of tartar to 6 lb. of white 
cane sugar. This is put into an enamelled 
saucepan and placed over the fire and stirred to 
dissolve the sugar, which is melted before boil¬ 
ing commences. When it comes to the boiling 
point the stirring is discontinued and the boiling 
kept up until it is of the proper consistence. As 
soon as it is taken off the fire 1 lb. of Pea-flour 
is stirred into it if flour-candy is required for 
stimulative feeding. It is then poured into 
saucers or moulds to cool. It can also be poured 
into frames laid on a piece of paper on a flat 
board. In this form it is very handy for insert¬ 
ing in the hive. 8. S. G., Par hi tone. 

BIRDS. 

8286. —Macaw polling its feathers.— My Maoaw 
is pulling out her feathers badly. She is suffering, I 
think, from Christmas excesses; but is generally fed 
plainly on grain and water.— Sosiikw. 

'3203 Treatment of a Parrot —I should feel very 
grateful to *' Doiilting" or “ A. G. Butler" If they could 
give tne advice on the following query : I have a very 
valuable Parrot, and sinoe the 15bn of this month ehe has 
hardly been able to put her right olaw to the perch. On 
the 10th she bad a oath. I suppose she hurt it in some 
way or other then, as It was all right before that. She is 
very tame, and I can do anything I choose with her. The 
claw is in no way swollen, but she turns it in under 
her wing as if in great pain. Should the nails he cut the 
same as & Canary's? I might state the Parrot is quite 
well in every other reepeot, and seems just as talkative 
and oheerful as ever. 

3207. -Sudden death of Canaries.— what is the 
probable cause of the sudden death of my Canariee ? A 
mule.which was kept in a aittlng-room was found dead the 
other day. Its food was Canary and Rape-eeed, but for a 
fortnight it had had about a dozen Hemp-seeds per day, 
pertly because it had had a slight oold, ana partly to teach 
ft tricks. It had quite recovered from the oold apparently. 
Hung in the window, bub was removed at night to table. 
Was allowed to fly about the room. No gas was burnt iu 
the room. This is the second bird that has died in the 
same way.—W. Goodwjk. 

3263. -Bullfinch losing Its feathers —I have a 
Bullfinch, whose head has been quite bare for about two 
months. It is kept in a large oage with other British 

S aches, two of which have lost some of the feathers from, 
eir necks, and do not appear to be growing any more. I 

S ve a mixture of Canary and Rape-seed, with a little 
emp. Millet, and Inga. I should be very muoh obliged H 
somebody would tell me what this is caused by and how to 
curb It ?—Brr.LUXdi. 

*3269.— Java Sparrow.— Will -any one kindly tell me 
what to dcCJbrjny.Jara'SpftTOW? Hlabetotts qntte baldf 
bfeil tfapreet of his feathery are all right.—Rous. 
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POULTRY 6 RABBITS. 

3270.— A poultry-house. — Will someone kindly 
advise me as to the best desoription of poultry-house ? I 
have 26 fowls, also keep ohiokens for the use of our own 
table (about 25). Of what dimensions should poultry-house 
be, also the run ? Are movable onee made of wood to be 
recommended ? Must they not be oold and difficult to 
keep wholesome and clean r—A Bbouutcr. 

3101.— Fowls losing their feathers.— 
The fowls are like many others which are kept 
in confinement, addicted to the habit of 
feather-eating. It is not possible to recommend 
a cure which shall prove effectual in all cases, 
but a simple one is to cat the edge of the upper 
beak of the fowl. This prevents it taking a firm 
hold of the feather, and so it gives up the habit 
in disgust. There is no difficulty in cutting 
the beak. All that is necessary is to use a sharp 
pocket-knife, and cut away the hard edge. 
Don’bent into the quick, aqd it is not necessary 
to cut the lower half of the beak. This does not 
interfere in the least with the fowl’s eating, nor 
is it easy to distinguish at the first glance a fowl 
which has been thus treated. I mention this 
to show that a bird is not made unsightly by 
the catting as many may suppose, nor does it 
endure any discomfort by the mutilation. I 
know of no other cure. I believe the habit to 
be taken up through lack of occupation ; it 
may also arise through the non-supply of green 
food and water. Fowls at liberty rarely, if 
ever, take to the habit, and generally discon¬ 
tinue the practice on being liberated from a 
confined run. —Doulting. 


8140.—Insects In pottlng-eoil.—The inseota you 
find in your potting-aoil ere, I expect from your deeorip- 
lion, which, however, Is very meagre, one of the many 
species of 8pringtaile (Llpura ambulant). This species, 
however, has no springing apparatus. You cannot do 
better than bake the ton, unless you could plaoe it 
where the small birds oould pick it over.—G. B. S. 


TTOOPER’S Grand Strain of PANSIES.— 

A-L Awarded upward of 53 melala. Seed saved from 1.000 
choice exhibition named varieties, Is. and Sa. 6d. per packet, 
f ree foroaah.—F. HOOPER, Pansy Grower, Bath. _ 


(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

Fuobfiae, 6 Double Ivy Geraniums, 3 Frenoh Lavender, 
3 Heliotropes, 2a, free.—A. TOM KIN, Florist, Sidcup, 
Kent. 


"DOSES ! ROSES ! ROSES 1—40,000 to select 

■kb from, purchaser's selection, 5a. 6d. doz.; 6 for 3a.; 12 
Chrysanthemums, show and other bes' vara., 2s. 6 double 
Petunias, 2s. 6 beautiful Maiden-hair Ferns, 2s. 100 Lovely 
froods 2s rid., car, paid.—WREN AGO., Keynaham, Bristol. 


POTATOES.—The Excel All, a new Scotch 

A variety. Every grower should try them, as they will 
shortly become the leading Potato in the world, being the 
largest cropper, disease resisting, and capital quality. Cash 
with order. Stone, 3s.—Apply W. BARNARD, Bolton 


Perov. Leeds. 


pERNS, all hardy.—Oreopteris, Polystichum, 

■t viride, rigida, Oar. Beech, emula, Ac., 15, distinct, 
Is. 6d.: 20 extra large lockery rov : >, 2s. 6d ; 50, 5s. ; 100, 9s., 
correctl y nsm»d, free.—J. HARRISON, Feliaiae, Keodal. 

n ER ANIUMS. —Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 

G carriage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Soviet 
Vesuvius. Is. 3d. dozen: 7s. 100. Henry Jaooby, dark 
crimson, 2s. dozen: 12s. 100. John Gibbons, 2s dozen. Le 
Cygne, double white, and F. V. RaspaiL, double scarlet, 2s. 
dozen. Master Obnstine, pink, Is. 8d. dozen; 10s. 100.— 
CHARLES FRENOH, Robertsbridge, Sussex._ 


•pO BE SOLD.—A large quantity of Coelogyne 

■I cristate, well grown, with numerous bloom spikes.— 
'. STRV- ----- 


Trustees late .1, 


VENHO N, Tiruperley, Ches hire. 


"BEGONIAS.—A choice lot of double flowering 

■D tubers, second year's growth, from the best straiu in 
England. Choice mixed colours, 25s. per 100; 15s. per 50; 
4s. per dozen, post free. — JOHN FARMER, Florist, 
Stanhope-street, Hereford._ 


flARNATIONS, 1 doz., 3s. 6d. t including Pens- 

w hurst, Rahy, Reynolds Hole, An. Dble. Primroses, Herba¬ 
ceous rianta, cheap. List free.—HOPKINS. Mere, Knutsford. 

TIEVON & CORNWALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

-IS including Osmonds, 50, 3s.; 100, 5s.; extra large, 
10% 7s. Osmunds recalls, 6, 2s., 12, 3s. 6d. Primrose plants, 
50, Is. 6d.' 100 2s. ed.; extra large, 100, 4s.; ail free.— 
BROWN. Brooktder, Kfturskerswell, Devon 


TWTARGUERITE8, yellow or white, Fuchsias, 

-LYL single and double. Desgrange Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6s. doz/: 100. Primroses, Is. 3d. 100; 5s. 500, delivered. 
—WILL1AM8, Fullring, Seeding, Sussex._ 


DARE BLUE EVER. .PEA, 2, Is. 8d ; 12 

-kb red, Is. 6d Crown Imperial, 6, 2s. 9d. Czar Violets, 
Is. 3d.; grand Auriculas, 2s. 6d.; Carnations. 3s. 6d.: Cam- 
pannias. 2s. 6d. doz. free,—JM b, LANE. Sydenham. Belfast. 


Tripoli <--- -- 

free. 1 b. 6d.—J. PUCKER, Haxey, Bawtry. 


1 LARGE PALM in Oak-tub (Chamserops 
Fortune!), 7 ft. high, 8 feet 6 in. through, 2 Ferns in prts, 
l Blechnum Brasiliense, stem 90 inohee, i Davallia, 6 ft. 
through, to be sold for want of room.—Apply GARDENER, 
Horrtqad Hall, Norwich. 


T HAVE a splendid lot Of CALCEOLARIA 

-L PLANTS,. 12, la. 3d., free; 21, free. H. Good stuff.— 
G. F. LETT West Haddon, Rugby. 


CARNATIONS, P1C0TEES, 
and PINKS. 

TN7E have pleasure in offering the following 

** strong, well-rooted plants, securely packed, and for¬ 
warded per Parcel Post or rail free to any address on reoeipt 
of stamps or P.O.O. Par doc.—a. d. 


GLOIRE DK NANCY, pure white Clove .. ..4 0 

MRS. MUIR, a grand flower.6 0 

PURITY or SALISBURY .5 0 

TRUE OLD CRIMSON CLOVE .3 6 

MIXED BORDER, in a groat variety of colours ..40 

Cnoioe named varisties.7 6 

MRS.REYNOLDS HOLE, terra-cotta ..6 0 

OOTBZI8- 

Choice named varieties.76 

MR8.J.M. WELSH, much superior to Mr* Sinking 4 0 

MRS. PETTIFER, dark laoed variety.3 0 

ALICE LEE. white mule.3 6 

ASOOT PINK, dark oentre .3 6 

MRS. SINKINS, pure white .3 0 

STRAWBERRIE8.-JN0. RU3KIN(new), strong, 
transplanted runners, per 100, 7s. 6d. 

PYRETHRUMS.— DOUBLE, in named varieties, 

strong, per dozen, 4s. 

EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS. 

12 Choice named varieties, including AFRICAN, reddish- 
brown, white blotch, a great novelty; MARIE CHRISTINE, 
white, tinted rose, enormous flowers: CONQUER ANT, very 
brilliant carmine, white band; RAYON D OR, yellow flaked, 
rosy purple; GRAND LILAS, delicate lilac, distinct oolour, 
da, Ac , post free for 6s. SPLENDID MIXED, 2s. 6<L per 
dozen, 18s. per 100. 

BRUNNING & GO., 

SUED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

3, REGENT ST., GT. YARMOUTH. 

DAHLIAS A SPECIALITY. 

ITUMPHRIES’ First Prize varieties, which 

k-L have been awarded First Prizes at all the large showa in 


- . per_ 

Catalogue gratis.—HUMl 
Chippenham. 


'ompone, < 
PHRIE4, 


F.&.H.S., Nurseryman, 


CHEAP AND STRONC PLANTS. 

12 Begonias, tubers, mixed ooloura, single .. 2s6d 

12 Begonias, tubers, to colour, extra large, for ex¬ 
hibition .6a. Od. 

12 Geraniums, splendid named varieties . .. .. 2s. 6d. 

12 Geraniums, Vesuvius, scarlet.la. 3d. 

12 Geraniums, Jacoby's best crimson.le. M. 

12 Geraniums, white, Is. 9d.; 12 Master Christine .. la. 94. 

12 Geraniums, gold-leaf, 2s. ; 12 Heliotrope .. .. Sa. Od. 

12 Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Is. 3d.; per 103 .. .. 6s. 6d. 

12 Harrison’s Mask.la. 3d. 

Ail carriage paid. 

HUMPHRIES, Nurseryman, CHIPPENHAM. 


1 Am ACHIMENE8 Given Away; 6 with 

l)UV/v every Is. 3d order; 12, in 6 named sorts, with 
every 2a. 6d. order for plants or seeds from this advt for one 
week.—TURNER, Lydiat e. Liverpool. _ 

HATALOGUES, as usual, free.—12 large 
vJ packets annuals. Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d. 12 large paokets 
perennials. Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d. All sorts of Vegetable Seeds 
supplied. Id. to 6d. packet. 


HUTTINGS, fid. doz.—Abutilona, Roses, 1 ft. 

U long, Plumbago oapensis, 2 large Vallotas, Is. 3d.; 1 
extra large Amaryllis, 1». 3d.: 12 large Cinera rias, Is. 3d-_ 

T ARGE BOX FLOWERS, Is. 3d. 2 H.P. 

JJ Roses, 1". 3d. Seedling Carnations. PansieB, Wall- 
fl owers. Tomatoes, 25, Is. 3d., free —TURNER, Lydiate. 

PENNY Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Musk, Ger- 

I aniums, Marguerites, Ferns, Veronicas, Kalosanthes, 
Callae. Chrys., 12. Is. 3d.; cuttiugs. 25, Is. 3d., free. Named. 


DEEDS.—2d. packet; sample doz., Is. 3d., 

O f ree ; larger, Ss. doz. Gloxinia. Cyclamen. Primula, 
Cineraria. Begonia (single and double). Ficus elastic®. Gera¬ 
niums, Scarlet Tom Thumb. Coleus, Heliotrope, Petunias, 
Musk, Tomatoes (red and yellow), Cucumbers (Frame Tele¬ 
graph, Ac.), Outdoor Gherkins, Asters, 8tock, Canna, Castor 
Oils, Wallflowers, Lobelia, Emperor William, Dble. Dahlias, 
Pyrsthrum, Marguerite, Mimulns, Tooele*, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Passion Floeera ,Uk‘ 


___ ickscomb. Pansies, Hollyhock, 

Balsams. Melons All guaranteed new seeds. _ 

PXHIBITION AGHiMENEa in 10 named 
Jj sorts, 12, Is. 3d.; mixed, 18. Is. 3d. Melon seed. The 
Countess, 25 seeds, Hd. Named Chrys , 12, Is. 3d.; unnamed, 
25. Is. 3d., free.—TURN ER, L ydiate, Liverpoo l.____ 

pHRYSANTfiEMUM SEED JAPANESE 

\J (American), 2s. 6d. pkt.; do. (English saved), inc. Jap., 
Anem.. Ac., mixed, 2 b. 6d pkt. Begonia, Imperial giant strain, 
single, Is.; doable. Is. 6d. pkt. Primula, Imperial strain, 12 
colours, single. Is.; double, Is. 6d. pkt. Cyclamen, giant strain, 
mixed or separate colours, Is. pkt. Tomato Ponderosa, 
largest on earth, 2—3 lb., 6d- pkt. The Collation, large 
packets, 10*.; hair packets, 5s.-R. OWEN, F.R U.B.. Floral 
Nuraory. Maidenhead. 


— F.R.H.8., Floral Nursery. Maidenhead, Importer. Raiser, 
and Grower of New and Choice Chrysanthemums. The 
largest and beet Collection in Europe. Awarded 200 First- 
class Certificates and 10 Medals. Illustrated, Descriptive, 
and Prioed Catalogu e free (with Culture. 2L). 


flERANIUMS, autumn-rooted cuttingB.— 
VJ soviet ' uuvius, Is 3d. doz.: 7s. 100. Mme. Thibaut 
(pink) and White Vesuvius, la. 6d. doi.; 8*. 100. Crystal 
Palace Gem, It lOd. doz,: 16a. 100. Henry Jaooby (dark 
crimson). PsrUla (bronze), 2a. doz.; 17a. 100. West Brighton 
Gem. la. 64- doz.; 8*. 100. poit free for cish.—JAMES 
BARTON, N'jrlhbrid,u-bUocl. HoWlsbridge, Sussex. 
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house .33 
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of.35 
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Roses in pots, growing .. 18 
Boses—se a sonable notes 18 


Roses under glass.. .. 18 
Rose-trees, pruning .. 18 
Saooolabium giganteum.. 20 
Sboitia galaoifolia .. 24 
Shrubs for forcing, best.. 17 
Slugs in a greenhouse .. M 

Stove.16 
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Vegetable garden.. .. 16 
Vegetable Marrows .. ft 
Violets for autumn and 

winter .31 

Water-plants ..34 
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Window gardening .. 16 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM CULTURE. 

From a somewhat wide acquaintance with 
amateur cultivators of Chrysanthemums, I find 
there is a growing tendency toward a wish to 
cultivate the plants mainly for the production 
of large blooms, in many cases more especially 
for exhibition. So many of this class of culti¬ 
vators appear to want to emulate their profes¬ 
sional brethren (gardeners) in this respect, and 
I am pleased to find during an extended tour of 
the shows in the autumn that many whom I term 
purely amateurs do not only compete in the 
open classes, but are very successful too. As 
too time has now arrived when it is necessary 
to determine the method by which the plants 
are to be grown to give the best results, I 
purpose giving a few plain hints as to the 
various ways practised, and endeavour to 
instruct those for whom I mainly write—be¬ 
ginners. At the outset it is well to determine 
the number of blooms each plant is intended to 
produce. Some persons think that to obtain 
these fine exhibition blooms one only is allowed 
upon each plant. I know that this idea strongly 
prevails, as I was a listener in a railway car¬ 
riage last November to a conversation, in which 
an enthusiastic amateur was describing the 
manner in which the blooms were grown—one 
to each plant. This is decidedly an error ; it is 
a sheer waste of time to cultivate the plants to 
give but one bloom. Others, again, think that 
lour or six on each plant are not too many. From 
a long experience, and a cloee observation 
ol other people's ways, I have long since 
oome to toe conclusion that three blooms 
on each plant are sufficient to have them of the 
best quality. I therefore advise that three be 
the maximum number. If the plants are 
managed to cany one bloom only, and an 
accident occurred to this when the bud was 
forming, the whole season’s trouble would be, 
ae it were, thrown away. Some readers advise 
that the plants be topped to hurry on the forma¬ 
tion of the crown-bud, or retard it, as the case 
may be, but, with the experience of such change¬ 
able weather from year to year during the 
summer months, this plan entails too many risks 
to be generally followed. Some, again, think that 
by following the “ cutting-down ” method the 
•/ante can be made to grow dwarf and also give 
exhibition blooms. This is an erroneous idea. 
Good blooms are undoubtedly obtained 
from plants treated in this manner, but 
they are much below what is required for 
exhibition purposes: I do not mean to say that 
not owe single bloom that is fit to include in an 
exhibition stand cannot be obtained by following 
this plan, but the exception certainly is the 
rule. The method that 1 practise and advise is 
to allow the plants to assume somewhat a 
natural growth—that is, oonfine them to one 
single stem until it naturally breaks into addi¬ 
tional growths by the formation of a fiower-bud 
in the point of a single stem. This phase takes 
plaoe at various times, being regulated by the 


variety, the time the cuttings were inserted, 
and also the manner in which the plante have 
been grown since roots were formed. Ia a 
general way, if the cuttings are inserted any 
time in December, the plants grown steadily on 
in aoool-house or frame, the first break takes place 
from the first week in April until the same time 
in June, ranging over two months, so strikingly 
different are the various kinds in their manner 
of growth. While some varieties will make 
their first break at 1 foot high from the tops of 
the pot, others will grow 3 feet, and many 
4 feet, before the flower-bud forms in the point 
of the shoot. Some writers say that this first 
bud does not form early enough to give the best 
results; but where this occurs the fault is trace¬ 
able to the time the cuttings were inserted, or 
the manner in which the plants have been man¬ 
aged since. When the plants are allowed to 
assume somewhat a natural manner of growth, all 
the wants are met at the proper time; the wood 
becomes gradually matured, and without proper 
maturation it is not possible to obtain blooms of 
high-class quality. Plants immature in their 
growth will produce blooms large enough in 
diameter, but they lack thoee essential points of 
quality so desirable in the incurved section 
especially, depth and solidity. Plants that have 
green, soft, sappy stems cannot give blooms 
perfect; the wood should be hard and the bark 
ought to be brown and very much cracked and 
rugged. These, then, are the points to aim at 
to attain the greatest success. 1 fear that many 
collections of plants are spoilt for the want of a 
little knowledge in the manipulation of the 
•hoote at the time when the first break is made. 
I stated previously this was caused through the 
formation of the flower-bud at the apex of 

S 'owth, which causes a check to the plant. 

ature, to right itself, causes other growths to 
be pushed from the nodes immediately below 
the bud, generally those nearest the apex 
are the strongest; if this is so, three of 
the most promising should be selected as 
soon as it is possible to see that they are 
perfect in growth. Remove the flower-bud and 
all the shoots from the plant except thoee 
selected. Directly they can be handled the 
plants should be relieved of this superfluous 
load. By this means the whole energy of the 
plant is concentrated in the three selected 
shoots, which from this stage grow away rapidly. 
In time each one of these will produce a bud; m 
many instances it is this bud that gives the 
desired bloom. However, I do not intend to 
deal with that part of the subject just now, but 
rather return to the cause of failure in this 
phase of the culture. Many persons neglect to 
reduce the number of shoots until they have 
extended 4 inches or 6 inches. These only tend 
to rob the plant of that strength that ought to 
bo reserved for the after-growth. In con¬ 
sequence the plant is weakened and never 
regains its necessary vigour. Another mistake 
commonly made is that of allowing the ihoots 
to reach the length named, and then to remove 
all at one time, which cannot fail to give a 
check that would be better avoided. At no 
stage of their existence do the plants grow so 
fast as they do directly after the formation of | 
the first break, A neat stake ought to be 


plaoed alongside, to which the shoots should be 
loosely yet securely fastened, as, being so brittle 
when in gross growth, they are liable to be 
broken by various causes. As the pots gradu¬ 
ally fill with roots they will require abundance 
of water to maintain the plants in vigour. At 
no time ought the soil to become dust-dry ; 
such treatment ends in the loss of the lower 
leaves. It may not be peroeptible at the time, 
but sooner or later is sure to follow. Regu¬ 
larity in supplying the plants with water at the 
roots is most important. E. M. 


Digitized b" 
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3231.— Large-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Presuming that “ G. J. P. is in want 
of varieties that sucoeed best on what is termed 
the large-flower plan of growing the plants, 
I have chosen them with that aim, including 
Japanese, Incurved, Anemone, and Reflexed, to 
make the collection thoroughly representative. 
If I have named too many sorts the selection oan 
bo made as required, commencing always from 
the top of each list as I have plaoed them 
somewhat in the order of their merits:— 
Japanese: Avalanche (white), Viviand Morel 
(deep mauve, lighter shaded), Sunflower (golden- 
yellow), Mile. Marie Hoste (white, shaded 
blush), Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), 
Stanstead White, Mrs. Falconer Jameson 
(chestnut-bronze, tinted and striped yellow), 
Mons. Bernard (deep rosy-amaranth), Val 
d*Andorra (red, shaded orange), Col. W. B. 
Smith (old gold-yellow, tinged with terra¬ 
cotta), Boole d’Or (yellow, tipped bronze, long 
drooping florets), W. H. Lincoln (pure golden- 
yellow). Incurved : Generally the ** Queen H 
family, which comprises the best of the In¬ 
curved section, grows 6 feet high, but if not 
overstrong, they sometimes do not go beyond 
5 feet; Empress of India (white), Lord Aloes ter 
(primrose), Queen of England (blush), Alfred 
Salter( deep rosy-pink). Golden Empress (gol¬ 
den-yellow), Princess Teck (blush-white), Ebro 
of Stoke Newington (rose), Mrs. Norman Davis 
(orange-yellow), Lady Dorothy (cinnamon-bufi). 
Reflexed: Cullingfordi(brilliant-crimson),Cloth 
of Gold (golden-yellow), Dr. 8harpe (magenta- 
crimson), Mrs. Forsythe (creamy-white). Pink 
Christine (pink), Kins ef Crimsons (rich, dark- 
crimson, anemone), Mrs. Judge Benedict (light- 
blush, changing to pure-white, lemon centre) 
Thorpe Junior (pure golden-yellow), Fleur do 
Marie (white), Delaware (creamy-white). 
Anemone-flowered Japanese: Soeur Dorothea 
Souille (blush-white, deeper when developing), 
Nelson (rosy-crimson), Jeanne Marty (blush - 
white, lilac oentre), M. C. Lebocqz (citron- 
yellow).—E. Molyneux. 

3258.— Growing Chrysanthemums.— 
It is impossible to grow some of the varieties, 
such as Mme. C. Aodiguier, Bertier Renoatlcr, 
Belle Paule, and Mrs. J. Wright, so as to have 
large blooms and still keep the plants under 
4 feet 6 inches high. If “ Antelope ” especially 
desires to retain thoee named I should advise 
him to treat them as “ bushesthey would under 
that method of culture give a quantity of flower 
which would no doubt be found useful If this 
is decided upon tbe plante must be “ topped ” 
when 4 inches high, to indnee side shoots to 
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grow to form the future “ bush.” When these 
nave again extended 5 inches, top them a seoond 
time; afterwards allow them to grow unintei* 
ruptedly, not even disbndding the blooms at all, 
but allowing all to develop. The list contains 
the names of a few others that are useful 
nowadays as large blooms, especially if exhibiting 
is thought of, These would also make good 
bushes, or they might be substituted for others 
more suitable for giving large blooms, of which 
there are plenty, ana of dwarf growth too. 
Source d’Or, Florence Percy, Edouard Audiguier, 
Ada Spalding, Sunset, and Lady Selbome, are 
those to be added to the list for "bushes.” 
With the exception of Mrs. Falconer Jameson, 
none of the others give blooms from cut down 
plants equal to these of the same kinds grown 
without cutting down or topping. Very good 
blooms are produced on out-aown plants, most 
suitable for grouping, but where they lack is in 
the depth, which is much short of what it is in 
blooms produced from plants not interfered with 
at all, but allowed to grow away uninterruptedly. 
The varieties that will give large blooms and 
not exceed the height named, grown naturally, 
are V Adorable, Val d’Andorra, Mrs. F. Jameson, 
M. Bernard, Louis Boehmer, Avalanche, 
Viviand Morel, E. Molyneux, W. H. Lincoln, 
and Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. Of course, "Ante* 
lope ” must understand that in giving the list of 
names said not to exceed the height mentioned, 
I am assuming that the plants have been growing 
and will continue so to grow under favourable 
conditions in a cool temperature with abundance 
of light and air, as so much depends upon this 
in determining the height of any variety. If 
the plants are huddled together in a warm house 
the- growth is sure to be weakened and the 
height increased correspondingly. By omitting 
the remainder of names, “ Antelope ” will know 
which sorts require cutting down in May to 
ensure their being of the height required.— 
E. M. 

3245.— Classes of Chrysanthemums. 
—Lady Fitzmaurice is yellow in colour, and be* 
longs to the reflexed section, very free flowering, 
and early out-of-doors. Strathmeath is an 
early-flowering Pompon, rosy-pink in colour, 
very distinct, and free. La PoAte des Chrysan* 
themums, Japanese, colour, rose-violet and 
white. Mme. Dufoese is an October-flowering 
variety; colour, crimson-red, tipped golden- 
yellow, centre old gold. Mme. de Dnbor, also 
an early-flowering kind, having broad petals, 
creamy-white, striped rose, ana of large size. 
Mme. fi. Lefoirt, early-flowering Pompon, dark 
golden-yellow, shading to red in the centre, of 
capital quality. "Fife” will see that all are 
good for early-flowering outside.—E. M. 

—— La Pofcte de* Chryean themes, Mme. Dufoese, 
Mme. de Dubor, and Strathmeath are early-flowering 
Japanese varietiee, the first three being of Freoch origin, 
aha the last from America. Mme. E. Lefort is an early- 
flowering Pompon (French). The season of blooming of 
al is about Oatober. Lady Fitetnauriae is a reflexed 
variety.—B. 0. R. 

3251.— A town back garden —You will 
not achieve much under snob conditions. I 
should certainly try Ivy, as it is not averse to 
shade or moisture—in fact, grows best when 
thus placed. The variety Emerald Gem would 
prove an excellent kind, as it is very vigorous 
in growth, and makes rapid progress if good 
plants are put in, or you could select the 
ordinary Irish Ivy, the large-leaved Raegneriaoa, 
but don’t attempt to grow the small variegated 
kinds. You might try also Veitch’s Virginian 
Creeper, and at the base of the wall you could 
grow Ferns; but I should not make a rockery, 
as without sun, and enclosed in such a prison, 
practically nothing would grow exoept Ferns, 
as to get flowers sun and air are essential.— 
C. T. 

-I should recommend you to confine you reelf to the 

Urge-variegated and the email wood Ivies for the wall, and 
If you make a bed with rock-work at the bottom plant it with 
Ferns and Stonecrope. It is of little use to expect flowers 
to bloom under such unfavourable conditions.—A. O. 
Botlbr. 

8194.—Leaf-mould.— The beet leaves for making 
leaf-mould are, generally speaking, Beech, Ash, and Lime, 
•Iso, though not always to be had in plenty, Hseel and 
Briers. Sycamore and Oak are not generally so useful, as 
they are rather longer in decomposing, nor are Holly or 
Laurel.— Paddy. 

Drawings for "Gardening.”— Reader* will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get speeimene of \ 
beantifvi or rare flower* and good from and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made %oiU be engraved in 
the best manner , and will appear in due warn in 
OasDmura Illustkatxd. 
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QARDJBM WORK.* 

: Oorwerratory. 

’There are plenty of duttfogs now on Trte-Cfarnadons, 
and if more stook Is required cuttings will eoou root in 
sandy soil on bottom-heat. I have seen them rooted very 
suooessfully in sand and water in flower-pot saucers placed 
on a flue or hot-water pipes, water being added as it 
evaporated, the cuttings potted up as soon as roots were 
formed without waiting for them to heal. The first batch 
of Chrysanthemums will now be established In single pots, 
and will soon be ready for shifting into 6-inon pots. 
Where a few very fine flowers art required there will be 
no stopping, and therefore it is necessary that the plants 
be grown cool to keep them sturdy and dwarf, or, at least, 
not to run them'up unreasonably talL My plants are at 
present in a cool, light house, where the frost is only lust 
kept out, and as eoon as it is sate to do so they will be 
moved into a cold frame, and ultimately be placed in an 
open situation in the open air. Cuttings may yet be taken 
for conservatory decoration and to supply cat bloom. Pot 
or prick off early-sown Cyclamens, ana set a few of the best 
plants on one side to ripen seed. This is quite s necessary 
thing to do (n the oaee of all florists’ flowers, such as Primu¬ 
las, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Ac. Once get & good strain, and 
then begin a regular system of selection, and there will be 
no neoeedty hereafter to grow a lot of rubbish lor the 
sake of the few good flowers which eaoh packet may oos- 
tain. The new large-flowered Cannes are charming things 
for the conservatory and to move to -the house. Seeds of 
Crosy r s neW hybrids may be purchased at a reasonable 

S loe, and tf soaked in warm water for 84 hours to soften 
• skins of the seeds they will quiokly germinate In 
bottom-heat. When Freest as go out of bloom move the 
plants to a shelf in a light, sunny position, and supply 
with water till the growth begins to ripen, and then 
gradually dry off and leave them to get the bolbs 
thoroughly ripened. Cuttings of Double Petunias rooted 
now wUl make nioe blooming plants daring the oomlng 
summer. I oaoereoeived a packet of eeed whioh contained 
some very beautiful varietiee, and seedlings make good 
plants for growing on in pots the following season. 
Another packet was obtained from the earns firm, but 
there was no comparison with the fleet lot. Give liquid- 
manure to Pelargoniums, and tie out sped men plants. 
To do Pelargoniums well they must have a light petition, 
with a moderate, but free, circulation of air. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums make very useful specimens for the conser¬ 
vatory ; baskets filled with strong plants now will be a 
obanning feature during summer and autumn. 

Stove. 

Cuttings of winter-flowering soft-wogded plants will now 
bo ready for potting off. The usefulness of this class of 
plants depends entirely upon being struck early And grown 
on rapidly during the spring and early summer months, 
the nsooseary ripening to be given in odd pits in August 
and September. During the growing se a so n all strong 
shoots should have the points nipped out, and the plants 
should be shifted into larger pots as more root-space is 
required. To main op large specimens of such things as 
Begonias, Justiclaa, Bran them urns, Ac., several plants 
may be piaosd in one pot. When the last shift is given see 
that a good stock of Bouvardlas is worked up; young 
•hoots strike freely in brisk bottom-heat. Parity, the 
new white, is a good thing far the bouquetist Rearrange 
the plants frequently. As a rule, stove plants, at this 
season, are too much crowded, and a frequent ohange of 
position will be useful. Climbers will require frequent 
attention. Pergularia odoratteelma is a very old thing, 
but it is worth growing in a good-tirod bouse for the sake 
of the delightful perfume. Thin out and train up crowded 
growth everywhere. This is a good season to plaot out in 
boxes, or otherwise, such plants as Euphorbia jsoquiniis- 
flora, Polneettia pnloherrlma. Gardenias, Ac., to cover 
naked walls. Neither the stove nor greenhouse should 
expose bare walls to view, se there are plenty of suitable 
plants for furnishing bare spaces. 

Unseated Greenhouse. 

Canterbury Bells are veiy pretty ornaments In pots, snd 
should be lifted and potted in automn, aod kept in oOOl- 
hones all winter. Some of the 8axifragee, especially 8. 

I on gif oil- var. and , 8 pyra mid al i s, are as effective as 
most of the tender things grown. Then there is the 
tuberous-rooted species. 8. palmsta fl.-pl., the white flower* 
of whioh are so charming In early spring. 8. sarmentom 
also is a nioe basket or vase-plant. Sedum oarneum varie- 
galum is very useful for draping baskets, or a potful here 
and there along the stage has a striking effloot; cuttings 
of them will strike freely now in heat, very pretty tools 
the creeping Shad Flax (Liaaria oymbellaria) in a vase or 
basket, or to ereep over rookwork, or to plant round the 
edges of tubs whioh oontain Palms or other specimen 
plants. 

Forcing-house. 

Azaleas, both Indian and others, are still helped on in 
heat to keep op a succession of flowering plants. Roses 
will do better now in a lower temperature. The best plaoe 
to bring on Roses now is a rather deep pit, filled with 
leaves, in which the pots are plunged, so that the blooms, 
when they are developed, are only a few inches from the 
glass. As soon as Tea or other Roses are past the flower¬ 
ing season, prune as much young wood as can be spared, 
and out up into suitable lengths for cuttings; in bottom- 
heat scarcely one cutting will fail. Wherever it Is possible 
a bit of old wood at the base will be an advantage to the 
futon plant. 

Cold Pita 

will be valuable now. No one has too much pit room 
at this or any other Mason. The possession of odd pits 
which oan be sheltered by mate or other oo ratings will 
enable us to find room for all used-up plants from the con¬ 
servatory to reoruit; it will also give a chance to thin out 
the plants in the fruit and other houses by a gradual 
removal of the hardiest subject* that will bear the lower 
temperature. As soon as the bulbs, Ac., whioh have 
flowered are properly hardened they may be planted out, 
and their place in the pit* taken by other plants on their 
way to the open air. _ 


. • In cold or northern distryols the operations referred 
to wider “Garden Work'* may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here mdwatedwith eqnaUy 9*°d 


Window Gardening. 

In the outside boxee shrubs will now be more or Ism 
> oshyin foliage, and should be removed and the boxes 
filled With spring flowers from the borders; the plants, 
being lifted with balls, will scarcely feel any cheok. 
Primroses, Alpine Auriculae, Wallflowers, Daisies, Ao., 
will be effective and form a pleasant ohange till the season 
comes round for filling in with tender subjects. Indoors there 
is plenty of blossoms, the most effective of whioh are bulbs, 
and among these Daffodils, single and doable, are very 
conspicuous. These bulbs, after flowering, most be taken 
oare of ; the best thing to do is to plant them out in the 
border, and they may be lifted again on some future 
oooadon. Deutsia gracilis is a very pretty white-flowered 
shrub at this season, bat it would not be in flower thus 
early without some help; but it forces easily. All plants 
in pots will require more water now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy plants that were brought in last autumn in small 
pots, and whioh have been plunged in frames, may soon 
go oat. All small, delicate things will be better If planted 
in the reserve bed for a year or two to get strong. The 
value of a reeerve bed consists chiefly In the keeping new 
or delioate plants In some plaoe where an eye can be kept 
on them, very frequently, when new plants, whioh are 
generally small, are piaoed In the bottlers among old- 
established plants they have a habit of disappearing 
through being overgrown by plants of stronger habit. 
Thera are some hardy plants whioh are the better for 
annua! transplanting. Most of the Perennial Sunflowers, 
Chry santhe mu m ma ximum, Py rethriim ullginoeum, ana 
other strong-growing things wbtoh flower tower is the end 
of summer and autumn, if transplanted annually, will 
produce finer flowers than if left undisturbed. The border 
plants may yet be pulled to pieces and transplanted ; but 
the work must not be delayed any longer if a hill bloom 
is reqnired. Laoed Pinks should be planted la autumn; 
but I have often replanted border Pinks, including Mrs. 
8inkins, later than this. The roots are lifted and pulled to 
pieces, and the pieces planted deep enough tooover all naked 
stems, and the soil pressed very firmly round them. All 
the D tan thus family do beet in firm soil. Carnations and 
Pansies whioh have been wintered under glees may be 
planted as soon as the land is in a suitable condition. 
Drees the beds with soot, and give the last forking over 
at onoe. Poppies, Sunflowers, and other hardy annuals 
may be sown. 

Friaife Garden. 

The ohange in the weather will tend to keep fruit Woe¬ 
some back, and be to their advantage. Precocious buds 
very often suffer from froet. Pruning and training, even 
of Peaches, should oqw be finished, as the buds are 
showing oolour. In pruning Peaches guard against over¬ 
crowding, and where the bottom branches show signs of 
wearing out, open the other branches aod drop them 
down, so that the bottom of the wall is well furnished. If ' 
there must be unfurnished wall anywhere, have It in the 
centre of the tree, as there it oan be speedily covered. 
No two ghoots should be trained nearer than 6 In oh as; if 
this rule was always observed there would be no naked 
•paces on the walls, the trees would be healthier, and 
there would be less trouble with ineeots, and there would 
be finer fruit, and the crop would be more in bulk and 
weight if not in number. Protecting, materials must be 
held in readiness now. If it ie decided to use heavy cover¬ 
ings, they should be taken off every fine day. I have seen 
good results attend the use of a double thickneto of old 
fishing-nets, when stretched out upon poles, and I should 
not be disposed to adopt anything of a more elaborate 
nature; but a temporary coping, if the coping on the wall 
does not project far enough to throw off the wet, ie very 
desirable. This may take the shape of 4 O-inoh board 
and may be fixed under the coping on the wall and sup¬ 
ported by brackets. There ie a great saving of labour m 
the um of flehing-neta for covering blossoms of fruit-trees, 
as when put on they need not be removed for some time. 
They bf eak the foroe of the oold winds without altogether 
stopping the circulation. Stop the young shoots of Pigs 
under pass at the fifth leaf, and then out where crowded. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Take advantage of every opportunity for getting in the 
orops when the land and the weather are suitable. Better 
a few days* delay than commit seeds to the ground when ’ 
the latter Is saturated with moisture. Potatoes may bo 
plantod from this to the middle of April, or later In some 
districts; ohange of seed occasionally has a beneficial 
effect upon the orop. As a rule, It Is useless to plant the 
American varietiee on wet, oold land—fn point of foot, 
Potatoes will not prove a paying crop upon each land, no 
matter what sorts are planted; still, some kinds will do 
bettor than others. Two of the best Potatoes for strong, 
heavy land are, I think, Myattis Prolific and Imperator. 
Plant Jerusalem Ardohokes In rows S feet apart, and 
15 inches apart in the rows. In rather heavy land I have 
had the best results from laying the sets in rather shallow 
drills and drawing the earth over them from each side, so 
as to form a ridge. Those who oare to try the Chinese 
Artichoke (Staohye tuberlfera) may plant now in rows 
2 foot apart, and 1 foot between the sets; cover about 
4 inches deep. The tubers are not expensive. Cover all 
the remaining Seakale crowns with blanching material; 
ridges of ashes, burnt earth, or any light material will do 
for blanohiog, or It may be blanched by oeverlng 15 inches, 
deep with Oak-leaves, with a sprinkling of long litter on 
the top to prevent the leaves blowing away. Nothing 
should be ueedior blanohing that would be nkely to im¬ 
part an .unpleasant flavour to the Kale. Sow main-crop 
of Celery, if not already done. A gentle hot-bedisthe 
best place if many plants are required. If only a few 
plants are wanted a box of ea<jh kind may be sufficient. 
Sow Basil and Marjoram in heat, snd bring in mare roots 
of Mint for forcing. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

'By the month of Maroh the sun has gained to much 
power that even In the heart of the smokiest titles vege¬ 
tation, and particularly suok as to protected by a oovering 
qf glass, begins to palpably respond to its influenoe ana 
awaken to a new life. With few exceptions there is as 
yet plenty of time fbr sowing of planting in the open air i 
but in both these respect# April is an unusually busy 
month, so that preparations should be pushed forward as 
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rapidly as possible in the meantime. A few o the hardiest 
annuals, such ae Cornflowers, annual Chrysanthemums, 
Mignonette, Ac., may be sown on a warm border; but 
the bulk had better be left until next month. Finish 
preparing the beds for Carnations, and get the plants set 
out as soon as the work can be performed properly. Bor¬ 
ders or beds in whloh to plant out the perennial Phloxes 
(which succeed admirably in small towns and suburban 
districts, if not in the very smokiest places), Pyrethrums 
of the P. roeeum varieties, Michaelmas Daisies, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Perennial Sunflowers, and many other herba¬ 
ceous subjeots ought also to be prepared this month. 
Christmas Roses, again, when increase is desired, should 
be divided and replanted in April, and for these also the beds 
should be got ready very shortly. Violets, unfortunately, 
never do much good in an even slightly smoky atmosphere, 
but where they succeed at all April is the right month to 
plant out thrf rooted runners of these also. Indoors this 
is a capital season fora general repotting in the green¬ 
house. Ferns of nearly all kinds are better repotted, or if 
necessary divided and replanted, when just starting into 
fresh growth than at any other time, and Fuchsias, 
" Geraniums," and indeed almost all other greenhouse 
subjects ought also to be partly shaken out and supplied 
with fresh soil and clean pots at about the present time. 
Finish potting off singly all the autumn struck “Gera¬ 
niums ” and others, and shift on a good batch of those 
now standing singly in 3-inch or 3}-inoh pots into the 
5-inch and 6-inch sizes for early summer blooming. Give 
Carnations to be grown in pots their last shift. The 
6 inch size will grow a moderate sized plant well, but the 
strongest should have 7-inch pots, or two may be grown 
in the 8-lnch, or three plants in the 9 inch size. Let a 


away. These plants, having filled their allotted spaoe, have 
to be shortened back every year after blooming. I usually 
prune in April, and then pick off all late blooms. Large 
plants bear a very large number of flowers—of course, 
many are thinned in the bud state. Several old plants 
of Luculia gratijsima have also been pruned rather hard 
baok. I flud this the best way of treating them, as they 
soon break and grow very freely. The faded and 
dead blooms of Arum Lilies are removed and the stem 
twisted out as soon as the flowers fade or the flowers cut 
If these old flower stems are not removed the new flowers 
beneath are longer in coming. Made up another Mush • 
room-bed in house and took in a fresh batch of Seakale 
roots. Potted more roots of Chioorv for forcing and placed 
in Mushroom-house. Mushroom-beds in bearing have 
been watered with liquid-manure, and in addition a table- 
spoonful of salt has been dissolved in eaoh large pot 
(3 gallons) of water. Sowed seeds of Stocks, Asters, 
Zinneas, and Phlox Drummondi. Not muoh heat will be 
given, as they will come stronger without It, and will be 
quite early enough for planting out in May. Sowing main 
crops of Celery, the sorts being Major Clarke (red), and 
Sulham Prize (pink). The last named grows to a large 
size and keeps well through the winter. Placed protection 
over Apricot and Peach trees on walls. I have used 
nothing for some time beyond a few Yew branches thrust 
in among the blossoms, covered with flshing-nets, kept 
from the wall by poles fixed in the ground 3 feet from the 
wall at the bottom and secured beneath the coping at the 
top. Where Yew branches are not employed a double 
thickness of netting is used. I should not presume to lay 
down any hard-and-fast lines for others to follow, but I 
know that a good deal of money has in some cases been 



Double-flowered Chinese Plum (Prunus sinensis fl.-pl.). 


batch of the best shrubby Caloeolarias also have flowering- 
pots at onoe ; prepare the ground for such as are to be 
planted out, digging it deeply and manuring well. These 
plants never do so well, especially in a light dry soil, as 
when planted out some time in April. Auratum and other 
Lilies in pots should be brought to the light when the 
young growth appears, and the stems be gradually earthed 
up with rich loam in a rather rough state as they advance. 

B. C. R. 


THH COMING} WEEK’S WORK. 


spent in providing oovsrs for blossoms on walls, Ac., with 
no better result than has been obtained by the fishing-nets 
and feathery Yew branches. Planted more Peas, also sowed 
Veitch’s Cauliflower, and Self-protecting Autumn Broocoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Curled Kale, Ac. Planted out Lettuoes 
raised under glass. Sowed more Radishes on warm 
border. Planted another pot with Dwarf French Beans. 
Put in cuttings of a large number of soft-wooded 
bedding plants and others. Potted off outtings and 
ricked off seedlings of various things. Stirred soilamong 
owering plants in beds and borders. Sowed seeds of 
Dracaena indivisa and Cyperus alternifolius in heat. 


Extract* from a garden diary from March 
11 th to March 1 8th. 

Tied down and stopped Vines in the seoond houses and 
thinned the shoots where too numerous. It is a mistake 
to leave on too many shoots; have them at least 12 inches 
apart on each side, and they should be at regular distances 
apart. When the growth is crowded, the leaves must be 
small, and everything depends upon havjng good foliage. 
Muscats should be fertilised with Hamburgh pollen, and 
it is sometimes necessary to gather this and save it for 
future use, as in our case the Muscats are not yet in bloom. 
But sufficient is gathered for the Muscat house by holding 
a sheet of paper under each bunch of Hamburghs when 
the pollen is ready for dispersion, and giving the branch a 
good shake by Upping the wire ; the paper is then held 
under the next bunoh, and so on. I don't know how long 
pollen will keep in condition, but a considerable time- 
long enough at any rate to fertilise blossofffs during the 
oomlng season if kept quite dry. Large Camellias in the 
conservatory, planted in border, are still full of blossoms 
and buds. At the same time Uje yfiung growth is bi eaking 
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3232.— Trapa bicornis.— This is not a 
bulb in any way ; it is a seed. How do you 
imagine it could be “ moulded and the bulb put 
inside ?” The “outer horned shell” you speak 
of is as much a natural part of the seed as the 
shell of a nut. Recently there has been a good 
deal of fraud practised with this peculiar seed 
or nut. I saw a whole barrow-load hawked on 
the King’a-road at Brighton, and described as 
the Chinese Lily Bulb ; also as a grand climber, 
producing magnificent blooms of blue, red, 
yellow, and pink colours. The vendor claimed 
that it grew 6 feet long in a glass of ordinary 
water, and that each bloom produced two more 
sound seeds ; all within six weeks 1 The flower 
is really a very insignificant affair, and white.— 
P. U. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BEST SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

DoUBLK-FLOWKRKD CHINESE PLTTM. 

A beautiful shrub is the Chinese Plum, the 
common Prunus sinensis, though the double 
variety of it (flore-pleno, here figured) is the 
moot ornamental and the most generally grown. 
It is an early-flowering shrub, of slender 
growth, the flowers being small and white, and 
in the double sorts are like small rosettes, 
wreathing every twig with white. It is now 
often, ana should be far more grown as a pot- 
plant for greenhouses in early spring, but being 
perfectly hardy it may also be planted in the 
open shrubbery with excellent effect. B. 


FORCING LILACS. 

Few deciduous shrubs respond to the quicken¬ 
ing influence of heat more readily than the 
Luac, and few are more beautiful or more 
generally appreciated. A great deal of the 
Lilac one sees in Covent-garden-market comes 
from France, where a speciality is made of 
forcing it, and although it is called white Lilac, 
it is in reality the purple variety forced .in 
strong heat, and kept dark, either by forcing 
in dark sheds or cellars, or else in glass pits 
heavily shaded. I need hardly say that this 
sort of forcing spoils the bushes, at least, for 
some time, and I think that the great majority 
of people would prefer it forced in a more 
natural manner, so as to get the foliage of a 
healthy green. The principal thing to be said 
in favour of such unnatural flowers as these is 
that they sell, and fetch a good price. The 
kind of Lilac that will be found most service¬ 
able to ordinary cultivators is to have healthy 
young bushes, planted out on a sunny border, 
where the young wood will get well ripened. 
As soon as the leaves drop in autumn the bushes 
should be carefully lifted, getting up all the roots 
possible. Set them into pots and fill with finely- 
sifted soil; water freely to settle the soil, and 
cover the pots with dry leaves until Christmas, 
when they should be placed under glass in the 
warmest house at command. Syringe the tops 
every day until the leaves expand and the 
bunches of bloom are visible, then keep dry, 
but water freely at the root, and both foliage and 
flowers will be fully equal to that on outdoor 
bushes in June, and the plants will do good 
service for several years. J. G., Hants. 


3220.— Clematis Jackmani — It is not 
too late to cut down a plant of this variety ; 
indeed, those of the Jackmani type are really 
herbaceous—t.e., they die down to the base eacn 
season. If you have this Clematis true to name 
the young growth you mention will be breaking 
from near the bottom, and the wood above it 
will be found to be dead. The Clematises of 
this type grow very Btrongly, and flower upon 
wood made during the current season. When 
the growth has reached full leDgth a flower-bud 
forms at the point, more forming and breaking 
out laterally from under every leaf throughout 
the whole length of such shoots.—P. U. 

-The Olematis may be cut back to where a strong 

shoot is coming away. II there is a good shoot near 
the base cut there and make that the leader.—E. H. 

3225.— Grafting Rhododendrons. —In 
a private garden, the best way is to pot up 
seedlings of the common R. ponticum in the 
autumn or winter. The stems should be not 
leas than £ inch in diameter. Graft them in 
March, and place them in a garden-frame over a 
hot-bed; but the heat should be well-nigh 
spent, as a steaming heat would injure the 
plants. The grafts should be put on much the 
same as Apple and Pear-trees are whip-grafted. 
-J. D. E. 

- This is hardly the work for anyone to 

undertake who has to ask for advice how to do 
it. I may, however, tell you that the better 
forma of Rhododendrons are grafted on the 
common variety named ponticum. In many 
nurseries the grafts are put on those stocks in 
the spring, they are then planted in deep boxes 
and placed in a warm, close house, where they 
remain until the scion is united to the stock, and 
the former has made some growth. The boxes 
are then taken to a partially shady plaoe in the 
open, and in the following spring they are 
planted out.—J. C. C. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Outdoor Roses. —This is a very busy month 
among outdoor, m well as among indoor Roses. 
The manure 1 advised their being mulched with 
may now be turned in. Care must be used in 
this operation. Roses are often dug between 
too deeply, and many of their more fibrous and 
feeding roots get injured. Those of the Hybrid 
Perpetual, China, Banksian, and Bourbon 
classes should be pruned this month. The Teas 
and Noisettes will be better left until the early 
part of April. In pruning, use a sharp knife 
in preference to a secateur, and always cut back 
to a healthy eye, and if possible, one having an 
outward tendency. For the purpose of these 
notes, I propose dividing Roses into three classes, 
according to their strength or habit of growth. 
There are the extra vigorous growers, like Gloire 
de Dijon, Mar&hal Nisi, and Mdlle. G. Luizet. 
These need the long growths of last year 
to have their points cut out only; while the 
wood that flowered, and also any weakly or 
lateral growths, may be cut away entirely. If 
these long shoots can be trained or pegged in in a 
somewhat horizontal position, they will break | 
into growth and bloom more uniformly. Next 
we will take the varieties described as strong 
growers, but not extra vigorous: General Jacque¬ 
minot, John Hopper, Madame Lambard, and 
Anna Olivier may dc taken as examples. These 
need cutting back to within 6 inches or 9 inches 
of the shoulder all good growths break from. 
Here, also, the weak lateral wood may be 
removed entirely; so, too, may some of the 
centre wood, especially if they be rather thick. 
Lastly must come the weak or moderate 
growers; some of these are very beautiful: 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Etienne Levet, Horace 
Vernet, Comtesse de Nadaillac, and Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, may be given as examples of 
. this, latter class. Prune these by cutting away 
the very weak growth first; then shorten back 
the remainder halfway. There is no longer 
any need for protecting material, so that the 
prunings and this can be removed together, and 
the whole left tidy. 

Indoor Roses. —March should see many 
blooms upon plants that were started about 
Christmas. Up to the present we have not had 
a particularly good time for Roses under glass. 
They need much more sun than we have been 
favoured with; even light days, without sun¬ 
shine, have not been plentiful. Consequently, 
the foliage does not attain that healthy colour 
and stoutness of structure so much appreciated. 
A few hours of sunshine after so much dull 
weather will soon cause young growth to droop. 
This need cause no alarm. Bun, at this period 
of the year, is frequently accompanied by harsh 
winds, and upon no account should air be ad¬ 
mitted if the least draught is likely to be 
created. There is no more prevalent ca 
of mildew, and this disease is so much 
easier kept at bay than battled with when 
once it has gained a footing. You may 
temper the atmosphere, and aid the drooping 
shoots very much by giving a sprinkle of clear, 
soft water, at a temperature of 70 decs. A 
little water scattered over the walks and walls 
will also assist them, and render the sudden 
increase of light beneficial instead of distressing. 
Increase their water supply, and afford them 
liquid-manure about three times a fortnight. A 
little manure-water scattered about now and again 
will help them wonderfully. As a rule, amateurs 
do not bear in mind sufficiently the great benefits 
accruing from a little ammonia in the atmos¬ 
phere. The syringing, as recommended last 
month, must still be carried on regularly : it 
keeps the foliage clean and healthy, and also 
guards against the attacks of insects in the most 
effectual manner. Young plants that were 
grafted as per instructions in these pages 
will now need a second shift on into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots. This should be their final shift 
during the present season. Make a point of 
having them securely fastened to a neat little 
stick, taking the precaution of tying them to it 
around the part where graft and stock unite. 
By potting them a trifle deeper this time, the 
junction of stock and Rose may be entirely 
covered. There is great advantage in this, as 
the union is rendered more oomplete by both 
being able to swell more uniformly when buried 
in the moist soiL . Besides this, tjiey are more 
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apt to go off upon their own roots, and thus 
form an additional means of support, while any 
dormant eyes upon the graft will be much more 
likely to throw up in the form of stout and 
useful suckers. P* U. 


3614.—Climbing Roses in a conser¬ 
vatory in the Isle of Wight.— There is 

nothing unusual in the behaviour of that 
part of the Rose growths that are trained 
to the wall. As I recently stated in Gar¬ 
dening, Roses do not do so well under 
glass when the growth is nailed to walls as 
when it is trained under the roof, and your case 
proves that I am right. It is pretty clear to 
me that the shoots on the wall do not get 
ripened, which is the cause of the buds not 
starting into growth regularly. With regard to 
the Mar&hal Niel, there is just a suspicion that 
“ canker ” has set in on some part of the stem, 
probably just under the surface soil. From the 
information you send it is evident that the 
growth of the Roses was not sufficiently 
ripened for such early forcing. The tempera¬ 
ture during the day was, I expect, too high at 
first, as there is none of the Roses you mention, 
except Fortune’s Yellow, but what can be had in 
flower early if they are properly prepared for it. 

If you want Roses so early you had better grow 
them in pots, or else be content with them six 
weeks later.—J. C. C. 

3250.— Growing Roses In pots.—When 
beginner aeks for instructions as to how to 
grow Roses in pots in a greenhouse, and is so 
ignorant of the details of their culture as 
“ Ignoramus ” appears to be, it is necessary to 
give very minute details, for on these success 
or failure hinges. For instance, one grower 
might succeed and another fail simply by the 
choice of position. If the plants were crowded 
on a stage at a considerable distance from the 
glass, they would not get enough air and light 
to make healthy growth. They should be 
placed somewhere near the roof-glass, well 
exposed to light and air. They should be pruned 
now, by cutting them well back, and when they 
have started to grow repot them. Use for 
potting soil three-parts of good loam, one of 
leaf-mould, and one of decayed manure with 
some coarse sand. The plants in 5-inch pots 
should be planted in flower-pots 7 inches in 
diameter. After repotting they will grow with 
greater vigour, ana will certainly flower this 
year. Tea Roses are all the better for a little 
fibrous brown peat-soil mixed with the loam. If 
they are to be grown altogether as pot-Roses 
they must not be turned out of the pots at all, 
but after flowering should be placed in a sheltered 
position out-of-doors ; but it is better not to turn 
them out before the middle of May. Tea- 
scented Roses are better to be kept under glass 
all the year round, but they must be kept in 
light airy houses, well ventilated. At all times 
keep the leaves free from green-fly and mildew. 
They do not require a very great supply of 
water.—J. D. E. 

— The pots are rather small at present, but 
they are large enough if the plants have only 
recently been potted. If they are full of roots 
now they should be repotted very carefully into 
others two sizes larger. If they have long shoots 
you may reduce them one half in length, and 
the soil must be kept regularly moist. It is 
always best for inexperienced people to place 
their Roses growing in pots in the open air 
early in July. In no case should they be turned 
out of the pots, but they should be plunged to 
their rims in soil or coal-ashes.—J. C. C. 


gie 


-It would have much simplified matters if 

you had given the names of the six Roses. I 
could then have said what style of pruning 
they required. At present I do not know if 
they be climbers or not. Climbers should need 
no pruning at this time of year, being small 
plants just received from tne grower. Other 
varieties may be pruned fairly hard, cutting 
back to a healthy-looking and prominent eye. 
You should certainly get blooms this season. 
As far as water goes, keep them uniformly moist 
throughout the whole ball of soil without 
making them saturated and sour. You ask a 
question which would need rather a long reply t 
so pray allow me to suggest that you watch the 
instructions given from time to time in Garden¬ 
ing. At present I would not apply manure. You 
had much better wait until growth is active, and 
give it then in a liquid state. Watch carefully 


for insect pests, avoid draughts and sudden 
ohanges in the temperature, and for the next 
month do not hurry your plants in any way.— 

P. U. 

3228 — Pruning: Rose-trees.— I can only 
understand the query by supposing you mean 
that the stocks budded last year made a 
short maiden growth the same season. If such 
be the case, cut them back to the third or fourth 
eye. All stocks that were budded last year 
should be pruned back to the bud now. Take 
care to afford sufficient support to the young 
growths, to make sure that they get well con¬ 
nected with the stock, and steadied against wind 
and rain.—P. U. 

If your Row-trees budded lest year have made 
growth more than 6 inohes long, they had better be out 
back at onoe as you suggest, but if the shoots are only 
2 Inches or S inohes long, and weak as well, they had better 
remain as they are.—J. C. C. 

-Roses that were budded last year and made some 

growth should be cut hard back to within two or throe 
buds at lewt.—K. H. 

3253.— Rosea under glass.— You are 
quite correct in your surmise that the present 
wood upon your recently transplanted Roses 
will be of little service. I should prune them 
down rather hard, and endeavour to keep other 
plants from shading the young growths until 
they have advanced enough to over-top the 
staging you speak of; after which the growth 
would be getting sufficient light. It would only 
be the foregoing of the room that a few plants 
might occupy for a short time.—P. U. 

3240 — Roses and Clematis.— Yes, it is 
quite practicable to grow these two grand 
flowers together, and Ido not know of a more 
satisfactory combination. The following is a 
;ood method to adopt. Use Clematises of the 
ackmani type, and Roses that grow strong 
enough to De suitable for pegging down. 
You would not do mnch in trying to have both 
Clematis and Roses in full flower throughout 
the whole season, but they may be had in per¬ 
fection alternately and with a few blooms of 
each between times. It is not too late to com¬ 
mence this season, but you would only succeed 
in getting the Clematis good during the coming 
summer. Plant strong growing Roses and 
Clematises alternately. 1 will suppose that 
your beds have been planted one season, so as 
to have the Roses established, and will not 
describe the routine of operations whioh I have 
found very simple and satisfactory. At the pre¬ 
sent time I shall prune my Roses, having already 
placed a good mulching of thoroughly rotten 
manure around them, pegging the Koees down 
in the usual manner, so often described in these 
pages. While the Roses are producing their 
main crop of flowers the Clematises are throw¬ 
ing up tne long summer shoots that are a 
characteristic of the Jackmani type. These 
will commence blooming as soon as the Roses 
go off, and as they will have grown all among 
the Rose-wood that was pegged down, ana 
which is now comparatively useless, a grand 
display of^oolour will follow npon that made by 
the Roses/ In the meantime there will be many 
strong shoots growing from the base of yonr 
Rose plants, and this wood will be of service 
for flowering the following season. These two 
plants can be worked so nicely together. Late 
in the autumn, when both Rose and Clematis 
growth is dormant, the wood of the former, 
which has flowered, may be removed entirely. 
So, too, may that of the Clematises, neither 
being of any farther service. The ground may 
be cleared, dag np, and manured. Both of 
them enjoy a rich soil, and the manure first 
applied may be dug in just previous to pruning 
ana pegging down in the spring, afterwards 
adding another slight dressing. The class of 
Clematis I have recommended is very free 
flowering, and also dies down, more or less, to 
its base each season. As they produce sucker- 
like growths annually, and these flower the 
best, it is very simple to grow these two grand 
subjects in one bed.—P. U. 


3229.— Gannas from seed.— If the seeds 
are soaked for twenty-four hours in warm water, 
and then sown in warm soil, and plunged in the 
hot-bed they will germinate quickly, and get 
large enough for planting out or potting on this 
season. If the seeds are sown without the warm- 
water treatment to soften the outer covering 
of the seeds, they will be a long time in ger¬ 
minating, and will not make very huge plants, 
unless rushed in a strong heat.—E. BlT 
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FERNS. 

A BEAUTIFUL FERNERY. 

The illustration appearing herewith represents 
a riew in a fernery belonging to Mr. J. Halli- 
well, Labnrnnm House, Bury, Lancashire. On 
passing through the doorway of this fernery a 
scene presents itself which at once in imagina¬ 
tion transfers the beholder to a lovely tropical 
district, such as is sometimes described by 
travellers who have seen Ferns revelling in 
their native homes. Entering the fernery, one 
looks upon a mass of sandstone rising tier above 
tier. From interstices and also from capacious 
pockets hang in graceful profusion lovely fronds 
of innumerable species and varieties of varied 
form and colour. The pathway winds in and 
out, gradually sinking lower and lower, while 
the rock work rising on each side gives the 
appearance of the path having been hewn out 
of solid stone ; here a mass projecting, there 
receding, and forming large receptacles in 
which the Ferns grow in wonderful health 
and vigour. Passing along this rocky foot¬ 


numbers of young plants, others finely divided 
and cut; the noble Tree-Fern (Alsophilaexcelsa), 
Microlepia platyphylla, a rare species, but a 
splendid object; Gold and Silver Ferns, the 
lovely Gymnograminaschizophyllagloriosa, with 
its gracefully curved, finely-cut fronds, a picture 
of beauty ; the Stag’s-horn Ferns, the lace-like 
Cheilanthes elegans, with others of this 
genus ; and Pteris without number. Every step 
that is taken brings to view species and varieties 
rare and beautiful, and seldom seen in private 
collections. One exceedingly beautiful Fern 
will be noticed in the illustration hanging grace¬ 
fully over the rock—viz., Adiantum conoinnum. 
This is indeed a lovely plant, such as is seldom 
seen. There is an absence here of the arches 
which so often appear in various fantistic designs 
in ferneries, and which very frequently spoil the 
effect, producing an unnatural appearance. In 
this fernery, while there is not the slightest 
trace of formality, the rockwork is so arranged 
that the Ferns and other plants growing at 
the bottom on the level of the footpath get an 
abundance of light. When the light is ob¬ 
scured by arches or the overhanging rocks 



V ew in a fernery. 


path, at the extreme end a very attractive 
feature is a stream of water, which, after 
running along a rocky channel for a short dis¬ 
tance, comes tumbling and dashing over the 
rocks obstructing its course. Three parts of 
the way down a miniature lake is formed, from 
which the water again escapes and falls into a 
deeper and larger receptacle, which, judging by 
appearance, the water might have made by its 
incessant fall and flow during past ages ; going 
a little further, the stream disappears, like some 
mysterious underground river, to appear in a 
different place and be put to further use. 
Turning and looking towards the now invisible 
entrance, completely blocked from view by a 
large projecting Fern-clad rock, the prospect is 
very beautiful. One very striking thing is 
the perfectly natural appearance presented by 
the luxuriant growth of the various Ferns, 
8elaginellas, and other plants; Adianturns, 
large and small-leaved, growing in masses in 
the! arge pockets, and peeping out of crannies 
and crevices; Davalliaa creeping here and 
there over and up the rocks, showing their I 
peculiar brown ana white feet; Aspleniums in 
abundance, some large and ^spreading, bearkig 
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injudiciously placed, the plants below them, 
which ought to be as healthy and in as good 
condition, or better than anywhere else, 
because more in view, are weak and drawn, and 
detract from instead of add to the appearance of 
the fernery. The requirements of plants in the 
matter of light should always be provided for, 
and in Mr. HalliweU’s Fern paradise they show 
a healthy vigorous condition, as a result of 
this and other natural surroundings and pro¬ 
visions. 

In addition to the Ferns there are many Selagi- 
nellas planted, some upright in growth, others 
forming tiny carpetB of green, golden, or silver 
verdure. S. c:esia arborea, with its rambling 
stems and branches and beautiful metallic blue 
foliage, might be in some tropical forest, it is so 
thoroughly at home. Ficus repens and F. minima 
creep up the stones, hang over the rocks, and 
spread in all directions. Tradescantias and a few 
other snitable plants give additional variety in 
form and colour, and altogether servo to make 
up a scene of beauty. 

This fernery was constructed and jdanted by 
Messrs. W. and J.^Birkenhead, of the Fein 
Nursery, Sale. 


HARDY FERNS 

The beautiful illustration (see p. 671, VoL XIV.) 
of the Oak Fern ought to remove any doubts as to 
the value of hardy Ferns for decorative purposes ; 
but, unfortunately, the term “ hardy ” seems to 
often imply a very inferior kind of plant, and 
hardy Ferns are no exception to the rule,and this 
feeling prevailed up to a very recent date, of 
giving to any hardy plant very scant attention, 
and lavishing all the good things on the tender 
kinds. Happily a change has at last come over 
the scene, and now we find hardy subjects much 
enquired after ; and not only is the hardy plant 
department better looked after than ever, but 
there are genuine hardy plant nurseries devoted 
solely to the culture of such things springing 
up in all directions. Hardy Ferns are especially 
valuable plants for supplying foliage for mixing 
with cut flowers, the various Polypodiums men¬ 
tioned on page 671 being exceedingly hand- 
Borne; then there are many evergreen hardy 
Ferns, such as the Black Spleenwort, that are 
far more lasting than Maiden-hair, and are also 
excellent as pot plants for decoration. Many 
of the hardy evergreen Ferns, when grown in pots 
and sheltered in cold frames, are invaluable dur¬ 
ing winter for decoration, when it would be 
unsafe to venture the tender kinds. Large 
masses of Hart’s-tongue when well grown are 
especially effective ; but because they are hardy 
plants they should not be fully exposed to gales 
of wind and severe frosts, or they will be useless 
for decoration, as it must be remembered that 
Ferns in their native glens get much more shelter 
than pot plants set out in the ordinary frame 
ground do, and in pots the roots are especially 
liable to suffer from frost. J. G. H. 


3249.— Grubs and Ferns.— It is utterly 
impossible for anybody to name a grub from so 
vague a description as “white with a small 
brown head it might be the lava of a beetle 
or a moth. If you have destroyed all you could 
find there are probably no more to be found, for 
caterpillars and maggots are not developed 
from germs, but from eggs ; all the eggs pro¬ 
ducing your grubs were probably deposited at 
one sitting and hatched almost simultaneously. 
—A. G. Butlek. 

3252.— Growing Ferns.— I am inclined to 
think that your present trouble is imaginary. 
I cAn see nothing in the description of the house 
which you send to account for the discoloration 
of the fronds ; and without seeing the plants I 
should say the discoloration is nothing more 
than what is natural to them, as the young 
fronds of many of the Adiantums and Davallias 
wear a bronzy colour when they first appear, 
assuming a greener shade as they get older.— 

J. c. c. 

- The crest thing is to maintain a constantly moist 

and sweet atmosphere and moderately warm temperature ; 
60 degs. to 70 degs. is a good range for most of the de¬ 
scriptions of Kerns mentioned. The browning of the) oung 
froads may arise from an overdry atmosphere, but too 
much steam direct from the troughs on very hot water- 
pipes would also cause it l>y scalding. Put a good hand¬ 
ful of the Quassia-chips into a gallon of water.— B. C. it. 


3209.—Barbed wire fence —No; you 
cannot compel your neighbour to remove his 
fence. If you cannot make some agreement 
with him the only thing you can do is to claim 
damages against him, in the event of your 
suffering damages. Your neighbour has every 
right to put up any fence he wishes, but if 
damages are caused thereby you can make him 
change it. However, I doubt your being able 
to claim any damages, as you have no animals 
to get lacerated in a market garden ; in a field 
it would be different. I’m afraid you must 
“ grin and bear it.”—P ahdy. 

3201.—Boards by the side of beds. 

— These always have an artificial appear¬ 
ance, unless Borne edging can be planted which 
will in time hide the wood. I have tried various 
preparations to preserve wood in the ground ; it 
always decays soonest where the wood is in 
contact with the surface. The best I have used 
is a mixture of pitch and tar in equal portions. 

►ply it boiling hot. Two coats are necessary ; 
the first soaks into the wood, and the next 
iplied, not very hot, forme a Bort of glaze on 
the surface.—J. D. E. 

- A good dressing of tar would do, and I have always 

found the boards lost as long with this material as with 
any other.—C. T. _ . . , . 
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ORCHIDS 

DENDROBIUM FINDLAYANUM. 

This is a fine plant, and one that seeds freely, I 
should imagine, in its native home, and it mast 
be acknowledged to be the parent of some of the 
prettiest hybrids which have originated in our 
gardens at home. However, the flowers lack the 
odonr of Tea Roses, which is the prevailing 
characteristic in those which have originated from 
D. heterocarpum, another plant which would 
appear to seed freely at home as well as D. Find- 
layanum, which I infer it does from the great 
number of variations in the flowers of both 
species. Especially is this the case with the 
one now under consideration. This Dendrobe 
comes from the mountains between Burmah 
and Siam, but within the first-named country, 
and is another of the many species of the Den- 
drobium family which the land of Burmah has 
contributed for the decoration of our plant- 
houses. It is now about thirty-six years ago 
since this plant was first discovered, and about 
ten years later its flowers were first seen in a 
fresh state in this country. The many beautiful 
forms of it which have been seen since cause it 
to take a first place amongst the many fine species 
which bloom with us during the early spring 
months. It is a very distinct and well-marked 
plant in its habit of growth, the stems being much 
swollen at the joints, producing a singular appear¬ 
ance, and the somewhat ample leaves remain 
on the stems with the flowers, but they fall 
away afterwards. The blossoms are freely pro¬ 
duced, mostly in pairs, and measure each Borne 
3 inches across; the sepals and petals are white, 
tipped with rosy-purple. In some forms, how¬ 
ever, the ground colour is of a light rosy-lilac, 
the large lip being yellow at the base. Out¬ 
side this is a complete zone of white, and the lip 
is rosy-purple, the same as the ends of the sepals 
and petals. These remain a very long time in 
full beauty. This plant requires an abundance 
of light, air, and moisture, and thrives best when 
suspended from the roof in an open Teak-wood 
basket. The East Indian house is the best 
place for it. The basket must be well drained, 
using for this purpose lumps of charooal, because 
they are so much lighter than potsherds, and it 
may be understood that, in speaking of the 
drainage of hanging-baskets, 1 always mean 
this material. To avoid the severe strain upon 
the roof, for soil, use the fibre of good brown 
peat and chopped Sphagnum Moss in about 
equal parts. During the growing season give 
an abundant supply of water, both to its roots 
and overhead from the syringe; but after 
growth is finished, it may be kept somewhat 
ary and oooL Treated thus, Dendrobium 
Findlayanum will be a great joy for the grower. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM PH ALAS NOPSIS. 

This is a lovely Orchid, flowers of which are 
sent me by “ John Marshall,” who says: “This 
spike is from a plant sold a few years ago as 
O. cucullatum, but its colours are so very 
different. 1 ' Yes, that may be so, but still colour 
is not a thing that one can make any specific 
distinction from ; but here I do see a distinc¬ 
tion. Although many class this as a variety of 
O. cucullatum, I must incline to the side of 
Prof. Reichenbach, who made a distinct species 
of it, for I observe that the narrow part of the 
lip is very different in the true 0. Phalsenopsis, 
and the shape of the front lobe is also very 
different to that of 0. cucullatum. Moreover, 
I am inclined to think that the majority of the 
plants in English collections bearing the name 
of 0. Phalienopsis are really and truly the 
O. nubigenum of Lindley, which I also oonsider 
to be a distinct species; but the flowers sent 
by “J. M.” are the true form of O. Phalae- 
nopsis introduced by M. Linden, of Brussels, 
about twenty-five years ago, and it is at once a 
marvellous beauty, and one that grows well in 
a very cool temperature. What elevation this 
particular plant comes from I cannot say, but 
the typical plant does not appear to grow lower 
than about 8,000 feet altitude, thriving up to 
11,000 feet or even more. When at the extremes 
it becomes quite alpine in its habit qid appear¬ 
ance. The spike of bloom of this plant bears 
g me five to seven flowers, more frequently less ; 
«,*ie sepals and petals which are nearly equal in 
size have a ground colour of creamy-white, 


transvereely marked with somewhat spotted bars 
with rich purple or orimson; the Up is large, 
two-lobed in front, white, the base spotted 
with numerous large dots of purplish-crimson, 
and a crest of rich yellow. The flowers last 
so long in perfection that they are very apt to 
weaken the plant if they are not removed. These 
plants I like best to grow upon a block of wood, 
putting a very small piece of Sphagnum Moss 
with them, because as the plants of this species 
grow naturally on trees and rock, they have 
nothing to encumber or Ue about their roots. 
I prefer these plants to be kept in the Odonto- 
glossum-house, although some growers do go in 
for greater warmth, and put them at the cool end 
of the Cattleya-house ; but though they may do 
weU for a year or two they soon die off. The 
plants should have exposure to the Ught, but 
carefully preserved from the sunshine, and in 
addition they like to be always moist, no drying 
season being ne c es sa ry for them. 

Matt. Bramble. 


being used to make a hot-bed. The proper 1 
treatment has often been given in Gardening 
and consists in shaking it to pieces and throwing 
it up in a heap, leaving it for a few days to get 
warm; then turn it over and intermix by throwing 
the outsides of the heap into the centre and 
bringing the manure from the centre to the 
outside, thus exposing all to the purifying 
influenoe of heat. This turning and intermixing 
may have to be repeated if the manure is very 
fresh. When leaves can be obtained to mix 
with the manure, once turning will be suffi dent, 
but there is no substitute for leaves that will 
cany on a lasting heat; but stable-manure, 
properly fermented, will do very well, and many 
people have nothing else to make the hot-beds 
itL-E. H. 


SAOCOLABIUM GIGANTEUM. 

This is a beautiful species which I am asked to 
write a few words about by “ Hugh McLaren ?” 

I am glad at any time to hear any one of my 
readers asking for some hints as to the cultiva¬ 
tion of these much neglected warm-house plants, 
which were quite upset, upon home growers 
waking up to the knowledge that Odonto- 
glossums, and other things from South America 
and Mexioo, could be grown at home without 
the application of fire-heat for at least six months 
in year. People then went fairly mad, got rid 
of their collections of East Indian Orchids, and 
went in for cool-house plants from the Western 
Hemisphere, quite ignoring the fact that there 
are plenty of plants in the East that are moun¬ 
tain residents, and that an elevation of several 
thousand feet in the East has as much an effect 
in reducing the temperature as it has in the 
West, and that there are many temperate plants 
natives of the East Indies, and these can be 
grown cheek by jowl with the Western ones ; 
but the present plant is a warm-house one. 

I first saw the plant in flower at Farnham 
Castle some thirty years ago, and since then 
I have seen many fine specimens in the 
various collections through the three kingdoms, 
Mr. Turner's, at Pendlebury, being one. 
Dr. Ainsworth’s, at Lower Broughton, Mr. 
Turner, of Leicester, Mr. Dawson, of Meadow 
Bank, and Mr. Day, of Tottenham, all being 
conspicuous for the very fine specimens of this 
and many other species of the genus Saocola- 
bium. 8. giganteum is a plant that usually 
flowers in the autumn and through the winter 
months, and last week only I had a fine truss 
which was brought in by a friend, its delicious 
fragrance pervading the whole room. It is an 
erect growing plant, but never attains much 
height under cultivation, or perhaps we have 
never kept it growing long enough to prove 
what it would be. Its leaves are broadly strap- 
shaped, sheathing at the base, thick and fleshy 
in texture, about 1 foot long, and rich-green in 
colour, having streaks of lighter green running 
from base to the point. The spike varies from 
9 inches to a foot or more in length, the flowers 
being thickly set, small but numerous, waxy- 
white, much spotted with violet-mauve, the lip 
being rich-purple, and terminating in a short 
spur, and being deliciously fragrant. A pure- 
white form I have before me now at the present 
time, which, although very beautiful, is not so 
fascinating to the amateur as the typical plant, 
whilst we have in the variety ulustre, dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Linden, a plant more richly 
coloured than the typical plant. This species 
thrives best in a hanging-basket in the East 
Indian-house, where the thermometer never falls 
below 60 degs. or 65 degs. The basket should 
be well drained, and for soil use liring Sphagnum 
Moss entirely. Give the plants full exposure to 
light, and shade from the burning rays of the 
sun, keeping them well supplied with moisture 
in the air and water to the roots. 

Matt. Bramble. 

3222.— Hot -bed —Long litter which has been 
used for bedding will do for mixing with short 
manure, but dry straw which has not been used 
is not of much value for hot-bed making.' 
Manure just as it comes from the stable, where 
straw has been used for litter, is best, and if 
this is quite fresh it must be fermented before 


HOUS9 * WINDOW aARDflfflNO. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FOR A WINDOW. 

The time is now at hand that these charming 
plants may be started, and as'they are excellent 
window-plants, no time should be lost in pro¬ 
curing the tubers. For window work it is very 
desirable to have plants of a neat, dwarf habit 
—». e ., such as do not grow tall and lanky, but 
bring plenty of blossoms on short, branched 
stems. The more ordinary kinds of Tuberous 
Begonias grow nearly 18 inches in height before 
the blooms appear, while the best varieties are 
a mass of bloom before they are a foot high. 
Tastes differ as to whether double or single- 
flowered Begonias are most to be admired; 
a few of each kind may be chosen from the lists 
of a good Begonia grower, and also a few of the 
semi-double varieties, which are specially 
adapted for window-boxes or hanging-baskets. 
Having selected the tubers, they should be 
potted in thumb-pots, allowing half of the tuber 
to appear above the soil, which must be light 
and sandy. The only danger the tubers are in 
at this stage, if kept free from frost, is from 
damp, and they should not be constantly 
watered, the soil being only kept just moist, but 
not wet. Before long small sprouts, not unlike 
those which are seen on Potatoes, will appear, 
and when these have grown sufficiently to nave 
roots, the tubers may be given their first shift 
into the next sized pots, with slightly richer 
compost. A bag of special Begonia compost 
can be obtained by post with the tubers, which 
saves the amateur much trouble and difficulty; 
but in the earlier stages spent soil or sand should 
be added to the compost, which may be given 
stronger at each repotting. A sunny window, 
where draughts are not allowed, will grow 
Begonias well, if they are never allowed to 
become pot-bound and given a shift before the 
pot is full of roots, with plenty of water daily, 
though not in a saucer. In some cases they 
give trouble by dropping their buds just before 
they open ; this is usually to be traced to some 
sudden draught of oold air—perhaps given in the 
morning when the room is swept—or to the fact 
that they have been allowed to become too dry, 
and then have been soaked with water. Care 
in these little matters will be well rewarded, and 
Begonias will accommodate themselves to more 
positions if well treated. They should be care¬ 
fully hardened to the open air if intended 
for borders, window-boxes, or balcony work, 
and may be placed out-of-doors entirely after 
the end of May, when they will become very 
strong and vigorous. They prefer slight shade, 
however, after this date to a very hot situation, 
aud need a good mulch of Goooa-nut-fibre or 
Moss to proteot the surfaoe-roots, on which 
their well-doing largely depends, if placed in 
the full summer sunshine. L L. R. 
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3207.— Manure for Begonias.— You 

need not indulge in fertilisers in the case of 
the ordinary bedding Begonias. The great 
point is to get the soil well worked, and, 
if heavy, made light by incorporating with it a 
fair proportion of leaf-soil, or old Mushroom-bed 
manure, if you cannot readily get the leaf-mould. 
It is a good plan to cover the surface of the base 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, and during the 
summer keep the soil moderately moist. 
Begonias like moisture. A soil in which there 
is some amount of peat is very beneficial. As 
you appear from your signature to be quite a 
beginner in the culture of the Begonia, look 
through reoent numbers of Gardening ; several 
dotes nave appeared upon the subject.—C. T. 
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but the plants kept flowering, and I believe it 
is a fact that some of the newer hybrids do not 
require nearly such a depth of water as some of 
the old species.—A. H. 

- They can be grown from seed, and if 

the seed could be sown early in the year the 
plants produced thorefrom would flower the 
same season. It is not usual to raise them from 
seed. They are planted from divided clumps. 
Plant them now just before they begin to grow. 
The way I do is to fill a large round basket with 
loam and decayed manure. Plant in this, and 
sink the basket in the water, the crowns of the 
plants should be a foot under the water. If 
the water is run off they may be planted in the 
soil at the same depth.—J. D. E. 

3109.— A rare Grass —The Grass, Psamma 
arenaria, is not rare, as it is distributed on 
European shores, even to North Africa, growing 
in the dunes and sand-hills by the sea. The 
flowers are produced in July, and the root-stock 
is creeping, like Couch, thus binding the sand, 
for which purpose it is planted. In Carpenter’s 
“Vegetable Physiology,” it is mentioned this 
creeping stem, so troublesome to the Couch 
Grass, is of great service to man in the Grass 
called the Sand Reed, Psamma arenaria (but, I 


used for the conservatory. There is also a variety 
called medio-pioto, which is distinct from 
A. variegata, the centre of the leaf being of a 
golden yellow colour, and the margin green. 
A. celsiana, A. pilifera, A. Shawi, and one 
called A. Victoria Regina may be also recom¬ 
mended. The last mentioned is very distinct 
and compact, the leaves striped with white. 
It is by no means uninteresting or devoid of 
colour.—C. T. 

3163. — Carnations bursting. — The 
trouble you speak of arises, unfortunately, not 
from the weather, but is characteristic of the 
varieties. They are what is known as “pod 
bursters.” But Germania, as far as I have seen 
and grown it, is not so bad as the others. 
Exhibitors have a little india-rubber ring to 
place round the calyx of those flowers that are 
likely to burst, or a piece of thin bass answers 
the same purpose. It is usually in the wet 
seasons that the flowers burst badly. Raisers of 
Carnations are now striving to get varieties that 
keep the flowers intact, not bursting at all. A 

S ood garden Carnation should not split its 
owers, but hold them well up on sturdy stems. 
There is no reason why the plants should not 
bloom well in the coming season, but on no 
account overdose with liquid-manure. It is not 
needful. Beautiful beds of Carnations 
— I have seen without any of this kind 
of treatment.—C. T. 

3254 — Carnations for market. 
|UH —These are largely grown by a friend 

|Tj of mine, whose work and results I have 
many opportunities of seeing. His 
|Kn plants are grown in a house with a three- 
quarter span, and many of his plants 
are so large that it takes two men to 
carry them from the house to the open 
air. The best plan will be to buy 
plants at once, and as they do better in 
large pots than small ones, I would put 
three in a 10-inch pot, and pick off all 
the flower-buds this year. The plants 
< should be grown in the open air until 
the end of September, when they should 
HaK be taken to the greenhouse for the 
Sp&f winter. 


WHITE BELL-FLOWERS (CAMPANULA). 
Bell-flowers of all kinds and colours are 
always most welcome in the garden, and the 
white ones especially so, being valuable for cut¬ 
ting or growing in pots. Of late years these 
White Bell-flowers nave become very and de¬ 
servedly popular as market plants, the single 
flowers being “mounted” and used in many 
ways in bouquets, sprays, and button-holes, &c. 
The accompanying illustration shows a good 
type of White Bell-flower. 


My friend takes his plants from 
the house about the middle of July and 
stands them on a gravel walk exposed 
to all the sun, where they only get just 
water enough to keep them alive. Any 
repotting is done when they are taken 
under glass in the autumn. A tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. by fire-heat is as much 
as they can bear up to the middle of 
March, and then they must have plenty 
of air in suitable weather. During the 
months of April and May the house is 
closed early of an afternoon when the 
sun is bright, the thermometer often 
running up to 85 degs — J. C. 0. 

- The form of house does not sig¬ 
nify a great deal, but if a choice can 
be made I would choose the span-roofed 
form, running north and south. The 
only way to produce them in Quantities 
for the market is to grow the plants 
well. It would be cheaper to purchase 


Our Readers' Illustrations : A White Bell-flower (CampanuU). 
Engraved for Gardknino Illustrated from a photograph sent by 
Mr. R. A. Bradley, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


the pond has no natural deposit, and it is so 
arranged that the water can be drained off, 
it should be done, and then a mound of soil 
could be made for each plant. In my case the 
pond was an artificial one, made first with 
asph&lte, and then, owing to leakages, puddled 
with clay, whilst, worse still, the clay was full 
of Sedges and Typha, two weeds that Water 
Lilies can hardly hold their own against, and 
the problem was how to give the Lilies good 
soil, yet isolate them from devouring weeds. 
We overcame the difficulty by making for each 
plant a concrete box 4 feet square and 18 inches 
deep. It was a great expense, but the necessities 
of tne case demanded it. I hope “ Pay de Galle ” 
will have no such great difficulty. In conclusion, 

I might add that Water Lilies are now most 
delightful and varied, someof thenewer varieties 
having flowers 5 inches to 7 inches across, and 
of most lovely tints in white, flesh, pink, and 
yellow. I am sure many readers of Gardening 
would like to grow them, and as doubtless many 
have the means, whilst the best planting season 
will soon be here, I will shortly contribute an 
article upon them describing the best. I should 
add for the querist’s guidance that we make our 
boxes so that about a foot of water stood over 
t he crown of the plants. Summer’s evaporation 
reduced it once to less than half that amount. 
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may remark, that it is also known as Warren 
Grass), which can vegetate amidst dry and 
drifting sand, and hence is employed to give 
firmness to embankments. Such Grasses do not 
increase so much by seeds as by the multipli¬ 
cation of buds; cattle will not eat them, and 
hence they are providentially adapted to escape 
that mode of destruction, but when they 
have been uprooted through thoughtlessness or 
ignorance the most serious evils have arisen. 
It is interesting to note that large tracts of nice 
fertile country have been rendered barren by the 
encroachment of sand hills, and this encroach¬ 
ment resulted from the destruction of such mat 
Grasses as the Sand Reed, which were pulled up 
by the country people for fuel to such an extent 
that an Aot of Parliament was passed about 100 
years ago, ret dering it punishable to do so.— 
C. T. 

3227.— Agaves —The so-called American 
Aloe (Agave americana), is one of the best, and 
also the variegated variety, especially when 
small. I eaw lately a quantity of it in a 
nursery, the plants in smallish pots, and noticed 
their usefulness and brightness. Both are 
excellent to adorn the garden terraces especially, 
and for this purpose are grown in large pots in 
tubs, which may be plunged in the ground. 
£hey m«ty be taken in during the winter and 


young stock now, and grow the plants on until 
they were ready for layering. The size of 
flower-pots must be determined by the size of 
the plants. Large specimens producing many 
flowers I have seen growing in 10-inch and 
11 -inch pots. Young plants a year old might 
be grown and flowered in 8-inch and 9 inch 
pots, while 7-inch would be quite large enough 
For last year’s layers. As to the time for repot¬ 
ting Carnations or any other plants, an experi¬ 
enced cultivator can tell by the state of the roots. 
He waits until the flower-pots in which the plants 
are growing are sufficiently filled with roots, but 
not so much as to be what gardeners term pot- 
bound. My Malmaison Carnation layers are 
otted early, sometimes before the middle of 
eptember. I plant a single layer in a large 
sixty-sized flower pot, and they are ready to 
repot into 7-inch early in February. The same 
plants will need a 9-inch or 10-inch flower-pot 
next year ; small ones may take an 8-inch only, 
but if all the layers are taken off the old stool 
will not be worth keeping.—J. D. E. 

3133. — Violets for autumn and 
Winter. —I wish “Constant Reader ” to try 
the Blue Neapolitan Violet again. I suppose 
his plants are in a frame, planted out. Take 
the young crowns in April, with root, too, and 
plant 1 foot apart, and in leaf-mould 1 foot to 
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2 feet deep tinder ft south wall, or where it is 
shaded, and water when dry, and when they 
have made young crowns, peg them down, five 
or six of them, and take off all runners after that 
time, and take them np in September and pot 
them in 32-sized pots; pat the old crown in 
centre, and the yonng ones round side; use all 
leaf-mould riddle for potting, and put them in a 
frame where they will get aU the sun in winter, 
and close to glass when lights are on, and pro¬ 
tecting from the frost with whatever you have 
sot*—soil put at the side will do—and you will 
nave plenty of Violets.—W. R, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ARISTOLOCHIAS. 

I am asked to name some family of plants that 
will grow well in a rather large stove, plants 
that will grow and flower freely, and have a 
distinct and tropical effect ? Now I do not know 
a genus that has a more quaint and majestic 
appearance than the present one now under 
consideration; but they require a warm tropical 
temperature to grow them successfully, for they 
do not develop their charms in anything like 
such a marked degree in a cool stove. These 
charms are, however, somewhat handicapped by 
the strong and unpleasant odour emitted by the 
flowers of most of the species, but which is not 
perceptible when the plants are upon the roof of 
what my correspondent calls a rather large 
stove ; of oourse, the stove is not to be covered 
with these plants entirely, for there are plenty 
of such things as Bignonias, Bougainvilleas, 
Clerodendrons, Diplaaenias, Passifloras, and 
many others which will do equally well and 
flower profusely if used alternately with them; 
but now I am about to reoommend some of the 
numerous family of the Aristolochias or Birth- 
worts as they are called. One species appears 
to be a native of Britain; although modern 
authors say it is not indigenous, yet the older 
writers make no doubt about its being a native 
plant. This is the A. Clematites, which is an 
upright growing shrub, growing about3 feet high, 
having dark-green heart-shaped leaves some 
3 or 4 inches across. The flowers are crowded, but 
they are not showy; still, it is a nice plant to have 
in the border; whilst A. 8ipho, a large-leaved 
American species, is frequently to be found in 
gardens, where it is useful and ornamental as a 
deciduous climber. However, we must now 
turn to the stove climbers of strong growth. 
Amongst these I would recommend A. ornitho- 
cephala, which is a sturdy plant which will be 
found specially suitable to my enquirer, and it 
makes an invaluable plant for covering a pillar 
or rafter, the leaves being large, measuring some 
8 inches or 9 inches across, heart-shaped, and 
deep-green. The flowers are curiously shaped, 
the tube being white or creamy-white, streaked 
and veined with deep purplish-brown; beside 
this, it has a large two-lobed appendage, some¬ 
thing resembling a wattle, which is white, beau¬ 
tifully netted with reddish-purple. A. labiosa 
is another plant, with more uniform leaves, and 
with a similar but smaller flower; whilst A. 
gigas, by some called graadi flora, has long 
heart-shaped leaves, has large flowers having a 
ground colour of creamy-yellow, mottled, and 
blotched with deep-purple; it has a long tail in 
front. I will say nothing of the gigantic- 
flowered kind from Western Africa called Goldie- 
ana, which has a tri-lobed bloom which measures 
2 feet or more across, but will here confine my 
remarks to a few of the smaller-flowered kinds, 
which may be grown by anyone having a small 
stove, in which they form very beautiful orna¬ 
ments, and I really do not think a prettier plant 
could be found than A. elegans. This is a plant 
that was introduced to our gardens some few 
years ago by Mr. Bull, of Chelsea; it is a 
slender climbing plant, having ovate or heart- 
shaped leaves, which are slightly glaucous 
beneath, pale-green above, the flowers borne 
upon a long, slender stalk ; the tube is suddenly 
bent upwards, and forms a cup-shaped limb 
some 2 inches across; the ground colour is 
creamy-white, having a rich, golden-yellow eye, 
round which is a rich, dark, velvety zone, and be¬ 
yond this is much-branched markings of dark 
purplish-brown. These flowers are quite desti¬ 
tute of the strong odour usually found more or 
less in all the Aristolochias. A. Duohartrei is a 
somewhat similar flower, but the plant is very 
different; it is a climber, but the flowers are pro- 
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duoed upon the old wood, having the usual bent 
tube and spreading cup-shaped limb, with a 
creamy-white eye, which is the ground colour of 
the flower, beautifully and regularly modelled 
with velvety blackish-purple This plant is 
better named Ruiziana. I am told it was intro¬ 
duced by M. Linden from the Amazon. A. 
tricaudata is not a climber, and it has oblong 
leaves of a deep-green; it produces single 
flowers from the lower joints; those have the 
bent tube so peculiar to this genus, which 
develops into a wide limb, which is of a very 
deep-red or dark-purple. It is trilobed, these 
lobes being some 4 inches long; it also is quite 
destitute of any odour. There are many other of 
the small-flowered kinds exceedingly interesting 
and beautiful; but I think I will draw this to a 
close by noticing just one more species, and that is 
the farcical pleat called A ridioula, which has a 
head and pair of ears which stand up and corre¬ 
spond with the head of a mule in its various 
mases of temper; it has creamy-white and 
purple markings. For the strong - growing 
climbers it is much the best system to have 
them planted out, confining the roots somewhat 
by a bricked-up partition. Drain this well, and 
the soil beat suited to them is a mixture of good 
turfy loam and brown peat in about equal pro¬ 
portions, the whole to be made fairly sandy. 
The latter and small growing kinds may be 
grown in good sized pots, and they will flower 
freely, and after a time a surfacing of loam 
mixed with sheep's-manure will be found a 
great restorer. Nothing more is necessary, 
saving an abundant supply of water from the 
syringe to keep down red-spider and thrips, and 
also to their roots during the growing season. 
During winter they may be kept rather short of 
moisture with advantage. J. J. 

3212.— Greenhouse flue —Yes, you can 
do as you propose and hdkt the pit at the same 
time as the house if you use a damper in the way 
you propose ; but the flue in the pit must be on 
the same level as the old one, and the chimney 
nearly, if not quite, the same height. With 
having the flue on the same level and the new 
chimney the same height as the old one, you 
may possibly be able to heat both the house and 
it at the same time without using the damper ; 
ut I cannot say if the heat would divide itself 
in this way. I should be glad if you would try 
and kindly let me know the result. I know 
that the heat will return on nearly the same 
level, and even dip down under a doorway if the 
chimney is high enough; but to provide the 
possibility for the heat to divide at a certain 
point is an idea quite new to me.—J. C. 0. 

2356.— Plants on the bade wall or a 
Vinery. —You say that the house is cold in 
winter. If by that you mean it is not heated in 
frosty weather you must not plant anything that 
is tender, and although the Lapagena is nearly 
hardy it is doubtful if it would live through a 
severe winter in such a position. All the other 
plants you mention will answer your purpose, 
and if the house is not heated in frosty weather 
I advise you to plant the Passion-flower 
Constanoe Eliott in tne place of the Lapageria. 
—J. C. C. 

-The bouse betas quite oold in winter will limit the 

selection, but M*r6ohu Niel and other Roses will do well. 
Paesiflora Constance Eliott and the Lanagerlae might do, 
though it Is just possible the house might be too hot in 
summer (or the Lapageria. Fuohsiae would probably get 
out down with frost In winter, bat If the roots were pro¬ 
tected, they would break strongly from the bottom. 
Camellias would suooeed.—E. H. 


-For suoh a position there are no plants to equal 

Camellias, Oranges, Lemons, and others of the Citrus 
family. The shade of the Vines overhead does not suit 
Roses, and the heat In summer will be too great for 
Lapageriaa. Luoulla gratMma would do well if It oould 
have neat In the winter, but under the oiroumstanoes 1 
should plant Camellias almost exclusively.—B. 0. R. 

3184 -Culture of Oyperus alternifo 
HUB. —This plant is very easily managed, the 
chief points being a well drained porous soil, 
plenty of moisture both at the root and in the 
atmosphere, and a genially warm temperature. 
Seedlings grow well in a mixture of peat, loam, 
leaf-moula, and sand, sifted rather fine on the 
surface and well drained. If they come up 
thickly, prick them off 14 inches apart, in boxes ; 
but if tolerably strong, they may be transferred 
directly to thumb-note. Shift them on subse¬ 
quently as required. Shade from bright sun¬ 
shine must be given at all times.—B. C. R, 

— This plant is easily grown either from 
seeds or by division of the plants. There is also 


a variety with variegated leaves; the sterna and 
leaves are streaked with white. They are 
excellent window plants, and are mown in 
thousands by the market gardeners. The green- 
leaved variety is generally raised from seed, sown 
in pans of good potting-soil, sandy loam, and 
leaf-mould. The seed vegetates in a little heat, 
and the plants certainly do best when grown on 
in a moderate hot-house. Prick the young 
plants ont into pans, and ultimately pot them 
off singly into flower-pots.—J. D. E. 

3236.— Carnation cuttings.— Plant ont 
the cuttings if well established in a properly 
prepared bed, made up of good loamy soil mixed 
witn a little wood-ashes, or similar material. 
Take care of wire worms, and it is not wise to 
plant, for instance, on qnite fresh ground, as we 
have seen splendid stocks of Carnations succumb 
to this insidious pest. Wireworms seem to 
have a special liking for the fragrant flower. 
You cannot expeet great things from the plants 
this year, but if all goes well they will be 
healthy examples next season. From what, 
however, I can judge, the cuttings have still 
to be struck. Get them in at once, inserting 
round the sides of 5-inch pots, plant with a light 
soil and well crocked, give them agentlebottom- 
heat, and when rootea pot off.—C. T. 

-It is late now for these, unless they are of the tree 

varieties, when they will oome in nioely for flowering next 
winter, and outttaga rooted now oould not be expeoted 
to bloom this year to any extent, if at all.—B. 0. R. 

3224.— Primulas for spring.— A good 
strain of the Chinese Primulas (Primula sinensis) 
sown towards the end of April will bloom in 
spring (for winter blooming sow now). Primula 
oboonica sown now will commence blooming in 
autumn, and flower all winter and spring in a 
warm greenhouse. The plant has a bad reputa¬ 
tion, though I have never met with a oase of 
the skin irritation imputed to it, and imagine it 
is not common.—E. H. 

presume you mean Chinese Primulas, and you 
may sow seed in the early autumn, say August, reokowag 
atxrat six months with proper treatment from the time o( 
sowing the seed until the plants bloom. You will And 
information upon the treatment of the plants after sowing 
In Gardening, Feb. 85, p. 744, and March 4, p. it.— 
0. T. 

3246.— An Azalea shedding its buds. 
—It is not so usual for Azaleas to shed their 
buds as it is for Camellias; but Azaleas will 
do it if they receive a very serious check to 
their development. Some persons keep their 
plants far too dry at the roots in winter, and 
as the compost in which they are grown usually 
consists of sandy peat, over-dry ness is more 
injurious, owing to the difficulty to thoroughly 
wet suoh soil; aud the fine and very numerous 
hair-like roots of the plants are killed. Water 
applied too freely thereafter does more harm than 

S ood, causing a check which will often cause the 
ower-buds to drop off. The Indian Azalea is 
even more hardy than “ Geraniucns,” as far as 
injury from frost is concerned; but exposure to a 
continuous cold draught of air would injure 
the Azalea first, and cause both buds and leaves 
to drop off, I would put down the cause 
either to sudden checks from the plants being 
exposed in cold draughts, or from careless 
watering.—J. D. E. 

3233.— Primulas from seed.— If you can 
get the seed ripe by the beginning of next 
August, and it is sown at that time, the plants 
should flower in the following spring; but in a 
general way the seeds do not get ripe early 
enough to produce flowering plants the same 
year. By fertilising the flowers of Primulas 
a greater number of seed is produced. You 
may, however, get a few seeds if you plaoe 
the plants at onoe on a light, airy shelf in 
the greenhouse. I have known the plants ripen 
seed without being fertilised in a sunny window, 
and I have seen hundreds of plants at the 
Lanport nurseries placed out-of-doors in the 
month of May, with only a canvas awning sus¬ 
pended over them, with a good number of seed- 
pods on each plant. In this case the insects 
did the fertilising part of the business gratis. 
—J. C. C. 

— The seed seldom ripens before July, and 
then, even if sown immediately, the plants are 
too baokward for anything but late spring 
flowering. By pushing the seedlings on briskly 
I have had good plants in time to save seed from 
again the following spring, but as a rule the seed 
saved, say this summer, u kept over until the 
following spring. Primulas do not set well 
before Maroh at the earliest, so that for this 
Original fro-m 
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purpose it is no use to have them too forward. 
The flowers must be fertilised on all bright days 
with a camel-hair brash, or there will be little 
or no seed, especially on the choicer varieties, 
and the plants ought to stand on a shelf near 
the glass in a sunny and moderately warm 
structure.—B. C. R. 

—— Seeds of Primulas in blossom now will be ripe in 
time for sowing to bloom next spring:. I have plant* in 
bloom now the seeds of which were taken from plants in 
blossom later than this last year. You will set more 
seed if you fertilise with the camel’s-hair pencil. Do it 
about midday, when the pollen is dry.—E. H. 

-The seed of the Primula sinensis, (the Chinese 

Primula), saved this year, will be ready in time to sow and 
produce flowering plants for next season. The seed is 
produced sometimes without any attempt at fertilisation 
artificially, but if the flowers are artificially fertilised the 
amount of seed obtained will He largely increased. Sow 
the seed as soon as it is ripe.—J. D. EL 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
The kinds of Rhododendron that will thrive 
under greenhouse treatment are now numerous. 
Among them are several species, such as the 
magnificent R. Nuttalli from Bootan, which 
attains a height of 20 feet or 30 feet, R. Gib- 
soni, a compact bushy-habited sort from 
Khoaeea, R. arboreum, from Nepal, R. Dal- 
honsianum, from the Himalaya, R. jasmini- 


plants altogether under glass for two years, 
giving ordinary greenhouse treatment, after the 
grafts have got a good start in the warmth 
already advised ; this is requisite to get them on 
in size. Afterwards they will be better out-of¬ 
doors in the summer. They do best in good 
turfy peat, to which add some Baud. Large- 
growing kinds like R. Nuttalli, as they get big 
enough to require it, must have large boxes or 
tubs to grows in, or better still, bo planted out. 

Insects. —Rhododendrons are not mach sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of insects, but, grown under 
glass, they frequently get affected with scale or 
mealy-bug, for which syringe freely with water 
and sponge with soap and water. 

The undermentioned are desirable sorts : R. 
Countess of Haddington (blush-white), R. 
Countess of Sefton (white and rose), R. Denni- 
soni (white and lemon, very fragrant), R. 
Duchess of Edinburgh (bright orange-scarlet), 
R. Duchess of Sutherland (white, flowers 
fringed), R. Duchess of Teck (yellow, tinted 
with scarlet and rose), R. Lady Skelmersdale 
(pure-white), R. Maiden’s Blush (blush-white), 
R. Pink Beauty (white and pink), R. Princess 
Alexandra (pure waxy-white), R. Princess Alice 
(white, tinged with pink, fragrant), R. Princess 
Royal (rose colour), R. Prince of Wales (orange- 
red), R. Purity (pure-white, very fragrant), R. 



A greenhouse Rhododendron. 


florom, from Malacca, and R. javanicom, a 
Java species, from which have sprung the large 
number of beautiful hybrids, now coming so 
largeta into use for conservatory decoration. 
The free-growing habit of these hybrids, and 
their equally free disposition to flower—often 
two or three times in the year—combined with 
the beauty of their flowers, go to rank them with 
the most desirable plants for the deooration of 
cool-houses. The hybrid varieties possess a 
much better habit than R. javanicum, which is 
s determined spare erect grower, not disposed 
to bracch out. The mode of propagation best 
suit d to the hybrid sorts is grafting on such of 
the seedling varieties as possess a free, vigorous 
constitution. The stocks require to be raised 
from shoot cuttings in the ordinary way, and 
grown on in 6-inch or 8-inch pots until large 
enongh for grafting, when they may l>e headed 
down to within 5 inches or 6 inches of the pots, 
and the grafts, which should consist of pieces of 
the preceding year’s shoots, inserted. The work 
ought to be done in the winter, and after graft¬ 
ing the plants shonld be placed in sufficient 
warmth to start them into growth. When some 
progress has been made the points of the shoots 
must be pinched out to induce the lower eyes to 
break so as to furnish the plants with side- 
branches. After this the treatment is simple, 
merely giving pot-room as required. These 
Rhododendrons do not want so much root-space 
as many things. It will be well to keep the 
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Rosy Gem (white, pink, and rose), R. Taylor 
(pink), R. Thomsoni (scarlet), R. Veitchiannm 
(yellow and white). The following species are 
fine kinds : R. arboreum (scarlet, Nepal), R. 
argenteum (white, with black spots, Himalaya), 
R. Ancklandi (white, Himalaya), R. Dalhousia- 
num (white, Himalaya), R. Falconeri (red and 
white, Himalaya), R. Fortunei (white, China), 
R. Gibsoni (white, Khoaeea), R. jasminiflorum 
(white, Malacca), R. javanicum (yellow, Java), 
R. Nuttalli (white and yellow, Bootan). B. 


3050. — Plants from seed. — It is 
quite possible for a beginner to raise healthy 
lants from seeds in a house without green- 
ouse or frames. There are some things 
that might fail ; bat a fair amount of success 
would be obtained if he went the right way to 
work. Do not start too early ; end of February 
or beginning of March will be better than earlier. 
The pots or pans must be well drained with 
broken bricks or charcoal, or something equally 
porous. Three inches of such materials 
in the bottom of 6-inch pots will not be 
too much. In the drainage place some of 
the rough soil which has been sifted from that 
intended to sow the seeds on. Fill the pots 
moderately firm to within an inch of the top. 
Sow the seeds thinly, and cover about an eighth 
of an inch—not more. Very small seedB will 
not require quite so much covering. If the soil 


is dry, water before sowing the seed, then cover 
each pot with a square of glass large enough to 
keep the seeds quite close, and set in a sunny 
window every morning. Reverse the glass so 
as to bring the damp side to dry. Whenever 
water is required, dip the pot tip nearly to tho 
rim in a pail of tepid water, and ai soon as tho 
plants appear ventilate only a little at first, 
increasing the size of the openings almost daily 
till the plants can bear full exposure. If t te 

{ )lants are to be grown in pots, prick off whn 
arge enough to handle. If to be planted in t’u 
borders, harden off gradually till the weather is 
suitable, and then prick oat in beds.—E. H. 

3036.— Treatment of Cyclamens.— 

When Cyclamens pass oat ot bloom, they 
should be placed on a shelf near the roof-gluss 
of a greenhouse until the weather is mild enough 
for them to stand in garden-frames. They 
should be kept moderately dry at the roots 
during summer, and when it is time for them to 
start into growth in the antumn, they should be 
repotted and may be kept in the garden-frames 
until the end of September, when it will be time 
to place them in the greenhouse again. The 
Erica, which has just passed out of bloom, is 
probably one of the herbaceous section, E. 
nyemalis, and it ahould be cut down, and when 
it has started to grow repot it. This also will 
flower well next season.—J. D. E. 

3130. — Oleander not flowering — 

Your plant probably requires repotting, 
as this will account for the flowers dying away, 
or the room is not suitable. The best place to 
grow Oleanders in is a greenhouse. We should 
advise you to look to the roots, and if a shift 
into a larger size is desired do this in the spring, 
using a soil composed of three parts good loam, 
peat one part, and a part of well-decayed 
manure. Mix with this preparation sufficient 
sharp silver-sand to make it moderately light.— 
C. T. 

3180. — BryophyUa calycinum. — 

This is really a stove plant, but it does 
not need a very high temperature to grow it. 
I cultivated plants of it for several years as a 
curiosity, but after this was gratified I turned 
them out. The plants spring from the notches 
of the leaves, and these being succulent, they 
do not shrivel when broken off from the plant. 
If the leaves are laid on the surface of the soil 
the plants will soon appear, and at each notch 
on the edgesof the leaves a tiny plant will form, 
which in time will root into the soil. Well 
drained pots of Bandy loam suits it very well, 
and the leaves being succulent, water should 
not be applied too freely.—J. D. E. 

3198. —Slugs In a greenhouse— Water with lime- 
water, or visit the house at night with a light, when they 
are feeding, and capture them. Perseverance in this way 
will soou clear them off.—E. H. 

- I am afraid there is no other remedy but 

catching the slugs in such a case as yours, and 
the only way to do this is to search for them at 
night by lamp-light. In the day lay down two 
or three Cabbage or Lettuce-leaves and examine 
them at night, repeating your visits until you 
find there are no more of your enemies. I am 
suffering just now from a plague of woodlice 
amongst inv Ferns, and to get rid of them I 
search for tne insects every night and kill them. 
I know of no other means of getting rid of them. 
—J. C. C. 

3151.—India rubber plant.— This is a 
very common complaint, but it is difficult to 
assign an exact cause with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. Errors in watering frequently result in 
an affection of this kind ; if either too mach is 
given, especially in cold weather, the soil becomes 
soured, and then the health of the plant suffers ; 
while occasionally the soil may become exces¬ 
sively dry, and then the fine feeding fibres perish. 
It may be only the natural decay of the lower 
leaves, as after the stem of any plant, however 
healthy, attains a certain length the lower 
leaves are certain to fade and fall. Nothing 
can save the leaves that are already affected, but 
if the soil should be found to be sodden and 
unwholesome, the plant had better be carefully 
repotted, and kept in a close, warm house for a 
time. Even this will probably have the effect 
of bringing off a few more leaves.—B. C. R. 

3>38.-Heliotrope on a wall — The Heliotrope 
will do no good in an unheated house. The winter will 
kill it.—E. II. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. I 

ROMNEYA COULTERL 
I am asked by a resident near Exeter what 
ohanoe he has with this plant if he plants it out¬ 
doors near a west wall? It is the very place I 
should choose for it above any other. Whilst 
being so well in the West, you should have an 
excellent chance of its becoming a beautiful 
feature in your garden. Plant it if you can in a 
well-drained spot, using for soil sandy peat, 
with a small portion of light loam. I have not 
had much experience with this plant, but should 
like to see it become more frequent in our 

S ardens. The flowers are very thin, and they 
o not lose the peculiar crumpled appearance, 
like a newly opened bloom, yet they last well 
for several days ; they also are very ornamental 
when cut. They are soft creamv-white in 
colour, the centre is composed of clear yellow 
stamens, and it yields a delicious perfume. I 
certainly strongly advise the plant to be put 
into the position named. J. J. 

3197.— A small garden.— You certainly 
will not be able to get manv crops inyour little 
garden if you wish to have flowers. Your query 
Is not very plain. If you need flowers you may 
grow many kinds. The first thing is not to cut up 
the ground with two broad walks, as the fashion 
is—walks that are utterly useless, as one would 
suffice quite as well. Keep the walk on the 
outside, so as not to break up the garden, and 
let it be as narrow as possible. A good gravel 

C kth is as satisfactory as anything, and you oould 
y down the oentre of the garden with Grass- 
turf, making one or two small beds for the 
growth of Roses or hardy plants. Run a border 
round against the fence or wall, or you can dis¬ 
pense with the oentral beds and plant instead 
the two Apple-trees that you wish to have— 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Lane’s Prince Albert 
being good kinds, the former for dessert, the 
latter a kitchen kind. They would look pretty 
when in bloom in the spring, and leafy 
throughout the summer. If you adopt this plan, 
keep the hardy plants, Roses, annuals, &c., to 
the border at the side. It is too late to plant 
bulbs now, but in the autumn you can put in 
good clumps of the best Daffodils (as Horsfieldi, 
the Poet’s Narcissus, and Emperor), Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Chionodoxa or Glory of the 8now, 
Scillas, Winter Aconite (very pretty, peeping 
up through the ground in February, the flowers 
yellow), Crocuses (both spring-flowering and 
the beautiful autumn-blooming C. speciosus), 
Fritillarias, Crown Imperials in particular, 
8nowdrops, Spanish and English Irises, Lilies, 
and Grape Hyacinths. Then you can have good 
masses oi such spring or early summer-flowering 
hardy plants as the Adonis veraalis. Rock 
Mad wort, Alyssum saxatile, Arabia albida, 
Thrift, Doromcum caucasicum, Helleborus gufc- 
tatus and H. orientals, Iberis or perennial 
Candytufts, Spring Snowflakes, Leucojum ver- 
num, Forget-me-Nots, Ranunculuses, Saxi 
frages, and Pansies; whilst for autumn there 
are the beautiful perennial Sunflowers, Achillea 
The Pearl, Ala tree meria aurea (a vigorous 
growing plant), Anemone japonica and its 
white variety, the beautiful Japanese Wind¬ 
flower, Michaelmas Daisies of sorts, Early 
Chrysanthemums as Mme. Desgranges, a few 
good hardy kinds, several of which were named 
in Gardening, Feb. 18th, page 723, Funkias, 
Helenium autumnale. Evening Primroses, 
Sedum spectabile, and Herbaceous Phloxes. 
You must not forget Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Sweet Williams, Antirrhinums, Stocks, and 
other homely flowers—at any rate, the above 
will make a good commencement, and at this 
season you can sow annuals, not sowing the 
seed too thickly, as the practice is with ama¬ 
teurs. Lists of the best annuals have been re¬ 
cently given. If you are not situated in the 
middle of a smoky town grow a few Roses, and 
cover the wall with good climbers, such as 
Clematis Jackmani, Veitch’s Virginian Creeper, 
the Pyracantha, Honeysuckles, a good Ivy, as 
Emerald Gem, Jasminum nudifloruin, and Wis¬ 
taria. You will not have spaoe for many shrubs 
and trees, but I will name six of value—the Rose 
Acacia (Robinia hispida), Weigela (a beautiful, 
free-growing and flowering shrub), Fuchsia 
Riccartoni, Guelder Rose, Lilac, and Philadel- 
phus microphyllus. You can add other things, 
as you will see paqy oharming things in gar- 
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dens if you observe that may be noted to get 
for your own little place. I may remark that 
it is essential to have good soil. Builders’ 
refuse will not grow plants.—C. T. 

3185.— Forget-me-not.— The best Forget- 
me-not for garden culture is Myosotis dissiti- 
flora; the flowers are a deep sky blue colour, and 
are abundantly produced in May. There is a 
variety with white flowers, but the blue one is 
the original colour and the best. It is best to 
propagate it from seeds, but seeds sown now 
would not produce plants to flower this year in 
May, but they would do so abundantly next 
year. I have thousands of plants of it left to 
run wild in a border that is never dug, and they 
seed and increase abundantly of their own 
accord. The seed may be sown now or later. 

I would sow it in May and look for a grand 
display of bloom next year. The white form is 
very pretty and should also be grown. There 
is also a form with variegated leaves, which was 
introduced under the name of Myosotis dissiti- 
flora elegantissima; the leaves have a distinct 
white margin.—J. D. E. 

3242.— Shortia galacifolia.— It is rather 
early yet to write of this plant, and those 
plants I have seen at shows have not been grown 
throughout the year in the open air. It is a 
delightful flower, not unlike an enlarged bloom 
of the Soldanella, of the purest white, with a 
suspicion of rose in it, and carried on stems 
about 6 inches in height. Then one gets a fine 
feature in the bronzy-red leaves that change to 
quite a crimson colour. It is almost worth 
growing for the sake of its crimson foliage in 
the winter months, and this is intensified when 
the plant is grown away from shade. It will 
succeed either in light loam or peat, but the 
former is better if the best coloured leaves are 
derived. I have heard of plants dying, but 
in the neighbourhood of London it has lived out 
over a year. It is unquestionably one of the 
most beautiful things we have received from 
North America. The Heuohera sanguines, as 
far as our experience goes, will live through 
ordinary winters. It likes a sunny well-drained 
border, the soil not too heavy, and then makes 
a delightful show of its scarlet or crimson 
flowers. It is very pretty also grown in pots 
for the greenhouse. Unfortunately it does 
not come very true from seed. They are often 
less rich in colour than the type, and more 
straggling in habit, although they bloom very 
freely. The species does not always continue 
to bloom well when planted out. H. sanguinea 
is a charming plant, the flower-stems very 
gaoeful, and rising about 2 feet in height.— 

3248.— Seeds of hardy perennials.— 
The ground must be thoroughly prepared. I 
have generally trenched up a piece of land in 
autumn or during winter and left it lying rough 
till spring. I consider April is the best month 
for sowing most things, and if the land has been 
properly prepared there is no necessity to cover 
witn anything ; but I have used when neoessary 
a compost of charred refuse, burnt earth, ana 
sandy loam, all well blended by being passed 
through a half-inch sieve. This is used in 
special cases, but for the most part the seeds are 
sown in drills about half an inch deep, and 
covered with the ordinary soil. Shady situations 
can be selected for those which grow naturally 
in such positions where it is intended to naturalise 
certain plants without the trouble of raising 
them elsewhere. Spots of suitable soil can be 
trenched and cleaned, and the seeds then sown 
in drills. I prefer the drill system under all 
conditions, as it saves so much trouble in keeping 
the plants clean the first year. Whatever is 
done afterwards, they should be kept clean the 
first year and the plants properly thinned 
according to the space each will require.— 
E. H. 

3188.— Culture Of Pinks.— Show Pinks 
should have been planted in autumn to have 
the flowers fine and the colours true and pure. 
The usual way of propagation is from cuttings 
or pipings of the young side shoots just after 
flowering. They will strike quickly under 
glass, and the choice varieties are generally 
struck in that way in light sandy soil. But the 
common hardy sorts (Border Pinks), such as 
Mrs. Sinkins, may be pulled to pieces any time 
during autumn, and planted either in patches, 
half-a-dozen in a paten, or in beds from 9 inches 
to a foot apart. The following are good 


varieties, including the two c la sse s : Bertram, 
John Ball, Godfrey, Lord Rosebery, Master 
Harry, Wm. Paul, Emily, Ada, Derby Day, 
Lord Lyon, Fireman, Modesty, Mrs. Sinkins, 
and Her Majesty.—E. H. 

3257.— Water-plants.— I might give “Pay 
de Galle” a long list of things that would 
flourish in such situations as he names, but 
perhaps it will be of more assistance if I throw 
out a few suggestions. He seeks bold effects, 
therefore it must be through the medium of fine 
things planted on a large scale. First for the 
waterside: One of the earliest flowers coming 
with the Giant Ringcaps, and belonging bo the 
same family is the Globe-flower or Trollius ; it 
loves the water-side. T. europceus, asiaticus, 
and Dahuricus are good kinds, the last-named 
especially, which attains 3 feet in height. 
Spiraeas are charming, too, especially venusta 
and palmata and its varieties. Day Lilies love 
the water-side, and, then, Irises are a host in 
themselves. Take the Japanese species, I. 
Ksempferi, and plant it by tne hundred. If it 
does well you will wish for nothing better. The 
Giant Knotweeds (Polygonums cuspidatum and 
sachalinense) are delightful, their long arching 
wands wreathed in blossom in autumn, and 
through the winter up to now the nut-brown, 
though dead, stems stand picturesque through 
the winter. 1 might name many more things, 
but such as are here can be bought tolerably 
cheap by the score or hundred. As regards the 
ground beneath trees, Pseonies often flourish 
very well if there is a fair depth of soil. I 
should procure some of the species which can be 
obtained cheaper and in quantity. The situa¬ 
tion, in some respects, no doubt governs the 
choice of plants. If the Nettles provide useful 
covert, why not seek the same shelter for game 
among useful and pretty plants, first eradicating 
these noxious weeds? If some of the Giant 
Grasses would thrive there they would be 
charming. The Sea Lyme Grass (Elymus 
arenarius) is most charming, of a rich glaucous 
colour, and will grow anywhere, according to 
my experience, in Band or clay, and affords 
excellent cover. Then there is Pampas Grass, 
if hardy enough, but in any case Eulalia 
japonica, which is much hardier, will succeed, 
and though it does not flower so freely, it is tall 
and graceful. Arunda conspicua should be tried. 
This suggestion, however, is solely ruled by the 
situation. Another idea occurs which I have 
been carrying out quite recently. There was 
Grass beneath Oak-trees, margining a walk. It 
was dug over exoept just round the tree-stems, 
and large carpets of Ivv, in many varieties, 
the shoots being pegged down over the ground, 
and at the same time interspersing with the Ivy, 
to come above it, hardy Ferns, Solomon’s Seal, 
and Iris foetidissima, a charming plant for the 
shade anywhere. Primula japonica does very 
well in partial shade in the Grass, and it is just 
possible this might suit some of the places. In 
a Cornwall garden they are naturalised by 
thousands.—A. H. 

-There are many plants that you oould 

now by the edge of the water. Primula 
japonica (the Japan Primrose), is a very free 
plant for the purpose, and it will get practically 
naturalised, seedlings springing up freely. Get 
a good colony of it, ana there is a great variety 
in the flowers, and they vary from the deepest- 
crimson to even salmon-rose, the leaves large 
and vigorous. The flowers are borne tier or 
whorl position, and display is maintained over 
a long season. In the subdued shade of a wood, 
or by the stream-side, it has a fine aspect, and 
loves moisture. Then you can have the charm¬ 
ing flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatns), as it 
likes a rioh moist soil, and in the collection 
oould also be included the bright, rose* 
coloured Primula rosea, Cathas (or Marsh Mari¬ 
golds, known also as Kingarpa), and of these 
there are many varieties, the double kinds, each 
flower like a golden rosette, being very effective. 
Irises, such as I. sibirica, are suitable ; in fact, 
all the beardless forms, and you oould get a 
good growth of the Japanese I. Kcempferi, 
whioh delights to be by the margin of a pond or 
stream. There is great variety in the flowers, 
varying in colour from white through many 
shades of purple. The broad segments showing 
up well in August, and the vigorous growth is 
in itself ornamental. The beautiful Globe¬ 
flowers I have seen sucoeed well by waterside, 
and you could vary the effect by having such 
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Ferns as the Royal Fern (Osmnnda regalia), 
Strnthiopteris, <kc. ; in fact, all the hardier 
kinds. A very pleasing plant thus placed is 
Carex pend ala, which looks especially well if on 
the Grass that slopes down to the water’s edge. 
I remember it finely grown thus in the late 
Sir S. Macleay’s garden at Bletchingley. 
Remember our common yellow Iris (I. pseudo- 
corus), which is very charming near water. I 
have seen the Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma) 
bloom remarkably well by the waterside; also 
the large white-flowered Trillium grandiflorum, 
though this belongs more to the bog-garden. 
Lobelia fulgens, Queen Victoria or Firefly, may 
be expected to bloom well, as they prefer 
moisture ; also Orchises of various kinds. This 
list will form the basis of a respectable collection. 
You cannot expect showy flowers under the 
shade of trees, but you may carpet the surface 
of the ground with Ivy, selecting good strong 
plants of the Irish Ivy, or Emerald Gem, and 
Pegging the shoots down to the soil, and if the 
shfu le is not too dense, try the Spanish Squills, 
or naturalise Blue-bells. Under the dense 
shade of trees it is hopeless to think of getting 
an abundance of flowers.—C. T. 

3202 —Culture of Christmas Poses. 
-—Plants growing and left to open their flowers 
in the open are not nearly so satisfactory as 
those which expand their blossoms under cover. 
It may be only a cold frame or a hand-light, 
yet they are kept clean and free from frost, 
which does much damage to the opening flowers. 
Christmas Roses do not like their roots being 
continuously interfered with, as is the case 
when the plants are dug up and placed in pots 
or tuba to enable their blooms to he brought on 
more rapidly. If the plants are so arranged in 
planting that a frame can be placed over them 
at the end of October, flowers will be ready for 
use by Christmas, and will last quite fresh and 
are always clean until the end of February 
Not only is this plan so much better for the wel¬ 
fare of the plants, which increase every year, but 
the labour is minimised. A border with an 
eastern aspect suits these plants well; the bor¬ 
der is not so liable to be dug during the summer 
as though it were a southern exposure. A 
moderately light sandy loam is favourable to a 
free growth, but where the soil is heavy and 
retentive it will be necessary to remove the 
greater part of it, substituting and mixing with 
it peat, leaves, charcoal, and old potting soil, 
first breaking up the subsoil to a depth of 
2 feet, to admit of a quick percolation of the 
surplus water from heavy rains. If the plants 
are small they may be put out 2 feet apart, or 
so arranged that a frame will enclose them with 
out crushing the leaves or crowns. Over the 
surface-soil spread a 2-inch thickness of partly 
decayed horse-manure, which will, in the event 
of dry weather setting in, prevent the escape of 
moisture from the soil. Give abundant sup¬ 
plies of water to the plants during the summer 
if this be hot and dry ; drought at the roots is 
detrimental to a free growth, and without this 
a full crop of blossoms cannot be had. When 
the frame is placed over the clumps at the time 
named no more water will be needed; but 
should there be any signs of slugs troubling the 
plants, a dusting of soot on the surface will 
drive them away. This stimulant will not 
affect the blooms either, the surroundings being 
dry, and the flower-buds not yet above the sur¬ 
face. Keep the frame closed or open, according 
to the time the flowers are required to expand. 

In the case of frost cover the glass with mats 
sufficient to protect the blooms, giving air on 
all favourable occasions to maintain a dry 
atmosphere, which is less likely to discolour the 
flowers in frosty weather. When all the flowers 
have expanded the lights should be taken off 
daily to gradually inure the plants to cooler 
conditions, removing the frame altogether in a 
week or two. Cut off any old flower-stems, but 
not any of the leaves, except, of course, the dead 
ones ; seldom these are visible, the same leaves 
remaining on the plants for a number of years. 
Repeat the mulching and watering process every 
year. Our plants treated in exactly the same 
manner have been where they are now for the 
last ten years, and are annually a great suc¬ 
cess. They promise the same for many years to 
oome.—8. P. 

322i. -Plantains on a lawn.— There is no better 
way than carefully and patiently digging them out with a 
tool made for the purpose, which may be obtained from 
any ironmonger. The ground is soft now, and they may 
be extracted easily. It is no use^o out them off.-f-E- H. 
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FRUIT. 

CHERRIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Taking the earliest Cherries first, the one I 
would recommend is Governor Wood, which is 
a most prolific kind, and bears medium-sized 
fruit of a pale yellowish-white, suffused with 
colour on the side next to the sun, the juice, of 
which this Cherry is full, being very sweet and 
delicious. The next to ripen after this is the 
Frogmore Bigarreau, which is a little larger and 
brighter than the foregoing, and, like the old 
Bigarreau, of exquisite flavour. Blaok Eagle 
and Knight’s Early Black come in quickly after, 
the first-named being a small kind, with very 
black, shining fruit, that is sweet and agree¬ 
able ; and Knight’s is the same in colour, but 
much larger, and not equal in flavour, as it is 
more fleshy and less sweet in the juice. To 
come in after these none are equal to the Elton, 
which is the most showy and best of all Cherries, 
as the fruit is large and high-coloured, and very 
rich in the flesh. As a black companion to this, 
ripening at the same time, the Tartarian is the 
best, the fruit being large and conical, and deep 
blue-black in colour. Although there are many 
others of the dessert kinds, those mentioned 
above are the most distinct and desirable, and 
for cooking, till the Morellos come in, none are 
equal to the May Duke, which is a prodigious 



but it is always advisable to have some in 
different aspects, as when frosts oome, with 
wind from one quarter, and kills the blossom, it 
often escapes in the other, and not only that, 
but a longer succession of fruit is maintained. 
To keep the spurs olose to the wall, which is 
the only way way of taking full advantage of 
the shelter, the shoote the trees make during 
the summer should be pinched back about the 
middle of July, When they will form fruit-buds 
at the base. Although Cherries do fairly well 
in almost any soil, that of a light sandy nature 
suits them best, and, therefore, in planting the 
young trees they should be started by having a 
barrow-load or so of sharp turfy loam to each, 
in which they will root and soon make some fine 
shoots. These ought to be laid in full length, 
and not stopped or shortened at any time till 
they have filled the allotted space and met the 
others trained at their sides. For destroying 
green or black-fly on the tree, to which insects 
they are very subject when the shoots are young 
and tender, there is nothing so safe as Tobacco- 
water, in which the points may be dipped. 

W B. 
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Cherry “Belle de Montreuil. 


bearer, and the fruit will hang a long time. 
Belle de Montreuil (here figured) is an excellent 
mid-season Cherry for a wall. 

The Morello is quite indispensable, and is 
the most serviceable of all Cherries, as it may 
be used in such a variety of ways ; and its season 
is a prolonged one, as by keeping the trees dry 
the fruit will remain sound and good till very 
late in the autumn, and the longer, in reason, it 
remains, the better it is. To have it to the 
period referred to it is necessary to train the 
trees to a wall or fence, that with a north, 
north-west, or north-east aspect being the most 
suitable ; and if the young Bhoots are allowed a 
little freedom to crow out as breastwood, much 
time will be saved by tying them in, and they 
will bear heavily and keep cleaner and more 
free from insects through the washing they get. 
Morello Cherries also do remarkably well grown 
as dwarf standards or loose espaliers, with the 
main branches just held to strained wires, which 
is a good plan of growing them, as they may l e I 
protected easily when in flower or fruit—in the 
first place, by sticking a few evergreen branches 
along their sides, and in the latter by dropping 
nets over the tops. All Morello Cherries 
require in the way of pruning, when grown 
loosely, is just an annual thinning-ont to pre¬ 
vent them becoming too dense, as, unlike the 
desseit sorts, they must not be spurred in or 
have the shoots stopped, but left to grow full 
length. The most favourable situation for the 
Dessert sorts is south-east or south-west, 


CANKER IN APPLE-TREE8. 

While I do agree with most of 11 H.’s ” article 
on the above subject in Gardening, Jan. 14th, 
p.fi.T/.Vol. XIV.,I must takeexceptiontooneor 
two items contained therein. I should also like to 
make a few observations derived from some years’ 
practice with Apple-trees. In the first place, 
“ H.” mentions the advice often given to behead 
old cankered trees and graft them with healthy 
scions of some other free-bearing variety. I 
have done the same with the best of results and 
have often seen it done in old orchards with 
similar success. Why is this ? The reason is 
not far to seek. First of all the old cankered 
tree was probably one of those notorious varie¬ 
ties to canker, such as Ribston Pippin, Lord 
Suffield, Reinette du Canada, Sturmer Pippin, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, Sterling Castle, 
J. A. Fish, Ashmead Kernel, and in 
some soils, Cox’s Orange Pippin* and King 
of the Pippins will also canker badly.,. AH the 
above are notorious for canker more or 
less. Very well; probably the old cankered 
stumps were grafted with such sorts a s 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Potts’ Seedling, The 
Queen (Saltmarsh’s), Worcester Pearmain, 
Small’s Admirable, Lamb Abbey Pearmain, and 
Hlenheim Orange. I have found that any of 
these succeed on the very stocks which the fruit 
mentioned had failed on. Therefore, I think 
this is sufficient to prove that it is not always 
stock or soil that is at fault; secondly, with 
reference to the action of frosts on the badly- 
ripened wood. I have noticed this frequently, 
but I do not think that this affects the general 
health of this tree. I have invariably noticed 
that after these “ frost-bitten ” growths have 
l>een carefully pruned back below the cankered 
parts they have made good progress the following 
year. Thirdly, I do not think that dressing the 
cankered parts will cure them. / Is there not a 
slight confusion between canker and “ American 
Blight” here? Fourthly, with regard to the 
splendid Ribston Pippin, I think it should be 

f ’own as a standard or on its own roots, and then 
think it wiU succeed fairly weU, particularly 
in the latter wav. No variety with which 
I am acquainted dislikes the knife more than 
the Ribston. “ H.” says that canker has 
been cured when caused by rubbing or other 
agenoies than “soil influences.” I will not 
oall this canker. “ Canker is a disease,” and 
such cases as rubbing or fretting from careless 
staking are simply wounds, the result of 
accident, and can be cured by simply paring the 
wounds and dressing as recommended by “EL” 
Now we come to “soil influence.” I at once 
say that I believe this has more to do with 
canker than all other causes put together, and 
of the various influences which the soil has ou 
the trees a badly-drained and sour Bubsoil must 
claim my first attention. I have frequently seen 
young, vigorous trees planted without any pre¬ 
paration of the soil, and they have started off at 
express Bpeed, but, alas ! only to be checked so 
soon as their roots touch the sour subsoil. I 
have also lifted these trees my self when the 
canker has set in on nearly every branch of 
the trees, replanted them in properly-prepared 
sites, and they have recovered the following 
year ; but let it be understood these cases were 
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taken in time—they were not delayed till the 
branches were nearly eaten off. Again, poor, 
gravelly soil will, I am aware, produce canker, 
and here, again, my advice is : frequently lift 
your trees, and add fresh soil for their roots 
to strike into at once, also never fail to top- 
dress, even twice a year if possible on such light 
soils, and I venture to say that canker will give 
very little trouble except in those notorious 
varieties above mentioned. With regard to 
the “ artificial manure remedy ” for canker, I 
have not the slightest faith in it. I cannot 
believe that where canker is caused through the 
roots striking down into an uncongenial sub¬ 
soil, that a few dressings of sulphate of iron, 
superphosphate of lime or potash, Ac., will 
restore a tree to good health, but I believe that 
if, in such cases, the trees were lifted, and in 
the oourse of the following summer a couple of 
surface-dressings of one or all of the above-men¬ 
tioned manures given (provided the soil did not 
previously contain them), that satisfactory 
results would issue. The advice given by “ H.” 
as to frequently relifting young trees is excel¬ 
lent. This I have proved over and over again. 
Only during the past autumn I lifted a couple 
dozen young Apple-trees which were planted 
the year previous. I shall expect to see these 
trees thickly studded with fruit-buds next 
autumn. T. Arnold. 


8U1.—Paradise Apple-stocks.— The Paradise 
stocks are best raised from layers. A few old stools will 
throw an annual supply, but they can he purchased from 
any of the large fruit-tree growers. Sometimes the fibrous- 
rooted plants are selected from a whole batch of seedlings 
and used as Paradise-stocks, but are not so good as plants 
from layers. Grab-stocks are usually raised from seeds.— 
E. H. 

8284 —Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey.— This is a 
very hardy and free-bearing Pear, and will suooeed wher¬ 
ever Pears can be grown. A medium soil, neither very 
heavy nor very light, suite Pears best.—E. H. 

-I have seen this Pear, when visiting gardens in 

northern Yorkshire, suooeed well, and it will grow In deep, 
loamy soil satisfactorily. It is a handsome Pear in shape 
and colour, and exceedingly popular, but its flavour is not 
first-rate ; but it is one of the great market Pears, usually 
fetching a good prioe. —O. T. 


THE KITCHEN HARDEN. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
Vegetable Marrows should be eaten young- 
say when about one-fourth or one-sixth their 
natural size. Cut iu this state, and boiled 
qnicklv until quite tender in plenty of water, 
carefully strained, and served with melted 
butter, they are second to no vegetable that 
oomes to table, not even excepting Green Peas 
or Asparagus. Early cutting, careful cooking, 
and serving are the chief points to which atten¬ 
tion should be paid; but there are others, one 
of the principal being rapid growth. Grow 
Vegetable Marrows quickly* and they are 
almost sure to be good ; grow them slowly, and 
you will find them often tough and bitter. 
Hence the soil or place in which they are grown 
can hardly be too rich for them. Not but what 
they do fairly well in any good garden soil, 
but the richer it is the better. On a rub¬ 
bish-heap, for instance, Vegetable Marrows 
grow with wonderful vigour, and fruit abun¬ 
dantly. It is also a capital plant for filling 
any space, nook, or corner, covering dead 
fences or walls, scrambling over outbuildings, 
or growing in any out-of-the-way or rubbishy 
place. Vegetable Marrows should be sown in 
April under glass. A temperature of 55 degs. 
or 60 degs. will soon cause their seeds to vege¬ 
tate. As soon as the plants form a rough leaf 
pot them off singly in 6<inch pots, and return 
them to a frame until re-established. The 
plants may then be gradually inured to the open 
air, and finally planted out in their fruiting 
places about the end of May. It is of no use 
putting them out earlier, as they are tender 
and easily injured by frost. When they make 
a good start in heir new quarters the shoots 
may be stopped to make each throw out from 
six to eight leading shoots or stems. These 
may be led off in different directions to form 
the plant, and it is seldom that any more 
stopping or attention will be necessary. 
After the plants reach a considerable size 
or age a Marrow will be produced under 
each leaf, and if the fruits be cut young 
and none be left to ripen seeds, the plants 
will go on bearing until arrested by frost 
in October. If 
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or manure-heaps the plants will need no 
water; but if on poor, thin, or sandy soil, 
they should be plentifully watered with 
clean or manure-water, and must not on any 
account be allowed to flag, else mildew will 
follow on the heels of the check, and the plants 
and produce alike be destroyed. A yet simpler 
way for those who have no glass and are content 
to wait a little longer for their Marrows, is to 
plant the seeds in the ground at once—about 
the beginning of May. A hand-light, or bell- 
glass, or pot placed over them may bring them 
up all the sooner ; but they will come up with¬ 
out any such aids to germination and make good 
progress, and the plants will yield a good crop 
throughout the late summer and autumnal 
months. As regards varieties, there is the New 
and Improved Custard, which is much liked by 
some; others consider it too rich and marrow¬ 
like to be pleasant eating. The flavour is dis¬ 
tinct and peculiar, and it needs but little imagi¬ 
nation to suggest the flavour of custards. 
Moore’s Vegetable Cream has a rich, mild, 
sweet flavour, as the name suggests; and Hib- 
berd’s Prolific is a capital sort. But there are 
few or no Vegetable Marrows really superior 
to the Old White (here figured), and Green- 
striped, if these be grown rapidly and gathered 
young. D. 


3244.— Making an Asparagus-bed.— 

If the old-fashioned bed system is adopted the 
ground is marked out in beds with 2-feet alleys 
between. But before the beds are set out the 
whole of the ground should be heavily manured 
and trenched as deep as it will bear without 
bringing any bad soil to the top. A 5-feet bed 
will take three rows of plants, and a bed 3 feet 
wide will be furnished with two rows of plants. 


sides of the house, training the stems over thk 
roof, and grow the Cucumbers in a central bed 
over a mild hot-bed, covering them loosely with 
any spare frame-lights or old window-sashes. 
The light shade of the Tomatoes would not 
harm tne Cucumbers, and the former could be 
freely ventilated, while a moderately-close and 
moist atmosphere could be maintained about the 
latter. A much better plan, however, would 
be to fix a partition across the house and grow 
one subject in each of the divisions.—B. C. R. 


TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY. 

This, which is also known as Celeri&c, though 
seldom met with, is a very excellent and useful 
vegetable, while the culture is much more simple 
than that of the ordinary kind. It can scarcely 
be termed a substitute for the latter, as the uses 
are somewhat different; but it provides the 
table with an entirely novel and, at the same 
time, unusually well-flavoured and wholesome 
dish. With a very heavy clay soil to deal with, 
I find a good deal of difficulty in getting the 
ordinary Celery earthed up properly, so have 
taken to grow principally the Turnip-rooted 
kind, and find it not only easy of culture and to 
succeed well, but it is also greatly appreciated. 
The seed should be sown at once, in the same 
way as that of ordinary Celery. My plan is to 
sow in a well-drained box of light, rich soil and 
place it on a warm greenhouse shelf; but in a 
mild hot-bed it germinates somewhat more 
quickly ; in any case, the soil must be kept con¬ 
stantly moist. Prick the Beedlings off as soon 
as they can be well handled into other and 
rather deeper boxes, or into a bed of rich soil in 
a frame, and when sufficiently advanced harden 
them off and plant out in June on the level and 



Vegetable Marrove “Old White.” 


The modern system consists in trenching the full 
depth and heavily manuring. The ground is 
marked out in lines 3 feet apart. Trenches are 
then formed 6 inches deep and wide enough to 
spread the roots out straight. Plant the roots 
in April, just as the growth is coming away, and 
cover the crowns 1£ inches deep with rich com¬ 
post. I generally use the charred refuse from 
the rubbish-yard, mixed with old Mushroom- 
beds, well broken up. This is the best and 
most economical way of growing Asparagus. 
There should be no cutting before the fourth 
year, if the future is considered. The variety 
named Conover’s Colossal is the best. It is too 
late to put in Strawberries to fruit this year, 
unless there are strong plants in pots. The 
small plants usually pumted should have any 
blossoms which may be produced picked off, and 
then there will be a full crop next year. Spring 
planting is better than waiting and losing a 
season. For general work it would be difficult 
to find three better Strawberries than Vicomtesse 
de Thury, Sir J. Paxton, and President.—E. H. 

3223.— Tomatoes and Cucumbers — 
This question has frequently been asked and 
answered in Gardening during the last few 
months. The thing is possible, but it is a by no 
means advisable and always an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. Cucumbers delight in a constantly 
warm, moist, and close atmosphere, while for 
Tomatoes these conditions are most unsuitable, 
and almost certain to induce an attack of 
disease. The two interests, in fact, are antago¬ 
nistic, and as it is far better and more profitable 
in every way to grow one thing well than two 
or more badly, I strongly advise you to under¬ 
take one or other of these subjects rather than 
both. Can you not grow the Cucumbers in a 
pit or frames ? If I had to grow the two to¬ 
gether I should plant the Tomatoes along the 


in well-manured beds, at 12 inches apart in rows 
18 inches asunder. All the subsequent treat¬ 
ment necessary is to keep the ground clean, and 
with an occasional soaking of liquid-manure, 
sewage, or a solution of nitrate of soda in dry 
weather, they cannot fail to make fine roots. 

__ B. C. R. 

3203.— Seed Potatoes.—I presume you 
mean early Potatoes for garden culture. If so, 
get your seed cut at once, and placed when dry 
on a thin layer of sand, either in shallow boxes 
or on the ground in some sheltered place where 
no rain can touch them. Cover them thinly 
over with sand—or fine mould if sand is not 
handy—when sprouted ; in a week or ten days 
(if in a warm place) plant out in drills ou a fine 
day, about 9 inches or 10 inches deep, and from 
15 inches to 18 inches apart—the drills should 
be at least 2 feet apart from centre to centre. 
Your third question is rather “ Irish.” How 
can the tops “show above ground” if you do 
not cover them with earth ? Of course cover 
with earth, and when tops are from 3 inches to 
4 inches above ground earth them up again to 
almost cover. This is the mode I follow year 
after year, and have always been very success¬ 
ful. The Potatoes should be planted on a nice 
dressing of half leaves (decomposed) and half 
well-rotted farmyard manure.— Paddy. 

3230.—Cauliflower and Broccoli.—It 
is possible to have a succession all the year 
round if the weather would permit of it. But 
this it will not do in most districts. I have 
had no Broccoli since before Christines, it being 
all killed by the frost, spring Broccoli included. 
Sow Early London Cauliflower in September, 
and plant out in handlights in October. Sow a 
little seed of Veitch’s Early Forcing in February 
in a hot bed, and another sowing in March of the 
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■miiii. Sow Early London with Veitoh’s Autumn 
Giant in April, and this will oontinue the 
supply of Cauliflower until October, when the 
Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli succeeds the 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Snow’s Superb 
Winter White succeeds the Autumn Self- 
protecting Broccoli I grow “ Model ” 
Leamington, and Ledsham’s Latest of All, 
which oontinue* the supply until the Canli- 
f o vers which have been protected in hand-lights 
durirg the winter come in. Near London and 
in other cold districts the attempt to oontinue 
the supply all the year is often frustrated by 
frost, wnich kills the winter and spring Broccoli, 
~J. D. R 


-It is quite possible to have a succession 

of these the whole year unless the plants are 
killed off in a severe winter. Cauliflowers may 
be cut from June to November, or later. I have 
had Veitch’s Autumn Giant sown outside in 
spring and planted in June up to Christmas and 
after, protected from frost. Veitch’s Self-pro¬ 
tecting Autumn Broccoli is very valuable 
planted in June and again in July; they will 
be in season from November till January or 
later, according to the season. Snow’s Winter, 
sown in April, will follow Veitch’s, and, if pro¬ 
tected by moving to cold-houses or pits, they 
will last some time. Early Penzance, Cooling’s 
Matchless, Leamington, Late Queen, and 
Cattail’s Eclipse will continue the supply till 
the Cauliflowers come in in June. Sow Broccoli 
in April, and the late sorts, Queen and Eclipse, 
in May. Sow Early Cauliflowers in August 
and again in heat under glass in February, and 
sow Walcheren in April and May, and Veitoh’s 
Giant in April for late summer and autumn.— 
E. H. 


3226.— Auricula seed. —I should sow Anri- 
cola seed in February if it was not sown when it 
ripened in July. Most of the Auricula growers 
save a little seed, and they sow it as soon as it is 
ripe, and it vegetates in a hand-light or garden 
frame ; but the seed-pan or flower-pot in which 
the seed has been sown should not be exposed to 
the sun. A portion of the seed will vegetate 
in two or three weeks, but it is rather curious 
that most of it will lie dormant in the ground 
until early in February, when the young plants 
freely appear in a greenhouse or pit. As soon 
as the first leaf beyond the seed-leaves appear, 
the young plants may be pricked out, say a 
dozen, in a small sixty-sized flower-pot. The 
soil should be light for these very small plants, 
say about one part loam to one part finely- 
lined leaf-mould, and a good sprinkling of 
dean white sand. The plants must be repotted 
and grown on in frames during the summer. 
They will grow to a flowering size during the 
season.—J. D. R 


— It is a common thing to sow Auricula 
seed in the early spring, but this is by no mean* 
the best time, as the seed does not benefit by 
being kept out of the ground too long, nor does 
it care for artificial heat, but as you have the 
necessary appliances you may sow now, sowing 
the same thinly in shallow pans or boxes, 
properly drained, and filled with light soil. You 
must not get disappointed if all the seed does 
not germinate at all, as, under these conditions, 
it is slow to start, and as the seedlings appear 
they must be taken out carefully and pricked off 
into other boxes. Keep the pots of seed, how¬ 
ever, in the frame, and the seedlings will come 
up very irregularly, taking care to keep the soil 
moderately moist. The wisest plan is to sow as 
soon as the seed is ripe, and they will make good 
plants to put out in the following spring. The 
great point is to sow as soon as the seed is ripe. 
Auriculas require partial shade and shelter from 
cold, cutting winds. Ordinary soil will suffice, 
but it must not be stagnant during the winter 
months. Nothing, of oourse, beats good loam, 
but one need not despair if that is not obtain¬ 
able. When once a stock has been got, it is very 
easy to increase the plants by division of the 
roots, and the best tune to do this is in early 
autumn, as then they have time to become 
established before winter. It is not necessary 
to divide often, but certainly about once in three 
years, as after that time the tufts or clumps get 
ragged, eventually dying away. You will 
derive much pleasure from raising seedlings, as 
good varieties may be expected if you sow much 
seed. Try and keep in stock the rich, self- 
ooloured flowers, rejecting those of washed-out 
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hues, as these are by no means effective. Those j 
varieties of a rich ruby red are very distinct 
and striking.— C. T. 

-Sow now in equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 

with a little eand added, eepeoially in the oompoet for 
covering. The seeds will do very well is thegrteonouM or 
in a ookl frame. When large enough to handle priok out 
in a toady border oateide.—E. H. 


WORK UNDER GLASS. 

At this period of the year, when work out-of- 
doors is frequently at a standstill owing to the 
variation of onr fickle climate, everything that 
can be done under glass in readiness for the 
coming busy season snould be pushed on, for if 
left until the son is shining and vegetation 
active outside, there is great danger lest it 
may have to be put off altogether. I always try 
to get the following jobs well advanced during 
bad weather—viz., washing and cleaning the 
inside of glass-houses, and the plants as well, and, 
taking each house separately, I remove at least 
half the pot-plants to another house to make 
room for washing the rafters, glass, and walls, 
giving them a good scrubbing with warm soap¬ 
suds, and finishing off with clean water, and as 
soon as the walls are dry they receive a good 
thiok coat of lime-wash, which stops np all 
holes in which insects might congregate, and 
makes the atmosphere of the house sweet and 
healthy, for plants certainly thrive best in 
cleanly houses. Then I take every plant separ¬ 
ately, scrub the pots, clean the surface-soil, and 
sponge the leaves, using Gishurst compound, 
which destroys all thripa, red-spider, or mealy¬ 
bug that may escape being cleaned right off by 
the sponging. The plants are then rearranged, 
and another house taken in hand. Creepers 
and climbers need special attention in cleaning, 
and while vegetation is somewhat dormant is 
a good time to get them pruned and cleaned. 

vines also need considerable care, for if that 
dread scourge, the mealy-bug, gets established 
on them the crop of Grapes will be spoilt. 
Houses containing bedding-plants need frequent 
attention as regards clearing off all the dead or 
decaying foliage, every vestige of which should 
be removed, for leaves soon torn mouldy and, 
dropping on the shoots, cause them to decay as 
well. The surface-soil should be lightly stirred, 
and the shelves brushed down; but bedding 
“ Geraniums” should be kept fairly dry at this 
dull time of year. Repotting plants is not ad¬ 
visable until the days nave increased hi length 
and solar heat is stronger than at present, except 
in the case of plants that are being potted np 
from open ground for early flowering, such ae 
Spiraeas, Deutzias, and other deciduous plants. 
Seed-sowing, even in cold houses, can be pro¬ 
ceeded with, as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, and 
many of the most usefnl summer plants can be 
considerably advanced by sowing the seeds in 
boxes of light soil, and setting them in the sonth 
front of glass-houses, as they come on very 
sturdily, and where heat is available Blue 
Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, and other more 
tender plant-seeds can be sown. A hot-bed 
should be got ready for striking enttings and 
raising seedlings, as directly the son begins to 
shine, even before frost is gone, plants make 
rapid progress under glass, and unless one gets 
the young seedlings well advanced by May, a 
good deal of the summer is lost. Get soils ready 
for potting ; flower-pots should be so rubbed, and 
sticks ana labels prepared for use. Chrysan¬ 
themum-cuttings should be taken off as fast as 
they become large enough. They strike well in 
a cold frame. J. G., Hants, 
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SINGING BIRDS. 

The Skylark.— In the early spring, if the 
weather be mild and open, the blythaome song 
of the Skylark may be heard as it soars spirally 
upward m the sunshine. It is a permanent 
resident in this country, over whioh it is gene¬ 
rally distributed. On the approach of winter 
Larks collect from all quarters into large flights, 
when they seek sheltered situations, visiting 
Turnip, fallow fields, and Wheat lands. To¬ 
wards spring the flocks separate and spread in 
pairs over the country. The ordinary flight 
of the Skylark is easy and undulating, and on 
the ground it walks and runs withgreat facility. 
It has two broods in the s easo n . The first brood 


is gsoenlfy ready to leave the nest in Jime, the 
second in August. The nest is always built upon 
the ground in a little hollow or depression 
amidst oom or herbage, and is constructed of 
vegetable stalks and lined with fine, dry Grasses, 
in which is deposited four or five grey and 
brown freokled eggs. Young Larks should be 
fed upon a paste made of bread and milk, with 
a little Poppy or Rape-seed mixed, bat the 
natural diet of ante’ eggs is best. The yellow 
tinge of the plumage distinguishes the young 
males from the females. They begin to practise 
their natural song before they are quite fledged, 
and easily acquire the notee of other birds. 
Fresh oaptured Larks should at first he put into 
store cages having wooden bars, and fed oa 
Hemp-seed, Oats, and Poppy-seed, with meal¬ 
worms. But the ordinary food may oonsist of 
Barley-meal, bread-crumbs, crushed Oats, lean 
meat, worms, flies, end other insects, and they 
must always be supplied with a fresh turf of 
Grass or Clover, with clean sand to dost them¬ 
selves in. With care and attention this fine 
songster will live many years in confinement. 

The Woodlark. —The notes of the Wood¬ 
lark, although less varied than those of the Sky* 
lark, are richer, more melodious, and flute-like. 
It generally utters it strain upon the wing, and 
while describing large circles in the air. The 
Woodlark is by no means a generally diffused 
species in this island, but appears to be princi¬ 
pally confined to the southern and midland 
counties, frequenting cultivated fields and Corn- 
lands bordered by woodlands. It is about two- 
thirds the size of the Skylark, whioh it closely 
resembles in colour of its plumage and general 
markings ; though it perches on trees, it builds 
on the ground, making its nest under the cover 
of some low bush or tnft of herbage. The nest 
is composed of dried Grasses, lined with fine 
materials, and the eggs, which are four or five in 
number, are of a reddish or yellowish-white, 
inclining to brown, with spots and speckles, and 
occasionally a few wavy lines of rusty brown or 
dark-reddish grey. Young Woodlarks should 
be fed upon ants’ eggs and bread-crumbs soaked 
in milk. Newly-oaught birds of this species 
should be put into a store-oage and fed upon 
ground Hemp and Poppy-seed, with ants' eggs 
and meal-worms. A little powdered chalk 
given now and then is good for them, and they 
should always have a good supply of fine, dean 
sand, and also a moist fresh turf. The Wood¬ 
lark is much prized as a cage-bird, but it is 
necessary to bestow much care upon it to keep 
it in good health. 

The Titlark.— The Titlark, or Meadow 
Pipet, is very common in this country, where it 
remains all tne year, chiefly frequenting damp 
meadows, moors, and pasture lands. Its pin mage 
is of an olive tinge, and the spots on its breast 
are remarkably distinct, and extend far down 
the lower part of the body. It is not a very 
good songster, but is very dooile, and soon 
acquires the notes of other songsters, those of the 
Canary more especially, and is a very amusing 
bird in confinement, being remarkably neat ana 
clean in ite habits. It builds early in the season, 
its nest being composed of dried Grasses and 
root-fibres, aud lined with hair. The eggs are 
four or five in number, of a brownish-white, 
spotted and freckled with purplish-grey or 
reddish-brown. The nest is always built upon 
the ground, often on a grassy bank, ana is 
generally well concealed, in which the Cuckoo 
sometimes deposits her single egg, Young Tit¬ 
larks should be fed upon breadsoaked in milk, 
mixed with Poppy-seed and ante’ eggs. Great 
numbers of Titlarks resort to Oak stubbles in 
autumn and are then e&ptured in clap-nets. This 
bird does not dust its plumage, but sprinkles it 
with water taken up in the beak. It should 
be fed upon the same food as the Skylark. 

S.8.G. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries on* answers a# in*rtod tn 
Qa rdening /tm o/ charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their aumance. AU communication) 
far insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paver only, and addreased to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton street, C v nUaarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pobi is a ml 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to onydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GAipunra has to be tent to press tome 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follow'vrg the reeeipt tf there 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the e** ption of such as < annot 
well be classified, will be found in there different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ochge us by advising, at far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who ssek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so inAnitdy 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who rtply w .uld do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is coined. C( rres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garberim 
should mention the number in which they mppew cd. 


3271.—Good, KiDg Henry —Will someone kindly 
tell me when this vegetable is in season, and whether the 
root or the leaf Is used for cooking ?—A. G. 

8872 — Watering Ivy.—Will someone tell me tf there 
is anything 1 can water Ivy with to make it grow quiokly ? 
It is against part of the house, and has been planted two 
years.—M. ‘ 

3273. — A bed of BegonlaB.—I am going to have a 
bed of Begonias this summer, and wish to know if they do 
as well pegged down as if allowed to grow to their full 
height?—P aul Pry. 

3274. — Mushrooms in a frame.— Will anyone 
kindly instruct me how to grow Mushrooms in a frame, 
and kindly give me advice how to treat them after putting 
in the spawn ?— E Blunt. 

3275. — Flowers for a hall in winter.— How can 
Yellow Winter Jasmine be grown as a pot-plant for above, 
also a Myrtle and Christmas Roses? What evergreen 
wonld be suitable?— Ignoramus. 

3276 — Puddling a pond.— Will someone kindly 
give me the medium Safe thickness for the olay in puddling 
a small pond ? Also a few hinte as to the method of making 
a sound job of the same?—A qua. 

3277. -Sowing seeds broadcast in a London 
garden.—What seeds can be recommended for mixing 
End sowing broadcast in a London garden (dry soil) to 
give a display throughout the season F—Chelsea. 

3278. —Bone-meal.—Will someone kindly tell me if 
bone-meal (or dust), as used by farmers for agricultural 
purposes, is the same os mentioned so often in Gardening 
as good for mixing with soil for potting Chrysanthemums, 
Jtc ?—Amateur.* • ■ " - * 

8279.— ▲ garden shed — I think of buying a rail- 
way-carriage for a shed in the maiden, and suppose.it 
should have some supports of brickwork to keep it off the 
soil in the garden ? Would this make it a landlord’s fix¬ 
ture ?-Gt. Wbbtbrn. 

3280. —Roses, exhibiting.— Will someone kindly 
let me know what thould be the sizes of boxes for exhibit¬ 
ing twelve and six Roses under the National Society’s 
rules ? Should they have bars across to support the tubes, 
or a board with holes ?—Country Vicar. 

3281. — Planting Rhododendrons —in planting 
Rhododendrons in loam, when they do not have their 
proper peat-soil, when I presume they would not require 
manure, will manure be good for them? My gardener 
says no, but another advises it?—R iiodon. 

3232.— Gold and Silver Ivies —I Bhall feel much 
obliged if someone will kindly tell me the names of some 
of the handsomest Gold and Silver small-leaved Ivies to 
grow together, also the best Gold and Silver Ivies in the 
large leaved varieties?— Constant Reader. 

3283. — Flowers under trees.— Will someone 
kindly name suitable flowers for growing under a couple 
of Apple-trees which do not bear very well ? There would 
be about three hours’ sun a day upon the flowers. What 
kinds could be grown from seed and flower this year ?— 
Amateur. 

3284. — House rubbish.— I have a refuse heap of 
house rubbiah, intended far garden enrichment, but on 
the two occasions when I have commenced to have it 
turned over the heap has been so offensive that the men 
have been obliged to leave off. How can I deodorise 
it so as to render it fit and safe to work at ?— Riiodon. 

3285. -Lilac bush os in a London garden.— 
Will anyone kindly tell nqe how to treat Lilao bushes in a 
London garden to make them flower ? They have been 

? lanted about three years in good soil and seem healthy. 

he aspect is south-west. Should they be manured or 
pruned, and if the latter, in what manner?— Solasum. 

3286. -Calceolarias in frames--I have two 
frames full of Calceolarias which have stood the winter 
well and are now making a good start, to. grow. Would 
some reader kindly say as near as possible when I can 
venture to take the frames off them and leave them ex¬ 
posed, as I want the frames for other purposes?— Fred. 

32S7.-Enclosing a garden with wire-net¬ 
ting.— Being pestered with birds during the fruit season, 
I am desirous of enclosing with wire-netting a garden 
walled in on two sides. Would 2-inch inesh do for the top 
aod 1 inch for the sides ? A reply from one who has had 
experience in the matter would greatly oblige.— 
Boutiterton. 

3288.— Belladonna Lilies —When is it best to lift 
Belladonna Lilies from open ground, where they don’t 
flower, and how am I to pot and treat them in a greenhouse 
to make them bloom ? Would they be best planted in 
tube or singly in pots? Do they like plenty of room 
or to be pot-bound r The bulbs are very large, but old 
—about 25 yean—B lack Bus. > 
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3289.—Greenhouse for succulent plants.—I 
am thinking of erecting a house fer Cacti and succulent 
plants only. Will one of your readers oblige me with a 
few hints or description of a house most suitable for the 
purpose ? It need not be a tenant’s fixture, as I am my 
own landlord. What would be the best means of heating 
suoh a house ?—A Lovkr of Succulent Plants. 


is so handsome. The leaf is large, light-green, and heart 
shaped, and under glass making a beautiful foliage plant. 
One correspondent says: “ I do not know of a variety of 
P. subcordata called grandiflora.” I may be wrong in so 
calling it, but the plant corresponds witfi description in 
Barr and Sons’ Catalogue of Funkia, with that designation 
—Black Bess. 


3290. —Old Chrysanthemums.— I am growing on 
some of last year’s Chrysanthemums, which, after being 
out down and repotted In smaller pots, are now sending 
out four, five, aod six vigorous shoots. I should be glad 
if someone would kindly say bow I am to manage them so 
as to get about a dozen nice blooms from each plant? I 
should prefer to keep them dwarf and bushy.—H. M. 0. 

3291. —A flower-bed —I should be obliged for sug¬ 
gestions as to a round bed near my house on a Grass-plot, 
southern aspect? I wish it to be brilliant from end of 
May till the froBb oomes. Are there any plants which 
would flower well all that time, or how could a succession 
for bloom be managed by a very ignorant amateur? At 
present spring bulbs are in the bed. How soon can they 
be moved?— Ignoramus. 

3292. — An Apple-tree for a small garden.— 

Having room for only one early Apple'tree I have planted 
and trained a broad-leaved Paradise-stock, so that it has 
three branches right for grafting, one of which I propose 
to work with Irish Peach, the other two I should like 
grafted with a cooking Apple of the IDomino, Potts’ 
Seedling, or Grosvenor stamp. What variety would 
match Irish Peaoh In constitution, habit of growth, &o. ? 
—R. Nottingham. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ojer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8301.-Soil for Ferns In Wardian ease ( Susan\ 
—This should be composed of good,light, turfy loam and 
peat in about equal parts, the whole to be broken up 
finely, and sufficient sand added to make it gritty ; but do 
not use garden soil instead of loam.—J. J. 

3303. — Cy pripedlum barbatum (H. P.\— This 
plant should be potted In good peat fibre mixed with about 
an equal quantity of chopped Sphagnum Moss, and the pots 
well drained. There are not many so accommodating as 
C. ineigne, but I am of opinion that many of these plants 
like a bit of turfy loam.—M. B. 

3304. —Mil tonia More liana — Justin asks if this 
piant should be potted before starting it into growth? Yes, 
it should, and now is a very good time to do it; the soil 
being a good admixture of peat fibre and Sphagnum Moss. 
When the plants have started well let them have good 
heat and plenty of moisture.—M. B. 


3298.—Climbing Roses In a lean-to house.— 

Will someone kindly tell me the best dark Rose for climb 
Ing up the back of a lean-to house as I have got a good 
Gloire for the front ? The house faoes the south and south¬ 
west. I thought of the Cheshuut Hybrid. Is this a free- 
flowering one, as it is wanted for cut bloom, and could 1 
use this house for a few Chrysanthemums at the back end 
and two or three Camellias ? I must say.that the house is 
heated with a flue.— Lanky. 

3294. —Shading for a conservatory.— Ishould be 
pleased if “ C. T.” or “ J. D. E.” would inform me the beet 
shading I can use for a conservatory which gets the full sun, 
and, having a nice lot of Ferns, I regret to eay that they 
soon go brown, instead of keeping green. What should I 
apply to the glass on the roof 3 The conservatory is only a 
small one, IS feet by 10 feet, and heated. It a colouring 
is recommended can it be washed off in the fall of the 
year, and is It put inside or outside?—F. C. C. 

3295. — Succulent plants for greenhouse 
culture.— I am very much interested in these plants, 
but the information given in the various gardening publi¬ 
cations is very meagre. I should feel much obliged if one 
of your readers who haB bad experience would treat us to 
an article dealing at full length with this family, giving the 
names of all the best varieties in the various sections, with 
directions as to culture? Such an article would, I feel 
sure, be much appreciated by many readers as well as by 
—Succulent Grower. 

3296. — Ornamenting a parapet.— My house, 
facing north, hss a low stone parapet in front, on which 
are placed at intervals pillars about 4 feet high. I wish 
to have flowers on the tops of these, but as they are seven 
in number ornamental vases would be somewhat expen¬ 
sive. Would seed-pans, which oculd be edged with hanging 
plants, do ? Suggestions as to suitable plants for filling 
these pans in summer and autumn would be very weloomt; 
also directions for their culture, which must be very 
simple. The situation is very sunless.— Ignoramus. 

3297. — Plant for the wall of a greenhouse — 
Will someone kindly advise me wbatto plant against wall of 
a greenhouse heated with hot-water pipes, which, owing to 
north-west exposure, has only afternoon sun during three 
months 7 I thought of Camellias, Fuchsias, " Geraniums," 
double and single, and sweet-scented Heliotrope, Hydran¬ 
geas, and Eucalyptus. If these would flower please give 
names of best flowering kinds. To train over roof would any 
Clematis and Passion-flowers flower ? The house is 60 feet 
high, 10 feet wide, 12 feet high.— Anxiety. 

3298. —Roses for the garden.— I Bhall be obliged 
if anyone will tell me if they have had the same experience 
with two or three Roses that I have had, as, if so, I wish 
to replace my plants by others, and, if not, ti put in more 
vigorous plants of the same ? 1, Silver Queen has very poor 
growth, and small poor flowers. 2, Marie Rady, F Lesseps, 
andComtesee deSerenyeare very bad openers, also Reynolds 
Hole ; the latter is a bad grower, and bloomer in addition. I 
may add that other Roses do very well on the whole in the 
garden. Will anyone name me a dozen Roses, which are 
especially sweet, preferably not crimson, but either very 
dark or light?—Rosy. 

3299. —Water in a garden.—I have a piece of 
water in my garden, 200 yards by 10yards, and about 4 feet 
deep, and it is almost stagnant. One half is quite exposed 
on both rides, the rest having a hedge 4 feet high on the 
north side. I wish to grow Water Lilies or some strong¬ 
flowering water plants. Will someone kindly tell me how' 
to set about it ? Also from where I oan procure the plants, 
and which is the best season to plant them ? Also the 
names of any hardy plants which which would grow well 
on the banks? I keep a few ducks. Would they damage 
the plante, or would it be advisable to keep them away 
until the plants had taken root?— Paul Pry. 

3300— Funkia subcordata grandiflora — I 
shall be much obliged for further directions for blooming 
this Funkia both in pots under glass and out-of-doors? 
Am much obliged for answers already received, but they 
do not help me. Have tried this plant both indoors and 
out in borders. Out-of-doors the leaves are small and not 
healthy looking, though the plant lives and increases. 
In pots under glass It thrives and grows luxuriously, but 
I cannot get it to bloom. Some six or seven years ago 
when on a visit to friends, I saw this Lily in bloom, about 
two dozen pots of it in front of stage—a mass of bloom ; it 
was a magnificent right. I was kindly given a plant, but 
it never flowered. I now have a greenhouse aod think 
with proper treatment it ought to bloom. I wrote to my 
friends for cultural directions, but am informed, ‘'They 
have had many gardeners since, and all have failed to 
bloom the plants, which were at last planted out-of-doors, 
where they did no good.” I am sure if the right treat¬ 
ment of this plant were known, many would grow it, as it 


3305.— Oattleya Trianee (J i. IF.X—This is a good 
ordinary variety of this beautiful plant, and you will cer¬ 
tainly not be wrong in purchasing it at a fair price : but I 
cannot say what this is, so much depends upon the condi¬ 
tion and size of the specimen. C. Tnanas is now cheap and 
well within the range of all.—M. B. 

3300.-Cymbldium Lowlanum (T . Jf.).—Yes, 
this is a very nice variety of this plant It requires to be 
potted io peat and loam, to be well drained, and kept in 
about Cattleya heat, or perhaps somewhat lower. If you 
would take my advice you will not use any artificial 
manures in the soil. I do not like it, and I think it never 
leads to permanent good.—M. B. 

3307. — Lomarla glbba (T. Denny\— If the plant Is 
pushing up y oung fronds, as you say it is, encourage it to 
grow as freely as possible, and do not remove the old dis¬ 
figured ones until the young ones are about fully formed, 
and then they should not be all removed at once. They 
are not so troublesome as Adiantums and suoh-like Ferns, 
and tjvere is much less danger of injuring the.young fronds. 

3308. — C&l&nthes when dormant (X. P.) i— 
These, when past flowertag.'Sboukkbe ke^uq.uite dry and 
cool for a time, say, in a temperature of about 50 degs., 
or lower if kept quite dry and the air too is kept arid. 
This will depend upon how long you wish to keep them 
dormant and when you wish them to flower. The 
variety known as Kegneri is the better kind to grow for 
late flowering. I saw some in bloom this, the last day of 
February, very fine.— M. B. 

3300.—Burlingtonia fragrans (C. Black X—The 
portion of this plant is muoh infested with white scale, 
and If the whole plant is as muoh affected you need not 
expect any bloom from it this season, and if these pests 
are not removed carefully but effectually you will not 
have the plant alive very long. I have no doubt but you 
will find It spreading to the Cattleyas If you wish to have 
a creditable collection you must search for them and dear 
them, out.—M. B. 

3310. — Oncldlum macranthum.— IF. G, does 
notappear to be so fortunate as a reader who recently wrote 
to me from Devonshire. He has his plant showing flower ; 
but then it had been treated much more rationally than 
yours; but even I had to warn him about keeping it too 
warm, and you are fast killing the plant by keeping it dry 
and in a temperature of 60 degs. I have always advised this 
species to be kept at the coolest end of the Odontcglossuin- 
bouse and constantly moist, as it comes from the Peruvian 
Andes at a considerable elevation.—M. B. 

3311. —A quantity of Orchids.— J. Allan appears 
to have gone in for a quantity of these plants which he 
says are occupying a part of his greenhouse. He mentions 
having amongst them Dendrobiums and OdoDtcgloesums, 
Miltonias and Masdevallias, Cypripediuina and Cattleyas, 
besides several other genera which need not be mentioned. 

I think there appears the foundation for a good collection 
if properly housed and managed, but it will give no satis¬ 
faction, if only a greenhouse is to acoommodate them. 
Let me know what is the efctent of your convenience for 
these plants ?-M. B. 

3312 — Binding stems of Tree-Ferns {Thomas 
Greenfield) —Do nothing of the kind. The system of 
using Sphagnum to make these stems up, although fre¬ 
quently recommended, is one that I should always 
oondemn, as it makes the stem always gappy and 
broken. Pay most attention to these places with the 
svringe. Use it upon the faulty places more frequently 
than the other parts, and thus encourage the roots to 
grow more quickly. When done these will make up a good 
solid stem from which no dust or pieces of Moss fall out, 
and leave a hole. Take my advioe and do not use anything 
upon these stems but water.—J. J. 


QPECIAL OFFER.—A quantity of well- 
13 rooted, autumn-struck cuttings of Dr. Orton Geranium, 
best crimson Geranium in cultivation, 17, 2s. fd.; 6, Is. fd., 
carriage paid.—S. OKKLL, Nuree ryinan, Fomib y , L iverpool. 

UUCHSIAS.—Mrs. Hill, CharmiDg, Rose of 

A Castile Improved, Ac.; Geraniums, H Jacoby, J. Gibbir s 
Vemvius, he .; Ivy Geraniums, double white, pink, red, and 
lilac; Coleus, splendid colours* Campanula, Isophjlla alba 
garganica; Calceolarias, grandir, Golden Gem. All good 
plants, at la. 6d per doz., post free. Cucumber-plants, Tele¬ 
graph, heavy cropper, 3 for 2s., or 6s. doz., free.—J. CANN, 
Victoria Nursery, Plait*tow _ 

pAMELLIA, Azalea indica, and Ghent Azalea, 

\J true to name.—Camellias and Azalea indica, best varie¬ 
ties, Is. 6d. and 2s. each; Ghent and Mollis Azaleas, hardy 
p'ants, Is 3d. each, all good-shaped plants and well budded. 
—J. CANN, Victoria Nursery, Plaistow. 
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HOUSN ft WINDOW GARDHNINQ. 

FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR A PROPAGATOR. 
II. 

Some of the moet fascinating foliage plants for 
the table are Grevillea robosta (the Silky Oak 
of Australis) and the equally graceful Acacia 
lophantha, though this last has the fault—a 
serious one in the case of a plant for a late 
dinner-table—of closing up its leaves at sun¬ 
down, just as the Sensitive-plant, which it much 
resembles, shuts up at a touch. Both these 
little trees are easily raised from seed in the 
steady heat of a propagator, and are best sown 
one or two seeds in a very small pot, which 
can be sunk to the rim in Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
They should be repotted when about 3 inches 
high (giving them a little leaf-mould with spent 
•oil and sand) into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and pot 
back into the propagator until they are again 
well established, when they may be gradually 
hardened off and inured to the open air in summer. 
The Fern-like foliage of the Grevillea is most 
effective on the dinner-table, and it stands well 
in the dry air of a sitting-room, but it will not 
bear Tobacco-smoke, a very small dose of nico¬ 
tine being fatal to it. Small pots (with plenty 
of soot-water, in a clear, thin state, given onoe 
or twice a week) will grow good-sized speci¬ 
mens of both these plants. Canna indica (the 
Indian Shot) is a very interesting seedling to 
raise in a propagator. The hard little bullets 
of seeds need soaking in rather warm, but not 
too hot, water for twenty-four hours before 
they are put in, the cup in which they are 
soaked being placed on a warm mantelshelf or 
on the pipes of a conservatory. The newer varie¬ 
ties, with large flowers and rather more dwarf foli¬ 
age, are perhaps the best worth growing, though 
the brilliant carmine blooms of some of the older 
dark-leaved Gannas can scarcely be surpassed. 
Cannas grow rapidly; when once the tropical 
little sheaths spring up from the soil they 
grow like magic if given plenty of warmth and 
moisture, flowering the same autumn, though 
not so profusely ai the following year. They 
are perfect for balcony or verandah decoration 
throughout the summer, only needing to be lifted 
into shelter at the end of September, where they 
will gradually lose their leaves during winter, 
and should be repotted in rich soil with good- 
aized pots as soon aa they start in springy 

Plant* in rooms —It is usual to find in 
the question columns of Gardening complaints 
concerning plants in rooms, their debility, and 
gradual decline in health. Very often the fault 
ie in bad potting or careless watering, but more 
especially neglect of proper sponging of the 
foliage. _ Thoee who have plants in rooms, such 
as Aralias, Aspidistras, Palms, and other com¬ 
paratively hard-leaved things should take care 
aid s rays sponge the foliage frequently with 
tepiu water to remove dust or other impurities 
from the surface. It is foolish to think that a 
plant can live when encased in dirt ; it cannot 
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breathe, so to speak, and the result is a slow 
death. Ferns and those plants that cannot well 
be sponged should be syringed when necessary, 
to keep the foliage fresh and healthy.—T. 0. 

3296. — Ornamenting a parapet. — 
Unless you had them specially made you could 
not get seed-pans deep enough for your purpose, 
as, whatever you use as a substitute for vases, 
the vessels should hold sufficient soil to sustain 
the plants put in them. It is not only a question 
of soil, but of watering also; the smaller the 
body of the soil the more often it will want 
watering. A friend of mine grows his Tomatoes 
in buckets which have contained margarine, 
which he obtains from grocers. These buckets or 
tubs would, I think, suit you admirably, as you 
can paint them any colour you like ; but no 
doubt the colour should be the same as that of 
the parapet. With regard to the most suitable 
plants, the aspect is not of the best, and against 
the growth of tender plants. Two piers might 
be occupied with gooa hardy Fuchsias, and two 
with green-leaved Zonal Pelargoniums. I would 
also try Tuberous Begonias in the most sunny 
position; Yellow Calceolarias will also do if the 
position is not too windy. If these plants are 
beyond your convenience you may sow such 
annual flowers aa Nasturtiums, Mignonette, 
Hawkweed, Convolvulus, and Eschscholtzia. 
Place the tubs in a sunny position at once, and 
sow the seed, and about the second week in June 
they may be taken to the parapet.—J. C. C. 

-It is not very easy to advise you. Very 

deep pans may not be suitable ; but the situation 

is, unfortunately, sunless, therefore you are de¬ 
barred from planting Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
which will not bloom without sun. You might 
plant the Creeping Jenny and its golden-leaved 
variety, which will hide the pans, and plant 
Ferns, small-leaved Ivies, or fine-foliaged things 
for the summer. Of course, you can get a gay 
effect by putting in flowering-plants in pots and 
changing them when the flowers are over ; but 
this will entail considerable expense and labour. 
1 wish I could help you further, but without 
sun one cannot do much in the way of flowers. 

-a T. 

3275.— Flowers for a hall In winter. 

—Pot up very strong plants of the Yellow 
Winter Jasmine and Laurustines now, and keep 
them growing in a sunny position all summer, 
encouraging the growth by liberal treatment 
and the use of liquid stimulants. Strong old 
clumps of Christmas Roses may also be potted 
now, as they flower better if established in pots 
than if lifted from the ground in autumn, 
although the latter plan does very well when 
lifted annually, and taken back to the shady 
border, the soil being made rich with old leaf- 
mould, and the surface also mulched down with 

it. One of the best plants for a hall in winter 
is the hardy Fan Palm (Chamierops exoelsa); 
but the plants must have attained some size to 
possess much decorative value, though with care 
afterwards they will last in condition a long 
time, probably years. Retinospora plumosa and 
and R. p. aurea are very useful for potting np 
for the corridors and the hall in winter, ana j 
they are cheap. Good bnshes of Periwinkles, 
Skimmia japonioa, the berry-bearing Auoubas, 


I and Enonvmns in variety, are all more or less 
useful —K H. 

-The only way to manage the Yellow 

Jasmine will be to grow it in a large—11-inch 
or 12 inch—pot during the summer, plunged in 
ashes in a warm and sunny spot. Myrtles are 
easily grown in large pots or tubs, and Christ¬ 
mas Roses also. Both must be exposed outside 
during the summer, and well supplied with 
water and liquid-manure. The Golden Varie¬ 
gated Euonymus, Aralia Sieboldi, and Aspidistra 
lurida var. are often subjects suitable for this 
purpose.—B. C. R. 

3276. — Puddling a pond. — The day 
should be from 6 inches to 9 inches in thickness, 
and the method of making it is merely to beat 
and pound the day well together until it is of 
the consistency of putty. The man who has to 
puddle the pond takes a lump of day up in his 
arms and dashes it against the side of the 
pond, and continues to do so, dashing one lump 
against another until it is of the desired thick¬ 
ness. The day is made smooth on the surface 
as the work proceeds. I had two small ponds 
done in this way ten years ago, and they 
answer very well now.—J. D. E. 

- I have known two or three amateur 

gardeners attempt to puddle a pond, but they 
have always failed. The fact of the matter is, 
it is a dirty, messy job, and requires greater 
care and more labour than a stranger to the 
work would imagine. In the first place, vou 
must make the bottom of the pond quite arm 
with hard ramming before you attempt to put 
down any clay. Before and while using the 
rammer you must remove all stones that are 
anywhere near the surface, and if the soil is at 
all dry give it a soaking of water the last thing 
at night, and well ram it again in the morning. 
After this a depth of 4 inches of clay may be 
spread over the bottom and well rammed, so as 
to beat it into a united mass, finishing with a 
smooth surface. After this another layer of 
clay 6 inches thick must be laid down. This 
time the clay must be specially prepared by 
divesting it of all small stones and other hard 
lumps, then get a large flag-stone or some other 
solid snbstance to aevas a platform on which to 
work up the clay. With all the materials in 
readiness and a bucket of water close at hand, 
the clay must be worked up on the platform in 
convenient lumps, the same way as a baker 
kneads his bread, until the mass is moistened 
through and worked into a proper condition to 
unite with that already laid down. After being 
beaten with a wooden mallet and the surface 
made smooth, there is no doubt but it will 
hold water, and last for a number of years. As 
the work is completed the surface must be pre¬ 
vented from cracking by being kept damp until 
the water is let into the pond, and that should 
be directly the puddling is finished. Of course, 
the work can be done without handling the clay 
in the way I have suggested, but it would not 
be done so well.—J. C. C. 

3277. — Sowing seeds broadcast in a London 
garden. —Cornflowers, common or “pot" Marine Ids 
(Calendula), Mignonette, Convolvulus minor, Scsrlet flax, 
Oodettas Indian Pinks, Virginian Stocks, dwarf Tropwo* 
luma (Nasturtiums), and a few Sunflowers.—B. C. R. 
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QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Choroxemas which have patted their beat may be pruned 
back to encourage new growth (or blooming early in 
autumn. When (airly broke in repot, t( larger pots are 
neoeeeary, and when the plants have reached specimen 
size they will not require annual repotting i( the drainage 
it right. Perfect drainage it the most important matter 
in oonneotion with the culture of hard-wooded plants. If 
the drainage ever gets blocked the plant will toon show 
signs of It in its sickly appearanoe, and a sickly hard- 
wooded plant may as well be thrown out, for it is never 
likely to be of much use afterwards, and in these days, 
when plants can be so easily propagated, it la a question 
if it is any use keeping a sickly plant at all. A sickly plant 
may be useful oocatiOnally to point a moral, or to teach a 
lemon, but when that object hat been attained the sooner 
it la oast out the better. One rarely meets with a 
collection of Boronias now, beautiful though they are. 
The reason for this is probably because this Is not a wait¬ 
ing age. Any plant which requires several years to make 
Into a specimen is not regarded favourably, and perhaps 
there may be another reason why this olase of plants is 
not often met with now. They will not do well under the 
treatment usually given to soft-wooded plants. Give 
hard-wooded plants a house to themselves, and grow a 
fairly representative collection, and there will always be 
something in blossom to admire, and even when not in 
bloom the growth of the plants has an interest apart from 
the blossoms. Adenaodra fragrans is useful when not in 
blossom for the fragrance of its foliage in button-hole and 
other bouquet work. Among sweet-soented flowers 
Boronia megastigma is worthy of a place in the conserva¬ 
tory. Some day there will be a run upon these old 
favourites again, and our greenhouses Will be all the 
richer in effeot for the change. This is a good season for 
repotting anything which requires more root space. But 
the usual time for repotting anything in the nature of 
a specimen is immediately after the flowering is over, and 
the new growth is ooming freely away. When plants 
approach the flowering stage it is not wise to repot, as the 
chances are the growth will be disorganised. But liquid, 
manure may always be used to help forward an over¬ 
loaded specimen whose roots are unduly cramped after a 
small pot. Climbers should be gone over frequently now, 
and the young shoots thinned and trained in. Use the 
syringe on the mornings of fine days, but keep the water 
off specimens in flower as much as possible. It will be 
▼sry difficult to keep Cinerarias free from green-fly now, 
especially in a warm house. Tobaooo-powder I have found 
useful, and fumigations of Tobaoco may have to be re¬ 
sorted to in some oases ; but oaution is necessary in fumi¬ 
gating a mixed collection of plants, some of whioh, 
perhaps, will suffer from an overdose. Zonal Pelargoniums 
for summer flowering may be shifted into larger pots, 
using rough turfy soil, slightly enriched with very old 
manure, adding also some artificial to each barrowful of 
soil. Pot firmly. 

Stova. 

Aohimenes not yet started should now be brought into 
heat, and the soil moistened. Borne growers shake out 
the bulbs and start in new compost composed ohiefly of 
peat and leaf-mould, made porous with sand. The pots 
or pans are always well drained, and a few rough pteoes of 
turfy loam is an advantage in the bottom of the pot, to 
cover the drainage. The roots will find it when the plants 
are flowering, and may in some oases require something a 
little stronger. Less peat is used now for this olass of 
plants than was the case formerly, and more old turf and 
leaf-mould. The Hoyas, or Wax-flowers, are a very 
Interesting olass of plants. H. oarnoea may be grown in a 
warm greenhouse, If kept dry, through the winter, and it 
forms its flowers better after the rest than when kept in 
the stove ail winter. Every possible effort should be made 
before the plants come into flower to get rid of mealy-bug. 
This is not the kind of plant I should reoommend for a 
greenhouse vinery, for the reason that it is next to impos¬ 
sible to keep altogether dear of this pest. Hoya bella is 
a very charming plant for a pan or basket. It has always 
been considered rather a miffy thing to do, the roots so 
soon suffering from the least stagnation in the soil. The 
pan should be one-third filled with drainage, and the plant 
potted in rough peat and chopped Sphagnum, kept open 
with small lumps of charcoal or coarse sand. Under 
. oareful culture it is a charming thing, and the flowers last 
a considerable time. Must be shaded from hot Bunshine, 
and never permitted to suffer from either too muoh or too 
little water in the soil. 

Unheated Greenhouse, 

The Chrysanthemum must be a source of strength in 
this house in the autumn, and well on into the winter if 
the weather should be mild. Those who do not require 
large, fat blooms may yet take cuttings, or, rather, they 
may with a kuife detach rooted plants from the base of 
the healthiest and best of those of last year, and these, if 
potted singly, will soon make progress, and In due time 
oan be removed to the open air for the summer, and if 
their wants are well attended to there will be plenty of 
plants good enough for ordinary decorative purposes or 
to supply cut bloom. Tuberous Begonias will soon move 
now, even though kept oool, for the season Is oloee at 
hand when all plants having life will feel the impulse of 
the increasing temperature. The beet soil for Begonias 
is old, rotten turf, one half, a little fibry peat, and the 
remainder leaf-mould, the whole to be made fairly porous 
with sand and broken charcoal. A compost so prepared 
will not easily get sodden and unwholesome for the roots, 
and this is the ohief thing to keep in mind in all plant 
oultnre. First look to the drainage, and then secure a 
oompost which contains plenty of fibre, and blend It 
reasonably with sand and fine oharooal, so that when the 
fibre in the soil decays it cannot hold too muoh moisture. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The plants now are full of growth, and those whioh 
have been repotted are now feeling the benefits oi the 
change. It is just possible that there may be a few of 
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those troublesome green-flies on some of the young, tender 
fronds. To attempt to deal with these by fumigation 
would probably lead to injury from the heat of the smoke, 
and therefore while the growth is so young fumigation is 
out of the question. Soft-soap, one ounoe to the gallon, 
with about a wineglassful of parafflo-oil to two gallons of 
the soapy water, will, if applied through the syringe, clear 
off most of the insects, though it is probable a seoond 
syringing within a couple of days will be neoeefeary to com¬ 
plete the cure. Large specimens should be tilted on one 
tide, so that the mixture may not run into the soil. 

Gold Frames. 

No one has too many frames, or too muoh glass, if it is 
in a oheap, portable form. Some of the uses to which 
frames may be put now is to thin out some of the hardieet 
things from the greenhouse. If well protected at night 
bedding “ Geraniums,'” well established in pots, will be 
quite, safe in oold frames. Asters and Stocks may be sown 
now without bottom-beat, although a little warmth will 
be a decided advantage, and frames may be put to a 
profitable use in bringing onward all kinds of early vege¬ 
tables and salads* 

Window Gardening. 

Liquid-manure in a weak state may be given to Pelar- 

f oniums and other plants whioh are in spotting condition. 

pineas are very useful window and room plants, and if 
well supplied with water they are very lasting. The pots 
may stand in sauosrs containing water, and a teaspoonful 
of artificial manure may be plaoed in the water occasion¬ 
ally. Repot Scarborough Lillee if very much pot-bound, 
but not otherwise. Liquid-manure may be given dnring 
growth, and again ia September, when the -flowar-spikes 
are showing up. Fill baskets with Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Roses may be pruned now, especially in early districts, 
where the plants are growing freely. It is best to cut to 
dormant buds where possible, and I need not say that the 
oute should be short and clean. Thiu out the heads of 
standards by the removal of all weak shoots, as in 
crowded plants the blossoms must be small. After 
pruning fork in the muloh and leave the surfaoe open for 
the air to penetrate. A close, muoh-trampled soil requires 
opening up a little at this season. Our Roses wii be 
mulched again when the hot weather ootries, but for the 
present, at any rate, the air will be let into the land to 
sweeten and pulverise its orust. Go over the rookery and 
oarefully remove dead foliage and stems, and then top- 
dress with suitable material to enoourage growth. Peat 
and leaf-mould, with a little coarse sand and bits of sand 
or limestone, for oertain plants. Evergreens will move 
with safety now, hut the buds of deciduous things are 
moving rapidly, and though plants moved now might not 
die, they will be better left sa they are till the autumn. 
Shrubs should be looked over and dead wood taken out. 
Straggling branohee should also be shortened. This 
pruning would be done annually. Out close back Ivy on 
buildings. Ivy may be planted now to form cover beneath 
trees where scarcely anything else will grow. For this 
purpose the broad-leaved Irish Ivy is the beet. Plant 
Hollyhocks, Carnations, Piooteea, Antirrhinums, and 
other plants which have been sheltered in frames. The 
first lot of Gladiolus may be planted as soon as the land is 
in a suitable condition. Plant out climbers on wslls, and 
to cover buildings, Including Clematis, Jasmines, Honey¬ 
suckles, Roses, Oeaoothus, Ac. 

Fruit Garden. 

Muscat Vinss, just breaking, must be disbudded by the 
removal of all weakly shoots. Muscats always throw 
many more shoots than will be required, and It frequently 
appears that in the case of old vines the shoots at the 
beginning are weak, but by disbudding with a free band 
the improvement is soon perceptible. Support pot Vinee 
liberally now. Where possible surround the pots with 
rioh turfy oompoet. I have seen the pote enoiroled with 
wire-netting, and this stuffed full of old turf and manure 
—then further enriohed with artificial fertiliser*—this ia 
better than deluging the soil with liquid stimulants 
These are well enough in a way, but their random use 
often injures the oolour of the Grapes; but when the Vines 
are nourished with proper compost, mixed with the old 
turf, the result is always satisfactory. In thinning Peaches 
do not overload, especially If any part of the crop will be 
sent to market. For home one can do ae one likes in the 
matter of thinning muoh or little, but for sale small 
Peaches are of no use. Keep the shoots thin and tied 
down as they grow. Plant early Melons in hot-beds, or in 
hot-water-heated houses or pits, and sow more seeds of 
the best varieties for succession. New plantations of 
Strawberries may be made now. but they should not be 
allowed to bear any fruit, unless the plants are very strong 
from pots. Finish planting fruit-trees for the season. It 
is, of course, very late for the work, and oould not be done 
unless there are urgent reasons for planting now. Graft¬ 
ing may be done as soon as the sap is in vigorous motion. 
Fresh batches of Strawberries should be brought Indoors 
at fortnightly intervals. Now that we have earlier 
varieties for outdoor planting there need not be much 
keeping back of pot-planting. 

Vegetable Garden. 

A good supply of f oroed Asparagus, Seakale, and Mush¬ 
rooms at tots season is most important, and will oover 
any deficiencies In other directions. But though the 
winter has been rather severe, the damage done to the 
green crops has not been, so far as I have seen, very 
serious. Brooooli, though possibly small, will be plentiful, 
and other kinds of greens fairly supplied. Mushroom- 
beds mar be made up in the open air, or in oold buildings 
of any kind. I have had good prolific bade made by filling 
trenches with warm manure, treading it down firmly, 
edging the beds (and the larger they are the better) with 
rough boards, and oovering with waterproof cloth or 
wooden shutters. A good breadth of early Nantes Horn 
CJarrot may be sown now to succeed the early bed on the 
warm border. Young Carrots are very acceptable at all 
seasons, and by sowing in succession, first under glass 
and afterwards on the warm border, following with a 
further bed in the open quarter, and finishing off with a 
•owing in July on the warm border to be protected in 
winter, will bridge round the year. Everything should be 
done now to secure a good supply of gooa Lettuces. 
Glass will be necessary (Or tide object to be fully carried 


out. Gentle hot-beds made of leaves and stable-manure 
are very suitable for the growth of Lettuoes and salads of 
all kinds at this season. The Paris Market Cabbage 
Lettuce turns in very quickly, and being of moderate siae, 
may be planted 6 inches apart, or if sown in the frame they 
may be thinned out to the distance named, and the thin¬ 
nings pricked out in another frame, or on the warm border 
outside. French Beans will de best now planted in pots 
or frames on beds of manure that will insure a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 dege. or so. French Beans in vineries or Peach- 
houses are apt to enoourage red-spider, and if the insect 
makes its appearanoe the Beans should he cleared out at 
once. See that sufficient Celery has been sown for the 
main crop, and prepare a bed for sowing outside for late 
use. When Celery is sown outside in April, though the 
pleats will not grow so large, they wiil keep in condition 
much longer, and will suffer leas from stress of weather, 
and will not run to seed so soon. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Camellias, as soon as the flowers are over, should be 
plaoed In a moderately warm house or pit, and kept dose 
and moist, both at the root and overhead, with light shade 
from hot sun, when this gains a little more power. Where 
there is no second structure the plants should be kept in 
the oloseet and warmest end of the greehouee, ana fre¬ 
quently syringed overhead. This treatment, though not 
absolutely a c cess a ry, causes the plants to make vigorous 
growth, and set an abundance of buds in good time. Any 
straggling branohee may be cat back, and under the con¬ 
ditions indicated they will quickly break into fresh growth. 
Repotting also may be performed now with the beet re¬ 
sults, but in the case of plants that have been pruned to 
any extent better defer this until the fresh growth Is a 
couple of inches in length. Similar treatment may be 
accorded to Asaleas of the Indian section, and if repotting 
(is not judged advisable let the plants have eome weak 
liquid-manure or soot-water once a week while the fresh 
growth is being made. Take care to pick off any seed- 
pods that may have been formed. The Persian Cyclamens 
are in great beauty now, and as the flowers fade should be 
plaoed upon a shelf near the glass in order to mature the 
foliage perfectly, but still keep the plants regularly moist 
at the root. About the middle of April they may be 
removed to a oold frame to be hardened off, and early in 
June place them on ashes in a shady spot for the summer, 
but never allowing the roots to want for water. Plants 
from seed sown now in heat, and pushed on briskly, will 
probably flower to some extent next winter. I have sown 
the first week in April and then had flowers by the follow¬ 
ing January, but the beet plants are obtained by sowing 
in July or August, wintering the seedlings in boxes or 
small pots in a warm greenhouse, and potting them on 
daring the following summer until the 6-inch or 6-inoh 
sice is reaohed, when they will bloom abundantly the 
seoond winter. Old Chinese Primulas that began bloom, 
ing early, and are to be kept over for another winter, 
should now have all the flowers and bads picked off ana 
be hardened off, and finally stood outside In a shady plaoe 
in June, in the same manner as recommended for 
Oyoiamene. Keep them fairly moiBt, repot in July or 
August, and if healthy they will bloom profusely again 
next winter. Sow Primula oboonica to flower next winter, 
also P. sinensis for early flowering ; the double kinds are 
extremely pretty and useful. Sow hardy annuals in the 
open ground, and a box or two of Phlox Drummond!, 
Asters, and Sal pi glottis under glass. Hardy trees and 
shrubs may be planted at any time now, B. C. &. 


OOMING WHHK’g WORK. 

Extract » from a garden diary from March 18th 
to March 2olh. 

Grafted several large Apple-trees which bore Indifferent 
fruit. The grafts used were strong pieces of two-year-old 
wood. For large limbs old wood is nest, as when Out In 
with the saw they oan be driven home firmly, and there 
is not the same danger of being blown out with the wind 
When the top gets heavy. Planted Potatoes. The land 
works well, ana a good many have been got. One of the 
best late Potatoes is, 1 think, Imperator. The crop is 
always heavy, there are very few small ones, and for the 
three years I nave grown this variety there has been no 
disease worth mentioning, and last, but not least, the 
quality has been invariably good—far superior to the 
Magnums from the same soil, although the latter ia gene¬ 
rally free from disease. Planted several rows of Duke of 
Albany Red ; this and Walker’s Perpetual Bearer are, I 
think, two of the beet Peas for supplying a family. 
Planted out Seakale roots in rows 16 inches apart and 
13 inches apart in the rows. Tied down young wood in 
early Peach-house. Waterloo and Alexander aid not set 
eo well ae the other varieties in the same house, but the 
late blossoms did fairly well, and there ia plenty for a good 
crop. Sowed hardy aonuals in beds and borders; these 
are used chiefly to fill in between herbaceous plants. 
Shifted on Tomatoes to fill unheated houses. Hsm Green 
and Perfeotlon are the kinds chiefly grown. I do not 
believe in unheated houses for Tomatoes, but the houses 
are only now in course of erection, and the heating will be 
delayed till the autumD, and as the position is a sunny 
one I have no doubt the crop will be a (pod one. Dis¬ 
budded Vines in late house. Fire-beat will be used regu¬ 
larly till the summer weather comes, as I prefer to do a 
good deal of the work at this end of the season, rather 
than put it all off till the autumn. Groe Caiman requires 
as muoh heat as Muscats to ripen them properly, and wiil 
pay as well for iti Potted off bedding plants In variety. 
Shifted the strongest Chrysanthemums into 6-inch pots. 
They are kept as cool as possible consistently with keep¬ 
ing out froet. Put in cuttings of the large-flowered 
Yellow Paris Daisy. I had a good-sized patch of this 
in the reserve garden last summer, and the supply of out 
bloom was immense. Sowed Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drum, 
mondi, Double Zinnias, and Salpigloesis; the last-named 
form a very pretty mass, distinct from most other things. 
Planted another house of Cucumbers, the variety being 
Lockie’s Perfection, and set out a small house with Melons 
in pots. The pots are of large size, and are plUDged in the 
bottom-heat bed. Melons must have bottom-heat ft they 
are to be good flavoured. Finished training early-flower¬ 
ing Pelargoniums. These have gone out of cultivation la 
some private gardens, but they are very useful, both for 
catting and also to make groups in the conservatory 
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»hen well grown, and M won M they get shabby they 
ire cut down, the catting* pat in, and (or Mine time they 
Jo not require much space or much attention. Prioked 
off seedling Gloxinia* and Begonia*. Shifted on a few 
voong half-specimen Feme. Several old plant* have been 
thrown oat to make room, and when Ferns get old they 
are best on the rubbish-heap, a* they are not worth keep¬ 
ing. Cleared eat exhausted A*pef*gus-root« from the 
hot-bed where forced; Stirred up the bed a-little, and 
planted it with French Beane. Finished planting out 
:^urnatiooe that had been wintered In pots In oold frame. 
Planted Gladiolus. Disbudded Fig* uoder glass, and 
pinched the shoot* left at the fifth leaf. Shifted on young 
Palm*. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PELARGONIUMS AS WALL PLANTS. 

It is not so generally known as it should be that 
Pelargoniums are very excellent greenhouse wall 
plants (see illustration). Many of the strong- 
growing Zonal kinds are remarkably well 
adapted for this purpose, and so are the Ivy- 
leaved ones. The old early-flowering varieties 
of the large-flowered section, Gauntlet and 
album multiflorum, do well on walls, and amateurs 
who may wish to have a little variety in their 
greenhouses would do well to bear in mind 
the value of the strong-growing Pelargonium* 
as wall plants. B. 


POIN8ETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 


This is one of the brightest and most attractive 
plants we have for decoration during the dullest 
months of the year. It would be difficult to 
find anything to surpass in brightness the beau 
tiful scarlet bracts or leaves which surround the 
terminal clusters of rather inconspicuous flowers. 
Although, strictly speaking, a stove plant, 
when properly treated it is a fine subject for 
conservatory or house decoration. It has now 
been in cultivation upwards of fifty years, yet 
its culture does not seem to be too well under 
stood at the present time. Like many other 
plants from the tropical regions, this is often 
kept too close and warm during the summer and 
autumn. Being naturally of rapid growth and 
inclined to grow tall, under close treatment, 
especially when shaded as well, the plants run 
up until they are too high for ordinary uses 
Various modes of treatment are recommended 
by different growers, and no doubt when pro¬ 
perly carried out each may be equally success 
ful. If treated as follows there will be little 
difficulty in growing short sturdy plants, which 
will keep their foliage and produce fine heads of 
the beautiful scarlet bracts. In the first place, 
the strongest and best ripened plants should be 
selected for stock. After being well dried off, 
these may be cut back to where the wood is 
quite firm. They may then be stored away 
under the stage in a warm house, laying the 
pots on their sides, so that no moisture gets to 
the roots, and remain in this condition until 
they begin to start into growth in the spring. 
I like to keep them dormant as late as possible, 
bat as soon as they begin to start they should 
be stood upon the stage and a little moisture 
given. Water should be used very sparingly 
until the roots have started sufficiently to take 
it up. After they have well started a little 
manure may be given to induce vigorous 
growth, good strong cuttings being the first 
step towards success. 

Cuttings put in in June or July will make 
the best plants. The first batch, however, will 
be ready much earlier than this, and it is advis 
able to take the cuttings off as soon as they 
have made sufficient growth, especially where 
the stock is limited. When the cuttings are 
taken off some dry sand should be at hand to 
apply to the base, which will stop the milky Bap 
from flowing. The cnttinga should be put in 
singly into small pots, using a light sandy com¬ 
post, If everything is in readiness they can be 
taken off and put into the close propagating-pit 
without getting withered. I like to delay 
watering for a few hours, which gives time for 
the base to dry up sufficiently to prevent further 
bleeding. If kept close and well shaded they 
will soon take root. They must be removed 
from the pit as soon as they have started, and 
may be gradually exposed. When well rooted 
they may be potted on into 5-inch pots, in which 
they will flower. I have seen them succeed 
well in various composts. I prefer loam, leaf- 
mould, and well-rotted manure, with a sprink¬ 
ling of sharp sand, but haye-feen good results 
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when potted in the first-mentioned, and also 
when peat has been the chief component. 

Watering is a most important matter, either 
excess being squally disastrous. In growing ths 
plants on they should have as much light as 
possible, and plenty of ventilation during the 
summer. I have seen them grown in pits with 
the lights off during fine weather, but I prefer 
to keep them under glass. When the plants are 
well established liquid-manure may be’ used 
freely. In the autumn, as Boon as the nights 
get cool, a little fire-heat should be given. The 
temperature requires careful regulation, for 
although no visible barm is done by keeping a 
low temperature, the result will be seen later 
on, as when more warmth is given for the 
development of the bracts the green leaves will 
fall off. On the other hand, the plants grow 
very rapidly just before they begin to set their 
bloom, and a high temperature will result in 
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tall, leggy plants. JuBt before the flower-heads 
begin to form the plants may be kept a little 
drier, and no manure should be used. As soon 
as they are well set, or the first bit of colour 
can be seen, more warmth may be given and 
liquid-manure supplied freely. I should add 
that those propagated early may have the tops 
taken off. These make good cuttings, and tne 
plants will make two or three shoots, and if 

S otted on into larger pots they will make equally 
ne heads of bracts as those with single stems. 
The main points towards success may be summed 
up as follows : Strong cnttinga struck late in 
the season, careful attention to watering, regular 
attention to temperature, and a light position as 
close to the glass as poshible. 

Varieties : There are several slight variations 
from the type, besides which we have the variety 
with creamy-white bracts, and the double form 
—P. pulcherrima plenissima. This is more 
delicate than the normal form, but is well 


w orthy of cultivation on account of its coming 
in a little later, and when well grown it is more 
showy. In addition to the whorl of braots at 
the base of the cluster of flowers, each flower has 
another whorl of smaller bracts, which arc 
equally bright in colour and fill up the centre 
well. The white variety, P. pulcherrima albida, 
is rather delicate and does not form such large 
heads ; nevertheless, it is very useful, and should 
be more extensively grown. Of other varieties 
rosea-carminata is distinct; the bracts are hardly 
so bright as those of the ordinary type ; its 
chief recommendation is that it comes in a little 
earlier. Some years ago Mr. Spary, of Brighton, 
raised a batch of seedlings, among which were 
several distinct variations. These were exhibi¬ 
ted at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but owing to their not having names, 
the committee did not deal with them, and Mr. 
Spary, who was then in failing health, did not 
take the matter further. I do not know if the 
varieties were entirely lost, but they do not 
appear to have been offered in the trade. I 
believe other growers have raised seedlings, but 
those above alluded to are the most distinct 
that I have seen. M. 


The Scarborough Lily.— Now, just as 
they are commencing to make fresh growth, is 
the right time to repot plants of this deservedly 
iavourite Vallota. Plante that have been 
wintered in a greenhouse from which frost has 
been just excluded, and watered occasionally, are 
now in luxuriant health, and producing quanti¬ 
ties of young bulbleta round the base of the old 
bulbs. It is a mistake to let these charming 
plants go very dry, even during the depth of 
winter, as they aro properly evergreen, and if 
watered each time the soil shows signs of 
dryness, even during the depth of winter, will 
retain a quantity of foliage in quite a cool tem¬ 
perature. There are two ways of growing this 
plant, one being to give each—young bums or 
offshoots and all—a moderate shift every eprmg, 
when a glorious mass of flowering bulbs will be 
the result in three or four years* time, and the 
other to remove the offsets and keep the single 
old bulb in a pot of about 0 inches diameter. 
Even quite small bnlblets, with two or three 
leaves each only, will, with good culture, become 
nice flowering plants in eighteen months’ time. 
Vallota purpurea occasionally perfects one or 
more poas of seeds, and if this is sown when 
ripe, a number of sturdy little plants will 
result. The way to induce this Lily to bloom 
freely is to treat it generously, ana ripen the 
growth by free exposure to sun and fresh 
air in July and August.—B. C. R. 

Yellow spathed Callas.— There are 
two very distinct Yellow Callas or Arum Lilies 
in cultivation, one named C. Pentlandi and the 
other C. Elliottiana. The spathes of the former 
are of a rich golden-yellow colour, large, and 
are very handsome, in rich contrast to the deep 
green leaves. Like the common C. udhiopica, 
that may be seen in every florist’s shop, it is 

S robablv a native of South Africa, and first 
owered with Mr. Robert Whyte, Pentland 
House, Lee. It is interesting to notice that the 
bulbs were given to Mr. Whyte by a friend, who 
expressed the conviction that one of them would 
prove to have yellow flowers. The flowers of 
such a distinct novelty was naturally looked 
forward to with keen interest, and one would 
probably have rose spathes, but, as far as 1 
know, this decided departure has not yet re¬ 
vealed itself. C. Elliottiana, also & yellow 
spathed, but quite distinct from C. Pentlandi, 
the flowers of, the former being marked with 
white, similar as in C. hastata, and it has been 
suggested that C. Elliottiana is a ctobs between 
the common Calla and C. hastata. Whatever 
the parentage of either novelty, it is satisfactory 
to know that they are likely to prove good gar 
den plants. Then here is the further anticipation 
of varieties with spathes of other colours. A 
rose variety would indeed be an acquisition. — 
C. T. 

Spring flowering bulbs in pots.— It 

is strange that amateurs do not grow more the 
many beautiful kinds of spring flowering bulbs 
that may be bought very cheaply. Bulbs potted 
up in the autumn will give welcome bloom in 
the early year, and as a rule about six bulbs in 
each 5 inch pot will be ample. A very useful 
flower for this purpose is the Glory of the 
Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilice), which is a perfect 
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W jed on the rockery, onoe it gete established, 
if such » ch&rming thing oftn be that doecribed. 
In ft pot the flower* are naturally pretty, their 
colour being ft bright blue, the oentre white, 
and it* relative, C. Sardensis, may be also that 
caltivftted, the flowers of whioh are smaller and 
of intense bine shade. Then one may have 
8oilla bifolia, the many bnlbs of balboas Iris, as 
L Baker iaaa, I. reticulata, Snowdrops, the 
finer kinds of Crocuses, and many other gems 
of the opening Year. A greenhouse may be mode 
bright with colour with the use of such bnlbs. 
-V. C. 

3224 —Primulas for spring. —Presum¬ 
ing that the Chinese Primulas are meant, there¬ 
fore to obtain a good bloom next year in* the 
spring, the seed should be sown in May or Jane. 
The seed will not vegetate all at once, bnt will 
appear irregularly. The small seeds should be 

{ tricked out in small pots in sandy soil; loam, 
eaf-mould, and sand in equal proportions suits 
them. The seed at that time of the year will 
vegetate in ft garden frame ; but it will come up 
more freely in a hot-bed with a little bottom- 
heat. The plants should be grown in frames 
with a north aspect until the end of September. 
Any of the leadirfg seedsmen who advertise in 
Gardening can supply the seed, and each of 
them have what they term their own strains. 
Mot many seeds are found in a packet, and it is 
best to get a packet of each colour, rose or pink, 
deep-red (this is termed in the trade scarlet 
ana crimson), white, and in red varieties.— 
J. D. E. 

3294 —Shading for a conservatory.— 
The best shading is a medium scrim sold for the 
purpose by horticultural sundriesmen, to run 
up and down with lines and pulleys. This is 
expensive. The cheapest and a good blind from 
the sun is a green powder sold under the name 
of “ Summer Cloud.” Paint the glass outside 
according to directions ; it can easily be washed 
off again in the autumn.—J. D. E. 

— The most suitable shade is afforded by 
tiffany blinds, as they can be rolled up and down 
according to the weather, and taken away in 
the autumn when no longer required. If you do 
not mind the extra expense roller blinds are far 
preferable, neater ana better for the plants. 
They are not then in perpetual shade, so to 
speak ; but if you think a cheaper shading would 
be better in your case, try some preparation, 
such as “ Summer Cloud,” or a good material 
for shading is made by mixing lime or whitening 
with milk until it is quite tnin. This will be 
found very useful, and another good preparation 
is Brunswick green, dissolved to the consistency 
of thin paint. A dense shade is unnecessary. 
At one time houses devoted to Ferns had green 
glass, as it was thought that every ray of sunlight 
was hurtful. We have learnt better now.— 
C. T. 

3286. — Calceolarias In frames. — I 
should begin hardening the plants off at once 
by drawing off the lights on all fine days, and 
giving more and more air, at nights also, unless 
very frosty. During such weather as we are 
now enjoying scarcely any protection is neces¬ 
sary, and if gradually inured to free exposure, 
by the early part of next month the frames may 
be removed altogether. Get them planted where 
they are to flower about the middle of April, 
as they never do so well as when planted 
early.— B. C. R. 

— If the plants are in a position sheltered 
from the north and east, the frames may now be 
removed. I have had some hundreds of cut¬ 
tings in boxes in a cold pit, and they were 
turned out-of-doors on the 4th of March. They 
will be planted out in a border much further apart 
than they have been in the boxes during the 
winter. The plants will increase in size until 
it is time to plant them out in the flower garden. 
—J. D. E. 


-Tou may take the frames off now If you can sub¬ 
stitute a covering of canvas or oiled oalioo for them till 
the plants get thoroughly hardened.— E H. 


3297.— Plants for the wall of a green 
house. —A collection of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums would be very effective and the flowers 
would be useful for cutting. The following are 
suitable: Souvenir de Charles Turner, Madame 
Thibaut, Mignon, Jeanne d’Arc, H. Connell, La 
France, and Sarah Bernhardt Plant 3 feet apart, 
and the wall will be covered in one season. 
Clematis indivisa lobata and Passiflora Eynsford 
Gem will cover Jbhq roof. The variegated 
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Cobesa scondens will moke a pretty creeper for 
a greenhouse, very free in growth.—E. H. 

-Camellias would be very suitable for 

such a position—nothing better could, in foot, 
be named. Fuchsias also might succeed fairly 
well, but •* Geraniums,” and Eucalyptus in 
particular, would not thrive at all well, both 



being essentially “ sun-loving” plants. Next to 
Camellias, Habrothamnus elegant, H. fascicu- 
latas, and H. aurantiacus would be most likely 
to succeed. Any of the finer kinds of Clematis, 
also Passiflora ccerulea and C. Constance Eliott, 
would flower fairly well, but I should give the 

f (reference to Fuchsias and Lapagerias at more 
ikely to thrive and bloom abundantly.— 
B.*C. R 

3229.— Oannas from seed.— It is late now 
for these, February being the proper month to 
sow, but if the seed is got in at onoe in a brisk 
hot-bed, and the plants pushed on with plenty of 
heat, moisture, and nutriment, they will make 
fine plants and bloom well in August or 
September. The seed should be soaked in 
water at 90 degs. to 100 degs. for twenty-four 
hours, then sow in pans of light, rich, sandy 
soil, plunge in a hot-bed of 80 degs. to 90 degs., 
and keep moist. Pot them singly when 3 inches 
high, push on in a warm moist atmosphere, and 
repot as required. Old plants are propagated 
by division of the clustered crowns in spring, 
the pieces being potted singly and started in a 
gentle heat.—B. C. R. 

3289. — Greenhouse for succulent 
plants. —This class is by no means particular, 
and will succeed in a structure of almost any 
kind, but by preference it should be light, sunny, 
and well ventilated. On the whole, I should 
prefer a span-roofed house in a fairly open 
situation, and 16 feet or 18 feet in width, with 
two pathways, two narrow (3 feet) stages on 
each side for the smaller plants, and a wider 
central one for the larger specimens; length any¬ 
thing over 25 feet. Such a house should be 
heated by two rows of 4-inch hot-water piping 
all round, but a smaller or narrower structure, 
especially if a lean-to might be efficiently and 
cheaply warmed by means of a flue, as these 
plants do not suffer from a dry atmosphere like 
most other subjects.—B. C. R. 


Drawings for “ Gardening. 11 — Reader* will 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get epeeimene of 
beautiful or rare Jtoieere and good fruite and vegetables 
for drawing. The drauringt to made will be engraved in 
the beet manner , and will appear in due eoune in 
gAsnssms Iiaustkatid. 
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FORCING EARLY VEGETABLES ON 
HOT-BEDS. 

Those who ore responsible for keeping up the 
supply of vegetables are aware of the advantages 
of obtaining early those kinds which may he 
forwarded by forcing, and such being secured, 
it generally gives satisfaction to all concerned. 
It does not matter to what extent the usual 
winter kinds have been provided, such as the 
various Kales, Broccoli, Leeks, and the usual 
routine of root crops, the palate is apt to tire of 
these unless they can be varied by forced pro¬ 
duce. Certainly it will depend upon the means 
or appliances provided whether foroed produce 
may be secured or not, for without the ways 
and means, no man—let him be ever so pains¬ 
taking or persevering—can be expected to cope 
with the difficulties which would beset his path 
without the aid of pits or frames, and also a 
certain amount of fermenting material. With 
these aids provided, then the forwarding of 
early vegetables could be carried out in a suc¬ 
cessful manner. I look upon a good supply of 
fermenting material as being a surer aid to 
secure good produce than even heated pits, un¬ 
less it be with such vegetables as French Beans, 
or even Potatoes and Asparagus, although these 
two latter kinds are generally the most satis¬ 
factory when one is supplemented by the other. 
Fermenting material stimulates growth without 
unduly drying up the atmosphere, and with a 
body of this for bottom-heat root crops are more 
satisfactory in everyway. Carrots, Radishes,and 
Potatoes and Turnips (see illustration), as root 
crops, are seldom found fault with for being too 
early, and, of course, the same may be said with 
French Beans, Asparagus, or even Lettuce. 
Rhubarb and Seakale can hardly come under 
the heading of forced vegetables in the same 
sense as the other varieties mentioned, for 
although these are foroed, certainly they are 
different from the other kinds, so need not 
further be referred to. 

Gentle and lasting hot-beds ore what is 
needed, and this can only be provided with 
abundance of good stable-litter and a plentiful 
supply of leaves, preferably Oak or Beech, 
although others may be relied upon when these 
are not forthcoming. At the present day, now 
that heating by hot water ana light structures 
may be had at a much cheaper rate than for¬ 
merly, the old system of heating by fermenting 
material has gone out of date. Merely carting 
the litter from the stables and mixing a quan¬ 
tity of leaves with it, to be made up into a bed 
at once, is almost worse than nothing at all. In 
the first place, this would heat so violently as 
to be dangerous to plant any kind of vegetable 
for fear of its being injured by burning, and also 
because when once this violent heat stage has 
passed the bed as rapidly cools, until the heat 
is very quickly expended and of little use for 
stimulating the crop. A gentle and lasting 
heat is what is wanted, ana this can only be 
secured by properly preparing the material. 
The litter must be well Bhaken out in the act 
of turning, the leaves also being added as the 
work proceeds. In the course of a day or two 
the mass will require turning again, and 
perhaps again and again until the violent heat 
is expended, when it will be ready for forming 
into beds. In my own case I have deep brick 
pits, and although with these linings cannot be 
added, yet by well preparing the material the 
brick walls confine the heat sufficiently to bring 
the crop to maturity. The heating material 
being confined, the heat is not blown out to 
the same extent as when the beds are exposed. 
This is the more reason why hot-beds are beat 
formed in sheltered places out of the range of 
rough winds. In making the beds, well shake out 
the material as the work proceeds, building the 
sides up perpendicularly, beating them well with 
the back of the fork. Placing the material on 
in layers and trampling it down is not the best 
system to adopt m making a hot-bed. The 
depth of the beds must be gauged by the crop it 
is desired to plant. For instance, a depth of 
3 feet will be ample for Carrots and Radishes, 
the same for Lettuces, and for the earliest 
Potatoes 4 feet, although later on 3 feet 
will be ample. The beds should be formed 
about 6 inches larger than the frames to be 
placed bn them, and it may be necessary to 
place other fermenting material within the 
Original from 
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frame to assist in bringing it up to the desired 

height. 

Ordinary garden soil is not the best for 
the crops to root into, unless leaf • soil and 
burned garden refuse or any lighter material 
that will assist in ensuring a genial root-run be 
added to it. Old potting-soil, also the old 
material which has been utilised for Cucumbers 
and Melons, with the addition of burned refuse, 
is as good as anything for the purpose, and a 
depth of 8 inches or 9 inches of this spread 
equally over the frame will ensure rooting spaoe 
suitable for any vegetable crop. Carrots and 
Radishes may well have a frame or part given 
up to each, although the latter may well find 
a place in the Potato frame, being ready for use 
before being smothered up with the Potatoes. 
The evil generally is in sowing the Radish seed 
too thickly, as in this case one crop spoils 
the other, and especially the Radishes. The 
Potato sets being previously sprouted, these 
should be set out not less than 15 inches apart 
in drills drawn 4 inches or 5 inches in depth. 
Whatever crops are grown, it will greatly 
depend upon the management of the frames 
whether they turn out satisfactory or not. 
Allowing the soil to become so dry as to shrink 
from the frames is a grievous evil. Although 
Potatoes do not show signs of distress so quickly 
as Radishes, Carrots, or even Lettuce, yet the 
produce will be very scanty unless the soil is 
kept nicely moist. Radishes and Carrots would 
also be poor in quality and tough in texture, 
and the quicker they are grown the more satis¬ 
factory the crop. Keeping the frames unduly 
close, and perhaps forgetting about the ventila¬ 
tion until the temperature is raised high by sun- 
heat, and then suddenly giving perhaps a great 
amount of air, cannot but affect the crop to a 
serious extent. Leaving the ventilation on too 
long, although this may not affect the growth to 
a serious extent, yet by closing early so as to 
retain as much solar heat in the frame as con¬ 
sistent with safety, often makes a difference of 
a fortnight in the time of the crops coming to 
maturity, and which is to be considered when 
perhaps forcing against time. Covering up the 
frames during the night is another detail which 
should not be neglected, taking the precaution, 
however, of not covering up so early as to 
exclude daylight, also uncovering early enough 
in the morning for the same means—small 
points certainly, but often neglected. Coming 
to 

Lettuce, see what capital produce inay be 
had by the aid of shallow and gentle hot-beds. 
Forcing Lettuce is resorted to a deal more than 
formerly, and this change was brought about 
on account of the Parisian market-gardeners 
supplying our markets with sweet and tender 
Lettuce, whilst in our gardens such produce 
was conspicuous by its absence ; and, indeed, 
our markets are still principally provided from 
that source. At one time this kind of Lettuce 
was looked upon as only being able to be pro¬ 
duced in France, but quite as good may be 
grown in this country by adopting the hot-bed 
system. Varieties of the Early Paris Market 
are the kinds used, and from plants provided 
by autumn sowing already under hand-lights or 
cliches placed rather thickly together on long 
and shallow hot-beds, the earliest are now ready 
and followed by others. Certainly light, arti 
dcally-heated structures have superseded 
hot-beds, and have to be resorted to where 
fermenting material cannot be had, but the latter 
is still the best for many purposes. A. 

A few good Peas. —One of the most 
useful and productive Peas in cultivation is 
Duke of Edinburgh. The pods aro not large, 
and the plant grows tall—often 7 feet or 8 feet 
—but it keeps on growing, flowering, and 
podding continuously in a way that no other Pea 
I know of does, affording an unbroken supply 
for eight or ten weeks at a stretch. Duchesse 
lb an exceedingly handsome Pea, with unusually 
Large straight pods and Peas of the finest quality. 
It is very even in growth, and a well-grown row 
just in perfection is quite a picture ; but, unlike 
the former, it is soon over. Wm. Hurst is by 
far the best dwarf Pea we have, verv productive, 
and seldom exceeding 15 inches in height. For 
succession I find the old Sunrise as good as any. 
-B. C. R. 

3271.—Good King Henry. —This is the 
Chenopodinm Bonus Henricus, or Goose-foot, 
and is sometimes used as a vegetable, being 


supposed by some to be a good substitute for 
Asparagus, and the leaves when the plant has 
made some growth are used as a substitute for 
Spinach. The young shoots are cut as Asparagus 
in April and May, and when well grown are as 
thick as the little finger. They should be 
planted in a sunny position to come in early in 
April. The plant is a free, vigorous grower, and 
may be raised from seeds or plants put in some 
time in April. The ground should be well 
trenched and richly manured, and manure-water 
may be used during the summer months when 
the plants are in free growth. The plants should 
be set out 9 inches asunder.—J. D. E. 

— This vegetable is in season as soon as the leaves are 
large enough to be used as Spinach, and will continue 
usable till the growth gets old and tough in summer. The 
young shoots are sometimes used like Asparagus in spring, 
but it is only from strong roots that such shoots can be 
taken without injuring the orops of Spinach-like leaves.— 
E. H. 

3274.— Mushrooms in a frame —Mush¬ 
rooms may be grown successfully in any kind of 
frame made with rough boards, with a water¬ 
proof cloth or wooden shutters to cover over the 
top. The shutters will be better than glass, as 
Mushrooms do not require light, and the glazed 
lights will make the frame too hot in summer. 
The site for the bed might be excavated a foot 
deep, as shady spots should be selected, or some 
place not much influenced by the sun’s warmth, 
for the spring and summer beds. The manure 
should be worked into a sweet, genial condition 
by fermenting in a heap before making up the 
bed. But the manure should always during the 
procsss of fermentation be turned over before 
the heap gets very hot, as manure that has spent 
itself in heating is not adapted for Mushrooms. 
When the ammonia has all been driven out, as 
Mushroom-producing material its value has been 
injured. This is one of the reasons why Mush¬ 
room-beds faiL Another important matter in 
connection therewith is to keep the heap of 
manure sheltered from heavy rains ; it is abso¬ 
lutely useless for Mushroom growing when much 
washed with rains or overheated. If the beds 
are made in a wooden frame, covered with 
shutters, the depth need not exceed 15 inches, 
and the top may be made flat. When made 
altogether in the open air, the beds are usually 
made in a ridge form, with a base of 3 feet or so, 
and the ridges about 2£ feet high, rounded at 
the top. When made in this way the whole of the 
surface is available for the Mushrooms, and, of 
course, the whole of the surface will be planted 
with spawn. The beds should be made quite 
firm, the shutters placed over, and the bed 
then left till the temperature is steady from 
85 degs. to 90 degs., a thermometer being placed 
with its bulb sunk 3 inches or 4 inches in the 
manure to indicate the condition of the tempera¬ 
ture. Break ^the spawn in pieces j a couple of 
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A good form of White Clarkia. 

inches in diameter, and place them just under 
the surface about 8 inches or 9 inches apart, and 
then beat or press down the surface to a firm 
and level condition ; and when it is ascertained 
that the spawn is working freely, cover the bed 
with sifted, loamy soil one and a-half inches, beat¬ 
ing it down with the back of the spade. Leave 


the thermometer inside, put on the covers, and 
in six weeks the Mushrooms ought to be coming 
through, and a damp over with a rosed pot with 
tepid water will be advantageous ; but the bed 
will not require heavy watering till the crop of 
Mushrooms begins to thin off a bit, then a soak¬ 
ing of liquid-manure, in which a little salt has 
been dissolved, will give an impetus to produc¬ 
tion.—E. H. 

- You appear to have a wrong idea about 

the value of a frame for Mushroom culture. Its 
only value for this purpose is that it serves as a 
protection, otherwise as good Mushrooms can 
be grown during the summer without it, and 
the time is near when the beds can be 
made up in sheltered places in the open better 
than they can be made in a fram 3 . If you have 
suitable manure you may make up a bed in a 
partially shady place, and place the frame upon 
it. A bed of well-prepared manure 2 feet 
6 inches high will give all the heat necessary. 
After the spawn is inserted keep the bed in 
darkness ; but you had better have a ther¬ 
mometer in the frame to indicate the tempera¬ 
ture—if it exceeds 65 degs. ventilate it to bring 
it down to that figure ; if it sinks lower than that 
pat a lining of stable-manure round the bed, 
reaching half-way up the frame. Give the bed 
a gentle watering three weeks after it is 
spawned ; but the water must be warm. In 
cold, windy weather cover the frame up with 
mats or dry long litter, or the heat will get 
blown out of the bed. If you have to make up 
the bed fully exposed to all the sun, keep the 
frame well covered up in bright weather.— 
J. 0. C. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GOOD ANNUALS. 

Clark ias. 

It would, we think, be well if amateur gar¬ 
deners would bear in mind the claims of the 
Clarkias as being amongst the best annuals. 
They are extremely showy and easy of culture. 
Seeds may be sown in spring or in autumn out-of- 
doors. When the plants are in their flowering 
quarters a distance of 9 inches to 12 inches 
apart should be allowed. Most annuals are 
spoiled by overcrowding. A good form of 
White Clarkia is here figured. 


EVERLASTING PEAS. 

These start early into growth, and anyone 
anxious to increase his stock should lose no 
time in lifting and dividing, as they push out 
strong underground shoots before making any 
8how above ground. They are not only valuable 
plants for screens or covering arbours or wire- 
ences with a wealth of foliage and blooms, but 
they are specially adapted for cutting. Although 
there are several varieties of Peas of Everlasting 
or herbaceous habit of growth, Lathyrus lati 
folius is the best, for it produces large spikes of 
rose-coloured flowers on long, stout footstalks 
that are most useful during the latter part 
of summer, when a good many of the 
garden flowers are beginning to wane. It 
vs not at all particular as to soil or 
situation. I plant the roots at this time 
of year on any bank or spare piece of soil, and 
stick in some good stout, rough Pea-sticks, and 
let the Peas ramble at will over them, and well 
do they repay the space they occupy. The 
white variety, Lathyrus latifolious albus, is a 
charming plant, but by no means so vigorous as 
the rose-coloured variety. I grow this against 
low walls, on which some wire-netting is 
fastened to train the growth to ; and in prepar¬ 
ing the site, I take out a wide trench two 
spits deep, and in the bottom I put about 
6 inches of brick rubbish, and on this a layer of 
turf, and fill in with good garden soil. The 
plants are put in about 3 feet apart on slightly 
raised mounds, and when in good condition few 
white flowers are more useful than this one is. 

J. Groom, Oorport . 

3188. — Culture of Pinks. — The Pink 
should be more grown in gardens, as it is not 
difficult to cultivate, and gives plenty of flowers 
early in summer. You will find Mrs. Sinkins 
one of the most useful kinds, but the flowers 
are unfortunately much given to splitting. They 
are, however, large, white, and fragrant. Then 
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there is the charming fringed white, called 
fimbriata alba, the common kind familiar in 
every cottage garden, Anne Boleyn (rose, the 
centre deep-crimson), Ascot (pink, the centre 
carmine), Lord Lyons (deep-rose), and Rose 
Perfection (cherry-rose. A few of the choicer 
show kinds comprise : Minerva, Boiard, Ethel, 
Modesty, Empress of India, Ernest, Henry 
Hooper, Duke of York, Duchess of Fife, and 
Louisa, James Thuraban, Eurydice, R. S. 
Hector, Ophelia, Godfrey, Amy, and the Rector. 

I do not know whether they are all in culti¬ 
vation, but that may be ascertained on appli¬ 
cation to a nurseryman who especially grows 
this class. The White Pinks, Anne Boleyn, the 
Clove Pink, Ascot, and Lord Lyons would make 
a good commencement. Pinks are not so 
fastidious as the Carnations, and good plants 
put in now will bloom in the summer, but the 
soil must be well prepared. The proper time to 
plant is quite the early autumn and in the 
spring. Make the plants firm, as they are some¬ 
times loosened by frost, at the same time care¬ 
fully stirring the surface of the bed, and a slight 
dressing of well-decayed manure will do no 
harm. As regards the propagation of the Pink, 
the best way is by pipings, which may be taken 
late in June, and they will strike readily in 
a piece of ground prepared in a shady corner, 
the soil made fairly rich. Cut the pipings below 
a joint, dibble them into the prepared soil, and 
place a hand-light over them. They will root 
well under such conditions, and even in the 
open in a shady corner if the soil is light, and in 
the event of hot weather Bhaded ana wintered 
with a fine rosed watering-pot, so as to make a 
spray, twice a day. It is not necessary, but 
hurtful, to drench them ; merely, so to speak, 
syringe them. When dibbled into a wooden 
box, and stood over a gentle hot-bed, roots are 
formed very quickly, bub it is not necessary to 
go to this expense and trouble. When rooted, 
plant them out in a prepared bed to get 
thoroughly established, ana in September put i 
them into the positions they are to occupy in | 
the garden. During the winter season, if there 
are frosts, then thaws, it will be necessary to 
look to the plants occasionally to see that they 
do not get thrown out of the ground. Avoid 
wet, ana we advise you to raise the bed a little 
above the ordinary level. As you are late with 
the planting do not delay, choosing the first 
fine day, and a mulching of well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould will afford the plants 
much assistance. If you need information on 
growing plants for exhibition flowers, a separate 
article will be necessary, but I presume you 
only require the Pinks for ordinary garden 
decoration.—C. T. 

The Japan Primrose.— This fine Prim¬ 
rose should be in every good garden. The plant 
makes a strong, vigorous growth, and although 
on its first introduction considered tender, it 
was soon found to be quite hardy. On the 
rockery, border, or where opportunity occurs 
in the woodland, P. j&ponica is at home, delight¬ 
ing in a shady position, which is also moist. 
The leaves, when the plants make good growth, 
are large, and the scapes tall, bearing the 
flowers in tiers, opening one after the other, 
and thus maintaining a display over a long 
season. One gets great variety in the colours. 
The richest is the deep-crimson kind, with a 
darker centre, but there are also white, salmon- 
rose, and various other shades. This variety 
in the colouring makes the plant more interest¬ 
ing. Seed sown in the usual way in a seed-pan, 
and placed in a frame, will germinate well, 
remembering that it sometimes remains dormant 
a considerable time. Those who can plant this 
Primrose in the woodland will be well repaid by 
the fine growth of the plants, the long succession 
of flower, and varied colours. It may also be 
grown in pots, but I do not care for it thus 
used—not so much as in the open.—Y. C. 

The Balearic Sandwort.— A charming 
plant for covering the facings of stones on the 
rockery is the Sandwort of the Balearic Islands 
(Arenaria balearica). It covers the stones with 
a green carpet, spangled in the spring and 
summer montns with a multitude of white starry 
flowers. When planted against the stones in 
fairly light soil it will in time creep over them 
and hide their sharp outlines. This note was 
prompted by a mass of it recently noticed on a 
bit of rockery, the position moist, and the plant 
was of the richest green colour, as refreshing 


to look at as the Grass in the fields. It seems | 
to dislike very hot situations, preferring moist¬ 
ure and moderate shade. It is a delightful 
thing to establish upon a walL—Y. C. 

A fine Sunflower. —A very fine Sun¬ 
flower, one of the best of all the perennial kinds, 
is maximus, which makes a splendid bed in the 
autumn months. It is well named, the plant 
growing over 6 feet in height, and the flowers of 
large size, rich yellow in colour. Although of 
such bold character it is neither coarse nor un¬ 
gainly. A well-prepared ground is necessary, 
but in mo?t gardens this Sunflower will attain 
fine proportions, blooming freely in the later 
>ntha of the year. Autumn is most thought 1 
of now, and the truth is that September and 
October may, with a proper selection of plants, 
be made as gay almost as summer. The Heli- 
anthuses are a host in themselves, and of many 
kinds this is of fine character.—V. C. 
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Garden edgings.— I have notioed lately 
several queries in Gardening respecting garden 
edgings and substitutes for tiles. In very large 
gardens plants are used for edgings, and such 
things as the Mossy Saxifrage, Thrift, London 
Pride, and Stonecrops are excellent for the .pur¬ 
pose, not being cold and hard as the common 
tiles one sees in gardens. A very charming 
edging is made of stone, over which StonecroDs 
and Saxifrages are permitted to grow. In 
country gardens the Gentianella may be encour¬ 
aged as an edging, its mat-like growth adapting 
it well for this purpose. The Common Thrift 
(Armeria vulgaris) is a very distinct edging and 
pleasing to look at at all seasons, being rich- 
green throughout the winter, and when in bloom 
a mass of rose-piuk colour. London Pride is 
another plant for edging, and if not allowed to 
get starved flowers freely. It is usually thought, 
however, that this familiar plant will stand the 
roughest treatment and the poorest soil; but it 
must have good ground to ensure satisfactory 
growth. In the London parks, Regent’s-park 
in particular, the Mossy Saxifrage and London 
Pride are freely used, and succeed well in spite 
of smoke.—V. C. 

3291.— A flower-bed. —Begonias (Tuber¬ 
ous) are the plants for your purpose. Procure 
enough one-year-old tubers (mixed colours look 
best, I always think) to fill the bed when planted 
about a foot apart. Start them in shallow 
boxes of sandy loam and leaf-mould in the 
greenhouse, pot singly when in growth, and 
plant out the second week in June. They will 
flower continually until the first frost. If you 
cannot do this, you must buy plants in growth. 
Work the bed well, and mix a moderate 
quantity of leaf-mould, spent Hops, or well- 
decayed manure with the soil.—B. C. R. 

-You must wait until the foliage of the 

bulbs has died down before vou lift them, if you 
wish to get a good display of flowers next season. 
At the end of May vou could plant many 
charming things. Tuberous Begonias would 
bloom throughout the summer until cut off by 
frosts, and the plants, if of a good strain, are 
very neat and the flowers bold, varied in colour, 
and produced above the truss of rich green 
leafage. They would certainly make it brilliant, 
and you could have as an edging some variety of 
Tufted Pansy as Archie Grant, the colour of 
the flowers agreeing, of course, with the kind 
of Begonias used. A white-flowered variety, 
with an edging of light blue of Tufted Pansy is 
very pleasing. Then you have also Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, succulents which are very interesting 
m a bed, if several kinds are mixed together, 
Lobelias, Calceolarias, Petunias, and various 
other bedders; but I should plant Tuberous 
Begonias, one colour for the oentre, then a line 
of another shade agreeing with that in the middle 
of the bed, and an edging of Tufted Pansy. 
Tuberous Begonias seem less monotonous than 
Pelargoniums, Petunias, etc.—C. T. 

3283.— Flowers under trees. — Bulbs, 
such as Aconites, Snowdrops, Daffodils, and 
Wood Anemones, would do very well for early 
spring flowering. Primroses also and Poly¬ 
anthus would be suitable, as would also Yiolas 
in variety, Forget-me-nots in variety. The 
British plant Woodruff, would be charming. 
One of tne Everlasting Peas might be planted 
to train up the stems. Clematis Flammula 
might be made use of in the same way. Among 
annuals, Limnanthes Douglasi and Nasturtiums 
in variety would help to brighten up the place, 


and some of the long shoots of the tall Nastur¬ 
tiums might be trained up into the trees.— 
E. H. * 

— There are very few annuals that succeed 
to any extent in shade; but seed of Pansies 
sown at once in a frame will produce flowering 
plants by about July. Auriculas, Primroses, and 
Polyanthus sown now will also flower next 
spring, and thrive well. Other suitable sub¬ 
jects are Violets, Lilies of the Valley, Peri¬ 
winkles, Daffodils, Hypericums (Rose of Sharon), 
Hepaticas, Myosotis (Forget - me - note), and 
Snowdrops.—B. C. R. 

-You cannot grow annuals or such things 

under the shade of trees, but Daffodils will do 
welL In market gardens this bulb is largely 
cultivated thus, and a charming picture is pro¬ 
duced, as well as ample cut-bloom afforded. 
Lily of the Valley might be also planted, as it 
likes partial shade, and good clumps of it put 
in at once will bloom this year. You may 

{ riant Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots—and they 
ook remarkably well under an Apple-tree— 
Solomon’s Seal, and Spanish Squill. I like to 
see Daffodils, however, preferring them to any¬ 
thing else for such a position.—C. T. 

3273 —A bed of Begonias.— I do not 
think you will be verv successful in pegging 
these plants down, as the stems are very apt to 
snap off just above the bulb if pulled about. 
If you want nice dwarf plants have nothing to 
do with old bulbs, which always grow more or 
less tall and “ leggy,” but procure either quite 
small tubers of last year, or good forward seed¬ 
lings of this season ; these always make the 
prettiest plants to my mind.—B. C. R. 

- Why not let the plants grow their own 

way to develop their characteristic habit and 
growth ? The Tuberous Begonia is one of.the 
most compact plants one can use for bedding, yet 
it is not general. If you get a good strain you 
will not be troubled with leggy stems, but the 
growth will be even, bushy, and the flowers pro¬ 
duced in profusion just above, a rich and 
effective result. If you put out good plants as 
soon a9 all fear of frost is over, you will get a 
rich display of colour if a variety of colours is 
chosen.—C. T. 


321 1 . — A wind-swept garden.— I should 
think you are well ad viral by “ J. C. C.” to set 
a double row of Elms at the north end of your 
garden. But with an extent of 2 acres in such 
a situation you will not find one break to the 
wind sufficient. Where there is anything in the 
nature of a draught the current sweeps down 
again very soon. You will need several screens 
across the garden. If you plant hedges, Haw¬ 
thorn or Beech might serve the purpose, or 
perhaps one of Damson-trees amongst the vege¬ 
tables. Yew or Box will make a more fitting 
screen near the lawn or flower beds. Wattled 
hurdles or rough wooden trellises covered with 
Creepers might serve and take less space. Years 
ago I saw a garden in a very windy part of 
Cheshire, near the Mersey, that was a good 
example of making the best of a bad site. The 
house stood in about an acre of ground ; a leafy 
screen of trees enclosed the whole plot. In 
front of the house was a small paddock ; 
behind, the ground was divided into little 
squares by deciduous hedges, at least 10 feet 
high. The garden was famed for its fruits, 
especially Fears ; they grew on low trees inside 
the closes. Original and unusual in aspect, this 
garden had a charm of its own. On the windiest 
day on that bleak coast there must have been 
shelter in that sequestered spot. Screens are 
largely used in the Scilly Isles. Without this 
protection it would be impossible for the 
inhabitants of those exposed islands to grow the 
Daffodils and other spring flowers that they 
export in such numbers.— All Winds’ House. 

3248.— Seeds of hardy perennials. 

— The best way is to sow these in well- 
worked beds of sandy loam, with which has 
been incorporated a moderate quantity of leaf- 
mould. If the weather is dry, cover with mats 
until germination has taken place; these are 
better than Moss or litter. The seed maybe 
sown either broadcast or in drills, preferably 
the latter, on account of the greater ease of 
weeding. Sandstone grit is quite unnecessary ; 
if the soil is naturally coarse or rough, make up 
a fine surface with old potting-soil, road- 
sweepings, or the like. Some time in April is 
the best season to sow.—B. C. R. 
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FRUIT. 

BEST EARLY APPLES. 

Echlinvillb Sbedlixo. 

Tiit* Apple (here figured), as is pretty well 
known, grows to a prodigious size, and generally 
is a free bearer, and it cannot be surpassed 
for cooking whilst in season. It does best as a 
naturally-grown pyramid, with very little 
pruning. As a dwarf standard, with, say, a stem 
of 3 feet, it succeeds well. This variety is quite 
as profuse as the old Keswick Codlin in the 
formation of fruit-buds, these appearing even 
quite plentifully on the wood of the current 
season, and this on the Crab-stock, which is 
well suited to the variety. A. 


SLOPING VINE BORDERS. 

Is the majority of cases Vine borders have to 
be of dimensions, form, and constituents not 
always under the control of those who make 
them, but there are many blunders that might 
often be avoided. The prevailing idea would 
appear to be that they must be given 
a good slope from the back to the 
front, and, as far as outside borders 
are concerned, this form answers well, 
not because a good fall to the front 
helps to throws ofT excessive rainfall, 
but rather on account of a slight 
angle bringing the border more under 
the influence of all the sunshine 
going. Now I believe that this plan 
of sloping outside Vine borders may 
easily be overdone, while they are 
altogether uncalled-for and faulty 
when similarly constructed inside the 
houses. Warmth and air are un¬ 
doubtedly most congenial to Vine 
roots, but when these conditions are 
made paramount, events may not 
prove so satisfactory as anticipated. 

The roots, and through them the 
Vines, more often than not suffer 
from want of moisture than of heat, 
and it is the sloping borders that 
dry up the most quickly, being also 
much the most difficult to remoisten. 

Nor is this the only fault I have to 
find with this class of border. It is 
my firm belief they do more to pro¬ 
mote an injuriously deep root action 
than is atoned for by an increase in 
the temperature of the soil over that 
of more flat or nearly level borders. 

The cultivator, by top-dressiDgs of a 
root enticing or root-inducing mate¬ 
rial, contrives to fill the surface of 
the border nearest the stems with 
abundance of root fibres, only to lose 
many of them when their hungry 
points spread a short distance to¬ 
wards the front. A portion of them 
strike downward, but only a com¬ 
paratively few find their way into the 
surface of the more shallow part of 
the border. Doubtless much can be, 
and very often is done towards keep¬ 
ing the fronts of borders well filled 
with roots by means of liberal top- 
dressings of soil and manure, mulchings of leaves 
and strawy manure also being applied ; but these 
alone are not sufficient, and plenty of water 
most be supplied during a moderately dry time, 
or otherwise not many healthy root-fibres will 
be found. When we come to discuss the state 
of sloping 

Inside borders, the objection is even more 
pronounced against this method of forming them, 
in not a few instances the gardener has scarcely 
any choice in the matter, or is under that 
impression, the initial mistake having been 
made by the designer of the structures. Too 
often the foundations are not got out deep 
enough to admit of a good depth, or, say, from 
3*> inches to 3 feet below the aoor-sillor level of 
pathways being obtained, and raising either the 
one or the other being almost out of the question, 
a sloping border is the almost sure consequence. 
The very illustrations of vineries given by some 
of the leading horticultural builders, showing 
inside bordeis make these sloping abruptly to 
the pathway on both sides, no matter how nar¬ 
row one or both of the widths may be, and 
unless the gardener has had some previous 
unsatisfactory experience in th^matter, thaf * 
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also fixed very low, and not unfrequently only 
a short distance from where the stems of the 
Vines will be located, the evil being aggravated 
accordingly. In the latter case not only is 
there every prospect of the narrowest portion 
of the border becoming much too dry, but that 
at the deepest side will also be robbed of much 
moisture by the hot-water pipes. Plenty of 
cases are met with where the return-pipes are 
actually buried in the soil or mulchings, render¬ 
ing this “aa dry as a bone," and destroying all 
active roots that come into contact with it. Once 
borders thus situated become dry, it is next to 
impossible to remoisten them by ordinary 
measures, and if the roots leavo such unsuitable 
quarters and force their way through brick or 
stone wralls into the open ground, this is nothing 
to be wondered at. In this neighbourhood 
there are two vineries with inside borders neces¬ 
sarily made sloping to the pathway, but, for¬ 
tunately, the gardener in charge fully realised 
the danger of allowing them to become quite 
dry, and the quantity of water applied daring 


>revious 
, that.is 
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the inevitable style of border that will be made, three or four years. Many of the old roots 
To make matters worse, the hot-water pipes are ! found might well be cut back 4 feet or more, 

while those better furnished with fibres or 
presenting a healthier appearance generally, few 
of which probably will be found within 
4 feet of tne boundary wall, might be pre¬ 
served. A width of from 4 feet to G feet having 
been cleared, the latter figure being by no means 
extreme, especially in the case of very old or 
much exhausted borders, add a fresh width of 
2 feet or rather more of good, fresh, loamy 
compost. This must be kept up together by 
means of a wall of turves, the next best thing 
being a loose brick wall, which will be found 
quite strong enough for the purpose. A per¬ 
fectly flat outside border is neither necessary 
nor desirable : but it ought to be made very 
nearly so, the front wall being built up to a good 
height accordingly. The new portion of border 
should be sufficient for two years, and W’hen the 
time has arrived for adding another width the 
front of the turf wall may be shaved off with a 
■ spade, and the new soil be packed firmly again*t 
I the old loam. The latter being well stocked 
l with roots it wifi not be long before the new soil 
is also taken possession of, the conse¬ 
quence being an improvement in the 
Vine’s health. It may not always be 
convenient or possible for a new width 
of border to be added, good loam, for 
instance, being very scarce in many 
gardens. In this case, the slope of a 
border may be gradually lessened by 
simply lightly top-dressing the deepest 
part, and more heavily so the front, 
with fairly rich loamy compost. This 
should attract many rootB, and in any 
case render it a much easier matter to 
well moisten the border whenever 
necessary. Doubtless the autumn, or 
before the leaves are changing colour, 
is the best time for interfering with 
the roots of Vines ; but there is no good 
reason why it should not be done any 
time before top growth is far advanced 
this spring. 

Top-drkssino may be applied with 
advantage at almost any time of the 
year. Inside borders may be levelled 
in much the same way, turf walls 
answering even better under glass 
than they do in the open. I have 
seen them bristling with great white 
roots, and the borders, when raised 
well above the level of the walks, and 
kept well supplied with water, must 
derive great benefit by the extra 
exposure to heat, air—mo st or other¬ 
wise. Better by far be content with 
a comparatively narrow square border, 
say, half the width of the house, than 
have a much wider sloping border that 
cannot so readily and surely be made 
congenial to the roots. Every drop of 
w’ater applied to a level border must 
find its way downwards or to where it 
is most needed ; whereas, there is very 
much waste connected with those that 
are sloping, especially if, as before 
hinted, they are allowed to become the 
least bit dry before the attempt is made 
to properly moisten them. Square or 
They | level borders are, therefore, the most economi- 
- al, and there is no mistaking which prove 


Ocr Readers' Illistration* : Apple “ Echlioville Seedling." Engraved 
for Qardkxixo Im.cstratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. W. Cooper, 
Man too, Promt, Somersetshire. 


the growing season was almost startling, 
are well watered, sometimes once and frequently 
twice in one week, and if only there had been 
more head room allowed, no fault could be 
found with the weight and appearance of the 
crops produced during the past six years. But 
what if water had been scarce—and it is far from 
being plentiful in the majority of gardens ? Or, 
again, what would happen if a fresh man, who 
did not consider the risks to be run, or, in 
other words, either did not believe in the neces¬ 
sity for or neglected to give so much water os 
previously, took charge of the place? Failure 
inevitable and complete would be the result of 
either a scarcity of water or neglect to apply it 
in abundance, always provided the Vines were 
unable to send their roots out into a moister 
root-run on the other side of the foundation 
walls. Having pointed out 
The evils attending the construction of 
slopirg borders, it is only right that I should 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. This is 
simple enough as far as outside borders are con¬ 
cerned. In not a few cases it would be a very 
judicious proceeding to considerably reduce the 
width of these borders, at any rate for some 


the best for the Vines to root into. 


3292 . —An Apple tree for a email 

garden. —It is not wise to encourage the 
growth of two kinds on one tree, especially such 
a weak growing sort as Irish Peach. No variety 
that I know of in the whole range of the kitchen 
section would match this dessert Apple in point 
of constitution, os it is naturally a weakly 
growing sort. Much better results would be 
obtained by restricting the whole of the tree to 
one kind. If an extra early Apple is wanted for 
the dessert Irish Peaoh is good, but a much 
superior Apple is Cox’s Orange Pippin in every 
respect. The best early Apple for cooking 
purposes is Lord Grosvenor, and for late use 
Lane’s Prince Albert, both remarkably free 
bearers.—8. P. 


A northern garden.— For the encour¬ 
agement of those who live in bleak districts in 
the north, I should like to say what flowers I 
have now (Feb. 23rd) out in my garden, which 
two years ago was simply a field. Four kinds of 
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Christmas Rases* Aconites, the large Snowdrop, 
the Pink and White Winter Heath, the large 
Hepatica angulosa, Pink and White Mezereon, 
Balbocodium verna, and Saxifraga Burseriana 
major. Besides these the dowers of little 
alpine Rhododendron are almost expanded, and 
are only waiting for a little sunshine, as are 
also the rosy blossoms of Saxifrage oppoaitifolia, 
the Pink Dog’s-tooth Violet, the ordinary 
Violet, the delicious sweet-scented Winter 
Heliotrope (Tussilago frag ran s), and the bold 
and yellow flowers of the Doronicum, and the 
Pink Megasea, and one of the Andromedas. 
Among the flowers out, I forgot to mention the 
Winter Jasmine, which has been in great beauty 
since November. I live on the Harrogate side 
of Leeds, and in a very cold, wind-swept district, 
but I do all I can by hedges and walls to pro¬ 
tect and make cosy nooks for my dear flowers. 
I have also several large raised mounds, with a 
few large sandstone blocks half buried in the 
rotted turf of which they are formed, in which 
smaller things that could not do with the oold 
damp of clay in winter live and flourish exceed¬ 
ingly. I think I have said enough to show that 
the coldest garden my be brightened by a few 
flowers, even in the bleakest season of the year, 
if their owners will have it so, and will take 
ordinary care in planting and sheltering them. 
—Northern eb. 


TBBJDS AND SHRUBS. 


3281.— Planting Rhododendrons.— If 
the loam is suitable in which the Rhododendrons 
are planted it is a good plan to mix with it some 
sand, and if leaf-mould can be obtained this is 
better than manure ; but a little manure, well- 
decayed, is excellent for Rhododendrons, and 
may be used whether they are planted in loam 
or peat. All kinds of loam do not suit Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and if it contains lime they will not 
thrive in it.—J. D. E. 

-There is a great deal of support in good 

peaty soil, owing to its being in reality formed 
of decayed growths ; hence, Rhododendrons do 
not need much artificial support when growing 
in such soil. In loamy soil, a little soot keeps 
it dry and more open, and also aids these plants 
very . muoh. Well - decayed stable - manure, 
especially such light material as comes from an 
old and dry Cucumber or Melon-bed, is also 
very beneficial when planting Rhododendrons 
upon loamy soil—P. U. 

-If the loam is suitable for Rhododen¬ 
drons they will be better without manure than 
with it, but unless your loam has been tried and 
found suitable, you nor any one else can say if 
they will take kindly to it. The composition of 
loam, however, differs so widely that it is just 
possible that which you have may answer. 1 am 
well acquainted with the behaviour of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons when growing in a loamy soil, which 
they like, and my experience is that they make 
stronger growth and produce larger trusses of 
flowers than these cultivated in peat, and I feel 
certain that manure mixed with the soil would 
be a positive injury, unless it was decayed almost 
into a powder. Thoroughly rotten manure 
spread on the surface they do not object to—as 
a matter of fact, when it gets well decayed the 
roots will come to the surface for it. As you 
evidently have to make your soil, I advise you to 
excavate the bed rather deep, if the position is 
naturally well drained, and in doing so allow a 
depth of 2 feet of soil, with the surface just 
under the surrounding level; this will give you 
space above for giving a top-dressing every 
second year, without injuriously raising the bed 
to the drying influence of sun and air.—J. C. C. 

-- Good loam will grow these shrubs well. 

Peat is better, but on loamy ground I have seen 
splendid plants. If, therefore, your soil is of 
this character, you need trouble no further, as 
you may expect excellent growth. When 

S lanted give a good watering in dry weather 
uring the summer, as Rhododendrons are apt 
to suffer if neglected in this respect. The finest 
examples in the country are grown on the fine 
Surrey loam.—C. T. 


-Unless the loam is naturally poor, the plants will 

do Just as well without manure as with, and whatever of 
this kind is used must be thoroughly decayed and sweet. 
If, however, leaf mould is procurable, it may be freely used, 
both mixed with the sail and applied as a mulch after 
planting, with the greatest benefit.—B. 0. R. 


— Over the red sandstone foundation, right through 
the country from Cheshire to Worcestershire, the Rhode- 
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dendron grows very well in the red loam, but I always 
found when I lived among them that a top-dreesiug of old 
leaf-mould, or very old cow-manure, had a enefloial effeot 
upon the else of the blossoms and the vigour of the plants. 
—E H. 

3272 —Watering Ivy.— It is too early yet 
to expeot Ivy to make much growth. It will 
grow fast enough presently. In the way of a 
stimulant the best thing is nitrate of soda, 1 oz. 
to the gallon of water. Dissolve a handful of 
soot in each canful as well, and soak the ground 
around the plant thoroughly with the liquid 
about once a month during the summer. If in 
a town the soot may be omitted.—B. C. R. 

— Liquid-manure, or a top-dressing of 
manorial compost, spread over the roots as a 
mulch will encourage the plants to make stronger 
growth. Old leaf-mould or very old manure 
mixed with loamy soil, used as mulch, will be a 
great help. Drainage from a manure-heap, or 
guano dissolved in water at the rate of half an 
ounce to the gallon, may be used.—E. H. 

-Ivies do not care for a good deal of 

water; all they need is a fairly moist soil. Bat 
if your position is unusually ary an occasional 
copious watering will benefit them. As you do 
not give the name of your variety, it is impos¬ 
sible to judge if it is naturally a strong grower 
or not. Although Ivies will thrive in very poor 
soil, they prefer a rich and open compost, and, 
minus these, applications of manure-water will 
benefit them a great deal. The drainings from 
a stable, freely diluted, guano at the rate of 1 oz 
to a gallon of water—in fact, almost any liquid 
stimulant will answer your purpose. There is, 
however, a vast difference. between the habit 
and strength of Ivies, and it is a pity you give 
no guide as to your variety.—P. U. 

- There is nothing much one can do except 

to leave the plants alone. It is quite unnecessary 
to dose Ivies with a liquid-manure or artificial 
preparations. The plants cannot be expected to 
make great headway in two years, but if they 
were planted carefully aud have siuce been given 
ordinary cultivation they will succeed well. 
Many complain that Ivies make such poor 
growth at the commencement, but the truth is 
that any kind of planting is thought proper. 
They are simply stuck in the ground and left to 
themselves. Always pat in good plants, and 
during the first two summers or so water them 
liberally in hot weather. Perhaps you have got 
some tender kinds or small-leaved varieties that 
will nob grow so strongly and quickly, or such 
sorts as Emerald Green, canariensii, and 
Rsegaeriana. If the position is very hot, and 
the soil unusually dry, as it is sometimes against 
a house, the growth of the plants would nob be 
very rapid. In that case give plenty of water in 
the summer months. Ivies like moisture and 
shade.—C. T. 

3285. — Lilac-bushes In a London 
garden. —“Solanum” cannot do more than 
he has done in order to indnoe these trees to 
flower in his position. They need a fair amount 
of light and sunshine to matnre the bloom-buds, 
otherwise flowers of any merit cannot result. 
As your plants are growing healthily, I would 
not manure them any more for a couple of sea¬ 
sons, when perhaps a less vigorous growth may 
mature more thoroughly and set its flower-bads 
better.—P. U. 

— Remove the suckers about the base of 
the shrubs, and provide the plants with an open, 
sunny spot, where they can get plenty of light 
and air. These are the chief things to consider, 
as the shrub will grow in almost any kind of 
material, but not make progress if cramped for 
room or deprived of proper air or sunshine. If 
your plants are healthy, and the spot is not 
shady and enclosed, there is no reason why they 
Bhonld not grow well. But doubtless it is the 
position they are in that is the cause of the 
mischief. In B&ttersea-park, for instance, the 
glorious masses of Lilacs are the chief charm of 
the place when in flower, but they get the two 
essential conditions, light aud air. Lilacs are 
good town shrubs when thus provided, or rather, 
one ought to say, excellent to plant in suburban 
gardens. Not many miles from the City I know 
several splendid specimens, given no attention 
from year to year, yet flowering profusely each 
season. They are, however, in fall light and 
get an abundance of air.—C. T. 

-These should be moderately manured and pruned 

annually, outtiog out the suokers and young shoots from 
the base, but they never flower aa freely in town as 
oountiy. The Persian Lilac is the most floriferous variety. 
—B. 0. EL 


i 3232 —Gold and Silver Ivies.— It is 
interesting to get so many queries in Gardening 
about Ivies, as they are very ch&rmiag in their 
variegated forms. As regards cultivation, Ivies 
do not really want any, the great point being in 
the first place, especially of the variegated 
kinds, to get good plants, so that they will grow 
away at once, and cover the wall quickly. Al*o 
daring the first summer, until they get 
thoroughly established, give liberal watering 
occasionally. Unfortunately, some of the best 
variegated Ivies are very tender. Madeiriensis 
variegate, which has bold, well-marked leaves, 
gets much injured in the winter if the weather is 
severe for any length of time, and Algleriensis 
variegaba is also apt to suffer. If, therefore, 
the situation in which you are going to plant 
them is at all cold, exclude these kinds. The 
following will, however, prove suitable, aud the 
variegation is well marked. You must try and 
get them true to name, as, from my experience, 
varieties are called,by different names in the 
various nurseries. Amongst the small-leaved 
varieties choose those named, and of each variety 
a short description is given. Marginaba major 
is very useful, the leaves medium iu size, and 
with a bold margin of yellowish-white colour ; 
the growth quick. Some of the variegated Ivies 
are not well coloured. Palmata aurea, for in¬ 
stance, is variegated in name only. Latifolia 
m&culata has large leaves, marbled with a 
whitish colour; and a suitable kind is also H. 
rhombea variegaba. Marginata robusta has large 
foliage, margined with silver. Those with small, 
silvery leaves of value are minor marmorata, 
which are well variegated, Foliis argenteis, mar¬ 
gined with silver, and H. japonica. As regards 
the golden-leaved kinds, a good selection would 
be of the larger-leaved varieties, Foliis aureus, 
the foliage medium in size, and the variegation 
decided, and it is of quick growth. Aureo 
maculatus is useful, the leaves variegated with 
a yellowish colour. While of the smaller-leaved 
varieties may be chosen marginata aurea, the 
foliage with a margin of gold ; and you may 
also select, if you need bushy varieties, very 
pleasing in a bed, the silver and golden varie- 

f ated varieties of arborescens. A very good 
vy for colour is atropurpurea ; its leaves are of 
a rich, bronzy-chocolate colour, abundant, and 
pleasing to look at in the winter months. All 
the kinds named are fairly robust, some more so 
than others; but it is the green-leaved kinds 
that are the stronger of the two. This is a good 
time to plant.—C. T. 

3225. — Grafting Rhododendrons.— 

There could not be a better time than the pre¬ 
sent for this operation, provided your stocks are 
in a fit condition. Seedlings ox the common 
ponticum variety are nsnally used as stocks 
upon which to work the choicer kinds. The 
method known as “ whip-grafting” is the one 
most generally practised. It consists of par¬ 
ing away a portion of the graft and a corre¬ 
sponding part of the stock, fitting the two 
together and binding them firmly. In the trade 
it is usual to pot the stocks and work them in 
February. The shelter of a close pit or under 
late Vines causes the sap to work early, and, 
being free from drying winds, a union is 
effected more securely than if grown out of* 
doors.—P. U. 


3288.— Belladonna Lilies. —These plants 
do not flower well in the open ground, unless 
they are planted in a good position, and in deep, 
suitable soil—loam, leaf-mould, and sand. They 
should also be planted in the front of a hot¬ 
house, facing the south. They succeed admir¬ 
ably treated this way in Kew Gardens. The 
bulbs may be planted iu June, and if they are to 
be grown in pots I would also plant them in that 
month; singly in pots would be the best way, 
using good sandy loam. They will only flower 
well if they are enoouraged to make good 
growth, for it is daring the period of growth 
that the flowers are formed for next year, and 
when the growth has been made the plants most 
have a period of rest. The Belladonna Lily 
should be put in a glass frame in the hot sun 
when resting. Dean Herbert writes in the 
“ Amarvllidaoeae,” page 276, that he planted 
bulbs of this Amaryllis at 2 feet distance from 
the front wall of a greenhouse and stove, and in 
favourable seasons he has had 200 flower-stems 
rise in September in thick patohes. He adds: 
“ I have seen thirty stems in close contact. A 
Original from 
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rich and even strong and manured soil is agree¬ 
able to them, and a south wall promotes the 
dying of the roots in summer. They very rarely 
flower with me in the middle of the garden.”— 
J. D. E. 

- 1 do not advise “Black Bess” to 

attempt growing these Lilies in pots or tubs 
unless she has plenty of room in her green¬ 
house, as they require a good deal of space 
through the winter, when room under glass is 
most valuable, as they begin forming their 
leaves early in the autumn, and develop them 
during the winter when the conditions are 
favourable. If they are unfavourable they make 
only a poor attempt to grow, and then they do 
not flower. If you make the attempt to grow 
them in pots take up the bulbs at the end of 
July, ana provide them with plenty of root 
room and a strong, but not overrich, soil. I 
advise you to try the effect of giving them the 
protection of a cold frame during the winter, 
so as to protect the leaves from injury. Take 
up the bulbs at the time I have suggested, and 
plant them close to a wall facing south, so that 
they can have fresh soil, and have a frame made 
about 18 inches wide, with a movable light to 
put over them during the winter—a long, bottom¬ 
less box with glass on the top would do. You 
will never get any flowers until the leaves 


blooming as they do in large clusters; Bank- 
siteflora, F^licit^ Perp^tu^e, and Leopoldine 
d Orleans are three of the beat light kinds, 
with Flora and Princess Marie of the darker 
or rose-coloured varieties. These, like the Hy¬ 
brid Bourbons, require merely to have the 
weakest wood thinned out, leaving all the 
strongest or as much as can be used. Of 
the Hybrid Perpetual class the following are 
a good half - dozen: Glory of Cheshunt 
(one of the best of all the red sorts), Princess 
Louise Victoria (yery free in the autumn and a 
good climber), Boule de Neige (the best of the 
whites). Climbing Pride of Waltham (pink), 
Climbing Edouard Morren (rose colour), and 
Climbing Victor Verdier (bright-rose). Of the 
Hybrid Teas, Cheshunt Hybrid (carmine), and 
Reine Marie Henrietta (deeper carmine), are two 
of the best, both growing freely. The Climbing 
Tea Roses of the Dijon class are amongst the 
best of all. Gloire de Dijon must still be 
included ; to it should be added Mme. Berard 
(of a deeper shade), Kaiserin Friedrioh (a beau¬ 
tiful newer kind, very vigorous), Mme. Eugene 
Verdier (chamois-yellow), Waltham Climber 
No. 3 (bright-crimson), and Belle Lyonnaise 
or Bouquet d’Or (the former a pale kind, the 
latter a deep salmon-yellow). To these must 
be added Celine Forestier (pale-yellow), R£v- 



Roses on arches. 


develop properly, and if you live in the north 
of England you had better give up their culture 
altogether.—J. C. C. 


ROSES, 

ROSES FOR ARCHES AND PILLARS. 

Roses which possess a vigorous constitution and 
annually make long growths for flowering the 
following year are the most desirable varieties. 
Selections may be made both for early flowering 
and for more continuous bloom through the 
season. Of the first-named class are the Hybrid 
Bourbons, some of which are the finest Roses 
grown when treated properly. My own plan is 
to lay in all the strong wood and thin out the 
weakest every spring ; on no account should the 
vigorous shoots be pruned, or fresh wood will 
only ensue. These strong shoots should not 
be left upright, but be trained over or down¬ 
wards ; hence they are better suited for arches. 
Thui treated they will bloom most profusely, 
yielding an abundant supply of flowers before 
the Hybrid Perpetuals are in many cases show¬ 
ing colour. Of the Hybrid Bourbons, the four 
finest are Blairi No. 2 (blush-pink), Charles 
Lawson (vivid-rose), Coupe d’H^bd (deep-pink), 
and Vivid (crimson). Hybrid China Mme. 
Plantier, a pure-white, is a delicately beautiful 
old-fashioned Rose, and very free-flowering. 
The Boorsault Roses should not escape notice; 
they are of the hardiest, and will thrive where 
many only fail or drag out a miserable 
existence. Amadis, one of the earliest, gra¬ 
cilis (bright-red), and elegans (crimson) are all 
good sorts. The Evergreen Roses (R. semper- 
virens) are among the very best for arches, 
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d’Or (buff), the well-known W. A. Richardson, 
and Lamarque (pure-white, should have a 
warm spot) from the Noisette class. For poor 
or cold soils the selection should chiefly be 
made from the Hvbrid Bourbons, the Ever¬ 
green Roses, and the hardiest of the Teas and 
Noisettes, as Gloire de Dijon and R6ve d'Or. 
In such positions manure should be used freely, 
that from the farmyard being preferable ; 
draining should also receive attention, being 
most essential. Moderate pruning the first 
season is advisable to form a good face. The 
ground for these Roses should be deeply dug 
or trenched, adding fresh soil as well as manure 
if the ground is not up to the mark. A mulch¬ 
ing after the planting is done is advisable ; for 
this I would prefer Cocoa-fibre to manure, as 
the birds would not be so disposed to interfere. 
Secure all the shoots then at once, or they may 
be injured by the winds, “ canker ” aiterwards 
setting in upon any gross shoots if damaged in 
this way. R. 


3280 —Exhibiting Rosea— The National 
Rose Society does not make any hard-and-fast 
rule relating to the sizes of boxes when exhibit¬ 
ing Roses—they simply make a few suggestions. 
As a member of the society, and an exhibitor for 
some years previous to its formation, I have 
found the following dimensions all I could wish: 
For twelve Roses my boxes are 2J feet long, 
2 feet 3 inches wide, and 18 inches deep. One foot 
of the depth is taken up by the lid. This is 
where it is most wanted, as you thus afford 
ample room for the blooms. On no account have 
any boxes that are made on a bevel, or higher 
at the back of the bottom part than the front 
of same. Your flowers naturally want to be 


higher and larger in the back row, and instead 
of having more room they receive considerably 
less. Boxes can always be pitched at any angle 
after they are placed on the staging bench. For 
six Roses I use a box 18 inches square. Ono 
does not want his set of twelve or six to appear 
as a continuation of his neighbour’s, and a little 
extra space prevents this. Keep the tubes well 
towards the centre of the boxes, forming three 
rows deep, whether it be for a set of six or 
twelve, four in a row, and two in a row respec¬ 
tively. As regards fixing the tubes, much must 
depend upon their make. I know some who 
simply about half-fill up their box with short 
Grass or litter, and then insert the tubes, after¬ 
wards filling in between with the freshest Moss 
they can obtain. By-the-way, fresh Moss helps 
the appearance of the blooms wonderfully. My 
own tubes are made with a Bquare foot, and over 
the corners of these I tack a thin lath, which 
keeps them firm and in their places during 
travelling. I afterwards fill in between them 
the same as already described. This is the most 
secure and simple way. If boards be used and 
a thin layer of Moss placed over this, there is 
the difficulty of making the same sticks secure, 
there not being sufficient depth of Moss to hold 
them.—P. U. 

3293 —Climbing Rosea in a lean to 
house. —As you want the flowers for cutting 
Cheshunt Hybrid appears to be a suitable Rose 
for your purpose, as it is a vigorous grower, but 
it is unfortunately very subject to mildew when 
grown under glass. General Jacqueminot would 
be my choice for such a position, as it gives you 
the colour you want. Then there is Reine 
Marie Henrietta (Red Glory) which is a capital 
grower, and if it gets plenty of light it flowers 
more or less all the summer.—J. C. C. 

- I should much prefer Reine Marie Ilenriette to 

Oheshunt Hybrid. It comes darker, of better shape, and 
keeps its colour better than the Rose you suggest, i also 
oonslder it a much freer bloomer. Yes, you can grow 
Chrysanthemums and a few Camellias in the same house 
very well.—P. U. 

3298. —Roses for the garden. —“ Rosy ’a ” 
experience of the varieties named is very much 
the same as my own. Silver Queen makes good 
growth, but opens much best during a dry 
summer. So, too, do the other more double 
varieties mentioned: Marie Rady, Comtesse 
de Serenye, and Ferdinand de Lesseps. The 
former of these must not be grown too generally 
if good blooms are to result I find it does much 
better when cultivated upon rather poor ground. 
Reynolds Hole grows well with me, but does 
not flower very freely. The following are twelve 
good Rosea, and I have placed the six dark ones 
first: Charles Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, 
Victor Hugo, Abel Carriere, Prince Arthur, and 
Madame V. Verdier; Mrs. J. Laing, Margaret 
Dickson, Boule de Neige, Miss Hassard, Elie 
Morel, and La France.—P. U. 

- Some of the Roses you mention are not 

habitually bad doers—Marie Rady and Comtesse 
de Serenye, for instance—the others, however, 
are of doubtful character, and I advise you to dis¬ 
card them. The following dark Roses are sweet* 
scented and fairly good growers : Prince Camille 
de Rohan and E. Y. Teas (crimson), Eclair anil 
Lady Helen Stuart (pink and other shades of 
colour included), Mr. J. Brownlow, Duchess of 
Albany, Mrs. J. Laing, Rosy Morn, Henrich 
Schultheia, La France, Magna Charta, Marie L. 
Peruett, and Elizabeth Vigneron.—J. C. C. 

— I am pleased to know that sweet-scented 
Roses are asked for. Everything, however, 
nowadays seems to point to the exhibition, and 
the finest show blooms are often, unfortunately, 
either practically scentless or very slightly fra¬ 
grant. One of the most fragrant Roses I know 
of recent raising is Augustine Guinoisseau, a 
beautiful garden Rose, popularly known as the 
White La France through its deliciously sweet 
flowers, which are produced freely, and white, 
touched with soft rose. It is a good autumn 
bloomer, and should be in every garden, whether 
large or small. Another exceptionally fragrant 
Rose is the Hybrid Comte d’Epresmel, one of 
the R. rugosa section, the flowers semi-double, 
but so fragrant that a few will scent a large 
room. It is one of the most fragrant Roses I 
know, and makes a fine spreading bush. Then 
you can have Gloire de Dijon, La France, the 
Hybrid Bourbon variety, Mrs. Paul (the flowers 
large, white, with the petals margined with a 
rosy tint, and of fine form), the well-known 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Caroline d’Arden (a 
Original from 
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rose-coloured H.P., very sweet), tbe old General 
Jacqueminot (crimson, but exceptionally sweet), 
Noisette Lamarque (whioh requires a south 
wall), Marshal Niel (also needing a warm posi¬ 
tion, and better tinder glass than outside), and 
such H.P.’s as Mme. Glemence Joigneaux, 
Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, and Mme. 
Gabriel Luizet, whilst all the Teas are more or 
less fragrant.—-0. T. 


FERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

Trichoma nbs pltjma. 

This feather-like Trichomanes is an exceedingly 
delicate and beautiful species; it has a wiry 
creeping rhizome, clothed with black hairs, and 
the fronds attain a height varying from 1 foot 
to 15 inches; they are three or four times 
divided, the segments being very slender, as a 
glance at our illustration will show. This Fern 
has always been scarce in cultivation, but its 
rare beauty should be a sufficient inducement 
for its greater popularity. Like all this 
class of Ferns, it requires an atmosphere heavily 
charged with moisture, exclusion from the sun’s 
rave, and a temperature which does not fall 
below 60 degs. at any season of the year. 

G. 


POTTING GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 
The recent bright weather has enlivened things 
considerably, so that I must recommend my 
friends who from time to time write to me not 
to forget these Ferns when the time comes round. 
Now the young Gold and Silver Ferns are begin¬ 
ning to grow again after the dull, cold days we 
have had, and all may begin to make ready 
to set them going again, and to make a really 
fine display of these Ferns, I would advise 
the use of last year’s young seedlings. Plants 
which are now occupying a 4-inch or a 5-inch 
pot should have a shift into one two sizes larger. 
These pots, well drained and a layer of Sphag¬ 
num Moss placed over the drainage, should have 
for soil about half and half good turfy loam, 
tolerably light, and good fibry peat, added to 
which should be some sharp silver sand and a 
little bone-manure; but this should be well 
broken, no large pieces of bone being left whole, 
but yet it should not be quite reduced to a fine 
powder, because it stands the chance of being 
washed out of the pot. In the growing season 
Ferns do like a little stimulant, but this should 
not be given in excess. Another thing which I 
have found to work wonders with the weaker 
Ferns is the use of broken bones for the drainage 
material. Try this, my friends, and tell me if 
it does not bring about a marked change. The 
plants of Gymnogrammas should not be tolerated 
in a ferrerv more than about two years, after 
which time they become too sticky and rough 
at the base, and a young plant is far preferable, 
and, if potted in the manner described, they 
soon make nice specimens. Jn selecting the 1 
kinds from the young plants pick out those 
which display the brightest colours, and the 
kind called ohrysophylla presents many varieties 
from seed, and the brightest and best only 
should be permanently used. G. sulphurea is a 
pretty constant kind, and, although pale coloured, 
is a perfect gem, when well grown. The same 
may also be said of G. l’Herminieri, although 
somewhat less pronounced than ohrysophylla. 
G. Laucheana is a good robust form of the last- 
named species, well deserving attention, whilst 
G. ohrysophylla cristata is a very fine variety, 
with dense corymbose heads, and the form 
known as G. luteo-alba is a broad, massive- 
looking plant with a heavy farinose yellow coat¬ 
ing on the under-side ; but I have only seen this 
in some gardens in the neighbourhood of Berlin, 
but it is a variety well deserving more extended 
cultivation. In G. oalomelanse and G. tartarse 
we have the fine Silver Ferns, which, however, 
vary very much, and require selecting in a 
young state, and, in fact, the first-named plant 
1 have seen quite destitute of farina. G. 
pulchella is a beautiful plant, with finely-cut 
and very white farina on the under side; and 
G. moilis, which I first saw in a Hamburgh 
garden, is quite a gem, being finely divided, very 
symmetrical, and covered below with a copious 
white farina. G. Wettenhalli, and is a crested 
variety, ooated with a sulphury powder; and 
G. decomposite is another species* although not 
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heavily coated with farina, yet claims a plaoe 
for the grace and elegance of its finely-cut fronds; 
whilst G. peruviana argyrophylla is noticeable 
for its pendent fronds, which are heavily 
caated'on both sides with' white farina; and at 
others with a sulphury-tinged coating. G. 
Pearoei is another species, with remarkably 
elegant fronds of a rich-green, and delicately 
divided, whioh must not lack a place in the cool 
fernery, for it comes from Peru, although it has 
no farina, saving at the base of the stripes; and 
last, but not least, is the fine variety of Schizo- 
phylla ealled gloriosa, which is one of the most 
elegant Ferns in cultivation, either for a hanging- 
basket or a pot, either with its long, arching, 
brilliant green fronds, which beoome proliferous 
at the apex, and its pinne are very elegantly 
divided, and I think it really looks at its best 
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when in a hanging-basket. There are a few 
other species, and a lot more varieties, whioh I 
could have called attention to if I had thought 
it was necessary, but this will be enough to 
satisfy my readers I have no doubt. Now 
with these plants coated with a farina whioh 
can be moved off the fronds with ease, my 
friends must understand the syringe must be 
kept quiet, or if used it will make a blurr in the 
whole lot; therefore, although maintaining a 
nice moist atmosphere, never let any water be 
u«ed upon the fronds, but maintain a tempera¬ 
ture not lower than 65 dega, and your Gvmno- 
grammas will grow and do well. J. J. 


Ferns in cases.— A neighbour of mine, 
who has been highly successful in growing Ferns 
in a case, 'prefers one of octagonal Shape to that 


of square or oblong form, on the ground that 
he gets mors views of the contents, but, pro¬ 
vided they are the proper sorts and well planted, 
they will do as well in one as in the other. 
When planting his Ferns, my neighbour brok 
up some light coke into pieces about the size of 
a Walnut, and laid them at the bottom of the 
caee to assist drainage. On this was placed a 
mixture of peaty soil and Cocoa-nut fibre, the 
proportion being two of the peaty soil to one of 
fibre. In this a few Ferns were planted, but 
not thickly, and they soon commenced to grow 
freely. Almost all our native Ferns will grow 
in a case of this kind, and not a few introduced 
species also, so the planter can make a choice 
to suit his own tastes. Water is seldom re¬ 
quired, and if the door be kept nearly constantly 
dosed but little evaporation will take plaoe. 
As a matter of course, the supply of water must 
be regulated by the season of the year.—D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

3290. — Old Chrysanthemums. — 
“ H. M. C.” must not expect to have large 
blooms and still have the plants bushy. He oan 
have them dwarf and have nice blooms, though 
the distinction between dwarf and bushy lies iu 
the fact that the latter have numerous small 
shoots, whereas the former have but a few, and 
these upright, not depressed as in the bushes. 
When the shoots are 5 inches high take out the 
point of each, this will check the upward 
tendency of the growth and induce the shoots to 
increase in number. Restrict the growths to 
two on each shoot and repeat the topping when 
they make 5 inches more growth. After that 
allow them uninterrupted growth, thinning the 
shoots to three on each main branch which will 
result iu those plants with sx growths from the 
bottom, carrying eighteen blooms and so on. 
One bloom to each shoot is sufficient to give 
good results when the quality is of more conse¬ 
quence than numbers. The bud which forms in 
the centre of each shoot always gives the beat 
results ; all those which duster about it ought to 
be early removed. Old plants like those of 
“ H. M. C.” will require more attention to 
watering and supplying with stimulants than 
young ones. They nave so many more roots, and 
these absorb the nutriment contained in the soil 
so readily.—E. M. 

— If you only want a dozen flowers to 
each plant you may stop the present shoots 
at 3 inches or 4 inches in length, and when in 
growth again shift them on into 10-inch or 
11-inch pots, allowing one bloom to each stem ; 
but if you want something uncommon, and have 
the space to house them, stop the growth twice 
or thrice, shift the plants on until 15-inch or 
18-inch pots are reached, tie the growths ont 
carefully, and feed liberally, leaving three er four 
buds on all the best shoots. In this way I have 
had plants of Mrs. Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, and others 5 feet to 6 feet 
through, and carrying between 200 and 300 good 
blossoms apiece—not perhaps good enough for 
exhibition, but fine for cutting, and producing a 
splendid effect in the mass.—B. C. K. 

3245.— -Glasses of Chrysanthemums. 
—You will find the varieties mentioned in the 
catalogue of Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham. Le Po&te de Chrvsanthemes (rose- 
violet and silvery-white), Mme, de Dubor 
(white, with stripes and blotches of violet-rose), 
and Mme. Dufosse (crimson-red, the petals with 
stripes of gold and tipped with the same colour) 
are early-flowering Japanese kinds, whilst 
Strathmeath is an American variety, one of a set 
of new early kinds sent out by the American 
raiser, Mr. Thorpe, and described as a cross 
between Nichols and Mme. Desgrange, the 
flowers of a very distinct new shade of rose- 
pink, and of good size, being produced at the 
j end of September.—C. T. 


8287.— Enclosinga garden with wire- 

netting. —I am doubtful about the wisdom of 
ket ping birds out of a fruit garden. I have seen 
it doLe and it did not pay. The tveee became 
so badly infested with insects that it was 
thought better to let the birds have their share 
of the produoe for the help they rendered in 
keening down inseots. I fan ay a garden without 
birds would not be a profitable one—at any rate, 
I should have more trouble wiDh inseots and 
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should incar a heavy expenditure in insecticides 
and w&ahes. It might, of course, be managed 
so that the birds oould have free access at all 
seasons, except when the fruit is ripe, or for a 
month or two when the buds were on the move 
early in spring, and in one instance where this 
was done the netting was thought to be a success 
Two-inch web would be too large for the top, 
as small birds would get through it and eat the 
buds in spring.—E. H. 

-2 inch mesh would keep out Blaokblrds and 

Thrushes, 1-inch would keep out all birds, excepting the 
small warblers and Tits; but to ensure your garden 
against all fruit-eating birds you must use J-inoh mesh.— 
A. O. Butler._ 

ORCHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIA SHUTTLEWORTH!. 

I have seen this plant recently doing so well 
and flowering so freely, and its blooms are so 
pleasing, that I am persuaded to recommend it to 
the growers of such plants as Odontoglosanm 
Alexandra and 0. Pescatorei, for in such a tem¬ 
perature as these delight in this Masdevallia also 
does well. It is now nearly twenty years ago 
since this plant was first found by my very old 
and good friend Mr. Shuttleworth, while engaged 
in collecting plants in New Grenada for his 
employer, Mr. Ball, of Chelsea, and at that 
time it was considered very rare. It has, how¬ 
ever, been found in some considerable numbers 
since then, and has been introduced successfully 
to our gardens, and, therefore, I bring it to 
yonr notice. When I first saw it in flower, 
which is fifteen years ago this very month, I 
thought it then, as I do now, one of the most' 
lovely gems in the whole family of Orchids. It 
has been made to suffer somewhat in its character 
of specific rank by being made to fall in as a 
variety of M. caud&ta, which is a plant that was 
named' by Lindley upwards of sixty years ago, 
and it is only conjecture that the present plant 
does belong to M. caudata at all, so that I am 
quite in accordance with Hooker, who published 
a figure of this plant in- the Botanical 
Magazine , t. 6,372, and which, although 
capitally rendered, does not do fnll justice to 
the plant—at least, I have now before me 
a more richly coloured and beautiful variety 
than the artist had in 1878. This plant 
was found by Shnttleworth growing on trees at 
an elevation between 7,000 feet and 8,000 feet 
above the sea level, and, consequently, requires 
cool treatment. The entire height, when out 
of flower, scarcely exceeds 6 inches ; but when 
in bloom these stand np above the leaves, and 
add a little to its height, and the beauty in 
these, as with the majority of these M&sde- 
vallias, lies entirely in the outer sepals, and of 
these the dorsal, or the upper one, is largest 
and concave. The sepaline parts measure about 
1£ inches across ; the upper one reddish-yellow, 
freckled with reddish-purple, and with numer¬ 
ous deep-red veins running up its entire length, 
the lower sepals being beautifully shot with 
rich purplish-mauve. Each of these segments 
is lengthened out into a slender yellow tail, ( 
considerably over 2 inches long, which makes 
the flower over 5 inches across. Another form 
has also been found named Xanthocorys ; but 
this differs only in colour, and is not so pretty a 
plant as the typical one ; the flowers are smaller, 
and mostly of a pale-vellow. These plants 
require to be kept with the Odontoglossum 
Alexandra and such like plants, and, like them, 
they like to be kept moist during the winter; 
but, of course, much less is required then than 
in the summer months, and they may be hung 
up, but the sun Bhould not shine upon them. 
They should be well drained, using for soil 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss in about equal 
proportions. My readers who have not this 
species will find it one of the most exquisite 
gems of the whole Orchid family. 

Matt. Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRAS. 

I am requested by* “ Birmingham ” to tell him 
all abont this plant, and how to manage it 
successfully ? This Orchid, it is said, was 
discovered by Hartweg, in the Province of 
Bogota, in the United States of Columbia, a 
little over fifty years ago, and at the present time 
Mr. Shuttleworth, the renowned traveller and 
oollectorof plants from that region, would appear 
te have a favourite spot about Paoho for ( retting 
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fine varieties of this plant from. It grows at 
from 7,000 feet to 8,000 feet elevation, so that 
the plant under cultivation requires to* be 
treated very cool, and under such conditions as 
we in former times should never have dreamed 
that Orohids would have lived ; and this is one 
of the things that I think the collectors in earlier 
timeswere not straightforward in telling us—the 
conditions under which these plants were found 
—and, consequently, so many plants from the 
earlier collections were lost; but now the mind 
of many amateurs seems to be running the other 
way, by wanting to grow them in the company 
of Cape and New Holland plants, and exactly 
under the same conditions ; but this will not 
succeed. I. .consider. the best kind of house 
in which to grow this family is a lean-to facing 
north, and this shonld be kept very moist 
daring the summer Beason, and less so during 
the winter, but still moist; the plants to be 
kept fairly moist at the roots. The tempera¬ 
ture of the house most not be allowed to fall 
lower than 45 degs. Some of my friends say 
48 degs. ; but the latter I find, although assert¬ 
ing the last-named figure with a loud voice, do 
not grow their plants to such perfection as my 
other friends who take the lower figure as the 
minimum. This is to be with a plentiful supply 
of fresh air at all times, saving in severe frosty 
weather, at night as well as by day, for in a 
state of nature the plants are not excluded 
from the fresh air that blows about them, 
and the advantage of night air I learnt some forty 
years ago; so you take my word for it, I have 
proved it to be quite the best thing. The soil 
beat suited for these plants is a mixture com¬ 
posed of good brown peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss in abont equal parts, and the pots shonld 
be well drained. Do not overpot the plants at 
any time, and if they do not absolutely want 
potting do not pot them now, for this I hold to 
be the very worst time to perform the operation, 
which should have been done in the month of 
October, and from now until the month of May 
will be the time to see them in flower. Now 
I hope my friend, who signs himself ** Red 
Something,” will be able to make a successful 
start with the two plants which he has bought, 
and anything I can add from time to time to 
assist him, I shall be very happy to do, if he 
will only ask. Matt. Bramble. 

3284.— House rubbish. —This is rather an 
unusual case ; the heap must contain some sort 
of animal matter to be so offensive. The best 
thing you can do is to cover it with a good 
thickness of earth, and leave it in that condition 
until the offensive smell is gone off. I should 
hope the rubbish-heap is not near any dwelling- 
house, or where anyone spends much time, as 
it must be positively dangerous to health to be 
in the vicinity of such a foul odour which must 
be given off by the decaying matter. I know 
that common garden refuse will create an offen¬ 
sive smell for a time ; but I never knew it so 
bad but what a man could turn the heap or move 
it about. I have, however, had to do it many 
a time, and without any ill effects.—.T. C. C. 

3300.— Funkia subcordata grand! 
flora. —Perhaps the following will assist 
“Black Bess.” F. grand i flora — at least, the 
plant I know under this name—blooms late in 
the autumn, and the flowers are sometimes cut 
off by early frosts. If planted outside it must 
have a sunny spot, sheltered, and a warm, light 
loamy soil. When potted up and kept in a 
light position in the greenhouse, and a good 
loamy soil used, it should produce its sweet 
white flowers in abundance. Your plants may 
require repotting, or the soil is poor, or the 
drainage disarranged, or similar drawbacks. 
Under the above simple conditions I have seen 
it thrive well.—C. T. 

3279.— A garden Bbed. —If the wheels 
are left on the railway carriage and sank in the 
ground a few inches or the ground made np 
around them, no other foundation will be 
required, and by no stretch of imagination 
could it be called otherwise than a tenant’s 
fixture. If permanently fixed in brickwork it 
is a question if the landlord could not, if he felt 
so disposed, claim it at the end of the tenancy. 
A neighbour has a railway carriage standing in 
his garden, the wheels simply let into the 
ground a little, and a very useful place it is. I 
believe the carriage cost £5, and is strong and 
serviceable, and with a little painting will last 
many years.—E. H. 


RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDBN'FS. 

Questions,—queries and an**ert are Inserted in 
Qiwmnm free charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their gutdonee. All oommunicattone 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely wnUen on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
OABDStmra, 87, Southampton-street, Covent*garden, Lon• 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubmbhss. 
The name and address of the sender ore required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
\n mind that, as GARDnmre has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
cmmuniecUions. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart* 
merits) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and cur readers will greatly 
obhg* us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist* 
once . Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may oHen be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres* 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Gaumsorb 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8313. —Auriculas.—What is the difference between 
the show and the alpine varieties f—H. T. 

8314. — Seed Potatoes.— I have a quantity of seed 
Potatoes, well sprouted. Should 1 out them in pieces, or 
plant them whole ?—J. F. 

8315. — Culture of Nertera depressa. — Will 
someone advise me the best way to grow this plant, also 
the exact temperature it will thrive most freely inf— 
Nsrtbra. 

8S16.—Checker-tree.— Will someone kindly give me 
the proper name of this tree f It may not be spelt right. 
I cannot find it in the " Dictionary of Gardening.”— 
Curious. 

3317. — Primula obconloa.— Can Primula obconica 
be divided, and, if so, when should this he done ? Has it 
any partiality as to soil? Full directions would oblige.— 
M. L. E. 

3318. —Dissolving? bones.— What is the best method 
of dissolving bones, and how should the solution be applied 
to wall.frult-trees, chiefly Plum, Pear, and Apple?— 
J. S. A. Beckett. 

3319. —A succession of vegetable orops.—Will 
anyone kindly tell me how to procure a succession of 
vegetable crops on a rather damp and shady piece of 
ground ?—T. H. 0. 

8320. — Pitcher-plant (Nepenthes Sedeni).— I should 
be glad if anyone would give me a few hinte of the oulture 
of this plant, and the heat it requires, and does it require 
heavy syringing ?—W. M. 

8321. —Introduction of the Fuohsia. — Will 
someone kindly inform me when the Fuohsia was first 
introduoed into England, by whom, and from what ooun- 
try ?—J. Surru, Luton. 

8322. — Belllcide, or Daisy Hradloator. —Will 
anyone kindly tell me whether the " Beilioide, or Daisy 
Eradioator,” does answer in destroying Daisies on a tennis- 
lawn?— Constant Reader. 

8323. — Plants for a Shelf.— Will someone kindly 
give me a list of plants suitable for a shelf which is difficult 
to water—plants which will not suffer if occasionally dried 
out, other than Caotus ?—0. N. P. 

8324. — Sedum Sleboldl.— Will some reader kindly 
give me information respecting this plant ? Does it bloom 
well, and what kind of flowers does it bear, and when ? Also 
what treatment should it receive?— Sedum. 

3325.-Saccolabium Blumei,<fcc. - Would “M.B.” 
or anyone else kindly give me a few hints on the oulture 
of this Orohid ? Is it a stove plant or not. and also state 
the culture of Dendrobium album?—W. M. 

3323. — drape “Gros Guillaume.”— I shall feel 
much obliged if someone would give me a few hinte about 
this Grape, as 1 have heard it is not worth growing, but I 
have planted a young Vine of this sort this winter?— 
W. M. 

3827.—Pig-manure in tbe garden. — To what 
advantage oan pig-manure be used in the garden ? Can it 
be used lor Beans and Peas, Cauliflower, Cabbage, Ac. ? Is 
it wise to use this manure at the time of planting?— 
Enquirer. 

3328.— Adlan turn Farley ense.— I shall feel much 
obliged if anyone would give me a few hints as to the 
culture of this Fern, and what heat it requires? And does it 
require much water, and does it want syringing over 
head?—W. M. 

8329. —Tufted Pansies.—Will anyone please tell me 
something about Tufted Pansies? Where they oan be 
bought (near Kingston, if possible)? The best sorts to 
grow, a dozen or so? The average prioe of the same?— 
E. Pluribcs Unvh. 

8330. — Anemones from seed —Will anyone kindly 
let me know when is the best time to sow Anemone 
fulgena and Anemone St. Brigid seed to get them to flower 
next February and March, ana how should they be treated ? 
i/ooality, Ireland.— Paddy. 

3331.—Lavatera arborea varlegata—I have 
some plants of L*vatera arborea variegaia, raised from seed 
last year. They are very leggy. Can I cut them down, or 
must 1 throw them away and start again ? Will the tope 
strike if put in as cuttings ?— O. N. P. 

8332. — Worm-casts on lawns. — Does anyone 
know of a suitable chain harrow or metal brush harrow to 
drag over lawns and scatter these, or will any maohine- 
maker invent and perfect such an implement? The roll, 
used once a week, makes ail smooth and tidy for two 
days, then tbe worms raise up the cake of soil, add more 
to it, and the lawn looks bad again for five days. If the 
little heaps were scattered the appearance would improve 
qulokly-R. W. . :j| ,| f rCr , 
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8838.—Plant* for a cool-house.—I have a small 
lean-to greenhouse without any heating. Will any of your 
readers advise as to plants suitable? Would Tomatoes 
succeed ? It is sheltered nearly all round, and entirely on 
the north and east sides.— Beginner. 

3834.— Stove in a greenhouse.— I have a green¬ 
house heated by a brick flue. Will someone kindly tell 
me if I could use a Tortoise Slow Combustion Store placed 
outside the house in place of the brick furnaoe, connect¬ 
ing it with the old flue inside ?— Tortoise. 

3335. -Bos© “ Star of Waltham."—I have a Rose 
which was described by the nurseryman who gave it to 
me as the “ Star of Waltham." I see in the catalogues 
that this Rose Is crimson; mine is a bright-pink. Are 
there two Roses of the same name ? - Rosy. 

3336. — Saxifraga longifolla, &c.—Will eom® 
reader kindly tell me the kina of flowers Saxifraga long! 
folia and Saxifraga pyramidalis bear, and at wbat time of 
the year ? My plants are in pots in the greenhouse. What 
Is the best treatment for them?— Saxifraga. 

3337. — Pln©-appl©8. —Would someone kindly tell me 
when I must start to syringe suckers in 0-inoh pots, and 
when I should repot them ? They are strong plants, and 
are healthy. And should I use troughs on the pipes, and 
State the heat the Pine plants should be kept In ?—W. M. 

3333 — Apricot “Moor Pork.”—Would someone 
kindly give me a few hints on the culture of a tree of this 
fruit? It seems to be making a lot of wood, and it was root- 
pruned two years ago, and we only had seven fruits from 
ft last year. They do not do in Cornwall like they do 
upwards.—W. M. 

3330 — Painting a window-box.— I am fitting up 
a window-box, and shall feel mnoh obliged if you will 
kindly inform me what I shall paint or otherwise coat the 
inside with to preserve the same from rotting away wi«h the 
action of the damp, as I understand ordinary paint is 
injurious to plants?—O. 8. 

3340. -Propagation of Hydrangea panicu¬ 
late —There seems soma peculiarity about this variety 
as to its propagation. I tried to strike the hard wood, 
but failed. Tne young growth I tried in a hot-bed ; 
these damped off. Will someone kindly advise me the 
best mode of multiplying it, also as to its culture?— 
Hydrangea . 

3311.— A plague of sparrows.—I am over-run 
with sparrows, wnich are moet destructive, and do an 
immense amount of damage to almost everything in the 

{ garden—flowers, fruit-trees, and vegetables Can anyone 
nform me of a remedy for these pests at onoe, easy and 
certain ? Shooting in a small garden is, of course, out of 
the question.—M. L. E. 

3342 —Euphorbia splendens.— I shall feel muoh 
obliged if some reader will give me information respecting 
the culture of this plant, also as to the best method of 
training a plant in a pot ? I have seen illustrations of 
plants trained in a very curious manner. My plant is a 
very small one, with one straight stem about 15 inches 
high.— Euphorbia. 

3313— Heating a green house. —Would glazed 
stoneware socket pi pee answer for beating a greenhouse 
with hot water os well as the usual iron ones f I think a 
few weeks ago “B. C. R.” mentioned them to be used for 
a flue, S3 I should like to know if they would stand hot 
water, as they would oost considerably less than iron hot- 
water pipes ?— Sussex. 

3844.—A Tomato-house.—I have a house whioh I 
wish devoted to Tomatoes. I should like to know how 
high the borders should be to grow them in ? My house 
is span-roofed, and I have a border all round, about 2 feet 
from glass. Is this too near glass to put in Tomato- 
plants? When the plants are high, are they trained up the 
glam in wirts?—J. F. 

3345. —Culture of Chrysanthemums.—I should 
be glad of a few hints from “ E. M.” on the oulture of 
Anemone and Pompon Chrysanthemums, when they 
should have their last shift, and when the buds should be 
taken ? Flowers are wanted for exhibition about the 10th 
of November. And a few hints about Chrysanthemum 
Mrs. Alphtus Hardy ?—W. M. 

3340 —Caterpillars on Gooseberries and 
Currants.—Will someone kindly tell me the best way 
of getting rid of caterpillars from Gooseberries and 
Currants, other than picking theYn off? I have tried 
syringing with soft-soap and paraffin-oil, a teaspoon ful 
In a oucket, and thought I had got rid of them, but, 
alas ! they are there again.— A2scul a puts. 

8347.—A removable greenhouse.— As to a 
tenant’s or removable greenhouse, will someone kindly 
tell me if I should make a frame of wood—that Is, of 
planks screwed together—and should I build a brick wall 
upon the plank frame upon whioh to fix a lean-to green¬ 
house ? Would the same be considered portable, and so 
removable? My plank frame would only lie upon the 
ground.— Wulfrun a. 

3843 —A S wree t water Grape-Vine.— I planted a 
Sweetwater Grape-Vine last November against a 10-feet by 
20-feet wall in the open facing the south-west. It is 6 feet 
high. I shall be glad of advioe as to how I shall proceed ? 
Should I out it baok or not? I should mention that I dug 
out the soil to about 2} feet, drained it with broken pan¬ 
tiles, and fllltd In with yellow loam, leaves and bones, 
and planted.—H. O. 

8319.— Varieties of Roses.—I ehould be muoh 
obliged to “ J C. GV' or “ P. U.” if they oould tell me if 
there is any possible means of telling the different varie¬ 
ties apart ? The Noisette* and the Teas seem to be closely 
alike; in fact, I have seen Mardchal Niel classed as a 
Noisette, also a Tea. The Bourbon and H. P. are not un¬ 
like. Any information as regards foliate or flowers to 
tell by will be thankfully jwceivea?—H. T. 

8350.— Treatment of Ten-week Stocks —Win 
anyone kindly let me know how to grow German Ten-week 
StookB properly ? I always sow the seed in a hot-bed 
about the 20th March, but when the seedlings oome up 
and get strong, the stems all get black near the roots and 
the plants die away. This even ooours when they are 
transplanted from tne seed-box into another box. Soil I 
use is a nice, rich, sandy vegetable loam, and the hot-bed 
oommenoes at about 60 degs., with a decrease from that 
onwards —Paddy. 
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8351. — Building a greenhouse —I should be 
very grateful if anyone would tell me how to set about 
building a new greenhouse ? I wish to have it a span-roof, 
about 8 yards or 10 yards long, by about 4 yards wide ? The 
principal point I want to know is-whether Is it cheapest 
to build with brick or dressed stone ? Also, would It be 
cheaper to have the frames, ho., made at home, thaw 
sending away for them ?— One who would Like to Riee. 

8352. — Oat flowers for winter.— Will someone 
kindly give a list of plants to produce blooms, mostly 
white, for cutting next winter and spring ? What plants 
for that purpose oould be raised from seed sown now or 
later; when should seed of the following be sown, and 
what treatment would they lequire for winter blooming : 
Heliotrope, Marguerite Carnation, 8nowflake, Winter, 
flower n jor Tree Carnations, Mignonette? I oan command 
a good temperature.—G. S., Hants. 

3353. —Horse droppings-— Would “J. c. C.” or 
“ J. D. E.” kindly inform me if they consider fresh horse- 
droppings a good thing to mix with loam for potting 
Zonal Pelargoniums, or would they prefer well rotted 
manure from an old hot-bed? The latter is very well 
rotted indeed. Further, would they oonsider it advisable 
to shake all soil from the said Pelargoniums when the 

i same seems a little mouldy or fungusy from using leaf- 
soil in pocting-oompost?— Zonal Pelargonium. 

3354. —Fowls in a garden.— Will someone kindly 
say what 1 had better do under the following circum¬ 
stances ? My neighbour refuses to keep his fowls within 
bounds, but allows them to trespass in every garden 
around. I oannot afford to place wire-netting around my 
open wire fenoe, as it would oost me £2 or more. I hhve 
counted thirteen fowls in the garden at onoe, and it is 
useless attempting to do any garden work till the nuisance 
be stopped. Will some reader kindly advise me?—O. N. P. 

3355. -Badly-shaped Asaleas.— Would j. o. C.” 
kindly inform me the best w«y to treat badly-shaped 
Azalea indica plants? They are moderately oovered with 
bud now, which are mostly at the outside branches, 
rbese (the outer branches) are taller than the middle 
ones, which have scarcely any buds on. Shall I shorten 
the long growths, and, if so, may I expeot a good show of 
bloom next spring ? I oan give them a fair heat to start 
in, say 50 degs. at night, or more. An early reply would 
oblige.— Azalea indica. 

3356. — Treatment of Peach-trees. — Will 
“ J. C. O.” kindly tell me the treatment I should follow 
with regard to my Peach-trees? About onoe a month 
during winter I had the border watered with tepid 
manure-water—they are now ooming Into bloom. I 
ventilate freely every mild day, and never let the soil get 
dry. I should like to know if, so far, I have done right? 
When ought I to use the syringe, and when the sun is 
very powerful would it be injurious to the fruit ripening 
if I had a slight application of “summer cloud" applied to 
the glase ? In one corner of the house everything gete 
soorched, and I find the trees that get some shade look 
muoh better and are flowering more freely than those 
fully expoeed to the sun, but I have had no experience as 
to the fruitiDg. My trees are young, and did not bloom 
last year. If “ J. O, C." remembers, he gave me some 
good advioe about red-spider last year. My trees were 
then badly attacked, and the treatment advised certainly 
checked them.— Ivy Bank. 

3357. —Oulture of Eremurus robustus, dec. 
—1 wish to raise Eremurus robustus from seed. I should 
he glad to hear from those who have been suooeeeful in 
doing so of their method ? How long the seeds were 
germinating, if the plant* survived one flowering season, 
and, most important item (generally left outX in what 
county and aspect they were raised ? I also wish to try 
several Amerioan novelties advertised as perfectly hardy. 
I shall be glad to have information about them, as most of 
them are quite unknown to me, and, from the absence of 
the botanical name, many of them are diflioult to trace ; 
Clematis paniculata, the Yellow Galla, the dwarf ever- 
blooming Calla, Achillea grandiflora, the Mexican Prim- 
roee (crimson, pink, yellow, and white, described as ever- 
blooming, and with flowers in racemes). Is Ipomna 
pandurata, described as having large tubers, really good, 
or only the large Bindweed, as the old kind is a most 
mischievous thing to get in a garden? What is the 
Manettia Yine, Which is said to thrive out-of-doors or in a 
room, and to be always covered with scarlet and yellow 
tubular flowers? Is the Taneeverla Zealanica really a 
valuable new room plant, whioh "will do well in the 
shade?" Has anyone tried Nelumbium speciosum (true 
Nile Lotus) from seed; also the Water Hyacinth, Ponte- 
deria Crassipes, and Nvmphasa Zaozibarensis, all described 
as exquisite Water Lilies with huge leaves and blossoms 
which will thrive in a tub of water in a room or out-of- 
doors in summer?— Northerner. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3353. "Oattley a Mendell (Orckit). —This plant would 
in the ordinary course of things have a larger sheath than 
C. Percivaliana. But are you sure you have the two kinds 
true to name ?—M. B. 

3359. -Oattley a amethystoglossa (AVi cstart).— 
I oan only account for the state of the Oattley a through 
your having an over abundance of water in the air. The 
temperature has been somewhat too high for good winter 
treatment, but I do not ascribe any of the fault to that.— 
M B. 

8360.— Epldendrum Clliolare (Orckit ).— 1 This is a 
species that I really do not know, but if you mean E. ciliare 
it should be treated exactly the same as the Oattleyas with 
which it is frequently found. It is very pretty, although 
it does not produoe a fiae and showy flower, and frequently 
this is the beet grown plant amongst an imported lot, and 
when its flowers open one feels a little disgusted with It, 
and hence it has be oome an outcast.—M. B. 

3361.— Lyoaste Skinnerl (H. PA—As you otnnot 
find any reference to the above i may here say you may 
grow this plant with the Odontogloesums, but In the 
winter, when the plants are enjoying a temperature of 
48 degs., or even 46 degs. for some sped**. The Lyoasts 
thrives better if subjeoted to a slightly warmer tempera¬ 


ture, say about 60 degs., end do not dry it, though of 
oourse less water is required during the winter months. 
By this means you will have your plants flower with their 
foliage, and not bare of leaves, as they will mostly be If 
dried. When in flower they must be used for indoor de¬ 
coration without any harm arising; but the plants must 
not be kept wet.—M. B 

8382— Oyprlpedlum lnalgne ( Anx'ous ) —I should 
say that your plant was potted far too light, and that it 
was kept too dry. It should be potted in a mixture of 
peat and loam, drain well, winter freely, and do not supply 
with much heat; in fact, it may soon be stood in the cool 
frame for the summer months. If you want to divide 
them do it at once, potting them firmly. Do not elevate 
the plants above the pot’s rim. Place them in gentle beat 
afterwards, and shade from the sun’s rays.—M. B. 

3363 —Phaius grandlfollUS (OrcAi*).—This plant, 
originally found in the East Indies and Cochin China, was in¬ 
troduced into the Island of Jamaica over a hundred years 
ago, and has long been a common wild plant there. You 
should repot it after its flowers are faded. Drain the pot 
well, and use a mixture of peat and loam in about equal 
parts, watering it liberally, and keep it with the ordinary 
stove plants in a warm house. Your plant bids fair to 
increase, and to give you a great deal more pleasure. I 
cannot say that the ordinary type is handsome or showy, 
but, asyou yourself obierve, the flowers are peculiar and 
charming. It is a plant that does not like sunshine, 
therefore shade it from the strong rays of that luminary. 
—M. B. 

3364. — Oattleyas losing their health (Orchis). 
—I do not know what has oaussd this loss of health, but 
you may depend upon it that a Cattle} a Moseias will 
not flower this season, that C. labiata makes up its 
growths in the autumn and produces its flower-ehrath, 
and it requires to be kept oool and somewhat dry through 
the winter months, when, with warmer days, the flowers 
push through in the month of May. C. gigas 8anderiana 
make* it* growth and flowers upon it soon afterwards, at 
the end of summer or the beginning of autumn, and so if 
your plant is not pushing its new growth, aid it all in yoor 
power. The O. intermedia should be flowering now, or a 
little later. I have also known this species to flower late 
in the summer upon the growths, then reosntly made, so 
this plant should be oarefully nursed, for although an old 
species, it is a charming Hover, and one well deserving 
every attention.—M. B. 

3365. — Ferns for a stove-house (Fanny Fern).— 
The following kinds would make you a nioedisplay, give you 
ample material far cutting from to mix with flowers, and 
save your house from a common appearance : Adiantom 
ouneatum, A. macropbyllum, A. Farleyense, A. tenerum, 
Aglaomorpba Meyenianum, Anemidiotyon Phyliitides, 
Asplenium dimorpbum, A. myriophyllum, A. pnsmosum 
A. rhizophorum, Blechnum occidentals, Oheilanthee fari¬ 
nose, DensUBdia Davallioides, Davallia elegans, D. Lind- 
leyl, Gymnogramma Oalomelanos, Q. obrysophylla, G. 
Peruviana argyrophylla, Lomaria gibbe, L. disoolor, Micro* 
lepla hirte cristate, Oleandra neruformis, Todea hymeno- 
phj lloides, T. auperba Beside the above, the following 
half-dozen you might start in hanging*baskets : Asplenium 
longlssimum, Davallia deoora, Obeiianthes speotabilis, 
Goniophlebum subauriculatum, G. verruoosum, Notho* 
cloaca trichomanoides, whilst the various speoies and varie¬ 
ties of Stag’s-horn Ferns (Piety oeriums) may be used as 
bracket Ferns.—J. J. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of Plants.— T. Anirews —1. Lyoaste aroma¬ 
tic * • 2, Tillandsia reourvifolia; 3, Anthurium Roths* 

ohildianum.- Fellorant — 1, Aovoia visoidula; 2, Toxioo- 

pblea speotabilis; 8, Gardenia c triodora; 4. Magnolia 

fuscata; 6, Pimelea speotabilis.- F. T. Derby. — I, 

Dendrobium Wardianum ; 2. Cymbidium Lowianum ; 3, 
Lyoaste Skinnerl (riohly-ooloured form); 4, Lyoaste 

Harrisonin.- Fanny Fern.— 1, Pterla tremula; 2, Pteris 

ore ties; 3 , Asplenium Febianum; 4, Diplsaium deoussa* 
turn; 5, Microlepia cristate; 6, Litobroohia maoUenta; 
7, Lastrea velutina. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H. Stone.— We do not know anyone who makes a 
business of oar pet-bed ding designs.— Enquirer .—Send 
name and address. The present volume of Gardening 
commenced on March 4th last. 


BIRDS. 

CAGE BIRDS. 

The Song Thrush.— Few, if any, of our 
feathered songsters have a natural song at onoe 
so sweet and powerful as the common Thrush or 
Mavis. It is, indeed, the herald of spring, and 
may be heard pouring forth its full and vivid 
strain as early as the month of January should 
the weather be mild. It breeds early in the 
spring, the first brood being generally fledged by 
May. The nest is composed of twigs, Moss, and 
dry Grass closely interwoven, and upon this is 
placed a layer of cow-dung, oovered over with 
particles of decayed wood, cemented together. 
The eggs are usually five in number, of a light- 
blue, speckled at the larger end with black. A 
thick, close bush, often evergreen, as the Holly 
or Portugal Laurel, is chosen in which to con¬ 
struct the nest. The young birds are easily 
reared upon white bread, soaked in milk, ana 
lean meat, minced fine, and mixed with it. As 
soon as they oan perch they should be placed in 
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separate cages, when the male birds will soon 
begin to warble. During the summer the food 
of the Thrush consists of snails, which it obtains 
by beating the shell upon a stone, also slugs, 
worms, and insects, besides various fruits as they 
ripen. In confinement it should have a large 
r^omy cage, well sanded, and be fed upon Barley- 
meal, moistened with water, together with bits 
of raw or cooked lean meat and vegetables, to 
which may be added, occasionally, a snail or two. 
Water for bathing should be provided once or 
twice a week. 

The Blackbird.— The Blackbird is a delight¬ 
ful songster, its strain being rich and mellow, 
although with less variation than that of the 
Thrush. It frequents shrubberies, large gar¬ 
dens, thick hedgerows, and the borders of 
woods. Like the Thrush, it is an early breeder ; 
its nest is somewhat bulky, and is composed of 
dry Grass, Moss, and other materials, the inside 
being plastered with mud, and lined with fine 
Grass, stalks, and hair. The eggs are four or 
five in number, of a fine bluish-green, thickly 
speckled with brown. The site selected for the 
nest is often a bower of Ivy, a thick hedge of 
Laurel, or a solitary bush of some luxuriant 
evergreen. In its wild state the Blackbird feeds 
upon worms, insects, slugs, and snails, to 
which it adds Currants, Raspberries, Cherries, 
and various wild berries, as those of the 
Mountain Ash, Ivy, and Holly. The young 
birds should be rod upon bread and milk 
and raw lean meat, to which may be added 
chopped snails, grubs, and caterpillars. The 
adult birds should be fed upon the same food as 
that recommended for the thrush, but they will 
eat almost any kind of cooked food that does 
not contain salt. Particular attention should be 

S 'ven to keeping the cages clean, plenty of sand 
ting provided, and water for bathing. 

The Starling.— Although the natural notes 
of the Starling are not very powerful or varied, 
it is a great favourite with most bird-fanciers 
on account of its docile and affectionate dis¬ 
position and its powers of imitation. If reared 
from the nest young Starlings may be taught to 
whistle an air more clearly and perfectly than 
any other bird. The general nesting-places of 
this bird are hollow trees, old buildings, and 
noles in rocks and chalk pits. Its eggs are of 
a pale greenish-blue colour, of a longish oval 
form. It feeds on insects and worms, for which 
it frequents arable and pasture lauds, is espe¬ 
cially fond of the small meadow grasshopper, 
and will not refuse grain and fruit. It lives long 
in confinement, ana may be fed upon a paste 
composed of bread and milk and Barley-meal, 
to which may be added lean meat, insects, 
worms, &o. It is a very cleanly bird, and re¬ 
quires plenty of water for drinking and bathing. 
The young should be taken in hand before they 
are fully fledged, and fed upon bread and milk 
at first; afterwards meat, raw or cooked, 
chopped small, may be added. Old birds can 
be captured in the winter by means of limed 
twigs set round a spot cleared of snow and 
baited with worms. 8. 8. G. 


3268.— Bullfinch losing its feathers. 

—It is probable that the bird has been fighting. 
Even in a large aviary Bullfinches are rather 
pugnacious birds, and in the cages known as 
“ Crystal Palace Aviaries 55 I have found them 
very quarrelsome. Cage up separately, give 
cuttlefish bone, ten drops of Parrish’s Chemical 
Food in the drinking water, and a little yolk 
of egg in addition to its seed. Inga or Niger 
seeais good for Goldfinches and Siskins in the 
winter time; but it is a very oily seed, and 
should be used with caution, and never during 
the summer.—A. G. Butler. 

3265—Macaw pulling out Its feathers. 
—This is caused Dy improper feeding, more 
especially in consequence of the absurd practice 
of giving bones and meat to birds which 
naturally feed on fruits and seeds. The effect 
of such unnatural diet is to cause great irritation 
of the akin, to cure which the bird pulls out its 
feathers; these it generally chews, and the 
flavour seems not to be distasteful, for the habit 
of feather-pulling, when once acquired, is very 
difficult to cure.—A. G. Bc/tlkg. 

3366. —Treatment of a Parrot.— if the daws o 
the foot are too long they ehould certainly be shortened. 
It la poaaible that one of them may have wounded the sole 
of tlae foot. Bathe the foot in warm water, and then 
anoint the sole, or inside of the foot, with vaseline.—A. O. 
Bctlbs. 
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3289.— Java Sparrow.— The reply to 3*68 will apply 
equally to this species. The seed given should be Canary, 
Millet (both white and in the earX and Paddy Rice.— 
A. G. Butlrr. 

3287.- Sudden death of Canaries.— The food 
was all right. Death probably resulted from the bursting 
of a blood vessel in the head. Last year a Canary of my 
own, which had a very powerful voice, dropped dead from 
a branoh whilst singing to the tat n. He'had overstrained 
a vessel, and death followed instantaneously.—A. G. 
Butlul __ 

POULTRY & RlYBBITS. 

8866.— Hens not eating.— My hens, apparently in 
good health, oould not eat, and on examining them I found 
their throats bad ulcere in them, but not swollen at all. 1 
had the three that were attacked killed at once, and no 
more have had It. Kindly tell me wbat caused it, and if 
infectious? It has stopped their laying, although they 
seem well. How can I treat them? They are fed on 
meal in the morning, and good grain at noon, and have 
unlimited runs.—B. 0. 


- -nine eggs 

the middle of February, but have not laid any since. I 
let them be in a run with a few hens; would that be the 
oause ? They are very healthy and fine birds. I have a 
small tub filled with water for them, and dean drinking- 
water in a pan ae well. They are kept very dean.—I vy 
Bank. 

3368.— Feeding Rabbits. —Will someone kindly 
give me a little advice in feeding Rabbite? I have bad 
nineteen young ones from three does ; all are dead but 
four. Does were fed upon Bean and Barley-flour moist¬ 
ened with water, not pasty, hay and green-stuff occa¬ 
sionally, and on this the young ones seemed to do well 
while with the does. I took them away when six to seven 
weeks old, and fed ae above, with the result I have lost 
fifteen in about ten days. I have kept Rabbits the last 
two years, and when the young Rabbtte were four to five 
weeks old put them in hatches on the Grass, giving an 
occasional feed of bran. I am two to three months earlier 
with young ones this year, and thought the weather too 
unsettled and odd to be turned out-of-doors. I am afraid 
the feeding was wrong. They seem to pine away until 
nothing but skin and bone. Dry bran they will not toueb. 
If you can put me straight in this I shall be much obliged. 
—BurroN. 


OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

and Pyramid Fruit-trees.—Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. eaoh: 10b. per dozen; 
75s. per 100. Ail good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well-iM-t with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 2s. per dozen; 12s. per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of seneral nursery 
stock past free on application.—THOMAS EVES, The Nur- 
series. Gravesend. 


TVffY PENNY PLANTS ARE READY.—12 

aV-A with names, Is. 3d. 4 assorted Fuchsias, Pelargonium, 
Geranium, dbl. Petunia, Heliotrope, Musk, Veronica, and 
other plants. 12 Fuchsias, la fid, Splendid autumn-struck 
plants. Mrs. Hill, Moles worth, aud other splendid varieties. 
Regal Pelargoniums, 6 for la 3d.; 12 for 2a, all free.— 
GARDENER. Old Vioarage, Sprowston, Norwich. 


DEGONIA8, white, yellow, pink, fine tubers, 
A* 12s. 100; 2s. doz.: doubles all ooloura, 2s. fid. to 10a doz. 
—STEELE Hartwell, Longton, Staffordshire. 


T ILY OF THE VALLEY.— Flowering crowns, 

AJ suitable for pots or bedding, Is. 6d. 100, free.—A. 
SIMMON8, 65, East-street, Hornaastle. 

FRUIT-GROWING and PRESERVING in 

A England (Kent).—Two more gentlemen required to com¬ 
plete syndicate in this highly profitable undertaking Capital 

fully secured on freehold estate in Kent_Address D. B. E. f 

Deaoon's Advertising Ofiices, Leadenhall-street, E O. 


OTRONG PLANTS OF GOOD VARIETIES 

W —12 Primroses, Hybrids, 12 Polyanthus, 12 Choice Pan¬ 
sies, 12 Wallflowera 1* Sweet William, 12 Forget-me-nots, 12 
Seedling Carnationa 6 Picntees, 6 Alpine Auriculas, 12 Ice¬ 
land Poppy, 12 Oriental Poppy, lot, free, 2s. 250 Onion 
Tripoli, 40 Lettuce, 20 Cabbage, 10 Red, free, la 6d. 500 Tri¬ 
poli Onion plants, free, 2s. Bd. 100 Pars ley .roots, free, Is. 3d. 
— J. DUC K ER, Haxe y, Bawtr y. 


T1AISIES.—Aucub&folia, foliage beautifully 

A/ variegated with golden-yellow, white flowered; Daisies, 
Hen and Chicken, 2o, Is.; Rob Roy. crimson, Snowflake, 
white, 50. Is.: Pansies, Show or Fancy, 25, Is.; 50, Is. 9d., car. 
paid —MISS KEITH, Davnies, Caunte3swells, Aberdeen. 


"PERNS, all hardy.—Oreopteria, rigida, Poly- 
I ntichum, Atbyrium, Scolopendrium, Parsley, marinum, 
viride. Oak, Beech, oalcarum, Ac., 15 distinct. Is. 6d.; 20 
extra large rockery roots, 2s. 6d : 50, 5a. ; 100, 9s., correctly 
nam°d, carriage paid.—J. HARRISON, Fellslde, Kendal. 


flARNATION8 ! CARNATIONS ! ! CARNA- 

Vs HONS 11!— All the leading varieties, such as Reynolds 
Hole, Penshurst, Raby, Ac., 6, 2s. 6d., w, is. 6d. List on 
application.—THOS. SEARLE A SONS, The Nurseries, 
Whittlesea. Peterboro’. 


“CESSATION ” PEA.—This wonderful new 
w but hitherto expensive variety of Wrinkled Pea is 
offered tbie sea*on at popular prioee. Flavour and yielding 
powers truly excellent Half quantity seed suffices. Per 
quart, 3e.; per pint. Is. 7Jd. t post free.—SHARPER A 
SONS, Seed Growers, Thorganby, near York. 

TTOAPER’S Grand 8traiu of i>AN8lEiS.— 
AA Awarded upward of 50 medals. Seed saved from 1,000 
choice exhibition named varieties. Is. and 3s. fid. per packet, 
free for oaeh.—F. HOOPER Pansy Grower, Bath. 


T5EGONIAS.—A choice lot of double flowering 
A> tubers, seoond year's growth, from the best strain in 
England. Choice mixed colours, 25s. per 100; 15s. cer 50; 
4s. per dozen, post free. — JOHN FARMER, Florist, 
Stanhope-rtreet, Hereford. 


THE SECRET of growing Leeks, Unions, 

A Parsley. Celery, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Parsnips, Carrots, 
Beet, Turnips, eto., for Exhibition and ordinary use. By 
M. Cuthbertson, F.R.H.8. Third Edition. Price fid., post 
free. Opinions" The best guide of the kind published." 
" Eminently practical.’' “ No competitor should be without 
a copy." Catalogues of Prize Seeds and Plants, free.— 
MICHAEL CUTHBERTSON, Rothesay, 


AURICULAS.—Stage and alpine standard 

varieties, warranted healthy and true to name, alto 
choice seedlings. Prize taker and largest grower in Scotlahd. 
Prices moderate — MEN Z1E 8,Bankhead,D u ns, Be rwickshire. 

H.E R AN IU M 8.—Well-rooted au tumn c u things, 
^ carriage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius, Is. 3d. dozen; 7s. 100. Heqry Jacoby, dark 
crimson, 2s. dozen: 12s. 100. John Gibbons, fine large scarlet, 
2s dozen. Queen of Whiter pure-white, 2a dozen. Le 
Oygne, double white, and F. V. Raspalt, double scarlet, 2a 
dozen Master Christine, pink. Is. 8d. dozen; 10s. 100.— 
CHARLES FRENCH, Robertsbridge, Suarez. 


rjALUEOLARlA Golden Gem, autumn-struck, 
Lf 6a per 100; 50, 3s. Lobelia Brighton Improved, the 
best dark-blue, true from cuttings, 3s. 6a. 100; cash Car. and 
pace free.-BARNE8, Florist, 2, Belfast-st., Bor.-, 8ussex. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS. — StroDg plants, 

^ Gloire du Rocher, 4d.; E. Beckett, la 6d. Mrs. Robin¬ 
son King, la; J. S. Dibbeo, 91. Cleopatra, 3d. each. 3s. a 
set of one of eaoh. Full Catalogue free.—R. C. NOTCUTT, 
F.R.H.8., Broughton-road Nursery, Ipswich 


ITENRY & CO.—GERANIUMS, very fine 

AA autumn-struok Scarlets, Veeuviua West Brighton Gem, 
and Raspail, 12 of each, 3s. 6d. White Virgo, Marie, Is. 2d. 
doa H. Jacoby, Is. 6d.; Silver, Is. 3d.: Bronze Czar, Is. 4d. 
Dble. Ivy, 6 finest named var., including Cordon’s Glory, 
Is. 9d. Dble. Salmon Zonal, la 9d doz. 12 each of above, 
excepting Ivies, for 9a 3d, all free.—Near Amerrham, 
Bucks. 

A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI, 5 for Is. 3d. ; Dian- 

aa thus Napoleon I1L, 4, la 2d.; Pinka 3 named var., 
including Mra Welsh, 2s. 6d. doa; new Viola Du oh era of 
Fife. 4, Is. 2d., all free.—HENRY A CO., near Amersham, 
Bucks. 


flARNATIONS, HOLLYHOCKS, LILIES.— 

Lr Lilium auratum, 8 to 9 inches round, 3, la 6d; 9 to 10 
inches, 2, Is. fid.; album Krsetzeri, 2, la fid.; rubrum cruen- 
tum, 2, Is. 4d.; double Tiger, 3, la All sound J apanese 
bulbs, all post free. Carnations, Salisbury, Old Crimson 
Clove, and Gloire de Nancy, 3s. fid. dozen; fi, 2a, post free. 
Double Ho lyhocks, various oolours, mixed, large year-old 
planta 2s. fid. dozen, post free. Seed, Plant, and Bulb Cata¬ 
logue gratis.—W. A A. SHEPPARD, Ivy-road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. _. 


_ _ _ _ling Pt_ . 

Polyanthus, Anemones, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, and 
Double Daisies, la 9d. per box. All splendid plauta 
CARNATIONS : Fine large plants from choice German 
stock, 3a per dozen. All carriage paid P.O. with order.— 
THE WI8BECH FRUIT AND FLOWER COMPANY, 
WISBECH. Agents for Vigor’s “Perfect" Manurea la 
Tins, Is., Is. fid., and 2 b. fid, and in begs 28 lbe., fie. 6d.; 1 owl., 
la, oarriage paid. ______ 

OKfl PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUT- 

OU\J TINGS, many whites, grandest sold, unnamed, for 
10a; 150. 5s ; 50, 3s. fid., post free. Satisfaction warranted. 
—HOLE, Chrysanthemum Grower, Teignmouth, Devon. 

PARSLEY ! PARSLEY ! !-Why be without? 

A Have it at once. ICO strong rooted plants for 2s. fid., 
post free. Worth treble.—HOLE, Teignmouth, Devon. 

fJHKYSANTHEMUM LEUCANTHEMUM, 

V large Paris Daisy -like flowers, in bloom all the season, 6 
for la Chrysanthemum maximum, large single white flowers, 
good for cutting from : plants quite harry, 3 for la Delphi¬ 
nium, long showy spikes of blue flowers, very decorative, two 
plants for la Harpalium rigidum, the perennial Sunflower, 
i for la Honesty, produces beautiful silvery seed-pods, flue 


_:et (single), '- _ ---- 

ting, 2 for Is.; 6 for 2». Lettuce plants, 2s. per ICO. All the 
above have been grown in the open ground all winter, and are 
strong and healthy. All carriage paid for cash with order.— 
JOHN TURNER, Wether by, Yorks. 


PANSIES ! PANSIES ! !—I offer the following 

A 14 fine exhibition varieties for 3a 6d: Lord Hamilton, 
Mra. H. Poison, Ellen Patterson, Mias J. Jamieson, D. Per- 

I uson, Royal Sovereign, Robert Jamieson, George Anderson, 
[arry Moor, D. Strachan, Mra Mark, Win. Ross, Tom 
Travis, Jennie Bullock.—A. BAILEY JUN., Pansy Grower. 
Sunderlaud. 

PANSIES I PANSIES ! !-My Challenge doz , 

A 7s. fid. to include 9 new varieties 1892, Mrs. Frain, Mra. 
May, A. H. Murray, Lord TenDysoD, Garry Roberta Louis 
Wierter, Niel Leitoh, Agnes Mabel, Betsy Kelly. Neptune, 
Miss Hudson, Mra. Archer.—A. BAILEY JUN., Pansy 
Grower. Sunderland. ___ 

fjARNATIONS and PICOTEKS.— Fine exhi- 

VJ bition varieties. Picoteea 5s., 6s. per doz. Carnations, 
6s., 9s., 12s. per doz. Harrison Murk, fine rooted plants, 
2s. fid. per 100; 20a per 1,000. Not less 500 at thousand price. 
A. BAILBY JUN., Pansy Grower, Sunderland. 


pJHRYSANTHEMUM outtings, exhibition 

w vara., oorreotly named, 9d. doz., well rooted plants from 
single pots, Is. fid. doz. Old Crimson Clove Carnation, fi for 
lafia ., or 2a.9d. doz.. free.— OR ANQ E. Bhepperton-green. M’sex. 


OPECIAL OFFER. — ALPINES in bud ; 

© Primula nivalis, Primula rosea var. grandiflora, and 
Gent’ana aoaulis (dumps), Is. each, free : 7a fid. per dozen. 
Edelweiss, the great Pyrenean Saxifrage, and the alpine Rose 
(Rhododeadron hinutam), young, but vigorous and healthy, 
same prices, all free for oash with order. General Catalogue, 

4 stamps; of Alpines and Herbaceous for 4 stamps, free to 

purchasers.—Addrots MANAGER, Guildford Hardy Plant 
N uraery, Guildford. ___ 

SURPLUS SEEDS.—Own Growth, £3 3s the 

D lot; 8andringham Celery, 4 quarts; Early Ulm and Tom 
Thumb Savoy, 1 quarts; White and Purple Bptg. Br cooli, 
12 quarts ; Green Windsor Beans, 5 quarts; Longpod Beans, 

5 quarts ; Veltch’s Pert n. Pea, 5 quarts; Perpetual Spinach, 
4quarts.—FARMER. IS, Torbay-ra., Brondeebury Middlesex. 


.RMER, 18, Torbay-ra., Brondeebury Middlesex. 

wrmm flowers • white flowers r< 

"" —Hartland’s “Snowdrift,'’ Double White Fimbriated 

Poppy. Will give immense quantities of bloom sown now. 
The flowers are beautifully cut, resembling "slit-up " tissue 
paper. Seed cd. per packet from—HARTLAND, Seedsman, 

Cc.-k, Ireland. EttablSh t-d !813. 

f\E VON &'0OBNW'AlZrR0CK^R Y FERNr r , 

A J including Osmunds, 50, 3s.; 100. 5s.; extra large 
100, 7s. Osmunds regalis, S, la 6d.. 12,3e. fid. Primrose plants 
50, Is. fid.: 100. 2s. fid.; extra large, 50, 2a. 3d.; 10(^ 4s, 
free.—BROWN. Brooksder. Kinaskertwell, Devon. 




AL *nd SHOW PELARGONIUMS, bead 
good plants from pots, 3s. doa, free.—LEWIS % 
rtown Nuraerier, Malvern. 
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DOBBIE & CO., 

ROTHESAY. 


VIOIaAi3 

One plant of eaoh of the following 12 fine named varieties 
for 2*. fid., poet free. PLANTS READY NOW. Arob. Grant, 
rich indigo-blue ; Ardwell Gem, sulphur-yellow ; Blue- 
cloud, white, edged with blue; Bullion, bright golden 
yellow; Counteas of Kintore, blue and white; Countess 
of Hopetoun, pure white; Duchess of Fife, primrose, 
edged blue; Duchess of Sutherland, bluish-mauve; Mrs. 
Kinnaird, enow white; Ravenswood, rioh plum oolour; 
Roeine, white and pink ; Wm. Niel, pale bluish-rose. Two 
plants of each for 4s. 9d.; four plants of eaoh, 9a 


J. DERRICK’S |8*Ti8FA cnoM gua ranteed. 


Grand plants ready in April. Sample dozen of Show and 
Fancy varieties, which we Bend, carriage free, for 4a fid. 
Equal value in the other sections. Canary Bird, Coronet, 
Ethel Britton, Goldflnder, Henry Walton, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Mrs. Langtry, Wm. Rawlings, Buffalo Bill, M. Campbell, 
Prlnoe Henry, Rev. J. B. M. Cannon. For prioes of cut¬ 
tings see front page of this paper. 

Plants now ready. Finest single and double varieties, 
12 correctly named, 3s. fid.; 6 for 2s., post free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

The best standard, early, and late varieties, 2s. 9d. per 
dozen, poet free. 

Full descriptive Catalogue and Competitors’ Guide, new 
edition, 160 pages, post free, 4d. 

BOBBIE & CO., 

Seed Growers, ROTHESAY, 

ROSES. ROSES. 

rPHE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. 

A is acres of Roses. Ail have been kept moved back, and 
will plant now with safety. 100,000 magnificent plants to select 
from. 50 ohoioe Perpetual®, 50 sorts, for 2ls. 20 Choice 
Standards, 21s. 22 Choice Half-Standards, 21s. 20 ohoioe 

dwarf Teas and Noisettes, 12s. fid.; 12 choice olimbing, 7s.: 
12 beet Hybrid Perpetuate, dwarfs, 7s.; 12 beautiful Teas and 
Noisettes, 9s.; 0 lovely yellow Roses, 5s.; 6 Marfehal Niels. 
5s.; 6 Gloire de Dijona. 4*. fid.; 6 choice Moss Roses, 4s.; 6 old 
Cabbage Roses, 4s.; §> Old-fa* hioned Roses, 4s.; 0 crimson 
Monthly Roses, 3s. fid.; 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s. fid.; 6 
white Monthly Roses, 3s. 8<1.; 6 quiok-growing Climbing 
Roses, 2s. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. My selection, cash with 
order. Thousands of Testimonials. Catalogues free. 
_ JAMES WALTERS. Rose Grower. Exeter. _ 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 

KELWAY’S GLADIOLI, 

KELWAY’S PAEON IES, 

KELWAY’S DELPHINIUMS, 
KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS, 
KELWAY’S GAILLARDIAS. 

CATALOGUES OF 


Langport, Somerset. 

X SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. X 

HARDY FREE FLOWERING PLANTS -12 H.P. Roses 
on Seedling Brier, 5a. 6d.; 12 Carnations aDd Picoteea, 3s. 6d.; 
12 Carnations and Picoteea, named sorts, 5s. 6d.; 12 Phloxes, 
named sorts, 4s.; 12 Pyrethrums, double varieties, named 
sorts, 4?. These are the best Talue in the trade. 12 German 
Iris, named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

CARNATION “Miss Proctor.” This is the greatest 
novelty in the yellow grounds up to date: colour yellow 
ground, flaked with cardinal. Awarded first-class certificate 
at Handsworth Hort. Show; price 2a. 6d. per pair. 

All free for caBh with order. Guaranteed satisfactory or 
money returned. 

R. W. PROCTOR. Rose Grower Chesterfield. 

fJARNATIONS— Now ready for lifting— 
U Gloire de Nancy, the finest and largest white Carnation 
grown. Well-rooted plants, 6 for 2s. -12 for 3s. 6d ; 50 for 
12s. fid., carriage paidT-JOHNSON DOWSON, Seed Mer¬ 
chant and Florist. Old linthorpe, Middlesbro’. Illustrated 
Seed Catalogue now ready, free on application. 


S (Evergreen).—12 hardy large-rooted 
A feathery kinds, 2s. 6d. .free. 12 new and rare Hart's-tongue, 
registered, 7s. 6d. 6 tufts of Gemiana verna, 2s. fid. Catalogue, 
Id. -P. O’KELLY, Gl-narra House, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 


K, 30 roots, 2s. ; Crown Im- 
— penal, six, 2s. 9d.; " Dusty Miller ” Auriculas, six, 2s.; 
Weigel ias, Guelder Roses, Jasmines. Hydrangeas, V. Laurels, 
Pernettyas, 3, Is. 4d., free.— Mr. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 


(TOOD KING HENRY (Mercury)—The grand- 

vT egt vegetable in cultivation. Plant now. 40 plants, 2s. fid., 
free.—THOS. HALL, 2, Roscoe-street, Scarboro’. 


PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

A and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rookery, 
planting, fto.. with each 5s. order. 12 named varieties, 7a per 
100; 30, Parcel Post. 2s. 3d : 50 large. 3s. 6d., post free. 
Catalogue 2d. Established 30 years.—GILL, Lodging-house, 
Lyndon, North Devon 

CJURPLUS PLANTS —3 Double Tropwolum, 1 

® Asparagus, 1 Hoya, 2 Cactuses, 4 Ivy Geraniums, 6 Bego¬ 
nias, 6 Fuchsias, 6 Geraniums, 6 Chrysanthemums, 2 Arums, 
2 Ferns, 2 Aralias, 3 Heliotropes, 6 Marguerites, 4 Cyperua 
—54 plants, 4s. fid. free: 12 large Auriculas, worth 3s., gratis, 
w th order—Head Garden/r, 4 , Warwick-rd., Ehnbury • 


Cheap Plants, Carriage Paid. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS S. d. 

IS Roses on own roots, 11 to 3 ft. high, Gloire, Hom&re, 

Rfive d'Or, Abel Oarriere, Sir J. Paxton, Periere, Mar- 
gottin, Souv. d’Ellse, fto., 12 var. List free. .. ..4 8 

6 Deutzia gracilis, strong for forcing, 11 ft. high ..S3 
6 Mrs. Sinking Pinks, strong dumps (12 for Is. 9d.) .. 1 3 

12 Iceland Poppies, white or yellow .. .. .. .. 1 fi 

6 Perennial Pyrethroms or Delphiniums.. .. „ 1 6 

12 Perennial Gaillardias.. .. ..19 

12 Sweet Briers, 2 to 3 feet, strong..23 

20 Seedling Carnations, from double flowers .. ..16 

12 Hollyhocks from choice double flowers .. .. ..2 3 

6 Variegated Ivies Gold and Silver (12 for 3s. fid.) M S 3 
6 Ampelopsis Veitohi, small-leaved, strong, S to 3 fto. „ S 6 
3 Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, beet variety (IS for 3s. 6d.| n 1 3 


TWTY NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

contains the very best Lists of Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Dahlias, Coleus, Carnations, 
so., worth growing. I shall have great pleasure in forward¬ 
ing a oopy on application, post free. 

T) AH LIAS (pot roots).—5,000 to select from, 
a* the following low prioes: 6, 2s.; 12,3s. fid.; 25,6s. 6d.; 
50,12s. fid. All different, and named. 


Our plants this spring are the strongest and best on 
record, all from the open ground. 12, in twelve very fine 
named varieties, 3s. fid., carriage paid; 60 for 12s. fid.; 
100 for 24s. 


3 Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, best variety (12 for 3s. 6d.| » 1 9 

20 Foxglove*, white or spotted (40 for 2s. fid.) .. .. 1 fi 

6 Violets Comte Brazza, double white (12 for Ik) ..13 
25 Wallflowers, Harbinger, Belvoir Castle, ho. (50 for Is.) 1 3 

20 Perennial Lupines or Aquilegiaa.. ..16 

20 Canterbury Bells, double or single ., .. ..16 

6 Arum Lilies (12 for 2s. fid.).16 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus .16 

6 Double Tropaaolum Hermoine Gresshoff (12 far fe.) 1 3 

3 Passion-flowers (3 var.), 1 Taosonia .16 

6 Fuchsias, 6 var. 16 

12 Tuberous Begonias, good b train, assorted .. ..30 

6 Perennial Michaelmas Daisy (Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum) .16 

12 Alpine Auriculas, 2-years’ plants (Seed fid. per pkt.).. 1 6 

6 Ranunculus aoonltifolius, double white .. ..16 

12 Double Carnations, mixed, strong layers .. ..26 

6 Hardy climbers (Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Virginian 

Creepers, Clematis, Ac.).19 

6 Primula cashmeriana or cortusoidee (Seed fid. pkt.) 1 6 

6 Achillea Ptarmica, double white..16 

12 Chrysanthemums, best kinds, named .. .. ..19 

6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 6 var.16 

3 Palms and 3 Cyperus. .. ..10 

6 Lovely Maiden-hair Ferns, fi var..2 0 

Any 11s. worth may be aeleeted from this advt. for IQS. All 
plants carefully packed and carriage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed for oash with order. 

J. DERRICK, 

POBTISHEAD, near BRISTOL 


OWEN’S IMPERIAL 

rtlANT STRAIN, 5,000 strong, healthy 

V plants for growing on. 12 superb colours, mixed, 2s. fid.; 
8 do., Is. fid., post free. Cash. 

R. OWEN, F.R.H.S., 

FLORAL NURSERY, MAIDENHEAD. 

CEE’S“popular” PLANTS 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money returned. 

6 Grand Fuchsias, the best double and single, Is. 12 Is. 6d- 
t§ Splendid Coleus, good distinct colours, Is. .. 12 Is. fid- 

6 Chrysanthemums, best named varieties, 9d. 12 Is. 3d- 

6 Michaelmas Daisy, perennial mauve, la. 3d. 12 2*. 0d- 

6 Oriental Pop me*, bright scarlet, 9d. .. . 12 Is. 3d. 

6 Pansies and Violas, beet strains procurable, 9d. 12 Is. 3d. 

6 Perennial Gaillardias, Is. 3d. 12 2s. Qd. 

12 Canterbury Bells, various colours .Is. 3d. 

3 Doronicum, Harpur-Crewe var. .Is. Od. 

12 Forget-me-not, giant bine .Is. 3d. 

12 Polyanthus, fine mixed hybrids .Is. 3d. 

12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, fto..Is. 3d. 

G Dlanthus superbus and 6 D. latifolius .. .. Is. 3d. 

12 Dianthus Eastern Queen and Crimson Belle .. Is. 3d. 

12 Pentstemon barbatus .Is. 3d. 

12 Single Pyrethroms, coloured Marguerites .. .. Is. 3d. 

6 splendid Hollyhocks for Is. 6d.. 12 2s. fid. 

6 Crimson spotted Poppies, P. umbrosum. Is. 3d. 12 2s. Od. 

12 Spotted Foxgloves, 9a. .. .. 25 for Is. 3d. 

1 (member or Melon plant, 9d.2 for Is. 3d. 

50 Cabbage plants, best early sorts, 9d. .. .. 100 Is. 3d. 

100 Lettuce plants. Cabbage Tars., 9d. .. 200 Is. 3d. 

100 Tripoli Onions in 4 vars., 9d. .. 200 Is. 3d. 

Carefully packed and carriage paid, for cash with order. 

THOMAS GEE, Florist, 

_ TEIQNMOUTH. DEVON __ 

SUPERB PANSIES. SEED. 

From a magnifloent Collection of rich, rare, and new sorts, 
including King of the Blacks, Trimardeau Giant, Peacock. 
Rainbow, &c. Sow now outdoors, frame or greenhouse, for 
blaze of bloom all summer; 6d and Is. packet.—M bs. 
GARDNER, The Fir Trees, S’roud. 

O HOW CARNATIONS and PICOTEKS—12 

O grand exhibition sorts, such as Germania, Reynolds 
Hole, Favourite. Mrs. Muir, for 5s. ; Fix, 3s. Strong rooted 
plants.—W. KEVY O N, Wa iniersley. Burv, Lancashire. 

TTARDYBRHISH FERNS. — JO varieties, 

•LL securely packed, correctly named, including Oamunda 
regalis. marinum, Ceterach, lanceolatum, viride, Tuobridg- 
ease, Ac., 1 4».; 50, 2s. fid , fre«. Osmunda regal's, fine 

root*, 2s. 91. dozen, free.—T. POX, 5, New-road, Newlyn, 
Penzance, ______________„_ _ 

T?UCH81A8.—The neweat and beat, nicely 
A rooted for growing on. 12, alt dissimilar, named, 2r., 
free.—BATE MA V. Wartling, Hastings. 


Crimson Clove, 6d.; Pink H r Majesty, 9d.; Early Blush, 4d. 
each; 1 each of the above set, 6s. 

piCOTEES. — 6 choice varieties to name, 
nHRYSANTHEMUMS—12 new and very 

ohoioe varieties, 6s.; 12 choice exhibition, 3s.; 12 best 
decorative sort. 2a Send for List of upwards of 500 varieties. 

PELARGONIUMS.—The finest fringed and 

A spotted exhibition varieties, strong plants, fi for 3s.; U 
for 5s. 

flERANIUMS (Zonal).—Pearson’s choicest 

« varieties, to name, 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3s. 6d. 

flERANIUMS (Double), finest continental 

^ varieties, to name, 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3s. fid. 

GERANIUMS (Ivy-leaf Double)—My Collec 

^ tion of these is one of the best in cultivation. 6 for 2s.; 
12 for 3s. fid. 6 new varieties, 5e. fid.; 12 for 10s. 

1WTARGUERITES.—Etoile d’Or, Fruteeoeng, 

Halieri maxima, and A. ooatatie (bluet fi for Is. fid.; 

1 12 for 2s. 6<L 

! JJARRISON’S MUSK.—6 for la. 3d.; 12, 2a. 
AURICULA8, ALPINE—Nioe plants from 

AA single pom, 12, Is. fid.; 25, 4s. fid. 

nOLEUS.—12 finest exhibition varieties, bril- 

! v liant ooiours only, 3s.; 12 good deoorative kinds. 2s. fid.; 

! 6 for Is. fid. 

T?UCHSIAS.—12 good exhibition sorts, double 

A or single, 3s.: 12 deoorative varieties, 2s.; 6 for Is. 3d. 

TIELPHINIUM BELLADONNA, most lovely 

shade of pale blue, 2 for Is. 3d., 6 for 3s. 

ROPiEOLUM COMET.—4 for Is. 3d. ; 12 
^SPARAGUS PLUMOSA NANA, Is. 6d. 

AUpost free for cask with order. Send a small trial order to- 

tl. POWLEY, Florist, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 

RARE OLD DOUBLE ORIMSON 
POLYANTHUS, 

DEACONSFIELD type of Single Polyanthus, 

•D yellow, white, fancy, and laced, 1 b. 3d. doz. Pansieft, 
beet Scotch, named, 33.; unnamed, 2s. dozen. Pinks, named 
3s.; unnamed, 2a. Carnations (J. C. is the raiser of some of 
the popular sorts), named. 5s.; unnamed, 3s. 6d. doz Gloire 
de Nancy, the largest Clove-scented white, Old Crimson 
Clove, and Red Braes, the best Picotee for outdoors, 2s. 6d. 
doz. Auriculas, choice. Is. 6d. doz Begonias, Laing and 
Gannell's, beet named, large tubers. Is. Gd. singles, 2k 
doubles. Arum, Little Gem, Is. 3d. each, the above all in 
strong plants. Munulus moschatus, flore-plena (double 
Musk), 3 strong plant*, Is., poat free. 

Post fret, cash with order. • 

CROMBIE, Borrow-ln-Furnes*. 

“TO ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN” 

SOW GARAWAY’S 

“ONLY THE BEST” LAWN GRASS. Ik per lb.; poet 
free for le. 4d.; or 4 lb. for 4s. 9cL; 20k per bueneL 
Carriage paid to any railway-station. 

GARAWAY & Co., 

Durdham Down Nurseries, 

CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
GARDEN SEEDS. GIVEN AWAY. 

A patent Nickel Silver or Vulcanite Pencil-case (value la.), 
containing tablet on which la printed Calendar for 1893, will 
be presented to everyone who sends for Potter's Half-Crown 
Box of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, which contains :— 1 Pint 
Peas, 2 beat kinds, i pint Broad Beans, 1 pint French, 
l ounce eaoh Mustard, Chess, Parsnip, and Turn<p; 6 packets 
assorted Vegetable Seeds, and 6 packets Flower Seeds, with 
Pencil-care, post free. 2«. 9d. 

C. I. POTTER, Vill.4 St., Lobells, Birmingham. 

To the Trams.—P iotorial packets Seeds, 3«. 6d. and 5k 
grow. Boxes of 50saiall packets, 7a. fid. dozen. Send for List. 

CARNATION8, SWEET PEAS- 

EXQUISITE SWEET PEAS.—Following are the oraam : 
Apple Blossom, Butterfly, Boreatton, Imperial Blue, Car¬ 
dinal, Countess of Radnor, Orange Prince, Princess of Wales, 
Princess Beatrice, Mrs. Sankey, Senator, Primrose. Per 
packet, fid.: mixed packets of above, fid., Is. Also Eckford’s 
Superb Seedling Sweet Peas, 6d. and Is. packet, free. 


Digitized b> 


ririek-rd., Ehnhury • 

) ore 


.—Double Ivy-leaf, strong 
plants, finest varieties, 12 distinct, nam'd, 3s. ; 6 for 
lk 9d-JAME8 BATEMAN, Wartling, Hastings._ 


L CHEAP OFFER—Wallflowers, 

Sweet Williams, Golden Pyre thrum, all Is. 3d. per 100. 
Choioe Forget-me-nots, Antirrhinums. Silene compacts, 
Lobelia, all fid. doz . 3k 100. Carnations (mixed). \ lolet Czar. 
Ioeland Poppies, Phloxes, Pink Mrs. Winking, Geums, and 
Geraniums, all lk doz Double German Walls, Bromptons, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, all 9d. doz , all free, P.P. List free.— 

J. NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely. Camba. _ ~ , 

PANCY PANSIES—Sample doz . 6d , 
•C named, carriage paid. List free.—A. CALDICOTT 
Eatlsdon, Coventry. * 


_RICHES, Florist, Sandy Lane, Cheater. 

DPECIAL CHEAP OFFER—0 Geranium*, 6 

O Dble. Ivy Geraniums, 4 Fuobsiae, 2 Abutilonk 2 Pbl a. 
Petunias. 3 French Lavender, 2s, free.—A. TOMKIN, 
Florist, Sidcup, Kent. 

STRAWBERRY LAXTON’S NOBLE, gplea* 

O did runners, 2s. Per 100, free.—J. BARNARD, Moetyn 
Hall Gardens, Mcstju, N. Wa es. 
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2 !T<X 733.—Voi*. XV*. Founded by W. Robineon, Author of " The BiyjUtK Flower Garden.” MARCH 25, 1893. 


INDBX. 


Adlan t om Fwkywne .. 47 
AAbatanu, soma ahoto 47 
Anemones from seed .. 49 
Apricot Moor Park .. 48 

Auriculas.47 

dial—s, badly-shaped .. SO 

Baas.65 

BatUoide, or Daisy eradl- 

oator .45 

Bonee, dissolving.. .. 68 

GatUaya Trianse .. .. 63 

OauiMtowar aad Broeeott 46 
CbrysanUNmiw aul- 

tvmof.45 

OoQittT&tory 44 

Grirfloirera^r winter .. 60 


BophorbU tplendeiifl .. 60 

Fernery under |hm .. 44 

Fruit garden ..44 

Flowers for a hall in win- 

fear .69 

Flowers, white, for 

Easier.61 

Fruit-treat v. for a sfrt rees 48 

Fuchsia, in trod Cotton of 

tha .47 

Fuohriaa, AuatraUan 

(Comes).51 

Funkia suboordnfea gran- 

diflora.64 

Garden, enclosing a, with 
wire-netting ..43 


Garden, pig-manure in the 
Garden wotk 
Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants. caterpillars on.. 
Grape Gras Guillaume .. 
Orape-Vine,8weetwater,a 
Greenhouse, a removable 
Greenhoose, building a.. 
Greenhouse, heating a .. 
Greenhouse, stove in a .. 
Hone-droppings .. .. 

Hot-bad. workln the .. 
House rubbish .. 

Iris Bakarlana 
Lantern arborea varia- 


Lawns,'worm oasts on .. 47 
Lilies, BeUadoona .. 47 
Marrows, Vegetable .. 48 
Nextern depress*, culture 

of .. .68 

North boose .. ..44 

Oleari Haasti .. 46 


_garden .. .. 44 

Pansies. Tufted .. .. 49 

Parapet, ornamenting a 58 
Peach-trees, treatment of 49 
Pine-apples ..48 

Pltoher-plant (Nepenthes 

Bedeni).50 

Plants, a few good her- ^ 


Plants for a cool-boose.. 90 
Plants for a shelf.. .. 50 

Plants for windows and 


Potato culture In stiff 


Potatoes, seed .. 46 

Poultry and Rabbits .. 55 
Primula otcouica.. .. 50 

Questions and answen • • 64 
Bose " Star of Waltham H 43 
Boses in pots ..43 

Boses, pillar .. 43 

Boses, varieties of .. 43 
Sacoalobium Blumel and 
Dsndrobium album .. 50 


Seeds, sowing .. 47 

Sedum Sieboldi ., ..50 

Shrubs, best-flowering .. 45 
Sparrows, a plague of .. 69 

Stanhope as.53 

Stocks, Ten-week, treat¬ 
ment of.50 

Stove.44 

Tomato-house, a .. .. 46 

Town garden, work in 

the.44 

Vegetable crops, a suc¬ 
cession of.46 

Vegetable garden.. .. 44 
Week’s work, the coming 44 
Window Gardening .. 44 


BOSES IN POTS. 

TttMB will now require a large amount of 
attention, especially as regards their water 
■apply. Ones allow their roots to suffer in this 
respect and mildew, green-fly, blind shoote, &a, 
may be looked for as a matter of oonrse. I 
would give all growing plants weak liquid< 
manure in abundance. Weak and often is a 
modi better maxim than strong and seldom. I 
have seen as many fine plants of pot-Roses quite 
mined for the season by the too generous 
treatment many amateurs afford as by any 
other cause. If guano is used, do not add more 
than half an ounoe to a gallon of water, and 
apply this doubly as often as if an ounce of this 
powerful fertiliser was used. Similar tactios 
should be used when applying natural liquid- 
manure*, such as the drainings from a stable or 
oow-stall. Well diluted, and used more 
frequently, being much the safest as well as most 
beneficial plan. The ammonia arising from the 
nee of natural manure is much better than any 
derived from artificial compositions. Very few 
■objects are more pleasing than a well-grown 
pot-Rose ; but to secure this great attention to 
detail is necessary. They must be well-drained, 
■o as to take plenty of water without any risk 
of the soil becoming water-logged and sour. 
The wood should be well ripened each season, 
and grown on very steadily during the first six 
weeks after pruning. Then it is absolutely 
necessary that they be kept clear from insect 
pests from the beginning. I do not mean that 
no flies should ever be seen upon them—this 
being almost impossible—but it is possible to 
keep the plants sufficiently free from these 
pests that no appreciable injury can accrue. 
At the risk of repetition, I must once more call 
attention to the great advantage of frequent 
sy ringings with a weak solution of any reliable 
insecticide, or even of clear soft water at a 
temperature of 70 degs. Care should also be 
taken that no draughts reach the young foliage, 
nor must cold water be applied to their roots. 
It frequently happens that the water-tanks in 
a house are at the coldest end, and when these 
are sunk in the ground, and probably covered 
over with boards to form additional standing 
room for plants, the water is considerably colder 
th an the atmosphere of the house, more 
■specially during bright days like we have 
recently been favoured with. Now it is at 
snch times that your plants need more water, 
end the root action is often cheoked by copious 
supplies of such a chilling fluid—frequently as 
much as 20 degs. to 30 degs. lower than the 
temperature of the house and the soil that the 
roots are revelling in. Let the water stand in 
the sun for a time before applying it upon 
bright and warm days. P. u. 


3335.—:Bose “Star of Waltham. ”- 
Yon have evidently got a Rose under the wrong 
e. There is not the least suspicion of dsep- 
: in Star of Waltham; it is, m fact, a ray 
rimson. Pride of Waltham is chlmony- 
Digitizes by \JI0OyIt 


pink, with silvery shadings towards the edge of 
petals. Beauty of Waltham is another crimson 
variety, but not so deep as Star of Waltham, 
and of an entirely different shape.— P. U. 

-No, there ere not two Boees bearing thie name. 

The oolour of the Star of Waltham is a deep-on moon, and a 
very effective flower. Tour plant 1s certainly not true to 
\ 0. 0. 


PILLAR ROSES. 


It is very evident if anyone wishes to test the 
hardiness of any Rose that is at all suitable for 
the purpose, that he cannot do better than to 
plant it as a pillar Rose. Of course, there are 
different positions in which they will be 
planted, some much more sheltered than others; 
but I have in my mind now those that are planted 
quite in the open, exposed as mine are to all the 
winds and frosts that occur. Under such con¬ 
ditions it is very clear that any Rose hardy 
enough to pass through the two severe winters 
we had previous to the one which is now leaving 
us, may be safely set down as hardy enough for 
any purpose for whioh they may be required 
for cultivation in the open. J udging only from 
the appearance of the growth, I must say that 
I am disappointed in the behaviour of some after 
five yearr trial. The most hardy looking Roses 
are not always proof against the frost; Gloire 
Lyonnaise, for instance, is much hardier than I 
took it to be, and so is Madame Plantier, both 
White Roses of some merit. Perhaps no one 
will be surprised to hear that Gloire ae Diion is 
quite hardy on a pillar, but all may not know 
that climbing Victor Verdier is equally so. 
I doubt very much if the merits of this Rose are 
sufficiently known, as it is equally as suitable to 
cover a wall as a pillar, and in point of colour, 
whioh is a rich-deep-crimson, we have no other 
strong growing Rose that can surpass it, and I 
doubt if there is one to approach it, and, to 
associate with it, Magna Cnarta has no equal. 
This variety will reach the top of a pillar 10 feet 
high and produce toons of very large flowers at 
one time, and continue producing a few blossoms 
until winter is near. Madame Isaac Peri6re is 
similar in oolour and equally as strong in 
growth, but not quite so hardy. Princess Louise 
victoria and climbing Bessie Johnson I have 
had to cut down to the ground this pruning 
season, as the old stems never recovered from 
the injury done to them by the frost in the two 
previous winters Madame Nachury has behaved 
splendidly as regards enduring the action of the 
cold, but I should like it to be a little more 
vigorous. Her Majesty has braved the frost un¬ 
harmed; the growth is, however, somewhat 
sparse, but the flowers are exceptionally large, 
and the plant invariably produces two or three 
blooms in the autumn. Boule de Neige grows 
fairly well, but is too tender for an exposed pillar. 
Charles Lawson is disappointing. The plant is 
hardy enough, but the quality of the flowers is 
inferior. I had expected something good from 
Madame Clemence Joigneaux for a dwarf 
pillar, but the growth is not vigorous enough, 
at the same time I doubt very much if many 
who know Roses well would have recognised 
the flowers that my plant produoed two yean 
ago; they were so targe and full, and the shape 
exqtdsite. r J. C. Cl 


3349.—Varieties Of Roses.— The ques¬ 
tion asked by “ H. T.” is a very difficult one to 
answer. As he says, the Tea-scented and 
Noisettes are much alike ; so much so, iu fact, 
that more than one variety is classed as both. 
We find both Marshal Niel and Caroline 
Kuster olassed as Teas, and also as being 
Noisettes. Personally, I fail to see the dis¬ 
tinction between these two classes. The 
original Noisettes were rampant growers, bear¬ 
ing clusters of small blooms. We now have 
many Teas that bear clusters of flowers equally 
as freely as the Noisettes ; the perfume is the 
same—so, too, is the growth—and for my part I 
fail to see any necessity for two classes, nor can 
I see where the distinction is drawn. Caroline 
Kuster is not a rampant grower like Aim4e 
Vibert or Mies Glegg, nor does it bear trusses 
of blooms any more than Madame Cusio, 
Madame des Tartas, and many more recognised 
Teas. Again, Gloire de Dijon is a Tea ; but one 
of its seedlings (Bouquet d’Or) is almost always 
olassed as a Noisette ; yet it does not approach 
the ideal of the latter any more than that of the 
former class. In the case of the Bourbons and 
Hybrid Perpetuate, we find the same similarity 
m many oases. It is a very puzzling subject, 
and likely to become more so, as the National 
Rose Society has decided to constitute au 
additional class for Hybrid Teas. La France, 
Captain Christy, and many more that were 
hitherto classed as Hybrid Perpetuals, are now 
to be relegated to the new class. The Tea and 
China blood may be readily traced in many 
kinds that are looked upon as pure Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate, and I cannot help thinking Roses are 
subdivided far too much.—P. U. 

-I am afraid I cannot help “ H. T.” in 

this matter to any appreciable extent, as the 
distinguishing characters of the Tea-scented 
varieties and the Noisettes are not very easily 
defined. The latter are, however, much stronger 
growers, and produoe larger clusters of flowers ; 
moreover, they are on the whole hardier than 
the Teas. There is a good deal of confusion in 
the arrangements of those two classes of Roses, 
bat I do not know who is to blame for it. It is 
very clear, however, that a better arrangement 
is required. The Bourbon Roses are best Known 
for the number of flowers they produoe in the 
autumn.—J. C. C. 


J287.—Enclosing a garden with wire- 
netting. —As you are only troubled with the 
birds daring the fruit season I would not go to 
the expense and trouble of fixing wire-netting on 
the top, as a portion of it most be removed 
again in the winter to allow the ingress of the 
birds to destroy the insects and their eggs, which 
infest nearly ail the fruit-trees. Stretch across 
from wall to wall some stoutish wire, and on 
these lay some 1-inch fish-netting, which can be 
taken down again in the autumn. One and a 
half inoh mesh will be quite small enough for the 
wire-netting for the ends ; the smaller the mesh 
the more expensive it is.—J. C. C. 

3284. -House rubbish.—Dry earth to the beet 
deodoriser, end this alone, with a spsinUfaf of lima will 
loon make it quite hamate*. Let the earth and tone be 
worked In aa the heap Is turned over.—E. H. 
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QARDHN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

LUiom Harris! will require frequent attention to keep 
the advancing flower-spikee free from insects. The insects 
are rather difficult to kill in the oentre of the flower-spike. 
The best remedy, I think, is a mixture of soft-soap and 

C raffin-oil, in a pail, in which the ends of the shoots may 
( dipped. This treatment will suit other plants infested 
with insects. A deoootlon of Quassia chips will answer the 
same purpose. Hardy shrubs, such as Lilacs, Deutsias, 
Japanese Azaleas, should not be turned out-of-doors when 
the flowers fade. The temptation to do so is great, as 
everybody is pressed for room under glass. I generally 
move them to a vinery that is coming on gently. Here a 
little pruning is given to put the plants into shape, and 
when new growth has been made the plants will be har¬ 
dened off and plunged outside. Such plants will flower 
earlier and better next year. It would be economical, 
where muoh shrub forcing is done, to have a house on pur¬ 
pose to move such things to as they come from the conser¬ 
vatory. Solomon's Seal, Dielytra, lily of the Valley, and 
many other things usually forced will pay for kindly 
treatment after flowering. See that Pelargoniums forming 
flower-buds are free from Inseots, as It wul be difficult to 
dean them after the flowers open without injuring the 
blosso m s. There Is no better way of keeping these In a 
dean condition than by occasional fumigations with 
Tobacoo. A stitch in time saves more than nine. Young 
plants in full growth will require some regulation of their 
growth, stopping a shoot here and there at the right time 
adds to the symmetry of the plant, and gives oompaotaeee 
to the masses of blossom. In using stimulants it is not 
wise to begin till the roots are working through the soiL 
When they have oonsumed the bulk of the food In the soil 
stimulants—liquid and dry—will do good, but not muoh 
earlier. Look over the climbers every week now to thin 
out and tie in the shoots. In lofty houses Passion-flowers 
and Taosonias should be allowed to festoon and dangle 
about; a little shade will be neoeseary in hot weather. Sow 
Primulas and Cinerarias for early blooming. Calceolarias 
should have their final shift; they will not bear prioking 
in small pots, as drought is very injurious to them, and it 
is almost impossible to bloom them well and keep the 
foliage healthy in email pots. They will do beet now In a 
cool-house where the sun cannot reach them. Cyclamens 
which have done flowering will do better in a cola pit, and 
be permitted to go gradually to rest. Prune any Camellias 
which are making muoh growth, and which have finished 
blooming. Camellia-blooms are not much required now. 

North House. 


for any particular purpose. It would be dl 
exhibitor to time his plants without a north house for re¬ 
tarding purposes. Heaths and New Holland plant* gene¬ 
rally will do very well in such a house. There must, of 
oourse, be the means of keeping out frost. 

Store. 

The hot sunshine of the past week has necessitated the 
use of shading for a few hours in the middle of the day. I 
am reluctant to begin shading before it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, but when the plants are visibly distressed by the hot 
sunshine something must be done; but in no oaae should 
the shading be left on longer than is required, and at this 
season, so far as regards the stove, the shading may be 
taken off by 2 p.m.; as the days lengthen the shading will 
be left on longer. But -what I chiefly wish to impress is 
that shading should be treated as a necessary evil, and be 
removed as soon as it can be spared. Plenty of water in 
the atmosphere is a necessity now; without this the plants 
would soon be infested with inseots. When the plants are 
olean and in good health inseots are not so troublesome. 
The stove ought to be a very attractive house now. There 
will be a few Orohtds In bloom among the Odoutoglots, 
Dendrobiums, and Onddiums, even where only a limited 
collection is grown. Amaryllis, too, are now showing 
flower-spike*, but these do best in the cool stove or inter¬ 
mediate house now, as the flowers are showing up. Give 
a little weak liquid-manure where the bulbs were not re¬ 
potted. Save seeds from the good flowers, and hybridise 
to get improved varieties. The only ohanoe of working up 
a stock is to buy a few good varieties of distinct character, 
and hybridise and raise seedlings. In four or five yean 
from towing the seeds there will be plenty of flowering 
bulbs. 

Fernery under (Haas. 

The Ferns in variety are oharming now in their new 
growth. The potting of specimens has, or should be, 
oarried out, but with young, vigorous plants there will 
always be a few wanting a shift. Do not overpot; small 
shifts are beBt. Tree Ferns are objeots of great Interest, 
but it is only In the large fernery where they are admirable. 
The Dioksonias, Cyatheas, and others are eo suggestive of 
the tropioe that no large fernery is oomplete without some 
of them. I have raised several of these from spores, and 
though the young plants are useful for many deoorative 
purposes, life is not long enough to raise Tree Ferns in this 
way. and neither is it neoeseary, as trees with trunks vary¬ 
ing in length have now become a regular article of com¬ 
merce. Those Ferns which do not produoe fertile fronds 
will, of course, have to be propagated by division. I have 
done beet by divided young plants; old speclmsoa when 
out up are a long time getting established. Like ex¬ 
hausted things generally, a good deal of recruiting is neces¬ 
sary to work up young stock taken from an old, exhausted 

f ilant. Keep pans of growing seedlings in a shady spot 
f spores are raised the work should be done in a small 
house attached to the larger one, that can be easily dosed 
when necessary. 

Work In the Hot-bed. 

This is a busy time in raising seedlings and striking cut¬ 
tings. There is nothing In the way of plant propagation 
which may not be done In the hot-bed if the heat is suffi¬ 
cient and steady. Pelargoniums alone will not do well in 
the hot-bed ; these I always strike in a dryer heat. In 
striking cuttings or raising seedlings a good deal depends 
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upon having a good supply of suitable soil, neither too wet 
nor too dry. Where much potting has to be done, a stock 
of soil should be kept dry; and if, as is likely, it may get 
too dry, a little damp earth from the outside oan be mixed 
with It. 

Window Gardening. 

Confess* to sow seeds and strike cuttings, and to repot 
any plants that may require more space. Keep pots olean, 
and use the sponge and soapy water wherever there is a 
suspicion of a green-fly. Divide large Aspidistras. Do 
not set Palms in the bright sunshine—in fact, foliage plants 
are better kept in the shade when the tun gets hot. 
Window-boxes are now bright with Wallflower*, Forget- 
me-nots, Primroses, and Tufted Pansies. Where the soil 
is poor give stimulants. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Beautiful at the time of writing are the oommon hardy 
bulbs, especially where used freely on the Grass, on the 
lawn, or in the orchard, or wherever a quiet spot away 
from the scythe and mowing-machine can be had. The 
time of planting is not now, but notes may be taken of the 
beet rites and beet modes of arrangement for the autumn. 
A Grass slope strewn with Crocuses, as one would eoatter 
pebbles with a shovel, will always be natural and expres¬ 
sive. Snowdrops, I think, look better in broad, close tufts, 
as do also Daffodils, though there may be skirmishers 
thrown out from the main body. Aoonitee, in broad, dose 
masses on shelving banks are always oharming, and the 
pretty, blue-flowered Squill (Soilla sfbirica), is still not 
plentiful enough. Iris reticulata on the rookery, with 
Anemones bland* and apennina on a bank, partially shaded 
by trees, are worth sotne little trouble to establish in 
quantity sufficient to attract attention. Violas for summer 
bedding should now be banked up and planted. Where 
there is plenty of scope in large gardens, the old varieties 
oornuta and lutea in masses are very effective. These 
flowers are email but freely produced, and in dry, porous 
soils, where the Pansies will not thrive, the email-flowered 
Violas may safely be grown. Pull to pieoee and replant 
now. Even in baokward districts Roses may be pruned 
now. There are many ideas upon, and muoh variety of 
treatment, in the pruning of Roses, but there is one 
oomfort about it—no matter how the pruning is done, 
there will be Roses in Jane and July. The principal Items 
to bear in mind may be thus stated : Prune hard for a few 
fine blooms, but to spread a feast, thin freely, but leave 
the strong shoots a good length. Lose no now now in 
sowing hardy animate Use them freely in variety, and 
there will be a bright and pleasant garden. 

Fruit Garden. 

This is a good season for planting Melons in hob-beds. 
With the increasing sunshine, which we hope to get, 
growth will be rapid. One plant in the oentre of each 
light will be enough to fill the light, if not above the 
average rise, though there is sometimes an advantage in 
having two plants in a light, as the crops may be set and 
swelling in lees time. Rather strong loam is the beet soil 
for Melons, and it should be pressed down firmly, as we 
want moderate, not gross growth. Where muoh Melon- 
growing is oarried out, hot-bed or Melon-houses will be 

f flan tea in succession as required, seeds being sown at 
ntervals to have young plants always in stook. There are 
two ohief difficulties m Melon culture—the one Is their 
liability to be attacked by red-tpider, and the other is 
the "canker" whioh, in many oases, in dull, damp 
weather attacks the main stems. It is very difficult to 
keep soft, flabby foliage free from red-spider, henoe 
Melons should never be shaded, and the ventilation should 
be sufficient to keep the internal atmosphere buoyant and 
in motion. Where this is always done neither '' canker ” nor 
red-spider would give muoh trouble. " Canker " luxuriates 
wherever there Is soft, bloated riesuee and a stagnated, 
impure atmosphere. See that the Woesome of wall-trees 
are protected in the beet and most eoonomieal manner 
possible. The blossoms are strong and healthy for the 
most part, and there is likely to be a good set with average 
weather. The sunshine of the last few days has made an 
improvement in early Vine*. The sunshine hardens the 
foliage, and if the dry, fieroe heat te tempered by moisture 
being freely sprinkled about, the oonaition* of growth 
will be general. Prune outdoor Figs. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers may be planted In frames where there is a 
steady bottom-heat of 80 dogs, to 86d*ga.; must be covered 
at night with double mate or some equivalent. Old rotten 
turf, mixed with a little old manure, te the beet oompost 
to plant in. A bushel in the oentre of eaoh light will be 
sufficient to begin with. One plant in the oentre of eaoh 
light is better than two. Overcrowding will not pay. Stop 
and peg down as required, adding more warm soil as 
required. Do not permit any plants likely to be infested 
with green-fly to be placed in Cucumber-frame, but the 
frame may for a time be used for raising seedlings. Never 
use odd water, either for sprinkling or to water the roots. 
Prick off Celery in boxee or frames. Sow Vegetable 
Marrow and Ridge Ououmbera; Capsicums also should be 
•own in the hot-bed, and New Zealand Spinaoh. As regards 
other varieties of 8pinaoh, a variety known the Long 
Standing is most useful. Small sowings, aocording to 
demand, to be made fortnightly. Beans raised in boxes 
under glass, and whioh have been well hardened by ex- 
posure, may be set out on a warm border. Beans are 
improved by transplanting; they are more prolific. The 
beet crop of early Beans I have ever had were started 
in boxee. Peas started in pots should also be set out, and 
well sheltered with branches and sticks, ridges of soil being 
drawn upon eaoh ride. Make new plantations of Globe 
Artichokes. Plant out Cauliflowers still in frames, seleot- 
ing the warmest rite. They will do very well in trenobee 
in a sunny position where there are no hand-lights. Tie up 
Lettuces in frames to encourage early hearting; but in 
doing this leave room for growth. The same remarks 
apply to early Cabbages; a bit of matting tied loosely 
round the leaves will fit the plants for cutting much 
sooner. Sow Turnip-Beet for early use. E. Hobdat. 


the exceedingly mild weather we have been having for 
tome time now has started those of a naturally precoatono 
nature, such as the flowering Currant, or Kibes, the 
Almond, &a, into growth ana bloom unusually early, 
whereas these ought to be removed before muoh progress 
has been made. All of a later character may, however, 
still be transplanted quite successfully. Among Evergreen 
subjects, the Auouba and Euanymus are two of the very 
beet for town gardens, thriving more or lees well in even 
the smokiest localities; but the Skimmias, as well as the 
plain or green-leaved forms of the Auouba, are also very 
suitable for such districts, and might be more commonly 
seen with great advantage. Other excellent town shrubs 
in this olass are the varieties of Herberts, or Mahonia, the 
Arbutua, the Sweet Bay, the Rhododendron, the Gum Oiatos 
(which also produoe* its elegant blossoms freely), and the 
Tree I vie*, the last being especially valuable and suitable for 
any aspect or position. The strong-growing hybrid forms 
of Holly, with plain foliage, are also excellent for all but 
the most confined localities. Of deciduous shrubs some nf 
the beet for town gardens are the Ribes, the oommonsr 
forms of tbe Weigetes, the shrubby Spinsas (several si 
which are extremely beautiful, and-not half enough known 
or planted), Syringae(Phlladelphus or Mock Orange), Lilacs, 
especially the Persian forms, the Venetian, and Stag's 
Horn, Sumachs, Leyoesteria formosa, the double-floweritm 
Cherries, the varieties of Althaea frutex (Hibiscus syriac osj, 
and last, but not least, the beautiful flowering Almond, 
though this last partakes more of the nature of a tree than 
of a shrub. In London and other southern cities and 
town the Tree of Heaven (Allanthus), and the Japanese 
Paulownia also suooeed well, and are exceedingly hand¬ 
some, and where the atmosphere is not too confined the 
Guelder Rose grows and blooms freely. Rhubarb Is one 
of the beet ana most us efu l of nil vegetables f or • Sew n 
garden, and where the roots have been protected by means 
of the proper pots, boxes, or even a little littery manure, 
there will be plenty of nioe tender stalks now. Another 
plant that does not object to a smoky atmosphere te Sea- 
kale, of whioh seed should-be sown, or root cutting* be 
planted at onoe. B. C. R. 


THH COMING WJUB7S WORK, 

BxtraoU from a garden diary from March 
2 5 th to April I at. 

Fruit-trees, Apriooto, and Peaches on walls are now la 
blossom, and are looking very promising. I am, perhaps, 
‘ ohoioe, using several forms of 


more from neoetaUar than < 
protection fer the blossoms. Brittan r s netting* are. the 
heaviest covering I have ever used anywhere. These are 
fixed to a wire running along tbe top of the wall, with 
large hooks, whioh are sewn to the netting. The covers 
are supported by Ash-poles fixed 2} feet from tbe bottom 
of the wall. The net* oan easily be drawn aside like 
curtains and secured during the day to the poles, thus 
fully exposing the trees to air and sunshine. I find a 
double thiokneas of fiahing-nete, supported in the eame 
way with poles, are just about as effeotive (so far as results 
go), as Brfttan’s netting, and the former are the cheapest, 
both in first oost ana the labour Involved afterwards. 
Gathered ripe Strawberries from pots of both Vioomteaee 
de Thury and Noble. Tbe first named Is, in my opinion, 
tbe beet forcer, and the fruit travels better when packed. 
For long journeys the frnit is gathered before it is dead 
ripe, and the finishing touohes are beet given in n well 
ventilated house on a shelf in the sunshine. Sir J. Paxton 
and President I find two of the moet useful Strawberries 
for forcing, and British Queen is unequalled for sending 
long journeys, and it is superior to all others for 
flavour. Shifting Tomatoes into 5-inoh pots. My experi¬ 
ence is all in favour of putting out strong plants both 
under glass and also outside. For outride planting small 
plants are useless in the majority of seasons. We have 
not had a good season for outdoor Tomatoes since the 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Evergreen shrubs and trees may be planted at any time 
during the next month or so with the best results, oare 
being taken to keep the roots well supplied with water 
mbeequently in dry weather. Deciduous subjects of this 
oltet may also, as a rule, be planted now with euooesS, but 


next August. Tbs grafting and budding mast bs worked 
oonjointiy. Any graft whioh fails in spring may have a 
bud inserted lower down the stook in August. Made 
alterations on a lawn, olearing off a few old shrubs, and 
making more spaoe for herbaceous plant* on tbe grouping 
system. These inolude rather a good collection of Oennan 
Iris, whioh are planted in good-sized groups, edging several 
large beds with variegatea Irises. The edging is raised a 
little, and the Irises are pegged down close to the ground, 
Ajuga purpurea in a bed outside ; Sbaohys lanatsa will form 
the edging to one large bed. The variegated Coil’s-foot, 
the young shoots of whioh often wander away, have been 
lifted and used to edge a long border. Other edgings will 
be formed with Sedums, Eoheverias, and tbe pretty hardy 
Grass, Poa glauoa. Transplanted evergreen shrubs. The 
roots were puddled In and the surface mulohed immedi¬ 
ately. In this way we rarely lose a plant, though, of 
course, water will be given afterwards if neoeseary. 
Planted Potatoes. Itnperator is my main crop. 
There is nothing equal to it in all respects as a late- 
keeping Potato. Beauty of Hebron and Pnritan are 
planted largely for summer use. The rows of Imperator 
§ feet apart, Beauty of Hebron 2 feet 8 inches. Planting 
more Peas, the kinds being chiefly Duke of Albany, 
Walker’s Perpetual, and Ne Plus Ultra. There may be 
other aorta as good, but the above will not fail to give 
satisfaction. Planted Taylor’s Broad Windsor Bean to 
come after the Longpods. Planted dwarf French Beau 
in boxes to be hardened off, and planted in a trenoh in 
front of foroing-house. The position is wrrm, and Beans 
set out end or April invariably do well. They will be 
covered with mate at night. Sowing early Milan Turnip, 
putting stioks to Peas, Prioking out Lettuces and Br u sse ls 
sprouts raised under glass, sowing Broccoli, and Winter 
Greens generally. The seeds have been dressed with red 
lead to keep birds from eating them This never fails, and 
may be used with Peas and Beans where mice are trouble¬ 
some. Prloked out ohoioe seedling Columbines in groups 
round a mass of shrubs on lawns. Tied down Yines and 
thinned Grape*. Thinned shoots on Musoat and Gros 
Oohnan Tines, crowded foliage meaning small bunches 
next year. Shifted on young pot-Vines, Gave liquid- 
manure to Tine* and Fig* in pots bearing fruit Planted 
a frame With Melon*. 

Original'ffom 
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T&11S AND SHRUBS. 

BE8T FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Ole aria Haasti. 

This plant has now become one of the recognised 
stock shrubs in nurseries, and only a few years 
ago there was some donbt about its perfect 
hardiness in this climate. Now everyone knows, 
or should know, that it has not a suspicion of 
tenderness, as it has withstood without injury 
several winters quite unprotected. The peculiar 
value of this plant lies in the fact that it is 
one of the very few hardy shrubs that flower 
throughout August. If it blossomed earlier, 
when crowds of others were in bloom, it 
would probably not be so noticeable. Being 
an evergreen likewise adds to its value, and 
in almost all kinds of soils it thrives and 
flowers in the greatest profusion, particularly 
on light warm ones. So profuse are its 
white blossoms that the whole bush looks a 
mass of white, and this continues for three 


ing between a pale-flowered Delphinium during 
early spring, so that it would flower at the 
same time as the Olearia. A dozen Lark¬ 
spurs and six Olearias are sufficient for a 
good-sized bed. Another good mixture is 
Olearia and Orange Lilies, or Tiger Lilies, or 
Lilium venusturn, but the Orange Lilies must 
be planted rather late in order to flower at the 
same time. A pretty mixture also is Olearias 
and Hypericum oblongifolium, which in its season 
blooms profusely, and whose large cup-like 
flowers ot golden-yellow contrast well with the 
white. The Hypericum goes well with Olearia 
as regards growth, but being somewhat smaller 
should be kept at the margins. To give the 
group a better appearance, plant one or three 
Purple Cherry Plums (Prunus Pissardi) among 
the others, but in the centre of the mass. The 
Scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, when in full 
beauty, combines effectively with the Olearia, 
and some of the most striking groups I have 
ever seen in a northern garden were of these 
two plants. Various other combinations will 



x- 


Olearia Ilaasti in flower. 


weeks or a month. Out of flower it looks a 
good deal like the common Box, the leaves being 
of similar size, and shape, and colour, except, 
that the under-sides of the leaves are covered 
with white down. The habit of growth is a 
dense rounded bush, and when planted out in 
the open it grows from 3 feet to 5 feet high, but 
gets much taller if crowded by other shrubs. The 
floweri look like tiny White Daisies, and the 
clusters that terminate almost every twig are 
very dense. This description of the plant is 
meant for those who do not know it, but these 
must be few, judging from the frequency with 
which it is met in gardens, large and small. No 
one need hesitate to plant it, but in doing so 
the shrub should be given a fair chance—that is, 
not stuck in a crowded shrubbery or on the fringe 
of one, so that it would be starved. Being so 
neat and compact in growth, it makes a capital 
lawn group m a good-sized oval or circular 
bed, and some very effective combinations 
may be made 
Olearias about i 


Digitized! 


ae very effective combinations 
i by planting, say, half-a-dozen 


suggest themselves to those who know th» 
plants they are dealing with. It is a capital 
rock garden shrub, and does not mind dryness. 
The only other point I can think of about this 
Olearia is that the flowers are fragrant, and if cut 
and placed in water they last a long time in 
beauty. W. 

3322.— Bellicide, or Daisy eradicator. 
—Yes, it answers in this way. If you can use 
it in sufficient quantity and repeat the applica¬ 
tion as often as necessary, it will make the 
Grass grow so fast that the Daisies are over¬ 
grown by it, and if this condition iu the grow th 
of the Grass is maintained the Daisies will dis¬ 
appear in time ; but you will find it an expen¬ 
sive affair, as the fertilising properties of the 
Bellicide quickly disappear, and, as I have al¬ 
ready said, repeated applications are necessary 
before the Grass overpowers the Daisies. When 
a plentiful crop of Daisies are present it is an 
indication of poverty in the soil. This condition 
therefore explains the action of the Bellicide, 


and, as you will see, it does not kill the Daisies, 
but eradicates them in another way. It would 
be curious if we had a preparation that would 
kill Daisies and leave tne Grass unharmed.— 
J. C. C. _ , 

G HR YS ANTHEI MUMS, 

CULTURE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3345.—Plants of Anemone Pompon and 
Pompon Chrysanthemums should now be ready 
for potting off into 3-inch pots, providing they 
were struck two or more in pot. A good position 
on a shelf dose to the glass is in a cool-house for a 
week or so until the roots are running in the 
new soil; they wills ucceed afterwards in a cold 
frame. Providing a cool-house is not at 
command, they must go into the frame at once, 
placing it in a sunny position, admitting air 
cautiously for the first week or two, and 
covering the glass nightly to prevent injury 
from frost, from the 3-inch pots they should 
be transferred into those 4$ inches in diameter, 
commonly called 48 size. From these they will 
go direct into those they are to flower in, 
7^ inches. The time when the last potting takes 
place is not so important as the state of the 
roots of the plants. When the 48 pots are full 
of roots then shift them on into larger ones. It 
would be most imprudent to allow the plants to 
become much root-bound in the small pots 
simply because a stated time was observed for 
potting them finally. The fault of allowing any 
■section of Chrysanthemums to become matted 
at the roots before shifting the plants into 
larger pots is that the roots so quickly absorb 
the moisture in the soil as to require more 
attention in the respect of watering, and the 
progress of the roots is interfered with, which 
produces a check to the growth, and which is 
undesirable at all stages until the full growth is 
complete. As a rule, the final potting 
takes place at the end of May or early 
in June. A suitable compost for these 
sections in the various stages is two parts loam, 
one part leaf-mould or partly-decayed horee- 
manure, and sufficient Bharp silver land to keep 
the whole porous. The character of the loam— 
light or heavy—will guide this; if the latter, more 
sand is needed, and a small portion of crushed 
charcoal is an advantage, as it not only tends to 
keep the whole mass sweet and porous, but acta 
as a storehouse for ammonia. To every bushel 
of the compost add 1 lb. Thomson’s Vine 
manure for the first potting, increasing the 
weight \ lb. each stage. In all cases pot firmly ; 
the soil should be iu a moist state, neither wet 
nor dry. The plants will not need water for 
two or three days after potting if the soil is in 
the right condition. After that sufficient must 
be given to maintain the soil in a moist state. 
When the pots in which the plants are to flower 
are full of roots liquid-manure in a weak state 
will be an advantage if applied every other time 
the plants require water. At no time must they 
suffer for want of space. Overcrowding r< ndeis 
the growth weakly, and from such good blooms 
cannot be securea. At the end of August or 
or during the first two weeks in September, the 
buds should be “ taken so much, though, 
depends upon circumstances, as to the state of 
the plants and the manner of their growth, and 
also the variety as to the time the buds form. The 
dates named, however, are approximately true. 
Any variety in either of the sections name d should 
produce at least six good blooms ; for the smaller 
kinds, eight or ten would not be too many. When 
the first break takes place, instead of reducing 
the number of shoots to three, as in the orthodox 
plan, in the case of the Japanese and incurved 
sections allow four growths to remain ; these 
will again break into additional shoots, and 
from them the number of blooms each plant is 
to carry can be selected—one only on a stem 
ought to remain ; therefore, as many blooms as 
are expected that number of shoots must be 
retained. Mrs. Alpheus Hardy is perhaps the 
inoat difficult of any Chrysanthemum to manage 
really well; the constitution is weak, and there¬ 
fore many failures have to be chronicled. The 
orthodox method so well suited to the bulk of 
other sorts will not answer for this. Excep¬ 
tional circumstances have to be introduced to 
obtain even a fair measure of success. The 
cuttings should be inserted in good time to 
allow for a long season of growth. By topping 
the plants the first week in April buds will be 
produced in August. A^ter the topping train 
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spot. Scarlet Runners, Turnips, Spinach (in 
summer), Cauliflowers, Lettuces, and Leeks did 
and among fruits Black Currants 
' ss. To make the best of such 
must plant only the crops likely to 
Early Celery did fairly well. 


(2 feet for early varieties and 2£ feet to 3 feet for 
second-early aud main-crop varieties), planting 
near the surface, and 


up three shoots from the growths made bv the 
check consequent on topping. The pots should 
not be quite so large in any stage of growth, 
as this variety is not so vigorous rooted as 
others. One part of peat instead of manure 
will be more suitable for the tender growth. 
Liquid stimulants ought not to be given in nearly 
the quantity as for others. As the wood is rather 
tender keep the plants longer than usual in the 
house in spring. Should flower-buds form at 
the point of the shoots towards the end of July, 
do not remove them, but allow the flowers to 
develop from these. E. M. 


earthing up ” deeply. 
This latter detail has proved to be a most impor¬ 
tant one in the cultivation. 


fairly well 
and Raspberriei 
land one 

succeed upon it. Early Celery did fairly well, 
but late Celery, unless blanched with sifted 
ashes, always suffered from damp.—E. H. 

3314— Seed Potatoes.— Whether the 
tubers should be cut or not depends upon their 
size. If no larger than good-sized hen’s egg* 
plant them whole, otherwise cut each into two, 
three, or more pieces ; but avoid cutting them 
too small, as the strength of the shoots, and, 
consequently, of the plant, appears to be almos t 
directly proportionate to the size of the tuber, or 
part of a tuber, from which they spring. Take 


The haulm makes 
strong growth, and the tubers develop freely 
in the freshly worked and friable soil, which they 
delight in, while the superfluous moisture is 
carried off by the deep furrows on each side of 
the row; this cannot be properly done unless 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The list of really serviceable or popular forms 
of Vegetable Marrows is by no means a long 
one, and no harm would be done if this was still 


with a draw-hoe. As growths appear above the 
surface, soil is drawn around them, and the 
cultivator is frequently worked between the 
rows to destroy the weeds and keep the soil 
~~ "earthing up," 


dently, and not rot or crowd its neighbour.—A. G. 
Bctlsr. 

3344 — A Tomato house.— The height or 
distance from the glass of the beds in which 
the plants are grown is a matter of very little 
consequence. I have grown them in low struc- 


open. Before the final w 

should be deferred until the haulms have 

[possible to 
them, I 
manure 

If Potatoes of exhibition 
squired it is advisable to draw all the 
shoots from the sets, except the strongest; this 
will produce a few very large tubers to each set. 
It is now universally admitted, and it is also my 
own experience, 
obtained from 
medium size. 

Sharpe’s Victor and Myatt’s Ashleaf 


grown to such a height that it 
work the cultivator without injurinj 
sprinkle a light di 
between the rows, 
size are re< 


, that the best results are 
planting whole Potatoes of 
Of the early varieties I grow 
f; these two 
kinds were planted last year on the same date, 
in the same plot of ground, as an experiment, 
with the result that the former was ready to be 
lifted ten days before the latter, but Myatt’s 
Ashleaf has the finer flavour. Of second-early 
varieties I grow Snowdrop largely, but I must 
admit that it is not altogether adapted to stiff 
soil; it is a delicate Potato, and liable to disease. 
Still, I have found that it may be grown 

F rofitably under the cultivation above described. 

ts white appearance and mealy flavour when 
cooked, combined with early maturity and good 
keeping qualities, makes it, in my opinion, the 
most desirable Potato of the present time. 
In stiff soils the old Magnum Bonum is un¬ 
doubtedly the most profitable Potato to grow ; 
its heavy cropping propensities and singular 
immunity from disease are well known, but 
unfortunately its cooking qualities are only 
second rate. Sutton’s Abundance produces a 
heavy crop of handsome tubers of very high 
quality, but I have found it liable to disease, 
and this is the experience of several other 
growers whose opinion I have obtained. Satis¬ 
faction is a prolific Potato of fair quality which 
does well with me, and it is probably the most 
successful exhibition Potato of the day. Sutton’s 
Supreme, sent out this year for the first time, 
promises well, and if its cropping and cooking 
qualities equal its appearance, it will take a 
prominent position in the Potato market. 
Everyone engaged in Potato growing must watch 
with interest the results of the experiments of 
dressing the haulms with strong solutions of 
copper, with the view of checking the disease, 
and while admitting that they appear to have 
been successful, it is, in my opinion, doubtful 
whether those who grow Potatoes for their own 
use will adopt such apparently dangerous 
remedies, and probably the best and most 
natural remedy against the disease will in the 
end prove to be high cultivation. 

Beechmast, North Hants. 


Long White Vegetable Marrow. 

further reduced. Long White (here figured), of 
which there are several more or less good selec¬ 
tions, is the variety most generally grown, this 
being good alike for exhibition, market work, 
and home consumption. If one variety only is 

S own, Long White should be that one. Long 
reen much resembles the foregoing in all but 
colour, and of this Prince Albert is a good selec¬ 
tion. White Bush, also known as the Chusan, 
is of compact growth, the running growths in 
this case being very short, and this distinct 
form produces long white fruit very freely and 
quickly. It is not recommended for storing in 
a ripe state. Hibbert’s Prolific each time I have 
tried it has been most disappointing ; it was a 
failure, in fact. But Moore’s Vegetable Cream 
is more deserving of a trial, the fruit being 
medium-sized, handsome, and good in quality. 


August, placing them in small pots and wintering 
them in a cold frame, planting them out on a 
sheltered border about the middle of March. 
Early London is a good variety for this form of 
culture. By sowing First Crop or Magnum 
Bonum in a gentle heat the middle of February, 
pricking them out in boxes of light soil, growing 
them on sturdily in frames, and planting out 
the first week in April a succession is main¬ 
tained. By sowing Autumn Mammoth and 
Veitch’s Autumn G iant outside the middle of April 
the former will give good heads in August and 
September, while the latter will continue the 
supply on through October and November, if 
dug up and laid in soil in pits or cold frames for 
protection from frost. Broccoli should be sown 
quite by the first week in April on a warm 
border, the plants put out early to give them 
ample time to develop thoroughly, and become 
matured in the stems, as it is in that part which 
the frost affects. So many persons postpone 
the sowing of Broccoli-seed too long, the conse¬ 
quence is that the plants have not time to grow 
into a size sufficient to give good results. No 
less than 2 feet of space should be given between 
the plants; nearer than that the growth is 
weakened, and more liable to suffer are the 
plants from severe frost. All the kinds may be 
sown at the same date. Michaelmas White will 
come in during the latter part of October and 
November; Sutton’s Winter Mammoth in 
December, January, and February, while Leam¬ 
ington, Perfection, or Knight’s Protecting will 
carry on the supply until Late Queen takes it 
up during April and May.—S. P. 

Drawings for “ Gardening."— Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Gardining Illustrated. 


POTATO CULTURE IN STIFF SOILS. 
The best time of the year for planting Potatoes 
is now with us, and although it may be 
deferred as late as the first week in April with 
good results, it is undoubtedly better to get it 


completed before the end of March. It is 
well known that Potatoes may be grown in any 
soil with more or less success, and the following 
remarks are addressed principally to those who 
are obliged to cultivate this succulent tuber in 
stiff and unfavourable soils. The garden in which 
I grow my Potatoes is much shaded by trees, 
and this, combined with a deep stiff clay soil 
lying low and level, makes the tubers peculiarly 
susceptible to the dreadful Potato disease. 
Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, I 
have lifted heavy crops during the last three 
seasons (two of which have been exceptionally 
wet during July and August) without much loss 
from this cause. I chiefly attribute my success 
to givng plenty of space between the rows 
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VBKNS. 

SOME CHOICE ADIANTUMS. 

The accompanying illustration represents a Tory 
elegant Japanese Maiden-hair Fern, A. mono- 
chlamys, taken from a specimen gathered in that 
eountiy by the late Mr. John Gould Veiboh. Its 
fronds grow about 18 inches in height, of whioh 
about half is a naked, glossy, chestnut-brown 
stem; the frond is tripinnate; the pinnae distant; 
the upper edges rather rounded, more or leas 
toothed; the texture firm and rather leathery ; 
sort, singly on the pinnae, being situated in a 
deep hollow, whilst the colour is pale- green. It 
is a very distinct plant, and worthy of a place 
in every collection of Ferns. 

A. Fergtjsont, another handsome Maiden¬ 
hair, is a beautiful companion plant. It has 
recently been introduced from Ceylon, where 
it has not, however, been found in a wild Btate, 
bat was detected growing in a garden, nothing 
being known of its history. It appears to grow 
readily from spores, and retains its true 
character. The fronds are erect, tripinnate, and 
about 2 feet in height, and vivid green ; pinnules 
large, irregular in outline, and deeply lobed on 
the upper edge. It somewhat resembles the 
variety of A. Capillus-Veneris called Footi. 

A. schizophyllum is also a pretty, neat, and 
distinct plant. The fronds are supported upon 
slender, jet-black stems, and seldom exceed a 
foot in height; they are much branched, all the 
branches being tripinnate; the pinnules are 
small, somewhat distant, and rounded above, 
where they are deeply toothed. 

A. bellum is a tufted species with bipinnate 
fronds, which seldom exceed 6 inches in height; 
the pinnules, somewhat large for the size of the 
fronds, have short stalks, and are irregularly 
lobed and toothed on the upper edge, and bear 
two or three rather large sort on each. It comes 
from Bermuda. 

A. glaucophyllum. —This is an elegant plant, 
and is considerably hardier than either of the 
previously named kinds, which can be readily 
understood when I Btate that it has been found 
growing in its native country (Mexico) at an 
elevation of from 6,000 feet to 9,000 feet. The 
fronds are deltoid in outline, usually four times 
divided; the pinnules stalked and narrow; 
sori three to four on a pinnule when mature, 
chestnut-brown and conspicuous. Its fronds 
are light and graceful, and as they last a con¬ 
siderable time when cut, are valuable for table 
decoration. 

A. fragile inhabits limestone rocks in vari¬ 
ous of the West Indian Islands, and is, I believe, 
tolerably common in Jamaica, from whence I have 
received it upon several occasions. If in culti¬ 
vation at the present time it is rare. It was in¬ 
troduced to cultivation by the late Messrs. 
Rolliason, but did not attain any dimensions 
with them. The fronds are tufted, 6 inches to 
9 inches high; stems slender, very short; 
pinnules stalked and rounded on the upper 
edge; the infertile pinnse deeply serrated, 
while the infertile ones are broadly lobed. This 
plant betrays the careless attendant more 
quickly than any other Fern I know. Its pin¬ 
nules appear to be jointed to the slender 
stipites, so that if the plant suffers from drought 
the pinnules all fall away, leaving nothing but 
bare stems, which at once proclaim the neglect 
from which the plant has suffered. This cha¬ 
racter will at once prohibit the use of the fronds 
in a cut state, but when grown into handsome 
little tufts it is a veritable gem; indeed, the 
above-named half dozen small-growing forms of 
the Maiden-hair Fern are amongst the very 
choicest of their kind. A. fragile does not like 
much soil about its roots, and requires to be 
kept in a very equable state of moisture. It 
thrives well in limestone. J. J. 


3328. — Adi&ntum Farley ense. — This 
Fern requires a stove temperature, say, 60 dags, 
to 65 degs., at night, during its time of growth 
especially. It thrives best in good loam, not of 
too light a character; but good drainage is 
essential. Not producing fertile fronds, it can 
only be propagated by division of the crowns, 
and in working up stock it is better to rely upon 
young healthy specimens, as in this case tney 
mayt 9 out up into single crowns. When the 
plants are large the individual crowns art] weak, 
Digitized b 1 


individual crowns are weal 

byHoOUgle 


and if out up into small pieces many of them 
may die, and, at any rate, they will take some 
time in getting thoroughly established. Where 
the atmospheric conditions are genial, either by 
the use of tanka or evaporating-pans in the 
house or by damping floors, very little syringing 
is required.—E. H. 

3277.— Sowing seeds.— It is not a very 
satisfactory way to mix up a lot of different 
seeds and then sow them broadcast without con¬ 
sidering the effect likely to be obtained. It 
will prove a rare assortment, not particularly 
interesting or beautiful. I should advise you 
to sow carefully in clumps ; but you may scat¬ 
ter such things as Poppies about with very 
charming effects in the wilder parts of the 
garden. As this is, however, an ordinary gar¬ 
den apparently you have to deal with, sow in 
clumps and masses, keeping each kind distinct, 
as Mignonette, Marigolds, Nasturtiums, Lark¬ 
spurs, and the various other things that have 
been lately recommended in Gardening. 
Marigolds, Poppies, and Nasturtiums (Tropaeo- 
lums) would do well in the dry soil. Remem¬ 
ber not to sow the seed too tnickly, and thin 
out the young plants to sufficient distance apart 
for them to develop when large enough to 
handle.—G. T. 

3313.— Auriculas. —The difference between 
show and alpine Auriculas is easily defined, 
owing to their quite distinct original parentage. 
The show Auriculas are supposed to be from 
Primula Auricula, a plant bearing trasses of 
yellow flowers, with a white centre, the white 
portion being covered with a fine white farina 
or powder. This white powdered centre is a 
characteristic of all the show Auriculas. Many 
of them have also powdered foliage, which the 
alpines never have. They are divided into 
four classes or sections. First, the green-edged 
varieties, with an edge of green on a murk-maroon 
or dark-purple ground ; second, the grey edge, 
with a fair powdering of farina over the green 
edge; third, the white edge, in which the 
powder is very densely placed on the edge, 
causing it to be quite white ; fourth, the seifs, 
in which the edge is a solid colour of reddish- 
maroon, deep black, purple, bluish, or yellow. 
The alpines have probably been descended from 
Primula pubescens, a plant which was intro- 



A Japanese Maiden-hair Fern (Adtantum monoohlamyt). 

duoed to cultivation some 200 years ago. There 
are typical forms of P. pubescens still to be 
found in the Alps of Switzerland and Styria; 
but they are said to be of hybrid origin. The 
best forms of alpine Auricula have a yellow or 
cream • coloured centre entirely destitute of 
powder, nor is there any powder on any other 
part of the corolla. The edge is shaded, and In 


the oream-oolonr oentres is of a purplish-tint. 
Hie others are usually maroon-coloured.— 
J. D. E. 

- Show Auriculas are half-hardy greenhouse plants, 

the flowers of whioh are usually more mealy in obaraoter, 
or In horticultural diction) have thioker paste than their 
hardier relatives, the alpine forms. The latter are abso¬ 
lutely hardy, and can be left out-of-doors throughout the 
severest winter.—A. G. Butlbb. 

3288.— Belladonna Lilies.—These flower 
very much better at the foot of a south 
wall than in pots. Hardly ever do they 
suooeed when growing in the open border; 
they seem to need the warming influence of a 
south wall to enable the bulbs to mature suffi¬ 
ciently to give even a fair crop of bloom. The 
wall need not be a high one, but it should have 
a southern aspect. If the soil is heavy and re¬ 
tentive of moisture, dig out a trench close to 
the wall 15 inches wide and 18 inches deep. 
Place a layer of broken bricks, olinkers, or 
stones for drainage 6 inches thick. Over this 
lay some freshly-cut turf or freshly-gathered 
leaves to prevent the fine soil running down 
among the drainage, thus choking the passage¬ 
way for water. Fill the trench with equal parts 
of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. Cover the bulbs 
2 inches with the compost, mulching the whole 
surface with leaf-mould 1 inch thick, which will 
act as a conserver of moisture during the 
summer. The end of October is the best time 
to shift those bulbs that have flowered the 
month previous. In "Black Bern’s’ 1 case, 
though, I should say lose no time, but replant 
them at onoe.—S. P. 

3332.— Worm-casts on lawns.— The 
reason why worms are so troublesome on lawns 
is became the lawn-mowers are usually set too 
low. Drop the front rollers so as to cut half an 
inch higher, and there will be no trouble with 
worms. Close-cutting ruins half or more of the 
lawns in the country. If the machine is set so 
as to cut higher a dense growth will form like 
the pile on a Turkey carpet, and the worms 
will not care to wriggle through such a mass of 
fibre to unload.— E. H. 

3321.— Introduction of the Fuchsia. 
—There are something like fifty species of 
Fuchsias, and most of them have been intro¬ 
duced at various periods into England. The 
genus is founded upon a German botanist 
named Fnoh, who flourished about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The species 
from which popular garden varieties 
have been derived is probably F. 
macrostemma ; and the first plant is 
said to have been brought to England 
by a sailor, who gave the plant to 
his mother, and it was found growing 
in a cottage window, in the East 
of London,ly Mr. James Lee, of the 
firm of Messrs. Lee and Iron, Hammersmith, I be¬ 
lieve about the year 1804. From this plant, whioh 
was freely distributed, probably all the varie¬ 
ties of the old globoea, Riocartoni, and gracilis 
type are derived. It is a native oi South 
America—Chili, probably. F. coccinea is a 
pretty species, also from South America—it may 
De Brazilian. F. fulgens is well known as a 
hapdsome, easily-cultivated garden plant. This 
was introduced from Mexico about 1830. F. 
microphylla is a charming species with small 
leaves and flowers, from Mexico. F. splendens, 
scarlet and green-coloured flowers, is a beau¬ 
tiful greenhouse species, and a recently-intro¬ 
duced species named F. triphylla from the West 
Indies is distinct and pretty. The New Zealand 
species, F procumbent, is very distinct and 
pretty, producing small flowers and large berries. 

—- Aooording to the books, Fuchsia coccinea 
was introduced into this country from Chili in 
1788. F. macrostemma, from which most of our 
present race of Fuchsias have descended, was 
introduced from Chili about 1823. There is a 
tradition that a sailor brought over the first 
plant as a present to his wife, and this plant 
was seen in a window in Wapping, and pur¬ 
chased by a London nurseryman (lor. Lee, one 
of the early members of the Hammersmith firm), 
and the plant was propagated and distributed 
by him.— E. H. 

3353. — Horse-dpoppings. —I certainly do 
not advise yon to nse fresh norse-droppings for 
any kind of soil for potting, much less for 
Zonal Pelargoniums, which do not require a 
very rich sou. Good fibrous loam, and a free 
use of grit or ooarso sand, is quite strong enough 
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for them. The bioolor or Bronae Zonal* re¬ 
quire something lighter and richer, a little well- 
rotted manure or leaf-toil is suitable for mixing 
with the loam for them. With regard to the 
latter part of your question, I should say it is 
desirable to remove all the old soil when it is in 
the condition you mention. Even if it were not 
so, the plants will be benefited by having a 
change of soil.—J. C. C. 

-Fresh horse-droppings would not be a 

good thing for mixing with soil for Zonal 
Pelargoniums. The danger in growing these is 
to get the soil too rioh, and fresh horse-droppings 
is very strong manure indeed. The well-rotted 
manure from an old hot-bed would do very well, 
and should be used at the rate of one- 
part of manure to four-parts of loam. Some 
leaf-mould and sand should be added. If the 
soil is mouldy and contains fungus—for mould is 
a fungus—it should certainly be shaken from the 
roots, as it would be sure to spread if this was 
not done.—J. D, E r 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREES VERSUS FOREST-TREES. 
Fruit-trees stand but a poor chanoe when 
brought into close contact with forest-trees, for 
the latter, being the strongest, especially in 
respect to their rooting powers, are sure in the 
end to get the mastery of the fruit-trees, so that 
if they do not kill them outright they at least 
reduce them to such a low ebb that the fruit 
they bear is worthless. If you go into almost 
anv of the old gardens attached to the ancestral 
halls of England you will, as a rule, find the 
fruit and kitchen garden shut off and screened 
from the rest of tne place by lofty forest-trees, 
with an undergrowth of evergreen shrubs, 
which have year by vear sent their branches 
higher and their shade wider, and their roots 
in all directions in search of food, and although 
for some years after they were planted no great 
harm was done, it is now too plainly visible that 
the outer parts of the gardens are practically 
useless as far as any chance of getting either 
good fruit or vegetables is concerned, and it has 
often occurred to me that a fruit or vegetable 
garden, if at all well managed, needs no 
screening from view, for its occupants ought at 
all times to be as full of interest and quite as 
ornamental as the subjects used to hide it. I 
am well aware that wind-screens are valuable 
aids to fruit and vegetable culture, but if forest- 
trees are used for this purpose they will prove 
a far worse remedy than the disease—at 
least, if brought too close to the subjects to 
be sheltered. The roots of Elm-trees will 
run along just below the surface for at least 
30 yards, and no forest-tree should be nearer 
than 100 yards to the trees or crops that are to 
be sheltered, as the shade from the branches 
causes weakly, unripened growth of wood, and 
fruit can never be of good flavour if it does not 
get the full benefit of all the sunshine our 
olimate will give us ; therefore, in giviog shelter, 
we frequently do more harm than good by giving 
shade as well. In a great many gardens 
owners go on year after year putting manure 
to the roots of their fruit-trees, only for the 
hungry roots of the forest-trees that have taken 
possession of the soil to get the benefit of it, 
for so powerful are the roots in forcing their 
way through any hard substances, that I have 
found them pushing right through the joints of 
brick-walls that had been put down to keep 
them out of vinery borders; in fact, the only 
way to be safe is to have no trees within a dis¬ 
tance that is possible for them to reach your 
fruit-trees. I may also mention Ivy as a very 
strong rooting plant, and one that is often 
planted far too close to Vine and other fruit- 
tree borders, with the result that Vines have 
been nearly spoiled before there was any sus¬ 
picion of the narm the roots were causing. If 
you desire fruit of good quality, see that the 
roots of the tree it u to be grown on has sole 
possession of the space allotted to it. 

James Groom, Qo&port. 


3337.— Fine-apples.— I would not syringe 
Pine-apple plants at all—neither in the sucker 
state, nor in any stage of their growth. No 
plants are easier to grow when once their 
treatment is understood. The suckers should be 
grown on in 6-inch or 7-inch pots until they are 
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well rooted; after that plant them in the 
fruiting-pot 8. These should be from 10 inches 
to 12 inches diameter. Excellent Pines can be 
ripened in 10-inch flower-pots. Troughs on the 
pipes are not needed. I really think much 
evaporation from troughs does more harm 
than good. They require quite a hot-house 
temperature to do them well—65 degs. at night, 
with a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. more by day. 
The glass should never be shaded ; as much light 
is needed as they possibly can obtain. In winter 
they rest by being kept anr at the roots, and in 
a minimum temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
—J. D. E. 

-The night temperature (or succession Pine plants 

now should be from 00 degs. to 06 degs., with a rise to 
75 den. before air is given. The syringe should be used 
on bright days only. Troughs on the pipes will be useful, 
as it will not then be neoessary to damp the Pfths so often. 
Pines must have a moist, genial atmosphere from this time 
on through the summer, with a shade on bright days.— 
E. H. 

3338.— Apricot Moor Park.— The tree is 
probably growing in a loose, rich border, and 
the best thing to do next autnmn will be to lift 
it and replant, working a little old lime or 
plaster into the border. Lift carefully, with as 
little injury to the roots as possible; spread the 
roots out carefully in a horizontal position from 
9 inches to 12 inches from the surface. Apricots 
and Peaches do best in firm borders.—E. H. 

- If first dealt with when the tree has been 

planted three or four years, there is no tree that 
pays better for periodical lifting and replanting 
than this Apricot, but it resents root pruning. 
If carefully done lifting does not mutilate the 
roots so much as root pruning. Lifting also 
checks excessive growth without preventing the 
formation of fruit-bearing wood. From what I 
have seen of the behaviour of the Apricot in 
Cornwall you had better let your tree grow un¬ 
checked if you cannot lift the roots periodically 
as suggested.—J. C. C. 

-The trees will make a lot of wood if 

they are grown in overrich soil, and when they 
grow too vigorously they do not fruit so well. As 
the tree has been root-pruned two years ago, 
there is nothing more can be done for it except 
to see that no manure whatsoever is given to 
it, and it will not make so much or such 
strong wood. When the tree gets into a good 
bearing condition, this will prevent its Ming 
too vigorous, and manure should be applied as 
a surface-dressing after the fruit is set.— 
J. D. E. 

3348.— A Sweetwater Grape-Vine — 

It is rather late to cut down the Vine now, as 
it might bleed to an injurious extent. The best 
thing todois to ruboffall the buds as they appear, 
except the two nearest the ground. As these 
grow train them vertically up the wall, and if 
the plant makes good growth these oanes will 
be strong enough to bear fruit the next year. 
If you do not mind waiting a year longer for 
fruit a better plan will be to take the two canes 
down in a horizontal direction abont 1 foot 
from the bottom of the wall, and in the follow¬ 
ing year train up a cane in a vertical direction 
about every 2 feet.—J. C. C. 

-Bend the Vine down so as to get three 

eyes to break within about a foot from the 
bottom. If it was not so late I should say cut 
it down to within a foot or 15 inches of the 
base, and out off all shoots bat three. Of these 
leave the upper one perpendicular, and the other 
two right and left of the main stem at right 
angles about a foot from the ground. If the 
bottom shoots develop well, pinch the centre 
one when it has made 5 feet of growth, and let 
the bottom shoots make all the growth possible. 
From these bottom shoots will spring, in future 
years, other shoots which should be trained per¬ 
pendicularly about 2 feet apart, and these will 
form the main bearing rods. It is a good plan 
to renew these from time to time by training np 
young shoots and cutting out a corresponding 
number of old ones.—E. H. 

3326.— Grape Gros Guillaume.— Those 
who are fond of sensational bunches of Grapes 
should grow this variety. Bunohes are pro¬ 
duced up to 20 lb. weight, but one weighing 
even 10 lb. is a fine sight. The berries are quite 
round, but only of fair flavour. It is not nearly 
so valuable a kind to grow as Black Hamburgh, 
neither is it so easy to secure regular crops. If 
the pruning is not carried ont every year just 
right, so many of the growths are minus of 
bunches, whereas in the case of Black Hamburgh 


every shoot more often shows two and sometimes 
three bunches. If “ W. M.” decides to retrain 
the cane, he should out it down at once 
within two eyes of the base, to make sure of a 
stout growth. When the lower shoot can 
safely be said to be out of danger of slugs, which 
are at times very troublesome, remove the top- 
growth, thus restricting the cane to one main 
rod. Encourage this to grow as far up the 
rafters of the house as possible the first year, 
pinching the point out of all side-shoots at the 
end of every second joint. In November next 
prnne the oane to within 4 feet of the base. One 
of the side-growths pushing from the main rod 
will most Ukely show a bunch; this number 
will be quite sufficient for the first year. Con¬ 
tinue the pruning of the leader in the same way 
until the limit is reached. Instead of pruning 
the side-growths every year to within an eye or 
two, allow every other to extend 6 inches long ; 
from these the best bunches will be produced. 
The following year cat these back to within a 
single eye, and prune the others to 6 inches. By 
following this method of pruning every year a 
sufficiency of hearing wood is main tamed. The 
greatest mistake cultivators make in growing 
this Grape is that of overcropping. If too many 
bunches are allowed to remain tne berries will 
not swell to any decent size, neither will they 
colour satisfactorily. Even when the cane 
reaches the top of the house four good-sized 
bunches is an abundant crop, if these average 
7 lb. each.—S. P. 

-Those who say that this Grape is not 

worth growing cannot have tasted examples that 
had been skilfully grown and ripened by the aid 
of fire-heat and kept to the following March, 
when it is very good and has a fine piquant 
flavour. At the same time, it is not a Grape 
that is suitable for general cultivation, and if 
you cannot give it the conditions I have indi¬ 
cated, and prepared to keep it nntil February 
at the earliest, you had better not attempt its 
oultnre. Young Vines bear indifferently, 
especially when the roots have the run of a deep 
and rich border.—J. C. C. 

-This is the Grape usually grown as Bar- 

barosa, or Black Barbarosa. Ur. Hogg found 
that tne Barbarosa was quite a different and 
mnch inferior variety. It is certainly well 
worth growing, bnt it needs a high tempera¬ 
ture, the same as Muscats, and plenty of room 
to grow. As the laterals push out to consider¬ 
able length, there should be a space clear of 
2 feet 6 inches on each side of the rod for the 
laterals to develop well. It produces very 
large bunches and larger berries, and although 
the flavour is inferior to some late Grapes, 
when well ripened there is not much to com¬ 
plain about in this respect.—J. D. E. 

— Thli Grape la not equal to Groe Oolman in any one 
point It has a large, looee bunch, though this looaeneee 
may to a certain extent be remedied by ehortening 
•boulders and cutting away the ends of the bunohee. 
The Grape Is a good setter, and may be grown in a lower 
temperature than Groe Colman. To make the Vines bear 
freely young rods should be taken up suooeasionally.— 
E H. 

3346.— Caterpillars on Gooseberries 
and Currants. —There is nothing like 
Hellebore-powder for ridding the trees of these 
pests. Sprinkle the powder over the trees in the 
evening, and vigorously syringe the trees with 
clean water in the morning to cleanse them of 
both powder and caterpillars. It is neoessary 
to be careful in the use of Hellebore-powder, as 
it is poisonous, but there is not the slightest 
danger in using it if the trees are well washed 
afterwards.—8. P. 

-Picking the caterpillars off is ont of the 

question, and applying nostrums to the bushes 
is seldom effectual As far as my experience 
extends, I believe the best plan is to dig the soil 
out from under the bushes and replace it with 
new soil from another part of the garden. This 
can be done in winter when the ground is being 
trenched in a part of the garden not too near 
the bushes. Bury the soil in the bottom of the 
trench, and replace it with soil free from the 
larvae of the caterpillar. Dusting with Helle¬ 
bore-powder will soon kill them; but some 
escape from this and soon breed a numerous 
progeny.—J. D. E. 

-As the saw-flies and moths, which are 

the parents of the caterpillars, are provided 
with wings, it is hopeless to expect by any pro¬ 
cess finally to get rid of these pests. Yon may 
clear every caterpillar ont of your garden one 
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rear, but your next-door neighbour may neg¬ 
lect to do the same, and the iniecta produced 
from hie bushes will lay eggs on yours, whioh 
will produce plenty of caterpillars for the fol¬ 
lowing season. It is one of the singular facte 
about this world that dirt, disease, and vermin 
cannot be cleared away once for all by any 
process.—A. G. Butler. 

3356.— Treatment of Peach-trees — 
No treatment could be better than yours, so 
far, providing you gave water enough at one 
time to reach all the roots. With regard to 
syringing, you may commence to do so as soon as 
the fruit is set; but do it gently at first, by which 
I mean do not use more force with the syringe 
than will nicely moisten the young foliage, or 
you may injure the tender skin of the young 
fruit. As the latter gets larger and the leaves 
stouter you may apply the water more 
vigorously, and if your trees are trained to a 
wall or on wires, get sideways when yon ply the 
syringe, so as to get the water to reach the under¬ 
side of the leaves. In the matter of shading, my 
advice is that you do not do as you propose, but 
let your trees have all the benefit of the sun, or 
the fruit will be sour instead of luscious and 
juicy. If your house is fully exposed to the 
afternoon sun you must vary your treatment 
according to the weather. When the sun is very 


frame, and a few weeks later planted out where 
they are to flower. If your soil is light, you 
may succeed by sowing in the open. Three 
years in succession nearly all my stock have 
been killed by the frost, so that I am pretty well 
tired of trying to grow them.—J. C. C. 

-Sow the seeds thinly on well-prepared beds now, 

either in shallow drills, or. if broadcast, oover with the 
sieve. Leave the plants to bloom where ratted. They are 
bad things to transplant in a growing state ; the cheok 
would probably prevent them blooming the first year.— 
& II 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A FEW GOOD HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
Many amateurs are deterred from growing any 
herbaceous plants by reason of the number of 
weedy, useless things that are highly extolled in 
catalogues, but bring nothing but disappoint¬ 
ment to those who invest in them, while older, 
well tried subjects are hardly known. The 
following brief list, all of which ought to be 
planted without delay, are amongst the very 
best for good effect in the garden, or for 
providing material for the out-flower basket— 
vis. : 

Acitillea ptarmicafl.-fl. — Abeautiful plant 
that continues to flower all the summer, heads 


summer, are strikingly handsome, the colours 
being soft and the petals beautifully serrated. 

Phloxes are too numerous to enumerate all 
the good sorts, but they are wonderfully 
improved of late, not only in finer bloom, but in 
dwarfer more compact habit of growth. 

Pyrethrums, single and double, are amongst 
the best of all flowers for cuttings. Planted on 
good soil and the clumps divided at this time of 
the year, they continue to bloom almost the 
entire season. 

Pyrethrum uuginosum is a splendid late 
blooming plant, the spikes of bloom on good soil 
reaching 6 to 7 feet high. It is one of the 
largest of the Daisy-like flowers, and being pure 
white, comes in most welcome for harvest 
festivals and other decorations. Where large 
masses of colour are required, it likes rich, mout 
soil, and should be transplanted every year. 

Tritoma or Kniphofia is a grand autumn¬ 
blooming plant, its stately spikes of bloom being 
produced very freely. T. Burchelli is one of the 
best varieties for continuous blooming. Well- 
managed mixed herbaceous borders form the 
subject of the annexed illustration. 

J. G., Hant*. 


3329 — Tufted Pansies. —These are what 
the name implies, Pansies with a tufted habit of 
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bright close the ventilators at 5 p.m. instead of 
an hoar earlier, and always syringe the trees at 
closing time, and in very hot weather damp the 
foliage again at dusk, so that the leaves remain 
moist sill night. You may, however, be careful 
to open the house early enough in the morning 
(not later than 7 a.m.) so that the foliage may 
get dry before the sun reaches it. The corner 
of your house that gets so hot and dry must be 
specially dealt with, or red-spider will do serious 
injury. After well watering the border, cover 
the surface over 3 inches thick with a layer of 
sawdust or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and keep it regularly 
moist. Also syringe the wall and wood wort 
three or four times a day. As a farther preven¬ 
tive measure against red-spider, get two or three 
slates and paint one side of them with sulphur 
mixed witn milk, then suspend them so that 
the sun can shine directly upon them through 
t he glass ; the fumes given off by the snlphur are 
very obnoxious to these insects. If I can help 
you further, please write again.—J. C. C. 

3330.— Anemones from seed —I used 
to raise my stock of Anemones in the open 
ground by sowing in February or March, but I 
found the seedlings were so long in coming up 
that I now raise tne plants in the greenhouse. 
My stock for next year is just coming op, and 
when they are large enough will be pricked off 
in other boxes, and afterwards .plaoea in a cold 
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borders in summer it Oimandihorpe House, Newark-on X 
from a photograph sent by Mr. A Kercheval Marsland. 

of pure-white flowers well adapted for any kind 
of floral decoration ; it pushes out underground 
stems at this time of year, and soon forms large 
clumps. 

Chrysanthemum maximum.— One of the very 
best of all hardy White Daisy or Marguerite- 
like flowers, as it continues to branch out and 
produce fresh blooms not only all through the 
summer, but right up to the time when frost 
cuts off all outdoor display. 

Helianthus multiflorur— One of the best of 
Double Yellow Sunflowers, and, as its name 
implies, extremely floriferous ; it makes a good 
background plant in mixed borders, and for 
outting is excellent. 

Harpalium rigidum. —A very beautiful 
orange-yellow 8ingle Sunflower, with very dark 
centre, attains a height of 5 feet to 6 feet in 
good soil, and continnes to branch out and 
produce an unlimited supply of bloom. 

Irises, in great vareity, are extremely 
beantiful plants, their fine foliage being very 
ornamental, while the colour of the blooms rival 
that of costly Orchidr. 

P.fcONlis have of late years become very 
popular, and deserve a place in every collection 
of hardy plants. The older sorts, with their 
missive crimson, pink and white blooms, are by 
no meaDB to be despised ; but the newer Conti¬ 
nents! varieties, thst bloom mostly later in the 


lot. Engraved for OaansinNO Ilujbtoatkd 

growth, whioh eminently fits them for adorning 
the flower garden and growing in a variety of 
ways. Since this name was given them they 
have become much more popular and many 
new kinds have been raised. Originally they 
were called Violas, and unfortunately many 
prejudiced people adhere to and use the old 
name, which, however, is unwarrantable, mis¬ 
leading, and confusing. Every true wild Violet 
or Pansy is a Viola, and one can find no justifi¬ 
cation for, but can see much confusion arising 
from, giving the true specific name to a particular 
race of garden hybrids of mixed parentage The 
wild Pansy and many of the florists’ show 
kinds have a loose, straggling habit of growth, 
but the Tufted Pansy covers the ground with a 
rich, more or less dense tuft of shoots, and then 
becomes sheeted with blossom. It is auite one 
of the loveliest of spring flowers. Here is a 
selection of kinds, all of which I grow : Aber- 
corn Gem (clear, toft yellow with blue eye), 
Archie Grant (rich, plum-purple), Ariel (mauve- 
blue, one of the loveliest), Countess of Hope- 
tonn (pure-white, without spot or marking), 
Countess of Kintore (purple and white, a striking 
kind), Jackanapes (upper petals crimson-brown, 
lower ones yellow), elegans (lavender-blue), 
Quaker Maid (one of the best of all, soft mauve), 
Skylark (white, with a distinct edging of blue 
round the petals), Violetta (white, dwarf, very 
tufted, very sweet), snd Mrs. Grey (cream- 
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white, an old but pretty kind. It ie not usual 
to give the names of vendors, bat as von ask for 
one in your district, with the Editor's per* 
mission, I might remark that in all probability 
you could obtain the kinds here enumerated at 
about 4s. per dozen in Mr. Barr's nursery at 
Long Ditton.—A. H. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

3342. — Huphorbia splendens. — Pro¬ 
perly speaking, this is a stove plant, but it will 
live through the winter in a warm greenhouse if 
the roots are kept dry from the middle of 
November to the end of February. The plant 
will, however, grow much faster in a higher 
temperature. It does not require much pot 
room, nor much water in the winter season. 
Good fibrous loam three parts, and one part 
peat, is a suitable compost for it, and it must 
have plenty of drainage. When your plant gets 
large enough, train it loosely to a few sticks in 
as natural manner as you can. Mealy-bug is the 
only insect that troubles this plant.—J. C. C. 

— This curious but exceedingly useful 
plant is naturally of a free and branching habit 
of growth, and may be trained in bush-form, a 
stout stick being placed to the main or central 
stem, and a few smaller ones to support the 
side-branches, as the head is naturally inclined 
to be heavy. I have also grown it with three or 
four stems only, these being not too formally 
bent round and tied to three or four sticks placed 
round the sides of the pot. It should be potted 
in light and rather poor and sandy soil, such as 
a mixture of loamy peat and sand, with a little 
leaf-mould and old mortar-rubbish. The drain¬ 
age must be free, and the plant should not be 
overpotted. It succeeds best in the full exposure 
to the sun, no shade whatever being required.— 
B. C. R. 

3317.— Primula obconica.— This grand 
plant is readily increased by division, and there 
can be no better time than when the bulk of its 
blooms are over. Primula obconica is almost 
perpetual flowering. Mine are being divided 
this week. They are also very freely raised 
from seed in the same way as Primula sinensis. 
I find the most suitable compost to be the 
following: Leaf-soil, one-third; loam, one- 
third ; the remainder to be made up of broken 
oharcoal, sand, and well-decayed manure. They 
enjoy a good supply of water, and are much best 
if kept partially shaded for a few days after 
division. There are few plants more easy to 
grow, or more generally useful for amateurs 
than this Primula.—P. U. 

-The question is asked whether P. oboon- 

ica can be divided ? Probably it can, but the 
plants will do no good after. This species should 
be raised annually from seed, and, to do it well, 
it should he treated exactly like the Primula 
sinensis or Chinese Primula. I have tried it in 
frames and unheated houses, but it does no 
good, and should have a warm greenhouse. It 
is a very useful greenhouse plant, producing 
flowers all through the winter and early spring 
months; in fact, it is seldom out of flower. 
Pot the plants in a eompost of loam four parts, 
leaf-mould one part, one part decayed manure, 
some sand, and a little fibrous peat. This seems 
to grow them admirably.—J. I). E. 

-Divide Primula obconica when there oomee a lull 


It will do In the open air In a shady position. Plants from 
seeds sown now will flower next autumn.—K. H. 

3324.— Sedum Sieboldl.— This Sedum 
was Introduced from Japan in 1838. It is 
quite a distinct species, and makes a very pretty 
pot-plant, easily grown in any good soil. The 
flowers are produced in clusters at the ends of 
the shoots, and are pink in colour. The plants 
require the protection of a frame or cool-nouse 
in winter. It is easily propagated by cuttings, 
or by division of the root, or seeds.—E. H. 

3352. — Cut-flowers for winter. — 
Double White Primulas (Chinese), with P. 
obconica, Gloxinia Snowflake or Her Majesty, 
White Cinerarias, and the Marguerite Carnation 
" Snowflake ” will be found very useful and 
easily raised from seed, which should be sown 
at once. Of the following cuttings must be in¬ 
serted now or shortly—Double Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Bouvardia Vreslandi, Abntilon Boole de 
Neige, Paris Daisies, and Chrysanthemums, 
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Snowdrops, and other*. Yon had better buy 
young plants of the Tree-Carnations, and shin 
them into 6-inoh and 7-inch pots. —B. C. R. 

3347.— A removable greenhouse. —I 
shonld advise you not to use any brickwork at 
all, beyond just a single row of loose ones 
laid down for the timbers (or "plates,” as they 
are termed) of the house to rest upon. These 
" plates,” which should oonsist of stout quarter¬ 
ing -6 inches by 3 inches is a good size for a 
small structure—must be " halved ” together 
at the corners, and the posts or uprights mor¬ 
tised into them. Fill in the lower part of the 
front or sides and ends with stout match-board¬ 
ing, and the upper portion above the staging 
with glass.—B. C. R. 

3351. — Building a greenhouse. — 
Whether brick or stone will prove the cheapest 
depends altogether upon what part of the 
country you reside in. If within a few miles of 
a quarry, stone will probably be the cheaper ; if 
in a clay district, brick will come less expensive. 
It is the cost of carriage more than of the actual 
material that tells. You will find it cheaper to 
bay machine-made sashes, Ac., than to have 
them made by hand at home ; but as regards 
the roof, much the least expensive method is to 
get the wall-plates and ridge in place ; then cut 
the rafters (formed of stout sash-bar stuff) to the 
right length and shape at the ends, and simply 
nail them in place at the same distance apart as 
the width of yonr glass. Of course a house so 
constructed is not so easily removed as one 
formed of sashes, but it is much cheaper in the 
first place, and lighter as welL—B. C. R. 

3343 —Heating a greenhouse.— I have 
never used the glazed socket-pipes for hot-water 
work myself, bat I saw an apparatus fitted up 
in this way in a small house not long ago, and 
was given to understand that it acted satis¬ 
factorily. I do not know of any reason why 
this description of pipes should not answer the 
purpose, the joints being carefully made with 
Portland cement.—B. C. R. 

3333.— Plants for a cool-house.— Pro¬ 
vided the house is fairly light and well venti¬ 
lated, and receives plenty of sun, Tomatoes will 
succeed in it very well during the summer and 
early autumn months. Yon may put out strong 
plants from the middle to the end of April, 
according to the weather, and they should com¬ 
mence fruiting in June, and continue until cut 
off by the first sharp frost. Beneath the Toma¬ 
toes may be grown Fuchsias, Begonias, and, 
indeed, almost any cool greenhouse plants, from 
May till October ; with Chrysanthemums in the 
autumn, Christmas Roses, Laurustinus, Violets, 
Ac., in winter, and bulbs of varions kinds in the 
spring.—B. C. R. 

-In a warm position Tomatoes will suooeed in an 

unheated house if not planted too early, If the plants can 
be raiaad and grown to a good rise before end of ApriL If 
the house is heated it will be more useful, considering the 
character of the seasons of late years. One of the best 
ways of furnishing a oold-houae is to plant it with Tea and 
Noisette Roses.—E. H. 

3350. — Treatment of Ten - week 
StOOkfl. This fault—a kind of "shanking” 
—arises from imperfect drainage and an insuffi¬ 
cient supply of moisture. Yon should place a 
full inch of bricks, broken small, or fresh coal- 
cinders, in the bottom of the seed-pans or boxes, 
with some rough siftings over, and keep the seed¬ 
lings quite near the glass, with plenty of air, and 
then there will he very little " shanking.” I 
always succeed much better with these Stocks by 
•owing on a greenhouse shelf in February than 
in a hot-bed in March. Keep the soil moist, 
and if a few plants should go off in this way, 
shake a little dry sandy soil among them, and 
prick off as soon as possible.—B. C. R, 

3323 -Plants for a shelf.— Echeverias, 
Air-plants, and Ioe-plants would answer yonr 
purpose. As regards the last mentioned, I con¬ 
sidered them so uninteresting and even ugly 
that 1 tried an experiment with mine to see 
what they would bear. I stood them on the 
floor near the hot-water pipes, and never 
watered them for abont three months, yet they 
still looked healthy ; in fact, so much so that 
a neighbour who admired their peculiar ugliness 
asked me to let him have them, and thus I got 
rid of them. — A. G. Butler. 

— Many plants sncceed admirably on 
shelves near the glass, particularly during the 
autumn, winter, and spring. Of such are the 
Tuberous-rooted and winter-flowering Begonia*, 


Gloxinias, Primulas, Cyolamens, Ac., but aH 
these must be regularly watered as required, or 
they will do hut little good. Beyond the Cactus 
family and a few other succulents, such as the 
Crass alas (Kalosanthes), Rochea falcata, Semper* 
vivums, Ac., there are very few things that wiH 
succeed if frequently allowed to become 
thoroughly dry at the root. Perhaps the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums suffer less from occasional 
want of water than most others.—B. C. R. 

-You might grow a collection of Meeembryantbe- 

mums (Pig Marigolds), of whioh there used to be many 
varieties in cultivation. Aloes. Gaeteriss (Tongue leaved 
Aloes), and other allied genera may also be grown.— 
B. H. 

3320.— Pitcher-plant (Nepenthes Sedeni). 
—This is a garden hybrid belonging to a genus 
of plants requiring a very warm temperature 
and moist atmosphere. They do require to be 
syringed to keep them clean; hut I find they 
will do without it if they have the moist atmos¬ 
phere and temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs as 
a minimum, or even 70 degs. in summer. Water 
freely with rain-water if it can he obtained, 
rather warmer than the atmosphere of the hou<e. 
They should never be quite dry at the roo*s, 
and succeed best in Teak baskets, suspended 
from the roof-glass.—J. D. E. 

3334.— Stove in a greenhouse.—I Jo 
not see any difficulty in fixing a "Tortoise” 
stove so as to connect it with your existent fine, 
hut whether the draught will be sufficient I do 
not know, and I am afraid that you would not 
get sufficient heat from a stove of a small size. 
Looking at the simplicity of the working of the 
"Tortoise” stoves, and the easy way in which 
they are fixed, I think yonr idea a capital one, 
ana I thank you for bringing the idea to my 
notice, as should you find it answer it will be of 
great value for others as well as yourself. Any¬ 
thing that will increase the convenience of 
amateur growers always interests me.—J. C. C. 

-Do you intend to nse the " Tortoise ” stove 

to supply heat (by means of hot-water pipes) 
to another structure ? This can he done, but you 
will not obtain nearly as mnch heat from the 
flue in this way as with a brick furnace. The 
best kind of a furnace for a fine—at least, where 
coke is the fuel employed—is the deep square 
one I have so often advocated, and if a little 
heat is wanted for another purpose from the 
same fire I would make the surface round, and 
build in a small coil in the lower pert.— 
B. C. R. 

3355.— Badly shaped Asaleaa— If the 
plants are not old ones and the roots active, 
yon may cat yonr plants into shape by remov¬ 
ing the straggling growth, but I wish yon to 
understand that there is a certain amount of 
risk in dealing with them in this way. Any 
plants in the oondition I have stated would 
start into growth if cut back and afterwards 
placed in a temperature of 65 degs., hut old 
neglected examples would be a longer time in 
recovering from such treatment. If you decide 
to cut them back you must do so as soon as the 
bulk of the flowers have faded, and place them 
in a warm-house at once, where they can he 
regularly syringed, and have a thin shade on the 
glass, and remain under this treatment until the 
young shoots have grown from 1J inches to 
2 inches long, when they will require more air 
to harden the growth and assist them to form 
flower-buds. Treated in this way, you should 
get a good show of bloom next year. If it was 
my case I should prefer to bring the plants into a 
better form by training the long outside growths 
to sticks so as to bring them more into the middle. 
If this is done when they go out of flower the 
plants would grow into a better shape before 
another flowering season comes round. This is 
the only way to make presentable specimens of 
such flat-headed varieties of Azaleas as yours.— 
J. C. C. 

3325 — Saccol&bium Blumei and Don* 
drobium album.— Saccolabium Blumei and 
Dendrobium album are both stove plants, 
and as regards temperature require about the 
same. S. Blumei may be grown either in 
flower-pots or Teak-baskets, planted in a depth 
of 3 inches of Sphagnum Moss and potsherds. 
If they are grown in flower-pots, the remainder 
of the depth should be filled up with clean 
crocks loosely placed in. The plants like to be 
grown near the glass roof, and to be protected 
from the sun by a thin shading. A tempera* 
tare of 60 degs. suits them in winter, 65 degs. 
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to 70 degs. in summer ; these are the minimum 
temperatures. They should be 5 den. to 
10 aegs. higher in the day-time. D. album is 
misnamed ; it is the Dendrobium aqueum of 
Lindley, so named because of 11 its pale, watery- 
green flowers, quite destitute of colour.” It was 
introduced first from Bombay by Messrs. Lod- 
diges, and flowered in their nursery at Hackney 
in 1842. Dr. Lindley says it should be potted 
in rough, turfy peat, well mixed with pieces of 
broken pots. Fill the pots half full of pot¬ 
sherds, and elevate the peat well above the 
rim, giving plenty of water in the growing 
season. Dr. Lindley’s temperatures are right— 
50 degs. to 55 degs. in winter ; 68 degs. in 
summer. It has been found quite recently by 
Major-General E. 8. Berkeley, who found it on 
the Nilghiri Hills in Northern India, growing 
in quantities on old Coffee-plants. The rainfall 
there is excessive, as much as 10 inches in a 
day. Grow it in pots or baskets, and the 
usual peat and Sphagnum compoBt.—J. D. E. 


Deutzia gracilis is one of the most useful of 
all white flowering plants for spring-blooming. 
Plants that have made strong growths of 
well-ripened wood in the open air should be 
lifted in November, potted in good loam, and 
set in any cold-house or pit until Christmas, 
when they should be placed in a genial growing 
temperature, and by Easter every shoot will be 
a perfect wreath of the most lovely white 
blossoms. 

Eurybia Gunni, OR Olearia Gunniana, is 
a beautiful dwarf shrub, covered with white, 
star-like flowers, and needs very little artificial 
heat to get in bloom in March. 

Freesias. —These beautifully scented flowers 
are now in great request, and if kept in quite 
cool-houses or pits will flower naturally aDout 
Eastertide. 

Hyacinths, of all the pure-white sorts, are 
very effective either as pot plants or for cutting. 
For pot plants, three bulbs in a 6-inch pot look 
well; but for cutting, the bulbs grow just as 
well in boxes. 

Lily op the Valley requires only a gentle 
heat to have it in perfection at Easter, and for 
cutting large clumps of good flowering crowns 
may be placed in boxes and brought on gently in 
any warm house. They start into growth best 


useful of all decorative plants, or for supplying 
cut flowers in quantity ; its light, feathery spikes 
look well and give a light, graceful look to any 
arrangement in which they are used. They are 
of the easiest culture, for with good clumps of 
crowns, potted in light, rich soil, and kept well 
supplied with water at the root, one can hardly 
fail to have good plants. 

Tulips are very effective, and easily timed to 
come in for any given date. They should be 
potted or boxed in November, and kept in quite 
cool quarters, and about a month before they 
are required can be placed in warmer quarters 
if not forward enough. White Van Thol, 
single, and Le Candeur, double, are excellent 
kinds. James Groom, Gosport . 


AUSTRALIAN FUCHSIAS (CORREAS). 
My attention has been again called to these plants 
by the great beauty displayed by some speci¬ 
mens I have seen for three months in the dullest 
time of the year. The colonists employ the 
leaves of C. alba for a drinking beverage, using 
them in the same wav that we use Tea here at 
home ; but those with gardening tastes love the 
plants of this family, as they remind them of 
the Fuchsias of the old country. With us here 
in England, some forty or fifty years ago, they 
were much sought after, their gay and brilliant 
(lowers serving to decorate the greenhouse 
during the dull winter and early spring months ; 
but of late years these plants have not found 
favour with the majority of plant growers, and 
it is only here and there we find places where 
they are grown at all, and, indeed, I think that 
the Messrs. Low, at their Enfield nursery, do 
more to promote the cultivation of the Australian 
plants than any other nursery firm in the country; 
but even there I hear great complaints from both 
employers and their salesmen about these and 
similar plants not finding a ready sale. One 
man said to me, pointing to some fine Pimelea 
spectabilis plants: “ Even such things well 

laden with bloom as they are go a-begging.” 
But I hope that better times are coming, 
and that we shall again have the greenhouse 
plants as fine as they used to be shown by Mr. 
Green, Mr. Cole, and Mrs. Lawrence, and 
many others in their day ; but then the atmos¬ 
phere of London was better in those tin es tha i 
it is in the year of grace, 1893. These ver/ 
pretty plants, the Correas, are evergreen shrubs, 
flowering mostly in the winter and spring 
months. They can be struck from cuttings, bat 
the custom has become pretty general to graft 
them, because they do not appear to grow so 
vigorously upon their own roots. C. alba is a 
very fine one, and it has been fixed upon as the 
kind to select for a stock. When established 
they soon commence to grow, and to bring them 
into shape and make presentable they require to 
be frequently topped—that is, have the points of 
the shoots taken out; but as their natural habit 
is bushy, they do not want much training. 
They will require repotting soon, draining the 
pots well, and using for soil a compost composed 
of about two parts good peat, one of light yellow 
loam, and one of sharp silver sand. After pot¬ 
ting they must stand in the greenhouse or the 
frame until they get well rooted, and after this 
they should be stood in the open air for a time, 
but protected from heavy storms of either wind 
or rain ; but early in the autumn they should be 
removed indoors, where they will soon begin to 
display their charms, continuing all through the 
winter and spring. I should be glad indeed 
to see these and other Australian plants 
again become fashionable. The following 
are a few of the most commonly grown; but 
they are plants that readily cross-breed, 
and, therefore, new and fresh varieties may be 
easily obtained. C. alba : This is a somewhat 
small-flowered, white kind, which should always 
be kept in stock, as it is the best and freest- 
rooting, and should be used as a stock. C. 
brilliant: A fine habit, and large flowers of a 
rich bright-crimson. C. cardinal is : An abundant 
bloomer, but somewhat lax in its habit of 
growth, requiring some care in its pruning ; 
flowers large, bright-scarlet, tipped with green. 
C. Harrisi: A plant of good nabit of growth, 
and free in blooming ; flowers of a vivid-scarlet. 
C. pulchella : As its name implies, this is a very 
pretty kind, being compact in habit, and its 
bright-scarlet blooms are freely produced. C. 
magnifica : This is a robust, free-growing kind 
it produces its large white flowers in abundance. 
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WHITE FLOWERS FOR EASTER. 

The near approach of one of the annual festivals 
when white flowers are in great demand calls 
for extra exertion and forethought, not only in 


Cut-flowers of “ Geraniums” or Zonal Pelargoniums. 


orcing or hastening the blooming period of 

many kinds of flowers, but also in retarding 
others, so as to concentrate a large supply on a 
given date. The following kinds are well suited 
to the purpose—viz., 

Azalea indica, in many varieties, are plants 
that naturally bloom at an early period of the 
year, and therefore require very little artificial 
heat to have them at tneir best for Easter. The 
old A. indica alba is a grand variety, but for 
pretty little plants, with fine semi-double 
blooms, having large round petals of the 

f orest white, there are none to surpass Deutsche 
'erle. 

Choisya ternata( the Mexican Orange-flower) 
is a beautiful evergreen shrub that on open 
walls in the South of England blooms very early ; 
but it is liable to have the purity of its lovely 
blossoms spoilt by late spring frost. For this 
reason I find it best to plant it as a wall climber 
in the back walks of vineries or any glass-house, 
where it will produce a splendid crop of bloom 
in spring. 

Calla (Richardia) aethiopica is essentially a 
spring flowering plant, and at no period of the 
year are such quantities of bloom seen in the 
market as at Easter. Single crowns grown in 
medium-sized pots and kept in an intermediate 
temperature will flower splendidly, and may 
be hastened on or retarded at pleasure. 


if placed under the stages, lifting them up close 

to the glass when the bloom-amikes push up. 

Lilium lonoiflorum and L. Harrisi are 
splendid plants for Easter decorations. Good 
strong bulbs should be procured in September, 
and potted singly in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
setting them in a cool frame, and keeping 
moderately dry until they start to grow, when 
they may be transferred to a shelf near the 
glass, in a temperature of about 50 degs. Keep 
a sharp look-out for green and black-fly, as they 
soon spoil the purity of the bloom. 

Narcissi of all the white kinds, if kept in a 
cool-house, will be at their best for Easter. The 
double kinds are especially good. 

Pelargoniums, Single and Double Whites, 
have been greatly improved of late, and having 
finely-formed massive blooms, are very effective 
in floral decorations (see cut). Queen of Whites 
is probably the best of all Singles. A dry, 
moderately-warm atmosphere to keep the 
blooms from damping is the thing to aim at. 

Roses need only very gentle forcing to have 
them in bloom at Easter—in fact, a cold-house, 
if facing south, will usually hasten them enough. 
There are none to excel Niphetos, of which there 
are two distinct varieties, the climbing one being 
excellent for training on wires, close to the glass, 
and the older dwarf variety for pots. 


Spir.ea JAroNiCA, certainly one of the most 
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C. speciosa: This is also a good free grower and 
flowerer, but its tubular flowers are erect and 
bright-red. C. ventricoea is a slender grower, 
bat bushy in habit; the flowers are large, bright 
reddish-crimson, with the tips green. J. J. 

HOUSB ft WINDOW OARD8NINQ. 

PLANTS FOR WINDOWS AND ROOMS. 
The spring season is at band, when those who wish 
to keep their windows and rooms bright with plants 
will think of purchasing the most suitable things. 
I will point out a few plants that will live under 
such conditions, and by keeping to this selection 
much disappointment may be prevented. The 
fault is in buying from street barrowB little 
Orange-trees and exotic plants that are “ made 
to sell” by being placed in strong heat to promote 
quick and apparently vigorous growth. But 
unfortunately it is this type of plant that when 
placed in a room or window, the temperature, of 
course, being much lower, soon presents a very 
woe-begone aspect. In a week scarcely a leaf 
remains, money is wasted, and sometimes plant¬ 
growing is given up as a troublesome, expensive, 
and disappointing pursuit. The true reason, how¬ 
ever, is that au improper selection has been 
made, as there are several plants that will thrive 
in windows and rooms almost as well as in a 
plant-house. Where dust and dirt are less 
prevalent 

The India-rubber-plant (Ficus elastica) is 
one of the most popular things to grow in rooms, 
and when brought from a street barrow or shop 
care must be taken that at the commenoement 


the plants are not exposed to cold draughts. 
Most probably they have been heated in a nigh 
temperature, and feel acutely the sudden change 
from strong heat to cold. Tim glossy, rich green¬ 
leaved examples one sees are nearly always thus 
treated before being sold, and they are lacking 
in hardiness and strength. As the India-rubber- 
plant is excellent for rooms, it is very easy to 
first place the plants in the warmest rooms of 
the house, so as to gradually inure them to their 
altered conditions. Always water with care, 
more mischief results from improper watering 
than many are led to think, the soil being always 
ki£fe y moderately moist and no more. Also 
sponge the leaves occasionally to remove 
imparities from the surface, as in rooms, especi¬ 
ally near large towns, they quickly get covered 
with dust and dirt. It will not be often 
necessary to repot the plants, as with careful 
attention in watering they will last a long time 
without need of disturbing the roots. An 
excellent soil when potting is needed is one 
made up of loam and peat, four parts of the 
former to two of the latter, with sufficient sharp 
silver-sand to render the whole fairly porous. 
Two or three clean crocks in the bottom of the 
pots will suffice for drainage. 

Aspidistra lurida and its variegated variety 
are the two best window room plants one can 
have. The variegated variety is the brighter in 
appearance, its broad leathery leaves being 
finely marked with cream colour, A well 
variegated example is as cheerful as a flower. 
Under the most unpleasant conditions for plant 
life the Aspidistra will thrive, the great point 
being to give water judiciously, and keep the 
leaves carefully sponged. Sometimes the varie¬ 
gation on the variegated form departs, when the 
plants are grown in the shade, and, therefore, if 
the position is dark, select the green-leaved type. 
Even in shop-windows in London this Japanese 
plant will thrive with vigour. Ordinary loamy 
soil suffices, and constant repotting is unneces¬ 
sary. The plant is of slow growth, and fine 
specimens are expensive, each leaf as a rule being 
valued at one shilling. On the Continent, where 
the Aspidistras are grown in great numbers, 

M ce of the plant depends upon the foliage, 
ing reckoned at a franc each leaf. If ouly 
one plant is selected for the room or window it 
should be this Aspidistra. 

Acacia lophantha does not look muoh like a 
good plant for rooms, but it is excellent for this 
purpose, the beautiful feathery leafage and 
yellow flowers appearing to distinct advantage, 
even in rooms lighted by gas. When young 
pinch back the shoots occasionally to prevent the 
plants growing too tall, and always maintain the 
soil in moist condition. When in full bloom it 
is most attractive. The graceful Cyperus alter- 
n if olios and its variegated variety will live 
for years in rooms. and increase in beauty with 
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use. The growth is very graoeful, and when 
placed in a bowl an excellent adornment for a 
room is gained. A large healthy specimen of 
Cyperus is of much beauty, and as it delights in 
moisture, this is one of the main requisites. If 
allowed to become dry, the growth soon gets 
unhealthy. It may be in the summer months 
almost stood in a bowl of water. A very useful 
plant for windows is the 

African Aloe, of which there is a very attrac¬ 
tive variegated variety. The firm leafage is easily 
kept dean by occasional spangmgs of water, and 
if the latter kind is used sun u necessary to 
preserve the distinctive variegation. When 
potting make the soil firm, and ensure good 
drainage by providing plenty of croaks. 

Corypha australis makes a good window 
Palm, and the same precautions must be taken 
as advised for the India-rubber-plant. Keep 
the leaves sponged well, and the soil not too 
wet. These are a few of the more useful house 
and window plants, because they invariably do 
well if reasonably attended to. Pteris tremula, 
and P. cretica, both the type and its variegated 
form, may also be made note of, and of flower¬ 
ing plants outside the usual things, such as 
Pelargoniums. One has a treasury of good 
window sub j ectsin the Bell- flowers (Campanulas), 
especially Campanula isophylla, C. carpatica, 
and C. mur&lis. In many country towns the 
windows are made gay with these in hanging- 
baskets throughout the summer. They bloom 
with such profusion that often almost every leaf 
is hidden. 0. T. 

3275. — Flowers for a hall in winter. 
—Yellow Winter Jasmine would not open its 
buds well in a hall, where there is usually but 
very little direct sunshine. It is a hardy 
climbing shrub, and grows best on the wall of a 
house; it might possibly be grown out-of-doors 
in a pot, but would not bloom freely in that 
way. A Myrtle (which, however, flowers in 
summer) might stand for a short time without 
injury in a nail in winter, and the evergreen 
foliage would be suitable ; but if gas be burned 
in the hall, or the plant is too long without sun¬ 
shine, it will become shabby and drop its leaves. 
Christmas Roses, grown in a large pot or a 
small tub, will also stand for a short time in a 
hall in winter without injury, but the buds 
would soon cease to open, and if the plant should 
be kept in a hall more than three or four days 
it will be completely checked. Palms are the 
best plants for hall decoration, and a few other 
foliage plants, such as the India-rubber-plant 
(Ficus elastious), and the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra 
lurida), both of which are very long suffering 
in the matter of semi-darkness and cold draughts, 
both of which are ruinous to all flowering plants, 
and to delicate Ferns. The best Palms for this 
position are the following: Corypha australis 
(theCabbage Palm), Phoenix dactyluera(the Date 
Palm), Seaforthia slogans (the Bungalow Palm), 
Chsemerops excelsa (the Fan Palm), and 
Chamerops humilis (dwarf Fan Palm). The 
lovely Australian Silky Oak (Grevillea robusta), 
too, will stand for some time in a hall, if well 
established. Any of these plants can be pro¬ 
cured in summer (avoiding specimens which 
have been foroed for spring work), and 
thoroughly though gradually hardened out-of- 
doors. They may then be plaoed in the hall for 
the winter, and will only need regular water¬ 
ing and to have their leaves kept free from 
dust by sponging them every week.—I. L. R. 

3206. — Ornamenting a parapet — 
Large seed-pans, well-drained and filled with a 
good compost, would do on the top of these 
pillars, and it might be possible to place a hand¬ 
some pot-plant in the centre of each seed-pan, 
so as to get height for the middle plant. Mimu- 
lus and Violas, both of which will grow well 
without much sunshine, might be planted round 
the seed-pans, choosing strong plants well set 
with buds, and planting them in April. Lobelia 
(blue) and Yellow Moneywort might also be 
tried if the pillars are far enough from the house 
to get direct vertical sunshine ; they will bloom 
in good soil. Mother of Millions (Saxifraga 
tomentosa) would make a beautiful trailer, and 
do well without much sun ; this and the Lobelia 
should not be put out-of-doors till all fear of 
frost is over—».e., about the end of May. Nas¬ 
turtium (the Tom Thumb varieties), especially 
those with dark-bronzy foliage and oarmine 
blossoms, would look well; they should not, 


however, have rich soil, or they will go too much 
to leaf. For the central pot, which should be 
sunk half-way in the seed-pan, nothing will be 
better than well-grown old plants of Zonal 
Pelargonium (“Geranium”) of a good variety, 
which have been brought on in a sunny place or 
window until they are covered with bud or 
bloom, at the end of May. They will go on 
blooming for some weeks, and should then be 
replaced by a second set of pot-plants (Yellow 
Calceolarias will do well in the shade), and again 
set in full sunshine to form a fresh set of buds, 
being top-dressed with good soil at the same 
time. In this way a constant succession of 
flowers may be had through the summer even in 
a north aspect, using a south window on the 
other side of the house to bring the plants on.— 
L. R. 

Iris B&keriana.—This is a charming 
bulbous Iris, which may be grown, in the open, 
in a pot for the greenhouse, or in a window-box. 
It has not been long introduced from Asia 
Minor, and is a relative of the well-known 
L reticulata. It is free in growth, and the 
flowers are Violet-scented and richly ooloured. 
They differ in one important particular from 
those of I. reticulata, in the lip or fall; the 
three lower segments of the flower are blotched 
with white, on which appears violet spots, 
differing in size in individuals. In some cases 
they are practically absent, and again the flowers 
are enriched with yellow in some individuals, 
whilst the violet margin to the fall varies in 
width. When out-of-doors the flowers should 
be protected in some way from the weather, 
otherwise they will suffer considerably. A warm, 
moderately light soil is best. Early in the 
year its flowers are most welcome, and it is not 
difficult to get the bulbs to bloom then with 
an ordinary greenhouse.—V. C. 

3318.—Dissolving bones. — Place the 
bones in an earthen vessel. Mix one part of 
sulphuric acid with two parts of bones in 
weight. The acid should be diluted with its 
own weight of water. Stir the mixture occa¬ 
sionally for two or three days. When the bones 
are thoroughly dissolved add about thirty times 
their weight of water and use. When the mix¬ 
ture is made on a large scale the bones may be 
laid in a heap on a hard floor, and the acid and 
water poured over them, and the product after¬ 
wards placed in a tub for farther dilution or to 
make into liquid-manure.—E. H. 

3341.—A plague of Sparrows.— Keep a 
t&me Hawk in your garden, or scatter some Oats 
on a small patch of ground prepared with hair¬ 
springs or limed twigs. Whatever you do, do 
not use poison, or you will destroy your friends 
as well as your enemies. To protect any special 
plants, black cotton stretched backwards and 
forwards just above or at the side of them 
is very efficacious, as the birds catch their legs 
against the thread, and are alarmed thereby.— 
A. G. Butler. 

3331.—Lavatera arborea variegata. 
—These are very easily raised from seed in heat, 
and if not overpotted they soon get their true 
colour; therefore it becomes a question, where 
there is a command of heat, if it is worth while 
keeping leggy plants. If it is decided to keep 
them, cut the plants down near the bottom, ana 
use the tops as cuttings. The roots, if healthy, 
will also probably throw out shoots from tne 
base. The tops will strike best if the ends are 
inserted in a bed of warm, moist Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and potted up as soon as roots form.— 
E. BC. 

— No doubt these plants will bear cutting 
down moderately if you keep the roots rather 
dry for two or three weeks afterwards; but I 
do not think the tops will form roots if put in 
as cuttings. Certainly, I would not throw the 
plants away, as if you plant them out in a rather 
poor soil, and wnere they get plenty of sun, 
they will make fine specimens during the 
summer. This Lavatera is also useful for large 
houses if it is given a rather large pot, and gets 
plenty of sun and air. The variegation is very 
clear and bright in the open air, but it is better 
under glass.—J. C. C. 

8316.— Culture ef Nertera depressa.— Nertera 
depress* (Fruiting Duckweed) is not difficult to grow. It 
is generally worked on in heat in spring ; the intermediate- 
house, 66 deg*, at night, will suit it tfll the flowers shew, 
then move to an airy greenhouse to set the flowers, as the 
beauty lies ohiefly in the fruit. In Hay move to a odd 
frame, and when hardened off plant out. It is mostly used 
as owner plants in carpet bedding.—E. H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA TRIAN.E. 

I AM asked by “James Martin” to give him 
some idea about how he should treat this plant; 
also to state if I think this a distinct variety ? 
He has just got a box of them sent home by a 
friend, and he would like to grow them. Well, 
respecting the specific distinction, I must give 
an adverse opinion, because I look upon Trianoe, 
Mosaic, Mendeli, gigas, speciosissima, and 
others, as only forms of C. labiata, which was 
named by Lindley upon its first introduction, 
and has only been recently reintroduced to 
general cultivation by Mr. Sander, of St. 
Albans. These various Cattleyas, although 
they do possess evident distinctions in their 
flowers and in their time of flowering, yet they 
do not appear to give any proofs otherwise 
than that they are varietal distinctions, which 
have been brought about by climatic influence 


of the roots ; but depend upon it, the root rot¬ 
ting is caused by too large a quantity of water 
being given to the plant, and this frequently not 
well drained away, and that is the reason why 
Orchids require so much attention in the matter 
of drainage, because the water should pass 
rapidly away. Cattleyas, however, differ con¬ 
siderably under cultivation to the majority of 
Orchids, as they do not require much water. 
The roots should have just enough to keep them 
in a moist condition, and if they get more they 
will show signB of going wrong, and a great deal 
of water may be used in damping down the 
house, on the stages, and between the pots ; 
but the roots should never have any given them 
unless they are really dry, and at the same time 
the water supply should quickly be carried 
away. Do not put these plants on blocks of 
wood, for although they will grow and thrive on 
these with proper attention, I do not like 
the plan. Therefore, I say, do not start 
them on blocks of wood, and whenever they 


Flower of Cattleja Trian». 


and position. Nevertheless, they retain their 
peculiarities and their markings, some few plants 
edging off at times into another form ; but for all 
purposes of a garden plant the present Cattleya 
may be considered a distinct kind, and exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful. To grow this Orchid in a proper 
manner, first, all the plant must be trimmed of all 
the dead rubbish that is about it, taking care 
that the eyes or young growths are not injured, 
for now these will begin to become promi¬ 
nent, and the whole plant should be 
washed in lukewarm soap and water, which is a 
precaution often overlooked by the trade 
growers ; but I always like |in a private place 
to see plants look smart and clean, and in 
observing this rule one often gets rid of some 
colony of pests, which would otherwise become 
a great source of annoyance. The plants should 
be placed in somewhat small, well-drained pots, 
using for soil a mixture of good peat-fibre and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss ; for this latter lama 
strong advocate, notwithstanding having heard 
such a long list of JtyB evils it produces. 
* Amongst the worst oMbe.je yxrrej^ljB^jtting 


are started, remember not to overload them 
with soil. The plants at this time of the year 
may be kept in a temperature not exceeding 
65 degs., falling 5 degs. or more during the 


see why the plants should be compelled to live 
half their time with the fresh air excluded ; they 
certainly are not so treated in a state of nature, 
and above everything, I say, avoid overwater¬ 
ing. Now I think my young friend, “ J. M.,” 
should succeed .with his Cattleyas. If there is 
any other point not touched upon I should like 
again to hear from him. Matt. Bramble. 


8TANHOPEAS. 


I am very glad to find these plants are again 
being taken into favour. When I was a boy 
Stanhopeas were largely grown, and their 
highly-scented flowers became quite a nuisance 
in the house ; then came the fact that the 
flowers did not last long, and they were 


condemned, and for years we have really seen 
nothing of them in English gardens. On the 
Continent, however, these plants have been 
better looked after, and there I have seen from 
time to time many kinds flowering. I was also 
greatly pleased to see an order for one in a nur¬ 
seryman’s hands the other day, and also that 
he had a plant which he could supply, and on 
the same day a letter came from “Judy ” asking 
for information about S. tigrinum. It was quite 
right to transfer it from a pot to a basket, as 
the flowers of all these plants are produced in a 
downward direction. There is no chance for 
them to be seen if grown in pots ; but I prefer 
wire baskets to wooden ones, because these are 
plants which do not like to be disturbed, and 
the wooden baskets come to grief sooner than 
wire ones, and require renewal ; but for that 
matter, if the plants grow out and over the 
sides of the basket, be it of wire or wood, 
they will not require another, or there is 
no necessity to replace with another, Baving for 
appearance sake, and I may say that I grew for 
some years quite a collection of these plants 
without any receptacle at all, but simply 
ran a stout wire down through the bulbs 
and fastened it below. This plan, too, I am 
persuaded, is more conducive to the production 
of flowers than putting them into baskets and 
surrounding them with a mass of soil. These 
plants are of easy culture, requiring to be hung 
up in the shade, where the leaves keep of a good 
colour and the plants grow freely. During the 
period of growth the plants should have a very 
liberal supply of water, both to their roots and 
overhead from the syringe ; but during the rest¬ 
ing season a period of dryness may be given with 
good results. They grow best in the heat of 
the Cattleya- house, but during their rest they 
may be kept cooler. The soil should be a mixture 
of peat and Sphagnum Moss, but do not over¬ 
load them with soil. The following are a few 
of the kinds which I have grown, but as their 
leaves and bulbs are very similar, they are not 
mentioned separately. Suffice it to say, they 
are strongly ribbed, tough, and somewhat 
leathery in texture, and evergreen. S. Buce¬ 
phalus : Flowers large, tawny-yellow, spotted 
and blotched, deep-blood colour. They emit a 
powerful aromatic odour, which, however, is 
not overpowering if the house is properly venti¬ 
lated. It blooms during late summer and 
autumn. S. Devoniensis: Flowers produced 
in pairs, creamy-yellow, profusely spotted with 
deep-purple or crimson, lip creamv-white, hav¬ 
ing a deep stain of purple, besides being spotted 
with the same colour. It is very delicately per¬ 
fumed, and it blooms during the late summer. 
S. ebernea : This is a very fragrant kind, which 
blooms during the summer months. The 
flowers are ivory-white, having the lip some¬ 
times stained with dull purple. It is amongst 
the most rare of the kinds. S. grandiflora: 
This is another rare kind. The flowers are grate¬ 
fully perfumed, and pure ivory-white, sparingly 
spotted with light crimson. It blooms usually 
about the end of the summer months. S. in¬ 
signia : A beautiful and pleasing flower and 
very sweet scented, the groundcolour is creamy- 
white, being abundantly spotted with purple, 
the lip, in addition, being shaded with deep- 
purple. It blooms during the autumn. S. 
Martianum: This plant mostly produces its 
large flowers in pairs, having its large straw- 
coloured sepals dotted with reddish brown, and 
the pure-white petals, which are much smaller, 
having a large blotch of crimson at their base, 
the upper portion being spotted and dotted with 
the same colour ; lip white, stained at the base 
with dull crimson, and the thick column dotted 
with purplish-crimson. It flowers during the 
autumn, but I cannot speak favourablv of its 
odour. S. oculata produces a many-flowered 
raceme, which is agreeably scented. The 
ground colour is soft lemon-yellow, profusely 
dotted with rosy-lilac, the lip white, having on 
each side a large eye-like spot of brownish- 
purple. It blooms very freely during summer 
and autumn, the varieties being numerous. 
S. ornati8sima : This bears exceedingly hand¬ 
some flowers, and they are freely produced, the 
ground colour of the sepals and petals being 
orange, blotched at the base with dark- 
crimson maroon, and spotted with red in the 
upper parts ; lip creamy-white dotted with rose ; 
it is very agreeably perfumed, blooming late in 
summer. S. radiosa has somewhat small 
flowers, sweetlyj sce^te^ are suffused with 
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lemon-yellow more or loss spotted with oriibeon, 
the lip and basal part of the flowers brownish- 
orange; it blooms in the summer months. 
8. tigrina is a grand species, bearing its very 
large flowers in pairs mostly, bat sometimes 
three or four are produoed on the same raoeme; 
they are very strongly soented, and are of a 
rich buff-yellow, heavily suffused with deep port- 
wine colour ; it blooms in the late summer and 
autumn months, and is the Largest kind that I 
know. 8. Wardi: This plant must be 
reokoned amongst the most handsome, and it is 
very free in blooming. I have flowered plants 
with five and seven flowers on a raceme, the 
colour being rioh golden-yellow, more or less 
dotted with purplish-crimson, and at the base 
of the lip is a deep velvety blotch. These and 
some others I have grown, and I hope ** Jody ” 
will grow them well also. If she keeps her 
boose properly ventilated they will be a great 
source of enjoyment to her. 

Matt. Beamilb. 


8300. — - Fnnkla sabcordata grandi- 
flora. —This is the proper name of the variety to 
which “ Black Bess ” refers. There is no variety 
of suboordata under that name, bat this kind is a 
fine species, and a native of Japan. It is so pure 
and sweet in blossom, and so lovely withal that 
a well-grown pot of it is hardly inferior to a pot 
of Aucharis amazonice, with this advantage, that 
it is more generally within the reach of all who 
wish to have it. I have no doubt that “Black 
Bess ” has the plant true to the above name, and 
let me say no special difficulty attatches to its 
culture either out-of-doors or in pots. If so 
many gardeners have failed with it in the case 
mentioned it must be because they did not do all 
that might have been done. In a previous situa¬ 
tion I had a great quantity of this plant. At first 
all was outside, there being several groups upon 
a border of Bamboos growing in partial shade in 
sandy loam. The peculiarity of this species is 
that it flowers in late summer and usually too 
late to open in perfection. I had the satisfaction 
of seeing an abundance of spikes appear in 
September, but not one flower in twenty opened 
to perfection before autumn rains and early 
frosts destroyed them. I was advised to plant 
some plants if possible on a mound of sandy 
loam in an open sunny spot to encourage early- 
flowering, and this was done with success. If 
“ Black Bess’ ” plants has small leaves it is 
evidently under some unfavourable influenoe. 
Soil may be too heavy, and wet or dry, or im¬ 
poverished with roots of other things running 
through the ground. I also potted some up. 
They were given good sandy loam, and grown 
in an ordinary greenhouse. They produce 
magnificent leaves and fine flowers, which 
opened to perfection and lasted well. The 
flowers have a delicious fragrance. I think if 
“ Black Bess ” tries, success will be achieved, 
and though it is a hardy plant it merits all the 
trouble that might be bestowed upon it, and 
repay the oultivator in proportion to the care he 
takes of it.—A. H. 

8827.— Pig-manure m the garden.—This manure 
is excellent for all kinds of vegetable crops, and if used at 
ike time of planting should be In a decayed etafe. The 
beet way to use It is to dig it in when the weather ie fine 
In the autumn wherever ground is rsady for It. All the 
Oabbage tribe revel in It.—J. D E. 

-This Is very good manure on lightland. If used at 

the time of planting it should be thoroughly blended with 
the soil, and not come in direot contact with the roots of 
anything—E. H. 


Catalogues received.— Fancy Pansies, die. Mr 

A. Bailey, Jun., 8II«*orth-Une, Sunderland.- Alpine 

Plante, die. Messrs. James Backhouse a 8on, York.— 
“Seed Potatoes .” Mr. John War kins, Pomona Farm, 
Within gt on, near Hereford.— Clovers, Grasses, die. 

Messrs. W. Ollbran A Son, Market-street, Manchester.- 

Bulbs, die. Messrs. E. H. Krelage A Sona, Haarlem, Holland. 
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RUIiHS FOR 00RRB8P0NDHNTS. 

Questions.—queries ant I se e sa ws or* mm in 
Qeyamama free ef charge if correspondents /otiose the rule* 
here tefd down for their auioanee. AU communication 
for inse rti o n should be nearly and ooneisety written on 
one aids if the paper only , and addressed to the Entron ef 
Oaannxso, 87, Southampton-street, Gooent-aarden, Lon 
ion. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbe 
The name and address if the sender are required in 
addition to smydesiffnation he may desire te he used in 
the paper. Whan more than one query ie sent , eaeh 
should be on a separate pieoe tf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents mould bea 
te mind that, as Gnnnn has to be sent to press worn 
time in advowee of date, they tmanat alw a ys be replied tc 
in the issue immediately following tho rseeipt of then 
eymmunioations. 

Answers ftehiah, with the eaoeptien efeuek as catena 
well be cl as sifi e d , will be found in their difersnt depart 
monte) should always bear the number and title plaoeo 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Megs us by advising . as far as their knowledge a no 
obs erv a t ions p e r m i t , the correspondents who seek assist 
■nee. Conditions, soils , and means vary so indaitsiy 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in seMoh their eeeperionee ie gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles Assorted As Qiusn* 
should mention the nuasber As which they appeared . 


8880.—Araucaria lmbrlcata. —What is the best 
method of raising this from seed ?—I. B. 0. 

8870.—Onions for show— Will someone kindly give 
me a few hints on the culture of Onions for show?—J. W. 

3371.— Olnders and ashes.— Are these injurious to 
coniferous trees and Evergreens if dug in near them— 
I. B. O. 

8372.—Boses on Briar cuttings.—wm someone 
kindly tell me how .to grow Boses on Brier cuttings f— 
Sylvatslul 

3378.—Sweet'and Savoury Herbs.— will some¬ 
one give me the list of—1, the Sweet Heibe generally in 
use; 2 , the.Savoury Herbs?—M. H. 

8874.— Parsley In winter.— Will anyone kindly say 
what is the best method to adopt to eeoure a constant 
supply of Paraley during winter ?—1. 8. 

3376.— Potato disease.—I have been told that sul¬ 
phate of oopper will stop disease in Potatoes. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell ms how to use it?— Oartbr. 

3376. -Manure for Roses, dec.-Where stable- 
manure oanoot be got, what kind is tne best to use for 
Rose-trees and flowers generally ?— Mrs. Brown. 

8377.— Treatment of Carnations —How oan I get 
Carnations to have a strong, sturdy stem ? Mine always 
hang their heads and look straggly.— Bivirbsoo. 

3373.— Chrysanthemum “ Cyclone." — Will 
“ E. M.” be kind enough to tell me what kind of Ohryean 
themum is Cyalone, as I cannot see its name in any cata¬ 
logue?—G. A. 

8379 -Violets and Lilies of the Valley— 
When is ths time to plant these, and what are the beet 
kind* for planting in the open air without protection in 
the winter ?—Mas. Brown. 

8330.—Ants—Ante are troublesome in my stove-boom 
Is there anything I oan dost over the pots or the mould 
which would etop their getting on to the plants, and not 
hurt the latter ?— Enquirer. 

L. s ? L “P r## P° p for a chalk bank— Will someone 
kindly give me Information as to what creeper would 
answer beet to oover a bare chalk bank ? Would Nastur* 
t urns be likely to grow?-M. A. 

3382. -Treatment of Asalea Mollis. -I shall feel 
obliged for directions how to treat Asalea Mollis after 
flowering—vis., should the shoots be out back to8 inches 
or 4 inohes and then be planted out?— Bakbr. 

8383.—Sulphuric acid and weeds— Some time 
age I aaw it stated that a solution of sulphuric acid in 
water would destroy weeds on a path. Will someone 
kindly give me the proportions to use ?— Primrose. 

3884— Tarring wood.—I want to tar some wood 
borders in my garden. What oan I mix with it so that it 
will dry in properly, and not to oome off on one's hands 
or clothes on being touohed afterwards?—E nquirer. 

8386. -Treatment of Spiraea Japonlca —Will 
anyone tell me how to treat Spiros japonioa after flower¬ 
ing? Should they have any water, or be allowed to die 
down at onoe, or should they be put out-of-doors?— 
Baa inner. 

8888 —Vegetables for show— Will someone 
kindly tell me what would be the beet vegetables to ehow 
In a collection, limited to eight varieties, the last week 
in July 1 I oan grow well Tomatoes and Cucumbers— 
Mill' Viaw. 


8387.— Violets for outdoor culture— What are 
the beet Vuilete for outdoor oukure, and when should they 
be planted ? Oan I increase my Violets by subdividing my 
plants, or do they lnoreaee more by being left undisturbed ? 
—Caroline A. Oates. 


3388— Rose diseases.- 1 should be obliged if tome- 
one will kindly tell me the oause of, and, if possible, the 
cure for, the brown patoh whioh surrounds the steins of 
Boses, killing the bark and, of course, that part of the 
shoot above it?— A Sufferer. 


3389— Budding or grafting Ash-trees— I have 
two Ash-trees I want to bud or graft with weeping sorts 
Which would be the beet way ? They aresaoh about 6 feet 
high, and have four brandies to each top about the size of 
a man’s finger—W. G., Essex. 


8390— Choice Primulas for Show—My employer 
tells me that a friend of his who exhibits Chinese Primulas 
suooeetfully does not show them the first season of 
flowering, but selects the beet plants and shows them next 
year. He wants me to save some plants now in bloom and 
prepare them for exhibition by November. Will anyone 
kindly oblige me with particulars as to how they should 
be treated ? 1 have always raised fresh plants every year, 
and, after flowering, thrown them away—P. J. P. 


3391— Liquid-manure— We small suburban gar* 
deners have not room for a tank to keep this in. Would 
ordinary bedroom slope, properly diluted, do as an efficient 
substitute ? I think many hundreds of readers would be 
glad to know also— LkNkard. 

3892— Pklebodium aureum— My plant is looking 
very bad. aod I found there were wireworms in the pot. I 
watered it with lime, and then repotted it with peat, good 
mould, and sllver-eand. Ought I to cut it down to allow 
it to shoot again ?—Miss M. Ovmminss. 

8393. —Oyperue alternlfollus V&riegatufl—I 
have lost several plants of this, notwithstanding 1 kept 
them in a stove temperature and well watered and with 
good drainage. The foliage turns brown and dies away. 
Can anyone account for it r—E nquirer. 

8394. —Culture of Pelargoniums— Would any. 
one kindly inform me ae to ouliure of Pelargoniums? I 
have got some fins plants of Regale, and thaw are not 
doing well. Full directions needed ae to ouJture and 
training for show purposes ?— John Cowib. 

3395— Asaleas after flowering— Will any on# 
give me some Information about Asaleas after flowering? 
Do they require any pruning, and should they be pot out- 
of-doors In summer in North Yorkshire, or kept in tbs 
ooolest part of ths greenhouse ? —Beginner. 

3396— Rose in a greenhouse— I have a Rose In 
my greenhouse, and am told that 1 most let the young 
wood grow dose against the glass. Is this right? If so, 
how am I to get It below the wires next winter? 1 am 
alto afraid the leaves will get soalded ?— Anxious. 

8397.— Orchids and OaotL— Will someone kindly 
give me the names of a few strong Orohlds (not expensive 
ones) suitable for growing in a email glaes-house devoted 
to Cacti, where, of course, the temperature ie very high 
in the summer-time, and a minimum of 60 degs. in tue 
winter?— Cactus. 

3393— Grapes In a lean-to house.— Oan I get a 
rood crop of Grapes in a lean-ic Douse 24 feet by 12 feet, 
facing due east, and getting tbs morning sunshine uninter¬ 
ruptedly? Angle of roof, 46 degs. lu heating will ordinary 
water pipes and oemeut joints do, or are expansion joints 
indispensable ?— Islander. 

3899—Work In orchard-houses, dec—I should 
be obliged if anyone will he good enough to say what 
sized orchard-houses and hot-houses a man might be 
expected to work single-handed, when required to do 
nothing else, save ojoaaionally to advise ae to other parte 
of garden?— Subscriber X. 

8400— Black Raspberries— I have several Ameri¬ 
can Black Raspberries. They grow differently from the 
English, and do not appear to send up shoots from tbs 
roots, and the roots do not spread. How can 1 propagate 
them? Would slips or outtmgs strike, and when should 
they be put in ?— Blackbbrrt. 

34)1— Sowing Grass-seed— I intend sowing Grass- 
seed to renovate my tennie-iawn next week, and should 
wish to kuow if, after the seed ie sown, 1 may still oontinue 
to roll the lawn with a light roller, ae 1 do not know 
whether the roller is injurious or beneficial to the tender 
blades of Gram?—L awn Mower. 

8102.— Beds on a small lawn— I have three flower¬ 
beds on a small lawn, wbich 1 want to look gay this 
summer, but they are shaded. I should like to know 
what will be best to plant them with, as they are just in 
front of my dining and drawing-rooms. Any information 
will greatly oblige ?—Min Bucks. 

8403.— Rose “ Her Majeety."-I have had a Rose- 
11 Her Majesty” for two or three years, whioh has only 
onoe had one bloom on it, and is frequently oovered witn 
mildew. Is there anything 1 oan do to mans it flower and 
be mors healthy ? i syringe it frequently with paraffin- 
oil and soap, but with uo t fleet.— Rbvirksco. 

3404. —Asparagus plumosus— Will anyone kindly 
tell me the best, quioaeot, aud cue»pest way to work up a 
stock of this for cutting purposes, by seed or by outtings, 
and the best meihoa by carrying out the same? 
2, Has the Asparagus plumosus nanus any advantage over 
tnc larger sort for cutting purposes?—A Subscriber. 

3406—Salting an Asparagus-bed—I should be 

much obliged if someone will let me know if it would do to 
sprinkle salt over an Asparagus-bed that has only just 
been planted, so soon as the heads begin to ehow them- 
selvea through the surface of the soil, as I believe Asparagus 
likes salt, aud it is destructive to insects and weeds?— 
if. E. B. 

8406— Gloxinia seedlings— I have some late 
Gloxinia seedlings of last year, which have been growing 
all the winter, and are now about 3 inohes high, in small 
pots. How should they be treated ? What soil, position, 
and temperature do they require ? Do they want much 
water, and what sized pots should they have for flowering ? 
—Ionoramus. 

8407— American Blackberries.— Will anyone 
who hae been suooeeefui with the Amerioan Blackberries 
kindly favour me with oultuial direotioua Y Wo»l pi lining 
do they require iu order to fruit well? 1 have giowu one 
up the front of a house, wmch it bee covered. The aepeot 
is south Should I leave it as it ie or prune it ? I do not 
get much fruit.— Blacjuiirrus. 

8408.— Plants for a flower-box— I have a flower- 
box over the porch of my front door. 1 have arranged for 
a Clematis on each side of the trellis, and think some 
pretty flowering trailing plant would be suitable for the 
box. Will someone kindly recommend me something to 
answer my purpose, as I want to have something moer 
than Nasturtiums or Canary Creepers?— J. Goume. 

8409— Names of Chrysanthemums. —I should 
feel obliged to “JL M " for the names of tnree aozen Chrys¬ 
anthemums, divided m follows: One doxen of the largest 
blooming varieties, named separately; oos dosen Jape- 
nese redexed ; and one dosen incurved. These latter two 
dozen to be euch as will produoe a fair number of flowers 
of good substanoe when'grown on the natural system. Ae 
to odours, I should tike several good whites and yellows, 
but 1 do not oars for magenta or shades of magenta. 1 fled 
from experience there are some few varieties (1 forget fitue 
names) whioh, although they receive the same treatmeqt 
as the rest of the stock, produoe nothing but large leaves 
and atoms, and do net flower st alL I should BketlsMe 
excluded, if possible— Mamous. 
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ttia-ChriBtBM R(mm-w 
than la any metoa of preventing aoma varieties of Christ* i 
mas Rosea dying within a few hours of being pioked and 
pocin water? The tail growing greeny-white and rose* 
oolonred ones always die, whereas the shorter-growing ! 
pore*white ones will last for ten days. It is perfectly use- I 
•a a growing some of the varieties for the above reason. | 
Uoola I pat anythir g in the water ?—V. B. 

3411.—Arums not flowering.— Will someone be 
kind enough to advise me what to do to make my Arums 
flower ? 1 keep them in pots in a small greenhouse. Last 
year I stood them out during the summer, and out them 
down; they are green and flourishing now, but do not 
show any flower-buds. The year before I planted them 
rut in summer and potted them again In autumn, but still 
they did not blossom. One did flower two years ago, bat 
not sinoe. They are of different ages.—C. H. 

8412. —Winter Aconite* not flowering: -The 
year before last I planted a considerable number of Winter 
Aconites in my borders and also In tbs turf; the next 
January they flowered weU. This year, however, January 
passed without a sight of them, and when the Snowdrops 
had been in flower about a week, the leaves of the Aconites 
a bowed themselves, but without even a bud. What is the 
reason of this, and what should I do to have them flower¬ 
ing next year ? All the leaves are large and healthy. 
Locality: London, S. Kensington.—Ftsua dx Lts. 

8413. — Mareohal Niel Rose In a greenhouse. 
—I have a Marshal Riel Rose growing in a box in a 
greenhouse, immediately over the heating pipes. It 
flowered well last year, and had every appearanoe of doing 
so this year, as it is literally covered with buds; but within 
the last week a different oomplexion has oome over it. 
The buds have nearly all drooped, and the leaves, instead 
of having the healthy appearanoe they had, have now a 
dry, withered look, and the younger growths are all 
shrivelled. I had the fire off two nights, but there was no 
frost to talk of. One or two buds that nave expanded are 
very email, and give off an unpleasant smell, and some of 
the buds an damping. What shall I do ?—O. P. 

3414. —A Glolre de Dijon Rom.—W ould anyone 
please to inform meaa to what I should do with a Globe de 
D Jon Rose I have growing in a greenhouse. The roots 
art planted outside at the end of the greenhouse in a bed 
made on top of the boiler-flue, and covered with an old 
frame. Lest year I had some fresh manure placed on top 
*A the bed, chinking to benefit tt, but instead, with the 
heat raised, it told seriously on the health of the Boee. The 
I'aves turned yellow and fell off. After that I cut away 
fell the dead wood, but It has scarcely made any growth, 
although bade have appeared this year, but when they 
rxpand an very smalL with soaroely any smell, and 
cove r ed with green-fly, In spite of frequent fumigations. 
Id the same bouse are also two Black Hamburgh Vines, 
and a mixed collection of plants.—Six. 

3415. —Double Fuchsias, Ac.—Will “ j. o. 0.** toll 
roe the reason of my Double Fuchsias of last year coming 
single thta? Mins have done so for years, old plants as 
well ks cuttings. Last year I took a quantity of cuttings, 
all from double flowers, but find moat of the blooms at 
present an single, and most of the old plants (2 years old) 
that were doable mot year, and have flowered this, hare 
oome single. I have had plants with some single and 
rdms double blo s so m s on at the same time. I have them 
repotted every year, and iu the best monld. Also oan 
V J. O, C." toll me the oause of a little white maggot, 
about as thiok as oottoo, and a quarter of an Inoh long, 
coming In the mould In pots? They alwaysattaokmy Her* 
bausons Caloeolarlao, and when onoe in the pot the plant 
■aver grows, but gradually dies. I shook a plant out of 
the pot the other day that was looking sickly, and found 
a quantity In the mould and round the roots. They 
destroyed nearly all my early Cauliflowers from seed sown 
at Christmas In the greenhouse ; they eat all round the 
■gam under the monld Just after the young plant oomes 
through the ground, and so makes them drop and die. 
They also destroyed nearly all my Cactus Dahlia seedlings 
in the same way. I have been troubled with them for 
years. Soot has no effect on them.— Old Subscribe*. 


8420.—Thro* wood flowering Aotriaa— J. 
Franklin asks for toe names of the tores most beautiful 
of this family ? I do not say these are tbs best, bat they 
are very beautiful kinds, ana well deserving a place In any 
garden. A. Drummond!: It has pinnate leaves of a lien 
green hue, and long cylindrical spiket of bloom of a citron- 
yellow in oolonr; it is a Swan River species, and blooms 
all through the months of Maroh, April, and May. A. 
pubssoens is another very handsome species, with bright- 
green leaves, and bright-yellow flowers, which are massed 
at the ends of the branches. It flowers through April and 
May. A. Rtoeana grows and flowers freely as a small pot- 
plant, but is seen in its greatest beauty when trained up 
the rafter of a greenhouse. It has narrow, dark-green 
leaves, and forma masses of soft, yellow flowers. It is a 
Tasmanian plant—J. J. 

3i2i.— OdontogloaBum Oerv&nteel.— F. B. M 
sends ms two forms of this specie*, which have appeared, 
he says, upon the same plant, bat this I much question. 

I am very pleased to find him so enthusiastic in his love 
for Orohids, but I am only sorry to And him spending his 
energies and his time on sooh wretched forms ss these. 
Where yon oan have got snob wTetohed forms from I oan- 
not conceive. No; yon should grow the species in its 
normal form and Its variety deoorum, noc suoh extreme 
alpine varieties. Get a plant or two of O. Rossi majus and 
some others, for you really deserve to have a few flowers 
worth looking at—some that will please, and give you some 
return tor your attention and oars. These flowers are 
certainly of no value to me. 1 know your town well, and 
I am astonished that in such a plaos you oan bars been 
oontentod.—M. B. 

NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, wkick 
should be addressed to the Editor of GaRDSHwe Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help 
naming frust must bear in mind that several s pe c i men s 
of different stages of colour and sits of the same kind 
greatly assist tn its deter m ination . We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above dirmtione are observed, unpaid ma rv els will be 
refused. Any communication r es p ec ting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor e? Oardimixo IuommD, 57, 
Southampton-ttreet, Strand , London , W.C. 

Name* of plants. —H. &—Acacia armata.- 

P. J . O.— Omphalodea vtrna.- Reader.— Omphalodes 

verna. — James Knight. — Clematis Indivisa appar¬ 
ently. - Bodger. — Acacia Drummondi.- General 

H evokes. —We regret being unable to name the Daffodils 

sent, but the flowers were too much shrivelled.- Ernest 

Bacon. - Specimen# dried up and insufleieat.- Bast 

Qrinstead.— It Is quits impossi bl e to name Strawberries 

from the leaves only.- G. A—Cannot name the Mosses 

from suoh poor specimens.- Mrs. B. Fox.— No. fi Is 

Diotma eriooldes. We should like to hear from you Main 
as to the Orohids and other plants. Cannot nama Irt 
spedmenssenfc. 

TO OORRBSPONDRNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take tofoncara letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Anxious.—Apply to Mr. J. Groom, Seafleld Nurseries, 

Gosport, Hants.- Mrs. Brown.—Apply to ”- 

Birkenhead, Sals, near Manchester. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are minted to give further 
an swers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

3418. — Orohids from Brasil {Judy ).—When you 
got them put them into a moist house, moderately heated, 
arid then let me know what you have got, and I will answei 
with aB possible dispatch.-M. B. 

8417.— ZostorostyloB arachnites {J. Hensnaw).— 
Tbs specimen yon send Id undoubtedly of this plant. I 
received it from Ceylon and flowered it some thirty years 
ago, but I have never seen It sinoe. It appears to also 
come from Java and soma other Islands in the Indian 
Ocean. One species only seems to be recognised. The 
plant should be potted in a mixture of peat and loam 
made rather sandy, and It should be kept nearly dry when 
it is at rest and dormant—M. B. 

84is.-Oattleya Warneri (If. Maxu*vy— There 
really Is no reason why this plant should be called the 
summer-flowering labiate any mors than C. Mend ell and 
some others, for all are rsoognlsed as being varieties of 
labiate Tbs one that really did have the name of the 
sammer-flowering labiate was what is now known by the 
better name of O. GaskelUana: but if your ohent prefers 
the longer title to the name of 0. Warner!, well ana good; 
let him use it But, sinoe you ask me. I do not think he 
oan find any authority for this title.—M- B. 

3419. —Olematis indiviM- J. Heron sends ms a 
specimen of this plant which is an abundant plant in New 
Ttealawd, where It clothes and f estoons largt trees on the 
outshine of the forests- It is an sdmirabls plant for a oool 
conservatory, and it always blooms abundantly at this 
Mason of tbs year. 1 used to festoon the church with its 
flowers at Raster for many yeses, and for this purpose they 
in exquisite I recently saw tbs plant flowwing freely 
a quite a smell stats, so that no one oan oompfaun of its 
free-blooming qualities; but when it Is allowed free head¬ 
room on the roof of a conservatory, it is a sight never to 
be forgotten. It should be g rown by everyone having a 
convenient fleet.— J» J, 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In examining hives in spring to osoprUin the 
condition of brood, it should be remembered that 
on the denth of a qneen, and when the Beee 
have not the requisite means of rearing another, 
fertile workers will deposit eggs in the cells, but 
lay their eggs very irregularly, sometimes two or 
three in one cell and then missing feveral cells, 
whereas the qneen lays her eggs in patches, 
rarely missing a oelL Should, therefore, brood- 
oellsbe found dotted about the oombs instead 
of being regularly and compactly placed, queen - 
lessnese may be suspected. Only drones are 
produoed from eggs of fertile workers. Should 
it be observed that but a small quantity of 
pollen is being carried into a hive, while other 
colonies are very industrious, it may reasonably 
be suspected that the hive is queenless, and no 
time should be lost in examining the hive. It 
being too early in the season to introduce a 
fertile queen, the only thing to be done with a 
queenless colony is to break it up, dividing it 
amongst strong colonies having fertile queenr. 
It is found that queenless colonies retain their 
drones in the hive through the winter. 

General management. —Care should be 
taken that stocks of Bees do not run short of 
provisions at this time. Large quantities of food 
are now being used in the rearing of brood. 
Where the Bees of some hives are seen flying 
abroad while the rest of the hives in the apiary 
are in a state of repose, the former will in aU 
probability be found to be very low in the store 
department—almost at starvation point, being 
forced out by hunger in the vain search for food. 
Any bars of honeycomb preserved from lest 


•on will now be found very valuable to supply 
to needy stocks. They should be slightly warmed 
before being introduced into the hive, or the 
temperature of the hive will be much lowered. 
All causes of dampness must be removed as 
soon as discovered, and damp quilts replaced 
by dry ones. March is the beet month in the 
year for purchasing stocks of Bees. Colonies 
having stood through the winter, there is, of 
course, less risk of losing them than there would 
have been had they been purchased in the 
autumn. If a stock is in a healthy and 
prosperous condition, numbers of Bees will be 
observed on a fine day carrying into the hive 
large quantities of pollen, which is at this time 
collected to be used in the rearing of the young 
Bees. In the early spring the Crocus ana the 
various kinds of Willow yield large quantities of 
pollen, the colour of whioh varies according to 
the kind of flower from which it is gathered. The 
Bee, foraging in the flowers, becomes powdered 
with the pollen, which it brushes from its body 
with its front legs, and oolleote and kneads it into 
little pellets, and transfers them to the hollows in 
the hind legs provided for its reception and trans¬ 
portation. Before purchasing a stock of Bass 
the inside of the hive should be thoroughly 
examined ; in the case of a straw skep this oan 
only be done by inverting it, after having blown 
some smoke into the entrance to clear the floor¬ 
board of B*es and drive them np amongst the 
oombs. The oombs oan then be gently pressed 
apart and the oondition of each carefully noted. 
They should be built straight and be free from 
damp or mould, and contain six or seven seams of 
Bees forming the duster. The sealed honey 
will be found in the top of the oombs and should 
be 2 inches or 3 inches deep, while sealed brood- 
cells should be found in patches on the central 
oombs. Stocks of Bees should be removed in 
the evening or early morning if in straw 
skeps; the skeps may be carried in an in* 
verted position with a piece of cheese-cloth 
tied over, and for better security to oombe a 
pointed stick may be pasted through the sides 
of the skep so as to pierce each comb. If this 
is done a day or two before removal the Beee 
will secure the combe to the stick and make all 
safe for moving. 

Dysentery. —This disease is caused through 
dampness inside the hive, and alto by the partak¬ 
ing of unsuitable food by the Beee, euch as unripe 
or fermented honey. An undue consumption of 
food and excitement in the hive, brought about 
by the disturbance of the Beee through unneoee 
aary manipulation during oold weather, will 
also tend to encourage this complaint. Hives 
found to be foul from dysenteric discharges 
should have the oombe and Bees transferred to 
fresh clean ones, all soiled frames being scraped 
and washed over with a weak solution of car¬ 
bolic. The Bees should be supplied with a cake 
of candy, a comb or two of sealed stores, or a 
very good food made by mixing liquid honey 
and finely powdered loaf sugar together to the 
consistency of putty. This oan ne laid upon 
the frames in the form of a cake, and is readily 
taken by the Bees. It can be introduced at the 
feed-hole in the oaee of straw skeps. The hive 
should also be protected well from oold and 
damp, and the Bese disturbed ss little as 
possible. 8. 8. G. t Parkstone. 

POULTRY & RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

8422.— Chickens and an Incubator.— I should 
be pleased if anyone would give me aome particulars of 
breeding chickens in an incubator, tbs oost of it, and 
how heated? I propose haring a large rosin, well heated, 
to place the ohiekens In when hatched, but suppose the 
Incubator would hare to be placed in another compart¬ 
ment? Anj other particulars would be most acceptable.— 
Lexo. 

8423-—Chicken* dying.— will someone kindly Id 
me If the eeede of the Laburnum-tree if poisonous for 
Chickens, ae I hare had several mope and die In a short 
time after being put out near to the Laburnum-tree!— 
B.R.8. 

3424.— Blood In the yolk of ogffs.-WIii 
•• Doulting” or some other correspondent kindly tell me 
why the yolks of my Black Minorca hens’ eggs some ti me 
oonteln blood? They are pallets of last spring's hatching, 
seem very healthy, sad bars laid well sinoe November.— 
MaaPiTn. 

REPLY. 

3270.—A pooltry-hotu*.—•-The beet de¬ 
scription of poultry-house is one which fits into 
any corner of the pre mines which happens to be 
at liberty; in other words, no h*ra*Mid-fMt 
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rule can be laid down, but sometimes one kind 
and at other times another will prove the most 
serviceable. A fowl-house is intended princi¬ 
pally for housing the stock at night, and should 
contain from 8 inches to a foot of perch-room 
for each adult bird which roosts in it. The 
perches should be a yard apart at least, and 
be all of the same height. This will give plenty 
of room, and there will be no fighting for the 
best places. “Beginner” can work out the 
dimensions for himself from the above figures. 
He must bear in mind that a small house is un¬ 
healthy for the fowls and inconvenient for those 
who have to attend to them ; it is, therefore, 
much the best plan to err on the right side. 
Attached to the roosting-place should be a 
lean-to shelter under which the birds can rest 
during the day. It is best on the south side, so 
as to secure all the possible sunshine at mid¬ 
winter. In this shelter the resting-places 
may be arranged; fowls dislike to enter a 
roosting-place for this purpose. So much 
for the house, &c., for the adult stock. 
Chickens are best provided with a residence 
for themselves. A house 6 feet by 4 feet, 
if well ventilated at the gables, will accommo¬ 
date twenty-five birds fit for killing. A 
wooden floor can be put in or not, according to the 
taste of the owner. A run for twenty-six adult 
fowls may measure some 26 yards by 12 yards, 
and as much larger as one likes. It is scarcely 
fair to pass an opinion on the merits of advertised 
poultry-houses ; but “ Beginner ” may rest 
assured that movable wooden houses will 
answer very well in this country if made stout 
enough at first and covered with felt in exposed 
situations. Sometimes they are really too warm 
when thus protected. I have never found them 
cold or difficult to keep wholesome and clean ; of 
course the crevices are more numerous than in a 
brick or stone built house which has been 
plastered, but when whitewashing is resorted 
to once or twice a year, and disinfectants are 
used now and then, the place is really cleaner 
than most permanent structures. I am in favour 
of these movable houses, as they enable one to 
use fresh ground at pleasure and keep the fowls 
from the garden and the back door.—D oulting. 

"DISMARCK—Grand new Apple, immense 

pyramidal, high-coloured fruit. B*ars freely on very 
young trees. 2s. each; 18 j. doz. Beauty of Bath : Delicious 
*nd earl * fruit » ls * 6d. each; 12s. doz.-WILL 

TAYLER, Nurseries, Hampton, Middlesex. 

■DAkE BLUE EVER. PEA.-Two, U. 8d. ; 

-*-V red, 12, ls. 6d. ,• Musk, Periwinkle, Polyantha, Anuilegias, 
20, la. 6d.. free.—MR. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 

P H EAP PLANTS. —Single or Double Fuchsias, 

V Yellow or White Marguerites, Dergrange, and bent varie¬ 
ties Chrysanthemums, named Is. dozen : Bg 100. Primrose 

w?rYi°i e vvU ,0 ^ , .L ls - M d 1( ? ; ^v , 5001 *• l ' m ' delivered.- 

WILLIAMS, Fulkiog, Beedtng, Sussex. _ 

T5 EGON IAS.—Unequalled Begonias, selected 

- u from very finest strains, fit to grow for exhibition, 
mixed oolours, singles, 4s. per dozen : 25s. per 100. Doubles 
7«. 6d. per dozen; 50s. per 100.—GARDENERS’ 8UPPLY 
CO,. 77, Bath-street, Birmingham. _ 

Cf EEDS. — Iceland, Shirley, Mikado, Swan, 
I7 Bride, Mephlsto, Danebrog Poppy, St. Brigid Anemone, 
Eckford s Sweet Pea, 2d. pkt.,(Tls. Iceland Poppies, St. Brigid 
Anemone,24 roota, la.3d.—Vicar, Egginton, Leighton Bnr.zard 

"DEVONSHIRE FERNS^40 rare roots, 10d.,‘ 

free, 10 sorts: Maiden-hair, Polystichuni, Ceterach 
Adian tum, Ac.—H. ANDREWS, Shu to. Axminstor. Devon * 

TOTRS. 8INKINS, large white Pink ; Chrysan- 
tliemum Mme. Desgrange (white), Elaine, Ethel, Bieur 
de Melanie, extra good plants, lg. 3d. per dozen, cash with 
order to—GRUDGE, Park Gate Nursery, Tancreda Close 
Bristol. _ ’ 

HOLEUS.—Brilliant colors, 12 large plants, 
y , , la - 9d.; V Indiarubber plant, Is. 3d ; 12 Cirnationv, 
Is. 3d ; 12 Maidenhair Perns. Is. 3d.; 50 Lobelia U. 3d. 

3 beautiful Crotons, 2s 6d. ; 2 larg* Heliotrope 1*. 3d. Cut¬ 
tings, 6d. dozen; Geraniums, Fuchsias, Marguerites, Helio- 
PMeion-flowers, Honejsucklei. Seeds, 2d. packet; 
Ufor Is. ML. Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia. Ferns. 
Palms, Auriculas, Cyclamen, Gloxinia, Grevillea, Cucumbers, 
ridge and frame. Lobelia, Dahlia, Ac., free.-rURNER, 
Thatto-heath, St. Helens. 

70 000 BPKINU BEUDING —12 Double 

/ V/jV/W Carnations, ls. 3d.; 12 Polyanthus, Is. 3d • 
12 Auriculas, Is. 3d-; 25 Tufted Pansies. lsT 3d.; 50 Daisies; 
Is. 3d. Chrysanthemums: Cuttings, 100 mixed, ls 3d • 50 
4 i 12 beflt Is. STspJdilo'fler 

Maiden-hair Fern, 12 strons •'plants, ls. 3d.; 50 fronds! 
IS. 3d. Amateurs Garden Guide, 64 pages, 100 Illustrations 
7rt., post free—TURNER. Thatto-heiMTflt Helen! ’ 

T ARGE - FLOVVERIxrr BEGOf<IA8.-0ood 

p^und tubers, double and sincrln mlmd _ 


I I- r - V Z, . wuvumau,—Urooa 

, o ’ d ,‘i nble J *? d mixed - various oolours, 

8 P]f?^!&. aln U 28 - 3(1 and 3 " 3i. doz., free. Write for List 
BADCOCK, Broad-street, Ottery 8t. Mary, Devon. 

pLEMATI8, &c.—10 var., 3s. (all colours); 6 

var^, 1*. 9d. Roses, 30 var., 9s.; 12 Climbing var., 3s 
strong, free. Cueumber seed (Tel.. Rol.). 30, 6d.; 300 3s ■ 
900,8a. Kee bargains Bazaar.-BRQUNT, Rotherfield. Sussex.’ 
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! J. DERRICK’S 1 

; Cheap Plants, Carriage Paid. r»“i 

ALL STRONG PLANTS ■. d. 

12 Rosas on own roots, 1J to 3 ft. high, Gloire, Homfcre, w 

R§ve d’Or, Abel Carriere, 8ir J. Paxton, Periere, Mar- oe5ve 

gottin, Souv. d’Elise, Ac., 12 var. List free. .. .,4 6 

6 Deutzia gracilis, strong, 1J ft. high .2 3 - 

6 Mrs. 8inMoB Pinks, strong olumpB (12 for Is. 9d.) .,13 TJE 

12 Iceland Poppies, white or yellow.16 £1 

6 Perennial Pyrethruma or Delphiniums.16 V i«ri 

12 Perennial Oaillardiaa.19 jUT 

6 Lychnis chalcedonies, scarlet perennial .. • • 1 6 i 8 9t 

20 Seedling Carnations, from double flowers ..16 nM e 

12 Hollyhocks from choice double flowers.2 3 

6 Variegated Ivies Gold and Silver (12 for 3s. 6d.) „ 2 3 v 

6 Ampelopsia Veitchi, small leaved, strong, 2 to 3 ft. .. 2 6 A A 

3 Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, beat variety (12 for 3e. 6d.| „ 1 3 

20 Foxgloves, white or spotted (40 for 2s. 6d.) .. .. 1 6 ingS 

6 Violets Comte Brazza, double white (12 for 2s.) ..13 4, 1 b 

25 Wallflowers, Harbinger, Belvoir Castle, Ao. (50 for 2s.) I 3 _ 

20 Perennial Lupines or Aquilegias.1 6 fill 

20 Canterbury Bells, double or single .1 6 D 

6 Arum Lilies (12 for 2s. 6d.).16 100, 3 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus . 1 6 50, 1 

6 Double Tropajolum Hermoine Grasahoff (12 for 2s.) 1 3 all f r 

3 Passion-flowers (3 var.), 1 Taosonia .1 6 

6 Fuchsias, 6 var.16 I- ^ 

12 Tuberous Begonias, good strain, assorted .. ..30-*- 

6 Perennial Michaelmas Daisy (Chrysanthemum maxi- virid 

mum).16 extra 

12 Alpino Auriculas, 2-vears' plants (Seed 6d. per pkt.).. 1 6 nam 1 
6 Ranunculus aconitirolius, double white .. ..16 -|i/r 

12 Double Carnations, mixed, strong layers ..26 IVI 

6 Hardy climbers (Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Virginian 

Creepers, Clematis, Ac.).19 

6 Primula caahmeriana or cortusoides (Seed 6d. pkt.) 1 6 

8 Achillea Ptarmica, double white.16 Fuel 

; 12 Chrysanthemums, beet kinds, named.1 9 * J■ J 

6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 6 var.16 | e “! 

3 Palms and 3 Cyperus.10 

6 Lovely Maiden-hair Ferns, 6 var.2 0 QT 

1 Any 11s. worth may be selected from this advt. for 10s. All O 
1 plants carefully packed and oarriage paid. Satisfaction w;nj 
b guaranteed for oash with order. j oell 

> J. DERRICK, 2S 

1 PORTISHEAD, near BRISTOL. Sfo 

; CARNATIONS. i?“ 

i My new Catalogue for 1893 is now ready, gratis and poet (j ” 
. free to amateurs on application It comprises nearly 700 of v 
1 the newest and best English, French, and German varieties 
i in cultivation, with hints on Carnation culture. —G/ 

; * _ WEQUBLIN, Shaldon, Teigomouth, Devon. _ A I 

f RARE OLD DOUBLE CRIMSON 
f POLYANTHUS, 0 . 0 .J 

> -REACONSFIELD type of Single Polyanthus, ITI 

J yellow, white, fancy, and laced, la. 3d. doz. PansieB, -LL 
best Scotch, named, 3s.; unnamed, 2s. dozen. Pinks, named Btraii 
' 3s.; unnamed, Js. Carnations (J. C. is the raiBcr of some of The 

r the popular Borts), named. 5e.; unnamed, 3s. 6d. doz Gloire -pk-n 
de Nancy, the largest Clove-soeoted white, Old Crimson I J r 
i Clove, and Red Braes, the best Piootee for outdoors, 2s. 6d. „ ‘ 

j doz. Auriculas, choice, ls. 6d. doz. Begonias, Laing and Huni 
s Cannell's, best named, large tubers, ls. 6d. singles, 2s. and. 
j doubles. Arum, Little Gem, ls. 3d. each, the above all in pj A 
strong plants. Mimnlui moschatus, flore-pleno (double I J iV 
Musk), 3 strong plants, Is., post free. 

* Po$t fret, ctuh with order. »uch< 

’ _ CROMBIE, Barrow-tn-rnrjaesa. _ 

aiMMim . Doui 

: 

ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. ^ 

Splendid varieties. List, id- Fern Culture, 6Jd., free. 

1 W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdalo Hotel, Keswick. 

_ Illustrated Fern Culture, Is. __ Q® nt 

] 'pUClISIAS.—l 1 he newest and best, nicely (Rho 

* I rooted for growing on. 12, all dissimilar, named, 2s., same 

’ f ree.—BATB MAN . War din g. Hastings. _, _ of A1 

. OERANIUM F. V. Kaspail, finest for every ^ 

'J purpose, autumn rooted, 2s. doz.; 12s, 100. free.— tvT 
- JAMES BATEMAN. Wartling, Hastings. TN 

r T)ELARGONIHMfS.—Double Ivy-leaf, strong “ 
J- plants, finest varieties, 12 distinct, named, 3s. ; 6 for •• Poi 
’ l a. 9d.-JAMES BATEMAN, W artl ing, Hastings. 

"PERNS (Evergreen).—12 hardy large-rooted \J 

> -L feathery kinds, 2s.6d .free. 12 new and rare Hart’s-tongue, dozej 

* registered. 7a. 6d. 6 tufts of Gontiana verna, 2a. 6d. Catalogue, D iant 
; Id . —P. O’KELLY. Gbnarra House, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. LOR 

HIVEN AWAY.—Having sown all seeds I TCI 
VX require, will send 20 packets, all named and different, J. , 
, free, lr.. including New Oriental Hop, Comet Aster, Mignon Wetl 
1, Aster, Triumph Aster, S^ock, Shirley Poppy, Niootiana, and =m. 
, given gratis to every purchaser 3 seeds of that novelty, new V I 1 
Belf-climbing Japanese Cucumber, all new seeds.—G. F. 1 
9 L ETTS, West Haddon Rugby. _Victi 

; HIVEN AWAY on account of REMOVING.— ^ 

, Gl 1 have more seeds than I shall require, so will send 20 TUB 
1) Packets free for Is., including Mignon Aster, Comet Aster, 
r Scarlet Triumph Aster. Japanese Hop, Swan Poppy, Nioo- K E 
, tiana affinls. Stock, and all New Seeds. Given gratis to every 
, purchaser 12 seeds of that new Aster, Cambridge Blue.— JOB 
G LETTB. The Ohaae, Kisllngbury, Northampton. 

\ "DEMOTING.—Expiration of Lease.—50 Corn- U 
1, -Lb flowers, blue, pink, white, ls.; 50 Pansies, from choioeet ls. p 
named German seed, Is.; 20 Sweet Williams, ls.; 60 Wall 
flowers, Blood Red, Is. All orders over Is. carefully packed liC 
5 and carriage paid.— G. LETTS, The Chase, Klal Dgbury, 'X 
J Northampton. doz. 

; OOLEUS ! COLEUS ! COLlUS !—Prom one 

bJ of the best Collections in England, including the most E roi 
' handseme varieties that have been sent out, as Beckswith 9 Su -, 
t Qem, Brixton Gem, Juno, L’Etoile du Bud, Vesuvius, M. r 
:• Quarre Reybou*-deu, Mme. J. Bollefoud, Ac., Ac. 12 varieties, I t 
, named, 2s. 6d. ; 24 varieti-s. 4v, well rooted, healthy, and AJ 
free by post.—OHAS. MOKFETi’, Robertsbridge, Surtex. pric< 


many interesting novelties, in addition to all established 
favourites. Should be seen by all lovers of hardy plants. No 
English Seed Catalogue contains so large a number of her¬ 
baceous and alpine plants. As evidence of the reputation 
his seeds have obtained, W. T. begs to state that he has re¬ 
ceived unsolicited and extensive orders for the Chicago 
Exhibition. Post free on prepaid application. _ 

TTENRY & CO.—GERANIUMS, very fine, all 

- LL autumn-struck : Vesuvius, West Brighton Gem, Raspail 
Virgo, Marie, Mme. Thibaut, all Is. 2d. doz. H. Jacoby, 
ls. 6d.; Silver, Is. 3d.; Bronze Czar, Is. 4d. Dble. Salmon, 
Is. 9d. 1 doz. each of above for 9a. 3d. 6 var finest named 
Dble. 1 vy Geraniums, including Cordon’s Glory, la. 9d., all free. 
—HENRY tOO., nea r Ameraham, Bucks. 

A MPELOP8IS VEITCHI, 5 for l8. 3d77 Dian- 

thus Napoleon III., 4, Is. 2d.; Pinks, 2s. doz., includ¬ 
ing Souvenir Sales and Mrs. Welch. Viola Duchess of Fife, 
4, ls. 2d., all free.—HENRY k CO., near Ameraham . Bucks. 

DEVON & CORN WALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

•LJ including Osmunda, 50, 3s.; 100, 5s.; extra large, 
100, 7s. Osmunda regalia, 6, 2s. ; 12, 3s. 6d. Primrose plants, 
50, la. 6d. ; 100 2s. 6d. ; extra large, 50, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 4s., 
all f ree.—BROWN. Brookader, Kingskerswell, Devon. 

"DERNS, all hardy. — Oreopteris, Osmunda 
-L rigida, Polystichum, Soolopendrinm, Parsley, marinum, 
viride. Oak, Beech, calcarum, Ac., 15 distinot, ls. 6d.; 20 
extra large rockery roots, 2s. 6d ; 50, 5s. ; 100, 98^ correcUy 
nam'd, carnage paid.—J. HARRISON. Fellside, Kendal. 

IV/rY PENNY PLANTS ARE READY^T2 

for Is. 3d. ; 24, 2s., free.—Fuchsias, Geraniums, Helio¬ 
trope, Musk, Mimulus, Coleus, Scented Verbena, Double 
Petunia, Veronica, Chrysantnemums, Ac. 12 splendid 
Fuchsias, Mrs. Hill, Molesworth, and other choice varieties. 
Is. tJd. 12 Geraniums, ls. 6d. Tomato-plants, Conference, 
Perfection, Peach, and other kinds, good early plants, 12 for 
Is. 6d.—GARDENER, Old Vicarage, Sprowston, Nonrich. 
STRONG PLANTS.—Soon bloom. 12 each 
xlr-,. Frimrow Hybrids, Poiyanthus, Choice Pansies, Sweet 
Williams, Wallflowers, Forgenne-nots, Seedling Carnations, 
Iceland Poppy, Oriental Poppy, 6 alpine Auriculas, 6 
Pico tees, lot, free, 2s. Vegetable plants: 250 Onion Tripoli, 
40 Lettuoe, 20 Cabbage, 10 Red, free. ls. 6d. Daisies, 50 Ado 
red, 25 White Queen, 25 Hen and Chicken, free, ls. 6d.—J 
PUCKER, Haxey, Bawtry. _ 

CJ WEET PEAS.—New and beautiful varieties, 

LJ most brilliant and diversified colours, 50 for 2s. 6d.; 100, 
4a. Str ong plants, post free.—HOLE, Teigomouth, Devon. 

OH EAP SALE of my Splendid Collection.— 
vJ 100 hardy flowering plants : Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, 
autumn Asters, Double Rockets, Ao., free, 2s. 9d. ; half. Is. 6<L 
—GA OPEN ER, Kells, Co. Meath, Ireland. _ 

AURICULAS. —Green-edged, Grey-edged, 

White-edged, and Self; also alpine Auriculas, all 
named varieties true to name.—W. WHEELWRIGHT, 
ao . Mr. Humphreys. High-st., Old 8winford. nr. 8tourbridge. 

TTERBACEOUS (spotted) Calceolarias. — 

-L-L Strong, stout, healthy plants. Kelway’s First Prize 
Btrain, 2s. 6d. doz.; 16s 100, carriage paid —H.BLANDFORD 
T he Dorse t Nurseries, Blandford. _ 


"DROVER'S BOOK on the Chrysanthemum 

-Lf should be read by every amateur grower desiring success. 
Hundreds testimonials all parts of England, New Zealand, 
and Australia, post free, ls . 2d —Nurseries. Far eham. 

(TARNATIONS, HOLLYHOCKS, LILIES.— 

V/ Lilium auratum. 8 to 9 inches round, 3, ls. 6d ; 9 to 10 
inches, 2, ls. 6d.: album Knetzeri, 2, Is. 6d. ; rubrum cruen- 
tum, 2, ls. 4d.; double Tiger, 3, ls. All sound Japanese 
bulbs, all post free. Carnations, Salisbury, Old Crimson 
Clove, and Gloire de Nanc>, 3s. 6d. dozen: 6, 2a, post freg 
Double Hollyhocks, various colours, mixed, large year-old 
plants, 2s. 6d. dozen, poet free. Seed, Plant, and Bulb Cata- 
logue gratis .—W. A A. S HEP PARD. Ivy-road, Hounslow. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—PANSIES.—Named 

L/ Chrysanthemum cuttings, rooted early kinds, 6 ptirs for 
ls. 3d. Named bedding Pansies, various colours, large clumps 
(not single plants). 2s. 6d. dozen; 6. Is. 6d., post free. Omi- 
nary plant*, la dozen.—SHEPPARD, as above. _ 

OPECIAL OFFER. — ALPINES in bud; 

Primula nivalis. Primula rosea var. grandiflora, and 
Gent'ana acaulis (clumps), la each, free : 7«. 6d. per dozen. 
Edelweiss, the great Pyrenean Saxifrage, and the alpine Rose 
(Rhododendron hlrsutum), young, but vigorous and healthy, 
same prices, all free for cash with order. General Catalogue 
of Alpines and Herbaceous, 4 stamps, free to purchasers.— 
Address MANAGER, Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
Guildford. 

INVALUABLE BOOKS FOR AMATEURS. 

-L —"Greenhouse Guide," 7J<L, free. "Gardening Guide," 
6Jd. "Rose Culture," 6Jd. "Begonia Culture," 64a. 
"Poultry Guide," 6 jd. Ail free.—MORLKY A OO., Preston. 

p ARNATIONS AND PlCOTEES.—Finest 

named varieties for exhibition. My selection, 6s. per 
dozen. Extra flue plants of " Germania/’ best yellow selrT6 
plants, 3s. 6d.; 12 for 6a., post free. Cash with order,—T. 
LORD. Holebottom. Todmorden 

ICELAND POPPIES.—Yellow, white, and 

■L orange, mixed, ls. per doz, free.—JOHN TURNER 
Wetherby, Yorks. 

CJTOCKS AND ASTERS for Exhibiti^~a 

^ speciality. Large flowering Ten-week Stocks, ipixed ; 
Victoria Aster, mixed; Traffaut’s Pseony-flowered Aste»-, 
mixed. All the above contain a great variety of oolours, no 
better can be had. Each, 6d. and Is. per pkt.—JOHN 
TUBNER, Wetherby , Yorks. __ 

"DEGONIAS.—3 very choice large-flowering 
■U for pot culture, assorted, 2s., free. Cash with order.— 
JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 


JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. _ 

pINERARIA.—French strain, far superior to 
Lr English in size and c olour of flowers and habit of plants, 
Is. per pkt., free.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 

DERANIUMS (Bedding). — Early antumn- 

VX struck, well-rooted, and healthy: Henry Jacoby, Is. 9d. 
doz.; 10s. 6d. 100. Master Christine. Flower of Spring, 
B jou, Is. 6d. doz.; 9s. 100. Tom Thumb, Jean Sisley, Scarlet 
Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.: 7*. 10a Crystal Palace Gem and 
Bronze, 2s. doz., free.—CHAS. MORFETT, Robert abridge, 
8us»e x. ___ 

T OOK !—The finest Carnation grown, The 

JX Governor, 1*. each : 9*. no* do*., fre« F»w other sorts, 

1 price on application.—T. GILES, Cowsfield, Sa'isbury. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON WALLS. 

One of the methods a person can adopt who has 
no glass accommodation, and who yet wishes to 
have a show of Chrysanthemums, is that of 
growing the plante at the foot of a wall. One 
with a south aspect is decidedly the beet; in 
the absence of this a fair amount of snooess may 
be expected from east and west walls. If some 
means could be devised whereby a temporary 
covering could be given to the plants in case of 
frost, success is then assured. A broad coping, 
board fitted to the wall at the time the petals 
are expanding will be extremely useful in pre¬ 
venting $he blooms becoming soaked with wet 
by continual rains or heavy fogs in the month 
o i November. It is by frost following quickly 
after rain that the bulk of the flowers are spoiled. 
The chief poinbAo observe is to plant varieties 
that are more flfifted to flowering out-of-doors. 
For instance, the reflexed sorts are much the 
best, the water not lodging readily amongst the 
florets owing to their imbricated form. The 
reflexed Japanese varieties and the Pompons 
are good, the latter especially flowering freely, 
andlast in a good oonditkm a long time. Now 
is a suitable time for putting out the plants. 
The old roots or stools that flowered in pots 
last year are preferable to plants raised 
from cuttings this season, owing to the'extra 
number of shoots produced at the base, and 
are better furnished with branches to begin 
with. Remove part of the old soil from 
the roots, and plant dose to the wall at 
a distance of 4 feet apart. If the soil is 
fairly good add some manure, but if rich give 
none, as a gross growth is more liable to be in¬ 
jured by frost, and is not so productive of 
flower-buds as that which is moderately vigor- 
ous, yet matured. Tread the soil firmly about 
the roots; a loose rooting medium is not con¬ 
ducive to a desirable growth. At the distance 
named, plant the large flowered varieties; 
between each of these plant one Pompon or single 
flowered variety, which will cover the bottom 
jiart of the wall. If the plants were of good 
size the previous year they will start into 
growth with many shoots. Select six of the 
strongest on each plant, removing all the others, 
except the Pompons, which may have eight 
growths. When the branches are long enough 

3 >read them out thinly and fasten to the wall 
ther with nails and shreds or with a wire run 
along in front of the shoots and fastened occa¬ 
sionally to the wall, constantly securing them as 
growth proceeds. Do not top the branches. 
When the first break takes place select two of 
the strongest shoots on each original stem, or 
move if space will allow, some kinds requiring 
less space than others owing to the length <3 
their foliage. The shoots may be trained 
as dose together as possible, consistent with 
allowing the foliage just sufficient space 
without overlapping. If the wall is less t ha n 
6 feet high, and tall-growing sorts like Fair 
Maid of Guernsey or Maiden's Blush, for 
imtanoe, are planted, ? the shoots must be 
Digitized by 


trained in a slanting direction, or the flowers 
will be above the top of the walL If the 
Pompons have to cross the steins of the large- 
flowered seotion near the base, a portion of 
the leaves of the latter should be removed to 
prevent overcrowding and give light to the 
small-flowered section. As soon as the roots 
have taken possession of the new soil apply 
liquid-manure in a weak state, and clear water 
liberally during dry weather. After a hot day 
thoroughly syringe the plants, this greatly 
assisting In keeping the foliage clean and in a 
healthy condition. Constant attention in train¬ 
ing the shoots produces a much better effect 
than allowing them to hang from the wall, 
rendering the brandies crooked and unsightly. 

8878. —Chrysanthemum “ Oyoloao-" - This 
family belongs to the Japanese seotion ; in oolonr cream. 

-This Is a Japanese variety, and described as an 

enormous flower. The oentra} petals creamy-white, 
arranged in whorls, and composing.a boldly-shaped bloom. 
It has been shown as muoh as 11 iffees across.—0. T. 

3409 — Names of Chrysanthemums. 

■“ Medious " will find the following varieties 
suitable, although I hardly know what is meant 
by the (> natural system." What I suspect is 
required are varieties that will produoe a goodly 
number of fairly large blooms without restricting 
their number to the orthodox three flowers to a 
plant, bnt still managing them somewhat after 
that style. Plante grown under the big-bloom 
method will very easily give, say ten fairly 
sized blooms to a plant, by selecting the 
terminal bade and allowing five shoots to 
remain instead of three when the plants make 
their first natural break in April or May, as the 
case may be. When the next break occurs in 
August by the formation of another flower-bud 
each shoot must be allowed to retain two 
growths instead of removing all and retaining 
the flower-bad, as in the case of extra large 
blooms being required, and but three to each 

S lant. The first twelve are selected from the 
trgest and best aorta: Avalanche (white), 
Stanstead White (white), Sunflower (golden- 
yellow), Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), 
Mrs. Falconer Jameson (chestnut-bronze, 
tinted and striped yellow), Mile. Marie Hoete 
(creamy-white), Puritan (blush-white), W. W. 
Coles (bright-red); W. H. Lincoln (pure-yellow), 
Mrs. E. D. Adams (white, faintly blushed), 
Florenoe Davis (greenish-white), Col. W. B. 
Smith (old gold, tinged with terra-cotta). 
Japanese reflexed: Maiden's Blush (blush- 
white), M. William Holmes (chestnut-red, 
inclined to dark crimson), Val d'Andorra 
(orange-red), Edwin Beckett (golden-yellow), 
Mrs. E. Beckett (blush-white), W. K. 
Woodcock (deep-crimson), Bouquet de la Dame 
(white), Eynaford White (white), Mrs. J. S. 
Fogg’ (chrome-yellow), Mile. Lacroix (white), 
Sarah Owen (golden bronze), Gloire du Rocher 
(bright orange-amber, flushed crimson). In¬ 
curved: Empress of India (white), Golden 
Empress (golden - yellow), Lord Alcester 
(primrose-yellow), Golden Queen of England 
(straw-yellow, veined bronze), Miss M. A. 
Haggas (soft-yellow), Lady Dorothy (pale 
cinnamon buff); Princess tfeck (blush-white), 


Mrs. Heales (creamy-white), Mrs. Norman 
Davis (rich golden-yellow), Queen of England 
(rosy-blush), Jeanne d'Aro (blush white), 
Mrs. Robinson King (golden-yellow).—E. M. 


3183.— Sulphuric acid and weeds.— 
Sulphuric acid is a powerful poison, and requires 
using with great oare for the destruction of 
weeds. If the acid is diluted with thirty parts 
of water and applied to weeds on gravel-walks 
when the surfaoe is fairly dry it will kill them. 
You will, however, find that sulphuric acid is 
more costly for this purpose than the ordinary 
liquid weed-killers that are often advertised in 
Gardening.— J. C. C. 

- Half-a-pint of the add to a gallon of water will 

destroy all weeds. The acid and water is applied through 
a rosed pot, enough being given to moisten the eorfaoe of 
the gravel. It is very destructive to water-pots and metal 
pots of all kinds. Shoes and clothing also suffer if the 
add is not carefully used.—E. H. 

3313.— Culture of Nertera depressa. 

—This charming little berry-bearing plant is of 
easy culture. It requires plenty of moisture at 
the roots, and a considerable amount of atmos¬ 
pheric humidity during the growing season, 
with protection from hot sun. A compost of 
loam and peat in equal parts suits it very well, 
and the pots must be well drained. From the 
end of June till October the best place for it is 
the north side of a wall or hedge. This cool 
treatment gives colour to both foliage and 
berries.—J. C., Byjleet. 

3330.— Anemones from seed.- 8ow at 
onoe in pans or boxes in light sandy soil. Plaoe 
in a cool frame or cool greenhouse till the young 
plants appear. Be careful never to allow the sofi 
to get quite dry. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, plant them out carefully, 
4 inches apart, in ground that has been well 
stirred and enriched with rotten dung. Keep 
them watered in dry weather, and many of them 
will bloom in autumn, and all will be strong 
enough to make a show the following spring.— 
J. C. B. 

3384.— Tarring wood.— I do not think 
you require anything to mix with the tar to 
induce it to dry. In fine dry weather it will 
dry sufficiently in a few days to handle ; a little 
benzoline used with the tar will make it work 
better when using it. The benzoline will not 
mix with the tar— it will float on the top—and 
sufficient can be taken up with the brush each 
time to make the tar work as easily as thin 
paint, and does away entirely with the tiresome 
and expensive plan of heating the tar.—J. C. C. 

-Tar dries on well and does not come off 

upon the hands when mixed with pitch, except 
in hot sunshine ; but the best way to treat a 
wood border is to sprinkle the tar thickly with 
coarse white sana as soon as it is applied. 
Throw the sand against it violently in small 
handfuls until the wood is thickly coated with 
it. The sand hardens upon it, forming a hard 
permanent surface, which lasts well and pre¬ 
vents the tar coming off.—J. D. E. 

-When the tar is applied hot in dry weather it soon 

dries. The usual way ia to make a temporary fireplace 
with bricks, and boil the tar in an old iron pot. If this 
oannot be done, mix a pint or a little more of turpentine 
of tar. This wiU tuofJitate drying. —R. H. 
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QARDRN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

A thin shade will be beneficial now (or plant* in bJoeeom. 
The eun is sometimes very hot in cloudleae days in Maroh 
and April, and to keep flowera in perfection as long as 
possible shade is necessary daring the hottest part at the 
day. Sptneas in bloom and ooming on will require water 
several times a day, or, better still, stand them in saucers or 
pans. Shift on Chrysanthemums and plaoe in cold pit or 
nouse. All they require is protection from frost, and this 
can generally be obtained by coverings at night. Oive all 
the air possible when mild and calm. The best potting 
material is old turf with the fibre still in it, but the Grass 
roots dead. This is broken up with the hands into small 
pieces and mixed with a third of old manure with a little 
sand and a small portion of oalcined oyster-shells; broken 
ones will do well for this shift. Later on the compoetmay 
be a little richer, either by the addition of some artificial 
manure or a little bone meal. A light sprinkling of soot is 
also useful. Pot firmly and leave plenty of room for water. 
As regards stopping the shoots, where specimen blooms 
are required, stopping is not reoommended, but for con¬ 
servatory deooration these long unstopped plants are not 
so satisfactory. A fine bloom that requires to be examined 
from the top of a pair of tall steps is not generally satisfac¬ 
tory. Plante for furnishing out flowers or for the conserva¬ 
tory may be stopped in due time, but repotting and pinching 
the shoots should never be done at the same time, the why 
and wherefore of which scarcely needs any explanation, as 
the principle runs through everything and may be freely 
stated—never give more than one check at a time. 
Cuttings of Chrysanthemums rooted now will do useful 
work, though the flowera will not be large. Plants in lean- 
to houses should often be turned round so that they may 
not become onesided or naked at the bottom. See that all 
inside borders are moist. Give liquid-manure to Roses 
planted out and in pots. Plants of Campanula pyramid- 
alls, wblt3 and blue, should be shifted into their blooming 
pots. These will vary in size according to size of plants. 
Large plants may have 8-inch pots, next size 7 inches, and 
the small ones 6-inoh pots. These are showy at the end of 
summer and in autumn ; they are easily raised from seeds, 
and if well attended to they will flower the second year. A 
group of Clivias coming into bloom is always attractive. 
These are worth more attention. Large plants in good 
oondition need not be repotted annually, as vigour oan 
be kept up by the moderate use of stimulants. Ivy 
Pelargoniums grown into specimens are always effective. 
Borne degree of training is neoessary, either by using stakes 
or wires. Three or four wires bent over and both ends 
thrust in the pot, so as to form a cone shaped trainer from 
2 feet to 3 feet high, is a simple, easy mode of training. 
Named Cinerarias which have done blooming should be 
moved to a oool pit to develop the suckers at the base. 
Primula seed which is now ripening should be looked 
after. 

Stove. 

The stove as a rule does not require muoh ventilation at 
this season, though no hard and fast line should be laid down, 
as these structures vary so much in size and oharaoter, and 
eaoh house in the matter of ventilation, shading, Ac., should 
be especially studied. Too muoh shade is always injurious, 
and too muoh oold, dry air rushing in drinking up all the 
moisture is even more so. At this season, when the days 
are bright and the air keen, it is better to temper the sun's 
rays with a thin shade than to keep down temperature by 
much ventilation. It is difficult to avoid overcrowding in 
this house now, for plants are growing freely. If there are 
mealy-bugs on any of the plants it will be a mistake to 
seek relief from overcrowding by moving any of the plants 
to the Vineries. This is sometimes done, but it is very 
risky. It will be found far better to throw out a plant or 
two than run the risk of filling Vineries with mealy-bug. 
AlUmandas and other flowering climbers must be grown 
in the light to obtain a good crop of flowera on the young 
wood. The usual way is to train the shoots near the glass 
on wires or strings, and when the trusses of blossom oan be 
distinguished to take them carefully down and fix them on 
the wire trainers. Basket-plants will require a good deal 
of water now. When a thorough soaring becomes neoessary, 
take them down and dip in a tank or tub. There should be 
a tank for supplying water with the ohill off in every stove. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

When Tuberous Begonias are wintered in pots, or cellars, 
or other froet-proof buildings, they may be safely brought 
back now to the greenhouse. I should not repot yet* Let 
the growth start away first, and when the shoots are an 
inch or two long shift into larger pots, removing a little 
of the old soil without disturbing the roots overmuch. 
Very pretty are these Auriculas now. The culture of ohoioe 
Primulas and Polyanthuses may be combined with Auriculas, 
as all thrive under the same conditions. It will, of oourae, 
be borne in mind that this family requires good loam, and 
they cannot bear much hot sunshine. Tree Peonies are 
bright and showy and may be grown well in pots. A 
collection would be most interesting and should be plunged 
outside in summer, after the wood had been hardened a 
bit, and the house then given up to Lilies, Fuchsias, and 
Tuberous Begonias, with a few odds and ends thrown in. 

Mushroom-house. 

New beds may still be made up in the house, but the 
season is at hand when Mushroom-beds will do as well 
In the open air, as unless the house stands in a very 
oool position, Mushrooms in summer will get maggoty 
and be useless. The best stimulant to revive flagging 
Mushroom-beds is nitrate of soda, half an ounce to the 
gallon, and it should be applied warm. All roots of Rhubarb, 
Seakale, and other things, the produoe of which have been 
used, should be taken out. Old Mushroom-beds as they 
beoome exhausted should be cleared out also, as they tend 
to the increase of woodlice and other insects. 

Sowing Greenhouse Annuals in Hot-bed. 

Many things may be raised from seeds sown in hot-beds 
now that will be useful for the greenhouse later. Oooks- 
oombs, both the old-fashioned kind and the feathery 
plumoea varieties, and Coleuses oan be grown to a very 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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useful size in a short time from seeds. Mignonette, Balsam, 
Thunbergia alata, Co baa soandens, and Maurandya Bar¬ 
clay an a, Gloxinias, and Tuberous Begonias may be sown 
now, also Primulas and Cinerarias, Blue Gums and 
Gannas, especially the new large-flowering varieties. If 
the seeds of the Cannae are soaked in warm water 24 hours 
they will germinate immediately. 

' Gold Frames. 

Tender plants will require warm covers at night, ifwo 
thicknesses of mate will be required if mats are used, but 
straw covers are aheap and very efficient in keeping out 
frost. Water only in tine mornings of fine days at present, 
and it is better to keep the planes on the side of dryness at 
the roots for awhile, unless there is a marked change 
in the weather. As soon as the seeds of Stooks, Asters, Ao., 
have germinated move to cold frame, and ventilate to keep 
growing steady. 

Window Gardening. 

Pelargoniums will soon be ooming on, and every effort 
should be made to get rid of green-flies before the plants 
open a flower. Roses are not much grown as window 
plants ; the reason is, probably, they last but a short time, 
and the plants in the half-starved oondition in which they 
are 
hi 


numl 

growth has been ripened. Where Roses are grown in 
windows at all, the Polyantha rosea will give satisfaction. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Evergreens may be safely transplanted now. A good deal 
depends upon the way In which the land has been prepared. 
Where the ground has been trenche d and pulverised by 
exposure, trees and shrubs will stand a much better chance 
of growing than if holes are dug in unmoVed land. When 
shrubs or trees are moved from a sheltered to an exposed 
position, it is always desirable to afford some shelter the 
first month or two, or until the period of cold winds are 
past. There are cheap and simple ways of doing this. 
Stout stakes driven in on the windward side, and evergreen 
or other branches used to form a shelter by winding them 
between the stakes. I have sometimes used wattle hurdles 
to break the foroe of the wind, and these answer very well. 
Brush faggots with the thick ends fixed in the fronds 
forms a good shelter. Groups of Tritomas are very effective 
near masses of shrubs on the lawn, jutting oat from them 
ae it were. They offer a striking oontr&st to groups of 
Pampas Grass and masses of Polygonum cuspidatum. 
All of these things may be planted now; better let the 
Grass grow dose np to the plants without any formal or 
exact margin. Very pretty in the borders have been 
several large groups of Ohiouodoxa Lucille (Glory of the 
Snow). Those who are thinking of planting Hepatioas at 
any time should prepare the ground by working it plenty 
of leaf-mould with sand, if the ground is heavy. A shady 
spot suite them beet, as it does atoa Cyolamens and Dog’s- 
tooth Violets. Divide and replant Viola oorouta and V. 
lutea. Plant out tufted and other Pansies still in cutting 
beds. Plant edgings of hardy plants, these will include 
Sedum Saxifrages, Houseleek, Lavender Cotton, Ac. 
Rock wot may be altered and extended now. Sow hardy 
annuals in quantity. 

VMt Garden. 

Pines should now deceive the spring shifting. Those 
successions whioh require larger pots should reoeire present 
attention, and the bottom-heat should be overhauled and, 
where necessary, renewed. Moat Pine-growers have soil 
chopped up and placed in a warm place several days before 
a start is made. Pots a’so of the most likelv sizes are 
prepared, so that when the weather is suitable the wotk 
oan be rapidly executed. Where Pines are grown largely 
the shifting at this season and the renewal of the bottom- 
heat or plunging beds must be done very promptly. Good 
turfy-loam, more or lees enriched according to quality, will 
form the basis of all Pine growing. A little old manure or 
bone-meal with a sprinkle of soot is always useful. Press the 
soil firmly in the pots and where possible remove a leaf or 
two from the bottom of the plants so as to drop them a 
little deeper in the pots and enoouiage the production of 
new roots. Give the final thinning to Peaches in early 
house which have finished atoning. As a rule, I do not 
recommend many surplus fruit to be left on so long as 
this, still, a final look round should be given and where 
too many fruits have been left reduce the numbers. Small 
Peaohes have but little value in a oommerclal or, indeed, 
any other sense, and this means rather 6evere thinning. 
One to a square foot may be taken as the correct distanoe 
apart Peaches will take a good deal of nourishment in the 
way of stimulants, bub it should not be oontinued too long 
or the flavour may suffer. When the first faint tinge of 
oolour appears discontinue the use of stimulants. Grapes 
hanging in the room must be looked over frequently. A 
good stook of Lady Downe’s in good condition would be 
worth money now, though Grapes are very cheap now in 
comparison with what they were thirty years ago. Keep up 
the succession of Strawberries by introducing the requisite 
number of plants at fortnightly intervale. Continue to do 
grafting and look carefully after the blossom of fruit-trees. 
Vegetable Garden. 

Successions! crops of Peas, Beans. Horn Carrots, Spinach. 
Lettuces, and small salads should be sown as required. 
Good Peas for present sowing will be found in Duke of 
Albany, Walker’s Perpetual, Ne Plus Ultra, and Veltoh's 
Perfection. Doubtless there are newer Peae of good 

a uality, but not better than those mentioned above, and 
ne ooet of the seeds will be 50 per oent. more. The Green 
Windsor is a good Bean for present planting. The Beans 
are a bettor oolour when oooked than the broader varieties, 
and 1 do not think the very Broad Beane have muoh to 
reoommend them for the table. The Herb garden may be 
rearranged now. Cuttings of Sage, Thyme, Mint, Ac., will 
root now if planted firmly and supplied with water till 
rooted. If desired, seeds of Sage, Thyme, Lavender, 
Rosemary, Ac., may be sown. In making new beds of Mint, 
if the young ehoote are out with a knife a couple of Inches 
beneath the soil the cut shoots will easily lift out with 
good roots, and if planted in beds flinches apart there will 
be Green Mint for gathering in a very short time. It is a 
good plan to have Mint in different aspects so as to have 
fresh Green Mint all summer. A patch m a warm sheltered 
spot will oome in early, bat the latest supply will be bettor 
under a north walL Sow main crop of Beet about the 
middle of April generally, (u very early distriote the 


sowing may be delayed till the end of this month or first 
week in May. Main crop of Carrots should be got in now, 
though early Nantes Horn Carrots may be sown monthly 
in small quantities till middle of Jaly for drawing young. 
Seakale ooming on in open air must be covered entirely 
to keep the air and light from it. Earth up Cauliflowers 
and Cabbages. Drain soil to Peas and Beans and plaoe 
■ticks or other supports in good time before the tendrils 
start away. Frenoh Beaus may, if desired, be started in 
boxes for planting on a warm border. Cauliflowers whioh 
have been raised in heat must be well hardened before 
planting out, and it is better to plant in rather deep 
drills. Tomatoes, both for planting in cool-house and also 
foroovering walls or fences outside, should be kept moving, 
being shifted into larger pots as required. Cucumbers and 
Melons In frames will need careful management now, 
avoiding all oheoks either by injudicious watering or 
ventilation. E. Hobday. 


Work In thu Town Garden. 

At the time of writing the weather Is exceedingly bright 
and warm in the daytime, but with frosty nights, necessi¬ 
tating the use of a good deal of Are-heat for tender platfte 
under glass. Under such olrcumstanoes evaporation to 
very rapid, and abundant supplies of water are neoeeeary 
in order to keep them in a healthy and growing condition. 
At this season the forenoon is the best time to give water, 
or, at any rate, the chief part of the supply, though the 
■took, and particularly those in small pots, should bo 
looked over a seoond time during the afternoon, especially 
in warm houses, where the pipes have to be kept hot 
during the night After a thorough supply has been given 
to all plants showing the least signs of dryness. In the 
early part of the m or nin g, the whole of the co n tents of the 
house should be liberally syringed with perfectly dean 
water, with the ohill just taken off—not warm, without 
an abundant supply of moisture plants in pots oan not 
make a healthy growth ; and if the drainage is free there 
will now be but little danger of giving too muoh—that is, 
if no more ie supplied ae long as the soil remains moist. 
Small seedling plants in boxes or pans must now be 
■haded from bright sun during the middle of the day, sisoh 
as have been recently pricked off, in particular: shade to 
also neoeeeary for all cuttings in process of striking. The 
bulk of established plants of the ordinary stook of Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, and others will, however, he 
all the better for full exposure to all the eun there ie at 
present: but take oars to ventilate freely and in good 
time, so as to avoid a stuffy atmosphere. Cinerarias and 
Herbaceous Calceolarias should be lightly shaded on bright 
days, and if the foliage wilts, it is better to sprinkle them 
liberally oveihead than to deluge the roots with water, 
though if the soil ie found to be really dry this must be 
reotified also. No time Bhould be lost In potting bulbs of 
the Tuberous Begonias and placing them in a light position 
to start, even with no more heat than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse; most of these are already on the mevq. If 
they can be plunged in a gentle qottom-heat for a time 
they will form roots more qaiokly and plentifully; hat 
keep the tope near the glees with light shade fkromhtklht 
sun. Prick off seedlings Into extra well-drained pane or 
boxes of lightly rich soil, leaf-mould and sand is best, and keep 
them close and regularly moist Tomatoes must be pricked 
off as soon ae they oan be handled. K hi p them moderately 
warm for the present Sow AstemJnSteoks, Zinnias, and 
Phlox Drummondi in a frame or in boxes on a greenhouse 
shelf. . I- 0. & 

VBI OOMING W11 HUE’S WOBK. 
Ehatraate from a garden diary from April 
to April Hth, i 

Prepared a piece of ground for planting with Violets to 
raise plants for growing in autumn. Marie Louise ie the 
chief variety grown. Some good old manure has been 
worked in. Shall plant Violets about middle of month I 
find they make the strongest and beet crowns whan 
planted In quite an open utuatloa away from walls and 
buildings. The main thing Is to plant early, and keep 
them moving till it ie time to plant in frames, whioh with 
us Is about middle of September. Water will be given 
should It be neoeeeary when the weather is hot and dry. 
Watered newly-planted trees and shrubs ; they ace, per¬ 
haps, not exactly suffering, but it to best not to wait till 
that time arrives before attending to their wants. They 
were mulched when planted, so It will not be difficult to 
keep the soil near the roots moist Sowed main orope of 
Beet and Carrots. Prepared trenohes of late Peas. These 
are isolated with other crops between. Peas do so muoh 
better when the light falls on all sides. I prefer where 
possible to ran the rows north and south, as the sun 
shines on both sides. Prepared trenohes for earliest 
Celery ; only just a row or two will be planted of this first 
orop. The plants are ooming on in Bmall pots, and in the 
meantime the manure will be blending with the soil. 
Lettuces have been planted on the ridges. Sowed New 
Zealand Spinach in pots under glass. Two or three seeds 
are placed in the centre of each pot, and when the plants 
are hardened off they will be planted in patohes a yard 
apart in a warm, sunny spot. Picked off Oapeieuoto. 
Sowed in boxes Basil, Marjoram, and summer Savoys. 
Made new bed of Mint. A good deal is forced, so new 
beds are made annually to get the roots strong, and to 
always have plenty in stock. Cucumbers under glass are 
growing rapidly now; light top-dressings are given fre¬ 
quently, as where the plants are doing well the white roots 
soon work through, and I would rather use little and often 
than put on a heavy top-dressing at one operation. Set 
early Melons. Thinned Grapes in seoond vinery, and dis¬ 
budded and tied down young growths in late houses. I was 
much afraid one house of youug Vines had been over¬ 
cropped last year. However, the Vines have broken well, 
ana are showing plenty of bunohes, so I suppose no great 
harm was done. They had one thing in their favour—they 
had received a heavy dressing of Silicate manure. Stirred 
soil among Pansies, Pinks, Carnations, and growing plants 
generally. Moved bedding plants into oold frames; shall 
cover with straw mats at night. Sowed Cucumber and 
Mslon seed s for raising plants to fill pits and frames when 
the bedding plants oan be set out. Sowed a few more 
Vegetable Marrow and Ridge Cucumber seeds. Thinned 
Peaches in early bouse; both Alexander and Waterloo have 
oome oat better than expected. It to not often theaa varie¬ 
ties set morq fruit than will be required j bat this tea* 
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there has been a oonaiderable number to pull off. Tied down 
younc wood in Peach-boose. To have fine Peaohes they must 
have generous treatment, and only carry a moderate crop. 
1 should have been glad to have taken bedding and other 
plaata out of this house earlier, but oould not manage It. 
Planted oat Hollyhocks, Gladiolus, and remainder of Oar* 
nations. Rolled and mowed lawns. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FINE OR ASSES. 

We regret that the noble Pampas Grass 
(here figured) is not more frequently seen 
than it is at present. When the plant came 
to the country first it was—perhaps because, 
being put in choice positions, and in good 
soils, it was more satisfactory—more common 
than it is now; doubtless, too, the very 
hard winters that we have experienced have 
sometimes caused its destruction. Its striking 
and handsome appearance make it worthy of a 
position in every garden, and as this is a good 


were one or two forms of it in cultivation, 
and then there was the Yellow Nuphar, a good 
thing in itself, but now so infinitely surpassed 
by Yellow Hybrid Water Lilies that it is not 
fit to occupy space in the same sheet of water. 
In any oase it should not be where it comes into 
competition and contrast with the lovely things 
described below. Now we have Water Lilies 
with the flowers nearly 8 inches across, and the 
colours embraced are white, flesh, pink, rose, 
carmine, and yellow, and all, let me impress 
upon my readers, as hardy as the common kind. 
For a long time tropical kinds had the monopoly 
of brilliant hues, and those who have seen the 
Lily house at Rew must have longed for some 
such colours for the outdoor ponds, where the 
flowers might be enjoyed without the fatigue of 
enduring not temperatures. It is true the 
tropical kinds with blue flowers have no counter¬ 
part among hardy kinds, but then we have two 
yellow varieties, and this colour hitherto 



Pampas Grass (Oynerium srgenteum). 


time for planting it, our illustration may have 
some effect in enforcing its claims upon our 
readers. It should be given good and deep soil. 


HARDY WATER LILIES. 

From time to time questions appear in Gardening 
as to what to grow in water. In the issue of 
March 11th, query 3299 refers to the subject. 
Now water flowers are very numerous, but the 
Water Lily is the queen of all, and having 
regard to the fine kinds of recent acquisition, 
I nave not the least doubt that when they 
are better known, all who have a pond of any 
size will want them. Few flowers are more 
satisfying. Tea Roses, Carnations, and other 
favourite flowers are charming, but they need 
constant care and attention ; but our Water 
Lilies need no care at all, and they have a 
blooming season that begins in May and ends 
in November. I cannot say too much in their 
favour, nor praise them too highly. It is only 
the work of recent years that justifies making 
these flowers a prominent feature. The old 
White Water Lily always had plenty of 
admirers, for none could fail to be pleased with 
its simple beauty and spotless purity. iThere 
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only existed in a kind little grown, because 
of its peculiar habit, but now is embraced by 
two of the best sorts in existence. It is to the 
labours of M. Latour Marliac we are indebted 
for these acquisitions. Their actual parentage 
at present remains somewhat—in fact, entirely 
—obscure ; but that is of little moment to those 
who have a sheet of water to adorn. It is far 
more important to know what has been done 
and how we can avail ourselves of things pro¬ 
vided. Before describing the newer varieties I 
will say a few words concerning the older 
species, and this is essential in order to classify 
the hybrids, and refer them to the sources that 
their characteristics seem to indicate. 

The common White NymphjKA alba isknown 
to all, being a native of ponds and rivers. It 
often is in flower before May is over, and in a 
wild Btate is usually finest where there is a 
depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet of water over 
the crowns. Being so profuse and widely 
distributed it might be expected that natural 
variations would occur, and there are several 
varieties of it in cultivation, one being named 
pleniBsima, its flowers being very double, 
with many more petals than those of the type. 
Another kind named minor has small flowers, 


and is well adapted for small pieces of water, 
bnt its value is diminished through the increase 
of fine hybrids. Then there is Caspary’s Water 
Lily, which some call & distinct species, and 
others make it a variety of N. alba. At any rate, 
it is exceedingly beautiful, and I think I may 
say rare and very expensive, for the new kinds 
are offered at a much cheaper rate than this, 
although it grows wild in Sweden. It begins 
to flower earlier, and with the water at a lower 
temperature than any other kind. Its flowers 
in size and shape are like those of N. alba, but 
they are of a deep rosy carmine colour. It comes 
with a flush of flowers in May and June, but 
ceases in summer. There are many kinds to 
succeed it, however, and its earliness is a great 
point in its favour. The Sweet Water Lily is 
N. odorata, an American species introduced 
100 years ago. It differs in many respects 
from our native kind, flowering profusely in 
deep or shallow water from June till 
autumn. Its flowers are white and sweetly 
scented. Some plants of this species have a 
decided red tinge in their flowers at the base of 
the petals, and one well-marked variety has 
been discovered in America, and called the 
Cape Cod Water Lily, having been found near 
Cape Cod, Boston, Maas. It is called N. 
odorata rubra ; but the latter name is a little 
misleading, as one cannot truly call it red. It 
is, however, distinct from the Swedish kind, its 
colour being pure-rose at the base, shading 
to pink at the edges and tips of the 
petal*. It is a profuse bloomer, and the 
riowers open widely. Last year my group of 
six plants was not without flowers from the 
time they first appeared in June till late October, 
when the days became too dnll and the 
water too cold for numerous bulbs then showing 
to develop. 

N. tcberosa is a North American species, 
limited in its natural distribution, and uncom¬ 
mon in cultivation. It has not the long, thick, 
fleshy root stock peculiar to most Nymphceas, 
but instead a thick, fleshy tuberous mass of 
roots ; hence its name. It is, however, easily 
increased, and should be more commonly 
cultivated. Its flowers are white, larger, 
longer and broader in the petal than those of 
other wild species, whilst one distinct trait it 
has is that its flowers are thrown up above the 
water several inches, those of moat Lilies float¬ 
ing on the surface. 

N. flava is the only yellow kind ever found 
wild, and exists in Florida. It was for a long 
time a puzzle to the botanists, who supposed it to 
exist, but they did not know where. It was intro¬ 
duced into this country about twelve years ago, 
and although tolerably hardy, it has not proved 
very desirable in cultivation. Instead of having 
a thick rhizome, it has a mass of fibrous roots, 
and in addition it sends out long, runner-like 
shoots after the manner of a Strawberry, and 
these form young plants. The flowers are 
canary-yellow. From its habit it could hardly 
be grown in a confined space, but there is no 
need to trouble about it. Doubtless it was 
one of the parents of M. Marliac’s yellow 
hybrids, and we have its charming colour 
embodied in plants that stay at home, and 
for months keep sending up magnificent and 
immense flowers in unbroken succession. The 
last true species that has come under my 
notice ia a pigmy kind, but a gem for tiny 
fountains, or for culture in a manner suggested 
below. It is called N. pygtmea, and hails from 
Siberia. Its leaves are about the size of the 
palm of a man’s hand, and the flowers, which 
merely consist of four white petals, besides, of 
course, the inner parts, are, when open, only 
about 2 inches across. Now we come to the 
hybrids, that will do so much to make the whole 
family popular in the near future and greatly 
sought for. They seem to belong to two distinct 
types. One lot, to which M. Marliac has given 
his own name, has flowers larger in all their 
parts, and altogether considerably in advance of 
anything hitherto known or seen among Ilardy 
Water Lilies. Another section in odour, and 
size, and shape of flower, without a doubt comes 
from the odorata type, and the name has been 
retained, addiDg another descriptive of colour. 
The giants of the family are the Marliacea kinds. 

N. Marliacea albida surpasses all the white 
kinds in existence. It has great vigour of 
growth and leafage, the leaves—no mean orna¬ 
ment in themselves—being purple-red when 
, young, becoming ^ rip|i lustrous green with age. 
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The flowers are simply immense, like great 
white deep saucers floating on the water, 

7 inches in diameter, with a rich bright-yellow 
centre. The outer petals are very long and 
broad, but they gradually shorten towards the 
centre. Everyone who can grow a Water Lily 
should have this bold and handsome kind. 

N. Marliacea carnea and N. Marliacea 
rosea may be described together, for they are 
counterparts of the preceding kind in vigour of 
growth and leafage, and boldness and immensity 
of bloom. The names rather indicate the 
colour, the first-named kind having 
flowers suffused with a pale flesh 
tint, and in the other the colour 
deepens into a rosy-pink. Last, but 
far from least in this section, is the 
Canary Water Lily (N. Marl 
iacea chromatella). It is full of 
character and interest. The leaves, 
at first purplish-red, change to deep- 
green, with distinct and most beau¬ 
tiful marblings of a dark brown red, 
whilst the flowers in size are like 
those of the kind above mentioned, 
but of a soft yellow hue, with a rich 
centre. It is now one of the com¬ 
monest of the choice new varieties, 
and I note with satisfaction is 
becoming cheap, for all should have 
it. 

N. ODORATA 8ULPUUREA IS the 
other yellow variety and it is hard 
to say which is best. Certainly any 
thing more lovely than this was 
with me through the latter part of 
last summer and autumn is inconceivable 
It differs in many ways from the preceding 
kinds, but has prettily marbled leafage. The 
long pointed buds suggest a spear-head as 
they pierce the water, and they are quite 
4 inches in length, opening into immense 
spreading flowers nearly 8 inches across. 
The last flower of this kind cut towards the 
middle of October last year was, when measured, 
of the dimensions here given, and its scent was 
most delicious. The colour in addition is deeper 
and more decided than that of the Canary kind, 
whilst the petals being long, narrow, and 
pointed, open widely and reflex, giving the 
flower a very starry appearance. 

N. odorata rosacea is a perfect gem of 
exceeding loveliness, though considerably less in 
size of flower than the above named kinds. The 
flowers are about 4 inches across ; it is very free 
blooming and the colour a clear bright soft-rose 
with yellow centre, and the sweetest of odours 
perfumes the flower. The petals are much 
narrower than those of the Marliacea series, and 
the flower is a perfect pink star, floating among 
rich-green leaves. 

N. odorata exquisita is the deepest-coloured 
kind that has yet been sent out, but otherwise 
it did not appear to me quite as lovely and 
attractive as the pure rose and yellow-huedsorts. 
There may be something in colour fancies, how¬ 
ever, and, giving it its due, it is certainly the 
greatest advance in colour that has yet been 
made, the flowers being deep rosy-carmine—in 
fact, almost red—at the base of the petals. The 
young leaves are of a very rich-purple tint, 
becoming green when full grown. I believe the 
illustrious raiser of these lovely Lilies has 
further added to them, and doubtless fresh 
surprises may be in store, but I speak only of 
those I know and have grown, and the pond 
will be beautiful indeed that is planted with 
them all. In my case, the pond was only an 
asphalts one, with a puddling of day inside of 
it. In order to isolate the Lilies from Typhas 
and other strong weeds present, concrete boxes 
were made for the plants, each one being 4 feet 
square and about 18 inches deep. This ex¬ 
pense is rarely necessary, as a pond with a 
few inches deposit will support the plants, 
and they can hold their own against the smaller 
water weeds ; it is the vigorous Rushes and 
Reeds that must be kept down and, if possible, 
exterminated. A simple and expeditious way 
of planting is to put the plants with soil in some 
shallow baskets and sink them to the bottom. Be¬ 
fore the basket has rotted the plant will have fixed 
itself to the bottom with fresh roots. The beat 
season for planting is that now at hand—the 
spring. Plants put in in May even compara¬ 
tively small make sufficient progress to flower 
before summer is one ; the only exception in 
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my experience has been the Canary Lily, and 
this, in two instances, did not flower till the 
year after planting, but grew strongly never¬ 
theless. A word might be said as to arrange¬ 
ment. It is best to have the pink ones nearest 
at hand, where they can be seen closely, and the 
yellows associate well with the pinks, whilst 
the whites may be in the distant parts, if such 
there are, as they are effective wherever placed. 
I imagine more will long for these Lilies than 
have means, or rather opportunities, for growing 
them. There is nothing like a lake, stream, or 



Primrose “ Munstecd White.” 

pond, but, failing these, one may resort toother 
things with an amount of success. I have seen 
aquatic plants really well grown simply by sink¬ 
ing tubs in the ground and half filling them 
with soil and then filled up with water. Those 
who could afford it, too, might make brick and 
cement tanks in the same way as the boxes above 
mentioned, only to be sunk in the ground to a 
depth of from 2^ feet to 3 feet. These, with a 
foot of soil and the rest water, would grow 
excellent Lilies. It is a valuable quality these 
hybrids have in not wanting a great depth of 
water over their crowns. In the pond in ques¬ 
tion there was little more than a foot, and 
summer evaporation on several occasions reduced 
it to 8 inches or less, but still the plants kept 
flowering. It would be well, however, to 
arrange that at least a foot might cover them in 
winter, and then they are virtually safe from 
disaster. Possibly they might not be killed if 
frozen with the water, but I avoided the risk, 
because they were precious things, and expen¬ 
sive, too, when I first planted them, although 
they are reduced in price as the stock increases. 
Early in the season they manifest strange 
vagaries as to opening and closing ; the opening 
being a short day of from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Later, however, they lengthen their day to 
nearly 12 hours, and open daily whether bright 
or dull, although at first they await clear sun¬ 
shine before expanding, and on a dull day 
remain perfectly closed. I first found this out 
through a friend calling in the summer, and it 
was pouring with rain. I told him with regret 
he would not be able to see the Lilies, but, to 
my astonishment, upon going to the pond before 
9 a.m., more than a score of splendid flowers 
stood wide open. A. H. 


A USEFUL WHITE PRIMROSE. 

The grower of a large batch of seedling Prim¬ 
roses of a good strain may always expect some 
pleasant surprises. Among seedlings of white 
and yellow bunch Primroses a few years ago 
appeared one of the plant of which a small group 
is shown in the above woodcut. Though 
from Polyanthus seed, it is a true single-stalked 
Primrose, of a clear white colour with yellow 
eye. It was once conspicuous from its very early 
and dense bloom, a character that its divisions 
always maintain, and it has proved one of the 
best for massing for spring effects. It is known 
as Munstead Early White. 


3402.— Beds on a small lawn.— If not 
too much shaded, Tuberous Begonias would suc¬ 
ceed well, as they are not adverse to partial 
shade, but will succeed also well in the full sun. 
There is now such a charming series of colours 
in a good selection that I think you will get 
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much pleasure from the flowers, and they will 
maintain a gay display until the autumn. It is 
too late now to raise seedlings for flowering this 
year, but you may purchase bulbs or young 

S lants, which will not be very expensive, as the 
eds are not large. You might plant them with 
sub-tropicals if the space is not too small; but I 
think Tuberous Begonias would succeed best. 
An edging could be formed of the Variegated 
Dactylis, Golden Moneywort (Lysimachia Num- 
mularia aurea), Lobelias, Golden Feverfew, or 
Tufted Pansies if the position is not a shaded 
Of course, if the beds are where the sun 
never shines, it is unreasonable to expect a gay 
display of flowers through the summer montha. 

- The beat thing you can do will m to plant the beds 

with Violas in belts somewhat as follows : centre—Counter 
of Hopetoun, followed by Blue Bell, Golden Queen. 
Admiration, Countess of Kintore,Golden Prince Improved, 
and Bronze Queen. This arrangement would have a very 
pretty effect and with a little attention would last through 
out the summer.—A. G. Bitlp.r. 

3379— Violets and Lily of the Valley 

—Violets may be planted and readily increased 
during April and May. Use the healthiest and 
strongest runoers from old stools, placing these 
about a foot apart in the row, and the rows one 
and a half feet from one another. Lily of the 
Valley should be planted early in March, just 
as it commences to grow, but before the crowns 
show any green. The old variety of Violet 
named Czar is a good and sweet-scented kind. 
So, too, is the improved variety ; this is larger, 
but does not bloom so freely, nor smell quite so 
sweet. Marie Louise (deep lilac), and Comte 
de Brazza (pure white), are good double 
varieties, that are perfectly hardy. Choose a 
moist and partially shady place for the Lily of 
the Valley.—P. U. 

- The present is as good a time as any to 

plant the latter, and the former may be trane 
planted as soon as good rooted runners can b« 
had. These always make the beat plants, and 
if put out a foot apart in good rich ground and 
a fairly open position, every one will make a 
good flowering clump by next winter. The 
best Violets are the old Russian, Victoria 
Regina, Wellsiana, and argentceflora (single); 
Marie Louise, De Parme, and the Neapolitan 
(double purple), and Comte Brazza and Brlle 
de Chatenay (double white). All are quite 
hardy, and in a moderately warm bed will produce 
flowers, more or less, during the whole of the 
autumn, winter, and spring. Always plant quite 
firmly.—B. C. R. 

- The best time to plant Violets is imme 

diately after blooming is finished, usually in 
April. Lily of the Valley should be planted 
not much later than February. The hardiest 
and best Violets for open-air blooming are the 
Russian, of which there are several varieties, 
including the Czar and the Giant, both of which 
have larger flowers than the common variety. 
Iq warm situations the double blue Marie 
Louise flowers fairly well, but in severe weather 
the flowering ceases. I have often cleared the 
snow off the Russian Violets and gathered 
flowers in the depth of winter.—E. H. 

3385. —Treatment of Spireea j aponica. 
—After flowering the roots should be cut in two 
if more plants are required and planted in good 
soil in any open position out-of-doors, where 
they may remain to complete the whole of the 
next season’s growth, after which they can be 
taken up and potted again. Spiraeas do not 
flower nearly so freely, neither do they make 
such good foliage, if grown in pots every year. 
They need a rest of at least a whole year.— 
S. P. 

- If you turn the plants out of the pots 

just as they are (but having previously hardened 
them off) into a bed of rich sandy soil, and keep 
them well supplied with water, they will flowei 
again next spring either in the ground or if lifted 
and potted in December. But they would do 
better still if divided into pieces with about 
three eyes each, and allowed a year’s growth 
undisturbed. Or you may keep them in the 
pits, plunging these in ashes outside, giving 
plenty of liquid-manure through the summer, 
and repotting into a rather larger size about the 
end of the year.—B. C. R. 

- It is much best and least trouble to turn 

these out in the border after flowering is over, 
but it will uot do to expose them to too groat a 
change in temperature. Keep the plants 
abundantly supplied with water while growing, 
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and stand them in a frost-proof, .pit or frame 
until the end of May ; then plant them out in 
deep loamy soil, giving them one thorough 
soaking as soon as possible. After this they 
may be allowed to die down naturally, and will 
make good crowns for lifting the following 
season. If they receive a severe check, either 
from drought or cold, while in full growth, the 
crowns are of no use the next season. Few 
plants require more water than this Spirrea.— 

- This plant requires a great deal of water 

both before and after flowering, and, being a 
hardy herbaceous plant, it may be planted out 
in the open border, or, if it is intended to grow 
them in flower-pots for early forcing, they can 
be shifted on into larger pots, and will flower 
splendidly the following season, if they are not 
neglected during the growing season. Plants in 
6-inch pots should be shifted into others 8 inches 
diameter. Use good rich potting-soil, such as 
is well adapted for Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and 
plants of this character. The plants do best 
out-of-doors after the month of May. If they 
are planted out the thick mass of fibrous roots 
which have grown into a hard ball mtist be dis¬ 
entangled a little. Prepare a piece of fine, 
rather sandy soil, enriched with some decayed 
mannre, water the plants well before turning 
them out of the pots, and plant firmly. Water 
them well until established.—J. D. E. 

- The plants should be well supplied with water until 

the growth ripens off naturally. The best plan is to harden 
the plants off and plant out in new soil and keep supplied 
with water. By the planting-out By stem leas water will be 
required. Mulch with old manure or leaf-mould — E H. 

3387.— Violets for outdoor culture — 
In my opinion no variety beats the old and new 
Czar Violet, as far a9 single blues are concerned. 
Marie Louise is the best double blue, and Comte 
de Brazzt (syn. Swanley White), the finest 
double White variety. April and May are the 
best times for making new Violet beds, and I 
find them much better if done annually. Choose 
showery weather if possible, and have your 
ground all ready, so that a good opportunity 
may not be lost. Healthy runners are the best. 
Place these 1 foot apart in the row, and 1£ feet 
row to row. Keep all runners off during the 
summer, so as to form a stouter crown, when 
they will mature and flower better. I leave a 
few to make runners at will, so as to form good 
sets for next season. Few subjects are increased 
more readily than Violets, every runner making 
a plant.—P. U. 

- By far the best plants are those obtained 

by planting ont the rooted runners in April 
This should be done annually, when splendid 
clumps for flowering the following winter or 
spring will result. If allowed to grow “ at their 
own sweet will ” they become overcrowded and 
starved in time, and then the flowers will be 
few, small, and poor. Rich, firm soil and plenty 
of water in hot weather are the chief secrets it 
obtaining plenty of fine Violets. (See also reply 
to 3379.)—B. C. R. 

— For purely outdoor growth the single 
kinds are the best, being more hardy than 
double varieties ; but if a cold-frame can be had 
the latter are much preferable for winter flower¬ 
ing. The rich mauve-lavender-blue flowers of 
Marie Louise, the pale lavender-purple of De 
Parme, and the pure-white Comte de Brazza are 
more appreciated than the single-flowered kinds, 
of whicn the Czar, or Russian, is the more hardy 
and free in flowering. All kinds are better for 
being divided and planted afresh annually. 
Violets will succeed in almost any sitnation, 
although much depends upon the character of 
the soil. What is known as sandy loam pro¬ 
duces the best results and with the least trouble. 
Heavy, retentive soil is the worst; the plants do 
not make growth sufficient in that to enable 
them to flower freely. The soil ought to be 
moderately enriched with manure ; too much 
induces too great a crop of leaves at the expense 
of bloesom. Whatever manure is required 
should be added early in the autumn, when the 
■oil is dug. In the case of that which is heavy 
it ought to be laid up roughly to receive action 
of frost, which tends to ameliorate it consider¬ 
ably. If a position facing south oan be secured 
more blooms will be produced during the autumn 
and early spring. The middle of April is a good 
time to plant, either for extended plantations or 
for renewing the old. Plants that have flowered 
this season provide suitable plants for next 
year’s supply. By pulling them in pieces every 
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bit with roots attached will grow, although, 
where a plentiful stock is available it is not wise 
to make the new plants too small. A space of 
10 inches between each is sufficient. Showery 
weather for planting is best, the labour of 
watering and shading is avoided, it being neces¬ 
sary to do both during hot, dry weather. The 
same treatment in raising the plant is necessary 
in growing double-flowered varieties for the 
frames up to the second week in September, 
this being the best time for transferring the roots 
to the frames.—S. P. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT AND FRUIT GROWING. 

I was pleased to see “ Salesman’s ” remarks on 
this subject (see page 740, Vol. XIV.), for 
although he says he cannot agree with some of 
my former remarks lie fails to point out where 
I am wrong, and it in hardly to be expected 
that a grower like myself, who entirely 
dispenses with the salesman’s aid in disposing 
of his goods, and have always both by precept 
and example urged my brother growers to do 
the same, as far as possible, should agree on all 
points with one of these, who would find their 
occupation gone if growers acted more as their 
own salesmen, for nothing in my opinion so 
checks the fruit-growing industry as the 
exorbitant charges for railway and market 
expenses. No wonder that some have given 
up growing fruit in their disgust when they find 
that after the whole year’s toil and anxiety the 
returns are more than half taken up by deduc¬ 
tions from the sale bill. I am fully alive to the 
fact that it is only a small minority of growers 
that live close to a large provincial town, and 
oan, therefore, sell their own goods either 
direct to the consumer or to the town fruiterer, 
thereby saving both carriage and commission ; 
but I should like to point out that land is at 
least double the rent close to towns for which 
it is going begging in rural districts. “ Sales¬ 
man’s ” principal objection to my advice is that 
relating to Apples, and I certainly stated 
that they are tne sheet anchor of the English 
fruit - grower, and in spite of all he says 
about foreign or colonial cpmpetition being 
more severe than in any other fruit, I am 
every day more firmly convinced of the sound¬ 
ness of the advice I gave, and as a practical 
proof of that I plant more Apple-trees every 
year than all other kinds of fruit put together, 
and for this reason—no matter how plentiful 


Apples well, and my idea is, that if 
Apple-trees had half the care that is lavished on 
Grapes under glass, they would repay it at least 
double. It is not that we are exempt from 
foreign competition, os the barrels or cases are 
unshipped in sight of where I live ; but no mat¬ 
ter whether they are Gravensteins, of which 
“ Salesman ” writes so enthusiastically, they 
I cannot compare with our home-grown ones, that 
are like a golden wax, streaked with crimson, 

I and covered with a bloom equal to Grapes. 
Northern Spy and Baldwins do not succeed so 
well with me, but nearly all the other kinds 
enumerated come to great perfection here, and 
I cordially endorse all he says in their praise ; 
in fact, it is not want of good sorts, but 
which to select from such excellent sorts, 

| or rather to find space for them, that is the 
' only difficulty I have with Apples. By-the- 
j way, the Apple “ Stirling Castle ” (here illus- 
' trated) is an exoellent early and free-bearing 
! kind, and does well in bush form. With 
regard to Pears, I am pleased to see that 
! ‘‘Salesman” agrees with me, for I am more 
; hopeful than he appears to be about the climate 
! of this country in its most favoured parts, 
admitting of very excellent fruit being pro 
duced even in the open air, for in this locality 
Pitmaston Duchess is certainly as clear skinned 
and handsome from open bush-trees as they 
are in less favoured districts on walls, and 
the same with other good sorts, such as 
I Beurr<$ Superfin, Beurr^ Bose, &c. Cherries are 
i certainly a precarious crop, like Plums, for if you 
get a heavy crop, the chances are that every¬ 
one else has heavy crops too, and you find by 
the end of the season that you have not 
cleared so much as you have done from a 



weather when fit to gather. For these reasons 
I never advise extensive plantings of either. 
Bush fruits are safe crops, very rarely failing, 
but the prices realised and expenses of gather 
ing do not leave any great margin of profit, for 
it is only what is left over the cost of production 
that one has to look to for profit. Raspberries 
depend entirely on the suitability of the soil ; it 
is too dry here for them. Strawberries are, in 
my opinion, different to any other fruit, for the 
immense quantity grown a few miles from here 
realise a high price, not because they are better 
than those grown in Kent and more inland 
counties, but because they are fit to gather at 
least a fortnight sooner, and it is on the first 
few pickings that the profit 
is made, for as soon as they 
are ripe in other parts we get 
cartloads hawked about at la. 
a gallon. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


Apple “Stirling Castle." 

imported Apples are, we oan always sell home¬ 
grown ones at a higher price than the imported 
kinds are realising, and certainly our Apple- 
trees repay our care better them Vines or 
Peaches. I do not think the purchasers here 
are any different to other places ; they certainly 
do buy the imported fruit, but in nine cases 
ont of ten it is because they cannot get 
really good English grown ones, or they 
would not mind paying a price at which 
English growers could afford to grow their 


3399. — Work in or 
chard - houses, &c.— It 

would be manifestly unfair 
for a stranger to the garden 
in which the houses are 
situated to answer this ques¬ 
tion without more informa¬ 
tion than the inquiry con¬ 
tains. To give one instance 
out of many that could be 
advanced against the possi 
bility of giving an answer 
that would be fair, I may 
mention the water supply. 
If this water has to be 
brought from a distance, say 
fifty or a hundred yards, that 
would make all the difference 
in the labour — and hard 
labour too. Then, again, 
would the same man have to 
clean out the stoke-holes, 
attend to the fires, and get 
the fuel ready? I may, however, mention 
that glass structures generally require a lot of 
labour, all through the spring and summer 
especially, and there is a great difference in the 
way in which they are furnished. One man will 
be wise in time, and limit the number of plants 
in pots according to the available labour, while 
another in his anxiety to please will grow double 
the number in the same space. I advise “ X. ” to 
consult a disinterested and thoroughly practical 
man on the spot to give the information he 
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reqljres, or ’ possible injdry may be done to a 
deserving man. —J. 0. C. 

3398.— Grapes in a lean-to house.—A 
honee with an eaetern aspect is not a good one 
tor Grapes, and 1 should not attempt to grow 
any variety of GrtLpe-Vine in it except the 
Black Hamburgh. A west aspect is the best 
after south. Fairly good Black Hamburgh 
Grapes can be obtained from the house, and if it 
is' well heated so much the better. Cement 
joints will' do for hot-water pipes, or india- 
rubber rings may be used.—J. D. E. 

-Yes, you may grow good oropsof Grapes 

in a house facing due east if you utilise the sun- 
heat by careful ventilation. Such a house will 
want the ventilators open early in the morning, 
especially during the early summer months, 
when the foliage is rather tender, and the skins 
of the newly-formed berries liable to injury if 
the internal air gets overheated, and it will want 
closing early, according as the temperature 
declines after the sun has left the house. Three 
o’clock p.m., except in very warm, still weather, 
would not be too early to close the ventilators, 
and in the morning a little air should be 
given at the top of the house as early as six- 
thirty. If it is inconvenient to open so early 
you had better leave a little air on all night by 
opening one or two lights at eight or nine o’clock 
in the evening. With regard to heating, ordinary 
hot-water pipes and Portland cement joints will 
do very well, but expansion joints are better 
than cement. Forty-five legs, is a suitable 
angle for the roof; indeed, for an east aspect it 
is better than a sharper pitch. For training 
the Vines plaoe the wires 14 inches from the 
glass, or in such a case the leaves will get 
soorohed.—J. C. C. 


Rosia. 

MAREGHAL NIEL VER8US CLOTH OF 
GOLD ROSE. 

As to hardy olimbing Yellow Roses, there is no 
doubt that our gardens have suffered since the 
advent of Marechal Niel, for as soon as the 
latter was introduced everybody planted it and 
ignored altogether the Cloth of Gold Rose. In 
eight cases out of ten the Marechal is a failure 
in the open air—at least, it is a failure so far 
that it neither grows so vigorously nor flowers 
so freely as the other. I am, of course, 
aware that the character of the Cloth of Gold 
is somewhat "miffy”—that is, it is rather 
tender, and will only flower satisfactorily on a 
wall or building with a south aspect—but given 
these conditions, and budded on the Standard 
Brier as a stock, it is altogether a far more 
reliable Rose than Marshal NieL I am free to 
admit that the Cloth of Gold is one of those 
Roses on which the cultivator must be prepared 
to exercise a little patience,, as it does not make 
a vigorous growth until the roots have got well 
established in the soil When the latter is pro¬ 
vided with a fairly warm root-run it frequently 
makes shoot* 6 feetand 8 feetlong, which, if nailed 
in their whole length, will produce a good number 
of flowers the following year. These blossoms, 
if not .quite so fragrant as the Marshal, are 

E rior both in size and form, and of that rich 
an colour which once made it suoh a 
ante. Seeing that the Cloth of Gold, is hardy 
enough to live for twenty years on a pillar in 
an open but sheltered garden, no one need 
hesitate to plant it against a wall, as only in 
very severe winters does the growth of the pillar 
plant I have alluded to get injured by froet, and 
then only the soft green tops of the shoots are 
touched. It is very evident that residents in 
the North of England appreciate the hardy 
character of the Cloth of Gold, a 8 an extensive 
grower of Roses in the West tells me that for 
several years past he has sent a considerable 
number of plants to different places in that 
part. These, however, have been all dwarf 
plants worked on stocks suitable for Tea Roses. 
From my own experience I cannot write favour¬ 
ably of the behaviour of these dwarf plants; but 
when they are worked on the common Brier as a 
dwarf standard I never knew a plant to fail if 
given a little time, and, so far as my knowledge 
jjjoes, it is not subject to canker like Marshal 

3414.—A Oloire do Dijon Bom. -Has 
it not occurred to you that the bed of soil for 
the roots being on the^boiler-flue is in a most 
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unsuitable place for any plant to grow ? The 
roots must be often too warm, and m all proba¬ 
bility too dry. You had better And a position 
away from the flue to make up a bed of soil for 
the roots, and put in a fresh plant at once. 
Should you be troubled with green-fly in future 
you had better dissolve two ounces of soft-soap 
in a gallon of water, and well syringe the Rose 
once a week. Fumigating where there are 
Vines is attended with danger, besides being 
costly.—«T. C. C. 

-You are trying almost an impossibility 

when endeavouring to grow any Rose under 
such circumstanoes as you describe. A bed of 
soil upon top of a boiler flue, and then covered 
in by a frame, afterwards having sufficient 
manure placed upon it to cause heating, is 
altogether against reason in growing Rosea 
They do not want such strong and uncertain 
bottom-heat, as your plstat must inevitably 
often receive. I would strongly advise your 
giving up the attempt. Plant elsewhere, and if 
the roots must be outside give them the pro¬ 
tection of plenty of loose straw. Treat them, 
in short, the same as your Vines, whioh, as you 
do not complain, I presume are doing welL 
Anyhow, you are trying far too many and varied 
subjects in the same house.—P. U. 

3396.— Rose in a greenhouse.— Rose 
foliage does not scald very readily, even when 
against the glass. It is often difficult to avoid 
its touching, but I should certainly not try to 
secure its touching, as your adviser states. I 
much prefer the Rose-growth to be made the 
lower side of any wire supports, as the wood is 
easier to get at, and is then kept fairly away 
from the glass, allowing more air and better 
light around the whole.—P. U. 

3413 — Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse.— Your plant is attacked with 
canker, either below or above ground, and you 
oannot do better than to root it out and put a 
young one in its place ; but previous to doing so, 
take away some of the old soil and supply its 
place with fresh. Do not use much manure. A 
good heavy loam is what suits it best. I have 
no doubt you think it strange that your plant 
should fail so suddenly. That, however, is 
easily explainedhen the flower-buds are 
forming the tax thoresouroes of the plant is 
the greatest, it is then that a sudden collapse 
takes place.—J. C. C. 

— You have stated your difficulty very well 
and fully, except for saying whether the soil 
has been kept extra wet or allowed to become 
too dry. Either of these, as well as over¬ 
feeding with liquid-manure, would have just 
suoh results as you describe. Which is it ? Or 
it may be that your plant is attacked by canker. 
If the latter is the case, you will find a warty 
protuberance where stock and Rose join, and 
your plant is of no further service. Seeing the 
plant is over the hot-water pipes, I am 
to think the roots have been very parched some 
time recently.—P. U. 


3387.— Rose disease —A bad attack of 
mildew will sometimes cause the brown patches 
of whioh you oomplain. The mildewed spot 
appears to develop into a kind of canker. A 
little dry sulphur rubbed on the affected parts 
as soon as the mildew appears will prevent the 
injury. The Marshal Niel Rose is very subject 
to be attacked in this way. especially at the base 
of the flower-buds. I should lose many fine 
blooms every season if I did not watch for these 
mildewed spots and apply the remedy I have 
suggested, or a little liquid soft-soap applied 
with a brush.—J. C. C. 


—- now, ouuenr oomptMDS 01 IS BO disease ] It 

•imply ths result of bad treatment. His plants, if uni 
glMP, have been kept in much too moist an atmoephei 
in this case they will often rot and damp off as he deecrib 
If in the open air, immatured wood sometimes roes tl 
way from frost. However, this last is very seldom; not 
unfortunately, with the young growth under glass.—P. 


3376. — Manure for Roses, &c —It 
would be somewhat difficult to decide upon the 
best manure without knowing the class of soil 
it was to be applied to. Roses tike almost all 
or any manures, but which is most suitable 
depends entirely upon the soil. For light soils, 
heavy and close manures, whether of natural or 
artificial composition, must be used. For 
example, say your soil is light and sandy, then 
do not use soot or wood ashes, nor thoroughly 
dry stable-manure from a apsnt Mushroom ori 
Cucumber-bed. If heavy, use manures that will 


tend towards making it lighter. CW, swine, 
and all animal manures are good for light soils; 
so, too, is night-soil, when well intermixed with 
decayed weeds or vegetable refuse. Guano, 
crashed bones, and all manures are good; but, 
as previously remarked, it depends on the soil. 

-I have used the native guano for Rosas, 

Gladiolus, and many vegetable orops with the 
best results. It promotes a steady and not too 
lnxurious growth, which shows that it retains 
its fertilising properties for some time, bat there 
are others perhaps equally as good; at the 
same time there is nothing equal to stable or 
farmyard manure. I applied a dressing of rag- 
manure—this is the refuse from a mill where 
rags and old carpets are worked up again for 
other purposes—four years ago to one part of 
my garden, and I still find some of it present 
in the soil. Roses, frnit-trees, and other crops 
like it, as is evident by the presence of roots 
where any of the stuff is found.—J. C. C. 

-An excellent manure for Boses Is Clay's Fertiliser. 

It is sold largely, and must bo used carefully aooordlog to 
the directions. The great thing In using artificial manure 
is not to overdoee the plants, otherwise they will suffer 
injury.—O. T. 

-One of the beet manure* for Boses is made from 

sheep's droppings. These are collected and put Into a tank 
or barrel (sunk in the ground), whioh le than filled up with 
water and allowed to stand for some weeka The liquid is 
then dipped out and used with e certain admixture of pure 
water, aooording to its strength, about twice a week. Well 
rotted pig or cow-manure is also used for digging hi at 
the roots of Boom, often with very sadsfaocory result*.— 
A. G. Butlii. 

3403— Rose “Her Majesty.’* — Your 
plant of this Rose will produce more flowers if 
you do not prune, or at the most only to cut oflf 
about 3 inches of the young shoots every spring. 
I have a plant trained to a pillar which gave 
me several early blooms last year, and two or 
three more in the autumn. This Rose is subject 
to mildew under all conditions of growth, and I 
regret to tell yon that I cannot tefl yon what to 
do to destroy it more than yon have already 
done, except yon paint the stems now with the 
mixture you are in the habit of using —J. C. C. 

-Grand as this Boas is, it is a most disappointing 

one. No variety is more subject to mildew, and few 
flower lest freely. Peg down any long Shoots sad do not 
feed too liberally. Battle against mfedew from the first, 
using ths remedies no frequently sffibm mended in these 
pages.—P. U. 

3372 — Roses on Brier-cuttings. —Roses 
are grown just the same on this as upon any 
other dwarf stock, say, the De la Grifferaie, 
Manetti, or Seedling Brier. The cuttings of 
Brier should be made up in September or Octo¬ 
ber, catting the ripened wood of the same season 
into lengths of about 9 inches to a foot. Insert 
these firmly three-fourths of their length in the 
ground, and about 2 inches to 3 inches apart in 
the rows. Next autumn lift and trim the stocks, 
afterwards planting them ont 1 foot to 2 feet 
apart in the rows, according to the strength the 
variety of Rose yon intend working upon them 
possesses. In planting the stocks ao not cover 
the bottom part more than 2 inches. It is neces¬ 
sary to bud as close upon the base of the stock 
as possible, in order to avoid any suckers from 
dormant Brier eyes. Make the Brier-cuttings 
similar to the Currant or Gooseberry. They 
strike root more freely if planted deep, and by 
lifting them and replanting yon save much an¬ 
noyance as regards snokers, Decides facilitating 
deep budding —P. U. 

-Briers from cuttings when strong and 

well-rooted make very good stocks either for 
budding or grafting. So far as regards open-air 
culture, budding is the proper method to adept, 
and this should he done in July or August, the 
bud being inserted olose to the ground or even a 
little below the surface if the weather is hot and 
dry, as by the removal of a little soil moist bark 
that will work freely can generally be found. 
The usual way of raising Brier-stooks from oat- 
tings is to plant the cuttings in the autumn in 
rows somewhat thick, as all will not root. Give 
one season’s growth, and the following antumn 
lift, remove latent and other buds from the base, 
and plant in nursery rows 2£ feet to 3 feet apart, 
and 1 foot apart in the rows. The land fer. 
Brier-stooks mast be good, so as to get strong 
growth, as the bark on puny stocks always works 
stubbornly. In planting out the rooted outturn 
keep them up as much as is consistent with 
free rooting. If planted deep there is not quite 
so good a ohaaoe of getting ths bod quite so 
olose to the roots.— E. H. 
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OLD HOUSE AND SURROUNDINGS. 
Thf. annexed illustration represent* a beautiful 
old house surrounded by a garden of quite an 
unconventional type, and is the property of Sir 
George WotnbwelL The building shows one 
part of the original hall inhabited by the Colvil 
family, who lived there at the time of the Nor¬ 
man survey. Such specimens of pure old 
English architecture are now so rare that pecu¬ 
liar interest attaches to them apart from the 
historical associations that are generally con¬ 
nected with them. The quiet colour of the 
weather-beaten and Lichen-stained old walls is 
enhanced by the luxuriant tree and shrub 
growth that reaches almost to the doors and 
windows, and this is one of the chief differences 
between old and modern country mansions. 
Old houses almost invariably nestle [>eace- 
fully midst unrestricted tree-growth; new 
ones, as a rule, stand on a treeless level, often 
amid a maze of pattern beds and gravel, and are 
rarely unaccompanied by a raised terrace, with 
its excessive array of statuary and other form¬ 
alities. We fear that architects, not landscape 
gardeners, are often responsible for this state of 
things. They seem to have an abhorrence of 
greenery of any sort approaching their handi¬ 
work. The prevalent practice among architects 


bright and green in summer by using the bed¬ 
room slops upon it without any erpense.— 
J. G. Ct 

- Diluted bedroom slops have a certain 

value, and might be more often utilised, but they 
are not equal in fertilising power to the best 
artificials which can be used without creating 
the least unpleasant smell. A tablespoonful of 
guano or nitrate of soda in a gallon of water will 
be profitable if any stimulant is required, as 
would also blood-manure, Ichthemic guano, 
and Clay’s Fertiliser. In actual practice there 
will always be a certain amount of trouble and 
difficulty in collecting and applying bedroom 
slops, and my experience has been that without 
personal supervision is given, the chamber slops 
are more likely to be cast down the drains than 
used in the garden.—E. H. 

■ ■ — I do not think you would find the bed¬ 
room slops at all a safe or satisfactory substi¬ 
tute for other liquid-manures. It would vary 
so much, and as you do not possess A tank in 
which to make a good mixture, it would be 
muoh more trouble than it is worth. Liquid- 
manure made from guano would not be half the 
trouble, while it is much more agreeable and 
safer. Use it at the rate of three-quarters of 
an ounce to a gallon of soft water. If soft water 


dose to kill them outright To test this matter, 
I advise you to give a lew cuttings of the double 
varieties to some friends and let them grow them 
to see if there is any difference in their Dehaviour 
under the treatment of others. With regard to 
the maggots of which you complain, it is evident 
your sou is infested with them. In future I 
advise you to bake the soil before using it by 
placing it in a moderately warm 'oven for a 
couple of hours.—J. 0. C. 

3381.— Creeper for a chalk bank. -Tbs best 
creeper I have seen on the obalk banks at the south coast 
railway stations is Su John’s Wort(Uypstloum calydnum). 
This has covered several of the slope* moat beautifully, 
and always looks well. Ifc is evergreen, and for a long 
period bears immense quantities of dsep-yeUow flower*, 
beautifully set in green foliage.—P. U. 

I-I should recommend a combination of Spsodwsll, 

Creeping Jenny, aod the various forms of 8tonoorop ; ths 
smaller Periwinkle would also probably do well, but do not 
try the large variety. It is too encroaching. —A. Q. 

I Bl'TLIR. 

3 110 .— Christmas Roses.— Varieties like 
1 Helleborus atrorubens, for instance, roey-pink, 
with long flower-stems, the flowers of which 
droop a little at all times, will not last fresh 
beyond a few hours in water when cut, owing to 
a weakness of the stem near to the flower. 
Nothing will prevent such as these flagging, I 
might say prematurely. The variety H/niger, 
the common Christmas Rose, is the one alluded 



Of* Readers’ Tllfstratioxr : Old house and surrounding*. Engrsved for Gardkxixo Illustrated from a photograph ssnt by Mr. Fowler Jonts, 

^larrybaok, Malbrn. 


now seems to be that of raising the floor line of 
their houses seldom leas than 2 feet above the 
natural ground level ; consequently, the sur¬ 
rounding soil has to be made up to it at great 
expense, or you get the alternative of the con¬ 
ventional terrace, with more or less steep bank 
having no connection with the outl} ing ground. 
It is, therefore, a great pleasure to come upon 
such a house as that here represented after 
visiting those of the modern stamp. One can 
picture to one’e-eelf the charms which the old 
garden in connection with such a house must 
preaent at every season of the year. It would 
be brilliant with flowers in spring, shady in 
summer, glowing with the rich hues of the de¬ 
caying leafage in autumn, and sheltered and 
snug-looking in winter. G. 


. M AA—Fowls In a garden.— Bring sn action in 
Ooonty Court against the owner of the fowls for damage 
Arne. See former reply, 3rd December, page 668.— 
Ox a, Ac 


3391.— Liquid-manure. —In the absence 
of anything better, the slope to which you refer 
are useful, but the difficulty is to know to what 
extent to dilute them. The mixed slope would 
nerhape require one-half of clear water added. 
Urine alone requires ten parte of water, and both 
should be kept in some vessel in the open air 
for a week or ten days 
a poverty-stricken subu 

Digit,™™ 


me vessel in the open air 
ys previous to use. .Many 
ibur'jan law^ £ept 


is not available let any other water stand in the 
air for a few hours. If you mix up, say, a 
pound of guano in a gallon of water and use a 
sixteenth of this to a gallon of other water, pre¬ 
viously stirring the solution, jou can have 
liquid manure to hand always, and undoubtedly 
in a much pleasanter form.—P. U. 

- Even bedroom slops ought to bs kept for a time is 

s tank before they are used in s diluted condition, though 
for Pansies I have used them In a fresh state without 
injurious results.—A. G. Bltlke. 

-Certainly, tbera la nothing better. For plaots in 

ths open ground there is no necessity to dilute bed¬ 
room slops. Ac. ; but for uot plants an equal quantity of 
water should be added. In any case it is advisable to 
expoee anything of this kind to the action of «pn end sir 
in an open tank for a day or two before using it.— 
BC.R. 

3415 — Double Fuchsias, dec.—I cannot 
help thinking but that there is some mistake in 
this case. Occasional instances of reversion 
from double to single flowers are not uncommon ; 
but if the facts are as is stated in the inquiry it 
is quite of an alarming character, and opposed 
to all previous experience. One requires to have 
fuller information as to past treatment before an 
opinion can be formed. Have yon been in the 
habit of giving the plants strong stimulants ? I 
hardly think so, as no plant sooner resents ex¬ 
citable fertilisers than the Fnchcia. I have 
known a moderate application to cause all the 
leaves to fall from the plants, and a powerful 


to by “V. B.” The flowers are pure white, 
erect, very freely produced, and exceedingly 
useful in a cut state. Blooms of this will last 
longer in water if the end of the flower-stem is 
slit upwards an inch or so long ; a greater sur¬ 
face is exposed for absorption of water by this 
means. The first named is useful for the 
decoration of the borders.—8. P. 

— ■ The reason is that the flowers of the 
Christmas Roee, as you call them—but which 
are really the Lenten Roses, varieties of Helle¬ 
borus orientalis, abchasicus, colchicus, Ac.— 
require to be actually immersed in water at 
least once a day. They quickly flag when 
merely placed with their stems in water like the 
ordinary H. niger. Try this plan, and I think 
you will find that it will answer. Until I did 
this I could not keep the blooms at all fresh. 
The nodding, a uietly-coloured flowers are very 
pleasing in a large bowl. The flowers of the 
Christmas Roee will last well ; bnt there is 
greater substance in them than in the Hellebores 
that bloom at this season.— C. T. 

3380.— AlltS.— These are very troublesome in 
plant-honses, especially when they are in the 
Orchid-house, as they dirty the flowers often. 
A very good plan to get rid of them is to cut 
Apples in halves, remove a portion of the inside, 
so as to make a little basin, and lay them about 
in the places where the ants congregate. Look 
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at the bits of Apple very often, and you may 
catch large numbers in this way. Even hollow 
bones have been found useful, and it is an easy 
matter when overrun with ants to dip them in 
boiling water. This will prove an effectual 
remedy, and another commoner plan is to put 
some treacle and moist sugar into a bell-glass, 
damping the latter, and they will be enticed to 
the trap, and may readily be got rid of. Small 
pieces of sponge soaked in a sweet substance are 
also good traps.—C. T. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

3394. —Culture of Pelargoniums. —The 
old-fashioned show Pelargoniums are not nearly 
so well grown generally as they were about thirty 
years ago. The reason for this is, they have gone 
out of fashion and are thus neglected. In the 
old days a house was usually given up to them, 
and in its arrangement of stages, &c., the plants 
were placed in the best possible position for 
making sturdy growth. A light, moderately 
warm, sufficiently ventilated house is essential 
to do them well, and with proper convenience in 
this respect, and some good holding loam freely 
enriched, there should be no difficulty in grow¬ 
ing good, well bloomed specimens ; but, at the 
same time, it does require a considerable amount 
of skill to have them ready on any particular 
day for the exhibition tent. It will take three 
years to grow a fairly good exhibition Pelargo¬ 
nium, say, a yard across, but when the frame¬ 
work of the plant has been obtained it is quite 
possible to keep it in good condition for several 
years. As a rule, a yearling plant may be 
bloomed well in a 5-inch pot. When the flowers 
fade the plants are placed in the open air to 
ripen, less water being given to assist the 
maturing process. About the end of July or 
first week in Augmt the plants are cut down to 
within a couple of eyes of the base, and are kept 
dry till the eyes start away. When the young 
shoots are an inch long the plants are shaken 
out and repotted in clean pots usually of the 
same size. In winter they are kept on shelves 
near the glass in a warm greenhouse, with a 
night temperature of 50 degs. or so. Watering 
all the winter must be carefully done, keeping 
the roots generally moist, but nob rashly using 
the water-pot. In January or February shift 
into the flowering-pots, which may be 6J inches 
to 7 inches in diameter, according to size and 
vigour of plants. Use rough turfy compost, and 
pot very firmly. I always think Pelargoniums 
require to be potted as firmly as hard-wooded 
plants. Commence training in good time by 
opening out the shoots, either by linking them 
down to the rim of the pot or by placing in a 
few small stakes. Use the syringe freely on fine 
days in spring, but always have the foliage dry 
beforenight. Fumigate in anticipation of the flies, 
and give liquid-manure when the pots are filled 
with roots. The second year the plants will 
require larger pots, but otherwise the treatment 
will be the same.—E. H. 

- These are so easily cultivated that the 

treatment must have been wrong if they are not 
doing well. Established plants after flowering 
need a season of rest. They are kept compara¬ 
tively dry at the roots, and may be placed in the 
sun out-of-doors in June and July. Cut them 
down in August when the roots are quite dry; 
this prevents bleeding from the cut portions. 
Water them in two or three days, and they will 
start strongly. I leave them out-of - doors until the 
shoots have grown an inch or two, and they are 
after that taken in to be repotted ; the roots are 
greatly reduced, so that the plants can easily be 
repotted into a size smaller than they were 
growing in before. The plants when growing 
should be placed near the r#of glass of an airy 
greenhouse, and they must be kept clear of 

S reen-fly by fumigating and from mildew by 
usting with dried flowers of sulphur. The 
potting-soil should be formed of four parts loam, 

one of leaf-soil, and one of decayed manure._ 

J. D. E. 

3411. — Arums not flowering. — The 
treatment has evidently not been right; in 
fact, it was wrong to cut them down. When 
the leaves die off they must be removed, but at 
no stage of the plant’s growth should it be cut 
down. The summer and autumn is the time 
for the plants to make their growth. I inure 
them to the open air in May, and as soon as 
they are estaolished plant them out in the 
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open garden. They like plenty of water, and 
to make sure they are not neglected, I plant 
them in Celery trenches. They will make 
strong, vigorous plants, and are but little 
trouble. Dig them up and repot them in Sep¬ 
tember, when they will speedily begin to grow 
freely and produce flowers abundantly during 
the winter and early spring in a warm green¬ 
house. They like rich, open soil, and plenty of 
water when growing.—-J. D. E. 

- These plants should never be cut down 

nor yet dried off. Keep them growing all the 
year round, if possible—in summer with rich 
soil and plenty of water, and during the winter 
in a moderate warmth, and they can scarcely 
fail to flower well. I always find that after 
having been planted out-of-doors for the summer 
(in rich soil and kept well watered, of course) 
and lifted and potted at the end of September, 
they burst into bloom almost directly with the 
aid of a genial warmth and continue to produce 
flowers at intervals until late in the following 
spring. Do you give them water enough? — 
B. C. R. 

3393. — Gyperus alternifolius varie- 
gatus. —This is a delicate or “ miffy ” subject, 
and requires very skilful culture to do well. I 
think it grows best in sandy loam and peat, and 
it should be kept in a mild stove or intermediate 
house, with a constantly humid atmosphere, 
light shade, and a regular supply of water at the 
root. Try watering it with a weak solution 
(half an ounce to the gallon) of nitrate of soda 
once a month.—B. C. R. 

-This plant requires rather lighter soil and better 

drainage than the green-leaved form. Probably your soil 
is too heavy ; try rough sandy peat and leaf-mould. If the 
soil gets sour the leaves will die off in the way described. 
—E H. 

3406.— Gloxinia seedlings —If the pots 
the plants now occupy are becoming filled with 
roots they should have a moderate shift at once, 
say into 3.^-inch or 4-inch pots, as growth will 
now be more active. Use a mixture of peat, 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and drain well. 
Keep the plants on a shelf or high stage near 
the glass in a moderately warm and constantly 
humid atmosphere. The temperature of a cool 
stove suits them well at this season. Give a 
free supply of water as soon as the roots are 
fairly at work Again, and when sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, shift the plants into 6-inch pots. In 
these they will bloom well, especially if some 
weak liquid manure is afforded once or twice a 
week after the roots have filled the pots. Shade 
lightly from direct sunlight at all times, and 
ventilate moderately in mild weather only.— 
B. C. R. 

3390.— Choice Primulas for show.— 

The method suggested—that of keeping the 
plants over till the second year—is undoubtedly 
the way to get large plants and an abundance 
of bloom, but the plants are not so shapely as 
those from seed Bown the first season, and if 
sown in March they can be got 18 inches to 
24 inches across by November. You should 
pick all the flowers and buds off some of the 
best of the plants now in bloom, selecting two 
or three times as many as you wish to exinbit, 
as all will not do equally well. After giving 
them free ventilation remove them to a cola 
frame, matting up well on frosty nights. At 
the end of May remove them to a lightly 
shaded position out-of-doors, and always keep 
moist. About the end of J une repot them, and 
when established and growing give them a shift 
into 8-inch or 9 inch pots, and you will have 
glorious masses of bloom presently.—B. C. R. 

- Many persons grow Primulas the second 

year, and exhibit them successfully ; but they 
are often beaten by those who grow them well 
from seed the same season. It is easy enough 
to grow two-year-old plants. Keep them near 
the glass after flowering in a heated greenhouse, 
and turn them out into ordinary garden frames 
in May. They pass through a sort of resting 
period at this time, requiring but little water. 
Repot them about midsummer, and grow them 
on in the Bame way as seedlings of the current 
year. I would grow some both ways, and see 
which are best.—J. D. E. 

— When Primulas are sown early in 
February, and grown steadily on, they will 
attain a large size by November. Still, if 
Primulas are treated in the same way as Cycla¬ 
mens usually are now— i.e. the seeds sown as 
soon as ripe in June, and the best of the plants 


selected for growing on—they will, if well done, 
make very large plants in 7-inch or 8-inch pots 
by the second autumn. When very fully 
developed plants are required, I have sometimes 
pinched the flowers off the late-sown plants and 
kept them growing all the winter. The same 
thing is sometimes done with Double Primulas 
when very large specimens are required for a par¬ 
ticular purpose. Still, this does not alter the fact 
that very useful deoorative stuff can be grown 
in fine seasons from Beeds, and though it may 
seem a wasteful method, I believe the majority 
of cultivators do throw the old plants away and 
raise young plants annually. Plants which have 
exhausted themselves by flowering, and possibly 
also by seed bearing, lose colour and are not 
always so useful as young plants.—E. H. 

3404.— Asparagus plumosus —Seed 
lings are mucn more easily raised than plants 
from cuttings, and they grow and do better in 
every way. Sow the seed in heat, and grow 
the plants on quickly in a cool stove tempera 
ture, with abundance of moisture both at the 
root and in the atmosphere. The difference 
between the ordinary A. plumosus and 
A. p. nanus is not great, the latter being merely 
a selection of the most compact growing forms. 
Even the latter, if planted out and heated 
liberally, will “ run away ” sooner or later, and 
for cutting I should prefer the larger form, as it 
grows more quickly and strongly. Train it on 
wires near the glass.—B. C. R. 

3395.— Azaleas after flowering.— 

When these have finished blooming “ Beginner 
had better first pick off the seed-pods, or these 
will draw much nourishment from the plants. 
The next question is—do the plants require 
fresh potting? As a rule, amateurs overpot 
Azaleas. Unless badly drained, or in very small 
pots, they will only need a dressing of pure coal 
soot—say half an inch deep in a 32 sized pot 
carrying a fair sized plant. Keep them in a 
warm and moist greenhouse temperature, fre¬ 
quently syringing them overhead, and taking 
great care that they do not suffer from drought. 
This point will need close attention, because the 
soot is very deceiving. I would prefer them to 
go out-of-doors for a short time in the autumn, 
as the air and dews help them so much. Do not 
bring them out too suddenly, nor stop their 
genial treatment until the growth is somewhat 
developed. From the early part of August until 
the middle of September they will be quite safe 
out-of-doors. Azaleas do not mind a cold night 
so long as their growth is matured, and no more 
than three degrees of frost touches them ; in 
fact, cold, dewy mornings help them very much 
at this latter stage.—P. U. 

3382.— Treatment of Azalea mollis.— 
These always produce the healthiest young 
growths from just under the flower-trusses, and 
unless the flowering-shoots are very long and 
straggling I would not advise your cutting them 
back. The earlier growth is made and matured 
the better will be the results next season. Keep 
the plants in a genial atmosphere until June. 
Amateurs seldom study Nature sufficiently, and 
do not bear in mind that the time such forced 
plants are out of flower must naturally corre¬ 
spond with warm summer weather outside. Yot 
they frequently neglect to afford their plants 
anything approaching natural treatment after 
their first flush of beauty is over. Any plant 
that has been excited into bloom prematurely 
must not be turned into extreme cold while still 
in full growth. You should afford them ample 
protection until the end of June, when they may 
be planted or plunged out-of-doors in a warm 
border. Here the growths will mature and set 
flower-buds for next season. These satisfactory 
results cannot possibly be obtained if the plants 
receive a severe check directly after flowering is 
over and much young growth is active.—P. U. 

3317.— Primula obconica.— Pieces of the 
old plants may be potted singly and grown on as 
before, but such divided plants never do so well 
as seedlings. The best sort for this species is a 
nice, free, or sandy loam, with a third each of 
leaf-mould and old hot-bed manure ; if the loam 
is at all rough or coarse, add a little peat. 
Drain the pots well and make the soil firm. It 
succeeds best during the winter in a light and 
rather well ventilated greenhouse at 45 degs. to 
55 degs., but in summer a cool and shady posi¬ 
tion outside must be given it. Keep the soil 
always moderately moist.—B. C. R. 
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ORCHIDS. 

BEST WINTER-FLOWERING ORCHIDS. 

CuOOGYSE CRISTATA. 

Tui> pi Ant (flowers of which are here illustrated) 
is now too well known to need much description. 
It is a magnificent Orchid for winter blooming ; 
it should be grown in a cool stove, and in the 
autumn placed in a little extra warmth to finish 
up the bulbs and induce them to push out their 
racemes of flower, which in the sepals and petals 
are pure-white, stained in the lip with orange. 
There are now numerous varieties of this species 
which differ more or less in the breadth of 
sepals and petals, that known as the Chataworth 
variety, sometimes called maxima, being the 
best. In the variety Lemoniuna the flowers are 
broad, as in the Chataworth variety, but the 
lip, instead of being broadly stained with yellow 
or orange yellow, is of a faint pale-yellow; 


flowering, plants should be taken into a cool- 
house with a dry atmosphere. Here they may 
be allowed to remain all through the seasoD, 
and until the young shoots again show signs of 
life, when the plants should be removed to 
warmer quarters and a moister atmosphere. It 
is an Orchid which I used to grow in quantities 
upon blocks of wood, and in the temperature of 
the cool-house all the summer, keeping them 
nearly quite dry ; and I used to flower them 
freely in or about the month of April or May, but 
I found if they were too late in the season 
before the flowers appeared, that they did not 
last long, but they were soon past and gone, 
and that plants that flowered early in April 
lasted in bloom better. The culture of Orchids 
upon blocks of wood, as used at the present 
time, I do not like, because I do not think it is 
congenial ; but in the place of blocks of wood, 
I recommend the use of small earthenware pans 
or baskets, and into one of these plant the 



Flowers of Oudogyne cristata 


whilst in the variety alba they are of the purest 
white, without a spot of any colour. It is found 
growing wild in Northern India at an elevation 
of 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet. M. B. 


DENDROBIUM CAMBRIDGEANUM. 

It is now over sixty years ago since this plant 
first flow* red with Sir J. Paxton at Chataworth. 
It had been gathered the year before by Mr. 
Gibson when collecting plants in Northern 
India for the Duke of Devonshire. A flower of 
this Orchid is sent me by “ Nemo,” of Glaston¬ 
bury, for a name, who states that he has a small 
plant with thirty blooms, for which he may be 
thankful. The rich, golden-yellow flowers, 
with a deep, velvety, blackish-purple blotch at 
the base of the lip, will make the house gay and 
cheerful for a short time. This plant, which 
is more correctly named D. oc hr eat urn, is one 
of the kinds which flower from the young 
growths before they are fully matured, and 
with the green leaves^uppn them; and after 
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Dendrobium Cambridgeanum, drain it well, 
and use for soil peat-fibre of the best quality, 
mixed with some living Sphagnum Moss, and 
do not disturb it, for it is a plant that does not 
like removals, but resurface it when necessary. 
Do not urge it to grow by the use of artificial 
manures, or anything of the kind, for I have 
observed that when the plants grow too 
vigorously they do not flower so freely. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ANGR.ECUM CITRATUM. 

From time to time I am surprised by some of 
my readers sending me blooms of plants which 
I should not have thought of recommending to 
their attention, and this is one of them, not 
because it is not a beautiful species, but because 
it takes a great deal of attention, and likes 
warmth and moisture all the year round, and 
would not be showy enough to please the majority 
of growers. But here I have flowers of this 
plant from one •• Bessie Lockwood,” saying 


her plants of it are now flowering beautifully. 
She has three plants bearing nine spikes of 
blooms, one of which she sends me, and hopes 
to see a note of it in Gardekinc:, and she adds 
it ought to be grown by everyone having a 
stove.” This last statement I heartily endorse, 
and I have often wondered why persons with 
the accommodation of a stove-house do not grow 
many of these small growing Orchida An gnu cum 
citratum was first brought home from Mada- 

S scar now nearly thirty years ago by the Rev. 

r. Ellis, and it first flowered with Messrs. 
Veitch of Chelsea, and it remained a scarce 
plant for some years in our collections, but the 
Messrs. Low now have a great stock of it 
flowering beautifully; but I noticed when 
recently at their establishment the numbers 
were considerably less than they were some 
two years ago, so that the plant has evidently 
been drawn upon largely. I remember Mr. 
Ellis telling me that this Orchid is very common 
in its native country, and that the flowers are 
much used by the natives for personal adorn¬ 
ment. It grows in the coast-line, that portion of 
the country which is so inimical to the health 
of Europeans, and is found upon the under 
shrubs, always in the shade. Here it abounds ; 
but from the fact of its being a small plant, and 
that it is always being in a wet oondition, it 
has been hitherto found a somewhat difficult 
plant to import in a good condition ; but yet we 
nave now got it well established in this country, 
and it is fairly reasonable in price. This 
plant should be well drained, and planted in 
living Sphagnum Moss, carefully removing any 
that becomes dead or sour, for although it likes 
an abundance of water, nothing of a dead or 
sour nature must lie about its roots. Place it 
in a small hanging earthenware pan or basket, 
and place it in such a position where the sun 
does not shine upon it; yet I have observed 
when exposed to the influence of the light the 
flowers come much whiter than the plants in 
the shade. The raceme is about 6 inches to 
9 inches in length, the flowers being dense, and 
furnished with a long slender spur. They are 
white with a pale straw colour pervading them ; 
but in the deep shade they are of a dull citron- 
yellow, which is their oolour at home in their 
native home. I have found it to revel in 
water during the summer months; but I 
have always kept it well drained, and during 
the winter, although a considerable reduction is 
necessary, the plants must be kept nicely 
moist. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM LUTEOLUM. 

Some flowers of this plant came to me from 
“ Jane Beckett,” who says a friend gave them 
to her, and told her he had brought them frem 
Rio. 8he asks for the name, and wants to know 
something of its treatment ? Well, in the first 
place, I think •• J. B.” must have fallen into an 
error in making the assertion that her friend told 
her he had brought this species from BrazU, 
because there are no Dendrobiums in that country. 
Labels are very easily transferred either by 
accident or otherwise, and if a person is not 
acquainted with the distribution of genera and 
species it leads to an awkward episode. Now, for 
instanoe, this Dendrobe comes from Burmah, 
whence it was introduced by the Messrs. Low, of 
Clapton, with whom it first flowered in the spring 
of 1864, or nearly thirty years ago. The plant 
has slender, erect growth, bearing deep-green 
leaves, which are persistent until after the flower¬ 
ing season is over. The flowers are produced on 
short racemes, usually in pairs ; sometimes, how¬ 
ever, these are produced together, and I have seen 
even four borne upon one raceme. These are 
about 2 inches across, and of a pale-yellow or 
soft primrose colour, faintly streaked with red 
on the lip, and of a pleasant fragrance. Besides 
this, the typical plant, there is a variety 
called chlorocentrum, which does not differ 
much, but it has some greenish, short, woolly 
hairs on the centre of the lip, and there also a 
stain of orange colour. Both plants thrive 
under quite the same treatment. It should be 
grown in hanging-baskets, which reauire to be 
well drained, and the plants should be well 
exposed to the sun and light, shading only from 
the hottest sun through the middle of the day ; 
and it must be kept well supplied with water, 
both overhead from the syringe and also to the 
roots. They should be potted in a mixture of 
good brown upland peat-fibre and chopped 
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Sphagnum Moss, but not too much of it, for I 
find this plant to grow far the best when extra 
well drained and with but little soil about its 
roots. As the growths ripen the plants require 
to be moved to a cooler position, where they 
may be dried off and rested, but by no means 
allow the bulbs to shrivel, or you may have 
great difficulty in restoring them ; but having 
nursed them through the winter with care re¬ 
store them to their summer position about the 
beginning of the vear, and about this time, or 
even later, the flowers will appear in great 
abundance. I think this is about all I know of 
D. luteolum, and though it cannot lay claim 
to being one of the showy species from this land 
of Dendrobiums, it may fairly be called a very 
pretty and a most interesting plant, and it 
flowers, too, at a very dull time of the year. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Walla-ghaut, west coast of India. Here the 
rainfall is enormous — during the rains often 
10 inches a day, the annual rainfall amounting to 
650 inches. In consequence of this enormous 
downpour all the Coffee plantations on Walla- 
ghaut have had to be abandoned, and the roads 
being overgrown and the country infested with 
wild elephants, it is very difficult to get into it 
to collect the plant. This plant therefore re¬ 
quires great heat and moisture during the grow¬ 
ing season. During the dry season, January to 
March, the plant is exposed to the full rays of 
the sun and loses all its leaves, starting in growth 
again with the first shower in March.—E. S. 
Berkeley, Spetehley-Bitteme, Southampton. 


the occupants fail to obtain that luxuriance 
which constitutes one of the greatest charms of 
the Fern tribe. Although something in the way 
of burrs, stumps, or sandstone is necessary to 
keep the soil open, yet this kind of material 
should be introduced merely to effect that pur¬ 
pose, leaving as great a bulk of mould as is con¬ 
sistent with good drainage. The cheapest 
material that can be employed is the root stump i 
of trees. They are admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and not only serve to efficiently drain 
the soil in which they are placed, but appear to 
retain in themselves a certain amount of moist- 
ture, even in very dry weather. Root stumps 
are often objected to on the ground that they 
ultimately rot away. That is, however, no 
detriment in the present case, as by the time 
they do so the plants will be well estab¬ 
lished. As regards soil there is no neces¬ 
sity to be particular. If some turfy loam or 
rough peat can be easily procured, the Ferns 
will be benefited by an admixture of it. 
Ordinary garden soil, with some of the roughly 
sifted portions of the refuse heap, will meet their 
requirements. No garden can be considered 
properly furnished without Ferns of some sort, 
and many a dark, dingy corner may be simply 
and almost inexpensively beautified by them. 
Where winter verdure is desired, the evergreen 
kinds need only be employed. In a general way, 
however, they should be used with the decidu¬ 
ous ones, as they contrast so beautifully when 
bursting into growth in spring. T. 


HARDY FERNS IN PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

In most gardens there are situations which, 
owing to perpetual shade through buildings or 
trees, are found extremely difficult to embellish 
satisfactorily. Places of this description occur 
frequently in the neighbourhood of the dwell¬ 
ing-house, and are often a source of vexation, 
as the majority of flowering and fine-foliaged 
plants will not thrive therein. For such locali¬ 
ties hardy Ferns are the most suitable occu¬ 
pants, inasmuch as the self-same conditions 
which prove so fatal to the well-being of the 
majority of ornamental plants are just those 


DENDROBIUM LINAWIANUM. 

Here is an old plant which was first introduced 
to our gardens just upon seventy years ago, and, 
in spite of the number of plant-collectors that 
have traversed the East, no one appears to know 
the exact spot from whence it comes. It is said to 
be a native of China, but that is a large country, 
and in days gone by no one would be able to 
reach some parts of the country that they can 
now. The plant, from being said to come from 
China and Japan, was confounded by Lindley 
with, and named by him, D. moniliforme, and 
under this name it was abundant in collections in 
my younger days, when it was much prized for its 
beauty and for its early flowering. In growth 
it much resembles D. nobile, but the bulbs are 
more compressed and flatter, and I am asked by 
**J. Macfarlane ” to tell him if it is a nobile 
without the spot at the base of the lip? 
Here again is another instance of the long life of 
Orchids, the species in question having never 
been known to have been imported but once 
or twice, and that some sixty years ago ; but 
we have plants of it growing in our gardens to 
♦his day, and growers too that do not know it 
when they see its flowers, these being borne in 
twos and threes together on a short erect race¬ 
me. They are of a rosy-lilac or cerise, the 
centre of the lip white, and having two crimson 
spots near the centre. I have had this species 
blooming at Christmas, and also in the month of 
May, but not from the same specimens ; but from 
plants that had been purposely retarded the 
May flowers were produced, whilst the earlier 
ones were borne by plants that had been forced. 
This plant is much like D. nobile in general ap¬ 
pearance, and yet one can easily pick it out from 
amongst the last named, and it thrives well 
under exactly the same treatment. D. monili¬ 
forme is now in cultivation. It is a small white- 
flowered plant, not nearly so handsome as this 
species. A very pretty hybrid from Linawianum 
1 saw exhibited in the Drill Hall, Westminster. 
It was called Burfordiense, and it was really a 
charming thing, and I hope to see it again. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Royal Fern and Male Fern in the garden at Killegar, Killishandra, Ireland. 


which enable them to maintain themselves in 
health and luxuriance. The construction of a 
fernery is often supposed to entail a consider¬ 
able amount of labour and expense, and it is 
this consideration which deters many from 
undertaking the culture of hardy Ferns. The 
Fern tribe is a large and varied one, and if it is 
desired to cultivate a large variety, then un¬ 
doubtedly a good amount of forethought and 
care will be necessary to ensure success. There 
is, however, a considerably large class which is 
really hardy in every sense of the word, inas¬ 
much as they will thrive in almost any situation, 
and require but an ordinary amount of care to 
be taken in planting. Amongst these are for¬ 
tunately to be found great variety and exquisite 
beauty ; they are, therefore, all that can be 
desired for our purpose. Many varieties of 
Lastrea, Asplenium, Scolopendrium, Polypo¬ 
dium, and the Royal Fern will flourish in the 
most ordinary garden soil, and can hardly be 
excelled in elegance of form and diversity of 
growth by the more tender kinds. They may 
be easily procured at a cheap rate of any 
nurseryman, and some of them, such as the 
common Polypody, the Male and Lady Fern, 
are generally plentiful in moist hedgerows, 
from whence they may be safely removed in 
early spring before growth commences. These 
varieties are mostly strong growers; they 
should, therefore, be planted so that they are 
not stinted in the way of nourish¬ 
ment. Ferneries upon a small scale are 
apt to become dried up in hot weather, and 


3JJ92 — Phlebodium aureum— This Fern, when it 
gets into bod condition, takes some time to work round. 
Warm-house treatment would suit it better. The old dis¬ 
coloured leaves may be cut off; but the plant is a true 
evergreen, and the green leaves should be allowed to 
remain till the new growth starts away.—E. II. 


3325.— Saccolabium Blumei, &c.— 

Saccolabium Blumei decidedly requires stove 
treatment, accompanied, however, by plenty of 
ventilation. This plant grows in thousands on 
the troes surrounding the Rice-fields in Burmah. 
During the rainy season the Rice-fields are under 
water, and irrigation is continued until the Rice 
ripens, about December, when the water is run off. 
The evaporation from these fields of water loads 
the air with moisture, so that with the heavy rains 
and humid air the plants are kept in full growth 
up to December; they then pass through a very 
dry season until the first showers fall, about the 
end of March. There are, however, heavy dews 
at night during the dry season, which keep the 
roots plump. Plenty of water and heat curing 
the growing season and moisture in the air in 
winter are the best for them. On no account, 
however, must the leaves be syringed in the 
winter ; the air must be kept moist by damping 
the floor of the house and stages. This plant 
does not like the roots disturbed. If the potting 
material gets sour it should be picked out, and 
fresh Moss, mixed with broken crocks, should 
take the place of the old material. On no 
account should peat be used in potting this 
class of plants. Dendrobium album : I found 
this plant growing in quantity on the Coffee- 
bushes of the deserted Coffee plantations at 


3377.— Treatment of Carnations.— 

A great deal depends on the culture the 
plants receive as to whether the flower-stems 
will be stout and carry the flowers up well, but 
much more upon the variety. Some sorts have 
weak peduncles—too weak to carry the flowers 
erect, consequently they hang down. Many 
raisers of seedlings have merely an eye to ob¬ 
taining good single blooms for exhibition, and 
make nabit and constitution a secondary con¬ 
sideration only ; but this is not what the general 
public want. Seedlings ought not to be raised 
either from weakly-constitutioned varieties or 
from weak-stemmed sorts that cannot hold tho 
flowers erect. Sorts that burst the calyx badly 
should also be discarded. A few of the best 
border Carnations to grow are Germania, Purple 
Emperor, Mrs. Muir, Rose Celestial, Emma 
Lakin, Ruby, and Mary Morris amongst seifs. 
A few of the best flakes and bizarres are Robert 
Houlgrave, Joseph Crossland, Rifleman, Edward 
Rowan, William Skirving, H. R. Mayor, James 
Douglas, Mayor of Nottingham, Matador, 
Thalia, Sybil, and Jessica.—J. D. E. 

-The best plan is to grow the plants, from the cut¬ 
tings or layerings always, in the open ground without 
any protection whatever. By this means strong, stocky 
plants are produced with stout stems and blooms, which 
rarely burst their sheaths.—A. G. Bi ti.hr, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

3383.— Vegetables for show. — The 
following will make a good selection of eight 
varieties (Cucumbers should not be grown in a 
collection limited to eight varieties): Tomatoes, 
Peas, Cauliflowers, French Beans, Potatoes, 
Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Vegetable Marrows, 
and Cabbages. I have included ten varieties, 
as it is just possible one or two of the others 
may not be in first class condition on the show 
day. I should attach more importance to hav¬ 
ing first - rate samples than any particular 
variety ; for instance, a first-rate Cabbage or 
Vegetable Marrow may carry more weight than 
very inferior Cauliflowers or badly-grown Tur¬ 
nips. Whatever is shown should be as good as 
can be grown, and a common variety really at 
its best is of more value in a collection than 
anything looked upon as choice at its worst.— 
E. H. 

- The two kinds mentioned, Tomatoes 

and Cucumbers, will do very well to be included 
in a collection of eight; but is the collection 
limited to eight kinds or eight varieties ? because 
if the word variety is used two dishes of distinct 
varieties of Peas may be exhibited, or a dish of 
kidney and a dish of round Potatoes ; but in a 
collection of eight varieties even, the greater 
number of kinds exhibited the better. I would 
show good Marrow Peas, Potatoes (a good white 
kidney). Cauliflowers (threegood heads is a dish), 
good intermediate Carrots, and Onions from 
autumn-sown seed. Dwarf Kidney Beans 
always tell well when exhibited in good 
condition. Scarlet Runners and Broad Beans 
may be grown for extra.—J. D. E. 

-In addition to Tomatoes and Cucumbers the fol¬ 
lowing should be added : Potatoes, Peas, Onions, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Carrots, and Globe Artichokes —S. P. 

3271.—Good King Henry.—I have a bed 
of the above growing in my garden that has 
been planted over 20 years. It is planted 
10 inches apart each way. I notice that 
“ J. D. E.” advises it to be planted only 9 inches 
asunder, but it is impossible to grow good roots 
so close together, as some of mine are over a foot 
across by the time the shoots are ready for use, 
and I think it is the most useful and profitable 
early vegetable we have in the garden. It 
requires a deep rich soil to grow in.—Q. E. D. 

3374. — Parsley in winter.— To have a 
good supply of Parsley in winter, there must be 
protection in bad weather. One of the best 
ways of securing a stock is to take up strong 
roots in August. Cut oft’ most of the old leaves 
and plant in a very warm position. I have had 
it do well in a narrow border in front of a forcing- 
house or at the foot of a small wall, or a bed 
may be planted on a border and be covered with 
a frame before ftost sets in, or sheltered with 
straw mats. Sometimes a sowing is made in 
July for winter nse. The plants must be thinned 
out well or the leaves will be small and tender. 
—E. H. 

3375. —Potato disease —A solution of 
sulphate of copper and lime mixed and applied 
with a syringe or proper spraying machine 
before the disease has attacked the plants to 
any extent will check its farther progress, and 
ensure a healthy growth and a sound and abun¬ 
dant crop. The best proportions are 22 lb. of 
the sulphate and 22 lb. of lime to 100 gallons of 
water ; this is sufficient for an acre of ground. 
The lime must be perfectly fresh and quick, and 
the sulphate of copper tno purest obtainable. 
The best way is to give one dressing before the 
disease appears at all on the foliage, say, in the 
first or second week in July, and a second one 
about three weeks afterwards. Mix the liquid 
well, and apply in a fine spray so as to wet 
every leaf thoroughly.—B. C. R. 

3370 — Onions for show. —Onions for 
show should have been sown some time ago. 
Those who wish to obtain large bulbs frequently 
sow in gentle heat in February, and when the 
Onions are 3 inches high harden off, and towards 
the end of March or beginning of April plant 
out in rows 1 foofy apart and 6 inches apart in rowa. 
The ground foWOniona must be well prepared 
by deep digging, and the manure supply must 
be liberal. If the ground is loose and open pres¬ 
sure must be applied to firm it. I usually tread 
it over twice. The surface must be dry when 
this is done. Fowl-manure may be used profit¬ 
ably for Onions at the rate of a couple of bushels 
to the square rod. This manure is more bene- 
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ficial on heavy land than light, as it is of a warm 
nature. When the seeds are sown in the open 
ground, the same care should be used in the 
preparation of the land, and the drills drawn 
1 foot apart and about half an inch deep. As 
soon as the Onions appear above ground, dust 
with soot, and pass the hoe betwen the drills to 
loosen the soil and check weeds. When large 
enough to thin, draw out the smallest and leave 
the strong plants 6 inches apart. During 
growth stir the surface occasionally, and use 
about twice at intervals of several weeks. A 
light dressing of nitrate of soda, or the nitrate 
may be mixed with Ichthemic guano at the 
rate of six pounds to the rod. It is not generally 
necsssary to water Onions in our climate. 
Still, it is beneficial if there should come a spell 
of bright, hot weather to give a thorough soak¬ 
ing of liquid-manure once or twice a week as 
long as hot weather lasts. Water in the even¬ 
ing, and stir the surface the following day.— 
E. H. 

- The large Onions seen at the summer 

exhibitions are usually produced from autumn- 
sown seeds. Those exhibited in Lancashire at 
the autumn exhibitions are produced from 
spring-sown seed. The Red Onions are grown 
of the largest size. A single Onion has been 
grown to weigh 34 ounces ; the white variety 
to 24 ounces. The seed is sown in January in 
small flower-pots, a single Onion only being 
allowed in one of the small pots. The plants 
are grown on in frames and afterwards carefully 
planted on richly-manured ground, which is 
also well trenched to a considerable depth. 
Decayed pig and cow-manure suits them well ; 
manure from fowl houses is excellent for Onions, 
but it is very rich iu quality, and should not 
be put on thickly.—J. D. E. 

3373.— Sweet and savoury Herbs — 
The most useful sweet Herbs are Knotted Mar¬ 
joram, Basil, Summer Savory, Chervil, Balm, 
Borage, Pepper Mint, Pennyroyal, Winter 
Savory, and Tarragon. Pot or savoury Herbs 
moat in use are Thyme in several varieties, 
Sage, Common or Spear Mint, Fennel (some¬ 
times used as a sweet Herb), and Parsley, though 
Parsley is generally grown by itself in some 
position where it can be easy of access in all 
weathers. Basil, Knotted Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory are generally treated os annuals, 
the seeds being commonly sown in heat in spring, 
and when the weather has settled down the 
young plants are pricked out in a warm border. 

Potatoes for heavy land —“E. H.” 
says on page 16 that “ Myatt’s Prolific and Im- 
trator are two of the best Potatoes for strong, 
cavy land.” My experience, at any rate, of 
the latter is just the reverse. Myatt’s I have 
never grown to any extent, but of some score of 
the leading varieties Imperator gave the worst 
results of any, the land being a very stiff clay 
loam on a subsoil of pure clay, but well worked 
to the depths of nearly a foot. Even with good 
culture Imperator produced about three tubers to 
a root only, two of which were diseased ! so I 
have given it up altogether. The much-vaunted 
Bruce also turned out very badly, Magnum 
Bonum, growing alongside it, producing fully 
three times the crop, and sounder and of better 
quality also. The best Potato I have ever 
grown on this soil is Reading Giant, which 
turned out at the rate of eighteen tons per acre, 
affording fine large tubers almost perfectly free 
from disease, and of excellent quality when 
cooked. Satisfaction (Sutton’s) also does re¬ 
markably well here, a large proportion of the 
tnbera running l lb. to 14 lb. each, perfect in 
form, of delicious quality, and capital keepers. 
Beauty of Hebron crops well, and the new white 
variety even better. Duke of Albany yields 
abundantly, but keeps badly, and is of such in¬ 
ferior quality that I do not now grow it. My 
best early kind is Sharpe’s Victor. All the 
Ashleafs get so badly diseased as to be almost 
useless.—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

3369.— Araucaria Imbricata.— It is too 
late in the season now for you to have much 
success iu raising this grand Chilian Pine from 
seed. In a former garden, I saved from 
six to seventeen bushels of seed annually, 
and raised many thousands of seedlings. 


After several trials, both of growing them in 
boxes with slight heat and in cool pits, 
together with sowing in autumn and spring, I 
decided there was a great advantage in sowing 
the seed as soon as possible after it was matured. 
Years ago, when imported seed only was to be 
had, and the transport took much longer 
than it does now, one often got only a small 
percentage to grow. As soon as the cones burst 
and seeds drop, they will commence to 
germinate at once if placed in sandy loam. I 
Found a cool pit much the best structure. Use 
a deep soil of an open nature, and press the 
seeds down deep enough to cover the wing. Of 
course you must place them point downwards. 
Mice are the only enemies you need fear. Do 
not keep them close except during frosty 
weather, when a mat thrown over the frame is 
all that they need. Many Araucarias bear cones, 
but unless the two sexes are adjacent, they do 
not get fertilised. A good seed weighs as much 
as a large Acorn, and even in sound cones there 
are a great number of thin, wafer-like seeds 
that are of no use whatever. The cones mature 
during the second autumn after impregnation. 
On no account use heat, as you then make the 
seedlings tender and gain hardly any time. Like 
most of the Pines, this Araucaria roots very 
deeply in the seedling stage.—P. U. 

-Sow the seeds now in sandy peat, leaf-mould, and 

loam, in pans or boxes, and place in oold frame. Cover 
about one-eighth of an inoh. Keep equably moist and 
shade from not sunshine till seeds germinate. When 
young plants appear ventilate a little at first, and increase 
the ventilation gradually.— E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Querist and answers me inserted in 
Gardihing free (f charge if ccrrespcnients follow the rules 
here laid down for ther guvaance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDunna, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pdblishhl 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardkning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
eery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Ga annum 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8425 — Growing Salsafy— Will someone please to 
eive me some information about the growing of Salsafy ?— 
Exktkr. 

3123.—Planting Clematises.—I have just planted 
three Clematises, and at the time of planting watered 
them. Is this right?—A. M. 

3427. —Rabbit-manure.— Will someone be so good 
as to let me know if Rabbit-manure is a good thing for 
flowers? -Constant Rkadkr. 

3428. —" Asparagus ” Ferns.—I want to propagate 
some "Asparagus” Ferns. How should I proceed? What 
heat do they require?—A Rkadkr. 

3429. —Treatment of Ferns.—Should Adiantum and 
Pteri9 Ferns be put, when at rest, into a lower temperature 
than they are grown in?— A Rkadkr. 

3130. —Annuals for show.— When should annuals 
like Cornflower, Mignonette, Poppies, &c., be sown in the 
open »o as to be ready for a flower show on August 10:h ? 
—X. Y. 

3131. —Keeping cats out of a garden.— Will 
anyone kindly advise me as to how would be the best way 
of keeping oats out of a garden ? Is there any other means 
except poison ?—E. T. 

3432.— Peach-tree losing its flowers —I have a 
Peach-tree, Late Admirable, that is dropping its flowers, 
which are fully expanded. Would anyone kindly tell me 
the cause of it?—J. B., Forfarshire. 

3133.— Grub in Apple-blossom —Would someone 
kindly tell me of a good remedy for stopping flies from 
blowing Apple and other kinds of fruit blossom so as to 
cause the grub in them ?—Organist. 

3434. — Early Chrysanthemums —I shall feel 
obliged if anyone will give me t he names of twelve Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, which will flower out-of-doors not later 
than the end of September ?—R. S. T. 

3435. — Constructing a Tomato-house.—I am 
just constructing a Tomato-house. Would anyone kindly 
tell me how high the beds should be in the inside, and if 
the hot-water pipes should run below the beds or outside 
the beds ? I will have a walk through the oentre of the 
house. Should the pipes go round the walk, and how 
high should they be from the ground? Full particulars 
will much oblige.— John Montoombry. 
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8486.—Garry a elliptic*.— 1 Went to have a Garnra 
alllptioa to train on a south walL When would be the 
beet time to plant, and when might I expect some oatkine 
os it ? I should buy an established tree from a nursery¬ 
man.— Blsii 


3437.—Height of Oapresaos Lawson lane 
late*.— What is the average height of the largest of theee 
trees? I have one 12 feet? inches. If anyone who has larger 
ones would give their height it may be of interest to others 
besides.—H., Salop. 


3438.— Nerint samlenaLa— I have two roots of 
Nerine sarnieneis which have never flowered, though I 
have had them five or six years The leaves oome up 
well, and they are potted in good soil. Should they be 
repotted each year ? -Elsie. 

3itt.— Clematis 'Oonstanee Uliott.— I have a 
Passion-flower Oonetanoe Eliott; it made shoots 0 feet 
long and bore flowers at every paint last year. Should I 
out it back or let it remain as ltls-it is beginning to start 
again into growth ?— Organist. 


8440.— Weeds on a gravel-path — I shall feel 
obliged if someone will kindly tell me what is the best 
thing to use to kill weeds on a gravel path oloee to a Box 
edging ? Is oarbolic aoid a good thing, or would it injure 
the Box ? I do not want anything injurious to animals.— 
0. S. 


8441.—Tropeeolam tuberosum, too .—I am anxious 
to know if Tropnolum tuberosum aod Tropasolum 
•pedoeum are one and the same, as I am under the impres¬ 
sion that they are? Are they propagated from division of 
the roots or seed ? If the latter, will they flower the first 
year?—E lbir. 


8442.—Fern*, too.. In a greenhouse —Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me why the young fronds of my Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns turn brown ? My greenhouse is on the north 
side of the house, is heatsd with hot-water pipes and kept 
about 60 dags. I should also be glad to know what flowers 
will bloom beet in it?—M. O. 


8443.— Fruit trees on Oak paling fences.— Will 
someone kindly give his experience as to the kinds of Apples, 
Pears, or Plums that do best when trained on suob fences, 
aepeo east and west ? Although nominally dose fenots 
there is considerable draught between some of the palings 
which I fear may Interfere with the setting of the fruit.— 
Beomlxt, Kent. 

*444 — Chrysanthemum cuttings —Would 
**E. M.” or someone kindly inform me of the cause why 
so many of my Chrysanthemum cuttings have smarted the 
crow n bud? Should the bud only be removed leaving the 
other three shoots to grow on, or plnoh back the plant to 
a lower joint? Will it be detrimental for exhibition 
blooms? I cannot afford to throw out all the offenders 
as of some sorts every cutting (4) has played this prank. 
Guttings were struck in Deoember and January in the 
usual way. Bouts d Or, Forsyths, Stanstead Whits, and 
Delena are the prlnoipsl delinquents.—E H. P. 

8445.— Pear Bishop’s Thumb— Will anyone 
kindly inform me why my Bishop’s Thumb Pears rot on 
the tree before they are rips ? I have ssveral trees of 
them in my garden; the trees look very healthy, and 
them is, as a rule, an abunuanoe of blossom on them; but 
invariably when the fruit has nearly reached its full size 
sad, of oourse, some time before they are ripe, the 
majority of them commence to rot at the eyes, and even 
those which do not rot on the tree commence to rot at the 
eyes after being picked a short time, and before they are 
fit to eat. What should I do to remedy this T -X. Y. Z. 

3446. — Height of Chrysanthemums. — Will 
** E M.” kindly tell me about what height the following 
Chrysanthemum plants grow to, measuring from the bottom 
of the pot: Mona Bernard, Source d’Or, Bouquet Fait, 
W, Robinson, roseum superbum, Maiden’s Blush, Val 
d*Andorra, Peter the Great? 1 intend stopping these 
twioe to get a nice lot of blooms. Also Mile. Marthe, 
Golden M'le. Marthe, EUse Dordon, Blaok Douglas, 
Automate, Marie Stuart, and Mme. Montels, to be grown 
six blooms on a plant. All of the above plants were rooted 
by the first we<-k in March. Also what is best to use for 
worms in the pots ? I was very oareful last year about try¬ 
ing to keep them out, and kept them standing on boards; 
but when I turned the plants out there were fine fat ones, 
that I suppoee had been gorging my stimulants that I in¬ 
tended for my plants. I heard onoe something about lime- 
water being need for It. but I do not know what strength, 
or how often It should be applied. I shall be much obliged 
for advioe. —W. D. 


8447.—Failure of hot-bed to heat.— Will someone 
kindly enlighten me as to the reason of my hot-bed not 
heating ? I have had a new briok pit built, else about 
71 feet by 6 feet, and 4} feet deep, which I have had filled 
with hone, pig, and oow-manure (principally the former), 
the whole being well trodden down. This I have done 
three weeks ago, and as there was absolutely no beat arising 
from it at the end of two weeks (nor had there been at 
any time during that periodX I decided to try a plan 
recommended by one of your readers—viz., to take out 
Dearly half of the manure and oat a lot of Grass and put in 
the middle, replacing the manure 00 the top. Strange to 
eay that, although the manure when pleoed In a heap on 
the ground showed unmistakable eigne of heating (tn fact, 
it got quite hot in the oourse of twelve hours), after the 
bed had been remade, with the Grass in the middle, it bae 
shown no Bigna of beating whatever. Will anyone tell me 
where the fault le? Have I trodden It too much, or put in 
the wrong kinds of manure, or what?-X. Y. Z. 



hot-house have finished flowering. I have bought 
plants of most varieties reoommenaed in GardbNims 
lately, hut will get any other kinds if I oaa aooompUsh 
my desire to be able to out some, eay every Sunday in 
the year?— Adam. 


To the following queriee brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3449.—Indian Filbert (J. Muir).- Tee, this Is the 
name the seeds are known by, and they are the seeds of a 
Lsguminoee plant called Eotada ecandens, which olimbe 
to a great height, aod the pods sometimes reach 7 feet 
aod more in length. I do not know if i& is in cultivation. 
—J J. 

3460 —Odontogloarnim Mulus.— J. Sbdon sends a 
flower wtaioh is evidently this plant, but I do not oooeider 
it at all a pretty flower ; at any rate, I have seen much hand 
somer forms with a better lip. The plant named Mulus 
usually produces a branohed spike, or it does, eay, when the 
plant becomes auffidentiy strong, and so, perhaps, may 
yours when it becomes robust.—M B. 

8451.—Monkey Bread V. Muir asks what is this? 
It is the fruit of an Afrioan tree called Adaneonia digitate, 
whioh grows nearly as thiok as It is high. It is ooaeldered 
to be the oldest tree upon the earth; some existing specimens 
are said to be five thousand years old. The fruit u oblong, 
nearly a foot long. Another species of this family is found 
in North Australia, bat ice fruits are very much smaller. 

I do not know if they are In cultivation.—J. J. 

3452. — Blaster Palm.— j. Muir Bays I should like to 
know from what tree the Palm usually worn at Exeter is 
obtained ? The flowers that are worn so muoh at Easter 
time aod vulgarly called Palm are the catkins of the 
common Goat Willow (Salix oapreaX I saw it last week 
about the neighbourhood of Dorking, Laatherhead, and 
the neighbourhood, very gay and beautiful. Then 
are many species of Willows whioh are natives of these 
islands alone, but they an a difficult genua to make out. 
The present one Is a very common plant.—J. J. 

3453. — A large Palm.—/. P. M. eayaahe has a large 
Palm in her greenhouse which must be removed. She 
sends a leaf ana drawing to enable me to name it, by whioh 
I eee that it is no Palm at all, but a very fine specimen of 
Draoana australis, and I have little doubt bat it would live 
outdoors in a well sheltered position in the Co. Waterford ; 
but even if you do not like to risk this plan you may out 
the stem partially through, taking out a good out eo as to 
pnvent its dosing up again; then wind to the stem a 
considerable mass of Sphagnum Moss, keeping this always 
sopping wet. Do not allow it to beootne dry for a tingle 
minute and you will be rewarded by its sending out roots 
into it. When this occurs out it a little more at different 
times till at last you take its head quite off, when it may 
be oarefully potted and kept very moist and shade 1 for a 
time, but it will soon root and do well, and you will have 
a handsome plant minus the. bare stem.—J. J. 


NATM 03 OF~PLANTS AND P&T7IT3. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oardininu Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 


POULTRY & R&3BXT& 


queries. 

3464. -Pallet continuing to lay mlniaturw 
tggH f--*j this month 1 bought soma pullets. One of 
them (a full-wised healthy bird) began to lay lately, and lay 
almost every day, the s : ze of each egg being a little larger 
than a marble and without any yolk. Weight, three to 
the ounce. I have now over a dozen all exactly similar. 
Please say is this an unusual oase, if there is any chance of 
the size increasing, or if I can treat her in any way to 
make her lay the ordinary-slssl eggs?—P ullut. 

3455.— Poultry keeping.—Would someone kindly 
give me a little informaoon on poultry-keeping. My 
object in buying what 1 have was to always have a supply 
of eggs. I have a large garden and a good pen, with three 
oooke and ten hens. I intend reducing the oooks to one. 
Should I separate them now? What should I feed the 
hens on for laying, and the quantity and number of tim e s 
to feed per day ? The gentleman I bought them from is 
a friend, aqd he says they are young birds— Minoroas, but 
there are some white ones among them. Are there any 
whits Minoroas? I have had them ten days, aod only htd 
two eggs. I don’t know it I feed them enough or net. 
There is always a great rush whenever any food is taken 
them. I give them plenty of water, but they make It dirty. 
Must the vessels be spotlessly dean when fresh wat*r is 
given?—Zono. 

REPLIES. 

3366.— Hens not eating.—" B. C.’s ” bens 
wore suffering from a severe form of diphtheritic 
croup or canker, and I consider that he acted 
wisely in killing the birds at once. By adopting 
this oourse ho has probably prevented the 
d i sease spreading, and may thus have saved the 
remainder of his flock. The temporary loos of 
eggs—though not easily explained if the other 
fowls have not taken tne disease—is a matter of 
trifling moment If the stock can be spared. I 
cannot this week go into particulars as regards 
treatment, nor is it neoesaary, under the circum¬ 
stances. I may, however, say that whenever a 
disease of this kind breaks oat it is almost the 
best plan to isolate the fowls at once, and thus 
check ite progress. What has caused the pre¬ 
sent outbreak is not easy to say, if the sanitary 
arrangements are good and **B. C.” his pur¬ 
chased no new stock. I would advis > the 
querist to examine the fowl-houses "very care¬ 
fully and remedy any defect which may exist. 
I have recently had a visitation of this disease, 
a newly-purchased cockerel falling a vfotim soon 
after his arrival, and a hen soon followed suit. 
This, I am of opinion, wa* introduced by the 
cockerel, although he came from a large breeder- 
dealer, and was bought at a high price. A 
second hen I killed, bub was more fertsflate 
with another. —Doultfno. 


Names Of plants— Joe.— We cannot name from! 

such scraps.- J. Atkins.— 1, OJontoglossum Oervanteei 

decorum; 2. Lyoaste macrophylla; 3, Maxlliaria grand!- 
flora.— -J. T. M.—l, Acacia Drnmmondi; 2, Leuoopogon 
lanoeolatus: 3 is one of the hybrid Rhododendrons; 

it looks like Duohess of Edinburgh.- C. Hodgson.— 

1, Davallia dissecta; 2, Lastrea glabella ; 3, Adlantum for- 
mosum; 4, 8elaginelta involvena; 5. 8elaginella formosa ; 

6, Gyrtomium faloabum.- J. H. Evans —1, Theophasta 

imperialis; 2, the Loquat (Eriobotrya japonioa); 3, Micro- 
iepla hirta cristata; 4, Antnerioum variesratum; 5, Lygo- 

dium japonloum; 6, Nephrolepia Duffl- Nemo.— 1, 

Vanda tricolor; 2, Dendrobium oohreatutn.- J. Bream 

-1, Dendrobium nobile Oookeoni; 2, Aeridee Fielding!; 
3, Dendrobium lituiflorum; 4, OdootogloMum mulus; 

5, Onoidium dlvarlaatum; 6, Triohopilia tortilla.- 

Q. D. B.—\, Davallia solids; 2, Davallia Maoreaoa; 3, 

Adlantum hispidulum- J. Barclay -Quite an ordinary 

form of Oattleya Triune.—J - . Johnstone. — 1, Sophronitis 
cernua; 2, Lyoaste aromatics; 3, Dendrobium PierardL 


TO OORRBSPONDHNT8. 

We should be gfad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer aueriss by post, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. V. S. Knox.— Apply to Messrs J. Btokhouse A 
Son,, York. — Enquirer, St. Ives.— Wireworm is the 
oausii of the mischief. Bury some pieoes of Potato in 
the ground and mark the spots with sticks, aod take theee 
pieces ot Potato up occasionally and destroy the wire worms 

that you will nod there congregated.- Amateur — 

*• Vines and Vine Culture,’' by A. F Barron, price fie. 8cL, 
post tree from this office.- Willcsden. —Keep the green¬ 

house at a temperature of about 60 dega to 65 deg*, by 
night, and about 60 degs. in the day-time, and the Vines, Ac., 
should do welL 


Catalogues reoeived.-/Vuwun, Ac. w. Paul A 

Co., Bridge of Weir, N. B.- Seeds, Ac. Meson. Yllmorln- 

Andrieux A Co., 4, Quai-de-la-Mfigiaserie, Parts. 1 - 

Hardy Trees and Plants. Mr. F. W. Kelsey, 145, 

Broadway, New York.- Agricultural Seeds. Messrs. 

E. P. Dixon A Sons, 16, Weliington-street, Hull. 


Drawings for “Gardening."— Reader* will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the beet manner , and w%U a ppe ar in duo sourss in 
Gasoaania Illustrated. 


3368.— Feeding Rabbits.—" Burton ” is 
using foods which are far boo heatii»| for young 
Rabbits, and to this I attribute his failure. 
Instead of Bean or Barley-meals I should use 
crushed Oats, and for a change give a little 
Carrot or 8wede Turnips. If any green stuff 
can be got, so muoh the better. Ia most gar¬ 
dens there are a few Cabbage-leaves to be met 
with. The Rabbits, too, are too early, and I 
am inclined to think are too delicately bred. 
At any late, there must be something unusual 
amiss when so many die together and the sur¬ 
vivors cannot be induced to eat.— Doultino. 

3367.— Ducks not laying- —I can say 
nothing as to the absence of eggs beyond sug¬ 
gesting that the birds may be too fat or 
belong to a bad laying strain. Handling the 
Ducks would convince the querist on the 
former point, and enquiry amongst those who 
know how the birds are bred should satisfy one 
as to whether the number of eggs produced ao 
far is below the average. A small ran would 
not be likely to check laying altogether ; indeed, 
last year I knew a cottager with a small ran 
whose birds were very prolifio. Nor would 
the comoany of hens be a drawback, provided 
the birds were well supplied with food.— 
Doultino. 


"Gardening Illustrated" Monthly 1 

Pries 5d.; post Am M. 

"The Garden" Monthly Parts.—TAG journal 
is published in neadf bound Monthly Parts. In tMs form the 
oatoured plates are best preserved, and U 4e most suitable Ar 
reference previous to the issue of the ha l f y early volumes. 
Prise, le. id.; poet Ate, la. M. Complete set of volumes of 
The Ga&dxmAmi Us mmmmsmtut to end of 1881, Arty- 
two vole., price, cloth, 43012a. 

, “Farm and Home" MrnitMy Parts.— This 

journal is published in nmtly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
formU is most suitable for ryertnm previous to tksiism of the 
yearly volumes. Price 54.; post free, 84. 

“Hardy Flowers."— Giving dsscriptions of wp- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamented species. 
M directions for their arr ang e me n t, emtSure, As. Wtfthumd 
Po p ul ar Edition, Is.; poet Am, la 84. 

London: 87, Southamptonwtreet, Strand, W.O. 
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H0U8B ft WINDOW QARDBNING. 


VAN THOL TULIPS FOR ROOM DECORA¬ 
TION. 

Few plants are so refreshingly bright in early 
apring as Van Thol Tulips, and the enormous 
quantities sold in onr flower shops at abont this 
time of year testify to their great popularity. 
They are so easily cultivated that most of us 
might supply ourselves with plenty of these 
lovely blossoms with a very little attention and 
care. The pots containing perhaps five Tulips, 
all in bud, just bursting into bloom, which we 
•ee in florists’ windows, are apt to excite the 
envy of the amateur, whose groups are by 
no means so perfect, perhaps marred by a failure 
amongst the bulbs, or spoiled by the faot that 
one flower is over before the rest open their 
blossoms. Bnt the secret of ensuring a perfect 
potfnl of Tulips is a very simple one. The 
bulbs, obtained as early as possible in 
autumn, are placed thickly—i.e., at intervals 
of three inches each way, in a shallow wooden 
box about eight inches in depth, well drained, 
and filled with very light sandy soil, containing 
a little leaf-mould hut no stable-manure. Here 
they remain in a cool greenhouse (for they will 
nob bear much forcing in their early stages) 
until they show well above the soil, when they 
may be introduced to a temperature of from 
50 degs. to 70 degs., the last allowing for 
■nnahine; but green-fly must now be looked 
for, and sponged off if it appears. A slight 
bottom-heat, such as may easily be had by 
placing the box on the heatea pipes of a 
conservatory, will bring them on rapidly, and 
as soon as the buds can be well seen the bulbs 
may be selected, and potted up without danger, 
placing those together which are equally 
advanced, either three, five, or seven, closely 
in snit&ble-sized pots, which need only just 
hold the plants with as much of the light soil in 
which they grow as can be made to adhere to 
the roots. Plentiful watering, and a top- 
dreming of fresh green Moss will make them 
ready for the drawing-room. I. L. R. 


CYCLAMENS FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 
These lovely and fragrant flowers are of very 
easy cultivation, and the best of room plants, 
for they continue in bloom for many weeks 
at the time of the year when flowers are 
moet difficult to procure, only needing a warm 
sitting-room window and the absence of gas 
to enable them to do well. They can now be 
procured, well set with buds, and will require 
little beyond a regular supply of tepid water, 
an occasional cleansing of their leaves, either 
with a bit of soft, old sponge, and clean, soft 
water, or by setting the plant in a bath, and 
giving it a douche from a rosed watering-pot. 
Cyclamen corms, when once established, will 
last for years with proper care. Unfortunately 
moet furnishing plants, when they cease flower¬ 
ing, receive no attention, and are allowed to die 
for want of water, because the beauty is over for 
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the present, many people fancying that they 
should be dried off, which, in fact, does this 
work most effectually, as the unfortunate plant 
does not survive the prooess. The fact is, how¬ 
ever, with regard to almost ail bulbs and corms 
(though not so often in the case of tubers, such 
as Begonias, &c.), that the time after blos¬ 
soming is the most important period of their 
existence, for it is then that the embryo blooms 
for the next season are formed, and this cannot 
be done without the gradual dying away of the 
foliage, which acts to the corm something in the 
way that our lungs do to ns, and therefore can¬ 
not be suddenly dispensed with. Cyclamen 
after flowering should still be regularly 
watered, though not so often supplied as when 
in bloom, and at the end of May they can be 
sunk, pot. and all, in a half shady border for 
the summer, a mulch of good leaf mould 
and old hot-bed stuff being spread round 
the corms (which should not, however, ever be 
entirely covered) to nomish the plants. Here 
they may stay until September, when the pots 
can be taken up, the plants taken out and 
repotted, shaking off all the old soil, and pot¬ 
ting them firmly in a good compost (which can be 
bought ready mixed), of leaf-mould, loam, equal 
parts, with a little very old manure, and a dash 
of soot, with enough sand to make the compost 
light. Drain the pots thoroughly, and set the 
plants in a sunny window near the glass (if a 
greenhouse be not available) to start, turning 
them round daily, so that each side is evenly 
exposed to the rays of the son. They will often 
be covered with buds when taken out of the 
ground, and should soon begin to open then, if 
kept in a warm room. It is, however, well to 
remove them at night, in frosty weather, from 
the vicinity of the window, and to avoid freezing 
draughts for them, during the time the room is 
brushed in the morning, by taking them into a 
bedroom in cold weather. I. L. R. 


3408.— Plants for a flower-box.— 
There is nothing prettier as a trailer for a 
window-box than a good variety of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium—Madame Crousse or Madame 
Thibaut being two of the best. But the plants, 
to do well, mast be carefully prepared before 
they are put out at the end of May by being re¬ 
potted now and the ends of the sprays pinched 
off, so that lateral growth is encouraged. When 
they have been shifted a week or two, weak 
doses of soot-water should be given, keeping the 
plants in a warm greenhouse with plenty of sun¬ 
shine (or a sunny window will do for them), and 
these doses of liquid-manure, given at first once 
a week, can be doubled as the plant becomes 
strong, so that in this way they should be full 
of bud by the time they are pub out, and will 
make a bright show of colonr all the summer. 
Plants of Money-wort—which grows a long, 
straight fringe of golden blossom—alternated 
with Blue Lobelia, also look well in a window- 
box, or Fuchsias which have been potted and 
sharply cut back in spring, and allowed to make 
long sprays of growth. These can be tied np to 
a neat stick or allowed to hang over the edge cf 
the box as preferred, and will flower profusely. 
Tuberous Begonias, however, of a drooping bnt 
neat habit (such as are sold for growing in 


baskets) are the moat striking objects in a 
window-box, if well grown. They must 1 e 
gradually hardened to the open air, and supplied 
with plenty of water, and a mulch of Moss or 
Cocoa-nut fibre over the surface of the soil in 
which they grow, for their well doing depends 
largely upon the net-work of roots which they 
form just below the soil, and these dry up in 
hobsunshine. As “ J. Goudge” mentions Canary 
Creeper, it is not, however, quite clear that he 
does nob mean climbers, not trailers, as needed 
for his box. If so, he might try Lophospermum 
scandens, a very pretty pale-pink creeper with 
handsome foliage; or Eccremocarpus scaber, 
with bunches of yellow and scarlet flowers. 
These should be bought as strong plants cf last 
year to do well this summer. Seedlings now put 
in would be too late to do much. “ J. Goudge” 
should select plants of any of these things which 
will suit the tints of the Clematis, which may 
be purple, lavender, or white, the variety net 
being mentioned. Rich light soil, plenty of 
water, and soot-water given once or twice a 
week when the box is full of roots will be 
necessary. Flowers surrounded by air and in 
the full sunshine in a window-box need much 
more moisture than if kept in a greenhouse, and 
a regular supply, at least once every day, should 
be given with a douche from a rosed watering- 
pot on warm evenings.—L. R. 

-- Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums would be suit¬ 
able for the purpose, and you will find they will 
remain in good condition until the antnmn with 
a little care. The position is an important one, 
and you want something that will present a gay 
effect. Creeping Jenny, the Tropaeolum, and 
Canary Creeper—the latter, especially, are very 
pleasing—but as you do not seem to care for 
these, select the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Put 
in good strong plants of a well-chosen variety, 
as the clear rose-pink Mona. Crousse, which is 
effective and free.—C. T. 

-Few plants oould be more suitable than Ivy-leaf 

Pelargoniums. A combination of Victoria, Masterpiece, 
Innocence, and Campanula fragilis would have a very 
pretty effect—A. G. Bctls*. 

3385.— Treatment of Spiraea ja¬ 
ponic a- —This plant (presumably bought for 
room decoration) must not be allowed to want 
for water at any time of its existence, although 
it does not, of course, need such plentiful 
supplies after its flowers fade as when it is 
growing rapidly. As soon &b the blossoms are 
over they should be picked off (leaving the 
foliage intact), and the plant can then be put 
out of its pot into any good open border to rest 
for the summer. The root may be divided into 
two or three parts (according to size), and each 
of these will make a good plant for next season. 
The foliage will gradually ripen off, and the 
crowns (or embryo plant for the following 
season) become strong if kept watered in hot 
weather. They can be potted up in November 
or left till March in the open soil, for the plant 
is perfectly hardy. If wanted early they should 
be potted up early, and gradually brought <n 
in slight warmth (a sunny window will do), 
giving them constant supplies of water when 
growth begins, and syringing them often (or 
watering with a rose) to keep off green-fly. 
Plants grown in a window need to be turned 
□ rig^irkBl from 
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round often, or will be lop-sided; but with a 
little attention and care Spiraea japonica is an 
excellent window plant, and moat decorative for 
a table or drawing-room. Should the present 
plant have been starved for want of water after 
flowering it will do but little next season, and 
should be allowed to stay in the open border 
undisturbed for an extra season, when the 
plants will have grown very strong. It is as 
well, however, in this case to take them up in 
the autumn and divide the roots, putting them 
at once again into the border, or they will get 
too large for anything but a large-steed pot, and 
it injures them considerably to divide them 
when they are potted up. Rich soil and , 
drainage is essential for potting Spiraeas.—] 


GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Cyclamens sown In autumn will now be large enough 
to transfer to 6-inch pots ; but spring-sown plants will only 
be in condition for pricking off. Loam of some kind can 
generally be obtained everywhere ; but really good loam 
suitable for general plant-growing is not so common. 
Good loam can easily be distinguished from that of inferior 
quality by its touch. If soft and silky to the feel it may 
be used freely for almost everything exoept hard-wooded 
plants, and when this loam can be had it may be used 
freely in potting Cyclamens, Double Primulas, Ferns and 
other plants for whioh peat is frequently used. Cycla¬ 
mens ripening seed must be looked after, as the seed soon 
scatters. Chinese Primulas, also, and Cinerarias will 
require watching. Early Fuchsias will soon be showing 
flower. My earliest batch of autumn-struok plants, ana 
which have been kept moving all winter, are showing 
blossom-buds. Of course, the plants are not so large as 
they might have been if potted into larger pots. One of 
the peculiarities of Fuohsia culture is this: Almost the 
moment the roots work through the Boil given at the last 
shift, and begin to feel the sides of the pot, blossom-buds 
begin to form, and beyond the elongation of the flowering- 
shoots, there will not be any more growth ; therefore, if 
large plant) are wanted shift on in rapid succession before 
the flower-buds form. Hydrangeas are no# coming in, 
and may have weak liquid-manure. Large specimens are 
very desirable for the conservatory ; but small plants 
rooted last August and now carrying one large truss of 
blossoms In a 5-inch pot are very useful for the drawing¬ 
room table or stand. A small quantity of iron in the soil 
will give a blue tint to the blossoms. Chrysanthemums 
will draw too much if kept now where fire-heat is used. 
Move to cold frame, but cover up nights, as frost sharp 
enough to injure the growth may come yet. Shift on to 
larger pots before the plante get pot-bound, and see that 
no plants suffer for want of water. The watering now is 
getting a rather heavy business; but the sunshine has 
been auite phenomenal for the season, and if a little shade 
is useaover plants in blossom no great harm will be done. 
Do not delay sowing the Primulas and Cinerarias for early 
blooming. It is always advisable to make at least two 
sowings of these things. It is rather a bother now, so 
many other plants require extra space under glass, to be 
oompelled to keep the things going out of blossom under 
oover : but it must be done unless things are to be sacri¬ 
ficed. Forced shrubs if properly looked after need not be 
useless after the first year 

Stove. 

Toung winter-blooming stuff coming on must never be 
oheoked for want of pot room, nor yet be permitted to run 
into weakly growth for want of a timely pinch with the 
finger and thumb. Of course, where there is a warm pit 
or an intermediate house, muoh of this young stuff will be 
moved on from the stove. Cuttings of Gardenias, 
Euphorbias, and Poinsettias should be put in now. It 
often happens that better cuttings of Poinsettias can be 
had later in the season than now or earlier. I have 
nothing to say against late struck Poinsettias, as we are 
always glad to get them late as well as early. They will 
■trike well now in sandy peat or leaf-mould, with plenty 
of sand, in a brisk bottom-heat. Cuttings of Crotons and 
all other foliage plants usually propagated by cutting will I 
do well now. Caladiums, Marantas, and other foliage 
plants are making rapid progress, and mav be increased 
If desirable by division of the roots. Caladiums will do in 
stronger soil than the other plants. I have had all the 
strong-growing Caladiums growing splendidly in turfy 
loam and drainage being properly seen to. The small 
delicate varieties, such as argy rites, will do better in sandy- 
peat without any manure, though a dash of leaf-mould 
will be an advantage. Pot off early-struck Bouvardias, 
and put in more cuttings. Repot Eucharis Lilies should 
it be desirable to break up any of the old clumps. This is 
the best season for doing it. They may either be potted 
singly, or three or more bulbs can be placed In each pot 
The drainage must be perfect, and the soil best turfy loam 
and very old manure. I am always rather reluctant to 
break up old clumps of roots, as it takes so long to work 
up large pots full again so as to produce abundance of 
flowers. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The time is at hand now when a boiler and pipes so far 
as regards greenhouse work will not be required ; hence 
the unheated greenhouse is quite as useful as where 
heat is employed. The Double Tiger Lily is a very desir¬ 
able pot-plant. From three to six bulbs in a large pot 
will make a fine specimen, and this class is hardier and 
less affected by green-fly than the Bermuda Lilies. Flies 
in the centre of the advancing flower-stems are a terrible 
nuisance, and rather difficult to dislodge. Tobacco- 
powder or snuff is perhaps the beet remedy. Variegated 
Grass of large size, suoh as the Arundo Donax variegata, 
and others, are always effeotive. Anything that requires 


a shift may have it now, and, of oourse, Chrysanthe mu ms 
must be kept moving. Musk and other Mimulus will be 
moving now. Some of the hybrid Mimulus are very pretty, 
and will flourish in the cool-house. 

Forcing-house. 

There are plenty of flowers which bloom naturally at 
this seasoq, so flower-forcing is not in many oases so 
urgent; but at this time a warm-house can always be 
utilised profl ably for helping on anything whioh requires 
heat to make growth, or to bring on young stock so as to 
relieve the pressure of the stove. There is besides plenty 
of propagating to be done yet, and in addition this house 
can be made available for Cuoumbers, Strawberries, or 
Figs in pots. 

Cold Frames. 

These are in great demand now for hardening off 
bedding-plante and to relieve the fruit-houses. Temporary 
plaoes may be roughly constructed with boards, to be 
oovered at nights with mats or oiled calico, for pricking 
out Stocks, Asters, and things of like charaoter. Celery- 
plants will for a little time yet require a little shelter 
after pricking off. * 

Window Gardening. 

Give liquid-manure to Pelargoniums. Keep Cinerarias 
and Calceolarias in the shade. Tuberous Begonias are 
now starting, and should be repotted, using turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, with plenty of drainage in the pots. 
Scarborough Lilies where necessary should be repotted. 
Keep the bulbs half out of the soil. They do not thrive 
so well when completely buried. Pinch the long shoots 
of Fuchsias to make the plants oompact in habit, and 
stake all plants neatly. Sponge foliage where required. 
Divide Aspidistras, and repot Palms, Ferns, and India- 
rubber-plants if required. Do not overwater newly.potted 
plante; it will make them unhealthy. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is hers indicated with squatty good 
results. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Recently-planted Roses and shrubs must be mulched 
and watered. For some time now' the weather has been 
delightful, but rather trying to evergreens reoently 
planted. Keep the foliage up by the use of the syringe or 
garden engine. Hundreds of trees and shrubs are annually 
lost for the want of attention in the matter of muioh and 
water. A little mulch of old manure or leaf-mould will 
be beneficial to Carnations, Pinks, and Pansies. I am 
using the old manure which has been taken out of the 
Cucumber-houBes. Old Mushroom-beds well broken up 
and mixed with a little loam will be valuable for the Bame 
purpose. The seeds of hardy annuals will soon germinate 
now if the surface soil is very dry and it is watered just 
previously to sowing the seeds and the latter oovered with 
a little floe-sifted leaf-mould, the seeds will grow speedily. 
When the seeds lie long in the ground the plants are 
often weakly when they struggle through. Ivy on build 
ings if not yet trimmed in should be done at once. Ivy 
will not moke walls damp if trimmed in close annually. 

I usually! take the shears and cut everything off close 
to the wall, or, at least, as nearly as one can use the shears 
without injuring the branohes which cling close to the 
Will. Grass-seeds for the improving of weak or bare 
lawns may be sown now. New lawns also may be seeded 
down, or turf laid if the latter pUn is preferred. If turf 
can be had at a reasonable cost I should prefer turf. It 
is useless expecting to get a good turf in a reasonable 
time by Bowing seeds on very poor land without manure. 
Evergreen shrubs of all kinds, except oonifers, may now 
be pruned. Cuttings of evergreens, both under glass and 
on shady borders outside, must be kept moist. A little 
mulch between the rows will do good. 

Fruit Garden. 

The bright sunshine has been a great help to the fruit 
forcer. Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, and Strawberries 
under gloss have come on wonderfully, but the extra 
warmth and brightness has necessitated extra attention, 
espeoially in the matter of damping down. I never syringe 
Vines after they have broken, but moisture is liberally 
supplied by damping floors and borders. In bright 
weather this damping is done in the middle of the day as 
well aa morning and evening. In a verv hot day a few 
pots of water thrown on the paths of Peach-houses or 
Vineries is a great support to the foliage, and often 
prevents scalding or scorching. Ventilation must be 
closely watohed now, especially in the morning. Begin by 
opening the top lights an inch or two as soon as the 
temperature begins to rise from the effects of the sun¬ 
shine, and increase the size of the opening gradually as 
the temperature rises. There has been a good deal of 
tying required both among Grapes and Peaches. Straw¬ 
berry forcers also have had a trying time, but there are 
compensations—the work of two or three weeks has been 
done in one. This may not in all oases be an advantage, 
■till in most cases rapid growth is desirable. See that 
inside borders are in a moist condition ; both Peaches and 
Grapes will take a good deal of nourishment where the 
drainage is free and the roots active. Strawberries out¬ 
side will soon require mulching with long manure. If the 
weather continues dry the mulch will conserve the 
moisture In the land, and Strawberries are thirsty plants. 
Remove covers from wall trees as often as possible to let 
in air and sunshine, if the covers are close and heavy. 
When flshing-nets only are used they may remain on till 
removed altogether. There is a wonderful prospect for 
Aprioots and Peaches. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Forced vegetables have come on rapidly under the 
influence of the bright sunshine, and have made a corres¬ 
ponding demand upon the time of the cultivator. It is 
glorious to be able to open ventilators to their full width 
Potato's, Carrots, French Beans, and other orops oomlng 
on in frames have benefited immensely by the freer 
ventilation and the weak liquid-manure whioh we have 
been able to give them. Cucumbers in houses worked on 
the non-ventilation system have grown rapidly with the 
paths flooded with water, and just a thin shade for a few 
hours during the hottest part of the day. Where 
Cucumbers are grown on a very large scale the shading 
consists for the most part of thin whitewash, mixed with a 
little else, syringed over the glass. This shades sufll iently 
without darkening over much. T find Cucumbers do well 
under suoh conditions. Where but little air is given 
requent t o p dr es sl ngs of rich turfy oompost are very 


beneficial as the roots are constantly working through to 
the surface. The last fortnight has been a splendid time 
for Tomatoes; blossoms set freely in the buoyant 
atmosphere, and it must be from sheer bad management 
if there is any disease. It Is rather too soon yet to plant 
unheated houses, but the borders should be got in 
condition to secure the plants as soon as it is quite safe to 
trust them in a house without fire-heat. This is a busy 
time in the kitchen garden. Suocessional crops of Peas, 
Beans, Spinach, Lettuces, Turnipe, etc., should be sown. 
Prick off Celery, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Lettuces, 
Leeks, and Onions raised under glass ; sow main crops of 
Carrots, Salsafy, and Scorzonera. Main crop of Beet may 
soon be sown. The Turnip-rooted kind is the earliest, 
and a row or two of this should be got in early. Splendid 
weather for planting Potatoes. Do not forget to give 
plenty of room. E. Hobday. 

Work in tho Town Garden. 

Away from the smoke some amount of shading has 
been necessary during the middle of the day, as for the 
past fortnight or more the sun has been extremely bright 
and hot; but in large towns a lot of this kind of work is 
done for one, the pall of smoke and frequent fogs acting 
as a sort of blind, and largely tempering the sun’s rays. 
In addition to reducing the strain on the plants them¬ 
selves, a little judicious shading saves a lot of labour in 
watering ; but do not carry it too far, for sunshine solidi¬ 
fies the now rapidly expanding tissues, and the more sun 
a plant can stand without distress the better for it in 
every way, as a rule. The more heavily you shade the 
more shade most plants require. A movable blind is best, 
and it should not be drawn down until really necessary, and 
taken off directly the sun begins to go downhill a bit—at 
this season by about 3 p m. at the latest. Propagating 
will still be proceeding, and where a lot of stuff bos to be 
worked up occupies a lot of time. Cuttings of Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Heliotropes, and, indeed, almost anything will 
now root in a very few davs if inserted in well-drained 
pots or boxes of sandy soil, and plunged in a gentle 
hot-bed, or kept warm, close, shaded, and moist 
in a house or pit, which must be well-heated. If 
potted off singly directly roots have been found, and 
before these have run so far as to be liable to get broken 
in the operation, and again kept warm, close, and moist 
for a time till established, such cuttings inserted now will 
often make as good plants by the beginning of June as 
those got in a month or two earlier. Continue pricking 
off seedling Begonias, Gloxinias, and others, for if left too 
long in the seed-pans they often damp or “fog" off 
wholesale. For all work of this kind I like to fill the panB 
nearly half full of drainage, with a layer of rough siftings 
over, and then one oan water them almost ad lib., with 
no fear of souring the soil. I am just now potting off a 
batch of seedling Streptocarpi, which were sown rather 
late last summer, and have stood the winter in “ store " 
pots. Thev are growing fast now’, and promise to make 
capital plahtB. I believe these will prove to be very good 
town plants, but the chief drawback to their general 
culture Is that the seed is so excessively small that it 
requires some amount of skill, and a great deal of care, to 
get it up successfully. Tomatoes ought to be planted out 
under glass as soon as possible now. It is rather early 
yet for unseated houses, but if there is just enough heat 
to exolude frost good strong, well-hardened plants will do 
right enough now. I like the 5-inch pot size to plant out 
from best, either indoors or out. B. 0. R. 


THE COMING WINK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 8th 
to April 15 th. 

Looked over early Tomatoes and rubbed off side shoots, 
tying up main stems, etc. I always mulch the borders with 
short manure when the bottom trusses have set, and tbs 
plants require more food. This mulch is absolutely 
necessary in the case of borders raised above the natural 
level. It saves so much time in watering, and the plants 
do better when ths roots are in an equable state of 
moisture without so muoh watering. Watering in hot 
weather is not an unmixed good, and a couple of inohes 
of short manure as a mulch keeps the roots comfortable 
at a trifling expense. This mulch is beneficial to crops 
growing on warm early borders, whioh are generally raised 
above the natural level considerably. Filled the shelves 
in an unheated house with Strawberry Sir Charles Napier. 
This is a splendid variety for late forcing, where plenty 
of ventilation can be given. Good flavoured Strawberries 
oannot be grown without plenty of ventilation. On hot 
days I open all the lights the full width, and generally set 
open the doors as w'ell for a few hours in the middle of the 
day. The blossoms set so freely when the currents of 
warm sunny air circulates among the foliage and flowers^ 
Soon after three the houses are closed, and the engine or 
syringe is used very freely, rain water which has been 
exposed in a tank in the sunshine being used. This is the 
time to foroe the crop. The thermometer may run up 
above 00 degs. with a saturated atmosphere. The fumes 
are kept down during the day, but I always contrive to 
have the pipes comfortably warm when the natural 
warmth whioh has been shut up in the house declines. 
This, I take it, is the secret of successful foroing. Let the 
sun do the work when it will, but meet the declining 
temperature with the fire. Thinned Peaches in second 
house. The house contains a dozen trees, and ail have 
set better than usual this season, necessitating very muoh 
thinning. When a heavy crop of fruit has been set I hold 
it is a mistake to leave the young fruits that are not 
required on too long. There is one advantage in having 
Abundance ; the fruits left for this crop oan be placed on 
the upper side of the branches, and so be brought imme¬ 
diately under the influence of the sunshine. Put in 
cuttings of oarpet-bedding stuff, especially the bright¬ 
leaved Alternanthera and Iresine. These are very easily 
rooted, and are indispensable for producing the effective 
colonising of the foliage beds; but oarpet-bedding only 
lingers now in most plaoes in comparison with what was 
done 20 or 80 years ago. The time moves so rapidly 
looking hack on the past quarter of a century seems but 
as yesterday in some respects. Sowed more Mignonette 
and Sweet Peas with a large collection of annuals. To do 
them justice annuals should be well done. Sowing 
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annu&la among strong growing herbaceous plants is a 
common praotioe, but not a good one for bringing out all 
the effectiveness of the annuals. I was forcibly reminded 
of this last year. Three years ago I planted a new 
herbaceous garden, and filled in the spaces between the 
hardies with annuals. The latter did splendidly the first 
year, but they have never done so well in the same beds 
since the season during the herbaceous plants have 
occupied the soil with their roots, and the growth above 
around shades the annuals too much. Planted Holly¬ 
hocks, and prepared sites for Dahlias. Trod rhe surface 
of Carnation beds, as the soil must bi firm 


house and a range of frames. The other house 
is heated by a flue which goes round like the 
letter U in shape. I have no’side flues to the 
boiler. The whole acts very efficiently, too 
much so sometimes. The fuel is extremely poor, 
but the large fireplace gets over that difficulty. 
The only drawback is the amount of clinker 
formed—great cakes as'heavy as I can lift; but, 
having no firebrick in the furnace the clinker is 
always free—no sticking fast, very different to 
the stickfast clinker I had to contend with last 
winter. 1 can leave the apparatus ten or twelve 
hours easily.— Economy. 


is not likely to make a good room plant, ai 
surface of the leaves is somewhat wooll’ 
character, and likely to retain any dust fj 
about. J. C. 


BEDDING “GERANIUMS.” 

These very useful plants are frequently lost in 
great numbers during the winter from excess of 
moisture at the root and in the atmosphere, 
and probably a great many more, especially of 
the tender variegated kinds, are lost from this 
cause than by the action of frost. The best plan 
of keeping the stock safe that I have found is 
to get them well rooted either in small pots or 
shallow boxes, and from October until February 
give but very little water at the root, just 
enough to keep them from flagging. The best 
place for them is on shelves near the glass, and 
everything should be kept quite clean. If the 
pots or boxes are just taken off the shelves and 
all decayed leaves picked off, and the surface 
soil slightly stirred it is surprising how the 
plants are benefited. Fire-heat should not be 
used to promote growth at this dull period of 
the year, but more to dry up damp, and for 
this reason it is best to warm the pipes or flues 
during the day, when the ventilators can be 
opened at the same time. Old plants that have 
been lifted and potted need a good deal of 
cleaning to keep the shoots from rotting off, 
and not only the leaves that turn yellow 
require removal but especially the little leaflets 
that form at the junction of the leafstalk and 
stem, for if they are left to decay on the shoots 
they soon affect the whole shoot. A little 
extra attention in getting the stock safely into 
the new year will be well repaid in spring by 
an abundant stock of plants. 

J. G., Hants. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


NEGLECTED GRE EM HOUSE PLANTS. 

PlMELEA SPECTABILIS. 

This fine plant, of which we here give an illus¬ 
tration, was introduced into this country from 
the Swan River district of Australasia nearly fifty 
years ago, and has always been a favourite with 
growers of New Holland plants. The genus 
belongs to the Daphnad family (Thymelaceai), 
and contains numerous handsome species, which 
are alike useful in the conservatory or for exhi¬ 
bition purposes, as they travel well without 
bruising. This plant is a strong, yet compact 
grower, a profuse bloomer, and of tolerably easy 
culture. The soil best suited to this plant is a 
mixture of peat and loam, in the proportions of 
about three parts of the former to one of the 
latter ; to this should be added sufficient sharp 
sand to make the whole feel gritty, whilst 


STREPTOCARPUS. 

Although the Streptocarpus have been known 
in this country for more than thirty years, only 
a very limited number of cultivators thought 
them worth attention. It was left to Messrs. 
Veitch and Son, of Chelsea, to popularise them 
by introducing a greater variety of colours. In 
this respect the improvement has been very 
great, and for the greenhouse we have not had 
a more valuable introduction for several years, 
as the plants are not difficult to raise from seed, 
and one-year-old plants will continue to flower 
the greater part of the summer. Anyone 
having the command of a temperature of 
60 degs. may sow the seed at once, and if the 
young plants are carefully tended they will 
flower towards the end of the summer. It is, 


3447.— Failure of a hot bed to heat — 

No doubt the manure was trodden in the pit too 
firmly, hence the failure. This is plainly proved 
by the fact that when thrown out loosely on the 
ground fermentation at once set in. Fresh 
littery stable-manure alone might have heated 
allright, even in the pit, but pig and cow 
manure I always look upon as nasty cold 
“ soggy ” stuff that is not tit to form part of a 
good hot-bed. If you could add an equal part of 
tree-leaves collected last autumn, or, better still, 
of fresh tan to the stable manure, you would 
secure an excellent and lasting hot-bed.—B. C. R. 

3395- Azaleas after flowering. — If 

your plants are of a good shape they require no 
pruning. Allow the young growth to gradually 
harden off in a cool, shaded spot in the green¬ 
house. When quite ripened you can then put 
them outside on a warm, sheltered border. 
When the flower-buds show remove them again 
to the house. In this way you should have good 
blooms next year.—S. J. 

-The plants have to make their growth after flower¬ 
ing, and should be placed in a warm house to do so ; water 
and syringe freely. Do noc cut them down ; they require 
no pruning. If there is not a heated house, encourage 
them to make growth in the greenhouse. When growth is 
made and buds formed they may be turned out of-doors.— 
J. D. E. 

3380. -Ants in a stove. 


Pimelea spcctabilie. Engraved from a photograph. 


thorough drainage is indispensable. After 
flowering is over the plants should be cut back 
tolerably hard, in order that they may be well 
furnished with foliage at the bottom. Potting 
should be performed just after the stems begin 
to pub forth young shoots ; the soil should be 
made very firm, and water must be carefully 
supplied until the roots begin to get established 
in the new material Just at this time a slightly 
warmer and moister atmosphere will be bene¬ 
ficial, but when somewhat established the plants 
may be removed into the greenhouse again. 
During the earlier growth the shoots should be 
pinched off once or twice to keep the plants 
bushy, but this stopping of the growth should 
be discontinued after the month of July, or 
they will not have sufficient time to ripen up 
and form flower-buds for the ensuing spring. 
The flowers are produced in large woolly white 
heads upon the points of all the shoots, and they 
last in full perfection for a considerable time. 
The variety rosea is rather a stronger grower 
than the typical plant, and the flowers are all 
tipped with rosy-pink, thus rendering it very 
distinot and a fit companion for the species. 


however, in the second year that the plants show 
their true character. They not only send up a 
greater number of flower-spikes, but the indi¬ 
vidual blossoms are increased. The seed is very 
small, and therefore requires to be sown in a 
fine sandy soil, and to be very carefully watered. 
Where bottom-heat is available the seed-pan 
should have the benefit of it. As soon as 
the seedlings are large enough I prick 
them off into another pan, and keep the 
soil about them just moist, and out of 
the reach of the sun. A sheet of glass laid 
on the pan and a piece of paper to afford 
shade in bright weather supplies the most suit¬ 
able conditions for the seedlings. Even as the 
plants get older the leaves retain a better colour 
if a thin shade is put on the glass during the 
hot summer months. It is a misfortune that 
the foliage cannot bear strong sun without losing 
the dark-green colour that they retain when 
grown in the shade, because I find the leaves 
get drawn out unduly in length, which some¬ 
what detracts from their otherwise charming 
appearance. It is a mistake to give the plants 
large pots the first year. I find those 4£ inches 
in diameter quite large enough. In the matter 
of soil these plants are not very particular. 
My stock is growing in an ordinary mixture of 
garden mould, leaf-soil, and sand, and they were 
in flower nearly the whole of last summer. 
Being herbaceous in character, the soil about 
the roots must be kept constantly moist, but 
they must have more root waterings in summer 
than in winter. I am afraid the Streptocarpus , 


___ __-To destroy these mix 

arsenio into a solution of sugar and water, which they 
will devour greedily ; but care must be taken that no 
other animal gets to it. Cover the saucer with a slate 
on the top of it, having a couple of pegs between the 
saucer and slate to let the ants in.—M. J. 

3382.— Treatment of Azalea Mollis. 

—If Azalea Mollis is cut back after flower¬ 
ing, there will be no blossoms the next year. 
A strong, rambling shoot may be cut out, but 
there should be no regular cutting back. The 
reason why Azalea Mollis fails to bloom is 
owing to the neglect to which they are exposed 
in placing the plants outside before the wood 
has had time to harden. If they are kept indoors 
in the same way Indian Azaleas usually are, 
till the wood is getting formed at the base, 
they would flower annually.—E. H. 

- If the plants have been grown for forcing 

they may either be put in flower pots for the 
summer, or be planted out in the open garden in 
good peat soil. The question is asked, “ Should 
the shoots be cut back to 3 inches or 4 inches, 
and then be planted out?” Presuming that it 
is the plants that are to be planted out, and not 
the shoots, I may say they are least trouble when 
well planted in peat soil; but the plants must 
first be inured to the open air by being kept 
for some time in an airy, light greenhouse. It 
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Eoonomy in heating.—I am heating two 
houses, each 20 feet by 12 feet, with an ex¬ 
penditure of not more than Is. per week during 
the recent severe weather. I use refuse coke 
from the gas works, which costs cartage only. I 
have a big saddle boiler over a good-sized fire¬ 
place. This heats the pipes which supply our 
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is best not to prune them at all; the plants 
become bushy enough without it. They may 
also be grown in flower-pots during the growing 
season ; but it may be necessary to shift them 
into larger flower-pots, and they require a good 
deal of attention during the season. They do 
best out-of-doors, and, if well cared for, will set 
a large number of flower-buds.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT. 

FLAVOUR IN FORCED STRAWBERRIES. 

Therf. are many who object to forced Straw¬ 
berries, owing to their being flavourless and 
deficient, to a great extent, of that fine aroma 
and full flavour outside fruit obtains. I fear 
this want of flavour, in early fruits especially, 
has often deterred employers from forcing 
largely. The Strawberry when forced slowly 
ana provided for dessert in May and early in 
June forms a welcome addition to the some what 
limited dessert obtainable at that date. If care¬ 
fully ripened it is very little inferior to fruit 
from the open. Many years ago the question of 
flavour did not receive the same attention as it 
does now, as I cannot remember a single instance 
where the plants were removed to a cooler house. 
In many instances the fruit was ripened in Pine- 
houses, and no thought was given to removal, 
lowering of the temperature, or more air. I 
have heard it remarked that we have made 
great strides in new varieties that are of quicker 
growth and less liable to insect pests, but I 
have not found it so. If tied to three varieties, 
my selection would include two of the oldest 
and, I feel sure, the moat reliable. In Straw¬ 
berries, as in other fruits, there is a wide dif¬ 
ference in quality, and as quality and flavour 
should be the first considerations for the private 
grower, he will not have so wide a selection as 
the market grower, with whom size and colour 
are everything. In very early forced fruits it is 
almost impossible to get both these qualities— 
viz , size and good flavour, so that to some 
extent gives the early fruit a bad name, as large 
fruits are sadly deficient in flavour, and small 
ones are objected to on account of size. Early 
in March I saw some fine ripe fruits that had 
been produced at some cost. They were 
flavourless, whilst fruits of the smaller 
Vicomtesse Hdricart de Thury were of excellent 
flavour, and the weight in the aggregate equal. 
If flavour is desired in early fruit, size must 
not be the first consideration. Of late years 
the large growers (to some extent) have wisely 
given up very early forcing and do not get the 
Strawberries ripe till late in April or May. 
By so doing, the larger fruiting kinds, which 
are best for market, and when sent in good 
condition in the season find a ready sale, can 
be grown. The large grower uses what are 
termed Strawberry-houses, which are generally 
filled at once, so that when the fruit is ripe or 
nearly so a lower temperature is maintained. 
This improves the flavour of the fruit, and 
causes it to be firmer for travelling. In many 
gardens it is not always practicable to give a 
whole house to Strawberries, but late in the 
season cold frames may be utilised and the 
flavour of the fruit much improved. I am aware 
of the labour this involves, but I question if it 
is much greater in the end, as the plants when 
removed to a cooler house or frame absorb less 
moisture, the fruit keeps longer, and the hotter 
house may be put to other uses, while there is 
less discomfort in attending to the plants. 
The question of moisture is a wide one, and often 
is the chief cause of the want of flavour. I do 
not like the saucer system, as it causes the fruit 
to be insipid. Saucers are no doubt good as 
far as labour saving is concerned, but if there is 
a spell of dull weather the flavour of the fruit is 
much impaired. I prefer to use turves placed on 
the shelves or standing space, Grass-side down¬ 
wards, as these check the loss of moisture and 
prevent flagging in hot weather. There are also 
various means to prevent dryness at the root. I 
have a thin board to shade the front of the pots, 
and covered the shelves in some instances with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or decayed leaves where it can 
be done without being untidy in the house. In 
frames the pots may be partially plunged in the 
cool material and much labour saved. What¬ 
ever material is used, the drainage should be 
perfect to allow the water to get away freely. 
If only a few plants are grown, I have used a 
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second pot a size larger, placing the fruiting-pot 
in the empty one, this Keeping the roots cool 
and preventing evaporation. When late fruits 
are grown in frames, much can be done to get 
flavour by the giving of air and attention to mois¬ 
ture. Liquid-manure should be omitted at the 
right moment, as this greatly deteriorates the 
flavour of the fruit. If it is impossible to lower 
the temperature when ripening commences, it 
will well repay the cultivator to remove to a 
oooler house, doing the work carefully so as not 
to bruise the stalks or fruit. G. 


3432. —Peach-tree losing: its flowers. 
—When questions are asked they ought to be 
more definite. In this case not a word is said 
about the conditions under which the tree is 
growing, nor whether it is in a Peach-house or 
on a wall outside. It is in a Peach-house prob¬ 
ably, and the blossoms drop because the tree 
has received a check of some kind, and this is 
more likely to happen when the tree is growing 
under glass. If the house is kept too moist, 
and shut up when in this state, the blossoms 
will drop; an overdry inside border will also 
cause the blossoms to drop off. My plan with 
Peach-trees when in blossom is to keep up a 
rather warmer atmosphere, and as dry a one as 
possible; admit plenty of air by day, and do not 
shut up the house altogether even at night 
The pollen should also be distributed with a 
camel-hair brush from the anthers to the pistil. 
—J. D. E. 

-The variety named (Late Admirable) 

does not always ripen its wood up well, and then 
the flowers drop. I have occasionally had thin 
crops from this cause, and I thiok this variety 
should have a warm, sunny position. I cured 
one tree of this bloom-dropping by moving it to 
another spot, where the border was dryer, and 
the tree had more apnshine and warmth. A 
dressing of lime on the border will probably do 
good.—E. H. 

-It is well known that in the case of some 

sorts of Peaches bud-dropping is an inherent 
failing ; but as f ir as my observation goes it is 
not so with the sort you mention, and it is one 
of the oldest of Peaches. You say that the 
flowers are fully expanded, which indicates that 
the cause arises from something unusual—either 
from the want of root-moisture or a state of 
debility in the tree that is not easily traced. 
As you do not give the age of the tree or state 
whether it is under glass or in the open, you 
increase the difficulty of giving a more definite 
answer.—J. C. C. 

-This variety is not addicted to dropping its flower- 

buds as a rule. Dryness at the roots during the winter is 
the primary cause o( this defect, although a too warm 
atmosphere at the same time will contribute to a loss of 
bloom. Tnere is still another cause—excessive growth 
made during the summer; in consequence the wood is not 
matured.—S. P. 

3433. —Grub on Apple-blossom.— The 
grub is the larv® of the Codlin-moth, and 
though it may be difficult to clear off altogether 
perseverance will soon thin its numbers. The 
trees should be sprayed with the garden-engine 
when the Apples are quite small, at the time 
the moth lavs its eggs in the eye of the Apples, 
usually early in June. Paris Blue or London 
Purple is much used for this purpose. These 
are preparations of arsenic and lime mixed 
with water, and are mainly used because the 
ingredients are cheap and not difficult to apply. 
But there are other things which may be used 
effectually. An insecticide called the Gardener's 
Friend, which forms an emulsion in water, I 
have found very useful. This also is cheap, and 
cleanses the trees effectually where it goes. 
Besides spraying twice in early summer there 
are other means which should be adopted. Many 
use grease-bands to prevent the insects crawling 
up the stems of the trees to secrete themselves 
in winter. Hay-bands may be wrapped round 
the stems of the trees to form hiding-places for 
them, to be afterwards removed and Burnt with 
the insects before they change their condition, 
and lastly, all fallen Apples should be gathered 
and used or destroyed as soon as they drop, 
before the insect has time to crawl out. The 
maggot eats its way to the centre of the Apple, 
and when the vital part is reached the Apple 
falls, and the insect eats its way out, and seeks 
fresh quarters.—E. H. 

-The Apple is exceedingly liable to be 

injured by various maggots and caterpillars 
which destroy the fruit. The Apple saw-fly 


(Tenthreda testndinea) deposits its eggs in the 
Apple-blossoms; but there is no way to prevent 
it from doing this. The only remedy is to 
collect the fallen fruit, which drops off owing to 
the larva? feeding on its interior. It falls from 
the trees when about the size of a Walnut, and 
the best plan is to collect and burn it. Another 
troublesome pest is the Codlin-moth, which 
deposits its eggs in the young fruit. The grub 
is speedily hatched, and eats its way into the 
interior of the Apples, causing them to drop 
off in the same way as the larv® of the saw-fly 
does in this case also. Destroying the Apples 
is the best remedy. As this species spins itself 
a c x?oon on the bark of the trees it is a good 
plan to keep them free from loose bark. The 
cocoons would be found in June.—J. D. E. 

3143 -Fruit-trees on Oak-palingr- 
fence3. —Pears and Apples would no doubt 
do well on the fence facing east, and Plums and 
Apples on the west side; or if you like more 
variety you may have some Cherries on the last 
aspect. May Duke and Bigarreau are two useful 
Cherries. I do not think the draught will do 
serious harm to the blossoms. If I wished to 
plant Pears in such a case I would select triple 
cordons, and lift and replant the trees the third 
year after planting. Even single cordons would 
be better than fan-shape or horizontal-trained 
trees.—J. C. C. 

— Plums would succeed best with an 
eastern exposure, such free setting kinds as 
Victoria, Orleans, Jefferson, Coo’s Golden Drop, 
Kirke’s, and Prince of Wales, would be a good 
selection, as, with the exception of Orleans, none 
are extra early, and in consequence would escape 
the catting winds sometimes experienced when 
in bloom. Apples and Pears would be prefer¬ 
able for a western exposure ; of the former, 
Irish Peach, Lady Suaely, Cox’s Orange and 
King of Pippins, are good dessert, while Lord 
Groivenor, Echlinville, Warner’s King, Stirling 
Castle, and Lane’s Prince Albert, are suitable 
and free bearing kinds in the kitchen section. 
Free growing and heavy cropping sorts of Pears 
are Jargonelle, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Doyenne 
du Comice. Marie Louise, and Pitmaston 
Duchess. Both the Apples and Pears should 
be espalier-trained, while fan-shaped is best 
for Plums.—S. P. 

3445 — Pear “Bishop’s Thumb.” —1 
have known this Pear fora number of ye&rsj.and 
frequently see it growing as a standard in market 
gardens. But I never knew or heard of its 
behaving in the way this correspondent 
describes. It is so opposite, in fact, to what I 
have been accustomed to regard it, that I can 
hardly think it is the same sort. A friend of 
mine has many bushels of fruit of it to dispose of 
every year from standard trees, and he regards it 
as one of the most profitable of second-rate market 
Pears, as it always pays him for finding store 
room for the fruit for two or three weeks. 
Whether “X. Y. Z.” has got the true sort or 
not does not matter much; the trees, whatever 
the sort may be, are not worth keeping, and 
should be rooted out.—J. C. C. 


3441.—Tropesolum tuberosum, &c.— 
This is a distinct plant from T. speciosum. The 
last named was introduced from Chili in 1846, 
and may be propagated from seed sown in a 
frame in a little bottom-heat, or by dividing the 
underground rhizomes. It likes a moist and 
rather shady position in a border of peat-soil. 
The flowers are scarlet, and it has been named 
the Flame Nasturtium. It is a hardy plant, 
but T. tuberosum from Peru is not more than 
half-hardy, and produces red and yellow- 
coloured flowers. It forms tubers at the root-, 
hence its name. Propagate by division or seed. 
—J. D. E. 

-Tropmolum tuberosum is quite distinct 

from speciosum. The former is the Peruvian 
Nasturtium, and has tuberous roots. - The 
flowers are yellow and red, and it has larger 
leaves than speciosum, which is known as the 
Flame-flowered Nasturtium, owing to the 
intensity of its scarlet colouring. The former is 
easier of growth than the latter, succeeding in 
almost any position, while the latter prefers a 
cool site for its roots. For instance, the northern 
s'de of a high wall or hedge, or even that part 
of a shrubbery, over which the long trailing 
shoots will ramble. In any kind of good garden 
I soil both sorts will flourish.—S. P. 
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THB KITOHBN GARDEN, 

EARLY PEAS. 

There are many expedients resorted to in order 
to hasten the growth of early Peas; bat there 
is no way, except growing the very dwarf sorts 
under glass, that has yet produced Peas in 
quantity more than a few days in advance of 
those sown in well-sheltered positions in 
November, protected from mice, birds, and 
slugs. By-tne-way, a good protection for the 



Fig. I-Fm “Laxton’s William tha Furs*.” 


Peas against the ravages of the two first- 
named pests is to sow the seeds on a flat sur¬ 
face, and cover them first with chopped Furze, 
and then mound the earth over the rows, using 
a covering of soil over the young tops when 
they begin to show their green points through 
the ground. To prevent the depredations of 
slugs, a good dusting of sifted ashes, or chaff 
from Barley, is often used with good effect. As 
a precaution against the possible failure of these 
early Peas, 1 nave usually sown a good quan¬ 
tity during January on strips of turf, cut 1 foot 
long and 3 inches wide. These, turned Grass- 
aide downwards, are packed closely together 
on stout planks; the middle of each turf is 
then scooped out, and the Peas sown and 
lightly covered with fine soil. A cool 
vinery suits them admirably until the shoots 
are 2 inches or 3 inches high, when they 
should be transferred to cold pits and hardened 
off by exposure, so as to be fit for planting out 
the first or second week in March. As the 
roots will be found hanging through the turves 
in quantities, wide drills should be drawn, and 
each turf should be carefully replanted. The 
rows should then be staked at once, and light 
evergreen branches should be placed a short dis¬ 
tance from each row, for the purpose of break¬ 
ing the force of the rough winds that usually 
prevail at that season. On a south border, thus 
planted, Peas in quantity may be generally 

S thered about the last week in May. Two of 
e very best early kinds are the following varie¬ 
ties—namely, Sangster’s No. 1, a white Pea (also 
known as Ringleader and Prince Albert, and 
by some thought to be identical with Daniel 
O'Rourke) and Laxton’s William the First (see 
Fig. 1), a very fine kind, not quite so early 
as gangster** No. 1, but superior to it from the 
fact that it produoes Pp<~ 
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and excellent flavour, and it also continues 
bearing for a remarkably long time. A good 
Pea to sow to closely follow on after the earliest 
.kinds is Laxton’s Supreme (Fig. 2). H. 


KIDNEY BEANS IN POTS. 
Constant supplies of Kidney Beans are indis¬ 
pensable in numerous cases, and being fully 
appreciated as an extra choice vegetable, private 
gardeners do not, as a rule, begrudge the 
amount of labour and valuable space necessarily 
devoted to their culture. It is my firm belief, 
however, that they are not nearly so liberally 
treated as they ought to be, the consequence being 
a rather weakly growth, a plentiful supply of 
red-spider, and light crops of Beans. No amount 
of overhead syringing and atmospheric moisture 
will prevent the spread of red-spider over half- 
starved plants, and at least a third of the pods 
that show on starvelings turn yellow and drop 
off. In mv younger days I have three-parts 
filled hundreds, I may say thousands, of pots 
with very poor mixtures of soil—anything being 
thought good enough for Beans—and when the 
lants were high enough for staking this was 
one, a top-dressing of fairly rich compost being 
given at the same time. Similar treatment is 
common enough at the present day, but it is not 
worthy of being designated good culture. The 
Beans are simply starved before the top¬ 
dressing is given, while the latter puzzles or 
misleads those who water the plants, and is 
of little real service in any case. Instead of 
using such poor soil it pays well to give the 
Beans a compost consisting of two-parts of 
light loam—if fibrous so much the better—to 
one of flaky manure or old Mushroom-bed 
manure, adding a sprinkling of lime-rubbish, 
wood-ashes, and well-charred garden refuse. 
The requisite number of 9 inch pots should be 
nearly tilled with this light compost, pressing 
or jarring this down only moderately hard, from 
nine to a dozen seeds being sown in each, and 
covered with about 2 inches of soil. Enough 
space should be left for watering. Crowding 
the plants is unwise, and the number should 
early be reduced to about seven in each pot, 
these being lightly staked up before they are far 
advanced in growth. The best places for these 
Beans are the back shelves in three-quarter 
span-roofed forcing-houses, and the walls and 
front stages or beds in the fronts of similar 
houses, a strong heat and plenty of light being 
desirable, though they can be brought on slowly, 
but profitably, from this state in intermediate 
temperatures. When a tempting compost is 
provided, the roots quickly overrun this, while 
the plants grow healthily and sturdily, quickly 
coming into full bearing. Before they give 
signs of requiring liquid-manure, soot-water, 
answering well at first, should be given, and 
when the pods are growing the plants should be 
fed up daily, never once being allowed to become 
dry at the roots. Thus liberally treated, they 
retain a healthy, clean appearance up to the 
last, and the crops are most satisfactory. 
Mixing a little lime instead of lime-rubbish with 
the compost has frequently been tried with good 
results, this apparently causing a more sturdy 
growth, the leaves of the plants being of a dark- 
green hue, while the productiveness is all that 
can be desired. M. 


3375— Potato disease.— The following 
particulars may be of value to “Carter.” I 
think that sulphate of copper will be much used 
in the future for the prevention of Potato 
disease. Here are a few facts. Last year an 
important experiment was carried out by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., of High Holborn, and 
this plan of meeting the Potato scourge has been 
so satisfactory in France that the great French 
chemist, Dr. Aime Girard, says the mixture 
may be confidently recommended as a preven¬ 
tative of the Potato plague. Messrs. Carter 
planted about an acre with Potatoes in ten double 
rows, the drills 36 iocheB apart, as plenty of 
light can then get to their branches. The kinds 
planted were Myatt’s Ashleaf, Snowdrop, Beauty 
of Hebron, and others, the whole piece of ground 
being divided into four equal parts, of which the 
first and third were dressed with the Bouille 
Bordelaise, and the second and fourth left 
undressed. The strength of the mixture was 
m follows : 22 lb. of sulphate of copper, 22 lb. 
of unslaked lime, and 100 gala, of water, this 


being the quantity necessary for an acre of 
Potatoes. The sulphate of copper was of 
98 per cent, purity, and the Macclesfield patent 
sulphate of copper, the same as used so success¬ 
fully by M. Girard. The first and third quarters 
were dressed with the Bouille Bordelaise on 
July 11th and August 2nd, and the second and 
fourth left undressed, the mixture being applied 
thoroughly on both surfaces of the leaf. The 
disease appeared early in September in the 
undressed portions, and when lifted it was found 
that, as far as some tubers are concerned, the 
yield was about 2 tons per acre more than in the 
undressed portion (the two plots being less than 
half an acre). Another noticeable feature is that 
the quality of the tubers was better. I saw the 
experiments snd vouchsafe for the accuracy 
of the above particulars. I think that the 
Bouille Bordelaise will be much used in the 
future as a preventative of Potato disease, a 
pest that has for years engaged the attention of 
Potato growers and others.—C. T. 

3435. — Constructing a Tomato-house. 
—Why do you not state wbat kind of house 
you are building ? As there is a “ walk through 
the centre,” I presume it is a span-roofed 
structure, but you give no guide as to the height 
or width. If above 12 feet in width, I should 
advise you to have two pathways, with a narrow 
bed to take a single or double row of plants on 
each side, and a wider one in the middle. As a 
rule, I like to see the beds in a Tomato-house 
raised about 1 foot above the level of the path, 
but it does not greatly matter; in some cases 
the plants are set out on the floor level—in the 
ground on which the house stands—and in others 
on beds raised more than a foot; in either oase 



with good results, if the treatment is right. As 
regards the arrangement of the pipes bottom- 
heat is quite unnecessary, and, as a rule, the best 
place for the pipes is along the sides and the 
ends of the house, next the glass or outside 
walls. Unless very early fruio is wanted, a 
single row of 4 inch piping all round will warm 
a house not exceeding 12 feet in width, nor 7 feet 
in height, quite sufficiently ; but two rows of 
the 3-inch or 4-inch size would be better, of 
course, and if the structure is wider or loftv, 
two or three more rows might be fixed along the 
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pathway, or way®, with advantage. Provide 
plenty of large ventilator! both in the roof and 
along the sides.—B. C. R. 

The height of the inside beds should 
depend on the height of the side-lights, if any. 
Supposing there are no side-lights and that the 
roof rests on a wall 2 feet above the ground line, 
with ventilators fixed in the wall, the height 
of the beds need not be more than 9 inches or 
1 foot above the level. The hot-water pipes 
should be placed ronnd the sides close to the 
wall, and the top pipe about 6 inches from the 
glass at the highest point. If you intend the 
house to be any use this season for Tomatoes 
you must push on the work with all possible 
speed.—J. C. C. 

3425.— Growing Salsafy.—' This requires 
about the same treatment as Carrots, and 
should be sown now in drills about 12 inches 
apart, to be thinned out when large enough to 
6 inches apart in the rows. The land should 
be deeply cultivated, but not freshly manured, 
or the roots will fork out and be of little value. 
Salsafy forms a good rotation to Celery, the 
old manure in the trenches being thoroughly 
blended with the soil of the intervening spaces. 
—E. H. 

-Salsafy is an easily cultivated plant; 

but to do it well it requires a very rich soil and 
a fairly open position in the kitchen garden. 
The plant produces long tapering roots, and 
requires soil trenched about 2 feet deep. Sow 
the seed in March or April in shallow drills 
made with the corner of a draw hoe. Sow 
very thinly, as the plants have to be thinned 
out to 8 inches or 9 inches apart in the rows. 
There is no more trouble in cultivating them 
than there is in growing Carrots or Parsnips. 
The roots are ready for cooking in October, and 
may be used during the winter ; but it is desir¬ 
able to dig some up in November, andput them 
in sand in case a hard frost sets in. The roots 
left in the ground can be used in open weather 
and in the spring.—J. D. E. 

- This excellent vegetable must not be 

sown too early, or the plants are very liable to 
run to seed the same season, and if this occurs 
the roots become woody and useless. The best 
time to sow is probably the third or fourth week 
in April, and then, as a rule, very few of the 
plants will “ bolt." The soil must be deep and 
moderately rich, the best way to make a good 
bed being to trench it 2 J feet deep the previous 
autumn, working in at the same time a fair 
amount of well-decayed manure, but chiefly 
towards the bottom of the trenches, or the crop 
may be grown with good results after Celery. 
In any case, no manure ought to be applied for 
some months before sowing the seed, or the 
roots will fork. A liberal dressing of burnt soil 
on or near the surface will ensure a rapid and 
healthy growth. Sow the seed rather thinly in 
drills a foot apart and an inch deep. When the 
seedlings are about 3 inches high thin them 
out to 6 inches or 8 inches apart, the latter dis¬ 
tance if roots of the largest size are required. 
Keep the surface free from weeds, and, at the 
same time, in an open, friable condition by the 
frequent use of the hoe between the rows, and, 
if possible, the bed should be watered occasion¬ 
ally in dry weather. The roots will be fit for 
use in October and onwards.—B. C. R. 

3471.— Good King Henry.— In Gar¬ 
dening, March 11th, “A. G.” asks whether the 
leaves or the roots are used for cooking ? The 
roots are not used. The stems and leaves 
together are cooked and used in precisely the 
same way as Spinach, and are of excellent 
flavour, or the thick stems tied in a bunch may 
be cooked in the same way as Asparagus. As 
regards the time when it is in season, that 
extends over a long period with a little contriv¬ 
ing. This is what I have done for several years, 
with a bed of three rows 18 inches apart, and 
15 inches between the plants: I co mm ence at 
one end of the bed, early in January, with a 
dozen 12 inch plant pots, placed upside down 
over the first dozen roots ; then cover the pots 
with fresh stable-manure to the depth of 3 feet, 
so as to form a good hot-bed, and by the begin¬ 
ning of February I have some ready for use 
which is blanched and beautiful. The next 
portion of the bed, on which I set a Cucumber- 
frame with glass, is ready for use now. Then 
oomes the last portion in the open air, which 
will last till other vegetables are plentiful— 
Henry James, RdfaMr 
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OHRYSANTHHMUMS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Young plants are now making rapid progress, 
and if a successful flowering period is to be the 
end of nearly a year’s work, they should on no 
account receive a check in their early stages. 
Therefore, promptly give the later struck—and, 
in fact, all which by the quantity of young roots 
show that they require it—a shift into larger 
pots. At this time of the year they quickly get 
pot-bound. Many a promising lot of Chrysan¬ 
themums has been stunted through the potting 
being delayed even a week after the plants 
have reached the proper stage, when the 
roots want more room. It is not safe, per¬ 
haps, in any locality to stand the plants 
entirely out-of-doors thus early in this month, 
but still they ought now to be treated as slightly 
protected hardy plants. The lights may be 
taken off during the day and only returned at 
night, and to ward off heavy showers of rain or 
cold, cutting wind. Exposure and sun may 
cause some of the leaves to flag a little; but 
this will do no harm, and I would not advise 
sprinkling the plants in the middle of the day 
to prevent it. I have had the leaves scorched 
from no other cause than this in my axiety 
about the same looking a bit distressed. Nor 
do 1 favour syringing the plants from this time ; 
there is always plenty of moisture about them 
through watering in the ordinary way. Especi¬ 
ally in low-lying districts should excessive 
moisture be avoided. Mildew generally comes 
soon enough without aiding its advent. Green 
and black aphides are sometimes troublesome 
at this season, but they are easily killed by a 
dusting of Tobacco-powder. The same powder 
will also destroy thrips, which in some 
collections do a great amount of harm. It is 
well to wash this off with the syringe the 
morning after using it overnight before the sun 
reaches the plant. As overcrowding is a 
prevalent error in plant cultivation, it may be 
timely to again mention how advisable it is that 
young Chrysanthemums should have plenty of 
room to grow, light and air playing among them 
being so essential to success. Continue to pinch 
out the tips of the shoots of those plants that 
are to make bushes, and place a little stick to 
those that are to have one stem. A point in 
connection with the latter is the number of 
flowers that each plant should carry. The 
orthodox number appears to be three. In a 
former note I named a few kinds that pay for 
cultivating for the small number of one, or at 
the most two, but I am equally well satisfied 
that in the case of many sores, especially of the 
Japanese varieties, better results than obtain 
would follow if each plant were allowed to 

r irfect from four to six flowers. I believe that 
am right in saying that many ill-formed buds 
owe their origin to growth that is concentrated 
upon too few shoots. Size of blossom is so much 
in our thoughts that strength in the plants is 
overdone. The same as in animal life, however, 
hardly two Chrysanthemums have a like con¬ 
stitution. For example, Sunflower, W. H. 
Lincoln, M. Bernard, Gloire du Rocher, Puri¬ 
tan, Violet Rose, E. Molyneux, Avalanche, 
W. W. Coles, Mile. Marie Hoste, Meg Merrilies, 
Bouquet des Dames, to name a few, cannot well 
be grown too strongly, and the three flowers 
may be quite as many as the plant will bring to 
perfection. But on the other side may be named 
such excellent sorts as Viviand Morel, Florence 
Davis, Etoile de Lyon, A. H. Neve, Stanstead 
White, William Tricker, Mme. John Laing, 
Sarah Owen, Anna Hartzhorn, which must 
not be overdone. I take this as a guide in the 
case of a new variety. If it possesses in its 
what may be called ordinary or undeveloped 
state an extra number of florets, and in all cases 
comes full to the centre, then allow plenty of 
shoots to grow, but if the opposite to this show 
itself, concentration must do the order of the 
day. In the matter of incurved sorts again, 
three blooms have been the number for each 
plant to carry, and believed in so long, that one 
almost seems afraid to recommend a larger 
number. However, I have for some time ob¬ 
served the ways of the Chrysanthemum in other 
collections as well as my own, and have often 
noticed in a plant, say, of Empress of India, 
that the weakest shoot supplies the most comely 
bloom. It is exactly the same with the family 
of incurved sorts that have sprung from the 


variety Prinoess of Wales, most beautiful flowers 
certainly. 1 always attempt to get strength 
and substance in the plant by striking early and 
so on, but allow each to give from four flowers, 
otherwise a bud will contain too many florets to 
develop a perfect bloom. Some of the incurved 
class, which must, however, have strong shoots 
to get anything approaching a large and full 
flower, are the Princess of Teck family, Bar¬ 
bara, Golden Eagle, Refulgens, Nil Desperan- 
dum, Mr. Brunlees, Princess Beatrice, Novelty, 
Mr. Bunn, and so on. The new class 
for thirty-six distinct incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which will appear in the schedule 
of the National Society this year, will no doubt 
induce some growers to cultivate again old sorts 
that have been discarded. This is well, per¬ 
haps, for, although small, many of the kinds of 
past days are pretty. Among them may 
be mentioned Aim6e Ferrtere (renamed Mme. 
Gayral) (white, tipped purple), Baron Beust 
(chestnut-red), Cherub (orange-bronze), Isabella 
Bott (pearly-white), Lardy Carey (rose-lilao). 
White and Pink Venus, Nonpareil (lilac). 
Beauty (blush-pink), Eve and Mabel Ward. 

H. S. 

3444.— Chrysanthemum cuttings. — 
The plants are making their first natural break, 
although it is early. So much depends, how¬ 
ever, upon the manner in which the plants have 
been grown. If in their early stages they were 
kept rather warm, or if the growth has been in 
any way drawn up through want of light, or a 
sufficiency of air to keep them stocky and back¬ 
ward in their growth. All these matters of 
detail tend to hasten or retard the first natural 
break, as the case may be. As “ E. H. P. ” 
speaks of the three shoots formed below the 
bud, it appears to be simply a case of premature 
growth, and not, as he fears, persistent bud 
formation. Pinch out the flower-bud at once, 
and all growths but three of the most promising. 
These are generally those nearest the point 
where the flower-bud formed. By removing 
promptly all surplus shoots as well as the bud, 
the whole energy of the plant is concentrated in 
the selected three shoots. Place a light stake to 
the plant, securing loosely, yet firmly, the three 
shoots to prevent an accident. Should any of 
the plants show a flower-bud in the point of the 
shoot and give no prospect of new growths 
being made from the nodes below, cut the plant 
down to within 4 inches of the soil, and take up 
another shoot from the base.—E. M. 

3446 — Height of Chrysanthemums. 

—It is difficult to say what height the plants 
will grow when managed as bushes by topping 
them twice, as so much depends upon wheu 
they are topped and what height they are 
allowed to grow before topping them. The 
position which the plants occupy during their 
early stages of growth has much to do with the 
height of the plants also. If they occupied a 
position somewhat dark, or a distance from the 
glass in the greenhouse, they would naturally 
grow taller than though they had been kept 
close up to the glass in all stages. It is much 
easier to give the approximate height of the 
plants when they are cultivated on the large- 
bloom principle. If “W. D.” intends topping 
them twice, I should advise that the first take 
place at 4 inches from the soil, repeating the 
topping when 5 inohes more growth is made. 
Presuming that pots, 9 inches in diameter, are 
employed, the plants will grow something near 
the undermentioned height: Mons. Bernard, 

3 feet; Source d’Or, 4 feet; Bouquet Fait, 

5 feet; W. Robinson, 5 feet; Roseum superbum, 

4 feet 6 inches ; Maiden’s Blush, 5 feet; Val 
d’Andorr^, 3 feet; Peter the Great, 4 feet. 
The Pompons and Anemone Pompons named 
will grow on an average 3 feet high. Pots 
8 inches in diameter, inside measure, will suffice 
for this section. Porter’s wire-woven crocks are 
the best preventive of worms entering the pots. 
Place one at the bottom of each pot, adding the 
ordinary quantity of drainage beside. Should 
any worms find their way into the soil, how¬ 
ever, lime-water will cause them to come to the 
top of the pot by soaking the soil thoroughly 
once. Place a handful of quicklime in a 3-gallon 
oan of clean water, well stirring it, and allow it 
to- settle. If the lime does not settle to the 
bottom of the water, but is held in suspension, 
add more. It cannot be made too strong, 
because the water «*nnot oontain more lime 
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than a certain quantity, which is harmless to 
plant-life. Be careful, however, not to stir the 
water when applying it, but pour it on gently, 
leaving the sediment at the bottom. If one 
doee doca not remove all the worms, give another 
in ten days.—E. M. 

Site .—Early Chrysanthemums —The 

following varieties will be found to succeed out- 
of-doors, but the manner in which the plants 
are managed, and the weather experienced 
during the month of August and September, 
will much determine whether all will flower 
before the end of the latter month or not. They 
all will before the middle of October, at any 
rate. The best way to treat the plants is to 
allow them to grow without any topping of the 
shoots whatever. In this manner they will 
flower earlier than though the points were 
pinched out of each once or twice. Should the 
weather be hot and dry during the summer, the 
plants will derive much benefit from copious 
supplies of water and occasional doses of liquid- 
manure, not too strong, and a light mulching of 


PROPAGATION OF TREE PEONIES. 

In reply to “J. R.,” “ S. J.,” and “ Brix- 
tonian,” these are generally propagated by 
grafting on the stout, fleshy roots of the her¬ 
baceous kinds. Increased in this way, plants 
make much more rapid progress, especially 
during their earlier stages, than do those that 
are raised from cuttiugs. The present season ia 
very suitable for grafting; indeed, from now 
till the end of August is the best time of the 
year for carrying out this operation. The most 
suitable stocks are any of the numerous 
varieties of P. albiflora, and all that is required 
is to take the tuber (leaving on it as many 
fibrous roots as possible), and having fashioned 
the scion in the form of a wedge, the upper part 
of the fleshy root must be split for a certain 
distance, and the wedge shaped base of the 
scion inserted therein. It must then be tied 
securely in position, and the point of union 
covered with grafting-wax in order to render 
all air-tight. Of course, in inserting the graft 
in position, care must be taken that the bark of 


planted out or potted into larger pots. During 
the winter care must be taken not to overwater 
them; indeed, they will require very little 
water while dormant. Layering is also another 
way by which Tree Peonies can be increased, 
but of course it can only be used where there 
are good-sized specimens, from which a few 
branches can be readily spared. This operation 
is best carried out in the autumn, when the 
portion of the branch that is to be buried must 
be partially cut through, and a tongue formed 
as a nucleus from which the roots will spring. 
The branch must be held firmly in position by a 
peg or pegs, and if the soil is attended to in the 
matter of moisture roots will be formed the next 
season. Besides these methods, when a plant is 
established on its own roots it can often be 
split up into several pieces, leaving sufficient 
fibrous roots on each to support it. Seeds 
seldom ripen in this country, out when they are 
obtained no time should be lost in sowing them, 
a good soil for the purpose being an open, sandy 
loam. After sowing the seeds they should be 



Oca Rbadsrs' Illustrations : Tree P®ony at Easton Lodge, Monkstown, Go. Dublin. Engraved (or Gardkxino Illustrated from a 

photograph sent by Mr. Greenwood Pirn. 


partly-decayed manure spread on the soil for 
about 1 foot wide around the plants. This keeps 
the roots cool daring dry weather, and arrests 
the evaporation of moisture from the soil. 
Mme. C. Desgrange, white; O. Wermig, pale- 
yellow ; Mrs. Hawkins, rich-yellow; Lady 
Fitz Wygram, white ; E. G. Anderson and Hon, 
golden-red, reverse crimson ; Bouquet Estival, 
deep rose, reverse silver; M. E. Pynaert Van 
Geert, yellow, striped bright-red; Lady Selborne, 
white ; Isadore Feral, rose-lilac; Grace Attick, 
white ; W. Holmes, rich-crimson-brown ; Mme. 
la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, red and orange. 
—E. M. 


3427. —Rabbit-manure. —I should say that 
rabbit-manure is not good for flowers or anything 
else. I have never used it, but from what I 
have seen of its influence on Grass where these 
creatures abound in a wild state, it certainly 
does not point to its possessing any manurial 
value, but rather the other way, for Grass refuses 
to grow where there are many of their droppings. 
A tablespoonfnl of soot mixed with a pint of 
■oil would be a safer stimulant to use.—J. C. C. 
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both stock and scion fit perfectly ; and should 
there be a very great difference between the two 
in size, the wedge-shaped portion of the scion 
may be so fashioned that an exact union is 
effected only on one side. The most suitable 
grafts are the good clean shoots without flowers, k 
although when any particular variety is re¬ 
quired in qn&ntitythe shoots that have flowered 
may also be used for the purpose. After graft¬ 
ing, these Peonies must be potted sufficiently 
deep in the soil to completely cover the point of 
union, and for some it will be necessary to use 
pots deeper than the ordinary size, as the thick 
fleshy roots will prevent the plant being buried 
low enough in the soil. After this is done they 
may be placed in a close frame, and care must 
be taken not to overwater till a union is com¬ 
plete, which, generally speaking, will occupy 
about a month. No heat is needed for carrying 
out this operation successfully, but the plants 
must be carefully attended to in the matter of 
•hading, watering, and other particulars. After 
a union is complete the better way is to leave 
the plants in the frame till spring, when, after 
all danger from frosts is over, they may be 


placed in a frame, where they will lie a long 
time before germination takes place, and as 
their rate of progress afterwards is by no means 
rapid, it is necessary to wait several years before 
they flower. The accompanying illustration 
k shows a fine old specimen of Tree Pieony in 
flower, O. 


3391.— Liquid manure.— Bedroom slops 
would hardly suit; in fact, would be in every 
way objectionable. If you have absolutely no 
space to keep liquid-manure in, you shonld get 
some good, well-decayed manure a week or ten 
days before you want to use it Soak it in 
water, say a gallon of water to a good shovel¬ 
ful of well-rotted manure. Keep it occasionally 
stirred until fit for use. The solids left in the 
mixing-tab can then bo dug into the ground if 
wanted, more or less water to be used as 
strength is wanted.—S. I. 

3330.— Anemones from seed.— Sow the seed now 
in boxes of fine soil, and when the young plants have 
grown a little prick them out In boxes or fn a border 
3 inches asunder. When the leaves decay dig up the 
email tubers and plant them again in October. They must 
be under glae* to flower in February or March.—J. D. E. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

PYRETHRUMS. 

It does seem somewhat odd that such very 
hardy herbaceous roots as are Pyrethrums should 
yet be so impatient of division and even of 
removal. Ordinarily all such roots may be 
divided with ease and safety. These particular 
plants, however, are exceptions, and need very 
much care in their winter culture; still, it is far 
from being difficult to increase stock once the 
varieties are established, by taking off some of 
the young growths early in the year and putting 
them singly into tiny pots, rooting them quickly 
in a little bottom-heat, and thus ensuring in that 
way not only an abundant stock, but a constant 
supply of young plants. When such is the case, 
it is not worth while to trouble about the reten¬ 
tion of very old roots, which may in such cases 
be dispensed with. Shoots invariably break up 
rather more thickly from well-established roots 
than is desirable for retention, and therefore the 
thinning of them out for the purpose of pro¬ 
pagation is good at once to increase stock and to 
give stouter growths for producing flowers. But 
it is not easy for the most enthusiastic fancier of 
these hardy flowers to keep pace with raisers of 
new varieties, even if thought desirable. Possibly 
any beginner in the cultivation of Pyrethrums 
would find it difficult enough to make the best 
selection of a score of doable and the same 
numberof single forms out of such a stock as even 
Messrs. Kelway and Sons have, for they cata¬ 
logue over 100 double and nearly as many single 
sorts, whilst other raisers have sorts in abund¬ 
ance. A good selection from any list is not 
easy, because the differences between one and 
another or between one score sorts and another 
score is perhaps trifling. The real advance 
made in Pyrethrums is not to be measured by 
comparing one variety with another so much as 
by contrasting what was the best of twenty 
years ago with the best of to-day. It is specially 
interesting to find how in that time single forms 
have become popular. It is very probable that, 
as a rule, they are more so than the double 
forms are, for after all a double Pyrethrum 
flower is not one of the most pleasing or attrac¬ 
tive forms, especially for what is termed 
domestic decoration, much as they may be in 
favour with those whose chief notion of the 
value of flowers is that they are of rotund form, 
very enduring, and good for exhibition. The 
single Pyrethrums have given to us in their 
large Daisy or Marguerite blooms colour so 
charming, that they almost resemble Paris 
Daisies artifically coloured, for it is difficult to 
tell them from the popular Marguerites, except 
by their colours. One particular advantage 
found in having young plants from cuttings 
put out every year to bloom is that they not 
only flower later than do old plants or stools, but 
may be still later if the flowering-stems be 
pinched when half grown, so as to encourage 
the throwing out of side flowers, which, if 
smaller than are the ordinary ones, are not the 
less welcome because the bulk of the blooms 
is over. Pyrethrums like a deeply-worked and 
fairly holding soil, well manured, and very clean. 
Each winter a top-dressing of short manure, 
lightly forked in, will be productive of much 
good. It is, however, perhaps best to leave 
the addition of dressings of this sort until after 
the needful stock of cuttings has been taken 
from the stools. The plants should have ample 
room, as the growths spread widely if not 
unduly bunched in the tying up. A. 

3387.— Violets for outdoor culture.— 
Violets deserve to be well cultivated, and this 
must be if very fine flowers are desired. The 
position for the plants should be open, and the 
soil fairly light, not too rich, as upon very rich 
ground they run to leaf, and bear very few 
flowers. If the soil is heavy it must, therefore, 
be lightened by the addition of gritty material, 
suoh as roadside scrapings. This is a very good 
season to plant, finishing the work before April 
is over, but the earlier the planting is done the 
better, as then the plants get well established 
before they are likely to suffer from hot and dry 
weather. The rows should be one foot apart, 
and the plants nine inches apart in them. 
Take care to make a good commencement by 
having strong, sturdy examples, as with weakly 
subjects it is not possible to getL satisfactory 
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results. Showery weather should be taken 
advantage of for the work. When the planting 
is finished, give a thorough watering to settle 
the soil about the roots, and a surface-dressing 
of well-decayed leaves or similar material is am 
advantage, as the soil is kept cool. Red-spider 
also does not get the same chance of inflicting 
injury, and the plants are not splashed by heavy 
rains beating up the soil. The after-treatment 
is very simple. Always keep Violets during hot, 
dry weather well supplied with water, keep 
down weeds, and a slight stirring of the soil 
occasionally is also beneficial. Remove runners 
as they appear. Against walls Violets get red- 
spider, and it is a mistake to suppose they will 
not bear sun. They stand a good deal if the 
soil is satisfactory, though, of course, a hot, 
parched, exposed place is most unsuitable. 
There is more than one way of increasing 
Violets. They are easily raised from seed, 
which should be sown as soon as ripe, whilst 
the plants may be readily divided as you 
suggest, getting nice tufted pie3es, and if the 
shoots have not been taken off in the roots place 
them in rows in a cold frame. Any old frame 
will suffice, and they will succeed well. Treat 
them, in fact, like cuttings. Another way of 
increasing Violets : Early April is a good time 
to divide your old plants, taking care to have 
good soil, well dug, and, if poor, manured. Such 
varieties as the Single White, Double Red, 
Odorata rubra (double blue), Belle de Chatenay 
(double white), King of Violets (very rich blue), 
the flowers large and very fragrant), Marie 
Louise (too well known to need description), 
The Russian, The Czar, and Wellsiana, which 
last is very sweet, and lasts in bloom a long 
time.—C. T. 

Grape Hyacinths.— Amongst the most 
charming of early spring flowers are the Grape 
Hyacinths, or Muscari, of which there are seve¬ 
ral kinds. The most popular is M. botryoides, 
and there are several varieties, as album (white), 
and pallidum (pale-blue); but some are named 
according to their shade of colour. This is a 
common and not desirable practice. M. amen- 
iacum has deep-blue flowers, which appear later 
than the above. The Grape Hyacinths are well 
worth growing .in the smallest garden, and 
where possible may be naturalised in the Grass. 
A row in the front of the border, or in a bed, is 
very pleasing, and light, sandy soil suits them 
best. The flowers remain in beauty also for a 
considerable season, displaying pretty shades of 
blue.—V. C. 

3430.— Annuals for show.— All annuals 
that are to flower during the summer should be 
sown at once. If they are sown later they rush 
into flower quickly when dry, hot weather 
comes, and then they are of no use *for show 
purposes. Sow in good ground, and as soon as 
the plants are 2 inches high thin them out to 
9 inches apart each way. Besides those you 
mention the Sweet Sultan and Larkspur are two 
useful subjects to flower in August, and Sweet 
Peas are very easy to grow, and will flower at 
that time. If there is a stated number to be 
shown you had better have a few more, so aB to 
give you a greater choice.—J. 0. 0. 

3401.— Sowing: Grass-seed.— The mode 
you should follow is this : Before sowing your 
seed rake your lawn thoroughly, tear the ground 
up, then sprinkle fine earth all over very evenly. 
Sow ypur seeds and roll well. If your roller is 
very light roll it several times, say three times a 
week—lengthways and crosswise. This is to 
keep down worm-earths specially. When your 
seeas show about an inch above the ground roll 
once a week regularly. It will not hurt the 
tender young Grass. It will have a beneficial 
effect, and will consolidate the “ seed-bed.” I 
am sowing a tennis-ground myself in this way, 
and it leaves nothing to be desired. If very hot 
weather at a stretch comes, sprinkle with a 
watering-can at dusk, so that the plants and 
seeds may have the benefit all the night and 
well into the next day. Above all things, keep 
down the worm-earths by good rolling. Noth¬ 
ing will grow on or around them if allowed to 
remain.—S. J. 

3126. —Planting: Clematises.— It is perfectly right 
to water Clematises at this season on planting them out. 
A little old leaf-mould or manure over the roots as a 
mulch will also be beneficial.—E. H. 

- If they were pot-plants it would not hurt to plant 

them out how, although if we get much frosty weather In 
April it will probably oheck their growth. Clematises if 
lifted from a nursery would be moot safely planted In the 
autumn.—A. Q. Butlsb. 


NOTES ON DAFFODIL8. 

The Daffodil is in full beauty now, and it will 
be useful to readers of Gardening to make a 
few notes upon the flower. Everyone almost 
may grow the bulbs, and its culture amongst 
amateurs is rapidly increasing, who can, if they 
will, grow as fine flowers as any that come from 
the nnrseries or such great market places as Mr. 
Walter’s, at Ham Common, near Richmond. 
The splendid blooms of Horsfleldi in particnlar 
seen in the market in April are grown there; 
but the amateur is not so well placed when 
exhibiting, as the larger the stock the greater 
chance there is of getting fine flowers. It most 
be a poor garden that will not grow Daffodils, 
no special preparation being necessary, simply a 
little attention to a few details. One very great 
point, and it applies to hardy bulbs in general, 
is to buy them early iu the autumu. This 
advice may not appear seasonable now, but 
whilst the flowers are tossing about in the soft 
wind of an April day it is a time to make cul¬ 
tural notes. If the bulbs are planted late the 
chances of a very fine display are lessened, as 
when planted early they have a good season 
before them. Some amateurs delay planting as 
late as November; but the best time of all is 
early in September, when the soil is, as a rule, in 
excellent condition. Another eiror into which 
amateurs frequently fall is in allowing the 
bulbs to remain year after year in the ground 
without lifting. They then often refuse to 
flower, and complaints are rife that the 
Daffodils are not so easy to grow as 
writers assert. Several queries have recently 
appeared in Gardening asking for information 
as to the cause of their bulbs not blooming. It 
must be remembered that Daffodils increase 
rapidly, and require lifting at least every three 
years, but better if two years only elapse, and 
it is the practice with market gardeners to lift 
the bulbs every year. I know of one large 
Daffodil nursery where the bulbs are lifted as 
soon as the foliage has died down, cleaned, 
dried, or replanted again in early autumn, the 
first to be treated being the charming Poet’s 
Narcissus, or Pheasant’s-eye, as it is familiarly 
called. The soil for Daffodils need be only good 
garden ground, such as amateurs usually pos¬ 
sess. Of course, when the flowers are produced 
for market the land is well ploughed up, and in 
case of the bold “ trumpet ” kinds well manured. 
It is strange that, in spite of the popularity of 
the Narcissus, the list of varieties grown should 
be so small. I have been in many small gardens 
where plants are cared for and never seen the 
beautiful “ bicolor ” variety named Horsfleldi, 
for which we have to thank a Lancashire weaver 
named Horafield, who was an ardent lover and 
raiser of flowers. Horsfleldi is possibly the 
finest of all Daffodils, the flowers true coloured, 
hence the description “ bicolor,” the broad seg¬ 
ments or perianth of a creamy-white, and the 
trumpetrich self-yellow, very handsome. Itgrows 
vigorously, increases rapidly, and blooms with 
great freedom. Empress is very similar, and the 
flowers appear a little later, whilst they remain 
in full beauty over a longer season, through the 
greater substance of the segments, the bulbs 
also increasing more rapidly. Amateurs should 
make a note of these two fine “bicolor” 
trumpet Daffodils. Before March is over the 
yellow trumpet kinds begin to bloom, and 
one of the first of all is Golden 3pur, a very 
free, robuBt, and striking variety, the flowers 
large and rich-yellow in colour. Later, but 
strikingly handsome, is maximus, which is not, 
unfortunately, so free-blooming as one would 
wish for. lie flowers are very large, are of the 
deepest self-yellow colour, unusually rich and 
striking. Nor must be forgotten the Emily 
Tenby Daffodil, or N. obvallaris, which has 
flowers of a fine yellow colour, very neat and 
compact in shape, free, and in all respects desir¬ 
able. One has only to notice this by the 
quantities sold in the London streets in later 
March, and I believe that no other Daffodil is 
so largely grown. Countess of Annersley is a 
fine beautiful yellow trumpet kind, and may 
be mentioned amongst the best. Pallidua 
prsecox is desirable for its earliness; it begins 
to bloom at the end of February, and there is 
considerable charm in the dainty pale sulphur* 
coloured flowers. They vary a good deal, and 
some of the more distinct “kinds” have 
received distinctive names, but this is a mistake. 
It is, unfortunately, rather usual to give names 
Ji : rrc 
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to flowers that show a alight difference from 
things already in cultivation. As a rule, the 
pale-colon red Daffodils are troublesome to grow, 
especially that section represented by Cernuus, 
or Cernuus pulcher, although these are less 
fastidious than the majority of their kind. The 
soil for the bulbs should be light and thoroughly 
well drained. At the base of a warm, sonny 
wall they usually succeed well. 1 can give a 
wrinkle here as to the best way to gather 
Trumpet Daffodils, and that is always when the 
flowers are abont half open, not in the bud, or 
when fully expanded. The half-opened buds 
expand well in water, and do not get sullied by 
the weather. It is important to notice that the 
Poet’s Narcissi shonld not be so much open, and, 
in the case of blooms for the market, they are 
cnt quite in the bud stage, and opened under 
glass, as they are much fresher and cleaner than 
those gathered from the open ground. These 
remarks apply in the oase of the Irises particu- 


with a distinot orange-scarlet rim to the cup, 
whilst the latter is white, and very sweetly 
scented. This reminds me how great is the 
variety of aspect to a collector of Narcissi. The 
foliage of the bold trumpet kinds is broad, 
and of a very beautiful glaucous colour, whilst 
that of the Leedsi and other groups is as 
graceful as a Grass. The flowers often show 
great diversity of form, from the big Trumpet 
Daffodils to the Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus. The 
only fault of such kinds as Duchess of West¬ 
minster is that they are rather tender, 
and must be given the warmer positions in the 
garden. Very popular are the deliciously 
scented Jonquil, the Campernelle, N. odorus 
and its variety rugulosus, which have rich- 
yellow, very fragrant flowers, and the flne old 
double kinds, represented by the Sulphur Crown, 
Orange Phceaix. and the beautiful double variety 
of the Pheasant’s-eye, an exquisite flower, pure- 
white, very full, and of rich fragrance, i ought 


are intended Bimply as a guide to those who are 
determined to grow Daffodils, and no flower of 
the spring deserves to be better grown. It is 
pleasing when planted in clumps on the border, 
in colonies in the woodland, or near trees, 
especially if the stems rise above a truss of Ivy. 
The effect of the rich-yellow flowers and deep- 
green leafage of the Ivy is remarkably rich. It 
is by such contrasts of colour that gardens, both 
large and small, are made more interesting. 
The Hoop Petticoat Daffodils are more suitable 
for pots, although Citrinus is, as far as I have 
grown it, the hardiest of the section, the large 
pale-yellow flowers being distinct and pleasing. 
The bulbs like a rather sheltered position and 
moderately light warm soil. The Corbularias 
are charming in pots, and also the Polyanthus 
Narcissi, which are excellent for the greenhouse. 
I have a collection in full bloom now, the flowers 
ranging in colour from white to intense orange. 



Flowers of a good type of Daffodil. 


lsrlv. The flowers should always be cut when 
half open. Every amateur should grow the 
variety of N. poeticus named ornatus. It is 
exceptionally free, very early, and easy to 
grow. Before any other kind in this particular 
section it shonld be thought of. Very charming 
also is poeticus, while grandiflorus is also of 
note. But as a rule not more than one variety 
is required, and that should be ornatus. I point 
out merely a few of the finest, as some 600 kinds 
are named. To cultivate even a small propor¬ 
tion of these is not necessary, and the several 
sections as Barri, Incomparabilis, and Leedsi 
comprise such a host of forms, differing merely 
in degree. The king of the Incomparabilis 
Daffodils is unquestionably Sir Watkin, which 
since its introduction a few years ago has become 
remarkably popular. The flowers are of very 
large size, the perianth broad, and the cup also, 
whilst the colour is a pleasing shade of yellow. 
Two very charming varieties are Barri con- 
spicnns and Leedsi Duchess of Westminster. 
The former of the two is a very graceful flower, 
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to have mentioned amongst the trumpet varie¬ 
ties Emperor, which is one of the finest of its 
section. Those who have sufficiently large 
gardens should plant in little groups or colonies 
the charming N. minor. It makes a dense car¬ 
pet of flowers, small, but of a good yellow colour, 
in March, and for this reason should be planted 
freely on the rockery. I should like to see 
these dwarf Daffodils more grown, as they give 
bright colour to the border or rockery very 
early in spring, before Daffodils in general have 
commenced to bloom, and will grow in ordinary 
soil and position. The amateur is not wise to 
grow the little N. minimus or the very distinct 
N. cyclamineus unless he cares for Narcissi 
greatly, as they are not amongst the easiest to 
grow. N. minimus, so called because the 
flowers are of such small size, yet of exqui¬ 
site shape, just like a very small edition 
of our common wilding, should be grown 
at the base of a wall, and N. cyclamineus likes a 
boggy soil, as it is in its native home (Spain) 
found by the side of water. These few notes 


ROSBS. 

3448.— Roses all the year round.— To 
get Roses all the year round is entirely a ques¬ 
tion of good management. You certainly ought 
to be able to cut a few every Sunday in the 
year. If you keep some of your pot plants as 
backward as possible each spring, through 
standing them on the north side of a wall or 
fence from now until October, thev will make 
comparatively late growth, and tnis may be 
flowered well by the aid of a little protection in 
your cool-house. Such plants would bloom 
throughout November and December. Another 
batch should be grown on as forward as pos¬ 
sible now, ripened off out-of-doors during 
August, and started steadily in November next. 
These will bloom in January. As to when the 
plants should be introduced from the cool to 
the warmer house, much depends upon the tem¬ 
perature as well as upon their stage of growth. 
If well ripened they will flower freely in a heat 
of 60 degs. to 70 dega. You have probably 
noticed how very full of yc vng growth most of 
the Tea-scented and Noisette varieties are during 
late autumn, and that this is checked by the 
frost. If you can secure similar growth upon 
pot plants, and give this house protection, they 
will produce a batch of blooms during mid¬ 
winter.—P. U. 

-You appear not only to know what you 

want, but you evidently have some practical 
ideas how to obtain it, and as you have ample 
appliances there is no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining Roses all the year; but with a view to 
lessen expense and labour your first efforts 
should be directed to obtaining all the flowers 
you can from the open air. If you have a wall 
or close fence facing south you may get blooms 
of Tea Roses at the end of May from such 
varieties as Mme. Lambard, Safrano, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Falcot, and Isabella Sprnnt. 
To second these there will be the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, which can be had in any quantity. 
The next point is to secure flowers through the 
autumn. To accomplish this you cannot do 
better than have another batch of Teas in a bed 
or border that is fairly well sheltered. You will 
find some beautiful varieties amongst the follow¬ 
ing : Grace Darling, Dr. Grill, Countess of 
Folkestone, Perle de Lyon, Mme. Eag&ne 
Verdier, Catherine Mermet, The Bride, and 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. There are two good 
Bourbon Roses that are invaluable for autumn 
flowering. These are Queen of Bedders (crim¬ 
son) and Souvenir de la Malmaison (Seals-colour); 
add to these the good old Gloire de Dijon, and 
you have some of the most reliable of hardy 
Roses. Some useful hardy early flowering 
Yellow Roses will be found in the Austrian 
Briers. The best with double flowers are 
Harrisoni and Persian Yellow. Coming to the 
part of your question that refers to forcing 
Roses, you are probably aware that vour greatest 
difficulty is to obtain Roses from the beginning 
of November to the end of February. This, 
however, can be done if you choose suitable 
varieties and have a sufficient number of 
plants. For this purpose the selection should 
te confined to the Teas, but those with very 
fall flowers, like Souvenir d’un Ami and 
Sombreuil should be avoided, as they require a 
high temperature to get them to open. My 
selection would be Letty Coles, Luciole, Mme. 
Charles, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Etienne Levet, 
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Niphetos Jean Pernet, Francisqa Kruger, Anna 
Olivier, Catherine Mermet, Inocente Pirola, and 
Jnles Finger. If you had two each of these and 
divided them into two batches, you would prob¬ 
ably get all the flowers you want during the 
time mentioned. If the first lot was placed in 
a warm-house at the beginning of October they 
would succeed those in the open ground. The 
next lot Bhould be started gently with a little 
fire-heat about the end of November. With 
regard to the treatment of pot-plants, I would 
not let them flower now, but shift them at once 
into larger pots if they require it, and prune 
them slightly a month later. You had better, 
however, aim at getting rather large plants 
before you prune much. Even in your small 
houses the plants onght to occupy 12-inch and 
14-inch pots as soon as they are large enough. 
Take all the plants into the open air about 
midsummer, and bring them under cover again 
at the end of September. Give weak manure- 
water always when the plants require root 
moisture.—J. C. C. 


TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


2430.— Garrya ell ip 11 ca.—This is an 
excellent hardy evergreen shrub for a south 
wall, but in our garden it does very well as a 
bush. If a good-sized plant is put out it would 
produce its flowers the second season. The 
catkins are produced on the plant which pro¬ 
duces the male blossoms. Female blossoms are 
produced on a separate plant. It is a generally 
cultivated shrub, and very handsome when not 
in flower.—J. D. E. 

— These are generally kept in pots by 
nurserymen, because they are not particularly 
safe to remove when once grown in the open 
ground. If you mean by an “ established tree,” 
one from the open ground, it is too late to move 
it this season ; nor could a well established 
plant of this be moved with much prospect of 
success. A plant from a pot could be turned 
out at any time, and if a fairly strong one, you 
may expect to get aorop of catkins next autumn 
and winter.—P. U. 

- As a rule nurserymen grow the plants in 

pots. In that case they can be planted at any 
time of the year. I should, however, advise the 
plant to be put out at once so as to give it a 
long season of growth. If a strong plant is pro¬ 
cured 8omo few catkins might be had this 
year, but certainly there would be next year. 
This plant grows very fast when the con¬ 
ditions are favourable—a deep root-run, fairly 
rich soil and abundance of water, both at the 
roots and over the foliage during the summer. 
Very often wall climbers are checked in their 
growth for want of sufficient moisture at the 
roots, as few persons seem to realise the amount 
of moisture that is absorbed from the soil by a 
brick wall. In consequence of this the plants 
suffer. Some care is needed in pruning the 
Garrya at any time, especially when the allotted 
wall space is covered The more it is pruned 
the fewer catkins will be produced. It is not 
possible to keep this plant very neat and close 
to the wall and still have a full crop of flowers. 
A fair amount of freedom must be allowed if a 
quantity of flowers are expected.—8. P. 

-The Qarrya might be planted now. They are 

usually kept in pots at all large nurseries. There are two 
varieties, male and female. It would be interesting to 
have both, though in either case it would be impossible to 
say how long one would have to wait for catkins.— E. H. 

3437.— Height of Cupressus Law- 
SOniana lutea. —Although this Cypress is the 
strongest grower of all the Golden or Variegated 
forms of Conifers, I think the one referred to 
in this inquiry is an exceptionally fine specimen, 
as I have not Been one approaching anything 
like the height mentioned. I planted one about 
twelve years ago, which grew away at once in 
the most satisfactory manner, but it is not near 
the height that is given in the enquiry. At 
the same time I planted all the so-called best 
forma of the Variegated and Golden Coniferae, 
and the best I can say of them is they are dis¬ 
appointing, as they rarely look happy.— 


3369 — Araucaria imbricata. — If the 
seed is fresh it is not a difficult task to 
raise plants from it. I have raised plants from 
seeds saved in England. They were planted 
half an inch deep in the ground in flower-pots 
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filled with sandy loam in the autumn. The pote 
were placed in a cold frame, and the soil kept 
moist until the plants appeared. They were 
left in the pots for a year, and planted out in 
the open ground after a year's growth. There 
is no difficulty at ail in rearing plants. They 
are, of course, of very slow growth.—J. D. E. 

8439 — Passiflora Oonstanoe Elliott.— Where too 
thick you can thiu out some of the straggling shoots, but 
train in the others if you have space. When quite small 
I think it strengthens all Clematises to cut them back at 
the end of the season, and oover with well-decayed manure 
and ashes ; but when plenty of strong shoots have been 
made, it is enough to thin out and shorten them.—A. G. 
Bctler. 

-Prune back the weak side Bhoote, but let all strong 

wood remain, laying the shoots in at equal distances 
apart—E. H. 


LATE PLANTING OF BULBS. 

It is singular that, with all the notes appearing 
in Gardening urging the importance of early 
planting of bulbs purchasers will often defer 
making their selection until the time the 
bulbs ought to be fully established and showing 
their flower-spikes ; and when one reads of the 
clearance sales of bulbs in February, March, and 
even later, which ought to be planted in October, 
one cannot but think that the descriptions of 
“ sound and plump ” are rather relating to what 
they have been than what they really are. Any¬ 
one purchasing these apparently cheap lots will 
find that they are by no means cheap when the 
quality of the flowers they produce is taken into 
consideration, for the very life has long since 
been dried out of them. Doubtless they will 
make a feeble attempt to bloom, but the spikes 
will be only a caricature of what they would 
have been if planted two months before Christ¬ 
mas, so as to get well rooted before severe 
weather set in. It is too late to remedy the 
planting of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., bat don’t let 
the same thing happen with Gladioli and other 
late summer bulbs. Especially are Lilies liable to 
injury by excessive drying and keeping out of 
the soil. Plant early, for ii any danger from frost 
occurs it is easily remedied by a covering of 
litter, and the bulbs are rooting and gathering 
fresh strength if underground, but losing their 
vitality every day they are unnecessarily kept 
out of it. If anyone is sceptical on this point, 
he has only to lift any bulbs left all the year 
in the ground, and note the early date at which 
they make fresh root, to oonvince him how un¬ 
natural the excessive drying process is. 

J. t room, Gosport. 


GLADIOLI IN BEDS AND POTS. 
Those cultivators of this grand autumn flower 
who grow the choicest kinds, mostly of the 
GandavenBis section, for exhibition, recommend 
that the ground should, during autumn, be 
deeply trenched and heavily manured for the 
reception of the corms or bulbs this mouth. 
They mark the selected spot of the garden into 
narrow beds 3 feet or 4 feet wide, with paths 
between. Each bulb is allowed about 1 foot 
of space and planted 3 inches deep. As soon 
as growth is observed above ground the beds are 
mulched with rotten manure, which is left on 
the surface all the summer. Tying iB attended 
to and liquid-manure is applied to aid develop¬ 
ment. After flowering, when the leaves begin 
to fade, they are taken up, left in the open for 
a few days to expel moisture, and are stored 
away with care, as many may be valued at half 
a guinea apiece. Bulbs of the commoner, but 
by no means less useful, sorts may be had, how¬ 
ever, at a much cheaper rate, and, besides 
exhibiting it, there are other uses for this plant 
which make it invaluable in any garden. In 
hardy plant borders, in front of the green foliage of 
Rhododendrons, between standard Roses massed 
in beds, or in clumps at intervals near kitchen 
garden walks, these are positions in which 
Gladioli serve a useful and showy purpose. To 
grow them in the ordinary way any soil will 
do, but a little manure will greatly assist, and 
should be dug in where a clump of bulbs, say 
five or six, are to be planted. A handful of 
some approved fertiliser will answer the same 
purpose and is more easily applied, being scat¬ 
tered in the hole made at the time of planting 
Brenchleyensis (the well-known scarlet) may be 
bought at a Id. per root, and mixed hybrids of 
all colours from 10 j. per 100. Gladiolus flowers 
are most excellent for cutting, and when wanted 
iu this state should be cnt at an early stage and 


allowed to open in water. It will be found 
that their beauty is not so fleeting as when 
left on the plant to open. In pots these are 
useful for conservatory decoration and also 
for anticipating the outdoor flowers. Plant; 
about three of the large-flowering section in 
an 8-inch pot, using any ordinary potting-soil. 
Oover them with Cocoa-nut-fibre till the sprouting* 
growth comes through this material, then allow 
them to grow on in a cold pit. Feed them con - 
stantly with manure-WAter and never allow the 
soil to become dry. It is well to leave the pota 
plunged until flower-spikes show colour, when 
they will be ready to give brightness to arrange¬ 
ments of Ferns, Palms, and so on. The miniature 
Gladiolus (G. Colvillei albus The Bride) is, for 
its distinct character, beauty, and simple 
culture, one of the choicest of greenhouse bulbs, 
so small that it is wonderful what charming 
spikes spring from the same. Do not delay 
with this sort, as the bulbs deteriorate after 
March. Mine are now about 3 inches above the 
soil; but by planting it in the pots about Christ¬ 
mas, as a rule it may be had in bloom if gently 
forced by June. From eight to ten bulbs should 
be placed in a 5 inch pot, and use the lightest soil 
obtainable. I have found to my cost it is not 
hardy, and requires some protection even in a 
cold frame daring frosty weather. Yet I know 
of a large patch in an open garden which has 
been left undisturbed for several years, and goes 
on increasing every season. This, however, is 
on a slope where the soil, which is naturally of 
a light nature, becomes drained, therefore dry ; 
and the bed is also protected with loose litter 
during winter. H. 


3431.— Keeping cats out of a garden. 

—If the garden is surrounded with walls or close 
fences, cats may be kept out, or, rather, they 
may kept in when they come in, by running 
wire-netting along the top of the wall or fence, 
and bending about a foot, or rather more, of the 
top over at right angles. Have a few iron sup- 
po *ts made of the right shape, and then fix the 
wire-netting to the iron supports. The cost 
would not be great; and wherever I have seen 
it tried it has been effectual. If the cats got in, 
when they tried to get back they would be 
baulked by the bent netting.—E. H. 

- The most efficient way of keeping cats 

out, since you object to killing them, is to put 
wire-netting on the top of your wall or fence and 
b »nd the top of it down away from your garden. 
The cats find it next to impossible to get over 
this; whereas upright netting, even with cat- 
wire along the top of it, does not keep them out, 
although it somewhat checks them. If your 
neighbours object to the wire being bent over 
towards their gardens, put it upright, lace oat- 
wire along the top and about 2 inches below, and 
inside the netting stretch a thin wire as tightly 
at possible. A cab always reaches down before 
jamping, and if her foot oomes in contact with a 
thin wire she will draw it up again and retrace 
her steps. — A. G. Butler. 

3371.— Cinders and ashes —I do not know that 
these are really injurious ho coniferous plants, but unless 
the ground be stiff they are of very little use. The fine, 
dust-like ashes obtained from burning coke cannot pos¬ 
sibly be of any service to Conifers or evergreens.—P. U. 

-There would be no benefit from digging ashes in 

near the roots of evergreen trees, coniferous or others, 
though I oould not say that any positive injury would be 
done. In porous soil ashes spread over the surfaoe checks 
evaporation, and I have seen instances when so used some 
good has been done.—E. H. 

-If you mean are cinders and ashes suitable material 

to plant Conifers and evergreens in ? I say certainly not; 
but if not mixed with the soil, only dug In away from the 
shrubs, ro harm a ill be done, of course. I do not quite 
understand your query, but Conifeis require a good loamy 
soil, and plenty of space.—C. T. 

3377. — Treatment of Carnations. — 
These are by no means difficult to grow well; 
the soil or position may be unsuitable. They 
like a nice free sandy loam best; it should be 
made moderately rich, only with very old 
manure or leaf-mould, be perfectly sweet and 
well compressed about the roots. None of the 
Carnation tribe do much good in a loose ground. 
A moderately free admixture of old mortar 
rubbish, burnt soil, or both, is highly beneficial. 
Choose an airy and sunny position, and pat out 
the plants early in the autumn if possible.— 
B. C. R. 

-You give very few particulars. Pos¬ 
sibly the plant yon have has a very poor habit, 
as it is not every garden Carnation that 
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has such a sturdy, vigorous, and healthy 
growth as many of the beautiful French kinds, 
which I hope will soon become grown well in 
English gardens. Are the plants old and in proper 
soil and position ? as upon these particulars one 
can alone base a correct answer. It is impos¬ 
sible to give proper information with so few 
particulars before one. If the plants are from 
strong layers of last year, they should be 
robust and vigorous. A good garden Carnation 
should be of strong growth, with plenty of 
“grass,” and produce a sturdy flower-stem, 
bearing a free display of flowers which do not 
split in the calyx, and are of a fine self colour, 
or shades of one colour, these being the more 
effective; the striped show kinds, or the 
bizarres, and other varieties are of little 
value for the garden to give a rich effect.—C. T. 


FERNS. 

A BEAUTIFUL SILVER FERN. 
Gvmnoqramma pulchella. 

Thm species is one of the most beautiful of all 
r u P on account of its graceful 
habit, the delicacy of its fronds, and the purity 
of its white powder. It was introduced into 


coloured farinose powder, and the ends of all 
the pinnules are more or less crested. The 
cultivation of this plant is not difficult, and it 
is thoroughly worthy of every attention. It 
requires the temperature of a warm stove and 
a moderate supply of moisture both to its roots 
and in the atmosphere; but the fronds must 
never be sprinkled with water from the syringe, 
as, if this is done, the farina is washed off the 
lower fronds, and the whole plant becomes 
disfigured and unsightly. In potting drain 
well and use moderately-sized pots, using for 
soil a mixture of loam, peat, and sharp river or 
silver sand. In winter reduce the supply of 
water, but never allow the plants to become dry 
at the roots at any time. H. 



Qymnogramms pulahslla. 


this country from Venezuela by M. Linden, of 
Brussels, about the year 1855. The fronds are 
supported upon a dark chestnut-brown coloured 
powdery stem some 9 inches long. They are 
triangular in outline, and upon well-grown 
specimens attain a height of about 18 inches, 
and from 6 inches to 9 inches in breadth. The 
segments are very finely divided, as will be 
seen by the annexed illustration, which has 
been taken from a portion of a frond some 
2) inches long. The upper side of the frond is 
of a bright, lovely green colour; beneath it is 
covered with a dense, silvery-white farinose 
powder. G. pulchella has not produced many 
varieties. Occasionally a form appears amongst 
a batch of seedlings in which some of the seg¬ 
ments are golden beneath instead of white, and m 
the variety Wettenhalliana the under sides Of 
the fronds are densely.covered with a sulphur - 
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3429.— Treatment of Ferns.— The com¬ 
mon forms of Pteris and Adiantum, being cool- 
house Ferns, naturally should be grown in a 
cool conservatory or greenhouse, in which the 
night temperature in the winter would fall to 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. ; at this season, owing 
to the cooler temperature, growth would not 
proceed rapidly as in the summer, but would 
not cease altogether. Is this what you mean by 
their being at rest ? The general idea of rest 
in a plant is that the foliage ceases to grow, 
turns brown, and dies off; but there is no advan¬ 
tage in disfiguring your house by compelling 
hardy Ferns to rest.—A. G. Butler. 

-Ferns when at rest and kept dry may do 

in a lower temperature than they usually occupy; 
but there is nothing gained by keeping them in 
a lower temperature than 40 decs, at night, and 
many growers never let them fall below 50 degs. 1 


But there are some species of Adiantum which 
are never moved from the stove in winter; 
Farleyense, for instance, will not thrive in a 
lower temperature. Neither is it wise to dry it 
off at all, though, of oourse, all plants, Ferns 
included, require less water in winter. Pterises, 
for the most part, will bear a lot of hardships, 
especially as regards temperature; but they 
should never be dried or rested, in the usual 
sense of the term. The same remarks, in a less 
degree, apply to Maiden-hairs, the common 
Maiden-hair, Adiantum cuneatum, is sometimes 
dried off and then cut down just before starting ; 
but the treatment is not natural, and if carried 
out with other Adiantums injury would result. 
—E. H. 

-The temperature of nearly all plant- 

houses is, of course, lower in the winter than dur¬ 
ing the summer, so that even if kept in the same 
house they will be subjected to a lower range, and 
this is right and natural. At the same time very 
few of the varieties of either Pteris or Adiantum 
are truly deciduous, and I think they never look 
so well or grow so luxuriantly as when kept 
slowly moving in a genially warm and moist 
atmosphere at all, or nearly all, seasons. The 
temperature of a cool fernery should never fall 
below 45 degs., and generally range from 50 to 60 
or 65 degs. during the winter, and 10 or 15 degs. 
more in the summer-time.—B. 0. R. 

— It is impossible to say why the young 
fronds of the Ferns turn brown without some 
particulars as to the treatment, &c. The at¬ 
mosphere of the house may be too dry, or there 
may be too much steam from the pipes when 
syringing. What are the pipes painted with (if 
anything)? Fuchsias, Camellias, Calceolarias 
(herbaceous and shrubby), Chinese and other 
Primroses, Habrothamnuses, Spiraeas, Celsia 
cretica, and Lapagerias will be most likely to 
succeed, but duriog the height of the summer 
you will find ordinary “ Geraniums,” Begonias, 
and others bloom freely enough in a shady house- 
—B. C. R. 

3428.— Asparagus Ferns.— The quickest 
way of working up a stock is to sow seeds, but 
it is not always possible to obtain good seeds; 
and then the next best course is to carefully 
divide the plants, partially shaking them out, 
so as to work in a sharp knife to separate the 
crowns. The young plants should be brought 
on in a warm, close house or pit till well estab¬ 
lished. Afterwards place in warm greenhouse. 
They make splendid room plants.—E. H. 

— The plant alluded to is Asparagus plumo- 
sus, an elegant evergreen climbing plant from 
South Africa. It is an error to call it a Fern; it is 
not a Fern in any sense of the word. It requires 
hot-house treatment; but the plants would do 
well in the greenhouse in summer for a time 
after it has made its growth. The plants are 
propagated by dividing the crowns and planting 
them out separately in flower-pots. There is a 
dwarf variety, A plumosus nanus, which is the 
best form.—J. D. E. 

-I presume that by this term Asparagus 

plumosous (which is properly not a Fern at all) 
is meant, This elegant and useful plant thrives 
best in the temperature of a mild stove, a range 
of 60 to 75 or 80 degs. being very suitable. 
Seedlings make much the best plants ; but as it 
is only old, large, and well-established plants 
that produce seed it may be some years before 
your plants will do so, even under generous 
treatment. Cuttings of the shoots, using short, 
stubby pieces or side-growths, may be struck in 
sand in a warm, close, moist, and shaded 
frame in the spring, or the old roots may be 
divided, and increase obtained in this way.— 
B. C. R. 

3442.— Ferns, dec-, in a greenhouse. 
—The fronds of Maiden-hair Ferns are likely 
to become brown in a greenhouse, because they 
are really hot-house plants, and do not like the 
dry, cold air of an ordinary greenhouse. They 
will do in the greenhouse in summer when 
growth has been made, but should not be placed 
in a draught, for the tender fronds cannot 
endure it. One of the best plants for such a 

f reenhouse is the Lapageria alba and rosea. 

uchsias, Pelargoniums, and Camellias are 
excellent plants, especially the Camellia. 
Genista fragrans is an excellent plant; and the 
sweetly-perfumed Daphne indica would be a 
oharmfng plant for irpnug flowering.—J. D. E. 
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(Lady’s-Tresses), leaf-mould and peat; 8. 
aestivalis; S. autumnalia, very fragrant; S. 
gimmipara, very rare and local. I think theae 
compriae the whole of the apeciea of our native 
Orchids, but aome few apecie8 might be found 
from amongst the North American and other 
cool country Orchids, which may be made avail¬ 
able to make the border more showy. 

Matt. Bramble. 


I AM asked by one, “ Harry Windsor,” what kinds of British Orchis, some of which you 
native Orchids are to be found in the neighbour- cannot obtain in your neighbourhood, because 
hood of Doncaster, and how to treat them ? they are very local in their distribution, beside 
Well, now this is a part of Yorkshire that I being rare: Aceras anthropophora (Green Man 
have never been in, and, therefore, I am un- Orchis), chalky soil and loam; Cephalanthera, 
acquainted with the soil of the neighbourhood, chalkv loam and sand ; C. ensifolia (Sword- 
ana it will not do to even guess at what he will leaved Helleborine); C. grandiflora (White 
find ; but I advise him to search well, and to Helleborine) ; C. rubra (Red Helleborine); 
never go out for a country ramble without being Corallorhiza (Coral-root), leaf-mould and peat, 
armed with a trowel and a close tin-box. These rare and local; C innata (Coral rooted Tway- 
plants are not likely to form such stout tubers, blade). Cypripedium (Lady’s Slipper) — see 
after the removal, for the first year, and very illustration ; this used to be in your county, 
little flower must be expected the year after but is now extinct; chalky loam and sand, 
their planting in your boraer, and I should advise C. calceolus (Yellow Lady’s Slipper); Epi- 
“ H. W.” to get some of the rarer kinds from pogium Gmelini, very rare and local; Epi- 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York. Some few years pactis (Helleborine), leaf-mould, peat, and sand ; 
ago, I had a lot of native Orchids in my garden E. latifolia (Common Helleborine); E. pur- 
near London, and a portion of it was devoted purata (Purple Helleborine); E. palustris 
entirely to them, and was made up with soil to (Marsh Helleborine); E. rubiginosa (Rusty 
suit each particular kind, because those found Helleborine); E. viridens (Green Helleborine); 


THE PELICAN-FLOWER (CYPRI 
PEDIUM IRAPEANUM). 
This flower 


one of the Mexican beauties 
belonging to the deciduous terrestrial section. 
I am asked by “B. B. B.” where it may be 
obtained and how to grow it ? Well, now I must 
say that this is a species which I have never 
flowered, but I see no reason why it should not 
thrive well if properly potted in good brown, 
somewhat spongy peat and Sphagnum Moss, well 
mixed together, and grown in the temperature 
of the cool Cattleya-house. This plant is found 


house. I do not know if this plant is capable 
of causing anything like the results stated by 
some writers to have been inflicted on them by 
several of these terrestrial species from North 
America ; but I have worked amongst many 
hundreds of them and C. Irapeanum, and never 
felt the least tinge of poisoning ; but a man that 
I had working amongst plants of this Mexican 
species appeared to be somewhat affected. His 
skin appeared to be suffering from some cause of 
irritation, but my own was quite unaffected. In 
answer to my friend’s enquiries of where he can 
obtain this plant, I think I have seen Mr. 
Sander have some large pieces of it, and a few 
years ago I saw it in quantity in the Messrs. Back¬ 
houses’ establishment at York ; but whether 
either firm is now in possession of it I am unable 
to say, but, if not, someone should instruct their 
travellers to send this plant home, and now 
Cypripediums being so much in favour, there 
should be a brisk demand for it, and who knows 
but we may find it produce a pure-white form ? 

Matt. Bramble. 


2438.— Nerine sarniensis.— This is the 
well-known Guernsey.Lily, and may be purchased 
in the seed shops when the flower-scapes are 
showing, the bulbs having been kept quite dry 
for some time previously. Grow them in flower¬ 
pots very freely over a dung bed, with a gentle 
bottom-heat, in a garden frame. They need a 
good season of growth, and when the leaves 
decay keep them quite dry at the roots. They 
need not be repotted every year.—J. D. E. 

- Do you take care of the leaves when 

they do come up by giving them a warm green¬ 
house all the winter, with moderate supplies of 
root-moisture, and guard them from being 
injured or kept in a dark position ? If you do 
this the bulbs ought to flower every autumn. 
During the summer they should have no water, 
and the pot stood on a shelf in the greenhouse, 
fully exposed to the sun. If they are potted in 
fresh soil once in two years, that is often enough, 
and the proper time to do so is in August, or 
directly after they have gone out of flower.— 
J. C. C. 

8583 —Weeds.—It would be better to pet some good 
weed destroyer, or a sprinkling of salt applied on a damp 
day will assist you. There are many good articles adver- 
tised ; but always take care not to let the material touch 
the Grass edge.—C. T. 
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Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium). 


growing in chalky soils will only live in a similar 
mixture ; others, again, thrive best in leaf-mould 
and peat, whilst others require loam and peat, 
and some sharp sand may be applied to all the 
beds. Take care that the border is properly 
drained, for although some few kinds do grow 
naturally in marshy places, it is very seldom 
these can be imitated successfully in an artifi¬ 
cial state, and such kinds must receive a 
greater amount of water to their roots. 
The border should be sown with some dwarf 
ornamental Grasses, larger kinds being set 
out singly at intervals, and a few annual 
seeds should also be dropped in here and there ; 
but the Orchis should always be left clear 
from these plants. I cannot point out anv 
feature so that you may be able to distinguish 
them by ; but if you have no knowledge of these 
plants, get acquainted with someone in your 
neighbourhood who has, and get a few practical 
lessons from him. One word, however, of caution 
—do not ply your trowel too freely, so as to 
exterminate these pretty and interesting plants, 
for I know some places, especially in the south, 
which used to be famous for the Bee and Spider 


Goodyera, leaf-mould and sand, local and rare ; 
G. repens ; Gymnadenia (Fragrant Orchis), 
chalky loam ; G. conopsia (Red-handed Orchis); 
Habenaria, leaf-mould, peat, and sand; H. 
albida, very fragrant; H. bifolia (Butterfly 
Orchis) ; H. viridis (Frog Orchis); Herminium 
(Musk Orchis), chalky loam; U. monorchis, 
odour of Musk ; Liparis (Fen Orchis), leaf-mould 
and peat; L. Loeseli; Listera, leaf-mould and 
peat; L. cordata (Lesser Tway-blade) ; L. 
ovata (Tway-blade); Malaxis (Bog Orchis), 
leaf-mould and peat; M. p&lludosa (Marsh 
Tway-blade) ; Neottia (Bird’s-nest Orchis), rare 
and local ; N. Nidus-avis; Neottinia (Small 
Moth Orchis), rare and local, chalky loam ; N. 
intacta ; Ophrys, chalky loam ; O. apifera (Bee 
Orchis); O. aranifera (Spider Orchis); O. 
nucifera (Fly Orchis); Orchis, chalky loam ; O. 
hircina (Lizard Orchis), very rare and local ; 
S. rutifolia (Marsh Orchis), 0. laxiflora (Loose- 
flowered Orchis), 0. mascula (Purple Orchis), 
O. maculata (Spotted Orchis); O. Moris (Green¬ 
winged Orchis) ; 0. militaris (Man Orchis) ; 
0. pyramidalis (Late-flowering Pyramidal 
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EREE8IAS. 

T hjsse beautiful flowers are deservedly becoming 
very popular, for not only are the flowers 
beautiful, but the perfume is exquisite, a strong 
yet pleasant smell, entirely different to 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, or many other bulbous 
plants that prove too odorous for indoor decora¬ 
tion. Their culture is very easy, although 
many fail with them, and as they are eminently 
suited to the wants of amateur cultivators I 
will briefly describe my method of growing 
them, in the hope that many will try again and 
succeed. Procure good bulbs early in the 
autumn or rather late in the summer, and pot 
them at once. I use 5-inch and 6-inch pots 
as being the most serviceable, and the soil 
I find best is turf that has been out 
and stacked up one year; this is broken 
up fine, and a little leaf-mould and 
rough sand or road-grit mixed with it, 
the pots are drained in the usual way, and about 
a dozen bulbs are placed in a 6-inch pot, cover¬ 
ing with about 1 inch of the finest soil. No 
water is needed for some time, for if the com¬ 
post is moderately moist at potting-tiine, and 
the pots are set on the floor of a cold frame, 
they will need no water until the the tops are 
visible above ground and the roots are active 
below. A cold frame suits them well until the 
middle of October, when they will be growing 
freely, and should be neatly tied up and trans¬ 
ferred to a shelf near the glass in any house 
where an intermediate temperature is main¬ 
tained, and if kept free from fly, and carefully 
tended with water, using a little liquid- 
manure to strengthen the flower-spikes, they 
will produce finely-branched spikes of flower 
that will amply repay you all your trouble. 

J. Groom, Gosport . 

PROPAGATING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
Several queries have reoently appeared in 
Gardening respecting the propagation of 
Taberous Begonias, and it may be, therefore, 
interesting to your readers to know the method 
followed bv Mr. John Laing, who has largely 
helped to bring the flower to its present per¬ 
fection. Taberous Bsgonias may be propagated 
in four different ways—by seeds, cuttings, 
division of the tubers, and leaf-cuttings. The 
two best methods, advises Mr. Laing, are by 
seeds and cuttings. Increase by cuttings is only 
essential in the case of choice standard kinds 
to be preserved true to name. These are mostly 
nsed for pot culture, and are the most improved 
or advanced types of the race from whence the 
finest seeds are derived. Young shoots from 
near the base of the plants make the best 
cuttings, and may be inserted any time during 
the growing season, but the earlier they will 
root- and form tubers. A few of the young 
growths that arise from the tubers in spring 
mav be taken ; but the fact must not be over¬ 
looked that to take the same liberties with them 
as with Dahlias would be ruinous to a good 
display of bloom on the old plants for a season. 
The cuttings should be inserted singly against 
the side of thumb-pots in a compost consisting 
of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in about equal 
proportions, and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
in the bed of a propagating-pit or frame, 
and shaded till they have emitted roots, 
and may be grown on if required for late 
blooming. The young plants should be kept in 
the cutting-pots till the following spring, and 
this is the more essential in the case of late- 
struck cuttings, but where practicable the 
latter should be potted and kept growing. 
Propagation by Beeds is at once the most legiti¬ 
mate, speedy, profitable, and certain mode of 
i ncreasing this class of Begonias, either for pot 
culture or bedding out. There will be always a 
certain amount of speculation with regard to 
the colour, habit, and character of the seedlings 
the first year, but if derived from a good strain, 
they seldom fail to give satisfaction, and may be 
assorted for future work as they come into 
bloom. The seed may be sown at almost any 
time of the year, according to the convenience 
and requirements of an establishment, but the 
third or fourth week in January is the most 
suitable. Those who have a sufficient command 
of fire-heat will find it advantageous to sow 
early in the year, as the seedlings cure less liable 
to damp off than when they are germinated in 
May, J one, or J uly. The seeds Bhould be so wn in i 
square, round, or oblong pauspor shallow wdoden 
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boxes, in a compost of light, porous material, 
consisting of flaky leaf-soil, a little loam, and 
plenty ofsharp sand. This must be mixed, and 
used in a rough state, with some finely-sifted 
material on the top to form a smooth and level 
seed-bed, which should be pressed firm, watered, 
or, better still, dipped, and then the tiny 
seeds carefully sown. Place the pans or boxes 
in a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., with 
more bottom-heat. Prick out the seedlings 
into other boxes from time to time as soon as 
they can be handled with a finely-pointed piece 
of wood, divided at the point to lift the seed¬ 
lings. When they begin to get crowded trans¬ 
plant them into other boxes at a greater distance 
apart. By the middle of May they are ready 
for hardening off, and during the first weeks of 
June may be planted out. Manure the ground 
well for the plants in the autumn, and expose 
the soil to the action of the frost by digging it 
up roughly. Old tubers intended for bedding- 
out should be started about the last week in 
March or the beginning of April, and small¬ 
sized pots will be quite sufficient for them. 
Begonias always succeed best when the weather 
is warm and showery in June, and rather 
drier in J uly and August. C. T. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

„ Questions.— Querist end answers are insertsd ... 

Of eharge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their mM&mm . AU communications 
for insertion should be efsarly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Edito* of 
GAEDunm, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon 
dm . Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, sash 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
(fueriee should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mend that, as Gakdskvb has to be sent to press some 
tune in adoanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt rf thei 
cmmmmostiom. 

Answers (whisk, with the esweptioncfsuek at cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 


Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may otten be 
«•#*** •»»<* those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in tohieh their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer Co articles inserted in Gaebtom 
thou'd mention the number in tehieh they appeared. 

8453.—Mosa on a l&wn —My lawn has become 
covered with Moes. Will someone tell me the beat thing 
to do to get rid of it, also the cause of it?—0. MacGill. 

8457.— Raising Trllllums.— Wanted to k low the 
best way for raising Trllliums, and how to grow them ? 
Have no glass beyond a oold frame.— M. L P. F., Norfolk. 

3458.—Making a hot-bed.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me the best way to make a hot-bed? I am growing 
some Melons, and should be glad of any suggestions on 
this point ?—H. C. 

8450.— Cocoa-nut Palm.—I have had specimen of 
above brought me from Jamaica. How is it to be treated ? 
Must it be put in soil or otherwise, and how is it best 
nourished ?— Sigma. 

8460.— Plant “ Alaska Bride.”— I have some seeds 
called “ Alaska Bride." Will someone kindly give me the 
botanical name of the same and cultural directions ?— 

M. L. P. F., Norfolk. 

3461 — Lily of the Nile for market.— Will any¬ 
one kindly inform me about procuring and growing for 
market Lily of the Nile to have bloom from December to 
Maroh ?—John Drysdalk. 

3482.— Larch decaying.— Will anyone kindly say if 
there is an antiseptic application for home-grown Larch 
timber with its bar* on, which may eerve to retard decay ? 
—R. L A , Woodlands, Bandor. 

8463. —Time for planting bulbs.— Will someone 
kindly tell me when bulbs, tmoh as Hyacinths and Narcissi, 
Bhould be planted in^the open ground to ensure flowering 
next spring ?—Nil Dksprrakdum. 

8464. —Plante for a span-roofed greenhouse 

—I have just put up a 12 feet by 8 feet span-roofed green¬ 
house, heated with a two pipe (flow and return) “ Invinci¬ 
ble " stove. What plants at this time of year should I start 
in it?— Amateur, Scotland. 

8165 —Culture of Arum Lily (Oalla mthiopioa) — 
I should feel much obliged if someone will give me infor¬ 
mation respecting the culture of this plant, how to get it 
to flower, and whether it must bs kept in a warm plaoe 
and well watered ?— K. Loader. 

3166.— Seedling Cyclamen.— I have some strong 
young seedlings potted off, they were sown in autumn. 
Will someone kindly tell me when they ought to flower, and 
how I ongbt to treat them during the summer months? I 
h*ve a greenhouse.— Garlkmc u. 

Plants for a shaded plot.-Will someone 
kindly mention what could be planted on a shaded plot, 
and which get* a little morning sun ? The plot is a large 
oval one, a small round plot in Mis centre, and the outer 
circle divided into four, with walks between. The three 
divisions do very well with “ Geraniums ” and Calceolaria* 
but the fourth is lying towards trees, which shade it very 
muel), j»pd “Geranium*” grow to nothing but leaves.— 
Ekqvirbr. 


8468.—Treatment of Balsams.— Will someone 
kindly inform me how I ought to treat Balsams? I have ? 
lot of seedlings, and want information about watering, ho. 
They are now in a hot-bed. When ought they to be put 
in the greenhouse ?—Garlknich. 

3469.— Anemone fnlgens.— I have some of these 
planted in April last year are not up yet, with the excep¬ 
tion of one or two ; what can be done to make them flower 
early in spring ? Can they be taken up now bffore flower¬ 
ing, and dried off and planted again in autumn?— 
Donsqal. 

8470.— Oytisus racemosns from seeds. — I 
would like to know bow to grow Oytisus raoemoeue from 
seeds? I have a glass-house, temperature kept at about 
60 degs. minimum, hot and oold frames eaoh side, also a 
separately built oonservatory, temperature about 60 degs. 
—Questant. 

3471. —Violets in winter.—I shall be obliged if 
someone will tell me how many plants of Double violets 
(sweet-scented) would be neoeaeary to furnlah button-holes 
for two during winter months, and what kinds are most to 
be depended on ? I have only garden frames in which to 
winter them.—K. W. 

3472. — Flowers for winter, &c.— What flowers 
may I expect the gardener to give me during the winter 
months and April? I have plenty of hot-houses and 
etoves, but very few flowers to show for them. I require 
flowers that will travel and last well for sending to friends 
and hospitals.— Molly. 

3473. — Artificial manures. —Oould guano or some 
other artificial manure be euooesefully used as a substitute 
for ordinary manure for an herbaceous border, and whloh 
would be the best time for using it ? Having Narcissus in 
the border, I am anxious to avoid the use of etahle-manure, 
as it cau8ee the bulbs to decay.—Z. 

3474. —Cutting down Delphiniums, Ac —I 
shall be glad to know if it does barm to cut down to within 
about S inohes of the ground after they have done flower¬ 
ing plants of Delphiniums and Lupinus polyphyllus? I 
have these growing in s large herbaceous bed, and they 
shade the later flowering plants so.— Sutton. 

3475. —A plague of ants.—I am very much troubled 
with ante in my garden. I have three Peaches on a west 
wall now in bloom; but when the sun shines on them 
they are swarmed with ants. Will they do much harm, 
and I should be obliged if someone would kindly inform 
me of the means for their destruction ?— George. 

3476. —A furnace for & flue.— As “ B. C. B.” 
advises me to have a deep square fumaoe for my flue I 
should feel obliged if he will give me full directions for 
building one for a house 14 feet long, also how he regulates 
his fire in same, as I And by having a damper in chimney 
the sulphurous fumes get Into the house ?— Tortoise. 

8477.— Border Carnations.— Should border Carna¬ 
tions be watered during this very dry month, as, although 
they have not yet begun to grow, they look inclined to 
wither, the ground being so parched from heat of the 
sun ? As the nights are oold, I am afraid the plants may 
suffer if watered, so oannot tell what treatment is beet ?— 
M. S. 

3478. -Orchid-leaves turning yellow.—I should 
l ike to know the reason of my Orchids having their leaves 
yellow ? I have only a few months put them in the green¬ 
house, the temperature of which is at a mean 60 degs. 
The Dendrobee and Lyoastee are not so bad, but the 
Oattleya Tri&ntuandG'gas Sanderiana are turning yellow, 
albeit the former are flowering.— Questant. 

3479 -Lily of the Valley.-Will ■■ j. o. O.” or 
some other reader kindly answer the following qnery as to 
the treatment of the Lily of the Valley outside ? I put on 
a mulching of rotten manure 4 inches thick last November. 
8hould the Lily be band to the roots to make them 
flower, or should the manure be left on to form a nourish¬ 
ment to the roots through the summer months? Soil, 
light sandy ; aspect of bed, north-east.— A. E. J. 

8480.— Worms In a lawn.— Last spting I had a 
small piece of ground, including a path, dog over and 
turfed. Toward the latter end of the summer I noticed 
tbe Grose seemed to be dying away, and it has now dis¬ 
appeared altogether. There are a number of small holes 
all over the ground, which must be made by worms, as 
they oast up the earth through these holes. Will someone 

E lease tell me how I can kill these pests (o enable me to 
ave fresh Grass for this year ?— Pests. 

3481. — Treatment of Crown Imperials. — 
Will someone kindly tell me how I should treat Crown 
Imperials to induoe them to flower? With me they 
increase rapidly, but do not flower. They have been in 
the ground for some years without being disturbed. In a 
clump of twelve spikes there are only two with bloom, 
and those not a grand circle of flowers as I have seen else¬ 
where, but only three or four miserable blooms. They are 
in a mixed border, well dreeeed. The soil is father heavy. 
—Enquirer, Levon . 

3482.— A high hedge.—I wish to form a high hedge 
from 8 feet to 12 feet as a screen round one side of a 
garden. Will anyone advise me how I oan do it most quickly 
and effectually? I should prefer it to be evergreen, if 
such a hedge oan be grown in a few years. IsCupreesus 
Lawsoniana suitable for the purpose ? Will it stand dip. 
ping, or does it form a thick compact hedge without? 
How long would it be forming a screen 8 feet high ? What 
are the relative merits of Holly, Yew, Laurel, and Privet? 
Would Quick or Cherry Plum (Myrobella) form a screen 
“i required?—O. P. B. 

. ^ -Treatment of Fuohsias—1 have the 
following Fuchsias—viz , Mr. F. Glass, Moleeworth, Coach¬ 
man, Lsmaoaise, Monstrosa, Phenomenal. Rose of Castile, 
Mrs. Gibson, Avalanche, Jules Ohretain, Deutsche Kaiser, 
Mr. Marshall, and several others both double and single 
unnamed. I shall be much obliged for any bints as to 
spedal treatment and habit of growth of any of the above, 
and also as to treatment of Fuchsias in general, as last 
year with me many dropped their buds just as about to 
open, and none flowered really satiafactorily ? My old 
plants are growing well now, and have been repotted in 
7-inch and 8-inoh pots; the young plants are in 4-inch, 
house facing south, and root partly oovered with a Vine. 

toe plants with alternate wfeak solutions 
of Clairs Fertiliser and Rabbit-manure ; perhaps this was 
too strong.— Don. : MT_- ITl 
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3484.—Pruning of Syr Inga and Guelder 
Rose.—Will someone kindly tell me if theee trees should 
be pruned when the buds are all formed and showing for 
flower ? My gardener (an old ruetio) will chop them all 
down, say end of March, and I never get any flowers, to 
speak of, on them. The trees are In a bed—good rich soil 
—facing due south, In Essex, near South Downs. They are 
four years old now. Any hints will be fully appreciated 
and most thankfully received by—A mateur. 


8485.—Clematis m on tan a.—I have a Clematis 
montana which 1 planted last spring, a good plant from a 
pot; it grew very well last summer, and is now commen¬ 
cing to grow again. What I want to know is if there are any 
coloured Clematises which are as hardy as Clematis 
montana; I wish to grow a coloured one. I shall be obliged 
If anyone can give me the names of two or three hardy 
sorts, and at the same time say which is the hardiest, as 
I live in a oold locality of Yorkshire ? I intend growing it 
against the front of my house, whiah has a south aspect 
I want the plant to be a free bloomer, but it must be very 
hardy.—O. H. Q 


8486.— Broad Beans and Peas.- List year I 
planted a ohoice lot of Broad Beans and Peas; but as soon 
m they came through the ground they nearly all seemed 
to be eaten off just as if by slugs I tried toot and lime, 
but nothing I tried seemed to stop the damage. At last 
whils I closely examined the plants I discovered a small 
inseot, that as soon as touohed hopped away, and was lost 
in the soil. I And again this year the same insect has 
attaoked the Beans. Can any reader of Gardening kindly 
let me know a remedy for the pest, for I am sure many 
others are suffering from the same trouble ? I should say 
I am now trying Quassia-chips soaked, and watering the 
young plants in the evening with the liqour.— Puzzled 
One. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

8487.— Tuberous Begonias (<?. Sueh).— Yes, you 
may pot the tubers of these plants at onoe, even if you 
have no heat, but do not expose them to oold winds as yet. 
I And Clay’s fertiliser very good for mixing in small 
quantities with the potting-aoil ; the tubers may be in¬ 
creased by cutting them. This is best done I find after 
they have sprouted a Httle.—J. J. 

8488 — Succulent plants (T. Robinson).— You may 
grow a very nice collection of those in a Wardian case, 
and I like to form a rockery of Cork, which will hide the 
pots. Mammillarias, Haworthias, etc., would do well, 
and become exceedingly interesting. The pots for the 
plant should be small, be well drained, using for soil good 
loam, mixed with old mortar rubbish.—J. J. 

8489 —OdontOgloasums(T. Fielder).— The varieties 
of O. Rossi sent are exceptionally good, and you may well 
be proud of them. 3 is O. Oervanteai, and 4 a very good 
form of the variety deoorum ; the latter species often pro¬ 
duces flowers of quite a rose colour, and this form, I 
think, is the plant called O. Cervantes! morada. Keep 
them oool, ana do not let them be too much exposed to 
the sunshine.— M. B. 

8490.— Indian Orchids (IT. N. A).—I have your list, 
and it is a very nioe consignment, and should they arrive 
shortly they will come to hand just in the niok of time 
for making a good growth this season. I think you will 
find some articles in the back numbers of Gardening 
relating to some of the species you name, if not hang the 
plants up by the heels head downwards, and let me know 
the oondition they are in, and I will tell you how to go on 
with them. Be particular about the position you hang 
them in, because it serves to throw the water off them 
before they are able to make use of any of it. Many 
thanks for your offer of specimens, but I do not require 
them.— M. B. 

3491 .— Masdevallias {C. Rooeke ).—From the speci¬ 
mens sent I should certainly say your plants are in a very 
bad way, and I agree with you that you oertalnly 
would be better with their room than their company, for 
there can be no pleasure with them so covered with black 
spots. Still, from the look of their growths, there is yet 
hopes of them, and if treated well they should vet become 
healthy, and produoe a good show of their brilliant 
flowers. Let the plants have constant shade. They have 
been exposed to far too bright sunshine, which I cannot 
but think is the cause of all the mischief. The temperature 
of the house should be about the same as for the Odonto- 
glossums, and the atmosphere also. They require to be 
well shaded, and to have plenty of air, which also is a 
thing they appear to me to have been deprived of. You say 
they have been well potted in peat and Sphagnum, but you 
have undoubtedly erred in keeping them too warm, and 
in exposing them to too great sunshine. The black spots 
on the leaves will remain as long as the leaves remain on 
the plants. These must be removed by degrees as the 
new ones are formed. Try the above remedies, and let 
me hear from you again in the autumn as to your success. 
-M. B 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

N aming fruit.—headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same bind 
areally assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel. Which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.O. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not ans wer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert, queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

S. C .—Please by all means send the photograph of 
Nectarine-trees. 

BIRDS. 

8492. —Treatment of a Thrush.—Will “ Mr. A. G. 
Butler" kindly tell me what is the matter with my 
Thrush ? It tries to sing, but cannot. There is now and 
then a sound comes out, but such a squeaking noise. It 
is in good oondition otherwise. It is two years old, 
treated as “Mr. Butler” recommended. Is there any¬ 
thing I can give him, and how to give it?—H. F. W. P. 

8493. — Bullfinch after moulting.—I shall be 
much obliged if anyone will kindly give me some advice 
about my Bullflnch ? After last moulting season he got 
very weak, and was not able to stand on his peroh, or hop 
up and down, and since then he has never thoroughly 
recovered. He iBin good plumage, has a good appetite, 
and his general health seems good, but now he sits on the 
floor of his cage unless I lift him on to his perch. I think 
tbe ailment is In his legs or claws, but I cannot see any¬ 
thing the matter with them. Oold weather seems to make 
him worse, though I keep him in a warm room. I feed 
him on Canary, Rape, and a little Hemp-seed, with 
Groundsel occasionally. I cannot tell his age. but I got 
him a little more than a year ago, and at that time he was 
full grown.—L izzie Malcolmson. 

“Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parte.— 
Price 5cL ; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts .—This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issus of the half-yearly volumes. 
Pries, la. 6 d .; post free. Is. 9d. Complete set of volumes of 
The Garden from its commencement to end of 1892, forty- 
two vole., price, doth, 43012a. 

“Farm and Home" Monthly Parts .—This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 d .; poet free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers ."—Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamented specie*, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, da. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PERENNIALS. 

Strong plants to bloom this season. To make this offer 
advantageous, as low as 3 plants may be taken at dozen rate. 

doz. P. d. 

Anthericum Liliastrum (8t. Bruno’s Lily).4 0 

Aubrietia Leitchlini, rich orimson, very profuse.. .. 3 0 

Cisfcus florentinns, (charming Anemone like flower*) .. 3 0 
Caltha palustris plena (Double golden flowers) .. .. 2 6 

Carnations (The Bride), and other splendid varieties).. 3 0 
Doronioum Harpur-Crewe (Golden Marguerite).. ..26 

Dianthus deltoides, deep rose flowers .2 6 

Campanula (coronata a? Da) and isophylla alba .. ..30 

Campanula (pumila alba) turbinata. purple .. ..2 6 

Centaurea macrocephala (G lden Knapweed) .. .. 4 S 

Genista Andreana (new crimson bloom, good stuff) .. 15 0 

Harpalium rigidum (Rigid Sunflower) .10 

Hemerocalli8 fulva (Golden Day Lilies).3 0 

Helenium autumnale (charming yellow flower) .. ..2 0 

Iris Ksempferi(Japanese. tplend>d varieties) .. ..3 0 

Omphalodes vema (Creeping Forget-me-not) .. ..30 

Phloxes, magnificent varieties, strong plants .. ..2 6 

Potentillas (Flowering St raw berry), fine double var. ..26 
Primulas (rosea, Mtinroei, Cashmeriana, Ac.) .. ..3 0 

Oriental and Welch Poppies (crimson and yellow) .. 3 0 

Spiraea ostilboides (plumes white flowers).4 6 

,, palmata rubra, tine crimson flowers .. ..3 0 

„ palmata alba, handsome white flowers .. ..3 6 

White Heather, spikes of pure-white flowers (rare) ..40 
Orders 3s. 6d. upwards oarriage paid. 50,000 Old English 
Perennials to dispose of cheap. Spooial List free. 

THOS. R. HAYES, Keswick. 

GARDEN SEEDS. GIVEN AWAY. 

A patent Nickel Silver or Vulcanite Pencil-ease (value Is.), 
containing tablet on which is printed Calendar for 1893, will 
be presented to everyone who sendB for Potter’s Half-Crown 
Box of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, which contains1 Pint 
Peas, 2 bast kinds, } pint Broad Beans, i pint French, 
l ounce each Mustard, Cress, Parsnip, and Turnip : 6 packets 
assorted Vegetable SeedB, and 6 packets Flower SeeaB, with 
Pencil-case, nost free. 2i. 9d. 

C. I. POTTER, Villa. St., Lozklls, Birmingham 

To the Trade.— Pictorial packets Seeds, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
gross. Boxes of 50 small packets, 7s. 6d. dozen. Send for List. 

X SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. X 

HARDY FREE-FLOWERING PLANTS.—12 H.P. Roses 
on Seedling Brier. 5s. 6d.; 12 Carnations and Piootees, 3s. 6d.; 
12 Carnations ana Picotees, named sorts, 5s. 6d.; 12 Phloxes, 
named sorts, 4s.; 12 Pyrethruma, double varieties, named 
sorts, 4s. These are the best value in the trade. 12 German 
Iris, named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

CARNATION "Miss Proctor.” This Is the greatest 
novelty in the yellow grounds up to date: colour yellow 
ground, flaked with cardinal. Awarded first-class certificate 
at Handsworth Hort. Show: price 2s. 6d. per pair. 

All free for cash with order. Guaranteed satisfactory or 
money returned. 

R, w. PROCTOR, Rom Grower Chesterfield 

ICELAND POPPIES.—Yellow, white, and 
JL orange, mixed, Is. per doz, free.—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 

ITARDY FERNS.— 40 rare roots, 16d. ; 100, 

JQL 2s.9d.,free. 11 sorts—Ma ; den-hair,Polystichum Ceterach, 
Adiantum, Ruta, &o —H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 

■nOUBLE PRIMROSES.—Lilac and white, 

U in. 6d. dozen; yellow, 2« dozen, post free.—Miss 
FR AZER, Armagh, Ballyfarnon,Carrick-on-Shannon, Ireland. 

QTOCK8 AND ASTERS for Exhibition a 

O speciality. Large-flowering Ten-week Stocks, mixed; 
Victoria Aster, mixed; Truffaut's Pseony-flowered Aster, 
mixed All the above contain a great variety of colours, no 
better can be had. Each, 6d. and la. per pkfc.—JOHN 

BEGONIAS — 3 very choice large-flowering 

D for pot culture, assorted, 2s , free. Cash with order.— 
JOHN TURNER. Wetherby. Yorks. 

T1EVON & CORNWALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

hJ including Osmunda regalia, 50, 3 b. ; 100,5e.; extra large, 
100, 7s., free.—BROWN. Brookader. KincrskerwweU. Devon. 

piNERARIA.— French strain, far superior to 
Vj English In size and colour of flowers and habit of plants, 
la. Der nkt.. free.—JOHN TURNER. Wetherby, Yorks. 

OSMUNDA REG ALUS (Royal Fern), 6, 2*.; 12, 
v 3g,6d. Primrose plants, 50, Is. fid.: 100 2s. 6d.; extra large, 
100. 4s.. free.— BROWN, Brookader, KingskerBwell, Devon. 

PhrYsanthemum leuuanthemum, 

VJ large Paris Daisy-like flowers, in bloom all the season, 6 
for Is. Chrysanthemum maximum, large single white flowers, 
good for cutting from; plants quite hardy, 3 for 1 b. Delphi¬ 
nium, long showy spikes of blue flowers, very decorative, two 
plants for Is. Harpalium rigidum, the perennial Sunflower, 

8 for Is. Honesty, produoes beautiful silvery seed-pods, fine 
for harvest festivals, 4 for Is. Polyanthuses, splendid strain, 
showing flower, strong plants, 6 for Is.; 12, Is. 0d.; 25,2s. 6d. 
Sweet Roeket (singlr), very sweet scented, very fine for cut¬ 
ting, 2 for Is.; 6 for 2a. Lettuce plants,i&. per 100. All the 
above have been grown in the open ground all winter, and are 
strong and healthy. All carriage paid for cash with order.— 
JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 

TJISA GRANDIFLORA, brilliant scarlet Or- 

U chid, requires no heat, good tubers, Is. 6d.; vei y fine, 2s. 6d. 
Postage extra.—GARDENER, Cahore, Gorey, Ireland. 

"DEVONSHIRE FERNS.— 40 rare roots, 16d., 
U free, 10 sorts; Maiden-hair. Polystichum, Ceterach, 
Adiantum, &c.—H. ANDREWS, Shuts, Axminster, Devon. 
pHEAP PLANTS.—Singleor Double Fuchsias, 
VJ Yellow or White Marguerites, Deegrange and best varie¬ 
ties Chrysanthemums, named, Is. dozen; 6s. 100. Primrose 
and Violet roots, Is. 3d. 100; 5s. 500 ; 9s. 1,000, delivered.— 
WILLIAMS. Fulking, Deeding, Sussex. 

OT. BRIGID’S ANEMONES, Iceland Poppiea, 

O 21, Is. 3d.; Herbaceous Phlox, Pyrethrums, 12. Is. 3d.; 
Christmas Roses, 4, Is. 3d.; Ioeland, Shirley, Mikaao, Swan, 
Mephisto, Danebrog, Bride, Pmony, Poppy. St. Brigid Anem¬ 
one, 2d. pkt.; 8, Is.—VICAR, Egging con. Leighton Buzzard 

PANCY EXHIBITION PANSIES.—12 for 

I 2«. 6d. ; 25, 4s. 6d., named and oarriage paid. List free. 
—A. CALDICMTT, Earlsdon. Coventry. 

PERNS, all hardy. — Oreopteria, Osmunda 

J- rigida, Polystichum, Scolopendrium, Parsley, marinum, 
viride. Oak, Beech, calcarum, Ac., 15 distinct varieties, Is. 6d.; 
20 extra large rockery roots, 2s. 6d. ; 50, 5s. ; 100,9*., correctly 
named, carriage Daid. —J. HARRISON, Fellside, KendaL 

TILIE8 OF THE VALLEY.—Flowering 

JJ crowns, suitable for pots or bedding, Is. 6d. 100, free.—A. 
8IMMONS. 65. East-street. Horncastlo. 

■REAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Ameri- 

-D can Bellind, large pink blossoms, grows 20 feet in season ; 

4 good roots. Is., frofe. Now is the time to plant.— 
BROUGHTON, Teuton, Maidstone. 

pARNATIONSTdozen, 3s. 61., including Ger- 
Vj mania, Raby, R. Hole, &o. ; also per 100, other sorts. 
Double Primroses, 9 vars. Herbaceous Plants, all sorts, 
cheap. Bedding Plants. Lists—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 

pHOICE CARNATIONS for Planting, aplen- 

v did value, packed in chip basket, 5 R. Hole, 4 Germania, 

4 Mrs. F. Watts, for 5s.-JAMES GREEN, Reliance Nur¬ 
series, March, 

pOOD KING HENRY (MERCURY).—The 

VT grandest vegetable in cultivation, superior to Asparagus, 
40 plants, 2s. 6d , free.—T. HALL, 2, Roscoe-sireet. Scarboro'. 

PAVING more CHRYSANTHEMUMS than 
J-L we can pot on, will send 25 for Is. 3d , best sorts grown ’ 
12 named. Is. 3d.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, St. Helen's. 

TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.—Good plants, 

H correctly named, safely packed, 20 varieties, including 
Osmunda, viride, Tunbridaense, reourva, lanceolaturn, mari¬ 
num. &o., 100, 4s ; 50, 2a 6d., free. Osmunda regaiis, 2s. 9d. 
ner doz.. free.—T FOX, 5. New-road, Newlyo, Penzance. 

MAIDEN HAIR FERNS —12, la. 3d. ; 50 

1Y1 fronds, Is. 3d. 6 greenhouse Ferns, Is. 3d. 1 large 
Maiden-hair, la. 3d. 2 AsDaragus Ferns, Is. 3d.—TURNER. 

PENNY PLANTS, Is. 3d. worth free.— Gera- 

1 mums, Fuchsias. Calceolarias, Musk, Veronicas, Ferns, 
Passion-flowers, Aralias, Auriculas, Marguerites, Deutzias, 
Euonymus, &o.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, St Helen's. 

QEEDS, 2d. pkt. ; 12, la. Gd.— Primulas, 

O Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Begonia, Oocksoomb, Fern, 
Palm, Tobaooo-plant, Cyclamen, Agapanthus. Antirrhinums 
Asters, Stocks, &c. 12 packets choice annuals, Is. 3<L— 
TURNER Thattc-heath, St. Helen’s. 

THE CHEAPEST COLLECTION of PLANTS 

-i- ever offered.—4 Geraniums (Zonal), 4 Coleus, 2 Fuchsias, 

2 Petunia (doable). 2 Heliotropes, 2 Achimenee, 2 Tradesoan- 
Hm, 2 Panicum, 4 Carnations. 4 Nicotians afflnis, 2 Mar¬ 
guerites. 2 Gloxinia, 2 Cannas. 2 Balsams, 2s. 7d„ free.— 
THOS. 8EARLE & SONS, The Nnrseries, Wbittlesea. 

XNEMONES, 5 inches across, seed, 3d. pkt. ; 
-tx roots, 6d. doz. Daffodils, blooms or roots. Is. for 30. 
Leghorn. Brahma, or Aylesbury eggs, 2s. doz. Turkey, 3d 
H. ARDMAYLE, Ca»hel. Tipperary. 

AMATfitJR’S GARDEN GUIDE, 64 pages, 

XX 100 illustrations, how to grow everything, fid. ; post free, 
7d Catalogue free.—TURNER. Thatto-heath, 6t. Helen's. 

rjr\ nnn spring bEDDING-PLANTS.— 

/ Ui UUv 50 Daisies, Red and White, la 3d 25T;ifted 
Pansies, Is. 3d. 12 Polyanthus, Is. 3d. 12 Auricula, Is. 3d. 

95 Sweet William. Is 3d.-TURNER, 8t Helen’s. 

Bl UUrf) sktlDLlNU CARNATIONS, 25, 

/U*UUU It. 3d. 6 EhTMt. Brier., In. M. 6 Irtl* I„, 
Is. 3d. 6 Golden Elders, Is. 3d., Ms.— TURNER, Thatto- 
heath fit Helen’s. 
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fl ARDEN NETTING, fai/condition, lOOsquare 
VJ yard- i n one pieoe, 2a 6d.» carriage Is. Cash with order. 
—E. A. NORTHEy. Auctioneer. Plymouth 

XTUKSEKY FOR SALE, or to be .Let, near 
ii Blackheath, S.E., in working order. Land, 442 ft. by 
150 ft. (more or less), at low ground rent; oontains seven 
glass-houses, about 100 it. to 123 fc. long, heated by three 
hellers ; thrise tfold frames, about 100 ft. long : planting 
enriundL &a. Stock at tfluatSdu if desired.—Apply to 
THOMAS PEACOCK, Warwick-squaire, London, E.O. 
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OHRTSANTHflMtJMS. 

CULTURE OF DWARF CHRYS* 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Many amateurs with limited convenience are 
compelled to dispeose with many varieties in 
both the Japanese and Incurved sections on 
account of the objectionable height they grow 
when treated by what is known as the ordinary 
method for producing large blooms—viz., allow¬ 
ing them to grow uninterruptedly until the first 
natural break is made, when three additional 
shoots are taken np, removing all others. The 
height some varieties will grow under this 
mUthod of culture entirely renders them useless 
to the amateur with his limited spaoe. By 
following a system of “ cutting down” the 
plants, which I will describe, he may grow many 
more varieties than he otherwise ooald, as the 
height is muoh reduoed, and really good blooms 
can be had also. But I would warn the culti¬ 
vator of “ cut-down ” plants that he must not 
expect blooms of the same quality as can be had 
from plants grown by the ordinary method. 
The “cutting-down” plan, however, renders them 
dwarf and more suitable for decorative purposes, 
especially in preparing groups for conservatories 
or exhibition. Plants of naturally dwarf• 
growing sorts, as Avalanche, Mrs. Falconer 
Jameson, J. Stanborough Dibbens, and Mdlle. 
Marie Hoste can be secured carrying really 

f ood blooms, and not more than 2 feet high 
rom the top of the pot, and other sorts in pro¬ 
portion. Now is a good time to make 
A selection of varieties suitable from the 
plants struck in December or January ostensi¬ 
bly for the production of large blooms. Nearly 
every cultivator strikes more cuttings than he 
actually requires. Such as these can be set 
aside for the growth herein described. Do not 
top the plants, but train them with one stem. 
As they are mainly used for grouping, and as 
they are generally stood close together when in 
bloom, 9-inch pots will be large enough for the 
final shift. If possible, the pots should be of 
one uniform size ; therefore, after the cuttings 
are struck place them in 3&-inch pots and then 
into those 5£ inches in diameter, using for this 
shift a compost of two parts loam, one part 
horse-manure or leaf-mould. To every bushel of 
the compost add 2 lb. bone-meal or Thomson’s 
Vine-manure. If the loam is heavy add sharp 
silver sand and charcoal to render it thoroughly 
porous. The plants require a large supply of 
water. The roots should be in a condition to 
reoeive it easily, which is not so when the oom- 
poet is of a close, retentive character. Chrys¬ 
anthemums revel in much moisture at the root, 
but the condition of the roote should be rendered 
sweet. Stagnation about them results in a loss 
of the lower leaves, disfiguring the plants, ren¬ 
dering them totally unfit for decorative groups. 
For the final potting add one more part of loam 
and 1 lb. more bone-meal. 

The soil ought to be used in a rough state, 
and be pressed firmly into the pots. Chrysan¬ 
themums delight in soil that is firm, and much 
better results then ensue. The growth made is 
short-jointed, firm, and leas likely to yield loose. 


flabby blossoms. The roots ramble away far 
too quickly in loose soil and arc less fibrous. 
They entwine themselves around the sides 
of the pot, leaving the whole of the in¬ 
side of the ball practically rootless. Plants 
growing under these conditions require more 
artificial food, as the roots do not appropriate 
so well what is contained in the soil. When 
the 3 i inch pots are fall of roots no time should 
be lo«t in transferring the plants to larger pots. 
It is while the^ are growing in the second-sized 
pots that “ cutting down ” takes place. Those 
varieties that naturally flower late, of which 
the Princess Teck family among the incurved, 
Bonle d’Or, Florence Davis, J. 8 Dibbens, 
Etoile de Lyon, and W. W. Coles of the Japanese 
section are representatives, should be cut down 
first, oommenoing about the 20th of May. 
Midseason varieties like Jeanne d'Arc, Princess 
of Wales, and the “ Queen ” family, Avalanche, 
Mile. W. Hoste, Mons Bernard, and Vi viand 
Morel, about the first of June, and the early 
flowering sorts such as Edwin Molynenx, W. H. 
Lincoln, Gloire du Rocher, Lady 8elborns, 
Sunflower, and Mdlle. Lacroix about the middle 
of June. I give these few names as a guide to 
cultivators in making a selection ; many more 
might be given, but would occupy too much 
■pace; sufficient have been named to guide the 
cultivator in the treatment of those sorts known 
to each. It is well to take into consideration 
the purpose for which the plants are required 
in determining the height at which they are to 
be cut. 

Dwarf-growing varieties like Avalanche and 
Viviand Morel are best suited for front rows of 
groups. These may be cut down to within 
4 inches of the soil, the others to 6, 8, and 
12 inches, selecting the varieties accordingly. 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Mme. C. Audiguier, and 
Mrs. J. Wright would come under the last-named 
height. As the new shoots are not so freely 
made from the old wood as from theyonng, 
plants of small-flowered varieties like Mrs. G. 
Randle or Elaine, which are intended to have 
more breaches each, should not be cat so low as 
the larger-flowered varieties. Before cutting, it 
is well to determine how many blooms the 

S lants are intended to oarry as a guide in cutting 
own. The large sorts, like 8unflower, Etoile 
de Lyon, and the Queen of England family in 
the inonrved section succeed the best when 
three only are allowed, or at the most four, 
shoots to each, one shoot carrying one bloom. 
Varieties like Elaine, Lady Selborne, or the 
Bundle family may have from fonr to six 
branches. Whatever quantity is decided to 
allow to each, the cultivator must bear in mind 
that the more blooms on each plant the smaller 
they will be individually. If the finest flowers 
are wished for, three is a fair number to leave 
upon each plant. 

Great care must be exercised in watering the 
plants after they are ont down. They do not 
require much water at the roots for some time. 
If they can have the protection of a cold frame 
so much the better, as they can then be protected 
from showery weather. Syringe the plants twice 
daily during bright and dry weather to assist 
the shoots starting, and if the sun be very hot 
at this time a little shade in the middle el the 
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day can be applied. As soon as the shoots are 
long enough to determine if they are perfect, 
disbud to the number required. At this stage 
transfer the plants to their flowering-pots, and 
when rootiDg into the new soil remove them to 
their summer quarteis, which should be in an 
open situation to the south, but protected from 
easterly winds and also those blowing from the 
sonth-west. Allow them ample space, as crowd¬ 
ing quickly spoils their appearance, drawing 
them np weakly and ruining the foliage. Tie 
each branch to a stake separately to prevent their 
being broken or the leaves damaged by chafing 
daring gales of wind, and as soon sb the pots are 
full of roots stimulants may be supplied. The 
first buds produced on the shoots after cutting 
down should in nearly all cases be selected as 
best suited for producing large blooms. They 
will appear from the first to the end of August, 
and it will be soon enough if some sorts show 
their buds the first week in Septerr ber, say suoh 
asthe Qaeen family. Sometimes a bud on plants 
of this latter section will show during the first 
Week in August. This is too early. In this 
case rub it out and wait until the next one 
shows, which will be about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. When the bads on the late flowering 
Japanese sorts show even as early as the end of 
July they should not be destroyed. When the 
Buds are selected, take off all growth shoots, 
which are freely produced at this stage. Com¬ 
mence housing the plants at the end of 
September, beginning with those that are 
backward as a means of hastening them on. 
Place them as near to the glass as possible in a 
cool-house, admitting abundance of air to keep 
the growth as stocky as possible. Where this 
is neglected the peduncles run out to an inor¬ 
dinate length away from the foliage, which 
detracts from the appearance of the plants. Be 
particular that insect pests of any kind do not 
obtain a firm hold on the plants before the usual 
remedies are applied. E. M. 

3456.— Moss on a lawn.— Have the lawn 
mown with a scythe, and tell the man to pare 
it down close to the surface. If this is done in 
dry, hot weather the sun will soon bake up the 
roots of the Moss, but the Grass, being deeper 
rooted, will survive. If the lawn is muoh 
shaded the above plan is of no use. In that case 

S t a fine-toothed iron rake, and soratch out the 
088 by working the rake to and fro. In either 
case give the lawn a dressing of rioh soil or 
rotten manure in the autumn to stimulate the 
roots of the Grass.—J. C. C. 

3471. — Violets for winter. —A good deal 
will, of course, depend on the sice of the plants 
in the autumn, as to the number that would 
be required, and also how many times a week 
they would be wanted. Thirty-six plants of 
Double Blue (Marie Lousie 1 , and the same 
number of Double White (Swanley White), 
would not be too many, and even these will not 
give you any flowers in very cold weather during 
the winter. At the same time the numbers 1 
have mentioned will produce all the blooms you 
want in a fairly good season. Garden frames 
will do very well to winter the plants in, but 
they should have a thiok lining of coal-ashes 
aroundoutside.—J. C. C. 
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Conservatory* 

Lillee must be kept free from green-fly; they congregate 
if left undisturbed in the oentree of the flower-sterna, and 
often do injury to the blossom-buds. When a plant gets 
thoroughJy infested they are difflault to destroy, henoe 
the best ooune is to taokie the first fly, or even be in 
front of it with preventive measures. There are plenty 
of insecticides now, both for dipping, syringing, fumi¬ 
gating, and to-use in the form of dry powder. Watering, 
has been rather a heavy business lately, especially where 
shadings have not been used. Without shade blossoms 
soon wither; unless there is a house with a north aspect, 
to remove such things as Azaleas to, the season of bloom 
will be a short one. There is no doubt that for shading 
purposes canvas blinds are beet, but they are expensive, 
though not so much so, I think, as formerly, and in the 
case of houses insuffloienUy heated the blinds will be 
useful during sharp weather in winter. This is a good 
season for rearranging hanging-baskets. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums should play a prominent part in this work, 
the growth is so suitable, and the blossoms of the best 
varieties are very effective. Large baskets may be 
planted now with Aohimenes. These are best started in 
a warm house, to be moved to the oonservatory later on 
When ooming into blossom. Tropeolums, Lophospermum 
soandens. and Thunbergia alata do very well for draping 
large baskets. A large wire-basket draped with Lophos¬ 
permum soandens, and filled above with FuobsU Rose of 
Cast ills will last sail the season. Sedum oarneum varie¬ 
gate m will form pretty drapery for a smaller basket 
famished with bright-coloured Begonias. Zonal Pelar- 

{ foniums for winter blooming should be shifted into 
arger pots as required. Specimens now in ooune of 
training may have liquid manure as soon as the pots are 
well filled with roots, but not before. Pelargoniums of 
the old-fashioned show types are very gay lust now, and 
if well supplied with water, liquid-manure being given at 
intervals of two or three days, will be useful for some time. 

We used to make a greater use of these years ago. I have 
had specimen Pelargoniums plunged out in a oold ash- 
bed to keep back for late blooming, but in thoee days we 
had not the many beautiful Zonals in suoh variety as at 
present; but we had our compensations, not the least of 
which were the sweet-scented “ Geraniums,” which were 
often growing into large bushes. I often wish we had 
more of these old-fashioned soented “ Geraniums ” now. 

Growing plants of all kinds should be kept in oondition 
by nipping off the points of the strong shoots whlob are 
growing away, and whioh, if left unoheoked, will destroy 
the perfeot symmetry of the plant. All neoessary repotting 
and the shifting on of young stock must have prompt 
attention. Climbers on the roof should be looked over 
onoe a week. 

Btovn. 

Dracanas and Crotons have put on oolour during the 
late bright weather where not heavily shaded, in foot, I 
think it is a mistake to shade anything heavily ; the 
thinner the shads the better, and even a thin shade need 
not remain long over foliage plants whioh require solar 
light to bring out the bright tints. Cuttings of Crotons 
will root freely now in a bed of Ooooa-nut-flbreover a tank 
of hot-water, such as is common in propagating houses. 

The small-foliaged Crotons of the angustifolius type are 
sr*ct f ul table plants in a small state. Take off ana start 
in single pots suckers of the Screw Pine (Pandanus 
Wltchf), which is, I think, the best kind to grow. Gala- 
diums in small pots will soon grow into large plants if 
shifted on into larger pots and given plenty of heat and 
sunshine. Tabernaemontana Oamassa is a useful flowering 
stove-plant, whioh may be grown with the Gardenias 
or <n a mixed oolleotion of stove-plants. Gardenias are so 
difficult to keep free from mealy-bug, that unless time 
enough oan be given up to keep them dean, it is, perhaps, 
hardly worth while attempting their culture. In a small 
collection of stove-plants they are rarely done well, ohiefly 
because the temperature kept up is too low, otherwise 
they are neither difficult to propagate or grow. If the 
Geenerlas are not yet started no time should be lost in 
get ing them on the way; they must have heat, moisture, 
and shade. For winter-flowering work up a stock of 
Iiebeolinium ianthemum. Continue to put in outtlngs of 
Poinsettias. 

Ferns under Glass. 

These are now getting into good oondition, and must 
have more room if the fronds are to be properly developed. 

Tree Ferns, most of whioh fortunately may be grown 
in a greenhouse temperature, are very handsome, and 
where there is room some of them must be introduced. 

Plants with tall stems are rather expensive, but their 
permanency of character makes them worth the money. 

Very few would find room for more than balf-e-dosen, 
hat even a single pair of Dioksonia antarotioa, Oyathea 
prtnoeps, or Aleophlla australis will give character to a 
large house. Gold and Silver Ferns are very interesting, 

bnc they must have warmth, and cannot be wintered in a ■ mmm «. _ 

lower temperature than 60 aegt. to 66 degs. Though the reuotted if n< 
early spring Is generally looked upon as being the best I - e * 5 ° 
season for repotting Ferns, there are always young growing 
plants whioh require a shift into a larger pot, and this 
may be done now or any time. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

There Is a considerable advantage where the house Is 
unlit*^ in having a division wall through the centre of 
the bouse, converting it into two lean-to T s instead of one 
span-roof, one side to face south and the other with a 
northern aspect. The dividing wall renders the tempera¬ 
ture so steady, and at this season and through the 
summer, when the weather is hot and bright, the flowering 
plants may be moved to the northern side, and the 
southern compartments used ae the growing bouse. 


greenhouses; at any rate, the more framee we have now 
the better. Seedlings of all Unde may be prioked out in 
beds of soil. There is no better place than a oold frame 
for Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, and ocher tender annuals for 
the next five or six weeks. 


Oold Frames. 

Warm ooverings will be neoessary at night for some 
time looger yet. All plants that are not too tall will do 
M well. If not better, in oold frames than in dry, hot 


* In esM er nort h er n dl U rioli the operation* roferroU 
to under “Gordon Work" moo bo dene from ton dago to 
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Window and Room Gardening. 

Some return is now being made for the care bestowed 
in the winter. Plante whioh have been preserved in spare 
rooms are now on the move. Give a thorough dressing with 
a sharp knife, cutting away all bite of dead wood, with a 
surfacing of fresh soil pressed well down. Move the plants 
to the lightest position In the room, and ventilate at the 
top of the window. Water when neoeeearv, but not too 
often. Plante in flower will oonsist of Genistas, Deutsias, 
Cinerarias, Azaleas, Cyclamens, and hardy Primroses, 
Including Auriculas. The last-named family are eaaily 
grown, and are obarmlng things for a shady window in 
spring. Good pots of Musk are popular favourites; these 
will be making growth now. Musk does not want much 
sunshine. Azaleas, after flowering, are generally a dead 
loss to most people who have no greenhouse. This need 
not be if oarefully looked after; the seeds and faded 
blossoms should be removed, and the plant kept in the 
warm room, the roots kept moist, and the foliage 
sprlnUed oooasionally with clean water. In July set the 
plant outeide to ripen the wood, but do not forget it 
altog ether. Negleot in watering will certainly prove 

Outdoor Gordon. 

Roses most havs very close attention now. Insects are 
making their appearance, and must be promptly dealt 
with. Tobaooo-powder is always handy, and it is worth 
muoh to have a remedy at hand that requires no prepara¬ 
tion. We are all at times inolined to procrastinate, to 
put things off till a more convenient season, espeotailv 
where water has to be boiled to make mixtures. With 
the Tobaooo-powder all we have to do is to take the 
distributor In hand on our rounds and dust the powder 
on and among the flies wherever we And them. Suckers 
must be rooted up. There is mors trouble with tuckers 
among worked Roses than there ought to be if the buds 
had been removed when the stooks were planted. This 
is another matter in whioh oareleesness leads to endless 
trouble. How beautiful the Blue Anemone apenninais 
now on shady banks where used in a quantity and not 
disturbed. The Dog's-tooth Violet is another shade loving 
plant that is very effective. I do not mean that the Dog's- 
tooth plant should be plaoed under trees—the drip and 
dense shade would be too muoh for it—but give it a 
position on the shady tide of the rookery; let it have a bed 
to itself, with the soil specially prepared. It will associate 
well with the Primulas. Plant Gladiolus whioh are not yet 
out; these are always beautiful, but to do them well the 
soil should be specially prepared. Hardy edging plants 
of all kinds should be planted now so as to get well- 
established before the tender plants are set out. I 
always say use as many hardy plants as possible. Very 
muoh more might be done with them, even In the 
parterre, than is oommonly met with. Violas in sorts 
may still be planted. 

Fruit Gardes. 

All oraoka in the day of recently grafted trees must be 
stopped the moment they become viable. This lithe best 
season to plant Fig-trees on walls. In preparing the sites, 
especially if the soil is of a heavy character, make the 
border ohiefly above the ground level, and work in plenty 
of old lime rubbish, mixed with broken brloks. The roots 
like to grow in a mixture of this kind, and the wood will 
be leae gross, and consequently more fruitful. Vines in 
early and late houses have made wonderfully rapid progress 
lately. Stopping and tying, and rubbing off laterals 
have ooouplea muoh time. With the sun shining all the 
day long In a dear sky, the work of air-giving nas been 
simplified. What we have to guard against in this bright 
weather is not to keep the houses oloeed altogether after 
the sun strikes the roof. Whenever the temperature 
begins to rise the atmosphere gets laden with Impure 
air, generated In the oloeed house at night, and the least 
bit of air early In the morning will allow the overheated air 
to escape. Betides, when the ventilation receives early 
attention there Is never any danger of eoorohing or 
soalding, and mildew has a poor Held to work upon. Do 
not leave too many Peaches on the trees a moment longer 
than Is neoessary, whioh means that Peaohes should be 
thinned as soon as the fruits whioh are taking the lead oan 
be men. As a rule, when the syringe or garden-engine 
is used freely on fine days, insects do not give muoh 
trouble. It Is when the trees are negleotoa, and the 
borders, perhape, covered with plants in pote that insect* 
are allowed a free hand. Cherries and Plums under glam 
must be very carefully managed. Just enough fire-heat 
to keep out severe frost being all that is required, and only 
when frost is expected, or wnen the weather Is damp and 
oold, when the trees are In blossom that a little fire-heat 
will be useful. Pines not yet potted should be shifted on 
as required. There are usually three seasons—spring, 
summer, and autumn—when Pines are overhauled and 
repotted if neoeaaary, and the beds put into oondition. 
It will be as well to secure some of the plants of the early 
forced Strawberries to plant out for autumn fruiting. 
Yloomtesm Is a good kina for this. 

VsgstaUi Garden, 

French Beans are rather dangerous things now in fruit- 
houses* II there are any Indications of red-spider turn 
them out at onoe. If the red-spider get on Vines or 
Peach-trees they will do muoh Injury. Frenoh Beans 
during early spring should be planted in pote by them- 
selves. Make new. plantations of Globe Artiohokm In riah, 
well-cultivated land; they are useless in poor land. 
Asparagus may be planted now. It is unwise to send to 
a distanoe for Asparagus-roote to make new plantations. 
If the plants oannot be obtained near eow seeds. Tbs old- 
fashioned bed system Is dying out I should not advise 
any having narrow beds to root them up, but I certainly 
should not add to the number. Tnere ie nothing superior 
to the tingle-row system at not less than 8 feet apart. 
Tomato-plants must not be crowded. They will he safe 
now in a oold pit* if oorered with mats at night. It Is 
uselem putting out small plants; grow them on into 
5-lnoh or tfven (Mnoh pots rather than put starved plants 
with the bottom leaves gone and the trusses of bloom 
more than a foot from the ground. Early plants under 


glam have had a glorious time for setting their fruit and 
the plants are wonderfully robust in consequence of the 
free ventilation which it has been neoessary to give to keep 
down the temperature. It has been neoessary to shade 
Cucumbers even where the means of applying moisture 
have been practically unlimited. Vegetables on mild hot¬ 
beds have been exceptionally good; Potatoes specially so. 
Horn Carrots have also turned in quiokly ; but with the 
bright sunshine more water has been required ; but this 
has one advantage—we have been able to use weak 
stimulant* to advantage. Get cuttings of Herbs plan te d, 
and sow Basil and Marjoram in a warm border. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In tin Town Gordon. 

No time must now be lost in planting hardy herbaceous 
subject* of many kinds. Them are amongst the most 
useful of all plants, requiring, when onoe established, very 
little care exoept to be occasionally divided and replanted 
when the dumps become overgrown and starved in the 
centre, and blooming with great oertainty year after year, 
while very few need even a slight protection In the 
severest winters. The Irises are some of the very best of 
hardy plant* for town gardens, the German varieties in 
particular. These we have had quite as floe within a mile of 
London-bridge as ever in the country, and with no special 
oare or treatment. There are a number of different 
varieties, but beyond the common purple kind, the sob 
varieties of the I. pallida, I. neglects, I. Squaleus, and 
I. amnoa groups are all good ana very suitable for town 
gardens. The Saxifrage family again succeeds remarkably 
well in town gardens, as a rule, and afford a great variety 
of both foliage and flower, from the huge leathery leaves 
and really showy pink blossoms of 8 cordifolia, and 
S oraetifolia, to the pretty little tuft* of S. aspera, 8. entia 
and others. The white flowers of S- longifoiia and thos 
of the double-flowering form of 8. granulate are very 
beautiful, and as freely produoed in a smoky as in a dear 
atmosphere, while there are very many others almost 
equally desirable, including the well-known " London 
Pride ” (S. umbroea). The varieties of Pyrethrum roseum, 
both single and double, also make excellent town plant*, 
and the very flnely-out and Fern-like foliage is also very 
elegant; the double-flowering forms of P. Parthenium are 
also very useful. Great oare is neoessary in dividing the 
old roots of the P. roesum varieties, and, if possible, plants 
already established in small pots should be obtained. 
The (Enotheras, or Evening Primroses, again, are good 
town plants with eoaroely an exception, and so are the 
Veronicas, both herbaceous and shrubby, tbe Dianlhus or 
Pink tribe including Carnations, Pinks, Sweet Williams, 
eta, and all the Primulas (exoepting onlj perhaps the 
double-flowering forms of P. aoaulis). though all are not 
hardy, and several have to be treated ae pot-plants. It 
really seems almost Impossible to kill, by fair means, the 
oommon Auricula (Primula aurioula), or to prevent its 
flowering in any atmosphere, and tbe new raoe of hybrid 
Polyanthus-Primroses arc equally vigorous and effeottve. 
Do not forget the Japanese Anemones (white and red), 
Canterbury Bella, perennial Phloxes, Miohaelmas Daisies* 
and the line autumn-flowering Pyrethrum uliginoeom. 

B.O.R. 


THB OOMING WEIR’S WORK. 

Extracts front a garden diary from April X 5th 
to April 22nd. 

Sowed Ne Flos Ultra Dwarf Frenoh Beans on warm 
border; shall oover on frosty nighte if they come up 
before It ie safe to leave them exposed. Sowed Winter 
Greene, suoh as Broccoli, Curled Kale, 8avoys, ho. The 
seeds wars dressed with red-lead to keep off birds. I find 
this answers just as well as oovering with netting, and the 
nets oan be used for protecting the 'blossoms of fruit-trees. 
Looked round reoently-graftea fruit-trees to stop uperaoks 
In the olay. 1 always use a little short hay, suoh as Is 
mown from the lawn* with the day, and this hdds it 
together. Staked, tied* and pinched off eide-shoote from 
Tomatoes under glass. This requires frequent attention 
now. Prioked off Primula oboonica. This plant can be 
easily inoreased by division, but seedlings make the best 

S lants; in fact, in the case of every plant whioh repro- 
uoes itself true to type from seeds, or nearly so, seedlings 
are best. In saving seeds, seleot the plant producing the 
beet and finest flowers for the seed parents, and in the 
course of a few years a better strain may be built up. 
Last year I had a good deal of trouble with wood lice in 
my Cucumber-houses, whioh arose from using inferior 
manure ; the eggs of the inseots, being brought Into the 
house with it, throve amazingly and gave me a lot of 
trouble. Up to the present I believe 1 am quite free. The 
houses were thoroughly deansed in winter, and every 
p&rttole of old etuff swept out, and the walls whitewashed. 
Greater oare has also been exercised In the selection of 
the manure. Earthed up early Melons, heavy loam, with 
a little bone-meal, being used. The loam oan scaroely be 
too heavy for Melons. In light soil ths plants soon run 
out, and are consumed by red-spider. I never shade 
Melons. It ths foliage oannot be built up strong enough 
to stand the sunshine there has been something wrong 
with the soil or the management. Axaleas are very bright 
In the oonservatory now, out it has been neoessary to use 
aohade* and for this reason the plants have been grouped 
at the oooleet end of the house. Thinned and trained 
dimbers in oonservatory. I noticed a few green-fly on the 
young shoots of Masdevallia suaveoleos, and by dipping in 
a solution of soft-soap and water I hope their oareer nas 
been checked. This plant when tbe growth ie young 1* 
rather eubjeot to green fly. Ventilation to harden the 
growth will improve matters. I make a very free use of 
Tobaooo-powder to plant* in the oonservatory, where it Is 
not always wisS or oonvenient to smoke. I saw in a range 
of glass tbe other dqy a small glazed recess specially 
made to bring plants In for fuurgation. Not a bad idea 1 
It is eoonomioal, and if taken tn time the flies may bs 
kept from spreading to other plants, as when the flies first 
appear tney are few in number, and do not infest many 
plant*. Japaness and Ghent Azaleas, including tbe Old 
Sweet-eoented yellow pontlcum, as they go out of flower, 
are taken to another house of about the same temperature 
tp oomplete the ripening of tbe wood. If this Is always 
done tney will flower annually ae well ae the In dian 
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_do. Shifted on Palms. Pat in castings of India* 

robbers (Plena elastics). I like the Picas australis eren 
better than F. elastics, ft is more refined In its growth, 
an* makes a better pot plant. Sowed seeds of A rails 
S<ci>?Ui. I And imported seeds grow the best. 


mDD O* PLANTS, 


CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 

Twb Near Zealand variety of the Virgin’s j 
Bjvrer does not appear to be sufficiently known, 
nor is it cultivated to such an extent as its i 
merits deserve. For a cool-house from which 
the frost is just excluded it is a most suitable ; 
climbing plant, being a fitting companion for 
such better-known subjects as the Lapageri&s. 
It can be adapted to various purposes to suit 
each respective case. For instance, if a large 
break of bare wall in either a greenhouse or 
conservatory has to be covered, and that as 
speedily as possible, then this Clematis is well 
suited as one of the plants for the purpose. It 
is well adapted also for training over wire 
arches of an ornamental character, also for 


running up the rafters or columns in large 
houses. In whatever position it is grown, the 
youDg shoots should have a fair amount of 
freedom. When covering a wall, for instance, 
as soon as the main-shoots have reached their 
proper limits, then let the lateral growths hang 
down as drapery ; this will check overvigorous 
ihoots from gaining an ascendency. Upon arches 
the same plan should most decidedly be carried 
out, and again when training np rafters. Not 
only is the growth itself rendered muoh more 
ornamental, but the appearance when in flower 
is greatly enhanced. When trained closely, 
s large number of the blossoms must be hidden 
or so crowded together as to spoil the effeot 
u well as the lasting properties of the flowers 
by the accumulation of moisture. Close train¬ 
ing is also a greater encouragement to insect- 
pests, with the greater difficulty of reaching them 
io the process of extermination. What pruning 
is necessary should be done immediately the 
plant is out of bloom, and never during its 
period of growth ; this latter plan means a pro¬ 
portionate decrease in the following crop of 
dowers. If anything at such times is really 
found neceasary in this way, it should merely 
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be a thinning process where the shoots are too 
thick, removing those that are the least likely 
to produce flowers later on. Insects, on the 
whole, are not troublesome, green-fly being the 
most likely to attack the points of the young 
shoot and thus cripple the tender foliage. The 
flowering season is from April to May, when a 
beautiful effect is produced for a long time by 
reason of the.freedom, the succession, and the 
lasting properties of the blossoms. This Clematis 
cannot in any sense be considered a difficult 
plant to cultivate ; it is of good constitution, 
and not very particular as to the soil into which 
it is planted. I would, however, choose this as 
good as possible with a view to lasting proper¬ 
ties. Fibrous loam with some well decomposed 
leaf-soil will suit it well, only using peat when 
the latter fails to be of good quality. Planting 
out is preferable to either pots or boxes, for the 
greater the freedom the roots have the better will 
be the ultimate results. Whilst in flower and 
during growth the supply of water should be 
liberal ; but if a late growth in the autumn 
is apparent, then withdraw the water as a 


plant." Not many weeks after it came to me 
naif dead; it was put in a Tomato-house and kept 
alive, and in consequence of moving, was kept 
in a room facing east all the winter, with ther¬ 
mometer never above 56 degs. It is now "a 
thing of beauty," and looks thoroughly healthy, 
and [ shall. soon JCfipoL it-and, jeparate it into 
three good-sized plants. It is not the Climbing 
Asparagus.— Salk. 


SEED-80WING. 


oheck to the same, such wood not having any 
chance to become well ripened. Although this 
Clematis is seen at its best as a climber, it does 
not follow that it is not adapted to pot culture, 
for which in reality it is capital. For decora¬ 
tive uses, therefore, in pots it is likewise to be 
recommended. In the most favoured parts of 
the country it will, with ordinary precautions, 
without doubt resist our English winters if 
upon walls. It must not be confounded with 
another kind known by the varietal name of 
C. indivisa lobata, which differs slightly in its 
foliage, but more so in its shyness of flowering, 
beingf sometimes disappointing in this respect as 
compared with the type, of-which am excellent 
illustration is now given, showing one of its 
many uses.__ P. 

Asparagus plumosus.— Perhaps the 
experience I have had this la*t winter with an 
Asparagus plumosus may tempt others to culti¬ 
vate this lovely plant. It was given to a friend 
as an “ Asparagus Fern." On seeing it I said : 

If von can manage that in vour sitting-room 
window let me know, and I will get one directly, 
but I have always understood it was a stove- 


Now will be found a very good time for sowing 
seeds of the approved strains of the Chinese 
Primula. Where the stock required is but 
limited, the better way will be to have the 
mixed packets of seed to save both room and 
labour. When larger quantities have to be 
raised, then each colour could advisedly be kept 
separate. A very good plan for raising the seed 
is to cover the surface of the soil with Sphagnum 
Moss in a light manner; should it perchance 
become dry before the seed germinates the Moss 
esn be easily moistened without in any way 
washing the soil. Thus covered, a close 
watch has to be kept, of course, to re¬ 
move the Moss as germination takes 
place, so as to prevent the seedlings 
becoming weakly ; it pays well to do 
this if better results can be ensured. 
Covering with brown paper and tying it 
over tightly, as one does in the cose of 
preserved fruits, also answers well, but it 
must be removed after a few days to 
watch the progress of growth. Where 
crickets abound, this latter plan is a safe¬ 
guard, but in any case to guard against 
any depredations, it is much the better 
plan to stand each pan or pot over a 
receptacle containing water ; this will 
save a lot of annoyance in the loss of 
yonng plants. Leaf - mould of good 
quality, with some light loam and a free 
use of silver sand, will make a good 
mixture for raising the seed ; peat should 
be avoided, as there is often a tendency 
in its use to encourage a green growth 
that deters the geiminatiou of the seed. 
At this season of the year a moderate 
heat is advisable, but it should not be at 
all a dry atmosphere, as, for instance, 
when standing near hot-water pipes. 
If the 

Seed of Primula obconica from the 
first sowing has not provided a sufficient 
quantity of plants another sowing should 
be made. There is time enough yet to 
get good-sized stock. Seed sown last year 
in the middle of May supplied us with a 
useful lot of plants that have flowered 
extremely well. These plants we propose 
to pot on for another season to see how 
they will succeed the second year. 
Unless an early batch of Cinerarias is 
required, it is not advisable to sow the 
seed just yet, plants raised very early 
often rnn too much to a leafy growth. 
Celosia pyramidalis sown about now and 
grown briskly for a time will provide a 
stock of very serviceable plants for 
autumn decoration. This will be found 
better than sowing extra early, the plants 
probably not having justice done them for 
want of room when the bedding-out stock 
has to receive more attention in this respect. 
Another good old autumn flowering annual is 
the Globe Amaranth, which is not grown half 
enough for Adjgnst and September use. The 
purple variety is the best to grow in a general 
way. 

Growinq on seed lino plants.— Those plants 
raised earlier in the year should all have 
attention by pricking them off into pans or 
potting singly into small pots in good time. It 
is a great mistake to overlook this necessary 
work ; if deferred only a week or two it often 
results in the seedlings being considerably 
weakened, a failing that causes delay in the 
development of a good stardy growth. Another 
failing is that of attempting to grow more plants 
from seed than can l>e found room for as growth 
progresses ; half the quantity of any kind, when 
well grown, is far preferable to a larger number 
of weakly plants. Early-sown Gloxinias should 
now be fit for small pots after having been 
pricked off into pans some little time back. 
These need not be kept in a high temperature, 
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but they should bi as near to the glass as 
possible, with a light shading during bright 
sunshine. Later-so vn seedlings should now be 
fit for pricking off; these will provide a stock 
of useful plants in the autumn to succeed the 
foregoing. Cyclamens sown in the past autumn 
should not have to > much heat; neither, on 
the other hand, should they be trusted yet 
in a cold fratre; this would give them a 
check. Keep them well attended to for 
moisture both at the root and atmospherically, 
and as soon as they ne?d a shift from the small 


into 3-inch pots when strong enough. Seedlings 
make nice, vigorous, and bushy plants, but they 
do not flower so freely for a few years as those 
obtained from cuttings.—B. C. R. 


PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. 

The old plan of cultivating these was to grow 
on old plants year after year and to dry them 
off during the summer in the same way as 
Gloxinias, the result being poor examples with 
very few flowers on them. Contrast this system 


Two parts of loam, one of partly decayed leaves, 
and half a part of peat, adding Band as required 
to maintain the whole in a porous state. To 
every bushel of the compost add 2 lb. bone- 
meal. If the soil is moist, as it should be when 
used, water will not be required for a day or 
two ; afterwards the roots should not suffer for 
want of it. Syringe the foliage overhead every 
day, choosing the evening for the purpose. 
Toward the end of September the plants should 
have a position in the greenhouse close to the 
glass. When the flower-stems appear syringing 
should cease, or the blooms might damp. The 
plants will flower principally during November 
and December, continuing to throw up a few 
flowers for three months longer. —S. P. 

-The plants ought to remain in the greenhouse for 

another five or six weeks, when they will do better in a 
cold frame. Keep them moist and lightly shaded, and 
shift into 5-inch and 6-inch pots by July, and they will 
all flower well during next December, January, Eebrnary, 
and March. Return them to the greenhouse in September. 

3476 —A furnace for a flue —For a 

house 14 feet long by 8 feet, or 10 feet in width, 
a furnace 9 inches square (internally) and about 

2 feet in depth from the top or feeding-hole to 
the fire-bars is large enough. It must be solidly 
built of good hard bricks and the best 
mortar, with a very little Portland cement 
aided, and the sides must be 9 inches thick all 
round. Of course, there is to be an ash-pit 
(9 inches deep) below the bars, and the exit into 
flue, which need not be larger than 9 inches by 

3 inches, may be placed at the side or back near 
the top. A damper should never be placed in 
the chimney where there is a flue, as, of course, 
when it is pushed in, the fumes from the fire 
are thrown into the house. I al way fix an air¬ 
tight door, with regulator to the ash-pit, and 
check or stop the draught there, for in this case, 
as long as the chimney draws, there will be no 
escape into the house whatever. A slate placed 
against the aperture, with a few ashes thrown 
up at the bottom to prevent leakage, will answer 
the purpose nearly as well.—B. C. R. 

3464. — Plants for a span roofed 
greenhouse —This is an excellent time of 
year to start plants of many kinds to flower 
during both the ensuing summer and winter. 
For summer flowering you should now procure 
bulbs of the Tuberous Begonias, single and 
double, and in great variety of colour, also 
young plants of Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and large- 
flowering Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
Marguerites, double and single Petunias, Mar¬ 
guerites, Abutilons, and anything else you may 
fancy. Seeds of Chinese Primulas and of Cine¬ 
rarias also sown now will afford plants to flower 
during next winter and spring, or you may 
purchase the seedling plants in June or July, 
and simply pot them on. The beautiful Scar¬ 
borough Lily, which flowers in September, should 
also be potted this month, as w'ell as the Arum 
Lily, to flower next winter and spring, and 
there are many other interesting subjects that 
could not be taken in hand at a better time. 
Roses already established in pots should now 
be purchased.—B. C. R. 

3472 — Flowers for winter.— There is 
something wrong in this case. The gardener 
either does not understand his work or he is 
not provided with a stock of plants suitable for 
the purpose. With regard to the kind of 
flowers available during the winter, you can 
have plenty of Chrysanthemums up to Christ¬ 
mas, and also Violets grown in frames, and 
some in pots to place in a greenhouse in bad 
weather. Then there are the Persian Cyclamens 
and Double Primulas, both of which furnish 
flowers that travel well. Freesias may also be 
had in flower for two months in the dead of 
winter, and Roman Hyacinths the same. 
Arum Lilies should also be available. The ordi¬ 
nary Hyacinths and the Double Roman Nar¬ 
cissus can be forced into flower by the end of 
January; and such Ericas as Wilmoreana and the 
two forms of hyemalis flower at that time, and 
are useful for cutting. At the beginning of 
March Marshal Niel and other Roses should be 
fairly plentiful; but none of these things can be 
had unless they are managed with a fair amount 
of skill and in a suitable temperat ure. Of course 
a good stock of plants and bulbs must be 

S rovided or the gardener will be powerless. — 
. C. C. 

3465 — Culture of Arum Lily (Calla 
oethiopica).—The season for the flowering of this 
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A well grown Persian Cyclamen. 


pots, do not delay the work of potting into a 
larger size. A light loam with good leaf-mould 
and road scrapings will suit them very well. 
No manure in any form is really needed in the 
soil; guard, however, against wireworm and the 
common kind as far as possible. Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias that are intended for pot cul¬ 
ture from seed sown this spring need not he 
transferred to small pots just yet if accommoda¬ 
tion can still be provided by pricking them off a 
second time into pans or boxes. For my own 
part, I have always found it best to grow them 
thus until they are of a fair size, with somewhat 
more constitution in them. A gentle warmth, 
with a light shading and plenty of moisture, 
will encourage a free growth. According to the 
requirements, the stock of such annuals as Petu¬ 
nias, MimuluB, Stocks, Lobelia gracilis, and 
other kinds should be looked after for pot cul¬ 
ture in good time. Where these are grown for 
bedding out, it will be a comparatively easy 
matter to select sufficient of each, and give 
rather more attention than bedding plants in 
common usually receive. It pays to grow 
annuals in considerable quantity if a large show 
house has to be kept gay during the summer 
months ; it is then an easy matter to throw 
them away later on to provide room for plants 
of a more permanent character, thf '; must in any 
case be housed as the autumn comes on. H. 


with that now in vogue, which is to sow the 
seed as soon as ripe, and to grow on the plants 
in light airy houses or pits in a genial tempera¬ 
ture. In this way fresh healthy plants bearing 
a good head of bloom (as in the illustration) can 
be had in fifteen months from the time of sow¬ 
ing. The seed, which generally ripens in July 
and August, should be sown as soon as possible 
afterwards in a light fibrous soil, with a little 
leaf-mould and sharp sand. When the seedlings 
are strong enough, ten or twelve should be 
pricked off into a 4^-inch pot, and when large 
enough shifted singly into 3-inch pots, shifting 
again when these are full of roots. For the last 
potting stiffersoil is necessary. Attention must 
be given that the plants while growing are kept 
quite clean, as if insects are allowed any quarter, 
the beauty of the plant will be spoiled. Cycla¬ 
mens, even when not, in flower, are ornamental, 
the markings on the leaves being very beautiful. 
They are at their best during February and 
March, as then the flowers have their true 
colour and the foliage is firm and good. They 
should have no sticks or ties of any kind. The 
bulbs should be carefully watered and well 
ripened after blooming, as the next season’s dis¬ 
play depends very much on this. The plantB 
should not be repotted until they break into 
growth, and then they should be put into 
smaller pots, shifting on as may be necessarv. 

W. 


3470 — Gytisus racemosus from 
seeds —This is a very simple matter. Sow 
the seeds at once, nearly an inch apart, in well- 
drained pots or pans in a mixture of light, 
porous loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with a third 
or fourth of sandy peat, and if fresh and good 
almost every one will germinate. They will do 
nicely in a temperature of 60 degs , but the soil 
must be kept evenly and moderately moist, and 
shade from direct sunshine must be given. When 
2 nches high transfer the seedlings singly to thumb 
pets, using similar soil; remove them to a cold 
frame when established, and afterwards shift 


frame when estal 
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3466. —Seedling Cyclamens. —On a shelf 
in the greenhouse where they will receive shade 
during the hottest part of the day is the best 
place for seedling Cyclamens until the end of 
May, when a cold frame placed behind a north 
wall provides suitable quarters ; the daily need 
of shading the frame is thus dispensed with. 
When the roots reach the sides of the pots, pre¬ 
suming the plants to be now growing in quite 
small pots, they should be shifted into those 
3£ inches in diameter ; the strongest of these will 
go into 5£-inch pots, in which tney will flower. 
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plant extends from Christmas to the end of 
April, providing a little artificial warmth can 
be given to it. To have a quantity of 
bloom from them, though, about Easter-time, 
no artificial heat whatever is required beyond 
keeping the frost from the plants. Some persons 
keep the plants in pots all the year round ; but 
from experience I prefer to plant them out in 
the open during the summer months. Much 
labour in watering them is then saved. From 
now until the middle or end of May, which is 
the best time for planting them out, the plants 
should be kept near to the glass in a cool-house, 
watering them regularly as required. When 
all fear of frost has passed turn the plants out 
of the pots ; if these were 8-inch ones or more 
the plants will need dividing ; if the plants filled 
pots smaller than the size named, they will not 
require dividing, as they will make good speci 
mens the next year. Any open piece of ground 
will suffice for the summer quarters, digging it 
deeply, adding a small quantity of manure. A 
space of 2 feet between the rows, and 18 inches 
from plant to plant should be allowed. The 
old leaves will die away, and new ones will form. 
If the weather be hot and dry, copious supplies 
of water will be an advantage in assisting growth 
Toward the end of September the plants ought 
to be potted, choosing pots large enough to 
contain the roots without breaking too many of 
them. Use a compost of three parts fibry loam to 
one of partly decayed horse-manure. Allow a 
space of 2 inches at the top of the pot for water 
in the case of 10-inch pots, and less for those 
under that size. If the plants can be stood 
behind a north wall for ten days after potting 
should there be no danger of frost, the trouble 
of shading them will be dispensed with 
Sprinkle the foliage over with clear water two 
or three times each day to encourage a quick 
root-action. Remove tho plants to a light posi 
tion in the greenhouse, supply them freely with 
water at the roots when these are aotive, and 
when the pots are full of roots liquid-manure 
given every other time the plants need water 
will be an advantage. Occasionally wash the 
leaves with clean water applied with a syringe 
vigorously. Green-fly is liable to attack the 
opening flowers; fumigating the housA with 
Tobacco-smoke is the best means of ridding the 
plants of this insect pest.—8. P. 

- If large flowers are wanted, and a succes¬ 
sion of them from the same plant, there cannot be 
a doubt but that planting them out in the ground 
in the summer is the beat plan to adopt. There 
is, however, a greater oertainty in the plants 
flowering if they are grown altogether in pots— 
that is, providing they are potted in frean soil 
every year in the month of May, and kept well 
watered all the summer. After the end of May 
the plants are better in the open air than under 
glass, and a partially Bhady place is better than 
full exposure to the sun. Thoroughly well pre¬ 
pared plants never fail to show plenty of flowers, 
but even these do not open in mid-winter in a 
less temperature than 55 degs. to 60 degs., and 
at the same time they must have plenty of 
light and air. Strong liquid stimulants must 
be avoided, or the result will be more leaves 
than flowers.—J. C. C. 


3468.— Treatment of Balsams.—When 
the first rough leaf is made the plants 
should be potted singly into 3^-inch pots, 
burying them up to the seed-leaves, but not 
above. A light yet rich soil will grow Balsams 
welL For the final potting into 9 inch pots, if 
large specimens are required, two parts loam and 
one of freshly-gathered horse-manure provides a 
favourable rooting medium. At no time should 
the soil be made very firm. The plants require 
a lot of water at the roots during the summer; 
when the soil is made firm it cannot percolate 
so freely. The hot-bed, with abundance of air 
admitted to the plants, is the best place for 
them until they are established in the first- 
named pots. From there they should be trans¬ 
ferred to the greenhouse, keeping them in the 
warmest end for a few days until they are 
accustomed to the change. From the small pots 
the plants should go into those 5£ inches in size, 
the best of them afterwards being placed in the 
9-inch ones ; the remainder can flower in those 
Copious supplies of liquid*manure should be 
given to the roots, the foliage regularly syringed, 
and abundance of air supplied at all times. If 
available a cold frame after the middle of May 
provides the best quarters for Balsams. Here 
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the pots can stand on a cool base of ashes. The 
foliage can have abundance of light, and be close 
to the glass, which effectually prevents the 
growth being drawn up weakly.—8. P. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY TREE (ANDRO¬ 
MEDA FLORIBUNDA). 

This is one of the best of dwarf shrubs, looking 
neatand well furnished throughout the year. The 
flower-buds are formed and considerably de¬ 
veloped in the late autumn, so that the little 
shrub looks throughout the winter as if about 
to burst into flower; the flowers expand 
towards the end of March, and remain in beauty 
thoughout April. It is an excellent shrub for a 
rock garden. The single sprays are valuable 
for cutting, lasting long in water, and looking 
well alone, or with almost any flower. J. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
Much has been said and written respecting the 
transplanting of Evergreens, some advocating 
or recommending one time in the year and some 
another, but after having had much of that 
work to do or superintend, and therefore some 
considerable experience of it at different seasons, 
I am clearly of opinion that April is the best 
month in which to move large plants, as then 
the buds are fast swelling and growth just form¬ 
ing, the action of root and top being simul¬ 
taneous. Evergreens under such favourable 
conditions quickly become re-established. If 
transplanted in the autumn, it must be done 
early, for if they have not taken fresh root before 
winter sets in, they stand little chance of living, 
and this anyone may see, for if he only look 
around now he will find how severely many 
Evergreens have suffered that have not been 
disturbed, and what chance then would any 
have had if they had been moved, as most 
surely the sap would have been dried out of 
them and all the leaves have perished ? There 
are some kinds, however, more amenable to 
transplanting than others, and among these may 
be mentioned Rhododendrons, Aucubas, Box, 
and Yew, which generally lift with large balls, 
as they make plenty of fibre and root near home. 
Hollies and Barberries are very difficult things 
to deal with if they are of large size and have 
not been prepared by previous transplanting. I 


dry or suffer more than can be helped. To prevent 
these things happening, every preparation should 
be made for getting them into their places or 
positions as quickly as possible by having holes 
of sufficient size dug ready to reoeive them, that 
the planting may be carried out expeditiously 
and a thorough watering in quickly follows. For 
all large plants the watering is a very important 
matter, as it is impossible to put soil or convey 
it where water will carry it, and soil should 
always be washed in that all cavities may be 
filled, whioh can easily be done by throwing in 
the water in quantity with great force, at the 
same time swaying or moving the head of the 
lant, which will cause or allow the puddle to 
raw under and in and around the ball, the sub¬ 
sidence of the whole giving any evergreen shrub 
a good chance of growth. The final filling in 
of the soil should be left till the settlement 
referred to has taken place, and following 
on immediately after a good mulching be 
given, which prevents evaporation, and therefore 
keeps the earth about the roots in a uniformly 
moist condition, thus greatly favouring the 
plants. If these are tall, or in exposed positions 
where they are likely to be affected by the wind, 
they should be steadied in some way, and one 
of the best methods is to use three stakes to 
each plant, and place them tripod fashion with 
the feet well out, and it matters not then from 
whioh quarter the wind may come, one or other 
of the stakes offers resistance and the plant is 
kept right. Stout strings applied in a similar 
manner answer the same purpose, and so does 
wire, but whatever is used care should be taken 
to provide against any chafing of the stem where 
the supports are attached, and the part should 
be well padded with something soft before the 
collar goes round so as to protect the bark. 


3485.— Clematis montana.— C. Jack- 
mani, next to the above, is the hardiest of any in 
the Clematis family, and it certainly is most pro 
fuse in the way it gives its blossoms. Another 
advantage possessed by this variety is that it will 
grow in any situation ; but, of course, succeeds 
the best where it obtains abundance of sunlight. 
The first week in February the growth of the 
revious year should be cut down to within 
inches of the base. Sir Garnet Wolseley is a 
purple variety, with a darker bar across each 
petal, as it flowers from the wood of the pre¬ 
vious year’s growth but little pruning is 



Flowering-shoots of Lily of the Valley Tree. 


am just now engaged at some, and have a lot to 
move ranging from 10 feet to 15 feet high. The 
plants are all got out of hedgerow banks, the 
best among them being those that have been be¬ 
headed at some distant time, as they have what 
is here termed a “ tod,” that is a large bottom, 
and I always find that such plants feel the lift¬ 
ing less than others, and they generally start off 
at once. The thing in moving Evergreens, suoh 
as 

Hollies, is to have them as short a time as 
possible out of the ground, and not to let them 


required. Lady Caroline Neville (pale-blue) is 
free in its flowering propensities and compact in 
its growth. Flammula has pure-white blos¬ 
soms, small, but emitting a charming perfume, 
flowering in September.—S. P. 

3484 — Pruning of Syringa and 
Guelder Rose.— Any pruning required 
should be done during the month of May after 
the flowers have faded. In trees so young 
pruning is not neoessary. Even if it is it should 
not be done until the time named, and then only 
removing a weakly growing branch from the 
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middle of the bush to give spice to those left 
that the growth will be thoroughly matured, as 
upon this point depends whether flowers will be 
produced the next season or not.—S. P. 

- No, these shrubs should not be pruned 

except under exceptional circumstances, such 
as when they get too large, and then they may 
be cut back as soon as they go out of flower. 
Your gardener evidently belongs to the cutting- 
down race, who prune for pruning’a sake regard¬ 
less of the consequences. One of these men 1 know 
has lately sheared off all the beauty from a Ivy- 
covered gateway by cutting back the 
Ivy of many years’ growth close to 
the wall, exposing both dead and 
green branches, which will take 
years to clothe with growth again in 
a natural way.—J. C. C. 

3482.— A high hedge.—As an 

evergreen screen is preferred, neither 
Guick nor the Myrobella Cherry will 
bo advisable to plant. The best ami 
quickest growing shrub for such a 
purpose is Thuja Lobbi; it. is far pro- 
lerable to either of those “O. P. B.” 
names. Plants 4 feet high 
might be planted without delay, 
thoroughly preparing the site by 
deeply trenching the soil and adding 
manure freely, remembering that the 
better the preparation given to the soil 
the greater are the chances of success 
in obtaining a high hedge quickly. 

Thuja Lobbi can safely be reckoned 
to grow 1 foot every year after the 
first, year of planting It will stand 
• lipping quite as well as Cupicssus 
Lawsoniana, but is not quite so dense 
in it 9 growth, but will grow twice as 
fast and will withstand any wind. 

1 Tolly and Yew make capital hedges, 
but are rather slow of growth. 

Laurel makes a capital hedge, but it 
gets bare at the base in time, neces¬ 
sitating cutting it down to induce it 
to make fresh growth to famish the 
base. Privet grows fast, but does 
uot make so strong a hedge as T. 

Lobbi, especially if iu an exposed 
site.—S. P. 


case of the long ones from the lower parts of 
the stems, it is quite evident that, whereas those 
with the very short stems may be planted either 
near the surface or deeply, you cannot expect 
success in planting the longer stemmed ones 
unless they are somewhat deeply buried, to 
correspond with the conditions under which the 
stems in their former home came into existence. 
I hope I have made my meaning clear on this 
point, because those who have a partiality for 
the older corms for the purposes they suppose 
of getting quicker and better effects from size 



Honeysuckle and Wistaria in 
flower —Allow me to call attention to the 
fact that here we have the Honeysuckle and 
Wistaria in flower, and Roses in bud on the 
houoe, «hich strikes me as an unheard-of thing on the 
Mh of April, in Mid Derbyshire, f>(»0 feet above the sea — 
M. C. Bi'rbidok IUmblt. 


An Evening Primrose. Fngravei for fURiM.xish Ili.i*stratrd from 
a photograph sent by’ Mm. Newman, llazlehurst, Hazlemeie. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

EVENING PRIMROSES (CENOTHERA). 
The Evening Primroses are not nearly so 
much seen in gardens as they should be, their 
striking appearance and great freedom and long 
continuance of flowering entitling them to a 
large share of attention. There are now many 
fine species and varieties. They should be 
planted in good deep loamy soil, and in dry 
weather in summer an abundance of water at 


and strength will simply defeat their own object 
unless the Btemmed corms are planted deeply 
enough. Some people are all the more likely to 
err in this matter if they overlook the long¬ 
stemmed feature, from having seen many corms, 
of from 2 inches to 5 inches diameter, cropping 
out of the surface like black boulders. If those 
friends will notice such out-cropping corms, they 
may have an ocular demonstration of the fact 
that the exposed corms rarely develop stems, 
and that wnen they do, it is because they 
are found in a tilted position with the upper 
corm centre totally or partially under the sur¬ 
face. By sequence we come now to another 
feature important to the planter to which the 
term “ tilted,” just used, points. The shape of 
all the species of Cyclamen corms varies, and I 


the roots is of great advantage, together with 

mulching. Few plants are better adapted for , .. - „ - .. . , f , 

missing in the flower garden than these Evening 1>e,levo »n>ojig .11 .re often to be found those 
Primroses. comparatively flat, and often, with so to speak, 

a depressed ring round the sprouting part of the 
corm. Now in many sorts of land this flat 
surface or ring tends to hold wet, which during 
the sunny days and keen frosty nights of our 


HARDY CYCLAMEN8. 

When the hardy sorts are in the hands of the 
planter they require perhaps somewhat more 
care than those are apt to believe who have only 
seen them growing wild, and more especially is 
this the ca&e with corms that are being planted 
which have not previously been established in 
pots. If you are dealing with the naked corms 
of Cyclamen coum of the age of three or four 
years, some may be found to have long persis¬ 
tent woody steniB, from half an inch to 2 inches 
or 3 inches long, on top of the cormB, which 
clearly indicate that such roots or corms have 
been previously grown at some depth from the 
surface. Other corms, which may be of equal 
size and age, may not have such long steins, and 
in the case of these they have assuredly been 
grown at the ground surface level, and possibly 
with the corms partly above the surface. Now, 
as from these long or very short stems (for there 


winters affords to frost an abnormal grip, the 
consequence being that the tissues of the corm 
often become ruptured, and I believe I shall not 
be far wrong when I say that such corms newly 
planted in retentive soil are often killed. A very 
simple method to prevent this may be adopted in 
planting. Simply tilt the corms so that the wet 
cannot lodge. This will not materially interfere 
with the upward or foliar growths ; they will 
find their way just as well as otherwise, and 
I believe that it is owing to the accident of wild 
specimens assuming that position either under 
or partly above t he surface, that the tilted tubers 
or corms are found to live longest and grow to 
the biggest sizes. I have watched this habit of 
the hardy Cyclamen for many years, and there 
is, I think, something in it. There will doubt¬ 
less be exceptions, as in the case of those which 
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are short rudimentary ones, even where they are are found growing in somewhat dry situations, 
so short as to be almost invisible) the leaf-stalks as in very stony soil among the roots of trees or 
spring mainly from the top, but often in the Grasses, and again where they are met with, 


practically, in nothing but small chips of rock. 
In all cases the hardy Cyclamen should have 
well-drained soil, and a good rule to follow 
would be to set the corms 3 inches deep at 
least, as then, all other conditions being suit¬ 
able, they grow more luxuriantly, and last, but 
not lca&t, afford a better spread of their beauti¬ 
ful foliage, as then, owing to their depth, all 
the while the underground leaf-stalks are 
lengthening they would also be spreading, as 
also the flower stalks. Fewer corms so planted 
would cover in a short time a much bigger 
apace than a corresponding number if set nearer 
the surface. J. W. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 
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Those who are really fond of gardening do not 
estimate their flowers merely by their gorgeous 
hues or the brilliancy of their colouring 
entirely. Certainly, these things afford a great 
deal of pleasure, and a bright and pretty garden 
will always he specially attractive. But the 
tine lover of flowers enjoys the interest which 
may be attached to a plaut which requires to be 
closely examined before the full beauty of its 
flowers can be appreciated—a plant which does 
not challenge attention, but would be passed 
over unnoticed by the casual visitor, who might 
thoroughly enjoy the more conspicuous flowers. 

I do not mean to disparage the beauty of bright 
and attractive flowers in the open garden, but 
1 think there is a special pleasure in cultivating 
plants which are distinctly not showy, but are 
nevertheless most interesting. Such things are 
specially to be found in our rockeries, but not 
only there. The herbaceous border is also a 
place for objects of special interest. At the 
present time I have in flower on the rockery a 
plant to which my attention was drawn some 
lime ago by seeing a coloured plate of it. 

The White Dou's-tooth Violet (Erythro- 
nium dens cauis). I had always known the 
common pink variety. It is to be found in 
every garden, and it is worthy of a place in 
every rockery because of the striking character 
of its foliage. I have found it a shy flowerer. 
But, to my mind, the white variety is much 
more beautiful. The extremely delicate texture 
of its long-pointed petals and the fragile purple 
anthers, which show themselves when the sun¬ 
shine induces this little flower to expand itself 
fully, make the White Dog's-tooth Violet a 
really beautiful thing. It seems quite hardy, 
and the spotted leaves at this time of the year 
are very attractive, but flowers are not generally 
numerous. Perhaps for that very reason we ap¬ 
preciate them the more when they do come. The 
plant Beems to like a shady nook, and it evidently 
grows best in a strong peaty soil. It does not 
like being too dry. The flowers push up from 
among the tufts of spotted leaves, so that whin 
the former arc gone, and they do not last long, 
the plant is still an ornament to the rockery, as 
it grows by some old grey stone, which affords 
it the double benefit of shade and damp. 
Another flower which comes rather later and 
would be easily passed over, except by those who 
like to examine closely the beauty of small 
flowers, is the tiny little 

Soldanella. —This plant seems to like a 
gritty soil. I remember very many years ago 
seeing it used as a border to the beds of a so- 
called “ Italian garden.” It used to be covered 
with its pretty little fringed bells in the months 
of April and May, and the round flat leaves 
were always green. But this Italian garden 
was in a very sheltered corner on the south coast 
of Cornwall. It has flowered with me in this 
country, but I gradually lost it. It is always 
difficult to manage small plants which will not 
take care of themselves to a certain extent. 
When other plants begin to grow strong and 
rapidly with warm days, the tiny delicate little 
things are easily forgotten till it is too late to 
repair the mischieL I intend to renew my 
acquaintance with the beautiful little Soldanella 
alpina. This year I have made a point of com¬ 
paring the relative advantages of 

SciLLA A MIEN A AND ChIOSODOXA LCCTLIA!.— 
It seemed to be thought when first this Chiono* 
doxa made its appearance that it was to throw 
our old friend the beautiful Blue Squill into the 
shade. We were almost reoommenaed to throw 
away tho old favourite and to adopt the new in 
its stead. However profitable this might be to 
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some, it was advice which would have been 
ruinous to those who love the frail, but brillUnt 
little plant which, with its sheet of brightest 
blue, is making our borders and tub gardens 
lovely in the sunshine of this dry April weather. 
The Chionodoxa has the great merit of throw¬ 
ing up its flowers well, till they look up at 
you with their sweet little light blue flowers, 
and seem to ask for admiration as you look 
at them. But they last a very short time, 
and are gone while our old friend the Scilla is 
still in perfect beauty. This is a great advantage 
in the latter; but again the Chionodoxa scores 
by coming out the first in early BpriDg. I wish 
I had taken careful note of the time, but I did 
not do so. I only noticed that in my own garden 
and very much in the same aspect the Chiono¬ 
doxa was well in flower when Scilla amtvna was 
only just showing above the ground ; but in my 
opinion nothing can excel the rich blue colour¬ 
ing of the Squill—not yet showin^he slightest 
sign of passing away, though itnas been in 
bloom some time. I think perhaps to mix with 
the bright golden cups of Crocus and the pure- 
white of the Snowdrop Chionodoxa may be the 
l>eat, for it can be made to flower at the same 
time ; whereas the Scilla does not come till the 
later Crocuses are almost over. Both have the 
great merit of being exceedingly hardy. Chiono¬ 
doxa especially seems to be one of those things 
which is not easily uprooted. When you think 
you have removed all the bulbs, you will find 
next year straggling bits coming up and flower¬ 
ing with wonderful freedom. I like this earl} 
Chionodoxa, but it can never take the place of 
the later Scilla aimena. Cottage gardens fitill 
rejoice in the possession of that pretty little 
shrub the 

Mezekkon, which just now is in its full beauty. 
It may be due to the old days of bedding out, 
but at all events for some reason this grand old 
plant is very scarce in large gardens. Its mode 
of growth is not ornamental, but one can put up 
with that for the sake of the sweet red and 
white flowers which are ready to brave frost and 
snow in the early days of March. In our ceme¬ 
tery there are some fine plants of the white 
variety, showing how much the cottagers think 
of it, as they deem it worthy of a place by the 
grave of some dear one who has been called 
away. The cylindrical mode of flowering with 
its red or white blossoms sessile on its rigid 
stems is almost grotesque in its appearance. It 
is a pity such an early flowering little shrub is 
not more abundant in the gardens of the rich, 
but we delight to see it and to know how 
much it « valued in the gardens of the poor. 
Tritelia uniflora, though not actually in bloom 
yet, will soon be sending up its pretty, starry 
flowers. They look exceedingly well when 

S lanted at the foot of a large stone, where, un- 
isturbed by any interfering tool, they will grow 
in the Grass and brighten the spring rockery. 
The ends of the stalks when gathered have an 
Onion-like smell, but this is too slight to inter¬ 
fere in any way with this little flower either in 
its usefulness when gathered, or with its general 
attractiveness. It is an exceedingly showy and 
free-flowering bulbous plant, and as it has the 
advantage of being sold at a very low rate, it is 
just one of those things which might well be 
used in large quantities to adorn the spring 
garden. 

Coloured Primroses are just coming into 
their full beauty. I find the only way to grow 
these beautiful spring flowers satisfactorily is to 
sow the seed early, prick the seedlings out 
when they are nice little plants, and finally put 
them in autumn where they are to bloom next 
year. They then make plump heads of strong 
bloom in the spring. Writers on flowers have 
repeatedly said that Primroses are at their best 
the second year. Accordingly this year I made 
the trial, and I have left some plants in their 
places for second blooming. The result is a 
distinct failure. The plants have become tufty 
with small leaves and a few scattered flowers, 
quite different from the one-year-old plants 
which I usually have, and which form one of the 
chief ornaments of the spring garden. If the 
plants are to be kept over a second winter, they 
must, I am convinced, be pulled to pieces and 
replanted. I should be glad toheartne opinion 
of other growers of these lovely spring flowers 
on this point. Those which I hope to be useful 
next spring are now just getting into their 
second leaf. G. 


LEOPARD’S BANE (DORONICUM). 
Although these are considered by some as 
coarse, they are free-growing plants, and of 
tnuch value on account of their earliness and the 
great show they make on a border, the best 
among them being D. plantagineum excelsum, 
(figured below), which has big yellow Sunflower- 
like blooms that are produced at the ends and 
top joints of each shoot. It is so hardy that 
cold weather does not appear to retard or injure 
the blossoms, which last in full beauty a very 
long time, as they are self-protecting by closing 
and opening each night and morn. The next in 
point of merit to the one above named are D. 
austriacum and D. caucasicum, which are of 
neat, close habit, and good for cutting from or 
to grow in semi-wild parts of the garden, for 
which purpose these Doronicums are well 
adapted, as they not only look natural in such 
positions, but they can take care of themselves. 
All the sorts are easily propagated, as they 
admit of rsady increase by division, which may 
be. effected at any time during the winter, or, 
better still, just as growth commences. IX 


R46R. —Anemone fulgens.- As you did 
not plant the Anemones until the time came for 
them to flower, it is no wonder they failed to 
please. I advise you to start sgkin with fresh 
roots, and get them planted out not later than 
the first week in September. Those you have 
now growing must be allowed to remain to com¬ 
plete their growth, and aftet wards be taken up 
snd kept out of the ground for two months 
before they are planted again.—J. C. C. 

3470 —Lily of the Valley.— Whether 
the Lilies should be uncovered at all depends 
on how much the manure has wasted duiingthe 
winter. Four inches is too much to leave, but 
if it has wasted down to 2 inches let it rema : n 
by all means, as it will nourish the roots, and 
you will get better spikes of bloom next year if 
you do not this. In your light sandy soil a soak¬ 
ing of liquid manure will do good once a week 
during the summer, if you can manage it.— 
J. C. C. 

3481. — Treatment of Crown Im 
perials. —I do not know to which kind of 
Crown Imperial this correspondent refers, but 
l do know that for many years I have been 
puzzled to understand how it is that the yellow 


strongest bulbs is sufficient in one clump, 
planted about 6 inches apart. The soil should 
be deeply dug, being stirred quite 2 feet deep 
to allow of a quick percolation of the moisture 
from heavy rains. With the natural soil add 
decayed leaves and old potting-soil freely. Plant 
the bulbs 6 inches under the surface, covering 
the ground afterwards with decayed leaves. If 
the bulbs are strong they ought to flower freely 
and regularly. — S P. 

3474 -Cu'ting down Delphiniums — 

When I was at the Langport Nurseries two 
years ago Ust au’umn, where Delphiniums are 
grown by the acre, Mr. Kelway pointed out to 
me the difference between those plants from 
which the flower-stems had been cut down as 
sotn as the bloom was over, and those that had 
been allowed to ripen a crop of seed. The latter 
nad hardly a leaf left about the old stools, While 
those that had b an cut down eerly had large 
tufts of freshly formed foliage, which quite 
covered the old stems From this example I 
am perfectly satisfied that it is best to cut down 
the old flower-spikes as soon as the blossoms 
! fade.—J. C. C. 

3430. —Ann uals for show.— Sow theannuals named 
and others not later than the end of the present month 
I (April), and thin out to (1 inches apart, so as to obtain fine 
Mowers. The* ground should be in good heart, and liquid- 
manure will be beneficial a9 scon as the plants show flower- 
buds.-E. H. 

3477.— Border Carnations,— Do not water the 
plants unless really necestary, but in a very light and dry 
soil it may be really required. Water them in the fore¬ 
noon—about 10 a.m. or 11 a.m —and then the foliage will 
be dry before night, and use cold water only.— B. O. R. 

3407.— Plants for a shaded plot.— In such a bed 
as the one dtsoribed Calceolarias would tucoetd much 
better than “ Geraniums." and Fuchsias aDd Pansies 
better still. If you want shades of scarlet or crimson try 
some Begonias (tuberous).—B. C. R. 


ROSES. 

SOME EARLY-FLOWERING HYBRID 
PERPETUAL ROSES. 

It is pretty generally admitted that every Rose 
has its season of flowering, but it is doubtful if 
I this is always sufficiently recognised when 
making selections for special purposes. I am 
, quite sure there are some cases when it would be 
decidedly advantageous to know the varieties 
of Roses that in an average season flower about 
• the same time. Supposing, for instance, one 



Ocr Readers* Illustration's : Doronicum plantagineum exreUum. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated fioa a 
photograph sent by Mrs. Brockholie, Clifton Hill, GarBtang. 


ones thrive amazingly in a cottage garden wanted to exhibit at a flower show held towards 
where they are simply left alone, while I, after the end of June a selection of twelve or twenty 
giving them every possible care, cannot get them varieties and had only rocm for a limited num- 
to flower at all And if I leave them undis- her of plants, it would be a decided gain to know 
turbed the bulbs decrease both in size and which varieties might be depended upon to be 
number. I hopfe someone will help this enquirer in flower at that time. Again, it might be that 
in a more satisfactory way than I am able to the owner leaves home early in the summer, 
do.—J. C. C. and would like to see the Rcses in bloom before 

- Directly the foliage turns yellow and dies he does so. In either case it would be an advan- 

down the bulbs should be taken up and re- I tage to be able to make a suitable selection, 
planted into another part of the border, With a view to improve my acquaintance with 
choosing the most sunny spot. Three of the the different characteis cf the Hybrid Per- 
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petuals, I visited forfcwo years is succession a 
large grower ; of these, flowers to ascertain 
what difference there was in their behaviour. 
Each time I paid my visit towards the end of 
June. I came' away convinced that there 
is a fairly > large number - of varieties that 
can be depended upon to flower in 
advance of the majority of -the same section, 
and, what is equally important, the quality of 
the flowers was quite equal, and in some cases 
far superior ter, that of the Bame varieties later 
on in the. season. Indeed, I am disposed to 
think that the colour in the dark flowers is more 
intense than when they are produced under a 
broiling J uly sun. I go further, and say that 
the 

True colouring of the darkest Rpses can be 
seen only in the early Ami late part of the sea¬ 
son, unless the flowers are inspected within an 
hour or two after they expand. Only those who 
have watched the behaviour of that compara¬ 
tively new dark Rose, Earl of Dafferin, when it 
first flowers jin the closing days of June can 
realise its distinct character, as it undoubtedly 
stands alone as the best of those which bloom 
early. Of other varieties which I found in bloom 
at the same time I must mention the following : 
Victor Hugo was particularly striking. Marie 
Baumann oh cut-back plants was also good. In 
the same line of colour Prince Camille de Rohan 
is quite reliable. Some good red flowers with 
different shades 1 of colour will be found in 
General Jacqueminot,. Charles Lefebvre, Alfred 
Colomb, Charles Felix Briton (intense dark), 
Mrs. Baker, and J. D. Pa wle. The best amongst 
the newer varieties having cerise or rose- 
coloured blooms is Mr. James Brownlow, the 
flowers of which are very sweet and the foliage 
large and handsome. Lady Arthur Hill is also 
distinct and beautiful. Caroline d’Arden not 
only flowers early, but is very fragrant. Alphonse 
Soupert, Heinrich Schultheis, Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, Mrs. J. Laing, Violette Bouyer, and 
Mme. de Castellane were in splendid condition 
on both occasions when 1 saw them. Boule de 
Neige is still the earliest white Rose in this 
section. Of course there are a good number of 
varieties that follow those I have named very 
closely, but 1 feel sure I have not named any 
but what may be relied upon to flower early 
under ordinary conditions of soil and season. 
While on the subject of securing early Roses, I 
should like to refer to the remark I have heard 
from some growers as to the Manetti stock 
throwing flowers some ten days or a fortnight 
before the same variety upon any other stock. 
For some seasons past 1 have noticed when going 
through large Rose quarters that there was 
some difference in the stocks as regards the pro¬ 
duction of early flowers, but I thought a week 
was the outside of the difference between the 
Manetti and the Brier in this respect. I may, 
however, be wrong in my conclusions. 1 am, 
nevertheless, glad that attention is sometimes 
called to the superiority of the Manetti stock for 
giving us early flowers. J. 


Two good White Rosea.— If one were 

tied to cultivate any one variety of White Boee 
more especially for forcing, I do not suppose he 
would choose any other than Niphetos. The 
two varieties that I propose giving a few 
remarks upon, however, do not include Niphe¬ 
tos ; they are Souvenir de S. A. Prince and 
The Bride, probably the two finest White Roses 
sent out since 1844, when Niphetos first made its 
appearance. Seeing what strides Roses have 
made during late years, it is saying much for 
these two varieties when one declares them to 
be the two best White Tea-soented Roses in¬ 
troduced during the last forty-eight years. 
The Bride, sent out by an American firm in 
1885, is a white Bport from Catherine Mermet. 
For exquisite shape and good size, combined 
with extra long-lasting powers, I do not think 
this Rose is surpassed. It is one of the finest 
Roses grown, an excellent variety for forcing, a 
good grower, and altogether first-class. Souve¬ 
nir de S. A. Prince was sent out by Mr. Prince, 
of Oxford, in 1889, and is, like The Bride, a 
sport from another grand old Rose only two 
years younger than Niphetos. Souvenir d’un 
Ami (1846) is the foster-parent of Souvenir de 
S. A Prince. This is one of the very sweetest 
scented Roses we have, pure white in colour, of 
grand size and shape, while the plant is of a 
vigorous constitution. For cultivation out-of- 
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doors, I would prefer this even to Niphetos, 
as it is not quite so delicate and easily affected 
by the least bad weather, as Niphetos unfor¬ 
tunately is. To all who grow Roses, if only a 
dozen or so plants, I would strongly recommend 
this grand white variety, which is equally good 
ih the open air or under glass, for exhibition or 
for garden decoration.—K. 

Propagating Tea Rosea— The present 
is an excellent time for this operation where 
lants kre forced under glass. Wherever a 
ower has been cut from a side shoot, the 
remaining portion of the lateral growth will 
form a good cutting. Any blind growths will 
alio do for the same purpose, and as soon as they 
are about three parts ripened is the very best 
time for the operation. Prepare some pots of 
sandy soil containing a fair amount of leaf-mould, 
thoroughly draining these. Remove the cut¬ 
tings with a small portion of the older wood 
attached if possible ; if not, cut them off clean 
just under a leaf or joint. Do not remove more 
than the one bottom leaf. Insert them firmly, 
give a good sprinkling, and place them in some 
close propagating-pit or frame. They should be 
kept perfectly close until rooted; after this has 
taken place, a little air may be given gradually 
until they are able to bear the full exposure. 
Pot on into the same compost, using this a little 
richer at each sucoessional shift into larger sized 
pots. It will be well to partially shade the 
young plants for a short time after the first 
potting, but after this they may be treated the 
same as other Roses in pots. Many prefer Roses 
upon their own roots, and there is no easier 
plan of working up a stock.of this class than 
by following the simple method here given ; and 
at the present time, and for some two months to 
come, there will be many opportunities of 
securing serviceable cuttings. Plants struck 
now will make neat little bushes for transplant¬ 
ing during the next spring, and will be quite as 
hardy after a summer’s growth as if they had 
been raised in the open air.—N. S. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE BEARDED DENDROBE (DENDRO¬ 
BIUM BRYMERIANUM). 

Some beautiful flowers of this species come to 
me from “ B. W.” He says tne plant from 
which these were gathered is exceedingly gay, 
having more than forty of such blossoms on it. 
M B. W . ’’also says that another Dendrobe which he 
bought at the same time never opens its flowers, 
but casts them off before expanding. What is 
the cause of this ? The plants are Doth potted 
alike, and they both stand side by side. Den- 
drobium Brymerianum was introduced into Eng¬ 
land from Burmah by the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, 
now close upon twenty years ago, and when it 
flowered it was named in honour of Mr. Brymer; 
but the plant that drops its flowers was not 
introduced for some time afterwards. It is known 
by the name of histrionicum, the short-bulbed 
variety of Brymerianum. Its flowers are smaller 
than t&ose of the typical plant, and it frequently, 
as stated, does not open them at all, which is said 
to be through being self-fertilised ; but if that 
is the case I cannot say, but I do not think it 
worthy of the pot it occupies, and were I to 
prove a plant as you have done I certainly 
would consign it to the furnace and cremate it, 
for it is a very bad variety and not worth grow¬ 
ing. However, these short-bulbed plants want 
to be proved bad before they are cast into the 
flames, for I have seen some of these produce as 
good and as flue blooms as those now sent, and 
until they have been proved they should not be 
destroyed. And, again, I have seen some of the 
long-bulbed varieties produce flowers with a 
much shorter fringe to the lip, and much less 
bright in colour than those now before me. 
Dendrobium Brymerianum is a plant whioh I 
have found to thrive best in small pots or bas¬ 
kets, which should be well drained. It does 
not require much soil about its roots, but it likes 
good exposure to the sun and light, shading only 
for a little time during the very hottest part of 
the day. It likes strong heat and a free circu¬ 
lation of air, and to have a liberal quantity of 
water to its roots, and the atmosphere to be 
kept moist during its growing season; but when 
dormant very little water must be given it, and it 
may be kept much cooler. It flowers at various 


times in the autumn and spring ; bat I think 
the months of March and April are the true 
times of its lowering. Matt. Bramble. 

DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 

I am asked how to grow this plant by “Gertrude 
Manners f* She says that she is so struck with 
its beauty that she feels that nothing will 
satisfy her but the possession of a flowering 
specimen. Well, I am not surprised at this, 
for it really is an Orchid which excites the 
admiration of every one, be they professional 
growers or not. The plant is a very old inhabit¬ 
ant of our gardens, having flowered first in the 
celebrated collection of the Messrs. Loddiges,of 
Hackney. It is widely distributed in India, 
and Mr. Sander has introduced some fine 
varieties from time to time from different parts 
of that country. I have before me now, at the 
time of writing this, flowers of some fourteen or 
eighteen varieties, all of which are beautiful, 
and when seen thus together their differences 
appear more distinctly than when seen singly 
and at wide intervals. I think the form called 
nobilins is the king of them all for its size cf 
flowers and depth of colour. Sanderianum is 
another good coloured form which comes close to 
the nobile majus of my early days. Cooksonianum 
is a wonderful form, having its two petals 
coloured at the base the same as the lip, and 
when spread out flat it really presents the 
appearance of a flower with three lips. Another 
good form is Schroderianum, which is a heavily 
marked light variety. Elegans is a good and. ; 
pretty flower, Cypheri appears to be a largE 
light ‘ flower, and albescens and album I to* 1 
have before me. The first is a V0& 1 
pretty and distinct flower, whilst : w 5 
last carries with it quite the mark of the old 
speoiea in the lip, being pore white in its outer 
segments. These and many others are all worthy 
of a place in any and every stove or Orchid-house 
in the country, and they may be grown in small 
pots, with one or two flowering-stems, or in 
large pots or baskets, with many stems, bearing» 
hundreds of flowers, and by a little manageinaiils 
they may be had in bloom during all the finb 
five months of the year. Now, this Orchid re¬ 
quires its roots to be well-drained whether grpvrn 
in pot or basket, and it should be potted in n 
mixture of peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss. I 
formerly used morepeat than Sphagnum, but from 
recent experience I think this was a mistake. 
Press it down firmly, leaving the plant sitting 
upon a little mound, slightly elevated above the 
pot’s rim. When growing the plants should have 
good heat and be liberally watered, and they 
should also be syringed overhead daily; but when 
the growths are made up water should be with¬ 
held entirely and the plants removed to a cool but 
airy house, where the growths may ripen. They 
should be kept in a dry condition and in the 
greenhouse during the autumn months and the 
beginning of winter, when the flower-buds will 
begin to appear on the two-year-old growths, 
when they may be taken into a warmer position 
and a little water given at first; bat as the 
flowers increase in size this element may be more 
freely administered, and these blooms will in 
dne time unfold in all their beauty. I would 
advise “ G. M.” to choose the earliest and most 
forward plants for the first removal to heat, 
leaving the other plants in the greenhouse, as 
by this means she will provide a succession of 
flowers ; but if a big display is wanted of this 
one plant all at onoe, why, they must all be 
started about the same time, and immediately 
after flowering the plauts should be taken in 
hand and repotted or resnrfaoed, as .they may 
require it, and be placed in their growing 
quarters and treated accordingly. 1 have seen 
this Dendrobe flower upon its last-made growths 
with their leaves still upon them ; but such 
plauts I have found do not oontinue to do this, 
out, as a rale, they pass over a season and then 
again flower upon the old or second year’s wood. 
A remarkable evidence of this was shown in the 
pruned plants of this species that were exhibited 
at the Temple Show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society last season. These plants were flower¬ 
ing upon the growths last made, which was 
not natural to them; but I do not know how 
the same plants stand affeoted this season. 

Matt. Bramble. 


8384 —Tarring wood.— If one pint of paraffin be 
added to 1 gallon of tar it will dry muoh quioker, and set 
muoh harder and be more durable.—L Oil but. 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR “BEURRE DIEL.” 

This Pear is said to have been discovered at the 
end of the last century at the Castle of Percke, 
near Vilvorde, now known as the Manor of 
Trois Jours, and that until 1819 it was known 
as BeurrtS dee Trois Jours when Van Mons 
obtained grafts, and, believing the variety to 
be unnamed, dedicated it to his friend, Dr. 
Adrien Diel, of Dretz, in the Duchy of Nassau. 
There it retains its original name. Here it is 
well known as Beurrtf Diel, whilst the magnifi¬ 
cent fruit sent from the Continent and Jersey 
reaches the Eoglish market under the name of 
Benrre Magnifique. The fruit (see illustration) 
is obovate, of the largest size when grown 
agiinst a wall, and of medium size from bush or 
atindard trees ; is pale-green at first, changing 
to yellow, and is covered with large russety 
dots and blotches of brown russet; eye with 
short segments set in an uneven basia ; stalk an 
inch long, short and curved, inserted in an open, 
uneven cavity; flesh yellowish-white, tender, 
buttery, and melting ; in season from the end 
of October to the beginning of December, a 
period now replete with very choice sorts. The 


soil, and one of the reasons generally advanced for 
tree lifting is that the roots have got too deep, 
a pretty certain thing to happen if trees are 
neglected, but not if they are looked after at all 
times of the year. I grow a good many fruit- 
trees and bushes of all the leading kinds, but 
the time spent on root-pruning is nil. If a 
tree gets into an unfruitful state 1 root-prune 
with a spade and mattock, taking the tree right 
out, root and branch, and putting it on the fire, 
as remedial measures cost more than a new tree, 
and then the site, after being well prepared, 
is at liberty for a new tree, and as I always 
keep a good stock of young trees coming 
on, no time is lost, for a tree that will bear 
some fruit the following year can be used, and 
herein lies the reason why 1 do not require 
to root - prune. Supposing that the trees 
are brought in as maidens, or one or two years 
old, from bud or graft, or even on their own 
roots, they are planted out for the purpose of 
developing into trees fit to transplant into per¬ 
manent quarters during the next planting 
season. The roots are carefully spread out near 
the surface, covered lightly with soil, trod in 
firm, and then mulched to prevent injury from 
frost or drought, and when required for per¬ 
manent planting they will bo found to have a 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

COLLECTIONS OR SELECTION OF 
SEEDS. 

The rage for collections seems passing away, 
and the more useful and practical plan of making 
selections seems gaining ground. This is not to 
be wondered at, for if Uie owner or cultivator of 
a garden does not know what he requires for the 
season, it is certainly not to be expected that a 
stranger can make out a better list, and the 
unanimous verdict of those of my friends who 
have gone in for collections is that they get a 
good many seeds that they did want and found 
useful, but that they had so many that they did 
not require at all, that it caused the sorts they 
did utilise to cost them more than if they had 
selected the kinds they had space and use for, 
and paid, perhaps, a little nigher figure for 
them. If we take the most important classes of 
vegetables, such as Peas, that are in most gar¬ 
dens in request for as many weeks in the year 
as they can be had, we find in practice that it is 
very difficult to allot the precise quantity that 
a moderate-sized garden would require, and if 
that were the only difficulty, it might be got 
over by having collections rather under the 
quantity one expected to use, and making up 
the deficiency from the neighbouring seed store. 
The question of suitable varieties is even more 
important than quantity, for in the ontskirti of 
populous towns, where the majority of villa 
residences are located, Pea sticks are such an 
expensive item, that they cost nearly as much 
os the Peas oould be bought outright for, and for 
this reason all sorts of contrivances in the shape 
of wire supports are used, or, as is more gene¬ 
rally the case, all the tall-growing varieties are 
discarded, and only the dwarfs, such as Ameri¬ 
can Wonder, English Wonder, William Hurst, 
and Little Qem, are used. But if there is any 
difficulty in making up a collection to suit any 
two gardens without first consulting the wishes 
of the owner in the matter of such a universally- 
used vegetable as Peas, how can you expect to 
be more successful with such vegetables as are 
held in the highest estimation in one garden, 
but never used if grown in the next ?—I allude 
more especially to Parsnips, Broad Beams, 
Salsafy, Scorzonera, Chicory, and Artichokes — 
that one finds the packets left unopened at the end 
of the season, and eventually cast into the fur¬ 
nace. Gardens as a rule are not any too large 
to supply the household they are attached to, 
and one of the most important things in the 
management of a garden is not so much the 
mere planting of certain crops, although a good 
deal depends on that, but in making an esti¬ 
mate at the earliest date of what space can be 
allotted to each vegetable, and what quantity of 
seed will be required, allowing for casualties 
incidental to our variable climate. H. 



Pear “Beurr£ Diel.' 


tree is a vigorous grower, attaining a large size, 
hardy, a most abundant bearer either as a stand¬ 
ard or upon a wall. Fruit grown in the latter 
mode is often inferior in flavour to that produced 
by standards, dwarfs, and espaliers, though 
brighter and of larger size. Being so reliable as 
a cropper, surplus fruits of Beurre Diel are 
invaluable for cooking, a way in which many 
dessert Pears are extensively used. C. 


ROOT-PRUNING VERSUS ROOT-LIFTING. 
If we may jndge of the amount of root-pruning 
done by the number of articles written on it one 
need go no further to seek for the cause why fruit 
crops are so frequently below the average, for 
the youngest novice in the art can tell you that 
only trees that are well established at the root 
can bring crops to perfection, and certainly no 
surer plan of defeating the very object for which 
fruit-trees are planted can be invented than that 
of perpetually disturbing the roots. It is like 
children's gardening when the plants are lifted 
and replanted nearly every day to see how they 
are getting on below the surface. Yet one need 
not dig up a tree for this purpose, as the growth 
it makes, or thecharacter of the fruit it produces, 
will tell as surely what kind and quantity of 
roots are below the surface to any practical fruit¬ 
grower as if the tree were lifted bodily out of the 
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mass of fibrous roots, and the wood will be of 
that medium strength that can hardly fail to 
be fruitful. But this could not be done so 
well if the trees had to travel long journeys 
by rail. Careful planting is a great safeguard 
against deep rooting. Whatever direction is 

? ;xven to the roots they will continue to follow it 
or years, and large, but not deep, holes to receive 
the roots should be prepared before the tree is 
lifted. Put rough turf or loam under the tree, 
and spread the roots out in all directions, but 
do not bury any of them more than 6 inches 
deep, and keep a good mulching over them, and 
see that they never get dry. If any tree grows 
too strongly lift it and replant it again, which 
will usually be all that is necessary to insure 
good fruitful trees, but if any after that do not 
repay the care given them with good fruit, 
grub them out and start afresh, for it is only 
wasting valuable time to try to coax some trees 
into fruitfulness. If the stock is healthy, 
however, it may be headed down and grafted ; 
but if any signs of canker are visible, or the 
young wood dies back, grub the tree up and 
start afresh._ J. G ., Hand*. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry trees. -Inanswer 

to enquiries in Qardkmno, I have never had these pests 
since I planted Broad Beans in rows between the trees. 
Before that the trees were eaten up with them ; but this 
remedy was suggested by a friend, and at once acted upon 
with the greatest success.— M. L. 


Neglected vegetables.— Dining lately 
in Shropshire with the vicar of a country 
parish, I was delighted to see the Common 
Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) served as a 
vegetable. The first leaves had been pulled 
before the flower-buds had begun to appear, and 
were then plainly boiled and served on toast like 
Spinach. The result was a very delicate vege¬ 
table, with a distinct trace of bitterness, but one 
not so pronounced as to be at all unpleasant. 
Just at this moment, too, the tops of the Com¬ 
mon StiDging Nettle (Urtica dioica) are coming 
to their best. At the close of winter, in the 
first weeks of spring, is the period when fresh 
green vegetables are most scarce, and it is at 
this period that the claims of the Nettle and 
the Dandelion deserve special notice. Growing 
by the wayside and on waste plots, they cost 
nothing to produce, and, so far, free from the 
pampering of a plethora of manure, which mar¬ 
ket vegetables too often get, they are of a 
healthier texture. Pushing up in hedgerows 
and sheltered corners before any other vege¬ 
table, they come, not only as a food, but as a 
better substitute for “spring physic.” If all 
our country clergy would follow the example of 
the one I have mentioned, and not only preach 
domestic economy, but put it into practice in 
those little things wherein it is of most value to 
their poor parishioners, we should have leas 
occasion, in praising our thrifty Continental 
neighbours for making a good dinner out of a 
basket of wayside herbs, to oondemn our own 
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pe&B&ntry, who too often live in the frying-pan. 
Some of the water in which the Dandelions or 
Nettles have been boiled may be poured on to 
Oatmeal and eaten as “brose,” and thus those 
properties which are of special value for purify¬ 
ing the blood will not be lo3t.—M.A , B C.L. 

Leek? — It h&9 oocurred to ma that many amateur, 
an<J^other gardeners, too, may now be throwing 
away surplus Leeks. Few seem to know what an ex¬ 
cellent dish Leek bulbs make. A hint to them might 
be timely Jossru Dickinson. 


HQ DBS ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

SIMPLE HOUSE DECORATIONS. 

We can never be too simple in our use of plants 
and dowers, especially when we essay to orna¬ 
ment or decorate our homes with them. The 
finest of plant growth is too sacred, the loveliest 
of our flowers too precious to be wantonly and 
wastefully employed, no matter how great our 
joy pr how deep and desolate our sorrow. Of 
late years there has been an unwholesome 
rivalry in the reckless use and inordinate pro¬ 
fusion of flowers as used for functions and 
festivities of all kinds. It is to be hoped that 
the extravagant Second Empire sort of profusion 
and wastefulness of flowers has been ended, and 
there are already signs of this being done, and 
with the best results, for the true and moBt 
satisfv ing use of flowers, dainty or simple, can 
never be measured by their cost in the market, 
by their rarity, or by the difficulty or expense 
of growing them. Flowers in variety and in 
plenty let us have by all means, but it surely is 
not at all necessary that choice Orchids and rare 
Pitcher-plants should be frozen to death 
on icy rockeries or frizzled up by the heat 
of gas-light in order that we can enjoy 
their exquisite beauty. Only a few years 

S go and the pendulum swung in the other 
irection, and it was heresy in many gardens 
to cut a flower. As an illustration, we have 
only to go back to the days of show plants, 
when in many gardens plants were mainly 
grown for prizts at the horticultural shows, and 
the actual owner tDre not cut a flower from 
them. There is a story told of a well-known 
lady who, half a emtury or so ago, was the 
acknowledged queen of horticulture in London, 
and her splendid collections of choice plants 
were rarely to be suipassed as exhibited at the 
metropolitan floral exhibitions. The Amherstia 
nobilis first flowered in her hot-houses, and her 
triumphs were many, bub she could not be 
induced to cut her commonest flowers, and 
when importuned by friends whom she did not 
like to refuse, she generously sent them lovely 
bouquets, &c., which she had purchased in 
Covent-garden-market. The real delight given 
to us by flowers bears but a small propor¬ 
tion to their rarity or profusion. The com¬ 
monest of blossoms after all possess the greatest 
charm, and a duchess or a princess even who 
would scorn a bouquet of Orchids may be moved 
Uo tears by a handful of Violets or Primroses 
artlessly offered to her by a cottager's child. In 
the old show plant and bedding-out days, indeed, 
there were very few flowers to cut or use in 
any homely and simple way. Now, however, 
we have plenty, from the Snowdrops and 
Violets of spring to the Christmas Roses and 
Chrysanthemums of winter, and even country 
people having neither hot-houaes nor gardens 
of their own may find an abundant supply of 
wild flowers, green or bronzed leafage, or hedge 
fruits many and varied, and need never allow 
their flower vases or glasses to be empty a single 
day throughout the year. Here in Europe we 
scarpely ever think anything pretty except it 
be something in the way of a flower. In Japan 
it is different, and leaves and stems set with 
buds of different kinds are there used with 
excellent effect. The branches of many trees 
may be used as room ornaments at this season, 
and afford a welcome and restful change from 
eternal floral arrangements, even although they 
be of various kinds of flowers. Willows, Elms, 
M&ples. Alder, and Sycamore, or branches of 
Pine, Fir, Larch, or of Aucuba in berry, of 
fchepherdia, Cornus, or Garrya are each and all 
distinctly beautiful and effective if artistically 
placed in fresh water indoors. Branches of 
Apple and Pear, Cherry and Plum, or dark 
gnarled spurs and shoots set with rosy almond 
buds and blossoms are exquisite when simply ar¬ 
ranged in the light and warmth of a sunshiny 
room. In the exquisite use of such simple ana 
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beautiful things the Japanese have taught us 
much, and we might well imitate their subtle 
methods, at least now and then, even if only as 
a relief and change from our usually flowery 
bouquets and glasses of blossoms and Ferns. 
Now and them ry a few b anches of Almond 
or any fruit-tree iu a large vessel of water just 
as the buds are bursting open, and watch the 
effect. Last year I decorated a reception-room 
and never usbd a single flow er ; all the pots and 
vases used were filled with branches and leaves 
only, and the cool and quiet effects were much 
admired. Again, last winter I decorated a 
dinner-table with nothing but dead leaves, Ac., 
with the brown panicles of Astilbe rivularia, and 
it was much liked by all who saw it done. The 
brown winter leafage of Ivy, Tellima, Bracken, 
and Royal Ferns is admirably adapted for such 
uses, and looks well under artificial light. 
What we especially require in our home decora¬ 
tions is variety—some constant changes of an 
agreeable kind—and it is here that the floral 
artists of Japan are superior to our own. There 
is no forcing nor retarding of flowers in Japan 
as with us, and so it follows that all their pro¬ 
ductions are at least seasonable, and one is not 
wearied by too long a continuance or the repe¬ 
tition of the same things. I have seen a room 
most tastefully decorated by the hostess her¬ 
self in less than an hour, the only materials used 
being fresh green Pine branches and their 
brown cones, relieved here and there with 
dead Fern fronds, chiefly those of Osmunda 
regalia, 6 feet long, and of the most beautiful 
fox-brown tint imaginable. In early winter I 
have seen branches thickly set with crimson 
haws and wild Rose and Sweet Brier stems with 
scarlet hips used with exquisite taste as relieved 
with the bronzy foliage of Mahonia aquifolia. 
Indeed, I sometimes thought that we have, or 
use, too many flowers in proportion to the use 
of stems and leafage, but, at any rate, it is quite 
possible to artistically decorate a dinner-table 
or a suite of apartmeuts without a single flower 
being used. This is a fact not often grasped by 
those on whom the execution of room decoration 
usually falls, and the constant and but little 
varying use of flowers and hot house Ferns, often 
the same in kind, leads to a sameness not a little 
depressing to those familiar with the variety of 
material and the range of variation possible in 
its tasteful and proper employment. It is 
the same with plants. A healthy Palm is 
always a lovely and graceful thing, but it is 
the constant repetition—the eternal sameness— 
that irritates and annoys one, for that variety 
is life some of us at least believe. Let us have 
variety in our room plants, as also in our flowers, 
and the results will be a gain. A fresh, glossy - 
leaved Aralia, an Aspidistra, a group of green¬ 
leaved Dragon-trees (Dracaena), a hanging- 
basket or two of fresh green Ivy, or of the 
creeping Fig, all or any of these would give 
us a much-needed change. By all means let 
us have Palms in plenty, Phoenix, Latania, 
Corypha, and Cocos ; but Palms alone in time 
become tiring, and it is then that the wearied 
mind calls out for variety. This relief the 
Japanese obtain by using things only in season. 
Natural things as thus used can never weary, 
and our own plan should be to go more direct 
to garden, field, and wood for our floral and 
leafy decorations, and to use them boldly and 
simply. B. 


3473.— Artificial manures.— Guano may be used 
to a moderate extent, but as an all-round fertiliser for 
purposes of this kind I know of nothing to equal Thomson’s 
vine and plant manure.—B. 0 R. 

2438 — Nerlne earnlensie.— When the growth is 
completed the soil should be gradually kept drier than 
when in full growth to inriuoe the bulbs to ripen tho¬ 
roughly, and thus produce flowers the next year. If the 
roots are in a satisfactory state, and ihe pots of fair size, 
say, 4} inches in diameter for one good bulb, repotting 
will only be required every other year.—8. P. 

3330.— Anemones from seed —I reoeived the 
following directions for sowing “ Sc. Brigid Anemones,” 
and succeeded very well. My bed was a mass of lovely 
blooms for months, last spring and summer, and they are 
just beginning to bloom freely again now. Clear away 
18 inches of the old soil from a bed, fill in with cow- 
manure, add 8 inches fresh mould from a field, sow 
thinly, cover lighth, water when dry. Thin out as soon 
as plants can be naudled ; the thinnings may be planted 
again in another bed. I found they moved very well. I 
thought them well worth the trouble of preparing the bed, 
and I had no fresh field soil.— Bill. 

Drawings for “ OarUenlng.”— Reader* will 
kindly remember that toe are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
lor drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Gardening Illcbtratkd. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queiies and Answers ate inserted in 
Qa robbing free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their auxaanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be tent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue, immediately following the receipt <f their 
c rmmunications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
eery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardeedto 
should mention Hie number in which they appeared. 


3494. — Water Lily seed.— Would “A. H.” kindly 
say where W ater-Lily seeds can be got ?—I. L. 

3495. — Culture of Justicla and Bupatorlum. 
—A few hints on the culture of. Justicia carnea and 
Eupatorium ageratoides will oblige.—D. 

3496. — Planting Asparagus —Is it too late to 
plant two-year-old plants from 1st to 20th of April 
What is the best time for planting?—W. H. D. 

3497. — Peas for show in July ?— At about what 
date should Californian Wonder Pea be sown to be ready 
for exhibition the third week in July.—H on. Sec. 

3498. — Planting Freesla bulbs —Which is the 
best time for planting Freesia-bulbs in Norway? May the 
soil and treatment be the same as for Hyacinths?— 
Norway. 


3499. — Eucharis bulbs.— One out of some two dozen 
Eucharis Lily bulbs reoently potted has sent up a flower- 
spike, with two rather small flowers on it, and no leaves. 
Is not this very unusual?— Australasian. 

3500. — Hardy Water Lilies -Will "A. H.” be 
good enough to say wnere hardy Water Lilies of the 
Marliacea kinds can be purchased, and if they are to be 
obtained at moderate prioes?—II. G. White. 

3501 — Rooting cuttings —I have a large Helio¬ 
trope over the back of a vinery. I w&nt.to take many 
cuttings for bedding out this summer. Will someone 
kindly eay the surest way to propagate these?— P. R. 

3502. — Bulbs after flowering.—I have a quantity 
of bulbs now in flower in the garden. What shall I do 
with them when over ? They are Crocuses, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Double Daffodils, Snowdrops, Winter Aconite 
and ScUIas.—Laurel. 

3503. — Jerusalem Artichokes.— What treatment 
s necessary for growing Jerusalem Artichokes in Norway ? 
Are they propagated from roots, cuttings, or seed ? Will 
a northern aspeot, with rather heavy soil, agree with their 
cultivation ?— Norway. 

3504. - New Zealand Flax.— When is the best tims 
to plant New Zealand Flax, best soil to grow it in, and 
how should it be treated ? Will it grow from side-suckers 
(pulled off from the old stools) without any roots? 
Locality, Ireland. England. 

3506.— Improving a lawn.— Will someone advise 
what to do to improve a lawn? It is taken in from a 
field. At present it is a collection of weeds. I am using 
lawn sand to kill them. Wohld it be a good plan to water 
now with guano-water, diluted?—W. W. 

3506. — Liquid-manure.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me at what rate I may safely use a mixture of pigeon- 
manure and soot as liquid-manure for suoh things as 
Begonias, Narcissi, Lilies, etc., in pots? Could I use it 
safely for Maiden-hair Ferns?— A Youngster. 

3507. — White Lilies for market.— Would anyone 
kindly inform me how to grow for market White Lilies to 
have them in flower from the month of Dtocmber to 
March ? Full directions where to prooure the oheapest bulbs, 
and how to proceed in growing will much oblige.—J. A. 

3508. — Seedling Pansies. —I am growing some 
seedling Pansies, and I want u) pick out the best and 
give names. What are the chief qualities to look out for? 
Could I expect exhibition blooms from this year’s seed¬ 
lings ? What treatment do they require ?— Albert Self. 

8609.— A lean-to greenhouse — I have a lean-to 
greenhouse against a south wall, with no heat. Can I 
grow Chrysanthemums in it so as to have a good show ? Is 
it too late to start ? If not, I shall be so glad of hints as to 
beet kinds, where to prooure, and how to treat?— Laurel. 

8510. —Apricot trees against a south wall.— 

I have two Apnoot-treee against a south wall. As yet 
they have never borce more than four fruit. The trees are 
large and healthy. They are now setting a quantity of 
fruit. Would it be wise to syringe with olean water?— G. C. 

8511. — Plants for a trellis-work —I am erecting 
a trellis-work across a border from north to south, to break 
the force of the east wind. Will anyone kindly tell me the 
names of a few suitable climbing plants ^flowering) which 
would stand out permanently, and when to plant same?— 
Hon. Skc. 

3512. -Plants for market —Would anyone kindly 
tell me the best way to propagate av d grow for market 
these plants: the India rubber plant (Ficus elascica), and 
Aspidistra lurida, and Acacia lopbantha? Full directions 
will much oblige. Also, what is the best Maiden hair 
Fern to grow for market, the best way to grow It, and 
bow propagated, whether by seed or splitting up? Also, 
what are the best Pelargoniums (Regal) to force for market, 
and what are the earliest flowering single Zonals to flower ? 
-J. S. 
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3613. -Treatment of Tomatoea.— Would someone 
kindly tell me 11 it would be any benefit to my Tomato- 
plants to cut off the bottom leaves to about the second 
joint, and would it strengthen them to do this, or would 
ft be best to leave them on!—A Constant Rradbr op 
GaBDSSING. 

8514. — Nasturtiums and annual Sweet 
Peag,—Will anyone kindly inform me wbat heat should 
be used in a greenhouse for raising these, and at what 
height, and when should they be planted in the open 
ground, and the beet way to harden them off ?—W. M. 
It iffe, Birmingham. 

3515.—Chrysanthemums against a south 
wall.— 1 should be glad to know what Chrysanthemums 
would do beet against a south house wall, sheltered from 
north and east in Rutland, when they should be planted, 
and if they will flower in winter by being sheltered at night 
. without heat?—H. ML 

3616 -Plant for a centre of a bed —I wieh to 
have a centre to a bed in a formal garden in the shape of a 
handsome neat plant. I thought of getting a Oactus, but 
perhaps someone might suggest something hardier and as 
effective ? I wish to put it in position about middle of 
Mxy.—C. B. J , Aldershot. 

3517.—*' Spot " on Gooseberry-trees. -What can 
I do tor my Gooseberry-trees, whioh every year beoome 
covered with a red spot not only on the leaves but on the 
fiuit ? It first appeared on old bushes, but hasnow oome 
on, the young ones as well. Is there a ours for it, or is it 
something in the soil ?— Mrs. Pullocii. 

3M 9. -Treatment of Seakale.—I have a few 
lines of old Seakale in my garden, and It is growing too 
high for oovering up in winter. Can I cut the old 
stumps down in a level with the ground, if so, will the 
roots form crowns again for cutting next spring for the 
table? Aleo, can I plant the cut-off stumps, which will 
be each about one and a halt feet in length ?— England. 

3519.—Treatment of various plants.—I should 
be greatly obliged to any of your readers to give me eome 
information of the treatment of the following, also the 
time of flowering, oolour, and if any soent of the flowers. 
They have been sent me as a present. Rhododendron 
Falooneri, Leptospermum Lanigerum, Calistemon 
rigid urn, and a plant whioh looks like “ Southernwood.”— 
Saif. 

8520.-Small greenhouses.—I have a few small 
greenhouses all well heated with 4-inch pipeB from one 
boiler. I propose to grow Cucumbers for market all the 
year round. Do they fruit well enough in winter to pay 
the oost of fuel and labour ? Aleo wbat other saleable 
vegetables or flowers could I grow in the same house with 
them during the year requiring the same heat and 
moisture ?—J. D. 

8521 —An old Asparagus-bed.— I shall be very 
glad of advice as to the treatment of the above ? It has 
been much neglected, having a good deal of Couch Grass 
and other weeds amongst the roots. Would a dressing of salt 
remedy the evils mentioned, and, if r so, what quantity per 
yard ? Or would lc be better to make a new bed ? When 
should seed be sown, and ought it to be sown where the bed 
is to be made ?— Asparagus, E. Yorks. 

8522.—A lean-to greenhouse.—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse 10 yards Iodr by 4 yards wide, height at top 
of roof 11 feet, the fall being S feet at the side of mr 
bouse facing due east with one end faoing south, whioh 
gets all the sun up to 1 o'olock in the day. The house is 
unheated, bnt with windows leading out of a warm kitohen. 
Can I grow Tomatoes in this house, and if so, what sort 
would do, and when should I start?—W. B. 

8623. —Layering Rhododendrons.— When is the 
beet time to layer Rhododendrons, and how should it be 
done ? When is the best time to plant the rooted layers, 
and alsovoung trees I intend to purchase from a nursery¬ 
man ? will they grow In a good maiden loam as well as 
peat, and under Beech-trees? I have been told that 
nothing will grow under Beech-trees—that the leaves are 
poisonous to plant life. Is this so ?— England. 

8624. —Roses from cuttings.— I am wanted to 
grow some Roses of all kinds from cuttings. Will 
6 J. C. O.” or anyone else kindly tell me the right time to 
put in the Roee-outtings, and how they are put out— 
whether in trenches with a little sand or in cold frames— 
and how many eyes should be left out, and how many 

‘ batches I can put in this year, and what is the best- 
situated spot for them in the garden, &c. ?— Constant 
Reader. 

852$.—Planting Raspberries.— In planting a 
fresh lot of these last autumn I followed the advioe of 
**M. J. Wright,” given in his work entitled “Profitable 
Fruit-growing for Cottagers, Ac.,” and put the oanes in 
about flinches apart in rows—they appear to be very 
dose. Will any growers tell me if they have tried this way 
of growing Raspberries, and with what result ? Also their 
treatment of the oanes alter the first or second season ?— 
E. Yorks. 


3520.— Laying out a flower-bed. -Wbat would 
be a pretty and gay arrangement for a long flower-bed 
•gainst the house, broad in the centre ana narrowing 
off at each end; aspect, south-east; locality, Norway? 
List year I had Giant Sunflowers and Dahlias at the 
beok, then Scarlet Lobelias, then Pelargoniums of every 
Und and oolour (single), then Yellow Eeobscholtsia, then 
Blue Lobelia. This year I should be glad to have a 
thorough change, but an equally gay one.— Norway. 


8627.— Vinoa dressed with paraffin.— I have 
several old established Vines iu my vioery (about thirty 
ysan old); they suffered from mealy-bugs a few years ago, 
Which, although mostly destroyed, still showed signs 
from year to year. When pruning them the end of last 
November my gardener dressed them with paraffin ; the 
vines commenced breaking out apparently all right In 
«reh, but after starting the young buds seem to wither 
off, and little life seems to be left in the canes, though 
the buds aod little leaflets whioh have appeared look 
green, so that the oanes themselves seem not to be dead. 
Would someone be so kind as to give me some advice, 
whether Vines whioh have thus suffered b» paraffin 
P«soning can be treated by any antidote to oounteraot 
the evil, or whether the Vines are past hope and only fit 
to be destroyed? I may add that the roots are partly in 
■ad partly outside the bouse.-B. Bra. I 
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3623.— Treatment Of Palms, dfcc.— I should feel 
much obliged If someone would kindly tell me If there 
is any particular manure I could give Palms, Pteris 
Fern, and Aspidistras planted in jardinieres, kept in¬ 
doors, but are frequently moved to a warmed conserva¬ 
tory for a change. They are well oared for, sponged, 
watered, and free from draught. As they are not 
thriving I would much like to know what treatment may 
be beneficial to them? Do they require repotting?— 
M. A. 0. 

3529 — Black Hamburgh Vine —I purchased a 
Black Hamburgh Vine in March 1891 as a frulting-oaoe, and 
planted it, spreading out the roots and cutting it down 
to within 12 inches or 14 inches of the ground. The house 
is a cold or rather unheated greenhouse, well sheltered, 
facing south-west. The roots are outside, the cane being 
in the house. The Vine grew fairly well, and I out it 
back to the level of the glass. Last year I let it grow 
two branohes, which I pruned back, leaving one 3 feet, the 
other 4 feet or 6 feet long. This year every eye has 
broken, but no sign of fruit. What ought I do ? should 
I let it grow as it likes, or confine the growth to one or 
two branohes? I spread a few barrows of stable-manure 
over the roots but aid not water it much.—H. 

3530.— Garden frames —I am about building a 
permanent pit for growing Melons and Cucumbers, and 
keeping plants over winter, suoh as Cinerarias, Primulas, 
“ Geranium ” and Calceolaria cuttings, and for raising half- 
hardy Btuff in spri.-g. The size of eaoh frame Is 4 feet 
by 6 feet, and I mean to have six of those in one pit. I 
intend to build with stone, and afterwards oement the 
walls inside and out. But about the heating is where 1 
am confused, having nothing but stable-manure. How 
can I keep up a bottom-heat of 70 degs or 80 degs. for the 
Melons, and now can I keep up heat through the winter to 
resist frost? Can the pit be built in any way to do this, 
or oan I prooure a beating apparatus to do it? If so, how 
i deep must I have the pit? 1 would like to work the stable- 
manure, if it would do. I should esteem it as a favour if 
any praotical person gave me some definite advioe?— 
England. 

3631.— Malmais on Carnations.— My Malmaisons 
under glass are usually very successful, but lately a great 
many of them have been deformed, like thoBe I send with 
this, by having what appears to be a bud in the centre of 
the flower. The plants on which this most frequently 
occurs are young ones layered in July last, and brought on 
in heat through the winter. I shall be very much obliged 
If you or any of the readers of Gardening oan tell me the 
cause of this disease, and the remedy ; also bow to pre¬ 
vent in future ? I am careful to keep the plants as free 
from aphis as possible, but have noticed tiny black insects 
inside the petals occasionally. I am anxious to keep 
M&lmaisone in bloom all the year round ; of oourse, by a 
succession of plants. Those I have are the original, pale- 
pink kind, but I wish to know the names of all the different 
varieties—the deep-rose pink and orimson—and if there is 
a real Malmaison in yellow ? I know the Germanioa Tree- 
Carnations; also whether these varieties are as free, 
bloomers as the pale-pink? Any information on the 
eubjcot will be thankfully reoeived.— Orchards. 


To the foUowing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited* to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3532 —Orchids eaten by snails (Charles Stephens). 
—This Is the secret you complain of. One or two speci¬ 
mens of Zonites alliaria being concealed in the Sphagnum 
you enoloeed, it would appear to me that you have intro¬ 
duced them with the green fresh Moss. You must searob 
for them sharply after dark, at which time they oome out 
to feed.—J. J. 

3583 -Phyllooaetus biformis.— A. Morris sends 
me this plant for a name, whioh 1 now give. This is a 
beautiful species, the flowers being bright-purple and 
very showy ; then its habit of producing them so early in 
the season makes it doubly useful. I should be glad to 
see some special growers of the pretty plants again spring 
up. This species is a native of Honduras.—J. J. 

8634.— Haeman thus deformis (H. S. H .).—Your 
ugly bulb producing a truss of white flowers as enclosed 
is the species named above. It is from the colony of 
Natal, and it is soarcely worth growing except for its 
ugliness. There are, however, some beautiful kinds, of 
which H. Kalbreyeri, H. multifloras, H. cinnsbarlna, H. 
Manni, and others that are beautiful and showy plants, 
and to thesejand suoh-like plants I would direct my mend’s 
attention.—J. J 

8536.— Mina lobata(<7. Dittman\— You should sow 
the seeds at once in slight warmth, and keep them in pots 
in the greenhouse until about the middle or end of May. 
Then plant them out, placing tallstioks to form a pyramid. 
In this form it will make a very handsome mass some 
12 feet or 18 feet high, thickly furnished with its deep- 

S reer trilobed leaves, and its sprigs of its reddish-yellow 
owers, whioh, although not very unlike thoee of a Con¬ 
volvulus, nevertheless does belong to the same order. It 
likes bright sunshine, and it is well suited for covering the 
sides of an arbour. I hope the plant will continue to 
maintain itself in cultivation. It was growing in our 
gardens in 1842, but it was lost until reintroduced by 
Messrs. Haege and Schmidt, of Erfurt, in 1886.—J. J. 

3536.—Odon togloesum Alexandra —H. B W. 
sends some flowers of this species, asking why they are so 
thin and narrow ? I oannot congratulate my friend upon 
these, for they are really a baa lot; indeed, I may say 
they are the worst examples I have seen. He has evidently 
gooe in for a oheap lot, and they have turned out a 
failure. One good flower would put all into the shade 
completely. If he wants good varieties, take my advice 
previously given, buy them in flower, and you will have to 
give more for a single plant than you say you did two 
years ago for the dozen whioh you have. I should imagine 
ihey are plants that bad already flowered when y on bought 
them, and that they were the refuse pioked out of a lot.. 
You have no redress. They were sold you for O 
Alexandres, and that is what they are; so you have no 
way at all out of It, and, beside, the prios should have told 
you that nothing of any good oould or would oome out of 
them.—M. B. 


8687.—Oanariba oampanulata.— T. Bates sends 
a specimen of this plant, asking its name and culture. 
The season is rather late for its flowering. I have rarely 
seen this plant sinoe 1 was a boy, when it used to flower in 
the month of February. It was a plant that was a great 
favourite of my first employer. We used to grow it in 
a mixture of peat and loam made sandy, and daring the 
winter months It was kept in a warm greenhouse. It is a 
native of the Canaries — J. J. 

8588 — Broughtonl&sanguinea— J. t Edmonton, 
says he has just reoeived a email box of these plants from 
Jamaioa. They are in capital oonditlon. He aeks how 
shall he treat them ? Well, I should advise him to put the 
plants upon good-sized and well-seasoned blooke of wood, 
almost filling eaoh with plants. Bind on with them a 
little Sphagnum Moss. Ic is a plant that likes a great 
amount of sunshine, and a nioe moist atmosphere, and, 
providing this last thing is accorded it, it may be exposed 
to all the sun that shines, saving just In the hottest part 
of the day.—M. B. 

8539.— Rudgea macropbylla (<?. Hornsby ).—This 
is the name given by Bent, ha in to the specimen sent, and 
its native place ie said to be Rio de Janeiro, thougn most 
of the Rudgeae are said to be natives of Guiana, and this 
plant enjoys a strong heat. These plants are all shrubs or 
trees, this species being exceedingly ornamental, pro¬ 
ducing large heads of pure white flowers from the points 
of its shoots, which are finely set off by ice large deep- 
green leaves. It is a plant that soon rises upon a stem, 
but it will bear outting down, and it will break out and 
make a bushy head. It thrives in a mixture of loam and 
peat made sandy, and when growing it llkeB an abundance 
of water. I am not surprised that you think it is a grand 
plant.—J. J. 

3640.— Masdevalllas (W. W.).— Ye»; these are very 
beautiful flowers, producing suoh vivid ooiours, and the 
majority of the kinds are very easily grown, too. First of 
all they require to be placed in a house with a northern 
aspect, where they oan get an abundance of air and Bhade, 
and they also enjoy an ample supply of moisture to their 
roots and in the atmosphere. Treated in this manner and 
kept in a temperature which does not fall lower than about 
48 degs. they will do well, and in the summer time 
keep the temperature down as much as possible by damp¬ 
ing down and shading. The following half dozen I recom¬ 
mend you to get: M. amabilis, Davisi, Harryana in 
variety, ignea u variety, roeea, and Veitohi. You will 
find these all gay-oolourtd kinds, and worthy the attention 
of every grower of Orohids.— M. B. 


NABOBS 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants. —T. 0. Tansley.— Megasea oordl- 

folia.- Derg ho.—I, Davallia oanarienee ; 2, Adiantum 

graoillimum; 8, Adiancum oonoinnum latum, apparently 
rather dried up ; 4, Send fertile frond.- White Lily . 

1, Phlebodium aureum; 2, Asplenium bulbilerum; 3 and 
4, Send freeher and fertile fronds. - J. W.— 1, A Zygo- 
petal urn apparently, but specimen crushed up in pacxmg; 

2, Cryptomerla japonioa; 8, Thuja Lobbi; 4, Cupressus 

Lawsoniana viridis: 6, Bantolina inoana.-D.—Allium 

neapolitanum.- Miss Wren —Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padus).- An Amateur. —Acacias: 1, Acacia Drummond!: 

2, 3, and 4, Send in fiower. Impossible to name from suoh 
tiny scrape without flowers.- Erin —Send better speci¬ 
mens. - T. Pitt.— Impossible to name from suoh a little 

shrivelled-up piece of Orchid-bulb. Send when in flower. 

- Drake.— Looks like Azalea Criterion, but flowers were 

much crashed.- An Old Header.— Forsyihia suspense. 

- Mrs. Hyndman.— Narcissus ojdamineus.— A. Hob ori¬ 
son.—Veras unrecognisable, through being packed 

in damp Grass.- W. if.—Both are specimens or Tecoma 

(Bignonia) radicans apparently.- 8. <?. Smalbridge — 

1 and 2, Polyetiohum angulare; 3 and 4, Botn Oxalls 

species.- W. H. D.— Acacia vertioillata.- A. R. Hart 

—Gymbldium Lowianum.- Sandiford.— Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus).- A. J. Rardcastle.— Rose sent bad all 

fallen to pieces.- Viola.— Megeeea oorditolie.- W. 

Wren.— 1, Grape Hyaointh (Musoari botryoidee); 2, Glory 
of the Snow (Ohionodoxa Luoili®; 8, Specimen too muon 
crushed up to name. 


TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. J. L. Lilly .—The seed of Spinach Beet oan be pro¬ 
cured through any seedsman. 


Catalogues reoeived — Dahlias , Bedding Plants, 
<frc.—Mr. George Humphries, Kington Langley, Chippen¬ 
ham.- General Plant Catalogue. —Messrs. Daxnanan 

and Co., a San Giovanni a Teduocio, Naples, Italy.— 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ac.—Messrs. E. D. Shuttle- 
worth aod Go., Albert Nurseries, Peck ham Rye, Loudon, 

B E.- Flowering and Ornamental Shrubs, Perennials, 

Hook Plants, Ao., Mr. Thomas Hayes, Lake road Nursery, 

Keswick, Cumberland.- New Roses and Florists? 

Flowers.— Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, 
Herts._ 


PANSIES ! PANoIES 11—The following 12 

grand varieties for 5a.: Betsy Kelly, Aliee Russell, A H. 
Murray, KJlen Patterson, David Reonie, Minnie Scott, Miss 
Hudson, Mrs. Amber, Alex Smith Royal Sovereign, Thornes 
Hasty, Lord Te< nyson.—A. BAILEY JUN., Pansy Grower, 
Sin.derland _ 

PANSIES ! PANSIES 1 !—1 offer following 14 

A exhibition varieties, 3s. 6d: Mrs. Preeland, D. Storrle, 
Maggie A. 8ooit, Ellen Patters n, Agnae F. Borrowman 
leu er Gowrie, Left Molsaac, Ed th Brown, Duchess Port¬ 
land, My Lady, Neil Glilts, George Oromb, Mrs. L Cagney, 
Robert Stobbre.—A BaILEY JUN., Psmy Grower, Sunuar- 
land. 
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■DANNIES I PANSIES !—1 he following 14 fine 
A exhibition va»*., Lord Hamilton, Mrs. Mark, Tom Travis, 


Goo. Anderson. Mrs Freeland, Robt. Jamieson Min Jane 
Jamieson, Robt 8torrie, Evelyn Bruce. Mrs. Atkinson, David 
Renny, Jas. Alexander. Mrs John McConuell, Mrs. Oarr, for 
3s —JAS. GA RNS, Tunstall-road, Suudtrland. 

tTifiLLOW MARGUERITE Etoile d’Or im- 

proved, choioe Sgle and Dble Fuchs'as, Oolleotion Chry¬ 
santhemum, quantity Dergrange, Elaine, and Source d'Or. Is. 
do* c< OQ d*»l»>er«»d-WfLLIAMS Fullring Beading.8useei 

pOLi-US ! CULEUs! UULJiUS !—Prom one 

« of the best Collections in England, Including the moat 
handsome named varieties that have been tent out, as Beck¬ 
with Gem, Brixton Gem, Juno, L’Etoile du Sud, Vesuvius, 
M. Quarre Bey bourdon, Madame J. Bellefond, Jtc., ho. 12 
varieties, named. 2*. fid.; 24 varieties, 4s, well rooted, 
healthy, and free by post —CHARLES MOBFETT, Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex. 


CHOICE FLOWER 8EED8. 

GUARANTEED QUALITY. 

If)A For Is. Bd. I will forward. In neat box, 100 packets 
of Choioe Flower Seeds in 100 varieties inoludiog 
BlrPB Asters, Petunias, Stocks, he. Honestly worth 4 j.. 
"liiS and bound to give satisfaction. Height, colour, and 
4 lo Cultural directions on eaoh packet. 3 boxes, 4s.; 6 , 

1 ID ■ 7s. 6 d. Trade supplied. 

SEEDS IN PENNY PICTORIAL PACKETS. 

Customers oan make selection from Catalogue, at following 
low prices; 9d. doz. ; 25, Is. 4d ; 50, 2s. Sd. : 100, 4s. fid. 

French Ranunculus, Is. 91. 100. Lil. Tigrinum, sgle., Is. 3d. 
doz.; double, 2a. doz. Splendeni, bust of all, 2s. doz. 

All orders oarriage free. Seed Catalogue free. 

J. W. WOODWARD, Seedsman, Ac., 

52, Finsbury Pavement. London, E.C. 

DAHLIAS A SPECIALITY. 

TTUMPHRIES’ First Prize varieties are the 

■LJ- best money can buy. Before purchasing send for Cata¬ 
logue, and Bee ihe choice Collection. Strong plants, true to 
name, now ready, 8 how, Pom pone, Caotus. and Sinai a, from 
5*. per dozen, carriage paid. — HUMPHRIES, F.R.H.S., 
Nurseryman. Chippenham. 

CHEAP AND STRONG PLANTS. 

12 Begonias, single mixed colours, started in growth . 3s Od. 
12 Geraniums, splendid named varieties■ .. ..2s. fid. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d.; 100 .. .. 8 s. Oi. 

12 Geraniums, H Jacoby's beet crimson, la. 9d.; 100 . 12s. Id. 
12 Geraniums, Niphetos White, Is. 9d.; 12 Master 

Christine .Is 9d. 

12 Geraniums C. P. Gem, gold-leaf, la. 9d.; 12 Black 

Douglas, bronze .2s. Od. 

12 Geraniums, Mrs. Pollock, 2s. 3d.; 12 Silver-leaf .. Is. 9d. 

12 Calceolaria, Golden Gem. Is. 3d.; 100.7a. Oi. 

All carriage paid. 

HUMPHRIES, Nurseryman, CHIPPENHAM. 

H.E RAN 1U M 8 , autumn- rooted cuttings. — 

Soarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.: 7s. 100. Flower of 
Spring, Is 8-1. doz.; Ids. 100. Crystal Palace Gem, Is. lOd. 
doz,: 11s. 100. P»rilla (bronze), 2s. doz.: lit. 100, post free 
for cash —J AMES BARTON, Northbridse-street, Roberts- 
hri dge. Sussex .__ _f 

TTAVlNtr more CHRYSANTHEMUMS than 
LL we can pot on, will send 25 for Is. 3d., best sorts grown; 
12 named. Is. 31.—TURNS fct, Thatlo-heath, 8 t. Helen's. 

TUTAIDEN-HAIR FERNS —12, la. 3d. ; 50 

-LYx fronds, Is. 3d. 6 greenhouse Ferns, Is. 3d. 1 Urge 
Maiden hair, la. 3d. 2 Asparagus Ferns, Is. 3d.—TURNER 
■DENNY PLANTS, la. 3i. worth, free.— Gera- 

-I- mums, Fuchsias, Calceolaria*, Mu ik, Veronioas, Ferns, 
Passion-flowers, Aralias, Aurioula*, Marguerites, Deutzias, 
E uonymua, ha.— 1 TURNER, Thatto-heath, St Helens. 

OEEDS, 2d. pkt. ; 12, la. 6 d.—Primulas, 

& Cinerarias, Caloeolarias, Begonia, Cocksoomb, Fern, 
Palm, Tobacco-plant, Oyolamen, Agapanthus, Antirrhinums 
Asters, 8 looks, Ac. 12 paokets choioe annuals, la 3d.— 
TURNER Thatto-heath, St. Helen’s. 

AMATEUR’S GARDEN GUIDE, 64 pages, 

-G- 100 illustrations, how to grow everything, 6 d.; post free, 
7d. Catalogue free.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, St. Helen’s. 

7 fl non SPRING BEDDING-PLANTS - 

/ UjV/LfVJ 50 Daisies, Red and White, la 3d. 25 Tufted 
Pansies, Is. 3d. 12 Polyanthus, Is. 3d. 12 Auricula, Is. 3d. 

25 Sweet William, Is 3d.—TURNER, St. Helen’s. 

7(1 OHO NEEDLING CARNATIONS, 25, 

lg. 3d. 8 Sweet Briers, Is 3d. 6 Irish Ivy, 
Is. 3d. 6 Golden Elders. Is. 3d., free.—TURNER, Taatco- 
heath St. . Helen j._ 

DON’T MISS THIS. 

s. d. 

12 Nlootiana afflnls, beautifully sweet scented .. ..10 

40 Asters, finest mixed varieties, all colours .. ..10 

20 New Cambridge Blue Aster (Novelty).10 

90 New double White Mignou Aster .10 

15 Fine strong Verbenas, ail new shades.i 0 

50 PaDsies, all from finest German seed.10 

15 Double Dahlias, all shades of oolour.10 

20 Single Dahlias, all oolours of rainbow.10 

25 Tomato plants Sutton's Perfection, for potting up .. 1 0 
2 Fine strong plants Rollisson's Telegraph Ououmber 1 0 
20 Fine strong Sweet Williams, soon bloom .. .10 

20 Seedling Geraniums, with iostruotious how to grow.. 1 0 
All above plants will be carefully packed In Moss, named. 
Carriage paid on all orders over Is. 

_G. F. LETTS, West Hadden, Rugby._ 

THE YELLOW FOXGLOVE.—Stately, hand- 

<*■ some, and uncommon, but hardy and easily grown. 3 
well-rooted plants. Is., free, with cultural directions.— 
NER, Avenue, Southampton. 

A GEM for HANGING-BASKETS.—Trail- 

• Ing Bellflower (Campanula frag ills), wreaths of lovely 
salver-ehaped blue flowers; hardy, easily grown. 3 good 
pjants, Is ., free, with directions.—RAYNER , a s above. 

THE HARDY MAIDEN-HA[R (Thalictnim 

-L adiantifolium). fine foliage,- closely resembling the 
famous Fern. Exoellent for cutting: flourishes everywhere, 
3 strong plants. Is., free, with directions.— RAY NER.a* above. 


p VERLASTING SUNFLOWERS give sheaves 

-Ll of goldeD flowers, grand in garden and for cutting, flourish 
anywhere; increase yearly. 4 good roots. Is., free, with 
directions.—R\YNsR. as above. 

A BEAUIlFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Bellbind. Grows 20 ft. in a season; festoons 
balconies, ho. ; covered enormous rose-pink, trumpet-shaped 
bloisom* all summer. 2 btro- g roots. Is., free, with directions. 
—RAYNER. as above, llt,h season _ 

DERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 
L and SOMERSET,—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, Ac , with eaoh 5a order. 12 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30 Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large. 3s. fid., post free. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 30 years.—GILL, Lodging-house, 
L ynton. North Devon. _ 

TOMATO-PLANTS. — Strong and healthy, 

L all the standard varieties, Including Sutton's Perfection, 
Al, Abundanoe, Webb's Regina, Ham Green Favourite, Con¬ 
ference. Barham Court, Scarlet R lby. Hero. Ac. 2s. per 
dozen.post free, cash with order.—GARDENER,Thunderdey 
House, Tbunderaley, Essex. i 


GREAT 

REDUCTIONS 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOVELTIES. 


We have still a flue eto>k of the following Novelties, 
and can offer them in strong plants at the under¬ 
mentioned low prioes (in or out of pots) 

GEO. W. CHILDS, 

Without exception the most magnificent CrinMUHl 
Japanese in cultivation, 8s. each; 3 for 7s 


Primrose League 
F. S. Matthews .. 

Mrs. F. L. Ames.. 

Mrs. W. Cutting 
Florence Boyd .. 

Col. W. B. Smith 
Pea* l Beauty 
John H. Taylor 
Mrs. Henszoy .. 

Mr. G. Dittrich .. 

Lord Brooke 
Robt. Flowerday 
Judge Hoitt, grand seed¬ 
ling Anemone 


2*. 6J eaoh ; 3 for 6a Od. 
2*. Od. eaoh ; 3 for 5s. Cd. 
3#. Od. each ; S for 7*. 6d. 
2s. Cd. each; 3 for 5s. Od. 
is. fid. eaoh ; 8 for 3s. 0 i. 
la 61. each ; 3 for 3a. fid. 
2a. Od. each; 3 for 5a Od. 
le. fid. each; 3 for 3a fid. 
la. fid. each ; 8 for Se. Od. 
2s. fid. each ; 3 for fi*. 01. 
la Od. each ; 3 for 2i. fid. 
la fid. ea_*h ; 3 for 4a fid. 

2s. Od. eaoh : 8 for 4s. 0 


All other Novelties half price. 


Catalogues with full desorptions poet free cf 

PITCHER & MANDA, 

The United States Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE, SWANLEY, KENT. 
PROFITABLE TOMATO CULTURE. 

TUTY JUSTLY CELEBRATED TOMATO 

-LY-L PLANTS are now ready, and if anythirg. finer and 
better than ever. No rubbl h. but the v. ry best varieties and 
■elections only. Grand reports received from all pirts of the 
country. 

CONFERENCE.—The earliest, dwarfest. and best variety 
for small nouses, frames, or open air, a sure setter, fruit 
medium size, and of delicious flavour. Strong plants. Is. 
per dozen. 

IF1KLD GEM.—Rather larger than the last, but not so 
large and coarse as many, but best and quickest grower, 
hoavle; t cropper, mo«t solid and most deliefoualy flavoured 
Tomato iu cultivation, will produce 30 lo 40 lb of fruit per 
plant, if well grown. H. W. Weguelin, Esq , Shaldou, writes: 
r ‘1 (ball grow nothing else.” T. G. F., Jfsq., Folkestone: 
"Ifleld Gem is all you say, and ti ough they were surrounded 
b> other plants all diseased (Challenger worst of all) only one 
took a few spots.” And scores of others. Three good plants 
for Is. 6d., free ; or 4s per dozen. 

PERFECTION, atp’eudid strain ; fruits ] lb. to 1 lib.each, 
grand for exhibition, Is. fid. and 2i. per dozen. Blenheim 
Orange, Al, etc., 2«. per doz., all post f-ee for ca«h 
-TOMATO CULTURE FOR AMATEURS,” acknow¬ 
ledged by all to be by far the best work on the subject. Is. Id., 
post free. 

B. C. RAVENSOROFT, Ifi»H. Crawley, Sussex. 

mVEN AWAY on account of REMOVING.— 

VX Having removed from Kisllngbury, have more seeds than 
I require, will seud 15 packets, named and different, free, 9J., 
including Mignon Aster, Comet Aster, Stock, Shirley Poppy, 
Japanese Hop, Swan Poppy Given grati* to every purchaser 
12 seeds of that new Aster, Cambridge Blue.—G. P. LETTS, 
West Haddon, Rugby. 
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H.REAT JAPANESE WINEBERRY.—Anew 

U delioious fruit, perfeotly hardy, strong rooted plants, 
f ree, Is. fid.; 2, 2s. fid —Gardener. Lynch Rectory, Midhurst. 

PERNS —6 lovelv Maiden-hair, 2s. ; 25 Chrys- 

•L anthemums, bast kinds, 2s.; 12 Double Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias, gran t strain, 4s.; 6 Fuchsias, fi rar., Is. 6:1.; <j Double 
Petunias, Is. fid.; 6 Pereunial Sunflowers, Is. 6d.; 6 Hello* 
tropes. Is. fid.; 12 Dahlias, pot roote, 2s. Carriage paid.— 
WREN t'O, The Nurseries, Keyotham. Bristol ._ 

PERNS, all hardy, including Oamunda regalis, 
A Oreopteris, Polystiohum, recurva. marinum. Parsley, 
rigida, viride, Athyrium, Bladder, Soolopendrium, Oak, 
Beech, oalcarum, h<x, 15 di«tinot varieties, Is. fid.; 20 extra 
large rookery ro-HS, 2s. fid.; 50, 5s. ; 100, 9a., correctly named, 
carriage paid.-J. HARRISON, Fellaide, Kendal. _ 

>TOVELTIE8. — Rarest, Newest, Finest, 
•Li Cheapest. Get List: will pay you, please you. Roses, 
12 var., ex. strong, 3s. Clematis, 3 var.. Is.: 5 v«r., Is. fid. ; 
10, 3s .free. Cucumber (Tel., Rol 30 reeds, fid ; 300. 3s.; 900 
8r.; rare seeds oheap to dear.—BROUNT, Rotherfield. 
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ROBBS, 

ROSE NOTES. 

I THINK it worth recording that aever&l bunches 
of White Banksiaa Roses were cat from a plant 
growing on the front of a gentleman’s residence 
on the last day of March just past. The aspect 
is south, and the situation a sheltered one. 
The plant, I may mention, is rather an old one, 
reaching to a height of about 20 feet. This is 
the earliest date on which I have known Roses 
of any kind to be in flower out-of-doors, and is 
evidence of the earliness of the season so far. 
Associated with the same plant is one of Gloire 
de Dijon, with the flower-buds well advanced. 
Perhaps I ought to mention that I write from 
the West of England. 

Tea Ross Adam. —I am free to admit that 
there have been many beautiful new Tea- 
scented Roses introduced within the last few 
years; but, except that they differ somewhat in 
colour, and are more hardy, there is not one 
that surpasses the exquisite beauty of the Rose I 
have placed at the head of this note, though it 
is an old one. I believe it was introduced from 
France about the year 1838, so there are few 
older kinds now in cultivation. In catalogues the 
oolour is described as salmon-rose, but in some 
charming blooms that I taw in the conservatory 
at Monty’s Court, near Taunton, a few days 
ago, I oould not find any trace of salmon oolour, 
but a rich tone of soft rose pervaded the 
whole of the bloom, except at the base of the 
petals. I do not know when I have seen such a 
combination of sweetness and delicate colon ring 
in any flower. It is unfortunate that it is not 
hardy enough for outdoor culture, but as a 
moderate climber—as the plant is grown to 
which I refer—it does exceedingly well nnder 
glass, and is nearly always in flower. I have, 
however, seen this Rose at different times 
during the past five years, and it has never 
been without either buds or expanded blooms. 

Marechal Niel in the open air —I recently 
stated that, so far aa I knew, this Rose was not 
subject to canker when grown out-of-doors. I 
find, however, that such is not the case, as in 
the garden alluded to in the preceding para¬ 
graph there is a plant on the south front of the 
noose that is as near dead as possible, owing to 
canker having attacked the stem just under the 
surface. The plant is about ten years old, and 
five years ago was in a fairly vigorous condition, 
but since then it has been gradually dying. 

Climbing Niphetos. —It may not be gener¬ 
ally known that this Rose submits to being cut 
down in the same way as Marshal Niel is 
treated as soon as the first lot of flowers fade; 
having tried it, I speak from experience. By 
cutting back the last year’s growth now one 
loses the second crop of flowers; hut as these 
oome in when white Roses can be obtained from 
the open their loss is more than made up for by 
the increase in the size and number of blooms 
obtained early the following year from the 
young wood, which results from the cutting- 
down system. 
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Newly planted Roses. —Up to the time of 
writing the season has not been favourable for 
late planted Roses. The want of rain is much 
felt, as the growth shows Bigns of shrivelling, 
and nothing short of a good root watering and 
a thick mulch of manure laid on the surfaoe 
directly after will save them. A good syringing 
two or three times a day would also help them 
immensely while the dry weather lasts. The 
Rose-maggot will no doubt be in evidence earlier 
than usual according to the season. A good 
look out must therefore be kept for them, so as 
to destroy them before they do any harm. 

_ J. C. C. 

Rose William Allen Richardson.— 

This Rose was introduced about fourteen years 
ago, and became very popular on account of 
its charming and unique colour. In this re¬ 
spect it is one of the most distinct Roses we have, 
unfortunately, it has two or three peculiarities 
that are more generally associated with Mar£- 
chal Niel; I allude to canker, wartiness, and 
very erratic and uncertain growth. One may 
plant either of these varieties, say six of each, 
and although they are all treated alike and are 
of equal strength and quality when planted, a 
couple of seasons will probably see two-thirds 
of them grown into grand objects, while the 
remaining third will scarcely have improved 
since they were transplanted; indeed, some 
may be worse than when first planted. This is 
a peculiar char act eristic in both of these grand 
Roses, and one which I cannot account for m any 
way, as I have found the same results occur 
among plants that were propagated from (he 
tame shoot and upon stocks of similar strength 
snd quality. Botn varieties are also much sub¬ 
ject to canker, and this annoying disease natu¬ 
rally attacks the strongest plants with extra 
severity. The complaint which I will call 
“ wartiness,” for want of a better name, seems 
to me to also he a species of canker, but this 
occurs at many places upon the plant, and m t 
at the junction of stock and Rose, as is usually 
the case with the ordinary, form of canker. 
William Allen Richardson also varies very 
mnoh in colour, the flowers sometimes being of 
a very deep orange-yellow, while at others thty 
may be almost, and even quite, pure-white ; 
other flowers will consist of these two color ts 
blended more or less with one smother. In 
either case it is a most useful Rose for button¬ 
holes. It is neoessary to call attention to this 
variation of colour, as many purchasers have 
complained prematurely of having been supplied 
with an inferior or spurious variety. 1 have 
noticed these different shades of colour upon 
the same plant and even upon the same truss. 
This is the finest deep orange-coloured climbing 
Rose we have, and deserves to he quite as exten¬ 
sively planted as Marshal Niel.—R. 

A cankered Marechal Niel Rose in 
a greenhouse- —I had a Marshal Niel 
Rose to which I was attached from w* oration. 
It became badly cankered and looked like dying. 
I divided a flower-pot and put the two parts 
round the canker last summer, filling the pot 
with earth and Moes to prevent the soil, which is 
loose and sandy here, from washing away. Round 
the outside I bound a piece of a doth left by 


the painters, and I watered the pot carefully 
every day. The Rose revived, and had a few 
small flowers last autumn. This spring it 
started into vigorous growth, and the gar¬ 
dener and I found the pot fall of healthy roots 
which were growing downward to the ground. 
He was unwilling to do it, but under my direc¬ 
tion about five weeks ago he divided the stem, 
which parted at the canker, and by digging 
away the soil beneath we carefully lowered the 
new roots with the main part of the new growth 
into the ground, filling the hole with fresh soil 
The plant has in no way suffered, and now has 
quite fifty large well formed flower-buds on it. 
The stem removed, with a small pieoe of new 
root, was potted, &Dd has not flagged, but is 
growing well; and had not the gardener been 
afraid to try leaving the head on, I believe it 
also would have flowered. The wholo plant 
was brought here eight years ago last Novem¬ 
ber, having to my knowledge been flowering for 
several years previously.—M. F. 

3524. — Rosea from cuttings. — Your 
enquiry covers a good deal of ground, and 
would require a whole page to answer fully. 
Regarding the right time to put in the cuttings, 
that depends on when you can get them. If 
yon have Roses growing in a warm house you 
may be able to get cuttings now. If so, secure 
the hardest of the young growths and make them 
into cuttings, each cutting to have three ejes, 
and one, if not two, leaves left upon it; then 
insert them in pots of sandy soil, and place 
them on bottom-heat. If the latter is not avail¬ 
able, you had better wait another month before 
taking the cuttings ; then place the pots in a 
small frame or a box in a warm corner of the 
greenhouse. If a box is used, a square of glass 
mutt be had for a covering to exclude the air. 
With regard to the kinds of Roses that may be 
raised from cuttings, there are some—the Old 
Cabbage and Pink Moss Roses—that are not 
readily increased in this way. Most of the 
Hybrid Perpetu&ls and Teas, as well as the 
Noisettes, are not difficult to propagate in this 
way. Supposing all these are available, and 
you have only the convenience of a cold 
frame in which to place the cuttings, you 
had better wait until the beginning of 
August before you make a start. Even then 
it will pay you to make up a hot-bed for the 
frame, and pluDge the pots to their rims in a 
bed of soil from 4 inches to 6 inches deep. 
Treated in this way, the cuttings will form roots 
in about two months. Another plan is to mix 
up a good lot of sand with the soil on a border 
facing east or west, then pot on the frame, and 
dibble the cuttings firmly in the soil. Another 
lot of cuttings from the H.P.’s may be pnt in 
the open gronnd the first week in October, a 
fair proportion of which may be expected to 
grow. If yon pnt the cuttings under glass at 
any time before October, you must keep them 
shaded, and in bright weather damp them of an 
afternoon with a sjrings, and he careful not to 
let the soil below the surface get dry, or the cut¬ 
tings will surely die. Cuttings put in in Octo¬ 
ber should be stouter and longer than those 
taken earlier, and not more than one or two 
eyes left above the soil, and in every case press 
the earth firmly about their bases.—J. C. C. 
Original from 
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OABD9N WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

We shall never have a busier time than the present. 
Many things require potting on, and must have attention 
without delay, or they will suffer. A group of Fuohaias 
Just expanding their blooms have a charmingly freeh look 
about them. Pelargoniums of the old-fashioned type are 
very effective, as are also the double and single Zonals. 
Plants of the latter intended for blooming in winter shoull 
have the leaders pinched to make them bushy, and be 
potted on as more room is required. Large specimens 
will require a little training, bat use as few stakes as 
possible, and have them small and not too oonspiouous in 
oolour. Bamboo oanes are capital for training plants, and 
are cheap and lasting. Azaleas past their best dear of 
dead and faded blooms, and plaoe in a warn, shady house to 
make wood. If perfectly dean they will do in a warm 
vinery ; but if there is any suspicion of thripe, keep them 
out of the vinery. Cyolamena out of bloom move to a cold 
pit to complete and ripen growth. Young Oyelamens 
ooming on will require warmth to encourage growth. It 
requires good culture to grow Oyalamens from seed to the 
blooming stage in one season. Most of the large growers 
sow their Cyclamen seeds almost as soon as ripe, and so give 
the plants more time. Save seeds from good strains of 
Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas. Old plants of both, ii 
no longer effective, may be thrown out. Look olosely 
after inseots and cheok their approach by the use of 
inaeotioidee. I am always averse to fumigation when the 
house is gay with flowers, as the petals droop so much 
when the house is heavily smoked. Heliotropes planted 
out in the border, either grown as bushes or trained up 
a wall or pillar, are very fragrant, and usefal for outting. 
Remove all late buds from Camellias, as the flowers are 
not required now. Double Wallflowers of good strains are 
nioe things for the conservatory. I saw a group of these 
In a friend’s conservatory a few days ago, and very sweet 
they were. The seeds should be sown next month and the 
seedlings prioked off in the border outside to be potted up 
in September, and kept in a oool pit to oome on gently 
during winter. Hard-wooded plants, such as Heaths, 
Azaleas, and New Holland plants generally, may be repotted 
If they require it; but large specimens in good condition 
may go several years without a shift, especially if helped 
with a little stimulant during the growing and flowering 
seasons. See that olimbers are properly thinned and 
trained; things soon get into a hopeless tangle if 
neglected. Give copious waterings to plants in borders, 
such as Roses, Ac. 

Store. 

Growth is ve^y rapid now, and the bright lints of leafage 
and blossom are well brought out under the very thin 
shade which it has been necessary to use during the late 
bright weather. Repot young plants into larger pots, but 
it is always advisable to leave a considerable number of 
healthy young plants in 5-inoh pots for table decoration 
and general furnishing. It is always necessary, where 
much furnishing is done, to have young plants and Ferns 
ooming on, and for this purpose cuttings and seedlings 
should be raised in quantity every season. Five-inoh pots 
filled with Lyoopoaiums, Panioum variegatum, Trades- 
oantia vlttata, and other plants of ornamental character in 
a small state, should be filled every spring, as for this 
purpose old plants are of no use. Tuberoses may be 
brought forward as required. They are not difficult to 
grow. The finest flowers are obtained when the plants 
are helped on in heat: but Tuberoses will flower in a oool 
greenhouse. They will oome later, of course, but it is an 
advantage to spread the blossoming time over the season 
as muoh as possible. Shift on young stock of Bouvardias, 
and oontinue to strike cuttings of Poineettiaa. Cuttings 
of the soft shoots of Gardenias, Ixoras, Ac., will root now 
in a brisk bottom-heat. 

The Orchard-house. 

The culture of fruit-trees in pots is very IntereMIng, 
and its details are not difficult to master. One would not 
recommend it for the supply of a large family, but for 
the amateur who likes a succession of fruits, but not in 
large quantities, the pot system of oulture will suit 
admirably. I have been told the Messrs. Rivers sell 
thousands of trees annually, and the purchasers are 
chiefly amateurs. Given a light, airy house, with just 
pipes enough to keep out frost, though there Is no reason 
why Peaches in pots should not be foroed. Where the 
orchard-house system is onoe started it is always desirable 
to have a warm house as well as a oool one. In the warm- 
house, early Peaohes, Figs, and Grapes may be grown, and 
In the late house, late Peaohes, Plums, and Cherries. One 
of the advantages attached to the growing of fruit-trees 
in pots is this—the houses may be cleared of the trees in 
autumn, and filled with Chrysanthemums, and as now it 
is not uncommon for an amateur to grow some hundreds 
qf these the difficulty of housing them would be solved if 
one combined the culture of fruit with Chrysanthemums. 
Tomatoes will do treated in the same way. Planted early 
in spring, the Tomatoes will be pretty well over by October, 
and the Chrysanthemums ready to be taken in. 

Mushroom-bedn In Cellars. 

It Is sometimes thought that manure placed in the 
basement of a house must necessarily be unhealthy; but 
if any bad smell arises it will be due to neglect. Mix one- 
fourth of loamy soil with the manure, turn and blend it 
well, make up the beds in the form of ridges on the floor, 
and cover with a little looee soil to absorb any ammonia 
which may arise during the process of fermentation. 
Spawn when the temperature is steady at 86 degs. or so. 
Add 1} inobes of soil when the spawn is working freely, 
nod oover with long old hay; or old mats will do. Covering 
keeps the moisture in the beds. Beds in bearing must 
have moisture; liquid-manure will be benefleial. Atmos¬ 
pheric moisture must be kept up by flooding p at hs and 
damping walls. 

Cold Frames. 

Where there is muoh bedding out temporary shelter 
may be improvised now with the aid of rough boards and 
stout canvas. The plants from the pits and frames may 
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be moved to the temporary places, and the frames be filled 
up Main from the houses. Cucumber and Melon seeds 
should be sown now to have young plants ready to set 
out when the bedding plants are removed. 

Window Gardening. 

Stand Spimas in pans of water, as they are so difficult to 
keep moist. When Azaleas have done flowering, pick off 
dead flowers and seeds, examine drainage, and see if the 
plants require repotting. If potting is required do it at 
onoe, ana then keep the plants in the warm part of the 
room till the growth is made, and getting a bit firm. 
This will take, till July, and the plants may then go into 
the open air - - 

Outdoor Garden. 

The sunshine is Splendid, but if it oohtinues the water- 
pot must be usedfreely, especially to lfewly-planted trees 
and shrub*; even newly laid down lawns must be watered 
if the Grass, is to get established quiokly for lawu-tennis or 
cricket, a scattering of newiy-out Grass will be beneficial on 
newly-laid turf, and mulching of some kind is absolutely 
neoeesary to all newly-planted trees. If small seeds are 
required to germinate quickly the ground should be 
watered before sowing, and after the seeds are sown and 
oovertd with fine soli shade of some kind must be impro¬ 
vised. It is a very rare ooourrenoe to reoommend shade 
for outdoor crops in April, but the sunshine this year is 
quite phenomenaL If it is necessary to transplant any¬ 
thing during this dry weather the plants must be well 
watered before removal, and be puddled in the holes and 
then mulched, and, if possible, shaded, the syringe being 
used freely over tne foliage. If proper precautions are 
taken planting may be done morntngs and evenings 
without injurv to anything. Out all dead wood out of 
specimen Hoiliee, and shorten back long shoots where 
symmetry is essential. The proper time to prune all 
flowering shrubs is immediately after flowering, and the 
best way to keep them in condition is to do a little pruning 
annually. In most oases all that is required is to weed out 
the long, straggling branches to give room for the young 
shoota to oome up. When flowering shrubs are pruned in 
winter the bloeeom-buds are out off; but if pruned after 
flowering there will be a good bloom every year. The 
nights have sometimes been cold and frosty, but I have 
never seen the Bleeding Heart (Dielytra speotabilis) in 
better oondition than it is at the present moment. Not a 
single flowering-shoot has been injured. Dry froste are 
not nearly so injurious as when a frost follows a storm of 
oold rain or sleet. This is a very good town plant for a 
sheltered reoees. I have seen it very effeotive In several 
gardens latply. Solomon’s Seal also is another useful sub¬ 
ject, especially for partially shaded borders. Wonderfully 
bright are the masses of Hyacinths in beds and borders, 
not a flower damaged by wind or storm. There should be 
no difficulty now in thoroughly eradicating all weeds. Use 
the hoe freely. 

Fruit Garden. 

Fruit prospects, at the time of writing, are still satis¬ 
factory. There is so muoh blossom on the Plum-trees that 
a severs thinning will be an advantage. Pear-trees also 
are white over with bloeeom, and here, again, a severe 
thinning will be beneficial in every way. So long as the 
weather continues dry the low temperature at night will 
not do muoh harm. Apricots and Peaohes on south walls 
will, on dry, porous soils, require watering. If green fly 
appears on Peaches dust with Tobaooo-powder Immedi¬ 
ately, and repeat occasionally as long as a fly remains 
Peaohes under glass will require a good deal of attention 
now in tyiog down young wood. There is frequently too 
muoh of this wood laid in. Only sufficient young shoots 
to form the bearing wood of next year *re required. In 
thinning the crop a good deal of resolution is neoeesary, 
especially if the traits are for sale, ae small, badly-grown 
Peaohes are worthless. Give liquid-manure freely to 
Peaohes where the stoning is completed, but discontinue 
its use ae soon as the fruit begins to put on oolour. If 
Peaohes are watered up to the time they are fully ripe the 
flavour will generally be spoilt Peaohes should not be 
harried during the stoning period, but afterwards a night 
temperature of 60 degs. may be employed to push on the 
fruit if required very early. Early-foroed Vines in pots 
will now be colouring their fruit, and more ventilation will 
be required ; in fact the house should not be altogether 
oloeed, as most good cultivators leave a little air on all 
night In giving stimulants to Vines strong liquids should 
not be used too freely. I would rather mix whatever arti¬ 
ficial is used with the top-dressing than run any risk of 
spoiling the oolour, which a too liberal use of strong 
liquids will sometimes do. I have still some late Straw¬ 
berries in pots packed away under a north wall, but these 
will be started now in a oool pit 

Vegetable Barden. 

Small seeds at the time of writing want rain. In sowing 
seeds now plaoe them rather deeper in the ground. This 
refers to all seeds, such as Peas, Beans, Turnips, Beet, Ac. 
Whan the seeds germinate they will soon foroe their way 
.through the soil; but small seeds will not germinate in 
dry, hot dusty soil. They should be laid in a little deeper, 
so as to oome Into contact with moisture. Oardoons are not 
muoh grown. They require some knowledge of French 
cookery to be thoroughly appreciated; but anyone 
wishing to give them a trial oan easily rates plants from 
seeds sown In small pots, three seeds in a pot to be 
reduced to one when the strongest oan be selected. Plaoe 
the pots in the greenhouse or pit. Later crops can be 
planted in tvenohes like Celery, the seeds being planted at 
intervale of a foot or so all along the drills. The plants 
are tied up and blanohed when large enough, or, say, by 
September. Hay-bands are usually wrapped round the 
plant# to keep them together, and prevent the soil getting 
into the hearts when the plants are earthed. Oontinue to 
priok off Celery, till enough plants and a margin beyond 
have been secured. Bhade and moisture are essential for 
rapid, (lean growth. Turnips in good soils may be sown 
in rather larger quantities. I don’t know a better variety 
■for sowing now than the Early Milan, whioh is a kind of 
Strap-leaved Stone. Later on there is nothing better than 
Red Globe, or the Red American Stone. Get Potato- 
wanting finished in all baokward districts. Plant Marrow 
Peas in succession. There are plenty of good varieties to 
select from. Bow a row of dwarf Frenoh Beans on the 
sonth border. These are very often planted too thickly. 
Plant in single rows 2* feet to 8 feet apart, the Beans 
i inobes to 6 inches apart E. Hobdxt. 


Work In ths Town Garden. 

~The weather is still extremely dry, and newly-planted 
trees, shrubs, and other plants must be kept well watered 
at the root or they will probably perish. Uoderpreeent 
conditions nothing oan make muoh growth. Wnat we 
want now is a nioe warm rain, and with genial weather 
afterwards things all round would oome oa apaoe. Seeds 
of hardy annuals and others go in the ground very easily 
now, but they oannot germinate until rain oomes, and in 
the meantime many may be lost. The only alternative is 
to water artificially, and perhaps the beet plan is to water 
the beds, lines, or patches well first then sow the seed, 
oover with a little fine rifted soil, and finally with mate, 
old saoks, or the like. These will greatly check evapora¬ 
tion, as well as warding off night frosts, so germination 
will soon take plaoe, ana then the covering must be gra¬ 
dually removed. In this way Lettuoes and other small 
seeds will come up in a few days, and during a dry period 
muoh the beet plan te to sow where the plants can remain, 
and merely thin the seedlings out Seeds of hardy bien¬ 
nials and perennials, iuoludiug Carnations, Street Williams 
Wallflowers, and many others should be sown this month. 
This may be dons In a well-prepared bed of fine soil outxff. 
doors; but if only a few plants are wanted, or the seed te 
particularly ohoioe, it is, perhaps, better and safer to do so 
in good-sized boxes and place them in a oold frame, prick¬ 
ing them outride when sufficiently strong and the weather 
becomes milder. Carnations are among the best of town 
plants, and there are nothing like seedlings for prodooing 
quantities of flowers for catting, Ao., so that a batch 
should be raised wherever possible. I usually sow in 
boxes in a frame or oool-house, and priok ths plants off 
into nursery-beds when about 1£ inches high, finally.plant¬ 
ing them oat where they are to flower in October, or, if the 
plaoe te very smoky, pot them singly, winter in frames, and 
plant out in the spring. Almost all of the large genus of 
Campanulas, too, are oapital plants for town gardens, and 
each ae 0. oarpatioa, C- pyramidal is, C turbinate, and C. 
attioa are easily raised from seed, which should bs sown 
now ; but, being rather fine, it te best- to do so in boxes 
under glass. Plants of C. pyramidalis alba form excellent 
ornaments for the conservatory, and those raised last year 
from seed should be transferred at onoe to 6-inoh or 7-inoh 
pots to flower. The varieties of C. perricifolia, bat 
especially the double white, are grand for supplying out 
flowers. Tnsse are increased by division, and should be 
p anted at onoe. Indoor Palms, Ferns, Drachmas, and 
other foliage plants ought to bs repotted without delay. 
Keep them warm and close in a motet atmosphere for 
some time afterwards. Sow seeds of Chinese Primulas 

B.O.R 


THB COMING WflHgB WORK. 

Extract § from a garde* diary from April 22nd 
to April 29th. 

Filled a frame oovering a gentle hot-bed with cuttings 
of Altera an theras, Irerines, and Coleuses. I still do a little 
oarpet-bedding, and theee brighc-foliaged plants are 
necessary for suoh work. Prioked off seedling Verbenas, 
Steoks, Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Ao. Potted 
off spring-struok bedding plants in variety. Shall give 
them a start in heat, and afterwards harden off. Most of 
the autumn-struck plants have been plaoed in oold frames 
to harden. When thoroughly hardened the plants smo 
get established in the beds. Commenced disbudding 
Peaohes on walls, removing the forerights first. I always, 
when disbudding, have the Tobaooo-powder distributor 
handy, and if a fly te seen a little powder is dusted there, 
and the same tree is visited again in three or four days, 
and more powder used. This is the best and cheapest 
way of clearing out inseots. Planted out Lettuces and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower. I always plant a few of these 
in different aspects to insure suooasrion. Cauliflowers in 
summer will do very well under a north wall, if the soil te 
in good oondition. Finished making new plantations of 
Violets, Marie Louise being largely grown for frame 
oulture in winter. Shifted on Chrysanthemums. These 
are still in oold pits, and will not be plaoed outside 
altogether till May is somewhat advanoed. Tied and 
dressed Cuoumbers. By dressed is meant pinched off 
tendrils which are produoed freely on vigorous plants. 
Every year's experience adds to ths conviction I feel that 
orowding Cucumber plants under glass will not pay. 
Those plants set out 6 feet apart soon meet, and when 
plenty of space is allowed, the plants seem to increase in 
vigour in proportion. Frequent top-dressings of old turf 
and manure are very beneficial. Maintain a night tem¬ 
perature of 66 degs. to 70 degs., with abundance of mois¬ 
ture In the atmosphere, and also keeping the roots motet 
Cuoumbers grow and thrive amazingly. A light shade is 
neoeesary now. Cuoumbers do very well uoder a perma¬ 
nent shade of size and whitening, or size and flour will dq. 

I always out the fruits as soon as they are large enough 
to use. Cuoumbers may be kept quite fresh with ths ends 
in water in a oool plaoe for a week, though I never keep 
them so long. Tieddpwn and stopped yinesio alate fahona 
Only one bunoh is left on each lateral, and .where ths 
bunohes are large, some of these will be out away wtten 
thinning, as overcropping must be guarded against. 
Steady fires are kept up in Tomato-houses. A little 
warmth in the pipes gives one a full command of ths 
situation, especially as regards ventilation. Tomatoes 
in a house badly ventilated will oome to grief before tbi 
summer is half over. Planted more Marrow Peas, and 
made a sowing of Turnips, Splnaoh, and Beet. The 
Spinaoh Beet is grown to a limited extent. Ic makes a 
useful substitute for Spinach, and it is sometimes used for 
stuffing salt meats Inoreased the plantation of Good 
King Henry or Meronry by removing the young offsets and 
planting in rows 16 inobes apart, and a foot apart in th* 
rows, mulching with manure. Mulched plantations of 
Strawberries with long manure, and gave a soaking of 
house sewage. Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums intended 
for winter blooming. Rearranged conservatory. Thinned 
and trained oreepers. Shifted a number of Campanula 
pyramidalis Into 8 inch pots. These will make good 
epeoimens for late blooming. ' 

Drawings for “ Gardening.' Readers i rill 
kindly remember that toe are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flower a and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engtwve&fn 
the best manner , and w%U appear in dm ootsrss At 
QumoiBimum. Ifl;n 
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are helped by occasionally dusting the surface 
with Clay’s Fertiliser. Some adopt the practice 
of placing the bulb in the first instance in the 
smallest possible pot, and then to shift into 
larger pots as the plants progress in size, and 
the flower-buds appear, and then no further 
shifts should be given. 

The soil I use is made up of some rich yellow 
fibry-loam, leaf-mould, peat, Cocoa-nut fibre, 
sand, and some decomposed manure, taking care 
that the latter contains no insects likely to be 
injurious to the bulbs. The presence of grubs 
in the pots will often destroy a good bulb or 
two. My selection, it may be remarked, is a 
somewhat limited one. It is so, but it can be 
extended with advantage. Add Lilium Harrisi 
and the early-flowering varieties of L. Thunber- 
gianum, of which there are a few. They are 
dwarf in habit, and produce extremely showy, 
handsome flowers on bold trusses. Other choice 
kinds can also be added as it is desired to ex¬ 
tend the collection, but those named will be 
found ample to commence with. Notwithstand¬ 
ing so much has been written in praise of the 
culture of Lilies in pots, their cultivation in this 
form extends but slowly. If anyone wishes 
conclusive evidence on tnis point, let him take 


INDOOR PLANTS 


LILIES IN POTS. 

I am afraid that amateur gardeners who have 
the convenience of a small greenhouse do not 
grow Lilies so much as they ought to do, and 
especially the varieties of L. speciosum, or lanci- 
folium, as it is commonly termed. It is easy to 
cultivate this type, and the return they make, 
if well managed, is in every respect satisfactory. 
Of L. speciosum we have several varieties—viz , 
album, white ; punctatum, white, flushed with 
rose, a somewhat scarce but very pleasant form ; 
roseum, white, spotted with rose ; and rubrum, 
white, heavily flushed and spotted with crimson. 
The two last can scarcely be termed distinct, as 
it appears to be the practice to mark all the 
dark-coloured varieties found among the 
roseuma, and send them to this country under 
the name of rubrum. The variety album is a 
singularly chaste and beautiful Lily. L. speci¬ 
osum Kra?tzeri (herefigured), white, is avery fine 
form. I think that the white lancifolium and 
L. longiflorum are the two most charming Lilies 
an amateur can cultivate ; the last for early 
blooming, the former for late blooming, with the 
fragrant L. auratum to come between them. 


Lilium spedosum var. Krsetzeri. 


Yet many amateurs are found complaining that 
they cannot grow these charming Lilies in a 
satisfactory manner ; that they fail to grow, the 
Bulb bots, or they make a good growth and 
tail to flower, and they are killed in the winter. 
There are difficulties to be overcome, but they 
can be overcome by diligent attention and pains¬ 
taking. My practice is to flower the Lilies in 
an ordinary greenhouse, and when they have 
done flowering leave them in the greenhouse to 
mature thei.- growth; then cut away a portion 
of it in early autumn, and place the pots in a 
cold frame for the winter, covering them up 
with leaves and Cocoa-nut-fibre, when the frosts 
set in. It is during the winter that many plants 
are killed for want of adequate protection 
through lack of house room ; in some instances 
frequently, it is to be feared, from lack of 
accommodation. In spring, just as the growth 
commences, I carefully repot, taking care not 
to overdo this, and potting sufficiently deep, so 
that a little fresh soil could be added when the 
roots thrown out at the base of the flower-stalk 
commence to form. When they have made a 
growth of 6 inches, the plants are carried to the 
greenhouse, and encouraged to make a vigorous 
growth. This is a simple, but in my own case 
successful, routine of practice, I do 
but when the plants are frtlyVafcriffj 



the many flower shows, in the schedules of 
which prizes are offered for Lilies in pots. How 
seldom does a respectable collection put in 
appearance at the season of the year when there 
should be no difficulty in having a group of four 
or six varieties ! They are always objects of 
great interest at a flower show when presented 
in respectable form. R. 

3199.—Eucharls bulbs.— It is not uncommon for 
Eucharia bulbs which have been starved to throw up 
flower-spikes before leaves are made, and the smallness ol 
the flowers points their to Improper treatment. This bulb, 
under the usual treatment, is an evergreen.—E. H. 

3501.— Rooting cuttings. —There is no 
, secret about rooting cuttings of Heliotrope. 
Fill a box with light sandy potting-mould, take 
off your cuttings close below a joint, selecting 
about 6 inches of the terminal shoots, strip off 
the lower leaves to the middle and insert firmly 
about 2 inches apart in rows, then thoroughly 
moisten the earth with a spout between the rows 
of cuttings and stand on a shelf near the light. 
At this season you ought to root the whole with¬ 
out difficulty.—A. G. Butler. 

The surest way of rooting cuttings of 
Heliotrope is to take off the Boft ends of the 
shoots at a point, trim off the bottom leaves, and 
dibble in pots of light sandy soil, and plunge the 


pots In a brisk bottom-heat and keep moist, and 
close shaded from bright sun till rooted. Under 
suitable conditions every cutting will root in a 
few days. The softest cuttings will root the 
best.—E. H. 

- Heliotrope cuttings root as freely as 

almost anything known to garden culture. I 
have propagated a large number during the early 
montns of the present year, and they are now 
well-rooted plants. They should be taken off 
and cut into short lengths, and be planted in 
fine sandy soil. They will form roots in a week 
or so in a hot-bed, and when rooted they grow 
very rapidly in a little bottom-heat, and should 
be planted out in boxes almost as soon as rooted. 
—J. D. E. 

3530.— Garden frames. —There is no diffi- 
culty in heating the pit, either with a flue or 
% small hot-water apparatus, and at the same 
time you may use stable-manure to furnish 
bottom-heat for Melons in the summer. The 
pit should be 2 feet 6 inches deep below the 
ground line, and the front wall should be 
18 inohes high from the same level. This will 
give you a depth of 3 feet for manure and soil, 
and leave a space of 12 inches along the front 
for a flow and return hot-water pipes. If 3-inch 
pipes are used they will give all the heat you 
want Cinerarias and Calceolarias will do very 
well if they stand on a bed of soil during the 
winter, but “ Geraniums ” and Primulas require 
drier quarters. For this reason one half of the 
pit should be emptied of the manure and soil 
at the commencement of winter, and a temporary 
bench or platform should be erected 1 foot from 
the glass in front for them to stand upon. You 
will increase the value of the pit if you put in 
two or three ventilators in the front ana back 
walls, the bottom of the openings being on a 
level with the ground, and if the ventilators are 
4 inches deep and 18 inches long in the clear 

{ mu will find them wonderfully useful in expel- 
ing damp in winter. A small “ Independent ” 
boiler fixed at one end of the pit is what you 
require. If you have the lights 3 feet wide 
instead of 4 feet you will find them more 
manageable and less liable to get out of repair 
than wider ones.—J. C. C, 

3522.—A lean to greenhouse —Yes, 

such a structure would be very suitable for 
Tomatoes, strong, well-hardened plants may 
be put out at any time now. Keep them rather 
diy at first, and afterwards ventilate freely. 
Perfection is a fine large-fruited kind, of strong 
growth, and suitable for a lofty house ; Hack- 
wood Park is very prolifio, and Ifield Gem is at 
once highly productive and of delicious flavour. 
Plant them out in a well-drained bed of sandy 
loam, or grow them in good-sized boxes.— 
B. C. R. 

3495.— Culture of Justicia and Eupa- 
torium.— These are not difficult to manage. 
The Justicia is a stove plant, and should be 
grown in a warm-house till end of June, and 
then moved out to a pit to ripen growth, to be 
placed in heat again end of September or 
beginning of October. It may have the leading 
shoots picked once to induce a bushy habit, but 
should not be pinched after end of May. The 
Eupatoriums are greenhouse plants, but they 
thrive and grow freely in a warm house or pit 
till some progress has been made. I have al way s 
found the planting-out system tosuit these plants 
better than growing them all through the season 
in pots ; they make more growth and flower 
better. May be planted out on a sunny border 
early in June, watered freely in dry weather, 
strong shoots pinched once or twice to induce a 
bushy habit, and potted carefully up in Septem¬ 
ber—a firm potting. Stand under a north wall 
for a few days till the roots begin to work.— 
E. H. 


3509.— A lean-to greenhouse— Yes, 
you ought to be able to do Chrysanthemums well 
in such a structure, the latest kinds, perhaps, 


excepted. Obtain youDg plants or strong-rooted 
cuttings at once, pot them into 3-inch pots, 
keeping them rather close for a week or two 
until established, when free ventilation must be 
the rule, and as soon as these pots are getting 
full of roots shift them in 5-inch B izes_ {l arge 
48s), and when “ getting hold” a litl^-femove 
them to the open air, standing them 
a sheltered but sunny position, 
middle of June shift them on into 8 
pots to flower, still kqepihg .fBf 
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bgain from the middle to the end of September, 
according to your locality and the season. If 
bushy plants rather than large flowers are 
desired, nip out the point of each plant as soon 
as they begin to grow, in the small pots, and 
take up three to five stems instead of one, and 
if very dwarf plants are preferred, cut them 
down to 6 inches of stem at the end of May, 
giving the last shift as soon as the young shoots 
are an iucl\ or two long. A few suitable kinds 
would be, for early flowering : Mdme. C. Des- 
grange (white), G. Wermig 
(primrose), and Mrs. Hawkins 
(deep golden-yellow), M. G. 

Grunerwald (pink, very fine), 

Roi des Pt^coc^s, and W. 

Holmes (crimson) To succeed 
these you may grow Elaine 
and Avalanche (pure-white), 

Sunflower and Mr. Gaman, or 
W. H. Lincoln (yellow), E. 

Molyneux and Cresare Costa 
(crimson), Mrs. L. Jamieson 
andBouled’Or(bronze), Mdme. 
de Sevin and Red Audiguier 
(rosy-purple). These are all 
Japanese kinds. If you have 
room for any more add Mrs. G. 

Rundle (white), G. Glenny 
(primrose), Mrs. Dixon (gol¬ 
den), Lady Dorothy (bronzy- 
apricot), and Venus (lilac- 
pink), all incurved ; also Chev. 

Homage and Elsie (golden- 
yellow), Cullingfordi (scarlet), 

Christine (peach), and King 
of Crimsons, or Julie Lagrav^re 
(crimson). It will be a great 
advantage if you can fix a blind 
of some thick, warm material, 
such as Frigi Domo, on a roller 
to run down over the glass on 
frosty nights in the autumn.— 

B. C. R. 

3512 — Plants for mar¬ 
ket- —Ficus elaatica is propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings, 

Aspidistra lurida by division, 
and Acacia lophantha is raised 
from seed. The first requires 
plenty of heat and moisture 
and a light, peaty loam to 
grow in ; the Aspidistra will 
grow almost anyhow, but 
faster in a moderate warmth, 
of coirse, and Acacia lo¬ 
phantha needs warm green¬ 
house treatment. Adiantum 
cuneatum is grown almost 
exclusively for cutting ; it may 
be increased by either division 
or seeds, but seedliogs make 
the best plants. The best 
Regal Pelargoniums are Triomphe de St. 
Mande, Ed. Perkins, Maid of Kent, and 
Mme. Thibaut; bat the best kinds for forcing 
are found among the French varieties. The old 
Vesuvius and West Brighton Gem (scarlet), 
and H. Jacoby (crimson) flower earlier and more 
freely than most of the larger kinds.—B. C. R. 

8520— Small greenhouses. — Cucumbers alone 
will not pay for fuel and attention in winter ; but the 
houses may be used for forcing flowers, buch as Lily of the 
Valley, Jto., and if carried out with Judgment there is 
usually a profit left. French Beans and Mushrooms may 
be combined with the Cucumbers, if there is room.—E. H. 

-If you have a good market. Cucumbers pay fairly j 

well durlDg winter—that is, if properly growD, so os to 
ensure % good crop. In and near London they are most 
profitable during March, April, and May, or in “ the 
season.” To do Cucumbers justice, however, they ought 
to have the houses to themselves, or nearly so, and the 
only other plants that can be grown under glass in thtB 
case to any advantage are Ferns, Palms, and Lycopodiums. 
—B. C. R. _ 

3458.— Hot-bed making. —If for a three- 
light frame, get together about six cartloads of 
good stable-manure which has been once turned 
over, mix with them one load of undecayed 
leaves, or the leaves may be put on in layers 
through the bed, about 1 foot thick when loose. 
Tramp the bed only moderately ; this is most 
important. Set your frame on top of heap with 
the lights on, and in about ten days to a fort¬ 
night, riddle some nice loamy soil, and place in 
small hillocks—one for every Melon-plant—the 
light would take four comfortably. Plant out 
your Melon-plants when fit on the top of these 
hillocks, and from time to time, as they requiie 
it, add more soil jot good qualit; 

Digitized by ^jQ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CHOICE FLOWERING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Chinese Akebia. 

This is an elegant, twining evergreen shrub (see 
illustration) from China, usually grown in green¬ 
houses, but hardy enough for the open air in 
the southern and west-coast counties of this 
country. It is a charming plant for covering a 




Floweiing-branch of Chinese Akebia (A. quinata). 


trellis, pergola, wall buttress, or any place 
where, in case of very cold winters, it can have 
protection, if needed. In some mild localities 
it does not need this even, but rambles over 
shrubs like a Traveller’s Joy. It is best to let 
it run over an Evergreen, as then it is better 
protected against cold winds, which injure its 
Hewers. It has long, slender shoots, foliage 
with five leaflets, and its flowers are of two 
kinds—large and small, produced in drooping 
spikes. They are of a deep claret-purple and 
fragrant, produced in February in greenhouses, 
but later in the open air. It is propagated by cut¬ 
tings and it grows to a height of about 12 feet. 

_ G. 

3523. — Layering Rhododendrons. — 
You may layer these at any time, but the pre¬ 
sent is perhaps as suitable as any in the whole 
year. Von have only to bring down the young 
branches on to the ground and cover them with 
6 inches of soil, and they will be sufficiently 
rooted in two years to plant out where they are 
to remain. Only the common ponticum variety 
will do any good under Beech-trees, and not 
even these unless the soil is suitable, and deep 
as well. I certainly should not think of making 
a soil in such a position if the staple is not of 
promising character.—J. C. C. 

3482.— A high hedge. —If the hedge is to 
form the outer or boundary fence, I think 
Quick or Privet, or a mixture of the two, will 
be as suitable as anything that will grow at all 
quickly. It will be necessary to set the plants 


in a double row, about 9 inches or a foot apart, 
and let the hedge have plenty of room it it is 
not to be thin at the bottom when it has 
reaohed the height of 8 feet or 10 feet. It will, 
after a few years, require careful clipping, and 
must be kept free from weeds from the first. 
Holly would make a handsome hedge, but grows 
slowly. Of Yew it is safe to put in larger 
plants, but it is too poisonous to cattle to be 
desirable for an outer fence. Laurel, when 
lipped into a stiff form, is ugly, and is liable to 
die during hard frost. Of the merits of the 
Myrobella Plum I cannot speak.—8. E. 

Pyrus japcnica. — There are eeveral 
varieties of this fine spreading shrub, but the 
most beautiful is P. cardinalis, which is in the 
nurtery of Mr. Anthony Waterer, at Knap-hill. 
The common type is peculiar in many gardens, 
but the variety cardinalis has much larger, 
better shaped, and most brilliant flowers, in¬ 
tense crimson, conspicuously bright and showy. 
It blooms with great freedom, and is a variety 
thoroughly worth growing in every garden 
where space can be tonnd for a Pyrus. Many 
of the forms of P. japonica are too pale in colour 
to be effective ; they are washed out, so to 
speak. P. Maulei is a good kind, the branches 
quite wreathed with the orange-scarlet tinted 
flowers, which are set closely on the slender 
branches. It is not necessary to grow P. 
japonica against a wall. It makes a lovely 
bush, a mass of scarlet flowers in April.—C. T. 

Trimming Ivy. —Now is the time to clip 
or trim Ivy on walls or buildings, as it will soon 
be making its growth, and instead of being bare 
and shabby for weeks, as would have been the 
case if the work had been carried out before, the 
surface will quicklv become reclothed with new 
leaves. If the walls are low and can be got at 
easily, I find that the best implement is a scythe, 
which soon shaves the old foliage off close, and 
a sharp hook is also very useful. In places the 
shears must be used where a blow cannot be 
struck, as in angles and corners or under eaves. 
If Ivy is looked after and thus treated annually, 
it presents a fresh appearance all the year 
through and is kept close to the walls, instead 
of jutting irregularly out or becoming detached 
from its surface. In cases where Ivy has been 
neglected it may with safety be at once cut in, 
and if there is any rubbish amongst it, this may 
be got rid of by giving it a good brush over with 
a Birch broom, driving or using it upwards so as 
not to break the Ivy away from its support. —D. 


3502.— Bulbs after flowering.— These 
are very often left in the beds altogether, espe¬ 
cially Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas. 
Aconites do better on some shady shelving 
bank, when they can be left undisturbed till 
they spread out into a broad mass. They are 
then really effective. If the beds are required 
for summer flowers, Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Double Daffodils should be lifted with as much 
earth as will cling to them, and be laid in some¬ 
where till the bulbs are ripe, and then sorted 
and placed in drawers till September orOctober, 
when they can be again planted. I think Daffo¬ 
dils should be planted early to give them a 
chance of flowering well.—E. H. 

- All the spring-flowering bulbs, such as 

Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Snow¬ 
drops, Winter Aconites, Ac., should be left 
where they are until the leaves decay, and if it 
is intended to plant them somewhere else that 
is the best time to lift them, and they may 
either be planted at once or kept in a dry placo 
until the time that they will show signs of start¬ 
ing into growth. It is better not to replant 
them annually, except the Hyacinths and 
Tulips, which may with advantage be taken out 
of the ground annually, and be replanted again 
in September. All the others may be left in the 
ground for a number of years.—J. D. E. 

3453.— Moss on a lawn —Without any 
delay tear up the Moss with a rake, or if your 
lawn is large enough use a small horse-harrow. 
At first it looks altogether destroyed, but do not 
despair. Then spread a compost of lime and 
good soil (lime, one to four ot earth) about six 
or seven cartloads to the acre ; then sow reno¬ 
vating Gj a a-seeds, one aLd a half bushels to the 
acre, roll well, and keep down jworm-oists — 

Origiral from' 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AGAINST A SOUTH 
WALL. 

3513.—The best kinds for growing against a 
wall outside are those of the Reflexed section, 
which, owing to the natural imbricated form of 
their florets, do not retain water from rains or 
heavy dews amongst the petals like those of the 
incurved section. As long as the blooms can 
be kept tolerably dry in the cefttre, theto is 
not so mujh danger of their stiflering from frost 
and damp as when they are constantly wet. 
Thd large bloomed kinds of Incurved, such as 
Queen of England, for example, are the least 
desirable. Pompons and single-flowered varie¬ 
ties are deserving of attention, owing to the 
freedom in which their flowers are produced. 
Below I give a list of suitable sorts, attaching 
the colour of each as a guide in planting. The 
best kind of plants are those that flowered in 
pots last season. These are better than young 
ones from cuttings of the current year, owing to 
the extra number of shoots produced at the base, 
and thus are better famished with branches to 
begin with. If these old roots are not available, 
procure at once some plants struck early during 
the present year; top the leading shoot to in¬ 
duce side branches to form near the base to fur¬ 
nish the wall right from the bottom. If old 
plants are available, remove part of the soil 
from the roots and plant them close to the 
wall at a distance of 3 feet apart. If the 
soil is fairly good, add some manure. 
Between each two large-flowered varieties 
plant one Pompon or single kind, which 
will cover the bottom part of the wall. Tread 
the soil firmly about the plants, and when they 
are growing freely supply them liberally with 
water. If the plants were of good size the 
previous year they will start into growth with 
many shoots. Select six of the strongest on each 
plant, removing all the others except from the 
Pompons, which may have eight growths. When 
the branches are long enough, spread them out 
thinly and secure them to the wall either with a 
wire run along the front of the shoots or by the 
aid of shreds and nails. Toward the end of May 
the shoots will each make its first natural break ; 
this is caused by the formation of a flower-bud 


time of year they will not do any harm. If the 
ants’ nests are not too near the roots of any trees 
or plants the best way to destroy them is to 
open the nests and pour in boiling water; if 
they are not situated where this plan can be 
carried out they can be trapped, but this is very 
slow work. Pieces of string, lath, or anything 
else which is more convenient should be soaked 
in treacle and placed in their runs, and when 
covered with insects dipped in boiling water. A 
flower-pot turned upside down over the neat, 
with the hole at the bottom closed, and lightly 
fitted with Raspberry-leaves, has been found 
very useful, the ants removing into it if the 
ground round the nest be kept wet. Some per¬ 
sons poison the ants with treacle and arsenic ; 
but poison is always more or less dangerous.— 

G. S. S. _ 

FERNS 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS FOR GUTTING. 
The idea seems to have crept into the minds of 
nearly everyone growing flowers for room decora¬ 
tion that some Maiden-hair Fern is necessary for 
mixing with them. I, too, love the greenery 
when mixed with flowers, but I do object to the 
use of Fern with some things. A Rose, for in¬ 
stance, looks far better when backed by its own 
green leaves. A Carnation or Clove looks 
certainly best arranged with its own leaves. 
But Fern fronds we must have, and the fronds of 
many Adiantumsare peculiarly well adapted for 
this purpose. Our market growers have decided 
that A. cuneatum is the variety they will 
grow and will supply no other, so that this 
species has become the only accredited one 
worth attention for this purpose. In these notes 
I will describe a few kinds which can be grown 
for cutting, and which will at the same time 
give a greater variety and add a greater interest 
to the appearance of the house in which they 
are grown. I would advise my readers to grow 
a variety of taller-growing kinds ; their fronds 
will be found ever welcome for cutting. These 
plants are c^ll very easily grown. One of the 
chief items of success is good drainage, for 
without this no plant can long remain a pleasure 
to anyone; good soil, careful potting, and a 
plentiful supply of water to the roots, with an 


shoulder sprays and wreaths, and they last a 
long time without fading. It will thrive well in 
the cool-house fernery, being a native of New 
Zealand. A. cuneatum : In spite of what I have 
saidof this kind, Imuston no account omit it from 
the most desirable kinds. The rich bright green of 
its fronds and the jet-black stipes render it 
very charming. Nothing can excel its beautiful 
fronds when used for bouquets and button-hole 
flowers, and that, too, in the winter months. It 
thrives best in moderate warmth. It is widely 
spread throughout Brazil. A. excisum and its 
variety are both very handsome plants, partak¬ 
ing somewhat of the characters of A. cuneatum 
and A. concinnum. The latter plant, however, 
is excluded from this enumeration. The fronds 
of A. excisum are three or four times divided 
and from a foot to 18 inches in length. The 
variety makes beautiful tassels some 3 inches 
long or more, and the fronds are very beautiful 
when cut for mixing with flowers for the table. 
It requires stove heat, and comes from Chili. 
A. formosum, a very handsome kind, as its 
name implies, grows to some 3 feet in height, 
but when the fronds are about half that size 
they are exceedingly useful for mixing with cut 
flowers, where their bright-green pinnules and 
jet-black stipes are very charming. I cannot 
recommend this one for any other purpose. It 
is a cool-house kind from Australia and New 
Zealand. 

A. o racilli mum. —This is a singularly bcauti- 
, ful Fern, as will be soon by the illustration. 

1 It is, I think, a garden variety of A. cuneatum. 
Indeed, when I obtained the first batch of seed¬ 
lings of it I was laughed at for continuing to 
rick them off. Perhaps I should not have 
een so assiduous had I not seen a seedling on 
the wall which was putting on the narrow 
beautiful fronds. It comes true from seed, and 
as a pot specimen nothing can be more beautiful; 
the fronds also are exquisite, covering the 
flowers with which they are arranged like a 
delicate green veil. The fronds should, how¬ 
ever, be cut at the last moment, or be cut and 
submerged for twenty-four hours before using 
on account of being so delicate. The plant 
originated in Mr. B. S. Williams’ nursery, and 
likes stove heat. A. glaucophyllum is an elegant 
cool-house kind from Mexico. It^ also does 


at the point of each. Select two of the strongest 
shoots on each original stem, or more if space 
will allow. It is not a good plan to overcrowd 
them. After a hot day thoroughly syringe the 
plants; this greatly assists in keeping the foliage 
clean and in a healthy condition. Should the 
weather be hot and dry during the summer, a 
mulching of manure, 2 inches thick, spread over 
the surface 1 foot away from the stem of the 
plant will not ODly be a saving in labour in 
watering, but will keep the roots cool and moist, 
which is all in favour of a successful growth. If 
some temporary protection can be provided, 
auch as banging tiffany in front of the plants 
nightly when the blooms commence to unfold 
theii florets, the frost will not injure, the 
flowers nearly so much, and the blossoming 
period will bo prolonged. In some seasons it 
li possible to have really good and f.esh 
bloom as late as December 10th. Reflexed 
Japanese: Avalanche (white). Dr. Macary (white, 
tinted with rose), Edwin Moljneux (crimson 
and gold), Etoile de Lyon (deep lilao-rose), Fair 
Maid of Guernsey (white), Sunflower (golden- 
yellow), Maiden’s Blush (blush), Mme. de 
Sevin (rosy-amaranth), Peter the Great (lemon- 
yellow), Val d’Andorre (red, shaded orange), 
Sonroe d’Or (orange and gold), gloriosum 
(lemon-yellow, fluted florets). Reflexed : Amy 
Furze (lilac-blush), Chevalier Domage (bright- 
gold), Christine (peach), Mrs. Horril (lemon- 
yellow), Golden Christine (golden-buff), Culling- 
fordi (scarlet-crimson), Mrs. Forsythe (creamy- 
jhite), and Phideas (rosy-blush). Pompons: 
Black Douglas (dark maroon-red), President 
deep rosy-carmine), White Trevenna (white), 
Boeinante (silvery-blush), Fanny (maroon-red), 
bjzzy Holmes (bronze), St. Michael (yellow), 
^fugle flowered varieties : Mrs. Langtry (pale- 
Pjnk), Jane (white), Mrs. Le Moult (amaranth), 
Mrs. J. Wills (white, suffuaed-pink), Oriflamme 
(soft reddish-brown), White Perfection (white), 
Florence (white, shaded rose). E. M. 

3775. —Plague Of ants.— As the ants are 
now swarming on the Peach-trees, I 
that they are attacked by rale insy ta. 




Adiantum gracilhmuui. 


occasional light sprinkling with the syringe, are 
necessary. The following kinds will be found 
very interesting, as they will produce a pleasing 
appearance in the house and will afford a 
variety: A. affine is a pretty species, pro¬ 
ducing its fronds from a creeping rhizome. The 
fronds are each about a foot or 18 inches high 
when well grown. They are some two or three 
times divided and rich deep-green in colour. 
These fronds are valuable for mixing with 
flowers arranged in a good-sized vase ; pieces 
are also invaluable for mixing with flowers for 


well in the warmer house during the growing 
season. It is a small-growing plant with 
fronds several times divided, and the pin¬ 
nules are somewhat leathery in texture, 
dark-green on the upper side, glaucous beneath. 
A. GhieBbreghti is a bold, handsome plant, 
erroneously named A. scutum when it first 
appeared in our collections. This was at a time 
when Ferns had a good hold upon the public. 
The fronds grow some 2 feet in length, and the 
pinnae numerous, large, and soft pale-green in 
colour. It is mvaluKblGnfdi' cutting for table 
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decoration. A stove Fern from the West 
Indies. A. tenernm: The fronds of this plant 
as well as those of the last-named form fine 
objects for setting up with cut flowers in a vase, 
and for this pnrpose should be submerged in 
water for a night or more before they are used. 
The young pinnules are soft crimson and very 
elegant. Widely distributed in tropical 
America. A. trapeziforme : A fine, bold-growing 
plant, one with large pinnules, and producing 
fronds some 2 feet and 3 feet high. This is 
quite distinct from any other species named 
here, and it may lie cut and used for 
mining with Grasses and flowers in the 
winter months. There are several others 
somewhat like "this which may be similarly 
used. A. macrophylium: An erect-growiog 
plant possessed of much beauty. The fronds, 
which vary from 10 inches to 20 inches high, 
are pinnate, the pinnse being red or crimson 
when yonng, changing with age to pale-green, 
and becoming of good thick substance. A warm- 
house plant from Jamaica and other West 
Indian Islands. A. pedatum: I cannot allow 
this enumeration to pass without including in 
it the most beautiful species of Maiden-hair 
Fern that is grown, although despised by many 
because it is hardy. The plant is deciduous, 
and, therefore, not so useful as many of the 
kinds. North America. A. peruvianum: A 
bold-growing plant, making firm and hard 
pinna) with jet black stipes. This plant has 
now been introduced long enough to admit of 
its being grown for cutting. It is a warm-house 
plant from Peru. A. Willi&msi: This makes 
fronds some 2 feet or more long. The pinna), 
smaller than those of A tenerum, are bright 
green, the stem being slightly clothed with 
farinose powder at the base. It is a cool-house 
plant. J. 

ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM CONCOLOR. 

This is an elegant plant, possessing one of the 
peculiarities of many spring blooming plants 
in its colour, which is of a bright rich-yellow 
throughout, and its flowers last a very long 
time without distressing the plant, if they are 
not allowed to become wetted by the syringe. 
Another reason why this plant should be grown 
by all Orchid lovers is the fact that it thrives 
well in a cool Orchid-house. This plant first 
flowered in English gardens some fifty-three 
years ago, having been sent over here from Rio 
Janeiro, and upon this account it was kept in 
a warm-house, and in those days we had not 
become aware that many Orchids would grow 
best with very cool treatment, and the conse¬ 
quence was that the plants did not thrive, and 
it was very scarce in our collections for many 
years ; but now it is common and to be easily 
obtained, and I think for this we are indebted 
in the first place to the Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
of Chelsea. O. concolor is a dwarf growing 
plant, having small ovate bulbs, which are 
slightly furrowed, and they bear a pair of 
leaves each, which are strap-shaped, of good 
substance, and rich-green; tne spike proceeds 
from the base of the new growth ; when about 
half formed, it is drooping from the weight of its 
many flowers—sometimes as many as fifteen 
and eighteen flowers—each measuring fully 
2 inches in length, composing one raceme, but 
upon others flowers in much less numbers are 
borne. Indeed, I saw a short time ago a 
few racemes bearing only five flowers, and these 
were erect, so I do think I am correct in saying 
the racemes become pendent from their own 
weight. These flowers are of a rich, bright 
yellow, the lip being very large, and when freely 
produced they produce a charming effect. This 
plant grows best, and it shows best, when in 
bloom, suspended from the roof in a small basket. 
Earthenware or Teak-wood will suit it, but I 
prefer the former. They should be well drained, 
and the soil composed of peat-fibre and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss. It likes a plentiful supply of 
water from the syringe and to its roots when 
growing, and in the winter just sufficient should 
be given it to keep it moist, and, of course, the 
syringe can then be laid by. I like to keep this 
plant in the cool-house with the Odontoglossums 
during the summer months. The species being 
a native of the Organ Mountains, a more natural 
temperature can be . accorded it, but after the 
growths are made may be win berfjd in the 




Cattleya-houae. This does not mean warmer 
treatment, for both houses are allowed to fall 
much lower at this season, and this Onoidium 
will not withstand so great a fall as the Odonto- 
glossum from the mountains of New Grenada 
and Mexico. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CITROSMUM. 

I am in receipt of seveial enquiries from readers 
asking why they cannot flower this plant ? And I 
also have received a spike of floWer of a very nice 
variety from “ E. Bishop,” saying it is the first 
one that has opened out of seven upon his three 
plants. He says his plants have been grown 
entirely from my instructions, so that I fear my 
other enquirers either have not grown the 
plants strong enough to flower, or they have 
not rested them dry enough, or they have not 
been kept sufficiently cooL I think upon 
previous occasions I have remarked that this 
species grows naturally upon Oak-trees, at a 
great deal lower elevation than any other 
Odontogloeaum found in Mexico, and that it 
likes more sun than any species of the same 
genus, and it was from the fact of not knowing 
this that our first want of success in flowering 
it arose, I have no doubt, for a plant bearing a 
single spike, and that tied up to a stick, was 
looked upon in my young days as a great 
achievement. I have, however, now frequently 
observed grand plants with fine pendent 
spikes reaching to 2 feet and 3 feet in length, 
bearing many of their sweet scented flowers, 
and I have seen nearly a hundred spikes hangiog 
all at one time, which presented a sight that 
was fairly captivating. Roezl himself writes 
of it: “ Great was my surprise to see the trees 
clothed with a profusion of this Orchid ; the 
stoutest branches of the Oaks were loaded 
with them, their pendulous spikes being a 
yard long, and each one bearing as many as 
thirty expanded blossoms.” And now “E. B.” 
wants to know how to grow it ? The plant 
should be placed in hanging-baskets, for in 
this manner it can be given just the treat¬ 
ment it requires by hanging it in the sunshine; 
and then, again, when the plants flower the 
pendulous spikes can take tneir natural habit, 
and I have observed when hanging over water 
they appear to grow longest. These baskets 
should be well drained, and the soil should be of 
good brown fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. This should be pressed down firmly, but 
carefully avoid giving the plants too great a 
quantity. During the summer, its growing 
season, the plants should be hung up in the stove 
or the Cattleya-houae, and during suitable occa¬ 
sions an abundance of fresh air is admitted, and 
shading should only be resorted to the middle of 
the day. They like a liberal supply of water 
during their growing season, but in resting the 
plants should be dried, and then be removed to 
a cool-house where the atmosphere is dry, and the 
plants should not have a drop more water than 
enough to keep the bulbs from shrivelling before 
the flower-spikes begin to show themselves in 
the new growth, when they may have a little, 
which will soon cause the spikes to grow ; and 
when this has begun, the plants may be again 
taken into warmer quarters, and be given a 
greater amount of water. The flowers usually 
appear in the month of May. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ANGRJECUM 8ANDERIANUM. 

Some flowers of this Orchid oome for a name from 
“Charles Beaxton,” and he asks what I know 
of it and its cultivation ? Now there appears to 
be some confusion about this pUnt more 
or less; but as “C. B.” says his plants of 
this kind were gathered in the Comoro Islands, 
I do not hesitate about saying they are the same 
plant whioh was named Sanderianum by Pro¬ 
fessor Reichenbach in 1888; but I think a plant 
from Madagascar I have seen with narrower 
leaves and shorter spikes of bloom, under the 
name of A. modestum, approaches this species 
very closely. However, this, you may take 
for granted, is the plant sent me for a name, but 
if the two Orchids are identical I cannot say. 
The Angrsecum in question I once saw with a 
spike about 2 yards long; no flowers had then 
developed upon it, and I cannot say if any did, 
for I have never seen the plant since that time, 
whioh was two years ago, nor have heard any¬ 
thing of my friend since. Of course, this was a 


very unusual length for a spike of the plant, but 
I have seen it with very long spikes laden with 
its pure-white, long-spurred flowers, which are 
very handsome, and last long in perfection. 
This plant thrives well upon a block of wood, 
but I prefer small, shallow, earthenware pans, 
well-drained, using fresh and growing Sphag¬ 
num Moss alone* about its roots. It re¬ 
quires a good heat all the year round, say 
a temperature that does not fall below 
63 degs. or 65 degs., and moistu*e must be 
maintained (though in a less degree in winter) 
all the year round. The usual time for this plant 
to flower is in April and May. I would recommend 
some few other species of Angraecums to my 
readers having heat enough, but unfortunately 
there is not much variety in the different kinds, 
for all or nearly all of them have flowers of a 
more or less pure white, but there is the famous 
A. sesquipedale with its peculiar metallic-green 
leaves, and its so-called loot and a half flowers, 
although I do not remember seeing a flower 
which was true to its name. Then there are the 
singular free-flowering and beautiful A. Leonis, 
which has equitant leaves, and the charming 
little “Fishbone ” Angrcecum, A. pertusum, the 
elegant little plant first seen alive in this country 
with Messrs. Veitch, and recently ieferred to in 
Gardening, the fine West African A Ctyeillua- 
num, and many others, to say nothing of the great 
A. eburneum, the giant of its race; buttheflowers 
of all these are white, and therefore are not to be 
tolerated generally iu an amateur’s smalt collec¬ 
tion of Orchids. Matt. Bramble. 


MILTONIA CUNEATA 
This is a truly beautiful species, and some 
flowers of an excellent variety of it come to hand 
for a name from “James Wood,” I was glad to 
see, for it is not often that so unusual a species 
comes from an amateur. I say unusual some¬ 
what advisedly, for I remember the time when 
this was a very rare Orchid ; but it has been 
more plentiful during the last few vears. There 
does not appear to be much record of the intro¬ 
duction of this plant, but there are records of its 
being in cultivation nearly fifty years ago, and 
it was said to oome from Brazil. This was 
strikingly brought home to me a few years ago, 
for upon visiting a gentleman recently returned 
from Rio, he said: “ I have some Orchids in the 

S xden, which I shall be glad if you will name 
r me,” and upon my looking them over I saw 
great quantities of this plant. Upon question¬ 
ing him as to where they grew, he said the 
plants were all gathered by himself on his Coffee 
plantation near Rio, so that my readers having 
this Miltonia may be sure that it will succeed best 
in the warmth of the Cattleya-house. Tnis 
plant was named Oncidiura speciosum by 
Reichenbach, and, indeed, the aspect of the 

S lant is similar to that of an Onoidium, and its 
owers, which are borne upon an erect spike, 
remind one somewhat in shape of those of O. 
tigrinum. The sepals and petals are oblong- 
lanceolate, nearly equal. In the flower before me 
they are nearly wholly of a dark chocolate- 
brown, tipped with pale yellow, and having at 
intervals an occasional streak of the same colour, 
running through the brown, lip large and flat, 
clawed at the base, pure white, having two raised 
fleshy plates on its rase. It is very handsome, 
lasting a long time in perfection. The usual 
period of flowering is rather earlier than the 
present time, and I have seen it in bloom early 
in the month of February, but it is always wel¬ 
come. I have found this species very easily 
grown, and flowering so early in the season 
gives one an opportunity of giving it reasonable 
shade so as to maintain a good colour without 
hindering its blooming; but I like to expose it 
to the sun in the autumn more freely in order to 
ripen its growth, and thus ensure its flowers at 
the end of the winter or the beginning of spring. 
It thrives well in a pot, drained thoroughly, and 
potted in a mixture of good brown fibrous peat 
and fresh Sphagnum Moss. Water freely when 
growing, and maintain a nice moist atmosphere, 
but when growth is past it should be very care¬ 
fully watered, but do not let it suffer from 
drought. I have frequently heard it called a 
difficult plant to bring through the winter, and 
from the very fact of its being kept in too dry a 
state I imagine, having found that those who so 
complain usually subject their Orchids to a drier 
winter treatment than I approve of. 

Origiralfrir Matt Bramble. 
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no progress whatever in ten days’ time 
plan woulc* ' 


APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 

ON the great merits of this Apple there Is little 
need to enlarge, for the simple reason that it is 
one of the most popular varieties in cultivation 
—in fact, it may be said to be the best praised 
dessert variety that exists. What also is most 
satisfactory, it fully deserves all that has ever 
been written in its favour, and if all we hear 
and read of it is true, the time is not far dis¬ 
tant when this excellent Apple will be plentiful 
in the markets throughout the late autumn and 
winter months. Partial failures will happen 
with this as well as any other variety of Apple, 
but a complete failure I have never known—at 
any rate, where one or two trees are not solely 
depended upon. I have five good sized trees 
growing in different parts of the garden, thin 
crops being produced by the majority. All 
flowered well in spite, too, of beariog freely 
daring the two preceding seasons, but the buds 
are not sufficiently self-protecting, and the 
fructifying parts of the flowers suffered from 
frost accordingly. That is the one weakness of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, but, luckily, it is not 
often that the trees are sub¬ 
jected to such severe tests as 
they were this season. Ac¬ 
cording to my experience,, 
particularly good pyramids 
are not easily grown, the 
habit of the tree being some¬ 
what straggling, and I hold 
that the most profitable trees 
are those on the Crab stock, 
aod grown either as large 
bathes or half-standard*. 

Very good trees can quickly 
be had by simply cutting out 
the leader of a pyramid as 
received from a nursery, the 
side branches being shortened 
back at each winter pruning 
till enough shoots are ob¬ 
tained to make a well-fur¬ 
nished tree, after which thin¬ 
ning ont and foreshortening 
are all the pruning necessary 
or advisable. In some cases 
it is needful to stake up some 
of the principal branches, or 
otherwise the heavy crops 
they produce will weigh them 
down to the ground. The 
illustration accompany ii g 
these notes was from a pho¬ 
tograph of part of a branch cf 
a freely grown tree framed 
oat in the manner just de¬ 
scribed, and the fruit on such 
branches, being well exposed, 
colours beautifully. This 
plan of training suits my 
purpose better than any 
other, but it does not follow 
that it is the best under all 
conditions. On the contrary, 
the variety succeeds admirably on d warfing stockr, 
and either grown as a bush, cordon, or horizon¬ 
tally trained, and on a variety of soils. Very good 
fruit is sometimes obtained from orchard trees, 
but much the best samples are gathered from 
those more highly cultivated, and which also 
we less liable to be disfigured by gales of wind. 
Not only is Cox’s Orange Pippin of excellent 
quality, or second to none in this respect, its 
appearance also being greatly in its favour, but 
it possesses the great merit of remaining in 
le&4 ? n from November to March inclusive. It 
j* the favourite exhibition variety, especially 
jor showing in single classes, none but the very 
»««t samples of Ribston Pippin standing any 
cnaace against it. The variety was raised by 
Mr. Cox at Colnbrook Lawn, Slough, Bucks, 
somewhere about the year 1830, and is said to 
owe its parentage to Ribston Pippin, though it 
wars little or no resemblance to that good old 
Appe * ______ W. 

JFP 1 ' T^? es dressed with paraffin.— 

* aom do Vines recover that have been dressed 
paraffin in a raw state. It is a dangerous 
P actice, even when heavily diluted with water. 
.. ere is no antidote that will resuscitate the 


1 make 

the best plan would be to root the Vines out and 
plant afresh, remaking the border. The present 
is a good time to plant new canes already grow¬ 
ing in pots ; even those struck from eyes this 
year will make good canes before the end of 
summer if the house is kept warm, avoiding 
direct draughts of air blowing over the Vines. 
Syringe the foliage twice daily during bright 
weather, and supply the roots liberally with 
water. Train the Vines up with one single 
stem, plant wholly in the inside border, making 
up but a piece yearly, say 4 feet wide to begin 
with, adding about the same each year. If the 
soil is 2 feet 6 inches deep, that will be ample, 
underneath this place 6 inches of drainage, laid to 
a fall, so as to obtain a free outlet for surplus 
water.—S. P. 


- It is most unwise to drees Vines with paraffin. 

They will probably shoot up from the bottom. The 
strongest shoot can be left, and, if all is well, they will 
fruit next year.—IS. H. 

3510.— Apricot trees against a south 
wall. —It is not wise to regularly syringe the 
trees for another month, especially as the 
weather is still cold at night. If the leaves are 
infested with insect pests, these should be got 


Ora Rbadxrs’ Illustrations : Fruiting-branch of Apple “Cox’a Charge Pippin” Engraved 
for Gardening Illdstratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. W. Cooper Junior, Marston, 
Frome, Somersetshire. 


rid of without delay by syringing the trees 
with some insecticide, such as Killmright, dis¬ 
solving 2 oz. in 1 gallon of warm water, or soak 
2 lb. Tobacco-paper in hot water, adding 2 lb. 
soap ; this quantity will suffice for 30 gallons of 
water. Strain the Tobacco-water thoroughly 
before mixing with the bulk, or the syringe 


... — auiiUUie HJtt 

t i 1&t are a Pparantly u/iug 
of the dressing 0 f paraffin. Ilf | 


- Against a south wall is the best position 

for Apricot-trees, and they may bear well this 
season if the frost did not touch the blossoms. 
It would be unwise to syringe them at this time 
of the year ; but the truth is that at no time do 
Apricot-trees need syringing. The object of 
syringing Peach, Nectarine, Cheny, and Plum- 
trees is to keep the leaves free from insect pests 
and parasites, such as the various species of the 
aphis tribe, red-spider, &c. ; but the Apricot is 
not likely to bo attacked by them, and if 
syringing is resorted to at all it would be to 
wash the dust off the leaves during dry, hot 
weather in summer.—J. D. E. 

-It will be better not to syringe Apricot-trees till 

the weather gets warmer. When the east wind has 
departed, and the nights are warmer, a wash with the 
syringe or engine will do good.—E. H. 

3529.— Black Hamburgh Vine.— Are 

you sure yet that there are no signs of bunches 
on the side-shorts ? It is lather early to deter¬ 
mine this in an unheated house, where the 
growth must necessarily be late. In some cases 
the bunches do not show until the formation of 
the fourth leaf on the side shoots. There is no 
fixed rule for this, although the bunches do, as a 
rule, show at the second or third leaf. I should 
advise “ H.” to allow the 
side-growths to extend say 
five or six leaves on each side 
of the main rod, if space ad¬ 
mits for a full development 
of so man} shoots, then pinch 
cut the point of each. Lateral 
growths will then push from 
ihe joints below ; these ought 
to be pinched in at the first 
leaf, and the sub-laterals at 
one leaf also. Allow the 
leader to grow to the full 
h ngth of the roof, then pinch 
out the point, and manipu¬ 
late the lateral and sub¬ 
lateral growths in the same 
way as advised for the side- 
shoots. If fruit does not 
show on the Vine this year, 
syringe the foliage every day 
about 4 p m. with tepid water 
during fine weather, which 
encourages freedom in growt h, 
and assists to keep insect 
pests in check. W hether t he 
roots in an outside border 
will require much water or 
not depends so much upon 
the weather and the state of 
the border. If the soil is 
heavy and the drainage not 
good but little will be re¬ 
quited. If the soil is opposite 
in character and the drainage 
good, and the weather be 
long dry after the first week 
in May, an occasional soaking 
with tepid water will be of 
service, as also will the 
mulching with horse manure. 
If this has been laid on all 
the winter, it will be wise to throw it on one 
side for a week to allow the sun to warm the 
soil.—S. P. 


This 


is appears to be a case of excessive 
the Vine, the result of which is 

r .. __ _ rods were not properly ripened. 

C T « ulk ’° r the •*! You appear to have pruned the rod. right 

would be choled with the 6ne piece, in applj Eg eDo h ^ ut j im afr ^ d , ou treit the root. 

t.hn Tn« hpst. t.unfl fnr nvrinoincr the P. .. •• - -« 


vigour in 
that the 


the mixture. The best time for syringing the 
trees at this season is in the morning about 
8 o’clock, or a mouth later at 4 p.m. The next 
day give them a thorough washing with clean 


are traceable to an insufficient supply of water to 
the roots during the summer and alter the fruit 
is gathered. Where the soil is light in character 
Apricot-trees absorb a quantity of moisture 
from the soil, and it should be replaced freely. 
Liquid-manure ought to be given sparingly ; it 
is apt to create a too vigorous growth, which is 
detrimental to the life of the tree, inducing can¬ 
ker and premature decay, to which Apricots are 
so susceptible. If the trees make growth too 
freely the roots ought to be shortened at the 


too kindly. If the border was well made the 
Vine would not require any further manuring 
until it is well cropped with Grapes. You had 
let the two rods extend up to the top of the 


\ w . . ., . D . . j | ieu ine two roue eiwiiu uu uw iuu ui 

water, to clean.® the tree, of both in.eot. and hoQU aD dthen .top them. The lateral, on each 
any sediment that may have lodged on the -- - - 

leaves. Many of the failures to grow Apricots 


nay b« 

each side, and then be regularly pinched as 


be reguli 

young growth is made.—J. U. C. 

3517.— u Spot ” on Gooseberry-trees. 

—Your trees are affected with what gardeners 
call the “ red-rust.” It is a kind of a fungoid 
growth, consequent on the plants growing in a 
poor soil. Your only remedy is to get the trees 
into a more vigorous condition by well manuring 
the soil about the roots of the trees. If avail¬ 
able, well soak the soil with manure-water at 
once, and then fork in some rotten manure, and 


end of September, inducing them to make more lay a thick mulch of the same material on the 
fibre, which sustain the trees, in a far greater pro- surface as far away from the stems as you think 


poition than long, bare, fibrelesi roots do.—S. P. the roots extend.—J, C. C. 
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HOTOi ft WINDOW QARDBNZNG. 

THE LYRE-FLOWER (DIOENTRA (DIE¬ 
LYTRA) 8PECTABILIS) FOR A WINDOW. 
This graceful plant, with drooping racemes of 
pink and silver blooms, is easily cultivated in a 
window, and requires no special heat. As the 
leaves gradually decay during the summer the 
roots become strong, especially if put into a 
border of good soil as soon as they have finished 
flowering ; they can be potted up in November, 
or later, with as little disturbance as possible, 
and placed in the window of a room without a 
fire, with plenty of air, until they start into 
growth. Any attempt at forcing them at this 
early stage results in weak foliage and poor 
flowers ; but when the plants are in full growth 
they may be given the sunny corner of a room 
window, in which there is a fire daily; plenty of 
air, exoept during sharp frost, will still be good 
for them. They must never be allowed to droop 
for want of water, but at the same time they 
should not be watered until the surface-soil of 
the pot is too dry to Btain a finger laid on it; 
indiscriminate soaking of pot-plants in winter is 
a fruitful cause of weakness and death amongst 
them, water being needed more often when the 
plant begins to open its blooms. After these 
are finished, which will not be until June, the 
plant should be divided and placed at once in 
the open air; if possible, in a good rich sunny 
border, where the leaves will ripen off gradually 
during the summer. If a border cannot be 
obtained, the roots may be divided after flower¬ 
ing, and repotted at once in well-drained pots, 
with an ordinary potting-compost of leaf-mould, 
one part, to loam or turf-mould, two parts, 
adding a sprinkling of soot and sand, and if the 
loam be not rich a very little soil from an old 
hot-bed. The pots may be sunk in ashes up to 
their rims in a yard, or in a box of ashes over the 
4t leads,’’the plants being watered in dry weather. 
They will then start into fresh growth, and they 
will be the better for a little liquid stimulant. 
Take indoors in the late autumn. L. R. 


3268. —Treatment of Palms, flee.— I 
should think the plants require repotting. 
The great point with house plants is to keep the 
leaves well sponged, and the soil in moderately 
moist condition. If they have not been repotted 
for some time, and the soil has got thoroughly 
worn out, repot them, using good loam mixed 
with sufficient sharp silver-sand to make it 
moderately light. This is a good season to 
repot. Aspidistras require a similar compost, 
and peat will suit the Pteris. Repot with care, 
removing a little of the old ball, but not so as 
to damage the roots, and after potting give 
water cautiously, as if the soil is kept too wet 
the results will be unsatisfactory. A little more 
warmth for a time may be afforded. It will assist 
the plants to get established more quickly.—C. T. 

3480.— -Worms on a lawn.— A soot and 
lime dressing is very beneficial to the ground as 
well as very objectionable to worms; also I 
imagine you did not roll your lawns sufficiently 
after laying down the turves. Had you any 
loose soil under them ? If you had I fail to see 
how they could die away altogether. Rake 
well the ground at once, sow a bushel (or two 
would be better) to the half acre, and mix up a 
compost of one quarter soot, one quarter lime 
(slaked), and half good soil. Roll well, and 
whenever you see the worms appearing roll 
agaip. It is the looseness of the soil that pre¬ 
vents the Grass-seed thriving, or the matured 
plaint either, for that matter.—S. J. 

—— It is almost impossible that worms— 
that, is, earth-worms, should have destroyed 
the .turf; in fact, they generally improve it. 
Rut perhaps the destroyers were not earth¬ 
worms. This you might know by the appearance 
of the earth thrown up. If ordinary worm- 
casts, then the occupants of the holes must be 
earth-worms; if not, dig down and see what 
has made the holes, and send me some specimens. 
It is getting late to lay down turf now, and you 
will have to take care and keep it well watered 
in dry weather.—G. S. 8. 

8514. — Nasturtiums and annual Sweet 
Peas —It is not neoemary to raise these now in tbe 
greenhouse. In nine esses out of ten they will do bettor 
In toe open air. It sown under glees do not give them 
muoh heat, and move to a oold pit or frame as soon as they 
hardmed?—K J * rawn * PN out when well 

ilea by CjOv ‘QlC 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NOTES ON BEET. 

The Crimson Ball and Globe varieties of the 
Egyptian or Turnip-rooted Beet are very superior 
to the old form, and ought oertainly to quite 
supersede the latter. Not only do they 
quickly attain a serviceable size, but they also 
keep admirably, the quality at the present time 
being fully equal to that of the best of the long- 
rooted varieties. . They will succeed well where 
the latter fail, a rather poor or shallow soil 



Bestsoot “Dell's Crimson." 


suiting them admirably. On deeply cultivated 
rich ground they are apt to grow rather too 
strongly—beoome objectionably coarse, in fact; 
but this difficulty can easily be obviated by 
so wing later, or say, abont the second or third 
week in May. They are heavy croppers too, for 
if the drills are disposed 15 inches apart the seed¬ 
lings may be left 4 inchesapart, and farther lightly 
thinned when the forwardest are near the size 
of tennis-balls, and therefore fit for use. I have 
hitherto grown the Turnip rooted forms princi¬ 
pally for early nse, not considering them equal 
t > Deli’s Crimson and suoh like for winter nse, 
but in the future the globe-shaped forms wiH 
be more extensively cultivated, as they please 
the cooks as well a9 those who eat them. For 
affording earlyeuppliea of tender highly-coloured 
young roots they are indispensable. A consider¬ 
able gain will be effected oy sowing a pinch of 
seed now in a pan or box of soil, placing 
It in heatr to germinate, the ~ieedlings* being 
grown to a good size near to the glass 
in a pit or frame, and then transplanted, 
that is to say, dibbled out 9 inches apart on a 
warm border. Fairly early roots can also be 
had by sowing seed at once on either a warm 
border or in a sunny, open spot. Frost occa¬ 
sionally destroy the very early sowings, but this 
risk may well be run, while birds have in many 
cases to be kept off with nets, or an occasional 
dusting of soot and lime may be given while 
the dew is on the plants, this also saving them 
from slugs. The end of April or early in May 
is early enough in moat localities for sowing the 
main-crop of Beet. In this case also coarseness is 
most objeotionable, and if tbe ground is strong 
and has been well manured for the previous 
crop, no manure ought to be given for the Beet. 
It is possible to err in the opposite direction, 
poor ground not growing Beet quickly or large 
enough, small and stringy roots being of no 
value whatever. If solid manure is used, this 
should be dug in rather deeply so as to prevent 
the tap roots coming into oontact with it too 
quickly, forking being the inevitable result of 
tne latter occurrence. Dell’s Crimson is in my 
opinion the best main-crop Beet in cultivation, 
and it is also known under many other 
synonyms. It is of neat growth, the foliage as 
well as the roots being very richly coloured, but 
it is scarcely vigorous enough for poor soils, and 
for these the Cheltenham Green-top and Prag- 
nell’s Exhibition are more suitable. If either 
of the latter is grown on strong ground, defer 
sowing the seed till the middle of May, and 
draw the drills 15 inches apart, eventually 
thinning out the seedlings to about 8 inches 
apart. Dell’s requires less space, and the 
drills for this variety may be 12 inches apart, 
leaving the plants from 6 inches to 8 inches 
apart at the final thinning. F. 


3496.— Planting Asparagus. — Aspara¬ 
gus may be safely* transpl&hted now if the 
plants can be obtained near home. The best 
time for planting is when the young shoots are 
about a couple of inches above the ground ; but 
I have transplanted when a foot high. I gene¬ 
rally place a little fine rich compost over the 
roots, and water thoroughly as soon as planted ; 
but if the plants have to travel far in weather 
like this, tne chanoes of success are not so good. 
—E. H. 

-It is a good time to plfmt Asparagus 

from the 1st to the 20th of April, care being 
taken not to in jure the young shoots, which will 
be pushing out from the crowns of the plants at 
that time. When planted at this season of the 
year they grow away at once, and if the ground 
is well trenched and heavily manured the plants 
grow with great vigour. They require well 
looking after, and a stick should be placed to each 
plant m order that the shoots may be tied to it 
and prevented from snapping at the base in a high 
wind. This last is of the utmost importance, 
for if the growing shoots are destroyed, or part 
of them, so much will the roots be weakened 
for next season. If dry, sunny weather continues, 
it will be necessary to mulch and water the 
plants.—J. D. E. 

3197.— Peas for show in July.— I am 
not acquainted with the Californian Wonder 
Pea. If it is the same as American Wonder it 
is a dwarf early variety, and is not adapted for 
exhibition, as the pods are small. It would stand 
no chance in competition with the best Marrow 
Peas. To have Marrow Peas ready for exhibition 
the third week in July they should be planted 
at once. Early Peas, suoh as American Won¬ 
der, will be time enough in three weeks hence. 
-E. H. 

3513. —Treatment of Tomatoes.— So long m toe 
Tomato-leaves are healthy, let them remain on the plant*. 
If the plants are crowded, and it seems desirable to let in 
more air and sunshine, the leaves may be shortened back, 
as half-a-leaf will be better than cutting away altogether. 
—EL H. 

-If toe plants are making a strong growth, and 

especially if they stand at all olosely together, it would be 
as well to shorten the lower leaves bsok as suggested,, but 
not before the plants have commenced fruiting. A 
moderate amount of defoliation lets the air and light In 
between crowded plant* greatly to their benefit, but if 
oarried to excess it is injurious.—B. 0. R. 

3503.— Jerusalem Artichokes —It is 
not doing the best for them to plant Jerusalem 
Artichokes in a north aspect. They will grow 
there, but the result will be better if planted in 
some open, sunny spot. They are propagated 
from the tubers like Potatoes, and pretty well 
every bftwiif grow, though it is beat to use 
good sets. If smooth tubers are selected ye »r 
after year for planting, the roughness which is 
generally a characteristic of the Jerusalem 
Artichoke may be refined away to a great 
extent.—E. H, 

3518.— Treatment of Seakale. —Old 
Seakale plants 'when so large as those mentioned 
in this query are not so good for nse as younger 
ones. The plants are always best the third 
ear from the seed. We are asms Seakale 
iere all through the winter and early spring, 
and I sow a quart or two ef seed annually to 
keep up a succession of yonng healthy plants. 
Crowns will form where the plants were cut 
over; and the old crowns taken off and planted 
deeper into the ground will also form roots 
freely, bat the crowns of these old plants always 
run to seed, and are not so valuable for cutting 
as young plants.—J. D. E. 

-You may out toe old Seakale stems off and nse 

them to form new plantations. If as lone as you state, 
out into pieces 4 Inches to fi inches long, and plant in rows 
with a dibble. The old roots left In the ground will form 
new growths, which should be thinned if too many 
appear.—E. H. 

8521.— An old Asparagtus-bed— Better make a 
new bed. 8&lt will not kill Couch Grass without Injuring 
the Asparagus root*. Seeds may be sown now when tbe 
plants are intended to remain, thinning them out to from 
12 inches to 15 inches apart in the rows I like the single¬ 
row system at intervals of 3 feet—E. H. 

Potatoes as ground-cleaners. — Whilst 
the value of a good breadth of some strong- 
growing, disease-resisting Potato cannot be too 
highly estimated in its food-producing sense, it 
has considerable value also in its cleansing and 
disintegrating influence on rough, foul soil. 
Passing Sanaown-park, Esher, last season, I 
could not but note with much satisfaction the 
spectacle of a large number of working-men hard 
at work trenching np several acres of old and 
very tough pasture limd, which had been placed. 
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at their disposal as allotments by the racecourse 
company. That trenching was in this case the 
only method of bringing the ground into a useful 
condition for cropping was evident, as the Grass 
was long and the roots deep. The only fault to 
find with the work was that it did not seem to 
be deep enough, as the crops of whatever kind 
following would have to be sown or planted 
almost into the turf. The two evils to be en¬ 
countered, and which might make the allot¬ 
ments for a couple of years, perhaps, something 
of a white elephant to the tenants, were a plenti¬ 
ful stock of wireworms and a good deal of 
coarse Twitch or Couch Grass growth. From 
the wireworms no crop would be safe, but one of 
coarse, strong-gTowing Potatoes would perhaps 
suffer least. Still further, no crop would be so 
efficacious in helping to check, by smothering 
the surface with foliage, the gross Grasses, that 
would otherwise grow rapidly ; whilst the strong 
roots of the Potatoes would prey upon the de¬ 
caying sods, and during the summer thoroughly 
disintegrate them. Thus henceforth this old 
pasture would be in good clean working condi¬ 
tion, and were it allowed to lie fallow all the 
following winter, being occasionally turned up 
to allow rooks and starlings to get at the wire- 
worms, it might be materially freed also from 
these pests.—D. 


be 30 inches apart, 2 feet dividing the plants in 
the row. The variegated Scotch Kales are very 
pretty, and though not much in demand for 
garnishing, are quite a feature in the kitchen 
garden, and can be used similarly to the ordi¬ 
nary forms. Their cultivation may also be 
similar, though if planted on somewhat poor 
ground the colours and variegation are more 
pronounced than is the case if highly culti¬ 
vated. Both the Asparagus and Thousand¬ 
headed Kales may be sown where the plants 
are to grow, and this is the simplest way of 
growing them. They ought to have the benefit 
of a rather rich root-run and a good open posi¬ 
tion, the seed being sown from now up to the 
end of May thinly in drills not more than 2 feet 
apart. If raised somewhat earlier the plants 
should be freely thinned out, or left, say, 
18 inches apart; but if late sowing is resorted 
to, then they may well be left 12 inches apart. 
All that is further necessary is to make good 
any blanks by transplanting, and a serviceable 
lot of greens should result. I. 


seasons such plants may be flooded once or twice 
a week, applying liquid-manure alternately with 
clear water. They love moisture as well as 
deep and rich soil, and too frequently receive 
insufficient supplies of the former in hot 
summers when their flowering is complete, 
blooms inferior in quality being produced in the 
ensuing year. Always plant them in open 
ground away from tree roots or shrubberies that 
would quickly take the moisture from the soil. 
Pcconies occupy a high position among hardy 
perennials, and no pains should be spared to 
grow them to perfection. J. " 


3516.— Plant for a centre of a bed — 

You have a wide selection of hardy and tender 
plants if jou care to use them. I think, how¬ 
ever, that your choice inclines to the latter. In 
any case you would have had a more definite 
reply had you given the size of the bed. Amongst 
hardy plants I should say that Yucca gloriosa 
would do admirably. The nearest approach to 
anything like a Cactus for a central plant are one 
of the greenhouse forms of Sempervivums. 3. 
arboreum is quite a stately plant, so is also 
S. phialoides, only of a bolder character. There 
are also several forms of the Dracaenas that will 
do in the open air in summer.—J. C. C. 

- A Cactus will hardly be suitable. A group of suc¬ 
culents is very well to show off by contrast their curious 
and quaint forms, but for such a position I should try a 
Dracaena indiviea, or one of the hardier Palms, auh as 
Seaforthia elegans. If a cheaper thing is wanted plant one 
of the dark-leaved Castor-oils (Gibsoni) or a variegated 
Maize.—E. H 

-If the bed is large you might have a small plant of 

the American Aloe in the centre, which has a flue effect, 
or its variegated variety, Pachyphytum br&cteosum, 
Sempervivum arboreum atropurputeum, a bold growing 
plant, with striking dark-coloured leafage, or if the bed is 
not too formal or large a plant of the w%k-known Agapan- 
thus umhellatu9 would b* suitable. It hM fine leafage and 
heads of blue flowers —0. T. 

3504.— New Zealand Flax —This plant 
will doubtless stand the winter in many districts 
of Ireland. I once saw in County Wicklow all 
kinds of New Zealand trees and shrubs which 
had stood through the winters of many years, 
for they had grown into very large specimens. 
It had better be planted out now and have all 
the season to become established. It is better 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


PLANTING P/KONIES. 

As the season is rapidly advancing, no time 
should now be lost in planting these noble her¬ 
baceous plant8. Indeed, an earlier date than 
the present inay be preferable for various 
reasons, but it is not always possible to accom¬ 
plish everything at the right time, and it is 
remarkable how much these plants resent re¬ 
moval at any time, as the following will show : 
A year or two since I had occasion to replant a 
somewhat crowded batch of the old Double 
Crimson. The plants were of good size, and had 
in the previous year produced fine flowers, three 
to six on a plant. Everything being ready, the 
plants were lifted and replanted in about an 
hour, occupying a position adjoining another 
and similar batch of the same variety. The 
work being so quickly done, I naturally thought 
that the plants would suffer but little, particu¬ 
larly as the soil was not shaken from them more 
than was possible. In the result, however, 
those replanted made but puny growth, bloomed 


°ui» Aiay ana sometimes well into June. 
Private growers, too, often overlook the good 
qualities of this kind of Kale. In a conversation 
I recently had with a market grower of giod 
experience, he asserted that, taking one seasou 
with another, no variety of winter greens paid 
to well as the common Thousand-headed Kale. 
This is largely grown by farmers for sheep-feed, 
and after a mild winter is not wanted for any 
other purpose. When, however, other greeDs 
are very scarce, the Thousand-headed sells 
readily in the market, the average price this 
season being about 5s. a “ lug,” a west country 
term for a square rod. It is cut very hard, so 
that consumers who pay 2d. and sometimes as 
much as 3d. per pound for it have a rather 
large proportion of stalks and old leaves to cook 
or not as they please. It is not a suitable 
variety for garden culture, but for the open 
fields and allotments it is one of the best that 
can be grown. Borecoles generally ought to be 
finally got out rather 

Early and on good ground, so that they 
may have time and sufficient under them to 
build up strong stems. The seed may be sown 
any time during April and in the open, com¬ 
parative late sowing, or the end of the month, 
being desirable where space eannot be early 
provided for the plants. They ought always to 
be finally planted before they have become 
drawn and weakly in the seed-beds. Waiting 
for early Potatoes or Peas to be cleared off 
before getting out the Borecoles is a somewhat 
risky proceeding, as in this case they may not 
have time to attain a serviceable size. If 
ground cannot be given entirely up to this crop, 
then dispose the rows of early Potatoes or later 
varieties having short haulm 3 feet or rather 
more apart, and after they are finally moulded 


Head of “ Scotch Kale. 


to let the side-growths form roots before they 
are taken off; Targe growths with a few roots 
attached form plants in a very short time. I 
have tried planting them in pots, where they 
soon become established, but near London the 
New Zealand Flax is not hardy out-of-doors.— 
J. D. E. 

-This plant may be divided the same as the Pampas 

Grass io May, or off-sets with roots attached may easily be 
obtained from early plants. It is not generally hardy, but 
will suoceed in warm, sheltered placesln Ireland and round 
the south and west-coasts of England. It will grow in any 
good soil. Keep the plants we’,1 supplied with water in 
dry, hot weather.—E. H. IT v " 
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fully a week later, and produced much smaller 
flowers than the companion batch that was left 
alone. The planting was done very early in the 
year. I mention this so that intending planters 
should be prepared to wait for PaBonies to es¬ 
tablish themselves, and when this is done the 
reward will come annually in their large hand¬ 
some flowers. Few plants are of more simple 
requirements, and, given a deep and rich soil, 
they soon make headway. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to over-manure them. Liquid-manure may 
be given to established plants in unlimited 
quantity with excellent results, and in dry 


ud, plant the Borecoles midway between them. 
If a clear breadth of good ground is early given 
up to them, the rows of i trouper, arc were should 
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The Double Crimson Primrose.— 

This is a fickle beauty which everybody who 
knows it aspires to grow. 1 think there can be 
little doubt as to its partiality for light, rich, 
moist land, and some gardens may have the 
right conditions to suit it. It loves plenty of 
leaf-mould, incorporating it deeply with the 
soil, to be divided and set more deeply every 
spring-time just after flowering, if a similar 
operation has not been done in the previous late 
summer, a time which some people prefer in 
order not to interrupt the flowering process. I 
have always found, however, that if a fair piece 
of root-stock could be taken with each division 
in the month of March or April the plants would 
not only grow vigorously in the newly-prepared 
soil, but the flowers would open perfectly, 
though perhaps a little later than usual. Set 
the divisions well down and never allow the 
plants to go longer than two years without 
transplanting. —J. 


THE GLADWIN (IRIS F(ETIDISSIMA). 
This is a native of England from Durham 
southwards, and is abundant in Hampshire, 
Suffolk, and other of the southern counties. 
Hooker says it is naturalised in Scotland, and 
that it is rare in Ireland. As a native it 
probably really is, but as a half-wild or natu¬ 
ralised species it is abundant, especially near 
Dublin, where, however, it does not fruit so 
freely and so beautifully as in Southern England. 
It seems to favour the limestone formations in 
Ireland as in England, where it is also plentiful 
on the chalk of Kent and Surrey. In aspect 
this plant is more sombre in leafage than any 
other species, its foliage being densely clustered, 
of a dark-green colour and not glaucous, as is 
the case witfc most other rhizomatous kinds. 
Its flowers produced in May, several on a scape, 
are of a dingy purple or lilac oolour with darker 
veins, these being succeeded by large trigonal 
fruits not unlike those of Iris pseud-Acorus in 
shape, but when the pods or capsules burst, as 
they do in the early winter season, 
the brown valves are lined inside 
with clusters of coral - red or 
orange berries or seeds. The 
handsome fruits are shown in the 
accompanying engraving of about a 
third the Bize of nature, and when 
grouped simply with a handful of 
the dcephued evergreen leaves they 
form a distinct and handsome orna¬ 
ment. Of late years large quantities 
of these fruits have Men sent to 
Covent-garden and other flower 
markets, where they are sold readily 
as indoor ornaments. They are some¬ 
times used as a substitute for Holly- 
berries, which they somewhat re¬ 
semble in colour and size. The plant 
is worth a place in the wild garden, 
or it may he naturalised on hedge 
banks and near water, or on the 
Grassy outlying portions of the lawn, 
where its foliage acts as a foil to 
brighter things, such as Snowdrops 
and Daffodils. There is a variegated kind 
sometimes met with in gardens, but it is not 
so handsome as the wild type. B. 


DIVIDING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

This is the best time of year to perform this 

r ration, as growth is now getting active, and 
pieoes strike fresh root very quickly, and 
cute in the stem heal over quickly, such plants 
as Hepaticas may now be pulled in pieoes, and 
replanted, a few crowns in each tuft, which will 
quickly develop into fine clumps. Gentiana 
acaulis, the loveliest of blue flowers, Auriculas, 
and Polyanthuses, Daisies for edgings, Violas, 
etc., if carefully divided and replanted, flourish 
much better, and bloom for a greater length of 
time than if left undisturbed, while many of the 
larger growing plants, such as Phloxes, Pyre- 
thrums, Tritomas, etc., need the soil renewing 
at least every alternate year, for being strong 
rooters and gross feeders, they soon exhaust the 
soil in their immediate vicinity, and if taken 
up, divided, and replanted on fresh, deeply- 
cultivated soil, they will repay the trouble by 
continuing to branch ont and flower for weeks 
after those that have not had the same atten¬ 
tion have done blossoming. It is advisable to do 
half the Btock one year, and half the next to get the 
longest season of flowering possible, as dividing 
retards the blooming a little, although it pro¬ 
longs the season much later; but by having a 
few established clumps for egply flowering, and 
the rest divided for a prolonged season of bloom, 
there will be a greatly increased display, for a 
time of drought soon brings the flowering 
period to an end, unless there is plenty of food 
within reach of the roots of the plants, and it is 
then that the effects of good cultivation are 
most apparent. J. G., Hants. 


3511.— Plants for a trellis-work. — 
The autumn would be the best season for plant¬ 
ing. I should recommend Red Honeysuckle, 
Yellow Jasmine, Gloire de Dijon Rose, Pyrus 
japonica, Clematis Jackmani, and (he large 
perennial White Convolvulus. I would, how¬ 
ever, plant a hedge of variegated Privet on the 
east side of the trellis as a partial shelter to the 


flowering creepers ; this will also greatly help 
the screen, sinoe few flowering creepers are 
sufficiently dense in their foliage to offer much 
protection against wind.—A. G. Butler. 



The Glsdwin (Iris foetidisjian). 


3526.— Laying out a flower-bed.— As 
you wish still to have bedding plants, try 
Tuberous Begonias of good colours, edged with 
Dactylis glomerate variegate, with a final mar¬ 
gin of Tufted Pansies. This will be rather a flat 
arrangement, but you may also make a fine 
feature by planting good Fuchsias, mixed with 
Tufted Pansies, as a groundwork to the bed ; 
outside this central arrangement Ageratums. 
Fuchsias will make a good change, and prove 
not only effective but informal; but the Lobelia 
fulgens, such varieties as Queen Victoria and 
Firefly are very rich in oolour, and if used freely 
in the centre, the groundwork may be Tufted 
Panaies or Ageratums, a fine oontrast with the 
Pansies outside this centre, and the margin of 
Centaurea ragusina. I should make use of the 
following plants not mentioned by you, except 
one: Scarlet Lobelia, Tuberous Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Tufted Pansies, and such things as 
Ageratums and Dactylis. Some of the richest 
and brightest, yet most informal, beds I have 
Men have been produced by these subjects.— 
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-These open trellises are not well adapted for 

climbers. They are so draughty. Tender things will not 
grow upon them, and the faot that they are required to 
break the east winds seems suggestive. The common 
hardy Honeysuokle, mixed with Jaaminum nudiflorum and 
Clematis Flammula, will be pretty and interesting, and 
will be in bloeeom, more or lees, all the summer. — E. H. 

3463 —Time for planting bulbs.— On 
the 27th September last year I planted all my 
outdoor Hyacinths and Tulips—to the number 
of 250 of each sort. They are now in full bloom, 
and have been for some time, and very hand¬ 
some they look yet. You may wait until 15th 
October if you wish, but it is safer and better to 
have all spring outdoor flowering bnlbe in by 
1 st October. The same applies to Narcissi and 
Daffodils.—S. J. 

3505.— Improving a lawn.— If the 

ground is merely “ a collection of weeds,” the 
best thing to do will be to dig it over, and bury 
the weeds well into the gronnd. It is easy 
during the process of digging to make the surface 
quite level. The best and qniokest way to 
secure a nice green lawn is to obtain good turf 
from somewhere else and turf it over. This s 


of necessity also the more expensive way; a 
nice green turf oan also be obtained by sowing 
lawn Grass seeds, which can be obtained in 
mixture from any of the leading seedsmen. 
Watering the weedy ground with guano-water 
would cause the weeds to grow as well as the 
Grass.—J. D. E. 


3508.— Seedling Pansies.— If you want 
to grow seedling Pansies fit for exhibition you 
must sow the seed about the middle of July, and 
early in October plant them in a cold frame to 
shield them .from rain and snow. Frost will 
not hurt them if the ground is not saturated 
with moisture. To set) flowers fit for naming, I 
should say you would want to grow at least 500 
to secure half-a-dozen equal to the best exhibi¬ 
tion varieties now advertised, and to do this 
you must obtain seed from the most reliable 
sources, and be prepared to pay a good price for 
a small quantity. As I write I have a lot of 
plants now in flower from the seed obtained 
from three of thebest known strains, which cost 
me a good bit of money. The flowers are very 
pretty, and the variety of colours satisfactory, 
but not one is worthy of being named, chiefly for 
the reason that the plants bearing thebest flowers 
are deficient in vigour, for even a well-formed 
and well-marked flower is of no use if the plant 
is a poor grower. If you wish to avoid a covert 
smile passing over the features of your fellow- 
florists when you are showing them your flowers 
you had better not attempt to give names to any 
of your stock until an independent party has 
decided on their merits.—J. 0. C. 


-These are very easily obtained from seed, 

and the young seedlings soon grow away freely 
in rich, deep soil. If the seed was sown under 
glass early in the year, and the plants were 
grown on freely afterwards, exhibition blooms 
might be obtained, but the best time to sow 
Pansy seed is in July. Sow in fine soil out-of- 
doors. When the plants have grown a little, 

S rick them out, and plant where they are to 
ower from the middle to the end of the month 
of September. The plants may go out about a 
foot asunder, and in good deep soil they will 
begin to flower iu March or April, and continue 
to do so until the end of the season. Bright 
colours, good substance of petals, and circffiar 
form of flower are the leading qualities.— 
J. D. E. 


- You ask an interesting question. If 

you mean show Pansies yon will nave toget some¬ 
thing unusually distinct and good for any one to 
merit a distinct name ; but you may also select 
any flue bold coloured kinds likely to make a 
good garden flower, not thinking entirely of the 
exhibition. Pansies, especially the “tufted” 
kinds, have been much brought forward of late 
for the garden, and there are many pretty kinds, 
and something may occur amongst your seedlings 
to merit attention. But avoid giving a name, 
unless a flower is really first-class, and then give 
just a simple name only. The show Pansies are 
the florists’ varieties of the old type, and may be 
either one distinot colour (self), or the ground 
yellow or white, the colours not running one 
into the other, but with the belting and blotches 
clearly marked. As regards fancies, the upper 
petals may be coloured with varied shades; the 
lacing and blotches, however, on the other por¬ 
tion being quite distinct. The form of the flowers 
should be round, the petals closely arranged, 
and form a smooth, even bloom, of fine sub¬ 
stance, velvety, the eye in the centre of the 
flower as far as possible yellow, and not “rayed” 
—that is, no rays or strips of colour radiating 
from it, whilst in respect to size, as in the ease 
of most exhibition flowers, the bigger blooms, 
other points being equal, come first. If you 
find any promising variety in the “ tufted” class, 
pay regard to its habit, freedom, and usefulness 
for the garden, apart from the colouring of the 
flowers.—C. T. 


8494.— Water Lily see d —I do not know wfasxe 
these oan be obtained. Probably it is not to be bought. 
In the most likely catalogue of all—that of Vilmorfn 
Andrleux et Ole, of Paris—Med is offered of only one hardy 
kind, and that the common white, and of three tropical 
apeoiee besides, but none of the fine kinds enumerated in 
my artiole.—A. H. 

3500.— Hardy Water Lilies — Write to M. L&tour 
Marliao, Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, Rhone, France, for his 
list. I oonadder the present prices very moderate, as some 
of the beet kinds are only about one third what they were 
three yean, ago, when the plants were purchased that were 
described in my woent arao 1 .?.—A. H. . r 
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BCSaSIS FOR OORRBSPONBHNTS. 

Questions.—?p«r4«f m4 mmm me inserted in 
. OAMomsaafree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and eonoitely written on 
one tide of tke paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. Lon 
don. Letters on business should te sent to the Publisher. 
J%e name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the payer. When more then one query is font, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbmd» has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied te 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers fwMafc, with tke exception of such as cannot 
well be classified , will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
swamst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ue by advising, as far ae their knowledge and 
ebeervations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
once. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaperienoe is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardudni 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

3541. — Ferns for a rockwork —Would someone 
kindly give me a list of Ferns suitable to grow amongst 
rookwork in the open sir with s waterfall in it ?— Alpha. 

3542. — Angle for a cool vinery. -For a cool 
lean-to vinery facing due south, what ia the most suitable 
angle ? Forty degs. has been mentidned to me.— Islander. 

3643.—Treatment of Fuchsias.—What treatment 
is beet for Faohsias which were grown from cutting! last 
year, and were somewhat neglected in the early part of 
this season ?-F. H. H. 

3544.— Narcissus flowers dying off.— Would 
someone kindly tell me the reason of my Narcissus flowers 
dying off T Scarcely one opens. They art growing In a 
border under a north wall.—G. H. 

• 8545.— Dahlias.— I wish to ask the namte of the beet 
six Dahlias (to include only two Cactus) to plant In one 
bed, the blooms to matoh, or contrast 7 Also six more to 
make up twelve altogether for show—four each Cactus, 
.Show, and Fanoy,—J. B. B. 

8546. —Getting rid of worms.—Will someone 
kindly tell me how to get rid of very large worms In a lawn 
without Injuring the Grass ? I have tried lime-water, and it 
seems to fetch the Uttle ones up, but It takes no effect on 
large ones.—J. H. 

8547. — Ten-week Stocks and China Asters in 
pots.— What is the beet treatment to attain a fine show 

. of Ten-week Stocks and China Asters In 5-inch pots in an 
unheated greenhouse, and how many plants should be in 
eaoh pot?— Haroourt. 

3548 —Potatoes —I have recently had sent me some 
seed Potatoes. The name sent with them Is “Fuoher’s 
Frame.” I do not know the sort. They seem to be a 
white round kind. Are they early, late, or medium, and 
to the name right?—J. B. B. 

3649.— Pipy Celery.— Will someone tell me the 
reason why my Celery has gone pipy this last two or three 
seasons? I manure fairly, and water when required. 1 
plant it deeply when I first put it in the trench. Is 
that right or wrong?—W ormeg ay. 

3550.— Selection of Dahlias.— Will someone please 
to name the beet six Pompon Dahlias, and the best six 
Show and Fanoy kinds? Also the beet Cactus, and if 
the Green Dahlia “ viridiflora *’ oOuld be ihown as a 
Pompon In ^collection ?— Dahlia Fancier. 

8551.— Aucuba japonica.— Is there any difference 
between Aucuba japonioa and Variegated Laurel, or to 
s*»wi «.ny gueh thing as Variegated Laurel ? I think the 
Aucuba to sometimes called Variegated Laurel. Also, 
bow can the Aucuba be made to berry ?—D. 

3552. —Flowers for a grave. — Will someone 
kindly-telLmejwhat flowers would be most suitable for a 
grave that only gets the sun in the morning ? If possible, 

I should like flower* that will bloom most of the summer. 
The eoi) to not very good, being rather clayey.—A. W. H. 

3553. —Perennials— for beds.—Will any person 
kindly let me know the names of twelve good showy 
perennials to flower in summer? Different ooloure for 
twelve beds in flower-garden. Also state their height ? 

I Hke something under 2$ feet high, and good bloomers.— 

D. . 

3664.— Dying Peach branches, Ac.— Is it better 
to wait until on* ride of a Peach-tree is quite dead, or to 
out it off as soon as it show* signs of decay ? What to the 
rseson of and cure for "scale” on Peaches? Should 
blighted leaves be nipped off as in disbudding ?— Gar. 

LAMM. 

8655.— palm leaves dying.—will anyone kindly 
t«U me the reason of the tips of the leaves of a Kentla 
Plum going dead? Thev are sponged every week, and the 
pl ant to kept- o nly moderately wet. It stands in a brass 
not in the window of a drawing-room facing east.— 
L. M. L. 

3556.— Emigration for gardeners.— Will some- 
one kindly Inform me the best part of America for 
fardeners to obtatn employment? Are there any good 
opening* in Canada for gardeners with alight knowledge 
ol-cattte and poultry, with and without small capital?— 
Nones. 

8567.—Sewage-water.—The entire drainage of my 
house goes into a Cesspool, with a very large overflow 
receptacle, whence it can be pumped out. My gardener, 
though admitting that It may do good if put on the land, 
considers that it would be impossible to use it for growing 
plants. My contention—supported by my recollections 
of Chinese horticulture—is that, properly diluted, It 
should be excellent for Raspberries, growing Peas, and, 
indeed, almost anything. I should be glad to know which 
if right?—H. a, — ~ 
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3558.— Seakale from seefl.— Will anyone kindly 
Inform me how to grow Seakale from the seed, both for 
kitchen garden cultivation and forcing in boxes for winter 
use, and are the roots that have been growing In deep 
boxes outside daring the winter of any further use?— 
Freshman. 

8559.— Climber for a conservatory, dec.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the beet climbing plants for a con¬ 
servatory ? I have a Taosonia, Plumbago, and Paariflora 
princepe. The house has the full sun, and to very warm. 
Do Roses in pots do beBt in the shade or in the conserva¬ 
tory ?—N. O. 

3660.— Carnations from outtinga— Is it too 
early to take outtinge of Maimaison, Miss Joiiffe, eta, from 
plants which are In bud, or to it better to wait until the 
plants have flowered, lest they should get checked by 
removing the eideahoote? The Mias Joliffe’s are bushy 
young plants,— Oden. 

8661 .— Mareohal Nlel Rose In a conserva¬ 
tory. —I have a Mardcbal Niel Rose growing in a 
’conservatory. It has Just finished blossoming, and owing 
to fee quantity of flowers which I have had from it, it 
looks rather weak. It is also attacked by green-fly. What 
treatment to best?—F. H. H. 

3632.—Anthurium Scheraerlannm —WiB any¬ 
one kindly tell me the reason why the blossoms of 
Anthurium Scherserianum break off before owning into 
blossom ? At first I thought that it was the gardener’s 
fault, but finally one was seen breaking off by itself— 
untouched by anyone.— Rider. 

{.—Manure for Potatoes, Ac.—I shall feel 
obliged if someone will kindly Inform me whether kainit and 
superphosphate are suitable manures for suck Grope a* 
Potatoes, Onions, Peas, ho. ? If so, how should they be 
applied, and when ? Any other information on the subject 
will be thankfully reoeived.— Mill View, Leicestershire. 

3564. — Magnolias not flowering (grandiflora, I 
believe) — Tnere are two fine Magnolias here—one with 
south aspect, and the other in aoorner with south and east 
aspect—on a wall. They have not flowered for two years! 
and how many years before that I do not know. What 
can be done to induce or help them to flower ?—0. B. A. 

3565. —Treatment of a Honeysuckle.—I had a 
nicely-growing plant of Honeyeuokle (Lonioera flexuoea) a 
year ago on a verandah, and it got out down by the winter 
frost, whioh caused it to throw up numerous email root 
shoots in the gravel paths very untidily, but it did not 
flower any more. What would be the treatment for it 
now ?—H. M. 

3566. -Plants for greenhouse heated with 
an Oil-lamp.—Wanted information as to names of plants, 
olimbers, etc., to furnish a greenhouse heated in winter 
only by an otl-iamp ? The house faoee south-weet, and to 
built against the dwelling-house over the basement, 8 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, 12 feet high from basement floor to top. 
—Crouch-end. 

8567.— Rats and Water Lilies.— I have a pond a 
good deal'frequented by water-rats. It is only about a 
foot or 18 inches deep. Would the rate be injurious to Water 
Lilies if planted in it? Water flows freely into and out 
of it, but still there is a good deal of oonfervold growth 
which gathers in it. Is there any way to prevent it getting 
on to the plants?—D. H. 

.—Tomatoes in a small house.—I have some 
Tomatoes in flower in a small house, 65 degs. night tempe¬ 
rature. I have noticed that the blooms, after some of the 
fruits have set, have, in some cases, dropped off the plants 
about a quarter of an inch from the stalks. Will someone 
kindly tell me the reason ? I give plenty of air on warm 
days, and keep the plants plentifully supplied with water. 
—Bruce. 

3569.— Orange-tree from a pip.— I have a little 
Orange-tree raised from a pip. It to about two yeafs old 
and 16 inohes high. I intend having it grafted presently, 
but the wood to as yet quite soft, except just at the base. 
Will someone kindly tell me whether it would be well to 
out it down in order to make It grow more bushy, as the 
stem, being so soft at the top, to apt to bend to one side ? 
■A. M. H. 

8570.— Vine culture —I have just taken to a green¬ 
house, 22 feet by 13 feet, heated by a flue. There are two 
Vines—Blaok Hamburgh and a white kind; roots fat- a 
border outside ; ■ terns as thiok ae my wrist. The past 
fortnight they have nioely broken into leaf. I shall be 
glad to know how to treat theee successfully—ventila¬ 
tion, watering, feeding, eta ? 1 am now using a fire.— 
F. 0. Salmon. 

3671.—Salvia ooednea nana, Ac.—Will anyone 
please let me know whether this Salvia to a perennial or half - 
hardy annual? In some catalogues it to called a perennial, 
and in others a half-hardy annual. I am afraid to plant itout 
in a bed in the flower-garden, fearing that if a perennial it 
won’t bloom this year. Also, is Ageratura Imperial, dwarf 
blue, a good plant to make up a nice blue bed, or will it be 
showy enough ?—D. 

8572.— Jasmlnum nudlflorum.— Succeeding to a 
muoh-negleoted garden, I, find a yellow winter Jasmine, 
whioh has been permitted to grow for years unpruned, 
until it has formed a dense mass 3 feet or 4 feet thiok. I 
wish my wall to look tidy, but fear if I out it right back I 
shall miss all bloom next winter. What should I do? 
Also, what to the proper season and way of pruning this 
plant under ordinary oiroumetancee ?—H. G. 

3573. — Bulbs from South Africa.—I have just 
reoeived the following bulbs from 8outh Africa. Should I 
plant them now or. keep in a oool place till autumn, and is 
a temperature of 50 degs. sufficient for them ? They are 
Wateonia iridifolla OBrieni, W. specioea, Antholyza, 
Hwmamhus cocoineus, Freeeia refraota alba, Cyrtanthus 
angustifolius, C. obliquus, C. spiralis, Satyriumooriifolium, 
Laobenalla aurea, Orinum aquaticum, and O. riparium ?— 
Tib. 

3574. — Forcing Seakale.—I have a quantity of 
two-year-old Seakale plants, whioh have been raised in a 
border of the kitchen garden, where the soil is a strong 
loam upon a stiff clay. How must I direct the gardener 
to prepare a bed upon whioh to force these plants next 
winter? When should they be removed, and what to the 
covering that should be used ? The situation is oold and 
damp, in north-west of Yorkshire.— Mrs. T., Woodlands, 

% Doncaster. 


3675.— Seeds from Algiers-—I have bad sent me 
from Algiers some seeds of the Garoupier (query, Carou* 
bier) tree, and should be glad of some information about 
It? Will it grow out-of-doors in this country, or if not, 
what amount of heat will it require ? Would It be suitable 
for planting in a large bed in a conservatory ? The seeds 
were sown In a pot in a warm greenhouse, and the 
young plants are about 2 inches high, but I do not know 
what to do next.— Grannie. 

8576 —Vines In a cool-house*—I bould be obliged 
if some friend would give me particulars how and when to 
begin to disbud Vines in a cool-house ? They have Just 
begun to show bloom. Also, about tying them in, and 
when to do them second and third time? -1 had them 
done three times last year, bat found I oould not depend 
on the men I had, so I pruned them myself, and Intend 
to do all that to required to them, if some friend will 
furnish me with all information ?—H. W. 

8577.—Keeping birds oft Peas and Cherries 
—Will someone kindly tell me the beet way to keep birds 
off Peas, also a Cherry-tree? I have a very large Cherry- 
bree-lstandard). It bears a heavy crop of fruit every year, 
but I always have to gather them before they are ripe, 
or the birds would have them all. The sparrows are the 
greatest pests I have to oontend with. With respect to 
the Peas, I can manage fairly well to keep them off with 
strings of blaok thread in their young stage, but when 
they begin to pod, then they attack them, and, to me, it 
seems impossible to keep them away, and I lose quite half 
my crop. Looality, London, E.— Pested. 

3578. —The right to rain-water.— I am living in 
one of a row of five oottages, and the rain-water from the 
whole of the roofs runs Into my rain-water cask. The 
neighbours imagine they have a right to the water, and,- at 
great inconvenience to myself, oome at all times to dip 
and take it away, oftentimes clearing the lot. Will some¬ 
one kindly say if I have a rijfht to move the outlet pipe to 
a place more suitable to myself ? If so, I shall shift it and 
pat up a door to keep the other people off my premises. 
The pipes have been there for more than twenty years, 
but the property ohanged hands about ten years ago. 
I put the oask In its present position about three years 
ago. Before that time the neighbours used to oatoh the 
water in their own baoket*.— White Aster. 

3579. — Cucumber - plants dying. — Would 
44 J. O. 0.,” or any experienced grower of Cuoumbers, aay 
what to the cause of plant* dying away in the following 
manner? First symptoms are the leaf, next the seed- 
leaf droops as if it wanted water in a day or so after 
another, and then the plant droops altogether. I have 
grown for several years, and had more or leas plants go 
off like this, and cannot trace its cause. They are grown 
in a lean-to house upon a stage above hot-water pipes. 
The plants are about 8 feet high now, and I have just had 
one go off as in previous years. I have also had soma go 
off while a dosen nioe Cuoumbers have been hanging. 
They are growing upon a mound of soil, ae to always 
advised.— Cucumber Grower. 

3580. —Chrysanthemums for cut flowers,— 
Would 44 E. M.,”tor someone elae, kindly help me with 
advice on the following? I have some nioe plants of 
Chrysanthemums of M. Deegrange, Mrs. Hawkins, and a 
few others of that section, that I wish to grow for out 
blooms only. I stopped the moat of them about three 
weeks ago, when 6 Inohes high. They are now making 
breaks. What I want to know to, am I to retain all the 
shoots from this break ? If not, how many shall I retain, 
and also at what stage of growth shall 1 remove the shoots, 
if any have to be removed ? Is it advisable to pinoh book 
the coming shoots ? If so, what length shall I allow them 
to grow before doing so? I have also a few singles. Will 
the same treatment apply to them? Any hints on their 
culture for cut bloom will greatly oblige ?—W. B. 

3681.— Marechal Niel Rose in a greenhouse 
Ac.— I have a Marshal Niel Rose in a greenhouse. From 
root to end of the boughs it to 15 feet long. At the latter 
end of January it became full of buds, and looked very 
promising, and about ten day safterwards the foliage wentoff 
ae if etruok by lightning, and I oould crumble it to powder. 
It has two stems, and about 2 feet from the ground it is 
split and crooked. They were the earns last summer. Is 
this canker ? It has a lot of green flies on It, and I cannot 
keep it olean. Sometimes I syringe it with soft-soap, and 
three or four times a week with dear water. It has thrown 
up a young shoot from the bottom just lately. It is about 
5 feet long. It looks very healthy. Would it be best fpr 
me to out the old stems out and let the young one go op, 
or remove the Rose altogether and plant auotner one with 
the roots outside the house? Also, what kind of Tep- 
soented Rose I oould have in place of the old one that 
would not be so liable to canker ?—M. A. B. 


To flit ^following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3582.— Selecting bunches of Grapes (VMs).-r- 
When a Vine shoot sends forth twobunoheeof about equal 
size and value one must be removed, and, in a general 
sense, the one to be retained should be nearest to the 
parent stem. 

3683 —Double Zinnias (0. L. If.).—Prick the seed¬ 
lings off Into 4-inch poce, and when thoroughly established 
they may be gradually hardened off. Plantirg out should 
be done-early in June In the warmest spot available, and 
the bed of soil should be deep, rich, and rather light. 

8584 —Destroying 44 American Blight” (fi. R.\ 
—Sorape out ail you can of the “blight” from the 
cankered portions and crevices of the Apple-tree branches, 
and then apply paraffin-oil or Gishuret Compound with a 
stiff brush so the affected parts. It may be done even 
now, but the beet time for the operation to during winter. 

8585.— Stopping Vines (c. E. Powell).— The Via 
shoots should be stopped at two leaves beyond the bunob, 
and if each lateral shoot has more than one bunch on It, 
remove the smallest as soon ae developed sufficiently. 
Be sure not to overcrop, and read Gardening regularly, 
and you will get all the information you require tntn 
time to time. The beet book on the Vine to 44 Vines and 
Vine Culture," by A. F. Barron, post free for 5s. 3d. from 
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353i-Oalogjm« eorragftta not flowering 
((?. Ellis).— I do not know what oan be the reason you 
keep this plant in the Oattleya-house, for I consider the 
oooleat end of the Odontogloesum-house more in aooord- 
toaoe with its requirements, and In such a position I should 
place it I oondder it entirely your own fault the plant 
being without flower.— M. B. 

3687.— Oymbldium Lowi&num (B.J.IF.).—Your 
plant which is just opening its flowers will oertainiy remain 
good until the end of May, if you keep the syringe from 
playing upon it Do not move the plant from the house 
In which it has been grown, and in which It has opened its 
flowers, because they will keep the fresher, and the plant 
will maintain its vigour better.— M. B. 

8588— Hypoc&lymom rob as bum ( J. Edin). 
—This is the name of the shrub you send. It has long, 
slender linear leaves, the rose-coloured flowers being 
seated on the axils of the leaves. I should not have 
expected to see ic so early, but I am glad to see it at any 
time. It is a native of Australia, and Bhould he potted in 
a mixture of loam and peat made sandy.—J. J. 

8589. — Lobelias in pots (B. L A ) —8ow the seed 
in a frame, and when the seedlings are up priok them off 
three in a 8-inoh pot in light loamy soil. Keep ths plants 
dose up to the glass, and give plenty of air. When the 
small pots are full of roots repot the plants into 5-inoh 
ones, m which they should he allowed to flower. The 
shoots will not need stopping unless the growth is very 
straggling. 

8590. — Bschscholtsia oalifornica (C. IT.).—You 
may sow seed of this plant where it is to flower. Sow 
thinly. It is said to be a very untidy plant; but I do not 
think it so, and its brilliant flowers should not be wanting 
in any garden. If you have not sown it in your garden 
before, you may do so now, and you will soaraely require 
to repeat the operation, as ft willoonae up in abundanoe in 
after years from self-sown seeds.—J. J. 

3591.- Cutting flown an Oleander (O. C. It).— 
Cut down the plants at onoe to lit inches or 18 inches. 
Whea the young shoots appear, and the weather is suffi¬ 
ciently mild, place it in a very sunny spot and give plenty 
of water, bringing it indoors again at about the end of 
October. This treatment ebooid ripen the wood and 
Induce it to flower well another season. The bett soil for 
the Oleaodsr le fibrous loam, with a little silver sand 
added, and it should be pressed firmly around the roots. 

3692.—Green-fly on greenhouse plants(ApA«). 
—The bsst way of desuro>ing green-fly Is by light and 
frequent fumigations with Tobaooo. When this cannot be 
dons the plants, when not in flower, should be syringed 
frequently and thoroughly with Tobacco-water. Tnie is 
best done in the evening, and then the next morning the 
plants should receive a thorough waahiog with clean rain¬ 
water, applied rather forcibly with a syringe. To prevent 
the Tobaooo-water reaching the roots the plants should be 
laid on their aides when syringed. 

8593.— Raising Marvel of Peru from seed 
<ff. 6.).—Seeds of this plant should be town as early in 
the year as possible in a warm house. As soon as ths 
sesdlings can be handled they should be pricked out in 
pots or paos about 2 ioohee apart, using a fine, free, end 
well-sanded compost. Keep them well up to the light, 
and about the end of May they may be removed to a cold 
frame, gradually inuring them to a full exposure. About 
the end of the first week in June plant them out in the 
open ground, ohooeing a sheltered and sunny spot in ths 
garden for them. 

869 k—Treatment of a Palm In a window 
(B. B.J.— As the plant in question is in good health, and 
Is root-hound, it would be an excellent time now to repot 
It into a sise larger pot, using a mixture of mellow turfy 
loam, peat, and silver sand for the oompost. Tne pot 
Miould he well drained. Press the soil around the roots 
firmly, and leave a space of about an inch below the rim of 
the pot to hold water, of which plenty is required when the 
plant is in active growth. A little weak, dear guano or 
soot-water occasionally given will he very beneficial, and 
the leaves should be sponged onoe a-week to deanse them 
from dust 

8595.— Hardy Doable Primroeee (A. R.f— 
Tbess Primroses do best in oooi, shaded quarters in ths 
summer, such as ths north side of a hedge or other screen. 
They should have plenty of weter at the roots in hot, dry 
weather, and occasional soak in gs of dear, weak soot or 
other manure-water, would, no doubt, be benefldai, 
espedally if the soil is poor. The best time to increase 
them by division ia as soon ss they have oeaaed flowering, 
and before hot, dry weather seta in. If you have no 
naturally-shaded plaoe to plant them, then a few evergreen 
branches stuck amongst them will greatly help them to 
bear the ofteo-eoorohlng summer sun. 

869a. — Propagating Hydrangeas (A. R).— 
These are very easily propagated from cuttings, which 
should he taken off in August, when the wood is partly 
matured. The cuttings should he about 8 inches or 4 inches 
in length, and the poipte of the shoots should he selected, 
cutting dean just below the third or fourth joint. They 
oan then be Inserted either singly in small pots or several 
round the side of a 0-inoh one. A good compost for them 
Is a sanly loam, and the pots should be well drained. A 
slight hot-bed should be prepared, on which plaoe an ordi¬ 
nary frame, oovered with a glased light. Plunge the 
cuttings in this, and keep them well moistened and shaded, 
and then they will soon strike root. 

8597.— Abatllon vexlllarlnm (J. Childs).—Th\s 
le the name of the plant scot. It has small leaves 
tor an Ahutllon, and the bright-red calyx and spreading 
corolla (of the flowers) of a light-yellow render it very 
oonspiouous and pleasing Abutilona are very easily- 
grown plants, requiring a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat made sandy. They require to be well-drained, 
and to be liberally treated as to water. A. Vexillarium 
may either be grown as email plants, or it Is very effective 
grown to specimen sise; but I think it most effective 
when trained upon a wall in the greenhouse, where 
It will continue to produce a display until quite ths end 
of June.—J. J. 

8698. —Treatment of an old India-rubber- 
plant (N.). —Toe plant of this, which has beoome hare 
of leaves, should he heeded back somewhat, and be plaoed 
ia a comfortably warm greenhouse. As soon as possible 
after the young growths make their appeari nos it should 


be repotted, taking away as muoh of the exhausted old 
soil as possible. Use a pot of about the same sise as the 
one it is now growing in. It should be well drained, and 
the oompost should oonsist of flbry peat and loam and 
some sharp silver sand. Return it to the warm green¬ 
house after potting, syringe the plant overhead daily, aod 
shade from not sun, and do not givs muoh water at the 
roots until active growth sets in, when plenty will he 
required. 

8599.— Sparmannla afrlcana (R . R.) —This is the 
name of the flower you send. It is an old Gape plant, 
which has been introduced into this oountry more than a 
hundred years, and is still popular for cutting, its snowy 
white flowers being very attractive all through the winter. 
There is also a double-flowered form wbioh ft very useful. 
It flowers from about 18 inobee in height, and grows some 
10 feet or 12 feet high ; but if you have no room for euoh 
large specimens, strike the young tops now, aod make more 
young plants; then, when your plants get to> large, you 
may discard them without feeling the loss. Pot tnem ia 
loam, leaf-mould, aod sand In a warm greenhouse the 
plant will oonamenoe to flower in autumn and continue all 
winter.—J. J. 


NAHBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— Y. A.—Amaryllis formoedasima 

- J. AUen.—1, Cattleya Triarue, ordinary form; 

% Odontoglossum triumphans; 8. Onddium leucochilum ; 

4, Ly caste aromatics.- M. Lewdly n.—\, Odontoglossum 

luteo-purpureum, poor form; 2, Oattleya Sohrodere ; 

3,Odontoglossum oirrhosum.- James Wood.— 3, Miltonla 

c unset a; 4, Onddium Button!; 6, Oaddium ieuoochllum. 

Cannot name the Hippeastnima.- E. Wright. — 

Cannot name the Ferna; too young. Send again 

when fronds are fertile.- H. Jarrold.— 1, Dendro- 

hium Wardianum giganteum; 2, D. thyreiflorum; 

. D. noblle Cooksoni.- Mis* Bartlett.— The specimens 

gathered from a wall is apparently Draba muralis. 
Tne other one U some Crucifer near to it; but the 
specimen is too poor to name. When sending 
again number them.- F. B., Chesham.— The Partridge¬ 
breasted Aloe (A variegata).- B. A. llagg.— Sisyrin- 

ohium grandiflorum.- J. Hayes. — 1, Oypripedium 

Sedeni; 2, Adnata Barker!; 3, Oypripedium Roebeleni; 

4, Onddium flexuoeum.- Emile Jacobson.— 1, Dendro 

bium super bum; 2 , Dendrobium formoeum giganteum; 

8, Odontogloeeum luteo-purpureum.- Mr*. Banks.— 

Dorooloum austriaoum.- A Subscriber, Dublin.— 

Acacia vertidllata.- AUona.— Ormtbogalum arabioum. 

- D S. B .—Selaginelia Krauseiaoa, frequently known 

as Lycopodium denticulatum. — Mona —Cannot name 

from a single leaf only. Send agaio when in flower.- 

Daffodil.—I, Narciwua Horsfleldi; 8, Foraytbia viridis- 

sima; 8, Phlox aubulata ; 4, Doronicum austriaoum.- 

England. —Send better specimens, and pack them sifely. 
Those sent were crushed out of reoogniUon through being 

put into a flimsy matoh-box.- Harry Windsor.—The 

specimens sent are apparently all the same. Arum macu- 

latum; bat they were muoh orushed up ia transit.- 

C. Bowlker.— Li bonis floribunda.— r E. M. D.— Andro¬ 
meda floribunda.- Cardra- -Freesia rsfraota var.- 

A. A. Hart. —Cymbidium Lowianuin. 
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of their manufacturer. A fifty-egg machine 
would oost somewhere about five guineas. Most, 
if not all, are heated by a lamp fed with paraffin. 
The incubator is best fixed in a room where 
fresh air oan gain access; but it most not stand 
in the glare of the sun, nor should it be within 
reach of hammering, or any other disturbance, 
or the frequent jars will seriously interfere with 
hatching. There is no reason why the machioe 
should not be fixed in the room to which ** Leno ” 
refers, as the warmer the place the less heat 
will be required from the lamp, but the tern* 
perature should be as equable as possible. 
“ Leno ” will not be likely to do much good by 
keeping chickens in a heated room. They are 
far better when they gain access to the fresh 
air. Of course, incubator-hatched chickens 
must be provided with artificial heat, but this 
is best provided from a regular brooder or 
foster-mother.—Dou lting. 


BIRDS. 

3600.—Feeding Canaries.—I should bo phased if 
any one of yonr readers would tell me what kind of food 
is beet for one Canaries, and for youog ones?—A Rkadml 
8801.— Robins building. -Will anyone kindly tell 
me what time of year Robins build their nests, aod it 
they build in shrubs, aod also what they feed on?—L ots* 
op Birds. 


REALLY GOOD THINGS. 

CARNATIONS.— Mrs Muir, suroerb white, 0d.; 
Germania, yellow, 9J.; Reynold's Hole, aprioot, 6d.; Mrs. 
Laird, superb blu<h, fid. ; Bride, white, 5d ; Rib;, salmon- 
rose, id: Gloire de Nanev, immense-white, 4d ; Redbraev, 
white and claret, 4d.; Salisbury, white, 44.; Sal sbury, rose, 
6d.: Pink Her ttajeny, ra&;nifi sent, 7d ; Old Crimson 
Clove, true, 2a. fi-l. doz 

EARLY - FLOWERING CHRY8ANTHS- 

Lovely hardy summer and au’-umn bloomers grand for cut¬ 
ting. Dstgraoge. whit*; Hawkins, yellow ; Rot dee Prfijood', 
crimson and gold ; Pinczs Seedling, bronze: F. Pele, red 
Pr6cocitd, golden: and other lovely varieties Twelve to 
name, including above, 2s. Sd.; 24. 4.«. 31.; 40, 7s.; forming 
an unique Collect inn. 

SPECIAL SEEDS for present sowing.- Ex- 

? uisite Sweet Pear, named kinds, mixed, 6d. and Is. pkt. 
celand Poppies, white, soarlefe, yellow, separate pr mixed, 
fid. and Is pkt Caroadon, double splendid .train, 6d. ana 
Is. Pansy, magnificent fancy, unusual. 6d and Is. Hally, 
hocks, flaest double, fid. and Is. Canterbury Bells. Sd. snd fid. 
Wallflower, blood-red and golden, 3d. and fid. pkt. White 
F-jxglove. 3d. Shirley Poppy, 3<L and 6<L Sweet William, 
best, 3d. and fid. All free. Cash. 

RICHES, Florist, Sandy-laDe, Chester. 


TO OORRBSPONDHNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not an*u?er oueries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters fo correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

H. O. IF .—Apply to Messrs. James Veiloh and Boor, 
Royal Exotio Nursery, KingVrood, Chelsea, London, S W. 

- Atnateur. — E.-idently you have grown a very good 

flower of the Malmaisou Carnation. If you have treated 
the plant in any special way we shall be glad to receive a 

note from you on the matter.- Beginner.— Please repeat 

your queries, and write each one on a separate pieoe of 
paper, and on one side of it only. There is no book that 
we know of that will give you half so much information 
aa Gardkniso Illustratxd, If you take and read ic 
regularly aod attentively.- Constant Reader and Sub¬ 

scriber.— The question aa to Water Lilies ia replied to in this 

issue of Gaxdshing, page 104.- North.—" Brown’s 

Forestry ” is the best hook for you.- James Fleming.— 

Apply to Messrs. Harkness and 8one, The Grange Nur¬ 
series, Bedale, Yorkshire. Pests.—Take in apd read 

Garden ixo Illustrated regularly, and you will get all the 

information you require.- Spruce Beer.— Write to the 

editor of Farm and Home, published at this office.- 

Edward Buckell.— Please send Orchid again. We have 

not received it.- A. M. Kitchen —Apply to Mr. E. 

Hobday, Cavendish-park Nursery, Rook-road, Cambridge. 

-IF. N. A.—Dust over the rows with soot and lime, 

and (Arcs some lines of thread over the Peas and Beans. 
- Helen H. Harris .—The Apple-tree roots have evi¬ 
dently got down into aoold, wet subsoil. Lift them and 
replant in gtod loam in November next, and well drain 

the soil if water-logged at alL- Young Gardener, Devon. 

—The Tomato-plants are hankered at the root. Have they 
been muoh orowded in the eeed pane? 

Catalogue reoeived. —Farm Seeds, dte. Met 
Toogood and Sons, Southampton. 

Books received — “ Manures: How to Make and 
Use Them,” by Frank W. Semper; " Onions for Proflr," 
by T. Greiner; “Celery for Profit," by F. Greiner. Pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. W. A ties Burpss and Co., Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. ___ 

POULTRY & RABBITS. 

3422 —Chickens and an incubator. 

“ Zeno " does not make it clear what particu¬ 
lars he stands in need of. The eggs are placed 
in the machine as soon aa possible after they are 
laid, freshness being a most important part of 
the business. It is a mistake to use stale eggs, 
even under a hen, but to do so with an incubator 
is to oourt failure. Incubators are of various 
prices, according to their size and the reputation 


IS. PER DOZ., FREE.— Polyanthus, Pinks, 

A Geum; la. 3d., Auriculas, from beat str tins, White Viola* 
(HopeLouo).—B. ARM1TAOK. Horbary, York*. 


tXtTTite Flowers \ white flowers m 

" * — Hartland’s “ Snowdrift," Double White Fimbriated 

Popp?- Will give immeuae quantities ot bloom sown now. 
The flower* are beautifully cut, resembling " slit-up " tissue 
paper. Seed 6d._per packet from —HARTLAND, Beadsman. 
Cork, Ireland. Established 1810._ 


H ARDY FERNS. -40 rare roots, 16d. ; luO, 
2a 9J .free, llso»t«—M«(den-hair, Polystich urn, Oe* orach. 
Adiantum &o. — H, ANDREWS. Shute. Axmineter, Devon. 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—1 doz. beat Exhibi- 

u tics varieties, including Mra Spaulding, Mrs. 8. Coleman, 
La Tfiomphtnta, and others of equal mtrtt, carefully packed, 
free, for la. 61. Old Crimson Clove, 8 for Is. 6d., or 2i. 9d. 
doz —GRANGE Shepperton green. Middlesex. 

H.OOD KING HENRY (MERCURY).—The 

U grandest vegetable in culr ivation, superior to Asparagus, 
40 plants, 2a. 6d.. free. - T. HALL, 2. Roeooe-atreat. Scar boro. 


AMERICAN JBELLBINU, grand Auriculas, 

** Hepaticas, Is.; " Dusty Miller" Auriculas (double, ruby), 
Yello v Primroses, 4 b doz., free.—LAN E . Sydenham, Belfast. 

(GERANIUMS, autumn rooted cuttings.— 

U Scarlet Vesuvius, la 3d. do*.: 7s. 100. Flower of 
Spring, Is. 8d. do*. Perilla (bronze), 2s. doz., post free for 
cash.—JAMES BARTON. Northbridge-*traet,Robertabridge 
Sussex 


PERNS I—Trade.—Stove and greenhouse, 25 
A sorts, M-in. poU, 12s. 100 Large, In 6-in. pots, fix doe. ; 
seedlings, Ss. 100. Oyperns, Grevilleai, Rhodantha, and 
A roll vs, 8s. dos Pious, Palms, Marguarites, Hydrangeas, 
and Pelargoniums, la. each. A can aa cum. large, as. and 8s. 
dos , 6-in. pots. Pteris tremula and A ouneotum, for making 
large plants quickly, lfig- and 20a. 100, packed ana put on rail 
bee for cash.—J. SMITH, Lo n don PernNurssry, Lmgk 
bwo’-tanethm. London. B.W_ 


I7IOLETS—Flaut now for fine blooming next 

v season Wellaians^ giant ainyle blue,^ 2s. fid. doz. C 


_ __ _ Oo«nte 

Brazza, double wnite. La ly H. Campbe'i, double blue, very 
sweet, 3s. fid. doz. Hardy plants in beautiful kinds. Lists 
bee. Iceland Poppies. Cornflowers, Mrs. Rinkins Pink, and 
many other good things. Is. doz.-M r*. WATaON, Heswall, 
Ch-shlre. 


OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

O Dble. Ivy Geraniums, 6 Heliotropes, 3 Fuohaias, 3 French 
Lavender, 2s.. free. Also 24 Yellow Oaloeolarias, Is. fid, 
free.-A TOMKDL Florist, 8idcup. Kent._ 


OURPLUS PLANTS —10 Begonias, 1 Spar- 

U mannia, 1 Brugmonsia, 3 Dble. Petunias, 3Pileas, 3 Isolepis, 
2 Ferns, 8 Fuchsias, 8 Ohrj sxnlhemums, 6 Geraniums. 2 
Coronillas, 2 Genistas, 1 Vallota, 2 Holanums, 2 Bouvsrdias, 
5t plants, 4s. fid. free. New Chrysanthemums, E Beckett. 
Mrs Beckett, and 1 beautiful Palm, worth 3s., gratis with 
order.—Head Gardener. 46. Warwiok-rd.. Banbnrv. 


A/TERCURV (King Henry)—To cut in May 
-ID- nnd onward plant now. Is delioioas, superior to 
Asparagus, no extra cultivation, crown roots, 60l_Ss , free.— 
ANDERSON. Mill Hill Gardens. Lorg >-utton, Wisbech. 
TIAHLIAB a Speciality. — Dahlias, strong 
D plants. Show, Pom pone, and Cactus, flaest arieGer, 
named, 3s. fid. per doz , poet free. Catalogue on application. 
-JOHN THORNTON, Lomb Hall, DrighUngtoa, Bradford. 
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OHRYSANTHBMPMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The present is a busy time amongst cultivators. 
No matter for what purpose the plants are 
grown, neglect now in any of the details means 
failure later on in the season. It is only by 
grappling with the work as the proper season 
comes round that it can be kept in oheek along 
with so many other matters connected with the 
garden. The recent bright weather experienced 
has had the effect of improving the appearanoe 
of the plants very much in some instances. No 
matter in what form they are to be trained, one 
thing is most essential to snooess—a sufficiency 
of space for each plant. Far better it is to grow 
a less number than to overburden one’s space to 
the detriment of all. I purpose to refer briefly 
daring the present article to the immediate 
want* of the plants nnder the various methods 
of culture. There is no disputing the fact that 
those grown for the 

Production of large blooms, not necessarily 
for exhibition, but for home use, meet with the 
greater favour, therefore I will deal with those 
first. As stated in a previous article, the plants 
should be encouraged to grow with three shoots 
after making their first break, this being the 
number of blossoms each plant is to carry; it is 
not possible to obtain the best resales from 
plants that are allowed to carry more than one 
bloom on each shoot. When they are restricted 
to the number stated the whole energy of each 
branch is concentrated into the single flower, 
and with so much better results too. As a 
rule, the plants make their first natural break 
during the first three weeks in May, sometimes 
earlier, owing to unforeseen causes and the 
manner in which the cuttings were prepared. No 
matter when this break takes place it should be 
dealt with promptly ; neglect during this period 
means a waste of energy. All snperauous shoots 
ought to he promptly removed, restricting the 
number to three. Those are generally the best 
nearest the point of the plant, although in ex¬ 
treme cases one, or even more, of these will form 
bloom bods. These also must he cut off with a 
view of encouraging those lower down to grow 
strong. Standards are by some persons thought 
highly of ; they need not be of the pattern some¬ 
times seen, where the plants are so olosely tied 
in that the blooms look jost as though they were 
moulded in some particular form, so many inches 
•part. The forms of standard Chrysanthemums 
that I recommend are those allowed to grow 
freely, after the heads, so to speak, are formed, 
«nd left to flower at will, disbudding none of the 
blooms, hut allowing all to develop. In this case 
the free-flowering varieties are to he chosen, 
such as Mrs. G. Bundle in the incurved section, 
Source d’Or and Bouquet Fait in the Japanese 
list. In addition to these, many varieties of the 
Pompon Anemone, Pompon and Single-flowered 
aorta are peculiarly well adapted to this method 
of training. There are some, though, who prefer 
the neatly trained heads and restricted flowers. 
The Jarain and Prirfe^fi^d «amUiw of the 


Inonrved section are the best; they lend them* 
selves to this form of growth easier. The prepara¬ 
tion of the plants up to a certain stage is the 
same in both methods. The main point to observe 
now is to select those plants whicn are straight in 
the stem and encourage them to grow upright 
until the desired height is attained—viz., 3 feet 
or 3 feet 6 inches. If the plant does not make 
its first natural break before that point is reached 
pinch out the point. This induces other side* 
shoots to form, which make the formation of the 
future he*d. Reduce these shoots to four, and 
when these have grown G inches long again top 
them. Place a short stake to each plant to pre¬ 
vent an accident to the leading stem. Chrys¬ 
anthemums grown in 

Low specimen form fiud many admirers, as a 
visit to some of our leading exhibitions will 
testify. Although this form of training is much 
condemned by some persons, certainly the ex¬ 
hibitions would lose mnch of their attractive¬ 
ness if well-grown and skilfnlly-trained plants 
were absent. They are not useful for catting 
purposes, as a partial loss of the blooms spoils 
their appearanoe. However, bash-plants can 
easily he grown, which provide a quantity of 
flowers for cutting; therefore there is no need to 
spoil the appearanoe of the trained plants for 
that purpose. There are two methods of pro¬ 
ducing specimens—one is growing them to a 
large size—say, 5 feet in diameter, with 200 
blooms on each plant; the other is limiting the 

S lants to about 3 feet in diameter, with from 
D to 50 blooms of high-class merit, quality 
being the first consideration. Plants of this 
type are more desirable than those grown for 
mere size, as the quality of the flowers must then 
be a secondary consideration, and plants unduly 
stretched out are not so pleasant to look at. 
To grow Chrysanthemums in this form the out- 
tings need striking early to give the plants a long 
season of growth ; when the first shoot ia 4 inches 
high the point should be nipped out of it to 
induce side branches to form, which gives the 
basis of the fntnre specimen. When these side 
•hoots are 5 inches long top them again. The 
plants intended for specimens will now be about 
that stage in growth. As growth progresses 
place a few small stakes to the shoots, gradually 
training them outwards and thus preventing 
them from being broken, as they easily slip off 
at this stage. The plants most now have a 
position in a oold frame close to the glass, where 
the growth will not be drawn up weakly. The 
leaves of each plant must stand clear of those of 
its neighbour. Any defect in the foliage would 
be detrimental to their appearance later on. 
The plants will now require a shift into pots 
6£ inches in diameter, from these they will go 
into those in which they are to flower—12-inch 
for the largest specimens and 11-inch for the 
smaller. Plants intended to he grown as 
Bushes, to give a quantity of flowers rather 
than quality, will now have their shoots 5 inches 
long if they were topped in January. They 
may now nave a second topping, which will 
induce a larger number of shoots to grow at the 
base . Plants for the same method of training, 
bat not rooted until the early part of February, 
will have been topped a couple of weeks sinoe, 
and now he making vigorous shoots; thes) 


should be again topped whin the growth is 
4 inches long. Shift the plants on into larger 
pots as desired by the state of their roots. On 
no account allow them to become root-bound, 
or they require so much more care in watering, 
and the growth is interfered with. Abundance 
of water is neoessary in all stages to supply 
their dne wants at thiB season. E. M. 


3580 — Chrysanthemums for cut 
flowers. —I presume “ W. B.” prefers a 
quantity of bloom to a few of large size. In 
that case the plants might be topped once more, 
when the shoots resulting from the last topping 
have grown 5 inches long. Afterwards, allow 
the shoots to grow away ^uninterruptedly, 
neither topping nor thinniDg them whatever. 
Allow all the flower-buds that form to develop ; 
a nice lot of blossom will resalt from this method 
of growing them. The same treatment applies 
eqnally well to the single varieties. Pots 
8 inches in diameter are large enough for even 
the strongest plants ; some, indeed, will succeed 
in those an inch less. At no time should the 
•oil be allowed to become dry ; the plants will be 
all the better if liberally fed when the pots in 
which they are to flower are full of roots. 
Whatever kind of stimulant is employed it 
should be used weak, and often, in preference to 
the opposite. A change of food is benefioial 
even to Chrysanthemums. Liquid-manure from 
the cow-shed or stable, to which is added a 
small quantity of soot, is good to commence 
with, changing it then for Borne of the various 
kinds of artificial manures so freely advertised, 
choosing showery weather for applying these. 
While employing chemical manures, it is not 
wise to use them stronger than recommended 
by the vendors. Very often an extra dose, 
given, perhaps, with good intentions, ia fatal to 
sneoess. All kinds are easy of application. As 
a rule, they are sprinkled on the snrface and 
watered in with clear water. Daring showery 
weather the rain does the latter.—E. M. 


3577. —Keeping birds from Peas and 
Cherries. —I have no doubt but that if black 
thread were run from end to end of the row of 
sticks in lines about 3 inches apart from the 
ground upward that it would be found to effec¬ 
tually protect the crop of Peas from the Spar¬ 
rows. If it is Sparrows that eat the Cherries I 
believe the black thread would also protect 
them. I know that this material will keep the 
Sparrows from the Pear-blossoms in the spring. 
It is also a sure protection against birds for 
the bnds of bush-fruit, Crocuses, Cabbage-seeds, 
Early Lettuce, Ac. ; but in this locality (Ports¬ 
mouth) the 8parrows give over doing mischief 
for a season as summer approaches. They do 
not uijare the fruit nor the Peas in the pods. 
If other birds injure the Cherries tanned netting 
would he found a good protection. It is adver¬ 
tised in Gardening very cheaply.—L. C. K. 


-There is nothing that will answer the purpose so well 

as the ordinary netting sold (or the purpose. The neareet 
florist will probably be able to tell you where you can 
obtain it.—A. G. Butler. 

8652.—Flowers for a grave.-Tuftad Panties, 
white and bine, will salt the petition very well, and will 
bloom pretty well alT hinut ip.-- II , H. 
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OARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Young plants of Tree Carnations will require shifting on t 
and when established will do better in frames than houses. 
To do these well they most have good loam, and if the loam 
of any particular neighbourhood is not suitable it will be 
better to get some from a district where Carnations do 
well. The same remark applies to Chrysanthemums, 
though these plants require heavier loam than Carnations. 
There is a very great deal in getting the right kind of soil; 
loam forms the basis of good plant oulture, and it is worth 
some effort to get the right kind and quality. The soft, 
silky loams are the best, as gritty matter can be added 
when required. Next to good loam, which is used more 
especially for soft-wooded plants, good peat is an absolute 
necessity for hard-wooded stuff, and it is not often that 
much relianoe can be placed upon local supplies. It is far 
better to purobase the small quantities required for small 
collections of plants than use the material obtainable from 
some of the local sources. This is the best season for 
repotting hard-wooded plants In shifting on healthy 
young specimens do not break the ball nor yet lacerate 
the outside roots by digging among them with a pointed 
sttok, as is sometimes reoommended. All that is required 
is to turn the plant out carefully, remove the crocks from 
the bottom, and fix the ball of the plant firmly upon the 
foundation of drainage and rough peat whioh has been 
oarefully prepared for it, arranging ihe ball so that there 
will be one dear inch of space at the top when the potting 
is oompleted to rsoeive the water. B ) special y careful 
not to sink the oollars of hard-wooded plant) too deep in 
the soil. Earthing up the stems will be fatal; ram the 
soil in firmly and repot when the roots are in a healthy 
state as regards moisture, neither too wet nor too dry, 
and then the day after potting give a good soaking with a 
rosed pot, and afterwards trust to the old expedient 
familiar to every plant grower of tapping the pot. 
Solanums which have been raided from seeds or outtings 
should be potted off and shifted on and kept in warm, 
close houses or pits to get strong. Free growth, pinching 
if necessary, is essential for the next two months. Tuen 
harden off and stand outside on ooal-ash beds, keeping 
them well supplied with water. Old plants, after being 
shortened back a little, may as soon as they break be 
shifted into 32 sized pots, and be grown outside to get the 
berries well set. Sometimes these plante are turned out 
of pots Into a warm border, and they usually do very well 
so treated ; but the b:-rries are then later in ripening, and 
some time is lost Is getting the plante established. Shade 
Is necessary now lor dowering plants. 


Stove. 

There Is still time to put in cuttings of anything cf 
whioh young stock may be required, as the soft jonng 
shoots will quiokly Strike in a brisk bottom-heat if kept 
close. One of the evils to bs guarded against now is over- 
Crowding; but suoh things as Eu chart see, Amaryllis, and 
Begonias may be moved to an intermediate house or warm 
vinery if the plante are quite free from mealy-bug Palms, 
Aralias, Anthuriums, and Crotons are constantly growing 
larger from year to year* and sooner or later some of then! 
have to be disposed of or saorifioed in some other way. It 
is generally possible to exchange large plants for small 
ones of newer introduction, and it is quite possible to keep 
a collection of plante whioh are well oared for up to date 
In the matter of new things in this way by exchanges, if 
the matter is sanctioned by the employer, but not other¬ 
wise. The training of stove climbers (Allamandas, Clero- 
dendrons, Bougainvilleas, and StephanotiB) should have 
frequent attention, and, if the plants are grown in pots, 
the fast-growing shoots must not be allowed to twine 
about indiscriminately, or there will be a difficulty in 
taking them down to get them arranged on the wire 
trainers when the blossom-buds appear. Seedling Scr^pto- 
carpi and Gloxinias will do better in a olose pit, where 
they oan be shifted on as they require more space. M .ny 
Orchids whioh have oompleted their blooming will require 
repotting or basketing; very rough fibrous peat, with 
fresh Sphagnum obopped small, forms the best oompost, 
the pots to be half filled with drainage. In using suoh 
porous materials it 1 b neoessary to press them down 
firmly. 

Ferns under Glass. 

These are getting into good condition now, as moet of 
the old fronds of Maiden-hairs will have been weeded out 
Where Ferns are required for cutting the shade must be 
of a very light character. I prefer scrim blinds to roll up 
and down, as In this way there is a considerable part of 
the day when the plants will be growing under bright, 
dear glass, and this would not be the case if summer 
doud or whitening Is employed ; and where appearances 
have to be etudied blinds are beet Seedlings the spores 
Of whioh were sown in winter will now be ready for 
prioking off into pans or boxes, to be afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to small pots. It is a great mistake to crowd 
young growing specimens; it quite spdls them for the 
time being. 

Propagating-house. 

The stock of bedding plants will now be pretty well 
provided for, and as soon as room can be spared there are 
eeedllng Begonias snd other young stuff to be helped on. 
This is a good time for grafting Oranges or any other hard- 
wooded plants. The process is very simple. The soion or 
graft, whioh should be a young, healthy shoot, is plaoed 
on the side of the stock, a slip of bark and wood having 
been removed in such a manner as to leave a small tongue 
of bark at the bottom, into whioh the base of the scion is 
fitted. The bark of stook and scion should join on at 
least one side. Tie with moderate flrmnesi, and reduce the 
head of the stook a little, but still leave on plenty of 
foliage to keep the sap in circulation. The plants after 
grafting must be kept olose and shaded till the union is 
complete. Au expert hand has but few failures. 

Gold Pita and Frames. 

As the bedding plants oan be moved on to temporary 
shelters, some of the pita may be got ready for Melons, 
Cucumbers, Green Ginger, or Capsicums. Bottom-heat 


is neoessary for Ououmbers and Melons, and this can 
generally be supplied now with stable-manure, sometimes 
mixed with any of the waste materials to be found in the 
garden, suoh as Grass obtained from the lawns. The best 
prepared beds should be reserved for the Melons, as to 
obtain good-flavoured, well-grown Melons the bottom* 
heat must be continuous. I have had occasionally good 
Melons when the bottom-heat deolined before the fruits 
were ripe in a bright, sunny season. 

Window Gardening. 

Many are now beginning to make arrangements for the 
outside window display. Boxes are being repainted and new 
boxee made. If more effort was made to cover the boxes with 
foliage and flowers by planting creepers and other free- 
growing plants along the front, the material with whioh 
the boxes are made or its colour will not muoh signify. I 
think a perfectly planted box should be completely 
hidden within a very short time of its being filled. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The ground now is very dry, and at present there are no 
signs of rain. Light soils should be firmed by treading This 
will be beneficial to Carnations, Pansies, Boses, and moat 
things whioh have bad the spade or fork used among them 
during ihe late winter or early spring. Masses of Wallflowers 
are now very bright and sweet, and 1 find they always 
flower best in firm ground. The middle of May is quite 
time enough to sow Wallflowers for next years' blooming. 
Canterbury Beils and other Campanulas should be sown at 
onoe to get the plants strong for blooming next season. 
Flower setd* will not grow till rain ooroes unless they are 
watered, and in all oases watering should beoombined 
with shading. Rhubarb leaves spread flat on the ground 
are better than most things for assisting the germination 
of seeds. Newly-plan ted Evergreens are having a bad 
time, and many things will suffer, and not a few lost 
altogether, unless some pains are bestowed upon them. 
The first thing is to muloh with old manure or Grass or 
something; the seoond is to give water enough to keep 
all the roots in a moist condition ; the third in the oats 
of valuable specimens is, if passible, to rig up some tem¬ 
porary shade and use a syringe or garden engine freely 
once or twice a day over the foliage. With proper atten¬ 
tion there will be no lossee. In purchasing new hardy 

J slants for the borders or rockery, what an advantage It is 
n a season like th* present to have them in p -ts, it makes 
transplanting a certainty. Ampelopsis Veitohi, Clematis, 
Passion-flowers, and other kinds of creepers m»y be 
plan led now out-of-doors to oover walls. 

Fruit Garden. 

Continue disbudding Peaches on walls, and havs the 
Tobacco-powder distributor handy in oiee insects are 
present. This saves suoh a lot of time and trouble. At 
present the fruit prospects have not suffered materially ; 
some of the bloesoms will fall, as a matter of couise, to the 
manifest benefit of the crop and the trees too. Very few 
people have the oourage to thin fruit sufficiently, so that 
a or Id night or two, which does the work for them, may 
be looked upon ai a blessing in disguise. The sumhine 
bar done wonders for fmit oulture under glass Praches. 
Grapes, Figs, and Melons never looked better, but though 
this glorious sunshine? has glaldened the gardeners’ 
heart, it has increased the work immensely. M -Ions havs 
rushed up, requiring almost daily attention in tying and 
stopping, Vines have demanded constant attention in 


• In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work* may be done from ten days to 
• fsetniykt later than is here indieated with equaUygood 
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thinning, stopping, and tying down. In the early_ 

sub-laterals have grown at a wonderful rate, necessitating 
oonstant rubbing out or pinching. Below the branches 
the best course is to cut out, and above the branch pinch 
in to one leaf. There are various opinions about feeding 
Vines. When the borders are shallow and the drainage 
ample, stimulants, either sprinkled on the surfaoe and 
watered in or dissolved in the water and applied in this 
way, must be used very freely. I like to begin the use of 
stimulants as soon as the berries are thinned, and give 
a further dressing when the stoning is completed. What¬ 
ever stimulant is used is sprinkled on the border and 
wa*.ered in. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Early Potatoes that were planted in February still now 
push through the soil, and must be sheltered in some way, 
or the frost will cut them off. Drawing a ridge of dry soil 
over them will save them for a time, but this is a kind of 
negative protection ; tome sort of covering would be better. 
I have saved a crop by sticking Bvsrgrsen branches among 
the plants and J caving them there. No branch ehould be 
long ehough to shelter the Potatoes when they grow 
taller than they are now. What a nuisance sparrows are 
among young Peas as soon as they come through the 
ground. Wire guards are effectual so long as the Pees do 
not grow through bofore that time arrives. Tne guards 
must be taken off and the sticks plaoed to the Peas. Tnere 
is more than one way of using Pea sticks. The beet way 
is to stiok them In the ground m a slanting position. When 
one side of the ro* has been staked, place the eticks on 
the other side in a reverse position. Fewer stioks will 
suffice by this way of using them over the upright plant. 
Continue to prick out Celery and see that a sufficient 
stook of Winter Greens it grown. Even the early 
districts might sow now. Give liquid-manure to Cauli¬ 
flowers and Lettuoes. Asparagus beds in cutting will be 
benefited by a free and copious application of house 
sewage ; if very strong dilute it with plain water. It has 
been a good time to wage successful war upon the weeds * 
the hoe in dry, sunny weather is a splendid tool. I am in 
favour of the Dutch hoe because it leaves a free and open 
surfaoe. The hoer that treads on his work sometimes plants 
the weeds again. e. Hobday. 

Work la the Town Garden. 

Even in nnheated booses Tomatoes may now be safely 

S lanted out; but, of course, only strong and carefully 
ardened plants ought to be employed, while. If they have 
to stand In any way near the glass, some mats, sacking, 
or a bund of some kind must be drawn over the roof on 
frosty or very oold nights. During the summer season, 
or, say, from the middle of April until the end of Ootober, 
Tomatoes succeed very well in town gardens, and with 
proper treatment bear abundantly ; but during the reet of 
the year they are not worth house room unices the atmos¬ 
phere is moderately pure and light and sunshine plentiful. 
The planting-out system Is also deoldedly preferable to 
culture, though the plants usually eaooeed remark¬ 


ably well in boxes of moderate sise. Pelargoniums of the 
Zonal section are now breaking into a beautiful bloom, 
and even in smoky localities produoe a very gay effsot, 
though neither the trusses nor pips are ever quite so lam 
as in pure country air. Five-inch and 6-inch pots are the 
best sue in whioh to flower the plante, unless large speci¬ 
mens are wanted, when they may be potted on into 8-in oh 
or 9-inch sizes ; hue In all oases large pote are undesirable. 
Always pot firmly, using good rion loam, and keep the 

f dants on a cool bottom near the glass, with plenty of air 
n fine weather and light shade from hot sun in summer. 
Plants to flower from April till July or August should be 
potted the end of February, and another batch potted 
the end of May will oome in to succeed them until the 
November fogs set in, after which the blooms will refuse 
co expand where the air is more than very slightly smoke 
laden. The Ivy-leaved varieties also are extremely 
floriferous and useful, especially for window-boxes, 
balconies, hanging-baskets, dm. These need even less 
pot-room than the last, and do not soon suffer from wont 
of water, but when in full bloom and pot-bound both 
classes should be rather liberally supplied with weak 
liquid-manure. Asters, Stoolu, and other half hardy 
annuals may now be suooesefully sown on a sheltered 
border of light rich soil outside, and in this way often do 
better in the end than thaee sown under glaes, ss they ore 
less liable to become drawn or to damp or shank off, 
though they are, of course, later in coming into bloom 
than those suited the beginning of this month. The 
Salpiglossis are very pretty subjects in this class with 
beautifully veined blossoms, and suitable either for pot 
oulture or the open borders; these are better sown early. 
Bouvardiaa are now breaking into fresh growth, and must 
be freely syringed over head, but keep ins soil ou the dry 
side and repot when a little advanced. B. O. R. 

THfl OOMIHG Wltt'l WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 29 th 
to May 6th. 

Planted several rows of Scuilet Runners. Dwarf French 
Beans were sown on a warm border a fortnight ago; ibtew 
will be sheltered when they oome up to protect from 
spring hosts Planud out Cauliflowers raised under 
glass; the earliest Cauliflowers are ooming on under hand- 
lights, and a long row has been planted in a trench along 
the front of a forcing-house close to the wall. I have cut 
Cauliflower?: from tn e trench even before those were ready 
under the lights. I mention this to show that where 
there are no lights early Cauliflowers may be had by 
planting in a very warm position in a vyell-manurtd 
trenoh, with a ridge of toil to form a protection along the 
f .ont. S jwed the main crop of Beet. I do not wanilarge, 
cause roots. Chicory» also for forcing, has just been 
sown. 1 have sometimes sown Chicory a fortnight later, 
and the roots were quite large enough; if sown too early 
the plants “ bolt ’’ when placed in heat. Planted out early- 
sown Leeks in trenches; also two rows of early Celery. 
Sowed eevwral kinds of Marrow Peas, including Veitch's 
Perfection and Ne Plus Ultra. I want a good many Peas at 
the end of July and through August and September. Used 
the hoe everywhere among growing crops to keep down 
weeds and mitigate the effects of drought. Drew earth 
over early Potatoes whioh are pushing through the soit 
Put in cuttings of various kinds of Herbs, including Sage; 
Thyme, Tarragon, Ac. Sowed Chervil and made a new 
bed of Mint. By thrusting a knife down a few inobes into 
the soil the young shoots can be out off wilh roots attached, 
and these planted out 6 inches apart will soon fill up anq 
be useful for gathering. Mulohed all outtings with an inch 
or so of old leaf-mould between the rows. Put in a lot of 
Mrs. Sinkins Pink outtings on a hot bed ; the plants are 
intended for foroing. Through a press of other matters 1 
am later than usual with these this season ; the cuttings 
were taken from the forced plants, and will soon form 
roots. Bowed Spinaoh between rows of Peas. Repotted 
Azaleas and other bard-wooded plants which have flowered; 
the plants will be kept rather wai mer and closer for the 
present to enoourage root aotlon and consequent growth. 
Dug over and prepared a piece of land tor sowing hardy 
plants, suoh as Wallflowers, Sveet Williams, Hollyhocks, 
Ac. Watered reoently-planted trees and shrubs; this la 
being done about twice a week, and will be continued 
until rain falls oopiously. Wok-trees hsve also been 
watered, speoial attention being given to stone fruits 
against south walls. Cummenced disbudding Peaches, 
meeting ihe advances of the green-fly by the use of 
Tobacco-powder; this is supeiior at this early season, 
when the nights are often cold, to all forms of yvashing. 
Divided the stock of Double White Primulas; they wen 
heavily mulched some weeks ago with Coooaflbre and 
sand, and roots had begun to form, so tha. I expect every 
pieoe will make a good plant by the end of the summer. 
Pricked out Stocks and Asters in beds in the open air; 
some of these will be wanted for filling up in a difficult 
position where strong plants alone will succeed. Planted 
out a lot of Campanula pyramidalis (China ley Campanula) 
to form a background to a long border. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers in a house ; also tied down and stopped; thf 
growth bos been marvellous during the late sunny 
weather. Thinned Orapesin the second house, and took out 
a few more berries from Hamburghs in an early house which 
have now about finished stoniDg. Of course, not muoh 
thinning is left to be done now; but, a few bunches 
appearing too crowded, it was better to cut out a few or 
the smaller berries, so that those left might have room to 
grow to the full size. Top-dressed Vine-borders with 
artificial manures, ohiefiy Patent Silicate. I used this last 
season, and found it very beneficial to the Grapes ; it may 
be used freely without doing barm. I have used 2 lb. to 
the square yard, and shall probably repeat the dressing 
later on in the oaee of the late varieties. Shifted on late- 
struok Chrysanthemums into 5-inch pote; the earliest 
plants have just been plaoed in 7-lnoh pots, and will 
shortly be plaoed In the open air altogether; at present 
they are standing under a framework of wood, oovered at 
night with canvas. 

Drawing* for Gardening."— Readers wiU 
kindly remember that we are glad to gee specimens of 
beautiful or rare fitnoert and good fruits and vegetables 
far drawing. The drawings so mads will be engraved in 
the best manner , and will appear in due couth in 
(Uu>anm ULtnmuTzp. 
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TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

" LAROE-FLOWERED OR HYBRID 
CLEMATIS. 

The accompanying engraving shows the effective 
beanty and interest that a good variety of. 
Clematis may possess when well grown and not 
too much restricted or trained. A wreath of 


qnite easy to root their branches by layering 
them under a large flattish stone, and plants so 
propagated are the best, albeit the process is a 
slow one. On light and warm sandy or gravelly 
l soils these plants enjoy a top-dressing or mulch¬ 
ing of short, well-decomposed manure every 
\ spring, or manure-water may be applied with 
advantage after growth has begun. B. 


quantity of foliage is diminished, this has an 
effect upon the maturation of the growth. Cow- 
manure is a capital stimulant for plants that do 
not make a sufficiency of growth. Lightly 
scratch the surface, and lay on a 2-inoh covering 
of freshly-gathered manure. As this decays it 
mixes with the soil. The manurial effects are 
washed down to the roots. S. P. 



silver stars like this enforces our admiration, 
even although the background be only an old 
black fence of tarred boards, a few wires being 
strained across it to keep the plant from falling 
down. Seeing how bold and lovely these larger 
hybrid Clematises are when vigorously grown, 
the wonder is that we so seldom see them used 
in places almost overdone with the forms of C. 
Jackmani. Such noble varieties as Lady 
Caroline Neville, lanuginosa, lanuginosa nivea, 
Lady Bovill, Symeiana Henryi, Standishi, 
Stella, or Vesta can scarcely ever become too 
plentiful. Some of the double-flowered kinds 
are also very handsome when well established, 
especially Lucie Lemoine or Mme. Van Houtte, 
and I know a fine old specimen of C. Sieboldi 
that is a picture every autumn when covered 


The White-flowered Wistaria —One 

rarely sees this beautiful climber, although the 
blue-flowered type, W. sinensis, is common. 
The white variety is like it in everything except 


TRANSPLANTING RHODODENDRONS. 
This is the best time of the whole year for 


the flowers, which are pure-white, in delicate 
contrast to the species, and the two might be 
planted together with happy effect. The variety 
is a climber well worth growing, but it is not 
common as yet. A variety I sometimes see 
mentioned in catalogues is the double ; but it is 
a poor thing—double-flowered, it is true, but not 
of the slightest beauty or value. Wistarias like 
a sunny spot and a light soil. There are other 
varieties of the Wistaria, but the white is the 
most beautiful.—C. T. 

Pyrus japonica virginalis.— Those 


practised the roots remain practically inactive 
several months, and when they become soddeaed 
with rains they are much more likely to be 
injured by frost. Not that there is any likeli¬ 
hood of frost ever killing a Rhododendron, but 
it may receive such a check that little pro¬ 
gress is made for a season or two; but where 
the planting is deferred until the spring, none 
of these risks are experienced. Rhododendrons 
will grow most luxuriantly in the natural soil in 
some districts, even where no peat is to be found, 


both are remarkably good ; ihe cieatuy liut of 
the ordinary white variety goes well with the 
red as with the pure white. All are blooming 
freely in the open air just now, and any position 
appears to suit them—the most preferable from 
east, southwards to west. I do not think the 
Pyruses are sufficiently appreciated as plants in 
pots for flowering in a cold-house in < aily spring. 
It is in this way I grow virginalis, and it is 
remarkable how long it remains in flower, and 
how successfully it blooms. In this respect it 
contrasts most favourably with the fleeting 
character of Pyrus Pissardi.—D. 

Berberis D&rwini —Often as I have urged 
the usefulness and beauty of this Barberry as a 
plant for walls, especially for comparatively 
dwarf ones, I am un&ble to resist again mention¬ 
ing it, for on my cottage at the present time it 
is truly lovely—notably, a plant encircling a 
bow window having a west aspect. In addition 


prevent the undue obstruction of light, these 
shoots (especially on the mullions) are after 
flowering spur-pruned. By so doing we certainly 
lose the bluish-purple berries, but to make 
amends for such, a few growths of the Flame- 
flower (Tropseolum speciosum) are led up these 
shoots. These in autumn bloom profusely and 
also berry, so I think the loss of the Barberry 
berries, in this instance, is amply and in¬ 
terestingly replaced. Neither does this arrange¬ 
ment appear to be in the least detrimental to 
the Barberry, for it is annually a mass of bloom. 


White Clematis on a fence. 


produced with great profusion in April, are 
individually quite a little rosette of delicate 
pink. It may be grown as a bush, but it is best 
as a wall climber, and in many small gardens 
space can be found for this shrub, which is 
perfectly hardy, not troublesome to grow in any 
way, but likes sunshine. The flowers appear 
before the leaves and one gets a mass of bloom. 


with its purple-centred rosettes of a soft straw 
colour. Other good single kinds arc : Miss 
Bateman, Mrs. Bateman, Othello, Lord Londes- 
borough, Fair Rosamond, and Fairy Queen, and 
a good double-flowered variety of a rich-purple 
colour is the well-known Countess of Love¬ 
lace. As wall or trellis climbers all the best 
varieties deserve notice, but it is necessary to 
be careful in planting, or failures will be 
numerous. Good strong plants in pots are best 
to begin with, and these should be planted out 
in the position selected for them after all danger 
of severe frosts is past, say the middle of May. 
In obtaining these plants, one should be careful 
to find out u they have been lifted from open- 
air plunging-beds, or whether they have just 
been taken out of a warm greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture. A practised eye will see this in a moment, 
but an amateur might not notice the difference, 
and in the latter case injury to the plants or 
actual loss would follow their being at once 
planted out-of-doors before May or June. 
Another drawback is that nearly all these plants 
are grafted on roots of wild or common kinds, 
and the union is often so slight that they are 
easily broken by a touch or in transit. Wherever 
plants of the best sorts are established it is 
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but a sandy loam, while in another place where 
the least suspicion of lime is proent, even in the 
form of chalk, much expense must be incurred 
to obtain success with these shrub). Soil impreg¬ 
nated with lime in any form is fatal to the exis¬ 
tence of Rhododendrons —they will not live in 
it, let alone flourish. Peat or bog soil then has 
to be introduced, at least 2 feet in depth, for 
the roots. It is surprising what a number of 
years Rhododendrons will succeed by digging out 
a hole, and simply filling it with suitable mate¬ 
rial, even if such soil does not extend more than 
6 inches beyond the roots. Directly the root* 
reach the outside of the prepared compost and 
come in contact with the natural soil which is 
objectionable, achange takes place in the colour of 
the leaves, these turning pale, and not making free 
growth. Ihavegrown Rhododendrons under such 
circumstances as these for many years by adding 
fresh material for the roots, say 6 inches further 
all round every six years, and with fair success. 
1 find where the plants are exposed to the full 
influence of sun and under such conditions of 
soil a greater quantity of bloom-trusses are pro¬ 
duced and less growth, owing to the shoots 
becoming so thoroughly ripened. Consequent 
upon less vigour and more exposure, as the 


Ollloa.—The Aucuba japonica is 
a Variegated Laurel. L * * 


-„---To obtain 

berries you must introduce a male plant or get pollen 

japonicum when the latter is in blossom. 

- This is sometimes termed the Variegated 

Laurel, and is one of the easiest garden shrubs 
to cultivate. The old variety with mottled leaves 
is the female plant, and was grown for about 
sixty years in England without bearing a single 
berry. The green-leaved variety, introduced 
Original from 
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from a male plant and dust it over the common variety of 
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some thirty-five years ago, was the male plant; 
and when it was planted in jnxtaposition to the 
old established variety a profusion of berries was 
the result. These berries vegetate very freely, 
and ihe produce of them has given many fine 
varieties.—J. D. E. 

-I think I have heard this shrub called vadegatrd 

Lvirel. If you want it to bear berries you rauscgeta 
iu ile plant, the leaves of which are not blotched and are of 
a p-eUier outline than the female shrub, their margins 
biing dentated more after the character of a Holly-leaf ; 
plant the male near the female, aad the blue-bottlea will 
do the rest of the work for you (they like evil-smelling 
ft >wersj, and you will have an abundance of berries in the 
autumn.—A. G. Butlrr. 

3564 —Magnolias not flowering. — 

There is an inferior form of Magnolia grandi 
flora, which grows vigorously but rarely flowers 
No doubt your plants are of this variety, and 1 
regret I cannot tell you what to do with them 
to make them flower. The better form, tha’ 
known as the Exmouth variety, which does so 
well a? a standard, in many gardens in Devon 
shire, has broader and thicker foliage, and u 
good part of the underside of the leaves is 
covered with a ru«ety kind of down.—J. C. C. 

3572 — Jasminnm nudiflorum.— If th« 

plant is judiciously cut back now the young 
growths made during the summer will flowei 
next winter, but of course the centre of the tree 
will be comparatively bare for two or three 
years, and if you want a really neat, well-trained 
specimen, the best way would be to root it up 
and plant a fresh one This charming subjec 
should always be pruned directly the flowers are 
over, and then the voung Bhoots will bloom the 
following winter. Merely thin out any weak or 
exhausted wood.—B. C. R. 

- As this Jasmine flowers on the young wood, spviny 

is the proper time to prune ; the earlier the better in 
order to get the young wood ripened. It Is quite late 
enough now to do it.—K U. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS LOBELIAS. 

The hardy perennial Lobelias, of which L. 
pplendens and L. syphilitica may be taken a? 
types, are amongst the most beautiful and use 
ful of autumn flowers. Although fairly hardy, 
they are very impatient of excessive moisture, 
and in most districts require protection during 
winter. This may be done by placing ashes in 
the shape of a cone over the crowns, or lifting 
and storing in a dry shed or frame. The lattei 
method, though perhaps more troublesome, i» 
safer, and in every way more satisfactory, as 
the plants are always under control, and (&si< r 
to get at for propagation in spring. By storing 
tl e roots in frames they begin to grow earlier, 
and where large stocks are required it is most, 
convenient. Although impatient of moisture 
during the resting period, they revel in it when 
in acMve growth, and where beds can be pre¬ 
pared in the vicinity of lakes or streams, better 
results will be obtained than in the mixed bor¬ 
der or flower-beds. In propagating in early 
spring they can be divided into single crowns, 
and these, potted on, soon form sturdy plant 4 
ready to plant out on the approach of warm 
weather. They thrive best in a free vegetable 
soil, and like plenty of sun, unless in the case of 
L cardinalis, which I find thrives best in a 
partially shaded bed. 

L cardinalis. —The true plant is one of the 
rarest, though one of the brightest of the genus 
The brilliant effect produced in auburnu by tufts 
of this species well repay any trouble it may 
give, for though by no means fastidious, the 
difficulty of growing it well in small gardens in 
the absence of shade and moisture is very great. 
It is a real bog-loving plant, being found in wet 
ground in Brunswick, Florida, and the borders 
of Texas. It may be described as the least 
hardy of those mentioned here, and on this 
account is often considered annual or biennial. 
It is, however, a true perennial, although may¬ 
be a short-lived one, and should be frequently 
raised from seed to make sure of keeping up the 
stock. This species is not so liable to disease 
as the splendens varieties, and may be kept a 
little damper during the resting period. Grown 
on an ordinary border, it invariably has a weak, 
stunted appearance, but in a free, rich soil in a 
shaly position, and well supplied with moisture, 
I have often seen it 3 feet to 4^ feet high, and 
flowering very profusely. The flowers are of 
the brightest and meat vivid scarlet, wond. r- 
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fully effective, and as they last a long time in 
perfection it well deserves care and attention. 
So far as I know, there are no varieties of this 
species in cultivation. Dr. Gray mentions its 
varying to rose colour and even white, but 
this, it seems, is rare, and I have never seen 
anything but the scarlet form. Parkinson men 
tions it as “cherished in our garden in 1629,” 
and gives it as “growing near the River of 
Canada, where the French plantation in America 



The Scarlet Lobelia (Lobelia cardinalis). 


is seated." It differs from all the other specie 
n its bright scarlet flowers and broad serrated 
leaves. The annexed illustration gives some 
d« a of the effect of a single clump of this grand 
species. 

L hybrida of gardens, but also called Milleri 
and L. fulgens var. violacca, appears to be a 
hybrid between L. splendens and L. syphilitica 
though of this we are uncertaiu. Its fine rich 
violet-purple flowers mark it out for special 
distinction. It is invaluable for grouping ia the 
flower garden or mixed border, and is one of the 
hardiest of the hardy Lobelias. It may be left 
out during winter with perfect safety, and can 
be lifted, divided, and replanted in spring 
without trouble. The leaves are almost as 
broad as those of L. cardinalis, glandular, hairy, 
and with the long sepals and hairs of L 
syphilitica. 

L. splendens.— This species is also called L. 
fulgens. Next to L syphilitica, it is the most 
prolific of varieties of all the Lobeliads, Queen 
Victoria, Sir R. Napier, Rob Roy, and a host of 
others having been obtained from it by florists 
These vary in colour and habit very much, and 
as they are all robust, free-flowering plants, they 
are indispensable in the autumn garden, where 
they give such striking effects until cut down by 
early frosts. L. splendens differs from the others 
by its much narrower leaves, almost glabrous, and 
all but the lower sessile or stem-clasping. It 
will be found a really good border plant and 
hardier than L. cardinalis. The variety ignea I 
has broader leaves and larger flowers. 

L. syphilitica. — An extremely variable 
species, and one of the most useful autumn 
plants we possess. It is very popular for 
grouping, and proves so hardy and robust in 
free soils that it might with advantage b) 


introduced into the wild garden or the mixed 
shrubbery. It may be managed much in the 
same way as L. hybrida. It will be found to 
stand the winter well, and as it is prolific in 
varieties of all shades of violet and purple, 
varying to rose and white, it cannot fail to 
become a favourite. North America. Flower¬ 
ing from July to September. 

L. Tupa belongs to an entirely different set. 
It is often called Tupa Fuelli, and although a 
native of Chili, will be found to Btand well in 
the south with such protection as may be 
afforded with sifted ashes, gravel, or other loose 
material. It is best, however, against a south 
wall or in front of a house, and when doing well 
often attains a height of 6 feet to 8 feet. The 
lowers are large, brick-red, and produced in 
targe racemes, and the leaves are broad and 
woolly. It flowers from July to September. 
L. Cavanillesi is said to be amenable to the same 
treatment as above, but I have not tried it out- 
of-doors. K. 


A not© on Primroses.— The great thing 
in getting goed garden Primroses is to select 
strong colour?, not washy or weak shades, 
very poor in the beds or borders. If good seed 
is sown, selected from a carefully-tended strain, 
many bright colours will occur, which should 
Oe set apart, and the others destroyed. One 
<ees a large number of worthless varieties, espe 
flally washed out shades of red, which are posi 
lively an eyesore. Large, bold, handsome 
lowers, such as one gets in the beautiful Mnnstead 
Primroses, are the Kind to make an effect in the 
garden—clear, brilliant crimson, pure-white, 
yellows and allied self colours, very bright and 
attractive. A poor lot of Primroses is very 
objectionable, the colours appearing bo dull and 
uninteresting against the beautiful self-coloured 
kinds that brighten the garden with their 
do wens.—C. T. 

SliXifraga Banct a —For many years I 
wondered why this deep, almost orange-yellow 
lowered species shoald remain comparatively 
unnoticed. It is always a neat, deep-green, 
shining foliaged plant, and when in flower in 
March and April it strikes one as being much 
brighter than some of the favourite yellows that 
preceded it by about a month, Buch as luteo- 

S urpurea, Malji, aretioi lea, and the yellow 
urseriana. I am aware of one objection to 
it; it has the reputation of being a thy bloomer. 
You get over this, however, by simply leaving 
your plants undisturbed beyond a little top- 
irc-8:iag. It should bj allowed to expand into 
tufis as bigas a man’s hat. A friend wrote 
me last season from Grange-over-Sands that “ a 
flump the si/e of a Urge mole-hill is one of the 
greatest novelties I have met with. When 
jtudded all over with bright yellow flowers 
it gave a striking effect on a limestone rockery. 
-W. 

Dwarf Dahlias. —The various forms of 
dwarf Dahlias are very useful when cultivated 
ao that their flowering period may begin soon 
after midsummer. Cactus varieties seem to be 
the most popular at present. To have these 
and others earlv (they are now at end of April 
showing flower-buds), I plant the roots in boxes 
during February, slightly covering with soil and 
placing iu warmth. They soon start into growth. 
They are divided when the shoots have started 
a few inches. If young stock is desired, cuttings 
are taken off and rooted in 2^-inch pots plunged 
on bottom-heat. They are grown on in the 
boxes till May, and then are well prepared by 
judicious exposure till the end of the month or 
early in J une, when they are planted out in rich 
ground, and well watered and staked. They 
Begin to open their flowers soon after, and con 
tinne blooming till frost puts an end to their 
usefulness. In good seasons they supply cut 
flowers to the end of October. I do not hold 
with the system of growing Dahlias to the end 
of August before they flower, as they sometimes 
become disfigured during the month of Septem¬ 
ber from early frost.—M. 

3553 —Perennials for beds —One of the 
best perennials for producing abundance of 
showy flowers is the Pentstemon. Next to that I 
should recommend Antirrhinum, then Cam¬ 
panula, Pyrethrum, Phlox, Gaillardia, Aquilegia 
(including A. californica), Ranunculus aconui 
folius plenus, Iris, Papaver, Aoonitum, and 
Dianthus. Most of the above have endless 
I lovely varieties, and if you fill in between with 
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Roses and Pansies your garden will be gay 
through the summer months, though I personally 
prefer greater variety, to last from early spring 
to late autumn.—A. G. Butler. 

- Gaillardia grandiflora maxima, or 

Hybrids (orange and red), Anemone japonica 
(white and red), Chrysanthemum maximum 
(white), and Fuchsia globosa. If covered with 
mounds of ashes in winter, the roots will be 
safe ; or the plants may be lifted and stored in 
boxes, and planted out again in spring. Salvia 
patens roots lifted in autumn and stored in sand 
may be planted out again in spring. There may 
also be several beds of Tufted Pansies. Antir¬ 
rhinums in assorted colours, such as white, 
vellow, and red, make very bright and showy 
beds ; and if the seeds are cut off they will 
flower all summer. Geum cocoineum plenum 
(scarlet), and a bed or two of Iceland Poppies will 
be showy and fairly lasting. Pentstemons make 
beautiful masses ; they are not quite hardy, but 
if cuttings are taken in autumn, and planted in a 
cold frame, they will soon make strong plants 
when put out in spring. Why not try abed or two 
of Tea Roses and Perpetual Carnations ?—E. H. 

-The following are all showy and free- 

flowering subjects. I append their approximate 
of growth, also time they flower. Anemone 
japonica alba, 2 feet to 3 feet high, white, 
September ; Campanula persicifolia, blue, 2 feet, 
June and July; C. carpatica fl.-pl„ white, 
2 feet, J uly ; Chelone barbata, 2 feet, red, 
July and August; Coreopsis lauceolata, yellow, 
2 feet, July ; Chrysanthemum maximum, white, 
1 foot 6 inches, August; Rudbeckia Newmani, 
orange, black centre, 1 foot 6 inches, Septem¬ 
ber ; Helenium pumilum, yellow, 15 inches, 
August; Lychnis viscaria splendens fl.-pl., 
1 foot, magenta, May; Stenactis speciosa, 
mauve, 2 feet 6 inches, June, July and August; 
Bupthalmum salicifolium, yellow, 2 feet, July ; 
Gaillardia grandiflora, orange and yellow, 1 foot 
6 inches, J uly. —S. P. 

3547. —Ten-week Stocks and China 
Asters. —Asters are often planted outside in a 
bed, lifted, with balls of earth, and potted late in 
summer. But the foliage is better when, after 
being pricked off thinly in rich soil in boxes to get 
strong, they are placed in 5-inch pots and 
plunged ia the pots outside in a bed of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or old leaf-mould. If well-grown, one 
plant is enough in a pot. Stocks must be grown 
in pots all through, or they lose all their leaves. 
Give liquid-manure as soon as the plants get 
strong enough to use it.—E. H. 

- If the plants are not already growing no 

time should be lost in sowing the seed thinly in 
sandy soil in a gentle warmth if possible 
When the plants are 2 inches high prepare a 
sufficient number of pots by first placing half-a- 
dozen crocks each about the size of a penny-piece 
at the bottom ; over these place a few rough 
leaves, filling up the pots with a compost of three 
parts loam to one part of partly decayed horse- 
manure, pressing it firmly into the pots. Prick 
into the soil up to the seed-leaves three plants of 
Stocks and four of Asters, placing them within 
an inch of the rim of the pot. Stand the pots 
in a cold frame until the plants are secure from 
frost, then put out-of-doors in a sunny spot.— 
S. P. 

3544 —Narcissus flowers dying off— 
All the members of this family need to be grow¬ 
ing in the full sunlight to enable the bulbs to 
ripen thoroughly to give a full crop of flower 
the next year. Want of maturity, owing to the 
unfavourable position, is the cause of the flowers 
dying off. When the foliage changes colour, 
dig up the roots, and divide them if several 
bulbs are growing together, and plant them 
4 inches deep in any sunny spot.—8. P. 

3550.— Selection of Dahlias. — Six of 
the finest Pompons are: Iolanthe (orange), 
Grace (cerise), Geo. Brinckman (white), lseult 
(yellow), Vivid (orange-scarlet), and Don 
Juan (maroon). Six show varieties : W. E. 
Gladstone (rose-pink), Thos. Hobbs (magenta), 
W. H. Williams (scarlet), Gloire de Lyon 
(white), Harrison Weir (yellow), and Geo. 
Rawlings (maroon, or H. Turner (flesh-white). 
Six fancies: Matt. Campbell (buff), Peacock 
(maroon, tipped white). Rev. J. B. Camm 
(yellow, tipped red), Major Barttelot (©range), 
Comedian (orange and crimson), and Lottie 
Eckford (white and purple). Six best Cactus : 
Pantheea, Mrs. Douglas, /Lady Marsham, Duke 
Digitized! lj(j W 


of Clarence, Beauty of Arundel, and Juarezi. 
Viridiflora is a semi-Cactus variety, and not a 
Pompon.—B. C. R. 

- Six is a small selection of Pompon 

varieties, but I should give preference to 
Ariel, the flowers of good form, the colour of a 
distinct orange-buff shade ; Darkness, very deep 
maroon, a very attractive variety for its depth 
of colouring; Fairy Tales, pale-primrose, the 
flowers very neat and pleasing ; Little Ethel, 
white, with the petals tipped with purple ; Vivid, 
orange-scarlet; and White Aster, the flowers 
pure white and excellent for cutting. I do not 
think that you would show D. viridiflora in a 
collection of Pompon kinds, but the flowers are 
not sufficiently interesting scarcely to go in a 
show box of Pompon varieties. You should 
choose some brighter flower. The “ Green 
Dahlia ” is all right in a miscellaneous collection, 
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FERNS FOR GROWING IN HANGING- 
BASKETS. 

This mode of culture for Ferns has much to 
recommend it, inasmuch as with a suitable 
selection for respective kinds of houses Ferns 
are, on the whole, as well or better adapted for 
the purpose than any other description of plant 
with ornamental foliage. Lofty conservatories 
of an ornamental character are excellent places 
for displaying hanging-baskets to advantage. 
Considering that sufficient room for flowering 
plants can be found upon stages or other 
positions at a lower level, it is on the whole 
considerably better to depend upon the baskets 
being filled with plants that will remain of 
permanent interest. The best position for 
hanging-baskets is over the pathways, so as to 
avoid any drip upon plants beneath them. These 
may be suspended in two ways with advantage 
—either by means of slender or sufficiently strong 
chains or by wire rope running through pulleys. 
This latter is a convenient method for watering 
without the use of steps, which have to be used 
in the other instance. A very good time for 
watering hanging-baskets is at nightfall, the 
object being to avoid any drip during the day¬ 
time ; when this is not suitable the early morn¬ 
ing is the next best time. The majority of 
Ferns in hanging baskets require but little 
shade. Where this is the case more water will 
be found necessary ; in fact, Ferns in baskets 
will, in comparison with those in pots, absorb a 
deal more moisture ; hence, good attention ii 
requisite upon this point. In making up baskets 
of hanging Ferns i£ is far better to select a 
tolerably good and strong plant rather than two 
or three weaker ones. The sides of the basket 
should be lined with Sphagnum Moss to hold the 
soil as well as to retain moisture around the 


large extent, it is a matter of taste in some 
degree. You cannot do wrong by selecting 
Colonist, the colour chocolate, on a fawn 
shade; Glowworm, orange-scarlet; Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone, soft delicate blush, without question the 
best of the light-coloured varieties ; J. T. West, 
yellow, topped with purple ; Eclipse, orange- 
scarlet, and R. T. Rawleigh, rich-yellow. Of 
the fancy kinds, select Duchess of Albany, 
orange, striped with crimson; Fanny Stuart, 


Hanging-basket of Ferns. 


roots. Sufficient room should be allowed for 
watering, keeping the crown of the plant in a 
slight hollow. Around the sides some Selaginella 
should be pricked in; this will soon take root 
if the baskets be kept for a short time in a 
humid atmosphere, and at the same time be an 
assistance to the Fern itself. The baskets are 
most durable when made of wire, afterwards 
galvanised ; these may be of various sizes, but 
those unduly small do not give sufficient room 
for soil. The tops of the baskets should be the 
widest part; plain baskets are just as good as 
those of an ornamental character, bearing in 
mind that the Ferns are the real ornaments— 


Parthea, salmon, shot with red, and Professor 
Baldwin, orange-scarlet, true shape of the true 
Cactus character.—C. T. 
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not the receptacles. Ornamental baskets of 
rustic make look very well, bat these when made 
of wood do not last so long in good condition. 
Those made of pottery are better, bat are, of 
coarse, heavier; hence wire-baskets are the 
most suitable for the purpose. The soil for the 
majority of Ferns in baskets should be aboat 
equal proportions of fibrous peat and loam with 
sand. For an ordinary conservatory that is kept 
at about the temperature of a greenhouse with 
free ventilation the following are good kinds to 
grow—viz.: Aspleniutn flacoidum, Davallia cana- 
riensis, Adi an turn assimile, Lygodium palms- 
turn, Niphobolas lingua, Platyoerium aloicorne, 
and Woodwardia radicans, the last for large 
baskets. In a temperate-house the following 
will do well, viz , Goniophlebium subauricula- 
turn, Adiantum amabile (one of the best of all), 
A. cuneatum, Davallia elegans, D. fijiensis 
major, Lygodium scandens, and Nephrolejpis 
exaltata. For a stove temperature the following 
may be added to the foregoing selection—viz , 
Asplenium longissimum, Davallia tenuifolia 
Veitchiana, Nephrolepis davallioides furcans, 
Adiantum coucinnum, Gvmnogramma schizo- 
pbylla gloriosa, Davallia bul lata, and D. Moor- 
eana, the last for baskets of extra size. Adian¬ 
tum farleyense, where it does not succeed so 
well as one could wish, should also be tried 
suspended from the roof in a stove ; thus treated 
it often thrives remarkably well. About the 
resent is a very good time for making up Fern 
askets. That of which an illustration u now 
given is a good example. P. 


nm —Ferns for a rockwork. —You 
may have a very charming selection of Ferns for 
the rockery, or in a shady, moist place the Lady 
Ferns, Blechnums, Hart’s-toDgues, and the finer 
kinds of Asplenium will grow with vigour, also 
the Osmundas. 1 like the varieties of the Com¬ 
mon Blechnum Spioant, as they soon form hand¬ 
some tufts, the fronds of a deep-green colour. 
Then comes a great number of forms, from 
crispum, which has elegantly-crested fronds, to 
those of a simpler character. The Shield Ferns, 
Aipidium aculeatum or Polystichum angular© 
are very pleasing, when growing in a moist, 
shady corner, and there is a wealth of beauty in 
1 he Osmundas, O. regalis attaining considerable 
height, and presenting a bold, robust, and hand¬ 
some aspect. Then you may get the North 
American 0. cinnamonea and the dwarf 0 
Claytoniana, which has fronds of a very bright 
colour. The Ostrich Ferns are also of value, 
particularly Struthiopteris germanica and the 
elegant S. pennsylvanica, which thrive well in a 
moiftt, shady spot. You will find this selection 
t uflicient for your rockwork where there is mois¬ 
ture and shade, and very easy to grow in a 
good deep toil.—C. T. 
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ROSE NOTES. 

This is a very busy time for the rosarian both 
inside and out. Roses under glass are in full 
growth and are constantly demanding attention 
if one is to keep them in good health. Whether 
i he plants have been forced since Christmas or 
only allowed to come on naturally in a cool- 
house, there is ample work to attend to. It is 
during the changeable weather of this month 
that Roses are so often spoilt by the amateur 
and least experienced gardeners. The sun now 
often shines brightly for an hour or so at a 
time, and it becomes a hard matter to ventilate 
the house judiciously. There would be much 
less difficulty about this if the wind and 
air were not so keen. An hour of sunshine 
and the temperature rises with a bound, to 
fall again almost as suddenly when the sun 
is behind a cloud. I use very little fire-heat 
indeed daring this month, generally letting 
the fires out early in the morning and lighting 
up ngtin about *ix o’clock at night. By 
shutting the house up early in the afternoon 
a:id damping down the walls and walks slightly, 
one can secure a suffi riently high temperature 
uutil the pipes are able to replace it. It is less 
expense, both in time and fuel, to let the fires 
out during the daytime if one can manage 
enough heat by careful ventilation. When the 
house is kept up to the maximum temperature 
required by the use of fire-heat, it quickly gets 
t >□ hot when the nm^comes thro gh for an 
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hour or two. It is also quite natural for the 
house to be colder in the early morning than at 
any other time during the twenty-four hours, 
ana the slight warmth given by stirring the fire 
up and then allowing it to barn out, is generally 
quite sufficient for Roses during the months of 
April and May. Slight shading will be very 
beneficial, and as this can easily be applied 
so as to merely break the glare of the 
son, I find it mnch better to have it 
done in time. My plan is to mix a 
little whitening with skim milk, and apply this 
with a brush. A very thin solntion will suffice 
during these two months, and will be found 
a great help in maintaining an even temperature. 
Much of the solar heat will be secured without 
the burning effect the sun has when shining 
through clear glass. Another advantage is the 
freedom with which you may use the syringe 
without fear of burning the young growth, and 
a gentle syringing daring the hottest part of a 
bright day helps the plants a great deal, as well 
as moderates the temperature. When the glass 
is slightly shaded, it is not necessary to admit 
air so 'freely daring bright weather, and this 
also is a great gain, because the outside air 
daring these months is often very keen and will 
bring on mildew in an astonishingly short time. 
While the Roses are making healthy growths 
of considerable strength is the best time to 
afford them some assistance in the way of liquid- 
manure. It is altogether wrong to give stimu¬ 
lants to weakly growing, comparatively speaking 
dormant plants- Yet we often see this done, 
under the mistaken impression that the weaker 
subject is the one that requires it most. The 
exact opposite is the more correct treatment, as 
it is only the stronger growing plants which are 
able to utilise any liqnid-manures to advantage. 
Manure-water is very apt to make the soil sour 
and stagnant, unless the roots of the plants are 
sufficiently vigorous to assimilate such food 
quickly. Both for healthy and weakly-growing 
Koses the ammonia arising from an occasional 

Damping down op liquid-manure is very 
beneficial. Such assistance as this will often give 
the necessary impetus towards a healthy and 
more vigorous growth. I also find that the 
ammonia is useful in checking insects, and never 
consider that manure-water is wasted when used 
in this manner. Do not be afraid to let the 
temperature rise as high as 80 degs. or 85 degs. 
Kafir, in preference to admitting any keen air 
upon a bright day. Provided the glass has been 
ever so slightly shaded, yon may moderate the 
heat and ease the plants by a gentle syringing 
overhead ; in either ease, shaded or not, 
you can assist them by damping down the 
walks and snrface-soil as much as possible with¬ 
out sprinkling the foliage. Clear, soft water will 
be necessary for such syringing, and care must 
be taken that it is not used too cold. I would 
reoommend that it never be colder than 65 degs. 
As I have frequently advised, cold air and 
drought at the roots must be carefully avoided, 
or mildew is pretty sure to attack the plants. 
Nothing can be more injurious than this disease, 
and too much care cannot be taken in avoiding 
it. The frequent use of a weak solntion of 
some reliable insecticide is the finest antidote 
that I know of, and this will always prevent 
the mildew from getting so firm a hold of the 
plants as would otherwise be the case. Some¬ 
times the air comes in through a chink in the 
woodwork or bricks, also through the corner 
of a broken square of glass ; any foliage near to 
these places is often attacked with this fungoid 
disease. Such foliage should be removed at 
once and destroyed. It will also be well to 
stop up the holes in some way. Roses are partial 
to fresh air, bat it must never be colder than they 
have been used to, nor must it come to them 
in the form of a draught. Sooner than this, 
I would keep the house entirely closed. 
There is also a great deal to be done in the out¬ 
side rosery during April and May. The early 
part of April is the best month for pruning 
Roses in northern or cold and exposed situations, 
and is also the best time for the more tender 
Tea-scented and Noisette varieties even in warm 
and sheltered places, while the end of April is 
quite soon enough for this class if the situation 
be in any way exposed. Having pruned the 
plants, give the surface ground a light forking 
over again, and as soon as the eyes are pushing 
into growths of about 2 inches to 4 inches take 
the first seasonable opportunity to work the 


hoe among the plants. This will cheok any 
seedling weeds, and at the same time assist the 
plants. Soon after the plants have reached this 
stage—which will generally be about the end of 
May—they are likely to be troubled with the 
Rose-maggot or caterpillar. These mast be 
hand-picked as soon as they appear. Many birds 
will assist in clearing off these enemies, and I 
have often watched the common honse sparrow 
eating them. This bird is a great nuisance in 
many ways, bnt he has his good qualities as far 
as the rosarian is concerned. The strange thing 
to me is, that when these birds have tasted the 
maggots they are positively ravenous after 
them, and yet in some seasons they do not seem 
to eat them at all. R. 


CLIMBING ROSES AND THEIR USES. 
What can be more beautiful than an Ayrshire 
or Evergreen Rose scrambling up the stem of 
some old tree, which is probably bare of branches 
for the first 10 feet or 12 feet from the ground- 
line, although its lofty head is a fine feature on 
the outskirts of a lawn or shrubbery ? Deftly 
and rapidly these Rosea twine and wind them¬ 
selves around the rugged trank till they reach 
the branches above, where, spreading and bend¬ 
ing downwards, the clusters of flowers grace¬ 
fully intermingle with leaves and branches. 
Climbing Roses are equally well adapted for 
trailing over arcades, painted iron arches, 
arbours, and rustic temples. For the purposes 
just indicated, the Ayrshire, Evergreen, 
and Mnitifiora Roses are the best, while 
Gloire de Dijon and Lamarqne both do well on 
painted iron arches and trellises. They grow 
vigorously when well fed, often making shoots 
10 feet to 12 feet long in one season. They are 
very hardy, and when fairly established flower 
most abundantly. For low fences the Hybrid 
China, the Hybrid Bourbon, and the strongest- 
growing Hybrid Perpetuals may be used ; and 
if a wall with a south aspect requires to be 
covered, whether high or low, some few of the 
Noisette, Tea-scented, and Banksian Roses are 
the very beat kinds that can be planted. The 
general management of climbing Roses is 
familiar to every Rose-grower. The Banksian 
Rose alone requires special treatment. It is 
common to hear of this Rose growing freely, 
bnt flowering sparingly. This is usually due to 
the system of pruning, very little of the latter 
being neoessary. The gross shoots should be 
stopped daring the growing season, and the thin 
wiry shoots removed early in the spring. The 
aim should be to obtain and preserve a goodly 
number of moderate-sized, well-ripened shoots, 
for it is snch, and snoh only, that produce 
flowers. T. 


ROSES ON WALLS. 

Roses may be grown almost equally well on walls 
at every point of the compass under favourable 
conditions of soil, selection, and culture. With 
the single exception of doe north in bleak, un¬ 
sheltered localities, almost all Tea and other 
Roses may be successfully grown on east, west, 
as well as south walls. The chief differences 
will be in the timeB of blooming rather than in 
the quality of the blooms, with, perhaps, the 
two exceptions of Cloth of Gold and Marshal 
Niel. A west wall or fence will produce more 
perfect Roses than a south one, while the com¬ 
moner Teas, snch as Gloire de Dijon and 
Hom&re, will often come more perfect on a 
north than on a south walL And then the 
variety of aspects produces such a charming 
succession of the same Rosea throughout the 
year. It is always worth while growing a few 
Marshal Niels on a north wall for the sake of 
obtaining some fine flowers in the late autumn. 
It is easy to protect snch tender Roses as the 
Mar&hal Niel, Lamarque, Triomphe de Rennes, 
Niphetos and others on north or east walls in 
winter, and gather such flowers as can seldom 
be cut from southern or western aspects. Of 
course, the earliest Roses from the open will 
be gathered from the warmest wails, but it by 
no means follows that the finest Rosea will be 
gathered from the sunniest aspects. After or 
even before midsummer the finest Teas and other 
Roses are often gathered from the coolest 
aspects. It is, in fact, Quite a relief to tarn from 
the panting heat of the midday sun’s broad 
glare in Jane to pick Tea Roses from the deep 
shadow of a north or the partial shade of an east 
Oi 
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will or fence. Such Rosea as Gloire de Dijon 
from north walls put on new colours and more 
delicate forma, ana are virtually new Roses as 
well as old favourites at new seasons and in 
unexpected places. Hence the lesson of most 
practical moment is that all aspects may prove 
best for Roses according to times and circum¬ 
stances, and each will contribute to the greatest 
of all Rose charms, continuous supply. F. 


Rose “Reine Marie Henriette” 
under glass. —It is only towards autumn that 
the deep colour of the flowers of this Rose is seen 
when grown in the open air, and as it is not so 
free-flowering at that time os in the early sum¬ 
mer months, it is not considered a first-class 
Red Rose for outdoor culture. Under glass, 
however, it is always very highly coloured and 
forms one of the very best deep Red Roses we 
have. For early forcing there is probably no 
Red Rose superior to Heine Marie Henriette. 
It forms a particularly pleasing bud of a long 
and pointed shape, and each one opens 
into a good-sized flower, while it leaves 
nothing to be desired in its freedom of growth 
and flowering. This Rose may be treated 
exactly the same os Marechal Niel, and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, it will give better results. The 
flowers are also a grand contrast in colour, and 


out the plant altogether and replaoe with 
another. Oftentimes the seoond plant does welL 
All strong-growers are liable to canker, but 
Marshal Niel is about the worst.—P. U. 

-The Rose is attacked with canker and will do no 

more good. If the young shoots are below the oankered part 
it may be left for a season and see what comes of it. i’tre 
des Jardins (yellow) and Niphetoe (white) are good Roees 
under glaaa—E. H. 

3561.— Marechal Niel Rose in a con¬ 
servatory. —Under the conditions which you 
describe I think the following will be your best 
lan. Cut away the whole of the wood that 
as already flowered, and so get rid of much 
of the green-fly at one sweep ; at the same time, 
you will be doing quite correct in throwing the 
whole of the plant’s strength and energy into 
the young wood for next season. I expect the 
reason the plant looks weakly is because the 
flowering-shoots are now over and exhausted ; 
the severe attack of green-fly which you 
mention would also tend to give the Rose a 
weak and sickly appearance. Why allow the 
Rose-aphis to gain any hold upon your plants ? 
Under glass it is so simple to steer«elear of this 
pest, and the remedies have frequently been 
given in Gardening. —P. U. 

- The growth of this Rose always gets 

weak when it is crowded. You had better ent 


the man who may have to work it. The best 
staff I could obtain is that of an old hand teddy 
rake. It is used in the following manner: 
First, in taking hold of the shaft give the 
lawn a good sweep right and left with the 
bottom of the board, which will cause the worm- 
patches to fly and sweep evenly over the surface 
without being unsightly, but will be beneficial 
in helping the growth of the Gross. A 
man with practice will with ease take a drift 
7 feet wide, and go over a large lawn in an hour 
or two. The same method of working the 
tool will answer well also for clearing off 
leaves from the lawn. Keep the handle well 
firm in the hand ; and not allow the board to 
wobble down first on one side and then the 
other.— Geo. Woodcock. 


THE EDELWEI88 IN DEVON. 

The specimen of the alpine Edelweiss of which 
I sent you a photograph, and which is repre 
sen ted in the annexed engraving, was planted 
four years ago in rather poor gritty soil in a 
crevice between lime rock and in a sloping 
position with a southern aspect. This evidently 
suits it best. The first year there were only 
two small blooms on the plant, next year it hod 
| six considerably larger, and last year there were 



Ora Readers' Illustrations : The Edelweiss in a Devonshire garden. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph **nt by 
) •_ i Mr. G. S. Symons, Thaddlewood, Plympton. 


when grown under glass are altogether superior | 
to those from plants cultivated in the open air. 
Our plants of this grand Rose make quite as 
strong and long growths as Marechal Niel, 
frequently throwing from four to seven or eight , 
shoots 12 feet to 15 feet in length, and which 
flower with even more freedom than those of 
Maiechol Niel. Where a good Red Rose is 
wanted, and sufficient room can be afforded, I 
can very strongly recommend Reine Marie 
Henriette, and, provided it is grown upon the 
long-rod system aud treated the same as 
Marshal Niel, I am sure it will please all who 
give it a trial.—R. 

3581. — Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse, &c —I should say from your 
description that the plant has that formidable 
and mysterious disease called 41 canker.'* If so, 
it would fully account for all you complain of. 
Stems often split with this disease, and one 
great authority informs us that the disease is 
caused by an overflow of sap eventually banting 
the sap-vessels. No donbt this is the case in 
some instances, but in othen it is caused by 
injury, followed by what seems to me to be a 
species of gangrene. If the young shoot you I 
mention is below the split and cankered part, 
by all means cut away the remainder and leave 
the former to grow freely. If not, I would cut 
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away at once quite half of the branches right 
back to the stem, and shorten back most of the 
weak shoots on those branches left. If it is 
inconvenient to fumigate the conservatory for 
the purpose of destroying the green-fly you had 
better dissolve 2 oz. of soft-soap in 1 gallon of 
water, and the next day syringe the plant with 
the liquid when the house is dosed at night.— 

J. C. C. 


3332.— Worm casts on lawns.—I have 
myself daring many years been put to my wits’ 
end in adopting various means to battle with 
this nuisance, aud in most cases have failed. 
The weekly use of the roller makes all smooth 
for a few days, but still it leaves a patchy sur¬ 
face, and has the unsightly appearance of a 
person badly pitted with smallpox. The best 
remedy I have discovered is a very simple and 
cheap one—namely, procure a piece of deal 
bo*rd about 22 inches in length and 5 inches 
wide, and f inch thick. Then obtain a staff 
about 6 feet 6 inches in length, and adjust it as 
a handle in a slanting direction to the board, to 
which it should be screwed bv two screws. The 
staff to be so adjusted that the handle end will 
be raised at an angle when fastened to the 
board of about 3 feet from the ground, or it can 
be adjusted higher or lower to suit the height of 


eleven blooms, many of the flowers measuring 
from 12 inches to 14 inches in circumference 
round the ontside edge of the points. Last 
year I tried some plants in another part of the 
rockery in richer soil and on the flat with the 
roots some little distance from the rock ; there 
were numerous small blooms, but all were a 
dirty greyish green in colour, a great contrast 
to the silvery foliage and snowy-white woollen 
bracts of the beautiful specimen yon have 
engTaved, and which were the admiration of 
all who visited our gardens during the last 
summer. The German name Edelweiss means 
“ Noble White,” with reference to its beantifnl 
colour, and it is also called 44 Etoile du Glacier,” 
(Star of the Glaoier). When grown success¬ 
fully it is certainly one of the most beautiful of 
alpine plants. G. 6. 8 v moss. 


3546.— Getting rid of worms.— The 
lime-water was not strong enough, perhaps, or 
it was not applied in sufficient quantity to reach 
the larger worms, which lay deeper than the 
small ones. Place as much quick lime in water 
as will be taken up in suspension as it dissolves. 
When the lime in bulk settles to the bottom it 
is strong enough, or, what is more correct, the 
water will not contain more, therefore it is use¬ 
less adding it.—S. P. 

Original from * 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
SCUTELLARIAS. 

I havk received flowers of one of these pretty 
plant! for a name from “ A. Milne,” and he says 
it has made his stove bright and gay since 
Christmas, which I do not doubt. As I find 
one of my readers taking a fancy to these plants, 
there are one or two kinds which I would 
recommend to his notice and advise him 
to add to his collection, these being much 
stronger growers than S. Ventenati, wnich he 
sends. They also produce a larger raceme of 
flowers, and these are much brighter in colour 
with longer tubes. These plants should be grown 
in an intermediate-house, potted in loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, aud sand, in about equal parts. 
They should have an abundant supply of water, 
and be pinched at the points pretty freely in 
order to make a succession of bloom. Treated 
in this manner, adding a little Clay’s Fertiliser 
occasionally, these plants may nearly always be 
kept gay during the whole year. S. Costari- 
cana : This is a strong and robust growing 
plant for a Scutellaria, producing stout and 
long flowers which are set in close racemes. 
The tube is a rich -crimson-scarlet, and the 
limb of a bright orange-yellow. The flowers 
are admirablo ornaments in the table glasses, 
mixed with Ferns and other blossoms. Indeed, 
all the species may so be used, but the plants 
should not be cut too hard, so as to rob the 
plant-house of its colour ; but the fact of cutting 
a head occasionally helps to set the plant grow¬ 
ing, and thus maintains a succession of flower. 
S. aurata : In this we have a very different 
coloured species, and it is less robust in growth ; 
it makes, however, dense racemes of bloom, 
which are light-yellow in the tube and the limb 
orange-yellow. This is not quite such a con¬ 
tinuous bloomer, but it flowers very freely. 
Ventenati : This is the most slender growing 
the kinds here mentioned ; but if not grown 
in too great a stove heat, and with a free circu¬ 
lation of air, it will continue to flower mostly 
all the season, producing racemes of a brilliant 
scarlet. It is a plant which is specially 
benefited by having its flower-spikes cut. 
8. Mocciniana is a superb kind, having very 
much the habit of S. Costaricana, but it is not 
so strong in its growth, but it bears a splendid 
raceme of long tubular flowers, the tubes of 
which are a bright orange-scarlet, and the limb 
clear, rich yellow. No more beautiful flower 
can be cut for room decoration than a raceme 
from this species, and it produces its flowers 
very freely. J. J. 

BLANDFORDIAS. 

I am very glad “ 8. 8.” has taken up this tine 
family of plants. The original one, B. nobilis, 
was introduced into this country about ninety 
years ago, and this is the species least seen now 
growing. The fact that these Blandfordias 
have been starved out of our gardens has caused 
nobilis and all the more recently-discovered 
kinds to be discarded by the majority of our 
plantsmen, however ; but anyone who has seen 
them doing well, as I saw them, say two years 
ago, when on a visit to Sir Trevor Lawrence’s 
place, must be commended for endeavouring to 
grow them. “8. 8.” says he has got the kinds 
nobilis, flammea, and Cunninghami, and he asks 
where he can procure more, and for some hints 
upon their cultivation? To answer the first 
part of the question, Mr. Bull and the Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea, have been notorious for 
having introduced some of the most beautiful 
forms of Blandfordias, and you should by all 
means give them a trial, for in all probability 
they still retain some of these old favourites 
amongst their host of plants. Mr. Williams, of 
Holloway, too, has many plants, and I think 
also Mr. Cutbush, of Higngate, could supply 
some. Now for their management and culti¬ 
vation, which may be said to be amongst 
the easiest imaginable. These plants have not 
been found at all in Northern or Western 
Australia, but they occur frequently in the 
hilly parts of this country from Tasmania to 
Queensland, growing in boggy places on the hill 
sides, so that they always require to be potted 
in peat soil, and I have grown them well in a 
mixture of peat and loam, kept rather moist 
through the winter months, and when they 
begin to grow they like a larger quantity of 
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water, so that good drainage is essential. They 
will succeed well under ordinary greenhouse 
treatment, and when they flower in the summer¬ 
time they present a magnificent sight, well 
deserving the attention of all. The following 
kinds I have grown and flowerod, and I commend 
all to the attention of my readers. 

B. nobilis. —This, although an old species, is 
a very desirable plant. It produces an erect 
stout stem, surmounted with a large terminal 
cluster of pendulous flowers, which are of a rich 
deep-orange, passing into bright-yellow at the 
margins. B. Cunninghami: A magnificent 
species, which was discovered many years ago by 
tne well-known Australian explorer, Allan Cun¬ 
ningham, and we have to thank the Messrs. 
Henderson, of the well-known nurseries in St. 
John’s-wood, now no more, for its introduction 
to our gardens. It has a very stout erect 
scape, producing a large cluster of flowers some 
2 inches long, which are deep rich orange- 
scarlet, becoming rich clear-yellow at the tips. 
B. aurea : This kind was introduced to culti¬ 
vation by the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, and it 
is at the present time perhaps the rarest kind of 
all the Blandfordias in cultivation, and its 
flowers are perhaps the broadest. They are 
borne just in the same manner as the other 
species, drooping, and of a clear bright-yellow. 
B flammea is another lovely plant, which first 
came into notice from a plant that was grown in 
the Dublin gardens by I)r. Mackay. This is a 
very strong-growing plant, the flowers large, 
the colour being rich deep orange scarlet, yellow 
at the tirs. B. flammea princeps : The above 
plant haa been doubtfully referred to some of 
the other species, but when Mr. Wm. Bull ex¬ 
hibited this plant before the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1875 it was at once proclaimed to be 
a variety of flammea. Like all of the Bland¬ 
fordias, it has drooping bell-shaped flowers, and 
the colours are much the same ; but in this case, 
instead of being orange or orange scarlet of some 
shade they are here of a rich, brilliant crimson, 
tipped with yellow. Some few other kinds are 
known, and I daresay, when the interior of 
Australia comes to be more explored, some more 
beautiful kinds may be found. J. J. 

Dwarf Cannaa.— The dwarf French 
Cannas are very charming, compact in growth, 
and vigorous. They are excellent to grow in 
pots for the greenhouse and conservatory. A 
very bright flower, and new too, is Progression, 
brilliant orange, barred with a reddish colour. 
It has very broad petals, and is an excellent 
kind. A good point about these French mixed 
Cannas is their fine leafage of good colour. A 
few other useful varieties are : Admiral Courbet, 
the flower yellow, with red spots; Antoine 
Chantin, cherry-salmon, very useful and dis¬ 
tinct ; Antouiu Crory, crimson ; Felix Crousse, 
orange-red ; Jules Chr^tieD, carmine crimson, 
the leafage deep green ; Loaise Chit-lien, yellow, 
spotted with red; Paul Bert, the flowers 
golden-amber, and the leaves of a fine deep 
colour ; and Ulrich Brunner, rich red, shaded 
with orange.—C. T. 

Planting Freeaia bulbs —The earlier 
the bulbs are potted, the more freely they will 
start into growth. I pot mine about the middle 
of August, and every bulb starts in about six 
weeks from that time. If potting is deferred 
until September is well advanced, some of the 
bulbs will frequently remain dormant. The 
main point is to give them a good roasting in a 
sunny greenhouse, after the foliage dies off, and 

K t them before the warmth of summer is gone. 

>am, with a liberal addition of leaf-soil, suits 
them best.—J. C. B. 

Rhodanthes in pots. —Both the pink and 
white forms of the pretty Rhodanthe are largely 
grown for market. Of course, these are all in 
4^-inch pots. The seed is sown in January for 
the first batch, the pots taking the places just 
previously occupied by Cyclamens. It seems to 
be an important element in the culture of 
these Everlastings that the soil should be very 
firm, so as to induce stout, stocky growth. 
Were the soil too light, the plants would be apt 
to run tall. Seed is sown thickly, very thickly 
in fact, aa the grower holds that it is better to 
have the plants too thick than in many cases so 
thin that many pots have to be thrown aside as 
useless. However, it does not seem as if the 
plants are unduly crowded, judging by the 
admirable way in which they bloom so profusely 


when about 10 inches high. The selling price 
is not considerable, but it is a paying one all the 
same.—1) 

3559. —Climbers for a conservatory. — 
There are other fine Passifloras besides P, prin¬ 
ceps, of which P. Imporatrice Eugenie and P. 
quadrangularis can be strongly recommended. 
Of others, beyond those you already have, Man 
devillea suaveolens, Luculia gratissima, Rhyn 
chospermum jasminoides, Bougainvillea glabra, 
Hoya carnosa, and, in a little shade, Fuchsias 
of almost any strong growing varieties, would 
all be suitable for such a structure and tempera 
ture. You might even try an Allamanda and 
a Stephanotis or two, as with plenty of heat and 
moisture during the summer both succeed 
admirably even where the temperature does not 
exceed that of an ordinary greenhouse in the 
winter.—B. C. R. 

- Clematis indivisslobata is a very good climber for a 

conservatory; it has white flowers, which are freely produced 
in spring. Roses love sunshine, but when in blossom a 
thin shade will keep the blooms fresh longer.—E. H. 

3466.— Seedling Cyclamens. — Young 
plants should have for the next two months a 
constant temperature of not less than 60 degs. 
by day, with from 5 degs. to 10 degs. less at 
night They should be shaded from hot sun, be 
kept nieely moist at the roots, and be sprinkled 
overhead in the morning in sunny weather. 
Early in July they should be put into 4.1-inch 
pots, and from that time till October are beat in 
a cold frame. If grown in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, keep them at the warmest end of 
the house and treat them as above mentioned.— 
J. C. B. 

3560. — Carnations from cuttings — It 

is not too early to take cuttings of Carnations ; 
I began with the variety Miss Joliffe and other 
Tree Carnations in January, and continued to 
put them in until ApriL Cuttings of Malmaison 
may be put in as soon as they are ready ; I had 
some ready in March, but had no time to put 
them in. They require a little bottom-heat and 
to be kept under close glass lights of some kind 
until roots are formed. It does not check the 
growth of the plants, nor does it in any way 
prevent the flowers from developing by cutting 
or slipping off the side-growths.—J. D. E. 

- You are not likely to do very much good with 

outtiugseo early io the year, the side shoot* at present 
will be too sappy to root readily. Wait uatil August 
and prick your cuttings out into rich sandy soil, pressing 
the earth firmly round each one, then give a good watering 
and leave them alone.—A. G. Butler. 

3555.— Palm leaves dying —This is a 
very common fault; at least, among plants of 
this kind in both sitting-rooms and cool green 
houses. It is caused by want of warmth and 
moisture in the atmosphere, and would soon 
disappear (at least, as regards young leaves, 
though there is no remedy for those already 
affected) if the plant could be removed for a 
time to a warm and moist place, such as a stove 
or forcing-house. Watering is, however, a most 
important point, and either too much or too 
little would soon give rise to something of the 
kind. In a cool temperature water should only 
be given during the winter and early spring 
when the soil becomes really dry, bo that it 
ought never to become even “ moderately wet ” 
at all—that is to say, during the season of rest. 
Snip off the brown parts with a pair of scissors, 
leaving the ends of the leaves still pointed.— 
B. C. R. 

3573—Bulbs from South Africa.— 
Those who have friends in South Africa fre¬ 
quently get bulbs or plants sent over in the 
same way, no doubt as this correspondent has 
done. Through a similar source a lot of Cape 
roots came into my hands a few years ago, 
containing most of those mentioned in this 
enquiry, and all I can say in their favour is the 
garden was not much the richer for it, chiefly 
for the reason that they arrived at au unsuitable 
time of year to start them. This correspondent 
is, however, more fortunate, as the present is a 
good time to commence to acclimatise them. 
Taking the subjects in the order named the 
Watsonias are perhaps the best known, and are 
to be hardy if the bulbs are protected 


if left in the open ground, but in the West of 
England I could not get them to flower unless 
given greenhouse treatment. The Antholyza 
is not any hardier, but more easily managed, 
and bloomed fairly well in pots. H*e man thus 
(Blood-flower) is a brilliant subject when well 
grown. It requires careful greenhouse culture 
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to got the bulbs to bower satisfactorily. The 
Cyrt&nthus is very similar to the Amaryllis 
iu character, with large bulbs and thick beshy 
leaves, but a difficult subject to get to bower. 
Satyriums (Frog Orchis) belong to the terrei 
trial Orchids, and the varieties I had to deal 
with did very well in a substantial pit, but 
except that the bowers are curious they are not 
likely to reward you for the time and space 
they occupy. Vou must not lose any time in 
getting the whole of them potted. During the 
summer let them have the shelter of a frame, 
and iu September remove all but the last 
mentioned to a greeuhouse. Next year get 
them fresh potted early in March.—J. C. C. 

•^>43.—Treatment of Fuchsias. —If you 
Have the command of heat a temperature of 
55 dogs, to 60 degs. will start them into growth, 
and then by Diuching they can be moulded into 
shape desired. Shift into larger pots as more 
space is required. Any good soil will do. Turfy 
loam and leaf-mould, or very old manure, with 
some sharp sand, will grow them well. A moist 
atmosphere and a thin shade in bright funahine 
during growth will be au advantage. The plants 
also should be kept near the glass.—G. U. 

■ - If the plants have been neglected they 
will not do so well as those that have been pro¬ 
perly cared for, bat it is not easy to answer the 
question without more information. The size 
of the plants should have been stated, and what 
is the nature of the neglect. Fuchsias are really 
greenhouse plants, an 1 do not like a high, close 
atmosphere. Even small plants should be cut 
back a little before they start into growth ; and 
when they have started just a little, shake them 
and repot into bower-pots a size smaller, to be 
repotted again when they have made plenty of 
roots. They do best if placed in a light position 
La the greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

- You do not give much information about the plants, 

but l presume that they have been allowed to run up and 
droop over, so as to look uoeiirtitly. Out them down to a 
length of about 8 Inches and tie them in with bast to a 
airtight stick; keep somewhat dry until growth recoin 
mencee, and then encourage with weak liquid manure 
twice a-week. By.the-aay, if they have l»een left in 
thumbs repot io .1 Inch pots.- A. O. Bitlkr. 

S580.— Orange tree from a pip —If you shorten 
bvok the young Orange-tree it will, of ooutse, grow more 
busby, and when grafted it should be cut back to 
entourage ttae graft to grow. When grafted it should be 
(•laced in a cloee frame till the union is complete ; other¬ 
wise it will o ot succeed.— E. II. 

3531. — M&lmaiaon Carnations —The 
Carnations have probably been forced loo much, 
and this has caused the mal formation ; but it 
will happen occasionally, even when there has 
been no attempt to force them. It is not a 
disease at all, and the only way to prevent its 
occurrence is to grow the plants well, using good 
rich loam, and taking care that the leaves are 
kept free from green-fly and mildew. When the 
plants are in small flower-pots it is a good plan 
to dip them in a mixture of soft-soapy-water 
sud flowers of sulphur. This will destroy any 
mildew or fungoid growth as well as the green¬ 
fly. When Carnations are forced, especially at 
mid-winter, they should be placed up near the 
roof glass in the lightest possible position that 
can be obtained for them, and admit air as freely 
« possible, according to circumstances. If the 
mseots inside the petals are thrips they are very 
troublesome, and make a sad mess of the flowers. 
The best way to get rid of these is to fumigate 
with Tobacco. The oldest and true Houvenir de 
1* Malmaison is a beautiful blush colour. There 
*■ s variety with pink flowers a sport from it. 
It is usually termed the Pink Malmaison. There 
is another sport with striped flowers, which is 
yrown under the name of Lady Middleton. The 
crimson “ Malmaison ” is Mme. A. Warocque. 
There is no yellow Malmaison. I have no know¬ 
ledge of the Gerxnanica Tree-Carnations. Are 
they different from the usual type of Tree-Car¬ 
nations ?—J. D. E. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE DUMELOW’S SEEDLING 
(WELLINGTON). 

The question of deterioration of this and other 
standard varieties need not give intending 
planters any uneasiness or prevent their beiDg 
grown. Given a suitable soil and proper treat¬ 
ment, there is no fear of the ultimate rtault 
being anything bat good. Near where I write 
there is an old orchard which contains fine old 



Fruiting-branch of Apple “Dumelow’s Seedling. 


--Plants of this Carnation that have forced 

lato bloom at an early period of the year often 
produce deformed blooms. For early blooming 
plant should be layered early in July, 
patting two strong layers in a 5-inch pot as soon 
M they are well rooted. By the end of the 
wtumu the pots will be fairly filled with roots, 
a ad no more repotting will be necessary. It is 
when the plants are not well furnished with 
active roots, or are in too large pots, that im¬ 
perfect blooms are produced. Too much 
moisture at the roots will have the same effect. 
-J. C.B. 
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trees of Ribston Pippin that bear well and a 
large proportion of the fruits are large. These 
trees nave boles at least 1 foot in diameter. In 
the same orchard are fine trees, quite as old, of 
the Lemon Pippin, Dutch Codlin, and the 
true old Golden Pippin. From these trees 
grafts were taken some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, and the trees thus propagated now occupy 
another orchard, and are without exception in 
the finest health, forming a practical and con¬ 
clusive answer to the deterioration theory. I 
quite believe that the pruning knife has a great 


deal to answer for, and that excessive pruning 
and the abeurd system of double cropping (so 
called) have helped to produce canker und other 
evils. If fairly young trees, not too badly 
cankered, are allowed to have their heads, simply 
thinning the branches sufficiently to admit light 
and air and leaviDg them undisturbed at the 
roots, their improvement in their general health 
after a season or two will be marked. Dame- 
low’s Seedling is never at its beat unless allowed 
freedom of growth, with very little pruning 
more than keening the centres of the trees clear 
from twigs and the main branches shapely. In 
common with the Blenheim and others, close 
pruning spoils all chance of a full crop. Two 
marked pecaliarities of this Apple are the 
curiously speckled bark of the wood and the 
hammered appearance at the apex of the fruit. 
The tree, being a quick grower, should be allowed 
plenty of room to develop, a crowded orchard 
being especially bad for this kind. I fear that 
this Apple will not commend itself to thoie who 
prefer kinds which grow their own sugar, but 
there are others who think these latter iusipid, 
and who prefer more piqu&Qlly acid fruit which 
requires artificial sweetening, and to those who 
think thus, one may say that Dumelow’e Seed¬ 
ling or Wellington will beat all other late- 
keeping Apples for cook ins At the present 
lime I have plenty of good Norfolk Beautin, but 
the colour w’hcn cooked is against this, so that 
it will not he asked for while the more attractive 
Wellington is to be had. A fruit ing-branch of 
this fine Apple forms the subject of the annexed 
illustration. T. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Never in the recollection of the oldest gardeni r 
was there a better display of fruit blotsom or 
finer weather to ensure a good set, and unless 
we get some very decided return of wintry 
weatner the crop must be enormous. Of course, 
there arc other causes of failure besides spring 
frosts, notably cold, cuttiog winds ; but thi* 
year the icy chilliness we have usually experi¬ 
enced whenever the wind blew from north or 
east seems altogether absent, and the air has 
been quite mild, with just enough hreezs to stir 
the polleu of tin fruit blossoms, without doing 
ny mischief. Pears and Plums have been com 
pletely covered with snowy blossoms, and Cherrt* s 
also beautirul Apples are fast expanding, rnd 
give promise of a marvellous display, the bloom 
being not only very abundant, but remaikablv 
fine. Old and young trees are alike crowded 
with flowers, even maiden trees one year from 
bud or graft are blooming freely. The old 
f&llacy about planting fruit trees for the next 
generation to get the benefit is getting pretty 
well exploded, as either the trees are getting 
more precocious in their bearing or else the 
mode of pruning favours early fruitfulness. 
Bush fruits are remarkably full of bloom, and 
Gooseberries are already formed and fast swelling 
up into fruits, so that at the present rate of pro¬ 
gress we may look for good-sized fruits at Whit¬ 
suntide. Strawberries are pushing up fine 
sturdy flower spikes, and mulching the soil ought 
to be done at once, for drought is a great cm my 
to Strawberries and Raspberries, and in a tine 
season in light soils they need constant watchful¬ 
ness to keep the roots from suffering. 

James Groom, Goijiort. 


3542.—Angle for a ccol vinery —An 
angle of 40 degs. will do very well for a cool 
vinery ; but 45 degs. would do better, as in the 
latter case the action of the sun's rays is greater, 
which iu the case of a cool vinery is an advan¬ 
tage. If, however, you wish to grow plants as 
well aB Vines in the same house, the angle you 
mention will be best, as you will have more 
head room ; bat you will have to pay for the 
latter by the increased cost of the front wall or 
lights. I should mention that the steeper the 
roof of a vinery the more liable the foliage of 
the Vines is to get scorched, unless the structure 
is ventilated early in the morning. —J. C C. 

- Forty dsn. to 46 degs. is a very good angle for a 

oool vinery.—E H. 

3529 — Black Hamburgh Vine —The 
Vine has been treated well, but owing to its 
being planted outside it has not made vigorous 
growth enough to produce fruit. After another 
year’s growth it may be strong enough to do 
so. I would allow two hading growths to run 
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up as far as they will go; the side-growths 
should be trained out, and stopped at the fifth 
leaf, and when the side-growths are stopped 
this will throw greater vigour into the leading 
shoot®. When the Vines show fruit it is usual 
to stop the laterals at the first leaf beyond the 
bunch, stopping all other supplementary 
growths, and the Black Hamburgh is the very 
best variety that oould have been planted in 
the greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

3554.— Dying Peaoh branches. —Dead 
branches should never be permitted to remain 
on Peach-trees. When these are cut out it is 
generally possible by rearranging the healthy 
branches to fill up the wall again with new 
growth. The‘probable cause of the'presence of 
Beale on Peach-trees is their weak state of 
health. . The trees should have been washed 
when leafless and before the buds had started 
with Gishurst Compound, 4 oz to the gallon of 
water. Blighted or blistered leaves should be 
pinched off.—E. H. 

-- The Peach-tree seems to be in rather a 

sad plight, if there is an intention to wait until 
the entire side of the tree is dead before removing 
those that are dying. There is no reason why 
any branches should die upon a Peach-tree if the 
leaves were kept clean, and the roots in a 
healthy growing medium. Blight on the leaves 
and scale upon the wood will oause the young 
wood to decay, and after it is dead the sooner 
it is removed the better. The scale should be 
removed when the leaves fall off in the autumn ; 
wash them off with a brush and soft-soapy- 
water. Aphis on the leaves and mildew can 
both be destroyed by washiog them with soft- 
soapy-water in which flowers of sulphur has 
been dissolved. The mixture can be applied 
with a syringe as soon as any of the parasites 
appear.—J. D. E. 

3576 —Vines in a cool hou3© —The 
disbudding should be done as soon as the 
bunches are visible, leaving that showing the best 
bunch and removing the others. The tying down 
should begin before the shoots touch the glass. 
If the shoots are looped down as far as they 
bear without risking their splintering off they 
may be gone over a second time in weather like 
we have had lately in five or six days, and the 
final tying given in five days more. Stopping 
should be done as soon as the shoot extends 
beyond the second leaf. Two leaves are 
generally enough to leave. Some growers only 
leave oae leaf beyond the bunch, but I like to 
have two, and should leave more if there is 
room without overcrowding—E. H. 


3570.— Vln© culture —The temperature 
of the house should not be kept too high, 55 degs. 
by night and 65 degs. by day will be ample until 
the Vines come into bloom, when both can be 
raised 5 degs. Admit air in the morning when 
the thermometer rises to 60 degs. by opening 
the ventilators at the top a little, allowing the 
heat to rise along with air. D) not open the 
front lights, except for a short time during the 
middle of the day when the sun is shining 
brightly and wind from the east is not blowing 
at all. Much of the trouble from mildew in 
Vineries is caused by opening the front ventila 
tors wide, thus causing a direct draught tc 
blow over the buncheB, chilling the air in the 
house. If the spurs are within 1 foot of eacb 
other on eaoh side of the main rod the shoot* 
should be disbudded to one at eaoh spur. As a 
rule the bunches are visible on the new growth 
when this is a couple of inches long. Disbudding 
should take place immediately the best bunchet 
can be seen. Pinch the point out of each side 
shoot two leaves beyond the bunch. Lateral 
growths will spring from the joints after the 
point is taken off. Remove these entirely below 
the bunch ; above it alloMv one joint to be made 
first. Bend the shoots gradually down to the 
wires ; if they are strong it will not be wise tc 

S ull them down more than an inch or so each 
ay, or they may possibly snap off at the 
junction. Do not syringe the Vine at all aftei 
the bunches have formed, but moiston the paths, 
walls, and stages of the house twice daily, tc 
create atmospheric moisture, which will to a 
great extent check the growth of red-spider, il 
the Vines are infested with this insidious pest. 
In the case, though, of wet or cold weather, the 
damping down process should cease for a time, 
to be again renewed upon a change to brightex 
weather As the roots are in an outside bordei 
they may not require..w$terin$ at allj; so mud 
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however, depends upon circumstances regarding 
this. If the border is‘ a raised one, unoccupied 
with any kind of plant and the roots near the 
surface, water may be required once or twice 
during the summer. £t is, however, a good plan 
to mulch the surface with half-decayed horse- 
dung, about 3 inches thick. This prevents the 
moisture from evaporating from the soil so fast, 
keeps the surface cool, thus encouraging root 
action by preventing their being driven down¬ 
wards in quest of moisture. The question of 
cropping the Vines is one of circumstances 
guided mainly by the health of the Vines and the 
weight of the individual bunches. A Vine 
covering 13 feet of rafter should carry 20 lb. of 
fruit. When the berries are the size of Peas, 
thinning should commence, cutting out the 
small berries, leaving room for those left to swell 
to their full siza without being unduly crowded. 
—S. P. 

Thinning Peaoh and Nectarine 
flower-bud.8. —When buds on Peaches and 
Nectarines are few and well placed, I invariably 
find them set well and the fruit proportionately 
large. While shoots are allowed to remain 
crowded with buds large and small, the setting 
is less certain and the crowding of the flowers is 
against the strength of the fruit. When small 
and weak at first, they never attain the same 
perfection as selected buds, which have never 
been cramped for room by their fellows and had 
full liberty to expand on the best side of the 
shoots, fully exposed to sun and air. When 
shoots are heavily laden with buds, I run the 
fioger up the backs of the shoots, clearing off 
every bud, and then the front buds are thinned 
a little later, so that they can be allowed all the 
space the fully-developed flowers require. A 
deal of bud-thinning can be done in a few hours. 
I think it was from reading Mr. Coleman’s notes 
on Pe&ch mtnagemenb that l was induced to 
strip the buds from the backs of the shoots in 
the summary manner indicated. I have thinned 
Peaoh buds always when they required it for 
more than a quarter of a century, and experi¬ 
ments frequently practised have taught me that 
the small amount of labour expended is highly 
beneficial. O i our early trees this year 1 have 
had to thin off thousands of fruit after bud-thin¬ 
ning was practised? ‘ Some trees were left 
unthinned. Though heavily cropped, they have 
not the display of large, well-placed fruits. 
Thinning of wood buds is generally done as soon 
as they can be picked oat—before the fruit-buds 
are much ou the move. One shoot is left at the 
base of its predecessor to supply fruit next 
Season, and a shoot is left as a leader at the top 
of the fruit- bearing one to lead up nourishment. 

-M- j 

Moisture top Apricots.— During May 
it is certainly advisable to give Apricots plenty 
of moisture and nourishment if the soil is light 
or porous, as it :ii surprising the amount of 
water and feeding stone fruits will take when 
in poor light sotys. I have of late lifted my 
Apricot-trees every third or fourth year and 
given n^w feeding material—good loam, not 
rank manure. Np matter how old, all have been 
treated ia this Way, and some large old trees of 
Hemskirk have Been removed to different posi¬ 
tions with excellent results, as they bear large 
quantities of fruit and do nob canker as for¬ 
merly. Apricots delight in a compost with 
which mortar-rabble, charcoal refuse, brick 
rubbish, and burnt earth are largely incor¬ 
porated. This material requires a lot of moist¬ 
ure, and as the bottom of the border is tho¬ 
roughly drained, it seems as if the roots revel 
in unlimited supplies of moisture and feeding. 
As oar trees are on raised borders we feed well, 
often giving liquid-manure and mulching at this 
season. I find the nearer the roots of the 
Apricot can be kept to the surface the better, 
and if these are healthy there is little canker. 
The periodical lifting encourages this surface- 
rooting. The lifting is done in September before 
the trees shed their foliage. The roots of large 
trees are out round onp autumn and lifting is 
done the next.—H. 

8557.— Sewage-water). —House sswags msy be-pro¬ 
fitably used for all stroog-gfowing plants and fruit-bushes 
when diluted, but should, not be given to sny delioate 
plant, and it is not adapted for plants in pots in the 
greenhouse.—E. H. 

-— “H. C.” is quite right. 8ewage-water 
properly dilated is invaluable for the garden. 
I have need hundreds of gallons of it during the 


past month, both for plants in pote in the green¬ 
house and for Apricots and other established 
trees in the open, and if I had sufficient I should 
apply it to Peas, Cauliflowers, and similar vege¬ 
table crops, also to Raspberries and Gooseberry 
and Currant-bushes. My Strawberries want 
root-moisture very badly; but in my strong 
soil the liquid sewage causes them to run too 
much to leaf. In lighter ground it would benefit 
the orop immensely.—J. C. C. 


ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM PHILIPPENSE. 

I have received a flower of this plant from u J. 
Edmonds,” askingif it is C. Sanderianum, and he 
also wishes for a few words as to its treatment ? 
This Cypripedium was sent home here in the 
first place by Mr. John Veitch when engaged in 
collecting Orchids for his father, about thirty 
years ago, or nearly so, and it was named upon 
ite first flowering C. lasvigatum. I think it was 
Bateman who thus named it, bat it was after¬ 
wards found to have been named before from 
dried specimens by Reichenbach as C philip - 
pense. At first it was very rare, and it com¬ 
manded long prices, and for some time this plant 
appeared difficult to manage, and so it remains 
to this day if it does not get just what it 
requires. Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, introduce* 
Borne five years ago a very similar plant, which 
he called C. Roebaelini after the collector that 
sent it him, and which many people nosv assert 
to be the same plant as C. lsevigatum, but 1 
really do think there is a varietal difference. 
It belongs to theaame section as C Sanderianum, 
and so does C. Parishi, C. Rothschildianum, 
and one or two others that we know ; bat your 
flower appears to me to be the true form of the 
plant seat home by Mr. J. Veitch. This Orchid 
comes from one of the hottest parts of the world, 
and it grows naturally exposed to the full heat 
of the sun at nearly the level of the sea, so you 
may imagine it requires much heat under culti¬ 
vation. I have found this plant and all the others 
belonging to this section thrive best in a house 
ia which the temperature does not fall lower 
than about 65 degs. at any time in the year, 
and ia the summer, of course, it will be much 
hotter. This and all others of the section 
miy be potted in a similar manner to the majority 
of the CypripediumB, draining the pots excep¬ 
tionally well, and as before said, keeping them in 
the warmest house, and also maintaining a very 
moist atmosphere, and well exposing the plants 
to the light. I know of no other matter which 
will tend to their welfare, saving in not over¬ 
loading their roots with the soil, and the leaves 
should also be frequently wiped with the sponge 
to keep away that direful enemy, the black 
thrips, and in doing this take the greatest oare 
not to break the leaves, or the remedy will be 
as bad us the disease. Matt Bramble. 


A new hardy plant —A very pretty 
hardy plant, introduced ia 1891 from Japan by 
Capt. Torrens, Baston Manor, Hayes, Kent, is 
called Schizocodon soldanelloides. It is allied 
to the beautiful Shortia galacifolia, and is a 
plant that one would think amateurs would 
take to. It has been known many years, but never 
brought to England alive until 1891. It doee 
not seem difficult to grow and flowers very freely, 
the leaves not very large, and the flower-stems 
are short, the flowers about as large as a farthing, 
prettily fringed, and of a pink colour. It makes 
a mass of colour with its many bright rosy-pink 
blooms. I do not know whether it is hardy, 
but it seems to like the same kind of treatment 
as Shortia galacifolia — i.e , a fairly moist soil, 
and will succeed well in pots. It is named 
soldanelloides from the aspect of the flowers 
being like that of a Soldanella—C. T. 
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THB KITOHHN GARDEN. 

OPEN-AIR TOMATOES. 

Ik the cultivation of Tomato©* in the open air 
there are two extremes to guard against—viz., 
the starvation treatment on the one hand, and 
overfeeding on the other. In overfed plants 
stems and leaves are certainly large, but so de¬ 
void of stamina as to easily fall a prey to dis¬ 
ease, while the fruits do not set freely. The 
soil the plants are being prepared in must not 
be overrich upon any account, neither must the 
stations nor borders for planting. These latter 
are very often too loose and rich ; consequently 
the plants ramble away and make a soft, im¬ 
mature growth. Some of the beat crops of 
Tomatoes I have ever seen were produced from 
plants growing in large pots and boxes, half 
plunged, against a sunny south wall. This 
system can be strongly recommended, but there 
must be no lack of attention in watering and 
feeding, especially if a dry time should ensue. 
I have seen plants even when growing in the 
open up against south walls, where the root roo m 


be kept growing in a fairly warm and airy struc¬ 
ture, and be repotted into 7-inch pots as they 
become ready. Any neglect in potting on the 
plants is prejudicial to them. Exposing the 
plants or hardening them off too early prepara¬ 
tory to planting out is a poor method to adopt. 
The middle of May may be quite time enough 
to commence inuring the plants to cooler treat¬ 
ment bv removing them to an airy pit, and by 
the end of the month the plants may be fully 
exposed, during the davtime at any rate. After 
this date it will depend upon the season whether 
they may be set out or not, but about the first 
week in June, or even a week later, there need 
be but little fear in trusting them in the open, 
as after planting a slight protection may be 
afforded for a few nights. I am much in favour 
! of confining the plants to single stemB, although 
I see no good reason why two, or even three, 
stems should not be encouraged from each plant, 
the main point being to keep all lateral shoots 
rubbed out as soon as perceived. I have cer¬ 
tainly seen and also grown good plants fan- 
shaped ; but it depends largely upon the season 
whether this form may be encouraged. During 


yet invented gives the same practical results. 
With one exception, I think the tall-growing 
Peas are preferable to dwarf ones ; the excep¬ 
tion is in the case of the first early, and this is 
owing to the faot that in all Peas I place indi¬ 
vidual quality of the Peas in front of mere 
quantity. Peas are grown for flavour and not 
for the number borne in each pod. For a first 
early I prefer Cannell’s English Wonder, a 
variety growing not more than 18 inches high. 
William I. may give a greater quantity of 
pods, but the quality of the Peas is but 
second rate. As main-crop sorts I prefer 
Duke of Albany, Duchess, and Forty fold. 
The last-named is not an exhibition Pea, 
as things go nowadays; but for supplying 
! the table with Peas of exquisite flavour 
this Pea cannot be surpassed. In height it 
grows (i feet in well-managed soiL The latest 
crop is produced by Ne Plus Ultra ; short in the 
poet it may be, but good in flavour, and plenti¬ 
fully borne. More than this, as a mildew- 
resisting variety this is quite the beat. Where 
tall stakes are a hindrance Veitch’s Perfection 
and Stratagem are good substitutes ; neither of 



TomstOeH in the open air at Burleigh. 


was not restricted, suffer to such an extent from 
the want of moisture at the roots as to cause 
the foliage to curl up and have a decided bluish 
oast. Narrow borders raised above the surface 
can be highly recommended, as by this method 
the roots are in a warmer medium, and, being 
partially confined, they do not ramble away, 
but make a firm and fruitful growth. A stout 
plank placed on edge about 18 inches from the 
wall will be sufficient space, but it must be re¬ 
membered that, the root-run being curtailed, 
feeding and watering must not be neglected. 
Again, 

The soil provided for the plants to root in is 
often too nch. Some fertile loam or even 
ordinsury soil, with a fifth of pulverised horse- 
manure rubbed through a sieve, with a fair pro¬ 
portion of wood-ashes, will form a root-run 
capable of supporting the plants until the fruit 
is well advanced. It I knew that the soil was 
not of a fertile nature, a little superphosphate 
nnd kainit as a source for potash would be 
ndded, and with the oertainty of the plaints 
making a satisfactory growth. We must first 
promote a firm growth, then feed after the 
plante need support, this being aocording to the 

* root- 
must 

C 


nature ot tne season, sou, and extent ol 
ran. The plants from 
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a favourable time It is very easy to allow a few 
lateral shoots to form, so as to extend the 
growth of the plants if needed, these being 
topped after a bunch or two of fruit has set. 
Tomatoes are essentially sun-loving plants, and 
they must be so grown that almost every gleam 
of sunshine can reach them. A good example 
of open ground Tomato culture is shown in the 
annexed illustration. A. 


NOTE8 ON PEA CULTURE. 
Perhaps there is no other vegetable that is 
looked upon so favourably, apart from the 
Potato, as a well-developed Pea. It may be 
that this crop is regarded as a luxury, but it is 
I one that gives an excellent return for labour ex¬ 
pended. As in all matters affecting the amateur 
as to vegetable crops, the question of a selection 
of suitable varieties is the most important. 
Without good sorts successful results cannot be 
expected in the same sense as where none but 
those are cultivated. Tall-growing varieties 
are, it is well known, more productive of a crop 
than dwarf sorts. The reasons are obvious. 
The point of objection lies in the difficulty of 
providing stakes sufficiently tall for varieties 
1 over 4 feet high. Unfortunately, no snbetitute 


these grow beyond 3 feet high. The Pea is or e 
of the few vegetables that do not absorb nitro¬ 
gen from the soil; therefore, to apply this 
chemical in the form of nitrate of soda is simply 
a waste. The haulm may be slightly increased 
in length, but the quantity of the pods is none 
I the more. 

Manure is essential to success, bnt it should 
not be applied in the manner that some suggest 
—viz., aigging out a trench as if for Celery, 
placing a thick layer at the bottom, covering it 
with soil, and sowing the seed thereon. The 
objection to this plan of cultivation is that the 
roots quickly find their wav through the manure 
to the sides of the trench, which they cannot 
penetrate, owing to the manner in which the 
latter was cut out of the solid ground. The 
roots in the limited area of this trench quickly 
absorb the moisture from the manure, and in the 
i oase of & few dry days the plante are languishir g 
for more, henoe mildew quickly takea poeeeesiou 
of the haulm, and failure rapidly follows. It is 
much better to deeply dig the ground over in 
the autumn, adding manure freely then, ard 
when eowing the seed draw out a wide drui 
with a hoe, allowing at least 3 inches between 
each Pea. In land deeply dug the roots have 
an opportunity of rambling away at will, 
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tod are lew liable to drought, and, con¬ 
sequently, are more secure from mildew. So 
many amateur cultivators spoil their chances 
of success by sowing the seed too thick; they 
seem to think that the thicker the Peas are laid 
the greater number of pods will be borne. Peas 
object to be overcrowded perhaps more than any 
other vegetable. W eak haulm means a correspond - 
ingly thin crop of pods. 8pace for a free de¬ 
velopment of the leaves and haulm induces also 
a branching habit, which is favourable to a full 
crop. 

Mulching the surface-soil for at least 
18 inches away from the row on each side, con¬ 
serves the moisture in the soil, and by the aid 
o' frequent waterings the manurial property is 
washed down to the roots, which thus receive the 
benefit from the manure in two ways. Moisture 
at the roots is essential to success during dry 
wjather. The time in watering Peas is well 
spent. Where mulching is practised it is doubly 
so. Another mistake most common is that of 
neglect in staking the Peas. Support directly 
the tendrils are visible on the plants is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to sucoeis. To permit the 
plants to grow 1 foot high before tendering them 
any support, and allowing the haulm to fall on 
ooe side, thus crippling its progress at this 
early stage, is a practice strongly to be con¬ 
demned . but, I am sorry to say, itis very common. 
I am not in favour of the practice of topping the 
points of the plaots at a certain height to induce 
a greater crop of Peas to form by concent! a ting 
the energy of the plant into a limited number of 
p >ds, except in the oase of requiring them for 
some special purpose, each as exhibition. I 
f »vour an extended growth up to 8 feet if the 
plants seem inclined to grow that much. 


3563 —Manure for Potatoes.— Super- 
phosphate of lime is an excellent fertiliser for 
Potatoes under any circumstanoes, and probably 
the best thing, generally speaking, that could be 
employed. It should be sprinkled in the drills 
when planting at the rate of 4 owt. or 5 cwt 
to the acre. It is also useful for Onions and 
other root crops, and I fancy does Peas and 
Baans some amount of good, but for all such 
it ought to be worked into the ground a few 
inches, and not be allowed to come in contact 
with the seeds. Kainit is beneficial to Potatoes 
on light or hungry land, but is of no use on a 
damp or heavy staple, or where much farmyard 
manure is used.—B. C. R. 

3574 —Forcing Pe&kale.— Seakale may 
either be forced where grown, oovered with 
pots, which should be surrounded with warm 
manure mixed with tree-leaves, or the roots 
may be lifted when the foliage dies off, and 
forced in any warm place where the light is 
excluded. Seakale may be forced in deep 
boxes with close fitting lids in a warm green¬ 
house in any dark corner under the stage, or 
they may be planted 3 inches or 4 inches apart in 
a genial hot-bed, the frame to be closely matted 
up. I have used frames for this purpose fitted 
with wooden shutters instead of glazed lights 
A bed suitable for forcing Potatoes will produce 
good Seakale.—E. H. 

3568 —Tomatoes in a small house.— 

Tomatoes drop their blooms from various 
causes, but in this instance I incline to attribute 
it to an overmoist and close atmosphere, 
especially at night. Until the plants have a 
pound or two of fruit set on each it is b&t to 
keep them rather on the dry side, but when 
well laden water and liquid-manure may be 
given freely, yet not till the soil becomes 
moderately dry. Again, with a night tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. a little air ought to be left on 
at the roof at night as well as by day, unless it 
is very stormy outside. Mv idea is that with so 
much moisture, and a high night temperature 
with no air on, the atmosphere becomes too 
humid, and this causes the blooms to drop. 
You can scarcely ventilate Tomatoes too freely, 
as long as the temperature of the houfce does 
not fall below 50 degs.' Of course the pitots are 
not shaded in any way.—B. C. R. 

- Yours is a very common trouble early in 

the season. The cause of the flowers dropping 
‘ is because the fruit did not set. The season 
will set this matter right as it advances ; mean¬ 
while keep this air of the house warm and dry. 
Maintain the same night temperature, and when 
the weather is fairly mild leave a little air on 
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at the top of the house all nipht. The flowers 
also drop off sometimes later w the season after 
some fruit is set, which I believe to be caused 
by the inability of the plants to sustain them. 
It has often been suggested that the flowers 
should be fertilised to nelp them to set their 
fruit, bat I get as good crops and quite as early 
since I have left on doing so as I did before. As 
a matter of fact, I have dissected many of the 
flowers, and although all the parts that go to 
make up a perfect flower may be present, they 
are so placed that I cannot see how the culti¬ 
vator is to manipulate upon them in a way 
that will assist fertilisation.—J. G. C. 

3579.— Cucumber-plants dying.— You 
have put your question so clearly ihatT cannot 
think there is much doubt about what is the 
cause of the plants dying off so mysteriously, as it 
is clearly traceable to the soil, which either 
engenders canker in the stem, or else it is in¬ 
fested with some insect that penetrates the 
roots of the plants, which causes them to sud¬ 
denly collapse. It is one of those cases that 
requires minute inspection of the dead plants 
before one could say whether the injury is 
caused by canker or insects. I may tell you 
that your arrangement of the bed of soil on a 
bench over hot-water pipes is just such a one 
where the plants would suffer for the want of 
root moisture ; but the intelligent way in which 
you have stated your case does not point to that 
direction as the cause of the injury. I advise 
you to keep up a relay of fresh plants to make 
good any failures that occur this season, and 
next year to start with fresh soil obtained from 
a distance.—J. C. C. 

3558.— Seakale from seeds.— Seakale- 
roots may be raised from seeds, though it is 
rather late for sowing now. The young plants 
ought to be coming up now. Sow in drills 1 inch 
deep aad 15 inches apart. Thin th 9 plants to 
1 fopt. To grow strong roots in one season 
requires good land and cleanly culture. Seeds 
sown now may produce roots for planting out 
next March ; but they will not be strong enough 
for forcing. Cuttings of the roots make tne 
best plants. The cuttings are usually taken 
off the roots when lifted for forcing, are laid io 
moist earth or sand till March, and are then 
planted out. The root cuttings should be about 
4 inches or 5 inches long. The old roots now in 
boxes should be taken out and cut up and 
planted. They will probably make roots strong 
enough for forcing in boxes next winter if well 
oared for.—E. H. 

- I raise a large cumber of plants from 

seed annually. Sow it in March in drills drawn 
the same depth as for Peas. Sow or plant the 
seeds about 3 inches asunder in rows about 
14 inches apart. They will grow into good- 
sized plants by the end of the season, but they 
require another season’s growth before they are 
large enough to force. I have used a few of the 
larger one-year-old plants for forcing sometimes, 
but the heads are not the full size. The roots 
that have been grown in deep boxes outside 
may be again grown to force another year; after 
the heads of Kale have been cut for use, a 
number of shoots will start from the crowns 
underneath the cut part, but they ought all to 
be removed except the strongest one.—J. D. E 

3549.—“Pipy” Celery.— Checks of any 
kind will make Celery “pipy.” Rank manure 
with the roots thrust into it is a likely cause, 
especially as you say you plant deep. The manure 
for Celery should be well decomposed, and should 
be forked into the bottom of the trench, and 
well blended with the soil. But there should 
always be soil enough for the manure for the 
Celery to be planted in without coming into 
contact with the manure immediately. I think 
sinking the ball of roots into rank manure when 
first planted often leads to pipy Celery and 
bolting.—E. H. 

-There is more than one cause why Celery 

becomes “ pipy but more frequently than not it 
is through sowing the seed too early and growing 
on the plants in too high a temperature. For a 
main-crop the beginning of March is soon enough 
to sow tne seed for the North of England, and 
an ordinary greenhouse warm enough to bring on 
the plants, and a month later does admirably for 
other parts. Liquid stimulants will also cause the 
mischief. Use a moderate quantity of rotten 
manure in the trenches, and give plenty of clear 
water in dry weather, and do not commence 
earthing too early.—J. C. C. 


EARLY RUNNER BEANS. 

There is much difference in this vegetable. 
Some people prefer the white kinds (that is, 
those varieties that have white blossoms) to 
those with scarlet flowers. For early use I 
prefer them, and I may be wrong, but I fancy 
their pods are more succulent than those of the 
scarlet form and other kinds in cultivation. I 
have grown the Giant White, and it is one of 
the best. Last season this variety yielded 
enormously, bearing very large, thick, fleshy 
pods of great length and of excellent quality. 
I had previously grown the large white, but thus 
variety is far superior and of equal quality. I 
think this variety must be a selection from The 
Czar, as it resembles that variety in shape, but 
is, I consider, of better flavour. There is also 
another runner with white seed named Mammoth 
White and very much like Giant White. For 
exhibition the above varieties are excellent. To 
obtain early runner Beans is worth a little 
trouble, and they can be readily raised indoors 
by sowing in the middle or third week of April 
in pots or boxes in frames, and when up giving 
thorough exposure to get properly hardened for 
planting. When this plan is adopted, the 
runners give a lot of Beans some time in advance 
of those sown in the open ground. I do not 
mean that the scarlet-flowered varieties do not 
succeed as well as the white-flowered, bat having 
tried them both together, I find the white- 
flowered varieties a few days in advance of the 
scarlet type. I know there are often failures 
with these Beans when sown in heat and planted 
out. This is owing to a variety of circum¬ 
stances ; many succumb to cold winds, having 
been improperly hardened, as Beans are 
extremely tender, and if sown in heat require 
careful management before exposing to all 
weathers ; indeed, I think there is little gain by 
sowing in heat either these or the dwarf French 
varieties, and I prefer cold frames. If sown in 
4&-inch pots in April in 

‘A cold frame, giving no water till the seed 
has germinated, and growing as close to the 
glass as possible, sturdy plants result by the 
second week in May, when they can be planted 
out in a light soil. If the ground is very heavy 
or of a clayey nature, it is best to prepare a 
suitable piece by freely using light soil for the 
drills. It is beat for these early Beans to pre¬ 
pare a trench similar to that for Celery, 
placing the light compost on the surface in the 
trench for planting the Beans. When a trench 
is used, the Beans are sheltered from cold winds 
and readily protected at night by laying a few 
sticks across the trench to support mats or 
shading material, and in dry weather are more 
readily supplied with moisture. These Beans 
may be grown without any stakes. Of course, 
they do not yield like those staked, but for 
early use the pinching necessary to keep them 
dwarf throws them into bearing earlier, and 
this is important when they are required 
for early use. When grown dwarf, pinching 
the tops should take place when they have 
reached 18 inches to 2 feet high, and they 
should be planted much closer together— 
3 feet to 5 feet is ample. Very often in light 
soils, with a deficiency of moisture, the flowers 
drop prematurely, owing to drought, but with 
dwarf kinds this rarely occurs, ana it is easily 
prevented by placing litter between the rows, 
some may object to growing Runners in this 
way, and advise sowing the dwarf French Beans, 
which are most serviceable for the earlier 
supplies, but for summer use soon become tough 
and stringy, and do not continue to yield lifce 
the Runner, which will give supplies till out 
down by frost. I also advise the culture of the 
Butter Bean. This forms a pleasing novelty, is 
of superior quality when cooked whole, and is 
not tough if gathered young. G. 


3328.—Treatment of Palms, dec, in 
j ardinieres. —If these plants are growing 
without drainage in China bowls tlmr roots are 
probably so much destroyed as to be practically 
useless, and for this reason it is impossible for 
them to thrive. The roots of all growing plants 
require a certain amount of air, such as can 
be had through porous earthenware, and also 
they need to get rid of standing water, which 
soon becomes sour and rots them. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is in the case of some 
aquatic plants. For drawing-room decoration,, 
plants such as Palms, Aspidistras, Ferns, Ac., 
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moit be placed in clean pots, with excellent 
drainage, arranged so aa to allow the free egress 
of water, and covered with a bit of Moss to keep 
the drainage from being choked with soil, which 
otherwise is apt to silt down into the chinks and 
close them. If the plants are not too far gone 
they had better be placed at once in pots only 
large enough to hold them comfortably, which 
can be slipped into jardinieres when necessary, 
with a compost of two parts peat to one of loam 
packed firmly round them. They should then 
be pat into a warm conservatory or hot house, 
when they may, after some months, throw out 
fresh fronds and leaves, and in time recover 
their health ; but if they have become shabby 
and the roots are in a bad way, it would be 
wiser to throw them away and start with fresh 
plants, for they will never be good for much.— 
I. L. R. 


GARDEN ENTRANCES. 

Jar reply to '* G. B.,” “R. H ," and others on 
this matter, we call attention to the annexed 
engraving, which faithfully portrays the en¬ 
trance to the kitchen and fruit garden at Heck- 
field Place, Hants, during the late hcad-gar- 
dener’s(Mr. Wildimith’a)lifetime,andis, in fact, 


their parentage in part to R. ciliatum there is 
not one whose value in the greenhouse surpasses 
this. A specimen over 3 feet in diameter 
planted out in one of the beds in the large 
temperate-house at Kew is generally about now 
in its greatest beauty, the trusses of bloom being 
unusually large for this class of Rhododendrons. 
Owing to its rapid growth, this hybrid is of 
somewhat loose, but elegant habit, and to keep 
it in shape the longer shoots should be cut back 
several inches each season after flowering. It 
is at the same time a dwarf plant, and will 
probably attain no greater height than 
R. ciliatum, which is rarely more than 2 feet 
high. The leaves are about 3 inches long, 

S ointed, and covered with fine short hairs. The 
owers are borne in rounded trusses each from 
4 inches to 6 inches in diameter, and pure white. 
The free-flowering qualities which are well 
known to be characteristic of this section of 
Rhododendron are in no instance more ap¬ 
parent than in this representative. Cuttings 
strike freely if placed in very fine sandy 
peat and kept close in a moderately warm 
case. Their growth is somewhat impeded in a 
young state on account of their forming a flower- 
bud on every branch, even when only an inch or 



UanJvn entrance at lleckfteM Place, Hunt?. 


• view of central walk leading on to the pleasure 
grounds. Throughout the entire length of walk 
there are flower borders on each aide, some 
8 feet in width, backed by hedges of Lawson’s 
Cypress. The borders, as far as the first arch, 
are wholly planted with herbaceous perennials, 
and the trellis work over the walk is covered 
with Clematises, Roses, and Honeysuckles. 
Beyond the first arch are borders of much 
greater length, which in winter are furnished 
with small shrubs of various kinds, mainly 
Japanese Retinosporas, and in summer with 
flowers somewhat after the bedding-out form, 
only by mix tare of plants, in preference to 
masses of one kind. Single and Cactus Dahlias, 
Gladiolus, Hyacinthus candicans, Herbaceous 
Lobelias, Marguerites, Marvels of Peru, and 
large Pel&rgoDiums occupy the space next to 
’he Cypress hedge, the front part of borders 
being filled with dwarfer plants of various kinds, 
inch as Herniaria, Sedums, Antennaria, and the 
like. We do not know a better or more effec¬ 
tive way of laying out and planting the borders, 
4c., than is here given, and wo recommend our 
querists and others to follow it out as far aa 
weir space, Ac., will allow. 


Rhododendron muDiflorum.— Of all 

the numerous hybrid RhrModemfcou* ^hjcp^Qiwe 


two high; these should, therefore, be removed 
as soon as formed until the plant reaches a 
suitable size to develop them. 


DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS. 

This Dielytra is very useful in many ways It 
is one of our best forcing plants, ana large 
clumps of it grown in pots or tubs are most use¬ 
ful for conservatories, while smaller specimens 
are valuable in the greenhouse for mixing with 
Azaleas, Epacris, Narcissi, and many others. 
It is equally valuable in the open border ; it will 
grow almost anywhere and in any soil, and with 
a freedom that is most grateful. Then the roots 
can be divided, and if planted out in nursery- 
beds, soon grow into large established clumps of 
a serviceable character. I think the best time 
to divide is when the foliage begins to turn a 
little yellow in early autumn. When I divide, 
I dig ont a trench, put into it some refuse soil 
from the potting-bench, and cover the roots 
with it, treading the soil firmly about them, 
and if the weather is dry, a good soaking of 
water is given after three or four flays Dielytra 
spectabilis requires a great deal of moisture, 
and occasionally it seems to like a pail or two 
of warm soap-suds, especially so when the sun 
is hot. It makes a good window plant, and 
• an be potted in September and October, a good- 


sized clump being placed in a pot that will 
admit of three-quarters of an inch of soil being 
placed between the roots and thesidesof the pots. 
The pots can be stood away in any cool place 
free from frost, or they can be stood in the open 
and treated as bulbs are for forcing into bloom, 
by being covered with leaves and manure. 
When they begin to grow, all the light possible 
should fall upon them, and air be given on all 
convenient occasions to keep the plants sturdy. 
There should be no lack of water, and if the 
plants could be stood in the open and have the 
oenefit of a warm spring shower, they would be 
all the better for it. Tne roots so adapt them¬ 
selves to division that a stock can soon be 
worked up. A large number of roots of this 
perennial are annually imported from Holland. 


DAFFODILS FOR POT CULTURE. 

I THINK it must be admitted that very little nse 
is made of the genus Narcissus as compared 
with other groups of spring flowers, as, for 
example, Hyacinths, Tulips, and such like, bulbs 
which undoubtedly make a rich and effective 
display in the conservatory or greenhouse. To 
my mind, both these bulbs lack in a great 
measure the general elegance and beauty which 
characterise many Daffodils. As ent flowers, 
from a commercial point of view, these Daffodils 
hold a good position, or at least many of them, 
but as pot plants they have yet to become 
popular. It would, I think, materially assist 
to this end if the leading growers of these flowers 
were to make special efforts in this direction, and 
so let the public see that Daffodils are specially 
adapted for pot culture. True it is, wo have 
them in endless numbers as cut flowers in the 
spring months, and a few occasionally in pots 
here and there, bat nothing approaching a repre¬ 
sentative display. By reason of the present mode 
of arranging cut flowers of these things for exhi¬ 
bition, much, if not all, of their natural grace and 
beanty is lost. There is snch a lumber of 
forms and colours, that one wocdeis why they 
are not in more general use, even if only for the 
sake of variety. And then, again, the majority 
are so readily grown in English gardens, that by 
exercising due care when flowering is completed, 
and planting them out in good ground, one may 
soon be possessed of a nice stock for future use. 
Some kinds—indeed, msny—are suited to forcing 
earlier in the year, but 1 am not at the present 
moment referring to this so much as to endea¬ 
vour to secure a more general use for these 
Daffodils as pot plants, blooming, it may be, a 
few weeks in aavance of those in the open 
ground, and thereby prolonging the flowering 
season. Nor is this all, for it Is impossible to 
overestimate the superiority of those flowers 
which are grown under glass to that of those ex¬ 
panding or partially so in the open ground. 
Dwellers near large towns know well enough 
that every shower of rain brings with it its 

a uota of smut and soot, and this once upon the 
ower robs them of much of their purity, and 
defies all attempts to cleanse them afterwards. 
But grown under glass, even in a cold home, all 
their purity may be preserved, and the flowers may 
be inspected at will and seen to the best possible 
advantage. In this way many amateurs with 
cold houses could not possibly have them better 
occupied in the early months of the year. By 
flowering them, too, very near to their natural 
season, there would be no great strain upon the 
bulbs, which may be left to bloom another year 
in the same pots, or shifted into larger ones, as 
the case demands. Few kinds can display 
themselves to greater advantage when given 
this 

Cool treatment under glass than that noble 
bicolor, Empress. In the open ground it it, of 
course, a grand flower too, but the protection I 
have named brings out all its purity and gives 
it a refinement that can never be seen in the 
open ground. The flowers, too, are very lasting, 
even when fully expanded, particularly so if 
overhead watering be carefully avoided. The 
variety Horsfieldi is also beautiful, not so bold 
generally, but somewhat earlier, while a later 
variety may be found in Grandee. Three bnlbs 
of either of these would be sufficient for an 
8 inch pot, shifting into a larger size as neces¬ 
sary. The variety princepe is useful when 
grown in this way, and though its segments are 
somewhat thin and fliimy it possesses a grace 
of its own, and, indeed* i» preferred by 
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some for this very reason. It is by no 
means a formal flower. There is one group 
to which I wish particularly to direct 
attention, and which for some reason or other 
is by no means popular for cutting. This is the 
Leedsi group, probably the more chaste of all, 
and singularly beautiful when grown in pots for 
home decoration. When fully expanded, the 
flowers, unfortunately, do not travel well, and 
this may to some extent account for their not 
selling in the market. This fact need not ex¬ 
clude them from being grown as pot plants for 
home decoration. Very beautiful are the starry 
blossoms of the type, and being sufficiently pure, 
I have repeatedly used flowers of this in 
memorial wreaths or the like. This kind should 
be planted more thickly together, say six bulbs 
for a 7-inch pot. The variety Stella is a light, 
graceful flower, and there are endless others 
among the single incomparabilis section equally 
well suited, and all more or less beautiful. 
Among the golden trumpet kinds, Golden Spur 
and maximus are excellent. Sir Watkin and 
Emperor are both first-rate kinds and very 
telling, possessing excellent constitutions and 
multiplying freely, points that must not be 
overlooked. But apart from all these there are 
the kinds usually forced in quantity, such as 
ornatus, obvallaris, and others, and, of course, 
equally well adapted to the purpose here 
indicated. I am not much in favour of the 
double kinds for pot work, for they must be 
staked, and in the case of the remainder I find 
it best to plant them as deeply as possible in 
the pots, as this gives better support for the 
leaves and stems than when the bulbs are only 
just buried. The variety ornatus is very liable 
to fall about if only just covered with soil, but 
if buried 3 inches deep in 8-inch pots, they stand 
much more firmly and a very slight support is 
sufficient. It is the best of this section, and 
being cheap, may be grown in large quantities. 
Quite a small bulb of this variety produces a 
good flower, and a dozen flowering roots may 
readily be accommodated in an 8-men pot. E. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers <fc e inserted in 
OAEramM/rm of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their puiaanoe. AU eommunioatioru 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden , Lon 
don. Letters on business should be tent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, eaoh 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should beer 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following Ms receipt of their 
communications. 


Answers (which, with the eaeeptionofsueh as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardsnibg 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3602.— Wire worms and bulbs.— What is the best 
remedy tor destroying wire worms without injuring bulbs? 
—Orbrmlkak. 


3610.— Training Peaches. — Can Peaches on a 
garden wall be satisfactorily trained on strained wall 
espalier wires or wire-netting ; or is there anything better 
and easier than nailing to the wall ?—T. G. 

3611 —Vines the first year —How and when to 
stop the side-shoots? How far apart should these be? 
The side-shoots are about of an even length up the rods, 
and with flower-bunches showing on each.—T. G. 

3612.— Lime-water and worms —Is the lime- 
water used to get worms out of flower-pots the clear water 
after lime has settled, and may it be safely used with all 
plants; or is there anything preferable? —T. G. 

36L3 — Flowers for a wall —Will someone kindly 
tell me what flowers I may grow on an east-north-east 
wall? There is a border under the wall. Would Pansies, 
Sweet Sultan, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, &c., grow in 
suoh a situation ?— Arminbl. 

3614. — Dark spots on Tomato-leaves.— How oan 
I prevent dark spots ooming on the leaves? It appears to 
be a kind of fungus. The plants are growing in pots in a 
greenhouse entirely to themselves, full south, light and 
airy ; no heat but the sun.—C. C. 8. 

3615. — Flower-pots —Ordinary flower pots are not 
very ornamental, f should feel much obliged if somebody 
would inform me where I can obtain pots answering the 
same purpose, but more ornamental and suitable to be 
placed on the dining-room table. — H. C. 

3618. — Oactl from seeds —I have some Caoti 
just come through, they are like little round bulbs about 
the size of a Pea ; there is a notch in the top and a few 
little white bristles in between the notch. Is that the 
way they grow, or are they no good?—B. E. 

3617.— Oanna seed not gro wtag. —Will someone 
kindly tell me why some seeds of Oanna indica superba, 
planted in pots in a greenhouse, with a temperature of 65 
degs , sown two months ago, have not vet shown the least 
signs of germination and what I should do ?—W. B. 

3(318— Treatment of a Myrtle.— I have a Myrtle, 
but I am anxious it should bloom. My treatment, I fear, 
is wrong. Will “ J. C. 0 ,” or someone else, kindly give 
me a hint as to treatment? It is a fine healthy bush, and 
is kept in a greenhouse, but it will not flower.—J. B. 

3619. —Culture of Gloxinias. — Will someone 
kindly give a few hints on the culture of my Gloxinias ; 
they are now changing leaf, and when will they be likely 
to bloom ? I have read that they flower in six months 
from the time of sowing the seed. Is this so ?—B. E. 

8620. — Anemones at Nice, Ac. — Will anyone 
please to tell me the names of the lovely double pale Pick 
Anemones that grow so plentifully at Nioe. Cannes, and 
Mentone, and also the name of the Double Scarlet ? 1 also 
wish to know if it is now too late to plant any of them ?— 
Erin. 

8621. —Willows from seed —Will someone kindly 
tell me how to raise the oommon Willow from seed ? I 
know the usual way is from cuttings, but 1 want to get 

some from seed, and I should like to know when this 
should be collected and how treated afterwards?— East 
Kent. 

3622. — Tuberose in a hot-bed.—I haveaTuberose in 
a hot bed, it hai thrown up two shoots from the crown and 
seven or eight round the base of the bulb. Shall I take 
them off and leave the two on the crown ; and if I pot 
them will they root and flower or shall I throw them away ? 
—B. E. 

3623. — Superphosphate and nitrate of soda 
—I have about 1 owr. eaoh of superphosphate and nitrate 
of soda and thall be glad to know in what quantities I 
should now apply it to the surfaoe soil of cordon Apple, 
Pear, and Plum-trees, also if dry and watered in, or 
dissolved in water ?— Cordon. 

3624. — Bulbs from Capetown — I have just 
received from Capetown bulbs of the following; Amaryllis 
Belladonna, Wateonia marglnata, Ixia maculata, I. viridi- 
flora, I. crateroides, Freeaia refracts alba, Babiana 
macrantha. Will someone please to inform me which of 
them will do planted in the open air ?—M. K. 

3625. — Hyacinths and Tulips. —I had two boxes 
made 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, with holes at 
bottom and sides, 6 inches of clinkers at bottom, the rest 
potting mould. They have done very well. I should like 
to keep them in the boxes without moving them. Would 
“ J. 0. 0." tell me whether they wifi succeed that 
way ?—W. D. 

3626. — Straw berry flowers —I am anxious to know 

whether you can account for Strawberry blooms opening 
with black hearts? Does it arise from frost or disease, ana 
can anything be done to prevent it. Last year I thought 
it arose from frost at the time when the blooms were 
opening, but at present there is great heat, and ray 
gardener is very much puzzled as to the cause of it.—M rs. 
Melville. 


oan suggest any creeper of suoh an enterprising character 
as to be likely to succeed in such an unpromising position. 

I shall be very grateful if they will let me know what it is? 
The soil is, of course, impoverished by the roots of the 
Lime-trees.— Calcutta. 

3630.— Loam for Chrysanthemums —Is it beet 
to sift fibrous loam after it has been well pulled to pieoee 
through an inch sieve for potting Chrysanthemums? Ie 
putting the rough fibre over the orocks right; or is it best 
to leave all the fibre in the soil? I see "E. M.,” in 
Gardening, April I5tb, says that it ought to be used in a 
rough state ; but, not having used any before till this 
season, I did not know if there would be any barm in 
leaving all the fibre in, as there seemed such a lot of it 
without sifting it. And would *' E. M.” tell me where I 
can get his book on Chrysanthemums and the prioe ? I 
shall be much obliged for advice.—W. D. 

363L—Climbing 1 Roses for a house walL— 
Will someone be good enough to give me the names of 
two or three climbing Roses of different colours suitable 
for planting against a house wall with a north-east aspect 
(on which there is little sun except in quite the early 
morning), in the south western suburbs of London (neigh¬ 
bourhood of Wandsworth-common)? I have, I think, read 
somewhere that some of the old Bourbon Roses are suit¬ 
able for suoh situations, and th »t Souvenir de la Malmaison 
especially will thrive and flower well without muoh sun; 
but none of the catalogues which I have been able to 
consult seem to speak of Souvenir de la Malmaison as a 
olimbing Rose. —Tyro. 

3632.— Rose “ Climbing Nlphetos,” Ac.—I shall 

feel obliged if someone will kindly inform me respecting 
the treatment of the Rose “ Climbing Niphetoe?’ I have a 

F lant of it grown in a border under glass since last May. 
t has made four shoots, 12-16 feet in length, and again 
these have broken into side shoots in every direction. 
Two very inferior flowers bloomed about a month ago ; 
there are two more buds now formed. Is it the habit of 
this Rose to make wood and not to bloom ? It is planted 
in a house where only Roses are grown. L’Ideal and 
W. A. Richardson have been flowering profusely. I 

S enerally have the ollmbers out book after blooming about 
Lay. Is this treatment right for the Niphetos? Is R 6 ve 
d'Or a good olimbing Rose for indoor work ?—L E. 

3633.— Which is the right boiler ?—I should be 
greatly obliged if " B. O. R." or “ J. C. G." or any other 
reader of Gardening would give me advioe as to the 
best and and cheapest boiler? I mean when I eay cheapest, 
that which requires the least fuel, as the cheapest as to 
the first outlay is not always the cheapest in the end. 
I want to heat a lean to vinery. The piping would be 
about 250 ft. 4-inoh. I know a few boilers suoh as Lough¬ 
borough, Invincible, Horse-shoe, and then oomeB the ooil, 
which my mind follows closely. There may be others 
which I know not, which may surpass even those I have 
named for cheapness and economy. I will just mention 
I have a Tortoise boiler which is only doing a third of what 
I shall require, bo shall take out thiB one and add to the 
piping. The Tortoise has done the work fairly well, but 
uses a good deal of coke. The prinoiple of it I do not like, 
as there does not seem enough heating surfaoe, and much 
heat is lost up the ohimney I think.— t'. 0 . C. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ojffer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3634. — Ooelogyne cristata (B. R\ —The flowers 
oame duly to hand, but there was not a partiole of scent 
more than I have noted to be the case with any other. I 
have never heard that the Chatsworth variety is soented.— 
M. B. 

3635. —Oattleya Mendeli (G. (?.).— I oannot say 
what has oaused the plant to produce suoh bad flowers ; 
but, from the foot of your saylDg a 1 the blooms upon the 
spike are similar, I should be tempted to say it is through 
your own bad management. State treatment?—M. B. 

3636. — Masdevallla Arxnini (J. Fielding) —Your 
flower is a very fine form of this beautiful little species, 
the sepals being large and of a bright crimson-purple, each 
having a slender yellow tail nearly 2 inches long ; this was 
introduced from New Grenada by Mr. Sander, ten years 
ago, and it thrives well with the various Odontogloesums 
from the eame country.—M. B. 

3637. — Beef suet-tree. — I am asked by "John 
Cameroon ” if there is suoh a thing ? Yea, he is quite well 
informed ; there is such a tree. Its systematic name is 
Shepherdia argentea, and it belongs to the Sea Buckthorn 
family. It is so called in the vernacular, I suppose, on 
acoount of the scales with which the underside of the 
leaves are furnished. It oornes from North America.— 
J. J. 


3603. — Forcing Rhubarb for market.— Would 
toine ne kindly give me all particulars bow to force 
Bhubaib for the early market?—M. S. J. 

3604. - Ericas after flowering. — Will anyone 
kicdiy give me directions regarding the treatment of 
Ericas after they have blossomed in pot*?— Bellkibld. 

3606 —Deutzias In pots. —Should Deutzias (flowered 
in pots) be cut down when out of flower, and what is the 
general treatment for summer ?— J. Woodward, Stanford # 

3606 —Hydrangeas for market —Would some¬ 
one please give me the names of the beet Hydrangeas for 
market, and state how they are best propagated and 
grown ?—M. 8 . J. 

3607.— Treatment of Palms.— Will anyone kindly 
give me some information concerning Palme, and state 
whether they require large pots, time for potting, nature 
of manure, Ac. ?—Jane. 

360b.— Double Cineraria becoming single.— 

Would someone kindly state what makes my double 
Cineraria bear single flowers this year? Last season it 
bore nice double blooms.—B. E. 


3609— Watering a garden.— I shall feel much 
obliged if someone will kindly tell me if it would injure 
my garden to water it during this dry and sunny weather, 
with cold winds and sometimes frost at night, as my 


gardener tells me it wcuid^do more harm 
apply water?—E rie. 

uicitizeaD 
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3627. -Cyclamen culture.— W’oula someone kindly 
give me a few hints on Cyclamen culture ? My friend has 
some plants which do not do very well, the bloom ie 
poor aDd the leaves do not come very large; they are 
stood out in the summer till time to take them in, and are 
kept pretty dry and potted at the proper time, and then 
they do not do well. Would broken bones mixed with the 
soil or bone-meal be of any good?—B. E. 

8628.— Auriculas in pots.— Two years ago I strook 
some offsets of Auriculas in small pots, and last spring 1 
had very good blooms. I then repotted the plants entire, 
and this year the blooms are weak and unsatisfactory. I 
suppose all offsets should have been taken off and stiuck, 
repotting old plants in small pots. Is this the oase ? In 
order to save trouble and produoe a better show, would it 
answer to place several offsets together (but rooted 
separately) in a 5 inch pot? What compost should be 
used ? How should varieties whiob are shy of producing 
offsets be treated in order to induce them to do so freely ? 
-C. H. W. 

3629 — Creepers for a trellis.—I shall be glad if 
anyone will give me a hint as to some pretty creepers, 
other than Ivy, wbioh would do to cover a trellis at the 
east end of my small garden ? The sun is quite shut out 
at the east end by trees (Limes), backed by a very lofty 
building. The sun never touchee the part of the well I 
want to cover till it reaches south south-west at the 
present time, and in the winter soaxcely at all. If anyone 


3638 — Cyprlpedium insigne (E. J. B. J?.). — All 
the varieties of this plant—and tney now are very numer¬ 
ous—may be grown in a cold frame if kept moist, and 
they may be exposed to full sunshine, saving through the 
middle of the clay. Plante thus grown will flower very 
late, unless they are subjected to a good heat in the 
autumn.—M. B. 

3639.— Dendrobium F&lconerl (Mrs. B. F.).— 
This appears to be the name of the flowers sent. I should 
like to know if the plant has little knotty stems caused by 
the joints being swollen ? If so, it Is the species named 
above, and is a native of Assam and Kbaeia. It has 
always been a somewhat rare plant, and some years ago it 
was very scarce —M. B. 

3640 —Th© Lackey moth —E Frewin sends me a 
bracelet of eggs of this moth, asking what they are ? The 
English name I here give ; its systematic name is CJlisio- 
campa neustria You had better carefully examine your 
trees, and cut eaoh nest of eerga through, so as to get them 
off the shoots, put them into a box and do 09 I am doing 
with those sent me—that is, cremate them, for this oater- 
pillar is one of the most destructive insects to fruit-trees, 
it lives in large nests upon the trees, and completely 
stripe them of leaves 1 ; when one tree is done they migrate 
to another, then, of course, all the vigour and strength of 
the tree is expended. I do not wi*h to exterminate the 
species, but enough will escape to preserve that from 
extinction.—J. JJTI p IT 31 \\' v P'l 
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*41.~tOoBloffyne oriatata (B. J. B. B.%-4 flo no* 
know It tfa* Ohatswarth variety of this plant flowers in 
summer or not, and If your plant it showing apiket of 
bloom now, it oertainly will be flowering late In the spring; 
bat are you sure they are not growths instead of flower- 
spikes t The temperature named is sufficient. Yes, they 
enjoy the sunshine, but mutt be flhaded during the Hottest 
part of the day.— U. B. 

3642.—Br&seravolaDigby&na(A IT.).—This plant 
is somewhat a thy bloohier, but It has a wonderful flower, 
which has opened with me upon several occasions, and, if 
yon wish it to do to with yourself, you should pot in the 
mme manner as I have pointed out for a Lfefla or a 
Csttleya, and grow it in the East Itdian-house, and rest 
it in the cool end of the Oattleya-house. The plant oomes 
from Honduras.— M. B. 

3648.—Onctdtum maor&nthum (G . Jones).— You 
should not destroy the buds on your plants simply to get 
the name. The two sent are not of the least use for that 
purpose, and you have deprived yourself of about 8 inohes 
of fl iwer-eoape by doing so. Some six weeks hdooe, if you 
then want a bane, I shall he very glad to give it; but what 
d > vou think anyone can do with the buda sent ? But you 
will perhaps be too ohary of the flowers to out them.— 
M. B. 

3644. —Odontogfloesum Rackerlanum ( H. W.y 
—Thiels the name of the variety sent. You may beat 
well pleased with it as if it had turned out the true Alex* 
sndrw; it is a beautiful spotted form, and I have noted 
that these natural hybrids are freer bloomers than the 
kinds which we here at home designate- as species. Of 
oourse it thrives under just the same treatment as the true 
form of O. Alexandra, being found growing together, It 
naturally would.—M. B. 

3645. —Insect In garden soil ( John Sargle).— The 
insect you sent is the grub of the common Cockchafer 
(Helolontha vulgaris). These grubs are most destructive 
to the roots of many plants. I oannot suggest any remedy 
but turning them out of the ground wherever you can find 
them ; no insecticides are of any use. Whenever a plant 
flags for no apparent reason it is always well to examine 
the roots as far as one oan, and often one of these grubs 
will be found to be the cause.—G. 8 . 8 . 

3646 -Ordhld culture (A. N.\— I am pleased to find 
you have been so suooeseful in blooming Ccelogyne cristara, 
especially as you appear to have so little aooommodation 
for them. You should grow beside Onoidium tigrinum, 
Odontogloesum Boss! majus, Lyoaste SUnneri, Anruloa 
Cioweei, Masillaria grandiflora. and Sophronlttognmdiliora, 
All these, I think, would do with you; they might want a 
little humouring to get them to take to your treatment, 
but afterward* all would be welL—M. B. 

3647.—BJpidendrum fragrane (& J - B - B.y—Oan 
you have this plant true to name? Why do you ask if it 
is s hybrid ? If you have the true plant it was imported 
snd flowered in England considerably more than a hundred 

y arn ago. You win see It figured in the Botanical 
agazine, 4.1009, and it is found all over 8 outh America 
and in many of the West Indian Islands. I should ascribe 
the cause of your plants losing their leaves either to an 
overdose of water or too great exposure to the sun.—M. B. 


the temperature, or anything about it; but I should say, 
speaking In the dark, that the latter was too low and the 
Conner too wet_M. B. 

| 3654. —Dendr obi tun nobtle (Tor).—The flower you 

K nd is a very good one as regards shape, but it is a very 
jtat ooloured form. The question you ask—In what way 
nobile differs from nobile nobillus 3 —could not have oome 
at a better time, for I have a flower of this latter variety on 
ihand, just in the uiok of time ; it measures 4 inches across, 
and the petals are over an lnoh in breadth, and the oolour 
of the eepals and petals is deep orimaon throughout, the lip 
large, stained in front with a large blotch of orimaon, and 
then comes a zone of white, the base stained with a deep 
blackish puple velvety blotoh; magnificent is far too poor 
a word to use for it.—M. B. 

8655.— Dendroblum flowers fading.— J.Butcher 
says: '■‘Can you tell me why these flowers fade so qulokly? I 
put the'plants as soon as they open into the flowering-house, 
so that it is notoaused by them getting wet.” No, this 
probably is not the case, but I know it is a common fad of 
the gardener to move his plants in flower in*o the flower¬ 
ing-house, whioh is kept much drier, under the Impreeeion 
that the blooms will last longer; but I have frequently 
said that the plants should be allowed to remain in the 
house where they open, and I have proved it timee with¬ 
out number; but the flowers should on no aocount be 
wetted with water from the syringe.—M. B. 


NAMBS 07 P£«ANTS AND FRUITS, j 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardinisg Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Mrs. Scarlett.— Cannot name 

from leavee only.- A, N. H .—Send both Ferns again 

when fronds are fertile.- Odonto.— It is one of the forms 

of Odontogloesum odoratum, ooming near to the variety 
hebraioum.—— E Castle.— 1 , Vanda tricolor ; 2, Oocidium 
flexuosum ; S, A form of Maxillaria variabilie ; 4, Odonto- 

glomutn Pesoatorel.- J. Dugan.— Specimen too much 

shrivelled.- C. White.—1, Masdevallia ignea, a good 

ordinary form; 2, Lyoaste Harrison!® alba; 3, Odonto- 

gloseum glorloeum; 4, Oypripedium BoxalK.- F. F. F. 

—Rhododendron ferrugineum album.- C. J.— A very 

good flower of Dendroblum Dalhousieanum.-Jf. White. 

—Yes, it is a very good form of Odontogloesum Ruokerl- 

aoum, but not sufficiently distinct to name.- T. W. A. 

—Vandas: 1, Vanda Amesiana; 2, V. trloolor; 8 , V. tri¬ 
color insignia.- M. S. Douglas.—Oannot name from 

crushed up leaves only.- CcUow No. 12.— Fuchsia pro¬ 
cumbent,- J. D.—l, Prunus Padua; 2, Berber!® steno- 

phylla.- G T. G. F.— Looks like Prunus Pad us, but too 

muoh shrivelled up to determine the name aoourately.-— 
X., Constant Reader.— 1, Sanfcolina inoana; 2, Insufficient 

specimen.- Jeanette Petemaya % Colwyn Bay. —Spar* 

mannfa afrioana.-JET.—Acer platanoidee.- Robert 

Greening. —Berberis stenopbylla.- Mrs. Hutton.— Poly¬ 

gonum ouapidatum.—- 0 <ney.—Berberis stsnophylla. 


3648.—Odontogloss tuns (J. B ).—The four varieties 
named will all do together; they require shade such ae 
they would get in a north house, kept very moist in the 
summer, butleee water on the stages and floor in the winter. 
They must have air, but it must not be admitted so freely 
as to dry up the moisture, and in the winter the tempera¬ 
ture should be kept about 48 degs. ; through the summer 
the bouse must be kept as oool as possible. Your other 
two plants require a stove and brighter atmosphere than 
the OdontoglotSL—M. B. 

8649 -Dendroblum ohryeotoxum (T. Jamesy 
—This is the name of the specimen sent, and not suaviasi- 
uum, whioh some oonsider only a variety of ohrysotoxum; 
bat I take Reiohenbaoh's authority for Its being distinct. 
Tour flower is a very good form of the species; but 
luavissimum is a different thing, being larger, and with 
• deep blaoktah-purple velvety stain at the base of the lip. 
Your plant is flowering at its right season; the one yon 
thought it to be flowers nearer midsummer. Both plants 
oome from Burmah.—M. 

3650. —Oooloffyne pandur&ta (J. Elpkinstone).- 
The flower you sent is of this species, either a poor variety 
or badly done. Perhaps you have starved the plant I used 
some thirty years ago to think it was a very difficult Orchid 
to grow; but at that time we were striving for the oool 
system, and this plant will not put up with snob treat¬ 
ment, it being imported from Borneo by the Messrs. Low, 
of Olaptoo, a little over forty years ago. It oomes from 
sew the coast in that country, and therefore you oannot 
well giro it too mooh heat and moisture.—M. B. 

3651. —Pinion© leaves turning brown 
[E.J. B. B.). —I should think these plants must have 
bean dry at the roots, or at least, must have been sub¬ 
jected to a very dry atmosphere, or perhaps to both. It. 
Appears to be a very bad oase, and oannot out have a bad 
elect npon the bulbs that are formiog; but if you main¬ 
tain a careful supervision over them through the season 
they may reoover. They like son and light, but from their 
thin membranous leavee it may be at once inferred they 
cannot stand the sunshine full upon them during the whole 
<lay.-M. B. 

8652.—Oyprlpsdium hirsutisslmum ( Miss M.). 
-Toon is a good ooloured form of this beautiful species, 
*hlch was first sold In Stevens' rooms for a new species of 
Cjprtpedlum, many taking It for O. ioelgoe. It w 
■town first by Mr. Parker, then a nurseryman at Hollows 
*od from this fact it was thought that he flowered „ 
Irat; but I had seen it past its beet previous to this 
it oomes from Northern India; but I think the Messrs. 
Low imported their plants from Burmah, and from the 
riohsess of the oolour in your flower 1 should think it was 
one out of the same batch. 4 >M. B. 

3658.—Vanda Amesiana —A. M. asks me "How 
do you account, for a plant of this species throwing up a 
flower-spike, whioh, after snowing an inch and a half, 
suddenly stopped and gradually withered away V Well, 
ifthe doctor oomes to see y 6 u when ill, he has an oppor¬ 
tunity to judge pf your appesranoe, asks you sundry ques¬ 
tions, and is able to prescribe for you : but you requiri 
to state a cause without seeing or knowing bow the j 
wastreated.thestftttioftheatiariip^resfrcepi itt ‘ 



TO OORRBSPONDHNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer (merits by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

New Shop — Apply to Mr. George Monro, Salesman, 

Oovent-garden-market, London, WO.- F. Oliver 

Hughes .—Apply to Mr. J. Groom, Seafield Nurseries, 

Gosport, Hants.- A. Alcock.— The Cineraria leavee are 

attacked with the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly 
(Phytomyza affluis), and the only thing to do is to plnoh 
the leaves wherever the insect is seen to be at won and 
so destroy it. Some of the worst affected leaves had 

better be picked off and burnt.- Robert Greening .—The 

Wallflowers appear to be of a badly saved mixed strain. 
We have often seen Wallflowers "sport ” in this way, and 
do not think the soil has muoh, if anything, to do with it. 


Catalogues received.— Choice Exhibition Pansies. 

Messrs. Albert Morris and Go., Carlow, Inland.- 

Dahlias, Chrysanthemum*, Bedding Plants, Ac Messrs. 

J. Cheat and Sone, Crawley, 3ueeex.- Catalogue of 

Irises. Messrs. E. H. Krelsge and Zoon, Haarlem, 
Holland. ___ 

POULTRY & RABBITS. 


8656.—Poultry breeding, Ac. — Will 
kindly inform me the beet published authority on poultry 
breeding and diseases ?— Matsu. 

3424.— Blood in the yolfc of eggs.— I 
always attribute the presence of blood spots in 
eggs to forcing the birds too much."* First-olass 
layers, such as Minorcas, if fed too well, are 
likely to overtax their egg organs, and that 
bring on some temporary derangement. In such 
cases it is best to feed lightly for a time, or 
change the birds to a fresh run, and thns check 
laying. When there are blood-streaks in the 
yolk, I should say the eggs have been sat upon, 
ed that incubation has odmmenced —Boulting. 

3455.— Poultry-keeping. —Yes, it ismnch 
better to keep only one cock with your hens, as 
having several cocks would take away from the 
value of the eggs when required for sittings. Yon 
must not be distressed at not having many eggs 
at first; hens will not lay for four or five days in a 
fresh place. They must begiven plenty of pounded 
mortar, or, what is better still, oyster-snells, to 
form the shells of their eggs. Now that the 
warm weather is here, apd there are plenty of 
grubs and insects about, your fowls will not need 


more than two meals a day. The first meal 
should be soft food, scraps from the house mixed 
with Barley-meal or sharps, and in the evening, 
before going to roost, a good meal of grain, 
either Barley or Indian Corn. Go on feeding 
them till they cease to run when the food is 
thrown at a little distance, but no longer, as it 
is then clear that they have had sufficient. It 
is most necessary that they should have fresh 
water given them every day ; the vessels should 
be properly rinsed out at least twice a week. Yes, 
there are white Minorcas. Your white hem might 
possibly be Leghorns if they have short yellow 
legs, but otherwise, if their legs are brown and 
white, they are probably Minorcas.—P oka. 


J. DERRICKS 

Cheap Plants, Carriage Paid. 


ALL STRONG PLANTS 8. d. 

12 Rosea on own roots, H to 3 ft. high, Gloire, Hom&re, 

Rfive d’Or, Abel Carriers, Sir J. Paxton, Periere, Mar- 
gottin, Sour. d’Elise, 6o., 12 var. List free. .. .. 4 

6 Deutsla gracilis, strong, 14 ft. high .2 

6 Mrs. 8inkins Pinks, strong clumps (12 for la. ML) .. 1 

12 Iceland Popples, white or yellow. n 1 

6 Perennial Pyrethrums or Delphiniums.. .. n 1 

12 Perennial Gaillardias.1 

6 Lychnis chaloedonica, scarlet perennial .. .. I 

20 Seedling Carnations, from double flowers .. ..1 

12 Hollyhocks from choice doable flowers.. .. ..2 

6 Variegated Ivies Gold and Silver (12 for 3s. fid.) «. 2 
8 Ampelopeis Veitohi, small-leaved, strong, 2 to 8 ft. M 1 
S Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, best variety (12 for 3s. fid.) •. 1 

20 Foxgloves, white or spotted (40 for 2s. fid.) .. .. 1 

fi Violets Comte Brazza, double white (IS for Is.) .. 1 
25 Wallflowers, Harbinger, Belvoir Castle, Ao. (50 for 2s.) I 
20 Perennial Lupines or Aquilegias .. .. ., ..1 

20 Canterbury Belln, double or single .. .. ~ 1 


6 Arum Lilies (12 for 2s. fid.).. .. 1 


3 Greenhouse Asparagus . 

6 Double Tropeaolum Hermoine Grasshoff (12 for 2s.) 


3 Passion-flowers (3 var.), 1 Variegated Abutilon 

6 Fuohsias, 6 var. 

12 Tuberous Begonias, good strain, assorted .. 

6 Perennial Michaelmas Daisy (Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum) . 

12 Alpine Auriculas, 2-rears' plants (Seed fid. per pkL).. 

6 Ranunculus aoonitlrolius, double white 

12 Iberissempervirens.. ..1 

6 Hardy climbers (Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Virginian 

Creepers, Clematis, Ao.).1 

6 Primula oashmeriana or oortusoides (Seed fid. pkt.) 1 

6 Achillea Ptarmioa, double white.1 

12 Chrysanthemums, best kinds, named .. .. ..1 

3 Plumbagos, white and blue .2 

3 Palms and 3 Cyperus. .. . .. 2 

3 Lovely Maiden-hair Ferns, 6 var..3 

Any 11s. worth may be seleoted from this advt. for 10B. All 
plants carefully packed and carriage paid. SatiMaotlon 
guaranteed for cash with order. 

J. DERRICK, 

P0RTISHEAD, near BRISTOL. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
GRAND SUMMER FLOWER SHOW. 

THURSDAY AMD FBIDAY, MAY llth & Uth. 
Schedule post free on application to—Ms. W. G. HEAD, 
Superintendent Gardens Dept., Crystal Palace, 8 .K. 
ENTRIES CLOSE on THURSDAY. MAY 4th._ 


PROFITABLE TOMATO CULTURE. 

X/TY JUSTLY CELEBRATED TOMATO 

-LU. PLANTS are now ready, and if anything, finer and 
better thsn ever. No rubbish, but the very best varieties and 
selections only. Grand reports received from all parts of the 
count ry. 

CONFERENCE.—The earliest, dwarfest, and best variety 
for small houses, frames, or open air, a sure setter, fruit 
medium size, and of delicious flavour. Strong plants, 2s. 
per dozen. 

IFIELD GEM.—Rather larger than the last, though not so 
large and ooarse as many, but best and quickest grower, 
heaviest cropper, most solid and most delioioosly flavoured 
Tomato in cultivation, will produce 30 to 40 lb. of fruit per 
plant, if well groan. H. W. Weguelin, Esq., Shaldon, writes: 
"I shall grow nothing else." T. G. F., Esq., Folkestone; 
“ Ifleld Gem is all you say, and though they were surrounded 
by other plants all diseased (Challenger worst of all) only one 
took a few spots.” And soores of others. Three good plants 
for Is. fid., free; or 4s. per dozen. 

PERFECTION, a Bpiendid strain; fruits I lb. to 1| lb. each, 
grand for exhibition, Is. 6 d. and 2s. per dozen. Blenheim 
Orange, Al, etc., 2s per doz , all post free for cash. 

•'TOkATO CULTURE FOR AMATEURS," acknow¬ 
ledged by all to be by far the best work on the subject, Is. 2 d., 
post free. 

B. O. RAVBN3QROFT. Ifleld. Crawley, Sussex. 


AN ENTIRE NOVELTY.—The true Tea' 

xj. plant (Thea), a pretty evergreen shrub, with white flowers, 
easily grown in any greenhouse or window. Nice young 
plants, raised from seed, imported direot from Ceylon, Is. 3d. 
and Is. fid. each; 2 for 2s. 3d , with instruction«. A few extra 
strong from single pots, is. 91. each; or it sent in p^t* per 
Parcels Poet, 2s. Cultural Directions and List of choice Bego¬ 
nias, Tomatoes, eto . with eaoh order. 

B. C. RAVENSCROFr. Ifleld, Crawley, Sussex 

FANCY pansies; 

The following 12 grand varietes, 5a : Thot Hasty, Jang 
Barbner. Lon-* Wierter. D. Rennil, A. H. Murray, Agues 
Mabel Lord Tennyson, E. Patterson, H. Eokford, A. Smith! 
D Thompaon, Miss E Hunter. 

I offer 14 exhibition varieties, 3a. fid: Mrs. Freeland, D; 
8 torn?. Maggie A Scott, Ellen Patters >n, Agnes F. Borrow- 
man. Lass if Gowrie, Lett Me Isaac. Edth Brown, Duchess 
Por uunL My Lady, Neil Gillis, Georat Cromb, Mrs. L. Caqney, 
Robert Stobbie.—A. BAILEY JUN., Pansy Grower, Sunder¬ 
land. 

q "MSKKUUlLTUKLrFGWiMrtie Dijon, and 
o fi 'other good Roses for 5s. M.-LEWIS k SON, 
Nurserymen. Newtown, Malvern. *"* 
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70 000 SEEDLING CARNATIONS, 25, 

' I*. 3d. 6 Sweet Brim, la 3d. 6 Irish Ivy, 

1>. 3d. 6 Golden Elder*, Is. 3d., free.—TURNER. _ 

HOLE US —I^rillidLiit colours, 12 large plants, 
, *}*• : 1 India-rubber-plant, la. M.; 12 Carnations, 

la 3d. : li Maiden-ha,r Ferns, Is. 3d.; 50 Lobelia, la. 3d. ; 
3 beauriful Croto *s, 2s. 6d ; 2 large Heliotropes, Is. 3d. Cut¬ 
ties, M. df /.ea; Geraniums, Fuchsias, Marguerites, Helio¬ 
tropes. Passion flowers. Honeysuckles. Seeds, 2d. packet, 
12 for Is. 6d.; Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Ferns, 
Palms, Auriculas, Cycl .men, Gloxinia Grevillea, Cucumbers 
(ridge and frae). Lobelia, Dahlia, 4c 3 Cactus, Is. 3d , 
po at free.—TURNER, Thatto-heath. Sc. Helen's. _ 

TTAVING more CHRYSANTHEMUMS than 

we can put on. will send 25 for 1s. 3d., best sorts grown ; 
12 named, la. 3d-—TURNE rt. That'o-hoath. St. Helen's. 

■jV/TAlDEN-HAtR FERNS.—12, la. 3d. ; 50 

-*-LL fronds, Is. 3d. 6 greenhouse Ferns, Is. 3d. 1 large 
Mai den hair, Is 3d. 2 Asn&ragus Ferns, Is. 31 —TCRNKlt. 

"DENNY PLANTS, la. 3d. worth, free.—Gera- 

J- niumr. Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Musk, Veronicas, Ferns, 
Passion-flowers, Aralias, Auriculas, Margu-ri'os, DeuUias, 
Euonymus, 4a—TURNER, Thatto-heath, St. Helen's. 

AMATEUR’S GARDEN GUIDE, W pages, 

ioo illustrations, how to grow everythir g, 6d.; post free. 
7 d. Catalogue fre e.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, 8t. Helen's. 

70 000 SPRING REDDING-PLANTS.— 

# VjVUU 12 Columbines. Is. 3d 25 Tufted Pansies, 
Is. 3d. 12 Polyanthus, Is. 3d. 12 Auricula, Is. 3d. 25 8weet 

William. Is 3d., free.- TURNER, 8t- Helen’s. _ 

OEEDS, *2d. pkt. ; 12, la. 6d.— Primulas, 

Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Begonia, Cockscomb, Fern, 
Palm. Tobxcoo-plant, Cyclamen, Agapanthus, Antirrhinums. 
Asters, Stocks, 4c. 12 packets cho’ce annuals. Is. 3d., 

oarrlsge naH—TURNER That-*o-h*a»h. Sr. Helen’s 

O ^MuNDa KEGaLIS iRoyal Fern). t>,2« ; 12. 

3s. fid. Calceolarias, Golden Gem, sturdy plants. 12, 
1 » 6d , fr»«. — BROWN. Brooka der, Kingskersw -1L Dev. n 

T)EV UN k CORNWALL KOCKEKY FERNS^ 

including Oemunda, 50, 3e.; 100,’5s. ; extr.. large, 100, 7s„ 
free.—BBQWN. Bro okader. King s kern well, De vin. 

FIR-TREE OIL 

SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE. 

The most pleasant and reliable of all inse^ti v'des for de¬ 
stroying insects on plants, animals, and birds. Thousands of 
testimonials received from all parts of the woild. Bottles, 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. fid., 7s. txl., 12s. fid.; in bulk, 11s. per gallon, 
with full directions for use. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural Dealer *. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 

__NEW YORK—ROLKKR 4 SONS. 
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CONICAL BOILER 

is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NEWSUM, WOOD,* DYSON, 

BEES TON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Price t and TestimuniaU on application 


BARB WIRE. 

Cat&lo^ues Free on 
application to 

THE LONGFORD WIRE CO 

LIMITED, 

WARRINGTON. 


I v £NC|N i 


\ Tatent No. 17,fifi0, Dec. 4, 1«W. 

“THE CATAPULT GUN.” 

Perfectly Silent, Accurate, Light. For clearing Gardens of 
Cats, Rabbits, and other Vermin they have no equal. Endless 
amusement for Target Practice. 8M, 7s fid.: I.M, 10*. ; 
Gardener's Gun. 10«. 6d.: No. 5, 16s.; 5 I, 21s. ; last three 
shoot Shot or Bullet. All post free. 

TE.STIMONIAL—’’Teddington. April 13, 1891. Having 
used one of your xo. 5W (Wal ki rg Stick I Cat* nult Guns (price 
7«. fid ) for over t w~> year«, aod also your No. 51 for six months, 
I am pleased t • inf irm you that I have found both excellent 
weapon*: quite equal to your description —H. Denny." 


TJX* 


Plantain* Dandelions, and other Weeds In Grass Lawrs. 
and Weed the Ora»el Pat h«, or Dig Up Small Plants or Perns, 
without sou in < the hands, with the "BEAK" WEEDER 
(provisionally protected). Price 4s., post free, of 

E P. TIMMINS. 

9), B\lsall Heath Road, Birmingham. 
IRON FENCING, HURDLES, &c. 

/ i 1 \ LISTS FREE 

^^^fc\ BAYL| 88, L J0NE 8 , & 

ManuJacUrv— Victoria 

\oSMAMlSTSL MUJAOWo/ WOLVERHAMPTON. 

N. a*2*7. y London offices k showrooms: 

1394 t4l,CANNON-ST..K.C 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, 4c., complete from 48s., post free, 
9 niamps.— H. HARTkdSlfc * CO., Hortitliliural Builders, 
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OIiARKS 

J Beet QuaUty GALVANISED 
« NETTING, in 50 yard roils, 
fl true to gauge and mesh. 


■BHr NORWICH. 

WINTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 

And GREENHOUS ES in *1' STYLES. 

CARDEN FRAMES cr'e V VARIETY 

PORTABLE PLANT 

r ^~-^ Cakkiaq* Paid. 

ttfu pyafL ...£1 18 0 1 6 ft. by 4 ft..£1 3 0 


a 5 : a 

lin. mesh : 12in. wide, 4s. 5d- 
- 1 fi 18in., fis. 7d. ; 24 n., 8s. 9d. 
-J 5 30in., 10 b. Ud. ; 36in., 13s. Id. 
< d 48in„ 17s. 6d. 

75 ^ l|in. mesh: 12in. wide, 3s. 
S ♦* 18 n., 4s. Cd.; 24in . 6s. Od. 

Cl 2 30in., 7s. 6d.; 35in., 9s. Od. 

CO 2 48m., 12s. Od 

_. _ , . . _ . 2in. mesh : 12in. wide. 2s. 3d. 

Strong Galvanised GARDEN 18 in., 3s. 4d.; 24iu., 4s. 6d. 

ARCH, 7ft. high and 4 ft. 30in., 5s. 94.; 36tn., 6«. 9d. 

wide and 12 deep, special, 48in., 9s. 0d. 
ttg. Cheap line. 3in. mesh : 12in. wide, la.lid. 

»%£> S&: t ffiy Jfc £ a 

7S. eacn. 48 - - M AU WldthB an(3 


NEW SPAN-ROOF 
CARDEN FRAME. 

Oaah Prices. 
Carriage PAir. 


No. 333. 

CALVANISE0 PEA CUARDS, 4s. 

n*r fin' l+nnihe ■? ft 


cludivg two end pi errs. r 

CALVANiSED PEA HURDLE (or training Peae or fixing to 

waits iorcreepers, 4c , made in panels, 6ft. by 3fL. 2». ca ; 6ft. 
by 4ft., 3s. ea.; tJfu by 6fU, 4s. ea. ; 6ft. by 6fu, 6»- ea. 

Send for Illusira ed lust of other wireg.>ods, free. Terms 
Nett cash with order. Order» oi 50t. and upwards sent carriaa* 
paid.— 25. 46, 4 47, High-st., New Oxford-sL, London. W.C. 


No. 74. 

THREE-QUARTER 

SPAN 

CARDEN FRAME. 

Cash Pricks. 
Carriaob Paid. 

ft. .£5 17 0 

ft. . . 7 8 6 


POTTER’S WIRE-ARMOURED HOSE- 


No. 76. 

MELON & CUCUM¬ 
BER FRAME. 

Cash Prices. 
Carriage Paid. 


4 ft. by 6 ft..£J U U | 13 il oy 6 f u . £* 1 6 

8 fL by 6 ft. . 3 0 0 | 16 ft. by 6 ft. . 6 3 0 

No - 77 - f fi ft. by 4 ft......£115 0 

SMALLER SIZE FRAMES. {9 (t. by 4 ft.. 2 7 6 

Similar to No. 75. \UfLby4ft... 3 0 0 

▲11 Frames made ef Selected Red Deal, painted three 
times, and Lights glazed with 21-oz. sheet glass. 

Glazed Lights, o ft. oy 4 ft. .14 k. Od. each. 

Unglazeo „ „ „ . 5a. 6d. .. 

CARRIAGE PAID on all Orders of 40s. value 
to any Goods Station iu England and Wales ; also to 
Dublin, Cork, Glasgow, and Edinburgh 

BOILERS of alt makers and sizes supplied at the cheapest 
rates. «mamwwi of all our Manufaccairea nr appHeMlon. 


Prices of 60-feet leni 


fhs (fitted with Brass Nozzle, Branch 
- TandJet. 

PLAIN. 

Unkinkable smooth surface 
Hose, will not crack, is made 
of pure rubber and canvas. 
Quality guaranteed. 

Diam. PRICKS, 
in. Specially cheap .. 19 3 
in. Best quality ..21/5 
iu. Fxtrastem, quality 27/5 
in Best quality .. 23 - 
in E(tr»stoutquaHty 33'- 
in Best quality .. .. 33/- 

in. Extra stout quality 40/10 


ARMOU'-F.D 
Tlie Excelsior Wire-armour- 
ei Hose secures a Pkrfect 
grip, wi.1 not uncoil when cut 
»t any part, stands enormous 

f ressure and wears for yean. 
»iam PRICES. 

I in. B'tst quality .. 3’ 3 
in. Extra stout quality 437 
in. Best quality .. 45/- 

in. Extra stout, quality 52/- 
‘n. Best quality 52'- 

in. Extra stou quality 60/7 


All Hose carriage p-id and d ispa*ched ssme day as order is 
receiv-d Awarded 10 Gold and Silver Medals. Maker to 
Her Majesty the Queen, and H.K H. the Prince of Wales. 
Oldest ai d mott reliable house in the trade. Maker of Hoee 
for Liquid Manures, Delivery, 8team. Fire, and BnotioD Hose, 
4c. Supplied to all the principal Corporations, Parks, 
Estates. 4c , at home and abroad. Over 3.000,000 feet in use. 
Catalogues of above and all kinds of Hme. Belting, and 
Roofing Felts post free from—A. POTTER, Melbourne 
Works, Wolverhan pton. 


A a Flow or and 
Tree Supports in 
Garden and Green- 
houso are nn- 
cqnailed. They are 
Strong, Durable, <fc Cheap. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

Can be supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 85 feet. 


BAMBOO Panting Poles 
BAMBOO Yacht Masts 
BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures 
BAMBOOS for Furniture 
Making 

BAMBOOS for Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS for Garden 
Arches 

Price List (fee. 

Terms: Cash with order. 

THE BAMBOO COMPANY 

(Late trading as A. Evan Davies), 

58. 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. LONDON. 


) long x 1-in. 25/-100 

r „ x fc-in 15/- „ 

r „ X 3 in. 20 - „ 

r „ x Lin. 30/- 

SPECIAL OFFER 
Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing 
150 Bamboos, asstd. 

sizes from 1 ft. 6 in. up 
to 7 feet long._ 


HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S 

AUTUMN SPECIALITIES. 

Could erect quickly. Full particulars and CATALOGUE 
from our Works, 

CRAHAM STREET, LEICESTER. 


ALL USERS OF LAWN MOWERS 

should have their machines fitted with 

WANSBROUCH’S PATENT SERRATED BLADE 

Patented in most European countries and in United States. 
Can be fitted to any machine, and saves very much labour 
in use. 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, PROPAGA¬ 
TORS, FUMIGATORS, &c, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 2 PTAMP3. 

C. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., Sc SON, 
Steprey-tq., Hlgb-at., stepney, London. E. 

ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 

And ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS INSURED AGAINST by 

THE RAILWAY PASSENCERS* ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

TUB OLDEST AND LAR'IKHT company providing for 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

64, C0RNHILL, LONDON. A;v > iA^^ SSY, } 
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Sole Manufacturers for United Kingdom — 

•AFFORD & CO., WZES* 
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No. 739.—VoL. XV. Founded by W. Robinson. Author 0 / "The English Flower Garden." 
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SHADING FERNS. 

From now onwards throughout the summer 
months the shading of Ferns is a subject for 
consideration. It is a point in Fern culture 
that is far too frequently carried to a great 
exosss; the inference ie arrived at without due 
thought that jost because some Ferns thrive 
best with shade, others also must necessarily do 
the same. Far from it, however, for on the 
whole the opposite might be said to be the case. 
When shading is employed, particularly if it be 
at all dense, the growth of the plants is in the 
majority of oases considerably weakened ; this 
is farther aggravated by the adoption of perma¬ 
nent shading daring a period of dull weather. 
The result is a soft, flaccid growth, which in the 
case of such as many of the Adian turns is 
further seen in «nlarged pinnae. This, in some 
instances, as in the case of A. Farley ense, may 
look very well, but it is not of spch an enduring 
nature as one would desire. Again, where a 

Heavy shading is upon the plants when not 
required, the result is an excessive atmospheric 
moisture, which is not easily dispelled without 
additional fire-heat, simply because the tempera¬ 
ture does not rise sufficiently high to effect this 
desirable purpose in the case of all Ferns, the 
Ftlmies excepted. Then ensues a period of 
damping off amongst such stove Ferns as the 
Gymnogrammas and many others where the 
growth is dense. Adiantum cuneatum, instead 
of retaining its fronds intact, will under these 
conditions go off in the same fashion when thick 
and the plants themselves too much crowded 
together. Where permanent shading is used at 
all it should be of as light a character as can 
be employed with safet y. Do not on any account 
smother the glass as if whitewashing a wall or a 
ceiling, but lay on the mixture as lightly as 
possible, or employ the thinnest of shading 
material, which is of the two the better medium. 
Daring a period of cloudy weather, but all the 
more so when rainy as well, the damping-down 
and watering require to be performed in a care¬ 
ful manner, with a considerable diminution of 
the former part of the work. If done in a per¬ 
functory fashion, with no distinction between 
hot and dry weather as against the opposite 
extreme, it must not cause any surprise u the 
Itarns soon suffer. 

Ferneries composed of rock work arranged in 
an artistic manner, with the plants turned out, 
are often placed in positions where shading by 
means of blinds is next to impossible. In such 
oases the shading should be of tne lightest kind, if 
really used at all (for in some instances none 
need be applied). All depends upon the distance 
from the glass, or whether climbers other than 
Fens have been allowed to drape the rcof. If 
the house be a tall one, there will be less danger 
of injury from scalding, while the climbers, as 
well as adding to the effect, also serve a good 
purpose in intercepting any possible ill effects 
from the solar rays. It is a somewhat popular 
notion that Tree Ferns require a considerable 
amount of shade, but .ttys is a mistake in the 
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case of most kinds. I can point to instances 
where none whatever is used, and where huge 
plants of Dioksonia Antarctica thrive most 
luxuriantly. Cyathea dealbata and C. medu- 
laris, also Cibotium regale and Alsophila aus¬ 
tralis, can be grown in large houses without 
shade with safety as long as they do not come 
into contact with the glass. Dickaonia squarrosa 
and a few other tender kinds are safer if shading 
is employed. Of the smaller growing Ferns, 
there are a few of the Adiantnms which are very 
sensitive to full exposure to the sun’s rays, 
such, for instance, as A. trapeziforme, A. car- 
vatnm, and A. cardiochlrena. These should 
always be oarefully looked after. On the other 
hand, exposure will in many cases intensify the 
beautiful roseate and bronzy tints peonliar to 
many Ferns, particularly the 
Adiantums, the shades of colour of which 
when the plants are shaded are not nearly 80 
beautiful. It pays to keep all such Ferns 
grouped by themselves, the interest enhanced in 
their increased beauty being ample compensation 
for any little additional trouble. All Ferns 
which are grown more particularly for decorat ion 
either as plants or for catting should be well 
exposed so as to ensure sn enduring growth. 
One often hears the keeping qualities of the 
Maiden-hair Fern condemned when the fault 
more often than not is in its management. When 
grown cool, well exposed to light, and in an airy 
house or pit, it makes all the difference between 
lasting and fading; more so even when the 
precaution is taken to immerse the fronds for a 
time in water before use. In a mixed fernery 
the taller or tree varieties will often afford 
sufficient shade to those which may perchance 
require it without resorting to any artificial 
means whatever. Filmy Ferns, of course, ieouire 
shading. For these I would recommend to have 
that of a permanent character, to avoid any risk 
of injury either from exposure orfiom sudden 
fluctuations in temperature, the one being as 
injurious as the other. Gleichenias ate not 
nearly enough grown; these need but little 
shade. So treated, their fronds are far more 
enduring, although not perhaps quite so large in 
their parts, tbna makiig most suitable plants 
for decoration. Neither the Nephrolepis nor 
the climbing Ferns will bear too much exposure. 


CLIMBING FERNS. 

Lygodiums. 

These are singularly beautiful Ferns, and very 
free-growing. The fronds increase in length 
indefinitely, and remain permanently on the 
plants. They abound in the eastern tropics, 
and extend to New Zealand. They are also 
found in Mexico and Brazil, and one species has 
been found in Florida and Massachusetts, in the 
northern hem sphere. Lygodiums form beauti¬ 
ful objects in a fernery, being extremely useful 
as rafter plants, for clothing pillars, &o. These 
plants should be potted or planted out in a mix¬ 
ture of light loam, leaf-mould, peat and sand, 
bnt they must have good drainage if they are to 
succeed. They like an abundant supply of water 
to the roots, and daring the summer season 
sprinkling overhead morning and evening will 


suit them admirably. This latter should not be 
done whilst any sun is shining upon them. The 
following known kinds are worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion. L articulatum is a native of New 
Zealand, and although members of (he genus aie 
found throughout the tropics, the present 
species is not found anywhere eUe saving on 
Norfolk Island. It is abundant through the 
Northern and Middle Island, frequently growir g 
50 feet and 60 feet long, forming, we are tola, 
dense screens in the forest. The sterile pinnules 
are each from 1-inch to 3 inches long, ikh 
green on the upper side, often quite glaucous on 
the lower side, the fertile pine re contracted, 
somewhat fan-shaped. This is very suitable for 
the cool fernery. L. flexuosum : The pinnre of 
this are divided nearly down to the base, aie 
6 inches or 8 inches long, deep shining-green 
above, paler beneath, fertile fronds contracted, 
bearing the fertile spikes in close rows. This is 
found in many jplaces through the Malay 
Archipelago, the Philippines, Ceylon, &o.,and 
consequently requires the itove. L. japonicum 
is another species which thrives well in a 
oool-house, and I onoe saw it used as a dense 
leafy screen between a warm house and a 
cool house. It is a handsome growing plant, 
from Japan and various places in the East The 
Japan form makes an elegant little climber. 
L. venustum has deeply lobed segments of a 
rich bright green. I have never seen a fertile 
form of this plant. L. p&lm&tum is a species 
from North America, and is usually considered 
hardy ; it is an interesting plant, but growers 
are very apt to be misled by its being called 
hardy. It differs from the other species in 
seldom making fronds more than 18 inches long, 
and I have never seen it with fionds exceeding 
2 feet. The fronds are palmate, usually three 
to five or seven-lobed, the colour being bright 
green. The upper part of the frond for about 
a foot is occupied by the contracted fertile fronds. 
It forms a handsome plant on the rookery of the 
cool-house, whexe it will drape the rocks 
beautifully. G. 


3617. — Oanna seed not growing. — 

The temperature mentioned is not sufficient to 
raise these plants with any degree of certainty : 
they require a strong hot-bed of 80 degs. or 
85 degs. If the seed was thoroughly fresh and 
good, and had been soaked before sowing, it 
might, however, have germinated ; but the ordi¬ 
nary seed of commerce is not to be depended 
upon—at least, such is my experience. All y ou 
can do is to take the seeds out of the soil again, 
and if they appear still sound, re-sow them in 
fresh, sandy soil, and plunge the pots in a strong 
bottom-heat. It is, however, very doubtful if 
they ever germinate now.—B. C. R. 

— Some six weeks ago I bought a collection 
of the new hybrid Cannas. Trie seeds were 
soaked in warm water in the way I usually 
treat Cannas, for twenty-four hours, and were 
then sown in pots of warm soil in a Cucumber- 
bouse. I think we have now about half-a-dozen 

f lants up out of 400 or 800 seeds. The conclusion 
have come to is that, there being a large 
demand for seeds of these hybrids, a little 
doctoring had been done.—E. H. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Young, growing, hard-wooded plants may hare a shift 
now; It is well not to overpot. The drainage most be 
perfect, and in sufficient quantity to allow surplus water to 
pass away freely. All the fine hair rooted plants must have 
good peat, enough dean sand being mixed with it to keep 
the soil open. Firm potting is essential, and sufficient 
space must be left at the top for water. Host of the plants 
will have received what pruning was required some time 
ago, and the young shoots will now be making some pro¬ 
gress ; but if the pruning has been omitted better wait now 
till the roots are working through the new soil. All hard- 
wooded plants are the better for a little pruning. I gener¬ 
ally prune Epacrises and Acacias considerably; but other 

S lants of the different genera grown are pruned mors or 
mm, as each oase seems to require. Hard-wooded Heaths 
and Azaleas do not generally require pruning. All ntwly- 
potted plants should be kept a little oloser for a time, and 
a thin shade during the hottest part of the day will be 
beneficial. Guttings of Abutilons and Eupatorinms may 
still be struok for growing on. Of oourse, the warm, dose 
pit is best for the work. Fires may be discontinued now 
—at any rate, while the preeentbright weather lasts. Have 
the furnace and flues thoroughly oleansed, so that the fire 
can be lighted quickly if required. The weather still con¬ 
tinues wonderfully hot and bright for the season, and plants 
rush into bloom and fade sooner than usual. Light shades 
to temper the strong heat will be desirable, unless the roof 
is heavily covered with creepers. Large houses whioh are 
difficult to work blinds upon may be made quite comfort¬ 
able by a free growth of climbing plants dangling about. 
Veronicas in variety are useful autumn-flowering subjeote; 
cuttings of V. Andereoni or others will soon root now and will 
m ike flowering stuff in 6in. pots in the autumn. Thisvariety 
will do well in the unheated house, as it is as nearly as possible 
hardy. Agapanthuses are now throwing up flower-spikes. 
This old plant, whea of large size, is very attractive, and 
might be more oommon, as so much can be made of it, 
both indoors and outside. A large mass in a tuft that will 
stand out on the lawn is always effective, and the shelter 
of a cool-house in winter is all that is required. Forced 
I/lies of the oandidum type will now be pretty well over, 
but L Harris! are coming in even when grown in a oool con¬ 
servatory. Very useful are the Statioes when grown to a 
good size. Liquid-manure will increase the size of the 
blossoms, but it must not be used very strong. Iothemio 
guano or Olay's Fertiliser, half an ounoe to the gallon, will 
be strong enough. 

Unheated Greenhouse* 

Those Just making a start with a new house may gather 
all tiie information they can about suitable plants for walls, 
pillars, Ao, and get them planted now, this beirg the beet 
season for doing so, as the growth being made and well 
tipened up before winter will stand more frost. I am 
referring more especially now to those things whioh have j 
a certain amount of tenderness in them. Many of the 
Chinese and Japanese plante, and some of the Australian 
pUnts, will do with only the protection of a glass roof. 
T ;a Reset are always available for oovering roofs or walls,' 
h it we do not all possess the same tastes, and more variety 
in wanting. Camellias planted in a suitable soil will fur¬ 
nish in a charming manner the back wall of a lean-to 
house. Myrtle*, again, can be utilised In varioue ways 
Ltpagerlas alba and rosea will do beet planted in a bed of 
peat in a shady position. Arundo Dooax variegata also does 
much better planted out in a cool-home. Give it room 
enough and it forms a handsome specimen. 

Store. 

I am still putting in cuttings of Poinsettias. Where 
anything of a stock is required it is hardly possible to get 
all the cuttings at once, and cuttings struck now or even 
later will make very useful stuff in 6 inch pot*; bssides, it 
h better to have some plants later In producing their heads 
of bracts than others. 1 like to see a few of the white 
variety mixed with the scarlet. A group of the latter, 
with a plant or two of the white form dropped in round 
the margin, heightens the effect. Caladiuros will now be 
in splendid leafage if the syringe is U9ed. Only sort water 
should be used, as the least stein will give the leaves a 
smudged appearance that will detract from their value 
for deooration. There is an increased demand for those 
pretty-foliated, tropical Asparagus plante, commonly called 
by t hose who do not care muoh about oorreot nomenolature 
Asparagus Ferns. Very pretty ie A. plnmoeus soandens 
climbing up a pillar or against the baok wall of a stove or 
any other warm house The plants do not inoreaae very fast 
by the usual methods of propagation ; but seeds, when 
obtainable, will soon work up a stock. Pans filled with 
Fittonias are obarming for many deoorative purposes, and 
are easily propagated and grown to a suitable eize. 
Paoioum vadegatum ie useful for growing in small pots 
to margin shelves and stages, or to fill in round the 
bottom of baskets In which Ferns are planted. Guttings 
of the points of the shoots put in now will soon root. 

Mushroom-house. 

Unless the house Is In a very cool position it will be 
better to make Mushroom-beds outside now, either placing 
the north side of a wall or sinking them in a trench below 
the ground level. A oool place is the most suitable. 
Make a clearance of all old beds which are exhausted, and 
remove the remains of Seakale-roots, Rhubarb, Ac. Give 
liquid-manure to beds still in bearing, and maint ain a 
humid atmosphere by damping walls and flowers. 

Oroh&rd-house. 

Regular treatment will be neoessary, so as to make the 
mostof the sunshine. My usual course is to take off about half 
the ventilation at 8 80, and close finally at four p m., using 
the engine to give the trees a good wash at the same time. 
Very closely glazed houses might have a obink of air along 
the ridge of the house in the evening to be kept on all 
night, but usually more or less ventilation gets in through 
various crevices; but under any circumstances air should 
be given by six o’clock in the morning, to be increased as 
the tem perature rises till full air is on. I look upon ven- 


* /n cold or northern xstricts the operations refen 
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tilation at this season as a most important Item of manage¬ 
ment. finish thinning the young shoots, and if there are 
more fraite on any tree than they ought to carry when 
ripening, remove them at onoe. Why permit a tree to 
carry a heavier load, even for a short time, than is neces¬ 
sary f Liquid-manure may be given now taro or three 
times a week, and a little rich compost should be piaoed 
over the surface of the soil when the trees are in pots. 

Pits and Frames. 

Bedding-plants may have fall exposure now during the 
day, but should be covered for a little longer at night. 
There will soon be plenty of empty pane and pots now, 
whioh may be utilised in various ways, some being planted 
with Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Melons, Gapeiouma, Ac., and 
others prepared for growing on Oyolamens, Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Tree-Oarnations, so., In. 

Window Gardening. 

Gst all window-boxes put into proper repair and painted. 
Where there are several sets of boxes, those Intended to 
be filled with tender things to come in after the spring, 
flowers are over may be punted now and placed either 
on the greenhouse stage or In a pit or frame to grow and get 
strong, ready for the windows when the weather is suit¬ 
able. In the windows inside the room do not keep old, 
useless plants. One well-formed plant is more effective 
than dosens of old, badly-grown subjects. This rule would 
apply everywhere—grow few plants, but care for them. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hyaoinths and other bulbs exposed to the full sunshine 
have been shorter-lived than usual this season, and there 
will probably be a chance of getting the beds prepared for 
the summer-bedding plants earlier chan usual. When the 
beds are oonstantly oropped, more must be done in the 
way of manurial top-dressings. The best dressing for beds 
from whioh bulbs and spring flowers hare been cleared le 
a little short, old manure ; old Mushroom beds well broken 
up will do mixed with the charred refuse from tiie rubbish- 
heap. The fine material will blend with the soil, and the 
roots of the plant will strike into 11 immediately. There Is 
a very praiseworthy tendency nowadays to substitute 
hardy plante for the usual bedding stuff, and those who 
have adopted this plan find it a pleasant change. Of 
oourse, if a glare of odour ie required. Pelargoniums, if 
the eeaeon happens to be suitable, will supply it; bat in a 
wet time the Pelargoniums run too muoh to leaf and are 
not satisfactory. To mention only a few hardy plants 
suitable for massing, I will take first the Hybrid Galllardias 
The plante sown outside last May will now be ready to go 
out, and they will oommence blooming in Jane and oon- 
tinue till November. For late summer and autumn a 
broad maee on the lawn of White Japanese Anemones has 
quite a distinct character, and everybody admires It. I 
have had masses SO feet over that were very attractive. 
Toe red variety ie also effective in its way. A mam 10 feet 
or 12 feet over of Lavender on the lawn ie a oharming object 
when properly managed, and It Is not absolutely neoessary 
that these gronpe should have a formal outline ; but 1 
think they look better when the Gram grows right up to 
the fdiage, so that there is no bare margin. Have not 
space now to refer to other hardy bedding plants. 

Fruit Garden. 

Forced Strawberries were never better in colour or 
flavour than they are now, thanks to the bright sunshine; 
but the watering has been a very heavy business. The 
bright weather has enabled ue to feed more liberally’ 
without doing harm. As soon as frame* or pits oan be' 
spared dear them out. Whitewash the walls to give a' 
olean start; fill in with fermenting materials, and put out 
strong plants of Melons as soon as the tempera lure is 
right. These plants wJi produoe ripe fruit early in' 
August. In several ways Melons are different in their 
requirements to Cuoumbers. They must have soil wiih 
plenty of body in it -i.e , heavy loam, and they do beat in 
a Arm root-run. Do not bury the cellar in the soil over, 
much. In dull, wet weather this may be a cause of 
canker. A little air early in the morning now is neoessary 
in all fruit houses. When bouses are closed at 8 o’clock in 
the morning something will go wrong, and insects are 
sure to be troublesome. During this bright weather be : 
very careful with the fires. I am letting the firm go out 
in the morning when the eun shines bright; placing the 
plants between two flreais not only a waste of fuel, but it 
does harm, as it necsssi a ei muoh labour to maintain 
the proper humidity in the atmosphere, and if this is 
neglected the red-spider will soon put in an appearance. 
Continue disbudding Peaches on walls, and use the 
Tobacco-powder where necessary. I should recommend 
that all fruit-trees on south walls should be watered 
copiously, espec ally Apricots and Peaches. The position 
is a dry one, and the season, especially in the eastern 
oounties, is unusually dry and hot. Look well after inside 
borders of vineries and Peaches. A more liberal supply 
of water will be required than is generally the case, and 
stimulant* may be used freely where heavy orops are the 
rule. 

Vegetable Garden. 

To get up sucoeeBional orops of anything In a dry, 
hot spring like the present, thoroughly soak the land 
before sowing the seeds, and shade afterwards till the 
seeds germinate. If seeds are sown in hot, dry soil with¬ 
out some precautions being taken, they will not grow till 
rain comes, and not do so well even then unless It oomes 
quiokly. It will be a good plan to muloh early Peas on 
south borders with manure, and give a good soaking with 
water. In planting Peas, Beans, Ac., now, draw the 
drills a little deeper. The ground is not so very dry if one 
oan go down into it a little way. Before this dry, hot 
spell set io many districts were inundated with water. 
The progress of Cucumbers under glass has been remark¬ 
ably rapid, especially where the house is kept oloee and 
deluged with water. During the past week Ououmbers 
from London have been hawked about the villages at 3d. 
eaob. Such a thing was never known before in April. One 
wonders where the growers’ profits come from; but I 
suppose the hot sunshine has rushed them on, and they 
must be got rid of In some way ; but the jog-trot ways of 
the past would not have produoed them. I suppose the 
consumer benefits—i.e., If Ououmbers may be considered 
a wholesome article of diet. Spare frames may be filled 
with Cucumbers now, placing a little warm manure In the 
bottom to give the roots a start. Tomatoes in oold-houses 
I are ooming on rapidly, and require a good deal of attention 


in regulating and stopping growth. It is not well to crowd, 
especially if the attention m likely at any time to be lax. 
In good used houses where the rows run across the bor¬ 
ders 2} feet apart is a good dietanoe, and the plants in the 
rows will do very well at 15 inches. E. Hobdat. 


Work la the Town Garden- 

The protraoced drought and almost troptoa! sun renders 
watering a very heavy business, both indoors and out, but 
it must be done, for without a due supply of moisture 
nothing oan be expected to do much good at this season. 
A light shade on tne glass reduces the labour of watering 
considerably, and prevents scorching, beside* prolonging 
the beauty of the flowers. A movable shading is always 
to be preferred, but failing this, a thin coat of white or 
Umewash answers the purpose fairly welL Flour and water 
(not paste) made rather thick, and a very little whitening 
added, forms a oapital shading, as when wet it becomes 
nearly transparent, is not readily washed off by rain, but 
is earily removed when neoessary. Out-of-doors, all trees, 
shrubs, and,plants that have not been in the grouod long, 
and are still but imperfectly established, must be kept 
well watered, or they will perish to a certainty. The 
morning is the best time to water now, though an over¬ 
head shower early in the afternoon will also be advisable 
on hot days, but though we have had no frost to 
speak of, here in the south, at least, for the past week or 
so, the nights are still oold, and under suoh conditions the 
foliage at any rate ought to be dry. Newly-laid turf also 
must be regularly watered until it beoomes established, 
and where Grass-seed has been sown this also will be all 
tiie better for a good shower with the hose or engine every 
two or three days. Late flowering herbaceous plante, suoh 
as Mic ha e lm as Daisies, Chrysanthemums, Christmas Roses, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, etc., may still be divided and re¬ 
planted, but keep moist subsequently. Thin out hardy 
annuals already up, and now a last lot for late flowering. 
These also will be the better for an oooasional watering, 
but Cornflowers, Marigolds, Sunflowers, Annual Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and a few others will stand a lot of drought 
uninjured. Lose no time in sowing Asters, Stooks, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummond!, Ac., on open borders ; these 
must be kept moiet and have good, rich soil. Plant out 
shrubby Calceolarias without delay in deep, well-manured 
soil, and keep moist. The more forward batchee of bedding 
plants should now be removed to oold pits or frames to be 
Hardened off, and Dahlias also. Shift Tomatoes for out¬ 
door planting into 6-incb or 6-inoh pots, also any for 
which space cannot be found under glass at present. 
Pelargoniums coming Into flower must have weak liquid- 
manure about twioe a week; vary the obaracter of the 
fertiliser as muoh as possible. In the outdoor garden 
Auriculas are very beautiful just now; this is the right 
time to sow seed in a oool frame. Tie up the stems of 
Carnations loosely to neat sticks. B. C. R. 


TH1 (JOKING WUC8 WORK 

ttztracts from • garden diary f ram May 6th 
to May 13 th. 

Moved plants from a house to pita and frames to harden 
them off for the flower-beds; those plante whioh have 
been out some time have been shifted a stage further on 
to open places where covers can be used at night. The 
proper hardening of the tallage has a good deal to do with 
their early effectiveness when piaoed in the beds. Plants 
turned out with softer foliage through being imperfectly 
hardened by gradual exposure will certainly suffer. 
Another thing that should be looked to ie to prevent the 
roots working through the bottom of the pots into the bed 
in whioh they may bs standing. If taken from such a 
position with the roots suddenly broken, the leaves will 
flig, and very probably the edges may turn brown. 
Pricked off early eown Primulas, and potted off Oj olamsae, 
BaLams, and Cockscombs. Sowed Cinerarias. Rearranged 
conservatory. The climbers have rather stolen a march 
on u 9 lately, and only a few da) s’delay at this season 
means entangled growth and extra work. Pelargoniums 
are now a special feature, aod inolude a good selection of 
show and fancy, Zonal, and those with scented foliage. 
These last are always popular. They add* rather more 
than their share to the general fragrance of the bouse, 
and spray* may be out without doing muoh harm to the 
plants. After the bulk of the Pelargoniums are over will 
oome special features in Fuohsiae, Gloxinias, Aohimenee, 
&o. Tnis will be ia addition to the usual greenhouse 
plants in bloom at all seasons. Tied down, stopped, and 
removed laterals from Vines in various stages of growth. 
Ia th* early house when the Grapes are colouring the 
laterals will be allowed more freedom for a time. Though 
this may be oarried too far, and by encouraging late root 
action prevent the Vines getting the neoessary rest. Still, a 
little extra fling to the roots of sluggish Vines, or even if 
not Bluggish, will do good if not oarried too far. Apricots 
have set thickly under a double thickness of fishing-nets, 
and some of the smallest where muoh crowded in dusters 
have been thinned. The fruits are quite large enough 
for use in the kitchen. I have had to water many things, 
ohiefly those late transplanted, including fruit-trees, new 
beds of Asparagus, Ac., and the Peaches and Apricots on a 
south wall have had a good soaking from the pond, and 
a light muloh placed round the trees as the position is very 
warm and dry. I have taken off one thickness of netting 
and shall probably remove the other next week. Peach* 
trees are very dean. This I attribute to the early use of 
Tobacco-powder. When a green-fly as soon as he settles 
himself down among the young Peaoh foliage gels a dust 
of Tobaooo-powder he disappears ana leaves no 
descendants behind him. Be in time with Tobacoo-powder 
and there need not be the slightest trouble with green-fly 
on Peaohes or any other fruit-treee. Had a day sowing 
seeds in kitchen garden. These included Peas and Beans 
for succession, Dwarf French Beans, Scarlet Runnerv, 
Spineob, Turnips, Lettuces (the latter were sown under 
north wall), Cauliflowers, Rosette CJolewort, eto. Planted 
out Celery. Used the fork among Potatoes just coming 
through. Pat sticks to Peas, ana placed a mulch along¬ 
side the rows. Cleared several beds of early flowering 
bulbs whioh are over, and prepared the soil for next crop. 
As far as possible we try to fit hot-beds for the plants 
intended for them. This Pelargonium does not want 
manure. A little burnt or oharrea refuse is used to fill in 
the spaces between the partiolee of rough soil. Suoh beds 
will bs made tan by treading. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CLIMBERS FOR ARCHES AND WALLS. 

Chinese Kidney Bean-tree (Wistaria 
sinensis). 

This well-known climber is so hardy and such 
a rampant grower, that success seems assured 
bv simply planting it and leaving it to take care 
of itself afterwards; but a little art and care 
bestowed upon it much improves its beauty. 
When the Wistaria is used for covering the side 
of a house or for a shade to a piazza or archway, 
as shown in the annexed engraving, some definite 
system of training should be adopted in so far 
as to decide what piers or columns of the piazza 
or archway are to be covered, and whether the 
plant is to be trained along the cornice or to be 
carried yet farther upward to screen a window. 
When this is done, and the necessary rods or 
wires have been provided, the proper shoots for 
the use required should be selected, and there¬ 
after all others that may interfere with the 


be treated in the same way as those of the 
previous year, and so on year after year. By 
following this course of treatment long con¬ 
tinuous wreaths of flowers will be produced. 
When the leading stem or stems have reached 
the length it is intended they should attain they 
should also be stopped, and the final effect will 
be an orderly and trim appearance of the plant, 
which vet must not appear stiff and formal. 
Treated thus, the Wistaria may also be grown on 
the lawn, or as a specimen plant in the shrub¬ 
bery, either on single stems or as ordinary 
shrubs with several stems. H. 


Deep coloured Flowering Currant. 

—There is a variety of the Flowering Currant 
known as atro-rubens, in which the flowers are 
very much deeper in colour than those of the 
ordinary form. In atro-rubens both the indi¬ 
vidual blooms and the racemes in which they 
are borne are smaller than in the case of most of 
the others, but they are produced in such 



Wistaria sinensis on an archwnv. 


design to be carried out should be vigorously 
cut away. A system of pruning nearly similar 
to that of the spur system in Grape-Vine prun¬ 
ing should then be adopted—orrather, a method 
combining that with the system generally 
adopted for fruit-trees which bear their flowers 
and fruits on old spurs. The Wistaria, though 
& climbing plant, like the Grape-Vine, produces 
its flowers from old spurs like a Cherry, a Plum, 
a Pear, or an Apple-tree. In the month of July 
all Bhoote or eyes on the main or leading stems 
that may he reserved should be pinched back to 
within a foot of the main stem in order to check 
the rampant growth. These Bhoots will again 
break into growth from the buds just behind 
where the shoot was stopped off, and after they 
have grown a few inches in length they should 
also be stopped in the same way. The result 
will be the formation of flower-spurs at the foot 
of the shoot first shortened. Early in the suc¬ 
ceeding spring these shoots are to be cut back 
to within five or six eyes of the main stem, and 
the youDg shoots from 1L “ 
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numbers and are so brightly coloured, that the 
difference in size is only noticed on close inspec¬ 
tion. This variety is by no means common, 
though it has been known for many years— 
indeed, it is one of the few varieties mentioned 
by Loudon. In making a selection of the 
most distinct Flowering Currants, there 
may be noted, in addition to the above, 
albidum, with large clusters of blush- 
white blossoms; glutinosum, whose leaves are 
destitute of down, and flowers of a pinkish-lilac 
shade ; flore-pleno, very interesting and pretty 
on close inspection, but at a little distance it 
does not present any particular noticeable 
feature, except that it is later in flowering than 
any of the others. The form known as Gordoni- 
anum, which is supposed to be a hybrid 
between the ordinary Flowering Currant and 
the golden-flowered Ribes aureum, must have a 
place among the beat, as its orange-red flowers 
are distinct from those of any of the others. 
Lastly, there is the golden-flowered Currant 
itaelf, some forms of which are superior to 


others, but when the best is obtained it is a really 
handsome shrub. The leaves of this last are 
deeply lobed and of a glossy green tint, bo that 
it is throughout the season very ornamental. In 
the whole of these Ribes the foliage is retained 
well throughout the summer, and it is rarely 
attacked by insects.—H. 


RUBUS SPECTABILI8. 

Exception is at times taken to this Rubus on 
the ground that in some situations it may be 
come a perfect weed ; but much the same 
remarks will apply to many other beautiful 
plants, the object of the gardener being as far 
as possible to find the spot most suitable for 
them where their charms can be seen to the best 
advantage without interfering in any way with 
their neighbours. The Rubus in question is a 
native of North America, and is a free, upright¬ 
growing species that from the profusion of 
suckers soon forms a large mass, and reaches a 
height of 6 feet to 8 feet. The drooping blos¬ 
soms, which are borne in great numbers, are 
bright purple, a tint but little represented among 
outdoor shrubs. This Rubus is the first of the 
genus to unfold its blossoms, which open about 
the same time as those of the Flowering Currant, 
so that there are really very few shrubs then in 
bloom. It is better adapted for the wild garden 
or a spot where the conditions are unfavourable 
to a plant at all delicate in constitution than it 
is for highly-cultivated ground. This Rubus 
will hold its own in hot sandy soils, and also 
succeed far better than most shrubs under the 
shade and drip of trees. The next species to bloom 
after that above mentioned is R. deliciosus, a 
beautiful shrub, and one well worthy of a place 
among the most select. This, which is totally 
devoid of spines, forms a much-branched bush, 
clothed with lobed Currant-like leaves, and 
about May it is profusely laden with pure white 
blossoms like single Roses. Rubus nutkanus, 
with large lobed leaves and pure white blossoms, 
is another Bramble for which a place may often 
be found, and much the same will apply to R. 
odoratus, whose flowers are purplish. Towards 
tbe latter part of the summer the moht conspicu¬ 
ous of all the Brambles are the two double- 
flowered forms, white and pink, but more 
especially the latter. In this, the blooms, which 
are borne in great profusion, are composed of a 
number of closely packed quilled florets of a 
pleasing Bhade of pink colour. As they are at 
their best when most shrubs are over, and will 
succeed in soils that are of too dry and sandy a 
nature for many things, these Brambles well 
merit a word in their favour. During the w’inter 
season, when quite devoid of foliage, one 
species stands out quite conspicuous from any of 
the others by reason of the stems being of a 
silvery whiteness, which, associated with other 
things, may tend to form a striking winter 
picture. This Bramble is the Himalayan R. 
bifloius or leucodermis, a BtroDg-growing, 
rambling kind. T. 


3623 —Superphosphate and nitrate 
of soda. —Although 1 have about 200 yards 
run of Cordon Apple and Pear-trees I cannot 
undertake the responsibility of recommending 
you to use either of the fertilisers you mention 
tor the trees without I knew more of their 
condition than your inquiry furnishes. Not 
knowing how long they have been planted, or 
the kind of soil they are growing in, or whether 
they are promising to give a crop of fruit this 
year or not, it would be unwise to advise you to 
apply the manures you mention. There is no 
doubt your trees would be benefited if their 
roots had a good soaking of water this dry 
weather.—J. C. C. 

- The former is a fine grey powder, and 

should be sprinkled on the soil round the trees 
at once, and lightly pricked into the surface 
with a fork. A hundredweight will be sufficient 
for about a quarter of an acre of ground, and 
unless rain comes shortly it should be well 
watered in. The safest and best way to use the 
nitrate is to dissolve it in water, 1 ounce to each 
gallon, and give the trees a good soaking with 
the solution when the soil becomes moderately 
dry, though, as a rule, two or three applications 
during the season will suffice, as this substance 
promotes growth rather than blossom or fruit, 
and if applied in ex ;ess will do more harm than 
good. B. C. R. origiral from 
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It is mistaken economy to stint the fire if it is 
really needed, and during the time the bunches 
are lengthening out and the blossoms expand¬ 
ing there must be a generous warmth from 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night to make sure of the 
blossoms setting well. It is well also to assist 
the setting when the pollen grains are ripe and 
active, either by shaking the trellis or drawing 
a soft hair brush lightly over each bunch, or by 


should not be brought down to the wires all at 
once. In a general way Vines require to be 
gone over ana tied down about three times. If 
vou stop the shoots at the third joint above the 
bunch three ties will be ample, the last tie being 
given just before the flowers open. After this 
vou must keep all the lateral growth pinched 
back close to the shoot below the bunch, and at 
one joint above that point. Do not be tempted 
to overcrop your Vines because they show a good 
number of bunches. If you want to avoid the 
berries shanking, and to insure the Vines re¬ 
maining in a fruitful state, one large bunch of 


BEST GRAPES. 

Muscat of Alexandria. 

Though one of the oldest of cultivated Grapes, 
this Muscat is still at the head of the list 
of white Grapes in respect of both flavour and 
appearance. It rc quires a little more care and 


is all they should be allowed to carry. Remove 
ugly shoulders from the bunches, and thin out 
the berries as soon as they can be handled. 
Vines have started early this year, even in cool- 
houses, therefore there should be no difficulty in 
ripmiug the crop ; but as we cannot tell what 
the subsequent weather may be, it will be wise 
to make good use of the sun’s warmth now by 
closing the house early enough in the afternoon 
to cause the thermometer to run up to 90 degs. 
or 95 degs. Give a little top-air early in the 
morning, and damp the floor and walk three or 
four times a day in bright weather.—J. C. C. 

3611 —Vines the first year.— Try to 
keep the side shoots not less than 12 inches nor 
more than 16 inches apart. The disbudding will 
have been done before this. Stop each shoot 
two leave* beyond the bunch. I have occasion¬ 
ally left three leaves where there was room 
enough, and I have sometimes been compelled 
to pinch back to one ; but two leaves seems 
about the happy medium. Tying down to the 
have careful attention.— 


course, 


skill to bring it up to the highest possible con¬ 
dition as regards that beautiful amber tint 
of colour and high finish found in the best 
examples than such varieties as the Hamburgh, 
Alicante, and Sweetwater ; but when the roots 
are kept within touch and the Vines treated 
generously, there is no special difficulty which 
may not be easily overcome by those who think 
out their position and carry out promptly the 
lessons taught by the changeable conditions 
under which gardeners have to work. By 
generous treatment I do not mean that the 
border should be lavishly manured. I believe 
more Vines, Muscats and others, have been 
hopelessly ruined by using strong farmyard- 
manure in the borders than by any other cause. 
Keep the roots in a healthy medium, and the 
interior management must be wretched indeed if 
the Grapes are not fairly good. Judging from 
my own experience, I should say Muscats re¬ 
quire a firmer, heavier loam than Hamburghs 
to bring out their best points. That the Muscat 
of Alexandria has a vigorous constitution is 
proved by the number of old Vines still doing 
good work in many old gardens in this country. 
Given a suitable root-run, preferably partly 
inside and partly outside the house, not too 
circumscribed in extent, nor yet so large nor 
deep as to place the roots far away from solar 
warmth in summer, the growth inside to have 
room to strike out and not trained too near the 
glass, especially if the house is of modern 
construction—from 16 inches to 18 inches is 
a good distance—there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining good Grapes. Close 
stopping or pinching is not wise. There 
must be a good breadth of foliage, but over¬ 
crowding of young growth is ruinous. When¬ 
ever there is space to fill it will be better to 
disregard the orthodox advice to pinch at the 
first or second leaf beyond the bunch. Let the 
Vines occupy all the space, but do not over¬ 
crowd the leaves. In tne matter of work, one 
good substantial leaf is better than two or three 
small thin ones. Again, in the application of 
artificial heat, do not spoil the ship for the 
sake of saving the proverbial “ ha’porth of tar.” 
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the adoption of any other expedient which 
expeiience teaches is best calculated to secure a 
good set. The annexed illustration represents a 
good t xample of a bunch of Muscat of Alexandria 
Grape. As regards stimulants, most cultivators 
use something, either in the shape of top-dress- 
siDgs or in a liquid form, and if the borders are 
well made and properly drained, it pays to be 
liberal and generous in the matter of sustenance 
when the Grapes are swelling. If. 


it may be right 


ing. 1 herefore, in some cases 
to pinch the shoots above the second leaf, and 

two after 
will 

These should b •* 
Sublaterals will alp_ 
smoved entirely 
pinching with the finger and thumb. If t^ e 
shoots are 1 foot apart on each side of the *in 
rod they will have then sufficient space for free 
development of the foliage.—8. P. 

- Aot on the principle of the 


in others at the third, 
stopping the side shoots lateral growth: 

nodes. "" 


spring from the 
pinched at the first joint, 
grow. These are best 


Pruning Pigs. —This is undoubtedly the 
best time to prune Figs out-of-doors, as it can 


prune 

now be seen which shoots are beat furnished 
with young fruit, these being, as a matter of 
course, retained. Cut as many of the old shoots 
out as can be dispensed with, training those re¬ 
tained at from 6 inches to 8 inches apart on the 
wall, being careful to allow sufficient room in 
the shred loops for the individual shoots and 
branches developing themselves. By pruning 
the trees just as they are pushing into leaf the 
rUk of injury through bleeding incurred when 
the trees are pruned at an earlier date is 
avoided. I have followed the above practice 
during the past twenty years with very satisfac¬ 
tory results in the way of crops. Of course, a 
judicious system of thinning and stopping the 
young growths during the growing period is 
essential to success. Lay in one young shoot 
between each pair of last or previous year’s 
growths, stopping these at about 2 feet, and 
pinching all superfluous shoots hard back to 
allow of the light reaching those retained.—W. 

3576.— Vines in a cool house.— You 
may begin to disbud the Vines as soon as the 
young growth is long enough to handle, or, in 
other words, it is a good plan to remove all but 
two shoots from each spur, finally choosing the 
one to remain that shows the most promising 
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„ more 

leaves the more roots, and therefore the more 
roots the Vines can make this season the 
stronger they will be next, is the plan I advise 
you to adopt. In the first place select the 
strongest shoots on each side of the cane and 
let them form five or six leaves before you pinch 
off the tops. The flower-bunches (as you call 
them) should be removed at once. If the Vines 
are vigorous the side shoots will form fresh 
growth. This must be pinched back to the first 
or second joint. The leading shoot on each 
Vine may be allowed to grow to the top of the 
house before you pinch off the top—unless you 
find the lower shoots are not making satisfactory 
progress. In that case stop the leader at once, 
and let it form another ; this will divert the sap 
into the lower branches. If the roots are in an 
outside border and have not been watered, let 
them have a good soaking at once from a pond 
or open tank, and immediately after lay on a 
mulch of half-rotten manure 4 inches thick.— 
J. C. C. 

3610.— Training Peaches.— By the aid 
of stout galvanised driving-eyes, an inch long, 
fixed in every other course of bricks, 6 feet 
apart, thus having wires threaded through the 
holes every 7 inches or so apart, according to the 
thickness of the bricks, a capital trellis can be 
made by anyone. No. 8 galvanised wire answers 
well for tying the branches to. If the wall is a 
long one, a stout support ought to be fixed at 
one end securely to the wall. Angle-iron, an 
inch wide, fitted with bolts and nuts, will be 
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off from the spur as they are being brought 
down. For this reason the young growth 
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and to take off unripened ends. Climbing 
Roses away from walls should not be planted 
in very exposed positions, or, as a rule, they 
will fail to gratify the cultivator. Climbing 
Roses may be used to screen unsightly build¬ 
ings and other objects, by training them to 
galvanised wire or other fences or supports, 
and, except when the leaves are off, answer this 
purpose most admirably, by the interposition 
of their loveliness. All the above methods 
of growing these Roses not only yield good 
effects, but give supplies of flowers for cutting. 
Heretofore, however, I have not mentioned 
Moss Roses, because, from an ornamental point 
of view, in the outdoor garden, as growing 
plants, their value is comparatively small. As 
out flowers, however, they are among the most 
exquisite of Flora’s productions. ft. 


necessary to keep the wires tight. The wires ; Soft-soap, dissolved at the rate of 2 ounces to a 
ought to be almost close to the wall, allowing 1 gallon of water, will kill every insect it reaches, 
just enough space for passing the tying material j But neither this nor any other liquid application 
between the bricks and the wire. If a wide will be effectual if it is applied when the sun is 
space is allowed the trees do not receive benefit shining or the wind blowing, as in either case 
from the warmth of the wall, but a draught is j the liquid would be dried up before it^has time 
created ; this is harmful to the treeB.—S. r. 

- Peaches can be trained on strained wire 

15-gauge wire will do, and 


on a garden wall. o 
it may be taken diagonally up and down the 
wall, so as to form diamonds. This gives 
greater facilities for training than if the wires 
are strained horizontally, though the latter will 
do very well for all trees except Peaches. The 
wires should be strained on round-headed, 
galvanised nails driven into the wall at suitable 
intervals. To make the wires form diamond 
pattern, the wall will have to be gone over twice, 
working the second set of wires obliquely in the 
opposite direction. The wires for Peaches should 
be closer than for other trees.—E. H. 

8626 —Strawberry flowers —Frozen Strawberry 
blossoms do open with black centres, and 1 have seen the 
»*<ne thing happen when the plants have been allowed to 
get very dry so as to injure the young roots.—E. H. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

For poles, pillars, arches (see illustration), 
arbours, walls, sides of houses, and high 
buildings, &c., only those Roses are suitable 
which have more or less of what is called a 
climbing habit of growth. Roses which make 
long rambling growths, whose shoots are 
unable to stand up without support of some 
kind, these are the kinds which do duty as 
climbers. Before determining on the kind of 
climber to plant, however, the height the 
plants are required to attain must be con¬ 
sidered. Most of the vigorous Hybrid Per- 
petuals and Teas may be relied on from 8 feet 
to 15 feet if the soil be good, and on warm, 
sheltered walls 4 feet or 5 feet higher. The 
extra strong growers of the same classes, with 


Early Roses.— 41 J. C. C.” in his notes on 
Roses in Gardening, April 22nd, page 95, men¬ 
tions that several flowers of the White Bank- 
sian Rose were cut from a plant in the West of 
England on the .list March. He may lie 
interested to hear that this Rose, or rather the 
yellow variety, was in flower in the South of 
England at the same time. At Easter I was 
staying at Worthing, and on the Tuesday (the 
4th of April) I walked through the little village 
of Somptingj-some two miles off, which is noted 
for the curious Saxon tower to the ohurch. The 
village lies in a very snug position at the foot of 
the South Downs, and on the houses I noticed 
the Yellow Banksian Rose in full bloom, and I 
have no doubt that they were so on the 31st of 
March. The climate of Worthing seems very 
suitable to the cultivation of various plants, and 
the amount of land in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood now covered with glass-houses is enormous, 
and is still increasing. From passing glances at 
the houses, they seemed chiefly to contain Vines, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatoes. The well-known 
Fig-gardens at Tarring, a village close by, being 
another proof of the mildness of the climate.— 
G. S. S. 

3632.— Rose Climbing Niphet os.—Yes, 
it is the habit of this Rose to grow luxuriantly 
the first year and not produce many flowers, but 
if you have patience you will get plenty of 
flowers next year on the wood it is now making. 


ROSES AND THE WEATHER. 

We are surely passing through one of the most 
extraordinary seasons for Roses that has ever 
been recorded. At any rate, I cannot remem¬ 
ber anything like it before. In a recent number 
of Gardening, I mentioned how I saw the 
White Banksian Rose in flower in the open air 
in the West of England at the end of March. 
A week later I saw in another garden that 
beautiful old Rose, R3ve d'Or, with scores of 
well-expanded flowers upon it, and hundreds of 
buds on the point of opening. Gloire de Dijon 
was well in flower on warm walls in many 
gardens before ihe middle of April, and in warm, 
snug corners the old Pink Monthly Rose was 
quite plentiful. But in my opinion RtVe d’Or 
takes the first place as the best early flowering 
Rose. The plant to which I refer was, indeed, 
a sight worth going a long way to see, and made 
me wonder why people will persist in plant¬ 
ing Marshal Niel, which is rarely satisfactory, 
while there is such a reliable and beautiful 
variety as Rove d’Or, which grows well in all 
ordinary soils, and produces a plentiful crop of 
flowers both in the spring and autumn. As I write, 
the weather is tropical in character. The abnor¬ 
mally high temperature, and the surface of the 
ground as dry as dust, is not exactly the kind 
of weather that rosarians require, and should 
the present climatic conditions continue, the 
dates of Rose shows will have to be altered to 
an earlier period to meet present circumstances. 
At no time in my experience do I remember 
when Roses required the soil over their roots 
mulched so much as they do this season. 

The drought has penetrated so far down 
that only those who water freely and mulch 
heavily can expect to get a good show of 
flowers. With regard to mulching, I do not 
know of a better system than that practised by 
Mr. Baker, of Exeter, who is well known as a 
successful exhibitor of Roses. This gentleman 
gives the roots a good soaking of water first, 
and then covers the surface-soil with a thick 
layer of manure, and on the manure a thin coat 
of earth is spread. This is obtained from 
between the rows of plants. Insect pests art 
likely to be very numerous, and none more so 


Rose arches. 


If you require large blooms the young shoots 
must be trained out 6 inches or more apart 
Personally, I like to cut the plants back the 
same as you have bee a in the habit of doing, 
but I think you had better adopt the let-alone- 
plan for one year and see how you like it. I 
shall be disappointed if you do not succeed with 
this Rose to your satisfaction.—J. C. C. 

_ You have treated your Rases excel¬ 
lently, and as L’Id&de and William Allan 
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well tended, any ordinary church-steeple. 
They completely cover themselves with blooms 
during the blooming period, if rightly treated, 
and all the treatment they require, if in 
good soil, consists in tying them to their 
supports, pruning out weak and exhausted 
wood, and encouraging to the utmost such 
vigorous young shoots as may be required. 
No growtns need be shortened, except to keep 
them within the bounds allotted to the plant, 
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Richardson have flowered freely with you, I can 
only imagine that the wood of Climbing Niphetos 
did not get sufficiently matured last autumn ; 
it is a later grower than the two other varieties 
you name. I have found it very free blooming, 
but not quite so much so as W. A. Richardson. 
You are quite correct in cutting the plants back 
now, or as soon as their crop of blooms are over. 
Reve d’Or is not one df the best Roses for 
indoor culture. It grows too strong, is apt to 
be almost evergreen, and seldom ripens under 
glass sufficiently to produce a full crop.—P. U. 

3661.—Climbing Rosea for a house 
WftlL —A north-east aspect is not suitable for 
the better forms of Roms. Gloire de Dijon 
(fawn colour) will, however, do for one ; Fdlicitd 
Perpdtu£ (creamy-white) is also quite hardy, and 
Sir Joseph Paxton (rose) is also suitable. If 
there it much space to cover, the Ayrshire Rose* 
will do it sooner than those I have named, only 
the quality of the flowers is not so good. The 
best of these are Dundee Rambler (white) and 
Splendens (flesh colour). The Garland (fawn) is 
one of the Musk Roses, and a capital grower. 
You are right about the character of Souvenir 
de la Malmaison in so far that it will thrive and 
flower without much sun; but it is not a climb¬ 
ing Rose, and, therefore, not adapted to your 
purpose.—J. 0. C. 

— I am afraid “ Tyro ” will scarcely be 
successful in growing Roses on a north east 
wall, and so near to London. Souvenir de la 
Malmaison is not a climber, but, like almost all 
Roses, it can be used as such for low walls, &c. 
If “ Tyro ” means to try a few Roses I can re¬ 
commend the following as being those most 
likely to suit his position and locality: Cheshunt 
Hybrid (red), Gloire de Dijon (buff), Sir Joseph 
Paxton (red), Coupe d’Htfbfi (pink), Madame dee 
Tartas (red), Boule de Neige and Coquette des 
Blanches (white), while the best yellow is 
likely to be Tour Bertrand.—P. U. 


ORCHIDS. 

LMLIA ELEGANS. 

Blossoms of two or three varieties of this plant 
come to hand from “G. Ellis,” and I would 
here oaution my readers about sending flowers, 
and it should be borne in mind that blooms cut 
on Saturday morning, packed in a dry wooden 
box, are not delivered until Monday morning, 
and they lay, consequently, a day and night m 
the office in London, which does not add to the 
lustre of their flowers, so, once for all, I would 
say do not send me flowers either home direct 
or to the office on Saturday, especially if you 
want an opinion respecting them. My present 
contributor wants to know if I do not consider 
one of these a good dark variety of elegans, but 
I cannot so flatter him that it is a dark variety 
at all; but it is certainly a very dark-lipped 
and good form of the light varieties, the sepals 
and petals being flushed with rose, and the whole 
front lobe being of a dark crimson-maroon. The 
other two flowers are fairly good varieties of the 
typical form, and which are usually seen blooming 
at this season. Now such forms as L. prasiata, 
L, Morreniana, L. Bromeana, and L. Turaeri 
and some others which I could name, and 
whioh I have seen so fine in the Woodlands 
oolleotion at Streatham, all seem to flower 
in the autumn months, and these light 
varieties mostly open their blooms in the 
spring and early summer. This Laelia is 
supposed to be of hybrid origin, and certainly 
I do think from the variability in the plant 
there is much ground for the supposition ; but 
then there are some forms called elegans which 
I do not think have anything to do with that 
plant, for, irrespective of colour, there is so much 
difference in the shape of the lip, an item I have 
always looked upon as being of special import- I 
anoe ; for instance, there are L. Woktenholmiae j 
andL. Schilleriana, which some consider as merely 
forms of elegans, but which would appear to me 
to be totally different. But I hope my friend, 
Mr. Seden, will soon set the minds of us all 
at rest by letting us see what he can raise by 
cross-breeding under artificial means. Well, aU 
I can say further to “G. Ellis” is that the 
flower sent is a very good one ; but it is not a 
dark variety. It should be potted, as I have so 
frequently told my readers, in good peat-fibre 
and some ohopped Sphagnum, ana the pots must 
be well drained, and the plants should stand at 
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the hottest end of the Oattleya-house, because 
they like a good deal of heat when they are 
growing, and also a moist atmosphere, and they 
do not like to be dried very much in their rest¬ 
ing season either. Matt. Bramble. 


THE WHITE MOTH ORCHIDS, WITH A 
NOTE ON PHALiENOPSIS APHRODITE. 

Tiik flower sent by “A. Calder” is a great 
beauty, and I am not surprised that my friend 
has obtained this under the name of P. amabilis. 
Now this is one of the errors made in naming 
the plant when it first flowered in this country, 
which occurred in the then celebrated nursery 
of the Messrs. Rollisson’s, at Tooting, and it was 
mistaken by Dr. Lindley for P. amabilis, which 
had been known to science some time previously, 
and so the mistake was perpetuated in our 
gardens ; but the true amabilis is the plant 
which is generally known in our gardens as 
P. grandiflora, and for its introduction we are 
indebted to the Messrs. Veitcb, of Chelsea, who 
had it sent to them when at Exeter by Lobb, and 
from the plant specimens have been sent by 
“ Mr. Calder.” It is distinguished by its 
larger and lighter green leaves and by its 
usually larger flowers, and in the shape of the 
lip. P. Aphrodite has oblong, deep-green leaves, 
which beneath are of a deep purplish hue, and 
flowers of a pure white, the lip also being white, 
more or less marked with purple at the base and 
marked with yellow. It is a magnificent plant 
when done well, and it keeps a very long tivie in 
perfection ; indeed, the flowers will last far too 
long for the well-being of the plant and should, 
therefore, be cut, after, say, a month or six weeks 
are past, by which means the plant is relieved 
of the severe strain put upon it by the 
large amount of blossoms, which have 
been called white Moth-flowers. Now, how to 
grow these plants successfully is one of the 
reasons why “ Mr. Calder ” has written to me, in 
order that I may enlighten him somewhat. 
Well, this is always a delightful task, and one 
in which I sometimes am successful, as letters, 
which I from time to time get from my readers, 
testify. Well, to grow Phalsenopsis is very 
simple and very easy, requiring only a little care 
and attention. The first thing I contend for is a 
house which has ground for the floor instead of 
stone or a concrete pavement, because then there 
is a gradual moisture from the earth always 
arising which is highly beneficial to the plants. 
This may be planted sparsely with dwarf Ferns 
or other low growing plants. The house should 
also have plenty of piping, so that in cold 
weather, when artificial heat has to be depended 
upon entirely, there need not to be any hard 
driving of the fire. Shading must be carefully 
attended to, and the sun should never be allowed 
to shine upon the plants, although I like the 
house to face the south. Well, now I think 
everything that is necessary has been said about 
the house, saving, perhaps, the ventilation, and 
this must be good. The temperature should 
never fall below 65 degs. at any time. The 
plants may be grown in baskets or in pots. I 
like the former the best if they are substantial, 
and, therefore, would advise these to be of 
earthenware, shallow, and well drained; and 
for soil use just a very little Sphagnum Moss 
over the roots. This must be taken particular 
notice of, as upon this matter so much depends. 
Combined with the above instructions, a moist 
atmosphere should always be maintained, as 
without this black thrips become the worst 
pest that can befall a grower of these plants. 
I subjoin some of the more popular kinds beside 
the one, P. Aphrodite, named hece. 

P. amabile, which is the old plant popularly 
known as P. grandiflora, flowers large pure- 
white, stained at the base with yellow. P. 
Luddemanniana: Flowers medium-sized, ground 
colour yellowish-white, thickly marked with 
bright purple transverse bands, lip bright- 
purple. P. Maria?: This is a lovely gem, the 
ground colour being yellowish-white, banded 
with chestnut-brown; the lip is rich, deep 
purple. This was introduced by Messrs. Yeitcn 
and Sons, of Chelsea, but we have to thank the 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton, for rendering it 
comeatable to the majority of growers. P. 
Sanderiana: This is just like a rosy-pink P. 
aphrodite, a real gem. There are several forms 
of this plant, all of which are reallv worth 
careful attention. P. Schilleriana: This superb 


species was first introduced to German gardens, 
and it flowered for the first time under 
cultivation just thirty-three years ago. I 
have frequently had hundreds of flowers 
of this plant expanded at the same 
time, which gives one a very good opportunity 
of marking their variations. In an ordinary 
way the flowers are rosy-purple, a: d the three- 
lobed lip is also of a bright purple, with a yellow 
crest, which is spotted with red, and instead of 
the long, slender tendrils this plant has a lip 
resembling the tail of a black cock, and, besides, 
it has beautifully-spotted leaves. D. Stuartiana: 
This is thought by many to be a natural hybrid, 
having spotted leaves like Schilleriana and a 
flower of the same shape. It, however, has 
white flowers, having tne lower half of the 
8epals spotted with reddish-purple. All these 
plants are natives of the Philippine Islands and 
others in the Indian Ocean. Other fine kinds 
are Sumatrana, violacea, speciosa, totraspis, 
Lowt, and many other smaller species, including 
many varieties, but all require about the same 
treatment. Matt. Bramble. 


3630.— Loam for Chrysanthemums. — 
If the loam is passed through an inch mesh sieve 
before using it for potting the plants into 3-inch 
and 4-inch pots the work is much facilitated, as 
pieces of turf that will not pass through a sieve 
of the mesh named are useless for potting into 
these small pots. If the turf is chopped well 
first with the edge of a spade it is easily passed 
through the sieve, and without the loss of any 
of the fibre. In placing the plants in 51-inch 
pots I do not recommend that it be sifted, but 
chopped sufficiently fine. When dealing with 
the final potting into 9-inch and 10-inch I sift 
all the loam that is of a heavy, retentive cha¬ 
racter, but this time a sieve with £ inch mesh is 
used. My reason for this is that heavy loam is 
more liable to become inert, and consequently 
less porous, when the fine soil is left also along 
with the fibrous parts. Instead of pulling it to 
pieoes I chop it with a spade into pieces 2 Inches 
square. Lots of fine soil is sure to be present 
even in doing this much. The £-inch sieve re¬ 
lieves the knobs of the fine soil, and thus the 
compost maintains its porosity better. When 
placing the plants in all pots, except those in 
which they are to flower, I employ a portion 
of the roughest parts of the compost for covering 
the crocks. In the case of the last potting, 
though, I use pieces of freshly-cut turf in addi¬ 
tion entirely to the com poet. By this means 
the latter is not robbed of its rough parts, and 
cannot become non-porous in the same way, as 
though it were all fine soil.—S. P. 

3602.— Wire worms and bulbs.— The 
simplest and best way of getting rid of wire worms 
from among bulbs is to lay baits of something 
which they are fonder of than the bulbs, and to 
examine the baits three or four times a week, 
and kill the wireworms. Wire worms are very 
fond of the seeds of French Beans. I have 
scooped little holes in the borders, and dropped 
in half-a-dozen Beans, just covered them with 
soil, and marked the site with a small stick. In 
two or three days the wireworms, if they are 
numerous, will swarm in the Beans, and may be 
pulled out and destroyed. Other good baits are 
slices of Carrots and Potatoes. Perseverance 
will certainly clear them out.—E. H. 

3312.— Lime-water and worms.— 
Lime-water is not injurious to any kinds of 
plants except Ericas and Azaleas. These, as a 
rule, are not troubled with worms nearly to the 
extent that others are, owing to the compost 
being composed mainly of peat. Lime-water is 
of tne right strength for use when the water 
will not absorb any more lime, but allows it to 
sink to the bottom, after that it is useless to 
add more. Do not pour the sediment from the 
bottom of the vessel on to the soil in any case.— 
S. P. 

-Lime-water should be used for plants In pots. It 

will be better not to give it to Camellias or Asaleas, as 
they dislike lime,. Lime-water need not be used in a 
dear state to get rid of worms on lawns, ae the dear lime- 
water is not so strong as in the first instance, before some 
of the lime has been deposited. There ie nothing eater 
than lime-water.—E. H. 

8646.—Getting rid or worms.— Lime-water, if 
used of sufficient strength, will get rid of worms. If one 
watering Is not snffident repeat ft until the ground is 
impregnated with lime, and then the worms will disap¬ 
pear.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE “EMPEROR” DAFFODIL. 

This, one of the beat and boldest of all the 
yellow Daffodils, was raised from seed by the 
late Mr. W. Backhouse, of 8t. John’s, Wolsing- 
hatn, many years ago. To the same raiser we 
als) owe the Empress Daffodil, and both were 
figured in the old Floral Magazine, wherein we 
are told that they were the results of crosses 
between N. bicolor and 
other forms of N. pseudo- 
Nsrcissua. Both N. Km- 
po or and N. Empress, 
quite apart from the size 
and beauty of their flowers, 
are robust in constitution, 
and as a rule they thrive 
well on nearly all soils, 
bearing flowers at least a 
third larger than thoeo 
represented in the engra¬ 
ving. The perianth lobes 
of N. Emperor are of a soft 
pale-yellow with a deeper 
golden trumpet, the whole 
flower being of stout sub 
stance and of the textuie 
so well illustrated by the 
accompanying woodcut. 

Even although this fine 
free-growing kind has been 
in some points surpassed of 
lata years by such fine 
seedling kinds as are Gloi y 
of Leyden and Weardalr, 
yet for general garden 
culture it still remaius one 
of the most distinct atd 
effective of all good garde u 
Daffodils. Like most other 
Daffodils, Emperor grows 
beet in pure, deep tuny 
loam resting on gravel « r 
other well-drained botton . 

Nothing in the way cf 
freshly added or crude 
manures should be given, 
but this variety and son e 
other garden seedlings do 
well if planted in succes¬ 
sion to a crop for which 
well-rotted manure was 
used. B. 


in full bloom a bed of these is graceful and showy, 
as the flowers are produced freely. Campanula 
persicifolia (blue) and the variety alba are two 
good kinds, each about 2 feet in height, and 
very beautiful when in perfection. A glorious 
bed could be made of Lobelia fulgens, selecting 
such varieties as Firefly and Queen Victoria ; 
the flowers of each are very bright crimson 
in colour, the spikes tall, and the leafage dark 
bronze-chocolate, a rich contrast of colour. A 
good bed of either variety would be v ery rich, 


PERENNIALS FOR 
BEDS. 

3J53. —There are a large 
number of things suitable 
for the purpose, and I ha\ e 
made a selection; but 1 
advise you to get Robin- 
ssn’a “ Hardy Flowers,” 
which may be obtained at 
37, Southampton • street, 

W.C.; it deals fully with 
hardy plants for bedding, 
and gives hints for appre - 
priate contrasts. Carna¬ 
tions would make a fine 
bed, but it is late now to 

C them out. A good 
of the brighter self- 
cfloured flowers is one of 
the sweetest pictures one 
esnget in a garden Then 

C >u could select the Tree - 
apine (Lupinus poly phy¬ 
la «) and its variety alia, 
both of which grow about 
3 feet in height. The type 
has pleasing blue flowerr, 
pro luoed in summer, and 
those of the variety alba 
are white. The two planted 
together make an attractive contrast in colour. 
A fine bed would be made of the various 
kinds of Lily, the earlier blooming forms, 
such as the peculiar Scarlet Turk’s-cap, L. 
chaloedonicum, the brilliantly - coloured L. 
croceum, L. davuricum, and its varieties, 
which seldom grow more than 2 feet in height, 
and L. oandidum; but the majority are rather 
too tall for your purpose. Very charming is a 
good bed of Pentstemons, and they will live 
through ordinary wintei s without harm. Wfcen 

Digitized by CjQOQlC 


Oca Rkadkrs* Illustrations : Narcissus •* Emperor.” Engraved for Gardening 
a photograph sent by Mr. J. D. Pearson, Chilwell, Notts. 


and the flowers appear in July, the height of 
the plants being about 2 feet. Centaurea mon- 
tana and its varieties may be taken note of, 
as they are very bright and showy, the flowers 
ranging in colour from pure-white to deep- 
purple, and they lost a considerable season in 
beauty. A bright, showy flower is Coreopsis 
lanceolata, and also Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
which blooms rather late in the season, but pro¬ 
duces a wealth of rich yellow flowers, very rich 
against the centre cone of almost blaik colcur ; 


it grows from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, and 
is sometimes known as R. speciosa. Helenium 

f umilum is another good hardy plant for a bed. 
t was nsed effectively massed together last year 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew ; the plant is hardy, 
easy to grow, and about 18 inches in height, 
being covered in the summer and early autumn 
months with a mass of golden-yellow flowers, 
each about 2 inches in breadth. A lovely flower 
for a distinct bed is Anemone japonica alba, 
or Honorine JoVrt, the flowers appearing 
in late summer and lasting 
in beauty until the late 
autumn. It is a mass of 
pore-white,and gives plenty 
of bloom for the house 
without destroying the 
beauty of the be<L A good 
deep rich soil and ample 
moisture are the chief 
considerations. It need not 
lie disturbed for several 
years, but allowed to de¬ 
velop in beauty without a 
common plan of constantly 
interfering with the roots. 
I like the white kind by 
itself, but you may have 
the rose type for contrast if 
you care for the association 
of colour. A good selection 
of double Polentillas make 
a show of colour, and a few 
varieties, such as William 
Rollisson (scarlet, shaded 
with brilliant orange-yel¬ 
low), Le Veauve (veimilioD, 
the petals with a golden 
edge), Melpomene (bright- 
yellow, with a shade of 
o aoge • scarlet), Victor 
L moine (deep - vermilion 
c )lour with golden blotches), 
aad Hamlet, (velvety - 
brown, an intense colour, 
a*e amongst the more 
abstractive.) The Delphi¬ 
niums make a fine display, 
aid these flowers have been 
g eatly unproved of late 
years, some of the newer 
kmds having spikes of bold 
fl iwers, each blossoms of 
fiie shape, colour, and size, 
the coloura very deep and 
effective. A good bed of 
them would be very fine, 
bat the plants grow to a 
considerable height, four or 
five feet, even more. A 
very beautiful bed could 
be formed of the best varie 
ties of Tufted Pansies, 
which bloom throughout 
the summer, until the 
autumn in fact. Archie 
Grant (deep violeUpurplel. 
Skylark (white, edged with 
blue), Ariel (mauve, shaded 
wi h white), Blue Cloud 
(white, with a broad edge 
of blue), Bullion (bright- 
yellow, very free), Countess 
of Hopetoun (pure-white, 
very compact and free), 
Countess of Kintore (bluish 
colour, the edging brown 
and pink-white), and Holy- 
rool (deep - blue). Iris 
ger.nanica in variety would 
perhaps be too fleeting for 
you ; but while they last 
the flowers are very fine, 
and give off a delicate 
Illustrated from Elder-like fragrance. A 
good bed may De made of 
the Py rethrums, especially 
tbe double kinds, and a small selection would 
compiue Andromeda (purple-rose), Aphrodite 
(pure-white, very pleasing), Aurora (sulphur, 
the centre yellow), Haage et Schmidt (deep- 
rose), Melton (very bright-crimson), roseum 
plenum (rose and white), and Transceudant (rich 
crimson). Then a bed may be well devoted to 
the early-flowering Herbaceous Phloxes of 
dw'arf growth, riaiog from 1 foot to 2£ feet in 
height ; they bloom freely, and bear flowers 

iLdivic’ually of fine sums and colour. C. T. 
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3552, —Flowers for a grave.—As the 
soil is so heavy and clayey, it would be well to 
mix with it a barrowful or so of leaf-mould, 
burnt garden refuse, and fine ashes, before put¬ 
ting in the flowers, or they will not do well. A 
pretty edging might be made with summer- 
flowering Forget-me-Nots, nice sturdy little 
plants being used, with a tuft of Golden Feather 
between each if preferred. There are few more 
beautiful objects on a grave than White 
Madonna Lilies, but these must be sunk, pot 
and all, if wanted to flower this spring. Other¬ 
wise, a clump of these roots can be transplanted 
best-in-Julv (just after they have done bloom¬ 
ing), and left untouched from year to year, 
when they will form a very handsome group. 
White Tea Roses (Niphetos, specially) are also 
suitable, but these, too, must be sunk, pot and 
all, at the present time, and can be planted per¬ 
manently in October. White Marguerites may 
be used for the centre, with Pansies, Mignon¬ 
ette, and Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums ” round them. 
These last can be allowed to droop over the 
soil, covering it, with the other plants, com- 

f >letely. Of course there are many more bril- 
iant no were, such as Scarlet “ Geraniums ” and 
Begonias, which would make more show, but they 
are not in good taste here. Lilies of the Valley, 
and a few simple spring bulbs, such as Snow-! 
drops, Scilla sibirica, and Crocuses, can be sub¬ 
stituted for the Bummer plants in October. 
Windflowers, too (Anemones), can then be put 
in, and an edge of Primroses put in the place of 
the Golden Feather, with fresh plants of 
Forget-me-Not. All these will flower in early 
spring. The plants now put in will require 
careful watering and shading for some time, if 
this drought continues.—I. L. R. 

- I should think that you cannot do 

better than select bedders, such as the 
Tuberous Begonias, and if the grave is not 
very large, or a little additional expense 
is no object, the white-flowered kinds would 
be most appropriate. The plants could be 
put out about the end of next month, and 
they will keep up a show until cut off by 
frosts ; or you could get various colours, as the 
flowers vary from the deepest crimson to the 
purest white. The habit of the Tuberous 
Begonia is so dwarf that the plantB would look 
well in such a position. Then there is the useful 
Zonal Pelargonium, which keeps a gay appear¬ 
ance throughout the summer with little atten¬ 
tion. I should have some such arrangement as 
this: Tuberous Begonias, with the variegated 
Dactylis and Blue Lobelias, or you could have a 
fine show of Tufted Pansies, which will con¬ 
tinue in bloom throughout the summer, and 
make a change from Pelargoniums. All these will 
succeed in the position mentioned, whereas the 
annual flowers—at least, the majority of them— 
require more sun, and they are apt to get ragged 
and unsatisfactory unless constantly attended to. 
In the autumn you could plant spring flowers, 
as Daisies and Primroses, with a careful selection 
of choice bulbs. You will then get a succession 
of bloom quite early in the year until frosts cut 
off the summer flowers.—C. T. 

3544 — Narcissus flowers dying off.— 

This may be due to the bulbs being weak, or the 
position being quite unsuitable, but more likely 
through want of lifting. It is impossible to get 
satisfactory Daffodils if the bulbs are left un¬ 
disturbed too long, and in many cases they are 
not divided for several years, and then com- 

f laints are rife they will not bloom satisfactorily. 

should advise you to lift them as soon as the 
leafage has died down ; divide them, and replant 
again early in the autumn in good deep soil. 
Once in every two years is the time to lift 
Daffodils, and they are really better for being 
lifted every year, as is the practice with the 
large growers for market. You must remember 
that the more robust varieties increase very 
fast, but otherwise they will gradually cease to 
bloom, and die. Possibly yours are in this con¬ 
dition, and require timely attention. Do not 
lift them until the foliage has died down.— 
C. T. 

3545. —Dahlias. —Four good show Cactus 
kinds are Juarezi; Mrs. Hawkins, the flowers of 
a sulphur colour, the margin paler; Henry 
Patrick, pure white; and Pantnea, reddish- 
salmon in colour, good Cactus-like shape. 
When showing Cactus varieties always have 
flowers of characteristic form, not like the so- 
called deoorative^Ji^lf show and^ half Cactus. 

Digitized by 


Four show Dahlias would comprise Mrs. 
Gladstone, the colour very delicate blush; 
Harry Keith, rose-purple ; K T. Rawlings, fine 
yellow; and Glowworm, orange-scarlet. As ! 
regards the fancy kinds, you cannot do better 
than select Gaiety, the flowers yellow, with 
stripes of red, and tipped with white; Frank 
Pearce, rose-coloured with stripes of crimson ; 
Mrs. Saunders, yellow, the petals tipped with 
white ; and Pelican, pure white, with stripes of 
purple. Your other question is greatly a matter 
of taste. I have chosen of the Cactus kinds 
A. W. Tait, pure-white, and Cochineal, rich- 
crimson, in which there is a tinge of brown ; of 
the Pompon, E. F. Junker, amber, and Lelia, 
red-buff colour, the petals tipped with white ; 
and of the single class, Duchess of Albany, 
delicate mauve, the edge tinted with orange-red, 
and Maude, pure-white, maroon edge. Get the 
mauve with the white or yellow, and the crimson 
with the s&me two colours, keeping crimson 
away from the mauve. A good idea would be 
to mass the crimson in the centre, yellow round 
it, then white, then mauve.—C. T. 

Corydalis nobllis. —This is a distinct 
and extremely taking rock plant. It is, I 
think, the handsomest of all the Fumitories, of 
a robust habit, and yielding always an abund¬ 
ance of its striking flowers. It rarely exceeds 
I foot in height; the strong flower-stems, leafy 
to the top, rise from a mass of bright-green, 
Fern-like foliage. The flowers are of a rich 

f olden-yellow, with chocolate spots on the lip. 

t is invaluable for damp spots in the rockery or 
border, and does best in a light free soil, to 
which has been added plenty of rotten leaves. 
It may be increased by division. C. solida is 
also in flower now, but neither so showy nor 
striking as the above. It forms curious tuberous 
roots, from which spring the leaves and flower- 
stems. The flowers sre of a dull purple colour. 
This species should be planted in the woods. 
It is already naturalised in some parts of 
England, and as it stands both drought and 
shade well, I find it useful for planting near 
the trunks of deciduous trees, &c.—G. 

3629.— Creepers for a trellis.—I should reoom- 
mend Berberis stenophylift. It will do well In the shade, 
is always pretty, and grows freely on wall or trellis.— 
E. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

3605. — Deutzias in pots.— Yes, it is 
usual, though not actually necessary, to cut 
these plants down rather hard as soon as the 
bloom is past, and then encourage a fresh 
growth from the base, to flower the following 
season. Market growers, who want plants in 
small (5-inch) pots only, cut their plants down 
almost to the soil after flowering, and encourage 
a vigorous growth afterwards by means of 
plenty of warmth and moisture. This being 
well ripened in the autumn flowers profusely 
the following season. If, however, large speci¬ 
men plants are wanted, the growth should 
only be slightly shortened back and any weak 
spray be cut out; then when in growth again 
give a moderate shift, and in a few years’ time 
fine large bushes, full of bloom, will be secured. 
—B. C. R. 

- It is usual to cut out the old wood after 

the plants pass out of bloom, in order that the 
young shoots from the base may develop into 
flowering growths for the following season. If 
good specimen flowering plants are wanted it is 
an error to do this. I thin out the old growths, 
leaving a considerable number just as they are ; a 
limited quantity of young growths being allowed 
to take the place of the older ones cutout. The 
larger proportion of the flowers are produced on 
the old wood. The plants Bhould be repotted 
after flowering, and ought to be plaoed in an 
open position out-of-doors, sheltered if possible 
from the north and east winds. Deutzias root 
very freely, and need considerable supplies of 
water during the summer.—J. D. E. 

- There is no necessity for cutting down 

plants which are well furnished ; it would be a 
mistake to do so. But loose, straggling plants 
may be cut into shape, and afterwards be placed 
in a close, warm pit to make new growth. Those 
plants which are well furnished and do not 
require cutting back may be plunged outside as 
soon as the young wood gets a little firm.— 
E. H. 


bougie 


3625.— Hyacinths and Tulips.— Yes, 
the bulbs will succeed if you treat them in the 
way you propose, providing you keep the boxes in 
a sunny position, and the soil moist at all times, 
until all the leaves die away naturally. They 
would no doubt flower better next year if they 
were planted in fresh soil. If you can do this 
early next September, by all means do so. 
When you have got the bulbs out of the soil re¬ 
move any offsets, and plant them in good soil in 
the garden. In two years’ time they will be 
large enough to flower. I was surprised the 
other day to eee what a nice stock of bulbs a 
lady amateur had raised in this way. Some of 
her Hyacinths so treated had spikes of floaers 
equal to those that she had purchased. Plenty 
of manure is used in this garden, and a space is 
set apart on purpose for the young bulbs. It 
was evident, however, that she gave them unre¬ 
mitting attention.—J. C. C. 

3627.— Cyclamen culture.—I suspect 
the plants are allowed to stand in the sun and 
often get parched at the roots during the time 
they are out-of-doors, or else they ought to do 
well. At the present time a frame stood behind 
a north wall is the best site they could have. 
Sufficient w'atcr to prevent the soil becoming 
quite dry is all that is required during the 
summer. When there is no fear of frost the 
plants may be stood clear of the frame, still 
under the shade of the north wall. About the 
middle of August, or before if new growth is 
apparent from the crowns, they should be potted, 
turning the roots out of the old pots, and 
removing most of the soil, transferring them to 

S ots one or two sizes larger than in which they 
owered before. A compost of three parts fibry 
loam, one of leaf-mould or horse-manure, with 
half a part of peat; a sixth part of dried cow- 
dung, or one quart of finely-ground bones, to 
every bushel of the compost, adding sand 
according to the state of the loam—heavy or 
light. Place the plants in the frame agtio, 
syringing the foliage every afternoon, keeping 
the frame rather close for a week or so until new 
roots are formed, when abundance of air will be 
needed to keep the growth stocky. Attend 
regularly to the supply of water at the roots ; on 
no account let them suffer for want of it. Toward 
the middle or end of September place the plants 
in a light greenhouse, as near to the glass as 
possible. Shade the glass during light weather 
for two or three weeks, and moisten the foliage 
in the afternoon daily. Weak liquid-manure 
applied to the roots every alternate watering 
will be an advantage. Upon the first appear¬ 
ance of green-fly fumigate the plants with 
Tobacco-smoke.—S. P. 

- There is a very great difference in the 

size, &c., of the flowers, and often foliage as 
well, of these pretty plants, some “strains’ 1 
being infinitely superior to others, and even 
from good seed the quality varies greatly. Old 
or neglected roots, again, are almost sure to pro¬ 
duce small flowers. But the plants ought not 
to be kept “ pretty dry ” at any time ; on the 
contrary, the soil should always be moderately 
moist, and the pots stood in a fchady place 
during the summer. Repot them in July, 
using a mixture of garden loam with half as 
much of leaf-mould and peat, with plenty of 
Band, and keep close and shaded until estab¬ 
lished.—B. C. R. 

3571 — Salvia coccinea nana.— This is 
a greenhouse plant, but in good summers, if put 
out when all fear of frost is over, it would bloom 
in the summer months. The beat Salvia, how¬ 
ever, for the garden is the beautiful S. patens, 
which has very bright blue flowers, and they are 

{ reduced freely, so as to make a good effect, 
t is used largely for the centres of beds, and if 
sometimes planted in a distinct bed with happy 
results. The Ageratum should not be uBed to 
fill one bed only, but it is a very good plant for 
associating with other bedders, as Fuchsias, 
Tuberous Begonias, &c. The Zoo is one of the 
best kinds. The plant is dwarf and compact, 
and the flowers are of a fine blue colour.—C. T. 

3618 — Treatment of a Myrtle.—The 
only way I can help you is to beg of you to be 
patient with your Myrtle. No doubt it is too 
young to flower. If, however, it is an old plant, 
and of a size that should flower, you may help 
it to bloom by getting the growth better ripened, 
or if the growth is weak, give it a larger pot at 
once. Then stand it all the summer in a sunny 
position in the greenhouse, and give the rocts 
plenty of water in hot weather.—J. C. C. 
Qrigiral from 
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ACH1MENES AS BASKET PLANTS. 
There are few plant* that are more showy and 
useful, or afford such a variety of colour and 
form of flowers, as the different kinds of 
Achimenes, the habit of which is such as to 
render them equally suitable for growing in pots 
or baskets, although it is in, perhaps, the latter 
way(as is well shown in the annexed engraving) 
they show themselves off to the best advantage. 
In order to prepare them for this purpose it is a 
good plan to start them first in pans of leaf- 
mould or finely-sifted peat, from either of which 
they lift readily, and transplant with large balls, 
and may then be distributed regularly to furnish 
the baskets. The latter made with wires about 
1 \ inches apart answer the purpose well, as 
between these the heads of the plants may be 
thrust as the filling up proceeds. The quickest 
way, however, is first to line the baskets with 
Moss and then put in the toil, when, by mnkin^ 


Basket 


holes around the sides, the plants can be put 
into them at regular distances apart, and all 
made complete in a very short time. When this 
is dine they should be hung up in a house where 
they can get plenty of moisture and be syringed 
Cor a week or two to give them a Btart, alter 
which, with a temperature varying between 
0U degs.and 70 degs., they make rapid progress 
and soon become covered with bloom. It should 
be borne in mind that Achimenes are shade- 
loving plants, and, therefore, the situation chosen 
for them should be where the sun does not strike 
them during the heat of the day, otherwise the 
leaves become blistered, and the growth hard 
and stunted, which greatly detracts from their 
usually healthy appearance. With regard to 
Soil, nothing answers better for Achimenes 
than a mixture consisting of about equal parts of 
loam and peat, used in a rough state, and to 
this should be added a good sprinkling of sharp 
silver sand, so as to render the whole porous. 
After May they will gr<mwell in any ordinary 
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frame, kept shaded and shut up early ; but till 
then they must have artificial neat to get them 
along. Throughout the summer they require 
abundant supplies of water ; but it is essential 
for their welfare that it passes freely away, 
for anything approaching a stagnant state of 
the soil is sure to throw them out of health 
Except green-fly and red-spider, Achimenes 
are not much subject to insects, and the 
first-named pest can easily be got rid of by 
fumigation with Tobacco, which, however, 
should be done cautiously, as it does not take 
much to injure the tender foliage. For the red 
spider the best remedy is the diligent use of the 
syringe and clean, warm, soft water to the 
foliage. Should mealy-bug attack them, as it 
occasionally does, then it must be removed by 
the use of a small brush or sponge. After they 
go out of flower they require no further special 
care, and may be wintered anywhere under 


Btages or on back shelves of greenhouses, providing 
the soil containing them does not eaten drip, or 
in any way becomes too wet and cold for their 
safety. New varieties are constantly being 
raised from seed, but the undermentioned are 
all good kinds and deserving of a place in any 
garden :— 

Achimenes Admiration, rose-colour, with 
light centre ; A. Ambrose Verschaffelt, a fine 
white sort, with the centre marked with dark 
rays ; A. Aurora, scarlet, with yellow eye, very 
large flowers ; A. Firefly, deep-carmine, spotted 
with crimson, yellow eye ; A. Ghieabreghti, a 
Mexican species, with scarlet and purple flowers ; 
A. gloxinifuflora (also a Mexican species), the 
flowers are white—a distinct and desirable 
plant ; A. grandiflora (another Mexican species), 
a tall grower, the flowers of which are reddish- 
crimson ; A- longiflora alba, large flowers, 
white, slightly marked in the centre ; A. longi¬ 
flora major, a very tine blue sort; A. Master¬ 
piece, a stout-growing variety, with violet- 


rose-coloured flowers; A. Mauve Queen, 
mauve-coloured flowers, a very fine, large 
flowered kind; A. patens, fine violet, the 
flowers large; A. picta, flowers yellow and 
scarlet, a dwarf-habited species from Mexico ; 
A Pink Perfection, magenta, shaded with violet, 
carmine eye, flower large ; A. Rose Queen, 
purple and rose, with yellow throat, very com 
pact habit, profuse bloomer ; A Stella, magenta, 
spotted with carmine, orange eye, flowers 
serrated on the edge; A Williamsi, vivid 
scarlet, large flowers, compact branching habit. 

D. 


36u«.— rouble Cinerarias.— This is a 
case of reversion from double to single flowers, 
an occurrence that is not unusual in Cinerarias 
whether the plants are raised from seeds or off¬ 
sets. It is possible that you have unwittingly 
assisted the plants to revert back by growing 
them in too rich soil, or giving them strong 
liquid stimulants. I am, however, inclined to 
think that the high temperature which we have 
had this spring has something to do with it by 
hurrying the plants into flower. In a general 
way the double varieties do not bloom so early 
as the single ones.—J. C. C. 

- The Double Cinerarias do not, as a rule, 

become single, and if propagated year by year 
from offsets and grown in good soil there is no 
alteration in the character of the flowers. If 
the plants were grown in poor soil the proba¬ 
bilities are that the flowers would be not so 
double, and might become single. The only 
suggestion I can make is to advise taking the 
offsets, plant each one singly in a thumb-pot, and 
pot them on as they require it, using good loam, 
to which has been added a third part of decayed 
manure, some leaf-mould, and sand. The plants 
should be grown in a well-ventilated garden 
frame.—J. D. E. 

-These do occasionally revert back to the single 

form, but the backsliders have In my experience been lew 
In the caee of a good strain to start with.—E. H. 

3619.— Culture of Gloxinias.— If the 
plants are well attended to and have the neces¬ 
sary situation they will flower in six months, 
but I fear yours are a little late to do that, and 
in consequence may take a month longer. As 
soon as they are large enough to handle prick 
them off into pans tilled with peat and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, addingsilver-sand liberally. 
Place the pans in a shady part of the plant stove, 
Cucumber or Melon-pit, where the temperature 
is not lower than 65 degs. by night and 75 degs. 
by day. When the plants have about four or 
six leaves place them in 3^-inch pots, the stronger 
may require pots an inch wider. Use a similar 
compost as before, except that one sixth part of 
dried cow or bone-manure be added. Drain the 
pots freely as abundance of water is required at 
the roots when the growth is being freely made. 
A position fairly close to the glass, but in the 
ahade in a temperature not lower than previously 
named, is best, and if the pots can stand on a 
moist ba«e of ashes or gravel so much the better. 
Here the plants may remain until they flower.— 

8. P. 

- What do you mean by “ changing leaf !** 

Is it that the “rough” or proper leaves are 
being formed ? If so, they should be pricked off 
singly, 1 inch apart, in well-drained pans or 
boxes of sandy loam, peat, and leaf-mould, and 
still bo kept warm, close, moist, and shaded. 
In about another month they will be ready for 
small (thumb) pots, and if when a little ad¬ 
vanced they are shifted into 3i-inch or 4-inch 
sizes they will soon begin to show the flower- 
buds. It is quite possible to flower Gloxinias 
in six months from sowing the seed—that is to 
say, if the seed is sown in February the plants 
will begin flowering in August,—B. C. R. 

_Gloxinias will require to be pushed on in a close 

pit to get them to bloom in six month?, from seeds. If 
the seeds are sown early in February and kept continually 
growing in a warm house or pit, the greater part will 
flower In autumn.—E. II. 

3604.— Ericas after flowering.— The 

free-growing winter-flowering Ericas should be 
pruned back more or less after flowering. In 
due time a new growth will break out, and when 
the young shoots are an inch or two long, shift 
into larger pots, if they require it, using the 
beat brown fibrous peat, rammed in firmly. 
After potting, keep a little closer for a time in a 
pit or frame. The watering must at all times 
have careful attention, bins of omission or 
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commission with this doss of plants are very 
often fatal. Whoever undertakes to look after 
Heaths mast study the condition of the plant 
by rapping the side of the pot. This is the best 
guide. More hard-wooded plants are ruined 
by careless watering than anything else. In 
July, when the growth is completed, set the 
plants on a cool ash-bed outside to ripen. House 
in September.—E. H. 

-The free-growing Ericas, of which E. hye- 

malis may be taken as the type, should be pruned 
as soon as they have finished flowering. Cut the 
strong young wood back to within 2 inches or 
.3 inches of its base; the weaker growths need 
not be shortened much. The slow-growing 
species and garden varieties of the E. tricolor 
tvpe need no pruning, except it may be to 
snorten any growth or growths that are likely 
to grow more freely than the others. When 
they have started to grow again after flowering, 
they may be repotted, using good fibrous brown 
peat of a sandy character. Erioas are easily 
grown, but are sometimes injured by neglect to 
water them. If the sandy peat becomes over- 
dry, it is rather difficult to moisten it through¬ 
out again, and the fine, hair-like roots are killed 
by overdryness. Ericas also like an airy position 
when under glass, and cannot bear a forcing 
temperature. Even in winter the temperature 
of the greenhouse where thev are kept should 
not be high. Enough artificial heat to keep 
out the frost is all that is required; a high tem¬ 
perature and a close atmosphere are sure to bring 
mildew. This parasite is troublesome, ana 
should be destroyed as soon as observed by 
dusting with flowers of sulphur.—J. D. E. 

3607. — Treatment of Palms. — The 
better class of Palms are hot-house plants, and are 1 
easily grown. They require liberal treatment— 
that is, good rich loam and decayed manure, 
and plenty of water when growing ; but it is 
astonishing how they manage to grow and 
thrive in flower-pots, small for the size of the 

S lants. They may be repotted at any time. I 
ave frequently left them in small pots until the 
mass of roots split them in two ; repot firmly, 
ramming the compost well in.—J. D. E. 


3633.—Which is the right boiler?— 
This is a difficult question to answer, as opinions 
vary as to which is the best boiler. I have my 
own views on this matter, which, if expressed 
here, might lead to the assumption that undue 
preference was given to a certain manufacturer. 
You appear to have sound views about the 
various forms of boilers now in use, and I gladly 
follow you when you give preference to a form 
that requires setting in brickwork, like the ooil 
The only objection I have to the coil is that they 
quickly burn out; but they are open to the 
same objection of which you complain of in 
other forms—of the waste of heat up the 
ohimney. You will, however, have to bear 
with this. Next to the coil, I should prefer a 
flued saddle, as this form is the most economical 
with regard to the consumption of fuel of any 
that I am acquainted with when it is properly 
fixed, and a small size will be sufficient to heat 
250 feet of 4-inch piping. Although the forms 
which you mention are cheap enough in the first 
place, you must bear in mind that the interior 
parts oi the furnace quickly burn out. One of J 
these forms of boilers, which cost me £4 when i 
new, got so out of repair at the end of the second 
year that I had to lay out considerably over £1 
to get it into working order again. Any hot- 
water engineer will fix a flued saddle and gua¬ 
rantee it to last for ten years without any farther 
expense to you. If you compare this statement 
with the account of my experience of those 
forms that do not require setting in brickwork, 
you can quickly decide which will be the 
cheapest in the end, to say nothing about the 
worry of having to replace the worn-out parts 
in the independent forms.—J. C. C. 


- This is by no means an easy question to 

answer. There are so many different kinds of 
boilers, and all, or nearly all, have their good 
(and bad ?) points. One of the most easily man¬ 
aged, satisfactory, and economical boilers I ever 
had to heat about this quantity of piping was a 
“ Star ” (upright independent cylindrical type, 
with waterway all round the fire). It seldom 
needed attending to more than twice a day— 
morning and evening—when the bars were 
cleared of ashes and clinkers, the hopper filled 
up, and the draught, regulated. T Tnere wai 
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always a good fire in the morning, and the pipes 
as hot as at night, while, exoept in severe 
weather, it consumed very little over a bushel 
of coke in the twenty-four hours. It cost £5, 
and after nearly four years of steady work was 
still in good condition ; but, as a rule, these 
boilers do not last more than five or six years. 
Those of a conical or slightly tapering form are 
the best, as the coke is not so liable to “ hang ” 
in the hopper as in those of the cylindrical form. 
A plain saddle, properly set, would do the work 
well and economically, and last much longer; but 
the cost of the boiler, fittings, brickwork, Ac., 
would amount to twice or thrice that of the fore¬ 
going. Coils are much cheaper than any other 
kind of boiler, but they are not particularly 
economical in working, and especially if not 
properly set and carefully fired, soon burn out. 
The cast-iron saddle, with waterway back 
and two side exits into flues, is an excellent 
boiler in every way, and with careful stoking 
will last a lifetime. I should choose either this 
or one of the “ Star ” type.—B. C. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

LATE CELERY. 

The supplies of late Celery must soon be taken 
into consideration, and at this season of the year 
places such as old spent hot-beds are available 
for raising this crop. I am well aware that it 
has been advised in warm districts to sow on 
an open south border for the last crop, but I do 



Olery “Sandringham Dwarf White." 


not advise this, as I get better results by getting 
the seed up as quickly as possible after sowing 
To do this, a moist, close place is essential, as ii. 
the open the seed-bed dries up quickly, and 
frequent supplies of water hs/ve to be given, If 
sown in a cold frame, it should be where the 
light can be removed as soon as the third leaf is 
formed as it is necessary to get a short, sturdy 
growth. As soon as the seedlings appear above 
ground no time should be lost in 

Thinning to give the seedlings room to 
develop. When sown in this way it should be 
on a flat surface, as if sloping, the moisture, so 
necessary to the well-doing of the plants, escapes. 
Some advise sowing in heat, but as far as my 
experience goes for the late crop the less heat 
the better. A close place and enough moisture 
to cause germination are all that are necessary 
at the start, and there must be no lack of 
moisture as soon as the seedlings commence to 
form the rough or third leaf. I coudder it 
one of the worst systems to bow these late crops 
in pans or boxes, as often through press of work 
vhe seedlings get drawn and weakly, and fra 
quently a month or six weeks is lost before growl h 
starts. If grown as sturdily as possible, they 
never suffer from their shift when planted out. 
When sown thinly and plenty of room can be 
given, there is no necessity for transplanting the 
late lot, as if given plenty of room the seedlings 
can be lifted with a good ball and planted direct 
into their permanent quarters. I believe much 
of the success of the plants depends upon the 
treatment in the earlier stages and the amount 
of moisture. I find that seedlings lifted direct 
out of the seed-bed, provided they have been 


grown as hardy as possible with plenty of space, 
do much better than those raised in heat and 
transplanted. The Celery when planted as 
advised need not be so large as is often the case ; 
indeed, it is often too large. When raised as 
above, there will be no flagging, no shading, and 
no loss of outside leaves. I grow two varieties 
for late work, and find them most suitable on 
our light soil. To give a supply through Jan¬ 
uary and February I prefer Sandringham Dwarf 
White (here figured), and find it excellent; 
it remains good to the last; and to carry on 
the supply till May Standard-bearer is my 
favourite variety—indeed, I find no other remain 
good so long a time without running. It may be 
had good to the middle of May with little trouble. 
Some may object to it for cooking on account of its 

f »ink colour, but as April comes in there is very 
ittle pink lef t. It is equally useful as a vegetable as 
the white kinds. I do not grow the large Celeries 
tor late use. I find them less useful, and after 
several years’ experience of this variety I can¬ 
not fail to recommend it as the most useful I 
have grown. Celery, like other vegetables, 
differs in different soils, so that those who find 
a special variety succeed should not reject it 
for those they have not tried. The 
Earthing rp of late Celery has much to do 
with its good keeping. If earthed up too early, 
growth is arrested and premature decay sets in. 
To get hardy Celery to resist severe weather, 
earthing-up must oe delayed till the last 
moment. This allows the weather to harden 
the growth and there is never any check, as the 
longer the earthing-up is deferred, weather 
permitting, the later the Celery will keep, and 
though the plants when grown on the surface 
may require a little soil to prevent the leaves 
going wide, earthing-up should be avoided as 
long as possible. 1 have also seen too much 
manure placed in the rows for late Celery. I 
do not think it is necessary, as it promotes a 
soft, succulent growth, often causing it to run. 
[ prefer a moderate quantity, and to give two or 
three dressings of fish-manure during the 
growing season. The fish-manure prevents slugs 
doing injury when the soil is placed to the 
plants. Salt is also good given in moderate 
quantities, placing it in the rows before water¬ 
log. Plenty of water is necessary in dry 
seasons, and liquid-manure when in active 
growth is also beneficial. G. 


3603.—Forcing Rhubarb for market 
—Rhubarb is very easy to foroe; it is only a 
question of artificial heat of some kind, and a 
good stock of strongroots of the early kinds for 
gathering first, and Victoria for later use. Every 
Rhubarb-grower acts according to his con¬ 
veniences. There is no better place for forcing 
Rhubarb than in a roomy Mushroom-house. A 
friend who grows Cucumbers largely, fills one of 
his long houses with Rhubarb roots packed 
closely together, leaving a path down the centre 
for gathering and watering. There are many 
ways of forcing Rhubarb ; everything depends 
upon circumstances and the means at disposal. 
A good deal of the forced Rhubarb comes from 
Yorkshire, and is forced by utilising the wast e 
steam from the boilers in the factories.—E. H. 

3614.—Dark spots on Tomato-leaves. 

—There can be little doubt that your plants are 
affected with the Tomato disease (cladisporium), 
caused probably by shutting up the house closely 
at night, with too much moisture about. The 
best course is to dust the leaves of the plants 
(chiefly on the under-sides) with sulphur, to 
ventilate abundantly not only by day but to 
some extent at night also, unless very cold out¬ 
side, and keep the atmosphere moderately dry, 
especially towards evening. This will probably 
get rid of the affection in time.—B. C. R. 

-The dark spots are fungus growths, and if not got 

rid of by by a freer ventilation and a more buoyant condi¬ 
tion of atmosphere inside they will spread until ail the 
foliage is destroyed.— K. H. 

Dressing Asparagus beds with fish- 
manure. —The old system of dressing with 
salt in damp, showery weather is not adopted so 
freely since the artificial manures have been so 
much used. The valne of salt for the above in 
some Boils is much greater than in others, but 
the time of applying it most be taken into con¬ 
sideration, as if wet clay land is dressed too 
soon, growth, instead of being assisted, is 
retarded. The best plan I have found is to dress 
the beds several times during the season of 
ungirarfrcm 
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eatting. For early dressing I have found 
nothing to equal fish-manure. It is an excel¬ 
lent fertiliser, and does not retard growth 
by keeping the beds in a cold, wet state. I have 
great faith in fish-manure, as I find it excellent 
for Celery, and equally good when applied to 
Seakale whilst making the summer growth. It 
is also reasonable in price. I do not advise a 
heavy dressing at first, but to dress lightly 
several times during the season, and in dry 
weather to wash it down to the roots by flooding 
with the hose. I used fish-manure largely for 
our permanent forced beds, and it is surprising 
the difference in growth when the beds are 
uncovered and a dressing of manure applied 
before the new permanent growth is made. 
Kish manure, being very powerful, must be care¬ 
fully applied. I have used guano and soot 


Mercury (Good King Henry) as a 
vegetable.— This plant is not much grown in 
some districts, but in Lincolnshire it is in every 
cottager’s garden. A few’ years ago I was igno¬ 
rant as to its qualities as a vegetable. At this 
season when green vegetables are scarce it forms 
a welcome dish, and those who like Spinach 
will not object to it. This vegetable is useful 
on account of its hardiness, as it will live where 
Spinach is killed. It is not over fastidious as 
to soil, but is worth good cultivation, and may 
be sown on good land well manured, giving it a 
warm position. The cottager generally gives 
it a warm corner next the cottage facing south, 
and that gets early growth. When highly cul¬ 
tivated the shoots may be had of a good sir.e, 
and if these are earthed up in the early part of 
the year with decayed manure or leaf-soil, they 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

UNTRAINED AZALEA8 FOR TABLE 
DECORATION. 

The exceeding beauty of a naturally-grown 
Azalea as a table plant when in flower is well 
shown in the annexed illustration. The question 
may reasonably be asked why, generally speak¬ 
ing, the Azalea, one of the most beautiful of all 
our greenhouse plants, is specially selected as a 
fitting victim for the mathematically accurate 
trainer to exercise his skill upon? True, the 
plant in question readily lends itself to this ill- 
treatment, and the beauty and profusion of its 
flowers in their season to some extent gloss over 
the unnatural form which the plant is made to 
assume, one that is, moreover, quite contrary 



mixed with salt, but prefer the fish-manure. 
Those who can utilise liquid manure from the 
c^w-yard during the summer months will find 
it the best fertiliser, especially in hot, dry 
weather on raised beds in light soils.—G. 

French Beans.— It is not safe to sow 
Fiench Beaus much before May 10, and then 
only a few should be sown. A part of a warm 
south border should be given up for the earliest 
sowing. Seeds may bo forwarded in small pots 
or boxes if needed. The soil for French Beans 
must be in a highly fertile state, and also well 
pulverised. For the smaller growing varieties 
the rows should be 2 feet apart, and for the 
stronger growers 30 inches will not be any too 
far apart. The seeds must be sown thinly, or 
in double rows about 4 inches apart. The wisest 
course is to allow a few extra seeds to allow for 
thinning, especially fottjie earliest crop.—A. 
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An untrained Azalea for table decoration. 


are but little inferior to Asparagus, and may be 
served in the same way. The shoots must be 
used young, as the outside skin soon becomes 
hard. This if left must be removed from the 
older growth. The seed should be sown in 
April or May in rows 2 feet apart, thinning out 
the plants to 1 foot or more on good soil Divide 
as soon as the shoots commence to grow. —W. 

3568. —Tomatoes In a small house.— A good 
deal depends upon the kind of Tomato grown as 
regards setting early In the season. Perfection Is not 
a good setter, bat then if only two or three fruits 
set la a bunch the orop will be a fairly heavy one. Con¬ 
ference and Ham Oreen Favourite are good setters, and 
the Old Red never fails.—E. H. 


Drawings for “ Gardening ."—Readers will 

kindly remember that ire are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Qaaonixa Illustrated. 


to its nature. Azaleas do not naturally grow 
into perfectly-formed pyramids or bushes so 
accurate in outline that they appear to have 
been clipped into shape with a pair of shears. 
On the contrary, their greatest beauty mainly 
consists in the tendency they have to form an 
irregular outline. All the training really requi¬ 
site for even the largest plants of Azaleas is 
judicious stopping of the shoots whsn the plants 
are young, and a few well-placed stakes and ties 
to support the main branches when a more ad¬ 
vanced period of their existence has been 
reached. Anyone taking np the culture of this 
delightful plant, which can be grown to perfec¬ 
tion in a cool greenhouse, and when in flower 
be removed to the dwelling-house, for the first 
time, should bear these facts in mind, and by so 
doing a great amount of labour which would be 
much better devoted to other work in the 
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garden would be saved, and the result will not 
only give pleasure to the worker, but also to 
those who only see the fruit of his labour. 

_ H. B. 

3555. —Palm-leaves dying.— A frequent 
reason for the common complaint that the tips 
of Palm-leaves grown in rooms are apt to turn 
brown is that they are injured by being brushed 
against. A thoughtless servant will often take 
the plant off a table and push it against the 
wall or the furniture while she dusts, which 
naturally destroys the tips of the leaves. But 
if this is not the case, it may be that the brass 
bowl in which it stands is in fault. Surely the 
plant is not growing in a brass pot ? If so, it 
must, of course, die for want of air to its roots, 
to say nothing of want of drainage ; but probably 
“L M. L.” means that the earthenware pot 
is slipped into another of brass. If, however, 
this second cover is a tight fit, it would impede 
the air, and render the roots unhealthy, while it 
may retain water at the bottom which should 
run off. Palms need thorough drainage, and 
should never stand in water ; they must not, of 
course, be ever dust-dry, but, on the other hand, 
should never be watered until the upper soil is 
dry (not moderately wet), then giving enough 
to run through the pot, but emptying the saucer 
an hour after watering. If the Palm is unhealthy, 
it will be well to examine its roots at once, as it 
may be repotted at this time of year ; and after 
giving it a slight shift, with plenty of drainage 
(well arranged so that the water can pass ott), 
and ramming down the new soil with a stout 
stick between the old ball of roots and the pot, 
the plant had better be put for two months or 
more into a hot-house or conservatory, where it 
will have a chance of starting new roots and 
throwing up healthy leaves. The compost 
needed for a Palm can be bought ready mixed 
in a small bag at the horticulturalists ; this is a 
more economical plan than buying the separate 
necessary parts of it. Another good plan for an 
amateur is to take the plant to a nurseryman, 
and get him to pot it and plunge it in heat for 
a month or two, hardening it off gradually again 
before it is replaced in a room.—I. L. R. 

- The plants have possibly got into a 

thoroughly bad condition at the roots, or you 
give too much water, as unless the Palm has sun 
the soil does not get dry very quickly, but 
becomes sodden and unhealthy. If the roots 
are at fault turn the plant out of the pot, 
and this is a good season of the year for the 
work. The soil used should be good 
yellow fibry loam, mixed with a fair pro¬ 
portion of sharp silver-sand, or you may use 
fibry peat; but whatever is used must be made 
very firm, otherwise success will not come. 
Give the plant, if possible, a little heat after 
repotting, so as to get it well established again 
quickly, and take care not to overwater, other¬ 
wise it will soon die. During the summer 
months some shade is necessary to get the 
foliage of a fine deep-green colour, and a good 
supply of water is necessary.—C. T. 

3628.— Auriculas in pots.— It would not 
do to place a number of offsets together in 
5 inch pots in order to save trouble. Auriculas 
require a good deal of attention, and no one 
would be likely to succeed who begins to talk 
about saving trouble. All offsets should be re¬ 
moved as soon as ever they are ready to be taken 
off. Plant one, two, or three of them in 
thumb-pots, and pot them off again as required. 
The Auricula needs good rich soil in order to 
do it well. Good fibrous yellow loam three 
parts, one part decayed manure, and one part 
leaf-mould, is a good compost for them. The 
only way to get those shy of producing offsets 
to do so freely is to cut the plant over ; it 
will break out freely from the crosfn.—J. D. E. 

3609.— Watering a garden.— After the 
long spell of dry, lovely weather which we have 
had watering should either be very thorough or 
only those plants which seem to be suffering 
from lack of moisture should be watered with a 
spout—thoroughly drenched, in fact. Sprink¬ 
ling only tends to weaken your plants, as it 
induces them to form their roots near the surface, 
instead of striking downwards. During the last 
two months I have watered nothing, unless it 
absolutely required it, and my plants look 
vigorous, and are remarkably forward for the 
time of year.—A. G. Butler. t 
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ALPINE AURICULAS. 

Many appear to think that the raising 
of Auriculas from seed is attended with 
some difficulty and a considerable amount of 
uncertainty, this erroneous impression doubt¬ 
less taking its origin in the frequent 
failures arising from an imperfect appre¬ 
ciation of the character of this hardy 
flower. A method frequently followed is that 
of sowing in warmth in early spring. There are 
two objections to this method, one being that 
the germinating powers of Auricula seeds de¬ 
crease at a rapid rate when kept out of the soil; 
the other that the Auricula is naturally very 
impatient of the application of artificial warmth. 
So far from artificial heat conducing to free and 
quick germination, I believe the contrary to be 
the case with this hardy flower at least. The 
important point is to employ new seed, and for 
this reason I would advise those who may intend 
to raise a stock of young plants to order the 
seed when the natural blooming season of the 
Auricula arrives, specially stipulating that it 
shall be fresh gathered and to be sent on as soon 
as ripe. Seed purchased in spring has, of course, 
passed some months out of the ground, and 
although it may be quite good, its germinating 
powers are so sluggish that one can expect but a 
sprinkling of plants when sown. These should 
be carefully taken out with as little disturbance 
of the soil as possible, for it must not be con¬ 
cluded that the seeds that have not germinated 
are bad ; they will in all probability come up 
later on. The best thing to do is to plunge the 
pots in a cold frame, covering the soil with Moss 
and just looking to them now and then during 
the summer, so that the soil does not get dry. In 
this way mostof the seeds will come up in autumn 
or during the winter, so that by the following 
March every good seed will have made a plant. 
It has always appeared to me that Auriculas 
germinate most freely at a temperature but 
little above freezing. It is probable that in 
alpine regions they germinate under their snow 
covering, and a German grower advises as a 
certain way of getting the seeds to grow freely 
that they be sown in winter, covering the soil 
with snow, which is to be allowed to remain 
until it melts. Some years ago when com¬ 
mencing the culture of these hardy Auriculas 
there happened to be a good deal written 
respecting the best way of raising them from 
seed. Various plans were recommended, most 
of which I tried with more or less success, but 
in no single instance did I succeed in getting 
the whole of the seeds to germinate, and there 
was always a difference of several weeks in the 
appearance of the first and last seedling. 
Eventually it occurred to me that I would try 
sowing late in autumn, thinking that if the 
seeds remained in the soil through the winter 
they would come up earlier in the spring, and 
perhaps more regularly. They were sown in 
boxes in the ordinary way, but I allowed space 
for a covering of Moss, a piece of glass being 
put on to keep off drip. They were plunged to 
the rims in a cold frame, remaining undis¬ 
turbed until the end of the year, when, happen¬ 
ing to look to them, I found young plants 
coming up ; by the end of January they had 
quite covered one side. Every seed appeared 
to have germinated. The following year 
I adopted the same plan, and with 
identical results. It is, therefore, very evident 
that in the case of the Auricula, artificial heat 
is not likely to favourably influence germination. 

Autumn sowing is, however, preferable for 
the reasons above given, and the sooner the seeds 
are committed to the soil after maturing the 
better. Requiring a considerable number of 
plants, I dispense with pans or boxes and sow 
in a frame where the youDg seedlings can remain 
through the winter. The soil is well watered 
before sowing, the seeds being very thinly 
covered and kept quite dark until they come up. 
I find that in this way it is no more difficult to 
raise Auriculas than the common Blue Lobelia. 
With the shelter of a frame the young plants 
remain quite fresh and green all through the 
winter, presenting quite a different appearance 
from older specimens at that time of year. 
In hot summer weather they should be kept 
well watered with an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure, and by the end of the autumn they will 
make nice little specimens large enough to yield 
a moderate amount of bloom. Even when choice 
hybridised seed has to be dealt with, whether 


of the alpine or show varieties, this method is 
far preferable to growing the young seedlings 
along in pots, as they give much less trouble and 
make double the growth. If any are required to 
bloom in pots, these can be selected and marked 
when in bloom for potting up the following 
August. The best position for Auriculas is un¬ 
doubtedly a north border, but it must not be 
overshadowed by trees or high buildings. A 
certain amount of sunshine is, I am convinced, 
beneficial, and this the plants will get in early 
morning and towards the close of the afternoon 
in a north aspect, if there is no obstacle to the 
admission of the sun’s rays. I grow my plants 
fully exposed to the sun, and they bloom re¬ 
markably well; but I find that if we get hot 
sunshine with a dry condition of the soil tho 
blooms quickly lose their freshness. They last 
double the time where they escape the effects of 
the midday sun and parching winds that so fre¬ 
quently accompany it in spring. Hot sun, 
frosts, and heavy rains are the great enemies to 
Auriculas in their blooming season, and it must 
be admitted that they seldom escape the effects 
of these adverse climatal conditions. Heavy 
rains come mostly from the south and west, so 
that plants in a north or east position are less 
likely to have their blooms spoiled. I have not 
found Auriculas very capricious as regards soil, 
but they are impatient of stagnant moisture at 
the root during the winter months. Where the 
soil is naturally heavy it is better to plant some¬ 
what above the ordinary ground level, and some 
river sand or light material of any kind should 
be added. The best results will, of course, be 
obtained when good loam is used. In light 
porous soils they are apt to have their 
blooming • time considerably shortened by 
drought, and if some good holding loam cannot 
be added, the suiface should be mulched with 
Cocoa nut-fibre or something similar. As 
regards transplanting, I am in favour of doing 
this early in autumn, as then the soil gets well 
settled round the roots by winter. In a general 
way it is advisable to transplant Auriculas 
every third year, as they have a tendency to 
push their crowns above the soil, in time 
forming naked stems several inches long, and 
the ground becomes hard and sour through 
heavy rainfall. If this is not done many of the 
plants will die out; whereas with periodical 
transplanting they will yearly increase in size 
and effectiveness. As to the ability of Auriculas 
to withstand the vicissitudes of our winters, 
it appears to me that if enjoying suitable 
conditions as regards position and soil, frost 
alone makes no impression on them. It is 
only in waterlogged soil and when the crowns 
do not properly mature that they are likely to 
perish. _ J. 

BULBS AFTER FLOWERING. 

Bulbs are probably treated about the worst of 
any family of plants ; not only are they kept out 
of the soil for weeks, and even months, after 
they ought to be rooting, and gathering strength 
for flowering, but directly the blossoms fade we 
hear people talking of diggirg them up again at 
this time of year. I am constantly receiving 
queries as to whether the bulbs that begin to 
look seedy had not better be dug up, dried, and 
stored away. But the middle of April is far too 
soon to lift even the very earliest flowering 
bulbs, and the middle of May is plenty soon 
enough ; in fact, where it is possible I like to let 
the foliage get quite sere and yellow before 
lifting is done, for as long as any life is 
left in the foliage, it is doing some useful 
work for the bulbs, and, as a rule, tender 
bedding plants that usually follow bulbs 
cannot safely be planted out until the middle of 
May. Now, if tne bulbs are expected to last 
good for any length of time no pains should be 
spared to get the bulbs carefully ripened off in 
the soil as long as possible ; but if any vitality 
remains in the foliage when it is imperative 
that they must be lifted, do it in the following 
manner—viz., take a steel fork and, digging 
them up carefully with all the roots that can be 
got, lay them in boxes packed closely together 
with a little soil worked among the bulbs, so 
that they may derive all the benefit possible 
from the foliage, and after they are perfectly a 
rest divest them of the old foliage and store 
them away in a cool, dry place, until the time 
for planting again comes round. 

J. G., Hants. 
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BULBS FOB COBRBSPONDBNTS. 

(Inflations.— Quotes end twiwn •« twrM in 
OAunron Am if charge if eerrespondents Uowtherules 
hare laid down for that ouktanee. AU eomn.unioatiom 
for i n se rt ion would be nearly mnd eoreisehy written on 
one tide of the paper only f mnd addressed to tie Editob of 
Qiimm, 57, Southampton-street, Oover t-oarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be stn*. to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender me required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Constponder,ts should beer 
in mind that, as Garmtom has fo be ent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot aluays to replied U 
in the issue immediately foUcwWg Us rose pH rf their 
c omm unications. 

Answers (which with the eaotptionefsu has cannot 
well be elass&ed, wilt be found in their difaent depart- 
menuJ should always boar the number and title placed 
ag ai ns t the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oohge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
ebeor vati ons permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so ir. finitely 
that several answers to the same question may c ften be 
vary useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in sohich their experience is gained. Corres- 
p ose d a nts who refer to artiotee inserted in Giuimm 
s hould me n ti o n the number in whioh they appeared. 


to more than 90 deg*., with fall air on. Cold draughts often 
blow through the fight*, which, I think, cannot be avoided, 
The floor and staging are damped several times on hot day s, 
and wall two or three times. The house is dosed about 
5.30 p.m. There is no fire-heat, exoept a little in the even¬ 
ing, and I might here mention the house is faoing south 
and is full of pot .plants. I shall feel thankful to any 
person who will say how to prevent this mischief ,*nd give 
a few hints on the future.management?—Novics. 

8676. — Auriculas.— I have some beautiful blooms In 
the open air, and am anxious to take offshoots to rear in 
pots for next spring Will these survive If broken off 
without distinct roots and potted as cuttings 7 If so, 
should they be kept in pots throughout, or when well- 
rooted planted out and repotted in the autumn 7— 
Shirburv. 

8677. — Pansies, Ac , from seed.— It la better to raise 
Panties, Marguerites, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, and 
Forget me-nois from seed eaoh year, or to keep the old 
plant* for two or three seasons? If the former, what Is 
the best time to sow, and is a frame better than the 
open ground to sow in 7 My soil is a good dry one.— 
Amaturiub 

8678. — Virginian Creeper and Pyrus 
japonic*.— Can I raise Virginian Creeper and Pyrus 
japonic* easily from cuttings, and would they strike in a 
frame now? Would it be better to take them now or 
later, and ehould I take old wood or this season’s shoots 7 
How long would the Pyrue he before It would flower from 
cuttings 6 inches long.— Amaturiub. 


3667.—Cels la erotica.— Will someone kindly tell me 
where to bny the seed of this flower 7—R. 8. 

9658. —Dandelion on a tennis-lawn.— WUl any¬ 
one kindly tell me how to destroy Dandelions on a tennis- 
lawn 7—F. B. H. 


3679.- Coslogyne crlstata.—Is It neoessary to repot 
Cmlogyne oristata, Chatsworth variety, every year 7 My 
plant* have lost borne flower-epikes, which being faded I 
out off, and immediately more spikes have begun to grow 
from other and same bulbs. Are these more flowers or 
new bnlb growths 7 I did not know. 1 imagine if flowers, 
repotting would be Injurious 7— Judy. 


6659.—A cleanly plant stimulant.—Will some¬ 
one please to recommend a oleanly good stimulant for 
lady's use for herbaoeous plants, Peonies, ha 7 —Scotia. 

8660.—Treatment of an Oleander.—I have a 
young Oleander about 8 inches high. Should the top of 
the snoot be pinched out, end what soil is beet for it?— 
L. T. 

886L— Wire-netting for Peas.— Would wire-net- 
tirg do for Peas instead of Pea ro de with large stakes 
driven in the ground for such a Pea as Duke of Albany ?— 
Batlet. 


SMI —Keeping Apples.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me bow I oan keep Scarlet Nonpareil Apples until next 
August? Those 1 have are good sound fruit, and I want 
to keep them so.-H. 0. 

8663.— Bottling Green Peas —Will anyone kindly 
rive me a redpe for bottling Green Peas and Soarlet 
Runner Beane, to as to keep them in their green state for 
use in winter 7 —Livdum. 

8634.—Best Melon and Vegetable Marrow. 
—Will anyone kindly tell me the best kind of Melon and 
Vegetable Marrow to grow in open ground and all particu¬ 
lars of rear log the same 7—H. W. H. 

8365. — Chrysanthemums for show. — will 
* * E M." kindly oblige with remainder of oulture of Chrys¬ 
anthemums for show, as he kindly promised in Gaukkiko 
issue of Dea 3rd., 18927—W. K. Andrrsox. 

8666. —Melon " Little Heath.**— I im rslslngsome 
" Little Heath” Melons In a small frame hot-bed. Will 
" J. C. 0.” give me a few plain, practical hints ae to the 
treatment of the plants when raised 7—C. A. M. 

8667. —Malmalson Carnations.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the best way of growing the above 7 I had 
a beautiful strong plant doing well all the winter and full 
of buds; in one day it began to droop, end within the week 
seemed quite dead.—A. B. 

8668. — Wire worms in a flower-garden —I am 
troubled with a great number of wire worms in my flower- 
garden which est the plants off Just below the surface of 
the ground. Will anyone kindly tell me of something 
that will destroy them 7—Dolphin. 


3669.—Stopping a Vina— Will someone please tell 
me when to stop my Vine? It Is now in bud. Should 
the shoots be stopped end pruned before or after it hae 
flowered? I« it too late to use stimulants to the root, 
which Is outside the house 7—L. T. 

8670.—Narcissus not flowering.— What would he 
the reason of a long row of Double Narcissus not flower¬ 
ing 7 They make lots cf dead heads, but few flowers. 8ome 
years ago 1 took them all up and replanted them; they 
were too thlok, but bare never had so many flowers since. 
—J. WiinLxa. 


8671.—Good B^ng Henry and Salsafy.—I have 
Just rowed some seed of "Mercury ” or Good King Henry 
and I find I have to leave this place in autumn. Will these 
plants be of any use to take with me 7 Also I sowed a 
bed of Salsafy, and wish to know if tbs roots can he dug 
and stored for winter use 7—Stamp. 

667*.-Zygopetalum Maokayl— I have just 
bought two nice plants of Z>gopetalum Maokayl. Will, 
someone kindly give me some hints as to growing these? 
Should they be in sun or shade, and when do they flower 
and what colour 7 Some of the bulbs have no growths. 
Will they make no more now 7- Judy. 

•678.— Lily of the Valley In a bod.—I have a 
large bad of LUy of the Valley, very thiok indeed; have 
not been thinned for fifteen years. I manure every 
winter. Is It the oorreet thing to thin them, and how? 
They are in one oompaot mass, and I have to examine 
closely to find the flowers.—J. Wbbxlbr. 

8674.— Unhealthy Larches —I have a number of 
young Larches which seem suffering from blight or 
disease. The stems are covered with fine white spots, the 
leaves blacken and fall off, and eventually die. Is there 
any remedy for this? Would washing with paraffin or 
anything else ours it? 1 have already lost 12 to 2D trees. 

—JL £» 

8676. — Black Hamburgh Vine - leaves 
Withering.— Will someone kindly say what caused my 
Vine-leaves to partly wither or go brown? They are 
planted in an inside border in a lean-to house. I begin to 
air every morning about 9 o'olock. The heat often rises 
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8680.—Tap-water.—Will tap-water obtained from 
the waterworks, oontaining a quantity of rode, injure 

G iants in the greenhouse that are watered with it? Aleo 
i it injurious to plants out of the greenhouse, and if so 
what oan I do to make it fit for use for either purposes or 
for syringing 7 I should he glad of an answer from any 
person who has had to deal with euoh water.—J. R. 

8631.— A plague of caterpillars —Shall be glad 
to know what ie the best remedy for a plague of cater¬ 
pillars ? The Gooseberry-trees are fast being cleared of 
all their leaves, and the Red Currants similarly, but it 
seems the Gooseberry foliage is the favourite. 1 have 
tried paraffin and water (wine glam and half to gallon), 
also Jeye’s Disinfectant, hut they are as aotive ae ever. 
—J. Wbulxr. 

3682.— Be wags ill the gar de n .—! have a pump in 
my garden connected with a tank to which all the sewage 
of a large house U oonduoted, together with drainage 
water, by a pipe about 100 yards long. My gardener 
doubts whether the liquid pumped up Is fit tor use ae 
liquid-manure in the garden, and ae I am not well up in 
the subjeot myself I shall be muoh ohllged if you will fur¬ 
nish me with any information about it.— G. J. Johnson. 

3688. -Management of a Vine In a pot - 
Would "J. C. G.” kindly give me a little information 
respecting the management of a Grape-Vine, in a 16-inch 
pot 7 It has two rode, one of them Is 8feet long, the other 
6 feet long. The longeet rod has now ten bunchee showing. 
Should I pinch back at two leaves beyond the bunch 7 Also 
should I pinch back all shoots on both rods? How many 
bunohes may I leave on 7 It Is a white Grape, but I do not 
know the name of It. I Intend to plant the Vine next 
year In an inside border In the greenhouse. The border is 
12 feet long by 3 feet wide, the bottom is broken brioks 
and stones, with ahont 1 foot of soil on the top of drain¬ 
age. How much more depth shall I require 7—Pinxirix. 

8684.— An allotment question.— I have an allot¬ 
ment of 10 perchee, whioh I rent of a farmer, paying him 
6d. per perch, with others, whioh I took of his agent last 
summer, it being the half of 20 perohesheld by a man who 
does not cultivate his lOperohee, which, of oouroe, has got 
very foul, and at the present time is overrun with Coltsfoot, 
Daudelions, Thistles, ha, which are flowering and seeding 
my ground. What power have I to stop it at onoe 7 I 
have made an offer to the agent—if he will give me imme¬ 
diate possession I will pay the rent from March 25th last— 
whioh he refuses, hut promised to get the ground dug up 
last summer, but never set about it. Can I force him to 
dig the ground up at onoe 7 If ro, how should I prooeed 
io the matter 7 I may add I am a poor working man, and 
cannot afford to consult a solicitor in the matter.— Foul 
Land. 

3685.— Questions for a Surrey garden.— I have 

S )t the Apple and Cherry-trees kindly reoommended in 
ardbxixo (and much ado I have to keep them alive In this 
terrible drought). One thing puzzles me—the Cherries are 
standards about 6 feet high below the graft, then oomes a 
bunoh of about four blossoms at the foot of some long 
straight shoots, eaoh 18 inohes or 2 feet long. Ought these 
to be pruned hack, and when and how many eyes ought 
there to be out off 7 The Apple-trees are In muoh the tame 
condition. Can I make a Mushroom-bed now in the open 
air without a frame 7 How ought I to out back Roses this 
year for pegging down next yeart I have bought pushes 
Utile over 1 foot high of Reine Marie Henrietta mid Charles 
Lefebvre. Ought the shoots, when they grow to be pegged 
so as to touch the ground, or how high? I planted In 
November last a hedge of Thuja Lobbi on the top of a 
newly made bank 8 feet high by 8 feet wide. It looks 
quite brown and dead. Would it be any good to oover the 
roots with Coooa-nut-flbn? It is difficult to water suffi¬ 
ciently as no hose oan be used. The soil of the hank is 
good loamy turf. How can I save the trees?— Ignoramus. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ojfer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

8686. —Spanish Irlh (W .),-Although late ft Is best 
to plant your bulbs of this Iris at once. 

8687. — Surveying greenhouses (£.)l— This ques¬ 
tion is a purely local one; we oannot advise you. Enquire 
In your own neighbourhood 


8688. — Rhododendron ftragrantl salmum 
(Brittonian).—We should say you oan procure this Rho¬ 
dodendron at any nursery where their oulture is made a 
speciality of. 

8689. — Grass edging for borders (Amateur).— 
The beet way to form Grase edgings to your flower-borders 
will be to prooure some good turf, and lay down as for 
lawn making. 

8690. — Australian seeds (Antipodes).— The plants 
that vou may raise from the Australian seeds sent j ou, we 
should say, would suoceed in the temperature of an 
ordirary greenhouse. 

8691. - Oyprlpedlum barbatum J. Leigh). —This 

R iant differs from C. insigne, inasmuch as it does not care 
>r loam ; but it ahould be grown in well drained pots, in 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moot.— M. R. 

8692.— Blanching Celery (Amateur).— TWs term 
applied to Celery simply means to whiten the leaves of the 
plant by drawing the earth up around them, and thus, 
being In darkness, they become white in ooknur. 

8698.— Building a greenhouse (B. S ) —The 
tatter way would be to console a respectable greenhouse 
builder, who would, no doubt, give you satisfaction. Ws 
oannot gi ve plans or estimates for such structures. 

8694. -Unhealthy Bay-tree (Laurur).—The best 
plan would he to prune the tree back rather hard, and 
mulch the roots well with manure, and give good soakinge 
of water in dry weather. This treatment might restore 
it to health. 

8695.— Clematis-leaves turning yellow (B. y— 
The probability is that you are right as to the cause of the 
Clematis-leavee turning yellow—vis., want of water at the 
root. Give it a thorough soaking, and then muloh with 
short deoayed manure. 

8696.— Evergreen Japanese Aralia Aralia 
Sleboldl) (5cotia).—The evergreen Japanese Aralia Is a 
dwarf spreading plant with a single stem. This is the beet 
and moet effective way of growing—all it needs to keep it 
busby is abundance of light and air. 

8697.— Heat of vinery (fl.).—The temperature in 
the newly-planted vinery may range from 65degr.atnlght 
1 1 85 degs. and 90 drgs. in the daytime when the sun is 
S lining, and make all poesible use of the sun’s rays by 
cloeing your house early in the afternoon. 

8698.— Budding Roses (J. B. D .).—Roees oan he 
budded with suooese on the suokers that spring np from 
old stocks ; but re-p)anting your garden with young Bote 
treee on their own roote, or worked on the seedling Brier 
•took, we should imagine, would be your beet plan. 

8699.— Creeper to oover archway (Archway).— 
Plant a surong-growing Clematis to run over and oover 
the archway you wish to hide. There are now many 
varieties, and the colour of the flowers is very varied. 
They oan be obtained eerily from most nurserymen. 

8700. -Vines bleeding ( W. B.).- it Is difficult to 
stop the bleeding of Vlnee ifT as in your oase, a branch Is 
broken off, when the sap is in motive motion—in fact, It is 
almost impossible to arrest Its flow. Try an application to 
the wounded part of the ordinary painter’s knotting. 

8701.— Planting out Calceolarias (Bedderl— 
These are very hardy plants, and may, generally speaking, 
be placed in the open ground about this time with safety. 
In exceptionally cold localities it would perhaps be wiser 
for you to wait for a week longer before planting out. 

8702.— Camellias and Azaleas in unheated 
house (Streatham).— Let the plants complete their 
growth and set their flower-buds in the heated bouse, and 
when that is the oase, you oan transfer them to the un¬ 
heated one, and give abundance of air during the summer 
season. 

8708.— Diseased Strawberries (FVutf Grower).— 
If you will let us know the name of the Strawberry-plants 
sent, we may he able to tell you the oause of their dying 
off so. Are they Sir O. Napier or British Queen. These 
kinds are sometimes very oapiiolous as to soil and 
situation. 

8704.— Marechal Nisi Rose-leaves falling off 
(Lancastrian).—It is evident the Rose ie infested with 
red-epider. Vou probably keep the house too hot and 
dry, and maybe do not water sufficiently at the root. 
Syringe freely, and avoid high temperature. This may 
help you. 

8706.— Dracaena dying (Bettis).—Probably the 
cause of the Dracaena dying ie the low temperature of the 
room in whioh you have grown it, and the exposure to the 
oold draught of an open window. Plante of nearly all 
kinds are impatient of draughty places, aid none more so 
than the Draoena. 

8706.— Raspberry canes 1C. P.).—The young 
suckers that are now springing up from the roots of the 
old Raspberry-oanes must he allowed to remain where 
they are now growing until they have oompleted and 
ripened their wood in thte autumn, when they oan be 
transplanted as yon desire. 

3707.— Mulching fruit-trees (JfurtAami.—Allow 
the mulching over the roote of the fruit-trees to remain 
on throughout the summer, as then is the time of its 
greatest value, its main use being to prevent evaporation, 
and thus the trees do not suffer so muoh from drought, 
and their general health is muoh better. 

3708.— Cyprlpedlum insigne (J. Leighy—i This 
species is best grown in pots, whioh, however, should be 
well drained. It is a plant whioh is not very particular to 
soil, but I liks to use peat-fibre and ohopped 8pbagnum, 
mixed with some nice yellow fibrous loam, from whioh 
most of the soil has been shaken.—M B. 

8709.— Syringing Rosos under glass (Rose 
Amateur).— 8yringe night and morning during the grow¬ 
ing season, or they will speedily become infested with 
insect* mid lose their foliage. If done with care it will 
not injure the blossoms, and he oareful to use for the pur¬ 
pose (always, if possible) dean, tepid soft water. 

8710.— Hiding soil In a garden (Suburban).—u 
the soil is that of the flower-beds, then In that ones you 
cannot do better than use Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse spread 
on the eurfaoe ; but if it is the ground used tor the oulture 
of vegetables or fruit-trees, then the only allowable plan 
would be to use a qralobiog of decayed manure. 
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8711. —Protecting Pear-trees in bloom 

(Pomona).—Certainly It is a good plan to us« promotion 
for the blossoms of your dwarf PeffT-buahes against frost, 
and it can be easily done by baviDg a light framework of 
wood or iron plaoed over them, and canvas coverings 
attached thereto to let down at night and to roll up in the 
daytime. 

8712. —Vinca s losing their leaves (Periwinkle). 
—Perhaps the Vincas have become overdry at the root 
some time during their season of growth—that would 
oause them to lose their lower leaves ; or the temperature 
of the house in whioh they are growing has been allowed 
to fall too low. Viaoat delight in abundance of heat, light, 
and moisture. 

8718.—How to 1280 guano (Manure ).—The best 
way of using guano for pot plants is to give it as a liquid* 
manure, adding a thumbpotful of it to about 4 gallons of 
water. Let the mixture settle, and use, in a clear state, 
about two or three times a week. You will find this a 
better plan than sprinkling the guano on the surface of 
the soil in a dry state. 

8714. — Oalanthes] turning cankery (G. 
Hudson).— I should think that they must have been over¬ 
watered before they oould root properly, and 1 do not like 
them to be grown under Cucumbers. Give them more 
light, see that they are watered oarefully, and that they 
are well drained. There is time enough for them to 
recover and to make good bulbs before autumn.—M. B. 

8715. —Propagating Hydrangeas (Propagator). 
—The best time in the wholeyear to propagate Hydrangeas 
is the month of August, as by that time the growth has 
become firm and mature. The outtiogs can be inserted 
singly in small pots in sandy soil, ana, if kept dose in a 
warm frame for a time, they will soon take root, and oan 
then be potted off as desired, using, if available, a rather 
heavy loamy soil for them. 

371ft.—Pinks, ooxnxnon Pansies, and Arabia 
(Plant Loner).—Pinks are best propagated in July, using | 
Strong shoots whioh will strike freely in light, sandy soil 
under a handligbt in a shady position. Common Pansies 
are easily increased by division of the old roots in August 
and September, and they will thrive well in any shady, 
oold frame, and when rooted plant out in beds. Arabis 
is increased with the greatest ease by division of the roots 
and replanting in autumn or spring. 

8717. — Dendrobium nobile (J. Leigh).— Veil, you 
have asked me a question about pruning this plant, and I 
do not much believe in the process, but you may safely I 
cut away the bulbs that have flowered, because as this 
plant blooms naturally upon the two-year-old bulbs, you 
will not injure them in any way. How it is I do not know, 
but in the case of pruned plants that Ihave seen, they have 
flowered upon the last made bulbs.—M. B. 

8718. - Coelogyne Mass&ngeana .—G. S. W. sends 
me two flowers, saying he has a plant with five spikes, and 
the smallest number of flowers upon either spike is twenty- 
three and the most twenty-seven, and speaks of it being 
beautiful. I have no doubt but it is, and the variety too 
is very good. This is one of the fine plants we have to 
thank Hr. Sander for; I do not know its native country, 
butJt^does best when grown in strong heat and moisture. 

3719.—Odontoglo«Bum macula turn (James 
Elliott ).—The flowers sent appear to have been eaten by 
a beetle or some small snail. I should think my friend 
neglects the examination of his plants after dark, and 
thus these noxious pests have an undisturbed possession. 
During their busy feeding-time, you should go over the 
plants by the light of a candle some time about ten 
o'olock, when you may oatch them at their depredations, 
and you will by this means rid yourself of them.—M. B. 

8720 — Coelogyne flaccldtt(V. Biermank —This is 
the rpecies you send. I opened it in the dark, and the 
odour was amply detestable. I never before was so taken 
aback with this species. It is a fine, strong spike, and you 
should grow it in a hanging-basket above the line of 
vision. In such a position the creamy-white flowers, 
marked with reddish-brown and yellow, will have a very 
pretty effect, and their malodorous perfume will not have 
any ( fleet in the house. It likes the Bast Indian house to 
grow in, but it may be well kept in the oool end of the 
Oattleya-house during the resting season, at which time it 
should not be kept quite dry.— M. B. 

8721.-Vanda Klmballiana (M. G. A>-Thls is 
really a beautiful plant; my enquirer says “ he thought it 
was like a Vanda teres, but he finds it is not, for which he is 
very thankful.'* Well, if you have a plant that is well 
established, you will see no affinity to the Vanda you 
name, for the leaves, although rounded below, have a deep 
channel in front, and these are of a very deep green hue. 
Then it is a very free bloomer, having from six to even a dozen 
flowers upon a spike, eaoh flower measuring about 2 inches 
across, the sepals and petals being pure white. The large 
middle lobe of the lip being rich purple, having some spots 
and markings of red and yellow on the side lobes. We all 
know, beside these beauties, It is a plant that will grow 
with the Odontogloesums, only requiring a more sunny 
position in the house, and in such a position I saw the 
plants doing better than I have yet seen it in Mr. Low's 
Nursery at Clapton, who were the importers of this plant, 
through my esteemed friend, Mr. Boxall. It should be 
planted in sweet Sphagnum only.—M. B. 


NAMBff OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Qardexuw Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-btreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants-— B. J.—Dendrobium superbum. 

- William Parsons.—I, Goniopterie soolopendroidee; 

2, Adlantum tenerum ; 8, Pterie Kingiana; 4, Cheilantbee 

alabamansis.- 8. J. A—All forms of Dendrobium 

nobile, but . not a good flower amongst them.-JV. P.— 

Akebia quinata.- S. Q. Wells.—We do not reoogniee the 

bulb*; perhaps they are not yet strong enough to flower. 

- W. Townsend.— It looks like an Epimedium.— 

If. It.— Habrothamnne elegans.- Dick .—Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padui).- J. C. A.—Snowdrop-tree (Haleaia 

tetrapteral- L. Warner .—Ornithogalum nutans.- 

C. L. Button .—The Fern U apparently a Lat rea speoles, 
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but send again a fertile frond.- Robt. Greening.— Dog¬ 

wood (Cornus Mas.). — Alderson .—Specimens sent were 
rotten from being packed in wet Moss. 

Names Of fruit.— Ardmore .—The Apples were 
duly received and sent to an expert to name, but they 
were too muoh shrivelled to identify. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amaturius .—Certainly it will be a good plan to shads 
the frame used tor raising seeds in during the heat of the 

day.- Amateur Carnation Grower .—You oan name the 

seedling Carnations as you desire, and there ie no formality 
to go through, the matter being an entirely personal one. 

- Miss DayreU.— Apply to Mr. A. G Butler, The Lilies, 

124, Beokenham-road, Beckenham.- Amateur , West B. 

—We know of no book that will help you so muoh as read¬ 
ing Gardening regularly and attentively; any queries 

sent shall receive prompt attention.- C. B. W., Constant 

Reader.— Syringe the Peaches freely with Tobacco and 
Boapy-water ana give plenty of water to the roots. Dress 
over the Gooseberries with Hellebore-powder; mind, the 
latter is poisonous.- J. Keshan.—A fine flower of Rho¬ 

dodendron Nuttali. If you have given the plant any 
speoial treatment we should be glad of a note from you on 

the matter.- East Kent.— We know nothing of the book 

yon name. 


POULTRY & RABBITS. 

3423. — Chickens dying. —laburnum8«edi 
are usually looked upon as poisonous, and if 
*‘S. R. 6. hag any doubts about the matter 
he should arrange to keep the birds out of reach 
of the seeds. It is quite possible that the chicks 
referred to in the query were poisoned ; still, 
it is not absolutely certain that this was the 
case, for the symptoms described are not unlike 
those which would be apparent in the case of 
chicks suffering from pneumonia or inflammation 
of the lungs. The weather too might have 
affected them, as the nights and early mornings 
have been oold. —Doultino. 

3454. — Pallet continuing to lay 
miniature eggs —Pullet” can do nothing 
to mend matters. The bird in question is prob¬ 
ably imperfectly formed, and the best way to 
deal with her is to kill her at once. It may be 
taken as a good rale to follow, that whenever 
there is any defect in the eggs regularly laid by 
a hen, Duck, or Goose, it is more economical to 
get rid of the bird than to doctor her, since no 
improvement can be expected until egg-produc¬ 
tion has been temporarily suspended, so that the 
egg-organs may receive a rest; and it frequently 
happens when the bird begins to lay again that 
matters are as bad as ever. The faot is, the egg- 
organs cannot be interfered with to any extent, 
and it is wiser in the end to leave them alone.— 
Doultino. _ 

BIRDS. 


8722.—Zebra Finches.—I should be indebted to 
*'Mr. A. G. Butler'* or any other reader interested in 
foreign birds, if he or they oould assist me in the 
following oase. I have a pair of the above birds which 1 
put up for breeding last year, but without any result. 
The hen, however, laid continuously throughout the 
summer, but unfortunately the eggs whioh she laid were 
broken by the oook before any succeeding ones were laid. 
I do not, however, think the oook did it wilfully and 
intentionally, but merely out of ourioeity, as he was very 
attentive to the hen, and was not at all spiteful. As ‘' Mr. 
Butler” undoubtedly knows, it is the habit of these birds 
to sleep in the nest. This, I think, in some measure 
accounts for the breaking of the eggs. I separated the 
birds in Ootober. Some naturalists, 1 believe, advocate 
that the eggs should be removed from the nest as soon 
as they are laid. I accordingly abided by this, but before 
another egg was laid the egg I had taken out dried up. 
I was advised that I ought to separate the birds when 
the first egg had been laid, but I thought perhaps if I did 
so the hen would perhaps lay no more, or if she did the 
eggs would be unfertile. Casually I may mention that 1 
give the birds the best possible attention. Their staple 
food consists of Canary and Millet in about equal propor¬ 
tions. In addition to this they often have a good supply 
of Hyde’s gravel, which is rich In lime. This, I believe, 
keeps the birds in health, and guards against egg-binding. 
They also daily have a plentiful supply of Grounded, 
Cbickweed, Watercress, &c , but I notice they no not seem 
to care much for it. I sometimes give them a little 
pnlverised oyster-shell which, I believe, has the same 
properties as Hyde's sand. Freah water they get every 
day. Occasionally I give the birds a bath, but they do 
not make mnob use of it I shall be glad if *' Mr. Butler * 
oould give me a remedy for the above, and I should 
esteem any hints on the general management? Could he 
inform me how long the eggs should retain their vitality 
and at what intervals they should be laid? I thank him 
in anticipation.— Herbert M. Barixg. 

3493— Bullfinch after moulting.— 
Caged Bullfinches are always more susceptible 
them other wild British birds, and very few 
attain a respectable age. Even in a. large aviary 
I have rarefy found them live for more thqm two 
or three years. When moulting, like all Finches, 
they should be supplied with nourishing food, 
and cuttle-fish bone should never be omitted. 


Bathe the bird's legs in hot water (about 120 
degrees or comfortable to the hand), then dry 
carefully with a piece of flannel, and stand the 
cage near the fire with a covering over it to keep 
off the glare. In about half an hour move ft 
away from the fire, let two drops of salad-oil 
drop on the surface of the drinking water, and 
give the bird»a little pan of egg (hard-boiled) 
for a few days. The day after its bath and 
every day for a week put ten drops of Parrish's 
Food into the drinking water, and stir it until 
thoroughly mixed. If this treatment doee not 
care the bird, I am afraid its cate is hopelea.— 
A. G. Butler. 


"Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d .; post fret, id. 

“The Garden'* Monthly Parts .—Tkm jo ur nal 
it published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In Ms farm the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, Ls. 6d .; post fires, 1a. 9d. Complete set of vo lu me s of 
The Garde x from its commencement to end of 1889, forty- 
two vole., price, doth, J30 12s. 

"Hardy Flowers .”—Giving descriptions vf up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most or namental epeois e . 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; port free, 1a. id. 

London : 87, Southamptonatrcat, Strand, W.O, 


TROUBLE IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Not 

hJ old sorts of 20 yean ago, but the best Continental pro¬ 
ductions. Every shade of oolour, resembling Roses. 12 
distinct, named, well rooted, 3s.; 6 ditto, la. 9d, free.— 
JA MBS BATEMAN. Wartling, near Hastings. __ 

flHOlGJfi ZONAL GERANIUMS.—Dble. and 


astings. 


T OBELIA Emperor William from cuttings, 3s. 
•LI loo; 25e. 1.000. Mixed Fuchsias for bedding. 7s. 100.* 
Geranium F. V. Rv pail, dbl. crimson. 2a. doz.; 12s. 100. 
Abutilons. named, distinct, 12 for 3s. Coleus, in showy var- 
ieties. 2s 6d. doz —J AMgd B ATE MAN, Wartling, Hastings 


plants for growing 

names: Beauty of Clore- 

___ __ Hill. Nancy, Molesworth, 

Delight, Eynaford Gem. Topfer, Mrs. A. HuggeW, Gustave 
Dord. Beauty of West Kent, Mr. F. Bright, Lady Heyteabury, 
Dorothy Fry, Dushess of Edinburgh, Avalanche, Phenome¬ 
nal, Olympia, and a host of others equally good, 2s. doz.; 6, 
I s. 3d., free -JAME3 BATEMAN. Wartling, Hastings. 

i on CHOICE Bedding Plants, carriage paid, 

■hetyj for 5s.—This Collection, offered for tile eighth 
season, grows annually in pubHc favour, and is unapproaahed 
in value and charming variety by any other offered—viz., 25 
eaoh Geraniums (assorted) and dark blue Lobelia; 10 each 
Verbena, graud striped Petunia, lovely Foohsia, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum*. Sweet Heliotrope; 5 each Yellow Oaloeolaria and 
scented Mnsk, 4 Marguerites. Every plant well rooted and 
hardened; half Collection, 3s. Any reasonable variation 
given and claimed in case of need. Asters, Phlox, and Ten- 
week Stocks, of the finest quality, are on sale, and may be 
subitiiuted for any of above, or at 2s. 100. — JAMES 
BATEMAN, Wartling, Hasting s. 


GIANT IRISH' ANEMONES (SL 

Brigid sL immense double blooms, in brilliant and in¬ 
finitely variedoolours; 25, la. ML—jToORNHIIxL Byfleet, 
Surrey. 


KfEYtf 

Lv Brixi 


P W HYBRID COLUMBINES, in many 

beautiful shades. 90.1*. 9d.: Perennial Iceland Po p p i e v . 


bea utiful shades. 90. ls 

in brilliant colours,20, la3d. 
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Is. 9d.; Perennial Iceland Poppies, 
’ ~ OORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey . 




JAPAN ANEMONE. — Finest and 

brightest of autumn flowers, 4, Is. ftd.—J. OORNHILL, 
set, Sui 


Byfleet, Surrey. 


array. ____ 

... .... DOUBLE CORNFLOWERS.—Charm- 
Lv ing rosettes of blue, pink, white, purple, and many new 
shades, 20, ls. 6d.-OORN HI LL, By fleet. _ 

Hi AN T TRIMARDEAU PANSIES. — Im- 

’J manse blooms, largest In cultivation, fine in oolour, 90, 
Is. 6d.-J. OORNHILL. Byfleet, Surrey. 


rj HR 1ST MAS ROSES.—Not imported root* 

that die, but well-rooted, home-grown, 6,2s. ML ; 12, 5s.— 

J. OORNHILL, Byfleet. __ 

TTERBACEOUS (spotted) Calceolarias. — 

■LL Strong, stout, healthy plants. Kelway’s First Prize 
strain, 2s. 8a. doz.; 16s 100, carriage paid.—H. BLANDFORD, 
T h« Dorset Nurseries, Blandfora. _ _ 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Walter's 8e- 

L leoted).- The hardiest and most prolific frame Cucumber 
grown. Hundreds of testimonials- Stro ng p lants. 2 for Is. fid.; 
5 for 2a., post free —ALFRED A. WALTERS. Florist, Bath. 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.— Amer - 

■IJ oan Bellind, large pink blossoms, grows 20 feet in season; 
4 good roots, Is., free. Now is the time to plant. — 
BROUGHTON. Teston. Maidstone. _ 

TOO PACKETS named flower seeds (annual 
-LW an d perennial), free, ls. 3d.-E. BIRKETT, 19G, 
Wo*tgate. Burnley. _ 

OWEET PEAS.—Twelve packets newest and 
^ best for 10s. 6d. postal. New Qomet Aster, Primrose, 
Sunflower, Dwarf Margaret Carnation, Cyclops rink, Gall- 
lardia. Tulip, Poppy, Sunset Marigold, brilf ant Dwarf 8oau- 
ous, Is. per packet; a packet of eaoh (, r 5s., postal.—T. 
LAXTON. Bedford. 


W THOMPSON, Seedsman, Tavern-street, 

• Ipswich, begs to announce that the 38th Edition of his 
FLOWER 8ELED CATALOGUE is now published; it inoludes 
many interesting novelties, in addition to all established 
favourites. Should be seen by all lovers of hardy plants. No 
English Seed Catalogue contains so large a number qf her¬ 
baceous and alpine plants. As evidence of the reputation 
bis seeds have obtained, W. T. begs to state that he has re* 
reived unsolicited and extensive Orders for the Chicago 
Exhibition. Post free on prepaid application , . 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.-6 Ger&nmim, 6 
W Fuchsias, 6 Dble. Ivy Geraniums. 6 Yellow Oekwolariae, 
6 Heliotropes, 6 Camellia Balsams, 9s. 6d., free.-*. TOM KIN, 
*lori,t, Bidoup, Kapt. a| fn , 
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SEASONABLE WORK FOR MAY. 

Now that Roms are pushing into growth freely, 
and much wanner weather has set in, work 
among them has oome on apace. The two chief 
point* now are to keep the growth olean and 
to stir the surface-soil among them freqnently. 
The latter has much to do towards the healthy 
appearance of Rose foliage, and materially 
assists the plants. Owing to the spell of fine 
weather—we being absolutely minus any rain for 
several weeks past in mid-Susaex—it will be 
well to give a copious watering to Roses upon 
sooth walls. These are now in full growth, 
and with the wall’s absorption of moisture as well 
as theirs, the soil has beoome much too dry in 
many instances. No half measures will do 
when wateiing Roses oat-of-doors; yon should 
either give them a thorough soaking or leave 
them alone. The green-fly has been very 
troublesome out-of-doors already, and must be 
constantly checked if good and healthy Roses 
are to he secured. Syringe freqnently, early 
morning being the best time. There is no need 
to nse a strong solution of insecticide; even 
dear soft water, applied with a fair amount of 
vigour, will knock off and kill many of these 
pests. It is mnoh better, however, to nse a 
little insecticide. Draw a little soil around 
dwarf stocks ; also around newly-planted dwarf 
plants. This helps them very much, and is a 
neat gain to the lower eyes breaking into use¬ 
ful suckers later on. Brier-stocks should be 
looked over, and all superfluous breaks rnbbed 
off. The stems of standard Roses are also 
more apt to pash out Brier growth at this 
season than during any other part of the 
year; needless to say, these should he rubbed 
off as soon as they appear. Those of my 
readers who budded a few stocks last season, as 
per instruction given in Gardening, must now 
afford the vonng Roees a due amount of 
attention. Dwarfs should have stakes inserted 
firmly, 2 feet to 5 feet in length, according to 
the height of the variety. Tne climbing Teas 
and Noisettes, also such strong growers as 
Ulrioh Brunner, Gabriello Luizet, Ac., among 
the Hybrid Perpetual*, will also need the taller 
stakes. In tying the young Rose to theee 
great care is necessary at first. If drawn in too 
tightly they will break ont at the onion ; if tied 
badly they will often fly ont through the 
gradual pressure of growth. At the first tying 
do it only temporarily, and merely draw the 
young Rose in the direction of the stiok. At 
the seoond time of going over them yon can 
draw the Rose into its proper place and make a 
permanent tie. Maggot will do putting in an 
appearance during this month, and most be 
closely looked aftsr, handpicking being by far 
the quickest and sorest remedy. Under glass 
Roses must have abundance of water, and a 
liberal supply of weak liquid-manure will be 
very beneficial. I would warn against applying 
liquid-manures while the plante are in a dry 
state; this should never be done, as the roots 
are apt to absorb it in too^quiok a manner, and 
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cannot benefit to the same extent. Besides, it 
often injures them when the same strength 
applied while the soil was fairly moist would 
have done them good instead of harm. Give 
plenty of air whenever suitable now, bat take 
great oare to avoid the keen draughts so 
prevalent daring May, especially when the wind 
is in a oold quarter. Slight shade should be 
given, and the atmosphere of the house kept 
rather moist. P. U. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SHOW. 

3665.—Standards : Should the plants selected 
for growing as standards have made their first 
natural break caused by the formation of a 
flower-bad at the extreme point of growth, 
whioh checks for a time the progress of the 
plants, and which is termed the natural break, 
the oorrect way to manipulate the shoots is to 
remove all but the strongest, providing, of 
oourte, the desired height—3 feet—has not been 
reached. Train np the new shoot qnite straight, 
pinching ont the point when high enough to 
induce other growths to be made, laying the 
foundation of the future head. Reduce to four 
the shoots which result from the topping, and 
when these have grown 6 inches long again top 
them, continuing this prooess until the requisite 
number of shoots are obtained to cover the 
trellis ; but topping should not take place later 
t-h*n the middle of June. The number of 
flowers each plant is expeoted to produce 
must guide the cultivator as to the number 
of times the shoots should be topped; it is a 
mistake to attempt to produce too many 
blooms on one plant. It is far better to limit 
the number and have them of better quality. 
Plants of the small varieties of incurved 
kinds, such as Mrs. G. Rundle, if the heads are 
grown, say, abont 2 feet in diameter, and about 
1 foot 4 inches in depth, fifty blooms will be 
enough; bnt in the oase of larger-flowering 
sorts, such as Jardin des Plantes or Lord 
Wolseley, thirty flowers on the heads would be 
ample, one bloom only being allowed to 
develop from each shoot. There are various 
forms in which the heads are trained; 
oonvex is, perhaps, the most suitable for 
general purposes. Bend pieces of strong 
galvanised wire of the length named oyer, 
fastening eaoh to a circular ring as a foundation, 
and securing all to the top of a centre stake. 
Fix the framework from the bottom wire to the 
oentre stake with the aid of two pieces of stout 
wire stretohed across from one side to the other, 
as this prevents the head swaying. abont. 
Directly the plants are in their flowering-pots 
—10 inches m diameter—the framework on 
whioh the shoots are to be trained shonld be 
firmly fixed in the pots. Commence training 
the branohee as soon as they are long enough, 
as the foundation is more easily formed at this 
stage than when the shoots are longer and 
harder. When the bloom-bads are formed, 
whioh will be early in September, disbud to one 
on each branch, and when they are swelling, 
give the plants their final tying, as the shoots 
whioh are bent have plenty of time to right 


themselves, the blooms standing then fully 
6 inches above the framework or head. In this 
way severe training is not so easily detected as 
it is if done a few days before the plants are in 
bloom. Specimens: As noted in Gardening 
for December 3rd, 1892, the point should te 
pinched out of the plant when 4 inches high, 
repeating the operation on the new shoots when 
5 inches long. Continue this until the middle 
of June, then cease, allowing the shoots to 
multiply at will afterwards. There are two 
methods of producing specimens. One is grow¬ 
ing them to a large size, say 5 feet in diameter, 
with 200 blooms on each plant; the other is limii - 
ing the plants to about 3 feet in diameter, with 
from 30 to 50 blooms of high class merit, quality 
being the first consideration. Plants of this 
type are much more desirable than those grov n 
for mere size, as the quality of the flowers must 
then be a secondary consideration, and plants 
unduly stretched out are ungainly and mt 
nearly so nseful in a decorative point of view. 
By the middle of May the plants should be 
Placed out-of-doors in an open position, safe 
from strong winds, but where they will ha\e 
the full benefit of the sun. About the firtt 
week in June the plants will require their final 
shift into 12-inch pots for the largest growing 
kinds ; an inch or so less will suffice for ihot e of 
medium growth. Plunge the pots half their 
depth in ashes ; this prevents the soil drying 
quickly and keeps the plants firm, as if not 
secured in some way they are liable to be blown 
over in some situations. By the end of July the 
plants will be furnished with a large number of 
branches, some of them 2 feet long ; at this 
stage they must be got into position. Commence 
by tying the branches out, having in view the 
size required, depressing them as may be desir¬ 
able. Manipulated at this stage the branches 
bend more easily than they do later in the year 
when they get firmer, and when the plants are 
in flower bent stems are not so apparent as 
when training is done at a latter stage. Bending 
the branches induces them to break into growth 
more freely. The plants make a natural break 
about the middle of August. The branches 
produced from this break will show a flower-bad 
about the middle of September. These are the 
buds which should be retained for the production 
of the flowers, retaining but one to each stem. 
Pyramids require the leading shoot topped 
at abont 9 inches high, the best shoot following 
being taken as a leader again, the aide branches 
trained out regularly. A wire hoop about 
18 inohea in diameter is fixed at the base of 
each plant, supported by two cross-sticks affixed 
to the pot in which the plants are to flower— 
10-inch ones—a central stake of the requisite 
height being at the same time inserted. Smaller 
wires can be taken from the hoop to the top of 
the stake, if desired, to which the branches can 
be secured. The last topping may be done as 
late as the end of June in the cate of the late- 
flowering sorts, the earlier-flowered kinds a 
fortnight later. As in the case of the specimens 
one bloom to a shoot is sufficient; disbud to that 
in the centre, as being the best directly they 
are large enough to handle. Plants 3 feet high 
and 2 feet through at the base are large enough 
for any purpose. The details of potting, water- 
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ing, feeding, and housing the plants are the 
same in all methods of culture. The plants 
should now be in 0-inch and 7-inob pots, prepa¬ 
ratory to being placed in those they are to flower 
in. The compost for the last shift should con¬ 
sist of three parts fibrous loam, one part of half 
decayed horse-manure,-if the loam is heavy ; if 
light in character that from the cow-house 
partly decayed is beet. Add half a part of 
wood-ashes and charcoal mixed, and enough 
sharp silver sand to keep the whole porous. To 
every bushel of compost add 2 lb. Thomson's or 
Innes 1 Vine-manure. Drain the pots liberally 
and carefully, ramming the soil firmly into the 
pots. Water will not be required for at least a 
couple of days after potting. After that 
time do not allow the plants to suffer for 
want of it at any time. Syringe the 
foliage twice daily during hot and dry 
weather. When the pots are full of roots 
the plants need a stimulant of some kind. Soot- 
water, made by placing half-a-bushel of soot in 
a sack and soaking the sack in a tub of water, is 
beneficial to the plants. Liquid made from 
cow or horse-dung is also valuable. Failing 
either of these, apply some of the many artificial 
manures in the manner recommended by the 
vendors. Chrysanthemums like a change of 
food, so, whatever kind is given to the plants, do 
not continue the same sort more than a week at 
a time. . Toward the end of September the 
plants will require housing. A cool airy green¬ 
house where the plants can stand near to the 
glass is the best position they can have. 
Abundance of air should be admitted at all 
times, and in the oase of wet or foggy weather, 
if the hot-water pipes are made warm the air of 
the house will be rendered more buoyant, a 
circumstance all in favour of the free and 
perfect development of the blooms. E. M. 


OAflDUf WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

There are several cueful •* foliage ■’ plants suitable for con¬ 
servatory work and for general furnishing which may 
easily be railed from seeds sown now in heat. Aralia Sie- 
bold! grows very freely from seeds, and useful stuff can be 
had in one year in 5-inoh pots if helped on In a warm 
houee or pit. A. 8. variegate must be obtained from 
outiings ; root-outtinge will strike very well. A. papyri- 
fera (Rioe- paper plant) can be struok from root-cuttings 
each 2 inches ionsrof thethiok. fleshy roots. It Is necessary 
in the oase of A. Bieboldi to obtain freshly imported seeds, 
as old seeds will not grow. Oreviilea robosta, Draoena 
indivisa, and other green-leaved kinds, the seeds of whioh 
ars cheap, sown now in heat will be up in a fortnight, and 
if pushed on will make nioe little stuff in S-inoh pots by 
ihe autumn, and may bs transferred to 5-inoh pots spring 
following. Araucaria exoeUa (Norfolk Island Pine) grows 
freely from good seeds, and In a small state, or till 4 feet 
or 5 feet in height, has a good deal of decorative value. 
Larger plants require a large house. Oyperus alternilolius 
and 0. densus are useful plants for filling flreplaoes, or for 
furnishing dark oorners. The Variegated Carnes, of 
which there are several forms, are very useful Grasses, 
easily increased by division. The Coleus has been dropped 
by fashionable people, though two or three of the brightest 
ooloured varieties will give oharaoter to sombre-leaved 
things. Very light and effective are the groups of plants 
oonfioed to white and green. Whits oommon flowers are 
plentiful just now. Spirnas aod Dentslas in a large mass, 
mixed with Ferns, Maiden-hairs and Pterises, are very 
effeotive, and may be used in contrast to groups of Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Ac. In arranging groups of Fuchsias 
I always think it makes an agreeable ohange to keep the 
red and white varieties separate, using a foil of light green 
foliage for the light oolours, and dark green foliage for the 
red flowers. Healthy young Palms associate very well 
with dark Fuohsias, and young plants of Cyperus densus 
alto form a happy contrast to tbs light flowers. It is just as 
important to have plenty of the hardier kinds of foliage 
plants to act as foils to the flowers as it is to have flower¬ 
ing plants enough to keep the house gay. Young plants 
of all kinds should be potted on. Chrysanthemums ars 
now outside, and the shifting prooess, where thousands 
are grown, Is usually a long one. The plants must bs 
securely staked, aod should occupy a sheltered situation— 
v«., sheltered from strong winds. It Is possible to give 
plants, even in a dry time like the present, too much 
water, and a waterlogged plant Is never of muoh use, so 
some oars ie ne oessa ry. 


Unheated Greenhouse. 

There is not much danger to bs apprehended from frost 
now, and virtually, for the time beiog, all greeohooees are 
unheated artificially. Fire heat, when used late in the 
spring, often does mors harm than good, simply because 
the fire is not closely watched, and the heat kept down 
during the day. If the houee is oloeed, say by four o’olock 
in the afternoon, shutting up a good deal of the eun'e 
warmth therein, even if there should be a few degrees of 
frost it will not penetrate tbs house. The growth of the 
plants where no flre-heat ie used is generally fresher and 
brighter than where a fire is kept up In a fluctuating kind of 
way. Tuberous Begonias, Fuohsias, and Lilies in variety, 
including aura turn and lanoifolium, ars now in tbs midst 


• In cold or northern district* the operation* referre 
to under 'Garden Work"* may be done from ton day* I 
a fortnight later than i* here indicated with < 
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of growth. Keep in a light position, and water sufflatsntiy 
when required. Hydrangeas of sorts. Myrtles, and Boses 
ars now working into position. 

Stove. * 

Rearrange the plants often, so that all may hate space 
for reasonable development. Many things will do now in 
an Intermediate house or warm greenhouse. Tuberoses 
coming into flower should have liquid-mannas. Shift on 
to larger pots the early struok cuttings of the usual aloes | 
of winter-flowering plants. If kept moving as freely ss 
possible good plants may be had In one season. Vincas | 
are showy plants in summer, and well grown specimens 
ars often useful in a collection of stove and greenhouse 
plants at an exhibition. There are plenty of plants to 
•elect from now, but it is not always easy to make up a 
good dosen in August. Cuttings of the young shoots of 
Gardenias will strike now in bottom-heat. If there is a 
border or bars wall space anywhere set a plant or two of 
Euphorbia laoquininflora against it, and train It up. 
Euoharis Lilies which require to be repotted may have 
attention now. I simply shift on into larger pots, until 
they rsaoh the largest alas we have, where they remain, 
helped with liquid*manure, for several years. The less 
disturbance there is at the roots the bettor. Use a rough, 
rioh, open compost, with plenty of drainage. 

What to do with Spare Hotums. 

If anyone ie fortunate enough to have spars glass¬ 
houses, fill them with Tomatoes. These offer the best 
chaooe of paying expenses. Cucumbers also may bs 

S lanted, but the two should not be planted in the same 
ouee. Tomatoes may be well grown in boxea The 
beet things in this way are the Orange-boxes, whioh { 
may be obtained very cheaply from the fruiterers'. Bough 
old turf, with a little soot and bone-meal, will do very well 
for Tomatoes in a confined spaos. Leave room for top¬ 
dressing, and give what training is required regularly. 

North House- 


ths usual remedies. Hellebore powder is the best and 
cheapest; may either bs dusted on or mixed with water 
and passed through the syringe. Ths Oodlin Moth will now 
bsla$ ing Us eggs upon the young Apples, usually in the oup 
or eye of tbs Apple. Spraying frith Paris green (a pre¬ 
paration of arsenio), used at ths rate of one pound of the 
green to 200 gallons of water, or the proportion will be 
the same for small quantities. Will require mors than 
one dressing. 

VsfitaUi OsrdML 

There should bs no French Baana in houses now, as I 
think ths hot weather has mads them unsafe tenants in 
vineries or Penoh-hodas. But if planted in pots and 
frames, French Beans may be had till they can be 
gathered on the south border outside. Draw earth up to 
Potatoes whioh ars through ths ground. Sharp's Victor 
in frames, will now bs fit to dig. This is a good boiler, 
and the quality is excellent. Sow Spinach Beet, in drills, 
15 inches apart. Bamplon makes a very nice addition to 
ths salad-bowl. Sow now thinly in well pulverised soil. 
Soarosly any covering is required, as ths seeds ars so very 
minute. I generally oover by sifting a little soil over 
with a very fine riddle. Ths plant has a whits orUp root 
like a Turnip Radish, whioh may either bs eaten like 
Radishes or bs siloed up on ths salad-bowl. It is most, 
unlikely that some seeds may fall to grofr. Where such 
failures ooonr sow again; first, thoroughly moistening ths 
•oil ths evening before; next morning draw drills and sow 
the seeds, and shads with mats or oanvas till ths seeds 

S erminate. Keep a stock in reserve of young Cucumber and 
lelon plants to fill frames as they beoome vacant. Every 
bit of glees should bs profitably utilised. Tomatoes under 
glass are pushing on fast. The attention in pinching and 
tying is very considerable. Do not be in a hurry to set 
out Tomatoes outside. We shall probably have froety 
weather with oold winds yet. Cucumbers in warm 
houses must have abundance of water both at the root# 
and also in the atmosphere. If ths roots ars starved the 
fruits will bs better. E. Hobdat. 


Very useful this oool structure has been during ths last 
six weeks. Without it many of the flowering plants would 
have lost their attract!veneaf muoh earlier than usual. 
After the Azaleas ars over the bouse will be filled with 
Pelargoniums, Fuohsias, and Heaths, the latter standing 
on a stone slab along the front of the house, where tbe> 
will have abundant ventilation, and where the man in 
charge can reach every plant to test it with his knuckles 
when he goes round with ths water-pot. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes may bs filled nofr, and kept under oover 
to grow and fill up before placing them outside. White 
Datsfe*. West Brighton Gem Scarlet "Geraniums," with 
Whits Ivy-leaved "Geraniums" and Bine Lobelias alter¬ 
nately among the front. Tbs boxes may be varied by 
dropping in a Yellow Daisy or two, or Yellow Caloeolarias, 
with Pink Ivy-leaved " Geraniums " instead of white. The 
Ivy-leaved "Geraniums" should be large enough to fall over 
the front of the box. Double-flowered Nasturtiums work 
in well along the front of the boxes for a ohaoge, and 
Creeping Jenny may be planted to fall over the front. 
Good soil must be used, and the boxes should be rather 
thickly planted. The plants 'inside ths window whioh 
have dons flowering may bs set outside to ripen growth. 
At present the windows are gay with Pelargoniums. 
When these are passed Tuberous Begonias will be coming 
in. as will also Fuobslas aod Zonal Pelargoniums. All 
things require more water now than they did a month 
•go. Small bushes of Heliotrope and Mignonette are very 
sweet. Some of the spikes of Mignonette now offered for 
sale are very fine. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The drought has been and still is very trying to many 
things. There has been unusual bruDianoy among the 
spring flowers but It has been short-lived, and, in many 
losianot*, the bulbs may soon be removed and ths beds 
got ready for the usual summer bedders. As ths soring 
has been so bright and warm, it is not unlikely some part 
of May, at any rate, may be oold and frosty, therefore 
avoid, if warning may be uttered, about putting out 
bedding plants too soon. Ths Queen’s birthday, 24th of 
May, North of London, at any rate, is quite time enough to 
think about bedding out; and in the meantime, get the 
plants thoroughly hardened by exposure all day and on 
mild nights abo. Crowded borders of Herbaceous plants, 
especially where the borders are narrow, margins round 
groups of trees and shrubs, have not been quite a auooess. 
Every four years, if the plants an to do any good, these 
borders should be overhauled,'manured liberally, trenohed 
2 feet deep, aod the plants rearranged so as to afford a 
little mors spaos to eaoh group. It would probably, In 
most oases, be Inconvenient to have larger groups of all 
the plants grown, as spsoe could not be found for thsm, 
but some of the special things might be permitted to swell 
out; and in ithls respect each might (I expect would) in¬ 
dulge his or her own taste. Personally, I should like to 
see large, bold groups of the hardiest Lillee. It Is of no 
use to plant delicate things in ths average gardens Ws 
will leave those for ths wealthy amateur who can and 
does experiment. 

Fruit Garden. 

Muoh has been written about thinning Grapes; still, 
every beginner who has no old hand to give him a prac¬ 
tical lesson baa to fight (t out, guided ohiefly by his native 
Intelligence. An object lesso n from an ohfcpraotioal hand 
who knows something of ths Vines and ths load thsy are 
able to carry is always valuable, but, failing this, the 
beginner has to do his level best with tbs information he 
has been able to piok np from papers, Ao. One of the 
wont Grapes to thin is ths Alicante—in foot, I should say 
it is ths worst, and if not taken in hand in good time it 
will be very difficult to do It at all. Out away quite two- 
thirds from large bunches. A good many berries must bs 
out from the centre of the bunob. Ham burghs, again, 
may have quits two-thirds of ths berries out out of large 
bunohes if tbs berries are to swell to a large else. Grape* 
intended to keep 'ate should be thinned more than if they 
are to be out as soon as tips. Dust Muscat of Alexandria 
over with the pollen of Black Hamburg he. Then is always 
plenty of pollen on the latter, and if the Muscats are late 
m blooming some of ths pollen must be collected from 
the Ham burghs and kept in a.tin box till required. Keep 
a sharp lock out for the Gooseberry caterpillar, and apply 


Work In ths Town Gordon. 

All but ths most tender description of bedding-plants^ 
such as Coleuses, Alteraantheras, and Insines, ought now 
to bs standing in unheated pits or frames, with more and 
more air given every day, and a little left on at night also, 
so os to harden them as muoh as possible. A very light 
shade over ths glass may bs necessary on bright, sunny 
days, but tbs more sun they can stand now the better. 
The exceptions referred to above will still require a little 
artificial heat—at least by night, if not in the daytime—aad 
even if the cuttings have not been inserted long they have 
still time to make good plants, as once rooted they grow 
very quickly, and it is seldom safe to plant out this dess 
of subject before the middle of June. Chrysanthemums 
of all classes msy now be safely exposed In tbs open air, 
having been gradually hardened off in oold frames. They 
will now. for ths most part, bs oooupylnf 5-inoh or 6 inch, 
pots, and should be getting nioely established in these 
sizes by this time. Baokward plants in small pots may 
•till be shifted on, as there will bs nothing gained, even* 
foe exhibition purposes, by getting them moved into- 
ths flowering sizes (or another month yet, and 1 
where giown for ordinary decoration or supplying out- 
flowers only, yet another fortnight will not be at all too 
late for the last shift. Soma growers give their plants an> 
Intermediate shift into 7-inoh pote, but I oannot see ths 
Utility of this at all (nnlese in the oase of exceptionally 
forward examples, or plants to bs grown on into large- 
specimens), as a strong plant in a “ large 48 (6 Inob), or 
"82” (6 inch) pot will go quite well into ths 8} loon or 
9 inch size in whioh the plants are usually flowered. IF 
dwarf plants are wanted the stook should be cut down to- 
within fl inohesof the pot about the end of ibis month,, 
and be repotted aa soon as ths youog shoots are 2 inchest 
long. Window-boxes should now be looked up, repaired* 
ana repainted if necessary. Where the boxes are to bn 
filled with soil and the plants set out therein time will Va 
saved, and a display mors quiokly obtained, if tbs boxes 
can be filled and planted at onoe, keeping them in the 
greenhouse until the end of the month; this will givn the 
things a good start. Abundance of water is now required 
by pot-plants of all kinds. Water taken from the mains is 
often very hard, and where this is ths oase it is apt to 
impart an unpleasantly white appearance to th» foliage, 
when freely used 8oft or rain water is far better, and 
though in towns this Is generally so sooty as to hs males 
for any other purpose, yet it Is just ths thing Jor gardsui 
use, and should bs oarslully preserved. B. O. R. 


THS OOM1NG WHIR'S WORK 

Extract* from a garden diary from May ISth 
to May 20 th. 

Just oommsnosd bedding out by planting ths Calceo¬ 
larias, Asters, 8tooks, and a few other things which ars 
van hardy, including a good oolleotion of Peotetemona. 
which were struok in ths autumn, and have been sheltered 
in a oold pit sinoe. It is not wise to trust to old plants of 
Peatstemons. It is true I have had thsm pass through 
the winter without Injury, but a few dosen or a few 
hundreds of cuttings occupy so little time and space that 
one need not be at the mercy of the weather. Of course. 
It is too early yet to put out anything tender, and that 
has not been well hardened. Plants which have been pro* - 
periy hardened by gradual expansion will stand 2 degs. os, 
8 degs. of frost. Syringed Roses on walk with soft-soap* 
and Tobaooo-powder. Tbs latter is as good for killing 
insects when mixed in soap and water, and syringed over ths * 
plants as when used in the form of dust. Pricked off early 
sown Primulas. Made up hotbeds in pits to bertady for 
Melons and Cucumbers. I always fill all spare pits and' 
frames with something useful after the bedding plants oan 
bs oleared out. Thinned shoots of Cucumbers in houses. 
The growth has been rapid, necessitating a good deal of 
pinching. Shifted on Chrysanthemums, using rough, 
turfy loam, enriched variously, whioh means that we are 
trying experiments with different manures. Planted a 
new house with Tomatoes. The house is only just com¬ 
pleted ; aad as the plants were waiting, they were set out 
as soon as ths borders were got ready. Tbs house has 
been built for more than one purpose. After the Tometoe* 
ate over the house will bs fUfod with Chrysanthemums, 
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followed on with Cinerarias and Primulas, and filled with 
Tomatoes again in the spring. Thinned Orapes In a later 
bouse. I hope they have set well. I have used Hamburgh 
pollen for the shy setters. Cleared off bulbs for beds in 
the flower garden, and preparing them for Geraniums, 
Ac. Have worked up a good stook of Salvia patens from out 
tings. This is a delightful blut-flowered bedding-plant 
one never has too many of. Earthed up Cauliflowers. 
Tied up Lettuces. Sowed Turnip Radishes. Planted Windsor 
Beans for last time. It is just possible, if later Beans are 
wanted, that cutting down some of the Long Pods will pro¬ 
duce a new growth and a better cropof Beane. Mulched Peas 
with manure. Set out a oouple of rows of Celery and half- 
a-doxen rows of Leeks with plants started in heat. Planted 
more Peas in succession. Dusted over Onion-beds with soot 
and nitrate of soda. Pricked out a lot of young plants of 
Anemone japonica alba. The plants were raised from 
root-cuttiDgs early in heat. Small bits of the fleshy roots 
planted like Leeks will grow fresly. I have had flowering 
plants from such root cuttings the same season when 
started early. Staked out specimen Fuchsias. These are 
splendid conservatory plants, but they have lost caste of 
late veatrs. Potted on Balsams. Looked over Peaoh.trees 
on walls to thin the shoots and fruits a little more. There 
appears to be a good orop of Plums if they will stop on. 
Large old trees woold be improved by a soak of pond or 
river water. 


3625.— Hyacinths and Tulips. — You 
may if you like keep the bulbs in the boxes, but 


TRHBS AND SHRUBS. 

CHOICE SHRUBS FOR BEDS AND 
BORDERS. 

Beyond the common tangled thickets of shrubs 
that are found in the majority of gardens, it is 
unusual to meet with any instances of special 
culture of the choicer things, which, if they 
manage to exist in the struggle with their 
rampant associates, have no possible chance of 
showing their true beauty. A general unsatis¬ 
factory appearance and lack of interest will 
always characterise our shrubberies until we 
alter our methods and realise the value of 
the many fine shrubs now in cultivation. The 
thick shrubbery should only be tolerated where 
it serves the useful purpose of providing a 
needed screen or covert. Even this need not 
be the dull, dreary, flowerless thing it fre¬ 
quently is, because vigorous trees and shrubs 
that are lovely and variable in leaf and blossom 
are plentiful. The object of this article, how¬ 
ever, is more to give a selection of choicer 


special preparation and some extra care, but 
such trouble is well repaid. The culture is 
simplified and good results are more likely to 
follow upon a plan of growing things like these 
in beds and borders, because the soil can be 
made up to their liking and there is no risk of 
other root-robbers coming in and devouring 
what was not intended for them. 

Amygdalus and Prunus.—T he practice of 
budding and grafting these on needless and 
unsuitable stocks, and the consequent inter¬ 
minable sucker nuisance, are doubtless respon¬ 
sible for the great scarcity of these, the most 
lovely of spring flowering shrubs. We want 
them upon their own roots, and then they are 
sure to make pretty bushes and handsome 
groups. The little dwarf Almond is quite one 
of the early shrubs, putting forth its glowing 
rosy blossoms in days often dull, cold, and 
cheerless. Naturally it rarely attains a yard in 
height, but spreads and suckers freely, so is not 
diihcult to increase. It ought to be a 
popular shrub. Later on conies Prunus triloba, 
with rosy rosettes studding its slender shoots. 



Hydrangea hortensis os a lawn shrub. (Sec page 140.) 


the usual way is to lift them when the leafage 
has died down, and store them in a dry 
place during the summer months. You did not 
aay whether they have been forced? If so, yon 
could not very well use them again next season, 
■o it would be better in the autumn to plant 
them out in the garden, where they will be 
useful. But if they have not been forced hard 
they can be used again for the same purpose.— 
C. T. 


3605.— Flower-pots.— If you consult the 
advertising columns of Ga&dsnino you will 
doubtless discover what you want; but, of 
course, there is no special merit in pots that are 
ornamental, and they cost more, ana also occupy 
more space. They are all very well for window- 
boxes, for spots where the common garden pots 
would be unsightly. There are maDy very beau¬ 
tiful designs in pots, and the price depends upon 
the extent of the elaboration. A good firm is 
located at Weston-super-Mare. It used to be 
Mr. Matthews, but he retired, and I forget the 
name of the present firm. Splendid things in 
the way of ornamental pots used to come from 
thin place.—C. T. 
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things, such as we might plant in groups in bids 
or borders either by themselves orassociated with 
the vigorous and finer families of hardy flower¬ 
ing plants. Not a few would admirably adorn 
the larger, bolder rock gardens. In a large 
garden I once visited, all the dwarf, choice 
conifers had been planted in the way here sug¬ 
gested, whilst the commoner types were also 
plentiful The place was altogether overdone 
with vegetation of this kind. Had flowering 
and deciduous shrubs been planted in the same 
way, the garden would nave been doubly 
beautiful and most interesting. 

Daphnes are certainly worthy of the best 
attention we can give them. The oldest, the 
best known, and moat deservedly popular is D. 
Mezereum. To see this at its best, there should 
be a group of from six to twenty plants. It is 
lovely alone, but gains in effect it interspersed 
with the Partridge Berry (Gaultheria), which 
hides the ground, has ample leafage, and is 
altogether a charming foil to the profusely- 
bloomed, but leafless bushes of Mezereon. A 
trio of choice kinds exists in D. Genkwa, Bla- 
gayana, and Cneorum. They need a little 


Upon the Plum-stock its life is a struggle, 
usually ending in death ; but ou its own roots 
we need not hesitate to plant a group. Beside 
it will come the little Chinese Plum (P. sinensis), 
a slender, graceful plant with flowers of the 

S urest white, preference being given to the 
ouble-flowered variety, although both are 
highly ornamental. 

Genistas. —Among these there are several 
species which are well adapted for the rock 
garden or choice border. They root deeply, 
and even in poor soils often do well. There is a 
lovely double-flowered form of the Common 
Dyers Weed (G. tinotoria), and it is grafted 
standard high on the Laburnum. It is infinitely 
better to plant a group in a bed or on a border. 
Beside it or near at hand would oome G. preecox, 
which is one of the most charming dwarf shrubs 
of May. It grows into a dense spreading bush, 
and each season is literally sheeted with dear 
sulphur-coloured blossoms borne in racemes. 
G. r&diata is another little-known, but pretty 
species. It is bushy in growth, with graceful 
arching shoots which are clothed with finely- 
cut leaves. The flowers appear in the axils of 
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the leaves and are of a soft canary-yellow hue. 
Last, but not least, comes the Spanish Furze 
(G. hispanica). It is a low-growing kind, rarely 
exceeding 1 foot in height, but it is hardy, if 
small, and tenacious of life, rooting deeply if at 
all favourably planted. It flowers in June, and 
the little bushes are then covered with gay 
golden-yellow blossoms. 

Rubus. —The Rocky Mountain Bramble is a 
lovely shrub, needing a wall in some localities, 
but it can be grown as a bush in many plaoes if 
planted on a sunny border. When so planted 
it will probably not exceed a yard in height. Its 
great white flowers are each nearly 2 inches 
across, like single white Roses, and they have 
the additional charm of sweet fragrance. R. 
odoratus (the purple-flowering kind) also makes 
a pretty mass, but it is, perhaps, best kept 
separate, as it is rather vigorous. The Nootka 
Bramble associates well with it, for, though not 
quite so strong growing, it can hold its own, and 
the two blend into a pretty mass, the fine single 
white flowers of this last species appearing in 
striking contrast to the purple ones, whilst the 
handsome foliage of both is worthy of admiration. 

Olearias are a numerous family from the 
Southern Hemisphere, and those that we know 
to be hardy are most ornamental, growing into 
neat bushes, and producing flowers so much 
like those of a Daisy, that they have been aptly 
called Daisy-bushes. At present the actual 
hardiness of several species is not known, and 
experimental planting with a view to testing is 
desirable, as we want all we can get of such 
lovely things as these. Concerning O. Haasti 
no doubt exists. It is a delightful shrub, 
always pretty as an evergreen bush, and during 
the latter part of summer as white with blos¬ 
som as it often is when wreathed with snow in 
winter. Though dense and dwarf, it soon 
makes a good bush or group if planted where it 
has nothiag to contend against. O. stellulata is 
better known under its original name of 
Eurybia, which clings to it, ana is likely to be 
used, although botanists now classify all under 
Olearia. But whatever it is called, it is a shrub 
that many should try in a sunny spot upon the 
rockery or border. It has small crimpled leaves 
and flowers considerably larger than those of 
O. Haasti, in size as well as shape resembling 
those of a Daisy. The flowers are pure-white, 
and they appear quite early in summer, each 
one lasting for some time. A little trouble 
would be well repaid if it resulted in a flourish¬ 
ing group, and such shrubs as these merit 
attention and encouragement. 

Cistqsrs and Heliaxthemums are well 
adapted for sunny, dry banks and borders. Of 
the first named, such species as florentinus, 
formoeus, oreticus, monspeliensis, salvifolius, 
ladaniferus, Ac., are some of the prettiest of 
flowering shrubs. Their liability to injury from 
cold in winter will check their general or 
extensive cultivation, but where they are found 
to thrive it would be wise to make them a 
feature. A slight protection helps them con 
siderably, and this is easily afforded if the best 
kinds are closely grouped. Upon mounds or 
banks they often thrive beautifully. Helian- 
themums are quite hardy, but of lowlier stature. 
In the way of dense, dwarf-spreading, profuse- 
blooming shrubs nothing can surpass them. 
They are simply magnificent in the early 
summer, and the thoughtful planter would 
blend them into some striking associations. 
They give us single and double flowers, and an 
infinite variety of shades of colour, from pure- 
white and cream to the richest yellow and 
deepest orange, from palest pink to rich rose. 
They grow so freely almost anywhere, except in 
the shade, and they are increased so easily from 
division or by cuttings, that it is surprising we 
do not see them largely planted. 

Kerri a japonic a (the Jew's Mallow) is 
another of the lovely shrubs of spring, and 
though we see it against a wall or fence, we do 
not see enough of it. It does not need protec¬ 
tion, except in very cold districts, and, there¬ 
fore, should be planted in a group. There are 
single and double-flowered kinds, the former 
being the more neglected of the two and unde¬ 
servedly despised. It is decidedlv pretty when 
s**n growing and blooming under favourable 
conditions and away from needless res trie lions. 

Hydrangeas may be grown by many more 
than thev are at present u they are planted out 
in a bed or border of good soil, wtych is well 
drained in winter, btft dp 
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ratively sheltered. In a well-drained soil and a 
situation favourable to the ripening of the wood 
in autumn, H. hortensis (see page 139) will stand 
a considerable amount of frost and not be 
injured. The type is well known, and there 
are several varieties equally fine, such as stellate, 
Otaksa, and Thomas Hogg. The Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea from America, too, is very uncommon, 
but beautiful, distinct in leafage, with handsome 
clusters of white flowers. Inen there is the 
hardiest kind of all the Japanese species—H. 
paniculate grandiflora. It should have a level 
spot, a deep soil, be annually out down, heavily 
mulched, and watered if very dry weather pre- 
vails in summer, and then during autumn a 
group will be one of the most conspicuous things 
m the garden. 

Viburnums are useful flowering shrubs and 
fairly popular—at least, the sterile form of 
V. Opulus is—but a charming and choice kind 
for grouping is V. plicatum, a native of Northern 
China. It is a shrub of great merit. It makes 
a handsome dwarf spreading bush, well clothed 
with leafage, wrinkled like that of the Wayfar¬ 
ing Tree (V. Lantana), and in the early summer 
months every branch is wreathed in clusters of 
blossoms. Individually the flowers are larger 
and whiter than those of the Snowball Tree 
(V. Opulus). 

Forsythias —The loveliest of these is the 
slender, graceful suspense. We value it as a 
plant for covering walls and fences, but many 
err in supposing it should not be planted away 
from support. It will make a bush and a pretty 
group if several are planted, its long shoots 
being as thickly studded with clusters of golden 
bells as they would be against a wall. F. viri- 
dissima is an erect growing species with yellow 
flowers similar to those of F. suspense, and it 
would not be a bad plan to let the two mingle 
with one another. 

Pernettyas are perfeot shrubs for beds and 
borders. They are evergreen, always fresh and 
neat in appearance, pretty when bearing their 
waxy blossoms, but ten times more beautiful 
when laden with their profuse crops of berries. 
The variety is great and the value of the family 
proportionate. 

Gaultheria has been mentioned casually in a 
suggested association with the Mezereon, but it 
is worthy of individual notice. There are two 
species, G. Shallon, which let alone grows a yard 
or more in height, and bears pretty white blos¬ 
soms, succeeded by berries. G. prooumbens, as 
its name implies, is of procumbent or trailing 
habit. Both are choice, and may be planted 
with good effect. 

Ruse us racemosus, or the Alexandrian 
Laurel, is a pretty shrub to associate with other 
things. It loves the shade, but is not particular 
as to soil or site, and would be found useful in 
many ways. 

If we add to these the choice dwarf Contone- 
asters and the Mabonias, and for fragrance in¬ 
clude Rosemary, Lavender, Southernwood, the 
Sweet Gale (Myrioa), and Sweet Fern Bush 
(ComDtonia), we have a selection of great value. 
The flowering season of the things here men¬ 
tioned begins in the early weeks of the year 
with the Mezereon, and concludes with the 
Hydrangeas; while through the depth of the 
winter some things are bright with berries. 

A. 


Clematis mont&na. — Ten thousand 
flowers from a plant in beauty for a whole month 
is not a bad result, at a cost of 2d. for some 
cuttings brought me by a boy six or seven years 
ago from a semi-wild plant, growing in a wind¬ 
swept village on the sea in the neighbourhood- 
Each individual flower is admirable in itself, of 

S ure-white, and from 2 inohes to 4 inches in 
iameter. It is earlier this year, its proper 
blooming period being throughout May. It has 
been trained in line to suit the house, and the 
shoots now reach 50 yards. The immense 
quantity of bloom has a striking effect, both by 
night and day. In the sun it is gorgeous, and 
at night it gives the appearanoe of snow, 
and makes one feel as if it were winter 
Its treatment with me was to plant a rooted 
cutting over the roots of an evergreen Oak, which 
has been out down to within 6 feet of the 
ground, in a soil of the poorest description, 
already thoroughly exhausted by the Oak, 
training it up this trunk, and thence onwards on 
one strong galvanised wire attached to the 
house. Curious remarks are heard in the road 


opposite the house regarding the flower: “ It 
is artificial!” “ Why is the house decorated V* 
Ac . An amateur who has been in all parts of 
the world said it was the most floriferous plant 
he had seen. Grown in a cool-house the flowers 
are even of a purer white, and then it flowers 
during March ; but in a couple of years it out¬ 
grows the accommodation a pot affords, for it 
must not be cut if flowers are wanted; but even 
after flowering its foliage is of the handsomest. 
About one in ten cuttings strike in the open ; 
this is my experience also of the larger hybrids. 
Its roots should be kept moist and cool by rough 
stones being placed over them, or by being grown 
on the north side of a wall, hanging untrained 
from which, in the sun, it is seen in perfection. 
The town of Clifton boasts some fine specimens 
running over trellises on houses.—A. Stewart. 

Two beautiful Fyrusea.— One of the 
most beautiful of all is P. Mains floribunda, a 
Japanese tree, and remarkably free blooming. 
It does not grow many feet in height, and makes 
a dense head, the flowers crowding every shoot. 
They are tender pink, the buds of a crimson 
colour, and the contrast is very charming. The 
best variety is atro-purpureum, of which the 
flowers are much deeper in colour, quite a rose- 
purple. A few examples of this Pyrus should 
be in every garden. It will grow in almost any 
soil and position, whilst it is perfectly hardy. 
Another valuable early-flowering species is P. 
Maiua speotabilis, which has, at this season, a 
profusion of large rose-tinted flowers wreathing 
every branch. It is singular that such a lovely 
tree is not more popular in gardens, as it is 
worth planting freely in both large and small 
plaoes, thriving with vigour in all ordinary 
positions.—C. T. 

3551.— Auouba japonica.— The Aucuba 
is not a Laurel, and tne two plants belong to 
distinct natural orders. The Aucuba to the 
Correacese, and the Lauras, or Bay-t ee, to the 
Lauracesa. A. japonica is known by several 
names, as the Spotted Laurel, the Gold-leaf- 
plant, Blotched-leaf Laurel, and Variegated 
Laurel. It is usually called by the latter name. 
The way to get the plants to berry is to plant 
male and female varieties together, and you will 
soon find that you will get a show of the crimson 
fruits. A well-berried Auouba possesses con¬ 
siderable beauty, and the berries remain 
bright in colour over a long season.—C. T. 

8078—Virginian Creeper and Pjrrns Japon- 

loa. —Virginian Creeper, especially Che common variety, 
will grow very freely, either from cuttings of the old wood 
in autumn, or the young snoote In summer, in the frame. 
Pyrus japonica ia more diffloult to strike from cuttings, 
but it is easily obtained from layers by pegging some of 
the young shoots down round the base of the plant.— 
E. H. 

— You ou easily raise Virginian Creeper by layering 
the thin branohee, which will root at almost every Joint. 
Pyrus japonioa may be rooted from cuttings put In firmly 
on a shady border. In two or three yean these will pro¬ 
duce good, strong plants, which can be trained on a wall 
or fsnoe.—A. O. Bctlia. 


Barliness of the season. —The eartiness 
of this season is so unusual that I think it may 
interest readers of Gardening to know the dates 
on which some Roses have flowered with me: 
Yellow Banksian on April 3rd, Rdve d’Or on 
April 12th, Marshal Niel on April 17th, 

8afrano on April 17th, Cheshunt Hybrid on 
April 26th, Jaune Desprcz on April 24th, 

The Bride on May 1st, Lamarque on 

April 29th, White Rugosa on April 30th, 

Red Rugosa on May 2nd, Alba Rosea on 
May 3rd. These Roses are all on south walls, 
with the exception of the Red and White 
Rugosa. The blooms of the Banksian, Safrano, 
Jaune Desprez, and Cheahnnt Hybrid are 
nnusually fine, those of R6ve d’Or smaller 
than usual, and the Marshal Niel poor. The 
earliest Rose to flower last year (1892) was 
R6ve d’Or on the 25th of May.—C. B. 

8682. -Sewage In a garden.— In its present state 
the sewage may be too strong, but if so it is easily dilated. 
Certainly, sewage may be applied with advantage to any 
strong rooting subject capable of taking it npaod utilising 
it, or it may be used for dressing land intended for suoh 
orope as Turnips, Oabbagee, BroooolL—E. H. 

888L —A plague of caterpillars.— Jeye’s Gar- 
1ener*s Frieud nbould settle tbe caterpillars if the 
branohee are all wetted with it. Hellebore-powder is the 
common remedy, and is either dusted among the 
branohee or.mixed with water, and syringed underneath 
the branohee. It takes two people to apply this or any 
other remedy properly. One to lift up the branohee, ana 
the other to apply the remedy with a syringe or other 
wise.—E. H. Tui 
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four or five leaves each and then stop them. The 
side growth may also be stopped at the seoond 
or third leaf beyond the bunch. Those laterals 
not having bunches on may be allowed to develop 
six or seven leaves each. It was a mistake to 
put drainage in an inside border, seeing that 
the Vines depend on watering for all the moisture 
they get. You will require to increase the 
depth of soil in the border to 2 feet.—J. C. C. 

3662.—Keeping Apples.—Of course, you 
have doubtless good reasons for keeping the 
Apples so long, but they will not be fit to eat. 
I have tasted Apples kept so long, and although 
preserving a fair exterior they have been positively 
unpleasant—at least, quite devoid of the crisp, 
juicy, and agreeable flavour looked for in 
all good eating Apples. Some of the best pre¬ 
served collections 1 have seen have been kept in 
a span-roofed house, running east to west, cool 
and equable in temperature. Coolness is of 
great importance, as if the temperature is high 
and dry at the same time the fruit will soon 
shrivel. Much depends upon the soil and 
situation of these trees, but in that question I 
cannot enter now. Keep the fruit cool—if 
damp it will not matter—and in a temperature 
that varies little. This is the best position for 
them. Look at them occasionally to remove all 
those that show signs of decay, as one bad one 
will in time contaminate many.—C. T. 

3666.—Melon “Little Heath.” —This 
is the best Melon for an amateur to grow, 
as it is more hardy than some of the varie¬ 


The greatest difficulty is with regard to venti¬ 
lating the frame, as without you make the m ist 
of the heat of the sun you are not likely to 
succeed. Qive a little air at 8 a.m., and close it 
again in dull weather at 3 p.m. ; but when tho 
sun shines brightly do not close it until five 


THE GOOSEBERRY. 

This, to many, is the best of all fruits, and one, 
according to my estimation, far too much 
neglected in even good gardens. It is not only 
the cottager’s friend, but at the same time fit 
for any nobleman’s table. The culture of the 
Gooseberry, unlike that of the Vine, entails 
little or no expense; after being carefully 
planted, all it needs is good attention in the 
wav of an annual top-dressing of rotten-manure 
and pruning, or, I might say, proper thinning 
out of useless wood. Pruning has been very 
much altered of late years ; now, in most cases, 
the bushes are merely thinned, all misplaced 
and cross branches are cut away, and as much 
fruit-bearing wood left as is consistent with the 
strength of the plant. The thinning of the 
wood is no doubt good practice when fruit in 
quantity is required and where it is used in a 
green state, but if fine, large, well-flavoured 
berries are the desideratum, the bushes ought 
to be kept quite open in the centre, and the 
main branches should stand quite apart from 
each other, thus allowing the admission of plenty 
of air and sunshine to impart flavour, which is 
so much valued in a Gooseberry. Another 
point where handsome fruit is desired is to thin 
the fruit well. This is rarely attended to, but 
are not Peaches, &c., thinned ? Then why not 
the Gooseberry ? This thinning process is all 
the more necessary in the case of bushes of 


8 o clock, and full air should be given on 
bright days by 10 o’clock. This air-giving by 

S iecemeal, as it were, is very important. Cold 
raughts can and should be avoided. A cold 
draught rushing through a house that is kept 
dosed till 9 o’clock a.m. would be likely to damage 
the foliage. Then, again, if the Vines are cared 
for, 5.30 p.m. is much too late for closing. The 
ventilation should be reduced at this season by 
3.30, and the house finally closed and damped 
down by 4 o’clock. Reduce the number of pot 
plants in the house as soon as possible.—E. H. 

- I think you will prevent the Vine-leaves 

withering if you ventilate the house earlier in 
the morning ; 9 a.m. is too late during such 
bright weather as we had in April. It does not 
give time for the leaves to get dry before the 
neat rises sufficiently to cause the scalding of 
which you complain. Should we get a recurrence 
of such weather again, you had better leave a 
little air on the top ventilators all night. Shut 
up half an hour earlier and open the top venti¬ 
lators again about 8 p.m or 9 p.m.—J. C. C. 

3669 —Stopping a Vine.— This is an easy 
part of the work of a gardener, and when the 
process is explained anyone can do it. Some 
V r in€8 are more fruitful than others, and strong, 
vigorous plants of a particular variety will be 
more fruitful than plants not so well grown. 
For instance, a vigorous-growing Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vine or a Muscat of Alexandria will 
show two and often three bunches on each 
lateral growth. The treatment I usually pur¬ 
sue is to pinch off all but one bunch, that nearest 
the base of the lateral, and stop the growth at 
the second leaf beyond the bunch. It will soon 
start to grow again, but must be stopped at 
once, continuing to stop all the fruits as fast as 
they are formed., It ia bad management to let 
the laterals grow until they have to be cut out 
with a knife. Stimulants may be applied to 
the roots until Grapes have passed through the 
stoning period. As soon as the Grapes are 
thinned they grow rapidly ; but when they 
arrive at a certain stage they stop growing 
apparently, and scarcely increase in size for 
about six weeks. This is the stage of growth 
at which the stones grow to maturity inside the 
berries ; gardeners call it the stoning period. 
The Vines are, of course, as actively employed 
in developing the berries as they are at any 
other time, only the growth is not perceptible. 
-J. D. E. 

-The leading shoot ought not to be stopped 

until it reaches the top of the house. Lateral 
shoots growing from the joints should be pinched 
in at the first leaf, which serves the purpose of 
plumping up the eyes on the main-rod. These 
will produce growths next season for furnishing 
the rod with side-spurs and give bunches of 
fruit if desirable. If the Vine has any Bide¬ 
branches these should have the point nipped out 
of each above the second leaf past the bunch, if 
any, to concentrate the energy of the Vine into 
the bunches of fruit. If there be no fruit on the 
side-shoots, pinch the point of each at the fifth 
leaf, and all lateral growths above the first leaf. 
The pinching-in of the shoots should be carried 
out when they attain the length described, 
whether the Vines are in bloom or not. It is really 
too early to use stimulants at the roots in an 
outside border; not 'until this buries are thinned 
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pendent habit, which in many seasons are so 
weighed down with fruit that it is utterly 
spoiled by lying on the ground. The spade 
ought under no circumstances to be used in a 
Gooseberry plantation. Early in the season 
apply a top-dres3ing of good rotten manure, 
thus causing the fibrous roots to find their way 
to the surface and invigorate the plant. Check 
all weed growth by means of the hoe, and there 
will be no necessity whatever to have recourse 
to digging in any form either with spade or 
fork. Rosebery (here figured) is not very well 
known, but it is very sweet and pleasant, the 
fruits green, small, and freely produced. 
Wmham’s Industry, a free bearing kind, has 
been largely planted by market growers on 
account of the early swelling of the fruit. 
Private gardeners ought also to plant this 
variety largely in the ensuing autumn, as early 
Gooseberries for pies are always appreciated. 


ties. You probably know that Melons like a 
rather heavy loamy soil, but I have seen very 
fair crops obtained from a much lighter descrip¬ 
tion of earth. In the first place cover over the 
manure in the frame 2 inches thick, then put a 
mound of the same kind of material in the middle 
of the bed 6 inches in depth, and a fortnight 
later put a sufficient quantity to cover the bed 


all over the same thickness as the mound. If 
the frame is 6 feet by 4 feet two plants will be 


enough to furnish it with growth. Do not 
give much water at first, which should always 
be warm, and after the first three weeks do not 
wet the soil within a circle of 6 inches round the 
stems, or canker may attack them, and after the 
growth reaches the sides of the frame give most 
of the water near these parts. When the plants 


3683.—Management of a Vine in a 
pot —I presume there is a reason why you have 
not planted the Vine already. If there is not, 
and the border is quite ready, why not plant it 
at onoe ? You would then get a better crop of 
Grapes next year. If you must keep the Vine 
in tne pot this season it ought not to be allowed 
to carry more than four bunches of Grapes. 
Seeing that the rods are already a good length, 
1 illowing th|m to 


you will gain nothing 
extend. [.Allow the two 
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do the Vine* need stimulating food, and not 
then if they are bat recently planted. Except 
m very dry summers, Vines growing in outside 
borders do not require stimulants in any form; 
to supply them to young Vines is only to incite 
these to make gross and immature growth, 
which cannot produoe satisfactory results in the 
shape of compact, well-finished bunches of fruit. 
—-S. P. 

-The time to stop Vines in when two 

leaves have been made beyond the bunch. Some¬ 
times the young shoots are stopped just beyond 
the first leaf, but two leaves beyond the bunch 
are better. Do not let the shoots extend beyond 
the point named before stopping, as it wastes 
the strength of the Vines to let them make 
growth to any extent that will afterwards have 
to be out back. This is the best time, from this 
onwards till the berries are stoned, for using 
stimulants. I shall give two or three dressings to 
late Grapes from this till colouring begins.— 
E. H. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

3313.— Flowers for a wall. —If “Arminel” 
ha * an old brick or stone wall full of chinks and 
with mossy growth, such a wall may be made 
exceedingly beautiful with permanent perpetual 
things at small cost and with little trouble. 
There are many things more lovely and better 
suited for the purpose than those suggested in 
the query. Having done some amount of wall 
gardening of this kind, I will give my experience 
and hope that others besides “ Arminel ” may 
find a useful hint for future guidance. In the 
garden now under my charge there are some old 
stone and brick walls that are lovely for nine 
months in the year from one plant alone—that is, 
the Common Fumitory (Corydalis intea). In the 
early days of spring it puts forth its elegant 
leafage of the tenderest green colour and as 
graoeful as a maiden-hair Fern, and then comes 
a long season of bloom, when its tufts are sheeted 
with yellow. It is readily established by sowing 
seed in a crack or ohink. To this, the original 
mantle of the wall in question, several things 
have been added, but none with greater success 
than Erinus alpinus. This gem of the alpine 
flora perishes from damp upon level ground, but 
on the wall it is happy always, spreading into 
cushions and from now and for the next few 
weeks charming in blossom. The type has 
purplish blossoms, bub there are also two lovely 
varieties, one of a bright rosy colour and the 
other pure white. They were established merely 
by scattering or blowing seed into the craoks in 
spring or early summer and when the wall was 
moist after rain. The plants appear in a few 
weeks, and flower the following year. The 
Cheddar Pink (Dianthus cassias) is a charming 
wall-plant and plentiful too in places, as, for 
example, about Oxford, where I once saw it 
blooming freely on a wall by the roadside. A 
gem of wall-plants is the Balearic Sandwort 
(Arenaria balearioa), for, not contenting itself 
with the chinks, if the wall is moist or shaded 
it creeps over the entire surface, making a close 
veil of the riohest green. A few years ago I 
assisted in building two little walls, ostensibly to 
support two banks on each side of a path. Stone 
was used, and the joint and interstices packed 
with turfy loam as the building proceeded. No 
actual attempt was made to see how pretty it 
could be adorned, but the whole thing was 
hurriedly done, and any plants that happened to 
be at hand were put in the joints as the 
wall was put up. It has been a source of 
great delignt ever since, and at the time of 
writing is such a picture as I never saw before 
There are yards upon yards (square) of the 
little Sandwort now studded with myriads of 
tiny white blossoms. Mossy Saxifrages, and 
Sedums, Ihymes, Arabis, and Phloxes, are 
perfectly happy, and even a stray piece of Gentian 
acaulis finds a congenial home, and with ite 
flowers open on a sunny day recently, I could 
not help thinking what a glorious display it 
would have made had it been planted in quantity. 
On the top of the wall, which leaned against 
the bank, tufts of Aubrietia were planted, and 
here and there they hung down the wall, making 
a rich and lovely veil of blossoms for several 
weeks. Two more things occurred to me that I 
have seen most charming on old brick walls— 
namely, the red Valerian (Centranthua ruber) and 
th • little Alpine Toadflat (Ljxuri^djkra), a gem 


among plants of the greatest beauty. One thing 
to be borne in mind is this: In endeavouring to 
establish plants upon existing walls seed will be 
far the most successful. It is useless to push 
plants into cracks with a little soil around them; 
they perish before they can establish themselves. 
The seedling makes a gradual growth, the roots 
naturally and of necessity going far down into 
the crevices and finding food and moisture 
sufficient for all vicissitudes and changes. Seeds 
of forest trees will grow upon walls and the 
plants even displaoe the masoniy. This, of 
oourse, should not be allowed, but it teaches us 
that much more might reasonably be attempted 
with flowering plants of lowly habits.—A. H. 

-The plants named will succeed in the 

position mentioned; but Pansies like a little 
shade and moisture, if possible. In addition, 
you might have many of the ordinary border 
plants, such as Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Doronicums, Hollyhocks, Perennial Sunflowers, 
&o., which would all succeed well in this posi¬ 
tion, as well as the things that you have men¬ 
tioned. As regards the wall, it depends muoh 
upon its height what would be the most suitable, 
and you can have a variety of pleasing things. 
Veitch’s Virginian Creeper would cling well, 
and it is very bright-green throughout the sum¬ 
mer, the foliage cnanging to rioh crimson shades 
In the autumn. Avoid the stronger, rampant¬ 
growing kinds. The Ohimonanthus fragrans 
granditlorus smells sweetly in the winter, when 
its curious yellow flowers are borne on the naked 
shoots. Jackman’s Clematis, remarkable for 
the deep rich blue oolour of the flowers, makes 
a fine show, and, if you care for them, you 
might have a few variegated Irises, or one 
green-leaved kind, such as Emerald Gem ; but, 
of oourse, the quantity of things planted 
depends upon the length of the wall. The 
yellow-flowered Jasmin urn nudiflorum makes a 
brilliant show with its yellow flowers, and seems 
to live in the most uncongenial spots. In the 
poorest of soils and bleakest of positions I have 
seen it thrive well, and make a great show of 
oolour with its rioh yello iv flowers. Kerria 
japonioa fL-pl. is a brilliant orange-yellow 
climber in full beauty in the spring season; 
it is commonly oalled the Jew’s Mallow. The 
Fiery Thorn, or Pyaacantha (Crataegus Pyra- 
oantha), is very often seen on walls, and bears a 
quantity of orange-scarlet berries, whilst the 
leafage is very abundant and of a dense green 
oolour. It will succeed in most places. Then 
you can have also Pyrus japonioa, which makes 
a bright display of its scarlet flowers in the 
spring months. This list includes a few of the 
common wall climbers, and all are well worth 
growing, thriving in ordinary positions. Any 
of the kinds mentioned may be selected if the 
number is too large.—C. T. 

3609. — Watering a garden.— Well, cer¬ 
tainly, it is advisable to water the garden, 
Grass, &o., and the best time to do this is in the 
evening. It is not wise when the sun is shining 
full upon the garden, and a keen east wind is 
blowing, to water the plants ; but some things 
unless watered would soon perish, especially those 
newly planted. If there is any probability of a 
frost at night, then you need not water, and in 
any case it must be done cautiously. A good 
plan is to break up the surface soil gently with 
a hoe, as it gets muoh caked during tnis hot and 
dry weather. I give my Pansies and herbaceous 
things, planted early in the spring, a good soak¬ 
ing three or four times a week, and without this 
assistance they would never make muoh pro¬ 
gress.—C. T. 

- Irrigation in a dry time when well done 

is undoubtedly beneficial; but there is a good 
deal of watering done which would be better 
undone, because it is not thorough. Merely 
sprinkling the surface in a dry time like the 
present is worse than useless. Better use the 
hoe and thoroughly break and pulverise the sur¬ 
face for it to act as mulch to check evaporation. 
There is moisture enough in the ground now a 
few inches down, and the roots will find it if 
the surface is well broken up to keep out the 
sunshine and prevent the crust from cracking. 
But there is watering which, I think, may be 
done with advantage. If recently-planted 
things are not watered they will die. Then, 
again, fruit-trees heavily laden with blossoms 
will, I think, benefit from a good soaking of water 
containing a little weak stimulant. I have gene- 
i ally found those trees the roots of which are 


kept moist set their blossoms better than others 
which had received no attention, and all trees 

S afted on dwarfing stocks must be kept moist. 

ushroom-growers generally break up the old 
beds, and mix the manure with burnt earth or 
charred material, and when well blended, using 
it as a muloh over the roots. Muoh good may 
be done where the soil is light and dry in tins 
way. Whenever it is necessary to water any¬ 
thing and the ground cannot be mulched, take 
the hoe early next morning before the sun has 
dissipated all the moisture, and break np the 
surfaoe.—E. H. 

3673— Lily of the Valley in a bed.— Of 
course it would be muoh better to thin out the 
Lilies. The cjuiokest plan would be to trench 
out the roots in belts aDout a foot in width both 
longitudinally and transversely, filling in with 
good rioh sou; but, of oourse, the neater plan 
would be to dig out the whole of the roots, 
enrich the soil, select the strongest stools, and 
replant these about 6 inches apart over the whole 
bed.—A. G. Butler. 

-- The Lilies are too thick to flower satis¬ 
factorily. Although it is late for transplanting 
them you will gain a little time if you remove a 
portion of the plants at once. Ton must, how¬ 
ever, be prepared to shade and water them for 
two or three weeks after planting. Bo treated 
they may not flower much the next year, but 
they would be muoh stronger the year after than 
those planted next autumn or spring* You 
must dig and manure the ground before planting, 
and then the plants will not want any more 
manuring for two years —J. C. G. 

-The best way of thinning Lily of the 

Valley is to take them all up and divide into 
small dusters of crowns, ana plant them from 
9 inches to 12 inches apart in fresh soil well 
manured. February is a good season for trans¬ 
planting. Another way of thinning thick beds 
of Lily of the Valley is to out out strips 
8 inches or 10 inches wide, leaving strips the 
same width undisturbed. The roots lifted may 
be planted elsewhere, and the soil made up by 
topdressing with leaf-mould.—E. H. 

-The plants certainly require thinning 

out, and you cannot expect good flowers if the 
beds are systematically neglected by being 
allowed to get so that it is impossible to dis¬ 
cover the blooms. Fifteen years is too long, and 
from eight to ten is, as a rule, quite long enough. 
You did quite right, too, giving manure, but it 
would be best to let the plants have a thoroughly 
renewed soil. Moderate shade and moisture 
suit the Lily of the Valley best, and a good 
loamy soil, enriched with manure, will afford 
excellent results. The time to plant is early in 
the autumn, just after the leaves have decayed, 
and this is the time to divide the clumps. You 
will be able to get a good lot of crowns from 
your bed, and when you plant again, put them 
about 3 inches apart, as then they will not 
become crowded together so quiokly as would 
otherwise be the case. A good dressing of well 
rotted manure on the bed after planting will be 
an advantage, and bear in mind the importance 
of plenty of water, not forgetting liquid-manure, 
which tends to promote fine spikes. Such treat¬ 
ment as this is necessary, however, of oourse, 
only if you want to get better flowers than the 
miserably thin spikes one sees as a rule in 
ordinary gardens. Under this system the plants 
will remain in condition for several years, and 
annually give a good supply of the pure white 
fragrant flowers.—G. T. 

3629.— Creepers for a trellis.— There 
are not a groat many things that would succeed 
in this position, but Veitch’s Virginian Creeper 
would grow well, and it is tidier than the other 
Ampelopsis, which are unruly and coarse. You 
might try also Jasminum nudiflorum, Glematises, 
G. Jackmanni, which I should think would do 
well. If you prepare the soil a little for the 
plants, Kerria japonioa fl.-pl. would grow well, 
also Clematis montana. As you say the soil is 
thoroughly root ridden, you must make it fairly 
good by giving plenty of manure, and after the 
plants are put in, give plenty of water during 
the succeeding weeks, to assist them to become 
well established quiokly. You could plant out 
now from pots ana get good healthy examples.— 
C. T. 

3686. — Spanish Iris. — This Iris is a 
beautiful garden flower, whioh is being more 
largely grown than has been hitherto the 
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case. It is a native of Spain and Portugal, and 
has loag been in English gardens, although 
many of the beautiful kinds are pronounced of 
Dutch origin, as the growers there have given 
much attention to bulbs in general, and Tulips 
in particular. It is a golden rule not to disturb 
them when they are once planted, certainly not 
until it is seen that they are in need of lifting. 
Irises, as a rule, hate constant disturbance at 
the root. The same cultural remarks that apply 
to this Iris apply also to the English Iris, which 
is a beautiful flower, with broad segments, and 
is a charming companion to the Spanish Iris; 
let me remind you they are both “ Spanish 
Irises.” The name “ English Iris” ocourred 
through the Dutch supposing the bulb was a 
native, having been Bent from England to 
Holland, hence the mistake. It is a misleading 
name, but it clings to the flower. Always keep 
these Irises moderately dry; a water-logged, 
overmoist spot is fatal to a healthy growth, and 
the best soil is a good vegetable mould, not too 
light, but of a medium mixture. Sunshine is 
essential, therefore keep the bulbs away from 
overhanging trees and such like, giving rather a 
drier position even than the English 
Iris. A windy situation should be 
avoided, as the slender stems get 
damaged. The bulbs flower a little 
earlier than those of the English IriB, 
and an excellent effect is got when they 
are associated with dwarf evergreen 
shrubs. I have seen some delightful con¬ 
trasts of this kind. Put the bulbs about 
3 inches deep, and if they are to be in 
beds, not less than 6 inches apart. It 
is interesting to note that the Spanish 
Iris in particular gives a good account of 
itself in town gardens, and there is now 
a large list of varieties, which vary in 
colour from clouded bronzy-yel’ow to 
white. The white and pale shades of 
blue are very beautiful.—C. T. 

3670.— Narcissus not flowering. 

—With reference to the query about 
the Double Narcissus, presumably you 
mean, writing at this late date, the 
Double Poetious. I may say that the 
great Daffodil growers have been puzzled 
by its behaviour, but I think the experi¬ 
ence of the largest perhaps of all Daffo¬ 
dil cultivators, Mr. Walker, of Ham, 
will be of value. It is the same as I 
have found, and the advice is also the 
same as I have repeatedly given. It is 
to grow the bulbs well. Some years 
ago Mr. Walker’s bulbs suffered greatly 
from blindness, but he discovered that 
this disease was due to weakness, for if 
the Double Poeticus were permitted to 
remain more than two years in the same 
situation, the number of blind flowers 
increased, but in the first and second 
year hardly ten per cent, even went 
blind. This may be cured by good cul¬ 
tivation and annual lifting. You say 
the bulbs were lifted some years ago, 
but probably they were returned to the 
same soil, with the result that the ground 
was “ sick” of Daffodils. Youshould have 
selected a fresh site and not permitted the 
bulbs to again remain years without being lifted. 
The wonder is that they have made any pro¬ 
gress. Lift them once in every year, or at least 
two years, and therefore lift them now, or as 
soon as the foliage has died down, and in the 
early autumn replant them again in freshly 
prepared soil. I think that next year you will 
find that the results will be very different from 
those that you have already experienced. I 
give a fairly lengthy answer to your query, as 
several of a similar character have been asked 
recently. A short time since an article appeared 
in Gardening which dealt with this question.— 
C. T. 

3668. — Dandelions on a tennis-lawn. 

—The beat wav of destroying these is to pull 
them up with all the root possible. And to do this 
effectually, it should be done when the ground 
is damp and soft. It has been recommended to 
cut off the tops and drop two or three spots of 
sulphuric acid on the wound. This kills the 
upper part of the plant, but the large, long- 
rooted plants may, and sometimes do, form a 
new growth at the point where the vitriol ceases 
to penetrate. The same thing may happen in 
pulling up the roots—if they break off, and any 
part of the thick root i * left in t' 
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these are things which are constantly happen¬ 
ing, and is a part of the penalty which has to be 
paid for the neglect which permits a lawn to get 
full of Dandelions. Perseverance with the weed¬ 
ing tool will get rid of them in time.—E. H. 


BOG PLANTS. 

Grass of Parnassus. 

This is an extremely interesting and prettv 
little genus of bog plants, chief amongst which 
is the subject of the illustration, Parnassia 
palustris, a native of Britain. P. nubicola from 
the Himalayas, P. fimbriata, P. asarifolia, and 
P. caroliniana from North America, have all 
larger flowers than our native species, but 
they rarely, if ever, bloom so freely or do so 
well under the treatment we usually subject 
them to in the garden. The American species 
will exist away from a bog, and I have had 
them all growing on a western exposure for 
some years, and they often bloom well. On 
marshy land or in bogs in the rock garden P. 
palustris is one of the most charming flowers we 
can at present recall to mind. It is by no means 




Ocr Readers' Illustrations : Grass of Parnassus (Parnas9ia 
palustris). Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Mrs. Newman, Hazlehurst, Haslemere. 


an uncommon plant in gardens, and when taken 
in hand and cultivated it is really surprising to 
see what a fine effect it gives. The other species 
noted above, though not so free-flowering, are 
well worth growing, especially P. fimbriata and 
P. nubicola, which are handsome, and if oared 
for and periodically raised from seed do well 
and bloom freely the second and third years. 
We grow them mostly in a moist, Bandy peat, 
and we find this answers well for all the species. 
They are readily raised from seed, and most of 
them may be increased by division. P. asari¬ 
folia, introduced from North America in 1812, 
is an extremely pretty plant, with Asarum-like 
leaves and larger flowers than the British 
species. The flowers are large, white, and pro¬ 
duced in summer. P. caroliniana, from the 
North American swamps, ' has large white 
flowers, netted with green or purple lines, and 
when doing well is very effective. P. fimbriata, 
with large, prettily-fringed flowers, is the most 
beautiful of the North American forms, and is 
well worth special care. The leaves are curiously 
hollowed out near the base and look like pedate 
leaves. P. nubicola, introduced a few years ago 
from the Himalayas, is a fine robust species, 
with large white or straw-ooloured flowers. The 


leaves are elliptic and very fine when the plant 
is healthy. P. palustris, the common Grass of 
Parnassus (here figured), has white flowers and 
cordate stem-clasping leaves. It is one of the 
freest bloomers and, in our opinion, the best of 
the genus for culture in an ordinary artificial 

bog* _ K. 

Omphalodes verna.— This should be 
found in every garden where it can be accom¬ 
modated with shade and moisture, especially 
where these conditions exist naturally. It is in 
such places that it luxuriates, creeping and 
spreading into the most lovely carpets. I have 
never seen it so happy as in some of the gardens 
in the Thames valley district. All gardens, 
however, do not possess the moisture in which 
this spring beauty delights ; but it may easily 
be grown in many a cool and shady spot too 
often barren from year to year.—E. 

3676.— Auriculas. —Do not take the offsets 
from the plants until they have formed roots. 
If they are intended to be grown in pots, then it 
will be better to plant them singly, or two or 
three together in small pots. If for planting 
out-of-doors flower pots need not be used 
at all; they may be planted in boxes or 
in hand-lights in fine, sandy soil; plant 
them in firmly, and keep in a moderately 
moist condition at the roots. Such plants, 
if intended to flower in pots next season, 
may be potted up from the ground in 
September.—J. D. E. 

-Do not break off the offshoots until they 

have bad time to produce roote, or you will lose 
a good many of them. The beat plan is to wait 
until tbe autumn, then take up the plants, shake 
away the earth, and divide them as you would 
a Primrose. You will find that by that time nearly 
all the cfTbhoote can be separated whh roote, and 
all these will grow into good plants.— A. G. Butler 

3677.— Paneies, &c., from seed. 

—Pansies, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, 
and Forget-me-nots are certainly best 
raised freshly from seed every year, the 
plants from this year’s sowing to flower 
the next. Any really good things among 
the Pansies may, however, be perpetu¬ 
ated by means of cuttings. If by Mar¬ 
guerites you mean the Pans Daisies (white 
and yellow), they are always obtained 
from cuttings, which should be inserted 
in the early autumn in a cold frame. The 
soil being light and sandy, all the subjects 
mentioned may be safely sown in a well- 
prepared bed m the open ground. Sow 
the seed at once, except that of the 
Pansies, which for spring flowering will 
be quite forward enough if sown in July 
or the early part of August. Choose a 
shady place for this last.— B. C. R. 

- If you have good varieties of 

Pansies, the way, of course, is to propagate 
these by cuttings, which strike very easily, 
as it is only necessary to make up a bed of 
light soil in a frame, and put in the cut¬ 
tings some time in August and Septem¬ 
ber. Select nice stubby side-shoots with, 
if possible, a few roots attached, as these 
go through the winter well, and form 
good plants. Keep the soil fairly moist, 
but on no account should it be too wet. 
In the following April they can be transferred 
to the places they are to occupy in the 
garden. Before doing this expose the plants 
for a few weeks before as much as possible to 
air, so as to get them well hardened, but not let 
them get injured by severe frosts. A cool, 
moist, naturally shaded position is best for the 
plants, and in dry weather give plenty of water. 
In this way you can keep up a stock of good 
pot plants, and keep them true to name when 
taking the cuttings. The time to sow seed is 
the month of July, and sow in shallow pans 
filled with a light soil, and put them in a cool 
place. They will soon germinate, and may be 
pricked out into larger pans or boxes, being in 
no hurry with the latest to come up, which 
often provide the finest flowers. In the early 
autumn put them out in the positions they are 
to oocupy, and they will grow well through the 
winter. The Sweet Williams are best treated as 
biennials, although they can be had after two 
years, but they are a trouble. Always have a 
good young supply on hand, and nothing can be 
more beautiful in its way than a mass of the 
fine double crimson, which is a lovely flower 
both for its perfect rosette shape and superb 
colour. Seed may be sown at once in a well- 
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prepared sunny bed, but it is better always to 
sow earlier than this. As, however, that cannot 
be done now sow at onoe, and when the plants 
are of sufficient size thin them out, so as not to 
get the growth weakly. In September they may 
be put into their permanent positions, and the 
following year they will flower well. Good 
kinds, worth perpetuating, may be readily 
increased by cuttings, which should be taken off 
early in the summer, and placed under a hand- 
light in a well-prepared soil. Seoure all good 
decided colours, and do not pay too much regard 
to a dwarf habit. Wallflowers are biennials. 
Raise the plants from seed in May, and 
cuttings may be put in when the plants have 
flowered. Always transplant Wallflowers from 
the sehd-bed, not letting them grow simply on 
a tap-root, as by this means the production of 
plenty of fibre is prevented. It is those that 
are well provided for in this respect that stand 
the winter satisfactorily, much more so than 
those with tap-roots. The winter plays havoc 
often with Wallflowers, but it is sappy, ill- 
conditioned plants that are the more likely to 
succumb. A very hardy kind is Belvoir 
Yellow, which is showy as well. It is necessary 
to get plenty of young plants of Forget-me-nots, 
which are very easily raised from seed. Sow in 
the open.—C. T. 

- Pansies, 8weet Williams, Forget-me-No to, Wall¬ 
flowers, and other hardy flowers are muoh better sown 
outside in a well-prepared border than in a frame. Young 
plants, as a rule, are better than old ones, though Wall¬ 
flowers may be out baok and kept for the second year. 
Paosies may be increased by outtlngs or division.—E II. 

3668. — Wire worms la a flower-gar¬ 
den. —There is nothing that will destroy wire- 
worms that will not injure the plants. The 
best way to get rid of these is to lay baits of 
Carrots, Potatoes, or French Bean 9 . I have 
caught dozens of wireworms from a small hand¬ 
ful of French Beans just buried in the ground 
and Carnation bed, marking the spot with a 
short stick, and overhauling the Beans about 
twice a week. Carrots and Potatoes are used 
in the same way.—E. H. 

- Wireworms are dreadful pests to have 

iu one’s flower-beds, and nothing but patient, 
painstaking care will get rid of them. These 
insects are very partial to Carrots when they are 
buried in the ground. You oannot do better 
than get some old ones and place them amongst 
the plants, about 2 inches under the surface. 
Mark each one with a stick, and examine them 
onoe a day, when probably you will find many 
of your enemies eating their way into the Carrot. 
You have a tiresome job before you ; but there 
is no other safe and sure remedy.—J. C. C. 

-You cannot do better than adopt the 

old-fashioned plan of getting some small 
Potatoes and make a hole in them, inserting 
them just beneath the soil. The wire worm has 
a strong liking for Potatoes, and the tubers can 
be lifted at intervals and placed in boiling water 
to kill the marauders. Look at the traps every 
day, and you will succeed in getting rid of large 
numbers. Wireworm-ridden ground is very 
difficult to deal with, and in the autumn, if this 
particular spot is much affected. I should 
remove the plants, particularly if they are 
Carnations, and give a good dressing of gas-lime, 
which has been found efficacious. Expose the 
soil well, and in the case of quite newly 
acquired ground, on top pasture, for instance, 
the usual way is to crop it with Potatoes for a 
time, so as to get it in thorough working order, 
and get rid of one of the worst pests in gar¬ 
dens—wireworms. In your case try Potatoes.— 
C. T. 

37 10.—Hiding soil in a garden.— In flower-beds I 
have seen the soil hidden in a well-kept; garden by the free 
use of the many varieties of Stonecrop. These plants are 
not deep-rooted, and when in flower are extremely beauti¬ 
ful. I do not think they rob the ground to any consider¬ 
able extent, and there is only one objection to them— 
they help to oonoeal slugs.—A. G. Bcjti.br. 


3685.— A Surrey garden.— One cannot 
but sympathise with you in some of your 
troubles; but it is what all who enter 
upon a gardening career have to contend 
with. With regard to the Cherry and Apple- 
trees, you are onneeeesarily anxious. Leave 
the branches alone, and by all means give the 
roots a good watering twice a week all the time 
the dry weather lasts. You can make a Mush¬ 
room-bed without a frame. It would be beat 
made up in the shade of a wall or building with 
a north aspect. Mind -that the manflre is fairly 
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moist when you use it. With regard to the 
Roses so recently planted, do not prune them 
at all now ; bat by giving freqaenb root water¬ 
ings and mulohing the surface soil with manure, 
encourage them to make good growth this sum¬ 
mer, which should be allowed to grow in its own 
way until the end of the autumn, when it may 
be pegged down close to the ground. Reine 
Marie Henriebte is not a good Rose for pegging 
down, because of the natural pendent habit of 
the flowers. I am afraid the Thuja Lobbi 

{ fiants are past recovery. The tnrfy soil and 
ong drought has caused the mischief. If the 
plants are dead take them away at once, and 
devote the present time to preparing the ground 
so as to get the turf more rotten by the autumn. 
Fork over the space, say, once a month, 
breaking any hard lamps to pieces. When the 
groand is moist the middle of September is not 
too early to plant such subjects as Thujas, 
providing the plants have not to make a long 
railway journey. If you think there is any 
hopes of saving the plants a mulch of Oocoa-nnt- 
fibre will do good, especially if yon thoroughly 
moisten the soil about their roots first.—J. C. 0. 


ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIA CLOWESI. 

This ia a plant asked abont by “ Odonto,” 
and he complains at the foliage becoming 
so very yellow. Now, to admit the truth, 
it does get very yellow if exposed to a great 
deal of sunshine; bat the kind named here 
is not so much liable to become tarnished 
as the forms known as M. spectabiiis and 
Moreliana. M. Clowesi flowers in the autumn 
months, even in the months of October and 
November, so that a good exposure to the, 
light may be given without fading the green from 
its bulbs or its leaves. It is now considerably 
more than half a century ago since its flowers 
were first seen iu our gardens ; it blossomed first 
with the gentleman to whom it is dedicated, 
and it is at once one of the most useful and 
pleasing species in the genus. It is erect in 
habit of growth, when strong the bulbs being 
quite 4 inches in length, oblong, tapering 
upwards, and bearing a pair of leaves some 
18 inches long, which, together with the bulb, 
are of a bright cheerful green. If allowed to 
stand fully exposed to the suu, I have seen them 
become a rich orange-yellow, and this colour 
do os detract from the flowers, these being in the 
sepals and petals of a rich deep - yellow, 
blotched and marked in a transverse manner 
with chestnut-brown, the fiddle-shaped lip 
being white in the apical part, deep violet- 
purple at the base. One variety of this 
plant is called Lamarckiana, and it is a 
very desirable form, having larger flowers than 
the type ; the sepals and petals broader, and 
the lip muoh larger aud leas constricted in the 
middle. There are also one or two other well- 
marked forms; some having far denser spikes 
of blooms than others. Now “ Odonto ” wants 
to know particulars of how to grow this plant ? 
This is ao easy and simple matter, if you have 
the right amount of warmth for it, for although 
this Orchid is said to oome from the Organ 
Mountains, in Brazil, it does not reach a great 
altitude, and it likes to be accorded as much 
beat as Cattleya Mossiee, and it likes to be hung 
up best; so if you have this plant in a pot it is 
best suspended in a position where it gets full 
light, but so as it can be shaded from the burn¬ 
ing influence of the snn. Drain the pots well, 
because when growing they require a large 
amount of water to their roots, which should 
have ample means of getting away quickly. A 
nice damp atmosphere is also requisite. When 
the plant is coming into flower it may be re¬ 
moved from the roof and be stood upon the 
stage, when, if care is taken, the flowers will 
maintain their gaiety until near the end of the 
year ; in fact, I have had the plant in flower at 
Christmas, and the flowers still in quite a fit 
state to be presentable on the table at this time. 

Matt. Bramble, 


AERIDES CRISPUM. 

I am in reoeipt of a side spray of flowers of the 
above-named plant from “ Memo,” saying he 
has a plant with three spikes, and he says I 
never say a word about the various members of 
this genus ? Well, I have been somewhat lax in 


my remarks upon the various species of Adrides, 
perhaps because I have always considered them 
out of the usual run of plants which my readers 
dabbled in, but seeing that there is no telling 
what sorts you really do take up with, I must 
extend my radius somewhat so as to include 
some of the East Indian kinds. Now I am very 
glad to find there is some of the old love for 
these Aerides still to be found amongst growers, 
for they, in company with Vandas, are still 
amongst the most beautiful of orchidaceous 
plants, and since it has been proved that 60 degs. 
in winter is quite hot enough for them, saving a 
few species which require some 5 degs. more 
heat to carry them safely through the winter 
months, anyone having a stovehouse may grow 
them, for they will thrive along with a mixed 
assortment of stove plants even better than 
the majority of Orchids. They are erect and 
upright in growth, and thus the plants main¬ 
tain themselves amongst the various plants 
in a stove, and do not become smothered 
up and buried beneath the foliage of the sur¬ 
roundings ; and A. crispom is one of the very 
best for this, as also are the varieties A. crispum 
Warneri and A. crispum Lindleyanum: and 
these would appear to constitute a section of the 
genns noted for having the erect stems, of a 
blackish-violet, and somewhat broad and short 
leaves. They have long spikes of bloom, whioh 
are frequently branched, bearing numerous, 
very large, fragrant flowers, rosy-purple and 
white, and which last in perfection a very long 
time. Now this plant and its variety, Lindley- 
annm, are mixed in a great measure; but the 
usual difference lies in the typical plant having 
a racemose infloreaoenoe, or with simply a short 
branch or two at the base : but the variety has 
long branches, and the flowers are larger and 
brighter in colour, whilst Warneri ia so 
thoroughly distinct that no one can mistake it, 
the growth being slender, and the leaves set in 
an ascending manner, and the racemes set with 
numerous slightly smaller flowers. Grispnm 
and its variety Lindleyanum are both found in 
the Neilgherry Hills, as I have frequently been 
told by my friends who have been there ; bat I 
have no idea whenoe the plant called Warneri 
oomei. This, perhaps, is from a warmer spot in 
this vast oonntry, and my inference ia drawn 
from observing that it likes a slightly hotter 
place in the winter months. They should be 
potted in sweet Sphagnum Moss alone, the 
drainage good, and De treated to a good moist 
atmosphere. Matt. Bramble. 


3672. —Zygopetalum Mackayi.— This is 
a good old Orchid and well known to cultiva¬ 
tors. It is not difficult to grow well. I find the 
plants do best in the Cattleya-house and must be 
kept shaded from bright sunshine. The plant 
requires a good-sized flower-pot, and should be 
planted in good fibrous peat and some Sphagnnm 
added to it. The pots must also be well drained. 
All the bulbs do not make growths ; the leading 
bulbs only do this, and they usually make but 
one in a season. They flower in the winter, the 
flowers being produced on strong upright spikes, 
and last a. very long time in good condition; 
some varieties produce much more beautiful 
flowers than others. The flowers have yellowish 
green sepals and petals, marked with purplish- 
brown, the lip is white, beautifully marked with 
blue lines and spots.—J. D. E. 

3679. —Ccslogyne eristata —It is not 
necessary to repot this Orchid annually ; it may 
be repotted every second year. Small plants 
may be repotted annually. They do not like 
too muoh sunshine upon them when making 
their growth, but should be placed near the 
glass roof. I usually plaoe them ou the north 
side of the house. It is fonnd that they do 
better with some fibrous yellow loam mixed 
with the Orchid peat. It is not usual for the 
plants to produce a second set of flowers after the 
first have faded and been cat off. The plant 
starts into active growth immediately after 
flowering, and these growths will, of course, in 
time form new bulbs. They should be repotted 
just before this growth begins; if done when the 
growth is so far advanoed as it is now, the plants 
wonld doubtless experience a considerable check. 
—J. D. E. _ 

8612. — IAme-water and worms.— The lime- 
water should be olesr, and drawn off from the sediment. 
It Is a very harmless remedy, and may be applied to most 
pleats without fear of injrtrf net results.—0. T. 
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are so largely sold in our streets daring early 
spring for room decoration. Very beautiful 
they are, and their sad fate is, too often, 
to die away rapidly from the combined 
'‘fleets of gas and want of water. Bat, with 
care, they may be reserved from year to year, 
without any artificial heat, if a small greenhouse, 
or even a spare bedroom or bathroom, not 
lighted with gas, oan be used for them. The 
first thing to be done, as they go out of bloom, 
is to pick ofl each flower as it fades ; this is an 
invariable rule with all blossoms, for seed- 
bearing exhausts a plant much more than bloom¬ 
ing, and few flowers can be expected next year 
on any plant which is allowed to go to seed. 
Ericas make their fresh growths directly after 
they blossom, and should be kept as warm and 
moist as possible at the time they do this ; in 
fact, this is the only season of the year in which 
they will bear moist fire heat without injury to 
their constitutions. Directly after flowering, 
then, they should be removed to the greenhouse, 
and allowed to stand on damp ashes, or damp 
atones, to give the moist atmosphere they need 
at this time, as well as a thorough supply of 
water. It is an invariable rule with all Ericas 
that they must never at any time become dust 
dry, or their fine hair-like roots will perish, and 
the plant will probably die, or beoome a miser¬ 
able object. Growing in peat as they do, they 
should have plenty of water given them at a 
time, so as to thoroughly saturate the whole 
hard ball, and if the plant should be in a very 
■mall pot, it is well to give it a slight shift 
directly it hps bloomed, to give room for the 
formation oi healthy roots. In potting, the 
ball of soil must not be broken, only the drainage 
removed, and thorough drainage arranged in the 
new pot, which must only be slightly larger than 
the first. Having covered lhe drainage with 
the rougher parts of the peat, and this with a 
little fine soil and sand, place the ball of roots in 
* he new pot (which must be well scrubbed in¬ 
side ami out and dried before using) and ram 
down all round the plant some compost com¬ 
posed of fine peat and silver sand. Great 
firmness is necessary in potting Heaths (or their 
delicate roots will not be able to grasp the new 
soil), and a space of at least three quarters of an 
inch should be left empty at the top, to hold 
the necessary water, the surface being made 
firm and even. Having been watered, and 
placed in a warm, close atmosphere, the Erica 
should be left alone, and not watered again 
until the surface soil is dry enough not to soil 
the finger, for overwatering before the roots 
have had time to grasp the new soil will be 
likely to rot them. When the new shoots have 
become pretty firm, and are no longer growing 
rapidly, the plant should be placed out-of-doors, 
in a shady spot, standing on damp ashes, and 
kept regularly watered throughout the summer. 
At the end of September (or before in a cold 
season) the Erioa should be placed again in a 
greenhouse, or a bay-window, from which frost 
is excluded ; there it will form buds, and flower 
in the spring. If no greenhouse be available, a 
tolerable substitute for the moist air of a glass¬ 
house may be made by covering a large old trav 
or flat bath with Coooa-nut-fibre or Moss, which 
should be constantly kept damp, and standing 
the plants on the moist bed, without, how¬ 
ever, allowing them to be in water. This 
arrangement in a bath-room window can be well 
carried out, but in severe frost Ericas should be 
placed at a distance from the window, in a warm 
bedroom, no gas being burned in it.—J. L. R. 

3031. — Climbing Roses. &c., for a 
house W&1L —Souvenir de la Malmaison is not 
a climbing Rose, although worth growing for 
its exquisite blossoms, wnich are borne earlier 
and later than most other Roses, often opening 
in November during a mild season, and again in 
May. Few climbing Roses would do well in a 
north-east aspect, except that moat useful Rose 
Gloire de Dijon, which can be well grown at any 
point of the compass. Others, such as Hom£re, 
and the sweet old China Monthly Rose, may do, 
if the situation be not too muoh exposed to the 
winds of winter, but if so, it would be wiser to 
substitute other creepers, suoh as Ampelopsis 
Veituhi, with magnificent autumn foliage of 
every hue ; Clemai is montana, with white starry 
blossoms, borne in the greatest profusion in 
a yriug ; Yellow Jasmine, and others. Thorough 
preparation of soil, with old manure dug in, and 
car fjl planting, are essentials to the well-being 
of all creeper*, —J,‘ L. R rmm 
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THE DUTCHMAN’S PIPE (ARISTOLOCHIA 
8IPHO). 

It is a pity that this, one of the handsomest 
climbers we possess, should be so little known 
or appreciated in this country. Its beauty con¬ 
sists in the large, heart-shaped, bright-green 
leaves, which measure, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, as much as 7 inches in diameter 
The plant is common in North Germany, and is 
perfectly hardy ; it will grow under any aspect 
and in any fair soil. The specimen shown in 
the photograph is trained up the side of a house, 
over and among the underlying Ivy. As the 
Aristolochia does not attach itself to walls, it is 
best to train it up trellis or wire-netting, and it 


plants may be stood upon a bed of coal ashes in 
a shady part of the garden, but must not be 
allowed to suffer from want of water. The best 
time to pot them, if this operation is required, 
is when growth is being made, and, as a rule, 
early in July is a good period for this work 
The soil should be composed principally of peat, 
and this should be of good quality, otherwise 
the plants will not thrive well. The reason of 
this is that the annual repotting is not neces 
sary, as in the case of many soft-wooded things 
The plants should be repotted into pots 2 inches 
larger, and the soil made quite firm, using for 
the purpose a potting-stick, as if it is at 
all loose good growth will not be made. The 
pots must be thoroughly well drained. Put in 
plenty of crooks, one or two large ores in the 
bottom of the pots, and over them the smaller 


Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) and Ivy on a house wall. 


is, therefore, particularly suitable for covering 
verandahs or summer-houses. As an extremely 
handsome, hardy, quick-growing plant, of the 
easiest cultivation, it certainly merits more 
general attention than it receives. The flower 
is inconspicuous, appears in early summer, and 
has a fanciful resemblance to the bowl of a Ger¬ 
man pipe on a short bent stem. Hence it is 
bracketed in the catalogues as the “ Dutchman’s 
Pipe.” The Germans call it the 41 Pfeifen- 
strauch.” It is deciduous. W. 


3804 —Ericas after flowering.— Care- 
fully remove all faded flowers, taking especial 
care not to pull out the young shoots, and re¬ 
turn the plants to the pit or house from whence 
they came. Keep them well watered, as upon 
this point depends thsin--successful cultivation. 
When ti^e summer a^proa^hqp LsjAypHed 


one?, so that the soil cannot wall get water 
logged. After the orocks put a little of the 
rougher paits of the peat, aud mixed with the 
peat should be a fair portion of sharp silver 
' sand. Before repotting take care that the soil 
is not dry, and if this is the case it must be 
made thoroughly moist by soaking it in a pailful 
of water. After repotting pnt the plants in a 
frame and stand them on a layer of coal-ashes 
to prevent worms entering the bottom of the 
pots and disturbing the drainage. Give water 
also cautiously after wateriog During the 
summer it is of the utmost importance not to 
allow the plants to get dry. If they remain ■? 
for any length of time they seldom recover pro- 

I perly, and they should not be exposed if the 
summer is wet and cold, as it sometimes is.— 
C. T. 

- Probably this query refers to an Erica 

1 hyeiralis, or one of the other varieties which 
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3607. —Treatment of Palma.—A* re¬ 
gards pots for Palms, both the stronger and more 
weakly growing kinds will succeed with lesser 
root space than the majority of pot plants. If, 
however, you wish to get specimens, then 
more liberal treatment may be advised when 
the plants are young. A very good time for 
potting Palms is the present, and for such 
kinds as Cocos Wedde liana, pots two sizes 
larger will be quite sufficient for the plants, 
and the best soil to use is a good yellow loam ; 
but in loam of ordinary character they will 
succeed well, and to the compost should be added 
a fair portion of silver-sand. Drain the pots 
by putting in the bottom a few crocks, and I 
make the compost firm, as Palma, like Ericas 
ard hard-wooded plants generally, do not like 
loose soiL Such Palms as Chameerops humilis, 
C. Fortunei, Latania borbonioa, Rhaphis flabel- 
liformis, etc., do not require a high tempera¬ 
ment ; a greenhouse will suffice for their 
growth. If they are not wanted of very large 
size in future pottings a good plan is to take 
the plants out of the pots, and after removing 
some of the old ball carefully return them again 
to the same size. The pots must, of course, be 
well cleaned and dried before again beiog used. 
After repotting keep a warm temperature main¬ 
tained to assist them to get established quickly 
and syringe freely. Water cautiously at first, 
but afterwards more liberal supplies may be 
given. Daring the summer months j| is impor¬ 
tant to give shade, as when the sun shines full 
upon the foliage it gets scorched, and the beauty 
of the plants is thus destroyed. This is a very 
good time to purchase a few good healthy 
plants to commence with. Remember also that 
if the plants are used in rooms or such places 
the foliage must be kept continually sponged, 
to prevent accumulations of dust, which are very 
hurtful—C. T. 

-“Jane” does not say whether or not these 

Palms are used for room deooration, but if so they 
will require more care than in an ordinary con¬ 
servatory, where most Palms will do well, if 
regularly watered, and allowed a warm tempera¬ 
ture. Palms in dwelling-rooms should be sponged 
every week, for the dust soon accumulates on 
their broad leaves, and interferes with their 
health. Great care is also necessary with regard 
to watering Palms, which should never at any 
season of the year be allowed to become dust- 
dry, but they need [a great deal more water 
during the summer, when they make their 
growth, than they do in the winter season. The 
best rule is to place the finger on the top of the 
soil when in doubt, and supply water enly when 
this is dry enough to leave no stain on the skin. 
But when water is given it must be supplied in 
sufficient quantities to run through the pot, the 
saucer in which it stands being emptied an hour 
after watering, for the plants must on no aooount 
stand in water. Potting may be done best in 
spring, but Palms do not often need potting, 
and are best in small pots for this size. They 
should have a mixture of two parts peat to one 
of leaf-mould, with plenty of silver sand, which 
should be tightly rammed round the ball of 
roots without disturbing them, except to remove 
the drainage. Palms need exoellent drainage; this 
should be carefully arranged as follows: Cover the 
hole of the pot with a pieoe of crook, the oonoave 
side downwards, and place over this several 
smaller bits, so as to keep a clear egress for 
water. The crocks should be covered with a 
bit of Moss dipped in soot, to keep insects out, 
and then with the rougher parts of the peat, 
reserving the finer soil for the upper part, and 
pressing this firmly home with a blunt potting- 
stick. Enough room should be left at the top 
for watering purposes, and all made firm and 
smooth with a sprinkling of silver sand to finish, 
as this helps to prevent the peat from “ green¬ 
ing n —i.e , becoming mossy and sour. Palms 
when repotted require damp heat for a time to 
enable them to make fresh roots. If a conserva¬ 
tory be not available the plants should be sent 
to a horticulturist's for two or three months, 
and then carefully hardened to the outer air, 
which is not difficult in July or August. They 
will do well for years in a sitting-room, if once 
well established and regularly cared for, even 
standing (at least some of them) a little 
occasional gas, which" usually is fatal to plant 
Digitized by nQl£ 


life. Soot-water in a thin state will help to 
support them if in rather small pots, but it 
should not be given unless the plants are in full 
growth, and then not more than twice a week 
at the outside.—J. L. R. 

3627. —Cyclamen culture-— It is a bad 
practice to put the bulbs in the open air. They 
should be kept indoors till the foliage dies off, 
watering them carefully. When the leaves die 
allow them to remain for a fortnight without 
water, then shake away all the old soil, and re¬ 
pot in a nioe free compost of two parts fibrous 
foam and one part leaf-soil, with a r liberal addi¬ 
tion of white sand. Water only when the soil 
is quite dry till the young leaves appear, and 
then more freely. Plenty of flower-buds will 
then form during the autumn mo a the. You 
may certainly use a little bone-dust in the oom- 
post.—J. C. JB. 

3606. —Hydrangeas for market.— The 
common H. horvensis and paniculate grandiflora 
are most largely grown for the London markets. 
The latter has become very popular during the 
last few years, and when really well grown 
makes good prices during the latter part of May 
and through June. H. hortensis can be had in 
bloom a month earlier, and with high culture 
produoes enormous heads of bloom in 6-inch 
pots. The white variety, Dr. Hogg, is also 
grown to a considerable extent. Cuttings strike 
freely in oold frames if they aie taken just as 
the wood matures. To obtain large heads of 
bloom, the cuttings should be inserted singly in 
small pots, shifting them at the turn of the year 
into 6-inch pots, using good loam, with a liberal 
addition of rotted dung or some concentrated 
stimulant. Liquid-manure must be given freely 
as soon as the flower-trusses form. H. pani¬ 
culate requires a longer period to bring to good 
marketable size. The young plants are best in 
the open air through the summer, pruning them 
in hard, and putting them into their blooming 
pots in January. For early bloom constant 
warmth is, of course, required.—J. C., Byfieet. 

3667. — Malmalson Carnations. —These 
are easily grown and soon form large specimens 
if they are treated as greenhouse plants. I had 
one plant only die thi*f ear, and have no doubt 
that its death whs owing to careless watering. 
A plant may get overdry and the fine, delioate 
tips of the roots perish. The gardener observes 
his plant in distress, and finding it is caused by 
dryness at the roots, he pours water into it 
freely, with the result that the plant cannot 
take up the water, and instead of holding back 
from the free use of the water-pot, more and 
more is given, the roots perish altogether, and 
the plant dies outright. This, 1 know, is the 
cause of the death of some Malmaisons ; others 
are killed by a wire worm getting to the part of 
the stem underground. The plants like good 
rich potting soil, composed of fonr parts good 
fibrous yellow loam, one part leaf-mould, and one 
part decayed manure with a portion of coarse 
white sand. Borne persons overpot their plants; 
this is a grave error, and if not carefully watered 
after may be the cause of the death of some. 
Water the plants when they really need it, and 
this can be ascertained by tapping the sides of 
the flower-pots with the knuckles of one hand, 
using the water-pot with the other. Do not give 
manure-water to any plants until it is seen that 
they have filled their pots well with roots.— 
J. D. E. 

-Very likely a wireworm had found its 

way into the pot, or the egg may have been in 
the soil when the plant was potted. These 

S lants also occasionally collapse in the way 
escribed if overwatered, and as it was so full 
of buds, very likely it may have had a little too 
much sometimes. These, and indeed all Car¬ 
nations, when grown in pots, should never have 
any water given them as long as the soil remains 
even slightly moist. The drainage ought also 
to be free, and the soil—a sandy loam is best— 
be compressed quite firmly in the pots. If any 
of these points are neglected the plants are 
very liable to become water-logged at the root, 
and then death is certain to ensue sooner or 
later.—B C. R. 

-These are far more difficult to grow well 

than many suppose, but it is worth trying to 
get good flowers, as they are very popular. I 
will give you a brief code of treatment followed 
in gardens. The flowering-time of the plants is 
April and May, and when finished blooming, the 


usual course is to plant them out in the open, 
as this promotes a well-ripened growth. Layer¬ 
ing is done as for the ordinary kinds. When 
the layers are rooted, which is in.September, they 
are potted, 5-inch pots being the size used. A 
good loamy soil will form the best compost, and 
it should be mixed with a fair proportion of 
sharp silver-sand, also some charcoal to keep it 
sweet and open. Meanwhile, prepare a site for 
them in the open, laying down a layer of coal- 
ashes on the surface to prevent worms getting 
into the bottom of the pots and disturbing the 
drainage. Water thoroughly, and in the month 
of November remove them indoors, and another 
shift into 7-inch pots is given. During the 
winter months the plants must not be coddled 
in any way, but given abundance of air, and 
the soil only just kept sufficiently moist. Too 
much moisture is fatal The plants may be 
grown also as perpetual-flowering Carnations 
are treated. I do not know your accommoda¬ 
tion, but this will doubtless be the better plan 
for you. The general treatment is similar. 
Always keep the plants cool, hardy, and water 
cautiously. It is doubtless through too much 
water that your plant has behaved in the way 
described.—C. T. 

Watering indoor plants with cold 
water. —In page 15, Yol IX., of Gardening, 
there is an article by a correspondent, “ B,” 
under the above heading, where he brings fact 
and argument to prove that “ undue importance 
has been attached to watering tender plants 
under glass with water of the same tempera¬ 
ture as that in which the plants have Been 
grown.” He mentions the case of a large house, 
filled with tender tropical plants “ in admir¬ 
able condition,” where for ten years there had 
been no other means of watering than with 
water contained in a large tank with no pro¬ 
tection from the weather, a considerable amount 
of water being required, even in winter, when 
the tank was often covered with ice. He also 
remarks: “If cold water exercised a very 
injurious effect on the roots and foliage of 
tender plants—as it is often supposed it does if 
plentifully used—there would be certainly an 
end to Cucumber-growing in many of the 
London market gardens, where the only water 
obtainable is taken oold from the tap.” For 
some years I have used almost exclusively oold 
water to Cucumbers in house, pit, and frame 
with satisfactory results. At the present time 
I have Cucumbers in a hot-bed, growing 
luxuriantly, that are watered and syringed 
wholly with cold water from the tap. It is my 
opinion that where all the warm water for 
watering and syringing has to be taken from 
the kitchen boiler, and where a full supply 
cannot always be obtained (the water being 
required for kitchen and other household 
purposes), the fear of using cold water for the 
purpose is often indirectly the cause of red- 
spicier.—L. C. K. 

3857.— Oelsia cretica.—You should be 
able to get seed of this plant at any good nur¬ 
sery, as it jg»aot unoommon now, although at 
one time wiilittle seen. The Celsia is a near 
relative of the Mulleins, and is not hardy, 
although as an annual it may be made exoellent 
use of in the flower garden during the summer 
months. When thus to be grown, the seed 
must be sown early in the year in gentle heat, 
and grown on as for half-hardy annuals in 
general, being when ready to go out good-sized, 
robust examples. If you require the plants for 
the enriohment of the greenhouse—and it is ex¬ 
oellent for this purpose—the best way is to sow 
seed now, and get the plants out for the beet 
part of the summer, if possible, and pot them up 
in the autumn. It is not necessary to force 
them at all, and the plants when in full bloom 
are very ornamental, the flowers, rich-yellow, 
produoed freely, and making a fine show. It is 
a pity one does not see the Celsia more in s m a ll 
gardens.—C. T. 

-Apply to Mr. W. Thompson, 86, Tavern-etreet* 

Ipswich.—A. H. 

-I do not know where seed of this plant is to be hadU 

bat if “ R 8." likes to send me his address, under cover t* 
the Editor, I oan pat him in the way of obtaining young 
plants of this apparently rare bat charming subject.— 
BOR. 

8W0. —Treatment of an Oleander.— It will tend 
to make the plant bushy il the point of the shcot is 
pinched oat. Turfy loam two-thirds, one third leaf- 
mould. with sand enough to make it fairly porous, will 
grow Oleanders well. The plants require a good deal of 
1 water at times, so the dminsirs must be right.—E. H. 
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NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

LUOUUA GRATISSIMA. 

The limited extent to which the cultivation of 
this handsome flowering shrub (here figured) has 
attained since its introduction some seventy years 
ago would lead one to the conclusion that it does 
not merit any particular notice by lovers of the 
very few really good plants that are to be seen 
in gardens. Such, however, is far from being 
the case, for wherever the culture of temperate- 
house plants is attempted, there the Luculia 
should find a congenial home. It may be grown 
in a greenhouse which accommodates the majority 
of plants coming under that designation, but it 
is not so much at home in such a house. A 
house which is suited to Camellias, and where 
the surroundings are such as to be conducive to 
a healthy and vigorous growth in the case of 
these plants, is also calculated to suit the 
Luculia remarkably well. This may to some 
seem strange when a temperate-house has been 
more particularly recommended, but it must be 
borne in mind that when Camellias tare making 
their growth they delight in a fair amount of 
warmth and plenty of moisture. If the Luculia 
is given such a house it should be placed in a 
position where not liable to suffer from sharp 
currents of air, nor should it be too much 
exposed to the sun’s rays during the middle of 
the day. A Conservatory wherein the majority 
of the plants are growing in beds rather than 
in pots or tuba will be an excellent 
place for it. If a space of wall 
has to be covered where it is p< s- 
aible to plant the Luculia out 
without the opposite extreme of 
too much soil, there it may le 
grown with every prospect of sue - 
cess. It is more adapted for 
growing in beds and borders than 
in pots, yet, as indicated in a 
previous sentence, the opposite 
extreme must be avoided, other¬ 
wise there will be a tendency o 
make rank wood, which will 1 e 
unprod uctive of bloom. As regard s 
soil, it does better in peat than in 
loam. Light loam will suit, bit 
any tendency to a heavy reten¬ 
tive soil should be avoided at all 
times. Light fibrous loam ai d 
peat of good durable character 
in equal parts, with the additicn 
of coarse silver or river sand, 
would make a capital mixture for 
it; lime rubble and charcoal would 
likewise be good additions. The 
pruning should be seen to after 
flowering ; some in most instances 
will be found necessary ; it 
thrives well when pruned rather 
hard, but I would prefer a more 
moderate course. Before pruning 
it is a safe plan to let the plant get 
dry at the root to prevent exhaustion by its 
bleeding. The strongor shoots should be stopped 
so as to regulate the growth before they become 
too much advanced. P. 


colour should also be included. The best way with 
these Stocks is to sow thinly in shallow seed-pans, 
raise in a steady heat, and remove to a cool-house 
or pit as soon as the plants have fairly de¬ 
veloped their seed leaves. Great care is neces¬ 
sary to avoid damping off; this will occur if the 
young plants are kept in a moist atmosphere, or 
if kept too freely watered. A dry position with 
a free circulation of air (not necessarily cold) 
and a moderate supply of water will be found 
the best. As soon as fit for pricking off, three 
or four plants should be put into a 4i -inch pot, 

I using good light loamy soil and leaf-mould. This 
size of pot will be found better than a smaller 
one, no further labour being afterwards required 
in repotting, as they will flower well in the size 
advised. In cultivating Stocks in pots many 
, make the common mistake of supplying the 
plants with too much water before the pots are 
fairly well filled with roots. For instance, if 
one watering be given when the seedlings are 
pricked off, no more will be needed until the 
soil is quite dry ; not even a damping overhead 
is advisable. The young plants, it is true, will 
droop, but this never neea cause any anxiety ; 
they will come round quickly enough and in a far 
more satisfactory way than when coddled too 
much. When the flower-spikes begin to show, 
then more water can be given in safety with occa¬ 
sional applications of -weak liquid-manure. 
When the first flowers unfold the plants may at 
once be placed where they will remain whilst in 


ANNUALS FOR POT CULTURE. 

Where the room is all too limited for the pro¬ 
per cultivation of permanent plants, whether 
aoft-wooded or such as are of hardy and endur¬ 
ing growth, more dependence should be placed 

upon annuals for purposes of decoration during 
the spring, summer, and autumn months, more 
particularly the two last named seasons of the 

2 ear. For the early spring-time the seed would 
ave to be sown the previous autumn, frame 
protection being provided during the winter 
months. Annuals for pot culture must be 
divided into three heads—viz , hardy, half-hardy, 
and tender. Of the first named there is a good 
number of kinds that are particularly well 
adapted to the purposes in view, and which if 
•own at once will give a good return in the 
•horteat possible space of time. Some of the 
best of these are the following: Ten-week 
8tocks in various colours. In the oase of these 
I have myself kept to the large-flowering scarlet, 
purple, and white varieties; these are very 
reliable and afford for all practical purposes three 
as distinct colours as one could desire. The 
habit, too, of this strain is excellent for pot 
culture. For later floweriqg the East Lothian 
strain of Intermediates ih the^dwti’ij^"’ 11 - J -* 


[lent for pot 
Sast Lothian 
.nctfliadsa of 


Flowering-shoot of Luculia gratissima. 

bloom. A few weeks previously it will have 
been possible to grow them out-of-doors (or at 
least in a frame with the lights on at night) in 
the case of the Ten-week varieties, whilst the 
East Lothian forms will, of course, have a long 
period in the open before they flower. 

Mignonette seed of such approved kinds as 
the French variety Machet, Miles’ Spiral, 
Crimson King, Dwarf Erect, and Garaway’s 
White, if sown now will provide a most useful 
lot of plants that will come into flower before 
the outdoor stock, and in succession to the 
autumn sown stock. Mignonette-seeds should 
always be sown in the pots in which the plants 
will afterwards flower when the growing of 
a serviceable decorative stock is the primary 
object in view. Repotting into larger pots 
only involves unnecessary labour, absorbing 
time which might be more profitably devoted 
to other things. It is, of course, essential to 
give shifts when growing larger plants as 
standards or as extra-sized bushes. For most 
practical purposes what are termed 48’s and 
32’s will be found the best sizes to use ; 
smaller pots involve more labour in watering, 
larger ones give too much soil, with a disposi¬ 
tion on the part of the plants to die off when 
the soil is overmoist and the seedlings not 
arrived at a good size. The soil should be 
chiefly loam, the best being that which is of a 
friable nature, neither too heavy nor too light; 
when too heavv some leaf-mould should be 
added. This soil should, if possible, have some 


lime rubble that has been powdered down fairly 
fine mixed with it, and that in place of sand ; it 
should also be quite on the dry side. I do not 
mean absolutely dry, the object being to ram it 
as firmly in the pots as when potting pot Straw¬ 
berries or Cape Heaths. The object of this is 
to secure a more enduring growth ; in loose soil 
the plants grow too rank, whilst the same con¬ 
dition will tend to a greater retention of moisture 
for a longer period than is desirable. The pots 
should be well crocked ; then a layer of fowl’s 
manure, if available, should be added before the 
soil, not mixed with it, for the simple reason 
that this stimulating agent is not needed until 
the plants are well advanced. With a firm 
surface the seed should be sown, and a little 
fine soil added in the same manner ; no heat 
should be employed to raise the plants, a 
cold pit or frame being the best place. The 
surface may be advantageously screened by 
means of sheets of paper until the seedlings 
arc above the soil; then all the light 
possible should be given. When large enough 
to see which are the most promising plants, the 
weaker ones should be thinned out, so as to 
leave from five to seven of the best to each pot. 
Until well established, a moderate supply only 
of water is needed, but when it is seen that the 
plants are making good headway, then more is 
required. Mignonette should never be allowed 
to suffer for want of water, more particularly 
when the pots are filled with roots. If allowed 
to get dry a few times, the older foliage will 
soon fade to a brownish colour and tell its own 
tale. As an additional stimulating agent, I 
have not yet found anything to surpass weak 
Peruvian guano-water ; this will fulfil all the 
requirements. The best plants in my case have 
been grown upon light shelves near the glass. 
True, they take a lot of water, but without 
painstaking no one deserves to succeed. When 
m full bloom the plants can, of course, be 
placed where desirable, but the seed-pods should 
he removed, so as not to distress the plants. 
There are several varieties of annual 

Grasses, such as are termed ornamental, 
which are well worthy of extended cultivation 
ia pots. Of these the following may be recom¬ 
mended as amongst the best: Agrostis nebulosa, 
A laxifolia, and A. pulohella (the last making 
i he most compact plants). Briza gracilis is the 
most suitable for pots of its class. B. maxima, 
although a beautiful kind in the open border, is 
uot so well suited for this work. Eragrostis 
rlegans as a later kind to come into use is 
(specially good. This Grass is best sown in the 
open ground, being lifted when of good size 
for potting, but not sufficiently advanced to 
•luse any check to the growth; the pots 
should then be replunged in the open ground, 
looking to the watering as may be desirable. 
Hordeum jubatum, although a tall-growing 
kind, is well worth attention, and so is 
Lagurus ovatus (the Hare’s-tail Grass). 
These are all varieties that are ornamental 
iu a flowering state, but for its value as being 
ornamental in its leaf development, Eulalia 
j tponica zebrina should be named ; its use would 
save many plants of enduring growth from being 
run upon too much in decorative work. A fairly 
light soil will suit all of these Grasses, the same¬ 
sized pot as recommended for Mignonette being 
advised, and with the one exception named 
above it is best to sow the seed and not after¬ 
wards disturb the young plants, that of the 
Eulalia being sown quite thinly. A very pretty 
plant of dwarf growth is 
Asperula azure a setosa, a species of Wood¬ 
ruff. Although it ia not a showy kind, it is ex¬ 
tremely pleasing when in flower ; it does not 
require any special cultivation. For flower¬ 
ing during the summer months the Calliopsis 
are well known in the open border, but they 
are quite as useful in pots when a fair 
amount of pains ‘is taken in their culture. 
The seed may be sown in the open or in 
pots. I prefer the latter method, a shift being 
given once when the plants are seen to need it, some 
little time before coming into flower. Having 
arrived at this latter condition, they should be 
brought under cover and kept freely watered ; 
a light position will suit them best. Of the 
Campanulas, the quick-growing C. Lorei should 
not be passed over. A few seeds of this small 
Bellflower may very well be sown in the pots 
with the Grasses previously alluded to; this 
makes a very pretty mixture. Centaureas 
furnish us with the Cornflowers, which will 
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make most fitting companions for the C&lliopsis, 
requiring likewise a generous course of treat¬ 
ment. Should the plants in either instance be 
fonnd to grow too tall for the particular 
purpose in view, it will be well upon the 
second attempt to pinch them before too far 
advanced. Hibiscus africanua, with its large, 
sulphur-coloured blossoms, is quite distinct, 
ana is to be recommended where there is a good 
variety of flower required with a large space to 
be filled during the summer months. Linum 
grandiflorum oocoineum is a very free growing 
annual in the open border, being also for pots a 
very distinct addition; it requires all the light 
possible when taken under glass. 

Nemophila insignis is an annual that is 
rarely seen in pots, yet for this system of cul¬ 
ture it is admirably suited. It is beautiful when 
used in margins of stages in the greenhouse or 
conservatory during the summer. This Nemo¬ 
phila may t>e transplanted from the open border 
when small; if wanted earlier it would be 
better to sow in pots and raise in a cold frame. 
When kept well supplied with water after 
having filled the pots with roots, it will last a 
long time in beauty. The most approved 
varieties of Asters hardly require any recom¬ 
mendation, being so well known to many 
growers, and by many grown in pots for 
autumn decoration. Grown in pots is perhaps 
not a correct term, as in most cases the plants 
are pricked out in the open ground as with 
other Asters to flower outside, being lifted 
just as they show for bloom. Between that 
time and the period of blooming there is a long 
enough interval for them to become well estab¬ 
lished. The best results are obtained by adopting 1 
a hardy oourse of culture so aB to secure dwarf 
sturdy plants when lifted for potting; it is 
better therefore to grow the plants in as open 
a position as possible. The following are half-a- 
dozen good kinds for growing in pots : Diadem, 
VeitchTs Empress (both crimson and white 
varieties)—one of the very best—Triumph, 
Snowball, dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, and 
dwarf German. With such a selection it will 
be possible to have a long season of bloom, for it 
will be a rare occurrence to find all of these 
various strains in flower at one time. Sweet 
Peas in pots are somewhat of a novelty, yet they 
can be grown most successfully in pots, but 
better still in long boxes such as are used in 
windows. The best success with these fragrant 
flowers I have notioed in the case of a grower of 
known repute has been, when sowing the seed 
in August, the plants were kept in a cool- 
house all the winter, steadily growing mean¬ 
while and flowering profusely in March and 
April, when such flowers would be a most 
agreeable and welcome addition to the cut- 
flower supply. The plants as they increased 
in height were trained up the side of a span- 
roofed house next the glass, producing a very 
pretty effect, whilst but little room was taken 
up by the boxes. Well-grown plants'"of hardy 
annuals in pots will give a good return for the 
labour expended, whilst the details of culture 
are such that anyone may grasp them, finding 
out for himself, after a few experiments, what in 
their particular case gives the best results and 
renders the most service during any particular 
period. The great advantage in growing such 
plants is that of being able to throw them away 
as soon as they fade; thus it is possible often¬ 
times to retain them in positions where it would 
not be deemed advisable to allow plants of per¬ 
manent growth to remain. To those who have 
to make a good show in their houses with the 
minimum amount of room for growing and 
storing plants, I strongly advise recourse being 
had to these beautiful plants. P. 


3624. — Bulbs from Oape Town.— 
Taking the plants in the order on the list, first 
we have the Belladonna Lilies (Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna), which will flower well in the open, but, 
as a rule, do much better in a greenhouse. As 
you require, however, to know only what will 
succeed out-of-doors, you may plant the bulbs 
in a border facing south, and the soil must be 
good and deep loam; leaf-mould, with sufficient 
sharp silver sand to make it pliable and fairly 
light, being the most suitable. It is such a position 
as this they do well in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
where the bulbs flower each year with great 
freedom, making a great show of oolour. This 
border of Belladonnas is a picture of colour, the 
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dark-chocolate stems and bold rosy flowers 
making a fine effect. You may plant the bulbs 
now, and if to be grown in pots, put one bulb 
in each, using a good loamy compost for soil. 
It is interesting to know that Dean Herbert, 
whose work amongst the Amaryllids is famous, 
grew his Belladonna Lilies in a similar position 
to that described. The Freesias should be grown 
in pots in the greenhouse. The Watsonia mar¬ 
ginal® requires similar culture to the Gladiolus, 
and the genus is very interesting. The flowers 
of the kind mentioned are delicate rose, and 
there are several other kinds worthy of mention, 
as W. angustifolia (light-pink), Meriana (purple- 
crimson), W. speciosa (crimson), and Louis XIV 
(rose), besides many others. The Wataonias 
are quite hardy ; but they are not very often 
seen in gardens. They are natives of the Gape, 
and the bulbs should be planted in warm 
situations and light soil. Give them similar 
treatment to that required by the early-flower¬ 
ing Gladioli. W. alba has white flowers, and 
is a very beautiful plant. The same remarks 
apply pretty much to the Ixias. They must 
have warmth, but you can try them in the open, 
putting them in a well-drained position, the soil 
'ight, and, if possible, against a hot-house wall, 
facing south, as mentioned in the case of the 
Belladonna Lily. Babiana may be treated in 
the same way.—C. T. 


THB KITOHBN GARDEN. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

During the last twenty years a number of 
varieties of this hardy and highly-esteemed 



Old Tall Brussels Sprouts. 


vegetable have been raised. However much 
may have been gained in size, it is questionable 
if we have made much (if any) progress as 
regards quality. For a long time past it has 
appeared to me that the Brussels Sprouts of my 
youth were much superior in flavour and appear¬ 
ance when cooked than those that come to my 
table at the present time. The Bprouts furnished 
by the newer vigorous-growing strains have a 
more Cabbage-like taste, and the larger they are 
the more they lack the true old Brussels Sprouts 
flavour. The striving after mere size in vege¬ 
tables is a great mistake, for no increase in this 
way will compensate for loss of quality. When 
the Aigburth Brussels Sprouts became so popular 
some years ago I was charmed with the wonder¬ 
fully vigorous growth they made, I put them 
on ground that had been trenched 2 feet 
deep, and they made stems 3 feet in height 
with immense foliage, and the sprouts were 
double the size of any I had ever previously 
grown. The members of my household, how¬ 
ever, unanimously condemned their flavour, and 
from that time I have never cultivated the 
Aigburth. I fancy that many were disap¬ 
pointed with this giant kind, for it soon lost the 


popularity which its great vigour and produc¬ 
tiveness apparently warranted. For some time I 
have been trying various newer varieties, all of 
which seem to have gained in vigour at the ex¬ 
pense of quality, with the exception of one that 
1 have grown for the last two years. This is 


grown larj 
counties. 


in the Midland and Northern 

_ 'he sprouts are said to make higher 

prices in the northern market than those of any 
other kind. Although I gave the plants good 
ground which had been deeply trenched, they 
did not run up to so great a height as most 
varieties do, and the leaf-development was not 
so exuberant. The yield of sprouts was, how¬ 
ever, very large, and, what is even more to 
the purpose, their flavour left little to be de¬ 
sired. The old Tall Brussels 8prouts (here 
figured) is now not often seen in our gardens, 
but it produces rather small sprouts of very 
excellent flavour indeed, and it is hardy and 
continues to bear for several months. 

R 


A good Rhubarb. — Rhubarb is now 
plentiful in gardens, but the kinds grown are 
generally those with big, coarse stalks, which 
have not half the flavour of the smaller-growing 
varieties, such as Hawke’s Champagne. I notice 
this excellent variety, and it is one that should 
be grown by all who put juiciness, flavour, and 
first-rate quality before quantity. Of course, 
there is much more in the big-stalked Rhubarb, 
but such a kind as Hawke’s Champagne is 
delicious. The stalks are thin, but deep-crimson, 
and yield rich juice. It is the finest kind for 
flavour without question in cultivation, and 
grows well in good garden soil. One seldom or 
never sees it at exhibition, as such varieties are 
not of much account there. Everything is 
sacrificed for rare size.—C. T. 

3661.— Wire-netting for Peas.— Yes; 
this forms a fairly good substitute for the usual 
sticks, but the mesh must be large—3 inches or 
4 inches. A better and cheaper plan—at least, 
to my idea—is, however, to run some ordinary 
twine to and fro along each side of the rows, 
about 6 inches apart, taking a half hitch round 
each stake. For a tall Pea, like Duke of Albany, 
you would, of oourse, require two 3-feet widths 
of the netting on eaoh side the row.—B. C. R. 

— Wire Pea hurdle# are specially made for supporting 
Peas, and if taken care of they will last a long time; or 
ordinary large-meshed wire-netting will do, fixed to stakes 
in the ground. This will be oheaper than Pea hurdles, 
but not be quite so convenient.—E. H. 

3671.— Good King Henry and Salsafy. 

—If the seed germinates and the young plants 
do well, they ought to be nice little stun by the 
autumn, just right for moving; and if rep l anted, 
say in October, will begin to be productive the 
following spring. The roots of Salsafy may be 
lifted and stored in sand, like Carrots, in Octo¬ 
ber for winter use, though I always think they 
keep better in the ground.—B. C. R. 

-If the seeds of Good King Henry grow* the young 

plants will move safely anywhere in autumn. Salsafy may 
be lifted in October, and laid In elsewhere till required tor 
use. Frost does not injure Salsafy, and if laid in in a trench 
it will keep quite fresh till required for use.—E. H. 

3664.— Beat Melon and Vegetable 
Marrow. —Melons cannot be grown in the 
open ground in this country. The fruit would 
be flavourless in the average summer. Little 
Heath, a hardy soarlet-fleshed variety, will do 
under glass with a bed of fermenting materials 
to start it if the summer is a warm one; bat 
I suppose Bcaroely anyone who knows what the 
flavour of a good Melon is would call the Little 
Heath when grown cool first-class. As regards 
Vegetable Marrows one cannot go far wrong. 
The Long White and Long Green are excellent 
when out young. Hibberd’s Prolifio is much 
smaller, but in all other respects it is excellent, 
and is, perhaps, better adapted for a small 
garden than the larger-frnited kinds.—E. H. 

Leeks and their culture.— To have 
these large and fine they require a long season’s 
growth, and most, therefore, be sown early to 
get the plants forward and strong before plan ting 
them out. A good way of managing with them 
is to fill a shallow box or pan with fine rich soil 
and sow the seed therein, placing it in some 
warm-house, pit, or frame to get it to germinate. 
As soon as the plants are large enough to handle, 
they should be pricked off or potted singly into 
small pots and be nursed on under glass till 
they are big enough and the weather is favour¬ 
able for turning them out. To get readv for 
Original from 
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this, one method, and that the best, is to form 
and dig out trenches 8 inches or so wide and 
6 inches deep, after the manner of those for 
Celery, and heavily manure the same, well 
breaking np the bottom and mixing it in, after 
which the Leeks should be planted a foot apart 
and be heavily watered, so as to thoroughly 
settle the soil about them and give them a start. 
For ordinary purposes very good Leeks may be 
grown in ground that has been trenched or other* 
wise well cultivated and enriched. If drills be 
drawn and large, deep holes made with a bis 
dibber, into which the plants may be dropped 
or placed, so as to have only just the tops of 
the leaves standing out, and if a little soil is run 
in or water poured down into the holes, the 
roots will soon set a start and the plants grow 
quickly if kept free from weeds during summer. 
The hoeing requisite to accomplish this gradu¬ 
ally fills up the big holes with earth, and by its 
means the stems of the Leaks become blanched 
and usable for the length of a foot or more 
without any trouble. Those in trenches, of 
oourse, require soiling, but that should only be 
done by degrees, and good soakings of liquid- 
manure given whenever they beoome dry at the 
roots.—D. _ 

BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardmning free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anu designation he may des'i'e to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Vnansrcered 
emeries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Garden i no has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist - 
once. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their exjterience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

8728.—Standard Azaleas. —What treatment will 
these want to preserve them through the winter out-of- 
door*?— T. Edmunds. 

8724. — Moving a Christmas Rose-— At what 
time of >ear can X safely move an old-established and 
large dump of Christmas Rose?— Islander. 

8785.—Ivy covered with black-fly.—Is this fly 
injurious to ivy growing on the outside of a bouse f If so, 
what is the beet manner of removiog it?—S. M. D. 

8728. — Caterpillars on Currant-bushes.- Will I 
someone kindly cell me what is the beet remedy for 
destroying oaterpillars on Currant-bushes?—0. E. 0. 

8727. -- Fertiliser in a garden.—Wbat fertiliser 
would be a good substitute for farmyard liquid-manure 
forgot-plants out-of-doors—Roses and Chrysanthemums? 

8728. —Plants for a border.— WUl someone kindly 
name some good hardy border plants having scented 
foliage, and also any others with variegated foliage ?—A. 
Sawder. 

8729. — Pronunciation of Clematis.— I should 
like to know which is the correct pronunciation—016m-atie 
or Gle-mA-tia ? Do not botanists prefer the former form ? 
—Facstub. 

3730 —Weed killer.—Will somebody kindly inform 
me bow to make a cheap and effeotlve weed-killer for 
gravel paths, stating Ingredients and probable oost of 
same ?— Soubboie. 

87SL—Hyacinths, Ac.—I have had splendid Hya¬ 
cinths andTultpe out-of-doors. When foliage dies should 
I take them up and keep dry till Ootober, or leave in the 
ground ?— Anxiety. 

8732.— Propagating Azaleas. —I shall be glad if 
someone wm Slime how I can increase the number of my 
Azaleas, Mma Van der Cruysoen and A. Hollis ? I have a 
warm greenhouse.— H. B. 

8788.—Box edging.—I have just planted some Box 
edging, which, owing to the different lengths ol the 
pi^nta^ ig very uneven. When shall I trim it level, now 
or at end of season ?— T. Edmunds. 

8734. — Hollies.—I moved some plants from 4 feet to 
6 feet in height last February. They are now casting off all 
.heir leaves, and I fear I shall loee them. Can anything 
he done to give them a start?—8. M. D. 

8735. — Green-fly. -1 find the green fly so much 
trouble amongst my flowers. How can I beet get rid of 
it? Tobaooo-emoke in the conservatory is eo unpleasant, 
and syringing seems to do no good.— Amateur. 

3738.—Treatment of Vines from cuttings.- 
I have struck two cuttings of a Vine, and I find they are 
growing. I shall be glad ol information as to how to treat 
them in a small wsy ? I have j&^varp greenhorns, faoipg 
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8787.—Chip baskets, Ac.—I .want chip baskets or 
boxes for Parcel Poet to send tall Lilies in, measure, 

2 feet 7 inohes long, 10 inofaes wide, 7 inohes deep, with 
lid. Where oan I get them ?-Mra. Dykes, The Red 
House , Keswick. 

8788— Watercress for profit.—Would anyone 
kindly inform me what profit might I expect from 1 aore 
of Watercress, doing all the work myself, and where oan 
the Creee be disposed of ? Would Covent-garden Market 
do ?—Berkshire. 

3739 —Acacia armata and Oytisus in pots.— 

I should be extremely pleased if anyone would kindly en¬ 
lighten me with regard to the treatment of the above to 
bring them to perfection ? Hy master makes a -speciality 
of them.—N ew Reader. 

8740. -Insects on standard Roses.— I have some 
standard Roees which are attaoked by small yellow 
ioseote, that perforate the leaves, and they then deoay. 
Will someone kindly Ull me what is the best remedy for 
this state of things?— Teboue. 

8741. — Olethra arborea.— I should be giad to know 
bow I am to treat a Clethra arborea, which I have lately 
obtained? It is growing in a5-inohpot in greenhouse, 
and is about 16 inohes high. Any information will be 
gratefully reoeived.—O. P. Q. 

8742. — Bulbs from South Africa-" Tib* to ex¬ 
tremely obliged to " J. U. 0." for bis information as to 
how to treat the bulbs, and to she right in understanding 
that the Satyrium should be plunged in a hot-bed now and 
kept there?— Mrs. Johnston. 

3743. — Auriculas in the open air.— Will someone 
kindly give me some information as to the beet way of 
growing Auriculas in the open air ? Should I sow seed or 
get plants? The soil in my garden to dry, light, and sandy, 
and I live near the sea.—Rus. 

3744. — Shrub seeds from New Zealand —will 
someone kindly give me a few hmee as to the raising and 
subsequent treatment of some shrub seeds which 1 have 
had sent from New Zealand? I possess a heated green 
house and a oold frame.— Kent. 

8745. — Greenhouse] plants from seed.— Will 
someone kindly advise me as to what seed* should now be 
sown to supply a small epan-roofed greenhouse with 
flowers during the autumn and winter months? Day tem¬ 
perature in vnneer about 55 degt.—S. M. P. 

8746. — Bone-meal for Chrysanthemums.— 
Will " E. M.” or some other experienced grower of Chrys¬ 
anthemums kiodly tell me if bone-meal as ueed by 
farmers for manuring purposes to good for mixing with 
■oil for potting Chrysanthemums, &o. ?— Amateur. 

8747. — Maiden-hair Ferns —I am anxious to grow 
these Ferns from Bpore*. WUl someone kindly give me full 
particulars as to how ie the best way to proceed, where to 
get the spores, the beet kind to have for conservatory and 
house decoration, time of year for Bowing, ho. ?— Amateur. 

8748. — Calceolaria oallfornica(?)—Would anyone 
be kind enough to tell me what Calceolaria oallfornioa ie 
like, and whether it to good for bedding out ? I have got 
a lot of them, and have never seen them before. They 
have brown stalks, and are very tender plants.— F. Clark. 

3749.-Lily of the Valley and Carnations.— 
Would someone kindly give me direotions as to the 
management of Lily of the Valley in pots, so that 1 oould 
have ft as early as possible? Also what Carnations to 
grow for profit, and the beet time to get them ?—Edkl- 

W 8T50.— Horehound beer.—Will someone kindly give 
me a reoeipt for making Horehound beer, such as to sold 
in herb beer shops in Manoheeter and Preston ? I have 
tried several times, but cannot get anything near it. Any 
information on the eubjeot will be greatly valued by— 
Thirbty. Devon . 

3751 .— Chrysanthemums for India —I should 
feel obliged to " E. M.” for the names of three dosen 
Chrysanthemums, divided as follows: 1 dosen Japanese, 

1 dosen Incurved, 6 Beflexed, 6 Pompones ? These are in. 
tended for specimens, and to be grown on the natural 
systems.— Lower Bengal. 

8762.—Raspberry-canes.—Every year when my 
Raspberry-canes are in blossom email brown flies come 
and settle in the flowers, leaving brown marks. When 
the fruit grows and to pulled a small maggot to found 
inside. What ia the oause, and what steps oan be taken 
to prevent it?— E. P. Coleman. 

8758 . —Vinery.—I have some ground on the borders of 
West Brighton, on whioh I wish to ereot a house or two 
for Vines. Size of ground, 120 feet by 40 feet. Will anyone 
kindly advise beet style of house, and if It should be 
heated? Ground runs east to west. When should the 
Vines be planted?— West Brighton. 

3764.— Using a fertiliser. -I have been given some 
artificial Fertiliser, but do not know how to use it safely for 
pot-plants or for Roees out-of-doors ? Should it be used 
dry on the surface, or should it be mixed with soil, or 
should it be mixed with water ? I should be obliged for 
direotions and proportions in any oaee ?— Anxiety. 

8755.— Vegetables near Calcutta.— WUl some¬ 
one kindly let me know the names of the beet sort* of the 
following kinds of vegetables suitable for garden culture 
in a place near Calcutta ? Beet, 2 sorts; Cabbage, 2 sorts ; 
peas, 4 sorts (late kinds to be avoided); Tomato, 2 sorts; 
Cucumber, 1 sort; Celery, 2 sorts.— Lower Bengal. 

3766. — Rhubarb for show.— I have some Rhubarb 
whioh I want lor Bhow. Will someone please give me 
a few hints as to its management ? It has already got eome 
very fine sticks, and I want to know what sort of manure 
will be beet, whether liquid or otherwise, and whether I 
shall let all the sticks remain, or shall I pull out just a few 
of the oldest ones ?— Rhubarb. 

3767. — Roses In a greenhouse.— I should be very 
grateful for a little advioe from “ J. O. 0.” or some other 
experienced Roee-grower. I have a two-year-old Mart- 
ohal Nie), planted out in a cool greenhouse. It flowered 
well early. I then cut it back, and have kept it syringed, 
with the result that it to now full of red shoots 2 inohes 
or 3 inches long. Should I thin out some of these, for in 
many cases there are two or more from a joint ? And 
should I discontinue liquid-manure ? Also when should • 
begin to give moff giy and harden off the young growth ? 
—F. M. 


8768.—Plants for a Birmingham gardsn.— 
WUl anyone kindly teU me what vegetable or flowering 
plants would do well In a garden in the euburbe of Bir¬ 
mingham, in wbioh Lillee of the Valley and Lettupe 
luxuriate ? The garden to tunny and has very little shade, 
but hitherto I have been very uneuooeeeful in growing 
any kind of vegetables in it.—E. B. W. 

3759. -Weeds In garden-paths- — My garden- 
paths are overrun with Oouoh Grass, sa, which ie prao- 
tioally impossible to eradicate by the ordinary method*. 

1 have derided to water the path with tome powerful 
weed destroyer. Would someone with a similar experience 
kindly give me instructions for making a good weed 

i destroyer, and also how same to ueed? -Perplexed. 

8760. — Treatment of Cucumbers.— My Oucum 
her*plants are growing too luxuriantly. What ie beet to be 
done? Lean-to house, no fire, but a hot-bed. 8oil, last year's 
manure mixed; maiden soil, earth. WUl it injure the plant* 
if I out away some of the shoots at the bottom ? I nipped 
out the buds too soon, causing them to send out shoots 
too low down, thereby oovering the beds.— Subscriber. 

8761. — A house conservatory.—I have a con¬ 
servatory buUt between my house and the next, about 
30 feet long by 6 feet wide, and 12 feet high. Glass roof 
and glass window at eaoh end, on the first floor, with 
north and south aspeot. Would anyone kindly advise me 
what to grow up the wall* or on the stages ? It to not 
heated, but frost oan be kept out during the winter.— 
W. L. W. 

8762. —Tuberous Begonias.— Will some expert- 
enoed grower advise me teepectlng Tuberous Begonias? 
In February I bought some tubers, and put the large 
ones in pots and the others in boxes, whioh were then placed 
In a propagator, from whioh they were removed to the top 
shelf in an unheated greenhouse. Some of them are now 

2 inohes to 6 inches high. Should they be removed from 
the boxes into pota, and the others repotted, or leave 
them as they are for bedding out ?-Cobbtant Reader. 

8768 .— Treatment of a Myrtle.—I shall be glad if 
anyone wUl kindly tell me wnat treatment I ought to give 
my flowering Myrtle ? It was a beautiful shrub, nearly 
6 feet high. Lid bore splendid flowers. One severe winter 
it got nipped by the frost, and has never recovered, the 
leaves being now of a brown-green tint, the blossoms poor. 

I always cover the tree with a tent of straw now in winter, 
leaving a hole for air, but it does not seem to proteot it, 
as it to now very bare, and the few leaves that are on top 
are quite brown.—H. P. 

8764.—Seedling Begonla-tubera -l sho^ be 
very glad of some information about starting seedling 
Begonia-tubere? I got a dozen for bedding out from a 
nurseryman the first week of March. They were potted 
in thumbs, and plunged in Ooooa-nut-fibre in the propagator 
at a heat of 76 degs. for five weeks. Have sinoe been 
standing on a sunny shelf in the greenhouse, but yet show 
no signs of starting. They have been kept Just moist. 
Would eome friend kindly say if the fault is in the tubers 
or in the treatment ?— Fife. 

8705 .— Treatment of Vines and Pines —This 
winter my Vines have had new soil, and have grown away 
very well with fine shoots, but the bunohesare all withe r- 
ing just before ooming into flower. I should be very muoh 
obliged if you could inform me the cause, as the gardener 
cannot aooount for it? The Vinee are fifteen years old 
The heat during the day is about 86 deg*.; night heat 
from 65 degs. to 70 degs. My Pines arei just oojnjog into 
fruit. What should the heat be, and should I give them 
any liquid-manure?— Jab. Houston, jun. 

8780 .-Oalceolarias from seed.— 1 had a good 

collection of the above, which I raised J? J?} 

autumn. The plants were very healthy and robust, and 
1 quite hoped to have had a good show of flower*, but 
during thelaeb two months, with ibe exception of about 
half a^dozen, they have all died. The lower leaves turned 
vellow, and gradually the whole plant withered away. 

I shall feel obliged If anyone oan suggest the o»uwofmy 
failure? The greenhouse that they were in was kept at 
a temperature of 45 degs. to 60 dege.—J. K. 

3767 . — Carnations (Mulmaison, Ao.). — wm 
“J. D. E.” or any of your numerous readers inform me 
where I oould obtain plant* of the Strioed Malmatoon 
(Lady Middleton) and the onmeon variety (Mae. A. 
Warooque)? I have a quantity cf R. Hole, Germania, Mrs. 
Muir Ao. in pots in span-roof house (unheated). The 
flower-srikesawabout 22 inches in height. I want early 
flowers/but am afraid they will be weak. Would it bene- 
fit them to plaoe them outdoors tor a ltew weeks? 1 ahaU 
be glad of any advioe on the subjeot.—8. H. S. R.» avr. 
mingham. 

8768 _sta ndar d Roses not breaking'• — in 

October last I planted twenty-four Standard Roees (from a 
well known Exeter nursery), half of them arei fall of Ibuds 
And in snlendid condition, whilst eleven ha\e not yet 
made aJ? iSi ; wm* of them have still a few small eye* 
remaining in the same oondition as they were weeks 
hAfnra The Roses are all in one bed, in loamy soil well 
b.Tb«o «.n wM,rrf twio. 

have also been pruned slightly. The Roes stem* »* **j“* 
of san and auite fresh. WUl someone tell me the reason 
of my failure, and at the eame time state the remedy ? 
_L. Lknard. 

3769. -A Portugal Laurel, !?? water 

I had a large Portugal Laurel transplanted, plenty of water 
being given at the time and 

however, during the summer, and 

exoept a few. No new ones have appeared, but it to not 
entirely dead, as a few green leaves remain on it. If 
someone will kindly Ull me whether ] 
down, and how low, also when would be the best time to 
do so, I shall be much obliged ? The same thlDg happened 
to a^small Silver Fir, which i» entirely ?*™£ed of all 
green, except the leading shoot. What can I do to Improve 

3770. —Roses Mareehal Niel and NipLetoc-— 

I have a Mudchal Niel, planted last_autumn in• » 
inthe centre of unheated span-roof house, an( }iy“ I1 ® d f 
lattioe. When planted it had two shoots 6 

long. The only pruning they reoeived was cut away 
about 2 inches of each, The wood to quite g»*«n, but g 
the leaves have faUen off for about 2 feet:fromth 

the lower one* are turning yellow, though the lower pw* 
L in bloom. I b.ve >1 m » Ollmblrg NIpb.tM in tb. IMS* 
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position. u ]• making wood fmly. Boom o( the bloom* 
open *11 right, the majority do not Tb* •tern* torn 
biaok, *od the blooms fall. 0*o yon ple**e tell me the 
oauee* and remedies? Ought I to prune the M. Ntet? 
The pleats have been syringed daily.—8. H. 8. E., Bir¬ 
mingham. 

3771 —Pipwera fora sajidysoil.—willsomeoo® 
kindly advise me how to treat (for flower (trowing) th® 
mean sandy soil of 8urrey (on Leich-hUl)? When freshly 
tamed up from a pasture it resembles sea-sand very 
closely, aod appeals to have no loamy matter or vegetable 
fibre whatever. Of oourse, I am aware that Boses are not 
to be thooght of, unless 1 import olay, but what can I do 
for the average hardy perennial (shrub, oltmber)? I oan 
buy (with some difficulties of delivery) stable-dung; leaf- 
mould I do not see how to obtain. Oan any good be done 
with peat-Moes-lltter, whioh, at all events, is easy to 
obtain and to transport ? Would it form a good vehiole 
for the use of guano ?—A. 

8772.— Trees, Ac., for a garden-path — l have a 
bouse with a long front garden faoing due south, but well 
exposed to easterly winds. Two long flights of steps lead 
op to the house, whioh is very elevated, and muoh above 
the level of the road. Before the first flight of steps Is 
reached the visitor has to walk up a long gravel path, 
81 feet by 8 feet, bounded on the one side by my garden, 
and on the other by my next-door neighbour's path and 
garden. Now, I should like to make this gravel pathway 
more attractive, not only to visitors, but from the win¬ 
dows of my high house. Will anyone kindly suggest 
anything ? I should like some trees that would arch over, 
and so in time form a nioe arbour. Boses aod other 
ollmbiog plants might do, but I should not enjoy the 
flowers muoh, as naughty boys would soon walk them 
away.— Amateur. 

3773. — Garden frames —I am very muoh obliged to 
“ J. G. C.” for his kind reply to the above query of mine. 
8?s Gardening, April 22nd, page 97. I would be further 
obliged to "J. C. 0." if he would let me know how I 
should fix the Independent boiler, and if the pipes should 
be at the top or bottom (I mean at the north or south in¬ 
side in the frames)? The pit runs east and west, and the 
frames face the south. Also, should the hot-water pipes 
bs between the aurfaoe of bed and the glass, and if so 
won’t it be too warm near the pipes for any plants ? I was 
thinking that they might run through the oentre of the 
bed under the plants. Would this be right? Also state 
how l should make flue ? I might come to the oondusion 
of building one. Whioh would be oheaper England. 

3774. — Rose questions.— Will some of your readers 
reply to my following questions about Boses : (a) The 
names of best dark Boses? I mean those kinds only 
whose flowers are substantial, full, and of good shape, aod 
whioh are free-flopering. (o) Is there any difference 
between “ American {Beauty," H.P., and "Triomphe de 
France," H.P. ? I find them to be identical, except in 
names, (e) The names of two dosen best Boses for out 
flowers, and one dozen most sweet-scented Boses ? Those 
that are free autumnal bloomers should be eeleoced. (d) 
I should be obliged if any of your readers who have culti¬ 
vated the undermentioned Roses would inform me of the 
growth, time of flowering, quality and description of the 
flowers, and the blooming qualities of the undermen¬ 
tioned Roses : Gustave Pigneau, H.P.; Glolre de L'Expo- 
sition de Bruxelles, H.P.; James Brownlow, H.P. ; Rey¬ 
nolds Hole, H.P. ; Salamander, H.P.; Sir Rowland Hill, 
H.P. ; Emotion, Bourbon Perpetual; L’IdAal, N.; Climb¬ 
ing Perle dee Jardins, T.; Sappho, T. ; The Queen, T.; 
Waban, T. ? ( e ) The names of best orange-ooloured Roses 
and beet redOlfmbing Roses, either H.P., Tea, or Noisette? 
—Lower Bsnoal. 

8775 -Tea Roses in a frame.—I have about a 
»3ore of Tea Roeee growing in a cold frame (span-roofed, 
8 feet by 6 feet ). They have broken strongly and are 
showing a good number of flower-buds, but during the 
past fortnight some of the plants have suffered from 
mildew, owing, I think, to the difficulty in ventilating 
properly, whilst the sun has been so hot and the wind 
cold. 1 have now applied shading to the glass, and have 
syringed the plants with eoft-eoep and sulphur. The 
mildew hse disappeared, but the Roses do not look so 
healthy as formerly. Half my plante are in pots, aod half 
planted out in a bed of good chopped turf. Do they 
require any assistance in the way of liquid-manure or top- 
dressing f If eo, how and when should I apply it ? No 
manure was used at time of planting—last Deoember. 
After watering or syringing some of the plants (notably 
Nlpbetoe) lots a few of their leaves. How ie this? The 
water ie always used with the oblll off, never cold. Would 
anyone kindly favour me with advioe as to the points to 
be attended to in the suooesrful culture of Tea Roeee iu a 
frame, and also give me a list of the most suitable 
varieties, the qualities most to be desired being—1, 
Mildew resisting; 2, Perfect form and colour; 8, Freedom 
of flowering; 4, Free but not too vigorous growth ? I would 
also beg to thank “ P. U.," *• J. O. 0., H and “A. H. " for 
the help they have given me on this tubjeot in the pest— 
F. P., North Cheshire. 


To the following Queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3776. — Seedling Dahlias; (Dahlia ).—Keep up a heat 
of about 60 degs., and give air during the day when the 
seedlings are above ground. 

3777. —Cutting down Solanums (B. r.).—Prune 
them in oloeely, and plant out in good soiL Lift in 
antumn when in berry for the conservatory. 

3778. —Cinerarias (fi\ G .). —The Cinerarias you send 
are of a very good strain, the flowers of good form and 
substance, and the oolours bright end varied. 

8779.— Forced Strawberries (D.).—Ventilate the 
bouse, so as to prevent the atmosphere beoomlng stag¬ 
nant, as that is, above all things, most conducive to 
mildew. 


8780.— Lawn marker (L. M. A J-There are now 
various meohines for marking out lawn-tennis ground^ 
and we advise you to apply to seme of the firms who man 
Uwn-tennis apparatus* 
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8781. —Lily of the Valley damping off 
(Mitcham).— The spike sect looks es if it were produced 
from an “ eye " that had become too dry before planting. 
We cannot account for it otherwise. 

8782. —Coqullla Nuts (B. J.).—These are the fruits 
Of Attalea fipufera, a tall growing 8ootb American Palm. It 
also yields a quantity of fibre, used chiefly in this country 
for broom-making. It is oalled Piaeoaba.—J. J. 

8783. —Ltllum glganteum (J. R.).—The bulbs, 
before they attempt, to flower, usually send out eevpral 
bulblet*. Them should be separated early, and grown on 
in order to euooeed the parent bulb in flowering. 

3784.-Golden Feather (Edging).— This is beet 
raised from seed annually. It ie too late to sow now ; it 
ought to have been sown in February in heat, and the 
seedlings would have been ready to plant out now. 

3785 —Treatment of Rhododendrons (Surrey). 
—It the plan is are leggy, you had better out every braooh 
bard back. The stems will then throw out fresh shoots 
during the preeent summer if looked after as regards 
water. 

3786.— Lapagerla rosea (C. JL S.).—lt was quite 
right to put the plant in a small pot. As soon es the 
roots fill it yon should shift the plant oarefoily Into a 
larger one, allowing, say, an inoh of new soil all round 
the baiL 

3787— Splnsas after flowering! R. S.).— Set them 
out in a good open border, and treat them liberally with 
occasional doses of liqukLmanure through the eummer. 
Next year they will be fine plants, ready for potting up 
again for winter flowering. 

3788. —Cattleya Intermedia (Orcfcw).—You should 
keep the plaot growing strongly. There ie every proba¬ 
bility of the shoots flowering. It is a kind th*(. starting 
in the manner you describe, frequently keeps flowering 
or a long time.— M. B. 

3789. —Ground Blder In garden (L. B. 7.) —This 
is a troublesome enemy to deal with. There is no remedy 
but oomplete eradication of every partiole of root that yon 
oan get hold of. It will probably take you some eeasone 
to clear the ground thoroughly. 

3790. — Dlantlms negleotos not blooming 
(Jf. B. B.).—We oan assign no reason for the plant not 
flowering. It generally flowers when strong every year 
during early eummer. If the plant ie thoroughly healthy 
we think yon need only have patience. 

3791. —Splraa palmata not flowering (South, 
ron).—This is not a dlffioult plant to cultivate, provided 
the soil ie suitable. It thrives beet in a moist soil, in whioh 
there is a little peat, as its roots are fibrous. It ought to 
thrive to perfeotion in a sheltered spot. 

3792. —Palm-leavee becoming brown (W. J.). 
—There is some error in treatment, and it Ie probable, 
from what you say, that the oauae is exoeee of water. 
Palms do not want to be continually deluged with water, 
although when in active growth they require an abundance 
of moisture at the roots. 

3793 —Tulips and Crocuses after flowering 
(B. O.) —Do not lift the bulbs until the foliage is quite 
deoayed, and outtingthe leaves whl impair the strength of 
the bulbs. You may leave Tulips and Crocuses in the 
ground all the year round if the eoii ie light, and they will 
be the better for it. 

3794. —Transplanting evergreens (Laurel).— 
It ie late for transplanting evergreens, but if the weather 
should be at onoe ahowery and oloudy, not unless, yon may 
transplant them now. The ohief thing to guard against 
In transplanting at this season is dryneee of the soil and 
atmosphere. Ail the really hardy evergreens should 
euooeed in Durham. 

3795. —Piper species-— H. B. sends one of this family 
for a name, and I oannot give it one. If I called it Piper 
glabrum it might not be oalled in question for a long 
time, but some day the true name would be found oat. 

I should advise you to send it to Kew, and kindly ask the 
direotor to name it. They used to have a great lot of 
species growing there.—J. J. 

3796. —Onoldlum Sohllrnl (Orchis). —This is a plant 
that does not require resting at any season. It ie a very 
gay Orchid, and although found by Unden over fifty years 
ago. It has never become a well-known plant in our gar¬ 
dens. This Onddium is said to be a very oool one, but I 
should advise you to keep it in the bright side of the 
Odontogloeeum-house.— M. B. 

3797. —Leaf of Bacharls amasonlca turning 
brown (P. S. E .).—If the leaf ie deoayed it is of no use 
leaving it on the plant, and the bulb will not bleed if it is 
out off even when green. It was a mistake to give the 
plant guano or any manure whatever. Stimulants are 
only required when a plant is in vigorous growth. Nothing 
Induces disrate more in this and other plante than over 
stimulation by oonoeotrated manures. 

3798. —Calanthea (Orchis).— You have done quite 
right with tbeseOrohids,and have reaped your reward. You 
should let the young growths remain where they are at 
the top of the old growths, and some time, eay in about a 
month, you may shift these and your ocher bulbs into 
6-inoh or 7-lnoh pots. The old bulbs are useless, aod they 
will rot away In the oourse of the season. Keep them 
growing, and do not give them too muoh shade.—M. B. 

3799. —Onoldlum Marshall iannm. — C. Blount 
eaye he has a plant with a branched spike, and it does not 
appear to move in the least. He thought to have had it 
open before now. Well, I am afraid you do Dot exercise 
muoh patienoe, but are apt to look upon matters with 
an uneasv eye. It is not yet time for this plant to be in 
flower. The end rf May and the beginning of June is 
quite time enough for that. Learn to exerdse a little 
patieooe.— M. B 

3800. —Cattleya Schroder®, Ac. (Orchis).— 
This plant ehonla be grown on strongly, and although 
you have had only one flower upon a spike, I saw a speci¬ 
men yesterday in an amateur’s collection wbioh was bear¬ 
ing five flowers, and soenting the house with their 
delioioue perfume. When it has finished its growth It 
makes up a sheath, aod, like Mendel! and Triaaa, should 
be kept quiet through the winter. I am glad to hear vou 
are getting on eo well with your Orohld culture; it is a 
delightful nobby.—M. B. 


3801.—Goslogyns Maasangsana (OreMrt.—I am 
glad you have invested in this plant, because it really is no 
very beautiful when in flower. Its pendulous spikes reach 
to eighteen inohee or more in length, frequently bearing 
two dozen or more of its flowers, whioh are yellow ana 
rioh-brown in oolour. You must grow this Orohld on 
strongly, giving it plenty of light and heat and a nioe at¬ 
mosphere. It grows freely under this treatment, and 
when strong enough it will bloom.—K. M. 

8802.— Cattleya G&skelltana (Orchis).— You are 
quite right in your supposition. This kind does flower 
upon the new growth soon after it has oome up, and before 
it has become matured, eo keep the plant, or plants, 
quickly growing until after the flowers are past; and 
after the growths are made up and finished off it require* 
to be kept comparatively oool aod dry. This is the Cattleya 
that in my early days used to be known by the name of 
Labiate pallida. Tnere are many varieties.-M. B. 

3803.— Mlltonla flavescens, See. (Odonto).— This is 
a plant of no horticultural merit, and if you have not pur¬ 
chased it, if you would be advised by me do not do so, 
for it possesses no beauty, and such kinds should not be 
Indulged in by amateurs. It Is a very old species, having 
been introduced to our gsrdens over sixty years ago. Is 
is also known by the name of M. stall*t*. The other two 
species, M. candid* and M. Clowesi, are fine species. You 
will find them oommented upon in another plaoe.—M. B. 

. 3804.— Primroses and Polyanthuses (J. w.%— 
Primroses are distinguished from Polyanthuses in having 
no main stem developed; the flowers appear to spring 
from the earns paint es the leaves, whereas in Polyanthus, 
Oxlip, and Cowslip the flowers are always grown in 
umbelled fashion, terminating an ereot stem. Polyan¬ 
thuses are probably only garden forme of the Oxlip, sad 
are generally ooloured and often laoed at the edges. The 
difference between the Oxlip and the Cowslip is mainly one 
of eiae, the former being twice as large as the latter. The 
botanical names are Prfinul* vulgaris (Primrose), Primula 
elatior (Oxlip), Primula veris (Cowslip). 

3805. —B pldendrum clilare (J. Collins).— Yours is 
a very grand variety of this old plant, the flower being 
large, beautifully fimbriated, and pure-white. You need 
not grumblq about the plaot, especially to me, for I did 
not sell it to you, nor did 1 advise you to purchase it, 
so that I am in no sort of manner chargeable with your 
disappointment. I do not know why such a variety 
should be eo muoh despised, for although not having 
broad sepals and petals to take the attention like Cattleya 
flowers, it is very pretty. There la one thing against it, 
however—it was introduced upwards of a hundred yean 
ego, and consequently it is an old plant, and I think that 
ie the secret.—M. B. 

3806. - Repairing garden hose (Amateur).—: The 
instructions you refer to are probably those given by 
“Exon" In Gardening, June 16bh, 1883. They are as 
follows: Take 2 ounces or more of naphtha, into which 
drop as much shellac as It will absorb till of the con¬ 
sistence of thick gum. Cut some bandages of canvas, 
Amerioan oloth, or thin leather, spread the composition 
on one side of them, then bind them tightly round the 
hose, aod fasten firmly with twine. Let it remain twenty- 
four hours, and then take off the twine. The hose must 
be dry before the plasters are applied. Keep the oement 
in a glasaetoppered bottle. It ie good for many house¬ 
hold Jobe, and will not dissolve In anything exoept its own 
spirit. 

3807. —Caterpillars on Gooseberries (Everett 
Burrows).—' The caterpillars attacking your Goose berry- 
bushes are the young oaterpillars of the Magpie Moth 
(Abraxas groesulariata). Syringe the bushes with 7 lb. of 
soft soap, the extraot from 6 lb. of Quaseia-ohipe, added to 
100 gallons of water; then beat toe ground under the 
bushes with the beck of a epade to kill the oaterpillars 
which have fallen. Or use S gallons of warm soap-suds, 
half a pound of soda, half a pound of salt, and a handful 
of soot. Or sprinkle the bushes with fresh soot, or lime 
and soot, early in the morning when the bushes are wet 
with dew. Iu the winter, carefully remove the fallen 
leaves and any rubbish from under the bushes, and any 
leaves whioh have not fallen, as the oaterpUlave hide 
among them during the winter, and the ground should 
be well dressed with lime.—G. 8. 8. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

f % Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street , Strand , London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—A. Pickard. — Polygala Dal- 

maisiftn*.- Home Farm.— Impossible to name aoou- 

ritely from auoh dried-up specimens.- EL. Stead. —1, 

Cytiaus raoemosus. 2, Yellow Bankeian Rose, 3, Oeano- 
thus Glolre de Versailles. 4, Flowers had all fallen off; 

eeDd fresher specimens.- F. M.—Ribes aureum.- 

A. M. G.— Oannot name; spoilt by being packed in dry 
ootton-wool.- Regular Reader. — We oannot name 

S arden varieties of Pelargoniums. Send to a grower. - 

ties Brijgs. —Bird Cherry (Primus Padus).- Carlow.— 

Habrothamnua elegaus. * 


TO CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Doubtful. —There is no plant at “ Blenheim Palace," or 
anywhere else, so far as we know, that is fed on raw beef. 
There are, of oourse, what are oalled inseotivorous plants. 

- Rev. B. Wright .—Tne Peaoh-leaves are “ blistered," 

the effect of a cold subsoil and east winds. Lift the trees 
in the autumn, and pick off all affected leaves now, and en¬ 
courage the trees to make growth.- H. A. P .—Apply to 

Mr. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nursery, Tottenham, London, 

N.- M. F. K.— Gooseberry-caterpillar. Drees over with 

Hellebore-powder (a poison, remember). Directions for 
its use have often been given in Gardening. - A Bir¬ 

mingham Netosagenl. —Apply to Mr. T. A. Dickson, 
Florist, Ao., Centre Avenue, Covent-garden-market, Lon¬ 
don, W.C. Subscriber.— From the appearanoe of the 

leaf sent we should say that the plante in the greenhouse 
have been allowed to become infested with green-fly. 
Fumigate frequently with Tobaooo, and syringe with clean 

water afterwards.- J. C. Bears .—Apply to Mr. A. G. 

Butler, The Lillee, 124, Beokeaham-roaa, Beckenham. 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS 


BIRDS. 


Wi beg to announce another photographic oom* 

E tit ion, when prizes to the amount of over 
ghty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats; garden landscapes; 

f ioturesque trees; plants, hardy and tender i 
'eras ; Roses; cut dowers, prettily arranged; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best n*uits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 


Country Skats and Gardens.—A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for tne best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &o., or 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
ot best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
aie such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kepfc open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plaint so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women t barrows, watering- 
pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements , 
iron railings , wires, or iron supports of any kind, 
also labels, especially those inode oj zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
shew the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations . Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All piotographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches . In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

Fan - The photographs may he of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the souroe whence 
they an obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit at to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing anyqfthe chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on cMumenited paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Sscovo.—TKe name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 

•plainly written in ink on the bade of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Touts).—A U communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Gajldrnihg Illustrated, 
97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C., 
and marked *'Photographic CompetitionAU com¬ 
petitors wishing their photographs returned, if not 
•uooessful, muwt enclose postage stamps of suJMcnt value 
for that purport 
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3601. — Robins building.— The time of 
nesting varies a little, according to whether the 
spring oomes early or late; but the regular 
season is from March to July, May and June 
being the months in whioh most nests may be 
found. They do not build in shrubs, but their 
favourite site is a hole on some wild bank slop¬ 
ing down from the side of a wood into a road or 
lane ; they also build in holes or crevices in 
rocks, walls, outhouses, dust-bias, partly- 
decayed branches or trunks of trees, in the 
ground at the foot of a tree or Ivy-grown stnmp, 
in Ivy on a wall, in a Bean-stack, in pots of all 
kinds, whether hanging on nails or lying on the 
ground; even in human skulls, or, in fact, any 
secure retreat of convenient size. The natural 
food of the Robin consists of worms, insects in 
all their stages, seeds, berries, and small fruits, 
such as Cherries and Currants. Boiled Potato, 
egg, and bread suit them.— A. G. Butler. 

3600. — Feeding Canaries. — Give 
Canaries good clean Canary seed, fresh 
Groundsel, Chiokweed, or a bit of Water¬ 
cress two or three times a week, or 
daily if in the country. Vary the diet 
with Millet seed, a pinch of Maw seed as a 
treat, or a few Hemp seeds. A little summer 
Rape seed makes a good change with the Millet 
ana Canary, but I never mix Rape, Canary, and 
Millet together, as I find that birds prefer one 
seed to the others, and will scatter aft the food 
to get the one they like. When Canaries are 
nesting or have young ones they should be given 
hard-boiled egg, chopped very finely onoe a day 
in addition to their otner food, and not so muon 
green food. C&narydine bread, sold in penny 
paokets and in sixpenny tins (Welham’s), I find 
very good, and it saves the egg a little. In hot 
weather great care must be taken that no food 
turns sour in the cage, and that the egg is quite 
fresh, or all the young birds will be killed.— 
Fleur de Lys (Jules. 

— The staple seeds for Canaries should 
be best Spanish Canary and German Rape. 
When moulting or breeding a little Hemp 
may be added as well as egg-food. Cuttle¬ 
fish-bone must always be in the cage, and 
Watercress should be given from spring to 
autumn whenever procurable. Young Canaries 
should be fed on three parts of maizena- 
wafers, pounded up with one third dry yolk of 
egg, damped and worked up with a pen-knife 
into a crumb-paste. Many made foods are 
advertised and largely sold for rearing Canaries 
upon ; but some of these foods the birds show a 
decided distaste for, and none are so good or 
produce such strong birds as the mixture re¬ 
commended above. This year I have already 
reared a nest of five (two of them twins pro¬ 
duced from a single egg) upon this food.—A. G. 
Butler. 

3492 —Treatment of a Thrush.— It is 
quite possible that the bird is a hen, in which 
ckse it cannot be expected to sing; the sexes 
are very much alike, and although some fanciers 
pretend to be able to distinguish them by their 
colouring and spotting, the differences described 
are not worth the paper they are printed on. 
The only reliable character which I have noticed 
is that (when trapped or netted) as the bird is 
taken in the hand a oock bird not only chatters, 
but utters a shrill trill or pea-whistle, whereas 
a hen either chatters alone or remains quite 
silent, snapping viciously, however. You can 
try giving yonr bird a little kidney suet and 
ten drops of glyoerine daily, for a week, in its 
drinking water, but I am afraid it is a hen.— 
A. G. Butler. 
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ice 5A; poet free, 8<L 

"The Garden” Monthly Barts.—This journal 

Uished in neatly bound MonU dy Paris. 
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> volt., pries, doth, A 3012#. 

'Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.— TkU 

mat is published in neatly bound MontHy Parts, in toMofc 
m it it most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
trip volumes. Pries Set; post /res, id. 

"Hardy Flowere.”-<7fwv descriptions, cfwp 

rds cftMrtssn hundred of the mos t orn ttmmtal^spsoiss^ 
London: 97, a owtka m pt ongtrc*, Brand, F>f» 


Catalogues received.— Catalogue of Plants, in¬ 
eluding Novelties for 1893. Messrs. James Vettoh, Royal 
Exotic Nonary, 644, King's-lead, Chelsea, London, S.E. 

Drawings for •• Gardening.”— Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Oaomta Illustrated. 


SPECIAL POMPONE DAHLIAS. 

T OVELY GEMS for cutting, and exhibition 

fancier, and seifs, brilliant, exquisite, end free. Strong 
plant®. 12 beet varieties, distinctly named, 3s- 6d.: Pure- 
white Pompon? Guiding Star, simply invaluable, 12, 4s.: 
magnlfloent Cactus Dahlias, in superb variety, to Dame, 12 
lovely kinds, 4s . strong, free CARNATIONS: Mrs. Muir, 
grand white, 6d.; Germania, yellow, 9d.; Reynolds Hole, 
aprioot, fid.; Baby, salmon, 4d.: Gloire de Nancy, immense 
white Clove, 4d.; true old Crimson Clove, 4d.; Salisbury, 
white, 4d.: Salisbury, rose. 6d. : Mrs. Laird, superb blush, 9cL, 
free. REDDER''*: Lobelia Emperor William, true from 
cutting, strong, 9d. doz.. 4s. 100; Caloeolaria Golden Gem, 
Is. fid. doz.; Dark Heliotrope, Is. fid. doz.; Harrison's Musk, 
Is. fid. doz.; Oaotus Sunflower, perennial. Is. fid. doz.; Chrys- 
anths. Mine. Deagrange, Is. fid. doz., free. 

FLOR18T, 8ANDY LANE, CHESTER. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

rPEN-WEEK STOCKS, German Asters, Phlox 

A Drummondl, Zinnia elegant (double), Lobelia Emperor 
William, Lobelia Swanley White (true), from cuttings), Agere- 
tom. Antirrhinum. Forget-me-not (blue), and Penlla, at 2s. fid. 
per ICO, post free. Also 

fLERANIUMS, Fuchsia, Calceolarias, Ver- 

« bena, Petunia (double). Dahlia (single), Niootiana afflieda, 
Heliotrope, Coleus, Ivy Geraniums, Oentaurea eandidissima 
(splendid white foliage). All strong plants at Is. fid. per doz. 
From— 

J. C A N N, 

VICTORIA NURSERY, PLAISTOW. 
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GRAND DISTINCT DOUBLE PETU¬ 
NIAS, 3«. 3d. Pearson’s 1893 Single Geraniums, 7s. 
dos.; new double, 5e.: 1892, 4s.: o'der. 3s. and 3s. fid. New 
Fuchsias, 1893, Se. 3d. doz. Send for LUt of new novelties, 
f ree.—JOHN BORE, Birrow-hili, Chesterfield. _ 

OUPERB PETUNIAS.—6,000 plants of my 

w renowned, large-flowered strain, beautifully striped, 
blotched, and marbled, dow ready, prioe Is 3d. per doz.; 25 
for 9ft. 3d., in strong boxes and Moss. These are grand for 
pots, window-boxer, bedding, or town gardens. Tenth season. 
-RAVENSCROFT, I ft eld, Crawley, rim sex. _ 

flERANIUMS, autumn struck, scarlet Vesu- 
VJ vius, Is. 3d. dozen; 7s. 100 : 60s. 1,090. Lady Sheffield 
and Ivy Leaf. Is. 8d. dozen; 10s. 100, Calceol »rlas from open 
air, yellow or dark. Is. dozen; 5s 100 Carnations, Kaby Cattle, 
4s. dozen. Post free - A ROFE, Crowborongh, Sussex. 


TTaRDY FERNS.—20 varieties, including 
J-L Royal, Filmy, reourva, montana, viride, Geteraoh. 50, 
2t. fid.: 100, 4a, free. Oman da regalia, 2a. 91. per doz , free. 
Very large beautiful rockery Ferns, well assorted, fit. per 100, 
put on rail.—T FOX. 5. New-road. Newlyn, Penzance. _ 

•THE YELLOW FOXGLOVE.-Stately, hand- 
-!■ some, and unoommon, bat hardy and easily grown. 3 
well-rooted plants, la, free, with cultural directions.— 
JOHN RAYNBR. Avenue, Southampton. _ 

ftORGEOUS HYBRID MIMULUS, large 

« blooms, brilliant odours, splashed, barred, and spotted 
in endless variety, equal flaest greenhouse Calceolaria* much 
easier grown, in po f s or open ground. 6 good plants. Is , free, 

with direotfopa—RAYNBR as above _ 

GEM for HANGING BASKETS.—Trail- 


A 


ing Bellflower I Campanula fragilis), wreaths of lovely 
saiver-shaped blue flowers; hardy, easily grown 3 "* 

plants. Is., free with directions —RAVNER. ss above. 


•THE CLIMBING MAIDEN HAlK (Adlumia 

A olrrhosaL runs 30 feet in seas n, exquisite, pale-green, 
finely-divided foliage, dusters flesh coloured, Heath-like 
flowers; hardy, easily g-own; 2 well-rooted plants, Is., free, 
with dbeot'ons.—KAYNKR as above. _ 

TTIAHLIAS.—1 each the following 6 beautiful 
U large doubles: Mrs. Gladstone. Mrs. Lwgtry. Mont 
Blanc, Peaoook, John Bennett, Duke of Edinboro', for P.O. 
Is. 6d.; 12 var., 3s.; or fi spl ndid named show Oaoois, includ¬ 
ing Juarezi, 2s.; or 6 choioe P.m pones, lb. fid. All strong 
plants from single pots. Satisfaction guaranteed —WLL- 
1 ,1AM WELCH. Rush Green Nurs ery, Rom ford, E-s ex_ 

fU[Y PRIZE DOUBLE STOCKS A ASTERS, 

JXL double Indian Pinks, Phlox Drummondi, Heli. hryaum, 
French Marigolds, P>r*thrum (Golden Feathe ) Sd doz ; 
2a. 100. Mixed Verbenas or Fjohsias and Heliotrope, fid. 
dos Caloeolaria Golden Gem and white Tobacco-pUnts, 
extra strong. Is. doz. la. fid worth free. - WILLIAM 
WELCH, Rush Green. Romford, Essex. 


T OBELIA EMPEROR WILLIAM, 3s. 

Jj so. Is. 94.; 25, Is., free. This is extra strong 
stuff, and true from cuttings.—WILLIAM WELQH, 
Ore n, Romford, Essex. 


100 ; 

bushy 


OH SORTS Fancy Pansies, including that gem 
Ct\J 0 f gems. Mrs. R. Niven, 5s.; 20 sorts Show Pansies, 
including BITS Hunter.5s„ all postfree.—CRAMB, DunbUne. 


QfV BEST SORTS Exhibition Phloxes, early 
AV and late, 5s- 20 sorts best Dahlias, a few of each 
dans. 5s 20 best sons Violas. 3s. 6d.. free.— CRAMB, Dnnhiane. 
TTiuLAS —Bt-si bedders are Bnliocfe, white ; 
V Lottie, mauve ; Royalty, yellow; Trie Blue, Skylark, 
white, edged blue: It 3d. doz , free.—OR AMB, Dunblane. 


PANSIES ! PANSIES !—'I he following 14 ( 

I exhi bition vars., Lord Hamilton, Mrs. Mark, Tom Tn 


flue 

— t _ ___ Travis, 

Geo. Anderson. Mrs. Freeland. Robt Jamieson Miss Jane 
J amieson. Robt Storrie, Donald Morrisoa, Mrs. John 
MoOonne<l, J. J. Ashton. Lord Rosebery Alex Ollow, M. A. 
S cott for js.-JAB. CAIRNS. Tunstali-road. BumBrland. 

fILEMATlS, Ac.—White, blue, purple, red, 3 

\J var., Is.:5 var., Ut fid.; 10.3s. Boon, 7yar^ 2s.; 12va£ 

■ 3s.. ex. strong, free. Cucumber (Tel. RoLL 30 seeds, fid.; 300, 
| Is., rare seeds, cheap. List—BROUNT, RothftrfleM, Buscsm* 
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(1AILLARDIAS, new perennial hybrid, one 
^ mass bloom all nummer, strong plants. In. 9d. doz., 
free.—0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

A R ALIA 8IEBOLDI, splendid hardy Palm-like plant 
6 plants. Is. 6d . free.—O. SHILLING, Winchfleld. Hants. 

ACACIA. LOPHANTHA, most beautiful foliage, 6, free, 
Is. 6d.—C. SHILLING. Nurseryman, Winchfleld. 

GOLDEN FEATHER (Pyrethrum aureum), 150, free, 
Is. 3d.—C. SHILLING. Winchfleld, Hants. 

HYBRID PRIMROSES, all oolours, mixed. Is. 3d. doz., 
free. -O. SHILLING, Winchfleld, Hants. 

DRACAENA INDIVI8A. splendid for rooms, &o., 3 fine 
plants, Is. 3d., free.-C. SHILLING, Winchfleld. 

PYUETHRUMS splendid for outting, flne plants. Is. fid. 
doz.. free. —O SHILLING, Winchfleld, Hants. 

GERANIUMS, Zonal, splendid new varieties, 12 In 12 
kinds, named 2s. 6d., free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winohfleld, Hants. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, specially good, extra choice kind, 
12 varieties, 2s. fld., free.-C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winohfleld, Hants. 

HARPALJUM RIGIDUM, 12 for Is. : Rudbeckia. 6 for 
1«. 3-L. strong plants, free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Wir oh 3eld, Hants. 

BRii/LINO'8 GIANT DOUBLE ZINNIA8, magnifi^nt 
strain, flne plants. Is. 3d. doz.—C. SHILLING, Winchfleld, 
Hants. 

HYDRANGEA, Dr. Hogg, extra flne plants of this magni¬ 
ficent variety, 2 for Is. 6d , free.—C. SHILLING, Nursery¬ 
man. Winchfleld, Hantr. 

VERONICAS, various colours, splendid for greenhouse, 6 
flne plants, Is. 3d., free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld. Hants. 

HELIOTROPE, flne plants, Is. 9J. doz, froe.-C. 
8 M ILLING. Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

GIANT MIMULUS, magnifioentstrain, fine plants. Is. fld. 
doz., free —O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wiuchfltdd, Hants 

FUCHSIAS, magnificent varieties well rooted plants. 
Is. 9d doz. free-o. SHILLING. Winchfleld Hants. 

LOBE 1.1 A. Crystkl Palace, splendid compact dark-bine. 
9p. 6d. 100, free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winohteld. 
Hanta. 

SIN iLE D AHLT A 5 , flne plants, various coloi re, li. Is. !d., 
free.-C. SHILLING. Winchfleld 

CYPE iUS iUmbrella ralm). 4. Is. fld ; Eucalyptus globu¬ 
lus, 3 f *r Is. »d., fine plants, tree.—C. SHILLING, Nurse, y- 
man. Winchfleld. 

PETUNIAS, magnificent large-flowering varieties flne 
plant*, 18, tree , la. 3J.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winoh¬ 
fleld. 

AGERATUM, Imperial Blu». flne plants. 18 Is. 3d., free.- 
C. SHI: LING. Ntmeryman. Winchfleld. Hants. 

GERANIUMS, fine mixed, strong plants, Is. 6d. doz., free. 
—0 SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. 

CALCEOLARIAS, splendid yellow, Is. 9d. doz., free—C. 
SHILLING. Nnrsftivmau. Wmchfleid. Hants 

TKADKSCANTIA. splendid for baskets, &o., 6 In 2 kinds. 
Is. 3d . free.-C. SHILLING, Winchfleld. Hants. 

OENI8TA8, well-rootrd plants. 6, free. Is. 6d.—C. SHIL¬ 
LING. Nutseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

VERBENAS, Henderson's Mammoth, floe plants, Is. 3d. 
doz., free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. 

MARGUERITE CARNATIONS, splendid mixed, strong 
plants. Is. fld. doz., free.—C SHILLING, Winchfleld, Hants. 

CARNATIONS and PiCOTKES, nvxed. floe plants, to 
bloom this season. Is. 6L doz., free.—C. SHILLING, Nur¬ 
seryman. Winchfleld, Hants. 

CANTERBURY BifLLS, double and single, splendid 
mixe*. Is. «d. doz., free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld. 

6 VIRGINIAN CREEPERS, Is. fld.; 6 Honeysuckles, 
lp. fld : 6 Jasmine, 's. rd.: strong plants, free.—O. SHIL¬ 
LING NurrerymaD, Winchfleld Harts 

THALICTRUM ADI ANTI FOLIUM, the hardy Maiden¬ 
hair, 3 plants. Is. 3d., free.—C. SHILLING, Winchfleld, 
Hants 

12 MIXED F ERN8 for greenhouse, po6t free, 2s. fld.—C. 
SHILLI NG, Winchfleld, Hams_ 
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: THESE ARE “ QUITE” HARDY. J 

t. DOUBLE MUSK.—A roost vigorous variety, flowers perfectly K 

double and bright yellow, fer heddiDg, rookwork, or carpet- L'/\ 
5i <ng. and eo fragrant. Strong plants, 3, Is. 3d.: smaller, 

12, Is. 3d. ’ 

S| ROCKERY PLANT8.—For tope of walls, hanging over rock- ft 

work, window-boxes, almost anywhere, all evergreen; A, 
SAXIFRAGES, red, white, yellow, pink. *a, 3 for Is. fld. ftA 


■7EA GKAUILLLMA, beauuiul variegated 
Maize, 36 for Is. 3d. Perilla. splendid dark foliage, ICO 
Is. 3 . . free. Panicum plicacum, beautiful greenhouse plant, 
12, free, Is. 3d. Nasturtium, Empress India, splendid b dder 
3i. 1*. 3i. All plants caiefully picked, carnage paid.—C 
BHIL ING, Nut sen man Winchfleld. Hants. 

•THVUPEiNCE per packet,. — Choice Flowei 
Se-ds. Sow now Primula, Cineraria, Coleus, Calceo 
laria, Cyclamen Petunia, Verbena. Polyanthus. Auricula. 
Ferns, Pansy, Vster, Mignonette, (tz , &o. Ip. worth post 
free. Hundreds testimonials. Catalogue poet free.-C 
SHILLIN G, Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants. _ 

OUTDOOR CUCUMBER —The beat sort in 

U cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces in 
the open ground abundance of fruir from 18 inches to 22 incher 
in length. 20s first and 10«. second prize offered for growing 
it 24 seeds, 7d , or 6 strong plants, 1s. fld , post free, with 
foil particulars.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, 
Hants._ ___ 

OS. 6d. COLLECTION of CHOICE PLANTS 

o contains: 2 Begonias, 2 Gloxinias, 1 Coleus, 2 Fuchsias 
2 cboi « «Geraniums, 2 Primulas, 2 Verbenas, 2 Ferns, 2 Hclio 
tropes, 2 Veronicas, I Dracavia, I Cyperus, 1 Deutzia, and 2 
Chrysanthemums. All good plants. carefully packed and 
carnage paid for 3s. 6<L—0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld, Hants. 

qUNLLGHT FERTILISER. — In order to 

^ introduce this splendid article will send a sample package 
post free for 3d., merely to pay postage, &a—C. SHILLING, 
Seodsmap. Winchfleld, Hants. 

B kliLLklA. eemperlioieiiS a cro- purpurea. — 

First class Certificate Royal Horticultural Socit ty last 
year. Beautiful bronzo foliage, rpleudid for bedding or pots. 
Strongplants, 2s. 3d. dozen, tree.—C. SHILLING, Nursery¬ 
man, Winchfleld, Hants. 

rpELEOKAFH CUCUMBER-PLWt’S.Tto 
-*• Is. 3d. Little Heath and Green Climbing Melon-plants, 
3 for Is. 3d. Iuoomparable Ridge Cucumber-plants, 6 for 
Is. 6d. Japanese Climbing Cucumber, 3 for Is. 3d. All 
strong piants, carefully packed, carriage free.—C. SHIL¬ 
L ING, Nurseryman, Wi non field, H ants. 

PARSLEY ! PARSLEY ! — Splendid Doable 

■L curled Parsley, 100rooted plants for 2s. fld., worth treble, 
as every plant is worth Id. for the beautiful Parsley you can 
gather. Every person highly pleased. Persons that have no 
ground can put it in boxes; it will grow and well repay j ou. 
Parsley also cut fresh and Bent off daily and weekly to any 
address from Is. fld- upwards, poet free Lettuce, Cos or 
Cabbige. very strong plants. Is. 3d. 100, or 300 for 3s.— 
I. HOLE, leignmouth, Devon._ 

TJEVQN & CORNWALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

-Lf including Osraunda, 50, 3s.; 100, 6s.; extra large, 100, 7i., 
froe.—BROWN. Bmokader. KingskersweU, Devon. 

flSMUNDA KEGALIS (Royal Fern), 3, la.’SdT; 

v 12, 3e. fld. Calceolarias, Golden Gem, sturdy plants, 12, 
1* 6d., free.—BROWN, Brookader Kingskerawsll, Devon, 


SAXIFRAGES, red, white, yellow, pink. *a, 3 for Is. fld. 
SEDUM8. rose, white, yellow. &c. t 3, Is. 3d. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM.-The best White Mar 
guerit*. extremely hardy and flne, 3, Is. 3d. 
FOAM-FLOWER.—A most distinct plant at any time, and 
always pretty, 3, Is 3d. 

HARDY PRIMULAS C0RTU80IDE8.-The Fern-leaved 
Primrose, pretty trusses, bright rosy-red, elegant blossoms, 
3. Is. 3d.: 6. 2s. SIEBOLDI ORANDIFLORA, very 
large rich rosy-red, white-oentred flowers, elegantly d oop 
trg. 3, Is. Rd. ; R, 2s. 

ASTER L. FORMOSU8 (Mad. Soyneuoe). -The best, a mass 
bright roEe, and very dwarf. 3, la. 

PRIMULA INVOLUORATI.—A prelty and very hardy 
white species, flowers well t hrown up, 3, 1". 3d.; 6, ?s. 
BLACK-CENTRED 8UNFLOWERS.-Sheaves of grand 

J ellow flowers, far better and freer than annual kinds, 
strong clumps, Is. 3d.; 12 blooming eyes, Is. 3d. 
PURITY.—The finest pure white, gold-centred tall Phlox, 
trusses form tine bouquets of bloom, 3, Is. 3d. 

ROB ROY.- Splendid companion, blossoms rose, remarkably 
striped with awp rose, 3, Is. 3d. 

THYMES.—3 best of the family COOCINEU8 (new) crim»on, 
3 for 2s fld ; GOLD VARIEGATED, 3. Is. 3d.; LEMON, 
3. lv : 6, is fld. 

DWARF SPOTTED MIMULUS, very pretty, and blooms 
all summer in a remarkable manner, 3, Is. 

All are free for *’ Cash " with order. Portals on Wigton. 

JOHN STORMONTH, 

KIRKBRIDE, SILLOTH. 

HAVE YOU HEARD THE LATES1 ? 

If not, read the following wtere to get the bett plants 
all true to name. Before rurchasin* i-cnd for Catalogue. 
Dahlias) a speciality. 20,000 po»-rooted plants now ready, 
Show, Fancy Ca--t.ua, Pouib., and Single my selection, 4s. 
p r doz.; larger plant.*, 5i. All true io name. C leus, 50 
varieties of tlie best named in cultivation, my s-ltctiuu, 3* 
doz., in 24 varieties, 5 j. td., all in pots, tit tor 5-inch po f s. 
Violas or Tufted Pansies, my selection. 2s. doz., in varieties. 
All the aho*e are from my wel'-known strains, which have 
won soi many prizes. - J. WOOD, M.N.D.3., Trent Bridge 

Nnr«eri<.,. Burlnn-n -Trert 

FANCY PANSIES. 

I OFFER following 12 grand varieties, 5a.— 

Louis Wierter, Lord Tennyson, Mr*. Train. Jane Barb- 
ner. Lord Bute,'A. H Murray, Miss E. Hunter, K. Patterson. 
Miss Hud»on, Edith Onssley, Ada Mary, Betsy Kelly. I 
offer the following 14 exhibition varieties, 3s. Gd. : Maggie A 
Sco.t, George Anderson, Duchess Portland. E. Patterson, 
Harry Moor, Agnes V. Borrownian, Tom Travis, Mm. J. 
Dnwnie, Win. Ross. Mr*. Anderson, Lord Hamilton. David 
Strachao, Aunt Susan, Arc; ie Buchanan Send for Catalogue 
A BAILKV JON.. Pansy Grower, SUNDERLAND _ 

Efi DOUBLE DAHLIA CUTTINGS, Is 3d ; 

v/VJ 25 Single Dahlia-plams, Is. 3d ; Cockscombs. 50, le. 3d., 
free, to clear them out — 1 TURNER, Lydiate. L verpool. 

TXOUiSE ON FIRE —That ia the way our 
AA Greenhouse Plants are selling. 25 mixed Id. plants, 
Is . 3d., free. Packed in Moss.—TURNER. _ 

P ENNY PLANTE-Dahlias, Coleus, Gera- 

niums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias. Ohrya., Ferns, Kalosanthes, 
Musk. Veronicas, Tradeaoantios, Balsams. Calla Lilies Toma¬ 
toes. Maiden-hairs, Marguerites, 12 for Is. 3d. : 25, 2s. 3d. : 
out of 5-inoh pots, fl, Is. 3d., free: 25 mix d, i.*. 3d _ 

TOBELIA EMPEROR WILLIAM, Pyreth- 

Ll rum Pansies, Daisies. Wallflowers. Carnations, Alters, 
S tocks. fO. Is 3*1, free.—TURNER, Lydiate, L i ver pool. 

•"TOMATO PLANTS for ^every purpose, 50, 

A Is. 3d. Pansies, 50. Is. 3d.* Carnations, 50, Is. 3d. 
Maiden- hair ( A. ouneatnm). fl. Is 3d : fron ds. 50. Is. 3d. 

pXTRA GOOD VALUE given for one week 

Ll —Send at ODoe and receive something to suit you. 25 
Chrysanthemums, Is. 3d., all ti»e.—T. TURNER (Clearance 
Weekl. Nurseryman. Lvoiate, Liverpool. _ 

AFRICAN GRASSES FOR VASES.—50 

aa headstall Silk Elephant Grass. 25 Drooping Reeds, 25 
heads Austrian Bromas 2 Pampas Plurms, 1 Palm. 10 Japa¬ 
ns*© Oatses, 4 Uni lia Grasses, 2 Fairy-flowers, carriage free 
3*. lOd. M CLARE A CO.. 26, WiDon-street , London K.C 

OHOICE BEDDING BOX.—6 Soirlet Gera- 

U niums, 12 evh Single Dthlias, Asters (Truffaut's). Aster 
Crown, Aster (white), Stocks, Phlox, Marigolds, Dwarf Nss- 
turtium, Petunia, Agerntum, Scabious, < hryssnthemum 
tricolor. Cornflower, Verbenas. Anemone, Gaillanlia, 
Z'nnias, Sunflnwer, Sweet Pea. 194 dozen in all, properly har- 
d-ued off, lot. free, 3a. Vegetable plants : 4 Cream Marrows, 

2 Costard 4 Outdoor Cucumbers, 12 Tomato-plants. K free, 
is. 6d. 100 Autumn Cabbage, 20 red, free, Is.—J. DUCKER, 
Haxey. Bswtry._ 
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^Best Qnality^MLVANISED 
ft NETTING, in 50 yard rolls, 
M true to gauge and mesh. 


I mmm 

. in 


-- _ lin. meth: 12in wide. 4a. 5d., 
' :< C S 18in - 7d.; 24 m, 8s. fid. ; 

•>>>G Z 30in., 10s. lid.; 36im, 13s. Id., 

tfOQ < d 48in., J7s. fld. 

f ► 14in. mesh: 12in. wide, 3s 

_ L—L £ «£ 18 n., 4s. fld.; 2«n., fls. Od. ; 

O. | 30in., 7s. fld. ; 36in., 9s. Od. . 
I— —3- g 48m., 12s. Od. 

2in. me?h : 12in. wide. 2s. 3d 
Strong Galvanised GARDEN 18in., 3s. 4d.; 24in., 4a. 6d . 

ARCH, 7ft. high and 4 ft. 30m., 5a. 9J.; 36m., 6s. 9d 

wide and 12 deep, special, 48im, 9s. Od. 

5S. Cheap line. 3in. mesh : 12in. wide, ls.lld : 

Conner quality, Win.. £ MjU: *£. g g ; 

**• eacn * 48in . 7s. Sd. All Widths and 

Meshes kept in stock. 


No. 333. YYy X / yVX.VV 6 

CALYANISED PEA CUARDS, YxXX^CYx ^ 

per doz lengths, 3 ft. long and XXXXX XX A/ 

6 in wide and 6 in. high, in . X. A XX XX XX 

cluoinfj two end pieces. ' ■ ' 

CALYANISED PEA HURDLE lor training Peas or fixing to 

wails for creepers, & c , made in panels, 6ft. by 3ft., 28. ea.;6fc. 
by 4ft., 3». ea.; 6ft. by 6ft., 4s. ea.; 6ft by 6ft., g«. ea- 
Send for Ulus, ra’ ed List of other wire goods, free. Terms 
Nett cash with order. Orders of 50t. and upwards sent carriaas 
Void — 25- 46. A 47. High-st., New Oxford-st.. London. W.C 


FENCINC, 
CATES, &c. 





Hampton +• ^ J 


"RED GARDEN HOSE, 2d. p«r foot. 

■Lb of 1.C0J lengths, warranted bevt quality ar 


CjURPLUS PLANTS.—8 Begonias, 1 Spar- TTON’T 

O mannia, 2 White Torenias, 8 Chrysanthemums. 2 Cam- -Lf Crock 

r anula fragilis. 3 Pileas, 4 Isolepis, 3 Solanums, 8 Fuchsias, saves time 
Genista, 1 Amaryllis. 2 Ivy-leaf, 6 Geraniums. 2 Aralias, many yeai 
3 Dble. Petunias. 54 plants. 4s. 6d. free. New Chrysanthe- 30 1 b. : 100 
mums, E. Beckett. Mrs. Beckett, and 1 beautiful Palm, Maids tone 
worth 3s.. gratis.—Head Gardener. 46. Warwiok-rd., Banbury. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOUSE W or o 
OB WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD READ ▲ cut-flowers 

PAMPHLET, POST FREE. TECOMA, 

HOW TO INCREASE pf: 

T HB house plan 

FRUITS OF EARTH, pi 

By a. H. WITH, V.R.A.S., F.O.S. Trinity Col., Dublin ~ Drive 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries south'Nut 

relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may -- 

be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and QPRIN 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections froro O C aa fii 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from Double Pr 

JAKEMAN A C ARVER, Printers, Hereford 3s. fld . fre 
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4 A. P. JOHNSON, 

^ k Wilmington, Hull. 

„ _ _ Span. No. 17. I Lean to. No.18 

' Ft. Ft. £ s I Ft. Ft. £ s. 

U )If f 15by 8 10 10 1 15 by 8.. 8 14 

SB- ^lH2sgr 20 by 10 14 8|25byl0..14 7 

K) by 12.1 7 I 20 by 12..14 7 

- ,15 by 14 27 14 I 30 by 12. .19 0 

" * ~™ Greenhouses of the best con¬ 

struction, with glass cut to size. No. 28.—Cucumber Frame, 
9ft. by 4ft., glazed and nainted, £2. Car. paid to any station 
in Fnahnd. S^tland. and Wj*1«s Price Lists post free 

ItUiNNED GARDEN NETTING' —X^^aaiio 

L Netting, Tiffany. WilleBden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 
Archangel Mats, Raffia, Garden Tents. Flags, Rick Cloths, 
&}. Send for samples and prices to—JOHN EDOINGTON 
& CO . 19. Long-lane. West. Rmit hfield. I/mdon. K.C _ 

MET TING, Tanned and Waterproof, of all 

-LY kinds, for garden purposes. Cheapest house in the 
Trade. Write for samples and prices before ordering else¬ 
where. Numerous Testimonials.— bPASHETT & Co., Net 
Manufacturers, Lowestoft.. _ _ 

"DED GARDEN HOSE, 2d. p<r foot. Job lot 

■Lb of 1.C0J lengths, warranted best quality and perfect. 
Special price for 60 ft .with brass fittings. Large Hize. 13«i. 
Samples and prices, free. Large Garden Tents, 35s. — 
8. Q >FF & CO , 17. Kin g street. Covent-garden. W.C. 

qLUGlOlDE” (Registered).—Certain death 

D to slugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to plants 
and domestic animals. The greatest boon to gardeners yet 
invented. Is. fld. per box, of Seedsmen, or post paid of—The 
" 8LUGICIDE" CO . 6, Maryleport-street, Bristol. 

T O STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI8TORY SALE 
ROOMS, S3, Kiug-street, Covent-garden, Ix>ndon. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
o n application or post free. _ __ 

pROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden net 

J- ting, oiled and dressed: will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.: 100 yards by 2 yards fls.; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
have received and approved of the netting from—HY. J. 
QA88QN, Garden Net Works, Bye. _ 

TJON’T FORGET !— The Patent Invincible 

-LJ Crock for plant-pots keeps out worms and all vermin : 
saves time, expense, and annoyance: fits any pot; lasts for 
many years: will be used in every tarden when known. 
30 Is.: 100, 3s.; 1,000, 25s„ free.-A. PORTER, Stone Hou*e, 
Maid stone. __ 

TKT ANTED.—Managership in a Branch Nursery 
*Y or otherwise; eighteen years' practical experience; 
cut-flowers in quantity a speciality; excellent referenoee — 
TECOMA, Office of the Garden, Southampton-street, Strand 

H.ARDENER WANTED (Scotch preferred) 

bX f or a gentleman's place at Woking; experienced in green 
house plants: lawn work important; no cottage: etate waves 
and give referenres.—Address A. L., Box 1059, Sell's Adver- 
t ising Offioes, London, _ 

nROOM, or GROOM and GARDENER.— 

bL Drive and ride; good in stable and garden; married. 
Recommended bv—A. G. GROSTHWAITE, Tandiidge Hall, 
South Nutfleld, Surrey. _ 

qPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS. —Hepati- 

D cas. 6 colours, $7 plants, free 3s , including 1 double blue. 
Double Primrose. 7 oolours, 1 each, including crimson velvet, 
3s. fld., free.—G. TAYLOR, Inverurie. N B. 
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No. 741.—Vot. XV. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author oj “ The English Flower Garden.* 


MAT 20, 1899. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Final potting. —No time should now be lost in 
transferring the moat forward plants into their 
flowering-pots. It is a mistake to allow them 
to remain for so long in small pots that 
they become thoroughly root-boand, whioh can¬ 
not fail to give the plants a decided check in 
their after-progress. Directly the pots are fall 
of roots ashift into larger ones is necessary, so that 
the roots may continue in a healthy state, and 
not as they are in small pots, so cramped and en¬ 
twined around each other that it is difficult to 
set them to make a fresh start into new soil, 
The pots should be dean. New ones ought to 
he thoroughly soaked before using; if not the 
moisture is absorbed too hurriedly from the soil, 
which is an item to be avoided, as it entails 
more water to he given to the plants than is 
well for them, and it washes the new compost too 
much before the roots have bad time to catch 
hold of it. For the bulk of the varieties grown 
for the production of large blooms 9 inch pots 
are large enough. If a stock of larger pots are 
in hand, and they are wished to he made use of, 

I would advise that two plants be put into one 
pot, choosing, if possible, the same variety. 
This is preferable to employing pots too large, 
not only on the score of their being unwieldy, 
and take up so much space, but the plants do 
not thrive so well in them; facilities are 
not afforded for supplying them so freely 
with stimulants as when they are in smaller 
pots. It is during continued showery 
weather that large pots are detrimental 
to the plants. Where specimen trained plants 
are cultivated the pots should be larger, as so 
much more foliage has to be supported as to 
require more rooting spaoe. Pots 10 inches and 

II inches in diameter are not too large for 
specimens of this class. Plants grown for 
decoration to give a quantity of bloom in prefer¬ 
ence to individual quality also require pots 
10 inches in width at the top for the largest 
specimens} the smaller will auoceed in 9-inch 
ones. Pompones and single-flowered varieties 
do not require larger than those 8 inches in 
diameter, except for those of extra large size. 
Some attention should be paid to preparing 
the compoet for the final potting. Although 
the soil is hut one detail of culture, the most 
elaborate mixture or the best of soil might be 
completely nullified by errors in watering and 
-after-management. The ohief component part 

is good fibrous loam, partly decayed, say cut 
long enough to allow the Grass to decay. It is 
a mistake to stack it twelve months before 
using ; the fibre has in most instances decayed 
ere tnat, and in this way the best part of the 
loam has departed. It is not possible to define 
the exact quantity of material for the compost 
to snit all localities, because the turf varies in 
its character in various districts in many 
degrees and stages from light to heavy. Some ' 
soils are also deficient in calcareous 
matter, which is absolutely necessary ini 
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some form or other for the production 
of high-class blooms. Pounded oyster-shells 
supply to an extent this want in the soil; even 
then a handful of quicklime thrown in amongst 
the turf is most beneficial Lime is also useful 
for the destruction of worms in the soil, as well 
as supplying a necessary ingredient. Lo^m 
that has been taken from poor land needs assist¬ 
ance. A good plan to enrich such soil is to soak 
it well in strong liquid-manure for using it. 
Animal manure, such as that from the cow-shed, 
is useful where the turf is light. Horse-manure, 
prepared as though for a Mushroom-bed, is a 
valuable addition in the case of heavy, retentive 
loam. Wood-ashes provide potash; this is a 
valuable assistant in producing blooms of high- 
class quality, as it assists materially the 
•olidfying of the wood, and without which the 
finest incurved blooms cannot be grown. 

Charcoal is valuable, as it not only acts as a 
store-house for ammonia, but it renders the 
whole body of soil porous, preventing stagnation 
about the roots, it is necessary that they be 
kept in a sweetened state. Thomson’s or Innes’ 
Vine-manure is a valuable fertiliser for Chrys¬ 
anthemums ; used at the rate of 2 lb. of the 
former and 8 lb. of the latter to every bushel of 
the compost, it materially induces a vigorous 
growth, without being unduly gross. To three 
parts of decayed turf add one part of horse- 
manure, one part of partly-decayed leaves, 
wood-ashes, and charcoal at the rate of one- 
sixth part, and one the artificial manures 
named. In the case of heavy loam, I 
prefer to remove the fine soil from it by 
the aid of a fine sieve, retaining none hot the 
rougher parts. The fine soil only tends to choke 
the free passage-way for water. To the inexpe¬ 
rienced growers potting Chrysanthemums may 
appear of no greater importance than potting 
any ordinary soft-wooded plant; bat high-class 
blooms cannot be had from plants with soft, 
sappy stems, which are the results often of im¬ 
properly performing this part of their treatment. 
When they are potted loosely they grow 
strongly, and produce large leaves, but are 
devoid of that solidity which is essential to suc- 
s. The soil should be rammed into the pot 
very firmly with a blunt stick. In soil of a light 
character it is hardly possible to pot too firmly, 
but it is not so neoessary with heavier soil, as 
the water will not percolate so freely, and ahonld 
the drainage become defeotive trouble may 
ensue. When the plants are potted firmly the 
growth is not so rapid early in the season, but it 
is rendered solid and firm as growth proceeds, 
and is more likely to mature in a wet autumn. 

The pots should be well drained, placing one 
large crock over the hole at the bottom and 
packing others around it as hollow as possible. 
Over the drainage place a layer of freshly-cut 
turf, or the roughest parts of the compost, to 
prevent the fine soil washing down among the 
drainage. The soil about the roots ought to he 
quite moist before transferring the plants to the 
new pots. Do not cover the top of the ball of 
soil about the plant too deeply. Give a little 
to cover any aurfaoe roots that may have become 
bare through watering, hnt leave a depth of 
about H inches to allow space for water and 
top-dreasing at a fntnre opportunity. If the 


soil is moist, as it should be, no water will be 
required for two or three days. After this time 
a good soaking may be given. The leaves of the 

S lants should be syringed two or three times 
aily after potting to freshen the plants, conse¬ 
quent upon their not receiving water at the roots 
in the same way as previous to {lotting. 

E. M. 

3746 . —Bone-meal for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —This is a valuable manure when mixed 
with the soil for potting the plants in and is also 
beneficial for top-dressing them later on in the 
year. There are two kinds—one that is simply 
ground to a powder, the other dissolved by the 
aid of sulphorio acid. For soil of a heavy 
character this last is the best, while the former 
is the more suitable for light soil. Mixed with 
the compost at the rate ot 31b. to every bnshel 
when transferring the plants to 5-inch pots, 
bone-meal is a valuable manure. It is a good 
plan to add the bone-meal to the loam folly a 
month before potting the plants ; sufficient time 
is then given for the manure to thoroughly 
permeate the whole mass of soil; in this way its 
properties are more readily assimilated by the 
plants than when the meal is added at the time 
of using the soil—E. M. 

3751.— Chrysanthemums for India.— 
“ Lower Bengal” will find the following varieties 
free flowering and of easy cultivation:— 
Japanese: Avalanche (white). Sunflower (rich 
yellow), Bouquet Fait (beautiful soft-rose), 
Edwin Molynenx (rich crimson and gold), 
Lady Selborne (white). Maiden’s Blush (blush- 
white), Mme. de Sevin (rosy-amaranth) Sonrce 
d’Qr (oiange and gold), Val d’Andorrd (red, 
shaded orange), roseum snperbnm (lilac-rose, 
tipped bnff), Mrs. J. Wright (white), Peter the 
Great (lemon-yellow). Incurved: Mrs. O. 
Bundle (white), George Glenny (lemon), Mrs. 
Dixon (orange-yellow), Lord Derby (dark- 
purple), Lord Wolseley (chestnut-bronze), Jar- 
din des Plantes (bright golden-yellow), John 
Balter (cinnamon-red, orange centre), Empress 
of India (white), Lord Alcester (primrose- 
yellow), Prinoe of Wales (dark purple-violet), 
Barbara (bright golden-yellow), Jeanne d'Aro 
(white, tipped lilac). Reflexed : Cullingfordi 
(scarlet-crimson), Mrs. Forsythe (lemon-white). 
Dr. Sharpe (Amaranth), Elsie (canary-yellow), 
Christine (pink), Chevalier Domage (bright 
gold). Pompones : Mme. Elite Dor dan (soft-rose), 
Fanny (maroon-red), White Trevenna (white), 
Nelly Rainford (buff), Lizzie Holmes (bronze), 
President (deep rosy-carmine).—E. M. 


3730.— Weed killer.— Yon are not likely 
to gist any ingredients for manufacturing a weed¬ 
killer at home any cheaper than yon can obtain 
the same article ready for use from those who 
advertise them in these pages; as a matter of 
fact, I donbt very much if you can do it so cheap. 
Yon may, however, try sulphuric acid, and add 
thirty parts of water to it. If yon have a large 
space that is weedy, why not use salt ? If sMt 
is laid on the weeds in dry weather it is as 
effectual as any of the weed-killers.—J. O. G. 

— Get s good weed-killer. such m advertised in Gar- 
iNO. Give repeated applications. There are maay 
temedles advertised quite strong enough.—O. T. 
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GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The son during the day it very hot; hut the wind too 
often blows from the east, and in ventilating give moat of 
the air on the southern sides of the house. Cold draughts 
mean mildew and insects on Rosea and other plants. 
Pick dead blossoms and eeed-pods from Azaleas, Heaths, 
and other plants as they go out of flower, and take the 
plants to another house, where there is a genial tempera¬ 
ture, to encourage the new growth, and fill up with other 
plants ooming into blossom. Hydrangeas will be a feature 
now if numbers are grown. If water impregnated with 
iron is used, a blue tint will be given to the trusses of 
b’oom ; this often happens when the plants are potted in 
peat. Cuttings of the young shoots getting a bit firm will 
root at any time from this till August; a little bottom heat 
will hasten the rooting. I have generally rooted them in 
the bed that has been used for propagating bedding 
plants ; they must be kept olose ana shaded tilt roots are 
formed. Hydrangea panionlata grandiflora, when well 
grown, oomes in useful for the conservatory later on. 
Tuberous Begonias are now ooming into bloom; when 
moved to the conservatory place in warm end of house at 
first, and keep rather olose for a day or two. Keep Lilium 
Warrant free from green-fly by sponging, dipping or fumi¬ 
gating, whichever is the most oonveaient Seedlings of 
Primula obconioa, which were sown early, will now be 
ready for prioking off. The young plants will do best in a 
cold frame for the summer, shifting them on into a oold 
pit or frame as soon as oiroumstanors will permit. Very 
often the seeds of this Primula do not germinate freely. 
There is yet time to sow again in a warm house ; and the 
old plants mar be divided and started again in small pots, 
with free drainage and good soil. This is a very useful 
plant in spite of its bad reputation in the eff-cb said to be 

E roiucsd by oontaot with it. Fuchsias now coming into 
loom should be neatly staked ; the oone or pyramid is 
the best shape, and usually one neat stake in the oenire of 
the plant is suffisienb support. Where Fuchsias are 
grown for exhibition, the blossoms should be picked off to 
within six weeks of the day of show. Dauczias and other 
forced Bhruba will now be sufficiently ripened for placing 
outside. The best treatment is to plunge the pots in a 
bsd of ooal-ashes ; this will keep the roots oool, and the 
plants will not require so much wVer. Give liquid- 
manure to nlump up the buds if the pots are full of roots. 
As soon as S pi rails have done flowering, place them outeide 
In a shady position for a time, and when rain oomes plant 
oat and keep moist. Very large plants may be cut Into 
three or four and planted out in a moist spot. Io a couple 
of years they may be potted up again. Pat a few neat 
stakes to Double Petunias now throwing up the flower- 
stems. 

Stove. 

The earliest struck Polnsettia9, Euphorbia®, and other 
soft-wooded, winter-flowering stuff will be ready to pot on 
Keep them as near the glass as possible; they will be 
better in a low, rather warm, pit for the summer, keeping 
rather close at first, increasing the ventilation as growth 
proceeds to make the foliage robust and hardy. Plants 
grown without ventilation must have soft, flimsy leaves, 
and then fade before their right time ; and plants with 
bare stems are not so valuable. The growth of climbers 
soon gets into a tangle If left without attention for a short 
time at this season, when ail things under glass are so full 
of life and energy. Be very oareful about the water used 
for syringing; unless it is perfectly pure do not syringe 
the foliage, but keep up the requisite moisture in the 
atmosphere by datnpiog walls and floors. Shade will be 
inlispensable now daring the hottest part of the day, or 
say from 10 30 to 3.80. This will still be neoessary as the 
nights are very oold, but 65 degs. at night need not be 
e tceeded from fire-heat. 


Pern*. 

Under glass Ferns must be shaded, or the fronds will 
lose that beautiful dark tint of green which Is so much 
appreciated. Young specimens must not suffer for want 
of pot-room. It does not take long to form a specimen if 
one make9 a start with robust, healthy plants. The worst 
plants to grow on are those obtained by splitting up large, 
old specimens ; in fact, these old specimens, when they 
get too large and unwieldy for any useful purpose, should 
be thrown away, and propagate either from spores or by 
dividing young, healthy plantsonly. In working up stook 
of any scarce kind of Fern, it is better to divide rather 
frequently, whilst the plants retain their fall vigour. This 
is specially true of Adiantum Farley ense and others wbioh 
do not produce spores. 8pores of Adiantum, Pteris, and 
other hardy Ferns may be sown any time in pans or boxes. 
Bo ilia not a matter of the very first importance, as Fern- 
spores seem to grow freely anywhere in a bouse devoted 
to them. They seem to grow freely In sifted ashes under 
the stage; and a patoh of ooke-dust, placed there as an 
experiment, has a very healthy growth of young Ferns 
upon it. In another place a bed of heavy loam—one 
might call it olay—was very predaotive of young plants; 
but there was always more difficulty in getting them 
cstablished from the clay soil than from lighter substances. 
Ferns must have abundanoe of moisture In the atmos¬ 
phere now, which may he supplied by damping stages, 
floors, Ac. This is a good season for replanting Fern- 
baskets. I always use strong plants, especially the plant 
In the centre of the basket; but smaller plants can be 
u*e<l to fill in ronnd the sides and bottom of the basket 
Bat it forms a pleasant change to fill in the sides of the 
basket with the creeping growth of such plants as 
Panicum variegatnm, Sedum oarnenm variegatum, Tra- 
dencaotia vittata, Ac. 

Potting Chrysanthemums 

This work must be pushed on now, so that the plants 
do not suffer for want of pot-room. The vast number of 
Chrysanthemums grown in many gardens forms a heavy 
tax upon the resources of the gardener. At no time 
should the plants be allowed to get dust-dry, or the leaves 
will turn yellow prematurely and fall off. 


• In cold or northern districts the operation* referred 
to under •• Garden Work ” may be done from ten daye to 
a fortnight Voder than is here indicated with equally good 
reeults. 
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Window Gardening. 

Everybody Is busy now filling window-boxes. I like to see 
the growth fall over and hide the boxes. To do tble at 
first large, freely-grown plants will be neoeseary. I like 
where possible to fill tbe boxes, and let them stand in a 
cool-boose for a time till the plants are well established. 
Very pretty are the boxes in whioh strong plants of 
Olenmis Jackman are established ia the ends, to be 
trained up the edges of the window as soon as tbe boxes 
are plaoea in position. I have had Urge boxes in which 
Clematis flammula had been planted and trained along 
the front, the flowering-shoota being permitted to hang 
down loosely. Canary Creepers an4 other forms of Nas¬ 
turtiums will make a pretty display, either for training 
round the window or to hang over; but in windy 
situations these overhanging Shoots are rather difficult to 
keep in condition. Use the sponge freely upon plants io 
rooms, especially Palms, Aspidistras, Asaleas, Ao. Any¬ 
thing that requires a larger pot may have it now. Sow 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias under squares of 
glass in a shady window. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Roses will require a good deal of attention now. Maggots 
in the curled-up leaves must be handploked. Greenfly 
must be promptly met with liquid inseoticides ; soft-soap, 
2 or. to the gallon, with 1 oz. o( Tobaooo-powder mixed 
with the soap and water. I find Tobaooo-powder used in 
this way is Inst as efficient as when used dry, and it is very 
oheap. Unless any objection is raised to the presence of 
manure on the borders, Roses should certainly be mulched. 
A covering of manure keeps the roots so comfortable. 
Annuals are ooming up very irregularly in consequence of 
the drought. I think it is useless to water unless the 
ground can be shaded. Watering may oauss the seeds to 
start, but if tbe watering is neglected even for a day, tbe 
seeds just bursting into life will perish. A little water is 
a dangerous thing in a dry time ; either water thoroughly 
or not a'l. Bedding out has oommenced in many gardens. 
Well bordered plants will bear a degree or two of t ro 9 t 
without injury, but I would oounssl those who are not 
over-stooked with plants not to be in a hurry. We may yet 
have a cold wave from Russia that will injure tender 
things. It is perfectly true the exceptional oharaoter of 
the season may run sometime longer yet, and that the 
usual May frosts may this year be absent. Still, nothing 
will be lost by using a little caution in putting out tender 
plants. How beautiful the Tufted Pansies are just now ! 
Why doesn’t everybody plant them more freely t There is 
nothing brighter or cheaper. For continuous blooming 
bury a layer of manure 8 inches deep in the ground. The 
roots will find it when the time of trial oomes. 

Fruit Garden, 

Melons planted now will be ready end of July if well 
oared for. They must h ive bottom-heat to bring up the 
flavour. Plant in heavy loam, presied firmly down to 
secure hard growth that will bear sunshine, and be red- 
spider proof. Early morning ventilation will tend to keep 
off oanker and other diseases. Eirly afternoon oloeing 
will push on growth with the aid of the bottled up sun¬ 
shine. Strawberries, unless rain comes, must have water. 
Not a mere sprinkle with the hose, but a he ivy watering 
that will soak the soil around the roots. Liquid-manure 
from a farmyard tank, if available, is exceedingly valuable, 
and will save much expense in the purchase of artifloials. 
Insects must be at w >aoktd with determination, and the best 
and cheapest means wbioh is fchs outcome of experienos 
brought to bear. For the Codlin-moth try the Par s green. 
For tbe Gooseberry-caterpillar use Hellebore powder. In 
all these things judgment is necessarv, and this, of 
oourae, includes promptitude in application. Tbe 
procrastinator never kills bis foes. Vines are making 
lateral growth freely. Never let sublaterals extend, but 
rub them out when small, especially below the bunches 
Above the bunches leave one leaf. If there is any fear of 
mildew on Vines dress the pipes with liquid sulphur, and 
use a little more fire for a night or two. Fires cannot 
be dispensed with yet, but it is necessary to keep the flre- 
heat down during the day. The safest plan Is to let the 
fires go out in the morning. Our usual plan is to make 
them up rather high at 11 pm., and let them go out in 
tbe morning, the furnaces to be cleaned out in the morning 
and the fires lighted not later than three in the afternoon. 

Vegetable Garden, 

Happy are the people who live in a district whers the 
clouds drop fatness in the shape of the frequent showers. 
Here, in the eastern districts, we have not had rain for 
many weeks Not a single April shower has laid the dust 
of March, and the vegetable grower who has not taken the 
precaution to dig deeply ana manure liberally is in a bad 
fix. There are arrears of seed sowing to be fetched up in 
many gardens, but waiting for rain seems like waiting for 
the Millenium. However, crops which must he got on must 
have special preparations made. Fiisi of all the land 
must be thoroughly moistened ; not a mere sprinkle on 
the top, but enough water must be given to meet the 
moisture working up from below. Then, when the water 
has settled down, prepare the seed-bed, sow the seeds, and 
shade with something. I have used the nets whioh have 
just been taken from sheltering the wall-trees, propping 
them up on forked sticks; hranohee cut from trees, or 
Rhubarb-leaves laid on tbe surf toe will help the land to 
retain the moisture, and keep out the heat of the sun. 
Under suoh oondition the seeds will germinate strongly, 
and afterwards, if rain does not come, the plants must he 
kept going by mulching, watering, and frequent surface 
stirring. Plant oat Celery as required. This Is an easy 
crop to shade and water. Mulch Peas, Beanp, Cauliflowers, 
and lay little ridges of short manure between the Ojions 
and Carrots. We are putting out Tomatoes against warm 
walls. Tbe plants have been hardened in the sonshlne, 
and the pots are so fall of roots it was necessary either to 
repot or plant out Plants against a wall can he sheltered 
If neoessary. Plant out Vegetable Marrows under hand- 
llghts. A Rhubarb-leaf oan be laid over the tops of the 
light if we get cold nights, and in this exceptional season 
all things are possible. Wonderful has been the progress 
made by Cucumbers and Tomatoes under glass, but the 
work of stopping and tying has been almost Incessant, and 
the watering has been heavy. Tomatoes growing In a dry 
soil will not set tbe fruit freely, especially with a hot sun 
beating fiercely on them. E. Hobday. 


THB OOMING CTBBK’8 WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 20 th 
to May 27 th. 

Commenced planting beds and borders out with the 
usual kinds of bedding plants. I do not depend 
altogether upon flowers, as a variety of foliage plants are 
used, including Castoi-oib>, especially the bronze-leaved 
variety Gibsoni. Cannes also are largely grown, but these 
large-leaved plants must have shelter. In windy districts 
the leaves always look ragged and torn with the force of 
the wind. Blue Gams, and Aoaoia lophantha, and the 
Striped Maise are also used, hut the foliage plants will 
wait till the beginning of June. At present we are working 
out the hardiest things, snob as Calceolarias, Lobelia 
fnlgens. Blue Lobelias, Stocks, Asters, and Phlox 
Drummondi, and the well hardened “ Geraniums ’’ of the 
scarlet section are all ready to be out now. Everything 
is flooded with water as soon as planted, and tbe surface 
loosened the morning after planting, before the sun has 
had time to disdpate the moisture. Planted out Tomatoes 
near every bit of bare wall surface, not only on the south 
aspects, but east and west also. Everything with Tomatoes 
depends upon the season. If ws get a reasonable amount 
of sunshine, the fruits will be ripened on the east and 
west walls, and as I have surplus plants, and there art 
here and there bare spaces between the wall trees whioh will 
be better oovered. Put stakes to Delphiniums, Carnations, 
and other hardy plants that will need support by-and-bye 
if not now, and it is as well to have the stakes when the 
time comes for giving a tie, as this sometimes oomes in a 
hurry. Thinned annuals, and as tbe ground is very dry, 
a good watering was given immediately after to settle 
the soiL A great deal of harm is sometimes done to the 
plants left by thinning if the holes are not dosed in In 
some way. In the case of anything very ohoioe, I generally 
soatter a handful of fine soil over the spot before the 
water is gone, and this leaves all firm again. Potted off 
Aralia Sieboldi and Grevillea robusta. These are both 
useful plants for furnishing. They are easily raised from 
seeds, and if helped on in a warm house, they soon beoome 
useful. Planted out the greater part of the Arum Lilies. 
A few of the strongest will he grown in pots tot early 
blooming. Planted out Vegetable Marrows and 'Ridge 
Cuonmbers under handlf ghts. Removed laterals from Vines 
in all the houses. A look round is given every week, 
as no good oomes of leaving laterals too long. 
Planted out more early Celery, and set out tattoos- 
plants on the ridges between the rows. I have 
had splendid Lettuces on these ridges, the depth of soil 
evidently suiting them. Gave liquid-manure to Globe 
Artichokes; thei e want a good deal of feeding to produoe 
large, suooulent heads. Looked over Roees to piok off 
oaterpillars. Afterwards gave a good wash with the 
syringe with a mixture of soap and water: liquid-manure 
bad been given latterly two or three times a week. 
Thinned off some of the Peaohes from trees on walls; I 
want fiae fruits. Planted more French Beans and sowed 
more Peas for suooesslon. Planted New Zealand Spinach 
on a warm south border; this is one of tbe plaou whioh 
revels in hot sunshine, either with or without water. 
Like all other things, it grows faster with plenty of mois¬ 
ture, hut it will not perish when dry. Shifted Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and moved to oold pit; will be plaoed out¬ 
side shortly. _______________ 

3680.— 1 Tap- water. —I have never heard of 
water from the mains containing “ a quantity of 
soda.” As a rule, it is a good deal too hard, 
while soda would tend to Boften it. If this is 
really the case a moderate quantity will be found 
beneficial rather than otherwise. Suoh water 
(from the works) is decidedly inferior to rain¬ 
water for all garden purposes, but the majority 
of growers near Loudon and other large towns 
are obliged to use it to a great extent, and yet 
they obtain good results. If possible let it stand 
out in the sun in an open tank for a day or 
two before being used —Jd. C. R. 

-Although suoh water is not the beat for 

any plants, it is not so injurious as you seem to 
suppose. Still, rain-water or that from a pond 
or open tank is the best. I think hard water 
does more injury to tender Ferns than any other 
plants. I have used such water as you speak of 
largely in my time, but have never seen any ill- 
effects. I would rather use water that con¬ 
tained soda than that which did not. Draw the 
water early in the day and expoee it to the air 
for some hours before using it.—J. C. O. 

3754.— Using a fertiliser —You do not 
Bay what the fertiliser is, but most of the ferti¬ 
lisers may be used as a liquid-manure at the rate 
of half an ounoe to an ounce to the gallon of 
water. They may also be mixed with the eoil 
in potting at the rate of one to two pounds to 
the bushel of soil, or they may be scattered in 
small quantities—say a teaspoonful to a plant in 
a 6-inch pot—and watered in immediately.— 
E. H. 

3727.— Fertiliser in a garden.— There 
are numbers of fertilisers, all more or less usefuL 
I have always obtained the best results from a 
mixture of several than one alone. For instanoe, 
after subjecting plants to a course of one manure 
it has been found to be advantageous to change 
to a second. Soot is always handy and cheap. 
Nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, Ichthemlo 
|uam>, &c., also all come in useful for a change.— 
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3723.— Standard Azaleas. —It is im- 

possible to answer the question usefully without 
more information than the query affords. The 
deciduous Azaleas are hardy enough, and if 
planted in the right kind of soil there is no 
difficulty in preserving them through the 
winter. But I expect this question refers to 
the Evergreen or Indian Azaleas, and, if so, 
more information should be given of locality, 
Ac., where grown. Indian Azaleas have been 

S lanted out in sheltered spots in many gardens, 
ut I think they were more common forty years 
ago than they are now. The truth is, except in 
the warmest situation they do not thrive in 
the open air. I have generally found wherever 
the Camellia is a success outside there the 
Azalea may be planted.—E. H. 

- If you mean the delicate greenhouse 

Azaleas, they would fare badly exposed to the 
trials of an English winter. There are so many 
classes of Azaleas that it is somewhat difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer. The hardy Azaleas 
are the Ghent Azaleas, varieties of Azalea mollis, 
and others of minor importance. A. indica, the 
greenhouse Azalea, will also live out in favour¬ 
able spots, but it cannot be accounted hardy, 
nor would it be advisable to trust it in the open. 
But in some sheltered gardens in the south of 
England the white variety and others live out. 
They could be preserved by covering them with 
mats, Ac. ; but the better way would be to keep 
them in the conservatory or greenhouse, as the 
ease may be. During the summer months they 
can be stood out, and, in fact, are better in the 
open. Stand them in a sheltered position, 
moderately shady, and on a hard bottom of coal- 
ashes, to prevent, as far as possible, worms from 
getting in the pots and choking up the drainage. 
Water well when necessary, and do not be led 
away by the moist aspect of the surface, which 
may simply arise through a few showers. Take 
in the plants again the autumn.—C. T. 

3659.—A cleanly plant stimulant — A 
solution of either nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, one ounce to the gallon, would be 
found very beneficial to most hardy herbaceous 
plants, and being perfectly clean, inodorous, 
and readily dissolved in water one or other 
would, I should Bay, answer the purpose as well 
as anything that could be named. The chief 
difference between the two is that while the 
nitrate chiefly promotes growth, the effect of 
the sulphate is more to stimulate and increase 
the inflorescence. Water the plants with a 
solution, of the strength indicated, of any of 
the foregoing once every two or three weeks, 
taking care that it does not touch the foliage. 
In wet weather the salts may be sprinkled 
thinly on the soil round the plants, when it will be 
3 rain.—B. C. R. 


HARDY FERNERIES. 

While flowers are indispensable for the orna¬ 
mentation of a villa residence, a collection of 
hardy Ferns forms an equally important addi¬ 
tion, and when properly and tastefully arranged 
they may be made to assume as natural an 
appearance as they do in a wild state ; the 
rustic appearance, too, of a hardy fernery forms 
an agreeable contrast to the more dressy por¬ 
tions of the grounds. It is difficult to lay down 
definite rules for the construction of a fernery, 
so much depending upon the position which it 
is to occupy and the space at command. In 
fixing on the site, the first thing to be aimed 
at should be a shaded, secluded nook—not one 
that can be seen from the windows of the 
mansion or cottage, nor yet from the flower 
garden, but a part that is unexpectedly come 
upon when walking through the grounds. The 
situation should also be one that is sheltered 
from boisterous winds. Moisture, too, is essen¬ 
tial to the well-being of hardy Ferns, but this 
cannot always be given in sufficient quantity 
to carry them safely through hot summers. 
Anything like straight lines must 
be avoided. If the space to be 
occupied be loDg rather than [ . 
broad, it should be broken up ' 

here and there so as to foim .'' i 

miniature dells, recesses, and 
projections, but all should have 
as rustic an appearance as pos- M -'^ 
aible. The plants in all cates BBSfgyg 
should be allowed sufficient space 


3731.—Hyacinths, &C.— If the bulbs are 
ly thing else to be planted in 

- I have 

some in the front of an herbaceous border that 
have flowered where they 
the last nine years, and s 

deterioration. If the bult_ 

injured by planting above them, take up the 

-- drying them 

‘ 0 _r in 

cool, dry room until the first 
imber—planting-time.—S. P. 

- It is not absolutely necessary to take up 

the bulbe, and they may be left undisturbed for 
several seasons without being removed if they 


not in the way of an; ll_ o _!_„ *_ 

the border, leave them where they are. 

_xl . /_ a # i I 


continuously for 
ihow no signs of 
3 in risk of being 

-, l-’_- _ r L-j 

bulbs when the foliage turns yellow, drying them 
off in an airy shed, afterwards storing them in 

paper bags in a< 1 " . 

week in Novel 


show no signs of deterioration, but the best 
growers lift them every year when the lea vet 
have quite died down, and stored away in a dry, 


certain amount of artistic arrange- 
ment. Anyone who has searched 
for Ferns in their native haunts ‘ 
cannot have failed to observe that fea jlici 
they luxuriate in a light, sandy 
soil, and this must form, if pos¬ 
sible, the main bulk of the fernery. 

I have, however, many times used 

Cocoa-nut-fibre mixed with turfy 

loam, and it has always appeared 

to answer admirably. For very 

delicate sorts a compost may be 

formed of peat, leaf-mould, and 

loam, with a sprinkling of silver - 

sand to keep all open and porous, w-. Vw] 

bnt the stronger sorts, as has been 

stated, will succeed best in loam 

without the addition of peat. 

When I use Cocoa-nut-fibre I find 
that it retains the moisture 
without becoming sodden. Fern roots, being 
generally of a wiry nature, will grow in 
almost any soil that is of ordinary texture, 
bnt it ought not to be heavy. Ferns 
dislike manure both in a solid and liquid form. 
In arranging the plants I would not separate 
the evergreen from the deciduous kinds, but so 
dispose of them that when the foliage 
of the latter dies down in the begin¬ 
ning of winter, there would still remain 
plants enough to interest the cultivator. 
I would, therefore, plant plenty of sorts that 
would retaintheirverdurethroughoutthe winter, 
such, for instance, as the Blechnums, Scolopen- 
driums, Polystichums, and Polypodiums. In 
planting, an error of too common occurrence 
must be avoided—viz., that of planting too 
deeply. Generally speaking, the crowns must 
be kept well above the soil, but they should be 
made firm, and the stronger-growing sorts 
should be planted first. Dwarf-growing varie- 


washed down to the roots by the 

For pot plants you cannot do better than 
one of the special preparations advertise d 


choose a « c _ 

in Gardening, always 'taking care to follow 
-LI, An over- 
Special manures 
care. But you 
enquire as regards herbaceous plants. The 

^-- ’ ^ ‘ 1 

prepared soil, 
-_Li was neces- 
Leave off muddling about with artificial 
preparations in regard to the hardy plants of the 


directions given with the material, 
dose is likely to be 


„ ruinous, 

require to be given with great 

( * a _ 

majority of these do not need any artificial 
manure, only a good, well - _ K 
manured in the first instance, if such 
sary. 

garden. In respect, however, to the Begonias, 
there is no harm in giving the plants a supply 
of weak liquid-manure, just as the buds are seen, 
as it helps the plants considerably. Do not 
give it too strong.—C. T. 

•- Nitrate of soda, I should say, would suit 

you very well, as when used with care it is a 
capital stimulant, and not disagreeable to use —at 
least, not more so than any of the other concen¬ 
trated manures. As a liquid stimulant use half- 
an-ounce to one gallon of water, and for sprink- 
ling on the ground a small tableepoonful in a 
circle 18 inches over. The greatest objection 
that I have to any of the artificial manures is 
that in the hands of inexperienced people they 
are likely to be ueed to excess, and then dis¬ 
appointment is sure to follow. They are so 


cool place for the summer, if they have been 
previously well dried by the sun. You may 
also remove offsets, which should be kept in dry 
soil in boxes until the autumn. The great 
thing is to plant Hyacinths early in October, so 
that the bulbs are in the ground before frosts 
occur. Bulbs that have been forced need not 
be thrown away, as some do, but planted out in 
the autumn in the garden, where they give 
acceptable flowers in the following spring. The 
same remarks apply to the Tulips. I always lift 
mine at least once in every two years, and find 
that the results are in every way more satis¬ 
factory. I had a fine lot of the beautiful 
carmine T. macrospeila; the bulb3 were not 
lifted for about three years and they did badly, 
but when lifted and put in a fresh soil and 
position they again returned to their former 
vigour, showing that lifting every two years— 
better if every year—is suitable treatment 
Plant again before November, although Tulips 
suffer less from being out of the ground than 
some things, but the quicker they are in the 
ground after October the better. All bulbs 
should be planted then.—C. T. 

-Take the bulbe up when ripe, dry them, and keep 

in a cool, dry place till October.—E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SARRACENIAS. 

I am asked to say a few words about these 

? lants by a reader signing himself “ Richard ?” 

his gentleman says he has bought a dozen, 
and thinks he has given too much tor them, but 
with this I have nothing to do. Yon should 
have thought about the price before you paid 
for them, not afterwards. Well, these plants, 
if strong, should make nice handsome speci¬ 
mens this season. They are known as Side¬ 
saddle flowers, and are included amongst the 
insect-eating plants. Naturally, these plants 
grow in boggy, swampy land, and many people 
assert that they cannot be grown well out of a 
stove, but such is not the case, and last season 
only I saw plants growing in perfect vigour in 
a house in which no means of heating it had 
been provided, but all the sun that shone was 
permitted to fail upon them. To ensure success 
with Sarraoenias, I have always found it best to 
use rather small pots, and to drain these 
thoroughly well, and I like to use a mixture of 
peat, Sphagnum, and well-rotted manure. If 
the plants can be placed upon the ground, they 
may be stood quite close together, and fully 
exposed to the sunshine, when an ample supply 
of moisture will rise up from the ground, if 
this is duly watered with a rosed wateriug- 
can night and morning, the drainage of the 
pots ensuring the carrying off the extra 
supply which the plants get, and which 
they appear to like, ana the distance 
from the glass does not affect them injuriously. 
If this plan is not practicable—but they must 
be grown upon the stage—they should be plunged 
in Sphagnum Moss and similarly watered. I do 
not like the system of standing them in pans of 
water, although I must confess to have seen 
some very good examples grown in this way, 
but I do not think it is a system which will bear 
a continuance for several years, for these plants 
do not like anything sour or stale about their 
roots. In the autumn, when the pitchers begin to 
fade, less water must be given, but do not 
entirely withhold it at any time, and the plants 
may be stood close together for their winter’s 
rest ; and the best place for them is to select 
the corner of a frame or pit, from which all 
chance of frost getting at them is safe. Here 
they may remain until about the beginning of 
March, when they should be repotted and 
trimmed up for summer show. The young 
growth should be carefully supported or it is 
very apt to become injured, for when young it is 
very tender, and if the house is kept properly 
supplied with moisture, red-spider ana thrips, 
their two greatest enemies, will be kept away. 
Tty attending to the above instructions, I think 
that “ Richard ” may be successful with his Side¬ 
saddle plants. J. J. 

3660. —Treatment of an Oleander.— 

You should not touch the leaders of the Oleander, 
but let it grow on until it blooms, which 
will be early next spring, if not before. When 
in bloom three shoots will appear. The plant 
will then be about 3 feet high. Keep the leaves 
well washed. The soil I used was from an old 
Cucumber-house, with a little fresh loam, which 
seems to suit mine well.— Soldier. 

3789. —Acacia armata and Cytiaus 
in pots. —Neither of these are difficult to 
grow. The plants will now have finished flower¬ 
ing, and, if any pruning is required, do what is 
necessary to put the plants into shape. In 
about three weeks repot, if necessary, using 
good, sound, yellow loam and a little leaf-mould 
and sand, with free drainage. Keep them in 
the greenhouse till the growth is finished, or say 
till July, and then place outside on a coal-ash 
bed till October.—E. H. 

3742 — Bulbs from South Africa —No, the S*ty- 
rium should not be plunged in a hoc-bed, but stood on an 
inverted pot in a cool frame. During the winter it requires 
a temperature of 45 dega. A oool corner of the green¬ 
house will suit it if it is not placed over hot-water pipes.— 
J. C. C. 

3707. — Carnations (Malmaison, Ac.). — You 
oould get the varieties named at any rood nursery, par¬ 
ticularly the kind named Mme. A. Warocque, which I 
have seen several times lately in the larger nurseries around 
London.—0. T. 

3741.—Oiethra arborea.—You should 
keep the Clethra in the greenhouse and leave 
alone, if it is in good health and does not want 
repotting. It will succeed well in a greenhouse, 


and grow in time into quite a tree. If it re- 
quires repotting the best soil is one composed of 
peat or loam, mixed with a fair proportion of 
sharp silver sand. Give a fair amount of 
drainage, but if the plant does not need repot¬ 
ting leave it alone. The flowers are white, fra¬ 
grant, and very pleasing. It was introduced in 
1784 from Madeira.—C. T. 

STAPELIA8 AND THEIR CULTURE. 

In reply to “ J. H.,” “ M. Stanley,” and others, 
Stapelias being natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, they are greenhouse subjects. Though 
easily grown, many fail with them, saying they 



Flowers of a Stapelia. 

grow well for a time, and then decay. This I 
attribute to the climate they come from not 
being understood, and the common practice of 
taking it for granted that as they get a dry 
season it must be during our winter; so they 
are allowed to shrivel, the result of which is 
that when they should grow in spring the 
bottom often decays, and the plants get over it 
just in time to be served in the same way again. 
Now, every observer of Cape plants knows well 
that they have a tendency to grow freely during 
our winter, and though this growth may be 
retarded it must not be arrested ; therefore, 
Ixias, Pelargoniums, and Heaths are exposed to 
all the light we can get, while the Stapelias are put 
on some out-of-the way shelf. At the time we 
are getting our dullest and coldest days the 
Stapelias at the Cape are getting their brightest 
and hottest; therefore, we ought to give them 
all the light possible, and as much heat as 
is compatible with it. Like other (’ape 
plants, they don’t like fire-heat, thertfore they 
should be kept as far from the pipes as con¬ 
venient ; they stand the winter and flower better 
if exposed to the open air from June until 
September. It is best to strike fresh stock 
every season, taking the branches off at a 
joint to prevent danger of decay and 
escape of sap April and May are the 
best seasons ; put them in close to the edge 
of the pot, and keep them dry for a week, when 
water may be given, after which give it when 
quite dry. If they are well exposed to the sun 
they will strike in three weeks. Seed should be 
sown as soon as collected, or its vitality will 
soon be gone. Sow in shallow pans in light soil, 
and put them on gentle bottom-heat. As soon 
as well up put them on a shelf close to the glass, 
not potting cfff until well grown, as they often 
stand still for some time or die. Almost every¬ 
one who has written on these plants recommend 
sandy soil tor them, but I find they grow best 
in a solid soil. Three parts loam and one broken 
brick is the best, excluding sand or manure. In 
this soil, with small pots, they grow freely, and 
though we have one species called S. europaa, 
or italica, yet I have seen it luxuriating above 
its natural growth in a temperature of 100 degs. 
Fahr. Seeds for transmission should be put 
into sealed bottles or oiled paper. The plants 
are very difficult to import. The best plan is 
by means of a small wooden box, using dry s»nd 
for packing material. C. 

3745.— Greenhouse plants from seed -Piim 

uIm and Cinerarias, including Primula oboonica, may be 
sown now (or autumn and winter blooming. In addition, 
try a few young bulbs of Cyolamen, and young plants of 
Zonal Pelargoniums may be grown on ; and, of course, you 
must have Chrysanthemums. To have flowers in winter 
the n^ht temperature should not be much under 50 degs. 

3762 — Tuberous Begonias.— I presume 

that “ Constant Reader ” intends all the plants 
for bedding out ? If the leaves of those plants 
now in boxes do not intermingle one with the 
'other on separate plants, they will not require 
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disturbing until they are finally transferred 
to the beds. A cold frame would be the most 
suitable place for the plants now. The growth 
would be made more under conditions similar 
to that of outside, where the leaf-stalks are 
short, and less liable to damage from wind. 
When the plants are grown in heat, no matter 
how little, the leaves are rendered soft. The 
least exposure to sun destroys them.—S. P. 

- As the season is now late I should either 

use them for bedding or pot them on, when they 
will make good plants for the greenhouse. In 
a few days now at the latest it is time to put 
out Tuberous Begonias, and keep them well 
watered for a time afterwards, if the weather is 
dry. They dislike very dry soils. If for the 
greenhouse pot them on and shade from the 
brilliant sun, as this has an injurious effect upon 
the leafage. Syringe freely, and give the plants 
plenty of air when the wind is not too keen. 
With ordinary attention they should succeed 
well and make a display.—C. T. 

CHOICE BEGONIAS. 

B. Scharffiana. 

This is a bold growing species, reaching a height 
of a yard or thereabouts, with stout erect stems 
and large bronzy green leaves, veined with red. 
The most prominent feature, however, is the 
blossoms, borne in large densely packed clusters, 
and which from their weight assume a drooping 
character. The individual blooms are of a pale- 
pink colour, while the sepals are at their base 
thickly clothed with reddish hairs, which 
become much less numerous towards the upper 
part. It is undoubtedly one of the very best 
Begonias, beautiful as many of them are, a great 
merit being that it will flower well on into the 
winter. Like the rest of its class, it is of easy 
culture, for cuttings strike readily enough, and 
as seed was plentifully offered last winter great 
numbers of young plants have been raised in this 
way. (See illustration on page 157.) P. 

3764.— Seedling Begonia tubers. —All 
Tuberous Begonias intended for bedding should 
be started in a cool-house ; the growth is then 
stocky and not liable to receive injury from hot 
sun or cold winds when planted out. It is & 
mistake to subject the tubers to much heat; the 
growth is forced, resulting in soft, sappy sterna 
and leaves, which are scorched by the first blink 
of sunshine which they encounter. If the 
tubers were alive when received, I should 
say it is owing to an excess of moisture that 
they have rotted. Nothing more than making 
the soil moist is needed in starting the tubera 
into growth.—S. P. 

377 3. — Garden frames. — Independent 
boilers of the Loughborough pattern are simply 
set in the wall by making a hole large enough 
to receive it, the face of the boiler being flush 
with the outside of the wall. The boiler may be 
put in at either end, whichever is most con¬ 
venient for attending it; but in a general way 
they are fixed at the coldest end, which in your 
case would be facing east. With regard to the 
arrangement of the pipes, they should be 
between the bed of soil and the glass. You need 
not fear that the plants would suffer unless they 
actually touched the pipes. If you place the 
pipes under the bed of soil you would not get 
heat enough to keep out a severe frost. Seeing 
how much important matter there is wanting 
for space, I think it will be better for you to 
make up your mind first about making the flue. 
If you decide on doing so and will write again I 
will gladly help you. I may, however, say that 
although a flue would be the cheapest to begin 
with, a flue consumes more fuel than a boiler.— 
J. C. C. _ 

3748. — Calceolaria californica. — I 
imagine you refer to the annual Caloeolaria, 
which seeds and comes up freely in some 
gardens. The plant to which I refer has erect, 
stiff brown stems, which slightly branches, and 
the flowers are pale-yellow in colour. It is, 
however, a poor thing compared to those com¬ 
monly used for bedding. The present tender 
appearance of your plants evidently deceives 
you, as it is a hardy annual, and when required 
for bedding it should be raised in a cold frame 
in the spring. In many gardens it is quite a 
weed.-J. C. C. 
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ROSES, 

3775. —Tea Roses In a frame.—I think 
the plants are much too thick ; a dozen in the 
aize frame yon mention should be enough. 
The weather has certainly been very trying 
for Roses in a frame, and it would have 
been much better if you had applied a little 
shading earlier in the season. I have no 
donbt the syringing solution was used a trifle 
too strong. Niphetos is a very sensitive 
variety, and often casts its flower-buds after 
a slight overdose of liquid-manure or an insecti¬ 
cide. Other kinds may be able to battle through, 
but this grandest of white Roses is exception¬ 
ally tender. There are no Teas which resist 
mildew, but there are a few very much more 
subject to this disease than others. I name a 
few good Teas for your purpose ; they having 
clear colours, medium growth, good size and 
form, with very free-flowering qualities : Anna 
Olivier, C. Mermet, Mme. Falcot, Souvenir 
d’Eliae Vardon, Edith Gifford, The Bride, Sun¬ 
set, S. A. Prince, Perle desJardins, Mrs. James 
Wilson, M&dame Hoste, Madame de Watteville, 
Madame Charles, Luciole, Ethel Brownlow, and 
Cleopatra. It should not be necessary to apply 
liquid-manure during the first season of your 
plants growing in such good soil—chopped turf 
—as you describe ; but most likely the soil was 
rather dry, being fresh moved and stirred over 
previous to planting, and doubtless being raised 
somewhat as well. Then, again, if you use a 
Btrong solution freely, that also is apt to cause 
an unhealthy appearance, owing to the check 
such has upon the growing roots. Try and aim 
at a more medium treatment, both in watering, 
shading, and syringing.—P. U. 

3757.— Roses in a greenhouse.— You 
have started well with the Rose, and if you 
continue on the same lines you will get a splen¬ 
did growth by the end of the summer. You 
may thin out the young shoots now—taking 
away the weak ones, of course—if there are too 
many. My own plants of Marshal Niel are in 
the same condition as yours, and I have left a 
sufficient number of youDg shoots to cover the 
available space at about 9 inches apart. Do 
not, by any means, discontinue the U9e of liquid- 
manure to the roots. This is just the time they 
want it most. With regard to giving more air, 
the young growth can hardly have too much in 
warm weather. It is, however, desirable to 
close the house at night for another month, and 
from October to Christmas ventilate the struc¬ 
ture all you can both night and day, consistent 
with the treatment of any other plants growing 
in the house at the same time.—J. C. C. 

- From the wording of your query, I think 

you cannot have cut the plant back in the right 
manner. It should be cut back to the base of 
the plant. Your query reads as if you had only 
cut back each shoot that bore a flower to the 
base of these lateral growths. If not, and your 
lant is making many shoots from the bottom, 

should be inclined to leave them a little 
longer so as to see which will come on the 
strongest, and then remove all but three. Keep 
the plants growing as freely as possible until 
the autumn ; then admit air and ripen off 
steadily. A free supply of weak liquid-manure 
will be beneficial all through the summer.— 
P. U. 

3740.— Insects on Standard Roses.— 
The Rose-trees are attacked with the Rose- 
maggot. The only remedy is hand-picking. 
If you examine the leaves that you find curled 
up, or any that do not appear likely to unfold, 
you will find the maggot inside of them. You 
must look minutely for the insects, so as to 
destroy them before they have time to eat their 
way into the flower-bud. — J. C. C. 

1 - From the description I think it is red- 

spiders that are troubling you. A thorough 
sy ringing is the only remedy. Use the solution 
about 7<> degs. Fab., and have a little paraflin-oil 
with it; a wineglassful to 20 gallons of water 
will be powerful enough. It will be of no ser¬ 
vice unless you use the mixture freely, and also 
let it come into contact with the under part of 
the leaves.—P. U. 

- These are very destructive, and from 

the description I should think that they are 
the larvae of the Rose Moth (Tinea or Ornix 
rhodophagella), which may be eradicated by 
hand-picking, the best remedy. Some growers 


are much troubled with this pest. At the end 
of May or early in June the moths appear, the 
time depending upon the locality and the 
character of the season. The female deposits 
eggs, as a rule, on the buds, and the caterpillars 
hatch in about a month. When fully grown, 
they roll themselves into cases formed of bits of 
the leaves, and bury in the soil a little below 
the surface. The larvae are yellow, with a black 
head, and ascend in the following spring, eating 
the leaves and tender shoots. The best of all 
remedies is to remove in the winter the soil 
about 3 inches in depth, not, of course, disturb¬ 
ing the roots of the trees, and bury it at a con¬ 
siderable depth in another part of the garden, 
or burn it. The marauders arc then killed. I 
should think that yours is the pest of what you 
have reason to complain.—0. T. 

3768.— Standard Roses not breaking. 
—It is difficult to judge of the reason your 
plants do not all break at ones ; but perhaps it 
is not a failure after all. \ T ou do not state if 
the plants -are all Teas or not. If half Tea- 
scented or half Hybrid Perpetuals, it may be 
that the former have broken into young growth 
earlier than the latter, as they are inclined to 
do. Then we have had a particularly bad spring 
for newly-transplanted Roses. My own beds 
show somewhat the same unevenness in breaking 
as yours do.—P. U. 

3774 — Rose questions —The following is 
a list of really good dark Roses that will give 
you every satisfaction. They are all full and of 
good shape and size. By dark Roses, I take it 
you do not mean the cherry-red varieties like 
Ulrich Brunner, Auguste Rigotard, &?., eo I 
have left them out entirely. Abel Carrie re, 
A. K. Williams, Charles Darwin, Charles 
Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, Duke of Con¬ 
naught, Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of Dufferin, 
Eclair, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, 
Maurice Bernardin, Prince C. de Rohan, and 
Victor Hugo. These are the very best and you 
have a wide selection. Replying to your second 
query, American Beauty is not like Triomphe de 
France, but it is much like Mme. F. Jamain ; 
Comte de Paris and Baron Nathan de Rothschild 
are also similar in several respects. Far too 
many Roses are introduced as new, when they 
are not really sufficiently distinct among such a 
vast variety as I now possess. You ask for a 
list of two dozen best Roses for cut flowers, also 
for one dozen extra sweet-scented. For cutting 
from I would strongly recommend the following : 
General Jacqueminot, La France, C. of Oxford, 
D. of Edinburgh, Fisher Holmes, Gabrielle 



Begonia Sofia rffi ana. (See page 150.) 


Luizet, Mrs. John Laing, Anna Olivier, Marie 
van Houtte, Innocente Pirola, Safrano, Mme. 
Falcot, Mme. Lambard, Niphetos, Perle des 
Jardins,8ouvenir d’un Ami, The Queen, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Sunset, W. A Richardson, 
Franoisca Kriiger, The Rugosas, Homore, and 
Isabella Sprunt. Twelve good sweet-scented 
kinds are : C. Mermet, La France, Socrates, 
C. Riza du Parc, A. Columb, Annie Wood, 
General Jacqueminot, E. Y. Teas, Heinrich 
Schultheis, Madame Cusin, Madame de Watte¬ 
ville, and Souvenir d’un Ami. Your fourth 
query would lengthen this reply far too much, 
so I only point out that among the list given 
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are no less than five varieties which are almos 1 . 
useless for you to grow ; these are : Gustave 
Piganeau, Gloire de l’Exposition de Bruxelles, 
James Brownlow, and Emotion. The remainder 
are good kinds, but a full description of each 
must be withheld : almost any nurseryman’s 
list would contain them, and they would doubt¬ 
less be pleased to send you one upon appli¬ 
cation. You next ask for the best orange- 
coloured and best red climbing Roses. These 
are the best I know : Orange-coloured : Madame 
Falcot, Safrano, W. Allen Richardson, Ri ve 
d’Or, Duchesse d’Auerstadt, Etoile de Lyon, 
Jean Pernet, La Boule d’Or, Mme. Chauvry, 
Marcchal Niel, Perle des Jardins, Shirley 
Hibberd, and Sunset. Red climbers : Sir J. 
Paxton, Reine Marie Henriette, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Madame de Tartas, Climbing Victor 
Verdier, Gloire de Margottin, Madame Isaac 
Peril*re, The Waltham Climbers, Nos. 1 and 2, 
and Fulgens. If you desire any further reply, 
I shall be pleased to give you the best I can in 
another issue.—P. U. 

3770.— Boses Marechal Niel and 
Niphetos. —Your plants being newly planted, 
I should say you have either kept them too dry 
or else excessively wet at the roots. Either of 
these would have the effect you mention ; so, 
too, would an overdose of liquid-manure. From 
your description the feeding roots of your plants 
have been suddenly checked in some way. If 
you were to syringe the plants freely during 
midday, and keep the house shut up too closely, 
with no shade, that would also cause the same 
effects as you describe.—P. U. 


3735.— Green-fly.— No one need have any 
green-fly upon his plants if he would but 
adopt measures for their destruction before the 
enemy gets numerous, especially in small houses, 
where most of the stock is convenient to attend 
to. I do not believe that there is one of the 
remedies advertised for killing green-fly that 
is not efficacious when used in a proper 
manner, as there is no insect easier destroyed ; 
but whatever remedy is used it must be applied 
in a proper manner. The easiest way of killing 
insects upon pot-plants is to dip them in a liquid 
solution of one of the many articles advertised. 
The best time to do this is late in the day when 
the house is closed, and creepers upon walls 
may be syringed at the same time. A large 
bottle of the prepared liquid, if kept corked, 
will keep good for several weeks, and when 
wanted for dipping it can be emptied into a 
bucket or other vessel.—J. C. C. 

- When plants are badly attacked by 

green-fly the effects will be visible for some 
time after the flies are destroyed. Liquid 
insecticides will kill green-fly if used strong 
enough, and if one application of any given 
strength does not settle them try again with the 
wash a little stronger. I have found Tobacco- 
powder and soft-soap very effectual. Two 
ounces of soap and one ounce of Tobacco-powder 
to the gallon of water used warm will kill green¬ 
fly, either by dipping, which is the most econ¬ 
omical, or syringing.—E. H. 

- Dip the shoots of the plants in Tobacco- 

water, but a gentle fumigation is the best way 
to get rid of the pests, and if you are much 
infested with it I should advise this course. It 
is not pleasant, as you say, but it is a good 
remedy, and such things as Pelargoniums and 
Roses are very difficult to get clear of 
green-flv, if some measure like this is not 
adopted. The dipping of the shoots or 
going over them with a brush dipped in a 
solution of Tobacco-water is a most tedious 
process. The smell of the Tobacco-smoke would 
soon pass away, but if you have decided not to 
have recourse to this measure apply such an 
insecticide as Fir-tree oil, or the other things 
advertised in this journal. Go by the directions 
given. An overdose is worse than none at all. 
Much good may be done by well syringing the 
plants, and after fumigation this should be 
done.—C. T. 

3612.— Lime-water for worms —Clear 
lime-water will drive the worms out of 
flower pots, but must be used more than 
once, for if it causes the worms already 
there to take their departure it will not pre 
vent others taking their place in a day or two. 
In any case, I Bhould be sorry to give it to very 
delicate plants. On the principle that “pre- 
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vention is better than cure” I always use glomerata dahurica (rich-blue). Coreopsis lanceo- 
Porter’s Invincible Crocks for all plants in pots, lata, Delphiniums, Dictamnus Fraxinella, Doron- 
I have no trouble with worms or any other icums, Eryngium amethystinum or E. planum 
vermin, ai nothing can get into a pot where one 1 (beautiful Sea Hollies), Funkias, Gypsophila 
of these is used. They last for a number of paniculata, Helianthus orygalis, very charming 
years, with the advantage of being very cheap, in autumn, free, graceful, and bearing a pro- 
Several of my friends use them, and I have no fusion of yellow flowers on the slender shoots ; ■ 
doubt that they only require to be known to be Irises, particularly the German kinds ; Lobelia i 
generally adopted by all growers of plants in 
p r<» h. ing the very thing for that purpose — 

E W. H. __ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOWING SEEDS IN DRY WEATHER 

Thb present season has, according to reliable 
statistics, beaten the record in the matter of 
continuous drought; but whether we get rain 
in time to lave the crops or not, there is no 
doubt that we do not reckon upon drought as a 
very serious enemy to vegetation, for we look 
for April showers as regularly as the month 
comes round, and if the showers are absent the 
seeds fail to germinate; and the present ex¬ 
ceptional drought will not be altogether to be 
deplored if it attracts more attention to the 
waste of water, and the very inadequate pro¬ 
vision for its storage in gardens generally. 

Watering seeds is one of the things that 
need care, as stiff soils run together, and if 
allowed to get dry, are worse than if left en¬ 
tirely without; but, on the other hand, if arti¬ 
ficial watering is done as regularly out-of-doors 
as it is done under glass, there is no reason why 
the results should not be equally satisfactory, 
and if you start watering at all out-of-doors 
make up your mind to continue it until the 
necessity for it has passed away. One of the 
lessons impressed on all this year is the supe¬ 
riority of drilling in seeds of all kinds over 
ordinary broadcast sowing, for with a fairly 
deep drill the seed is deposited at a uniform 
depth, and in ordinary seasons in moist soil; 
but if exceptional drought prevails watsr should 
be poured ah ng the drills, and the seed town 
right on the waited portion, covering with dry 
soil. This vill ensure rapid germination; but 
a good deal or the seed sown this year on the 
broadcast plan is still as dry as it was in the 
seed-bags, and will not germinate until rain 
falls, or artificial watering is done thoroughly. 

J. G., Hantn. 

A note on Tulips —If four splendid 
Tulips are required for a garden that does not 
admit of many varieties of one kind of plant, a 
choice selection would be the following : T. 
fulgens, T. Gesneriana, and T. macrospeila. 

The first of the three is one of the finest of all 
the later blooming Tulips. The flowers are 
brilliant crimson in colour, quite self, and they 
are borne on tall stems. It is not difficult to 
grow, like the Turkestan Tulip. T. Greigi, and VerbMcum ph.cn,reran. (See page 169.) 

some of the other species, and is one of the 

cheaper, a few rare species being too expensive fulgens, Evening Primroses, Lythrum salicaria 
to purchase in quantity. A noble species is T. roseum, a delightful rosy-flowered Loose-strife ; 

< ieeneriana, the parent of the florists’ kinds, Poppies, Rudbeckia speciosa, Sedum spectabile, 
particularly the form named major, sometimes Tritomas, Ciown Imperials, Carnations, Da fib- 
called spathalata. A bed of this vigorous dils, Tulips, Hyacinths, and other spring- 
species, robust in leafage, and bearing bold, flowering bulbs. Of course, it is late to plant 
strikingly handsome scarlet flowers, makes a now, but you may get in at once Michaelmas 
brightshow. One sometimes sees very fine clumps Daisies, the Helianthuses, and autumn -flowering 
of it in cottage gardens, making a bright, massy perennials, also many annual plants, as Poppies, 
colour in the month of May. T. retroflexa is Sweet Peas, Mignonette, and a few good bedders, 
rather expensive, but it is a beautiful flower, as Tuberous Begonias.— C. T. 
pure-yellow, with gracefully recurved segments. 3759.— Weeds in garden paths.— Such 

The three kinds named were especially selected questions are constantly being asked in 
recently from a large collection — V. C. Gardening, and I am afraid many readers do 

3758 — Plants for a Birmingham not take full notice of the answers given. If 

f arden. —You could grow Peas, Runner Beans, the paths are overrun with Couch I should think 
egetable Marrows, Beet, and such like vege- they are in bad condition, and a thorough over- 
tab! ies with success, also Potatoes, if the soil is hauling would be advisable later on. You may 
good, and possibly the fault has been in not apply one of the many weed-destroyers 
'"■vnaja HufficienOy rich, well-worked ground advertised in Gardening, and dull weather is 
V gfabb'H i equire a substantial soil, otherwise best to choose for its application Vitriol is 
it is hopeless to expect a satisfactory return a powerful remedy, but I do not care to advise 
You give no particulars as to your treatment, the use of such preparations, which do more 
character of soil, or locality, so it is somewhat harm than good unless used with extreme 
difficult to advise you. A 9 regards plants, you caution. The liquid may be poured on to the 
could grow many cha r ming things if the soil is paths with a fine-rosed pot, taking care to keep 
good, such as Tufted Pansies, in many delightful it away from the edges of the Grass. Several 
varieties. Auriculas, Roses, and Michaelmas applications may be given, as it is necessary not 
Daisies for the autumn. Here are the names of to let the liquid soak into the edge of the path 
a few things in addition to the above : Alstrcv- and kill the roots of the grass. —C. T. 
meria aurea, that likes a warm soil and sunny 3743 — Auriculas in the open —As the 
position; the white Japanese M indflower season for flowering is now over, it is scarcely 
Anemone j iponica alba), Aquilegias, Campanula worth while to get plants, as they may be easily 
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raised from seed. Get good seed and sow in 
July, and sow the seed in shallow pans or pots, 
watering the soil before sowing. You will, 
however, find full particulars about Auriculas in 
quite a recent number of Gardening, May 6th, 
p. 134, where the question of seed sowing is fully 
gone into. From good seed you will doubtless 

g et some fine flowers, and the way to secure a 
ne selection of Auriculas is to mark the plants 
when they bloom, choosing the very best colour?, 
so as to obtain a good strain, as the florists call 
a selection of any flower. Clear, bright colour, 
the flowers well shaped, freely produced, and 
effective are what tell best m the garden, not 
the washy shades that some affect to admire. 
Auriculas are more largely used each season for 
the garden, and they are delightful when in full 
bloom, the flowers very fragrant, and if the 
plants are robust a large quantity is produced 
on each tuft. But it is only by a process of 
careful selection that one gets this result. Of 
course I am writing of the purely border flowers, 
which are far more beautiful than the florists 
kinds, the green-edged, and so forth, which roust 
be grown in pots to get the characteristic and 
distinctive delineation of colouring.—C. T. 

- I should advise “ Rus.” to buy a 

few named varieties of alpine Auriculas for 
this purpose. They are infinitely more satis¬ 
factory than un named sorts, if only a 
half-dozen varieties, and then cross at 
blooming time, and save his own seed for 
future sowing. He will be likely to get more 
enjoyment this way than any other. If a 
little decayed manure and leaf-mould were dug 
into the border in which they were planted, it 
would be all that the plants would require. I 
should like to ask your experienced grower and 
correspondent, “ J. D. E., whether it is usual at 
this date (May 11th) for seed-pods of Auriculas 
to burst? In two cases, where plants have 
been crossed early—viz., Rev. F. D. Horner 
and Pizzaro, both have swelled seed-pods the 
size of good sized Peas. The outer cuticle has 
burst, I suppose, owing to the number of seeds 
developed, and they are to be seen lying ex¬ 
posed on the inner globular portion of the 
ovary. Will the seeds ripen in the usual way ? 
And what can I do to prevent losing the seed ? 
—Fred. T. Poulson. 

3658.— Dandelions on a tennis lawn. 

—A sure way of exterminating these is to keep 
cutting them off throughout the growing season. 
With a sharp long-bladed knife cut as deeply 
into the ground as possible, so that a good por¬ 
tion of the root is cut out. Continue to do this 
every time the leaves appear, and they will get 
weaker, and will eventually die out. Nothing 
can resist this for more than a season or two, 
as the roots do not get nourished, and rot away 
in the winter.—J. C. B. 

- The best way is to go over the lawn 

carefully and spud out the offending plants, 
being cautious not to disturb the turf more than 
necessary, or to leave holes. An old knife is a 
good implement for the purpose, and answers as 
well as any more elaborate appliances. Bare 
spots may be made good by filling up with fresh 
pieces of turf, and give the whole a good rolling. 
Avoid any preparation such as vitriol on a lawn, 
otherwise the Grass is sure to get much injured. 
You could go over a good-sized lawn in a com¬ 
paratively short time with an old knife to cut 
out the Dandelions. The quicker it is done the 
better.—C. T. 

3771.— Flowers for a sandy soil.—I 
am afraid you are taking a desponding view of 
the case, as from what I know of soils of 
similar capacity to yours, there are many flowers 
that you can choose with every prospect of 
success. Even Roses on the Manetti stock will 
do fairly well if you manure the ground well at 
first, and make the bed about 4 inches below 
the surrounding surface, and every spring fork 
in a dressing of English Guano. In every case 
keep the surface of all flower-beds and borders 
below the level of walks and surrounding ground, 
and always keep on hand a store of Peat-Mocs- 
litter, which, when broken up, is a capital 
material for laying on the surface as a mulch to 
prevent the evaporation of moisture from the 
soil. Looking at the cost of transport the guano 
referred to is the best substitute for manure 
you can get, and may be safely used for any 
kind of plants or trees. The principal plants to 
avoid are those with thick, fleshy leaves. All 
the Dianthus family, which includes Carnations, 
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Pinks, Sweet Williams, and the Male Pinks, 
woald quite happy with yon. So would the 
Rocky Mountain Columbines, if you water them 
in dry weather ; also the single forms of Pyre- 
thrums. With a thick mulch and a position 
shaded one half of the day, the Tufted Pansies 
will thrive. The Scotch Roses and also the 
Austrian Briers would no doubt do well, and 1 
would certainly venture to plant a bed of the 
Tea-scented varieties. Such hardy perennials 
as Iberis correiefolia, Alysaum saxatile com pac¬ 
tum, and several of the low-growing Cam¬ 
panulas may be selected with safety.—J. C. C. 

3724.— Moving a Christmas Rose.— If 
it can be moved entire with a large ball of earth the 
removal may take place in the end of the summer 
or beginning of autumn. If it is intended to 
divide it up to make stock, the spring, just as 
the new leaves are breaking away, is the best 
time ; but old clumps broken up take a long 
time to get established, and I am always 
reluctant to break up or remove old clumps of 
the Christmas Rose.—E. H. 

- The best season of the year to divide the 

Hellebore is in the late spring, and some do the 
work in the summer ; but a large grower of the 
Christmas Roses for the trade always divides in 
spring, and during the summer keeps them well 
supplied with water; also mulch them with either 
well rotten manure or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, the 
former for preference. If you have no special 
reason for lifting the plant I should not do so, as 
the Hellebore does not like disturbance at the 
root. The plants will succeed in ordinary soil, 
but like a moist shady place. Some of the finest 
specimens I have seen were those established by 
the side of a shady ditch in moist, peaty soil. 
Three of the finest varieties are St. Brigid, Bath, 
and maximus, each bearing well-shaped flowers, 
pure white.—C. T. 

-Directly after the last flowers are out is the bet t 

time to move any of the Hellebore family. The new 
growth is just on the move ; the plants a*arc at onoe into 
free growth, and do not feel the check, providing, of 
course, sufficient water ia given the roots to prevent the 
leaves flagging.—8. P. 

3673.— Lily of the Valley in a bed. 

—When Lily of the Valley grows mto a crowded 
mass the flowers must be wanting in quality. 
Take them up carefully early in November, and 
make a fresh bed. Dig the ground deeply, 
working in a liberal dressing of rotten manure, 
for this plant loves an abundance of rich food. 
Select the largest crowns, and set them out 
4 inches apart; the smaller ones can be put by 
themselves, and with a season’s good growth 
will come to blooming size. Give them a top- 
dressing of rotten manure annually, and you will 
get an abundance of good bloom.—J. C. B. 

3676.— Auriculas. —The side shoots, if 
taken off without roots, will form them if 
inserted as cuttings round the sides of small 
pots of sandy soil, with free drainage, and 
placed under a hand-glass or in a close frame ; 
but the simplest and best plan is to obtain a few 
roots with each offset, as then they do better 
and with less tiouble. Keep them in pots 
throughout, plunging them if possible in ashes 
in a cold frame for the winter. If several are 
inserted in a pot in the first place, they should 
be potted off singly as soon as well rooted. The 
plants will bloom nicely in 3 inch or lU inch 
pots, and indeed they do better, at any rate 
while young or small, in small sizes than larger 
ones. Keep them in a shady place during the 
summer, and the soil always moderately moist. 
—B. C. R. 

- The best time to deal with the common 

border varieties is the early autumn, as then the 
soil gets well settled before the winter, and 
they nave not a hot summer to go through. I 
should deal with them, and prepares good, well- 
prepared piece of ground for ihem, where they 
should succeed well. It is most important to do 
this work early in the autumn, so as to get the 
plants established before winter frosts set in. 
You could take off the offshoots without roots, 
but it is better to get well-rooted crowns ; there 
is leas trouble, and they are far more likely to 
succeed well. This applies more especially to 
the florists’ varieties, not the common border 
kinds, which are far more easy to deal with. 
In regard to the florists’ kinds, the end of March 
is a good time to remove offsets, putting them 
in small pots, a.d using a light soiL If, say, a 
vigorous offset is taken in March, it will soon 
make a good flowering plant. Offsets taken 
without roots often remain a considerable time 
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before they start into vigorous growth, and send 
out strong roots. Put unrooted offsets into a 
hand-light, and keep close ; only remove the top 
to let in air, and drv up superfluous moisture, 
otherwise they will damp off. If you have good 
border flowers, always take care to select the 
best colours and increase your stock. It is in 
this way that I can get a good selection, weed¬ 
ing out the poor, washy tints, which are in¬ 
effective in the garden. Also raise seedlings to 
get new colours, and the best time for this work 
is as soon as it is ripe, which will be in July. 
There is time to save seed.—C. T. 


MULLEINS. 

Thf, Mulleins in cultivation in gardens are for 
the most part of only biennial duration. They 
are somewhat unsatisfactory plants to deal with 
on account of this, and also on account of their 
extreme susceptibility to cross-fertilisation. It 
is almost, if not quite, impossible to keep them 
true to name when a collection is grown; 


Ocr Kradkrs' Illustrations : Verbasoum nigrum var. 
C.ardknino Illustrated from a photograph sent 
Edge Hall, Malpas, Cheshire. 

indeed, the only way if this be desired is to 
grow ore or two species only in a garden, and 
these as far away from each other as possible. 
A great many of the species and varieties are, 
as a matter of fact, considerably enhanced by 


crossing, and groups of a mixed lot of these 
hybrids are at once interesting and very beau¬ 
tiful. The stately flower stems and large, 
showy yellow blooms of the species allied to 
Thapsus mark them as wild garden flowers, and 
where the soil is rich and stiffish no better or 
showier plants can be grown. In the rockery 
I find them quite indispensable, and encourage 
rather than prevent their seeding amongst the 
mixed ahi ubs, &c., in the vicinity of the rock 
garden. They are also good 

Border plants, and rarely, if ever, fail to 
reproduce themselves freely from self - sown 
seed. Verbascum Chaixi, or V. vernale, is 
one of the true perennial species at present 
in cultivation. This may apply only on warm 
soils. It often attains to 10 feet in height, and 
when well grown forms a most imposing group. 
The leaves, very large and bright-green, come 
up early and are very effective. The flowers are 
large, yellow, with purple filaments, very 
striking, and last a loDg time in good condi¬ 
tion. For the back row of 
mixed borders, for iso¬ 
lated groups, and amongst 
mixed shrubs this species 
is very effective, and as it 
gives little or no trouble, 
is certainly one of the 
best for general purposes 
in a garden. Of this 
there are two Hybrids, 
semi-lanatum and Frey- 
nianum, both showy. 
Native of Europe. V. 
crassifolium : A very dis¬ 
tinct and charming species, 
with yellowish tomentose 
woolly leaves and robust 
spikes of large yellow 
flowers. It is a native 
of Portugal, and one of 
the few species that will 
do in a light sandy soil. 
V. cupreum: A species 
nearly allied to V. phre- 
niceum, quite hardy, and 
a true perennial. It has 
cordate, wrinkled leaves 
and copper-coloured flow¬ 
ers, very quaint and in¬ 
teresting. It is perhaps a 
hybrid of V. phcrniceum, 
flowering May to August. 
South Europe. V. olym- 
picum : A gigantic Y. 
Thapsus, and one of the 
grandest of the genus. 
The flower-stems in strong 
specimens attain to from 
6 feet to 10 feet in height, 
the flowers very large, 
rich-yellow, the woolly 
leaves forming large 
rosettes. A biennial from 
the Orient. V. phamiceum 
(see p. 158): A perennial 
species, and one of the 
very beat for mixed bor 
ders in small gardens. It 
is very variable, there 
being white, violet, lilac, 
rose, deep - violet, and 
purple-flowered varieties. 
Itcontinues flowering from 
May to August, and when 
doiDg well is a very strik¬ 
ing plant. Native of South 
Europe. V. phlomoidea 
(the large woolly-leaved 
Mullein) is a biennial and 
very fine in groups. The 
flowers are large, pale- 
yellow, with purple fila¬ 
ments. Robust specimens 
reach a height of from 
6 feet to 8 feet. South 
Europe. Australe and 
album. Engrave lor S" 1 ™ ««, well-known 

by M iss Wolley Dod, and desirable varieties. 

The pyramidal Mullein 
(V. pyramidalum), with 
I its candelabrum-like branches of bright-yellow 
flowers, is a very effective border plant. It is 
perennial on warm rich soils, and is very effec¬ 
tive with its towering flower-stems and huge 
1 losettes of crisped leaves. Native of the 
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Caucasus and Siberia All the Verbascunii are 
worth a place in the garden if only they could 
be kept true, bnt in the absence of this, the 
hybrids, which are always showy and in some 
few cases differ little from the types, may well 
be grown. Amongst the species to be noted as 
worth procuring should opportunity occur are 
V. macrurum, V. Thapsus and hybrids, V. 
longifolimn, V. yirgatum, V. Blattari and blab- 
tarioides, V. niveum, V. Boerhavi, V. sinuatum, 
V. nigrum (see p. 159) and yam., V. oriental©, 
Ac. All may be readily raised from seed, and 
are well worth taking care of. D. 


3728 — Plants for a border.— You ask 
an important and interesting question. There 
are many pretty hardy plants that are not suffi¬ 
ciently thought of, although with fragrant 
leaves. 1 do not care for yariegated plants, as 
a rule, but a few are good. As regards the 
fragrant-leaved plants, one must nave the 
Lavender, which it is unnecessary to describe. 
The soil in which it is planted should be light 
and the position sunny. One of the most charm¬ 
ing bits of planting I remember was a border 
where the sweet-smelling leaved plants were 
grouped together—the Lavender, Rosemary, 
and other things. The Rosemary is a very 
hardy shrubbery plant, and grows in common 
soil, if dry and warm so much the better. When 
in flower it is very pleasing. Then you may 
choose the Myrtle, which, however, in cold spots 
is likely to get hurt in the winter. The 
Southernwood, or “ Old Man,” as the children 
call it, and Sweet Gale (Myrioa Gale) has 
fragrant leaves. It grows into a bush, and must 
have a moist place. Then there is also the 
Sweet Fern-leaved Gale (Comptonia aspleni- 
folia), which may be noted fpr its fragrant 
foliage. Thymes in variety are of value. You 
can have the Wild Thyme (T. lanuginosus) and 
the Golden Thyme, which is very pretty when 
seen in a good compact condition. T. serpyllum 
album (white) and coccineuvi (magenta) are very 
beautiful. The leaves qf the Chrysanthemum 
are fragrant, and the Gum Cistus also. Such 
kinds as C. ladaniferus deserve to be more often 
grown than is at present the case, its leaves, 
when rubbed against, giving off a rich fragrance. 
They must be grown in a sunny position, in light 
soil, then a bed of them forms a good feature, 
as the flowers are attractive. In severe winters 
they are likely to get hurt. I have selected 
a few of the more pronounced hardy plants for 
their variegation. One could mike a long list 
if those with silvery leaves were included, and 
you will find in Robinson’s “ Hardy Flowers,” 
published by Macmillan and Co., a list of the 
finest kinds. Alyssum g&xabile variegatum is a 
variety of the Rock Mad-wort, but it is not so 
brilliant as the type, which is one of the best 
flowers of spring for effectiveness. A rare variety 
of Cineraria maritima named aurea marginata 
is a very finely-marked variegated plant, the 
leaves mottled with creamy-white and glaucous 
colour. It is very distinct and not weak. I 
have seen it in nurseries, but probably is rather 
expensive as yet. The variegated variety of 
the Crown Imperial is a showy plant, the leaves 
being margined with golden-yellow colour, the 
flowers curved red ; and a very useful variety is 
Dactylie glomerata variegata, which is a beau- 
tiful plant, finely variegated, easy to grow, and 
not “raiffy,” like many such things. The 
Fonkias supply a large number of variegated 
kinds, varieties of F. lancifolia, F. ovata, etc., 
those of the first-named in particular being of 
note. Alba marginata is one of the best, and 
Hoteia japonica variegata is very distinct, the 
leaves well marked, whilst you may also include 
the variegated variety of Iris fcetidissima, 
I. pseudoacorus, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie¬ 
gatum, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum, very pretty, 
but not so robust as *he type, and the Golden 
Money-wort, Lysimachia Nummularia aurea, a 
big name for a little plant. It is one of the 
finest variegated hardy things grown, its leaves 
are pure golden-yellow without a trace of green, 
and the growth is robust. The golden-leaved 
variety of the Valerian is very bright in the 
spring, making quite a patch of colour on the 
border. The above list will form a very good 
beginning to your collection of fragrant and 
variegated-leaved plants.—C. T. 

Thinning annuals.— A word of advice to 
those who have many annuals in their gardens 
is to thin them out well, so that each plant has 
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sufficient spaoe for its full development. It is 
impossible to get well-grown plants if they are 
deprived of a proper shade of light and air; 
but in many, I may say the majority, of gardens 
they are so orowded up together that the growth 
is naturally weakly, straggling, and the flowers 
few in number. This is not the fault of the 
plant, rather of the way in which it is grown. 
Few classes are more gay than annuals when 
they are cultivated properly, given a reasonable 
amount of space, and a fairly good soil. Then 
the results are very different from those that 
one sees in gardens. Thin sowing is very im¬ 
portant. There is much waste of seed through 
the careless way in which it is sown, and the 
seedlings commence their life with a weakly 
growth. Always bear in mind when growing 
annuals, firstly, the importance of thin sowing 
and letting each plant have its fair share of 
room. Ordinary garden soil will suffice for most 
annuals.—V. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS OF THE “CONCOLOR” 
SECTION. 

Several enquiries have come to me about these 
Orchids, showing that there is no lack of inter¬ 
est in them. “ J. T. H.” says he cannot grow 
the species named above to his satisfaction, 
wants to know where it comes from, and all 
about it, more especially how to get the flowers 
up upon a longer stalk ? Another query is from 
“C. W.-C.,” which asks for the proper treat¬ 
ment of C. Godefroyze leucochilum? Just this 
variety I do not know ; indeed, I do not think 
it is an acknowledged variety. Then comes 
another enquiry from “G. Murdock,” asking 
for some instructions how to do C. niveum ? So 
that I cannot do better than to answer all under 
the same heading. The plants in this sec¬ 
tion are ail Orchids belonging to the warmest 
regions, requiring under cultivation a high tem¬ 
perature and a moist atmosphere; in fact, I 
should advise them to be kept in a house that 
does not at any time fall below 63 degs. of heat 
They are plants that affect the limestone dis¬ 
tricts onlv, and, therefore, I always recommend 
my friends to use limestone in growing them, as 

1 am sure where this has been done in a proper 
way, the plants not only grow free, but they 
will throw up their flowers on a much longer 
stem ; but the worst of it is so few people 
appear to use this material with any amount 
of freedom, apparently living under the 
impression that lime • stone or anything 
approaching this in consistency is death to the 
Lady’s Slipper. One young friend, whom I had 
told to use a good bit of limestone wi h the soil, 
professed to follow my advice; some time 
afterwards, when I called to see him, he said 
his plants did not get on in spite of what I had 
told him. Upon knocking a plant out, I found 
he had placed three pieces of old mortar, about 

2 inches in length, round in the soil near the 
sides of the pot. Now this is what so many call 
using lime-rubbish or limestone extensively; 
but this is just like a chip in porridge—it will 
do neither good nor harm. I would use for them 
an abundance of drainage, and this to be com¬ 
posed of limestone or old mortar-rubbiih; 
upon and in this the roots should be placed; 
and for soil use loam, peat, and chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss in about equal proportions, taking 
oire that the two former have the greater put 
of the fine soil extracted, and use with this 
quite one part of old mortar. Potted in this 
way, you will find the plants thrive in a 
better manner. In one year it will not have 
the effect of lengthening the flower-stalk much, 
if any, but in the second flowering you will per¬ 
ceive a difference, which will go on increasing if 
the temperature and the moisture is maintained 
at the proper condition. The following four 
kinds may be included in this section, and all | 
will thrive well if potted on the principle laid 
down above, when, if heat and' moisture be 
maintained, they will soon make roots in abun¬ 
dance, and will flower in profusion, 

C. bellatulum : This very fine form was 
introduced by the Messrs. Low and Co., and it 
is undoubtedly the finest of its section. I am 
not in a position to give its native looality, for 
the necessities of the trade still keep it a secret. 
It is a magnificent grower, having large leaves 
of a deep-green, more or less mottled with pale- 


green on the upper side, but beneath they are 
of a uniform dark-purple ; the scape has hitherto 
been exceedingly short, bearing usually but a 
single flower ; but this is some 3 inches across. 
The ground colour is usually white in front, 
sometimes, however, it is soft-yellow and 
rosy-yellow, boldly spotted with deep- 
purple ; the petals are very large, depressed ; 
the lip is very much in shape like a plover’s 
egg, and more sparingly spotted than the 
other parts of the flowers. This plant has 
not yet been seen in its beauty, because the 
flowers have not been thrown up sufficiently 
high to show them off effectually ; but this, I am 
of opinion, arises from bad culture, but I have 
seen a plant with a scape some 3 inches high, 
giving an indication of what it will prove to be 
when properly grown. 

C. concolor. —This, the first known of the 
race, was first found in Burmah by the Rev. 
Parish, and some four or five years afterwards 
living plants were obtained by the Messrs. Low 
and Co., and it has become known at widely 
distant places, so that it has been found to vary 
considerably from** different localities, and 
several varieties have been recorded. The 
leaves are thick and fleshy, the colour beneath 
being reddish-purple, but the ground colour 
above is deep green, mottled more or less with 
greyish-green. The scape is, in general, very 
short; in fact, less has been done to improve 
this defeot than with any of the section, and I 
should be glad to know from the collectors if 
this feature is observable with it when growing 
in a state of nature. The flowers are borne 
singly or in pairs, the ground colour being pale- 
yellow, thickly speckled with small dote of 
crimson. 

C. Godefroy.e —This is a plant for which 
weall have to be thankful to my friend, M. Gode- 
froy, of ArgenteUil, near Pans, who first intro¬ 
duced the plant into French gardens. It comes 
very near to C. bellatulum; but it is less 
robust in growth, and its flowers are smaller, 
and it is less boldly coloured; but it is, never¬ 
theless, a most beautiful plant, deserving of the 
close attention of all growers of Lady’s Slipper 
Orchids. The leaves are some 5 inches long, 
sometimes shorter. They are strap-shaped, 
rich dark-green above, mottled with pale-green, 
whilst beneath they are of a reddish-purple. 
The scape is usually one-flowered, the flowers 
large, considerably more than 2 inches across. 
Their ground colour is white, sometimes creamy- 
white, and the pouch-like lip has frequently a 
more decided tinge of cream colour, and they 
are more or less profusely spotted and blotched 
with bright purple. M. Godefroy has expressed 
it as his opinion that this plant is identical with 
bellatulum, but the latter plant is fully double 
the size of it, and whilst I admit it comes dose 
to it, I cannot but think them quite distinct. 
This plant comes from some of the limestone 
islands in the Gulf of Siam. 

C niveum —The first appearance of this plant 
was as it laid upon the table in Messrs. Stevens’ 
rooms at Covent-garden, and it was catalogued 
as C. species, and nearly everyone took it for 
C. concolor, and as the last-named plant had 
been imported in some quantity, none wanted 
it, and it was sold very cheaply ; but when it 
flowered, the present snowy-white species was 
revealed. It is the smallest growing plant of the 
series, the leaves being of a very deep-green 
above, speckled and freckled with pale greyish- 
green, and beneath they are dull-purple. It is 
carious enough that this plant has produced a 
a scape taller than the others, frequently 
6 inches high, and I have seen it more, ana 
sometimes two flowers are produced upon a 
stem. These flowers are snowy-white, some¬ 
times freckled with purple. It is a perfect gem. 
These plants all require to be well exposed to 
the sunlight. Matt. Bramble. 


8729. — Pronunciation of Clematis. — la 
Johnson's •• Gardener's Dictionary," Chambers’ “Etymo¬ 
logical," Nuttall’s “ Standard," and in Webster's “ English 
Dictionary," it is in each oase pronounced with the aooent 
on the first syllable—thus. Clema tis. Sir Walter Soott, 
in “The Lady of the Lake "gives it the same aooent— 
“The Clematis, the favour'd flower, whioh boasts the 
name of Virgin Bower.”—L. C. K. 

3682.— Sewage in the garden.— I have a cesspool 
from whioh I draw very freely for liquid manure, without 
adding any more waters. But I think all suoh places 
should be ventilated by some means, to allow the gas to 
escape. My cesspool is permanently ventilated by means 
of a conducting pipe.— Soldi** 
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TRMS AND SHRUBS. 

A HOP COVERED ARCHWAY. 

Tile Common Hop is a capital plant for cover¬ 
ing an archway, and it rn&kea a happy contrast 
wi h Ivy and to Clematis Jackmani and its 
varieties, the mass of deep-green leaves inten- 
i i ying the colour of the rich abundance of deep- 
blue flowers. Nor is its charm confined merely 
to summor, bnt as autumn approaches the plant 
then carries its rich clusters of golden-yellow 
Hops, and receives additional beauty of no mean 
kind. We can judge of the rich beauty that a 
common climber can give when once it has become 
established by a glance at the illustration. 
There is another kind called the Japanese Hops 
which has been much used for covering arbour, 
and trellises. The growth made is surprisingly 
rapid. Those who have not yet heard of it 
should give it a trial, and though resembling the 
common type, it has no commercial value what¬ 
ever. The bunches of flowers are larger, and, 
therefore, the plant has an advantage for the 
garden. _ T. 

Japanese Maples. — These beautiful 
shrubs are hardy, although there seems to be a 


colour, which gives way to deep blood red as 
summer approaches. A good plant of it is of a 
full rich colour and striking appearance through¬ 
out the season. Another very fine variety of A. 
palmatum is septenlobumeleganspurpureum, the 
leaves deep-purple crimson, a fine effective colour, 
richer than in the type itself. Exquisite in form is 
the rich-crimson leafage of A. p. dissectum atro- 
purpureum, a lovely variety for its deep colour 
aDd finely-divided foliage, and a note may be 
made also of palmatipidum, the leaves delicate- 
green, and like a Fern in character. Of a dif¬ 
ferent character to the foregoing is A. japoni- 
cum, which has deeply-lobed leaves of a light- 
green colour, but in the variety aureum they are 
yellow, the footstalks and veins of a rose- 
coloured shade. All the above are hardy, except 
possibly in the bleakest spots in England, and 
comprise the finest of the dwarf Acers. As yet 
they do not seem to have got very popular, 
chiefly, no doubt, from the idea that they are 
in some measure tender.—Y. C. 

Azalea mollis.— This fine Azdea is in 
fullest beauty early in May, and a large group of 
the shrubs present a glorious mass of brilliant 
and varied colours, ranging from bright-carmine 
to soft yellow. A. mollis is a native of Japan 


mistaken notion that frost quickly affects them. 
They grow slowly, and are dwarf, spreading out 
into a dense head, the colour being richer on 
those that are placed in moderately sheltered 
positions. A good group on the lawn boundaries 
or in association with variegated shrubs is very 
telling, and a few specimens of the species, 
which has beautifnl crimson leafage that gets 
deeper as the summer lengthens, give delightful 
colour to the garden. The soil should be good, 
moderately light, and the position not exposed 
to cold, cutting winds. Those who wish to 
grow this class of Acers will find the following 
varieties are quite the best for the garden, 
although there is a long list of kinds to choose 
from. I made this selection carefully, each 
variety possessing distinct characters, either in 
the fine form of the leafage or its deep, inviting 
colour. Acer palmatnm line&rilol>um has long, 
deeply-cut foliage, which when young is tinged 
with red, bat changes to green with age. It is 
very distinct, and stands out conspicuously from 
others in the collection. A variety of this, 
named atro-purpureum, is an excellent com¬ 
panion to it. It is a beautiful shrub, the leaves 
when just sxpsndiDg are quite of a rose-purple 
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but perfectly hardy in England, and now this 
fact is getting well known, it is reasonable to 
suppose that this race of Azaleas will be more 
largely grown in the fntare. During the past 
few years it has l>een coming rapidly to the 
front, and one cannot see how such a class can 
remain long in the background, each shrubs at 
this season of the year being smothered with 
flowers. It is noticeable that the flowers not 
only represent great range of colour, but indi 
vidually they are of very fine form, broad, 
robust, and with plenty of subetance. Owing 
to the early blooming of the shrubs, it is wise to 
plant them in sheltered positions, to prevent as 
far as possible injury to the expanding buds 
from froets. A group of A. mollis on the out¬ 
skirts of the lawn, backed with dark-green 
leafage, forms a brilliant pictnre of varied 
colours ; the salmon shades, especially striking, 
are brought out by the deep-green foliage be¬ 
hind. A conspicuous Azalea late in spring is 
A sltaclsrensis, the flowers of which are large, 
deep-orange, shot with red—s handsome and 
showy variety. Even those with only a green¬ 
house can get A. mollis in beanty by getting 
good plants, potting them np in the autumn 


and keeping them in the greenhouse. They will 
flower well, and after they have done blooming 
should be pruned back and taken reasonable 
care of. When all fear of frost is over plant 
them out, not in too sunny a spot, and water 
them occasionally. This Azalea is one of the 
most useful shrubs to bring on into bloom gently 
under glass that an amateur can have, and a 
great range of colour is got from seedlings.— 
C. T. 

3744.— Shrub seeds from New Zea¬ 
land. —Y ou do not give names of shrubs, but ths 
best way is to sow the seeds in 4.K or f>-inoh pots 
filled with a light soil, well crocked, and place 
them in the greenhouse. They may be some 
time l>efore they germinate, and give water very 
cautiously, just keeping the soil moderately 
moist and no more. When the seedlings appear 
pot them off into small pots and keep them in 
the greenhouse. Take care not to disturb the 
soil more than necessary, as sometimes the seed 
germinates very irregularly.—C. T. 

3772.— Trees for a garden path.— 
There is a fine selection of things to choose from. 
Very beantifnl are the Thorns (double crimson), 
Paul’s Scarlet, which succeed well in gardens, or 
if yon require an arbour, get the Wistaria 
sinensis, and, if it is not too expensive, the white 
vsriety, which was recently recommended in 
Gardening. They would form a fine bower of 
flowers at this season of the year, or you could 
have many charming things, each as the Honey¬ 
suckles in variety, some of the prettier Vines, 
Dutchman’s Pigg (illustrated in Gardening, 
May 13, 1893), Clematises, particularly the 
beautiful C. montana, C. Jackmani, and its 
varieties ; bat many of Roses are delightful— 
Gloire de Dijon and others. Boys will not play 
pranks muen unless the flowers hang over the 
main path ; they seldom get into gardens if it 
is too risky. Yon could trsin the branches of 
the Labnrnmns over with good effect. Yon 
might also have Bignonia or Tecoma radicans 
(the Trumpet-flower), the flowers orange and 
scarlet. It is very graceful, and a pleasing 
climber when in full bloom. Such s tree as 
Pyrus names floribundua or apectabilis would bo 
very charming. Both are of graceful habit, and 
in May wreathed with flowers, and another tree 
not too often seen, but well adapted for the 
position mentioned, is the Rose Acacia (Robinia 
hispida), which is a delightful small tree, well 
adapted for a garden of limited dimensions. It 
has larger leaves than the other kinds, and a 
profusion of rose-colonred flowers in early 
summer, a long succession being maintained 
until the autumn. Give the tree a fairly 
sheltered spot, at least, the most sheltered corner 
in yonr walk, as the stems are apt to break 
quickly. I should get the Wistarias or some of 
the fine Vines, and one of the best is the 
Isabella Grape (V. labrnica or V. Thungi), 
which has large foliage that changes to deep- 
crimson towards the antumn.—C. T. 

8733.—Box edging —When planting Box edging it 
ought to b« cut square across at the top, so that a per 
feody level edging la assured. In that case nothing mors 
in the way of dlpplDg is required until April of ths 
following year. In the present case I should advise that 
the Box be cut at once to within 3 inches of the soil. 
Whatever growth is made afterwards will be level. - S. P. 

- You may dip the Box edging within the course of 

the next few weeks, and ws should, as the edging has 
only recently been formed, give occasional waterings, 
which will assist it greatly.-C. T. 

-The Box should have been trimmed before planting, 

and then any little irregularity in length could have been 
put right in planting. Run the shears over it when there 
oomes rain, and get it 
hard wood.-E. If. 


Into ehape, but do not cut into tbs 


8734.— Hollies. —It has been a bad time for reoently 
moved evergreens. Tbs only thing ) ou can do now is to 
muloh over ths roots and make sura they are molit, and 
every morning and evening sprinkle the plante overhead 
with a roeed pot or the syringe. If this treatment had 
been carried out from the first they would have been safe. 
Possibly now it may be too late.—K. H 
3726.—Ivy covered with black-fly.— The present 
dry weather is all in favour of the spread of aphid* s, The 
blaok-fly will make the young leaves curl, disfiguring 
them, the tissues being Injured. Thoroughly syringe the 
leaves on the underneath side with strong soapsuds, 
applied with some foroe, afterwards washing the leaves 
thoroughly with clean water.— 8. P. 

- The fly would not be injurious if merely a few shoots 

are affected, and give a good drenching with the garden 
engine. But you may rest assured, I mink, that no harm 
will be done, and a good hoeing will be helpful.—O. T. 

- Blaok-fly is injurious to everything on whioh it 

settles, and should be got rid of by the use of Tcbaooo- 
powder or liquid insecticide. Toe cheapest way of olearing 
It out is to thoroughly dress with Tobaooo powder, and 
ths next day turn the boss upon tbs wal>, and wash off ths 
dead and sickly flier.-E. H. 
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The Jew's Mallow.— A very beautiful 
early-flowering shrub is Kerria japonica fl.-pl., 
which is popularly known as the Jew’s Mallow. 
I have si en many large plants in older gardens 
lately ; but it is a fine thing for those who have 
small places to grow, as it does not mind even 
the smoky atmosphere of the suburbs. The 
flowers are of a brilliant orange-yellow colour, 
large, and borne in profusion. A good healthy 
plant is quite a sheet of yellow in the spring 
months, and ordinary soil will suffice. Although 
a wall shrub—at least, usually seen against a 
wall—the Kerria may also be grown a9 a bush ; 
but it seems to succeed better against a wall.— 
C. T. 

FRUIT. 

HOW TO THIN GRAPES. 

This detail of Vine culture is of considerable 
importance, because if the bunches were left to 
themselves they would certainly be spoilt. To 
enable the cultivator thoroughly to grasp the 
details of thinning the berries, and the reason 
for doing so, it is wise to ask the question—Why 
should me bunches require thinning at all? The 
answer being—To obtain superior fruit to that 
which colid possibly be obtained without thin¬ 
ning. No matter how many bunches are pro- 
ductd, if the berries individually are small the 
crop is ciunted a poor one. Certainly, the fruit 
does not bear comparison to that managed on 
the right principle, when I say that to have 
Grapes of large si /.3 it is necessary to remove 
quite one third of the berries from every bunch, 
thus making space for the remaining fruit to 
Bwell to double the size it would attain if all 
were allowed to remain. The cutting away of 
these surplus berries constitutes the art of thin¬ 
ning. Experience only can teach the cultivator 
how much space to leave for the berries to swell 
to their full extent in various kinds. For in¬ 
stance, GrosColman will need more room between 
the berries than Mrs. Pince, the former being 
Ihe largest berried variety in existence, while 
the latter is the s nallest, if I except the 
Frontignui species. Madresfield Court is another 
variety to quote as requiring special attention in 
thinning The berries of this Black Grape swell 
to a large size when properly managed in all 
re3p3ct8, but there is an evil in connection with 
this kind when not thinned enough—that of 
cracking. The skin of this Grape is so thin and 
tender Lhit the least pressure put upon it in 
any way results in a lacking of elasticity, the 
skin refusing to remain intact. The result is that 
the berries then are spoilt. They cannot ripen 
off, however near they may be to it. Cracking 
generally takes place just at a time when 
colouring commences. At that period the 
additional space is required. In thinning the 
Grapes another point has to be considered — 
that of overdoing it. If too many berries 
are removed, those remaining cannot fill the 
space allotted to each. Not only is this defect 
a loss of weight of fruit and a loose appearance 
of the bunch, both when hanging on the Vine or 
when cut. Over thinned bunches are entirely 
useless for exhibition, and they have a bad 
appearance on the dessert-dish ; instead of 
standing up plump the berries fall away the 
moment the bunch is laid down, owing to want 
of support, and the bloom is rubbed off by the 
berries falling one against the other, exposing 
the stalk of each, which is detrimental 
as a perfect specimen of a bunch of Grapes 
of any kind or colour. The time to com¬ 
mence to thin the berries is important. 
Many persons leave the work much too 
long. It is not possible to thin a bunch satis¬ 
factorily after the berries crowd each other. 
In that case the bloom is certain to be displaced ; 
as this is seen on the skin of the berry directly 
the berries are formed—in fact, it might be said 
the bloom comes with the berry. I would urge 
upon the operator that under no circumstances 
should the berries be handled or rubbed with 
the hair of the operator’s head, because either 
w ill leave a mark upon them, and the bloom 
will be removed at once, spoiling the appearance 
of any bunch, and perhaps producing rust on 
the skin of the berries, which hinders them 
swelling to their natural size. A clean pair of 

Vine scissors should be used, which taper at 
the point more than ordinary scissors do; this 
enables them to be pushed into the middle of 
the bun-h, if necessary, to remove any berries. I 
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A thin piece of builder’s lath, 8 inches long and 
\ inch wide at one end, in which should be cut 
a notch resembling the figure V» this space 
being to support any part of the bunch, such as 
a shoulder, when holding it for the purpose of 
more readily inspecting and removing badly- 
placed berries. The opposite end should taper 
to a point, as this can be more easily thrust 
into the centre of the bunch than the blunt end. 
The shoulders of the bunches ought to be 
supported after thinning to provide more 
space for the berries to swell, which increases 
the size of the bunches as well as the berries, 
rendering them also more shapely. Thin strips 
of bast, neatly twisted, are the best things 
for tying up the shoulders, one end being 
fastened to the shoulder, and the opDoaite to 
the wire above the bunches on which the rods 
and shoots are trained. Care should be taken 
that the shoulders are not raised above a 
horizontal position, or the flow of sap to that 
part of the bunch will be checked. I omitted 
to say that all Grapes intended for use during 
the winter ought to be most carefully shouldered 
up, asitaddstotheir keeping qualities by allowing 
more space for a free air circulation, which is 
one of the main preventives of damping off the 
berr ies during the winter or dull weather at other 
seasons. Commence to thin the bunch at the 
point first, cutting out with the points of the 
scissors all small or stoneless berries, the a ; m 
being to retain only such as those chat promise 
to swell evenly together, which alone renders a 
bunch of Grapes perfect. It is difficult to say 
which berries require cutting out, and which 
ought to be left. A thinner who has had Borne 
experience will tell at a glance which berries 
will swell to their full ciz 3 . The stalks which 
appear rough and strong are those which errry 
the finest berries. Those foot-stalks which appear 
weak and bend with the weight of the berry 
will not produce large berries ; it is often found 
later on that these are imperfectly feitilised, 
and, in consequence, are sioneless and unable to 
swell to full size. In the case of Black Ham¬ 
burgh, for instance, the bunches are made up of 
smaller branehlets, many consisting of three 
berries at the point of each. As a rule, the one 
at the point should be left, cutting out one on 
each side. No berry ought to rub against its 
neighbour at this stage. Every one ought to 
have a clean space to swell in. The top or 
shoulder part of the bunch should not be thinned 
quite so severely as the point of the bunch, 
because more space is allowed for the berries' 
near the main item, where it joins on to the 
shoot. The bunches require a second thinning, 
or at least they need* examining, just before 
colouring commences, to make sure that none of 
the berries are jamming each other. Some few 
may not be swelling evenly. These should be 
cut out where they are at all thick, especially in 
the middle of the bunch. S. r. 

STRAWBERRIES BY POST AND RAIL. 
Large numbers of Strawberries are grown 
under glass as well as in the open only to be 
spoilt in transit to their ultimate destination. 
Faulty packing is principally responsible for 
most of the failures to travel, and this I assert 
after having made every allowance for the soft¬ 
ness of the fruit and the rough handling to 
which the boxes containing it are subjected. 
Some varieties undoubtedly travel much better 
than others, the fruit of Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury being among the 
firmest, while none are softer than Noble, yet I 
have had two complimentary notes early last 
season as to the excellent manner in which the 
last named arrived at its destination. One box 
was sent by parcels post, the other by rail, and 
seeing that they had to travel not less than 120 
miles it was a fair test of skill in packing. As 
it happens, however, the distance to which the 
fruit has to be sent would not, in my case, nor 
ought to in others, make much, if any, differ¬ 
ence in the method of packing. If Strawberries 
will not travel well to a great distance or over a 
period, say, of about twenty-four hours, it is 
very doubtful indeed if they would turn out 
satisfactorily at the end of a dozen miles, and 
after only an hour or two in the box. It is 
next to useless to write or print “fruit” or 
“this side up with care” on the boxes. 
The packing must be done well, and then 
it is almost immaterial whether the boxes 
are handled carelessly or not. Where the 


inexperienced often err i9 in using boxes 
either too flimsy or toe large for the fruit to be 
safely packed in. What is wanted are f&irly 
strong shallow wooden or tin boxes that will not 
crush if a moderately heavy weight should be 
packed on the top of them. Cardboard boxes 
are not at all suitable for the purpose. They 
are too deep, too narrow, and too fragile, and 
the trifling saving in postal or railway charges 
effected by using them is often at the expense of 
the valuable contents. When, oiving to the 
crushing of the fruit and consequent dissolving 
of the cardboard, only the lid or rather more 
of the original box and the label reach their 
destination (postmasters will corroborate my 
assertion that this often happens), the consignees, 
at any rate, must wish that less risky methods of 
packing had been resorted to. It falls to the 
lot of only a few packers to be in a position to 
order what light boxes they may require, but 
if it is not possible to have suitable boxes 
made, they can yet be bought very cheaply 
from the nearest confectioner or grocer, draw¬ 
ing the line at soap boxes. Nothing answers 
better than chocolate boxes, a common and 
useful size measuring 14 inches long, 9 inches 
wide, and 2 h inches deep. Should these be too 
large they can easily be shortened, though if a 
bundle of small boxes were bought from a con¬ 
fectioner at one time, suitable small sizes are 
usually included. This kind of boxes may 
safely be sent by either post or rail, and, in ad¬ 
dition to using them, I have also several strong 
tin boxes made specially or principally for pack¬ 
ing Strawberries in. These are 12 inches 
square, and, allowing for the lim on the lid, 
2 h inches deep. The largest fruit grown can be 
packed properly in these tin boxes, each of 
which holds abvrtit 2 lb of Strawberries. Either 
these or wooden boxes to hold a single laj er of 
fruit are preferable to any “ netting ” arrange¬ 
ments —that is to say, cases that will hold several 
trays or drawers. Nor do I advise anyone to 
have boxes made, or to use any already in stock, 
with separate divisions for each fruit, but rather 
the contrary. Not only are divisions quite 
uncalled for, but it is impossible, as a lule, for 
the fiuit to be packed in and got out of these 
without being damaged in some way. Straw¬ 
berries can easily be prevented from bruising 
each other, ^specially if good use is made of 
the lids of the boxes, and it is the assistance 
derived from the latter that largely influences 
me in favour o: shallow boxes, tjing several of 
these together if need be, rather than resorting 
to the use of trays or drawers. Naturally, the 

Condition of the fruit when packed has much 
to do with the way in which it will turn out 
again, and, it is almost needless to add, fruit 
that is dead ripe or quite soft is of little value 
in any case. Better the fruit be slightly under¬ 
ripe than over-ripe, not merely on account of 
its travelling better, but also for the important 
reason it is far more likely to be of good 
quality when eaten. It may not be possible 
or advisable to pack the fruit directly it is 
fit, and there are times when it has to be 
kept for several days in order that enough be 
available for one or more large dishes. This 
difficulty is best obviated not by transferring 
the plants to a cool house or room, this effec¬ 
tually checking the swelling of later fruit and 
not preventing the softening of the more for¬ 
ward, but by gathering the fruit directly it is 
coloured, laying it thinly in a box lined with 
either wadding, Moss, or wood Bhavings, and 
covering with tissue paper. If this box is 
placed in a cool, dry room or cellar the fruit 
will keep well nearly or quite a week. In 
any case it is advisable to either gather the 
fruit when it is cool and dry, or else to keep it 
until it has cooled somewhat prior to packing. 
In anticipation of packing, gather a sufficiency 
of large young Strawberry leaves, or better 
still, it obtainable, either leaves of forced Kidney 
Beans or young Lime leaves, the former to be 
flagged or softened somewhat by being placed 
in the sunshine or near to hot-water pipes, but 
the others are usually quite soft enough. 
Select a box or boxes that will about hold all 
the fruit to be packed, and well line these, 
sides as well as bottoms, with either a sheet 
of cotton wool, dry springy Moss, or the softest 
wood shaving or “ wool,” the latter being 
separated from the heap long enough to get 
ria of any woody smell that may be attached 
to it. The fruit must not come into contact 
with either of these substances, and in order 
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to keep them perfectly clean and sweet, cover 1 are infested with red-spider on the leaves 
the packing material with tissue paper ; wrap I nearest to the main-stem are weakened for the 
each fruit so that it shall rest on and be next year’s crop of fruit; the leaves in question 
divided by it, in a single flagged or soft leaf are those from which the Vine draws its supply 
or portion of same, and lay the whole in closely, of food mainly. If the spider attacks the Vines 
flatly and neatly. They can bs fitted together before the berries commence to colour, and is 
so as to present a pretty appearance. Invert not checked at once, it is impossible for the 
more of the leaves or young Vine leaves over Vines to finish the crop of fruit in a satisfactory 
the fruit, cover with paper, and on the top manner. There are several methods practised 

E lace a layer of packing material On the | of checking the spread of the spider, such as 
itter the lid should shut down tightly, I making the hot-water pipes as hot as possible, 
might say very tightly, this effectually pre- and then cover them with sulphur and water, 
venting any movement of the fruit, no matter made into a thick paint. The fumes of the 
which way upwards the box may be turned, sulphur are thrown off and fill the house, which 
everything in fact depending upon this pressure, is kept close, thus, as is supposed, suffocating 
Never drive a dozen nails into a lid where one the spider, but in the majority of cases this is 
or at the most two small ones would suffice, only half effected. Often the cure is worse than 
getting them out again spoiling the lid and not the pest, as the foliage is burnt with the sulphur 
unfrequently some of the contents of the box. fumes which seriously checks the Vines. Some 
String the boxes properly and they will not be gro were sponge the affected leaves with soapy 
tampered with. The worst ordeal Strawberries water or Tobacco juice, but I have not much faith 
by post can be subjected to is a long journey in this plan, asthe remedy is generally only partly 
into the country on the back or in the bag of a successful and there is a risk of disfiguring the 
postman. The same methods should be resorted berries in the operation, which of course would 
to whether the Strawberries are to be packed Bpoil them for exhibition purposes. A very 
for private use or the markets. In the latter good remedy, where the bunches are not required 
case careful packing may make a very great for exhibition, is to thoroughly syringe the Vines 
difference in the prices obtained, damaged fruit every night with clear water. The best of all 
being next to worthless in the markets or remedies though is dusting the parts affected 
fruiterers’ shops. I hold it to be unwise to mix with sulphur, which, if carefully done, not only 
large and small fruit together whether they are checks but ex terminates the peBt entirely. Upon 
intended for sale or otherwiso, one simply the first sign of the presence of the spider on the 
spoiling the appearance of the other, and if underside of the leaves, place some sulphur, that 
small ones are sent let them go as much as of a brown colour is best, in an ordinary dis¬ 
posable for use in the kitchen. Separate the L tribntor, hold the affected leaves in the left 


A group of English Irises. (See page 104.) 


extra fine from the medium sized fruit, and in 
the markets the former or the consignment will 
sell very much better accordingly. W. 


RED-SPIDER ON VINES. 

Of all the insect pests that trouble the Grape 
cultivator, none are so difficult to get rid of, or 
do so much damage to the present and future 
crops, as this insidious pest. The first indi¬ 
cation of the presence of red-spider on the 
Vines occurs on the leaves nearest to the main 
stem on a ny part of the Vine ; sometimes it is 
over the hot-water pipes, and at others at the 
extreme point of growth. In the former in¬ 
stance the cause is very often attributable to 
the persistent dryness of the atmosphere above 
the pipes, caused by overheating them, and a 
lack of moisture in that particular spot, both on 
the surface-soil and about the hot-water pipes. 
A warm, dry air is a sure precursor of red- 
spider. When the Vines are attacked from the 
point of growth, the cause may very often be 
traced to the presence of already infested plants 
being placed in too close proximity to the Vines, 
such as Strawberries or French Beans, or indeed 
almost any other plant that is subject to attacks 
of this insect. A shelf situated in this part of 
the vinery is a favourite site for such subjects 
as those named, and one very often seized upon 
by those with but a limited space at command, 
but with much risk to the Vines themselves. 
Upon a close examination of the leaves the 
presence of the spider will not long remain 
in doubt, and if step3 are not taken to 
promptly remove the evil, the difficulty 
will increase almost daily. Vines that 
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hand and with a few sharp puffs from the 
distributor cover the leaves with the sulphur. 
Should a little sulphur lodge on the berries a few 
sharp puffs of breath will dislodge that without 
injury to the berries. Of course, great care is 
necessary in handling the leaves among the 
bunches, but with care there is really no trouble 
in this. The Vines most generally affected with 
red-spider are Muscat of Alexandria, Madres- 
field Court, and Black Hamburgh. S. P. 


3609.— Stopping a Vine.— Do not wait 
until the Vine is in flower, but stop every shoot 
at two or three leaves beyond the bunch, and 
never allow more than two leaves to remain, as 
I find that the berries swell up and colour just 
as well as if the shoots are allowed to extend 
| further. The lateral shoots must be pinched 
out as they form, so that the flow of sap is con¬ 
centrated over the leaves and branches. When 
Vines are doing well several shoots will push 
I out together from the main stem. Only one 
must be left, selecting that which bears the 
best bunch. —J. C. B. 

3081.— A plague of caterpillars.— 
Three querists ask about Gooseberry caterpillars. 
I may as well answer all three in one letter. 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes are frequently 
stripped of their foliage by the caterpillars of the 
magpie moth (Abraxas grossulariata), and the 
grubs of the Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly 
(Nematus grossulariaj). The caterpillars of the 
magpie moth pass the winter in curled-up dead 
leaves, which are often attached to the tree by 
a few strands of silk spun by the caterpillar, 
or under the short leaves fallen from the bushes. 


The insect may be destroyed in the following 
ways: By catching the moths, which are of 
considerable size, measuring sometimes 2 inches 
across the wings, which are white with various 
black spots on them, arranged more or less in 
lines ; the bases of the upper wings are yel¬ 
lowish, and there is a band on the wings also 
of the same colour. They fly by no means 
rapidly. In the winter any dead leaves attached 
to the bushes should be carefully collected and 
burnt, as woll as the leaves which have fallen, 
and any rubbish which may be under the bushes. 
The caterpillars may be picked off the bushes in 
the spring, and many be shaken off, or the 
leaves may be well syringed with 10 lb. of soft- 
soap, the extract from 6 lb. of Qaassia, and 100 
gallons of water; or the trees may be dusted 
with hot lime, sulphur, or soot when wet with 
dew. Make the ground under the bushes 
firm and smooth, so that any caterpillars which 
fall during any of the above operations may 
be easily seen and killed. These washings, Ac., 
will equally apply to the grubs of the Saw-flies. 
The Saw-flies are too small and inconspicuous to 
make it worth while to try and catch them. 
The grubs when full grown make small cocoons 
about two inches below the surface of the soil, 
which may sometimes be found in large numbers 
close together. After an attack in the winter 
the soil under the bushes should be removed 
and burnt, or buried at least 6 inches deep. 
This if properly done would insure your bushes 
not being attacked again ; but unfortunately the 
Saw-flies may come from your neighbour’s 
garden, but if every one in a large district would 
agree to carry out this plan this pest might be 
almost 11 stamped out.”—G. £. S. 

3753.—Vinery.—The size of the house must 
be governed by the requirements from it in the 
matter of Grapes. The Vines should have a 
space of 3 feet between them. This will act as 
a guide as to the length of each vinery. As the 
ground runs east and west a lean-to vinery would 
obtain the most sun and be the most suitable 
form for the site. Span-roofed vineries are 
the most economically built, but they should run 
north and south, thus each side would obtain an 
equal share of sunlight. In the case of a lean-to 
vinery, if the position is not too much exposed 
to north and easterly winds what is known as a 
three-quarter span is a good form of house to 
erect. Additional light is obtained through the 
glass which forms part of the back. A house 
27 feet long will accommodate eight early Vines 
or seven late ones, the latter require rather 
more space than the former on account of 
the growth being a trifle stronger. The 
width should not be leas than 10 feet; 
height from floor-line to ridge, 12 feet; height 
of front lights, 1 foot 0 inches ; length of the 
back lights, 3 feet; and height of the back wall, 
II feet 6 inches. If a plain lean-to house is 
preferred the back wall should be 13 feet high ; 
height of the front, 4 feet; width, 15 feet; the 
length according to requirement. The inside of 
the vinery should be so constructed that a 
border 3 feet deep can be made—2 feet 3 inches 
for soil, and 9 inches for drainage. The front 
wall should be built on arches to enable the 
roots to run into an outside border 10 feet wide. 
The Vines ought to be planted inside the house, 
0 inches from the front walk Provision should 
be made for heating the house efficiently. It is 
false economy to limit the supply of hot-water 
pipes ; where there are too few they have to be 
made so very hot to maintain the necessary 
amount of heat that it is injurious at times to 
the tender foliage ; besides, quite as much fuel 
is burnt in heating the fewer pipes. If the 
Grapes are required to be ripe in July six rows 
of 4 inch pipes are not too many in a house 
similar to that just described. Five rows of 
the same size would be ample for the lean-to 
vinery. For late Grapes one row of pipes less 
in each house will suffice.—S P. 

- Span-roofed houses are the most comm >n 

nowadays. Lean-to’s are very well when 
there are garden walls already in existence to 
build against. If you look round your neigh¬ 
bourhood, including Worthing, you will pick up 
a lot of useful information before you begin to 
build. Have the houses as large as possible for 
Grapes. One wide house is better and cheaper 
than two narrow ones.—E. H. 

- Span-roofed houses, running north and 

south, is the form most suitable for vineries in 
such a case as yours ; but as your ground is only 
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40 feet wide you ere limited in the length. 
Supposing yon make the houses 30 feet long, 
that will leave 10 feet for a roadway. A width 
of 18 feet givee a fairly long rafter, and at the 
same time provides ample internal space. By 
all means have the houses heated. Two rows of 
4-inch pipes along both sides and one end will 
be sufficient piping to keep out frost.—J. C. C. 

CROWDED PEACH SHOOTS. 

Ilf matters of Peach culture, as in most others 
connected with gardening, there can be no hard 
and fast rules laid down, but in a general way if 
the shoots are left or laid in during the winter, 
training at from 4 inches to 6 inches apart, they 
will be quite near enough, and in doing this, or 
rather before, in the pruning, an eye must be 
exercised to so leave them that they may cover 
all spaoe on the wall, and have no waste of room. 
Starting with a young tree, the way to manage 
when it is received from the nursery is to look 
over or examine the head, and if there be a 
centre shoot it should be taken out close down, 
using a keen-edged knife for the purpose. This 
throws the middle open, which in the oase of all 
trees that are intended to be fan-trained is the 
thing to do, as the sides can then be filled 
easily, the growth being forced in that direction 
instead of upwards. 8hoots may gradually be 
carried from the two upper branches and the 
wall covered in very quick time, or a spaoe of 
100 feet square in two years. I have done this 
repeatedly, and am never satisfied unless a tree 
grows to that extent, but then I never cut back, 
which I regard as a foolish practice, as when 
oarried out the tree operated on is at the end of 
the first year at about the same stage as when 
bought in, it having made as much growth as 
had been cut away, and many gardeners then 
shorten again, thus wasting precious time and 
undoing what the tree had done. If one enquires 
the reason for this mutilation, he is told it is to 
make the plant break back ; but who ever saw 
a healthy young Peach, Plum, Pear, Cherry, or 
what not that will not, or does not, start all its 
buds if planted properly and at the right season ? 
It stands to reason that the more head a plant 
has and the greater the leafage, the more roots it 
forms, the more quickly it increases in stem and 
branch and becomes established. This, I think, is 
evident, and the less of a knife a young tree has 
the better, and instead of cutting I advise all 
shoots to be laid in full length and an equal 
number on each side. These, trained regularly 
at an equal distance apart, form the frame, and 
give a fair start. In the spring comes the dis¬ 
budding, and then a little judgment is necessary 
to decide on which shoots to leave, but all should 
be situated on the top side of the branches and 
well placed at a 

Suitable distance apart, and others rubbed 
out (unless needed for spurs), when those left 
will grow away and should be so trained that 
they form no elbow, which may easily be pre¬ 
vented by giving a tie near the base so as to 
keep that part somewhat dose to the main stem 
ana more in line with it. The after-training 
oonsiats in leading each shoot on in its proper 
course, and taking others from them on the 
upper side the year after, till the wall space or 
trellis is filled with tho right numoer of 
branches. If these are of Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
or Apricot, of course they will have spurs, as 
instead of rubbing out or disbudding, as in the 
oase of Peaches and Nectarines, the shoot* should 
have been kept stopped by pioohing during the 
snmmer, which then forms the spurs. We 
now oome to the fully grown or fruiting trees, 
and now is the time to be at work at them, as 
directly Peaohes or Nectarines are set, thinning 
or disbudding the shoots should oommenoe at 
onoe, but be oarried out piecemeal, a little one 
day and so on the next till the job is complete. 
If the pruning and laying-in have been as 
mentioned, all the shoots necessary to be saved 
will be one at the top and one at the base of each 
shoot, the latter, of course, on the upper side so 
as to be close with the wall or fiat with a trellis. 
The only exception to this rule of disbudding 
Peaches and Nectarines is in oases where a 
young branoh is extra long; then another shoot 
may be requisite midway, or if it should happen 
that there is a bare spaoe, that must be provided 
for, and a shoot or shoots left to fill in. As soon 
as these get 2 inches or 3 inches long, they 
should have a tie run round them and the branoh , 
they emanate from, so as to bring and keep them | 
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nearer together; otherwise there will be what 
is termed a shoulder or ugly bend where they 
start. The tie obviates this and makes the 
branches lie flat and run off as they should. 
With pyramids and bush trees grown m houses, 
the tying at the base is unnecessary, but the dis¬ 
budding should be carried out in much the same 
manner as when trees are trained, and no more 
shoots are left than are absolutely requisite. 
Some adopt the double system of young shoots 
and spurs, and then stopping comes in. If one 
has a very light, roomy structure, the growing 
of bush trees has many advantages over those 
trained, as they are far more natural, the leafage 
is fully exposed, and there is not half the labour 
and trouble involved in managing and looking 
after the trees. I have a span-roofed house 
filled with Peaches on one side and Nectarines 
on the other that are as free as Willows and will 
give much more fruit than if they were on 
trellises. __ g. 

3726 — Caterpillars on Currant - 
bushes. —Hellebore powder, either applied 
dry or mixed with water and syringed on the 
bushes, will be effectual. Soap-suds or a strong 
solution of soft soap and water with a dash of 
paraffin in will dear them off in a oouple of 
dressings. Use the soap and water at the rate 
of 2 oz. to the gallon and a half of water, add a 
wineglassful of paraffin to the same quantity, 
and use it warm.—E. H. 

—-You will find an answer to this query In Gasdskixo, 
May IS, 1893, page 140.-0 T. 

3676. —Treatment of Vines and Pines. 

—Your Vines are evidently out of condition at 
the roots, or else they have been subjected to 
too much heat which caused the bunches to run 
out. Sixty-five deg*. to 70 degs. by night is 
too much warmth for Vines that are in a weakly 
condition and which have not formed their 
bunches. The bunches would not, however, 
have run out and withered away if the roots 
were in a healthy state. You had better lift 
the roots and replant them in a new border 
early next October. Meanwhile, give the house 
plenty of air, and keep the foliage free from red- 
spider by damping down the floor three or four 
times a day, and syringing it well of an evening. 
Fruiting Pines should have a day temperature 
of 95 degs. by sun-heat, and 70 degs. by night, 
the bottom-heat should not be less than 80 degs. 
Up to the time the fruit begins to change 
colour put one ounce of guano in every gallon 
of water you give them. Damp the surface 
between the plants twioe a day, and if the 
leaves are near the glass use a thin in 
very hot weather.—J. C. C. 

3735. —Treatment of Vines from 
cuttings. —Presuming that the cuttings were 
inserted singly in small pots, and that these are 
nearly filled with roots, a shift into pots 8 laches 
in diameter will be required ; in these the full 
season’s growth will be made, and the Vines in 
the early part of 1894 will be ready to plant in 
their permanent quarters. A oompost of three 
parts fibry loam to one of partly-decayed 
horse-manure, a sprinkle of bones (fine ground), 
and sufficient charcoal to keep the whole porous, 
will grow excellent Vines. Restrict the growth 
to one stem, pinching the lateral shoots in above 
the first leaf. In this way the whole energy of 
the plant is concentrated in the single cane, the 
bud at the base of each leaf is nurtured and 
rendered plump; in time these basal eyes will 
produce bunches of Grapes. When growth is 
being made freely abundance of water at the 
roots and overhead will be required. Stand the 
plante in a warm corner of the greenhouse, ss 
near to the glass as possible, where abundance 
of light will be obtained.—S. P. 

Barly Strawberries.— It mey interest the renders 
® 1 Ga*diniiio to know that on the 8th May I gathered two 
dozen ripe Black Prim* Strawberries from a wall border, 
whfoh I planted last September, where they have had no 
protection.—R. W. H., Ringwood, Hants. 


The PaiTot Tulips.— Amongst tho 
strangest of flowers are the Parrot Tulips, which 
are in full bloom early in May. They are later 
than the ordinary Dutch kinds, and seem to be 
getting more popular in gardens A few bulbs 
in a small garden are of much interest, but the 
full splendour of the flowers is revealed in the 
mass, where the bulbs are planted thickly to 
make a surface of colour. The Parrot, or 
Dragon Tulips, as thev are sometimes called, get 
their popular name from the similarity of the 
segments to the beak of a Parrot They are of 


very quaint shape, and the colours are remark¬ 
ably rich, crimson, gold, and curious mixtures, 
crude contrasts, and their bold, ungainly size 
adds to their carious aspect. In a small garden 
I saw a bed of them which had a brilliant 
appearance; and, although there are named 
kinds the mixtures are quite distinct and quaint 
enough.—0. T. 

ENGLISH IRI8ES. 

Few flowers in the early spring are so welcome, 
so beautiful, or so delightfully fragrant as the 
reticulated Iris and its varieties, and although 
it is with the greatest difficulty kept alive even, 
in some districts so strong has the love for 
this beanty grown, that people who cannot grow 
it out-of-doors manage to nave a few pots for 
the conservatory, and for such a purpose it has 
few equals. The old idea of cultivating these 
bulbous Irises as we do Squills and Meadow 
Saffrons has long since exploded. They require 
frequent lifting, and the better they are stored 
and drier the greater will be the success. Our 
summers are too cold and wet to leave snob 
bulbs in the ground, and covering over with 
glass frames is not nearly so effective as lifting. 
Another practice which tells against their suc¬ 
cessful culture is early planting; these bulbs 
should never be planted before late autumn or 
even mid-winter. In the first place, they have 
a better chance of being thoroughly dried, and 
in the second place, little or no lead growth is 
made to be destroyed by the severe frosts in 
winter. They should be encouraged, however, 
to make root growth, and this will be greatly 
facilitated by a covering of leaves or loose Pine 
branches in hard, frosty weather. This applies 
more or less to all the bulbous species, and even 
in the case of the English and Spanish races of 
bulbous Irises I have seen many fine beds and 
groups destroyed by frosts, the result of too 

Early planting causes the foliage of the 
Spanish Iris to brown and wither at flowering 
time, and this may be to a great extent avoided 
by planting in the latter end of September or 
October instead of in August. Both the Spanish 
and English Irises are more largely grown in 
gardens than any of the other species, and the 
perfection reached by raisers of these new varie¬ 
ties in the marvellous colours and markings, and 
the eurious blends and blotohings entitles them 
to a first place amongst hardy bulbs. They are 
not only more easily grown, but they are less 
subject to disease than, for instanoe, the forms 
of I. reticulata* which simply refuse to grow at 
all in some localities, and although this disease 
may he somewhat retarded by lifting and 
careful storing, it is very difficult to eradi¬ 
cate, and in wet seasons carries the bulbs off 
by the thousand. The English Irises, of which 
a fine group is illustrated on page 163, are more 
robust and withstand the rigours of an English 
winter and wet summer much better than the 
others. The name English Iris seems 
to have been applied to L xiphioides in 
the very early days of bulb culture. It 
is a native of the Pyrenees, with a very 
limited distribution, and it appears that 
thn bulbs were introduced from there to Bristol, 
ana then to Holland, where it was called 
English Iris. It is a most charming summer 
bulb ; the intense blues, the pure whites and the 
various markings and blotoning of the flowers 
are extremely effective in groups and never 
fail to attract attention. There is a - curious 
form called Thunderbolt of a dasky dull colour, 
which seems to have been well known to 
Parkinson in the old days. It is said to be a 
hybrid between the English Iris and I. filifolia, 
but of this nothing very definite is known. It 
rarely seeds in cultivation, ana is grown chiefly 
oat of curiosity. I. Xiphion (the Spanish Iris), 
from Spain, Portugal, and Algiers, is one of the 
finest and most variable types of bulbous Irises. 
It inoludes all the oolours of the rainbow, tome 
of tho varieties being very remarkable from the 
curious blendings of these peculiar shades. 
They may all be obtained readily of any bulb 
merchant for a few penoe, and in a few years 
large groups may be bad, so quickly are they 
increased from onsets. They may also be raised 
from seeds. _ K. 

Drawings for " Gardening ."—Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawinge so made will 5s engraved in 
the best manner, and uriU ap p ear in due bourse is 
Qunnx.lixustura. frcm 
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THAI KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CARROTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Carrots require a deep, light, warm soil, 
well trenched and previously well manured. 
Sowing must be effected in dry weather, for, 
should a shower happen soon after the seed is 
in the ground, the crop will, in most cases, be 
a failure if not sown again immediately. Drills 
ought to be preferred to broadcast sowing, 
there Using no possibility with the latter of 



attending to the crop conveniently. The 
French Forcing and the Scarlet Horn Carrots 
are the best for forcing, but the first is to be 
preferred. Prepare mild hot-beds 2£ feet high 
in November or December, and 1A feet or 2 feet 
in January or February ; put on the frames, 
cover the bed with 5 inches or 6 inches of rich 
soil or mould, and, as soon as the whole is suffi¬ 
ciently heated, sow the seed broadcast, cover 
with half an inch of mould, smooth the surface, 
and cover the glass with mats until the seed 
comes up. Should the interior get dry give a 
slight watering, but be careful of damp, when 
the plants have four or five leaves tnin them 
half an inch apart. Admit air as often as the 
temperature will allow of it, which will give 
strength to the seedlings. Take care the heat 
does not exceed 60 decs, during the day and 
JO degs. at night, which may be easily regu¬ 
lated by tilting the glass. In the case of sharp 
frost covering with mats is preferable to arti¬ 
ficial heat. Shading, if needed, must not be 
omitted. Sowing in November, if carried on 
by practical men, will produce fine young 
Carrots at the end of February, which will last 
through March and April. Subsequent sowings 
—in December for March to April, in January 
for April to May, and, lastly, in February for 
April to June—must be attended to as required 
by market gardeners; but in private gardens 
the first bed should be made in November and 
tho second in January. These will afford an 
ample supply until new open-ground Carrots 
are fit for use. Where frames are not available 
prepare, at the beginning of February, in eome 
warm corner, a bed of hot dung mixed with leaves, 
covered with 4 inches or 5 inches of mould ; 
bow the seed and protect with mats supported 
with sticks or other apparatus. As soon as 
the seed comes up remove the covering every 
day as frequently as the weather will permit, 
and the crop will be ready from the end of April 
to that of May. Parisian market gardeners 
mix seeds of Radish and Lettuce with those of 
Carrots, the former being ready for use before 
the Carrots, which are then left to Droduce a 
second crop, a practice not advisable, nor is 
that of planting Cauliflowers amongst forced 
Carrots. 
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Open-ground culture. —For the first crop 
sow in February, on a warm, dry border, the 
Scarlet Horn Carrot, in 5-inch drills ; cover the 
seed with half an inch of decomposed mould ; 
when the young plants have formed a few 
leaves, clear off the weeds, and thin them to 
1 inch or 2 inches apart, hoeing and watering as 
required. The crop should be ready by the 
end of May, and will last until the general 
crop comes in. In June sow the same kind of 
Carrot again where small roots are preferred. 
General crop: Intermediate Scarlet, Inter¬ 
mediate Stump-rooted, and Intermediate 
Nantes, are the three best varieties for general 
crops. Sow them from March to May (the 
later month for winter Carrots) in well-prepared 
soil, in 9-inch to 12-inch drills, half an inch 
deep. As the Carrots make their appearance, 
hoeing, weeding, watering, and thinning them 
to half an inch apart should be duly attended 
to. So soon as the plants attain the size of a 
lead pencil, thin them to 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart without hesitation. Thinning generally 
receives too little attention in every country ; 
and the Carrots, crowded when young, are left 
to be taken up for use when they have attained 
sufficient size. In most cases, the ground gets 
dry and hard, and thus prevents the lifting of 
the roots, which are then left until the autumn, 
when only small, useless Carrots are the result. 
Autumn sowing: In August and September 
select a warm border. 8ow French Forcing or 
Scarlet Horn Carrot, as for the early crop. The 
roots must remain in the gronnd the whole 
winter ; but, if they are well protected and the 
bed is covered with an inch or mould, fine little 
Carrots will be ready from February until May. 
Field sowing : No roots succeed better and are 
more easily cultivated in the field than Carrots. 
Select a rich soil, deeply trenched, and pre¬ 
viously well manured. A little addition of salt 
will produoe excellent effects. Sow from March 
to May, in from 10-inch to lo-inch drills, keep¬ 
ing all the plants 4 inches or 5 inches asunder, 
according to the variety. Weeding and repeated 
hoeings will ensure an abundant crop ; but be 
careful in choosing dry weather for such opera¬ 
tions. B. 


LATE PEAS. 

In May it is necessary to make arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of late Peas. As the term 
late may be somewhat misleading, I may state 
that I refer to those which are to succeed the 
eneral crop, and to give a supply till cut down 
y severe weather. In some gardens, especially 
in wet, damp positions or on heavy clay, it is 
difficult to get late Peas, as the pods do not fill 
well, the haulm being attacked with mildew. In 
such places special preparation of the ground is 
necessary, and at no time of the year can this 
work better be taken in hand than in the early 
spring months. Mildew is equally troublesome 
on thin light soils, as, owing to the roots often 
suffering from drought in the months of August 
and September, a collapse takes place. I do not 
attach so much importance to the variety as to 
the preparation of the soil or trench. Though 
such kinds as Ne Plus Ultra are difficult to beat 
for the latest crop, there are others more useful 
on account of their taking up less room and not 
requiring such tall stakes. Of late years con¬ 
siderable attention has been paid to the raising 
of new Peas, and though we have not gained 
much as regards earliness, there is considerable 
improvement in the character of the early Peas, 
as there is more of the Marrow character in 
them than was the case years ago. This is a 
decided gain, as the small white-seeded varieties 
were soon over. Varieties with the Marrow 
blood in them are more lasting, yield better, 
and come in nearly as soon as the white-seeded 
varieties. The only difficulty is that they are 
not so suitable for heavy, wet land as the early 
white kinds, as 

Marrow Peas do not germinate so readily as 
round white ones, and when sown too soon in 
cold, wet soil they often decay. I have named 
the early varieties in this note on late Peas for 
several reasons, the most important beiDg that 
they are often recommended for late sowing. I 
have tried them, but they possess less value 
than some of the later and dwarfer sorts. The 
first earlies are invaluable, and I can strongly 
recommend them for sowing in June or July for 
the late supply, as they take up little room and 
are more readily protected than taller kinds > 


For sowing for a late crop, that is to give a 
supply through September and October, one of 
the best Peas lately introduced is Success. This 
I tried last season, and as the autumn was very 
wet, I was much pleased with the result, as I 
had good Peas till the end of October, and they 
suffered little from mildew. The advantage of 
growing a Pea 3 feet or 4 feet high is seen in the 
space occupied, the convenience of using shorter 
stakes, ana the smaller amount of moisture re¬ 
quired. I used a 3-feet Pea called Sturdy for 
some years for late cropping, and I do not think 
it can be beaten. It is not every one, however, 
who can give the time and space to grow such 
late Peas. When grown so late they do not 
give a large return ; still, a good dish of Peas in 
a country house during the month of November 
is much appreciated. 

In the culture of late Peas, as I have 
previously stated, special care is needed, and 
here the gardener with plenty of manure has an 
advantage. As far as I have been able to judge 
the one thing needful for late Peas is plenty of 
good decayed manure to give the haulm tne neces¬ 
sary support when a spell of dry weather sets 
in. In cold, wet positions the need of a liberal 
Bupply of manure is equally necessary, as often 
when tall Peas are grown and in rows close 
together, the tops in a wet season are scarcely 
ever dry, and the cool, moist weather causing 
an abundant haulm, the roots cannot supply the 
amount of nourishment required. The early 
crops do not suffer so badly, because the sun is 
less powerful and the earth not dried up so 
readily. In dry, light soils the value of manure 
is more necessary, so that at this season to get 
good results from late-sown Peas trenches 
similar to those for Celery should be employed. 
I advise that they should be wider than when a 
single row of Celery is planted. I like a lo-inch 
trench, as this allows of a good amount of 
manure. The manure should always be tho¬ 
roughly decayed, and on light soils I have used 
cow-manure to advantage, as it is cool and 
retains the moisture. From 4 inches to 6 inches 
of manure is none too much. The 

Manure should be dug in, the Peas sown on 
the top of the soil, and some of the soil thrown 
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out used to cover the seed ; this will reduce the 
depth of the trench. A deep trench is not 
wanted, only sufficient to retain the moisture. 
Tall Peas may be topped at 3 feet or 4 feet, so that 
tall stakes are not necessary. If possible, allow 
plenty of space when sowing between the rows, 
as the ground can be cropped with other 
vegetables, such as Cauliflowers or rows of late 
Celery. This latter when allowed room does 
well, as the Peas give a slight shade when the 
Celery is first planted, and the space between 
the rows gets thoroughly cultivated by deep 
digging ana manuring The value of frequently 
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giving a good supply .of moisture to late Peas is 
soon seen by the vigour of the haulm. This is 
required in quantity in August, and even later 
if {September is hot and dry. Those who can 
flood the rows with a hose will find it the best 
system, and it is none too often to soak the 
trenches twice a week in dry seasons, it being a 
good plan where there is a plentiful supply of 
moisture to allow the water to run slowly, 
changing the position of the hose occasionally, 
It is of little benefit to apply large volumes of 
water at long intervals, as once a check by 
drought is given mildew soon attacks the Peas. 
In wet land less moisture is needed, but feeding 
is equally necessary for late crops. It is also a 
good plan to mulch the space outside the sticks 
and as close to the roots as possible with litter 
or manure, so as to retain the moisture in the 
soil. This is more necessary on gravelly soils ; 
a mulch about three inches deep will save water¬ 
ing. Thin sowing is also necessary to allow a 
robust growth ; also a good position on an open 
quarter not shaded by trees. The Peas should 
be earthed up and staked before the growth is 
far advanced, as growth is very rapid as soon as 
the roots reach the manure in the trenches. 

G. 


MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 

During the heat of summer Mushrooms are not 
needed as broilers, but for flavouring they are 
often in request. A close, muggy atmosphere, 
such as will be present in places where this 
esculent may be cultivated with success through¬ 
out the winter months, is not suitable for the 
production of Bummer crops, unless the building 
is so constructed as to enable it to be kept as cool 
as circumstances will permit. The best building 
I ever saw for the production of Mushrooms in 
summer was a thatch roofed structure behind a 
north wall, and which had free ventilation. 
Not that an arid atmosphere was encouraged, 
for mats were hung in front of the windows and 
doorway. These and the thatched roof were 
drenched, with water through a hose; conse¬ 
quently cool and genial surroundings were 
promoted. A very good position would be an 
open shed facing north, hanging mats over the 
front during the day and throwing open during 
the night. The roof being thatched, a cooler 
and more equable temperature can be main¬ 
tained than could otherwise be secured if the 
roof was of slate. Often a very cool site may 
be secured at an angle of a north and east wall, 
and if partially overhung with trees, all the 
better. 

A cool cellar, if not too confined, is also 
suitable for a summer bed. During the winter 
these underground cellars are well adapted for 
Mushroom growing on account of the genial 
surroundings, the temperature also being con¬ 
siderably lower than in a structure above 
ground. Many people are led away with the 
idea that ridge-shaped beds formed in the open 
air are good for summer crops. This is a very 
erroneous opinion, for they become so hot ana 
dry, that what Mushrooms are produced are 
of a very unhealthy description, and, in fact, 
would be discarded as useless. It is an old 
practice, but, nevertheless, a good one, where 
the roots of Rhubarb are surrounded with 
manure, to insert pieces of spawn in May, in 
whioh position the spawn commences to run 
and some useful Mushrooms are secured. 
Many gardeners no doubt could point to 
success with Mushrooms during the summer 
months through quite accidental means. I once 
paid a visit to a gardener during the month of 
July, and he showed me a fine bed of Mush¬ 
rooms in his Mushroom house, which was a 
thatched structure behind a north wall. This 
bed was made up during the early part of the 
year for a spring, supply, but the Mushrooms 
did not appear at the time expected. The bed 
was, however, left untouched, and a plentiful 
supply of good produce at the time stated was 
nb'aiaed. If coolness is one of the essential 
points in securing a summer supply, moisture is 
also requisite. It would pay even now to give 
partially-exhausted beds a thorough soakiDg of 
water impregnated with salt. Dilated manure 
water I have also used with success, this assist¬ 
ing in re storing the material with ammonia, a 
very desirable element if Mushrooms are 
expected to thrive. 

Insects are troublesome at all times, but 
never more so than during the summer months. 


It must be remembered that these very cool 
sites, which are selected and also kept corres¬ 
pondingly moist, are very apt to harbour slugs, 
which quickly devour the young Mushrooms. 
Woodlice are the greatest enemy to contend 
against. The well-known bait of boiled Potato 
enclosed in a small flower-pot with hav is a good 

E lan for capturing these, but it must be remem- 
ered that the Potato is only an allurement, so 
the flower-pots must be examined daily where 
these marauders are known to be present in 
large numbers. The practice of laying two 
rotten or decaying boards together in their 
haunts and covering with hay will attract 
numbers, which can then easily be destroyed. 
The surface of these summer beds should be 
lightly mulched with sweet Utter—not hay, this 
being too close. If this be 
Regularly moistened, it will assist in keep¬ 
ing away the flies. The Mushrooms as they 
appear must be pulled whilst in quite a young 
state, for it will be noticed that it is when they 
become old through being left too long that they 
become maggoty. It is easy enough to advise 
Mushroom beds to be made up in cool sites 
behind north walls to produce a summer supply, 
but it requires unremitting attention if Mush¬ 
rooms worthy the name are to be produced. 
When forming open-air beds behind a wall I 
would advise excavating the soil to a depth of 
a foot or more, this conserviog the moisture in 
the material. Instead of thickly covering these 
beds with litter, as sometimes advised, and 
which I could never see the policy of, except 
during the early spring months, I place a 
thatched framework over the whole bed at the 
distance of 6 inches from the surface. If 
necessary a mat should be hung over this to 
assist in causing extra shade during the day. 
The old practice of inserting pieces of Bpawn in 
Vegetable Marrow beds at midsummer often 
results in good Mushrooms being secured, the 
shade from the Marrow leaves being just what 
is wanted. Spawn may also be inserted in 
Cucumber beds, and by the time the Cucumbers 
are over I have known the surface of the bed 
to be “ alive ” with Mushrooms. A. 


3758. — Rhubarb for show —The ground 
for 2 feet away from the stems should be covered 
with partly-decayed manure to render the roots 
oool and to prevent the moisture evaporating 
from the Boil. Liquid-manure should be applied 
to the roots freely—at least, once in ten days a 
good soaking should be given. If the sticks are 
crowded pull out the weak ones and support the 
strongest to prevent their breaking.—S. P. 

3760.— Treatment of Cucumbers — 
The soil is evidently too rich for the plants. 
They will, however, soon grow out of their over- 
luxurianoe. Give them nothing but clear water 
at the roots, and not too much of this— suffi jient 
to prevent the leaves flagging, or red-spider will 
attack them. Do not allow the shoots to 
become crowded; all the main leaves should 
have sufficient space to develop fully. All 
shoots that are not near the roof, and therefore 
cannot obtain light, should be cut off as they 
are useless. Pinch out the points of all shoots 
above the first leaf.—S. P. 

Big vegetables.— One cannot help notic¬ 
ing at shows that half the object is to get the 
various things exhibited as large as possible if 
a prize is in view. A Rhubarb, for instance, 
with stalks of abnormal size and coarseness is 
praised when well-grown medium examples are 
passed over. This is especially the case abont 
cottage exhibitions; but I should not care to 
eat many of these productions, grown merely 
for exhibition, not for the table, and kinds 
chosen that are known to be ef poor quality. 
This is quite a false system, and unfortunately 
is boldly encouraged by men who would not like 
to have these overgrown vegetables on their 
own tables. * Rhubaib, Cabbages, Celery, and 
many other things we could name are invariably 
shown of huge size, and in the interests of 
vegetable growing this should not be permitted. 
Whilst, of coarse, the big things get prizes, 
competitors will continue to aim at size rather 
than quality. There seems, however, some 
change in the right direction, and a reaction 
against this system setting in.—-C. T. 

Dloeira eximea.— Perhaps someone 
who read* Gardening will like to know that 
this plant is very useful for planting where 
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most other things, except Ferns, will not grow. 
I have it on a border facing north-west, raised 
from the ground level abont a foot, but so much 
shaded by trees that it very rarely gets even an 
occasional gleam of the sun. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing its bad surroundings, this fine liardy 
perennial not only flourishes bub produces many 
of its stately pink flowers. It is only growing 
in a common garden soil. Its fern-like foliage, 
added to its beautiful flowers, render it one of 
onr most valuable and pleasing hardy plants. 
-V. P. B. 

Varieties of the German Iris.— 
There are so many forms of Iris germanica, 
which is now finely in bloom in gardens, that 
amateurs must be puzzled to know which are the 
best out the of long list of kinds in cultivation. 
The following are all of good colour, not dull, 
and uninteresting, as is the case of many of the 
kinds in gardens. Very beautiful, of course, 
is the common German Flag, which has bold 
flowers of rich and striking colour. Aphylla 
v&r. Swerti, the standards white with veins of 
lavender ; aurea, conspicuous fo{ its line yellow 
colour, the flowers of fine form, and handsome 
aspect; Bridesmaid, the flowers lavender, the 
falls with a white margin ; and Celeste, which 
is perhaps the most beautiful. The flowers are 
large, rioh lavender in colour, with a very 
delicate fragrance, and blooms with great free¬ 
dom, whilst there is an orange be&ra to set off 
the soft lavender shade. Florentina is early ; 
it is a beautiful Iris, and has almost white 
flowers, very sweetly scented, a good mass of 
it possesses much beauty. Gazelle, lavender 
and white, and Mme. Cheveau are two good 
kinds; the latter is largely grown for the 
market, and has an abundance of well shaped 
flowers, white, margined with lavender. A very 
handsome Iris is I. pallida dalmatica, the stan¬ 
dards lavender, and the falls with a tinge of 
purple. This is one of the finest of the Irises, 
and a noble kind to mass together. Queen of 
May is a lovely flower. The standards are rosy- 
lilac, and the falls are of this colour also, bat 
with yellow veins; an Iris that should be in 
every collection. Victorias, white and purple, 
and Xenophon, lavender and white, may also be 
recommended.—C. T. 
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8761.— A house conservatory.— You 
m^y have a number of interesting things in the 
conservatory — Pelargoniums of all kinds 
succeeding well, and in the winter the place 
may be kept gay by a good selection of Zonal • 
varieties. Heaths, and such things as Chinese 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyclamens may be 
grown if you have a warm pit, bat otherwise • 
their calture will be difficult. Camellias may 
be grown against the walls or in pots, also 
Azaleas, and you may have in the summer 
plenty of Tuberous Begonias, Ferns, also such 
pUnts as the white-flowered Astilbe j&ponica. 
Chrysanthemums in variety for November and 
December, Cy tisus racemosns, Dracaena indivisa, 
Fuchsias, Grevillea robusta (an elegant plant), 
Lachenalias (particularly L. Nelson i, a 

vigorous hybrid with rich-yellow flowers), 
Rochea f&lcata (a fine succulent, its flowers 
scarlet), Solanum oapsicastrum, better known 
as Winter Cherry, and the Streptocarpuses, 
which arc easily raised from seed sown thinly 
and just covered with soil. Put them in a light, 
warm corner, and prick out when sufficiently 
large enough to handle. Pot on, and in a 
comparatively Bhort time yon will get sturdy 
plants; they are very free, and the flowers 
exhibit considerable range of colour from almost 
white to beautifully pencilled forms. For. 
climbing plants you could have Habrotbamnns. 
elegans, Lapagerias alba and rosea, Passi floras, 

I ana the beautiful blue-flowered Plumbago 
capensis.—C. T. 

" Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 <L; poet free, 8 d. 

•‘The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal , 

O published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In Ms form ihs 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it Is moat suitable for ■ 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price , L». 6 d.; post free. Is. 3d. Complete set of volumes of 
Tax Ga&dbw from its oommenotmsnl to mod of IMS, forty- 
I two vole., price, doth, J90 12s. 

I "Hardy Flowers."— Giving description* qf up¬ 
wards oj thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species. 

I with directions for their arrangement, culture, M. Fifth and 
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BEDS OF FLOWERS. 


In a short time now summer-flowering plants 
will be pat oat into the positions for which they 
are intended, and a few notes on some happy 
contrasts of colour may be useful to readers of 
Gardening. Of coarse, the plants are ready, 
or if not in stock orders have been given for 
them, as it is important to get them out as soon 
as weather permits. 

Tuberous Begonias are now one of the most 
popular bedding plants for the garden, and they 
seem to have been in greater demand since the 
last few wet summers, when the "Geraniums” 
(Zonal Pelargoniums) have run to leaf, and 
failed to make the garden bright with flowers. 
Toe Tuberous Begonias are also to my mind 
more interesting because less formal. Daring the 
past few weeks many queries have appeared 
concerning plants for small beds, and the 
Tuberous Begonia is one of the most useful. 
The plant has improved greatly in habit, this 
being compact ana free, the flowers appearing 
just above the base of deep-green foliage. The 
colours are varied, ranging from white to the 
deepest crimson, strong, decided, and making a 
bright display, used either separately or in 
shades of one distinct tone. Begonias are so 
striking that they require to be used with 
caution, and proper regard for contrast of 
colour. A very pleasing plant to use with 
it is the variegated Dactylis, which has 
graceful leafage, well coloured, and it grows 
freely in ordinary soil. The edging may be 
of Tufted Pansies, which are very charming 
bedding plants when used either by themselves 
or as groundwork to other subjects. I am now 
writing only for small gardens, as in larger places 
the arrangements of the beds are elaborate, 
although the same class of plants are employed. 
J much like a bed of only one variety of 
Tuberous Begonias, or one leading colour— 
but this is, of course, a matter of taste. 
The time to put out Begonias is in the month 
when there is no fear of injury from frost. The 
soil should be partly light and plenty of water 
is necessary if the position is overdry, as 
Tuberous Begonias appreciate moisture and ( 
moderate shade. The a 


Dahlia is another flower that is now used 
largely in gardens, and a good bed of either 
single, Pompon, show, the true Cactus, or the 
decorative makes a fine feature, as the plants 
are in no way formal. The Pompons comprise 
the best group, and if the reader is about to 
purchase, the oest selection would be of about 
half-a-dozen kinds, if the garden is small, of 
course, and confined to White Aster, which has 
flowers of the purest white, and they are useful 
for cutting. Comtesse Von Sternberg, the 
flowers very pale creamy colour, the edge of the 
petals delicate yellow, a neat and attractive 
flower; Fairy Tales, soft primrose, Gem, rioh 
scarlet, well named. Northern Light, bright red, 
and Prof. Bergeot, magenta-crimson, very 
fine. These I lute greatly, as they are very 
distinct, and not too large. A very fine 
bedding Dahlia is Rising Sun. It is very 
compact in growth, and the flowers are of a 
brilliant scarlet colour, perfectly double, like the 
best of the show blooms, and a good bed may be 
composed of the Tom Thumb Dahlias, which 
signify varieties of very dwarf habit, rising only 
from 1 foot to 18 inches in height. The plants 
may be got for about one shilling each, and this 
new section of Litiputian Dahlias is likely to 
become much grown in the future. Liliput 
(pale scarlet colour, shaded with orange), 
Miniature (yellow), Bantam (deep-red), and 
Hoopla (marone), are a few of the Dest. It is 
better to confine Dahlias in small gardens 
to the Pompons, singles, and Cactus types. Of 
the latter very good are Amphion, which may 
be described as chrome yellow, touched with 
cherry colour, the old Juarezi (not very free, 
unfortunatelv, but bright in colour and of good 
shape), H Connell (rich maroon, shot with a 
crimson tone, quite velvety in character), 
Charmiog Bride (white, the petals tipped with 
rose), Mrs. Hawkins (the flowers yellow, the 
petals at the tips of a paler colour), Panthea (of 
a distinct salmon-scarlet, very bright and 
effective), and Professor Baldwin (which is of a 
brilliant orange-scarlet colour). I do not care 
for the decorative olasa; they are too coarse, 
except Henry Patrick, which is very free, 
and ha (large white flowers of much beauty. 

The FucHbiA is rapidly beqpming a populir 
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garden flower. It is, however, only of 
quite recent years that the plant has again 
become sought after for bedding, as for a 
long time it was never seen exoept in 
the greenhouse. But it must not be over¬ 
looked that the Fuchsia is a fine garden 
plant, and in the London parks much use is 
made of it in the various arrangements. The 
great point to get a good show of flowers in the 
open is to let the plants make as much of their 
growth as possible in the open, so that it 
becomes thoroughly well hardened, and a 
greater abundance of bloom is as a result 
produced. Soft, sappy grown plants, taken 
straight from the warm-house to tho open 
ground, frequently cut a sorry figure, as might 
be expected. In the autumn when they have 
finished blooming they may be taken up and 
ut away in some dry place for the winter, 
uch varieties as the Earl of Beaconsfield, its 
flowers tubular, and quite of an orange tint, 
and the old Tower of London are very handsome 
in the garden, but any of the good strong 
growing varieties will succeed well under these 
conditions. The great point is to get the 
growth well hardened before the plants are put 
out. 7 he 

Herbaceous Lobelias I see with pleasure 
are now grown largely in gardens, and the 
chief kind is L. fulgent, which is best repre¬ 
sented by such beautiful varieties as Queen 
Victoria and Firefly. These may be planted out 
now, and good strong tufts will bloom 
well during the summer, sending np strong 
spikes of intense crimson flowers, made still 
richer by contrast to the deep chocolate leafage. 
A small bed of either variety, edged with Agera- 
tnm, makes a fine display, the two colours going 
well together. 11 is the usual practice to take up 
the Lobelias in the autumn and plant them out 
in a cold frame in ordinary soil for protection 
during the winter months, as they are a little 
tender, and it is worth while giving this atten¬ 
tion to them. Few flowers in their season are 
richer in colour or make a more pleasing picture 
—intense crimson against chocolate, a superb 
contrast of colour. If one cannot devote a bed 
to them, get * good clump on the border to 
make a rich effect. During very dry weather 
keep the soil moderately moist. The 
Night scented Tobacco (Niootiana affinis) is 
is very beautiful plant for the garden. The 
leafage is bold and of good colour, and the 
flowers are carried loosely on slender stems, the 
oolour being oreamy-wbit9; but they open fully 
only in the evening, when they exhale a very 
sweet fragrance. They gain in effect by being 
used in contrast to deep-green leafage, and will 
keep up a display throughout the summer. It is 
very easy to raise the plants from seed, and notes 
have appeared before in Gardening advising this 
course; bub established examples can be pur¬ 
chased, and it is worth while to get a few for 
the distinct effect they produce in the garden. 
There are a few of the better plants for making 
a small garden gay in the summer and autumn 
months, as they will, if strong when put out, 
commence soon to bloom, and not cease until 
frosts cut short their career, when they may be 
taken up and kept over for another year. All 
the varieties mentioned are good, and the only 
thing is not to delay sending in orders if this 
has not been already done. The quicker the 
plants are in the garden—when, of course, it is 
safe to put them out—the better, and the 
season of summer flowers is extended. C. T. 


BHBS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The Bees have had a splendid time among the 
fruit-blossoms, and swarming is likely to take 
plaoe very early this season. If sections and 
supers be supplied to strong hives in good tiine 
much surplus honey may be obtained before 
swarming takes place. The chief indications of 
swarming aro the appearance of drones, crowd¬ 
ing of the Bees at the entrance to the hive, and 
general restlessness. The old queen leaves with 
the first swarm, while the young queen which is 
to take her place in the hive is yet in embryo. 
Preparations are made for swarming about a 
week before it takes place by the BeesBeginning 
to raise young queens. When the queen-cells 
are sealed over the swarm prepares to leave the 
hive, as the young queens arrive at maturity in 
from twelve to seventeen days from the egg. 


When actually swarming the Bees pour out r-f 
the hive iu a constant stream in a great state of 
excitement. The swarm usually dusters upon 
a bush or tree near the apiary, where ib remain* 
for a short time, but if not soon hived the Bees 
again take wing in search of a permanent 
habitation; no time should be lost in getting 
them into a hive as soon as the cluster is forme d. 
Dispatch in hiving swarms is important on 
account of the Bees becoming more irrit&blo 
and difficult to handle the longer they a-o 
left unhived. The time of swarming vaiies a 
good deal, so much depending upon locality, 
the state of the weather, and autumn 
management. Hives well filled with Bees in 
autumn are always in a far more forward atate 
in spring than thoH© that receive no attention iii 
the way of uniting, stimulative feeding, and so 
forth. It is not the heaviest hives that contain 
the most Bees. Hives that have but little honey 
in them in spring afford plenty of room for 
hatching brood, consequently the population 
then rapidly increases. 

Putting swarms into frame hives.— The 
bar-frame hive that a swarm is to occupy should 
have the frames filled with clean, empty combs 
if possible, the queen being thereby enabled to 
commence laying at once, and much valuable 
time, which would otherwise bs occupied in 
comb-building, is saved. When empty combs 
cannot be provided, comb foundation should be 
fixed in the frames, either in sheets or in strips 
2 inches deep. The swarm having been shaken 
into a hiving-skep, and the skep left on the 
ground for a short time to enable the Bees to 
cluster—a stone being placed under the edge of 
the skep to enable the stragglers to enter—may 
then be carried to the hive the Bees are to 
occupy, and the Bees at once shaken out on to 
the top of the frames. A light quilt being 
placed over the Bees, they will quickly run down 
amongst the frames and form a cluster, or a 
cloth or newspaper may be spread iu front 
of the bar-frame hive, bringing one end over 
the edge of the alighting board, and raising 
up the front of the hive a little to allow free 
ingress, and the Bees thrown from the skep on 
to the sheet, they will quickly ruu into the 
hive. The stock from which the swarm issued 
should be removed to another part of the apiary 
and the hive containing the swarm put iu its 
place. The day after hiving the swarm tie 
frames should be reduced iu number to the size 
of the cluster of Bees and the hive contracted 
by means of division-boards. Wet or cold days 
immediately after hiving greatly check the pro¬ 
gress of new swarms, it is therefore important 
to feed daily during weather unfavourable to 
honey gathering. 

Management of swarms. —Should it happen 
that a swarm issues from a hive after having 
commenced work in the supers, the moat advis¬ 
able thing to do is to remove the section-cases 
from the hive, and also all brood frames but 
two, and place them in an empty hive, which 
close up with division-boards, and remove to a 
new position. To the two frames of brood left 
in the old hive add sufficient frameB of founda¬ 
tion to fill up the hive. Place queen excluder 
upon frames and return the section-cases, 
wedging np the hive a little in front. Having 
hived the swarm, shake it from the hiring- 
skep down in front of the parent hive, 
watching to see the queen enter, when 
all will quickly follow. The portion of the 
colony removed to a new position will raiee a 
queen and form a separate stock. All hive s and 
necessary appliances should be had in readiness 
that no hive may be lost when a swarm leaves a 
hive. Swarms sometimes clatter in very 
awkward positions for hiving. In some cases 
the only way in which to get a swarm into the 
hiving skep is by placing it over, and gently 
driving the Bees up by means of a little smoke, 
or leaving them to draw np at will; care must, 
however, be taken to fix the skep securely or. 
results may be serious. Through lack of this 
precaution it once happened to tne writer to be 
placed in the somewhat alarming position of 
finding himself enveloped in a cloud of very 
angry Bees when mounting a ladder to secure a 
swarm that bad drawn into a box that had been 
placed over it high up in a tree ; unfortunately 
the said box had not been well secured, and the 
shaking of the ladder on being mounted 
dislodged it. The'result may be more easily 
imagined than described. 

S. S G , Parl.tw.. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 

\ Questions.— Queries and an»uxrs ‘ are inserted in 
GAROKNixo^ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for uutertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
otic side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardening, $7, Southampton-strest, Covent-garden, Lon- 
w>n. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The tiame and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unansioertd 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should hear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
Inme in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
w the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
tceU be classified, wiU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
iHHtge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
<ince. Condition*, noil#* and jjMa/i# vary ho infinitely 
that several ansirers to the same question viay often he 
very useful, and thorn j who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


88)8.— Rases under trees.— Will any sort of Bom 
do well an lerlarge trees, when die aoll legood!— Dorset. 

8309.--Catting Asparagus.— Should ail the small 
yotiog growth of Asparagus be out off the bed, or left to 
grow up?—M. P. 

3310.— Roses With Ivy.— I have a high wall, facing 
aaat, oovered with Ivy. Will any eorfc of Row raooeed 
grown with the Ivy ?— Dorset. 

8811. — Rose Cloth of Gold.— Does Cloth of Gold 
Rose suooeed as a dwarf? I wish to get one, bat have no 
room on a south wall ?— Dorset. 

8812. — Manetti Stock for Roses.-I should like 
to bud some Roses on Manetd for pot purposes. Will 
someone kindly tell me what Manetti Is, and where I can 
get it?— Romes. 

8813. — Dw&rf Roses.— I should be maoh obliged if 
someone would give me s list of some good kinds of Roses, 
to grow as dwarf planted near walla facing north, south, 
east, and west respectively ?— Dorset. 

8814. —Fruits of Ohimonanthus fragrans, 
—I have several fruits of Ohimonanthus fragrans or 
Calyoanthus praoox ripening against the wall of my 
house. Is not this unusual ?—B. 0. G. 

8315 —Treatment of Deutzlas and Llbonlas. 
—I should like to know how to treat now Deutsiu and 
Libonias, whioh have flowered most boautlfu ly for the last 
six weeks ? When to re-pot, to. ?— Scott. 

3316. — Thuja Lobbl. —Would someone kindly sty 
what would be the probable ooet of good plante of Tbuj» 
Lobbl, and if autumn would be a good time to plant, and 
la it particular as to position ?— Beginner. 

3317. —Wallflowers, Ac., from seed.—I wid» to 
save my own seed from Wallflowers, Pansier. Sweet 
William*, Ac. Is it neoewary to fertilise them artifi mlly ? 
If so, what Is the method of prooedure ?—Am aturiuh. 

3818.—Phlox Drummondl —I am thinking of 
planting out a large bed on the lawn with Phlox 
Drummondl. Would it be best to peg it down or let it 
grow upright, and would it require ao edging ?— Beginner. 

8819 —Antsand green-fly on Roses.—Black ante 
nfest my Rose-trees. Do they attack the green-fly, or do 
they do muoh damage on their own account? I have 
aotioed them eating their way Into a Rose-bud. Is there 
any remedy ?— Dorset. 

882) — Tropaeolum speolosum and Tossilago 
fragrans.— I shall be glad to have some Information as 
to the best methods of growing Tropeolum speoiosamand 
Tossilago fragrans? Are they b->th quits hardy enough to 
stand the winter in Surrey ?—H. 8 
3321.— Roses for cut-flowers.—I find my Tea 
Roses grown in the open fade very soon after they are 
picked. I usually out them at about 10 a.m. Haa the 
time of picking any thing to do with the matter ? Will any¬ 
one kiodtv suggest a remedy ?—Do* met. 

38”. -Treatment of a Pear-tree —Will anyone 
kindly give me information how to treat a Pear-tree 
whioh has not hloeeomed very freely this year ? The tree 
is now making a lot of yoang wood—a great deal too 
maoh, I think. Ic is oovered all over with snoots 15inches 
long.— Pear. 

3323.—Perns and Palms for a conservatory. 
—WiU some jne kindly advise me as to the names of some 
Ferns suitable for a small lean-to conservatory facing the 
east, and wbtoh oan only be shaded to a small extent i 1 
shall also be glai of the namee of tome suitable Palms for 
this structure 7—T. E. G. 

8821.—stopping Melons.— Is it advisable to atop 
laterals or Melons immediately after fertilising, or aUow 
the sboot to run on till the fruit Is set? Toere has been 
some difference of opinion expressed on the matter lately. 
It is ao interesting one, and I may say something further 
about it again.— Brigutspade. 

SS25 — MarechAl Nlel Rose.—I have a Marshal 
Niei Rose growing in a pot in a large window; I have bad 
it three yean, and this year it has bloomed profusely. I 
wish to know wbat. ought to be done to it when the bloom 
has gone ? Should it be out back or let remain as itie, and 
watered freely or sparingly.—L ucy. 

8813 -Barren Strawberries.— I have a bed of 
Strawberries, all of whioh, with the except iod of two root*, 
have this season turned out barren- The bed has been in 
the same place for several years, the plants bciog changed 
every three years, and haa hitherto been very productive. 
The roots were planted about 2 feet apart, and tbs bed 
was always oleansd and wall manured in autumn. Should 
hs muoh obliged for ao explanation of tbh year's failure. 

—E- U O 
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3827.— Seedling Violets.— Will anyone kindly in¬ 
form me If I oould transplant a lot of seedling Violets now 
to a vacant pleoe of ground ? The plants have oome up in 
the borders in thousands, and I thought that they might 
be transplanted now. Also when would they bloom, and 
how should I prepare the soil ?-Anxious. 

3828 —A weedy garden.—My garden is inflated 
with a weed, M ire’s-tail, which is spreading over it, and in 
places forming quite a network, and is choking up my 
Asparagus bads. I have had it dug deeper, but this only 
seems to increase it The soil i« very wet. What oan I 
do to get rid of this terrible plague?— China. 

88 29. -French Oannas— Will “C. T." oblige me 
with the height of these Cannae? In the catalogue of a 
Parle firm they are represented as being about 1 metre in 
height—that is, over 3 feet. I consider that tall for pot 
culture. Please tell me if they will flower another season, 
and what winter treatment is neoessary ?—L. E. 

3830. -Climbing Roses for a north wall — I 
should be gia 1 to know the names of about four good 
olimbing Roses suitable for a north wall, which gets but 
little sun, but which is sheltered from the wind? A] ho a 
sinrlar number of olimbing Roeee that would do w*ll 
on a wall facing west, shaded by a high wall about 20 yards 
off?— Dorset. 

3831 —An allotment garden.— I have an allot¬ 
ment garden in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where 1 am 
seriously annoyed by a neighbour’s pigeons destroying 
and carrying away Peas as soon as they are sown ; in some 
instances nearly whole rows have been lost. Can I destr ly 
them in any way, or can I get legal compensation for the 
damage done ?—Sufferer 

3832.— A lean-to greenhouse —I have built a lean- 
to greenhouse at my back-door. It is placed between two 
ou% kltobens, and the aspect is north, and it gets very 
lit’le sun, it being 4 p.m. before ihe sun reaches it. I 
intend to plaot a few Tomatoes in it. Would they grow? 

If so, will someone kindly give me treatment of same, as 
it is my first attempt?— Botanist. 

3333.— Vinos bleeding. — I oannot stop this, 
although 1 have done all I know. I have burnt them, 
used Thomson's 8 typtic, and white lead. There are four 
oanes of Black Alioante and three Lady Downe’s. I pruned 
them the third week in January, and they have been bleed¬ 
ing ever ainoe. I should be glad if anyone will give me 
some information how to stop this?—I.B. L. 

3834.— Japanese Climbing Cucumber. —I have 
raised from seed a few plants of the new Japanese Cuoom- 
ber, which, I am told, is very hardy, and oan be grown 
like Soarlet RuoDere. I should be glad to have some 
hints as to their cultivation, and to know if the fruit is of 
good quality. Is this plaot of the same Bpecies as the 
ordinary Cuoumber? Would any readers give their ex¬ 
perience ? -Mikado. 

3835 —Grapes, Ac , for very early forcing.— 

Will someone kindly tell me what are the be it sorts of 
Grapes to have for very early forcing in a vinery 20 feet long 
against a south wall ? A'si what kind of vegetables oan I 
foroe with Grapes? Will French Beans, Lutuoes, and 
Cucumbers do. also Strawberries ? And how can I get a 
connection w-th the Bristol and London markets to sell 
them ?— Cornwall. 

'.—Strawberries and Clover —Some three 
yean ago I dug a quantity of young Clover roots io, and 
p'antedStrawberries on the top of them I have notloed 
each year that the plante look muoh better there than on 
the land that surrounds it, whioh was treated the same 
and planted at the same time. Is it from the decayed 
Olover-roote, and if so, what do they impart to the soil ? 

The land is light, with a sandy subsoil.—W. W. 

3337. — Unhealthy Orange-trees, Ac. - Will some 
one kindly tell me what is the matter wits my Orange-trees? 

All the old leaves are falling off, and the little freeh ones ae 
well. Taey are oovered with blossoms, but hardly a leaf 
on them. Toe same with a Lsmon-tree, and the blossoms, 
of course, cannot set. Not very long ego they were in 
most beautiful foliage, and the year before last one tree 
alone had upwards of a hunlred Oranges on it, whioh 
made the most del.ctous marmalade.— 0. A. M. 

3338. -Early Chrysanthemums —Will someone 
kindly inform me whioh are the earliest flowering of the 
following Chrysanthemums, as I have very limited space 
for late flowering ones. These were sent me by a friend, 
but be gave ms no idea when they bloomed. Oomtesee 
de Beauregard, Ferdinand Feral, Stanstead Surprise, 

Thunberg, Mons. J. M. Pigmy, Puritan, Acquisition, 

Cloth of Grid, The Three Christines, Jardio dee Plantes, 

Jeanne d’A*c. Lord Aloeater, Lord Wolselev, Violet 
Tomlin, Novelty, Lady Churchill, and Etoile de Lyon, and 
whioh of them are mo 9 t suittd for the cutting down 
system ? -Anxious. 

3839. —Strawberries for market. — I grow 
Strawberries for market pur pores. There is a disease 
among them that kills them in patches every 3 ear, and 
they die right away at the tops If I plaot ev,r such good 
plants again on the samp ground they go just the same, 
and my opinion is that there is something deficient in the 
land which they require to support them. I have seen 
several acres like it ibis year. WiU anyone tell me the 
oause, or suggest a remedy? Finding it very difficult to 
get euffloient stable-manure for my 8 trawben ies, will 
someone please tell me what kind of artificial manure is 
most suitable for them, when, and bow to apply it ? They 
are Paxton’s I grow.—W. W. 

To the. following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3340. -Rhubarb seedling (A .).-Cut off the stems 
below the flowers. 

3841.— Hog’s Fennel (E -).—In Miller’s “English 
Names of Plante" Hog’s Fennel is said to be Peuoedanum 
offloinale. 

3812.— Gloire Rose drooping (Gloirc\ —You 

have neglected the plant In some way, and ws don’t tbiak ___ r __ r ___ 

anybody oould tell you the reason who dii not examine I of OlaptoD, and are known by the name of Wardiaoum 
the plant, and know what treatment you have been giving Liwianum and Wardianum giganteum, all being varieties 


3313.— Liquid-manure (BT. A).—Cow-manure oan 
be used in a fresh state to form liquid-manure. It should 
be well diluted. 

3844 —Tropaeolumspecioeum (B.). —This Trop&o- 
lum enjoys a deep, moist, and rather rich soil, and 
flourishes best in cool, moist plaoee. 

3815.— Wild Grasses lilies Wilkins) —You should 
get Parnell’s Grasses of Britain.” Itie the beet work I 
know ; published by Blackwood and Sons.—J. J. 

3846.—Shading for conservatory (B. J .\—Try 
a fine lime-wash, with a slight mixture of oil; material for 
the purpose can also be procared from nurserymen. 

3817.— Hardy Water Lilies (J. BA—\mong 
Water Lilies notbiag is better than the common English 
one, Nympbsa alba, and the oommon English yellow one, 
Xaphar lutes. 

3848.— Dentzla gracilis (#.).—This is a oommon 
shrub, oheap in every nursery, and it ie scarcely worth 
your while to iucrease it. Plant it in the open air, as it ie 
perfectly hardy. 

3849 — Specimens of Polyanthus (/’.The 
flowers were very muoh or ashed in transit. They are not 
quite as good ae they ought to be, or you have not sent us 
your best specimens. 

3850.— Increasing Camellias (T. MA—Camellias 
are now grown so cheaply and abundantly by various 
nurserymen that it is a waste of time and energy to try to 
i nor ease them yourself. 

_—Inc ceasing Nlcotiana afflnis —This plant 

is easily raised from bied, which is offered by many boasts. 

ies ions relating to different plants mast be seat on 
separate pieces of paper. ] 

—“Geranium” flowers not opening 

(Surreyite). -We oannot aoooant for toe flowers noc 
opening. We think there must be some error in the treat, 
ment. Please give particulars? 

8853.—The “crown” of a Dahlia ?((?. ABA— 
By the term “ crown ’’ of a Dahlia we mean the oollar, 
or part wht-re the tuber* join together, and whenoespring 
the young buds of the current year’s growth. 

3854.—White Sllene pendula eompacta 
(C. CA—A white variety under the name of S. pendula 
oompaota alba, is quoted in several catalogues of well- 
known houses, and it is not dearer than the type. 

3855 —Nlcotiana afflnis (F. A.).— This plant is a 
perennial, but is easily raised as an annual, and henoe may 
often be described as euoh; just as the Castor-oil plant is 
treated as an annual here, it being in tropical countries a 
low tree. 

3350.— Orchids for a warm house (idle).— Well, 

I do not admire your eobii met, for with that character 
you will be no use for Orohid growing ; and in order to 
set you going straight let me know what heat you mean to 
maintain ?—M. B. 

3357 .— Defluitlon of an amateur gardener 
(T. BA—In the ordinary sense of the term ao amateur is 
one who does not keep a skilled gardener. An individual 
who employed a mao one or two days a week only would 
be called an amateur. 

3858.— Plants for border of pond (J . IT).— We 
shall very soon publish ao artlole on aquatic plant", in 
whioh you will find all the information yoa want. How. 
ever, you must not expect water plants to do muoh good 
if you have many water-fowl. 

3359.-Hyacinths after flowering (M. Ha— 
They ought not to be disturbed until the roots have 
decayed, then plant them out where you want them to 
remain. If the the pontons you refer to are decayed 
cutting them off will do no harm. 

386).— Bpldendrum clnnabarlnum (C. Judd). 
—This is the name of the flower you send I think I told 
you some lime back there were no Dendrobesln South 
America—that ie, unless th»y had been taken there by some 
one, and thus become nvuraUsed.—M. B. 

Oypripedlnm Ohambsrlainlanom 

(Cypripcdium) —You will fiod this plant easy to grow 
ins.ead of ditfimlr, and it doei well with the other* from 
the warmest regions. You will flod the question ai to 
C. Godefroy ® answered in page 160.-M. B. 

3862.— Sweet-sce a ted climbers fora green¬ 
house {T. M. T. ).—llandevillasuaveolene, Rhynobosper 
mum jasminoides. Heliotrope, Jasminum gracUUmum* 
and Sbauntonia latifolia are all suitable. We fear there is 
no yellow sweet-scented Jasmine for the purpose. 

3803.— Oherry-tree not fruiting (w. r.).-We 
thick you thould not 3 et despair of a fruit crop; there 
is no perceptible difference in the swelling of the 
germen for a few weeks, but should you get no fruit 
this year you must conolude that you have a bad setting 
varieiy. 

83f4.—' Wireworms in a garden <B. SA—You 
must make use of traps. Place slices of Carrots or Pota¬ 
toes on the ends of pointed etioks, bury them 3 inohes in 
the ground, examine them daily, and destroy the worms 
attached to them. The sticks serve to show where to fled 
the b»its. 

3365.—Wintering Scarlet Lobelia {F. H).—In 
light soils and mild districts we have kuown this plaot to 
live out during the winter. Where it will not do eo, the 
best way is to take up the roots iu autumn, and keep them 
in boxes under a greenhouse stage or bench; put them out 
in late spring. 

8363 —Transferring Roses from bottles to 
pots (B. A ). —Before the roots have got too long you 
should move them into little pots in the most careful and 
gentle way, and grow them in a nice oool frame until 
they have got on a bit. Then, in summer, expose them 
altogether until they make sturdy little plante. 

38v7.—Dendroblnm Wardianum (C. Judd).— 
Yes, th’re are one or two varieties of this speoiee. The 
plant that comes from Buimah is the stoutest plant. The 
original plant comes from A warn, and is a slender bulbed 
plant It is very rare in cultivation at the present time. 
The other* were imported from Burmah by the Msssra Low, 


I qf lb* original plant, . i|.| B, 
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- 3 * 03 . — Procuring variegated Blmgmui 

(StreotAar/i).—These fine shrubs should be easily proour- 
able from any nursery where there is a oolleotion of ever¬ 
green or Japanese shrubs; -any good nurseryman would 
procure them for you If he bad not got them himself. Con¬ 
sult the catalogues of the leading shrub growers. 

333d.—Willte-flowered O&otus (Sarah Turner). 
—You appear to be very anxious for the proper name of 
this, but you do not give the least intimation of what the 
growth of the plant is like. It mav bs a Oereu*, but I 
should more inc'iae to its being a Phyllooaotus, for it is 
v.ry like P. anguiiger. More I oannot say.—J. J. 

337 Propagating Scarlet lx la (?. I. /*.).— The 
bulbs of Ixias are, a 9 a rule, imported. They increase 
slowly in this country, and it is hardly worth while pro- 
negating them. Should you, however, wish to do so, the 
best way would be to separate the little bulblete that 
form at the base of the bulb, and grow them on to a flower¬ 
ing stage. 

3371. —Plants for a London shop front (Shop¬ 
man).— For a box of the size you mention, in a hot and 
dusty situation, we oan think cf nothing better than Nas¬ 
turtiums and Pelargoniums. Sturdy young plants should 
be put in as soon as possible. Ivy-leaved “Geraniums'* also 
do well. The distance apart must be determined by the 
size of the plants. Start with fresh SjII, and watir 
thoroughly during the eummer months. 

3372. —Tortoise laying eggs (Tortoise\— I oan 
hardly say that it is the nature of a solitary tortoise to lav 
eggs, but I know n > reason why thsy should not. It is 
well known that hens, when kept by themselves, will lav 
eggs ; of course, the eggs would not be fertile. If you will 
send one to me I will take great care or it, and could tell 
you whether it was the egg of a tortoise or not. But, 
from what you eay I have no doubt but that they were 
laid by your tortoise.—G. 8 . 8 . 

3373. — An thorium orystallinom {Chirks 
Dixon).—The leaf you Send is of the above named epeoies. 
It h a very ornamental leaved plant, but one oannot 
eay as muob for it) timers, and it would not count 
for muob if staged..as suob at au exhibition. Good, 
showy-flowered Anlhuriums may now be had in abun¬ 
dance. The following are a few of them : A. Andreanum, 
Lonlineose, Laingi Seine des Beiges, Soherzerlannm, and 
Rothsohildeanum, and If you see any one of these in gool 
form, vo iwillnot waatto know if you oan show orystallinum 
as a flowering plane.—J. J. 

3374. —Ferns fora greenhouse (Miss Buffet).— 
The house, with good light, but without sunshine until 
about four o’dook p.m., will do admirably for Ferns and 
Palms; and if the sun oomes rather stronger than the 
plan's oan bear at that time, I would advise you to run a 
alight blind over for about.an hour. The following will be 
grand plants to start with. Palms: Areoa Bauen, Areoa 
lutescena, Chamvrops Fortunei, Cbammrops humilis, 
Corypha austraH*. Kentii canterbury ana, Kem i a Forster- 
ana, Livirtona ebioencis, Phamix caniarensis, Phoenix 
dacty liters, Pbonix tenuis, Sealorthia elegant. Toeseare 
not expensive kinds, and may be purchased of a good size 
at once, and thus become a marked feature in the hquse, 
whilst if purchased as small plants they will take some 
years to aoquire size. Ferns : Adiantum affine, Adtaotum 
cuneatum, Adianlum orlspidulum, Adiantum Williams!, 
Asplenium hulbiferum, A’pleniumdimorphum, Asplenium 
flaocidum, A'pleninm lucilnm, Da valia oanariensle, 
Dennstadda davallaioides, Lastrea aristata varlegata, 
Lomaria discolor, Polysticham oapense, Polysliohum den- 
tiaulatam, Pteris argyres, Pteris oreiha Mayi, Pteris 
eerrulata oorymbifera, Pteris tremula Smitbiana, Toam- 
nopteris australasloa, Woodwardia radicans. These can 
be added to and filled up with smaller and more delicate 
kinds as you become more aoquainted with them ; but be 
sure you do not get any stove kinds in with them, as this 
will lead to no end of trouble.—J. J. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrxino Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of Plants.— J. Dunster.— l, Dx>dia lunu- 
lata. 2, Adiantum species; send better specimen. 3, Pteris 
argyrea. 4, Adiantum trapeziforme. 6 appears to be 
Pteris cretica Mayi; 0, Adiantum tenerum. 7 appears to be 
L>oum tigrinum 8 , Rhynchospermum jasmlnotdes varle 
gatum.- H. Agneic.— 1, Pteris semipinnata. 2, Adian¬ 

tum decorum. 3, Doodia media. 4, Asplenium formosum. 

5, Asplenium bulbiferum.- D. Andrew — Tii ilium 

grandifforum, the White Wood Lily.- J £1, Limerick. — 

Fuchsia procumbens; this comes from New Z»alaod.- 

Questant.—A pale Dendrobium nobile.- W. Milne.— 

Deodrobium Pierardi.- J. L F.— The name of the plant 

sent is Chive or Give, a substitute for Spring Onions, and 

itseaientifl? name is Allium Sohssnoprasum.- Vtra — 

1 , Tradescantia mul ioolor. 2, Maoka.va bvlla; should be 

be cutback when put flowering.- 0. Batchelor, —L, oaste 

tlarilsonto.- J. L. Meade.— Came to hand in too 

shrivelled a condition to name.- John Chaffey.— 1 , D.n- 

drobtumCambridgeanutn.2, A Gongora, probably a variety 
of maculata, but too far gone to distinguish.— England.— 

I , A form of Saxifrage umbrosa. 2, Too much shrivelled. 

3 L«ux>jum vernum- H. J.— 8 . 4, 5, Apparently all 

varieties of one thing, Lonioera parviflora; the others send 
again.- Querut.— You must really send UB good speci¬ 
mens to name from; oan do nothing with suchrcraps.- 

J. K. W. — P.oetaothere nivea.- UiUeslcy —Not reoog 

ni e 1 fTom the specimens sent.- E. M. —Flowers muoh 

shrivelled; but they sppear to bs Dendrobium Tevon 

ianum; send again if possible.- E Greenmg -Smith’s 

Medlar (Wespllus Sxiithi).- A. D — 1 , Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padu«). 2, Probably a Piiinuf, "but specimen 

dried up-- J. A. Espina*son.—Box n osived, butitoon- 

Uioed no flower.- G. P. Sedden.— 1, Bi< d Cherry (Pruous 

Padus) 2, Send again «ith leaves.- Lucy.— Send batter 

ipecimeo.- J. ii Boyd. —Probably Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Pad at), but specimen very poor and dried up.— Mrs. 
Gmi/ —Oiant Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum'.-— 
T. L.— Numbers all dtt ached from specimens, so oaonct 
Lame.- Ji L.— Bird Cherry (Pruous Padua). 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT& 

A Ten yea r s Reader .—Apply to Mr. T. Reohford, 
fo.d Nursery, Broxbjurne, Herts. / * 

Digitized by ^ 


POULTRY & RABBITS. 

3875.— Fowls losing their feathers.— About 
four months ago 1 purchased five pure bred Blaok Spanish 
hens and a cock. Taey came to me in perfeot plumage, 
and looked well and healthy in my pen, which is a good- 
sized one, for about a fortnight, when 1 notioed them los¬ 
ing their feathers, and especially the cook bird, whose legs 
nov are perfectly bare. Hoping it was only a moult, I 
took no steps in the matter, and, if anything, it gets 
worse, and it Is now nearly ten weeks Bince it began. I 
should be glad if someone oan advise me what to do? I 
may say they have a plentiful supply of gTeen food, sorap 9 
and meal in the morning, Corn, so., in the afternoon, and 
a scratch-pit of manure in their run. They have laid 
abundantly sinoe I have had them, and seem healthy, 
exoept for their outward appearance, which is anything 
but agreeable to the eye. Any reoeipt for rubbing on or 
mixintr with their food will bs thankfully received by— 
Belle Currie. 

3455 —Poultry keeping.— Too many 
male birds are apt to be as much a nuisance as 
not enough, besides being a constant source of 
annoyance when they fail to agree. At this season 
of the vear one can feed poultry on almost any¬ 
thing, for eggs should be plentiful wbeu insect 
life becomes abundant. The spring, indeed, is 
the natural season for hens to lay, and there is 
nodoubt more eggs are forthcoming in March and 
April than in any other two months throughont 
the Year. If the fowls have their liberty two 
meils per day are ample. If more are given it 
is certain that the fowls will be disinclined to 
forage for themselves, and with heavy birds this 
will bring on laziness and induce disease. If the 
birds are confined au extra feed may be given, 
but it must be a light one, and is best composed 
of table scraps. For the morniog feed I always 
use a mixture of meals, Spratti’ and sharps for 
ohoice, aud these, as a rule, are prepared with 
hot water. In the afternoon or early evening, 
when the eggs are collected, I feed on hard corn, 
Wheat or Buckwheat for choice. As regards 
quantities, I oannot satisfy the querist. In jny 
own case, when not otherwise engaged, I 
regularly feed about a hundred cojks, hens, 
and pullets each morning and evening, an£ I 
know exactly what to carry to them, so that I 
rarely bring any food back to the mixing house, 
and never go the second time. My plan is to 
give just as much as the birds will pick up and 
no more, and I consider that any stock-manager 
should be able in the course of a week to 
calculate to a nicety the appetites of his 
animals. There are white as well as black 
Minor cat. It is not usual for hens to lay freely 
just after they arrive at a fresh place. The 
change generally causes a check, but if the 
birds are good layers and are well treated they 
should soon recommence laying. The drinking 
vessels are beat cleaned when refilled with 
water. It is customary for the birds to scratch 
ohe dirt into the water, and this can be avoided 
by placing the vessel on a block some few 
inches from the ground. During the summer 
the water should bo shaded from the sun. 
“ Zom< mast retain some early hatched 
pullets if he is desirous of getting eggs next 
winter.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

37*22.— Zebra Pinches —To breed these 
birds successfully the cage in which they are 
confined ought to be at least 18 inches wide, 
2 feet deep, aud 2 feet high. In one corner at 
the back, and close to the roof, the nest-box 
should be placed. This should be formed like 
a large cigar-box standing on end and with the 
upper half of the front open. This they prefer 
to all other receptacles for nesting purposes. 
Half fill the nest box with hay and give the 
birds also fresh hay, Moss, and feathers to 
finish up with. The basket-nests and Cocoa- 
nut busks usually supplied for small foreign 
Finches to nest in will readily be taken pos¬ 
session of, but the eggs laid therein are usually 
broken, and, in my experience, are never hatched 
I should like to recommend them, in order to 
serve a friend who sells them ; but I cannot 
conscientiously do so, as I wasted numbers of 
sound eggs when I commenced breeding by 
using them. When these little birds first bfgin 
to go to nest they sometimes lay in the seed- 
pan or on the floor of the cage, and eggs de¬ 
posited in such situations they invariably peck 
and destroy. When the birds have built give 
them hen’s egg shells crushed in the hand as 
well as outtle fishbone. You will find that 


foreign fancy Finches prefer the former to the 
latter, and thus soft eggs are avoided. A small 
pan of egg-food should also be supplied daily 
until the young birds are able to crack seed, 
when it should be discontinued, or they will 
get too fat to be healthy. It is a mistake to 
separate the sexes of small foreign Finches, and 
it is quite unnecessary to remove the eggs of any 
bird, excepting a Canary. It has become neces¬ 
sary with most individuals of the latter species, 
because by long centuries of domestioation it 
has almost lost the instinct which teaches a 
wild bird not to sit olosely on the first egg laid. 
Even in the Canary there are a few bright ex-' 
ceptions to this rale, one of which I fortunately 
possess. The Zebra Finch lays daily after it 
commences ; it does not wash so much as Borne 
small species. For green food it likes flowering 
Grass better than anything else ; give Millet in 
the ear as well as White Millet. The best sand 
for birds is sharp sea-sand. Shell-sand of any 
kind is apt to rupture the gizzard, as it is full 
of keen-edged, jagged pieces of shell, whioh cat 
like a knife.—A. G. Butler. 


RARE GEMS CHEAP 

P R GARDEN and GREENHOUSE. 3 

magnifioent creepers, Lopboepermum scandeo*, rich 
velvety foliage, rosy-purple flowers, 3, Is. 31.; 6 . 2s. 3di 
Tropteolum lobbianum, always in bloom, summer and winter, 
rich scarlet, handao ue foliage, 6 , Is. 3d.; 12, 2s. 3d. Virginia 
Creeper, rapid climber, foliage blood-red in autumn, grand 
tel ing effect, last all ages to come, 4, Is. 3d ; 8 , 2s. 3d. 
8 uperb Pansies, Gold medal strain, 13, Is. 3d. ; 24, 2s. 3d. 
Margarita, Tom Thumb, Carnations, rich, gorgeous colours, 
beautifully fringed, delioioudy perfumed, 6 , Is. 3d.; 12, 2s. 3d. 
Marguerites, go geous colours, gives barrow loads out flower, 
always in bloom, 18, Is. 6 d. Papaver alba plena, Fimbriata, 
Snowdrift, the Queen of Poppies, very double and of Suowy 
whiteness, 15, Is. 3J.: 30. 2 s. 3d. All safely packed and oar. 
paid. —M rs GARDNER, The Fir Trees, Stroud. _ __ 

FANCY PANSIES^ 

I OFFER following 12 grand varieties, 5s.— 
Louis Wierter, Lord Tennyson, Mr*. Train. Jane Barb- 
ner, Lord Bate, A. H. Murray, Miss E. Hunter, E. Patterson, 
Miss Hudson, Edith Crossley, Ada Mary, Betsy Kelly. I’ 
offer the following 14 exhibition varieties. 3s. 6 d.: Mfc/gie A. 
Soo't, George Anderson, Duchess Portland, E. P» f tenon,, 
Harry Moor, Agnes F. Borrowman, Tom Travis, Mrs. J. 
Downie, Wm. Roes, Mrs. Anderson, Lord Hamilton. David 
Straohan, Auot Busan, Arobie Buchanan. Seed for Catalogue. > 
A. BAILEY JUN., Pansy Grower, SUNDERLAND. . 

WHITE CACTUS DAHLIA CONSTANCE.— ^ 

" " Havinvabout a thousand mom than I requ’re for own 
planting, will send 12 for 2s 3d.: 15s. 10J, oar. pd Strong, * 
health y pl ants.—GEO, TURNER , Ing ol, Preston. I a noarhire. 

SCOTCH FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, &0. 

PANSIES, Show and Fancy, 3s. ; Fentstemons, 

2i. 6 d.; Phloxes, 2s. 6 d.; Violas, best bedders ate Miss 
Bullook (white), Lottie (mauve). True Blue. 8 k>lark (white, * 
edged blue), all Is. 3 J. doz ; 12 choioar sorts for 2s. Bummer¬ 
flowering Chrysanthemums, 12 sorts, 2s. Vesuvius Geranium, 

2s. Calceolarias, yellow or dark, Is. 6 d Dahlias, all olaasev, 

3i. 6 d. Lobelia Brighton Blue (best blue), Reine Blanche 
(best white), 6 d.; 3s. 100. Prize Fiench and African Mari¬ 
golds, Stocks. Sunflowers (dwarf, double, and New Miniature), 
Perillos, Petunias, 6 d. Asters, (Quilled, Victoria, Dwarf), 
Dianthus, Golden Feather, Mimulus (superb strain), Nastur¬ 
tium Emprets of India, Phlox Drummoudi, 4<L, all per doz. 

3*. orders post free : under 3s , 3d. for postage. Cash with 
or der.—PETER ORAM B, Nnrr cryman, D unb lane. • 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

M Pnohsias, 6 Camellia Balsam*. 6 Heliotropes, 6 Dble. Ivy 
Geraniums, 6 French Lavender, 2s. 6d , free. Also 25 Hank- 
wood Park Tomato-plants. Is. 6d., fret.—A. TOMKIN, 
Florist. Sidono. Kent. 

19 SPLENDID Distinct DOUBLE PETU- 

NIAS, 12 new Fuobsias, grand, all 3s. doz 12 distinct 
Grand double Geraniums, 3s. 31. doz. Pearson’s new Gera¬ 
niums, 1801, 7s. Cuttings half jHoe of all above. A host of 
novelties. Lbtfree.—JoHN BORE Barrow-hill, Chesterfield. 

TROUBLE YELLOW SCABIOUS (new), 2s. 

AJ doz Bouquet Grasses. Agrostis laxiflora, A. pulchella, 
and A. nebulosa, 1*. doz. Violets Comte itrazxa and Lady 
H. Campbell, 3s. 6d. doz.: We Isiana and White Czar, 2s. 6a. 
dez Iceland Poppies, Cornflowers. Mrs. Slokins. rtroeg 
young plant*. Is doz —Mrs WATSON. HeswaU, Cheshir e. . 

OUILD GARDENS, RcckeriBs, Shrubberies 
■ v to be made pioturetque should be planted with hardy 
Lake district Ferns a*-d gig antio Fosg ores, magnificent 
stuff immediate effect, 2«. doz^n; 12s. 100 8pecial rtduoed 
prices- List free See Te^timonia's.—B AYES, Kvsaick. 


What!! Corns? 


Yes. 

Then use 

ALLCOCK’S 
CORN PLASTERS. 


They relieve at once-but get 
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GARDENING ILL U STIL1 TED 


POTTER’S WIRE-ARMOURED HOSE 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOUSE 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD A 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


We beg to Announce another photographic oom- 

g jtition, when prizes to the amount of over 
ighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats ; garden landscapes ; 
picturesque trees ; plants, hardy and tender: 
Ferns ; Roses ; out flowers, prettily arranged ; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seats and Gardens. —A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., or 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. —A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
aie such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Gut flowers or plants should 
not be arraiujed in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering - 
pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind, 
also labels , especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograj)h is being 
taken), and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
hi on of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
thev a*e obtained must be stated , and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit a t to 
nu mber, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and pub \shing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be prints l on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on cubumenUed paper 
arc preferred for engraving. 

Second. —The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be. plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 


KINNELL'S NEW LIST, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

FOR 

GARDEN HOSE, 

GARDEN SYRINGES 

GARDEN PUMPS, 

GARDEN ROLLERS 

WATER CANS, 

HOSE FITTINGS 

GALVANIZED CISTERNS 

Ac., Ac. 

Best quality goods only. Compare our 
goods and prices. 

LISTS FREB OS APPLICATION. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL&Co 

Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, Ac., oorrpl te from 48a., post free, 
I stamps.-& HARTLEY A OO , Hor icultural Builders. 
V alley-street. WindhiU. Shipley. Yorkshire. 


With nearly 700 Illustrations, 15s., post 
tree, 15s . (id. 


THE CHAMPION 

WEED KILLEI 

OF THE WORLD IS 

THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE 

MANUFACTURED BY 

MARK SMITH, 

LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Never fails. 


THE 

Vegetable Garden 

Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of 
THE GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Of cold and temperate climates. 


Best and Cheapest. 

Used in the Royal Gardens. 

Don’t bo Imposed upon by useless imlta- 
tations, but send at once for prioos 
and testimonials. 

Carriage paid on 4 gallons. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
And all Booksellers. 


FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price Is. ; post free Is. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with direc¬ 
tions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 


Thu is very important. 

■All communications relating to the competition 


London : 37, Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. 
" HARDENING ” BINDING COVERS - 

vT (joven for Binding each Volume of Garden ino, from 
Vol. L to present time, are on sale, price Is. 6d. each; post 
free. Is. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or f-ou 
the FubUBbingiOf8<J^|37^^^i!N*ipton.8treet. Strand, W.C. 


Third. __ 

must be addressed to the Editor o/Oardrninq Illustrated, 
.17, Fouthampton-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C., 
and marked “Photographic Competition." All com¬ 
petitors wishing their photographs returned, if not 
successful, must enclos&peiftoje stamps of-aujjicient value 

lAatpuryox. I A /T I O 
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Pounded by W. Robinson, Author of " The English Flower Garden 


MAY 27, 1893. 


JltUDIBIX:. 


_ ft and Of tl* 

sue in pots .. .. 175 

Androaaoes, the.. .. 181 

Annuals, a selection of 179 
Annas Is, half-hardy, In 

pots .182 

Anthurium Soherzeria- 
num and oilier kinds.. 174 
Aram LUj, dwarf (Rich- 
ardia nana), for a room 178 
Asparagus, cutting .. 178 
Auriculas in the open air 176 
Begonia-tubers, seedling 175 
Begonias, fibrous-rooted, 
as window-plants .. 178 
Begonias, Tuberous .. 175 
Bird* .185 

Oaloe o lariaa from seed.. 175 
Ca rna tions (Mslmaison, 

Ao.) .175 


Oheilanthss radiata and 

others.183 

Ohimonanthus fragrans, 

fruits of.182 

Ohorozemas, the .. 184 
Christinas Bose, moving 

a.176 

Ohr/aanlhemums, bone- 
meal for,. .. ..178 

Chrysanthemums, early 178 
Clethra arborea .. .. 182 

Climbers, planting, in 

mixture.183 

Coaserratory .. ..172 

Coreopsis aristosa .. 175 

'‘Cucumber." Japanese 178 
Oyolamens, hardy .. 184 

Daffodils, useful.. .. 175 

Dendrohium deasl- 
florum.179 


Deutzis* and Liboniat, 
treatment of .. ..177 

Dracmaas, stove .. .. If f 

Fern-house .. ..172 

Fanis and Palms for a 
conservatory .. .. 174 

Ferns, cbo.oe .. .. 183 

Ferns, Maiden hair .. 183 

Firs, forced, for marker 180 
Flower garden notes .. 181 
Flowers for a sandy soil 176 
Fruit garden .. ..If* 

Fruit • trees, summer 
pruning of .. .. 180 

Carden work .. .. 17 J 

Grapes, Ac, for very 
early fo cing .. 181 

Greenhouse, a lean-to .. 174 

Hollies .13» 

Lady's Slippers .. .. 17J 


LUy of the Valley and 
Carnations ..178 

Melons, stopping .. 181 
Mushrooms for summer 172 
Odontogloesum Reich- 

enheitni. .179 

Oiuoge-trees, unhealthy 174 
Orchard-house .. .. 172 

Outdoor garden .. ..172 

Fear-tree, treatment of a 180 
Pits and frames .. .. 172 

Plant, a useful .. .. 175 

Plants tor a Birming¬ 
ham garden .. .176 

Plants, greenhousejrom 

seed .175 

Plants, greenhouse, 
planting out .. 177 

Pnlox Drummondi .. 176 
Questions and answers 185 


Rose-blooms, peeking .. 171 
Rose Cloth of Gold .. 172 
Bose, Mardohal Niel .. 172 
Roses, ants and green¬ 
fly on .. .. ..171 

Roses, climbing, for a 
north wall .. .. 171 

Roses, dwarf .. .. 171 

Roses for out-flowers .. 171 
Roies, Maoettl seook for 172 
Roses under trees .. 171 

Boses with Ivy .. .. 172 

tthrub seeds from New 

Zealand.183 

Soianuiu juminoides .. 181 
Strawberries aad Clover 181 
Strawberries barren .. l&J 
Strawberries for early 

forcing.180 

Strawberries for market *81 


Summer-houses in the 

garden.177 

Tap-sater.172 

Thuja Lobbl .. ..1st 

Town garden,work In the 173 

Tree-Feras.183 

Tret s, &a., lor a garden 

patn.183 

Tropteolum speciosam 
and Tussilago fragrans 178 
Vegetable garden .. 172 

Vinery .181 

Vines bleeding .. .. 181 

Violets for winter flower¬ 
ing .177 

Violets, seedling.. .. 176 

Wallflowers, to., from 

seed .176 

Week's work, the coming 173 
Window'gardening .. 172 


Bosaa 

PACKING ROSS BLOOMS. 

For the put four years I have sent by railway a 
distance of 250 mile* the produce of two houses 
that are principally devoted to the growth of 
Roses. My system of packing the bloom i to 
travel this distance has been so simple that I 
venture to think a short account of it may be 
utefnl. The only two Roses I grow in quantity 
are Marshal Niel and Niphetos, both of which 
are foroed early, so as to get the blooms to mar¬ 
ket before they become plentiful. I out over 
four hundred blooms of Marshal Niel in the 
month of March. There is more judgment 
required in selecting Rose-blooms for cutting 
early in the season than is the oase later. In 
the summer it is not unusual to find a half-open 
flowar out in the evening fnlly expanded by 
the jmddle of the following day; bat such a 
thing does not occur iu the month of March. 
When placed in a lower temperature, blooms 
of Marshal Niel when cat in a half- 
opened state are more likely to contract 
than expand. As a matter of fact, there is diffi¬ 
culty is getting the flowers to open sufficiently 
without giving more heat than is desirable for 
the later blooms. Nothing less than 10 degi. 
will get the blooms in a suitable conditon. 
They will not expand even with that amount of 
warmth, but will remain in a half-opened state 
until they fall. It is fortnnate for the grower 
that the public are willing to accept tbem in 
that condition. For packing I use boxes 
15 inches long, 12 inches wide, and 3 inohes 
deep. In the bottom of the box I place a 
thin layer of fine clean Moss or paper shavings; 
on this I place a sheet of damp newspaper, and 
on this a layer of Rose blooms. With 
each flower I take enough of the shoot to 
secure two leaves, which are carefully wrapped 
round the bloom and placed close to the 
one that preceded it. The secret of packing the 
flowers is to place them dose together, so that 
they do not move in transit. If the flowers get 
moved from their bed they rub together, and 
the edges of the petals get disfigured. When 
one layer of bloom is placed in the box, another 
sheet of damp paper is laid evenly upon them, 
and then another layer of flowers is plaoed close 
together on the damp paper, as in the bottom. 
Two rows of blooms are quite as many as it is 
safe to send in one box. In every case a sheet 
of damp paper is placed next the flowers, and if 
there is any vacant space afterwards I fill it up 
with soft paper. When I have a qnantity of 
blooms I tie two or more boxes together. In 
cold weather I take care to wrap each box 
separately in thick brown paper to exclude the 
air. Flowers sent so early in the year, and such 
a long distance, would be comparatively worth¬ 
less if indifferently packed. 0. 


3813.—Dwarf Rosea.— With so much 
space to devote to Roses yon ought to make a 
wide choice, so as to include some of all the 
classes that are adapts! tp that form of growth. 
To go near the sour 
Digitize R 
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ties will do admirably. From this section you 
may choose Anna Olivier, Camoens, Comtease 
de Nadaillac, Etoile de Lyon, Grace Darling, 
Hon. Edith Qiffjrd, Innooente Pirola, Lady 
Mary FitzWilliams, Mme. Charles, Mine. 
Hoste, Mme. Lamb&rd, Perle des Jardins, 
Prinoess of Wales, Safrano, The Bride, and 
Viscountess Folkestone. These can be had in 
pots and planted at once. To plant near the 
east wall the choice is equally as large, and I 
think this aspect can be made as interesting as 
any, if not more so. All the following are per¬ 
fectly hardy, and will live for some years with¬ 
out attention, and many of them are sweet- 
scented, and if allowed to grow their way will, 
in a few years, form low, spreading bushes 
capable of producing hundreds of flowers. Early 
Yellow Rosea may be had from a group of 
Austrian Briers, which includes two varieties 
with single flowers and two with double ones. 
The Scotch Rosea are also very interesting; the 
principal colours amongst these are yellow, 
white, pink, and crimson. The Cabbage Rose 
you will, of course, find room for, if it is only 
for its delightful fragrance. Then there are the 
striped Roses, such as York and Lancaster, 
Village Maid, and Rosa Muodi, all of which are 
highly attractive when in flower. Moss Roses 
will be indispensable in such a case as yours, 
aurl although there are so many beautiful and 
newer varieties, the common pink variety and 
the White Provence must not be excluded. The 
west aspect you may devote to such of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals as you may care to grow, 
and for the north I do not think you can do 
better than make a varied selection, choosing 
the hardiest from the different sections. The 
Bourbons would no doubt thrive in such a posi¬ 
tion, especially such hardy ones as Acidalie, 
Sir J. Paxton, Queen of Bedders, and Souvenir 
de la Malmaison. The following Hybrid forms 
are known to be very hardy : Brennos, Charles 
Lawson, Coape d’Hdb^, Paul Verdier, and 
Paul Ricaut.—J. C. C. 

- “ Dorset ” will find the following all 

suitable for walls : Cheshnnt Hybrid, Gloire de 
Dijon, Kaiserin Frederick, and Bouquet d’Or 
for north walls. Reve d’Or, Henrietta de Beau- 
veau, Mme. B^rard, the White and Yellow 
Banksians, and Marechal Niel for south walls. 
Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Duchesse d’Auerstadt, and Mme. de Tartas for 
east wails. And Belle Lyonnaise, Marie Van 
Houtte, Tour Bertrand, Caroline Raster, 
Ophirie, and Fortune’s Yellow for west walls.— 
P. U. 

3821. — Roses for cut -flowers. — 

Decidedly the best time to cat these, or almost 
any kind of flowers, and espeoially in such warm 
and dry weather as we have experienced lately, 
is the early morning, between 5 and 6 a.m., 
when they are fresh from the coolness and dews 
of the night. Always cut them in the bud state, 
as they will expand considerably after being 
plaoed in water. But iu any case 1 do not think 
this class of Rose ever Btands so well when 
grown in the open air as under glass.— B. C. R. 

-Yes; it is because “Dorset ” gathers his 

or her Roses too late in the day that causes 
them to droop and lose colour so quickly. The 


earlier in the morning flowers are cut the better 
they keep. All market growers recognise this, 
and either out late at night, inserting them in 
water at once, or else do the same for a short 
time very early in the morning and before 
despatch. If they are cat early the colour will 
not fade, nor will they droop nearly so quickly, 
espeoially if they are placed in water immedi¬ 
ately.— P. U. 

— You are not alone in your trouble this 
season, as I have had several complaints of the 
same thing happening to other flowers besides 
Roses. Tneloog drought and the excessively 
high temperature that has prevailed is the 
cause of the flowers fading so quickly. Every¬ 
thing has been brought on with such a rush, 
owing to the heat, that no kind of flowers appears 
to possess any staying powers this season. With 
a decline in the temperature and more moisture 
in the ground this sort of thing will right itself 
again. Meauwhile, cut your Roses by 8 a.m., 
and take a flower from a plant that is dry at the 
root.—J. C. G. 

—— Ten o’clock to the morning Is rather late for cutting 
Roses if you want the dowers to last. Out them about 
t-ix, or even earlier, and catch the bude in the act of 
expanding.—E II. 

3819.— Ants and green-fly on Roses.— 
I do not believe the ants eat the Roses in any 
way. What they are after is the “ honey-dew, 
or sweet excrement from the green-flies. They 
may also be aeen sometimes carrying off a large 
fly, and it has been said they actnally keep them 
in captivity, and allow them to breed for food. 
But what o&n the adult fly live on in the ant's 
nest? When the fly has punctured a Rose¬ 
bud, and caused it to exude the sweet, yellow- 
coloured juioe we sometimes notice, I can quite 
imagine an ant eating into and feeding upon this 
gammy substance. Get rid of the green-fly, and 
the ants will oease to trouble you.—P. U. 

3808.— Roses under trees.— The number 
of plants that will do well under large trees is 
very limited, and Roses should not be included. 
The old-fashioned hardy summer-blooming 
Roses, together with the different varieties of 
Provence, York and Lancaster, and others of 
equal hardiness, will grow wherever the soil is 
good and they get a reasonable amount of light. 
But under trees better be satisfied with Ivies, 
Periwinkles, Aucubas, Hollies, bulbs, and Prim¬ 
roses.—E. H. 

-I do not think any Rose will do well under strong¬ 
growing trees. Even if your Mil is good the roots of the 
trees will be oertaln to sppropriate the greater part of the 
nourishment. Strong-growing Roeei, such as R6ve d'Or. 
Dundee Rambler, «fco., would have the beet chance, hut I 
cannot advise your planting any Roses in such an un¬ 
favourable situation.—P. U. 

-The hybrid Bourbon and Provence Roses (including 

the old Cabbage Rose), also the striped Provence or “ York 
and Lancaster " varieties, the Boursault seotlon, and the 
varieties of R. rugose will be found to thrive in such a 
position better than any others, and in good Mil will do 
well.—B. O. R. 

3830. — Climbing Boses for a north 
walL —If your wall does not exceed 10 feet in 
height you may select the following, which will 
give you a nice variety: Sir Joseph Paxton 
(rose), F<£licit<£ Perp^tu^e (white), Climbing 
Victor Verdier (crimson), and graoilis (rosy- 
red). For the west wall my selection would be 
William Allan Richardson, RSve d’Or, L’ld&l, 
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and Waltham Climber No. 1. I do not think 
the shade of a high wall 20 yards distant will 
do the Roses any harm. I notice yon have 
another inquiry about the Cloth of Gold Rose. 
Why not try it on the west wall in place of one 
of the others ?—J. C. C. 

-"Dorset" has already ashed this query, and has 

been replied to under the heading of “ Dwarf Roses,” 88L3. 
The same varieties will do in the position stated in either 
query.—P. U. 

3812.— Manetti stock for Roses —The 
Manetti is one of the most common and also the 
most useful stock for dwarf Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses. It is not suitable for the generality of 
the Teas and Noisettes, nor for a few of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Any nurseryman advertis¬ 
ing Roses in this paper could supply you with a 
few stocks ; but it is too late to plant for this 
season’s budding. You must plant in February 
or March next, and bud during the following 
July or August.—P. U. 

3810. — Roses With Ivy. — It quite 
depends on the management. If you keep the 
Ivy cut away so as to allow the Rose growth to 
have a fair portion of the wall space, the two 

f lants do very well together. Three years ago 
planted the gable end of a high building with 
Roses and Ivy, and the effect is very pleasing, 
but each plant has a separate space of about 
2 feet. During the summer the young growth 
of the Ivy mingles wibh that of the Rose, but it 
is out away early in the autumn so as to allow 
the growth of the Rosea to get hardened. For 
an east aspect Gloire de Dijon and the Red 
Gloire are the best Roses.—J. C. C. 

-The Roses would not stand much chance 

against the Ivy, and there is not much reason 
for thus planting them together. Even the 
Clematis Jackmani does not do very well when 
thus planted. You might plant a Rose—say, 
Gloire de Dijon—against the Ivy, but not for 
shoots to intermingle, and you would get the 
contrast in colour of the flowers and deep- 
green leafage. I have seen the “ Gloire ” thus 
placed, and the effeot was very good of its 
flowers against the Ivy, a few of the flower¬ 
laden shoots hanging over the Ivy stems. The 
soil for the Rose must be of a good loamy cha¬ 
racter, fairly rich, and if the border is dry give 
plenty of water during the summer months. 
The best month to plant Roses is November, 
and get a good specimen to grow away vigorously 
from the commencement.— C. T. 

-No, I do nob advise your planting Roses with Ivy, for 

the same reason as I have already given against planting 
them under trees. The Ivy is very rapacious, and would 
certainly not give your Roses a (air ohanoe.—P. U. 

— Gloire de Dijon is the best Rose to plant to grow 
along with Ivy. Encourage it to make long shoot* every 
vear by pruning rather hard back direotly the flret crop of 
fl)wera are over. The Ivy must be kept in close to the 
wall by removing ail superfluous shoots from the face of 
the leaves of the Ivy.—s. P. 

3825 — Marechal Nlel Rose.— You are to 
be congratulated on your sucoess with this Rose 
in a window, as not many succeed with it when 
grown in that way. You do not say what Bize 
pot the plant occupies. If it is in one anything 
less than 8 inches in diameter, I should say it 
wants a larger one, and the sooner it has it now 
the better. You had better not prune it until 
the end of November. Meantime give water 
liberally, only not to the extent of keeping the 
soil constantly wet, and if you can substitute! 
guano-water, or some other stimulating liquid, 
for clear water, the growth would be stronger. 
—J. C. C. 

-Cut your plant book after It has finished blooming. 

In fact out it back to a healthy break from near the base. 
Mulota with a little good soil, and water freely, adding a 
little weak liquid-manure at each alternate watering after 
your plant has commenced to grow again freely.—P. U. 

3S11.— Rose Oloth of Gold.— Yes, this grand old 
Rase will do better as a dwarf on the seedling or cutting 
Hriar-etook than in any other form. Give it a sheltered 
p>iition and the support of a stout stake, and you will 
auoceed almost as well as if on a south wall.—P. U. 


3680.— Tap water. —I have never known 
any injurious effect to ensue from using water 
from the waterworks. Thousands of the fine 
plants brought into Covent Garden-market are 
grown in this way. In some market-gardens 
the plants—many of them of a tender nature— 
are almost daily sprinkled with water from the 
waterworks. I know of places where no other 
kind is used, and yet growth is all that can be 
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GARDJSN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Cuttings of the young shoots of Aloysla oitriodora (Sweet 
Verbena) will strike now in a warm, oloee place. This, 
though a popular plant on accouat of its fragrant foliage, 
does not possess muoh decorative value iudoors. I prefer 
it againet a warm wall in the open air. I onoe had it 
planced against the front wall of a foroing-house, where it 
made very luxurious growth, whioh flowered profusely, 
and was much admired. If there is likely to be any 
scarcity in useful plants to fill up the conservatory during 
summer a few of the best things among bedding plants 
may be shifted on. Gannas, Blue Gaums, "Geraniums,” 
of various kinds. Phlox Drummoodi, Sc., when well 
grown come in useful for stopping a gap. But with good 
collections of Tuberous Begonias and some of the beet 
single and double Zonals, with a few LUiee and single 
specimens of suoh things as Plumbago oapensis, Blue and 
White Kalosanthes ia variety, and the large specimens 
wbioh can be spared from the stove and the fernery, there 
will be no difficulty in keeping the house attractive. 
Good-sized buahes of Hydrangeas are very useful, and 
large masses of Agapantbusumbeliatusareoharmlng when 
in flower either for the oooeervatory or to stand out on 
the lawn. Roses in pote whioh have oeased to be effective 
may be placed outside now. If the pots are plunged they 
will not require so muoh water, and the plants will do 
better. The Pelargoniums of tne old show and fanoy 
types have not lasted so long this season in consequence 
of the hot weather. As the plants go out of bloom plaoe 
them outside to oomplete the ripening, preparatory to 
outting them down. Hard-wooded plants must have free 
ventilation night and day. In oommenoing night ventila¬ 
tion the opening moves should always be moderate, just a 
little air being left on along the top of the house, these 
openings to be gradually increased till the plants will bear 
all the ventilation possible night and day. The plante 
will revel in the oooler air at night, and when freely 
exposed to It there is lees danger to be apprehended from 
mildew or inseot posts. No speolmen plant should be 
watered without its oonditlon being first ascertained by a 
rip with the knuoklee on the side of the pot. There is 
no other test so reliable. Ha9by haphazard watering is 
accountable for the deaths of a good many plants. There 
is not likely to be any demand for artificial heat before the 
autumn, and if the time oan be spared the furnace, boiler, 
flues, stoke-holes, Ac., should be oarefuliy cleared out. 
The water may be run out of the apparatus, and may be 
filled in again with fresh, soft water, where it oan be 
obtained. Climbers are growing freely, and the necessary 
attention to regulate the growth must be given. Young 
stock oomlng on for winter blooming must have their 
want* attended to in the pits and frames. It will be better 
to discontinue syringing, unlees the water is quite pure 
and free from lime. Foroed Azaleas whioh have completed 
growth may be in oold frames where the ventilation ie 
very free. 

Stove. 

Seedling Gloxinias and Hybrid Stephanotis may be 
bloomed as yearlings if well grown, but they must be 
priaked off a9 soon at large enough to handle, and must 
suffer no cheok from lack of warmth and moisture. When 
coming Into bloom move to a cooler house. Both these 
olassee of plants may be used in the conservatory in 
summer, and will prove an important addition to that 
house if grouped at the warm end where a thin shade can 
be used. Summer flowers in the stove are usually fairly 
plentiful. Grand effeote are produoed by the Allamandas, 
Dipladenias, Bougainvilleas, Stephanotis, and Oleroden- 
drone. Ixoras are not muoh grown by indifferent culti¬ 
vators. To do them well they require more heat than is 
available in the ordinary oool stove, and unless well 
managed they get smothered with brown scale and become 
a nu'tsanoe. Hoyae, including H. bella, are charming 
summer-flowering stove-plants. The last-named is a 
beautiful basket-plant. It requires good fibry peat, that 
will not get close and sour. Russell ia Yuooa ie a very 
useful summer-blooming plant; does well in good-sized 
baskets; style of growth ie very light and graceful. 
Vincas are exceedingly useful for summer blooming 
When well grown they are useful to the exhibitor, and 
with care the same specimen may be made available for 
several successive shows—in foot, these large specimens 
would hardly pay for their keep unless they oould be kept 
in condition to be trotted out to several shows. 

Pits and Frames. 

To a large extent the bedding-plants are outside, and 
the pile and frames will be filled up as quickly as possible 
in some useful manner. Several pits may be required 
shortly for bringing on young stock of Poineettias, 
Euphorbias, Justioias, Begonias, and ocher winter-blooming 
stove-plante. Bouvardias, again, will require room to 
grow on steadily. Cinerarias, Oyolamens, and Primulas 
will do better in cold frames, where the plants will be 
near the glass. Then several plants oan be filled with 
Cucumbers. Melons, Capsicum?, and possibly Tomatoes. 
The larger frames should be used tor Tomatoes. 

Fern-house. 

Ferns are amongst the easiest plante to cultivate. A 
thin ehade when the sun shines, abundance of moisture In 
the atmosphere, and just ventilation enough to keep the 
atmosphere buoyant-under such conditions the plants 
grow freely, and the fronds will get hard enough to use 
for outting for bouquets and vases. Spores can be eown 
anv time. When fully developed fertile fronds can be 
obtained, it is a very easy matter to work up a collection 
of large specimens of the usual kinds grown. Start with 
healthy, vigorous plants, and shift on as fast as the roots 
work through the eoil. A healthy plant will take two or 
three shifts in a season. 

Orchard-house. 

It will be a great drawback if the supply of soft water 
gives out, and the syringe or engine has to be laid on one 
aide, in consequence. Hard water must be exposed before 
use. Free ventilation ie very important, especially early in 
(he morning,though I always find it advisable to shut at four 


* In cold, or northern districts the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work’* may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight letter than is here indteated with equally good 


1 o’Olodk in the afternoon, and damp down or syringe, giving 
a little Sir on mild nights to cause circulation about 8 p.m. 
Do not crowd the pots ; better take a tree or two outside 
to make room. Keep the young growth thin, but do not 
be in a hurry to scop the growth of Peaches. 

Mushrooms for summer. 

Make the bede now on the north side of a wall or 
building. It ie not unlikely that manure whioh has been 
much exposed may be too dry. I would in a season like 
the present rather have the manure fresh from the stable ; 
only the very longest of the straw to be taken out, and about 
one fourth of good loamy soil added to ibe manure, the 
whole to be well blended, and the beds made up at onoe. 
The eoil will absorb the ammonia, and prevent overheating 
spawn. As soon as the beat rises soil at once, as the bede 
are not likely to get too hot. Cover with long litter to 
keep the beds from drying too much, and in six or seven 
weeks there should be plenty of Mushrooms. 

Window Gardening. 

Get all window-boxes filled now. Do not have things 
too oloee and prim. Let the growth have liberty to flow 
over the fronts of the boxes, and if a few oreepers are 
planted in the ends of the boxes to be trained round the 
window the effect will be enhanced. Cob»a scan dens is a 
very rapid grower, and if well watered will thrive in a box. 
Large vases or pote filled with "Geraniums,” Veronicas, 
&o., and plaoed about the foreoourt will be bright and 
pleasant furniture. Indoors a few well-grown plants will 
give more satisfaction than a larger number of ufttidy 
specimens. Piaoe Myrtles outside to ripen growth. 
Oleanders and Oranges may stand in a sheltered plaoe in 
the open air end of the month. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Where the hardy annuals have oome up well thin the 
smaller-growing kinds to 4 inches, and the large, spread ing 
things to 6 inches. Do it after a shower, or elee give a 
good watering, and as soon as the water has settled into 
the land draw up the surplus plants. Annuals may be 
sown for late blooming. The ohanoes are that when the 
change oomee in the weather there will be a period of 
dampness, and then lost time may be made up. The land 
has had a good roasting, and with frequent showers the 
growth will be rapid. Give liquid-manure to Roses, 
Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and other strong-rooting plants. 
Hollyhocks must be well nourished, or the Fungus will 
probably appear on the foliage, and the effectiveness of 
the plants destroyed. Wash Hoses frequently; 11 
syringed frequently with dean water insect* will 
not give muoh trouble. But when syringing is 
neglected aud green-fly makes its appearance, some¬ 
thing stronger tnan water must be used. Water used 
frequently will keep plants cleaa, but will not kill insects 
when the plants are badly infested. Plaoe stakes to 
Carnations and all ocher hardy plantain good time. Thin 
out shoots of Pnloxee where too orowded. The early 
flowering hardy bulbs have had a good ripening this 
season. Hyacinths, early-flowering Tulips, and Croons 
may be lifted if required to make room for bedding plants. 
Get on with the bedding out now. I like to plant just 
before rain if possible, tne ground works so cleanly when 
the eurfaoe is dry. Luge masses of Salvia patens, with a 
broad margin of silver-leaved "Geraniums,” with the 
flowers picked off, are always actraotive. There are many 
ways of using this Blue Salvia all more or less pretty and 
effective. 1 have the Salvias planted thinly, and the beds 
filled ia with email plants of tne Golden-leaved AbotUon. 
Among Scarlet “ Geraniums” for masses there is nothing 
superior to West Brighton Gem. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries will bear a good deal of liquid support now. 
It Is a good plan to take the runners for forcing from 
plante wnioh are not allowed to bear fruit. Those who 
can grow British Queen well will never give lb up, but Sir 
Joseph Paxton le no reliable either as a forcer or in beds In 
the open air that all of us oling to it yet. Foroed plants 
of Vicomtesee de Thury planted out now, and wellwatered, 
will bear another crop in the autumn. I have had Keen’s 
Seedling do this, but not to the same extent. If not 
already done the covers may be taken from the Peaoh 
walla. The probabilities are they have not been used very 
lately, but they will not be required now. It is a mistake, 
I think, to leave more Peaches than are wanted for the 
crop after this date, and Apricots are often permitted to 
carry their surplus fruits too long. Melons where wall 
nourished have had a splendid time, and where the 
ventilation has been light the leaves are hard and robust, 
and in a condition to resist the attaoke of red-spider. In 
setting Melons, wait till there are lour or five young fruits 
about to expand their blossoms nearly on the same day, so 
that all can be fertilised nearly together. If one fruit gate 
a decided lead it frequently robe the others. Tne young 
fruits or plants in a nardy and robust condition generally 
set better than when the plants have been grown in rather 
light rich soil, and perhaps insufficiently ventilated. 
Melons in pote or tube must be well nourished. 1 have 
seen good fruit on plants in large pote, the latter being 
either plunged or surrounded with old turf mixed with a 
little soot and bone-meal, both of whioh are suitable 
stimulants for Melons. Peaches under glam whioh have 
finished stoning will bear a little more heat for two or 
thiee weeks, and also more liquid-manure. Vine-borders 
both inside and outeide, if well drained, may require a 
good deal of water. 

Vegetable Garden. 

It will be difficult until there oomes a change in the 
weather to keep up a succession of Peas. Tne early varie¬ 
ties are rushed on into bloom before they reaohed their 
full growth, and the later sowings will not germinate 
without moisture, and the moisture must be a constant 
quantity, and not by fits and starts. Inexperienced people 
always tail in watering. They never seem to realise the 
actual necessities of the case, and even men who have 
worked in gardens for years, and who ought to know 
better, will not grasp the situation aright. Watering is 
heavy work, and this fact may serve to aooount for any 
shortcoming. Tender plants suoh as Tomatoes, Vegetable 
Marrows, and Ridge Cuoumbera which have been well 
hardened by exposure may be planted out. Vegetable 
Marrows are very tender, but it will be easy to cover them 
for a night or two by inserting a large flower-pot over 
them. Good L*ttuoes cannot be grown now without 
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tnulch and moUture. Transplanted Lettuces will soon 
bolt. It is best to sow in drills thinly, and thin out to 
from 8 inches to 12 inches. Lettuce seeds are cheap 
enough even If it is necessary to sacrifice a few young 
plants. Good Radishes can only b8 obtained now by 
•owing in a shady position, and keep the bed well watered 
from the time the seeds are sown. I have found it an 
advantage to make the position rich with old leaf-mould 
and potting-soil to fill the ground full of humus to insure 
quick growth. In a dry sandy spot salad plants will do no 
good now. In planting out Celery or anything else now 
shading will pay. Branches cut from trees, and either 
laid over the plants or thrust in the ground will be useful. 

E. Hobdav. 


thh coming WBBK'S work. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 27th 
to June 3rd. 

During this week everything will be subservient to the 
bedding out in order to get the work done. When the 
work drags on for weeks it bsoomes tiresome, and the sea 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


son is then so much shortened. I do a little carpet bedding 
which usually follows in the beds now ocoupied by late 
Tulips, and if the change in these beds are completed by 
the middle of June in an average season It willdo early 
enough for such things as Coleuses, and Alternantheras 
and as these will be planted thick enough to be effective 
at once the beds will come on altogether. Top-dressed 
Melons with rather heavy loam, pressing it down flrmlv 
and pegging out the shoots in the right direction to All 
the frames. Leading shoots will be stopped when within 
6 inches of the sides of the frame, and the laterals pinohed 
one or two leaves beyond the fruit. I always endeavour 
to set as many fruits as will form a orop for each plant as 
near about the same time as possible so that all may start 
swelling together. If one fruit gets a long lead the other 
will not follow. Gave liquid-manure to early Melons 
swelling off In a general way I think four or five fruits 
are enough on eaoh plant, though this, of course will 
depend upon how much space the plants are permitted to 
cover. I think Melons might with advantage be permitted 
to strike and fill a larger space, and then a large number 
of fruits may be left. I certainly think a summer Melon 
plant should have more room for development The more 
growth the more vigour. Drew more earth up to second 
early Potatoes, such a* Puritan. Snowdiop, and others of 
similar habit and earlinese. Used the fork between 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Should the weather oontinue as warm an i bright as It 
still remains while I pen these lines, well-hardened bedding 
plants may be safely put out in fairly-sheltered gardens at 
any time. It is best to begin with the hardier descriptions, 
suoh as the little Golden Feather Pyrethrum (really a 
hardy plant). Verbenas, Lobelias, Petunias (these, too, are 
exceedingly hardy, if grown‘'cool” throughout), sturdy 
"Geraniums,” Ac., leaving the more tender Begouias, 
Heliotropes, Dahlias, Ac., until June is well in ; and Coleus, 
Alternantheras, Ac., until last. Shrubby Calceolarias 
ought to have been planted weeks ago, and be now grow¬ 
ing freely. The watering is the principal difficulty just 
now, and newdy-planted stuff must be kept moist at least 
until the plants have rooted out, and become established, 
but if a mulch of Coooa-nut-flbre, spent Hops, or the 
like, is given immediately after a thorough soaking, no 


are now so extensively used. The narrow¬ 
leaved kinds are the most elegant, but some of 
those with massive, broad-leaved foliage are 
very effective when associated with Ferns or 
flowering plants, and in these ways can be em¬ 
ployed to the best advantage. All the warmer 
section will bear a stove temperature and are 
free growers, but do not progress so fast as to be 
of a weedy character. They are easily propa¬ 
gated, but not being plants that break out side- 
shoots, they do not afford material to make 
stock so quickly as many things do. They 
yield cuttings from the roots differently from 
most plants ; the feeding fibres proceed from a 
stout underground stem, thick and blunt at the 
extremity, which extends downwards, soon 
reaching the bottoms of the pots. If 2 inches 
or 3 inches of these stems are cut off, and put 
point upwards in small pots, they will soon push 
growth, and, forming leaves, make plants simi¬ 
lar in every way to such as are the result of 
striking the tops of the plants. The latter, if 
taken off with four or five leaves, root in a warm, 
close atmosphere in a few weeks, but the most 
expeditious mode of increasing Dractenas is to 
take the stems of any old plants that have 
attained a considerable height, and in such con¬ 
dition have generally lost their lower leaves ; if 
these are divested of the roots, the soft portion 
of the top and all the leaves, and are laid down 
in a propagating-frame where there is a 
Good bottom-heat, on a bed of open, sandy 
peat, with about half an inch of similar soil 
over them, most of the eyes will start into 
growth and push up sucker-like shoots. Ab 
soon as these have made three or four leaves each 


rowB 


handsomer and more enduring when they are 
grown with enough light and have a sufficient 
amount of air every day during summer. Plants 
raised in the above way early in spring will, if 
kept growing in a brisk heat, be ready for 
moving into 4-inch pots by the end of June, after 


Dracaena Goldieana. 


and the pods email. Dressed Morello Cherries with soft- 
soap and Tobacoo for black-fly. Where possible the shoots 
have been dipped in the liquid. There is less waste in 
dipping, and the insects get the full benefit. Trained 
creepeis on walls. Looked over Peach-trees to still 
further thin the wood. Nailed in young shoots to prevent 
breakage from wind. Afterwards thinned off more fruit, 
and gave a good wash with soap-suds from laundry, with 
just a dash of Tobaooo liquor in It, or Tobacco powder will 
do Just as well, and will come cheaper. Rearranged 
trees in orchard-house to give Peaches more room. I 
always start the season with a few more trees than the 
bouse can hold when growth is active, and turn out some 
of the late Plums. When the weather gets settled early 
in June the Plums will be plunged in a border in a 
sheltered part of the garden. Looked over climbers In 
conservatory to regulate growth. Moved out a few plantB 
which have done flowering and filled up with Fuchsias, 
Double PetuniaB, and formed a group of Gladiolus The 
Bride, which have been started in a cool pit to flower 
late. These are beautiful for cutting. I have had the 
large flowered hybrid Gladiolus beautiful in pots in May 
and June. The bulbs were potted in December, and 
plunged in a bed of leaves in a pit over the top of the pots 
till growth commenoed. There was not much forcing, 
just a little genial warmth. Severe forcing will not suit 
the hybrids. Even the Bride if pushed too hard jjets out 
of condition, and the leaves go wrong. Clematis in large 
pots of specimen size are very showy things in June, and 
are not difficult to grow. Prepared a lot of stakes of 
different lengths for hardy plant) in borders. 
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small-growing kind; leaves 1 inch wide, dark* 
clouded green, shaded wifch bronzy-red. Sonth 
Sea Islands. D. Baptisti: One of the finest of 
all the species. The leaves are large, and the 
general habit of the plant handsome. Ground 
colour, a peculiar shade of rich, metallic-green, 
edged with red, suffused with white. South 
Sea Islands. D. Bausei: A distinct and hand¬ 
some variety of garden origin. It has stout, 
broad leaves, dark-bronze, edged with crimson; 
the stalks highly coloured. D. Claudia: A fine 
decorative variety of small habit; leaves green, 
shaded on the edge with rosy-carmine. A most 
useful kind. D. Earl of Derby: Leaves long 
and broad, ground colour bright-green, broadly 
edged with crimson ; leaf-stalks highly coloured. 
South Sea Islands. D. Fraseri: This sort has 
very stout, broad, short leaves ; the ground 
colour is very dark, with red variegation. A 
distinct and handsome kind. South Sea Islands. 
D. Frederici: A hybrid variety ; dark, bronzy- 
green leaves, edged and veined with crimson. 

D. Goldieana (figured on p. 173) is a most 
remarkable and distinct species ; the leaves are 
broad and pointed, greyish-green ground colour, 
banded aoross with broad irregular markings of 
whitish-grey. alternating with dark-green. 
Tropical Africa. D. gracilis : A small-growing 
kina with slender narrow leaves. A useful 
deoorative plant. D. Guilfoylei: Another very 
distinct and handsome kind ; ground colour 
light-green, striped with white, pink, and red. 
Sonth Sea Islands. D. Mrs. Baus4: A stout 
short-leaved variety, ground colour deep-green, 
margined with bright-crimson. D. Princess 
Margaret: Different in appearanco from most 
others, medium in growth, midrib crimson, 
most of the leaf-blade white, striped with pale- 

r en suffused with pink. South Sea Islands. 

pulcherrima : A medium-growing kind, with 
narrow leaves; very graceful in appearance; 
oolour green, with red and white markings. 
South Sea Islands. D Rex : A hybrid variety 
of distinct character ; stout in habit; leaves 
bronzy-green, streaked and edged with carmine- 
red. D. Shepherd i: One of the largest and 
strongest growers of the family ; the leaves 
are very long and broad, and of different shades 
of green, tiuged with bronzy-red. South Sea 
Islands. D. superba : A small-leaved hybrid 
variety ; leaves 12 inches long by 1 inch broad, 
bronzy-green, edged with red. D. terminalis : 
One of the oldest, but still one of the very best 
for general decorative purposes, grown more 
than all others put together for market, as it 
will stand much hard usage. Leaves bronzy- 
green, edged and suffused with pale trans¬ 
parent red. East Indies. D terminalis alba : 
A form of the above with a good deal of white 
in the leaf marking. B. 


ANTHURIUM SCHERZBRIAN(JM AND 
OTHER KINDS. 

Curious enough, last week I was asked about A. 
crystallinum for flowering, and this week I am 
asked by “ C. H.” about the variety maximum 
of the species named above. This is at once a 
magnificent and a telling plant, and I was the 
more struck with this plant a few days ago than I 
have ever been before, when I saw two plants each 
having about a dozen spikes upon them. This 
variety is only a seedling variety of the original 
plant, which, when it first flowered in this country, 
produced a spathe about an inch across ; but it 
soon improved in size and in oolour, until l should 
think for a few years it was never out of demand, 
and I have sold an immense lot of it in every 
part of the three kingdoms, and I should imagine 
more money has been made by this plant than 
by almost any other one new plant; but this is 
nothing to do with its culture. It is a member 
of a very large family, some of which are mag¬ 
nificent when grown for ornamental leaves, 
others for the beauty of their spathes, whilst 
the great majority of them have nothing about 
them to attract, and are, therefore, best left to 
the oare of botanic gardens, or some such 
establishments, where individual beauty is 
not 8) much studied and cared for. I have 
noticed a few kinds which are remarkable 
for the beauty of their spathes, and I must 
here call the attention of my readers to the 
fact that the beauty of Anthuriums does not lie 
in their flowers, because in all cases these are 
small and insignificant, but to the vivid colour¬ 
ing of a more or less- large fleshy snathe, which 
in most instances f urns a y rt '>£«>|^ri*ig to the 


spadix, on which the flowers are congregated, 
and which are always hermaphrodite. This 
spathe, from its thick fleshy texture and from 
being entirely free from any functional duties, 
last a long time in full beauty, and it is for the 
beauty of these spathes that Anthuriums are 
grown. They are easily fertilised, and by this 
means some beautiful hybrid varieties have been 
obtained, a few of which I mention below— 

A. Andreanum.— A robust plant, producing 
fine large cordate, smooth leaves of a leathery 
texture, and of a rich-green colour. The flower- 
stalks are thrown up above the leaves, and it 
produies a large bullate spathe of brilliant scar¬ 
let, the spadix being white, eventually changing 
to a lemon-yellow tint. It is a native of the 
mountains of South America. 

A. ferriensis. —This is a garden variety 
raised between the last named plant and A. 
ornatnm. It produces a large spathe of a bright 
red, but it is not bullate, and a white spadix. 

A. Londinf.nse. —This is another variety 
from Andreanum. It grows in the same way, 
and produces a very large spathe, bright rosy- 
carmine in colour. 

A. Reine des Belges —This is a very free- 
flowering variety, with a large spathe of a soft 
delicate rose. 

A. Laingi. —This, one of the varieties which 
has run away from the coloured forms, and the 
spathe is large and of the purest white, produced 
well above the foliage. 

A. ornatum. —This is another pure-white 
spathed plant with the spadix of a violet hue, 
and the flowers upon it are sweet-scented. It is 
an imported plant from Venezuela. 

A. Paradis,*. —This is a grand plant, a cross 
between A. Andreanum and A. ornatum, beariog 
a creamy-white spathe, which is suffused with 
flesh colour, and the spadix a reddish salmon. 

A. Scherzkrianum —This is a dwarfer plant 
than any of the above, with long narrow leaves, 
which are leathery in texture and rich deep- 
green. This, the typical plant, produces spathes 
which are thick and fleshy in texture and ovate 
in shape, crimson-scarlet in oolour, and the 
spadix yellow. It produces a vast number of 
Bpathes and is exceedingly ornamentaL It was 
introduced from Costa Rica. 

A. Scherzerianum Williamsi, of the same 
habit of growth, but bearing spathes of a pure 
white, the spadix being yellow. This plant 
originated in English gardens, but I cannot tell 
how. It has been much neglected, but I see 
lately some forms with larger spathes are 
cropping up. 

A. Scherzerianum Rothschildianum, raised 
between the two last named plants, and par¬ 
taking of the character of both having the front 
of the spathe creamy-white, mottled and 
freckled with red, and the back part is wholly 
red. 

A. Scherzerianum atro-sanguinbum is a 
fine coloured variety, having a spathe of an 
intense crimson, making it a plant of a distinct 
and attractive character. 

A. Scherzerianum maximum. —Thisisagrand 
form introduced to notice by Mr. Wm. Bull, of 
Chelsea; it produces enormous spathes measuring 
some 8 inches or 9 inches in length, and about 
4 inches across, of a rich-deep scarlet. Now I 
think my friend, “ C. N.,” will find enough 
kinds enumerated above, but if he makes up his 
mind to devote all his space entirely to the 
cultivation of Anthuriums he will soon learn the 
names of a lot more. They are plants that 
enjoy a great deal of heat daring the growing 
season, accompanied by a lot of water to the 
roots and a moist atmosphere, so let the pots be 
well drained in order to carry the water away 
quickly. For soil use good fibrous peat and 
turfy loam made sandy, which should be pressed 
down firmly. During the winter months the 
temperature must be considerably lower, but 
they will do beat if the glass is not allowed to 
fall lower than 60 degs., and, of course, leas 
water must be used in the winter than the 
summer. 


P. erotica, a very sturdy Fern, and its variety 
albo-lineata; P. c. nobilis, which has its fronds 
distinctly crested ; Adiantum cuneatum, some 
of the finer varieties of the hardy Fern, Shield 
Fern (Polystichum), Male Fern (Lastrea), forms 
of Hart’s-tongue, Onychinm japonicum, Asple- 
niums, and I may mention Pteris Mayi, a crested 
form of the variety albo-lineatum, and a very 
distinct kind. All the above-mentioned Ferns 
thrive well under ordinary conditions, and will 
make a good commencement for your collection. 
A few good Palms are Rhapis flabelliformis, 
Chamaerops humilis, Corypha australis, Latania 
borbonica, and Areca luteseens, which yon may 
commence with. They are not troublesome to 
grow, and small plants are not expensive. 
Give the plants as much shade as possible, as 
the house is so exposed to the sun, and abim- 
dance of water, which may be lessened in the 
winter, as then the soil requires to be kept 
drier. Another point of importance is to keep 
the leaves sponged occasionally to remove dust, 
as plants, when in houses near the dwelling- 
house, often get much coated with dust.— 
G. T. 

3837. — Unhealthy Orange-trees. — 

Orange-trees, like other fruit-bearing trees, are 
frequently injured by overcropping, and some¬ 
thing of this sort seems to have been done in the 
present case. Allowing one tree, probably a 
small one, to bear 100 Oranges is not wise as 
regards the future. But it may be fairly assumed 
that when the leaves of an Orange-tree fall off 
that there has been some irregularity with the 
roots, either in supplying water or the drainage 
is stopped up, and the soil has, in consequence, 
become sour. It will be bast to examine the 
condition of the roots. Something is wrong 
there.—E. H. 


3823.— Ferns and Palms for a conser 
vatory. —There is a good selection of Ferns to 
select from, and you may include the following 
with every prospect of succeeding well in such 
a structure : Pteris serrulata and any of its 
meny varieties, vigorous plants that will succeed 
well in small houses ; P. tremula, not forgetting 
the very charming variety named vanegata, 
which is distinctly marked with silvery-white; 


_It is very difficult to answer questions 

when no information is given as to the treatment 
of the trees, or where they are growing. They 
must have received a check in some sort of way, 
either by exposure to the drying winds, or too 
much or too little water at the roots. Orange- 
trees are not at all difficult to manage, either as 
greenhouse plants or grown in a forcing-house ; 
but the pots or tubs in which the plants are 
growing should be well drained, and water 
must be applied with discretion, and it snbuld 
be as warm as the temperature of the house. 

J. D. E. 

_Evidently the roots have from some oause, over- 

watering probably, become unhealthy. . p0 ** bl y 
drainage hae become clogged, and the soil has thus been 
rendered sodden and sour. It this is seen to at once, and 
the plants are very carefully watered and attended to in 
other ways they may pull round, but in all probability 
they will succumb. They appear to have been over¬ 
cropped also.—B. 0. R. 

3832.—A lean-to greenhouse.—Toma- 
toes will not do much good in a north house. 
The plants would grow, but the crop must be a 
poor one, and if the end of the summer happened 
to be oold the fruit might not ripen. The treat¬ 
ment of Tomatoes is simple enough, and may be 
summed up in the words—Keep the growth thin; 
and this would be doubly necessary in a house 
with a bad aspect Details of treatment for 
Tomatoes are frequently given in Gardening, 
aad regular readers may always find solutions to 
their little difficulties in the back numbers.— 
E. H. 

_I am afraid that you will not achieve 

much success with the Tomatoes in such a posi¬ 
tion as that described. A plant-house right in 
the shade, as described by you, will not grow 
Tomatoes, which require a large share of sun. 
If you have a sunny wall it would be better to 
plant them there. I have got a very good crop 
of Tomatoes from quite a small garden when the 
plante have been against a wall with the sun 
upon it the best part of the day, and the soil 
fairly good; but sunshine is essentiaL—C. T. 

— I cannot hold out any hope of Tomatoes 
doing much good in a place like this. They 
delight in, and, indeed, positively require, 
plenty of light, air, and sunshine, and in a dark 
or shady house run almost entirely to growth, 
and produce little or no fruit. Cucumbers would 
be much more likely to succeed in such a house, 
if kept close, warm, and moist. But decidedly 
the best kind of occupants for a structure 
situated as this one is would be Ferns, Palms, 
Dracaenas, and other foliage plants, with a 
Lapageria or some Fuchsias in the way of 
climbers.— Bm p. R. | fj-c n 
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3745.— Greenhouse plants from seed. 

—Almost the only winter-flowering subjects 
that can be raised from seed sown now are 
Chinese Primroses (Primula sinensis) single and 
double, and Cinerarias. Seed of both should be 
sown at once in well-drained pans (or boxes) of 
a light and porous mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand, covering the seed 
with a very little fibre only. P. obconica sown 
now and grown on briskly will bloom nicely 
next spring. Mignonette may be sown in pots 
in August for winter flowering. It is too late 
now to sow Cyclamens to bloom next winter.— 
B. C. R. 

3764.— Seedling Begonia-tubers.— I 
fear the tubers are all “ dead as door nails,” and 
past recall. They were probably kept too 
moist in the early stages—the soil they are 
planted in ought to be almost dry until growth 
has fairly commenced. Of course, the tubers 
may not have been sound when received, though 
this is very unlikely, unless they got a touch of 
frost in transit. I lost more tubers last winter 
than ever before, owing probably to their not 
having ripened properly in the autumn, and I 
have also found them to start more irregularly 
than usual this spring ; but there must be some¬ 
thing more than this to account for the Iobs of 
an entire dozen.—B. C. R. 

3766. —Calceolarias from seed.— The 
Calceolaria is an easily grown plant, and seldom 
goes wrong if its simple requirements are attended 
to. I had some this year which drooped and 
showed signs of dying, but I fancied the reason 
was an overdry atmosphere, caused by too much 
ventilation during the drying east winds we 
have lately had. I gave the house air only at 
the top in the day-time, and was careful to damp 
up the house frequently. I lost two plants 
which were too far gone before I noticed them ; 
the others speedily recovered, and the drying 
winds not being allowed to blow directly upon 
the plants, they are again in great beauty. Too 
much cold well water will also cause the plants 
to lose their lower leaves. Green-fly too is the 
desperate enemy of the Calceolaria, and must 
never be allowed to gain a foothold. A low 
temperature suits the plants better than a high 
one.—J. I). £, 

3767. —Carnations (Malmaison, &c.) — 
Striped Malmaison (Lady Middleton) and Mme. 
A. Warocque can be obtained from any of the 
large florists. Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Germania, 
Mrs. Wier, &c., are much better out-of-doors, 
and if the flower-Bpikes are drawn up 22 inches 
already, they are weak. Even now it would be 
better to place the plants out-of-doors until the 
flower-buds show colour ; but if the flowers are 
wanted early, place the plants with the flower- 
buds near the glass roof. Indeed, this may be 
better, as they might get a serious check if cold 
weather set in as soon as they were put out.— 
J. D. E. 

3762.— Tuberous Begonias.— The plants 
will go out from the boxes right enough, 
especially if a little firm light sandy soil is used 
round the roots, to give them a start, and they 
are kept well watered until they become 
thoroughly established. But if the plants are 
now growing fast, and may become crowded if 
left as they are, it would be better to pot them 
off singly into 3-inch sizes, as it is seldom safe, 
even in the southern parts of the country, to 
plant these Begonias out-of-doors before the 
second week in June. The others also had better 
be repotted if they are getting at all root-bound 
in the small pots they now occupy.—B. C. R. 

2739.— Acacia armata and Cytisus in 
pots. —As soon as the plants are done blooming 
cat them back, leaving 2 inches or 3 inches of 
the wood made the preceding season. This 
keeps them dwarf and bushy, and induces the 
formation of strong growths. When the young 
shoots are about an inch long shift into the next 
sized pot, using good loam, with a little leaf- 
mould for the Cytisus, adding some peat for 
the Acacia. Attend well to watering, and as 
soon os growth is completed put them in the 
open air till the middle of September. A tem¬ 
perature of about 45 degs. in winter is enough. 
—— J. C. , Byjltct . 


Drawings for " Gardening. "—Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The dramnas so 
the best manner, and vnll - 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A USEFUL PLANT. 

Coreopsis aristosa. 

This is one of the most showy and, at the same 
time, one of the most graceful of all late-bloom¬ 
ing Composites, and, like its congeners, C. 
lanceolata, C. integrifolia, and several others, it 
is a native of Carolina and the humid marshes 
of Illinois. It succeeds well treated as an annual 
in our gardens, and, together with its allies, is 
valuable in a cut state, affording, as it does, a 
rofusion of bright-coloured, slender-stalked 
lo8soms at a time when really elegant and 
beautiful hardy flowers are scarce. It was, I 
believe, introduced to our gardens by Mr. W. 
Thompson, of Ipswich, to whom we are indebted 
for so many handsome Composite plants. The 
illustration represents the natural size of the 
flower ; it is a rich golden-yellow in colour, the 
disc being spotted with crimson-brown. It is 
difficult to imagine any golden-tinted flowers 
more beautiful than those of the different species 


vies with the flower centres of Holland fo in* 
terest and beauty. It is a veritable farm, about 
thirty acres covered with bulbs and placed on 
the outskirts of the picturesque common of 
Ham, which may be seen from the famous ter¬ 
race at Richmond. Mr. Walker, who owns 
this farm, simply grows the bulb for the sake of 
its flowers, which, through the best conditions of 
culture being afforded, are twice the size of those 
in ordinary gardens. They are skilfully farmed, 
the soil well manured and cultivated, and the 
bulbs for the most part lifted each year. It 
is a sweet picture on a sunny spring day to 
see the waving masses of glaucous leafage 
glistening in the sunlight, and the flowers danc¬ 
ing in the breeze. The foliage of the Daffodil 
seems to reflect the sunlight; it is like a shim- 
| mering sheen of silver, amongst which the 
flowers appear in countless numbers. Note the 
various forms of leaf, some broad and robust, 
others like Grass, swaying with the least breath 
I of wind, whilst there is a delightful expression 
| in the flower. The Daffodil repays study. 

I Florists have named about five hundred varie¬ 



Coreopsis aristosa. 


of Coreopsis, especially when their graceful 
stems are inserted in a crystal vase and their 
flowers contrasted with the rosy, purple, and 
lilac tints of autumnal Crocuses and Colchicums. 

B. 


USEFUL DAFFODILS. 

The Daffodil often meets with unpleasant experi¬ 
ences in an English spring, cold, blustering winds, 
spells of brilliant summer sunshine, and heavy 
rains troubling the fair flowers ; but, in the face 
of such obstacles, it has made great strides in 
popularity during recent years. The outcome 
of this enthusiasm over its many forms is a re¬ 
markable increase in the cultivators of the bulb- 
We have had species imported from the 
Pyrenees through Mr. Peter Barr, well known 
to lovers of the flowers as an ardent enthusiast, 
and many beautiful kinds have been raised by 
what is known as cross fertilisation ; but there 
is an element of novelty in a Daffodil farm. I 
have seen the flower farms in the land of the 
Dutch, the broad acres of Hyacinths and Tulips 
that colour the ground with brave masses of 
various tones from white to the richest crimson; 
yet a Daffodil farm a few miles from London 


ties, many, of course, differing merely in degree ; 
but yet there is a degree, and often most marked. 
Sometimes the chalice, cup, or corona, as the 
centre is variously called, is elongated into a 
robust, bold trumpet, or so reduced, as in the 
Poet’s Narcissus, that it is almost abortive. 
The petals exhibit the same difference in form, 
this variability of expression increasing the 
pleasure that the Daffodil fancier evinces in the 
many children of our wilding Lent Lily and the 
Poet’s Narcissus. The bulbs are 

Planted in long beds, about five lines in each, 

I the number depending upon the constitution of 
the variety, and the soil is raised a few inches 
above the level. This is done to protect them 
as much as possible from the influence of 
damp, the Daffodil under cultivation showing 
its dislike to such conditions by making miser¬ 
ably poor growth. It loves to dwell in the open 
field, in full exposure to every ray of sunlight 
that may dart upon the leafage and reflect its 
silvery tone, repaying the grower with flowers 
of remarkable vigour, rude health written upon 
the massive segments. Produce of this character 
is eagerly purchased in Covent-garden-market 
even in the face of severe competition from 
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othsr land*. We hear much of the Soilly 
Island*, the Mediterranean region, and other 
spot* in which flowers colour the landscape and 
provide delightful pictures for the artist, but 
few know of this Eugllsh Daffodil farm, where 
acre* of bulbs toss their flowers in the breeze, 
and the grassy growth bends gracefully as 
the tall Grass of rich meadow land. The 
land is very flat, and the whole prospect as one 
enters the gateway comes before the eye at 
onoe. It is strange that, although there are 
hundreds of kinds, about twelve only are con* 
sidered of value for the market, and for one of the 
finest of this select number, named Horsfieldi, 
we are indebted to a Lancashire weaver named 
Horsfleld, and this fine flower, with a similar 
kind named Empress, that expands its 
flowers a few days later, are two of the 
most largely grown type* at the present 
day. Many an earnest mind is at work 
amongst the flowers in the suburbs of great 
cities, and in the North of England the most 
ardent amateur florists are the mechanics who 
find recreation in their spare time by raising 

Nxw forms of their special favourites. Em¬ 
press is, perhaps, the most popular Daffodil, 
and is called a tiumpet kind, through the shape 
of the chalice or corona, this being like a 
trumpet, a rich contrast to the pale-yellow 
perianth or segments. It is very hardy, the 
dowers last long, and make a brave show, as 
may be seen from their effect in the large 
bunohes at our markets and on the street 
barrows. In the month of May the grounds at 
Ham are white in places with the Poet’s 
Narcissus, the flowers of the purest-white, and 
deliciously perfumed. The double variety is 
like a Gardenia in form, and one of the most 
popular hard} bulbs iu England. The Daffodils 
at Ham are trtated in a thorough market way. 
Men and boys may be seen picking the most 
f rward flow rs to expand in their full freshness 
and beauty under glass, and when on the point 
of full expantioo, they are transferred to a large 
flower shed, where rows of women work at 
benches, bunching the fragrant blossoms into 
•• twelves ” for the market. The stems are cut 
of one length, and the peculiar disposition of 
the DaflodU, the flower being plaoed at right 
angles to the stem, permits of ready bunching 
up. England is an excellent bulb country, but 
with pe coliar persistency we go to the Low 
Countries lor supply, although our native soil 
will yield, if properly worked, splendid produce. 

_ C. T. 

3724.— Moving a Christmas Rose.— 
Are 3 on obliged to transplant ? If not, I should 
say let the plant remain undisturbed, as remov¬ 
ing c Id-established Christmas Roses is fraught 
with some danger. In moving old plants the 
best way is to divide them into two or three 
pieces, so that the roots come into contact with 
fresh ground. The roots are veiy brittle, so that 
lifting must be carefully done, and as much 
of the old earth as possble must be worked away 
from the roots. I have found the best way to 
effect this is to work away a good portion 
with a pointed stick, and then wash away the 
remainder by pouring water on the roots.— 
J.C.B. 

3771.— Flowers fora sandy soil.— It isa 
matter of some difficulty to grow hardy flowers 
successfully in such porous soils, but much may 
be done with deep culture and mulching in the 
summer-time. The ground should be trenched 
18 inches deep, so that the root can go down for 
moisture. Planting should be done in the 
autumn, or early in winter, and at the begin¬ 
ning of April. I should mulch with two or 
three inches of the Peat-Moss-litter which you 
my can be easily obtained in the neighbourhood. 
Even the hardier kind of Roses may be fairly 
grown in this way in the most porous soils. 
A little clay would be of immense value.— 
J. C. B. 

3758. — Plants for a Birmingham 
garden.— If Lettuce “ luxuriates,” the soil 
must be fairly rich and good, and probably all 
it requires is a dressing of lime to sweeten it 
and enable other things to be grown. Of 
vegetables, Rhubarb, Celery, Cabbages, Sea- 
kale, Scarlet Runners, Dwarf Beans, Onions, 
and Jerusalem Artichokes, will be more likely 
to succeed than most others. Of flowering 
plants you may have Chrysanthemums, Michael* 
mas Daisies, Torch Lilies (Tritomas) as well as 
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the old White Garden Lily (L. candidum), L. 
tigrinum, L. aurantiacum, and others, Veronicas, 
Evening Primroses, Lupins, Campanulas of 
several kinds, Doronicums, Spiraeas, Primroses 
(single, coloured, and Hybrids, but no double 
ones), Everlasting Peas, perennial Phloxes and 
Sunflowers (Helianthus), Pyrethrums (P. 
roseum, vars. P. parthenium fl.-pl. and P. 
uliginosum), Auriculas, Thrift, and some 
others. You may also sow seeds of Mignon¬ 
ette, Cornflowers, Annual Chrysanthemums, 
Helichrysums, Asters, Stocks, Sunflowers, 
Tropaeolums, French and African Marigolds, 
Godetias, &c., and Petunias, Verbenas (seed¬ 
lings of both best), Calceolarias, Lobelias, and 
Golden Feather, some 11 Geraniums,” Ac., may 
be tried. The old-fashioned Marvel of Peru is 
a capital town plant, and so is the pretty little 
“ Creeping Jenny ” (Lysimachia Nummularis). 
—B C. R. 

3743 —Auriculas in the open air.— 
The only Auriculas that sucoead in the open air 
are the alpine varieties, as they are termed, for 
in truth they are all alpine plants, and are per¬ 
fectly hardy ; but the great beauty of many of 
the show Auriculas consists in the dense coating 
of farina (a fine white powder) on the leaves, 
and also upon the flowers, for although the 
green-edged have no powder upon the edge of 
the corolla, the centre part of everyone of them 
has it densely laid on, and a shower of rain—a 
drop of water even—will scatter the powder 
over the ground colour and the green edge. 
The jplants can easily be raised from seed, which 
should be Bown in flower-pots or seed-pans early 
in the spring (February). Seed sown at that 
time will, with good management, produce 
flowering plants for next year. By good 
management I mean pricking the plants out in 
small seed-pans or shallow boxes, and when 
they are large enough planting them out care¬ 
fully where they are to flower, about 9 inches 
asunder. The plants may remain in the same 
position for three or four years ; but they require 
to be kept moist at the roots during the summer, 
and dead or decaying leaves should be removed 
in the winter. Seeds may besowip now, but the 
plants will scarcely flower next year. Plants 
may be had from any good florist. Plant them 
now.—J. D. E. 

— “ Rdb ” enquires about growing Auricu¬ 
las in the open air. I should advise our corre¬ 
spondent that alpines alone should be grown. 
Living near the sea, or otherwise, they should 
never be placed under the drip of trees. 
“ Rns ” can please himself whether he sets seeds 
or not, or procures plants. If plants are suit¬ 
able, set in the autumn, say beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, as for some years the weather has been 
too dry for spring planting. If “Rus” is 
enthusiastic about the Auricula, by all means 
let him sow seeds under a frame or hand-glass 
in February, as soon as possible if mild weather. 
If “Mr. Rus” has read Darwin’s work on 
forms of flowers, he will perceive that the terms 
“ thrum-eyed ” and “ pin-eyed ” are mentioned, 
which forms when mutually crossed in the 
Auricula, Polyanthus, and other members of the 
Primrose family, are sure to be productive of 
seed. Green, grey, and white, seifs included 
(not alpines), not to be grown outside. These 
are especial }>ets of the florist. The least 
shower of rain washes the meal off the plants, 
and their beauty, although they possess thick¬ 
ness of petal, is destroyed for the season.—F. M. 
Render dine 

3749.— Lily of the Valley and Carna¬ 
tions.— It is easy to have Lily of the Valley 
before Christmas by potting up the crowns as 
soon as they can be obtained. Start them into 
growth at once in a forcing-house, and if there 
is a gentle bottom-heat the plants will do all the 
better, for the bright-green leaves will be pro¬ 
duced with the flowers; the flowers will come 
without the leaves if there is no bottom-heat. 
The Carnations usually grown for profit are the 
Malmaisons, the pink and blush variety. Mme. 
Arthur Warocque is a crimson form, and Lady 
Middleton, a striped form, are in cultivation, 
but not often grown for market. Germania 
(yellow) is a good market variety.—J. D. E. 

3818.— Phlox Drummondi. — I always 
peg down the shoots of this Phlox once, when 
they have grown 8 inches or so long. If the 
plants showed any sign of not covering the soil 
properly I should not hesitate to peg them down 
even a second time. If they are not pegged 


down at all the plants must be £ut out closer 
together to enable the bed to be filled ; there is 
then a risk of the shoots growing too tall towards 
the autumn; if this should be wet the leaves 
are apt to rot, and thus render the bed unsightly 
before the flowering season is past. It is not 
necessary to plant anything as an edging to a 
bed filled entirely with this Phlox ; it makes a 
very good edging in itself.—S. P. 

- It may be grown with or without an edging to the 

beds of a different kind of plant. Large beds, I UntiJk, look 
best with an edging of some contrasting plant round~them. 
The Phloxes will make the best mass pegged down, as the 
habit without pegs is straggling and rougn.—E. H. 

3872.— Seedling: Violets.— Far better to 
get a few roots of the Czar, if yon require single 
Violets for flowering in the open, ora few plants 
of a doable flowered sort, if you have a cold 
frame in which they can be put in September. 
These will give you blooms all the winter. 
Most likely these seedlings will be useless when 
they come into bloom. Violet culture is simple. 
Well dig a piece of ground in the open, or if at 
the foot of an east wall all the better. Do not 
make it too rich or the plants will run all to 
leaf. Plant the runners singly in rows 10 inches 
wide. Every bit with a root attached will grow, 
although it is nob wise to make them too smalL 
Keep the plants shaded and watered for a week 
or so after planting if the weather is hot and 
dry.— S. P. 

-Certainly noc a day should be lost la transplanting 

the seedlings, which if fairly strong now will make good 
plants by next spring. The ground should be well dug 
over and rather liberally manured, and the seedlings must 
be kept regularly moist throughout the summer. Most, 
if not ail, of them will flower next spring. Be sure to 
make the soil quite firm around the roots.—B. C. R. 

-The seedlings may be transplanted and well watered 

any time when large enough. The strongest may bloom 
next spring, but not so well as plants obtained from 
runners, or even by dividing eld roots.—E. II. 

3827.— Wallflowers, dec., from seed. 
—It is really not advisable to waste time over 
your own seed now that seed can be bad so 
cheaply, and from such good strains of each. 
If “Amaturias,” however, is desirous of saving 
his own, fertilisation is not necessary. All that 
is required is to keep each kind distinct, by 
growing the plants clean away from any other 
plants of the same family, or the seed is certain 
to be mixed ; the pollen is carried from one to 
the other by insects. When the plants are in 
flower, any that exhibit traces of a want of dis¬ 
tinctness or inferiority in habit of growth 
should be destroyed. This weeding-out of 
undesirable plants tends to keep a good strain 
of any kind of flower in perfect condition.— 
S. P. 

-It is not necessary to fsrtilise these or Sweet 

Williams artificially for seed purposes. But to improve 
the stock pull up all plants hewing inferior flowers as soon 
as their character can be seen.—E. II. 

3820. — TropsBolum speciosum and 
Tussilago fragrans. —Both are perfectly 
hardy in any county in England. The former, 
is not easily established in any situation, except 
in a northern exposure ; indeed, it seems quite 
useless to attempt it anywhere else. It seems 
to require a cool base for its roots, and then 
should have protection from cutting winds until 
it is 1 foot high. A few slates set on edge will 
effect this around the tender shoots. It is not 
partial to any kind of soil, but should have 
abundance of moisture about the roots during 
dry weather. The Tussilago will grow any- 
where, bat the flower-stems are not hardy. 
They need protection; otherwise the plant is 
hardy enough at the roots.—8. P. 

-The Tropasolum is perfectly hardy in any 

well-drained soil, not only in Surrey, but in 
quite the north of England as well. In the 
sonth the great thing is to keep the plants cool, 
hence they thrive best on the north side of a 
wall or building of some kind; they seem to 
thrive best in a rich moist soil, composed largely 
of leaf-mould, etc., with some sand. Tussilago 
fragrans is a perfectly hardy native plant, and 
will not only grow but increase rapidly as well 
in any kina of soil of a fairly free and good 
description.—B. C. R. 

-Tropaeolum speciosum is an easily-grown 

plant if the climate suits it, but it cannot thrive 
in a dry soil and an atmosphere well on the dry 
side. It is a Chilian plant, but is quite hardy. 
It is seen at its best in the moist climate of the 
Bouth-west of Scotland, where a traveller had 
been three or four times and always found it 
raining. He enquired of a native “ if it always 
rained here ?’£) |“ NaJ”; was the laconic answer, 
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“it sometimes snaws.” In County Wicklow, 
in the garden of Phineas Rial, Esq., I saw it 
clambering over the garden walls and smother¬ 
ing the trees with great masses of its scarlet 
flowers. Mr. Panl grows it and flowers it in his 
nursery at High Beech, Essex, bat it does nob 
succeed with me in another part of the same 
coonty. The plant makes long underground 
rhizomes, and if planted in a soil that is almost 
constantly moist will succeed very well. A 
peaty soil suits it. Tussilago fragrans, or, more 
correctly, Petasites fragrans, is an easily-grown 

J dant. It produces its flowers in February amid 
rost and snow sometimes. These are white 
and very sweetly scented. I And it succeeds 
admirably under a wall, where the flowers have 
a better chance to come to perfection. They 
flower best under a south wall, but the plant 
itself will grow quite as freely with a north 
aspect. They will both stand the winter in 
Eurrey.—J. D. E. 

- This is a delightful creeping plant, and 

prjducea a profusion of bright vermilion- 
coloured flowers, and is hardy. 

It would thrive in your Surrey 
garden perfectly well, if the 
surroundings are suitable, pre¬ 
ferring a moist position, and 
good deep soil, yet light, whilst 
in summer a mulch of manure 
will be beneficial. I have seen 
this creeper very beautiful with 
its shoots over shrubs, the gay 
flowers in bold relief. Spring is 
the time to plant, and when in 
full beauty this Flame Nastur¬ 
tium is very striking. Coolness 
and moisture are the two chief 
things to consider. The fami¬ 
liar Winter Heliotrope (Tussi- 
lago fragrans) is a very easy 
plant to grow, and, in fact, is 
almost a weed. If you have a 
spot in the garden where it is 
difficult to get anything to 
grow satisfactorily there you 
can establish the Coltsfoot, 
thriving even in the shade, 
therefore useful for the shrub¬ 
bery. I know an old garden 
where against the rockery in 
the shade there is a large mass 
of this flower, and it is per¬ 
fectly at home in the poor soil. 

The flowers are of a pale- 
purplish colour, and very fra¬ 
grant. They may be gathered 
in winter, and a few in a vase 
will scent a large room.—C. T. 


3815. — Treatment of 
Deutzias and Libonias.— 


in the ground. In putting out the young plants 
I always give them 1 foot each way, taking 
the plants up very carefully and planting them 
with the trowe 1 , and if the weather is at all 
dry I give them a good watering. As the 
summer advances the plants will throw out a 
lot of suckers, which should be taken off as soon 
as they appear, for if left on for any time they 
take the strength out of the plants and thereby 
lessen the amount of flowers. The Dutch hoe 
run between them will also help them by keep¬ 
ing the ground clean and free from weeds, as 
well as preventing the soil becoming baked. 
In preparing the frames in which they are to 
bloom, I find that a hot-bed which had been 
made up late in the summer, and from which all 
the heat is not spent, is as good as any. It 
must face south, so as to get all the sun pos¬ 
sible. If such a bed is not to hand, make up 
a hot-bed and let it stand till all the rank 
heat has passed out, then put the frame on, 
taking care to allow 1 foot all round, so as to be 
able to give a lining as the sharp weather comes 
in. Fill the frame half full of 
leaf-soil and that from a Cucum¬ 
ber or Melon bed, half of each, 
taking care to fill the frame so 
that the plants will not be more 
than 8 inches from the glass. In 
putting the plants into the frames 
take care not to crowd them. 
The beat sorts, I find, are Marie 
Louise Comte de Brazza, and the 
Czar. I also grow a small single 
one. It is not much larger than 
our common blue Violet, but 
very free-flowering, very early, 
and not quite so dark in colour 
as The Czar. I grow the single 
varieties like the double, only 
instead of lifting them in the 
autumn I put a frame over them 
and let them stop in their sum¬ 
mer quarters. By leaving what 
runners come after September, 
they will start to flower and 
keep on till late in the spring ; 
iu fact, a few Violet blooms can 
be had all the winter with very 
little trouble, only just keeping 
very sharp frost from them. 
This can be done by covering the 
frame with litter or Bracken. 

T. 


PLANTING OUT GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

At this period of the year a 
great many plants that have 
either finished their bloomirg for 
the season, or that do not flower 
until quite late in the autumn, 
are transferred to the open air, 
aud the question arises as to 
whether it is preferable to keep 
them in pots, or plant them in 
the open ground, and with many 
the question of which system 
will be the best, as regard econ¬ 
omy of labour; for with the 
number of plants usually grown 
in pots, and daily requiring atten¬ 
tion as regards water, there is a 
great inducement to get a por¬ 
tion of the stock in the open ground, where 
they will at least be leas liable to injury 
from drought, and the following subjects may 
safely be planted out at this date, and lifted 
in autumn, thereby saving a good deal of woik, 
and mostly producing far better plants than by 
continuous pot cultivation. 

Callas are now so largely grown for indoor 
decoration, or cut blooms in winter and spring, 
that it takes a good deal of space and labour lo 
daily attend to the stock in hot summer weather, 
but if planted out now, and one good soaking of 
water will last them for a long time, as the old 
foliage will then die down, aud they will soon 
start into a sturdy vigorous growth, and make 
splendid plants for lifting in September. 

Chrysanthemums : To grow a collection of 
these in pots means a considerable amount of 
work, as the waterpot is needed both morning, 
noon, and night; but very useful plants for 
decoration and supplying ordinary cut bloom 
can be grown with far less labour by planting 
out healthy young plants about 2 feet apart, and 
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If the plants require more root¬ 
ing space now is the best time 
to repot, giving at least a couplo 
of inches more space. If the 
pots in which the plants have 
flowered are anything over 8 
inches in diameter they will not 
require more room. A top- 
dressing of loam and horse- 
manure in equal quantities will 
suffice. In potting do not inter¬ 
fere with the roots any more 
than is absolutely necessary. A compost of 
three parts loam to one of peat and leaf-soil will 
suffice. Pot firm aud stand the plants in the 
warmest end of the greenhouse until new growth 
is made, afterwards a sunny positionout of-doors, 
plunging the pots in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, will suit them best. When the newly- 
potted plants are well established in the new 
soil copious supplies of liquid-manure twice 
weekly will be an advantage. Syringe the foliage 
overhead daily in bright weather.—S. P. 

— Cut the plants of the former back at 
once, more or less, according to whether you 
want large or small plants next season. If they 
are desired to increase in Bize to any extsnt all 
that will be necessary is to thin out some of the 
smaller spray, and shorten the strong branches 
slightly, but if not they may be cut back quite 
hard. After pruning keep the plants mode¬ 
rately warm and close, sprinkling them over¬ 
head once or twice daily, but giving water 
rather sparingly at the root. As soon as they 
have fairly broken int<- 
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can either be thatched or covered with living 
climbers. B. 
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VIOLETS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
Now that the time b&s come for preparing the 
stock of Violets to bloom next autumn and 
winter, a few notes on their cultivation may be 
of use to some of your readers. Many cultiva¬ 
tors of Violets advocate raising the stock from 
cuttings, but I have not found cuttings half so 
satisfactory (besides taking more time) as 
pegging each runner into some good light soil, 
as m tho case of Strawberry runners. I mostly 
use some finely-sifted leaf-soil, into which the 
runners quiekly root, and in about a fortnight 
or three weeks they are ready to go out into 
their summer quarters, which should have a 
southern aspect, and if slightly shaded from the 
midday sun, so much the better. Give the 
ground a good dressing of well-rotted manure 
from an old hol-bed, and dig it well in to the 
depth of 1 foot or more, as in raising some 
clumps last autumn I found roots quite 1$ feet 


giving a moderate shift if they are to be grown 
on to larger size ; still keep close, and water 1 
cautiously for a time, and when a fair amount of 
growth has been made, gradually accustom them 
to plenty of air and sun, and remove to a sunny 
spot out-of-doors for a few weeks in August. 
Plenty of water and some weak liquid-manure 
{ must be given when the plants are in full 
I growth, and the pots full of growth. Libonias 
I require much the same treatment, but should 
! not, as a rule, be pruned quite so mnch as the 
others.—B. C. R. 

— Deutzias, being hardy shrubs, should be plunged 
outside ae soon as the growth gets Arm, but not forgotten. 
Libonias, being tender, should be kept under glass till 
I July, and then placed outside to ripen growth.—E. H. 

-. 

8 UMMER-HOU8ES IN THE GARDEN. 

| Much may be done by simple means to make 
the garden a pleasant place, and few structures 
are more effective and agreeable to use in hot 
weather than summer-houses, a very good 
I form of which is here shown. These buildings | 
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lifting, and potting just aa the bloom-bads are 
expanding. 

Deutzia gracilis, one of the moat useful of 
all white flowers for forcing in winter and 
spring, if cut hard back, and planted out now 
in good soil, it will perfect splendid growth by 
the autumn. Or a better plan is to let the 
plants rest for one season, and by having enough 
stock to force the plants in alternate seasons. 

Lily of the Valley is in such great demand 
that one can hardly get overstocked with it. 
Directly my plants cease flowering in pots they 
are gradually hardened off and planted out in 
beds between dwarf fruit-trees, where they 
remain a couple of years, when splendid plump 
flowering crowns are again in readiness for 
forcing. Some say imported crowns are the 
best, but if they treated home-grown ones well 
they would have no cause to complain, either of 
the quantity or quality of the bloom. 

Spir e a japonica, a most valuable plant, as 
not only the bloom but the foliage is highly 
ornamental. It succeeds remarkably well on 
the planting-out system, but needs a moist 
situation or copious supplies of water at all 
times. A partially shaded place suits it well, 
and in the open air it is valuable for cut flowers. 

Solanum capsicastrum (Christmas Cherry) is 
a valuable decorative plant, and succeeds 
admirably planted out. I cut the plants 
down quite close in March, and place them 
near the glass to break into fresh growth, the 
young shoots being pinched to ensure plenty of 
shoots. They are planted out in May, on good 
soil, in an open, sunny spot. They develop fine 
heads, loaded with berries, and may be lifted in 
September. J. Groom, Gosport . 

HOUSE! dt WINDOW GARDENING. 

FIBROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS AS 
WINDOW-PLANTS. 

The Begonia tribe, whether tuberous or fibrous- 
rooted, are specially suitable for room-culture, 
for they have a power of adapting themselves to 
circumstances which few other plants possess so 
strongly. The great improvement in type which 
has been affected in both classes of late years, 
by carefal hybridisation and cultivation, is 
astonishing, and the fact that some of the 
Fibrous-rooted Begonias have been fertilised with 
the pollen from fine large-flowered Tuberous 
Begonias, has opened out a prospect of endless 
new varieties, combining both the wonderfully 
rich colouring of Tuberous Begonias with the 
perpetual-flowering habits of those with fibrous 
roots. One of the finest of these is “ John 
Heal,” with bright-carmine blooms about 
2 inches in diameter, borne in racemes con¬ 
taining eight or nine blooms each, which stand 
well above the foliage, making a very hand¬ 
some table-plant, which will flower several 
times in the year, according to the amount 
of warmth they receive and other care. None 
of them are difficult to grow; they only need 
careful repotting without much disturbance of 
the soil. Whenever the pot becomes full of 
roots, with a little cutting back into shape, if 
necessary, when they will burst again into full 
bloom in a sunny window or a warm greenhouse. 
Leaf-mould and turfy-loam, with a little soot and 
sand, Buit them better than too much manure, 
which should be very old, if used at all; but 
they like a top-dressing of rich soil when in 
bloom, and a plentiful supply of water. Begonia 
Carrieri, a moat floriferous variety with pure 
white flowers, can be had in bloom all the year 
round by means of cultivating two or three 
plants, which can alternately bloom and rest, 
but for this, of course, fire-heat is necessary in 
winter. One of the best varieties for early spring 
is B. Kuowsleyana, with pink blooms of a delicate 
shade. B. Gloire de Leaux, too, is excellent for 
spring work, and has the additional beauty 
of rich-bronze foliage, with bright rose-tinted 
flowers, which are most useful in January, when 
the first bloom for the year opens. B. semper- 
florens gigantea, with enormous heads of rich- 
carmine bloom, is a splendid plant, constantly 
flowering throughout the year, and B. Weltoni- 
ensis is perhaps the best Begonia of a pink shade 
for late autumn and winter work. Every one 
of these make excellent decorative plants for the 
table, and do not appear to object to the atmos¬ 
phere of a room so much as many other flower¬ 
ing plants. But they Sfill not stand^gas, which 
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makes them droop their pretty blossoms imme¬ 
diately, and it is well to protect them from 
sharp draughts, which sometimes have the same 
effect. Soot-water given once or twice a week 
in a clear, weak state will suit them well when¬ 
ever they are growing fast and making fresh 
bloom; but they do not need it when they have 
been lately repotted. L. R. 


shoots growing ahead, the reason given by those 
who are responsible for the cutting being that 
they are left to give strength to the roots, as, 
being weak, they are not fit for cutting, and 
are left accordingly. This is certainly a very 
erroneous opinion. Leaving the smaller growths' 
prevents others from pushing up, and instead of 
the weak stems gaining strength they do not add 
to this in the least. The best course is to cut 
all as they appear until the time arrives to cease 
cutting, and then to allow all to grow ahead. 
Certainly, if there are any weak crowns, then 
these should have been marked and left uncut 
until they are in a sufficiently strong state to 
bear the strain. Whether the principal part 
of the stems is required 
Blanched or not is a matter of taste, but as 
rule the non-blanched stems find the most 
favour. But whether the stems are needed 
blanched or not, some people when cutting 
appear to think that it is part of the routine to 
cut low down into the bed so as to procure the 
desired length of blanched growth, with the 
result that if they are not adepts at the work, 
with the constant wriggling of the knife they 
damage two or three incipient heads in the pro¬ 
cess. I daresay it will have been noticed that 
even if a good length of blanched stem is sent 
to the kitchen the greater portion is cut off and 
thrown away. The best way is to move a little 
of the soil with the knife at the base of the 


Dwarf Arum Lily (Richardia nana) 
for a room. —The great popularity of the 
ordinary Arum Lilies (Calla Richardia aethiopica) 
is equalled but by few other flowers ; but from 
their large size they are unsuitable for table 
decoration, and are, therefore, but little grown 
in rooms, as they otherwise might be. This 
defect (so far as table decoration is concerned) 
is quite removed by the introduction of the 
Little Gem, a Calla or Arum Lily, exactly 
corresponding with the larger variety in every 
particular except its size, which is about half 
that of the ordinary Arum, the flowers being 
pure-white, of which it throws up four or five 
blooms from one crown, the whole plant being 
usually about 18 inches in height. Nothing can 
be more perfect than a well-grown “ Little Gem” 

Arum Lily for the drawing-room, or centre of 
the dinner-table, thepure white blooms and hand¬ 
some shining foliage being singularly attractive. 

The * * Little Gem ” can be cultivated exactly like ^ _ ___ 

the older variety i.e., turned out of its pot. ssl ^^wtTen the length” required"m*y be easily 
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soon as it has done flowering, into good rich 
garden ground, a trench, made as for Celery, 
being an excellent place for this plant. Here it 
will gradually ripen its leaves during the 
summer, and become very strong, so that when 
the roots are raised early in September (before 
frosts begin) they can be divided into several 
separate single roots or crowns, each of which 
should be placed in a 5-inch pot, with rich soil 
and good drainage. After standing for a week 
or so out-of-doors in the shade (the pots resting 
on a bed of ashes), they should be removed to a 
sunny window, where they will bloom about 
January, if the temperature be kept up by a 
daily fire. Green-fly must be sponged off 
directly it appears, and the foliage kept clean ; 
a plentiful supply of water is necessary to all 
Arums, as they are semi-aquatic plants, and 
they must not be neglected in this particular, 
even during their time of rest in summer.— 
I. L. R. _ 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CUTTING ASPARAGUS. 

Strange as it may appear, there is a great differ¬ 
ence of opinion on what may seem to some people 
such a simple operation as cutting Asparagus. 
Cutting off the tops of any plant will exhaust it 
more or less, ana, as is well known, it is the 
continual "cutting off of the heads of any 
perennial weed or plant which will kill it in 
time, and which is adopted in many cases to 
destroy obnoxious weeds. This illustration 
holds good in the case of Asparagus. Judging 
by the extent to which cutting is indulged in 
by many people, one would think that this 
homely vegetable was endowed with everlast¬ 
ing life. In scores or even hundreds of instances 
the languishing Btate of the beds is entirely due to 
overcutting. In some instances employers are 
to blame for this, for they will keep on having 
Asparagus as long as possible. Often have I been 
called upon for extra dishes of Asparagus after 
cutting had been given up, but 1 have always 
been able to show how very unadvisable it is to 
cut late in the season, and that if cutting is in¬ 
dulged in late the plants will be weakened 
accordingly and possibly fail to give good heads 
the following season. Another reason for late 
cutting is that Cauliflowers and Peas are often 
late. If 

Late Asparagus is looked for, the beds will 
have to be provided for the purpose, and to be 
done away with when worn out or rejuvenated by 
foregoing cutting in alternate seasons. This 
latter is a capital way of imparting strength to 
weak beds. Unfortunately, it is only where 
there are few Asparagus beds that weak produce 
predominates. I leave young beds alone for two 
or three years after planting, so as to enable the 
plants to gain strength, and the principle holds 
good with other beds. Upon looking over beds 
where cutting has not long commenced, it is no 
infrequent occurrence to see young and weakly 


removed. Earthing over the orowns above the 
surface with leaf-soil and sand is certainly the 
best method for procuring blanched stems. All 
that is necessary is to place small hillocks of 
the material over the crowns, and as soon as 
the tips rise above the surface, the soil can be 
quickly moved from the base, and the stems cut 
off level with the surfaoe. The stems also 
thicken more under the influence of the blanch¬ 
ing material. A. 

3809.— Cutting Asparagus.— No, de- 
cidedly not. Do not cut off the small growth; 
allow it to grow as freely as possible. After the 
last pieces are cut from the bed early in, June, 
give the bed copious supplies of liquid-manure 
to induce as free a growth as possible being 
made. Failing liquid-manure, sprinkle dis¬ 
solved bones over the Boil, and water the beds 
with clear water. Just a covering with manure 
will be sufficient. It is a good plan to support 
the Grass on the beds when it has become de¬ 
veloped in some way or other to prevent injury 
from wind. Thrust a few short Pea-stakes in 
amongst the plants ; this prevents their swaying 
about, (and saves the roots from being broken. 
-S. P. 

-Cut off all the small growth so long as cutting con¬ 
tinues. If the small shoots are allowed to grow they will, 
of course, get stronger, bin it will be at the expense of the 
stronger crowns. When everything is cut till the end of 
June, and the whole then allowed to oome away together, 
the strong growths will keep down the small spray, whioh 
la really of no use.— E. H. 

3834.— Japanese! “ Cucumber.” — The 
statement that this Cucumber is very hardy and 
that it can be grown like Scarlet Runners must 
be received with caution, as I do not know any¬ 
one who growB it in this country. I am 
doing so for the first time, and although the 
plants thrive rapidly under (glass, they have a 
tender look about them, which does not impress 
one of their capacity to adapt themselves for 
open-air oulture in England. I shall, however, 
turn Borne plants out-of-doors shortly (o give 
them a fair trial.—J. C. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3746.—Bone-meal for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— This is excellent for mixing with the 
potting-soil for Chrysanthemums, but it must 
be of powdered bones, not the shavings from 
** vegetable ivory,” a material sometimes sold 
for horticultural purposes instead of bones, but 
it is always useless, and may often be injurious. 
Good bone-dust, which can be obtained at 9s. or 
10 s. per cwt., is the cheapest and best manure 
for Vines, Chrysanthemums, and many other 
garden crops. I use it with decayed stable- 
manure as follows : Three parts good loam, one 
part leaf-mould, one part decayed manure, and 
a 7-inch potful of the powdered bones to each 
barrow-load of the mixture.—J. D. E. 

3838.— Early Chrysanthemums. —I 

have placed the varieties in their order o! 

Original frem 
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flowering as near as possible. The treatment 
the plants receive may make a difference to 
some sorts. Fernand Feral, Stanstead Surprise, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Lord Wolseley, Novelty, Lady 
Churchill (single), Acquisition, Puritan, Com- 
tease de Beuregard, Mons. J. M. Pigmy, Lord 
Alcester, Cloth of Gold, the Three Christines, 
Jardin dee Plantes, Violet Tomlin, Etoile de 
Lyon, and Thnnberg. For catting down those 
numbered thas—1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 14, 15, and 16, are 
the most suitable varieties.—E. M. 


ORCHIDS. 

LADY’S 8LIPPERS. 

Of all the Lady’s Slippers, Cypripedium Maulei 
is, I think, one of the best. It is simply a form 
of the old greenhouse kind, C. insigne (here 
figured), but then it is the beat form, and far 
more beautiful in leafage and blossom than that 
well-known kind. The white upper sepal, with 
its exquisite mauve-purple blotches, is very 
attractive, and in a cool, airy house each indi¬ 
vidual flower endures quite fresh 
for a month or even six weeks. 

Anent C. insigne and its forms, 
named and otherwise, it is inte¬ 
resting to know that they grow 
and bloom better in a cool, airy 
atmosphere during the summer 
and autumn months than when 
grown in a close, high, and moist 
temperature. 8ome slight shad¬ 
ing from the direct glare of sun¬ 
shine, and a skiff with the syringe 
morning and evening, keep them 
clean, and encourage the flower¬ 
ing growths. Some use peat, 
but charcoal and living Sphag¬ 
num is a safe and satisfactory 
compost for this and many other 
kinds. B. 

DENDROBIUM DENSI- 
FLORUM. 

I am asked by “C. H.” to give 
him the full particulars of the 
management of this old species? 

Now this plant has been intro¬ 
duced upwards of sixty years. It 
is fouod in various places in In¬ 
dia, mostly in the Northern part, 
growing at about 2,000 to 4 000 
feet elevation, and a good variety 
of it well deserves the warmest 
encomium. Dendrohium densi- 
florum belongs to the section 
called Caloetachya. These plants 
mostly produce their flowers in 
long racemes, and it is a very 
good type of the section, which 
includes, amongst others, P. 
thyrsiflorum, D. Farneri, D. 
suavissimum, D. chrysotoxum, 
and D. Palpebrie, and all have 
about the same character— i. t ., 
that, beautifal as are the flowers, 
they are somewhat short lived, 
and do not remain long in beauty. 

It is an evergreen plant, re¬ 
taining its leathery leaves for 
several years. The bulbs grow to a foot or more 
in height, and it is from the top of this growth 
between the leaves that the dense spikes appear, 
and it is a species which sometimes would put 
the annual pruner of bulbs to the right-about, 
for depend upon it, the grower that has the 
greatest number of old bulbs left upon his plants 
which have not flowered will always stand the 
bestchance of having the greatest show of flowers 
upon his plants. Sometimes those bulbs continue 
to develop flower-buds long after the leaves 
have been shed ; they usually bloom about this 
time of the year, or a little earlier, and they 
last about five days or a week in their prime, 
but care must be exercised with them when in 
flower to make them last as long as possible, as 
the very dense spikes, with its deep-rich orange- 
coloured flowers, are very conspicuous and 
showy, and they may be kept upon the plant 
as long as presentable without any harm to it. 
There is a very curious thing about the lasting 
of Dendrobium flowers, for thejblooms of D. Deari 
will last for as many months os D. densiflorum 
will days, and this is a fact which I cannot find 
a solution for, but I shoubHtbe to be ablelto 
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explain it. This plant should be potted in 
' well drained pots, using for soil good peat-fibre 
and chopped Sphagnum Moss in about equal 
parts, using in the soil an occasional lump of 
sharp sand. Pot the plants a little above the 
soil, and during the summer time the plants 
should stand in a nice genial East Indian tem¬ 
perature, but in the winter they should be kept 
in a house in which the temperature seldom or 
never falls below about 60 degs. during this 
time ; although they should be kept very much 
drier, they should not ba allowed to suffer 
ff m want of water. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOS8UM REICHENHEIML 

Tiers species I have received from “ A. L ,” and 
I am very sorry to hear the complaint of neglect 
in not answering the previous communication ; 
indeed, I do not remember ever having seen it, 
but I will do all in my power to meet the wiohet 
expressed in this last. The name of the flower 
is given above This species, like many others, 
is very variable in its characters—indeed, so 


Cypripedhuu insigne. 

much so that the name is swamped by some 
authors in the name of O. la?ve; but'* A. L.” 
sends the flower which is fairly represented to 
be this plant, whilst the plant known as O J.rve 
is smaller, and much less distinctly marked. 
Odontoglossum Reichenheimi is a strong-grow¬ 
ing plant, producing a fine spike of bloom, which 
lasts long in perfection. In the case of my cor¬ 
respondent, he says the plant had eleven flowers 
on the spike, and it has been in flower two 
months. Now the number of flowers menti ned 
is small, as I have seen some two dozen and 
thirty blooms open on the same spikes together, 
and "A. L.” may look forward to seeing his 
producing os many when the plant becomes 
stronger, and this can only be gained by proper 
treatment. The plant is a native of Mexico, 
where it grows upon the Oak trees, which are 
very abundant on the mountains about 
Michoacan. It is a plant which has a 
somewhat wide distribution in that country, 
always being found at an elevation between 
7,000 feet and 8,000 feet, so that it requires a 
cool-house to be successful in its cultivation ; 
but care muet be taken not to let iho plant get 


dry at any time in the year. Many people used 
to dry this Diant in the winter, and its large and 
stout growths and bulbs gave them a plea for so 
doing ; but I have oome to regard this as a 
wrong standard by which to measure plants, 
and I have found that many of the plants which 
have the largest bulbs require the most water 
and watching through the dry season, and it has 
been my experience with the plant now in 
question, and if the plant is allowed to shrivel 
there is sure to be a weakening of the growth the 
following season. Therefore, let the pot for it* 
reception be thoroughly drained, and using for 
soil the fibre from good brown upland peat, with 
about an equal part of good Iresh 8phagnutn 
Moss, chopped up moderately small, so that it 
may mix with the soil the better. When grow¬ 
ing during the summer months, the plants should 
be well supplied with water, and a good moist 
atmosphere should be maintained, ana the same, 
but in a less degree, during the winter, keeping 
the temperature at about 48 degs. 

Matt. Bramble. 


A SELECTION OF ANNUALS. 

Many owners of gardens do not grow annuals 
from the impression that they are weedy look¬ 
ing, and very brief.in their duration of flower¬ 
ing, but this is entirely owing to making a poor 
selection from the long lists published. The fol¬ 
lowing annuals are all reliable, and under good 
cultivation cannot fail to please—viz , 

Asters (China), # in great variety, of which 
the best known types are the Victoria, Quilled, 
Globe-flowered, Pwony-flowered, and Bouquet ; 
these should be sown in boxes or pots in March, 
and grown on in a cold-house or frame, prickiDg 
them out as soon as large enough into other 
boxes, and gradually hardening them off, until 
by the middle of May they will be fine, sturdy 
plants, which make a fine display in beds or 
borders, and either for effect in the beds, or as 
cut flowers, there are few plants to equal them. 

Candytufts, white, purple, and crimson, are 
very effective in large clumps in the mixed 
borders, sown where they are to flower ; the 
colours are decided and striking. 

Chrysanthemum coronarium is one of the 
most continuous flowering plants we have, and 
makes an excellent background plant for mixed 
borders, or for beds for either effect or for cut 
flowers. 

Gaillardias, in several varieties, of which G. 
picta, G. Loicuziana, and G. grandiflora are the 
best, are very beautiful and continuous flowering 
plants ; the colours are very rich and varied, and 
totally distinct from any other flower in culti¬ 
vation. I sow in heat in February, and grow 
the seedlings on in a cold frame until May, when 
they are planted out with other bedding plants, 
and flower continuously until late in autumn. 

Linum urandiflorum (the Flax-flower) is 
one of the beat to sow where it is to flower, 
being quite hardy, and very little trouble. 
Sown in beds, clamps, or as edgings, it makes a 
fine display of brilliant colours. 

Lobelia speciosa is probably the best of all 
dwarf edging plants that can be raised from seed. 
Sow under glass in February, and prick out in 
boxes as soon as large enough, and pinch out 
the points to ensure a dwarf, bushy growth that 
will flower profusely when planted out in May. 

Marigolds are very useful plants, especially 
in dry soils, os they withstand drought, and 
flower most continuously the whole season. 
The dwarf French is excellent for edgings, and 
the taller African variety for backgrounds. 

Mignonette is indispensable in even the 
smallest garden. Grow it well by thoroughly 
preparing the site, and sow seed thinly in 
March where it is to flower. “ Machet,” Crim¬ 
son Giant, and Golden Queen are very superior 
sort*. 

Nasturtiums, especially the dwarf kinds, aro 
very effective " headers, if the seed-pods are 
kept picked closely. 

Stocks, Ten-week especially, are splendid 
plants, if only you get a good strain, and grow 
them well. Sow the seed in bores under glass, 
and when large enough harden off and plant out 
in May. They make perfect pyramids of bloom. 

Sweet Sultan has lately become very popular 
as a cut flower, its beautiful feathery bloom 
being very effective. It may be had in several 
distinct colours, and cad be sown either where 
it is to flower, or else sow it in boxes and 
transplant as soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle. Q|-j J, -IjJfbqo.M, ( t ' oiporf . 
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FRUIT. 

FORCED FIGS FOR MARKET. 

If one fruit ia more a luxury than another, it is 
the Fig in a forced state, and few that come 
into Covent-garden are so liable to sudden fluc¬ 
tuations aa regards marketable value. Unlike 
the Grape and some other fruits, there can 
scarcely said to be any steady demand for early 
Figs, so that comparatively few growers make a 
feature of them. Sometimes, when the season 
happens to be more than usually brisk, Figs 
fetch long prices; at other times they are a 
drug, scarcely to be got rid of. Happening to 
be one day in a fruiterer’s establishment in the 
centre row when a box of Figs came in, the pro¬ 
prietor remarked : “ What a pity that these did 
not come in yesterday! They were wanted, and I 
could have allowed a good price for them ; 
to day there is no demand for Figs.” Later on 


up to the advertised quality or in quantity. 
King of the Earlies is a miserable small fruit not 
worth attention if grown by the side of Vicom- 
tesse H^ricart de Thury, this in my estimation 
being the best Strawberry for early forcing. I 
have given Pauline a trial; it certainly is early, 
but its shape condemns it, and I cannot advise it 
for pot-work. I have a better opinion of Com¬ 
petitor, but would prefer to give it another 
trial. I am pleased with its colour and flavour 
if it sets freely when hard forced. I do not think 
we have yet found a Strawberry to equal Vicom- 
tesse for early forcing, and my note refers to 
fruits ripened in February or March. To follow 
this, Keens' Seedling will not be easily beaten. 
It is an easy matter to get fine fruit of forced 
Strawberries in May, aa when the difficulty of 
setting is taken into consideration, there is not 
so much merit aa when a fair dish of Vicomtesse 
or any other is shown two or three months 
earlier. Another point is that many gardeners 



Fig “Black Bordeaux.” 


Plums and Cherries are not usually so diffi¬ 
cult to manage as the preceding, but they grow 
very rapidly at this time of year, and the fore- 
right shoots need shortening, and all that are 
needed as leaders or for filling bare spaces should 
be lightly fastened to the walls or trellises. 
Syringe heavily to wash off all old blooms and 
keep down red-spider. 

Pears on walls and trellises are growing very 
fast, although heavily cropped. Shoots not 
needed for extension should be pinched to about 
half-a-dozen leaves. I usually thin out fruits 
and shoots at the same time, as it can best be 
done by degrees, taking off the worst placed 
fruits and shoots until both crop and shoots are 
reduced to what are needed to remain. 

Apples, being late in starting into growth, do 
not need such early attention in the matter of 
pruning ; but in common with other trees they 
are exceptionally forward for the period of the 
year, and pinching of the points of shoots that 
crowd or shade the fruit should be done at once. 
Seldom has such a crop been seen as there is set 
this year, and more attention should be given 
to all the details of culture to help the trees to 
perfect the crop. 

Vines on open walls are more frequently 
rendered barren for want of timely attention to 
summer pruning than any other cause. Directly 
the shoots are long enough to discern which are 
the ones to retain, thin them out at once, and 
pinch the points of those left one joint beyond the 
bunch. If half the attention lavished on Vines 
under glass were bestowed on open-air ones, 
very decent crops would be the rule, instead of 
the exception. 

Bush-fruits, especially Currants, are greatly 
benefited by having the points of the shoots 
pinched out as soon as they have made half-a- 
dozen leaves. Try it this year, and you will 
make it an annual custom afterwards. The 
fruit will be finer, and next year’s wood fuller 
of fruit-buds than if left unpruned. 

J. G., Gosport. 


in the day I was informed that they were sold 
for just half of what they would have realised 
the day before. This is a fair illustration of 
how wonderfully the prices obtainable for this 
fruit may vary, even in the course of a few 
hours. I should not advise that Figs be grown 
in pots for profit; the labour involved would be, I 
think, too great; but, planted out, they no doubt 
pay very well, taking one season with another. A 
successful grower of early Figs for market has 
them planted out in a span-roofed house, the 
roots having the choice of an inside and outside 
border. The trees are trained to the roof, or, 
rather, to a trellis some 12 inches from it, and 
the fruit thus grown is good and handsome. In 
France, more especially in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, Figs are forced to a considerable extent, 
for this fruit appears to be more popular the 
other side of the Channel than with us. The 
method there followed is much the same as above 
detailed, but the roof is generally formed of 
lights, which are removed during a portion of 
the summer in order to thoroughly harden the 
wood. The Black Bordeaux Fig (here figured) is a 
popular early market fruit. B. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR EARLY FORCING. 
Durinc the last few years we have had several 
new kinds that when put on the market were 
to eclipse all others, but so far they have not 
made much progress in ousting well-known 
kinds. Noble I gave up after two trials, as 
fully one-half of the fruit did not set and the 
other was abortive, only a small percentage 
finishing, these being deficient in colour. For 
later use it is excellent when brought on slowly 
in cold frames. This treatment improves the 
flavour, and the colour is also good. La Grosse 
Sucree is an excellent variety in every way, 
but one that I cannot advise for fruiting in 
February or March. With me it will not throw 
its trusses sufficiently high enough, and the 
flowers will not part with the calyx, though 
brought on slowly and grown in a slight bottom- 
heat. My reason for mentioning this circum¬ 
stance is that in some nurserymen’s fruit 
catalogues I have found La Grosse Sucree 
described as the best for earliest forcing. For 
later work to come in in April, it is one of the 
best varieties we have. I gave John Ruskin a 
trial last season, but it failed to produce fruit 
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cannot devote much room to the plants, so that 
Strawberry forcing is carried on under great 
difficulties. One great advantage in growing 
Vicomtesse for early work is the way it finishes 
in small pots. It will also do in a moist house, 
and is less subject to insect pests than some 
kinds. It would be interesting to know if large 
growers succeed well with these new kinds. So 
far as I have seen, very few of them appear in 
the market till April comes in, some even later, 
so that I see little merit in them, as we have 
plenty of good kinds that come in at that period 
with ordinary forcing. G. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
The exceptionally brilliant weather we have 
had all through March and April has had a very 
marked effect on vegetation generally, and on 
fruit-trees and bushes in particular, the growth 
being already quite a month in advance of last 
year. Under these conditions it would be un¬ 
wise to stick too closely to dates for any given 
operations, as exceptional seasons call for excep¬ 
tional means to cope with them, and what is 
, called summer pruning will need attent ion in 
advance of what we ordinarily call summer dates. 

I am aware that great differences of opinion 
prevail as to pruning, but so long as fruit-trees 
are grown as artificially-trained trees so long 
will the necessity for pruning remain. Taking 
wall-trees as the most favourably situated for 
early growth, we find the following needing 
j attention: — 

i Apricots, of which the crop is generally good, 
need hand-picking of all carled leaves, and 
pinching of the shoots not needed to be trained 
in for another year. Hard pruning is decidedly 
injurious, but allowing the shoots to grow en¬ 
tirely unchecked is far worse loss of force needed 
to swell the crop. 

Peaches and Nectarines need great care in 
the early stages of growth. Once get them 
evenly covered with clean, healthy foliage and 
little difficulty is experienced the rest of the 
year ; but when starting into growth they need 
looking over at least twice a week, picking off 
all shoots that are not needed, and blistered and 
blighted leaves, dusting with sulphur if mildew 
appears, or syringing with Tobacco-water if 
! black-fly gets into the leaves. 


3826.— Barren Strawberries. — Prob¬ 
ably the soil is “sick” of this particular crop. 
You should make a new bed in a fresh place, 
planting runners obtained from a fruitful bed 
elsewhere. It will be worse than useless to 
propagate the barren plants. A good dressing 
of burnt earth and a little lime might enable 
the old bed to grow fruitful plants; but the 
safest and best way will be to give a change of 
ground.—B. C. R. 

- Occasionally a few Strawberry plants in 

a bed will become barren, and these, owing to 
their not having to bear the weight of fruit, 
produce the earliest and best runners ; inex¬ 
perienced cultivators take the runners from the 
barren plants, and all such runners are likely to 
produce barren plants again. Whenever a barren 
plant is found in a bed of Strawberries it is 
much better to dig it out. It is no good as a 
fruit-bearer, and deceptive as a breeder of 
runners. If this is constantly practised barren 
Strawberry plants will soon dieappear from the 
garden. The treatment of the plants was such 
as should have produced good results.—J. D F. 

- Strawberries should have a change of land for every 

fresh set of plants. Planting one crop after another on 
the same land may not be the cause of harrenniM, but it is 
bad culture, and might lead to it.—E. Ii. 

3822 —Treatment of a Pear tree.— 

From the information contained in this query 
I am led to believe that the roots require prun¬ 
ing to check gross growth, although at the 
present time it is nothing unusual for the new 
shoots to be 15 inches long. Some Pear-trees 
do not give annual crops of fruit, neither do 
they blossom freely every year. The young 
shoots ought to be shortened back, as they grow 
to about 4 inches of the base, to admit of the 
spurs receiving light and air, with a view to 
maturing the wood in the autumn. At the end 
of September a trench should be cut around the 
tree 3 feet away from the stem if it is under 
ten years old, severing all roots that are met 
with. If the tree is older, 1 foot more will be 
necessary.—S. P. 

- This is a case where root-pruning may 

have done good. The tree ia evidently over- 
vigorous, and forms strong young wood instead 
of blossom buds. If the shoots are cut off now 
a more numerous family of them will be pro¬ 
duced in the place of those that have been 
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removed. It is not stated whether the tree is 
a standard or a dwarf, or it may be an espalier, 
and perhaps a wall tree. If it is an espalier 
or a wall tree it must be cut in well annually, 
but if it is a standard or dwarf the best way to 
throw it into blossom is to allow the young 
wood to develop considerably, merely thin it 
out where too thickly placed and cut the points 
out of the young shoots. If the tree is an 
espalier or a wall tree it ought to be root- 
pruned in November.—J. D. E. 

-The tree is getting a little out of hand, but there le 

nothing you can do now. Early In Ostober root prune 
half round the tree, and watoh the result. Perhaps the 
other half may not require to be pruned for two or three 
yean.—E. H. 

3833.— Vines bleeding. — I cannot tell 
you how to stop this. I have known many 
attempt to do so, but always failed. You need 
not get anxious about your Vines, as they are 
not likely to be any the worse for it—at the 
same time it is not desirable that they should 
behave in this way. Another year prune a 
month earlier, and keep the Vines cool. No 
Vines ought to be subjected to a higher tempera¬ 
ture than 45 degs. directly after they are 
pruned. The bleeding will probably continue 
—only in a lesser degree—for several weeks 
longer.—J. C. C. 

-It is very rare for a Vine to bleed after the leaves 

expand, and therefore I oonolude the bleeding is now 
stopped. In future apply the stvptic at the time of 
pruning before the sap rises.—E. H. 

3753.— Vinery. —Forty feet is rather wide 
even for a large and lofty vinery, and perhaps it 
would be better to erect a double span-roofed 
house, covering the whole of the ground. Each 
house, or span, would thus be 20 feet in width, 
and the side walls should be 3 feet high, with 
(preferably) 3 feet of glass above that, which 
will bring the upper plate, or eaves, 6 feet from 
the ground, and the height from floor to ridge 
should be 14 feet or 15 feet. Provide plenty of 
ventilators along the ridge (on both sides), and 
every alternate light, at least along the sides, 
should also be made to open. Unless you want 
one house to come in after the other the cheapest 
plan will be to build the two outside walls only 
(of good 9-inch work, of course), and support 
the central ridge plank (which must be at least 
18 inches wide, and proportionately thick, with 
a piece of 5-inch by 3-inch quartering bolted 
along each edge of the upper side, so as to form 
a gutter), on substantial brick pillars, 5 feet or 
6 feet apart. But if a different temperature has 
to be maintained in each house there must be a 
divisional wall, of course. Artificial heat is not 
actually necessary, at least if Black Ham- 
burghs, &c., alone are to be grown, but a couple 
of rows of 4-inch piping on each side will be 
found a great advantage, and some heat is 
absolutely necessary for Muscats, &o., or if the 
Vines are to be forced. Plant the Vines in 
February or March, when starting, at 2£ feet 
apart, if to be grown on the single*rod system. 
—B. C. R. 

3839.— Strawberries for market.—I 

have known the plants die away as described, 
but I believe it is a very uncommon occurrence. 
Some very light soils do not suit Strawberries, 
and if your soil is of this description you will 
find Black Prince, President, Garibaldi, Eleanor, 
or John Powell succeed better than Paxton’s, 
“ Queens,” &c. I should also recommend you 
to try the effect of a dressing of burnt earth, 
soot, and a little lime on the parts of the ground 
where the disease appears. In my experience 
the best substitute for stable-manure for this 
crop is Thomson’s Vine and Plant manure.— 
B. C. R. 

3824.— Stopping Melons.— As a rule, the 
fruit forms on the young shoots at the second 
joint from the base where they push from. In 
some instances, though, they form at the first. 
It is not advisable to stop the shoots until the 
fruit has been fertilised a day or two, except it 
can be done before the fertilisation takes place, 
for fear of the lateral getting too long and over¬ 
crowding its neighbour.—S. P. 

— These in all good gardens are now trained 
to a trellis, so that the operator when attending 
to the plants works underneath them. The 
best way to treat them is to allow the leading 
shoot of each plant to run half way up the 
trellis. Stop the leading growth there, and 
laterals will be abundantly produced. Stopping 
a shoot immediately the blossom is fertilised 
might cause the fruit to^'drop off. Whim it is 
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seen the pollen has taken, stop the shoot at once 
two leaves beyond the fruit. In setting Melons, 
it is very desirable to wait until as many 
female blossoms are open as it is intended the 
plant should carry fruit, and set them all as 
nearly as possible together.—J. D. E. 

- I usually stop the laterals of Melons, 

when a couple of leaves have been made. The 
object of stopping is concentration. Bat when 
a leaf or two is left, there is always a force at 
work beyond the fruit to carry on the circula¬ 
tion, and this, I think, is what is required. A 
Melon may have been operated upon without 
being fertilised. As cultivation has a good deal 
to do with Melons setting, or otherwise, Melons 
growing in a firm bed of good loam will 
usually set their fruit better than if grown in 
lighter, looser soil.—E. H. 

- No, it is not advisable to stop the lateral 

growth of Melons directly the flowers have been 
fertilised, for the simple reason that unless the 
plants are grown in a house on the extension 
Bystem the laterals do not extend after the fruit 
once begins to swell. If the growth is stopped 
at, say, the third joint beyond the fruit, it is not 
unusual for the leaves to die away gradually. 
The fruit, it appears, monopolises all the strength 
of the shoots, and as a consequence the leaves 
diminish in size, and when this is the case 
indifferent flavoured fruit is the result. It is an 
interesting question, as “Brightspade” remarks, 
but it is one of those matters that can only be 
dealt with by the condition of the plants to be 
operated upon. If they are weak, depend upon 
it, it is a mistake to stop the laterals intended 
to produce fruit. It must be remembered that 
the flavour of Melons depends entirely on the 
quantity and health of the foliage. If there are 
but few healthy leaves the flavour is only second 
rate, and by preventing the laterals from forming 
fresh leaves we run the risk of injuring the 
flavour of the fruit.— J. C. C. 

3830 —Strawberries and Clover.— 
This is not the first time that this subject has 
been mentioned, and I remember seeing it 
definitely stated that the decaying roots of 
Clover act as a fertiliser to some crops while of 
no benefit to others. I have had no personal 
experience of this matter, but I hope those who 
are possessed of chemioal knowledge will enlighten 
us on this matter.—J. C. C. 

3835.— Grapes, &c., for very early 
forcing:. —The beist of all Grapes for very early 
forcing is undoubtedly Black Hamburgh. If 
you wish to have Grapes ripe in May or June, 
ou could not do better than plant the whole 
Ouse with that variety. White Grapes are not 
nearly so profitable early in the year as black. 
Foster’s Seedling is the best white for early 
forcing. Muscat of Alexandria, of course, is the 
finest white Grape in cultivation, but, of course, 
not to grow with Black Hamburgh nor to be 
ripe before July. In an early house it is a mis- 


might grow early (Potatoes in 10-inoh pots, 
or you might force Mint in boxes. There is 
always a demand for this Herb early in the 
year. Strawberries can be grown along with 
the Vines if you have shelves put up close to the 
glass so that the plants will have sufficient light 
at all times. Great care in watering, however, 
is necessary to prevent the leaves being attacked 
with red-spider.—S. P. 

-Two of the best Grapes for very early 

forcing are Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling ; Madresfield Court and Buckland Sweet¬ 
water also force well. It is not impossible to 
grow Cucumbers between Grape-Vines when 
the latter are young and do not require all the 
space; but Tomatoes would do better, as 
Cucumbers require more shade and moisture 
than would be good for the Vines. Still, an 
early fruit or two may be had from Cucumber- 
plants in large pots or tubs in a vinery. French 
. Beans also will do very well for a time if there 
is heat enough ; but French Beans will not do 
much good in a lower temperature than 60 degs. 
The produce of a small house 20 feet long should 
be disposed of locally, as it would not pay to 
send long distances.—E. H. 


THE ANDROSACES. 

These are, perhaps, the most alpine of alpine 
plants. Other families send down representa¬ 
tives to the hill pastures or the sea rocks, or 
sunny heaths, as the Primroses and Hairbells 
do, but not so theje. They are more alpine 
even than the Gentians ; for, as we have seen, 
the Gentians are as handsome in a hill meadow 
as on the highest slopes, and as Androsaoes are, 
among flowering plants, those most confined to 
the snowy region, so, as might be expected, 
they are the dwarfest of this class. They belong 
to the Primrose family, and resemble it in the 
flowers, but even dwarf alpine Primroses are 
giants to these, which, from their extreme 
dwarf ness and compactness, might be called, for 
an English name, flowering Mosses. Growing 
at Buoh great elevations, where the snow falls 
very early in autumn, they flower as soon as the 
snow melts. Sometimes, like some other alpine 
flowers, they frequent high cliffs with a vertical 
face, or with portions of the face receding here 
and there into shallow recesses. Here they 
must endure intense cold—cold which would 
probably destroy all shrub or tree-life exposed 
to it. And here in spring they flower. Thus, 
in crossing some passes on foot in spring or 
early summer, while all the hills aronnd are 
a waste of snow, the traveller has the pleasure 
of seeing these charming fairies in full bloom. 
Generally, however, they have to wait till the 
snow disappears, and then, in every high spot, 
one sees the ground Bilvered with their cushions 
and gay with their modest little flowers of white, 
or rose, or yellow. As yet far from common in 
our gardens, it is, nevertheless, the aim of every 



Androsace lanuginosa. (See page 182.) 


take to plant many varieties—in fact, it is in 
any house ; the more the sorts are kept together 
the better is the prospect of success. French 
Beans in pots may be grown very well under 
the Vines. The best variety is Sutton’s New 
Forcing. Sow five Beans in a 34-inch pot. 
When they show the first rough leaf shift them 
on into 6-inch pots without disturbing the roots. 
Any light rich soil will suffice. They must 
never be allowed to become dry at the roots or 
red-spider will attack the leaves and this insect 
is sure to travel from there to the Vines. You 


lover of alpine flowers to possess them in good 
health. This is not difficult where there is a 
properly-formed rock garden in a pure air. They 
are among the plants that are almost sure to 
perish in a smoky atmosphere. Their small 
evergreen leaves, often downy, retain much more 
dust and soot than smoother and larger-leaved 
evergreen alpine plants do. The Androsaces 
enjoy in cultivation small fissures between rocks 
or stones, firmly packed with pure sandy peat, or 
very sandy or gritty loam, not less than 
15 inches deep. They should be so placed that 
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no wet oan gather or lie about them, and they 
should be so planted in between rooks or stones 
that, once well-rooted into the deep earth—all 
the better if mingled with pieces of broken 
sandstone—they coaid never suffer from 
drought. It is easy to arrange rocks and soil so 
that, once the mass below is thoroughly 
moistened, an ordinary drought oan have little 
effect in drying it. A. lanuginosa (illustrated 
on page 181) is distinguished by its spreading 
and sometimes, when in a vigorous condition, 
long trailing shoots, and bearing umbels of 
flowers of a delicate rose, the leaves being covered 
with silky hairs. In very oold districts it should 
be preserved during winter in a dry pit. V. 

HALF-HARDY ANNUALS IN POTS. 

Thbsb supply us with a lot of most useful 
material for conservatory and greenhouse de¬ 
coration, particularly during the summer and 
autumn months. Being in most instances of 
comparatively easy culture, they may be relied 
upon as a good source of supply when there is 
not sufficient room to grow plants of a more per¬ 
manent character. Prominent amongst these 
annuals are the Rhodanthes, which for flower¬ 
ing in 6 inch pots from May onwards are most 
desirable, lasting such a long time in good 
condition. It is now too late to sow for early 
flowering, but seed now sown will provide a 
stock of plants to flower early in July. The 
sjil for Rnodanthes should be made firm, as in 
the case of Mignonette, no further potting being 
required. It should be raised in a slight heat, 
not by any means too warm, so as to produce 
a weakly growth. A shelf in a vinery just 
started would do well, shading the pots until 
the seed is seen to be germinating. When a 
good start has been made a cooler house will 
be better, the vinery meanwhile rising too 
rapidly. Water carefully until the pots are 
tolerably well filled with roots. When the 
plants are showing flower a cold pit or frame 
will suit them very well if room in the green¬ 
house is short. Another annual of this class 
thit gives a good return, flowering continuously 
for many weeks, is Alonsoa Warscewicxi 
oompacta; its bright scarlet flowers are not at 
all unlike those of a Chorozema when seen at a 
distance. This Alonsoa will thrive well under 
the same treatment as advised for Rhodanthes. 
Tne Amsranthuses, as represented by A. bioolor, 
A. tricolor, and A. melancholicus ruber, supply 
a class of plants that are not so often seen in 
pots as they deserve to be. Their value lies, of 
course, in the foliage effect produced. They 
require rather more warmth than either of the 
foregoing, with more moisture until well 
established; by that time a oool-house or pit 
will suit them well if guarded against any 
excessive draught. Balsams hardly require 
more than an allusion ; they are not, however, 
seen in nearly so good form as their merits justify. 
It is a mistake to bow the seed too soon. This 
is often done ; hence the plants become too large 
before there is room to accommodate them after 
the bedding plants are disposed of. When 
sown in April or May a cooler course of treat¬ 
ment will be safe, resulting in more sturdy 
plants that will do a good turn in July and 
August. 

Browalua klata oBAKDinoBA is a very 
useful annual for the summer and autumn, last¬ 
ing a long time in flower, at the same time 
supplying a colour none too plentiful. The plants 
do best in a gentle warmth until well established 
in their flowering-pots. By sowing in pans, 
pricking off into 3-inch or 4£-inch pots, three or 
five plants in a pot, and then shifting into 6-inch 
or 8-inch pots, and pinching once or twice, nice 
bushy plants will result. When a large stock 
and variety of plants are essential in August 
and September, it is well to grow some of the 
best strains of Helichrysums in pots. These, if 
raised in the usual manner as for planting out-of- 
doors later on, will, if retained in pots, make 
very useful material for a large conservatory. 
Until well established, it is best to keep them 
in a cold frame ; then they can be plunged in 
an ash bed to receive one more shirt later on 
when in need of it. Being gross feeders, these 
plants will take a liberal supply of manure- 
water when the pots are well tilled with roots. 
Lobelia gracilis should have a plaoe in the 
most limited collections, either tor hanging- 
baskets or to arrange along they margins of 
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stages, over the sides of which the drooping 
branches will hang in a most graceful man¬ 
ner. For bedding this kind is not of so 
much use, exoept it be as a carpeting to tall 
plants or for rustic vases or baskets, but when 
applied to purposes suitable to its habit of 
growth, it is a most beautiful plant. Nicotiana 
affinis should not on any account be omitted ; 
it is not necessary to grow a quantity of plants, 
it is true, for a few even will emit a delicious 
perfume during the latter part of the day and 
in the evening. It is easily grown, and until in 
flower, may be kept out-of-doors after being 
well rooted and fairly started into a robust 
growth. The compact growing types of Petunias, 
both single and double, should have due con¬ 
sideration treated as for bedding out, but 
retained in pots they will be found useful after 
a few pinchings to increase the number of shoots. 
These will come into flower after the Pelar¬ 
goniums have ceased to be effective towards the 
end of June or beginning of July. The 
Salpiglossis, particularly the dwarf strains, 
will prove of considerable service for autumn 
flowering in conjunction with the Helichry¬ 
sums, and may be grown under the same treat¬ 
ment. Scbizanthus retusus and the vars 
albus and Grahami make fine plants for the 
conservatory in the spring if sown later in the 
year, whilst if sown now they will flower in the 
autumn, lasting until the Chrysanthemums 
turn in. This is a half-hardy annual that should 
be more grown than it is where much flower 
has to be provided, or where easily cultivated 
plants are more essential. Ten-week Stocks are 
almost indispensable; they may be had during a 
prolonged season by sowing at intervals. The 
earliest sown seed will soon De making flowering 
plants, but a sowing now made will provide a 
supply for the summer, and one or more later dli 
will form a good succession in the autumn. For 
extra early flowering in pots the intermediates 
are the best, these being kept through the win¬ 
ter in a cold frame. The common mistake made 
with Stocks in pots is that of supplying them with 
too much water in the earlier stages of growth. 
No anxiety need be entertained as to their recover¬ 
ing their freshness after having been potted off; 
this they will quickly do without the aid of fre- 
quent dampings overhead. This attention in 
many oases would be beneficial; with Stocks it 
is otherwise. With half-hardy annuals it is 
most essential—as in the case of all annuals, in 
fact—not to overcrowd the plants in their 
earlier stages of growth in the seed-pans. A 
good start made with dwarf stocky plants will 
go a long way towards ensuring success. Such 
plants have every advantage compared with 
those of a weakly and spindly growth, the 
result of either sowing the seed too thickly or 
through deferring the first pricking off or thin¬ 
ning out, as the case may be, until it is almost 
too late to perform it. Too much warmth in 
the earliest stages is equally injurious, and ever - 
tually fatal if persisted in. Light is an all-im¬ 
portant factor in developing a substantial 
growth; so also is free ventilation when the 
plants are fairly well started on their course. 
As soon as the plants oease to be of any use 
they can be thrown away to make room for 
those of a permanent character before frost sets 
in. H. 

rails AID SHRUBS. 

PLANTING CLIMBERS IN MIXTURE. 
Thu utility and interest of planting climbers in 
mixture are not as often taken advantage of as 
might be the case. The gable ends of my cot¬ 
tage are fully garnished with Virginian Creeper, 
Aristoloohias, Jessamines, Clematis, Honey¬ 
suckles, Ivies, Tea Roses, notably Reine d Or 
and Gloire de Dijon, grown and trained in 
delightful mixture: while a massive chimney, 
clothed with broad green Ivy (Regneriana) as 
a groundwork. Aristoloohia Sipho, the chaste 
Clematis Standishi, white Jessamine, Lonicera 
aureo-reticulata. Virginian Creeper, and Rose 
RSve d'Or have thoroughly covered to the very 
top, and oompete with each other as to whioh can 
produoe the greatest charm, while the lower part 
of the cottage wall all around is furnished with 
still greater and additional variety. Berberis 
Darwini has attained the height of 15 feet or 
more, and I hope to see it yet gain the top. 
Esoallonia maorantha, Clematises of the Jack- 


mani type, semi-climbing Roses of the La France 
type, Jasminum nudiflorum, Chimonanthus fra- 
grans, Clianthus puniceus, Aloysia citriodora 
(Lemon-plant), together with broad vigorous 
patches of Tropffiolum speciosum, and the rarer, 
T. polyphyllum, Calvstegia pubescens fl.pl. 
Hops, &c., are also planted on the wall. A 
prominent part in this miniature wall decoration 
is taken by that fine old nearly evergreen Rose 
Ophirie, which occupies considerable space on 
the east wall, and nas grown right up to the 
eaves. By-the-way, this is a Rose deserving far 
more notice and extended cultivation for this 
purpose than are now accorded it. The benefit 
of this mode of planting is apparent in the 
increased and prolonged effectiveness and 
additional interest given to a wall thus treated, 
especially where wall room is limited, and as 
far as I can observe, with a common sense and 
timely thinning of shoots, &c., none of the 
subjects employed are muoh the worse for their 
associates. Of course, to keep up the vigour of 
such a medley crowd, their larder must on no 
acoount be overlooked, but be kept freely and 
often supplied with substantial and invigorating 
fare. One more word as bearing on this double 
planting, or whatever it may be termed, as 
applied to shrubs as well as climbers. A pleasing 
little feature attached to this same cottage is a 
small shrubbery thinly planted chiefly with 
spring-flowering shrubs to hide the back 
premises. This is overrun with pink Con¬ 
volvulus and Hops, which make a splendid 
autumn display, long flowering shoots, twining 
and festooning over and from shrub to shrub, 
covering the whole with a mantle of beauty. 


3816.— Thuja Lobbi.— The first week in 
April is the best month to plant this shrub, 
especially if a little attention oan be given to 
them during the summer in the way of watering 
occasionally and mulching the surface with 
2 inches of partly-decayed manure. The ground 
ought to be trenched deeply in the autumn, 
adding a little manure to the soil just under the 
surface. If possible, cover the roots when 
planting with a little decayed vegetable refuse 
or old potting soil. This may seem unnecessary, 
but any little attention like this is time well 
spent, the trees make so much better progress 
afterwards. This Thuja is not at all particular 
as to position. £5 per 100 would be a fair price 
to pay for trees 18 rnohes high, a good size for 
hedge planting.—S. P. 

-This Conifer is not expensive, and you 

could plant it in early autumn with every pros¬ 
pect of the shrub succeeding well; and the soil 
must be moderately light. T. Lobbi is one of 
the most popular of its olass, and makes good 
progress in ordinary gardens, but, like the 
majority of Conifers, does not like the neigh¬ 
bourhood of large towns. The miserable aspect 
of the shrubs in town gardens does not impress 
one with their usefulness for such positions—in 
truth, in small gardens especially, the planting 
of Conifers has been quite overdone.—C. T. 

— The cost varies according to the work 
done in transplanting. In the nurseries where 
the plants are permitted to grow without root 
disturbance they oan be bought much cheaper 
than where regularly lifted, but the untrans¬ 
planted trees would certainly die in a season 
like the present, and some of them would 
die under any circumstances; therefore price is 
no criterion of quality. Thuja Lobbi is some¬ 
times confounded with Thuja gigantea, and 
the last-named is more valuable than the trees 
sometimes sold as T. Lobbi. T. gigantea is 
comparatively scarce and dear, but good plants 
can be purchased for about 2s. 6d. each and 
upwards, according to size. They will move 
very well in early autumn. It is a very hardy 
tree and will grow anywhere.—E. H. 

3741.— Clethra arborea. —This is an ever¬ 
green, with white flowers in September. It 
should be potted in the spring, when the new 
growth is commencing, using good sandy peat 
and draining the pots well, and making the 
soil quite firm. During the season of growth 
rather liberal supplies of water are necessary, 
and even in the winter the soil ought never to 
become really dry. The plant should have a 
light and airy position at all times.—B. C. R. 

3814.— Fruits of Ohimonanthus fra- 
grans. —There is nothing unusual in this tree 
setting some of its fibers and producing seed. 
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Two years ago when thinning out an old speci¬ 
men on a wall I discovered several pods that 
had been hanging a year. The seed was sown 
and grew in a few weeks. At the present time 
there are a quantity of fruits upon some young 
plants, and a quantity of seed will doubtless be 
ripened by next winter.—A. H. 

— The recent hot and dry weather, ooupled with the 
favourable site the plant enjoys, will account for the 
f rultinsr of this shrub, whloh is unusual. This is one of the 
most charming of flowering deciduous shrubs to be met 
with, but seldom is it seen.—S. P. 

-The fruiting of this plant against a main wall is not 

a rare occurrence—at least, 1 have often seen the fruit on 
old trees.—E. H. 

-The fruiting of this plant isoertainly not aoommon 

occurrence, although seeds are occasionally seen on old 
trees.—J. O. O. 

3734.— Hollies.— Syringe them well two or 
three times every day, getting the water well 
on to the stems and old wood. At the same 
time keep them nicely moist at the roots. I 
should say the soil has been too dry. I trans¬ 
planted some in March, kept them well watered, 
and they have not lost a leaf. If you can shade 
from hot sun it will help to keep the wood 
from shrivelling.—J. C. B. 


by the path ? They should not be set too near 
it; if there is space to spare 6 feet or 8 feet will 
be a good distance for the larger growing ones, 
putting dwarfer kinds near tne path so as to 
avoid a continuous line. You can fill up vacant 
spaces with perennial plants and bulbs. Of 
evergreen shrubs, Hollies, Yews, Boxes, and 
Aucubas are good reliable kinds. Some people 
are very fond of Cypresses and Thujas, but I do 
not care for many of these alien looking trees ; 
one or two from their pyramidal shape make a 
pleasant variety. Of flowering shrubs and 
trees there is an almost endless choice. I may 
just mention Pink Hawthorns, Lilacs, Guelder 
Roses, flowering Currants, and strong growing 
Roses as suitable. You will not require many 
in a length of 30 feet, as each tree should have 
a chance of developing its characteristic beauty. 
It is very important that the soil should be well 
prepared by being dug up and enriched if it 
is poor and exhausted. If the ground at the 
end of the steps is sloped and not laid with 
turf, you should try to get it covered with rock 
plants or such things as the smaller growing 
Periwinkles and St. John’s Wort. If you have 
rock plants, they will need a few good-sized 


soil; this will soon draw out more roots and 
considerably strengthen the plants. Any stems 
that may be observed to be too dry should be 
kept syringed every day, or water may be poured 
down them from the crown of the fronds. Moss 
could also be bound round the stems from the 
soil to the top ; if this is done at this time of the 
year, it will in most cases soon be found out by 
the roots, as the keeping of it moist is not now 
so difficult as in very hot weather. This, in the 
case of some kinds, greatly assists the plants and 
adds to the vigour of the fronds, as well as to 
their numbers. It is not, I think, advisable to 
adopt it in every instance. I would not do so 
when the growth is already as much as one 
could desire ; in other cases, however, it is a 
decided help. If pursued from year to year, in 
the case of young plants the stems increase in 
height more rapidly. Those which are known 
to be troubled with scale or thrips should receive 
every attention now. When the case is a bad 
one, I would remove the fronds, if they can be 
conveniently spared, one or two at a time. 
Syringing or fumigation will destroy the thrips 
to a great extent, but the scale wants more 
getting rid of. In doing this, care should be 
taken that the insects do not fall upon other 
plants. In a few weeks’ time another examina¬ 
tion should be made, which will go a long way 
towards getting clear of them. Cibotium 
princeps and C. regale should not be kept in too 
cool a house ; they will not bear so cool a tem¬ 
perature as Dicksonia antarctica (here figured) 
or Cyatbea dealbata. C. regale is of the two 
the hardier. H. 


CHOICE FERNS. 

ChEILANTHES RADIATA AMD OTHERS. 

A SMALL frond of this plant comes to hand from 
a lady, “Miss Jen/’ asking its name and 
for some hints as to its cultivation ? The 
name is here given, but it is a plant not well 
known amongst Fern growers, although it has 
been in cultivation since 1827. It belongs to the 
Adiantopsis, established by Fee, but which is 
now reduced to a section of the above genus by 
Hooker and Smith. The frond sent is rather a 
small one, having only four radiating pinnae, 
beside the main and terminal one, but I have 
grown it with six and eight, and measuring 
8 inches across; but then the plants were 
evidently much stronger than the one in 
question. This is a beautiful Fern, which is 
widely spread over the West Indian Islands and 
also in Mexico, Caraccas, and Brazil. Conse¬ 
quently it requires to be grown in the stove, and 
the pots to be well drained, using as soil two 
parts peat, nicely chopped up with the spade, 
and one part good light turfy loam well mixed 
and made sandy. Water freely, and maintain a 
nice warm, moist atmosphere, and vou will, 
“Miss Jen,” succeed in growing this Fern 
well. The following are some of the plants 
belonging to the section Adiantopsis besides the 
one j ust mentioned— 

C. catensis : This pretty plant, as its name 
implies, comes from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is somewhat rare in cultivation with 
us, although it succeeds under a warm green¬ 
house treatment. When at its best the fronds 
are nearly a foot in height, and the pinste 
or bipinnate of twice divided, with the edges 
of the segments toothed, the colour being 
rich bright-yellow. C. H. pedata: This is a 
rare species which comes from the West Indian 


A fine Tree-Fern (Dicksonia antarctica} 


stones to keep up the earth and make little flat 
beds for them to be set in. Should the space 
at the end of the steps be left vacant, by all 
means plant a tree or creeper there. Attention 
to these little details make a great difference 
to the appearance of a places.—S. E. 


3744.— Shrub seeds from New Zea¬ 
land.— Sow the seeds at once in well-drained 
pots or pans of very sandy peat, with a little 
loam and leaf-mould. Keep them in the heated 
house, with shade from sun, and the soil always 
moderately moist. When up and well in growth, 
transfer the seedlings singly to small pots, using 
the same soil. Keep in the house for a time, 
then remove to the frame, so as to harden them 
before the winter sets in, and house again the 
end of September. —B. C. R. 

3772.— Trees. &c., for a garden path. 

—I do not think it would be satisfactory to 
plant trees to meet over the path to the house, 
or to have climbers trained to form an arcade, 
though a separate arch here and there might 
not be amiss. The trees would probably be too 
large for the place if thoy met overhead, and 
creepers if trained as proposed would require 
much attention, be unpleasantly dripping in 
wet weather, and, as you say your house is raised 
much above the path, the view from it would 
probably be upon the arches rather than through 
them. Would it not be better to wait till 

ever- 
a^ng 
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a good supply of water. On no account should 
they be allowed to suffer. This may possibly 
occur at this season of the year sooner than one 
is aware of. When there is a difficulty in 
getting sufficient water to penetrate the ball 
of earth, and the pots are crammed with 
roots, I have made holes into the soil some 
6 inches or more in depth ; these will direct 
the water more towards the central part of 
the ball if the holes are made in that direction. 
Young thriving plants will need careful looking 
after, particularly those which are begin¬ 
ning to make a stem. Some Sphagnum Moss 
should be tied around these items clo»« to the 
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must be sown on a rather rough surface of fine, 
silky loam, in extra well-drained pans. Do not 
sift the soil, or attempt to render the surface very 
level, but simply crumble the loam in the hand, 
and moisten it by soaking the pans halfway up 
in water for about half an hour. Keep them 
in a shady and “ quiet ” corner of a rather 
warm house or pit, with a moist atmosphere, 
and when neoessary dip the pans halfway up 
in water as before. As soon as the young seed¬ 
lings (which look like Moss) are well up prick 
them out into other pans or boxes in little 
clumps, and when sufficiently advanced divide 
again, and transplant them singly, finally 
transferring them to “ thumbs.” Adiantuin 
cuneatnm is the best for all ordinary purposes. 
The winter or early spring is the best time to 
sow, as at this season Moss is apt to grow and 
smother the young Ferns.—B. G. R. 


HARDY CYCLAMENS. 
Cyclamens Coum and ibericum, as well as the 
charming little hybrid Atkinsi, have bloomed 
freely in the open air. I had a bed of the 
latter, containing about a hundred plants, 
covered with the dainty little blooms, varying 
in colour from the purest white to rosy-red. I 
know of nothing more delightful in the early 
spring days than these hardy Cyclamens, so 
cnarming in form and colour. The rich-green 
of tke foliage, which in sheltered situations does 
not suffer from hard frosts, shows up the flowers 
to great advantage. C. vernum is not so showy 
as the above mentioned, and rather more deli¬ 
cate of constitution, but very pretty and worthy 
of careful culture. One of the most fragrant 
flowers I know is C. europaeum. This blooms 
in summer, and does best where it gets shelter 
from hot sun. The fragrance of this Cyclamen 
is so powerful that a plant carrying half-ardozen 
blooms will perfume a moderate-sized green¬ 
house. For this reason it is well worth growing 
in pots. These hardy Cyclamens grow freely in 
a light compost, consisting mainly of leaf-soil 
with a little loam and a liberal addition of brick 
rubble or mortar rubbish. The corms should be 
buried 3 inches or 4 inches deep, and a cosy 
nook sheltered from east and north winds should 
be chosen for them. The autumn-blooming 
C. hederaefoijum is a very hardy vigorous grow¬ 
ing species. These will thrive in almost any 
soil or situation. The white form of this is 
certainly one of the daintiest little flowers we 
have. This does very well in the Grass where 
the herbage is not very rank of growth, and it 
sucoeeds under deciduous trees. The large 
handsomely marked leaves remain In good con¬ 
dition through the hardest frosts, and thus form 
a carpet of the freshest verdure at a season 
when It Is so welcome. J. C. B. 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDE8. 

Though hardy in a few of the more favonred 
districts of this country, the Solannm in ques¬ 
tion must be, generally speaking, regarded as a 
greenhouse plant, for it is when treated as such 
that it is most effective. One thing in its favour 
as a roof or rafter plant i« that the foliage is not 
in any way dense, so that even a large specimen 
of it will not obstruct a great amount of light, 
which is in a general way a desirable feature in 
a climbing plant. At the same time the young 
shoots are rather liable to be attacked by 
aphides, and if the atmosphere is too dry, red- 
spider will quickly make its appearance and 
work havoc with the foliage. With a little 
oare, however, both these can be kept in check, 
and then this Solannm will, under suitable con¬ 
ditions, flower for months together. 1 have had 
under my observation for some time a by no 
means large plant, which has not been without 
flowers sinoe last November. Under glass espe¬ 
cially, where slightly shaded, the blooms are 
pure-white, but out-of-doors they are often 
tinged with bluish-mauve. It strikes root 
readily, and is altogether of very easy culture. 
S. jasminoides is, however, by no means the 
only climbing Solannm that ranks high as a 
flowering plant, for two or three species of great 
merit have been very attractive at Kew for the 
last few years. One of them, S. Wendlandi, is 
a bold, strong-growing climber, with clusters of 
purplish-blue blossoms, while a second species, 
8. Seaforthianum, has clusters of flowers a good 
deal like those of 8. jasminoides, except that 
they an of a pleasing shade of .pale-lilac. 
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8. pensile, the third to mention, has lanoeolate 
leaves of a very deep-green tint, and clusters of 
deep purple blossoms. All of the above, except 
S. jasminoides, require stove treatment. 
Another species is S. crispum, which is hardy in 
the specially favoured districts of this country, 
and may be treated as a wall plant in others. 
It forms a large bash, while the flowers, which 
are freely boms, are of an attractive shade of 
pale blue. This is an old plant in wardens, and 
though but little known, it is where nardy a very 
showy shrub. P. 


THE OHOROZEMAS. 

The Chorozemas, so well represented by C. 
Lowi, a variety or species with larger flowers 
than are usually found upon other species in 
this genus, are amongst the most useful of green¬ 
house plants, especially to amateurs who have 
no convenience to force plants or shrubs into 
flower. Although the Chorozemas may be 
grown into specimens large enough for exhibi¬ 
tion, so large that they can with difficulty be 
moved by two men, this is not the kind of thing 
the general public want, and even frequenters 
of exhibitions have become satiated with such 
unwieldy specimens. One can appreciate the 
skill of the cultivator who has worked well and 
patiently to bring his plants up to the highest 
standard of excellence; but the primary object 
of cultivating these specimens being to win 
prizes at flower shows, they serve their pnrpoee 
when the exhibitor has won the coveted award, 
whatever it may be, for as decorative plants for 
the greenhouse they are not to be compared to 
the smaller specimens naturally trained. One 
can safely recommend Chorozemas to amateurs 
because of their easy culture and the cheap rate 
at which the plants can be purchased. The 
leading dealers in these plants say that there is 
but little demand for them ; therefore there is 
but little encouragement to propagate a stock of 
plants. No one can complain of the attention 
now given to Orchids; they must ever com¬ 
mand admiration ; but we cannot nor ought we 
to compare one class of plants with the other. 
Orchids will do in a comparatively cool honse in 
winter, bat there must be a heated house for 
even the coolest of the Odontogloasums ; 
whereas the New Holland plants succeed well 
in a house that need not be heated except on 
sharp, frosty nights, and the dry atmosphere in 
which the plants delight in the winter season is 
pleasant for invalids, who most have air and 
exercise without being exposed to cold east 
winds. 


The culture of Chorozemas is very simple. 
Seedling plants are the best. They grow more 
freely than those propagated from cuttings, and 
make a better growth. They also grow rapidly 
when they have reached the flowering stage. 
The two main points to be attended to in their 
culture are carefnl attention to planting in the 
right kind of soil and placing them in a light, 
airy position in the house, but avoiding a con¬ 
tinuous draught of air. The potting-soil ought 
to be yellow loam, such as is found on moorland 
pastures in the vicinity of peat, and in which 
Bracken or the Brake Fern grows freely. I use 
two-thirds of light fibrous peat with this yellow 
loam, and add a good sprinkling of coarse sand 
if it is needed. The plants grow freely and 
make a mass of fibrous roots, and if repotting 
is delayed they form a compact hard mass, and 
when this has taken place it is necessary to take 
a pointed stick or, what is better, an iron skewer 
and ease out the roots a little. Good drainage 
is necessary, and over the drainage put some of 
the fibre from the turf from which most of the 
soil particles have been shaken out. In re¬ 
moving the plants from one flower-pot to 
another, an inch all round the ball of roots 
should be allowed for the new compost. As a 
rule, all these hard-wooded plants require to be 
potted firmly, aud the Chorozemas are no excep¬ 
tion. In a few words I will point out the reason 
for this firm potting. The ball of roots being a 
compact, very solid mass, if the soil was put in 
loosely the water applied after repotting would 
pass rapidly away in the new soil and scarcely 
penetrate the part containing the roots, so that 
a plant might be suffering from want of water, 
while to all intents and purposes it had been 
freely supplied. It is to obviate this evil that 
the roots are picked out a little with the afore¬ 
said skewer, so that they may the more readily 


lay hold of the new soil, and if the soil is packed 
in firmly with a wooden rammer the water ap¬ 
plied will pass through very much more slowly 
and the roots will be supplied with it. Before 
one of these plants is repotted the roots should 
be well on the moiat side to avoid giving any 
water for two or three days after repotting, 
and when it is seen that water is really needed, 
give a good supply. Most of the Chorozemas 
have 

Long slender stems, which make them 
useful to train against a wall or trellis-work; 
bat they ought also to be trained to neat sticks 
to form even a moderate-sized plant. Avoid the 
formality of balloon-shaped or any fantastic form 
other than that of a bash, which should be well 
furnished from base to apex with healthy 
flowering growths. There is no need to starve 
these plants into flower. They flower profusely 
with liberal treatment, and when the plants are 
kept too long in one pot the leaves assume a 
greenish-yellow tinge, instead of a deep full 
green. When well established a good supply of 
water is required at the roots, but some dis¬ 
cretion is needed ; the points of the fine fibrous 
roots may be injured with too much as too little 
water. The plants may be placed out-of-doors 
during the summer and autumn months, but if 
the pots are fully exposed to the sun it is well 
to lean a slate against them to prevent injury ; 
the pots would absorb the heat to such an extent 
that the roots in contact with the inner surface 
would be positively burned. When out-of-doors 
they should also be sheltered from violent 
winds, which would overturn even a moderate- 
sized specimen ; a stoat stick should be driven 
into the ground at the side of each pot, so that 
plant and flower-pot may be both made secure. 
They must not be left out so late in the autumn 
as to become saturated with cold rains. J. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTE8. 

To advise as to the best materials to employ for 
the most effective, and at the same time the 
most tasteful display in the flower garden is by 
no means an easy task, as so much depends on 
the tastes to be gratified, natural surroundings, 
style and formation of bed or border, and many 
other things. There are certain flower gardens, 
scores of little beds perhaps enclosed by Box 
edgings, and with tiny gravel walks running 
between them, with which it is almost impos¬ 
sible to deal satisfactorily. The demand is 
generally that each bed shall be independent 
of its neighbour, and under such circumstances 
it is a very difficult matter to blend and 
harmonise colours. Neither can satisfactory 
results be gained by filling such gardens with 
herbaceous plants; the latter never look at 
home in small formal beds, whether .these form 
part of a running border or of some intricate 
design. In offering a few suggestions as to 
summer planting, I may say at the outset that 
they are applicable to what is now the favourite 
type of flower garden, the herbaceous border, 
and beds on turf. It should be the aim to fill 
any vacant spaces in the herbaceous borders for 
the summer with those things that seem most 
in touoh with the permanent inmates. A few 
Tall things for the back are free-flowering 
Pompon Dahlias, the useful bright yellow single 
Helianthus, a few clumps of Prince’s Feather 
and of summer-flowering Chrysanthemums, or if 
there is already an abundance of flowering plants 
in the background, the summer introductions may 
consist of such fine-foliaged plants as Solanum 
giganteum, Wigandia, Ferula, Cannabis gigan tea, 
Ferdinandia eminens, and a few Cannes. Bare 
spots in the front of such borders may be filled, 
in addition to as many Carnations and Violas 
as there may be to spare, with Cuphea platy- 
oentra, Gazania splendens, Diplacus glutinosos, 
a clamp or two of Heliotrope, pegging the latter 
once to keep it dwarf, ana also a few blocks of 
the best of the scented Pelargoniums. In the 
arrangements in the flower-garden for beds on 
tnrf, the gardener has, as a rule, to adapt his 
planting to the tastes and requirements of his em¬ 
ployer ; in one place plenty of bright colour most 
be the predominating feature; in another, sub¬ 
tropical work ; in another, plenty of large bold 
plants, as big specimen Fuchsias, Ivy-ieaved 
Pelargoniums, and the like; in another, carpet 
bedding either by the employment of the 
dwarfest of plants or by the judicious blending 
of bright colours in foliage as would be repre- 
Original from 
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sen ted, for instance, by the bronze and tricolor 
Pelargonium! and Coleus Verschaffelti. Of 
many 

New ideas that have come in of late years 
to improve our floral arrangements, one of the 
best was the introduction of a minimum of 
tall, graceful, or large, well-flowered plants 
on a awarfer carpet of flower or foliage. In¬ 
stances of such planting will be found in 
Abutilon marmoratum with purple Petunias, 
Fuchsia Abundance with silvery Centaureas, 
Rose of Castile, or one of the Cornellissen type 
of Fuchsia with purple Violas, Nicotiana 
affinis with scarlet Pelargoniums or Verbenas, 
and white Marguerites with pink Pelar¬ 
goniums. In all the above arrangements the 
dot plants are given first, and may be planted 
with a sparing or more lavish hand in propor¬ 
tion to the size of bed or border. The brilliant 
or glowing Begonias in scarlet, crimson, or 
pink shades are all the better, especially if the 
flowers are heavy and have a tendency to 
droop, for the introduction amongst them of a 
few lighter, taller, and more graceful plants. 
The striped Japanese Maize is sometimes used, 
but this is a trifle stiff and formal, and I cer¬ 
tainly prefer the variegated Ribbon Grass, the 
Sweet Tobacco, or even a few well-grown 
plants of Eucalyptus globulus or citriodora. 
Beds of Verbenas can be relieved in a similar 
manner. 

Mixed beds, in whioh two given plants 
are used in about equal proportions, are 
also still in favour, and very pretty 
and effective if the colours are nicely 
blended and the arrangement is not too 
stiff and formal. Pelargoniums Flower 
of Spring and West Brighton Gem, with 
respectively Lobelia cardinalis and the silver 
variegated Fuchsia, the silvery Centaureas and 
Cinerarias with Heliotropes or Verbena venoea, 
thin lines of bedding Beet or Begonia Worthiana 
running irregularly through a carpet of dwarf 
Ageratum, are a few instances of such planting, 
the size of plants again to be regulatea in pro¬ 
portion to size of bed. A few large specimen 
Fuchsias, Ivy and other Pelargoniums, and 
Heliotropes a^e not out of place even in small 
flower gardens; they may be plunged on turf or in 
small beds, and in the latter case could have a 
dwarf carpet of flower or foliage to show to 
advantage against the several colours. There 
are very few, if any, of the foregoing plants 
that are not to be had easily either from reed 
or cuttings, and are therefore within the reach 
of all who have a little glass. Of many other 
things that enter sometimes largely into the 
flower-garden arrangements, such, for instance, 
as the half-hardy Dracaenas, Palms, and Aralias, 
it is not necessary to write; they are not every - 
body*s plants, and as such do not come within 
the scope of the present notes. E. 


RUliBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and anewcrs' arc inserted in 
Oavloss iso free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on. 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The. name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unaneicered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt if their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query/ replied to, and our readers icill greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seclc assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbnino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3876.— Candytuft-— Is perennial Candytuft beat 
raised from seed or from cuttings ? Will cuttings root in 
the open air?—0. N. P. 

8877. — American Bellbind.— Will any of your 
readers kindly inform me if this la the same plant as our 
Bine-weed or Wild Con volvulus ?—J. K. 

8878. — Oaloeolarla rugosa-— Is Calceolaria rugoea 

the shrubby Oaloeolarla as used for bedding f I find seed I 
offered in a (catalogue, and (should (like (to propagate it. 
—O. N. P. .■ > | i 
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8879. —Lawn-tennia-oourt.— will anyone kindly tall 
me how to make a cinder or gravel lawn-tennis-oourt? 
How muoh cinder or gravel required, and probable cost ?— 
G. Grbsson. 

8880. —Campanula pyramidal is, dec.— Should be 
glad to know best treatment of Campanula pyramidal is 
and Lopbospermum aoandens; also if both are hardy 
perennials ?— Stainton. 

3881. — Cape '* Geraniums." -Will someone 

kindly give directions for culture of Cape “ Geraniums ?” 
I am just starting with some cuttings? Will they live in 
an unheated house through the winter ?—D. K. W. 

3882. —Creeper for a wall —Will someone kindly 
recommend a very quick growing Creeper that fastens 
itself to a wfill without Bailing to grow up a house-wall 
facing south-west, to cover up the brickwork ?— Stainton. 

8883.—Doronioum.—In our park there is a lovely 
plant, Doronioum austriaoum. Is this anything like 
Doronioum Harpur-Crewe ? I am going to grow 
Doronicums and should like a few hints thereon.— 
C. N. P. 


8881.— Double Petunias.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how to grow Double Petunias? I have half aAocen 
plants in 4-inoh pots. I want to have them reedy for 
ehowing in August, and would like to know of a few 
named ones ?— Hall. 

3886. —Treatment of young Vines.—I have a 
few young Vines whioh I have raised from eyes put in last 
January; they are about 16 inches high, and have shoots 
at every joint from an inch to two inches long. 8bould 
these side-shoots be stopped ?—F. H. 

3886.— Substitute for rotten manure.— I have 
no means of procuring rotten manure. I shall be glad to 
know if I can use freeh horse droppings instead? I can 
use manure-water thus made for Palms. Lilies, and plants 
in a conservatory generally.— Stainton. 

8887.— Oleanders, dfcc.—I shall be glad to know if 
Oleanders, Aaaleas, Genistas, and Myrtles, can be put out 
now into open ground ; also if the pots should be buried or 
plants should be removed from them? Should plants 
generally be buried in their pots.— Stainton. 

388a— Asparagus culture.— Will someone kindly 
Inform me how to grow good Asparagus ? I have old beds 
and young ones whioh are given plenty of manure, salt, 
Ac., and contain the largest kinds of the plants, but the 
result is the same every year—vis., long thin stalks.— 
Scotia. 


8880.—Lilies of the Valley not flowering.— 
Will someone kindly inform me why my Lilies of the Valley 
have not flowered this year ? They are fine healthy plants, 
bat in rather a sunny position. They have plenty of leaves, 
but no flowers. They have flowered in previous years.— 
Pbbsbvbrando. 


8890. -Scented Pelargonium.— I find in a seed 
catalogue Pelargonium odoratJseima also Pelargonium 
rose- scented. Whioh of tbeee two Is the ootnmon soented 
leaf " Geranium f’ I want to raise from seed, ss I cannot 
buy outtings at 'anything like a low prioe, and I want a 
considerable quantity.—0. N. P. 

8891. — Madonna Lilies.— Will someone kindly tell 
me why the leaves of the White Madonna Lilies, after 
growing in a flourishing state for six or seven weeks, 
suddenly seem to take a blight of whioh enclosed leaves are 
a sample? The bulbs were planted last August twelve¬ 
month in a little sand, 2 inches deep.—L. D. E. 

3892. —Treatment of Smilaxes.—Will someone 
kindly tell me what treatment they require ? I have 
several seedlings about 2 inches high, and should be glad 
to know what soil and size pots to put them in. Do they 
require heat, or would they do in a conservatory without 
heat, and that is shaded during the day ?— Malvina. 

3893. —Mildew on Vines.— I shall be glad to know 
how to treat Vines (Black Hamburgh and Buckland’ 
Swietwater) whioh are much mildewed? Being in a 
cool-house, they are wily now blooming. May sulphur be 
applied to leaves and stems in this stage, or will it be 
productive of rust later on ? Pull instructions will much 
obligs.—B abkbia. 

3894. — A leaky pond.— I have puddled a pond by 
putting 7 inches oi day in it well worked up, but I find 
the water gets through. 1 may ray the day was put in 
all at onoe by throwing in as haid as possible, after which 
it was smoothed over, snd the water let in at onoe. will 
someone kindly tell me where I was wrong? The bottom 
of tbe pond was rammed very hard.—A oxa. 

3896.— Ivy and Grass-- Is it too late to out back the 
Ivy on my house ? It needs outtlng badly, and the ladders 
are there now. If I have to put it off I must go to the 
expense and trouble of hiring long ladders. Oan I do 
anything to make the Grass grow close round the trunk of 
a large Oak-tree on my lawn ? At present the ground is 
bare within 4 or 6 feet of the trank ?—J. B. P. 


3896. — Ydung Myrtle*.—I have some young Myrtles 
raised from cuttings four years ago, which disappoint me 
in showing no bloom. They are healtby-looking, and full 
of growth, kept in a greenhouse, except during the 
warmest part of summer, when they stand out-of-doors to 
assist in ripening wood for blossoms, which, however, do 
not come. Gan any reader kindly help?— Down East. 

8897.— Roses for a wall.— Will someone kindly ad vise 
me, through Gardbnino, what kind of Roees to plant 
out now against a wall with a south aspeot T I have a Glolre 
de Dijon on the same wall doiDg splendidly. Will some- 
one also tell me what kind of onoioe Roses would do well 
in my greenhouse, south-east aspect ? I want to put one 
against the wall and others in pots (not heated).— 
Bournemouth. 

3898.—Seedling Pelargoniums. — Nearly two 
years ago I sowed some seeds of Pelargoniums, from 
which I nave now several healthy plants of each, mixed 
varieties Zonal and Regal, in 5-inoh pots. I thought that 
possibly some of them may have bloomed last season, but 
they did not, nor do they seem likely to flower this time ; 
yet the plants seem healthy, but some are stronger than 
others. I should be glad to kuow how to get them to 
flower ?-F. M. J 

8899.—Arrangement of a greenhouse.— I have 
R span-roofed greenhouse, 14 feet by 80 test long, divided 
into two sections, one of these, 10 feet long, used as a 
stove, and the other, 20 feet long, Is used as an ordinary 


green h ouse. I propose now to add a three-quarter span 
house, 15 feet long by 10 feet 6 Inches wide, and shall be 

( ;Lad of any suggestions as to tbe best mode of utilising 
t, and as to internal arrangement ? I thought it would 
do best for a oool-house?— Bootu London. 

8900.—Mushrooms.—Will someone kindly give me 
some advice under the following: Some few weeks ago I 
made a Mushroom-bed, in the usual way, of fresh hone- 
droppings, after the usual preparation of aame. Have 
spawned tbe bed post six weeks now, and there ia no sign 
of Mushrooms at all, but there is some kind of stuff coming 
up all over the beds which I cannot understand. I should 
be glad if someone aould tell me the cause ? Tbe soil wss 
sifted, and perfectly olean, and the spawn wss from one 
of the largest seed firms in England.— Gardener. 

8901.— An enemy to the Auricula.—For some 
years past I have been muoh pestered with a leaf roller, a 
speoies of Tortrlx which on every opportunity attaoks and 
destroys the heart of the Auricula here. This is tbe month 
when it first appears, and continues its ravages for some 
time into the month of June. Will some experienced and 
extensive growers of this plant kindly say if they are 
so troubled ? The larvaB is blackish in colour, sometimes it 
is of a reddish tint, and when full grown about half an 
inoh, or may be a little more in length. Even when the 
plants are protected the pest finds Its way through the 
ventilators of tbe frame or house in whioh the plants are 
kept.— F. M. Kkxdbrdixb. 

3902.— Chrysanthemums cutting down.—I 
have this week potted about 100 plants of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums into 12-inch pots, not having a smaller sixe at 
command. They were stopped when they were about 
5 inches high ; some of them I have not stopped, and these 
have now one single stem 1 foot high ; those I stopped 
have three or four shoots on each plant—viz , Soleil 
Levant, Etoile de Lyon, Condor, Ac. Those that I have 
left to one single stem are Avalanche. Puritan, Mme. De 
Sevin, Ac. I see an article in Gardbnino, April 16th, on 
the culture of Dwarf Chrysanthemums by “ E. M.,” who 
speaks of a system of cutting down when they are in their 
second sized pots, 6 inches. I am wishful to know if I oan 
out my plants down now with safety, or shall I allow them 
to grow with three or four shoots to a stem, with a 
certainty of their being dwarf and producing large blooms ? 
—Anxious. 

8903.—Building a conservatory-— I »*» erecting 
a villa, at the end of which 1 purpose putting up a lean-to 
conservatory. The bath-room is over the hall. I am 
thinking of getting sufficient beat for the conservatory by 
carrying the hot-water pipe through the place (the con¬ 
servatory) on its way to the bath-room, with a duplicate 
pipe, whioh would not go into the conservatory, for use in 
summer, when the place would not require any artificial 
heat Can anyone kindly inform me if this Is, in his opinion, 
practicable ? Or does anyone know of any plaoe or places 
where it acts? Personally, I have confidence that it will 
act, as the hot-water would always be circulating through 
the pipe, and, in addition, there would be warmth from 
the two flues at that end of the house. I oould have an 
oil -lamp for frosty nights. The aspect Is south east. I 
shall be glad of an opinion in the next issue.— 
J. Robinson. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to of ex additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

3904. —Imported Odontoglossuma(Z?.).—Well, it 
is rather late to think of stalling Odonioglomums just 
brought home from their native country, nowever, if 
you have some in this state, although late, they may be 
potted in tbe same mould that I have before advised you 
to use for these plants. Keep them oool and shaded, and 
the atmosphere in a nice moist condition.— M. B. 

3905. —Oattleya aurea (B ).— 1 This plant flowers at 
once from the sheai h mode, and before Mie growth is made 
up, and this kind should not be rested before flowering, 
but immediately after flowering is pan it requires to be 
kept oool and dry, in order to prevent its growing again 
before spring.—M. B. 

890&— Cattleya Victoria Reginas (B.).-i do 
not know bow ibis speoies does send up its flowers, but if 
you have a plant with a sheath in the autumn 1 should 
treat it kindly. Keep the plant In a fair temperature and 
nice and moist, but do not let it get too wet, and the 
bloom will push up all in good time. C. Alexandras treat 
in the same manner.—M. B. 

8907.—The Meadow Rue.— Jontn says what is 
tbe name of this plant, and how grown ? Well, there is 
a host of ipeoies and varieties of tbe Thalictrum, which ia 
the generic name of these plants ; but many of the kinds 
are grown in our gardens, and the foliage is out and used 
instead of Maiden-hair Fern, whioh they muoh resemble, 
and for this I should reoommsnd you T. minus. They 
may be grown in the open air in any good garden soil, 
chiefly loamy.—J. J. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to' the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Naming trait.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size of tbo same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino Illustrated, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plant*-— Clawton.— Yellow form of 

I.ilium canadense.- England. — Not recognised.- 

Oliver Coumley. —1, Saxifrage ceratophylla. 2 and ", 

Not recognised. 4, Fabiana imbrioata. - Mrs. 

Bush. — A Thaliotrum species. - J. Beatly. — 

I, Davallia decora. 2, Asplenium lucidum. 3, ABplenium 

Hookerianum. 4, Phlebodium sporodocarpun\ - 

J. Drummond. — 1, Lalia oinnabarina. 2, Cattleya 
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ordinary form. 8, Oattleya Mendeli, stood variety. 

4, < idontoglossum Boezli album.- W. D.— Quite un- 

recognisable.- H. Phillips.—I, Oattleya intermedia. 

2, Laelia Bootbiana. 8. Oattleya Moeein. 4, Odonto- 

irlos^um oitroemum. 6, Odontogloeeum gloriosum.- 

D. R. IK.—Lady Fern ('Athyrium Kilix fcemina).—5. G. 
—1, Diplacua glutinosus 2, Send in flower. 3, Aralia 
Sieboldi. 4 and 5, Send in flower. 6, Aspidistra lurida 
variegata. 

Catalogues received.— Wholesale Catalogue of 

Seeds. Messrs. Kelwav and Sons, Langport.- Dahlias, 

Begonias , <Lc. Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 

Tottenham, London, N.- Turnip Seeds, <bo. Messrs. 

Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, Scotland. 


BIRDS. 


ZEBRA FINCHES. 

In a recent issue a query was asked relative to 
Zebra Finches and their nesting, and as the 
question is a peculiar one, and no answer to it 
io forthcoming in the few publications which 
exist treating on foreign Finches, the following 
particulars may be found acceptable not only to 
“ Herbert B Baring,” but to other readers of 
the Bird notes. For some years now I have kept 
all the ordinary kinds of foreign Finches, to study 
their habits, food, Ac., and the chances of 
breeding them. With one exception, the Zebra 
Finch has the greatest desire to nest. When 
first bought, newly imported, the birds are 
shabby, and in poor plumage, evidently weik 
from the long voyage, and bad food and ventila¬ 
tion. The first thing they appreciate when put 
into a nice cage is the fresh, coarse gravel, of 
which they pick up quantities. After a few days 
they begin to plume themselves, and take a 
daily bath until they are in perfect condition, 
not a feather out of place. If possible, where 
nest-boxes or Cocoa-nut-husks are provided, the 
Zebra Finches choose one, after having inspected 
every hole and corner of the aviary, and to it 
they carry every blade of Grass or feather they 
can get hold of, and continue from time to time 
to take fresh building material until the eggs 
are laid, when building ceases for a week or so 
only. The nesting or sleeping box must be of 
sufficient si/.a to permit of both birds having 
plenty of room in it, for until after the first egg 
is laid both birds share the nest, and even then 
when incubation is proceeding they frequently 
go in and out, or are both inside at once. 
The eggs are small, white, and semi-transparent. 
When about to lay the hen utters frequent 
squeaks and seems excited and fidgety ; she 
should have plenty of green food, Chickweed. 
and flowering Grass, and besides this fresh 
gravel. Shell gravel and some chalk freshly 
pounded every day and flung into the cage, of 
this both she and the cock will eat quantities. 
The number of eggs vary ; thHy are laid each 
morning between 0 a.m. and 10 a.m. The hen 
appears puffy and inclined to sleep. Both birds 
are so much in and out of the nest that it is 
difficult to tell when there are eggs, and if the 
nest is examined the birds will purposely throw 
out or peck the eggs. Evidently “ H. B. 
Baring ” owed his lack of success to unfertile 
eggs. I have been told, and from experience am 
inclined to believe it, that without a daily 
Bupply of flowering Grass, Zebra Finches will 
never rear young. This important item he does 
not enumerate as having given to his birds. 
When the young are hatched, the cock will eat 
groedily of any soft food, although the young 
aro principally reared on semi-digested seed. 
Two days after hatching the young bird first 
utters its curious cry for food, and if attention 
is paid about 9.30. a.m , it will be clearly 
heard, or about half an hour after the daily 
resh seed and water has been put into the cage. 
Incubation lasts 10 dajs from the time the egg 
is laid and another fortnight elapses before 
the youDg bird leaves the nest when it is fully 
fledged. They come out daily in the same suc¬ 
cession the eggs were laid, and are fed by the 
father till six weeks old, long after the hen has 
begun to sit on another batch of eggs. The 
cock sits most of the day, and the hen all night. 
When nesting Zebra Finches are somewhat 
spiteful to other occupants of an aviary, and 
allow no interference with their nests or its 
vicinity. When once acclimatised they seem as 
hardy and prolific as Canaries, but the hen fre¬ 
quently dies from weakness or chill, from too 
prolonged laying. Yet so devoted are these 
little Finches that it is cruel to separate the 
sexes. Castor-oil is the only safe remedy, and 
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I have frequently saved the life of an egg-bound 
hen by applying it, and then turning her loose 
in the aviary again. After a severe case of egg¬ 
binding a hew does not attempt to lav for some 
time. My advice to “Mr. Baring ” would be 
to let his birds alone, give them a Cocoa-nut- 
husk to build in, with fresh heads of the same 
flowering Grass found in every garden. This 
they will eat as well as build with; also give 
fresh green caterpillars if they will eat them. 
Unless his birds have been quite three months 
in England, breeding is not likely to be 
successful. Never give ante’-eggs, as they 
stimulate and excite the birds so much that 
they destroy their eggs at once, and if they have 
young birds may even desert them in the mad 
efforts to nest again. Laving commences about 
ten days or a fortnight after pairing, but there 
seems no rule for this. For soft food I used the 
penny packets of Hartz Mountain, or similar 
food, but the birds never touched it until over¬ 
whelmed by the hard work of having to feed a 
nestful of little birds. Zebra Finches will pair 
with a hen of any species, so desirous are they 
of nesting; and one cock Zebra Finch, in an 
aviary, is invaluable as a foster-father to any 
little birds who will accept his attentions. They 
will also hatch and rear other bird’s eggs. I 
feed them on Canary and White Millet, this 
latter being more nourishing than the dark, dry 
Indian Millet. Any small garden or Grass- 
seeds they will eat are also wholesome for 
them. It is dangerous to allow them to breed 
in cold or catchy weather. To prevent their 
doing so, interfero with their nest and pull out 
the lining, Ac. Emma Kliz-Thoyts. 

"Gardening Illustrated" Montnly Parts.- 

Price bd .; poet free, Sd. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this form, the 
coloured plates are beet preserved, and it te most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, Is. 6d.; post free, 1«. Ud. Complete set of volumes of 
Tub Oardsn/mdi Us commencement to end of 1892. forty • 
two mis., price, cloth, JdO 12 j . 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 

London: 97, 8oiUhn.mvtnn-*tr*ea.. Strand. W.C 


EVERYONE WHO HAH A GARDEN, UKEtfNHoUHB 
OB WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By Q. H. WITS, F.R.A.S., F.C.8. TrinUy Col., Dublin. 
Contain* full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crop* of vegetable* may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to hear in abundance. Selection* from 
Hundreds of Tertlmonials. Poet free from 
JAKIMAN * O ULVIR. Printers. Herefor d. 

THE 

CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories. 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kina 
of fuel, and cannot bum hollow. 

Bole Makers: 

NIWSUM, WOOD, * DYSON, 

BEE8TON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application 



ORCHID PEAT. 

PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10s. per look ; 5 for 47*. fid. 
SELECTED, In blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sock; 5 for 
37s. fkL SECOND QUALITY. 5s. oer sack; 8 for 22s. fid. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendron*, 
Ferns, 4*. per sack; 5 for 18*.: and 3s. rer sack: 5 for 12 b. fid. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2*. fid. per sack: 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST. 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s. All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Special term* to the Trade. For Prioe List apply to— 
The Forester. Jovdsn w«M. 


TAMWUhl'il fihi) rioo im o^.w. 

A yelts, and youn^ boar*. Pure pedigree bred, ■ <■jngl) 


recommended a* 


md young boar*. Pure pedigree bred, ■ -rjngl) 
od a* good baoon pigs, also for crossing \ a pose* 
full particular* on application u»— 8**LIKF, 


Mane* Si O 


GETTING, Tanned and Waterproof, r.f all 
Tv kinds, for garden purposes. Cheapest house in the 
Trade. Write for samnles and prioes before order ag else¬ 
where. Numerous Testimonial*.—HP AS HETT A CO., Net 
Manufacturer*, Lowe*toft._ 


SPECIALITIES FOR GARDEN, Ac.— BLUE 

^ CLOTH CAPES, Strap and Buckle, impervious to wet, 
3a. lid each. BLACK OILSKIN CAPES. Strap and Buckle, 
impervious to wet, 3«. lid. each. GENUINE NAVY 
SHOES (cost double) 3*. lid. ALL WOOL ARMY BLAN¬ 
KETS. large size. 2a. 3d. ARMY BELL TENTS, 10 feet 
high, with Peg*. Rope*, Pole. Ac., complete, 17a. 6d.—WM. 
M'K>BE k CO., Lauderdale Buildiuga, Alders^ate, London 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats ; garden landscapes ; 
picturesque trees ; plants, hardy and tender: 
Ferns ; Roses; cut flowers, prettily arranged; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seats and Gardens. —A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This scries may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, rears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., or 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize oi Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
oi best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
aie such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not he arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should he plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, harrows, watering- 
pots, rakes, hoes , rollers, and other implements t 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind, 
also labels, especially those made of zine (which 
should be removed when the photograph is 'being 
taken), and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low dotonfor such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by Jj inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of cither the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to quest ion. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The JSditc r is to have the right 
of engraving andpub.ishingany of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on albumenized paper 
arc preferred for engraving. 

Srcond .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of ^uch photograph. 
This is very important. 

TniRD.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Qmwkuiso Illustratkd, 
87, Southamp ton-street, Covsnt-garden, London, W.C., 
and marked ''Photographic CompetitionAll com¬ 
petitors wishing their photographs returned, if not 
successful, must enclose postage stamps of sufficient value 
for that purpose. 
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Aspens <>■ culture .. 199 
Beconia Oloire de Soeenx 199 
B*U-bin» or Bindweed, 
American .. ..191 

Bell-Bowers as window- 

plants .194 

Oaloeolarla ragoaa .. 190 
Oampeaula pyramldalls 190 

Candytuft.189 
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Climbers on ireei .. 193 

Ohrj southern turf blooms 

for show.187 

Chrymo them urns, out- 
ting down .. .187 

Chrrianvhemums, early- 
flowering .. .. 187 

Oojeerratory ..188 

Conserratory. building a 198 
Creeper for a wall .. 194 
j Oyprlpedium instgne .. 197 
! Doroolcum* .. .. 190 

1 Fernerio, hardy . .. 191 
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Frames .188 

Fruit garden .. 183 
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Garden work .. 188 
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Smilaxes, treatment of 196 
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Vines, treatment of 
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R, ek's work, theooming >83 
Window gardening .. 188 


0HRY8ANTHBMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS FOR SHOW. 
However well the bloomi of Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved in particular, may be cultivated, if 
they be placed upon the exhibition stands as 
grown there will be but little ohanoe of their 
owners gaining premier positions i«. the leading 
oontesta. The would-be prize winner, then, 
ahonld become the possessor of a pair of strong 
steel forceps with a good grip to pull out ill- 
formed ana superfluous floreta, also bone tweezers 
for placing the latter in an even manner. These, 
with a supply of cups and tubes, can be pur- 
ohaaed from any specialist in this popular 
autumn flower. A good time to make a start 
is when the bloom is about & quarter open, for 
even at this stage a floret may decay or come 
in form like a quill; others may reflex instead 
of incurve. Promptly remove all such, and it 
may be necessary to just look over all of the 
show flowers every second or third day until 
folly out. The largest kinds—Queen of Eng¬ 
land being a good example—require the most 
work. These sometimes form a far greater 
nnmbsr of petals that can possibly develop. 
Thin them out as the bloom is expanding on the 
plant. When about three parts open, the centre 
may be a confused mass of embryo florets. It 
is well here to auite clear these out (also the 
yellow disc which forms in some) carefully, but 
leaving a hollow part half an inch or so in 
diameter. Room is thus given for the rest to 
fully extend, and the centre of the bloom is 
built up with petals large and of fine texture. 
Finish in this part of a bloom is important, the 
top or point being the first to arrest the eye. 
The variety Princess of Wales is a capital type 
of another class. The defect most noticed here 
is a tendency to produce petals shorter than 
the bulk; remove these with the forceps as the 
flower opens. 

The Japanese sorts need very little of this 
polling-out process, but the opening of many of 
them is improved by an occasional tap, which 
is generally enough to loosen the entwined 
florets and make room for others that may be 
poshing forward. Tie the blooms in an upright 
position if inclined to be top-heavy, and do not 
cut a flower thinking it will open and keep 
better in water, but, instead, wnen fully ont, 
remove plant and all to a semi-dark ana dry 
room until a day or two previous to the show. 
Begin the final operation of arranging the 
petals in good time, so that it may be done if 
possible by daylight, and also that it may not be 
hurried. I am quite satisfied of this (provided, 
of oourse, the flowers have been well grown, for 
a bad specimen cannot be manipulated into a 
good one), that the more time one spends on the 
Incurved blooms the longer will the judges, as 
well as the public, linger around them. I am 
told that a very skilful exhibitor of the incurved 
Chrysanthemum occasionally gives from three 
to four hoars to a single bloom. If a stand of 
twenty-four were each to require this amount 
of time, simple arithmetic will show how many 
days before a show we are to oommenoe. I 
think, however, the above is a little wide of 


the mark. There are well-known cups and 
tubes, such as Beckett’s, Jameson's, Walker's, 
and so on. Bnt the fault of these—at least, 
for incurved blooms—is that the hole where the 
stem goes through is so large that it is very 
difficult to fasten the blooms in tightly. For 
this reason I prefer the old wooden cup, similar 
in shape to an egg-cup. It is vexing after a 
journey to find the blooms loosened, aud the 
work of placing the petals obliged to be done 
again. Whichever appliance is used, cut the 
flower with a long stem, so that it may be con¬ 
veniently bandied, and after passing it through 
the hole of the cup, fix the same, but not too 
tightly at first. Then holding the bloom as 
near as possible upside down in one hand, place 
each petal, starting at the centre, in a position 
running to this latter point. Steel or bone in¬ 
struments can be need, and what is very desir¬ 
able is a light touch, damage to the tender 
petals being easily accomplished. If the egg- 
shaped cup be used, other appendages are the 
tube to hold water aud a piece of zinc, called 
a telescope, to take the cup at one end and the 
tube at the other, io that the bloom may 
be raised or lowered at will. The Japanete 
varieties with long drooping flowers require very 
little preparation, and in nearly all cases look 
best shown as grown. Do not use wires, oards, 
or the like to make all the blooms appear larger, 
thus getting diameter at the expense of depth, 
this last being an important point in a good 
flower. 

Freshness and brightness of the colours are 
often lost sight of by those who start exhibit¬ 
ing. They too often choose only those blooms 
which possess extra size, and wonder why 
smaller ones have gained the prize. Stands 
well painted of a deep-green colour and nioely 
varnished tend to give a rich appearance to the 
blooms. The present standard size is 24 inches 
by 18 inches, o inches high at the back and 8 
inches in front, to hold a dozen blooms. The 
same s : ze is U9ed for all classes. This season, 
however, will st e the last of such small boards 
in the case of the Japanese flowers, it being 
settled, I think, by all the more important 
societies that the new aiza for these giants shall 
be 23 inches in length, 21 inches wide, 8 
inohes high at back, and 8 inches in front. 
The change will give 1 inch more between each 
bloom, and the extra height at the back of the 
stand will throw the flowers forward and make 
it easier to see those in the back lines. 
Whatever kind of box is employed to convey 
these stands of blooms to the exhibitions, a 
detail worth remembering is the necessity of 
fixing everything—tabes, stands, and so on—as 
firmly as possible; then a little shaking will not 
do the blooms any harm. Blooms of menrved, 
Anemone-flowered, or true reflexed all look 
well, arranged about 2 inohes clear of the 
stands. This position assists the judges, who 
can thus see every part of a bloom. The blend¬ 
ing of colours will be done according to indi¬ 
vidual taste, but in this, as in other details, not 
a point should be lost. H. 

B&rly-flowerlng Chrysanthemums. 
—A charming section is known as the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, whose time of 


blooming is about mid-September, aud muat cot 
be confounded with annual Chrysanthemums, 
raised each year from seed for the enrichment of 
the border. One fault again&t these herbaceous 
kinds is a want of variety in the colour of the 
flowers, bub with the acquisition of new kinds, 
this blemish is gradually disappearing. The 
best is Mme. Deagrange, that beautiful Japanete 
variety, produciog wreaths of bloom in the late 
September days, and very easy to grow, whilst 
its sports, C. Wermig, and such forms as Mrs. 
Hawkins may also be made note of If ouly one 
kind can begrownchoose Mme. Dergranges, c ulli- 
vatingit in pots and planting it freely in the border 
or bed. Guetave Grunerwald (silvery-white, 
tinted with rose), La Vierge (white), Lyon 
(purple), Flora (yellow), Vice-President Hardy 
(golaen, edged with rosy crimson), Alfred 
Fieurot (lilac-rose, which passes to white), 
Mme. Jolivart (white), Mona. Pynaert vanGeert, 
(yellow, with reddish stripes on the florets), 
Nanum (white), Anataais (magenta), Frederick 
Marronet (bronze), Mme. Pioool (rose-purple), 
aud Mme. Charvin (rosy-violet) are all of great 
beauty. A very simple way of growing these 
early-flowering kinds is to strike the cuttings 
in the month of February. Keep them sturdy 
by stopping the shoots about twice. Pot on the 
cuttings into 5 inch pots, and when all fear of 
frosts is over plant them out into the positions 
they are to oooupv, where they may remain for 
years if so desired, with just a little covering of 
coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse in the event 
of very severe weather. Daring the summer 
give water if the weather is very dry. Tie the 
shoots to stakes to prevent injury from winds, 
and do not stop them, but simply aim at getting 
a profusion of flowers. A few good roots put 
in now even will flower in the autumn.—T. 

8902. — Cutting: down Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — 41 Anxious” has made a mistake in 
placing the plants singly in 12-inch pots, which 
size is much too large. Two plants in each pot 
would have been much more advisable in every 
respect. If extra large blooms are required the 
plants not topped should be allowed to grow 
with one single stem until they make their first 
natural break, which will be shortly, and which 
is the result of the formation of a flower-bud 
in the point of growth checking the latter for a 
time. Remove at once the flower-bud and select 
three of the strongest shoots near the point of 
the plant, pinching out all others. Those 
selected should be tied to a stake in the centre 
loosely, yet firmly. In time a flower-bod will 
form in the point of each shoot; if this takes 
plaoe at the right time from that bud the flower 
on each will develop. The varieties named, as 
at present untopped, are naturally of a dwarf 
habit. Marie de Sevin is not a large-flowering 
kind, as flowers go nowadays, but it makes an 
excellent bosh, therefore I should advise it to 
be treated as one. Those that were stopped and 
have now three or four shoots to each 1 should 
advise they be stopped again twice, when 
five inches of new growth is made after each 
topping. Afterwards allow the shoots to grow 
away at will; the result of snch plants will be 
abundance of flowers for cutting; the plants 
under this method of treatment ought not to be 
more than 4 feet high when in bloom.—E. M. 
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GARDEN WORK * 


Conservatory. 

Luoulla gratissima it a very handsome winter-flowering 
shrub. It is not often seen in a good condition in a pot; 
but it it very easy to manage if planted out in a good bed 
of peat and loam, either as a spreading bush or trained 
over a wall. If treated as a bush in the border the knife 
should be used freely in spring, and if the position is a 
fairly light one every young shoot that breaks away if 
encouraged to grow freely will carry a large cluster of 
rose-coloured fragrant flowers In November or later. Weak 
soot-water may be given onoe a week when the plants are 
making growth, and again when the flower-buds have 
formed. The Pimeleas are a handsome raoe of New 
Holland plants, very useful to the exhibitor at this season; 
but one does not often meet now with the grand specimens 
that used to be in the collections of Mr. Thos. Baines and 
the Messrs, dole, of Manchester. Henderson! and speota- 
bilis rosea are two of the best; should be potted in good 
peat and sand, and watered carefully. No one would 
water a bard-wooded plant at this or any other season 
without first rapping the pot with the knuckles to test its 
condition. Good companions for the Pimtleasare: Phene- 
oomi prolifera Barnesi, Tetratheci verticillata, Polygala 
Dalmasiniana, Leeohenaultia biloba major, Mltraria ooo- 
cinea, Hovea Celsl (rather diflioult to do well), Genetyllis 
tulipifera, Boronia Drummondi, and Aphelexis macrantha 
purpurea. Such things do not mix well with soft wooded 
plants. They may be moved to the conservatory when in 
flower, but at other seasons will be better in a light house 
of moderate temperature by themselves In oompany with 
other hard-wooded plants of similar habit ana require¬ 
ments. Gather seeds of ohoioe Primulas just before the 
pods ripen, and lay on paper in an airy room. The seeds 
may be sown as soon as ripe, as new seeds are better than 
old ones. Night air is benefloial to bard-wooded plants 
when the nights are mild. Some discrimination is neces¬ 
sary in giving night air to keep out oold winds. By-and- 
bye the weather will become settle 1 a bit, and then more 
night air can be given. Cuttings of the young shoots of 
Daphnes will root now under a bell-glass in a shady posi¬ 
tion, as will also cuttings of Asaleas with the young wood 
from whioh the cuttings are taken, just getting a little 
firm The pots must be well drained and then filled up to 
within half an inoh of the top with sandy peat, pressed 
firmly down, and watering, leaving the pots an hour or 
two to settle. Named Cinerarias just out of blossom move 
to a oold pit, and give water enough to keep the soil moist 
to encourage the offsets to break away from the bottom 
These latter should when fairly slarted be taken off with a 
sharp knife with some roots attached, and be potted singly 
in small pots kept dose and shaded for a time in cold frame, 
and be potted on as required. I think named sorts might be 
grown again with advantage, ss the quality of seedlings if 
the seed is purchased is so inferior. It is better to grow 
a few, all of whioh will produce flowers of good quality, 
than find room for a lot of rubbish. Keep Kaloaantees in 
a light position. 

Stove. 

Variegated or ornamental-leaved Begonias are useful 
subjects In the small stove. H alf-a-dozen good varieties 
will be found in the following : Arthur Malet, Marshallla, 
Greigi, Souvenir d’un Ami, palmata, and alba piota. They 
are noc difficult to grow if not overpotted or overwatered. 
A compost of two-thirds peat ana ene-third loam with 
tome sand will suit them. Everybody should grow a few 
Amaryllis. Some of the varieties are rather expensive to 
bay, though seedlings are oheaper, and if we start with a 
•mall collection of named varieties seedlings may be 
obtained from them. The following half-dozen may be 
obtained at a reasonable price : Johnson!, Prinoe of Orange, 
Aulica grandiflora. Brilliant, Dr. Masters, retioulata 
These may be grown in good loam and leaf mould. They 
are not much trouble, as they will rest in a dry state for 
several mouths iu the year, and will not require repotting 
every year, and seedlings are not difficult to raise. Give 
liquid-manure to flowering stove-plants for the most part 
when the flower-buds appear ; there are exceptions to this 
rule. The Euoharis Lily, for inetauoe, may have weak 
stimulants whenever we wish to hasten the production of 
the flower-spikes, even though they are not visible. By 
the use of stimulants with alternate restings I have been 
able to take three crops of blossoms a year. As a rule, 
■timulantB need not be given anything till the pots are 
filled with roots. Shadings should be carefully managed ; 
the disadvantages of permanent shade will be felt now 
clouds appear again in the sky. If dull, oold weather 
returns, a little fire occasionally will be necessary. Nip 
off the ends of the growing shoots of young plants making 
free growth. 

Plants for the Unheated Greenhouse- 

This is a good season for buying in young plants for 
growing on. The plants we have had with us during the 
summer are more likely to be serviceable during winter 
than if we buy in late in the season. Asalia Sieboldi, 
A. 8. variegata, both of these are of easy oulture, and are 
hardy in sheltered places outside. Arundo donax varie¬ 
gata, Bunbusa Fortune! variegata, Eulalia japonica varie¬ 
gate, Phormium tenax variegatum, Sedum oarneum 
tricolor, pretty for draping baskets. Farfugium grande, 
Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. Vinca elegantiseima, pretty 
In pots and baskets. Anthericum variegatum, Coronllla 
glauca variegata, Yuoca fllamentosa variegata, Dracaena 
indivisa, this is fairly hardy, and if the winter is very 
severe the leaves might be tied together and some oanvas 
wrapped round the plant. The Fan Palms (Ohamsrops 
Fortune! and humilis) are quite hardy under a glass roof. 
In many places they pass through severe winters outside 
uninjured. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Where there is only a small .house for the Ferns the 
Tree-Ferns are Inadmissible ; but in a large house half-a- 
dozen Tree-Ferns give one an idea of the tropics at once. 
Of these Aleophila australis, Cyathea dealbata, Dicksonia 
antarotioa, D. squarroea, Lomaria gibba, Didymochlena 
lunulata, will make a good selection. Lomaria gibba may 
be grown in a small house, as it ie of dwarf habit. Shade 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may he done from ten days to 
• fortnight later than is here indicated wtik equally good 
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should be used judiciously where fronds are required tor 
cutting; If expoeed too muoh they lose their dark-green 
oolour. and if heavily shaded the growth is too tender, 
and droops the moment the plants are taken out of 
the house or ths fronds used in a out state. There 
are plenty of ripe spores now on many of the Pterieee, 
whioh may be'gathered and eown. The eoil should be 
treated with boiling water to kill the vegetable organisms 
contained in the soli. Fern-sporee when good will grow 
in any damp, moist eituat’on, kept oiose and shaded. 
Ferns established in pots will require a good deal of water 
now, and the atmosphere must also be genially moist. 

Frames. 

Fill up all vaoant frames with something profitable. 
Where many flowering plants are required in winter some 
empty pita or frames must be reserved for such things as 
Begonias, Poim ettias, Justloise, and other winter-flowering 
etove-planta, which will do better in July and August ana 
the first half in September in a pit than in the dry atmos¬ 
phere of a house. Frames also will shortly be required for 
Oyolamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias; hut when these 
wants have been provided for all spare frames may be filled 
with Cucumbers and Melons or Tomatoes. 

Window Gardening. 

It is as well, I think, where many window-boxes are 
required, to plant them in aa many different waye as pos¬ 
sible, or perhaps to have them in sets, each set to be 
planted differently. In the course of my ramblee I see a 
good many window-boxes, and these are planted in tee 
same way with the same kinds of plants. Why not Intro¬ 
duce more variety and get out of the well-worn traok? 
Tuberous Begonias are oomlng on now, and will take the 
plaoe of the Pelargoniums, whioh are going off. One of 
the beet Begonias for a window is the old Weltoniensis. I 
almost wonder the hybridist has not done more wish this. 
One of the best Ferns for a room is Pteris tremula ; if a 
seoond is required Pteris cretie* comes in, and Maiden¬ 
hairs with oare may be kept in condition for a long time, 
but will not last long where gas is burnt unless oovered 
with a globe. 

Outdoor Garden. 

We have now a welcome change in tbe weather. It is 
quite a treat to see a cloud, even though it does not oon- 
tain muoh rain, and op to the time of writing the rainfall 
has been very light. Still, now the change baa come, we 
hope the dripping June, which tbe old proverb says puts 
all things in tune, will help to repair the damages caused 
by tee long drought. There is yet time to 60W a few j 
hardy annuals for late blooming, but they never do so 
well as those sown in Maroh and April. There has not. 
been muoh lawn-mowing lately, or rather there has not 
been muoh Grass to out, though the machine cleans the 
turf, and stops the Daisies from seeding, so I think it ii 
better to run it over the lawns occasionally for that pur¬ 
pose. Daring the time the bedding-oat is in progress 
minor matters sometimes get in arrears; but now tee 
bedding is finished every thing must be fetched up to date. 
Hardy flowers in orowded borders where it was impossible to 
water effeotually have been not so interesting and effective. 

I am afraid too many act upon tee notion that the borders 
surrounding the groups of shrubs do not require manuring. 
Many of the finest hardy plants are strong-rooiiog things, 
and will not thrive long in a crowded border, whioh is 
never or but rarely manured. What a job the watering 
has been! How often during the long drought I have 
wished for something like the overflowing of the Nile bad 
put in an appearance here. Men are slow to learn lessons, 
especially when they involve expenditure. Many plants 
in the borders are now requiring etakes and ties, and must 
have prompt attention. Carnations are running up fast, 
and tee ties mast be so arranged that the stem osn ascend 
without risk of being splintered off. 

Fruit Garden. 

There has been a fie roe battle with insects in poor, 
hungry gardens, and tee battle is not yet won. Very 

S robably in some instances will be little better than a 
rawn battle. The trees and other fruit bearing plants 
have not profited so much from tee sunshine ai they might 
have done, beoause there has been no provision made to 
meet the wants of the trees in a season like (he present 
Plums in some gardens have been hit h*rd, though the 
trees on walls are looking well. I expeot the cold east 
winds are in many cases responsible for the p ague of 
insects on the Plum-trees, where the trees have been 
well oared for Peaobes and Apricote are a full orop, too 
fall in some instances whioh have oome under my notioe 
It is difficult to find any determined enough to do justice 
to the tree when thinning tee fruit, but the penafry for 
overloading must be paid, through these mitigatingoiroum- 
stanoes of which all may take advantage, which may be 
Bummed up in one short sentenoe, ‘‘Give more nourish¬ 
ment." Pine» should be overhauled daring June. The 
plants whioh are showing fruit mar be topdreesed and 
reoeive stimulants in the water, whioh should never be 
need oold, either for watering or syringing. Suooeasion 
Pines shift into larger pots. Suokers may be taken off 
old stools and ihe Utter thrown out. The suokers should 
be potted in suitable sized pots and be plunged in a warm 
bed in a dole pit. It !« customary to remove the beds 
during the time thepottiog is sowing, and the old plunging 
stuff, whether tan or haves, should be turned over, some 
of that whioh is much decayed taken out and a certain 
propr rtion of new tan and fresh leaves brought in to put 
ust a little new life Into tee beds. Do not dally over the 
work, as Pines suffer from exposure. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Oardoons are not much grown, but a row or two oomes 
in uaeful where good oookery is appreciated. The plants 
for the earliest orop are generally raised in pots and 
planted out in the trenches about the end of May. The 
fat?r rows may be sown in patohes 15 inches apart in the 
bottom of tee trenches and all removed, except one, if 
they all grow in each batch. The trenches should not be 
less than 6 fret apart and should be a foot deep, and 
15 inches wide, and manured same as for Celery. Main 
crop of Ce.'ery may be got out now as fast as convenient. 
There are several ways of growing Celery. Where really 
fins heads are required tee single row system i9 the best 
for stewing or oooking. Useful Celery may be grown in 
double rows or in beds for summer use. For oooking the 
blanching may be done by lying several thiokneeses round 
tbe plants with or without earthing up. The paper keeps 


the air from tee plants and blanches more speedily than 
earth. Do not forget to plant a bed of the Turflip-rooted 
Celery or Oeleraio. It is very good for kitchen use, and a 
greater weight oan be grown on the land than in the case 
of the ordioary Celery. Sow a good breadth of Turnips 
for summer and autumn use. If the fly or beetle appears 
on plants just up dust with lime and stir the soil freely 
Veitch’a Red Globe is a good variety to sow from this 
onwards. Plant out Brussels Sprouts aod new Walcheren 
Cauliflower for autumn. Muloh Tomatoes in house with 
old manure as soon as the frosts are setting freely. They 
require a good deal of nourishment when heavily laden, 
and I find this topdreasing 6f manure oomee oheaper than 
artificial* Plaoe a thick muloh round the hills of 
Vegetable Marrows, Ridge Cucumber, and Peas. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Carnations are unusually early this year. In a very 
expoeed garden I have some already showing oolour, and 
in sheltered places in the south they are in some oases 
already expanded. The flower stems should be supported 
with neat etioks as they rise, but do not draw tee ties tight 
or tee stems will bend and perhaps snap; especially when 
firmly planted (as they always ought to be) In a bed of 
deep and moderately good soil. These plants suffer less 
from drought than almost anything else, yet, at the same 
time, they should have a good watering occasionally, when 
no rain falls for weeks together, particularly if the eoii is 
naturally light and porous. Anything like fresh or rank 
manure must be avoided for these plant?. A little 
thoroughly decayed and sweet material from an old hot, 
or Mushroom bed, or some good leaf-soil, being quite 
sufficient. They enjoy also burnt earth and old mortar 
rubbish, and unless these were added when preparing the 
beds, a top-dressing, consisting of one part each 
of the foregoing, with an equal part of freah or maiden 
loam and a dash of bone-manure or some well-tried 
fertilizer, applied now, just as the plants are advancing 
lato bloom, will be found highly benefloial. If 
large blossoms are wanted tee ouds must be well 
thinned. Campanula persicifolia alba plena is a lovely 
thing in the hardy town garden, or, indeed, in any other 
just now. There are both single and double forms, blue 
as well as white, of this plant; but the one mentioned is a 
real gem, either for cutting or ornament, and nothing oan 
be more easily cultivated. All the Campanulas, or nearly 
so, are good town plants, and there are a number of them, 
varying In height from 8 inohee up to twioe as many feet. 
O. pyramidalis and its white variety are beginning to push 
up their stately spikes of bloom also, and plants in pots 
should be assisted with liquid-manure. The white variety 
is a splendid thing for oonservatory decoration. Seed of 
all tneee may still be sown, and with good culture the 
plants will flower freely next season. Bedding-out is pro¬ 
gressing rapidly, and the showers we are getting will give 
the plants a better start than any amount of watering. 
Single Petunias of a good strain make a lovely bed in a 
fine sunny season; but, like the “ Geraniums," they are 
bad “ wet weather " flowers. B ith these do best in rather 
poor soil, made firm. On the other hand, the Tuberous 
Bsgonlas revel in a “dripping time," so if some of the baas 
are planted with each we are sure of some flowers, what¬ 
ever the weather may be. There Is time enough yet, 
however, to plant out Begonias and other tender things; 
as a rule, the seoond week in June is early enough. 

B. 0. R. 


7HI COMING WORK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June, 3rd 
to June lQtf • 

Just finished bedding out. It is a relief to one's mind to 

f et this work over, as everything else has to give way to It. 

ortunately there ie not so muoh of it as there was a 
few yean ago. Several of the ribbon borden have been 
plaoud with good selections of hardy flowers, and I find 
them so useful for cutting, and when one looks back over 
the past and the dearth there often was of flowen 
suitable for cutting, the wonder is the business in its 
entin ty luted so long. Busy in tee Tomato-house, tying, 
stopping, mulching, and watering. The froit ripening fact 
now I had a thick mulch of manure over the borden very 
useful, nourishes the plants, and saves so muoh watering. 
Planted main (crop of Celery ; the bulk of the orop ie m 
single rows. There will be a few trenches with two rows 
in eaoh, and abed will be planted on the level that will be 
blanched with ashes for late use. Tbia bed will consist of 
a number of rows planted afoot apart, and be planted with 
the late sown plants, which will not bolt till late in spring. 
If severe weather sete in the bed will be sheltered with 
hurdles thatched with straw to form a sort of span-roof 
over the bed. I have never lost any plants from frost when 
sheltered in this way ; the thatoh keeps off heavy rains as 
well as severe froet. Looked over Vineries to remove 
laterals. Fortunately I have now been enabled to dear 
out all plants in pots from fruit houses. 1 do not mind 
plants in fruit houses so muoh in winter and spriog, but 
early in June every house should be cleared, exoept it may 
be a stray plant or two of somethiog special. Nailed on 
young shoots of Peaches and Apricots on walls. I have,- as 
usual, a good crop, and this I attribute to the sheltered 
condition of the site of the garden, whioh enables me to 
secure a orop without using heavy coverings. Theee are 
veiy likely to be kept on too leng and the growth weakened 
by so doing. Potted on Chrysanthemums, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, and other plants for winter blooming. Chrysan¬ 
themums after potting are fixed in their summer quartern, 
the tope of the stakes being scoured to wires. The plants 
will aland in single rows so that sun and air can circulate 
freely among teem. This is a necessity. When the plants 
stand thickly in beds there is sometimes a difficulty In 
getting the growth ripened. Planted several rows of lata 
Peas fa trenches. The trenches were prepared several 
weeks ago and are now in good condition. Sutton’s Sulham 
Prise is planted larger. It is a good variety, strong and 
vigorous and keeps well. Potted off young plants of 
Aralias, Girevilleas, Cyperus, Ad. Filled several baskets 
with Achimenes. Cucumbers in houses are topdreesed 
every week now; not heavily, but enough new oompost is 
plaoed over the roots to oover them. 8owed Fern spores 
in pans in shady part of propagating -house. Pans are 
oovered with squares of glass. Moved s batch of Tuberoses 
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to the fordoR-bouse to open flowers. Rubbed off a lot of 
the useless shoots from standard Briers in anticipation of 
budding when the season oomes round. Cut Box edgings, 
sowed Turnips, planted out Brussels Sprouts, thinned and 
pegged down Cucumbers and Melons in frames. Esrly 
Melons are now ripening and have been watered for the 
last time. R ; pening fruits suffers in flavour if watered 
after the oolour changes. Of oourse, the plants never get 
so dry as to injure the foliage or to cheok the growth of 
later fruit on the same plant. Hoed everywhere to loosen 
up the surface ; the benefits from surfaoe stirring are very 
great. L'aed weed killer on gravel walks, it saves breaking 
up the walks and keeps them perfectly olean Must be 
used in dry weather to do the moet good. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ROCK CRESS (AUBRIETIA). 

The Parple Rock Cress in its numerous varie¬ 
ties forms a very charming and valuable group 
of trailing rock plants. It is a native of the 
high mountains of Southern Europe, and per¬ 
fectly hardy even in the most severe winters. 
A plant S3 accommodating and yet so beautiful 
is naturally popular, and few rockeries are 
without their selection of the varietee of 
Aubrietia deltoidea. These varieties were of 
different shades of purple until the advent of 
A. d. Leiohtlini, named in honour of Herr 
Max Leichtlin, who has done so much for plants 
m general and Aubrietias in particular. The 
indomitable courage and perseverance of Max 
Leichtlin will be apparent when oar readers 
learn that he has set himself the task of produc¬ 


ts not everyone that has the ground to thus 
devote to them. In the ordinary border Papaver 
orientals forms a handsome clamp, the foliage 
striking, quite a silvery colour, and the great 
dowers are borne on sturdy stalks. They make 
a glare of colour, and in all ordinary borders 
the plant grows well, if the position is fairly well 
drained. It will not thrive in stagnant places. 
The flowers of the true species are brilliant 
scarlet, but there is now a large number of 
varieties, quite a list, from which we may choose 
a few kinds. Bracteatum is one of the more 
ponular. Its large flowers are intense crimson, 
ana the stalks hive leafy bracts, a feature by 
which it may be recognised. At the baso of 
each petal there is a deep black blotch, very rich 
in contrast. It is of deeper, richer colour than the 
type There is also a double variety which it 
may be judged is gorgeous in its flower-colour¬ 
ing, but the single kinds are more graceful, less 
humpy, and quite as brilliant. A variety named 
Royal Scarlet has very bright flowers, rich 
scarlet in colour, and a kind named Brilliant has 
vermilion flowers, whilst there are a number of 
other forms, one with flowers of quite a blush 
colour. It is not needful, however, to have all 
these colours, and the pink-flowered kinds 
are not very pleasing—at least, I do not care for 
them against the rich-crimuon kinds as Bracte- 
atum. During the past few years many novelties 
have been raised amongst Eastern Poppies, and 
in large gardens it is interesting to get variety. 



Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia purpurea). 


ing a Red Aubrietia, and between that and 
A. Hendersoni, his starting point, A. Leicht- 
lini is certainly more than half wav. It has 
taken twenty years hybridising and selection 
to produoe A. Leichtlini, and it is well worth the 
time and trouble, as no prettier or more elegant 
trailing rock plant has yet been seen in English 
gardens. A. Hendersoni or Campbelli was the 
best variety until Max Leichtlin introduced vio¬ 
lates, a handsome variety of a varying purple- 
violet shade. The next step was Leichtlini 
rosea, and finally Leichtlini. We are anxiously 
awaiting further developments, and hope soon 
to sec a real red. One of the earliest to bloom 
is A. grteca, with pale purple flowers and a 
dense, close habit, followed closely by A. taurica 
and A. Pinardi, a form with glauc oua leaves and 
lilac-purple flowers. A. Bougainvillea, with 
light violet-purple flowers and a dense habit of 
growth, is a very useful rock plant, and one 
that is often found on rockeries. A. Eyrei, A. 
purpurea, A. columnea, A. hesperidifolia, 
Mooreana, and a host of other forms all present 
tome feature of interest to the lover of these 
charming alpines. They are amongst the first 
flowers to greet us in early spring in the rock 
garden, and they are prominent tven now. 


The Eastern Poppy.— A few clumps of 
the Eastern Poppy make a great show of colour 
in the border in June, and broad colonies in the 
pleasure grounds are splendid for colour, but it 
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The Poppies are a charming race of flowers. The 
forms of the Corn Poppy,- Iceland Poppies, and 
the beautiful French types, whilst they are 
amongst the most easily cultivated of garden 
flowers ; P. orientate, is, however, the most 
striking in habit and bloom.— C. T. 

Achilleas. —The Aohilleaa are many in 
number, but the finest are the varieties The 
Pearl and A. mongolica, which are not yet well 
known, but charming flowers both in the border 
or for catting. A. The Pearl is not unlike the 
familiar Double Sneezewort. A. ptarmica fl.-pL, 
the flowers each like a little rosette, pure- 
white, and produced with great freedom. They 
are larger and of a better white than those of 
the old Doable Sneezewort. It grows well in 
ordinary garden soil, which should be rather 
light than otherwise, and will give plenty 
of bloom for cutting. A. mongolica is single, 
the flowers comparatively large, and very 
pleasing. It is a delightful hardy plant, grows 
well in ordinary soil, and bears its flowers in 
large clusters, which may be cut with advantage 
for the home. Both these varieties are worth 
growing in all gardens, as we are not overrich 
in beautiful white-flowered hardy plants that 
will thrive in ordinary gardens.—T 

Saxifraga Campoei — In the long list of 
Rockfoils none is more useful generally than 
8. Camposi, also known asS. Wall&cei, and it is 
fairly common. It grows freely in ordinary 
gardens, and is one of the best hardy plants an 


amateur can have, either in the border or in 
pits for the greenhouse. The plant makes a 
dense green growth, characteristic of the Saxi 
fraga, and the flowers are of the purest white, 
individually large, and continuing in beauty over 
a fairly long season. It is so free and vigorous 
that one always feels sure of a good display of 
its white flowers. A good clump on the rockery 
is full of charm, and moderately light well- 
thinned soil is necessary for the production of 
sturdy growth and a full display of flowers. A 
few potsful of it in the greenhouse in the late 
spring give much pleasure ; the flowers so pro 
fusely produced are pure-white. —T. 

3891.— Madonna Lilies.— This year the 
drought has had a bad effect upon these Lilies, 
but chiefly in stunting the growth, so that the 
flowers are likely to be small. You were, how¬ 
ever, wrong in planting the bulbs so near the 
surface ; the holes should have been trowelled 
out quite 0 inches in depth, and a little silver 
sand put under the bulbs, the holes being then 
filled with a compost of loam, well decayed 
manure, and sand.—A. G. Bpti.kr. 

- The Lilies are evidently afflicted with 

the fungus, which has destroyed this beautiful 
flower in some localities, and nothing seems to 
be able to stamp out the plague thoroughly. 
The fungus seems to affect the stems, and they 
get in the condition described by you. It is 
sometimes recommended to wash the bulbs in 
paralfla and bury them iu dry soil, replanting 
again in a fresh position. L. candidum is the 
chief species that the fungus attacks. An ap 
parently remarkably healthy group of Lilies 
will become affected with the luDgus and col 
Upse in a week. It does not follow that the 
bulbs will be affected, as sometimes they lift 
well, in perfectly sound condition, and then it is 
wise to place them in the sun for a considerable 
time to dry well, (electing in the future a freeh 
site. L. ehalcedouicurn also suffers much from 
the disease. One often finds the best dumps in 
cottige gardens, and 1 reinember, not long ego, 
a splendid mass of the White Lily in bloom in a 
Bath garden on aslope, the situation very watm 
and sunny, the soil light. One notices how fine 
is the growth in such situations. The bulbs, 
when in pots, are afflicted in mach the same 
way, and when affected with disease it is best 
to shake them out of the pots, wash away the 
old soil, aud then dry the bulbs well in the sun 
Use then clean pots and fresh soil entirely, not 
too rich. The more naturally the bulbs aie 
grown the better. Many readers of Gakdrnim; 
c in doubtless offer advice upon the question 
raised by “ L. D. E.,” and can assist him.— 
C. T. 

3876 — Candytuft. — Cuttings of half 
ripened shoots, 3 inches long, taken off at the 
end of June and dibbled firmly into sandy soil 
on a north border, strike fairly well. If, how 
ever, they could have a temporary glass cover 
ing, by placing around them boards or freshly- 
cut turf, lodgmg on this squares of glass, success 
would bo doubly assured. In this position the 
plants should remain until the following April, 
when they can l>e planted where required.— 
S. P. 

- A very good way to propagate Candy¬ 
tufts (the perennials kinds) is by seeds, but they 
may be also increased by outlines of the shoots. 
In raising the plants from seed you will find, 
perhaps, some tufts in the garden ripening seed, 
which should be sown as soon as ripe. The usual 
way is to keep it in packets, and sow in the 
spring, but this is not the best way. Some 
advise sowing in the open, others in pots, but 
the safer way is to sow the teed in pots, which 
may be placed in a cold frame or a corner in the 
unheated greenhouse. Y ou will, if the garden 
bo small, have them under better control. Pre¬ 
pare as many pots as required, having them 
quite clean, put a large clean crock in the 
bottom, over this some smaller ones, and then 
on the top a little of the rougher soil, or, better 
still, leaf-mould. Then fill up to within about 
half an inch of the top of the pot with the fine 
soil ; make the surface quite level, then thinly. 
Just sprinkle on the surface a little fine soil, and 
before sowing make the compost nicely moist. 
When required give water, but on no account 
make the compost too moist. Do not be in too 
great a hurry as regards germination, as some of 
the seeds will take longer than others to appear 
When the seedlings are Urge enough to handle 
comfortably, prick them on, and in the spring 
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they may be planted out in the positions they 
are intended for. You will by this treatment 
lose fewer than if they were left in the open. 
Nice shoots will strike, and may be put in pots, 
or if a little bed of light soil can be made up in 
a shady border insert the cuttings there, placing 
a handlight over them. I have struck many in 
this way. As regards raising from seed, it is 
important to get the stock true, as some kinds 
especially vary from seed, whilst some do not 
produce much seed here, as I. gibraltarica, which, 


a moist, shady spot, and the soil should be rich, 
yet not heavy. Half the poor results seen in 
gardens in the culture of this flower are due to 
bad management, or rather no management at 
all, as the plants are simply neglected, and left 
year after year in the same position without .any 
thought of their requiring fresh soil and situation. 
You nad best, in forming a new bed of them, put 
the crowns about 3 inches apart, and, to get the 
best results, give a good dressing of veil-decayed 
manure, and this may he repeated each year. 



Hardy Ferns in a London garden. (See page 191.) 


however, is not difficult to get from cuttings. 
The best Candytufts are : I. Garrexiana, J. 
Printi, I. CDrrere'olia, I. gibraltarica, and I. 
semperflorens. —C. T. 

- The perennial Candytufts may be raised 

from seeds, but are more readily propagated by 
division and cuttings. If there are no hand- 
lights or frames to place the cuttings in, it will 
be better to propagate by division. They are 
well known and useful garden plant#, easily 
grown if planted in good soil and well exposed 
to sun and air. Oue of the best is Iberis semper- 
virens, producing long racemes of pure-white 
flowers in spring and summer. This is a truly 
handsome perennial. I. semperflorens will 
flower in the autumn, and its rather large white 
flowers are sweet scented. The I. gibraltarica 
with pinkish flowers is very pretty in the early 
spring.—J. D. E. 

- The perennial Candytufts mav be propagated by 

division, by cuttiogs and from seeds, but some of the 
varieties produoe seed sparingly. Cuttings should be 
placed under vl\ e s I have generally been most successful 
from July to Ojtober. It is beet to make a special bed 
and place a thin layer of sand on the top Keep close and 
shade. They are rather slow in rooting — F. If. 

3889.— Lilies of the Valley not 
flowering —They do not like a very sunny 
position ; in fact, I once found the Lily of the 
Valley in a wild state, and it grew in a shady 
wood and flowered well ; but as they have 
flowered in previous years and have not done so 
this year, it is possible that they require to be 
replanted in fresh soil by digging up and parting 
out the plants. A dressing of short manure 
over the plants is also beneficial when they 
start into growth. The plants should not be 
disturbed until the leaves die down, and they 
may be lifted and replanted any time between 
that and the time for starting to grow again.— 
J. D. E. 

- Lily of the Valley in many places, where 

growing in sunny spots, have not flowered this 
season. The flowers died off with the heat and 
drought. Abundance of water and a little shade 
might have saved them. Lily of the Valley 
docs best under a thin shade of foliage in the 
woods. If grown in the sunshine they must 
have plenty of water in a dry time.—E. H. 

- The plants are doubtless behaving thus, 

because they are too crowded, and want lifting. 
The beat season of the year to lift Lilies of the 
Valley is the earlv autumn, as then the leaves 
have decayed, and the dumps may be separated 
in single crowns. The Lily of the valley requires 


We should much prefer lifting and replanting 
than to merely thinniog out the crowns, as the 
plants evidently need a fresh site. This is 
such a sweet flower that it is worth a little care 
to produce fine spikes.—C. T. 

-A sunny position is not the best for these plants, 

but the probable cause of the want of flowers this year was 
insufficient moisture when the buds were swelling. 1 
watered mine with a large can with the rose oil as soon as 
the buds appeared and had a grand show of bloom as 
usual.—A. G. Butlkr. 

3879 —Lawn tennis court.— It is not 
possible to tell you what it will cost to make a 
tennis-court of either of the materials you 
mention. In some places a suitable gravel 
would be very expensive, and cinders are not 
always readily obtainable. Preference should, 
however, be given to gravel, because of its 
making a firmer and cleaner surface. If your 
ground is naturally well drained a depth of 
7 inches of gravel will be enough. The bottom 
layer may be 4 inches in thickness, and the 
material may be much coarser ; on the surface 
there should be 1 inch in thickness of fine sifted 
gravel. If your ground is level it will be com¬ 
paratively a light job, but if you have to 
excavate, or to raise any part, the labour will be 
considerable, especially in the latter case, when 
the new moved earth will require well ramming 
as the work proceeds. As the comfort of the 
court depends mainly on the surface drying 
auickly in the winter, you must first put in a 
drain through the centre, if the sand is of a 
retentive character. You must also make pro¬ 
vision for the surface-water to readily pass away 
by providing gratings and drains to conduct it 
to the drain first laid. Correct players, I find, 
do not like the ground to fall very much, with 
the object of quickly getting rid of the surface 
water ; when that is the case I allow a 2 inch 
fall from the centre to each end. If the fall is 
to extend the whole length of the court it need 
not be more than 3 inches, which is ample if 
the surface is kept in good order.—J. C. C. 

3878 — Calceolaria rugosa.— This is one 
of the Calceolarias used for bedding. It is a 
shrubby species, and has also been grown under 
the name of C. integrifolia, under which name it 
is figured in the “ Botanical Register,” 744. It 
is usually propagated by cuttings, but if seed 
can be obtained it is easy to get up a stock in 
that way. There are other species used as 
bedding plants with herbaceous stems. The 
pretty C. amplexicaulis is a beautiful clear- 
yellow species, well adapted for this purpose, 


but there are other bedders, mostly hybrids, of 
C. rugosa and C. amplexicaulis. There is also 
C. corymbosa, which will continue to flower all 
through the summer and autumn months.— 
J. D. E. 

3883.— DoronlCUmS.— Yes ; D. austriacum 
is the species, D. Harpur-Crewe being an im¬ 
proved variety of the same. It is one of the very 
best spring-flowering plants we have, and the 
flowers last a long time, both on the plant and 
in a cut state. Doronicums are hardy herbaceous 
perennials, and are easily cultivated in any 
ordinary garden soil; therefore, few hints are 
needed. It is well to transplant in the autumn ; 
you will then have a fine show of bloom the 
following spring. If a few are moved early in 
June, after the flowers are well over, you will 
secure a tecond crop of considerable quantity ; 
but this weakens them somewhat lor next 
spring’s flowering.—P. U. 

- The variety D. Harpur-Crewe is different 

from D. austriacum ; but it can be obtained at 
any nursery where florists’ flowers and herba¬ 
ceous plants are sold. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe 
is the Bame thing as D. plantagineum excelsum. 
0. Pardalianches, D. Column®, and D. altaicum 
should also be grown. No plants are easier to 
cultivate in ordinary garden soil, and they 
increase at a very rapid rate. The plants should 
be dug up every second year, and be propagated 
by division.—J. D. E. 

- D. austriacum is a neater and d war far 

plant than D. Harpur-Crewe (plantagineum 
excelsum), but otherwise very similar— I mean 
as regards the colour, &j. t of the flowers. The 
Utter often grows 3 feet in height, while D. 
auatriacum seldom exceeds 18 inches, and is of 
a more tnfted and spreading habit of growth. 
Mont of the Doronicums grow freely in any fairly 
good garden soil. D. Harpur-Crewe and others 
luxuriate here in very stiff clayey loam, and 
flower profusely, but I daresay that in a more 
free and mellow material they would become 
finer still.—B. C. R. 

- There is much similarity between them, 

but the Harpur-Crewe variety is later in bloom¬ 
ing, if anything, and is a first-class plant. It is 
also, to me, a more robust kind, the flowers being 
large, well shaped, and produced with great free¬ 
dom, whilst as regards increase, it may be soon 
made to double itself. The Doronicum produces 
good clumps, and it is a very easy matter to 
divide tho stools, the best season being the early 
autumn. All of this class make vigorous growth, 
and in ordinary gardens, even where the soil and 
position are not very good, the plant will thrive 
well, making gay masses of colour in spring and 
early summer. I have seen this spring some 
splendid beds of D. Clusi, the flowers a perfect 
and welcome mass of colour thus early in the 
season. They may also be naturalised with 
good effect, as they are of a thoroughly hardy 
nature. D. austriacum is one of the best of the 
family, a good garden plant, free and vigorous ; 
and 1 > aucasicum may also be mentioned ; 
whilst a bold, showy form is D. plantagineum 
excelsum. It may be mentioned also that 
plants lifted and potted make a gay show in the 

f jreenhouse earlier than those in tne open, and 
arge quantities are grown in this way also for 
cutting, as the flowers are much like those of 
the Yellow Marguerite. The variety Harpur- 
Crewe is very useful for decoration, and should 
be lifted for greenhouse decoration and grown 
also in the border.—C. T. 

- The variety Harpur - Crewe has simply larger 

flowers than austriacum, the latter being the type. Why 
not grow both? Toe variety Pardalianches is later in 
opening its flowers, whioh are also smaller, but the colour, 
oid-gold, is very pleasing.— 8. P. 

3880 —Campanula pyramidalis, &c. 

—The Chimney Bell-flower, as this Campanula 
is often called, is perfectly hardy and useful for 
flowering in the herbaceous border, and also in 
pots in the greenhouse. Seed should be sown 
in the open ground at the end of May, patting 
out the plant* where to flower when large 
enough. Not during the current year will they 
flower, but the next. For pot culture select 
the strongest plants from the same sown seeds, 
placing them in 6-inch pots in a compost of 
three parts loam to one part of horse-manure, 
standing them in a cold frame for a few days 
until they have recovered from the check of re¬ 
moval. A sunny position out-of-doors will suit 
them beat, afterwards removing them to the 
frame during the winter. When the pots are 
full of roots shift the plants into larger, the 
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strongest into those 11 inches in diameter, the 
smaller a size less. Copious supplies of liquid- 
manure will be an advantage when the pots are 
full of roots in which they are to flower. A light, 
airy greenhouse is the best site for them when 
the blossoms are expanding. Although the 
flowers open very well out-of-doors, yet they 
are liable to be injured by rain and wind ; still, 
those persons without the luxury of a green¬ 
house can successfully cultivate this Campanula. 
In the place of the cold frame for sheltering the 
plants during the winter, plunge the pots in 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Although this 
is a perennial, it is a good plan to sow a pinch 
of seed every other year ; the roots lose their 
vitality after two seasons’ flowering. Lophos- 
permum scandens should be treated as a half- 
hardy annual—that is, sown in small pots in 
March and shifted on into large when well 
rooted, using sandy soil, in a gentle hot-bed, 
gradually hardening off and planting outside in 
a warm, sunny position when all danger from 
frost has passed. Without the aid of glass this 
is a delicate subject to cultivate.—S. P. 

- This is a good border plant. It is 

strong in growth, and the flowers are produced 
thickly on the tall, handsome stems. A good 
specimen in the border is a fine picture in the 
summer months. It likes a shady position, and 
is best treated as a perennial. It is a very fine 
plant also for the conservatory, and if you have 
voung examples, give them careful attention, 
keeping the soil moderately moist. If the seed 
of your plants was raised in the spring, they 
will be making headway, and when properly 
established may be shifted into 4£-inch pots for 
the winter. Old plants will need as they come 
into flower a little liquid-manure, which is very 
helpful as the flower-spikes make progress. 
Those plants raised last year, if the pots are 
full of roots, should be shifted, and a fine dis¬ 
play may be looked for next season. Seed sown 
in the spring will produce good plants the folio w- 
ing year if they are well looked after ; but often 
the finest results come from the plants the next 
season. Daring the winter they may be kept in 
a cold frame, and it is important not to induce a 
gross growth by an unduly rich soil or over¬ 
feeding. A group of this Bell-flower is very 
beautiful, the flowers either blue or white, and 
they are produced on tall stems. A good 
display is kept up over a long season, as they 
open up the stem, and thus continue long in 
beauty. Good pot specimens may be place! out 
on terraces, corridors, halls, besides the conser¬ 
vatory, with excellent results. There is a 
variety named compacts, which, whilst preserv¬ 
ing all the good qualities of the type, is much 
more compact in growth. It is well suited for 

E ot culture. Lophospermum scandens is a dim¬ 
er, and will succeed well in the open in the 
summer months, giving variety to the garden. 
It is charming when rambling over a tree-stump, 
but likes a warm, sunny spot. You may raise 
seeds in spring in heat, like other tender things, 
and if the situation is at all cold, it is better 
not to trust it in the open in the winter, but 
give protection of a greenhouse.—C. T. 

-This might, I suppose, be classed as a 

hardy perennial, but it is generally grown in 
pots in a cold frame till large enough to plant 
out or pot on for the conservatory. Lophos¬ 
permum scandens is a greenhouse climber, or it 
may be raised from seeds annually and treated 
as an annual, but it is better to grow a plant or 
two in the greenhouse and strike a few cuttings 
early in spring for outdoor plants. The plants 
I raised are earlier and usually flower very 
freely. I have used this largely for filling round 
the edges of large baskets on the lawn, for which 
purpose it is very effective.—E. H. 

- This Campanula is quite hardy, but as 

the seed is very fine the best way to treat it is 
to sow in well-drained boxes of sandy loam in a 
frame, from April to June, to flower the next 
season. Where the soil of the garden is light 
and well drained the seedlings may be pricked 
out into a nursery-bed when large enough, and 
finally be planted out where they are to bloom 
in the autumn ; but if it is heavy, damp, or cold 
it is better to pot the plants singly, winter them 
under glass, and plant out in March. They also 
succeed capitally under pot culture, and flower 
beautifully in 7-inch to 9-inch pots. Lophos¬ 
permum soandens is a half-hardy climber, with 
tuberous roots. The seed should be sown in 
March or April in a hot-bed, or in May in the 


greenhouse, and the seedlings be pricked off and 
potted as they come large enough. Winter 
them in a frost-proof place, and plant out in 
May in rich, mellow soil and a sunny position. 
Plante from seed sown in February in heat fre¬ 
quently bloom the same season, but, of course, 
they do not grow very large the first year. The 
tubers may be safely left for the winter in the 
ground at the foot of a warm wall, where the 
soil is moderately light; but it is as well to 
cover them with a foot of ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre before frost sets in.—B. C. R. 

3877.— American Bellbine or Bind¬ 
weed. —This is by no means the same as our 
Wild Convolvulus as regards colour. It is 
semi-double, of rosette shape, and of a soft rose 
colour. But it is a species of our common and 
troublesome weed ; Calystegia sepium incarnata 
is its full and correct name. It is a native of 
North America, and when once established in 
our gardens is almost as troublesome as our 
common species. I cannot recommend “ J. K.” 
to plant it unless he can keep it confined to one 
spot. This is diffbult, because it spreads so 
freely and persistently.—P. U. 

3829.— French Gannas.— These varieties 
usually grow between 2 feet and 3 feet in 
height—at least, those mentioned—but you must 
remember that the older type of Canna attained 
much greater height. The dwarf varieties — 
especially when young—are very charming in 
pots, as one may judge from the plants at 
exhibitions. If they are grown in a cool green¬ 
house during the summer, like such things as 
the Fuchiia, they will flower well in July, and 
if more heat can be given than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse flowers will be produced 
during the winter. They are splendid things 
to bloom in the greenhouse in late summer, and 
may be planted out with every prospect of 
success. The great point to bear in mind when 
growing the plants in pots is to feed them 
well and use for soil loam mixed with well- 
decayed manure, whilst when the pots are 
becoming full of roots liquid-manure occasion¬ 
ally will go much to promote strong growth 
and a free display of flowers. The tall plants 
that we used to use in sub-tropical beds were 
taken up when the frost had cut the leaves 
down and stored away like Dahlias. They 
were divided in spring and started in gentle 
warmth. No doubt the varieties named will 
be sufficient for you, and they have flowers that 
vary greatly in colour. The more effective are 
the deep self kinds. If your plants are in 
the greenhouse now give them plenty of air to 
keep the growth stocky, and when the flowering 
time approaches feed w r ith liquid-manure g'ving 


early spring divide them singly and then 
pot them, putting them where they may get a 
genial warmth to start them. When they made 
sufficient progress repot them, and before 
planting out in the open keep them in a cold 
frame, then exposing them altogether ; they are 
then well hardened. The dwarfer kinds are very 
fine for beds.—0. T. 


FERN& 

HARDY FERNERIES. 

A hardy fernery is one of the most delightful 
features one can have in a garden, but we do 
not always find a garden provided with one, 
even though there is a shady nook on the spot 
which one could turn into a Fern paradise with 
very little trouble or expense. It is useless 
attempting a hardy fernery in an unsuitable 
spot. Ferns are essentially shade lovers, and 
thade they must have if they are to be grown 
successfully. But if one has not a shady wood, 
a snug corner where partial or complete shade 
is afforded by wall, building, or tree, will be 
suitable for the cultivation of Ferns. A well- 
stocked fernery reveals at a glance what abun¬ 
dant variety exists in hardy Ferns alone. Not 
only can we grow British Ferns out-of-doors, 
but, also, all the European sorts. North 
America—which is peculiarly rich in Ferns - 
Japan, and China, have likewise contributed to 
our outdoor Ferneries, and even from New 
Zealand we have some of themostbeautiful hardy 
Ferns that can be grown, an instance of which 
is afforded by the elegant Hypolepis mille¬ 
folium, which is only just becoming well known 
as a hardy Fern. The fronds are finely divided, 
and grow from a foot to 18 inches high. I have 
seen a mass of it quite 6 feet in diameter, and 
its creeping roots spreading in all directions. 
The illustration on page 190 shows what 
capital plants hardy Ferns make for a town 
garden. Indeed, nothing is superior to the 
Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas) for smoky 
localities. G. 


ROSES, 

ROSE LAMARQUE IN MADEIRA. 
Probably every beautiful Rose has some place 
where it is best. Rose lovers, no doubt, see 
charming instances of where their favourites do 
well. Of all the Roses I have ever seen the one 
that has struck me as the most wonderful in 
its graceful luxuriance is Lamarque, in Madeira. 
Other Roses do well in the same favoured 
inland, particularly Cloth of Gold, of which I 



Rose “Lamarque” in Madeira. Enffraved from a photograph sent by Mrs. Bridson. 


mild doses at first. If you wish for flowers 
in the winter give more heat than the green¬ 
house ; if to be planted out in the garden the 
time for this work is early June, and they must 
be gradually hardened so as to withstand the 
change. The soil must be fairly rich, and 
during the summer, if the weather is dry, give 
plenty of water. When the clumps are large in 


remember a wonderful covered way in an English 
lady’s garden, with the Blue Kennedya run¬ 
ning up through it, and such flowers as I have 
never seen in England. But Lamarque, which 
I think the Rose of all White Roses, was every¬ 
where in the island, running over cottage walls 
and houses. Great basketsful of its flowers 
were brought to the markets. Some^ bushes 
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were pruned hard, while others were in fall 
bearing. One might see a fountain of lovely 
blboms coming oat of a Pepper-tree, and in 
some neighbouring tree a lot of black stems 
pruned hard, looking like Vines, which on en¬ 
quiry were found to be Lvnarque pruned and 
at rest, while other bashes were in full luxuri¬ 
ance of growth. Of course, that could only 
happen in Madeira and like countries. But it 
is strange how seldom one sees this fine Rose 
well done ia England. Oar country—at least, 
a large area of it—is quite good enough for it. 
On south walls of houses, on heavy soils at 
least, its great heads of lovely flowers are 
delightful. R. 


SEASONABLE WORK AMONG ROSES. 
During the past two weeks we have been 
favoured with a few welcome showers. This has 
brought Roses on apace, and they need a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention from now onwards. 
Sticks must be placed to dwarf maiden plants, 
and their growths secured as soon as possible. 
A little thought should be had in stickiog Roses. 
For instance, a 2-feet stick will do very well for 
such short vaiieties as Baroness Rothschild, 
Etienne Levet, and Captain Christy; also 
for the short Teas, like Souvenir d’Elise 
Vardon, Catherine Mermet, and Niphetos. 
But it would be folly to use so short 
a size for Gabrielle Luizet and Ulrich 
Brunner among the H. Perpetuals, or for the 
climbers among Teas and Noisettes. In the 
majority of cases, my readers who have worked 
stocks of their own will be aware of the strength 
of growth their varieties attain. If not, let 
them refer to any Rose catalogue, and they will 
almost always see the habit of growth specified. 
With maiden standards it is much best to use a 
stake of sufficient length to answer the double 
purpose of supporting the stem and young Rose 
growth at the same time. Roses, especially 
those upon walls, are very early this year, and 
in southern localities our walls and fences are 
covered with bloom almost as much as is gener¬ 
ally the case by the end of June. I have already 
cat General Jacqueminot from maiden plants ; 
but the balk of my H Perpetuals in the open 
are much less forward in proportion to the Teas 
and Noisettes. It is well to keep the surface 
soil moved with a hoe. I find this conduces to 
healthy and clean foliage. Unless Roses carry 
clean foliage, they cannot possibly be in such a 
healthy state as is desirable. Clean and 
healthy foliage is a very pleasing sight in 
itself, independent of any bloom. If you 
have a few strong growing plantB on a wall 
that are in full and rampant growth, it is 
not well to allow them to check from want of a 
few cans of water at this time. One, or at most 
two, thorough soakings will be of immense 
benefit now. Walls absorb a great deal of 
moisture. Besides this, I always plant the 
strongest and most succulent growers in such a 
position, and during a dry season like the pre¬ 
sent they often really need a little assistance. 
If we can secure good and strong growth now, 
we are almost certain to get it well matured 
early in the winter. This will mean greater 
immunity from frost, and a good crop of flowers 
next spring. 

Insects —Many queries are now falling in as 
to how is the best way to get rid of these. 
Green-fly is by farthe most prevalent. This is very 
easily removed if one would but commence in time, 
and put sufficient vigour behind the syringe. I 
do not mean that the solution should be applied 
in one steady and strong jet. It is much better 
to make short and sharp strokes of the piston. 
This will cause correspondingly short and sharp 
jets of insecticide. By using it in this style, 
the solution goes much further and is more 
iffectusL Use it freely, making certain that 
every portion of wood and foliage is brought 
into contact with the mixture. It is just the 
same here as in watering; the job once done 
throughly is more beneficial, less laborious, and 
cheaper than two or three half applications. It 
is not necessary to always use an insecticide. If 
soft water be used freely, and with a sufficient 
vigour, it will often answer the purpose remark-1 
ably well, and cannot possibly do any harm. 

Own -root Roses —These may now be struok 
from short growths of Teas and Noisettes under 
glass. Three-parts ripened wood should be 
chosen, and firmly inserted in a light and sandy 
compost. They should be well watered at first, 
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and kept close until rooted. This will usually 
occupy from six weeks to two months. 

Budding.— Stocks intended for working this 
summer must now be frequently looked over, 
especially the standard or hedge Briers. All 
side-growths and suckers, except the two or 
three needed for the buds, must be removed 
as soon as they form. It is best to cut 
them off close to the stem at once. Unless you 
do this, they are very apt to form and push out 
several more shoots from around the base of the 
first one. Owing to the remarkably dry spring, 
the majority of Brier-beds present a woeful 
appearance. My own do not contain more than 
7 to 10 per cent, of survivals, and I know of 
several equally as bad. Where one had a few 
Briers left over from last year, or where the 
I buds failed to grow, they cannot do better than 
insert some desirable variety at once, obtaining 
their buds from plants under glass. These will 
now be carrying some growth in prime condi¬ 
tion for working from. Teas especially pro¬ 
duce very sound buds under glass. If the old 
Briers be left too long they get much too coarse 
for the successful working of any but the very 
strongest growing Teas; and, unfortunately, 
it is not these which fail to take, nearly as much 
as those of weak and medium growth. A few 
of our finest Teas are difficult to propagate, 
both as regards securing suitable buds, and also 
their living when they have been obtained. 
Cleopatra, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, and Com- 
tesse de Nadaillac may be cited as examples. 
These aod similar kinds produce good wood 
t under glass. P. U. 

A few good new Roses.—A very 
beautiful new Rose is Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
which has been shown on several occasions of 
late at the leading exhibitions. The plants are 
of strong growth, and the flowers produced 
freely, perfectly double, and intense crimson in 
colour. It is a Rose for small as well as large 
gardens, remarkably vigorous, and a moBt 
worthy addition to the Polyanthas. Two 
charming tea-scented varieties are Medea and 
Corinna, the former having very delicate lemon- 
yellow flowers, a clear and tender shade, whilst 
the plant is of strong growth as far as I have 
teen it. Coriuna is another good Tea-scented 
Rose, the flowers variously coloured, yellow 
touched with rose, a number of tints melting 
one into the other, a charming gradation ol 
tones. A hybrid Tea-scented Rose is a 
delightful button-hole Rose, the flowers very 
neatly shaped, yellow, with the petals tinged 
with a carmine shade, the fragrance very sweet. 
This will, I think, become a popular variety, 
especially for cutting, the flowers so neat and 
charming in colour. A good and useful Rose is 
Pink Rover, which is a half climbing kind, the 
flowers very delicate pink, deepening in the 
centre, full, and sweetly scented. It is free, 
and will co.er quickly dwarf fences and pillars, 
whilst it blooms over a long season, spreading 
abroad a sweet fragrance. Sappho is likely to 
prove a useful variety, the growth being very 
vigorous, and the flowers are of pleasing colour, 
large, full, of globular shape, fawn, shaded with 
yellow, and sweetly scented. Spenser is a good 
Rose. It has very large flowers, full, broad, 
and of the Merveille de Lyon type. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is scentless, and I think, and others 
will doubtlessly agree with me, that a scentless 
Rose is not of great value. I think that 
fragrance is one of the most precious virtues of 
the flower. Spenser is a good exhibition Rose, 
large, and pink in the centre, the outer petals 
shading to white. The Bourbon variety, Mrs. 
Paul, is comparatively new, the flowers fragrant 
and very large, the fine petals white, touched 
with rose. It is very free, vigorous, and in all 
respects a thoroughly good garden Rose, whilst 
it is of interest as possibly the forerunner of a 
new type of Bourbon Rose. There are many 
other new varieties as Clio, Zenobia, anew Moss 
kind, and others which will be noted when I 
know more about them.—C. T. 

3897 —R OSes for a wall.— As you have 
a Gloire de Dijon, I would advise either Ches- 
hunt Hybrid or Reine Marie Henrietta as a con-1 
trast; both of these are red, and equally as free 
as the old Gloire. In your warm locality, too, 
Marshal Niel (yellow) should do well in such 
an aspect—in fact, any climber should thrive 
with you. 8ix more of the best are: William 
Allan Richardson (orange and yellow), Climbing 
Niphetos (white), Climbing Perle des Jardins 


(deep-yellow), Mme. Chauvrv (salmon and buff, 
with deep-orange), Bouquet d'Oi (adeep-coloured 
Gloire de Dijon), and L’Id6al (orange, salmon, 
and metallic-red). On your greenhouse wall 
plant either of the above possessing the colour 
you most desire. The following are twelve 
good pot Roses for your purpose ; all are very 
choice : Comtesse de Nadaillac (coppery-yellow 
and peach), Cleopatra (rosy-flesh and cream), 
Edith Gifford (white, flesh centre). La Boule 
d’Or (golden-yellow), The Bride (white, grand), 
Mme. de Watteville (cream, rosy edgings). 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon (cream), Luciole (rose, 
coppery-yellow), Sunset (apricot and yellow), 
Ernest Metz (deep carmine-rose), Augustine 
Guinoisseau (blush-white), and Fra^isca Kriiger 
(salmon and apricot).—P. U. 

- William Allan Richardson (apricot 

colour), Lamarque (white), L'ld^al (light-yel¬ 
low), and Waltham Climber No. 1 (red), are 
four good And distinct climbing Roses for your 
purpose. For training against the wall in the 
greenhouse Marcchal Niel will do admirably, if 
the light is not excluded from it. Six good Tea 
Roses for pots may include Countess of Folke¬ 
stone, Catherine Mermet, The Bride, Etoile de 
Lyon, Luciole, and Mme. Faloott.—J. C. C. 


3894.— A leaky pond.— It is not many 
weeks since I gave some brief instructions in 
Gardening how to puddle a pond in reply to 
a question, in which I distinctly stated that 
unless the work was thoroughly well done ic 
would not be satisfactory. Your case proves 
that I was right; you erred in not working the 
clay properly. My instructions were to get 
lumps of clay and kneed them on a firm plat¬ 
form as a baker does his dough, so that each 
lump will readily unite with that previously 
laid down. Seven inches of clay is none too 
thick, but it will be enough if you thorouglv 
prepare it, and take greater pains in working 
it together in its bea; a wooden mallet is a 
capital tool to use when preparing each lump. 
This and a thick flagstone, with sufficient water 
to well moisten the clay, will enable you to 
prepare the clay in a proper manner. As the 
work proceeds keep the surface damp, and if the 
weather is very hot and dry a little shade from 
old sacks or a mat is desirable until the water 
can be let in.—J. C. C. 

-Of oourse, the puddling was not properly done. An 

aooount was reoently published in Ga&dshisq of the pro¬ 
per manner in whioh to puddle a pond ; but the quiokest 
plan to make sure of your work is to ooat It with t inches 
or 3 inohes of Portland cement, and puddle over that if 
you like.—A. G. Butlkr. 

3886 —Substitute for rotten manure. 

—There conld not be a better substitute for 
rotten manure than fresh horse-droppings ; as 
it seems to be required for making manure- 
water, the fresh material is better than the 
decayed for that purpose. Indeed, for all 
purposes fresh manure is the best. Rotten 
manure that has been prodnoed by being over¬ 
heated in a big heap is of bat little value, as the 
best of its fertilising properties have been 
destroyed by overfermentation. The best 
manure for heavy soil is fresh stable-manure, 
with the greater portion of the straw shaken 
out of it.—J. D. E. 

— For pot plants generally, and Palms, 
etc., in particular, decayed manure is by no 
means a necessary ingredient of the soil. Some 
good leaf-mould or half rotten spent Hops will 
answer the purpose quite as well, or better, and 
extra nutriment can be supplied as necessary, 
when the potB are full of roots, by means of 
liquid stimulants of various kinds. Some growers 
of Fuchsias and other quick-growing plants use 
nearly fresh horse-droppings, after drying them 
thoroughly in the sun, as part of the compost, 
and even when employed in liquid form it is 
better to dry the droppings partly at least before 
steeping them.—B. C. R. 

- Fresh horse-droppings may be used to 

make liquid-manure. The best wav to do this 
is to tie it up in an old bag and sink the bag of 
manure in a tub of water. Dilute the liquid 
considerably. For most things it will be strong 
enough if a quart or so from the liquid-manure 
tub is placed in a three-gallon can, and the can 
filled up with plain water.—E. H. 

-Your statement is a singular one. Surely you can 

find a equate yard or so in which to stack up your horee- 
droppinge until rotten. Meanwhile, you must perforoe 
use freeh manure, which, though not so good, certainly 
better than none at all.—A. G. Bittluu 
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TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

CLIMBERS ON 1REES. 

Some people say climber* on trees are injurious 
and should never be allowed. In the case of 
young trees this remark holds good, but on 
those trees that have seen their best days climbers 
are admissible. At Syon House, Brentford, I 
have often noticed that many of the old trees 
are so treated, and they are lovely objects in 
the spring and summer months when covered 
with Aim^e Vibert Roses and other old, yet 
valued, climbers. In the autumn the contrast 
of colour of the foliage of Ivy and Virginian 
Creeper is beautiful. Aristolochia Sipho makes 
a charming plant for climbing over trees when 
a heavy covering is wanted, while the Jasmine 
i« suitable for dwarf trees. One of the most 
i ffdctive is the old Clematis vitalba. At Syon 
in some cases it reaches a height of 40 feet or 
50 fiet, and during the autumn months the 
• fleet is charming. Clematis montana is also 
uteful in sheltered places, and when others of a 
d iTcrent colonr are mixed with it they produce 


material when planting, as often the soil around 
old trees is much impoverished and will not 
support the creepers. As little training should 
be done as possible, only small iron tacks, not 
wall nails, or a little dark coloured copper wire 

E laced round the trees to support the growths 
eing used. The illustration wo hero give 
shows an old Elder-tree, over and among the 
branches of which have been allowed to ramble 
Ivy and Climbing Roses. 


Two good Mock Oranges.— Two very 
charming shrubs for small gardens are Phila- 
delphus microphyllus and P. Lemoinei, Philadel 

8 hue being the botanical name for the Mock 
'ranges. The former makes quite a bush, and 
is far less unruly than the more rampant kinds, 
which require much larger space to develop 
properly. It does not grow 3 feet in height, 
and the leaves are small, not unlike those of a 
Myrtle in character, whilst the flowers are also 
small, pure-white, and borne with great freedom 
on the slender shoots, and they are very 
sweetly scented. This species is of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction, having been brought 


phvllus if only one kind is required, and it is 
well worth planting. I make a note of these 
fine kinds as they are in flower, and it is when 
the thing are in bloom that they should be 
noted for future planting. One knows then 
what to expect.—V. C. 

Chinese Snowball-tree. — This is a 
Guelder Rose, not the graceful tree or shrub, 
whichever one is pleased to call it, so much 
planted in gardens, but a Chinese species which 
is of a very different character. It is a tho¬ 
roughly good garden shrub, and is not so well 
known as it deserves to be, the growth spreading 
out and dwarf. It blooms with remarkable 
freedom, and the flowers are like those of the 
Guelder Rose, and stud the branches so that in 
early June the deep-green wrinkled leaves are 
almost hidden. This shrub likes a rather warm, 
moderately light soil, and is quite hardy—very 
suitable for gardens of moderate size. Its 
freedom of flowering is remarkable. One sees 
so many common things recommended that 
note should be made of good shrubs that will 
give pleasure in early summer with their rich 
profusion of flower. I have seen V. plicatum 



Oca Rbadbrs’ Illcstrations : A picturesque gulden. Old Elder tree covered with Ivy and Climbing Roses. Engraved for Qardknino Illcstpatfd from 
a photograph sent by Mr. John Brier, Junior, Oak Bank, Bollington, near Mirclesfielri. 


a | retty effect. Many of the hardier Clematises, 
■u* h as viticelU, Flammula, and others may be 
used for the work. Honeysuckles will also 
be found suitable, but they require a heavy soil 
to grow in. Some of the varieties of Ceanothns 
are valuable, and for dwarf trees or poles 
they are charming. Vitia hederacea and V. 
heterophylla variegata are good for the 
purpoie, while Paasiflora cu rulea and the Hop 
have a pretty effect in the autumn months. 
The most effective plants are Rosea, of 
wh’ch there are many that can be used. The 
Boursaulb Roses and many of the Noisette sec¬ 
tion are the best. The Copper Austrian Brier 
and Persian Yellow do well on trees that have 
not too much head or top covering. Many of 
the Hybrid Perpetuala do well and cover a 
large space quickly. The plants require 
moisture in dry seasons, and if this cannot be 
attended to, climbers shonld not be planted on 
trcei, as unless they grow freely and do well 
they fail in the object they are planted for, and 
a bare stamp is preferable to a miserable 
creeper. In dry seasons freauent supplies of 
liquid-manure will be found beneficial. It is 
also important to give the roots some new 
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from New Mexico in the year 1883, and there¬ 
fore it is not so well known as many things that 
have been introduced for a longer period. It is 
not, of course, a shrub for a crowded shrub¬ 
bery, and if it is given a place by itself 
away from other things, tne display of 
flowers in summer will be most pleasing. Few 
shrubs are prettier, and the growth not 
being too vigorous, this Mock Orange may 
be especially recommended for moderate-sized 
gardens. Ordinary soil will suffice, and it is a 
mistake to make it too rich, as this results in 
plenty of growth but few flowers. The only 
pruning necessary is to remove very weak shoots, 
not to hack about with a knife recklessly, as is 
the fashion in some gardens. The other Mock 
Orange that may be recommended is named 
Lemoinei, and this is a hybrid raised by a cele¬ 
brated French nurseryman named Lemoine, 
between P. microphyllus, which has just been 
described, and P. coronariua. Like most hybrids, 
it preserves the general features of both parents. 
The flowers are very sweetly scented, but not 
that heavy odonr characteristic of m%ny of the 
Mook Oranges, and the flowers are small and 
of the purest white. I should choose P. micro¬ 


in a few gardens, and it is getting better known, 
bat it should become still more common.—T. 

The Rose Acacia. —It is difficult to know 
why certain trees, beautiful in every wav, and 
not troublesome to grow well, are neglectea when 
many common things are present everywhere. 
There are few more beautiful trees than the 
Rose Acacia, botanically known aa Robinia 
hispida, and it is exactly the kind of tree for a 
small garden, as it is dwarf in growth, has 
graceful, Acacia-like leafage, and blooms pro¬ 
fusely in early summer. I was noticing in late 
May several trees in a small villa garden a few 
miles from London, completely smothered with 
the roae-colonred flowers, but it is not often one 
finds the tree in such places. It is very hardy, 
and the only thing to guard against is tne wind, 
which, when the tree is much exposed, breaks 
the brittle branches. For every garden, even 
where the soil is only partly good, the Rcae 
Acacia is adapted, and it should be noted as one 
of the things to plant next autumn.—C. T. 

3895 —Ivy and Grass.— The fault of cut¬ 
ting Ivy so late is that it takes longer to become 
green again, having to make a second growth. 
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which is not ao vigorous oa the first. It ia 
better, however, to oat it now than not at all. 
Should the weather remain dry, give the roots 
abundant supplies of water, which will hasten 
on the growth. Nothing can be done to make 
the Grass grow close to the stem of the Oak- 
tree where the outer branches hang low, ex¬ 
cluding the light from its base. Why not lay a 
few fresh turves every year ?—these would keep 

f reen for one year. Or plant the space with 
vy; this makes a neat and green carpet, and 
isalwaya pleasing to look at under trees.—S. P. 

- As you have every appliance ready you 

may clip the Ivy now, but March ia the best 
month, and it will not be very sightly now; 
still, in your case you may proceed with the 
work, ana the shears will soon effect the desired 
reformation. Grass will not grow round the 
base of an Oak-tree—at least, very little, and 
Grass is never satisfactory further away from 
the trunk. Why not try a small-leaved Ivy, 
pegging down the shoots on the soil, and 
through the summer months helping the Ivy to 
become established by occasional supplies of 
water? It will get established in time, and 
make a nice green surface. Very few things will 
live under the dense shade of trees, but Ivy is 
as good as anything that may be recommended 
for the purpose.—C. T. 

3882.— Creeper for a wall. —By far the 
best creeper for your purpose is Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, a fast-growing and miniature form of 
the Virginian Creeper. It clings most tenaci¬ 
ously to any surface (even glass), and will soon 
cover any space. Plant now from pots, and 
afford them a little drainage, so that they have 
a good start this season. The Ampelopsis is not 
evergreen, but it comes into growth very early, 
and drops its leaves late. All through the early 
part of the year it is a beautiful light-green, 
changing to brown, bronze, rose, and even 
scarlet towards the autumn. At this time it is 
one of our most showy subjects. * It is hardy, 
and will thrive in any position.—P. U. 

-A good creeper for a wall is Veitch’s 

Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi), which 
will, after it has once got established, quickly 
make headway and cling closely to the wall 
without the need of shreds or nails. You could 
also have a good quickly-growiog Ivy, such as 
Emerald Gem, or Clematis montana ; but that 
will need support, unless it can cling to some 

g able or ledge. I should choose the Virginian 
'reeper, which is a quick grower, and plants 
may De put in even now from pots. You get a 
fine surface of green in summer, and with the 
approach of autumn the leaves change to fine 
colours.—C. T. 

.-Only Ivy and Ampelopsis Veitchi will 

cling to a wall without support. Both are fast- 

S rowing subjects, the Utter, however, is 
eciduous, which would be useless during the 
winter. If this is important I should advise 
that Irish Ivy be employed. Procure strong 
plants and treat them well in the matter of good 
soil and abundance of water at the roots during 
dry weather. Growth under such conditions 
will be made then at the rate of 4 feet yearly.— 
S. P. 

-If you want a plant to cover the wall In the summer 

only you cannot do better than put in Ampelopsis; but if 
you wish your walk to look green also in the winter get a 
plant of the small Wood Ivy ; the latter, if liberally treated 
when put in, will soon settle into rapid growth.—A. O. 
Butlkr. 

-Plant Ampelopsis VeltohL If strong plants are 

obtained in pots and set out at onoe some progress will be 
made daring the summer.—E. U. 

3887.— Oleanders, &0 — I would advise 
“Stain ton” to wait at least another month 
before placing these and Genistas out-of-doors. 
For some seasons past we have had cold weather 
and actual frosts after this date. Do not turn them 
out of pots, but prepare a place, throw down 
a little soot to prevent worms from entering the 
pots, and then plunge them in ashes or any 
other handy material. Plants in pots, having 
the whole of their roots confined, must be care¬ 
fully looked after as regards water when plunged 
out-of-doors.—P. U. 

-Oleanders are better kept under glass 

altogether until they have flowered, and even 
after that if they are at all weakly. These 
plants like more heat than some people seem to 
think necessary. They also like a shady part 
of the greenhouse in hot weather. It is too early 
yet to put Azaleas out-of-doors. They should 


be kept under glass until they have formed their 
flower-buds, which those that have flowered late 
cannot do for another two months longer. 
Genistas and Myrtles may be placed in the open 
air at onoe, if they are given a warm position. 
Such plants as you mention should not be taken 
out of their pots, and only one-third of the 
depth of the pots should be buried in a bed of 
coal-ashes.—J. C. C. 

-Oleanders, Genistas, and Myrtles may 

soon with safety be put out-of-doors; but in the 
case of Azaleas it is yet a little early for them. 
The flower-buds ought to be formed before they 
go out. This is easily ascertained by feeling the 
extreme point of each shoot. If the bud is 
formed a hard substance will be found at the 
base of the uppermost leaves. All these sub¬ 
jects should not be removed from their pots, 
but be plunged iu ashes. The object of burying 
the pots is to lessen the labour in watering the 

S lants. The soil does not dry in them nearly so 
wt when they are plunged as it does when 
they are standing on the surface. Goal-ashes is 
the best possible material for plunging the pots 
in. It is.porous, and does not harbour the pre¬ 
sence of slugs or worms, which soil does. There 
is such a risk of worms entering the pots when 
plunged in soil that this plan should be avoided. 
Do not crowd the plants ; allow each sufficient 
space to stand clear of its neighbour, so that air 
may freely pass amongst them, the object being 
to thoroughly mature the growth.—S. P. 

- Myrtles, Genistas, and Oleanders may 

be plunged out now. Azaleas had better remain 
under glass a little longer till the wood is getting 
a bit firm, though in the cas8 of hard woodei 
plants generally the sunshine his hastened the 
ripening considerably, and the plants go out 
sooner than would be desirable iu an ordinary 
season.—E. H. 

-Yes, any of those mentioned may now 

be safely exposed—that is, supposing them to 
have been growing in a cool ana airy atmosphere 
previously. Bub it is only fair to add that 
unless sufficient growth has already been made 
this will not take place as rapidly and well in 
the open air—at least, if the weather is at all 
dry and warm—as would be the case if the 
plants were kept for a time under glass. As a 
rule, such things ought not to be turned outside 
until sufficient growth has been made indoors. 
As regards plunging the pots, it is, on the 
whole, decidedly advisable, particularly where 
the plants do not receive frequent and regular 
attention in watering. It saves a lot of water¬ 
ing, and prevents any risk of the roots becoming 
burnt by the pots getting unduly hob under a 
strong sun. Plunge them either in ashes, or if 
in the soil, make the holes tapering, like the 
pot, and a few inches deeper, leaving a hollow 
beneath, which will at once prevent worms 
entering through the drainage-hole, as well as 
the roots working through, and insure free 
drainage.— B. C. R. 

— The Azaleas, Genistas, and Myrtles may 
go out in the month of June, but Oleanders are 
likely to get neglected ; and if you require a 
good bloom it would be better to have them 
under the eye in the house. The other things 
benefit by being in the open during the summer 
months, and require chiefly close attention in 
regard to watering, as in the open in the summer 
the soil quickly gets dry. Do not take any 
notice of showers; they only make the surface 
of the soil damp, and do not really soak the 
ball. As to position, nothing is better than 
against a shady wall; they snould not be ex¬ 
posed to the full force of the sun, and the 
Camellias will benefit by a few supplies of soot- 
water. Stand the plants upon a firm bottom 
of coal-ashes, as these prevent worms from 
getting into the pots and choking up the drain¬ 
age. If this becomes out of order the plants 
will soon get unhealthy. It is not necessary 
to bury the pots, nor must the plants be re¬ 
moved from them; simply stand them out as 
advised. Early in the autumn, before frosts 
occur, remove them inside. Give the pots 
a thorough cleaning, and see to those that nave 
worms in them.—C T. 

3750.— Horehound beer.— A handful of 
dried Sage and Burnet, handful of dried Hore¬ 
hound, handful of dried Pennyroyal, handful of 
dried Marsh Mallows, handful of dried Agro- 
i mony, two or three Dandelion-roots, two or 
three Nettle-roots, handful of Hops. Put 5 lb. 

. of lamp sugar, 2 os. cream of tartar, and two 
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tablespoonfuls of Mason’s Extract of Herbs. 
Mix all well together, then boil the Herbs 
in enough water to make 4| gallons for about 
an hour, strain off, and when cool enough 
put a teacupful of barm in. Let it work 
all night. Put it in cask next morning, and 
when it has done working bung it down and 
draw off in two or three days. It is better to 
put a little isinglass in to fine it, and a little 
burnt sugar to colour it.—C. G. H. 

HOUSB & WINDOW QARDBNINQ. 

BELL-FLOWERS A8 WINDOW PLANTS. 

There is much sameness in window plants, but 
there need not be if those who like their windows 
gay with flowers would grow such things as the 
Bell-flowers or Campanulas, which are of great 
beauty thus plaoed. They do not mind the dry 
atmosphere of rooms, and even in stuffy cottage 
windows will bloom freely. I have seen C. 
carpatica, the Carpathian Bell-flower, in splendid 
bloom in windows, the large pale-blue coloured 
flowers hiding almost every trace of leafage. 
There are many varieties of it, pallida, alba, 
and so forth, but the best are the parent 
and the pure-white form. It is necessary to 
keep the plants well watered, but ordinary soil 
suffices. In windows they get very dry, and a 
gentle dewing with a syringe or placing them 
out in soft showers of rain is helpful to them. 
Perhaps the most useful kind for this purpose is 
C. fragilis. It is not thus named on account of 
its growth, as it is vigorous, but the flowers are 
delicate-blue in colour, the shoots being covered 
with them, and they hang down gracefully. It 
blooms with the greatest freedom, the hanging 
flower-laden shoots being very pleasing in 
a window. Then one may choose also 
C. garganica, which is not so well known 
as 0. fragilis, but may be grown well 
in a window. It is called C. fragilis some¬ 
times, but the white plant is bolder. One 
scarcely wants both kinds, and preference should 
be given to C. fragilis, as this succeeds remark¬ 
ably well in a hanging-basket in the greenhouse 
or the window. Very suitable for pots is C. 
muralis, called in some catalogues C. Porten- 
schlagiana. It ia very dwarf, quite a gem 
amongst Campanulas, the light-green leaves 
hidden by the delicate blue flowers, and grows 
very freely. C. garganica blooms in June, and 
C. muralis later, thus maintaining a succession 
of flowers. The Ligurian Bell-flower (C. iso- 
phylla) and its variety alba are well worthy of 
note for pots, and may bo readily grown in a 
window. The typ9 has pale-blue flowers, but 
there is a pure-white form, which is very charm¬ 
ing, free, and vigorous. I am surprised it is nob 
more common in gardens; the shoots trailing, 
and the flowers are comparatively large and of 
the purest white. When in full beauty few 
things are more pleasing. This small selection 
gives considerable variety, and of a class of 
plants not too common in gardens. T. 

3901.— An enemy to the Auricula.— 
I have never seen this pest up>n Auriculas, and 
hope it will not ome near my collection; but 
by the description of it, there is not much 
cnance of getting rid of it, except by picking 
the larvsB off the plants, and as it rolls up the 
leaves there will be no difficulty in finding it. 
I have on several occasions had to deal with a 
small green caterpillar, and the same species has 
attacked other collections, and there is nothing 
for it but hand-picking.—J. D. E. 

3898 —Seedling Pelargoniums.— The 
plants ought to have bloomed before this. As 
a rule, after growing to a certain height the 
flower-bud is produced with unfailing certainty. 
I make a sowing almost every year in February 
or the early part of March, and most of the 
plants flower by Christmas at the latest, the 
rest in the following spring. A batch of plants 
(Zonals) from seed sown last July are now in 
many cases showing the bud. All that is 
necessary is to keep the seedlings growing 
quietly on, with plenty of air and sun, avoiding 
much manure and extreme starvation also. 
The plants must not be stopped ; keep them to 
one stem.—B. C. R. 

-Plant the Pelargonium* out in a sunny spot whsre 

the land Is rather poor, and they will flower.— E. H. 

-These are rather shy bloomer*. Try cuttings from 

them, and I think they will do better.—A. G. Boilxb. 
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FRUIT. 

FLAVOUR IN PEACHES. 

The question of flavour in Poaches and Nec¬ 
tarines is a very important one, and of all 
fruits grown under glass—Melons which are 
poorly grown excepted—there is no other kind 
which is so unpalatable as an insipid Peach. 
The want of flavour in market Peaches is often 
very pronounced, but this is principally on 
account of the baneful practice of gathering the 
fruits before they are ripe. This is carried to 
such an extent that they are often quite hard 
at the time of gathering, and this being so, how 
can the fruits be expected to be of good flavour? 
It does not matter how well the fruits may 
have been grown, if they are gathered before 
they are well advanced to the final ripening 
stage, that full, luscious, and vinous flavour 
so characteristic of a well-grown Peach will be 
sadly deficient. There certainly appears to 
be a mistaken notion that for market the 
fruits must be quite firm when gathered, so 
as to ensure their safe arrival when carried 
a distance by rail or road. Some people say 
if colour is present it matters little about flavour, 
but I invariably find that where the fruits 
are well advanced towards the ripening stage 
they command a higher price and the colour is 
also more pleasing. It is astonishing the colour 
Peaches take on during the last 
twenty-four hours previous to 
their final gathering, and this 
alone is well worth waiting for. 

There is also the additional 
danger of leaving the fruits too 
long on the tiee before gathering, 
for when they are allowed to hang 
too long the flesh is woolly in 
texture and lacking in juice. 

The practice of allowing t he truits 
to drop into nets cannot be too 
strongly condemned, for when 
they are so far advanced as to fall 
the full flavour so desirable will 
have vanished. The injury alone 
that the fruits receive is also 
much against their keeping, for 
it will be noticed that these 
net-caught fruits keep but a verv 
short time. I have known such 
fruits as these to be even sent 
a long railway journey to London 
only to arrive at their destination 
a mass of decay, brought on 
through their bruised and over¬ 
ripe condition. 

Mistakes of this kind generally 
result in going to the other ex¬ 
treme of gathering too early. 

I never consider a Peach or 
Nectarine, especially the latter, 
fit for gathering until it will 

S art from the tree after being 
rmly grasped by the hand and 
given a slight backward pull. A pad of 
cotton-wool laid in the hand is sometimes 
used, and if the hand be hard and horny 
this aid may certainly be of use to prevent 
injury, but otherwise it is in the way. A 
practised eye can tell almost at a glance if a 
reach is fit for gathering on account of the 
change of colour near the base of the fruit. 
Some people also recommend the use of a pair of 
sharp Grape-scissors for detaching the fruit, but 
these can only be used occasionally, for if extreme 
care is not taken far more injury will accrue to 
the fruit than without their aid. Indeed, the for¬ 
mation of some of the varieties is against their 
use, for it would be impossible to reach the foot¬ 
stalk without injuring the fruit. In gathering 
Peaches they should be laid in shallow trays 
over a base of soft paper shavings, with a layer 
of silver paper over the whole. The ft uits when 
laid on this should be removed to a dry and cool 
room or cellar, when twelve hours afterwards 
they will be in condition for use. They will 
keep well for three days if the position is cool, and 
I have even kept them a week, but, as previously 
mentioned, the flavour is more fully developed 
from twelve to twenty-four hours after gather¬ 
ing. The early morning is also the best part of 
the day for gathering, as at that time the fruits 
are cool. The 

Time of gathering is obviously only one way 
of securing fruits of well-developed flavour, as 
other cultural details, such as a circulation of 


warm and dry air, are most important. A damp 
and close atmosphere must be avoided, also 
overhead syrioging when the fruits change for 
ripening, but inside moisture most not be 
wholly stopped, as the floors should be damped 
in the morning and evening during fine weather. 
A sudden withdrawal of inside moisture would 
affect the foliage considerably, especially under 
the strain of a bright sun. The practice of 
applying liquid-manure to the ripening fruit 
may also be easily overdone, as I have known 
the flavour sadly depreciated by this cause alone. 
The application of liquid should be dispensed 
with at least a fortnight previous to gathering, 
or rather ripening, a soaking of clear water at 
this stage being the best. If the surface is 
littered down with long stable litter at this 
time, sufficient moisture will be retained in the 
border to carry the fruits through to their full 
stage. If a heavy watering is given a few days 
prior to gathering, it sometimes causes the fruits 
to part from the tree before their time. H. 

OVERCROPPING FRUIT-fREES. 
Overcropping is a very great mistake, as it 
not only renders the fruit of poor quality, but 
also weakens the tree. I once called upon a 
gardener who had several vineries under his 
care, and the crop hanging was about the 
heaviest I ever saw, but the quality of the fruit 


A bosket of Peaches. 


was poor in the extreme. There were so many 
Grapes that the gardener did not know what 
to do with them, and as marketing the surplas 
was not looked for, there was a considerable 
quantity on hand. Now if these Vines had 
ouly been allowed to carry about a third the 
number of bunches, the quality would have 
been higher and more satisfaction would have 
been given. Very often what appears an ordi¬ 
nary crop grows into a much larger one than 
the grower anticipated. A grower should be 
able at thinning time to gauge the weight of the 
crop the Vines will carry, and at this time cut 
off all superfluous bunches with the exception 
of one or two extra to a rod, these to be cut off 
as soon as the bunches have stretohed well 
down and it is seen what the crop is likely 
to be. It is perfectly useless to overburdei 
the Vines with superfluous bunches, and theL. 
at about the colouring stage to come to the con¬ 
clusion that too many have been left on nd 
commence to cut them off Certainly lesoen- 
ing the crop at this stage makes the best of 
the evil, but the principal mischief will have 
been already done. What should constitute 
A fair crop will have to be gauged by the 
health and general condition of the Vines, 
length of rod, and so forth. The sire of the 
bunches will also gauge the crop to a certain 
extent, and also the amount of feeding that 
may be given. As an argument for heavy 
cropping, it has been advanced that there are 
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certa : n la*ge growers for market who allow 
their Vines to carry vety heavy crops, bu» at. 
the same time feed heavily. Ai a mlf, ihetn 
Vines are growing in soil the moat suitable 
for Vine growing, and also in a condition 
mechanically for receiving abondant supplies 
of what are termed artificial manures. Again, 
the rods are not expected to last long, and in 
the majority of cases the crop is cut as soon 
as fit; consequently the Vines are relieved of 
the load at once, and they also have a length¬ 
ened time in which to recoup their energies. 
This is quite unlike the majority of cases in 
private gardens, where the Vines are supposed 
to last a long time, comparatively speaking, and 
it behoves those who are in charge to crop the 
Vines judiciously, especially in the younger 
stages, the aim being to build up Vines which 
will be capable of supplying good regular crops 
for years to come. Occasionally we hear and 
read of 

Sensational caors being taken from very 
young Vines, but this is no criterion that the 
practice can be indulged in generally. Neither 
is it wise to do so. The width apart the rods 
are growing makes a deal of difference as to 
what weight of Grapes each should carry. For 
instance, a Vine with the rods 4 feet apart is 
able to bring a greater weight of Grapes to 
maturity than another with the rods 2 feet 
apart. Taking varieties of Grapes as a whole, 
where the bunches range from 2 lb. to 3 lb. 
weight each, a bunch from every other lateral 
would be an ample orop. A greater weight of 
Alioante may be brought to maturity on a 
single rod than, for instance, in the case of one 
uf Black Hamburgh. This latter, although a 
fair number of ordinary bunches may be 
produced, will not stand overcropping, that is 
if the highest finish is desired. As is well 
known, Muscat of Alexandria and Mrs. Pince's 
Black Muscat are very impatient of heavy 
cropping. I never allow a tod of the latter to 
carry above five or six bunches, but then these 
are of a very large size. The Vines would have 
to be in the best possible health to briog even 
the above number to full perfection, a.ze of 
berry and colour being taken into account. 

Peaches and Nectarines are often decidedly 
overcropped. 8mall fruits either of Peaches or 
Nectarines are never looked upon with favour. 
Depth of flesh is lacking, and also lusciousness. 
As a rule, the larger kinds of Peaches should 
be thinned down to one to the square foot of 
surface, 9 inches for smaller kinds. Nectarines 
may range about 9 inches, and the trees being 
healthy the fruits will be brought to full per¬ 
fection either for home use, exhibition, or 
market. For market it does not pay to produce 
small fruit even if there is quantity. Figs pay 
for thinning, especially where they appear too 
thickly or in clusters, or where there may be 
danger of the trees casting their fruit, especially 
the earliest orop. Melons, again, should not be 
too small. Fruits which will range from about 
3 lb. each are of good useful sizo. I allow our 
plants to produoe from two to four or five fruits 
each. Plums under glass I also thin. A. 


3833.— Vines bleeding —" J. 8. L.” does 
not state whether the Vines that bleed are, 
or are not, under artificial heat ; but be this as 
it may, I should attribute the bleedirg to the 
last pruning being too late with reference to the 
rising of the sap. The bleeding this year will 
cease when the leaves are further developed, 
and next season it may be prevented by pruning 
at the fall of the leaf, thus giving an interval ot 
some months before the succeeding spring, and 
time for the pruning-wounds to harden before 
the rise of the sap.—J. M., South Hants. 

3893.— Mildew on Vines.— I suspect the 
cause of the Vines being infested with mildew 
at this early stage is owing to the admission of 
front air to the house too freely during the time 
when cold winds have been blowing, or it may 
be caused by opening the front ventilat* rs too 
early in the morning, or leaving them open too 
late in the afternoon. There is nothing so likely 
to produce mildew on Vines as diaughts of cold 
air. If my surmise is a correct one, I should 
advise *' Banksia ” to be more careful in the 
future, and cease the opening of the front venti¬ 
lators altogether until the Vines have passed 
their flowering stage, and the benies have been 
thinned. Keep the atmosphere drier by warm¬ 
ing the hot-water pipes, if the house is fitted 
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with any ; at the lame time admit air through 
the top ventilators to keep the inside atmosphere 
in a buoyant state. A temperature by day of 
/5 degs. with air on is a safe one; if it runs up 
to 80 degs. during the hottest part of the day 
no harm will be done, giving a little air at 
70 degs., allowing the thermometer to rise with 
air on. Until the berries are thinned it would 
not be safe to dust them with sulphur, noroover 
the hot-water pipes with it, but the main rods 
might be painted with it at once, mixing it with 
water until of the consistency of paint. Sul¬ 
phur may be scattered about the floor of the 
vinery, and on the border also. When the 
berries areas large as Peas the whole bunch might 
be dusted over with sulphur if the attack of 
mildew is a violent one. The sulphur can after¬ 
wards be washed off with water applied 
through a syringe, if it cannot be blown off.— 

-\ Sulphur is the best specific for mildew; 

bub this parasite ought not to be on the leaves 
of the Vines before they come into flower, if 
the border is in good condition, and the Vines, 
when in a dormant state, were dressed with the 
usual mixture of soft-soap, sulphur, and To¬ 
bacco-liquor. This destroys all the germs of 
mildew. The sulphur may be dusted on the 
leaves and stems as soon as the blossoms are set, 
and it may also be necessary to dust the Grapes, 
for the mildew attacks the berries as readily as 
it does the flowers. When mildew makes its 
attack later it can be destroyed by painting the 
heated pipes with sulphur when the house is 
shut up; but this would rust the skin of the 
berries if done before stoning commenced. 
Duibing with flowers of sulphur does not cause 
rust.—J. D. E. 


the British Queen type, whioh have fine flavour 
to recommend them. It seems that there is a 
prospect of getting some good Strawberries for 
flavour, as Mr. Allan, head-gardener to Lord 
Suffield, has raised several kinds that are of the 
British Queen class. The plants are strong 
growing, and with handsome fruit of good 
colour. Empress of India has quite the flavour 
of British Qaeen, the fruit of moderate size, of 
good appearance, and bright-scarlet, the flavour 
rich and with a pleasant acidity, characteristic 
of the parent. Lord Suffield is a kind of very 
good flavour, the flesh deep-red in colour, juicy, 
and firm. Gunton Park is another promising 
new Strawberry, the fruits being larger than 
those of the other kinds, and of bright-scarlet 
colour, and rich flavour. This is free also, and 
a thoroughly good garden kind.—V. 0. 


THE PINK. 


-— I suppose the mildew is on the foliage, 
and if not destroyed now it will attack the berries 
later oa. The Vines may be daated over with 
sulphur at once, or the sulphur may be mixed 
with water and syringed over the Vines two or 
three days in succession. If there is a heating 
apparatus, light the fire and make the pipes 
moderately warm, and mix sulphur and skim 
milk into a thick paint and brush it over the 
pipas. This and a little more attention to the 
ventilation, or avoiding cold draughts, will check 
the mildew ; at any rate, this sulphur treatment 
must be persisted in till the mildew is destroyed. 
The black sulphur is the best.—E. H. 

3 JSo— Treatment of young Vines.— 
Remove all side shoots, thereby throwing the 
whole strength into the main stem, which should 
be encouraged to grow 8 feet long, when the 
point may be pinched out to induce the lower 
buds to plump up. Any side shoots afterwards 
should be pinched in at the first leaf. Presuming 
the plants are now in 6 inch pots, shift them at 
oace if full of roots into those 10 inches in 
diameter, using a compost of three parte fibry 
loam to one part of horse-manure, with the 
addition of a handful or two of finely ground 
bones to each pot. Stand the plants in a light 

E osition in a temperature not less than 60 degs. 
y night and 7o degs. by day. Syringe the 
foliage twice daily with tepid water, and supply 
the roots freely with moisture as required. 
When the colour of the bark changes to yellow 
nearly the whole length, and the growth ceases, 
give the plants more air to ripen the canes, 
finally standing the pots out-of-doors at the foot 
of a south wall, where they may remain during 
the winter if the pots are covered with litter to 
prevent the soil and roots being frozen.—8. P. 

' All the side-shoots should be pinched 
baok to one joint from the main stem, and as 
soon as another growth pushes out from that, 
pinch again at the first leaf. The main leading 
growth will push away more rapidly when the 
side-shoots are stopped, and the lower growths 
will soon cease to make any progress. Vines 
from eyes put in so early as January should 

grow into fruiting-canes the same season._ 

J. D. E. 

-8top the side shoots or laterals to one leaf and 

shift into larger pote as more room is required. 
turfy loam and old manure.—E. H. ® 

A note on Strawberries.— British 

Queen Strawberry is by far the best for flavour 
ot any variety, and now that so many new 
Strawberries are being raised it is important to 
beir in mind the quality of the fruit. A big 
t isteless, watery Strawberry is not what we 
want, but giod, free-bearing, strong kinds of 


Tins homely flower is in most cottage gardens. 
An edging of White Pinks is very beautiful, and 
the simplest "culture suffices to gain this inter¬ 
esting and qaaint picture. The many charming 
Pinks of gardens have sprung from Dianthus 
plumarins, that, like the Glove Pink, loves to 
send its roots into old walls. The writer remem¬ 
bers it on Conway Castle, but that is several 
years ago, and unthinking tourists may have 
dislodged its little tufts in their eagerness to 
acquire “ mementoes.” The Pink of gardens is 
hardier than the Carnation, and is subject to 
fewer diseases. It may be planted in clumps on 
the borders as an edging to walks, or in any spot 
to which it is likely to constitute appropriate 
effect. The soil should be well prepared, whilst 
in spring they m*y be top dressed with well- 
decayed manure or good lo im. For years the 
“ florists’ ” Pink has been frowned upon, and by 
this Pink I mean those fine-laced kinds that de¬ 
lighted the florists of old. A new love has sprnng 
up for this long-neglected class, and as with the 
Lavender, a special society has been formed to 
promote its culture, spreading abroad knowledge 
of the varieties at command, and encouraging 
lovers of Pinks to add to their number. There 
are two classes of florists’ Pioks, the purple-laced 
and the red-laced, and a typical flower should 
have petals of shell-like shape, smooth, the 
ground colour white, wiih bright, decided, and 
regular lacing A Jew of the finest varieties, 
and the list is necessarily limited, comprise 
Ascot, Lord Lyon, Derby Day, Borard, Jeannette, 
Modesty, Ethel, Henry Hooper, Empress of 
India, R L. Hector, The Rector, John Ball, and 
George White, the three first-named in particular 
being very fine border flowers, sweet scented, 
and useful for cutting. If one is an ardent Pink 
fancier he will have some of these beautiful 
laced varieties. They should be grown on a 
raised bed so as to throw off heavy rains and 
diaper damp, planted late in September and in 
the spring top-dressed; it is not necessary to 
grow them in pots. When the buds appear thin 
them out judiciously, and scarcely tie the stem 
to short sucks. The Pink may be propagated 
by layers or cuttings, sometimes called 
“pipings,” the term, in fact, usually need, bat 
it simply means cuttings. The best time to take 
them is when the plants are going out of bloom. 
Use 4-inoh pots, crock them well, and fill them 
with light sandy compost, reserving about half 
of an inch of space from the margin for sharp 
silver-sand. Select for cuttings the sturdiest 
shoots, ont them sharp under a joint, remove 
the leaves from the space to be inserted in the 
soil, and about a dozen may be pat in each pot. 

If a little gentle heat can be given to ensure 
quick rooting so much the better, but they will 
strike even in a cold frame, taking care to keep 
the soil moderately moist, and shade them from 
hot sun. In the course of three weeks or a 
month they will have rooted, and when of suffi¬ 
cient strength maybe planted ont in the garden. 
Even the cold frame may be dispensed with, so 
that those who have not this luxury may yet 
grow good Pinks. The cuttings will strike well 
if a bed of light soil is made up in a sheltered, 
moderately shady corner in the garden, the 
cnttingB dibbled in and covered with a hand¬ 
glass. Keep the glass wiped, bo as to dispel 
damp. The sweet-scented Pink Mrs. Sinkins 
is very charming, but the calyx splits very 
much. Those who do not grow Pinks should 
not think of the laeed varieties before the 
beautiful fragrant old White Pink, whioh is a 
precious garden flower. 0. T. I 


THE CAUCASIAN SCABIOUS. 

This plant is an almost incessant bloomer, its 
value in Hie mixed borde* o* on the rockery 
will be at once apparent. In most gardAn^ 
we invariably find it under the name of 
S. cancasica var. amoena, which I believe 
to be altogether erroneous. S. amoena is a 
true species, native, I believe, of Asia 
Minor, totally distinct, and, judging from 
dried specimens, in no way deserving of each 
notice as the subject of our note. In Regel’s 
“Gartenflora,” tabs. 1084 and 1212, we find 
figures of two varieties or forms of S. cancasica 
called heterophylla and elegans, and it is to the 
latter name that the plants grown in English 
gardens belong. Our plant will be found to 
differ from typical S. caucasica by being more 
robust and having considerably larger flower- 
heads. The leaves, too, are not so much 
divided and the plant is altogether less 
straggling. Both the type and its varie¬ 
ties have great affinity to the better- 
known S. graminifolia, which is a really pretty 
plant, and one that could ill be dispensed with 
for rock work or flower border. S. ca nca s ica 
and its varieties will be found to differ from the 
latter by their more erect steins, mnch larger 
flowers, broader and less silvery leaves, and in 
the length of the inner calyx, which in S. 
graminifolia is hardly longer than the outer. S. 
caucasica elegans has the largest flower-heads of 
any species known to me, and is said to have 
been first raised by the Loddiges from seed re¬ 
ceived from Mount Caucus. It may indeed be 
placed in the front rank of showy and useful 
hardy perennials, and will be found invaluable 
for summer and autumn decoration. It will 
hardly be necessary to say that the Caucasian 
Scabious should be in every garden. The flowers 
are well adapted for cutting. They last a long 
time in water, and the clumps are rarely without 
flowers from early summer until late autumn; 
their peculiar soft lilac-blue tint and the ease 
with which the plant may be grown are all 
points in favour of its general utility. In a 
light sandy, not overrich soil this plant is all I 
have described it. I was, however, not a little 
surprised to read in the pages of the Garden of 
Its almost total failure in localities with heavy 
damp soils, even in places specially prepared for 
it to grow in. There seems no way of gettiog 
over this difficulty unlets by raising a variety 
with a constitution sufficiently hardy to with¬ 
stand the damp cold of a heavy clayey soil. Its 
propagation either by cuttings, division, or seeds 
is comparatively easy; the two first in spring, the 
latter in autumn and spring. I suggest spring 
not because divisions may not be equally success¬ 
ful in autumn, bnt because of the greater risk of 
being caught, as we were, in a long spell of hard 
frost, which completely destroyed them. As a 
plant for grouping in the wild parts of the garden, 

S. caucasica, on account of its graceful habit, 
will be found specially suitable ; it is easily 
raised from seed, and may be had in flower, an d 
forms strong tufts the second year. Most of 
the other perennial Scabious are retained only 
in botanical collections, but the annuals, such 
as the well-known S. atropurpurea and its 
numerous varieties, S. maritima, S. palrestina, 

S. stellata, well deserve special attention; of 
the two latter, although having showy flowers, 
the seed-heads in autnmn are By far the most 
attractive, stellate in form, and vezy remarkable 
on account of their transparency. From a batch 
of seedlings many well-marked and distinct 
forms may be obtained. K. 
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EDGING PLANTS. 

There is a wealth of beauty in an edging of a 
good hardy plant, Buch as the common Thrift or 
the London Pride, and by their use the removal of 
ugly brick-ends, tiles, and other hard, formal 
abominations is ensured. The object of a 
garden is to fill every nook and corner with 
flowers, and this may be accomplished if fore¬ 
thought is exercised. Instead of hideous tiles 
or patent edgings, grow flowers, and there is a 
fairly long list to choose from, comprising Saxi¬ 
frages, Thrift, Daisies, London Pride, Arabia 
albida, the rich Blue Gentianella, Cerastium, 
Stonecrops, Primroses, and Violets. Where 
good stone can be got, and in many country 
gardens this is the case, it will make a delightful 
edging over which Stonecrops and Saxifrages 
can spread, making a soft velvety - green 
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carpet, spangled with flowers in the proper 
reason. Where the rather fastidious Gentianella 
oan be coaxed into respectable growth it mast 
have a soft sandstone to grow npon—at least, 
it succeeds much better under these conditions. 
Moist, loamy soil suits it well, and when once 
established will qnickly spread, bearing a 
profusion of its large, tabular, intense blue 
flowers. Double Daisies are delightful thiogs 
to establish by a garden path. They form a 
perfect mat of growth and grow in ordinary 
soil. It is necessary to take them up 
occasionally, according to the progress made, 
and divide the clumps. Few plants are 
more easily propagated than the Daisy, 
and the clumps may be lifted in either spring or 
autumn, putting each little plant into good 
garden soil. When for edgings they should be 
fairly close together, so as to quickly form a 
dense mat. Quite as charming for an edging is 
the Common Thrift, making an even mat of 
bright-green, and when the plants are not per¬ 
mitted to go more than three years without 
division and replanting a gay display of flowers 
is assured each year. A line of Thrift in bloom 
is peculiarly beautiful—a perfect carpet of rose 
colour. There is more than one kind, the best 
being the deep-rose coloured form, which is more 
effective than either the white or the Common 
Thrift. . Edgings of hardy plants are sometimes 
untidy and ragged through neglect London Pride, 
unless given reasonable attention, is a poor 
plant, but when lifted and replanted when the 
growth has become too dense, the flowers are 
borne with the greatest freedom, a shimmering 
mass of pink and white, distinct and pretty 
The Mossy Saxifrages are the most suitable, and 
of both these and the homely Stonecrop one can 
get several kinds in a comparatively small space. 
AH these edgings present a green and cheerful 
aspect throughout the year, freshest, perhaps, 
in winter, when they are a relief to the prevail 
ing bareness, whilst in the summer or the spring, 
whatever the season of flowering may be, a 
profusion of blooom adds to the beauty of the 
plants. C T. 


ORCHIDS. 

OYPRIPEDIUM IN8IONE. 

I am asked by “ Laura Kendall ” to say some 
thing about this plant and its varieties, and if 
there is any means of distinguishing the varieties 
by their foliage? To all of which I must say there 
is not, for all the forms have foliage alike, plain 
green in colour and about a foot in length. 
There may be some slight difference in the 
breadth of the leaves of some of the forms as 
compared with others, but that is nothing, and 
the safest plan is to tell you that all their foliage 
is similar, and of a plain green ; but with their 
flowers it is quite different, because these vary 
very much, and some of the varieties are very 
beautiful. Of the old forms, punctata mviolaceum, 
or, as it is called by our French neighbours, 
Chantini, is the very beat, the breadth of the 
dorsal sepal, its bold spotting, and the fine pure 
white border rendering it very conspicuous. 
Another nice one is named Maulei, which has the 
base of the dorsal sepal narrower, the upper 
portion white, and beautifully spotted with 
purple; but amongst the newer varieties there are 
some splendid kinds. These have been mostly 
introduced by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, and in 
the first rank stands the exquisite plant known 
as C. Sanderre, the whole flower being of a soft 
lemon-yellow, with the dorsal sepal of a pure- 
white in the upper part. It is one of the 
moat superb flowers in this now numerous 
members of this genus, but it is still as 
rare as it is chaste and beautiful, conse¬ 
quently need not be named here. But there are 
many fine and choice kinds which have bloomed 
from the same introductions. From amongst 
other introductions there is the form called 
Morianum. Eyermani is another beautiful form 
resembling Sandene very much in general 
outline. Going into descriptions of the many 
varieties now to be found of insigne would be of 
no use, but I will say a little of its cultivation. 
Now many growers spoil the plant through 
potting it in such a foolish manner, and through 
not draining it sufficiently, using for soil good 
turfy loam two parts, and one of good brown 
peat, mixed up well, and the plants should be 
potted below the pot’s rim, so that they may 
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have room enough for a good soaking of water. 
Now, the treatment is the next thing to be 
considered. Some grow the plant in a green¬ 
house, others in the stove ; whilst some again 
succeed well with growing the plant in a cool 
frame, and all may be practised with success : 
but if you wish to have these plants in bloom 
about the month of November or December, 
they must be grown in stove temperature, but if 
at a later season a cooler place will suit them 
well, and, therefore, I advise my readers to 
select good varieties when in flower, and to 
grow, say, a dozen or two for succession. 

Matt. Bramble. 


BRITISH ORCHIS. 

I am in receipt of two kinds of these very beau¬ 
tiful flowers from “ Fred. Philipps,” asking for 
their names, and how he shall proceed to grow 
them ? Now you see these beautiful Orchis are 
given to variations even in a state of nature, 



A fine hardy Orrhia (O. lolioaa). 


but as they all spring from seed in the first 
place, this is not to be wondered at. Your 1, 2, 3 
are all forms of O. m&culata, which is popu¬ 
larly known as the 8potted Orchis, the 3 
being nearly a white form of the typical form, 
No. 1, while 2 is a very deep-coloured and beau¬ 
tifully spotted form, reminding one very much 
of some fine marked variety of the much neg¬ 
lected/ but beautiful tropical Saccolabiuma; 
they, however, do not last so long in full beauty 
as their tropical relatives, probably through 
their being more easily fertilised, through in¬ 
sect agency. The other kind is the Purple 
Orchis (Orchis mascula), the leaves spotted 
with purple-black, and the somewhat lax spikes 
being furnished with flowers of a reddish- 
purple of various shades. Now, growing these 
plants is usually considered a most difficult 
operation, but I do not think this need be 
feared. I am under the impression that if 
the tubers are lifted at the proper time, and 
planted in congenial soil, there is nothing 


to render these Orchis difficult or hard to 
grow. The plants must not be taken up now, 
for this is more especially the very worst time ; 
but so many never think of these plants, saving 
when they are to be seen in flower, that they are 
ruthlessly destroyed through beiDg unearthed 
just at the very time that they should not be 
disturbed ; but they arc worth watching and 
waiting for to secure them at the proper 
time. They should be marked with a stout 
stump or stick, so that they may be dug up 
when they are at rest. Then, having already 
prepared a border in accordance with their re¬ 
quirements, they should at once be planted in 
it, having a care that they are planted at about 
the same depth as they have been taken from. 
The following kinds may be grown in a mixture 
of loam and limestone : O. mascula, 0. militaris, 
O. ustulata, O. moris, and O. pyramidalis, whilst 
the annexed thrive best in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and peat, made sandy : O. latifolia, 
0. laxiflora, and O. maculate. There are many 
others which require to have the soil made 
specially for them, and of these are the Bee 
Orchis (Ophys apifera), the Fly Orchis (O. mus 
cifera), and the Spider Orchis (0. aranifera), all 
of which require a mixture of chalk or limestone 
in the soil. Now, I think with these inatruc 
tiona all my friends ought to succeed with 
these plants. I might add that the borders 
in which these tubers are planted are better if 
sown down with Grass, and by advocating this 
system it may be inferred that I do not believe 
in them being disturbed with the fork at any 
time. A very fine hardy, though not native, 
Orchis la here figured. Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM AMPLIATUM MA.JUS. 

A flower of a very fine form of this Orchid 
comes to me from a “ London Grower,” which 
he says he has cut from a branched spike, and 
the plant was sent to him from Trinidad. In 
reply, I may say that he has done the very thing 
that is wanted for this species—that is, to keep 
it moderately moist through the autumn and 
winter, and in a temperature of about 6,"> degs , 
and which does not fall at any time below 60 
degs. You see I am not so sure that this plant is 
indigenous to the Island of Trinidad, Dut it is 
somewhat plentiful in Central America, and it 
is quite possible to have been imported from the 
last named country to the pLce whence my 
friend received it, more especially as inTiinidad 
they have a fine Botanio Garden, whioh it has 
been the special aim of its various directors to 
enrich. If the plant is now found growing in a 
wild state it may be as an escape from the 
gardens. Mind, I do not say this is the case, but 
it appears to me to be a reasonable inference to 
draw. The variety of this Oncidium named 
above is far superior to the typical plant, and 
it is a bolder and stronger-growing Orchid, 
making fine, long, and branching spikes, which 
are laden with an abundance of rich 
canary-yellow flowers in front, and at the 
back China-white, which are about an 
inch and a half across, thick and fleshy 
in texture, and which last a good time in 
full beauty. The bulbs are much wrinkled, 
of a pale shade of green, suffused with 

1 )urple, and bearing a pair of oblong lanceolate 
eaves, which are of a good substance, and rich 
shining green. I have seen many fine examples 
of this species blooming with Mr. Sander at 
about this period of the year, and I have 
observed that Mr. Sander keeps this plant 
exactly as I did some years ago, when I used to 
grow this plant so successfully, and, as I have 
stated at the commencement of this article, the 
plant I have found to succeed beat when grown 
as a pot-plant, usiDg a good lot of crocks for 
drainage, and raising the plant upon a mound 
well above the pot’s rim in order that the young 
growths may be secure from being inundated 
with water. Use for this purpose the fibre from 
good upland peat, mixing with it about an equal 
part of chopped Sphagnum Moss, so that it may 
mix better with the peat-fibre. Press the whole 
down firmly, and so make all solid and sound, and 
water well. If the plant cannot have a good 
exposure to the light, it would be well to run 
a wire round the pot and hang it up to the sun 
and light; but it must be borne in mind that 
the sun should not be allowed to fall with ita 
full force upon its leaves and bulbs, for the 
plant likes partial shade. Matt. Bramble. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

3884. — Double Petunias. —These are 
easily grown, and very showy when in really 
good condition. The object should be to have 
as much bloom as possible and the plants dwarf, 
with good foliage. A well-grown Double 
Petunia, when in full blossom, should not be 
more than 18 inches high from the top of the 
pot. Some varieties do not reach that height. 
If the plants measure that much in diameter 
also they can be considered good specimens. 
When the plants are 4 inches high the point 
ought to be pinohed out to induce side-shoots to 
form. These should be treated exactly in the 
same way when that length. Continue this 
practice until within two months of the date 
they are required to be in bloom. Commence 
early to train the shoots outwards by the aid of 
small stakes to induoe all to grow strong by pro¬ 
viding a fair share of light and air to each. Pots 
9 inches in diameter are large enough for the 
plants to flower in. From 4-inch pots they 
should be shifted in those 7 inches, ana then into 
the 9 inch. A compost of three parts fibry loam, 
one part horse-manure, half a part of peat, and 
sufficient sharp silver sand to keep the whole 
porous. Abundance of water is required both 
at the root and overhead when in free growth. 
Copious supplies of liquid-manure is an advan¬ 
tage after the pots in which the plants are to 
flower are full of roots. A oold pit or frame 
provides the most suitable site for the growth 
after the first of June, shading the glass lightly 
during the hottest part of the day. When the 
flower-buds oommence to unfold syringing should 
cease. The following half-a-dozen are good 
varieties. For convenience I append the colour 
of each : Lady of Lome (blush-pink, large and 
fine), Mme. Sauzer (light-rose, shaded lilac, 
fringed and free), Med. Hath Dr. Koch (bright- 
carmine, lilac and white blotches), Bastien 
Lepage (deep-magenta, netted darker), Char¬ 
lotte Boch (dark-purple), Kate Tidy (very fine 
white variety).—8. P. 

— These are rapid growing plants, and 
small ones now in 4-inch flower-pots ought to 
grow into exhibition specimens by August. 
They should be potted on in good soil as soon as 
they need repotting. It is a grave error to let 
Petunias get what gardeners oaU “ pot-bound ”— 
that is, the roots matted round ana round inside 
the flower-pot; this gives any plant a serious 
check, andsuch specimens would not be likely to 
win prizes at exhibitions. Any good florist 
could supply named Petunias, anc lit is generally 
best to leave the selection of such tilings to 
them. A few really good double ones are : 
Arlequin, Banquise, Feu Follet, Le Maze, Le 
Blason, Lutin, LaBourdounais, Madamede Witt, 
Oiyssee, Panama, Pyrrha, and Saint Saens. 
The plants are cheap enough, about 6s. to 9a. 
per dozen.—J. D. E. 

- I would advise your potting your plants 

on into 6 inch pots before they grow any more. 
Petunias have a downy and very sticky surface 
to their foliage, and it is impossible to remove 
any dirt once it becomes attached to them. 
Great care should, therefore, be used when re¬ 
potting. Use a compost of half loam, a fourth 
leaf-mould, and the remainder made up of well- 
decayed manure and sand. A little coal-soot 

S laced in the bottom of the pot, jnst above the 
rainage, helps them very much and adds a 
healthy colour to their foliage. The foliage 
should not be allowed to get wet, but an occa¬ 
sional sprinkle overhead early in the morning of 
a bright day will be found beneficial.— P. U. 

3881.— Gape “ Geraniums.”— These are 
very pretty, and quite unique. 1 find a mixture 
of leaf-soil and loam, with a dash of sand, forms 
a good compost. They are peculiar in being 
bulbous, having bulbs somewhat similar to the 
individual bulbs of a Dahlia. They also bear 
stout thorns, much after Rose-prickles. If your 
house is in a warm position, and you keep the 
plants in the warmest part, I do not see why 
they should not survive an ordinary winter, 
although your house is unheated.—P. u. 

To give a detailed article on the culture 
of Cape “Geraniums” would be a very large 
order. There are so many of them, and they 
vary so much in character. Some of the Cape 
Pelargoniums require a warm-house, and the 
remainder are greenhouse plants; but none will 
live where exposed to frost. Cuttings will root 


and grow freely now; but before frost comes 
they must be moved where they will be safe 
from frost.— E. H. 

-These, which are seedlings or hybrids 

from P. echinatum, are, like most old-fashioned 
plants, by no means difficult to grow, and they 
are comparatively hardy also. Though possess¬ 
ing good constitutions, they do not make 
such strong growth as many of the Zonals and 
other large-flowering kinds, so that they should 
be kept in proportionately small pots, with good 
drainage and sandy soil. A mixture of good 
light loam, with a third of leaf-moula, a 
little peat or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and plenty of sand 
will grow them welL When the pots are full 
of roots weak liquid-manure may be given once 
a week. Ventilate freely, and keep them in a 
light position in a cool house. Wnether or not 
they will survive the winter in an unheated 
house depends upon several conditions—e.p., the 
locality, the aspect and construction of the 
house, the nature of the soil, and the severity 
or mildness of the season. As a rule, in fairly 
warm or sheltered plaees they will be all right 
if kept dry and covered up well in frosty 
weather. They may be propagated by means of 
either shoot-cuttings or cuttings of the thick 
roots inserted in very sandy sou in the spring. 
—B. C. R. 

-The cuttings will strike very easily in 

pots of light soil, well drained, and placed near 
the glass. You must pot them off separately 
when rooted, and use a light soil, ana water 
them very carefully ; also look out for greenfly, 
which may be quiokly got rid of by gentle fumi¬ 
gation. During the winter a greenhouse will 
suffice. The Uape “Geraniums” (they are 
really Pelargoniums) do not require much warm, 
but a cool, not too moist temperature. It is 
very seldom one sees a good collection nowadays, 
but at one time they were more popular. Some¬ 
times one sees them used in the summer bed¬ 
ding, but although useful, quaint, and pleasing, 
thus grown, the leaves flag when cut quickly, 
and this is not the case with pot plants. The 
reason is that the plants out-of-doors make 
rapid growth, less robust, and wiry. There is 
much beauty in a small selection of this type of 
Pelargonium, as the leaves of most of them are very 
pleasantly scented, and there is much diversity 
of form, some plain, others charmingly cut, 
crisped, and ornamental, useful for choice 
bouquets and posies. The flowers are as a rule 
bright in oolour, particularly those of the 
variety Rollisson’s unique, which is of loose 
habit, and is often seen affixed to a trellis, 
the shoots tied to it so as to cover the whole 
space. A great quantity of bloom will be pro- 
auoed, which will last over a long season, in the 
winter also, and will be valuable for decora¬ 
tions. If required in bloom in the winter, 
more warmth will be necessary than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse. A plant may be also 
grown in a pot in the ordinary way, and sticks 
put to the shoots as they progress. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of flowers will be seoured, or 
it may be trained up a pillar, whilst for hanging- 
baskets it may be also used, and a few good 
examples in the conservatory are very effective. 
In a selection of these plants Unique should be 
certainly included, and others that may be 
recommended are the Oak-leaved kind (P. 
quercifolium) the Nutmeg scented or Lady 
Mary, as it is also called, the Lemon- 
scented, or crispum dentioulatum, Fair Helen, 
Pretty Polly, Lady Plymouth, which has varie¬ 
gated leafage, Prince of Orange, Lady Scar¬ 
borough, and tomentosum. All these are 
worth growing, and in time you will be able to 
add others, but these are the finer.—C. T. 

- All the South African Pelargoniums 

require greenhouse treatment, but they can put 
up with a very low temperature occasionally, 
although continued frosts would kill them. Most 
of them would not suffer with the temperature 
falling to the freezing-point in the house. They 
might do in an unheated house, if they could be 
removed to a room in the dwelling-house when 
very severe frosts set in. Some of the species 
are evergreen and should not be dried up in the 
winter, others are tuberous rooted, and are kept 
without water all the winter; these could be 
wintered in any room from which frost is 
excluded. Anyone anxious to grow plants will 
scheme some method to preserve them through 
the winter, even if they have to grow them in 
an unheated house.—J. D. E. 
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8800.— Scented Pelargoniums.— There is a great 
variety of theee. Which do j ou mean by the “ common ” 
one? P. capitatam has roee-eoented foliage, but I hare 
never seen or heard of P. odorattoimum.— B. O. R. 

-There are so many fanoy names given 

to the Gape Pelargoniums that it is difficult to 
answer your question; but the roee-scented 
kind may be P. odoratissimum, a very old species, 
having been introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in the year 1724. The common scented¬ 
leaved Pelargonium is the Oak-leaved, under 
which name it is known in gardens and nur¬ 
series, without using the botanical title. You 
may sow the seed of Pelargoniums in pots filled 
with light soil, and well drained. When the 
seedlings appear and are sufficiently large, pot 
them off, and keep them through the winter in 
a warm temperature, say between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. In the oase of your not being able to 
provide them with this temperature, the better 
way is to sow early in tne year, giving a 
good heat, and when large enough pot them on; 
thumbs first, then sixty size, and so on. It is 
not difficult to raise plants from seed, but by 
cuttings is the best way.—C. T. 

3892 —Treatment of Smilaxes.— I 
imagine you allude to Smilax myrsyphyllnm, 
as this is quite a popular plant, and fortunately 
of easy culture. You had better put your 
seedling plants into 3-inch pots; with regard 
to soil it is not very particular ; my plants are 
growing in fairly light loam principally. You 
are no doubt aware that the sprays of growth of 
this plant are used for associating with out- 
flowers as well as for personal adornment. When 
it is intended for use in this way the growth 
should be allowed to support itself in a vertical 
direction. It readily clings to small wire or 
twine when so fixed that the shoots can reach 
the supports as soon as they start from the 
orown; a temperature of about 50 degs. suits it 
admirably during the winter. It will endure 
more oold, but in a low temperature it loaee 
that pleasing green oolour that makes it so 
valuable. Too much sun will also take the 
green oolour out of the small leaves in the 
summer. The oooler the plant can be grown 
from May to September the longer the sprays 
will last in good condition when they are out. 
The flowers are insignificant, being very small 
and white in oolour : the seeds are enclosed in 
a round fleshy ball, the latter being bright-red 
when the seed is ripe.—J. C. G. 

-You should pot on the plants as they 

grow, and they will suooeed in the conservatory, 
as they are hardy, although they dislike keen 
winds and severe cold. Pot them on, therefore, in 
ordinary garden soil, and when of sufficient size 
plant them out. And such kinds as S. aspera, 
S. tamnoides, S. rotundifolia, and others are use¬ 
ful for running over tree-stumps or rocks. 
They are evergreen, and are a change from the 
various climbers repeated so often in gardens. 
Keen, cutting winds they dislike. 8. maurantioa 
has^reen and white leafage—a pleasing form.— 

3903.— Building a conservatory.— If 
there is to be any considerable length of piping 
in the conservatory, I fear the apparatus would 
not act particularly well, for this reason: In oold 
weather after the water had traversed, say, 
100 feet of piping it would be getting compara¬ 
tively oold. Now, the natural tendency of cold 
water is to fall, while this would have to rise, 
or rather be forced, np to the higher level of 
the bath-room, and the circulation would con¬ 
sequently be more or less sluggish. Probably a 
better plan, in my opinion, would be to place a 
T-piec* the main flow to bath-room, with 
two cocks or valves, the branch leading into 
pipes in the conservatory fixed in the usual way, 
with return into boiler. In this way the current 
of hot water oonld be tnrned into bath-room or 
conservatory as desired; but there must be an 
air-pipe at the highest point in the pipes, as high 
as the bath-room tank.—B. G. R. 

-If you can command a sufficient foroe in 

the boiler that heats the water for the bath¬ 
room, I do not see any difficulty in heating the 
conservatory; but not from a single pipe pass¬ 
ing throngh it, as yon seem to suppose. You will 
require a regular service of pipes, according to 
the area to be heated, and a separate teed 
oistern, so as to be able to shut off the water 
from the bathroom in frosty weather. You do 
not say as much, but it seems to me that you 
intend to heat the water by the kitchen boiler. 
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If that is so, it would be a complicated matter 
to have more piping than is required for the 
bathroom.—J. C. G. 


3899. — Arrangement of a green* 

house.—There can be no possible objection to 
doing as you propose—viz , utilising the new 
house as a cold or unheated one. Such a struc¬ 
ture is useful for many purposes, and at all 
seasons, and muoh better than a heated house for 
wintering choice Carnations, Auriculas, Ac. For 
a structure of this width and description as good 
a plan as any is to have a solid raised bed, about 
4 feet wide and 2$ feet in height, along the 
front; then a 2 A-feet or 3 feet pathway, and 
another raised staging or bed rather higher than 
the other—say, 3 feet at the back—to aocom- 
modate large plants. It is as well to have such 
a house fitted with a thick blind on a roller to 
run over the roof, for use in frosty weather, and 
also some pieoes to be hung round the sides 
when necessary.—B. G. R. 

-If it was my case I should make the 

three-quarter span the stove, as this form is 
much warmer in winter than a whole span, but 
of course a good deal depends on the position of 
the boiler, as the warmest house should always 
be nearest the heating apparatus. The width 
does not give you much choice in the internal 
arrangement; a front bench 2 feet wide, and the 
walk 2 feet 6 inches in width, only leaves 5 feet 
unoccupied. This latter space would be best 
filled with a stage, with three or four tiers on 
which to stand the plants.—J. G. G. 

3896 —Young Myrtles.—If the plants 
make good growth during the summer, and 
this is well ripened in the autumn by exposing 
them to the open air and sun, they ought to 
flower profusely» and when so treated I have 
never known them fail to do so. This is, in fact, 
the great secret of securing an abundant bloom. 
The plants should be lightly pruned annually by 
cutting out some of the weaker shoots, and then 
if they get a moderate shift, using good loamy 
soil, they ought to be covered with blossoms 
next summer. Do you make the soil firm 
enough ? Or possibly what you use is too rioh. 
They should have plenty of air and a light posi¬ 
tion at all times when kept under glass.— 
B. C. R. 

-The Myrtles rill flower when they get larger and 

older.—E. H. 

-These do not flower until nloely established, and 

not then freely i( allowed too muoh rooting spaoe. A pot 
flinches in diameter is large enough for a four-year-old 
plant. Stand the pot out-of-doors in a sunny position to 
thoroughly mature the growth; but do not negleot to 
supply the roots liberally with water.—S. F. 


Phyllocactuaes.— There seems quite 
reaction in favour of Cactuses, and those who 
intend taking up their culture cannot do better 
than try a few of the Phvllocactuses, which 
bear splendid flowers of brilliant colours, 
althougn, unfortunately, they are not long last¬ 
ing. But all Cactus flowers—at least, the 
larger number—are ephemeral, this being atoned 
for by a good succession, as just as one fades 
another is expanding. One gets amongst the 
Phyllooactuses a very beautiful series of colour¬ 
ing—crimson, white, satiny-purple, and allied 
shades, sometimes shot with a pellucid tint 
peculiarly beautiful. When the plants are of 
large size, they bloom profusely. Moreover, 
they are very easy to grow. The less they are 
interfered with the better. During the growing 
season, which commences in spring, and lasts 
until the end of the summer, the soil must be 
kept moderately moist, and syringe them 
occasionally, giving abundance of air, sunshine, 
and a temperature at night of 65 degs. In the 
winter an ordinary greenhouse will suffice for 
them, as when at rest more air is necessary, the 
soil being kept dry. The flowers appear through 
the summer. For soil use good loam, mixed 
with a fair proportion of well-decayed manure,, 
and such material as brick-rubbish, which they 
like well. A very beautiful variety is called 
J. T. Peacock, named after a famous amateur 
grower of Cactuses; the flowers large, about 
9 inches across, and of rich colour—crimsdn, 
shot with purplish-violet. Delicatus (rose), 
splendens, G. M. Harvey, grandis, which pro¬ 
duces its fragrant cream-coloured flowers in the 
evening, ana crenatus are a few of the best. 
The Phyllocactuaes are very cheap, and not 
long ago a good plant could have been got for a 
few pence. I do not suppose they are more 
expensive now.—C. T, 
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Begonia Glolre de Seeaux.-— This is a 
new winter-flowering Begonia, and is one of the 
finest things of its class that haul been acquired of 
recent years. It was raised by the well-known 
French nurserymen, Messrs. Tnibaut A Keteleer, 
Seeaux, near Paris, and is very distinot. The 
habit of the plant is quite pyramidal, and the 
leaves effective in oolour, green, with a tinge of 
bronzy hue, and in fine contrast to the flowers, 
which are large, and a very decided pink colour, 
in rioh contrast to the foliage. If there is a 
warm house at command with a higher tempera¬ 
ture than that of an ordinary greenhouse, this 
Begonia will thrive well, and in the winter 
months prove a feature of muoh interest. It is 
really a first-class plant, not difficult to grow, 
and very rich in colour. It is a pity that the 
winter-flowering Begonias are not more thought 
of, but they are neglected. There are many 
beautiful varieties, and a few very easily culti¬ 
vated. A good plant is B. Oarrieri, the flowers 
white; ana nitida and nitida alba are free 
both in growth and bloom. President Boure- 
nilles, which has bronze-crimson leaves and rich 
pink flowers, is a kind worthy of mention.—T. 


THH KITOHBN GARDBN. 

“ Bxonian ” Pea. —This is, as far as I have 
seen, the best early Pea, and it is a very good 
cropper. It would suit those who have not too 
much space to spare for vegetable growing, 
being compact ana about 3 feet in height, whilst 
it is of first-rate quality, a point of chief impor¬ 
tance when considering the usefulness of vege¬ 
tables. It belongs to the wrinkled Marrow 
class, and is in every way a fine garden Pea, 
coming in before other varieties.—T. 

3888.— Asparagus culture.— Perhaps too 
much manure and salt are given annually to the 
beds, or the roots are too deep, or the subsoil 
may be in an unpenial state. From the meagre 
details given it is difficult to say what is the 
exact cause; the roots may be old and 
exhausted, or they may be too young. To grow 
good Asparagus the land should be deeply 
trenched m the autumn, adding a good dressing 
of partly decayed manure, plating it between 
the first and second spit of soil, if buried deeper 
it is useless for the roots, as they would not find 
it. Good Asparagus can be grown in four years 
from seed sown in April; it is usual, how¬ 
ever, to plant two-year-old roots, which is 
quicker than waiting for the seedlings as a few 
heads may be cut the year after planting, it is 
a mistake to crowd the plants, it is also wrong 
to plant them deep; a couple of inches of sou 
is ample over the crowns, finishing off with 
2 inches of decomposed hot-bed-manure, rotted 
leaves, or vegetable refuse to prevent the soil 
becoming too dry in the event of it being a hot 
and dry summer. For convenience in cutting, 
Asparagus is generally planted in beds of three 
rows in each, out it is not absolutely necessary 
that it should be thus grown. It will succeed as 
well in rows like any other crop, without the 
trouble of making up oeds. Presuming, however, 
that one bed is only required, the soil having 
been trenched and manured in the autumn, 3 
the soil is in a fairly dry state the second week 
in April, a bed 3 feet 6 inches wide should be 
marked out; with a spade open out a flat trench 
down the middle, 2 inches deep, placing the soil 
on both sides of the trench. Place the roots in 
the trench, 15 inches apart, spreading the roots 
carefully out to their full length, that their 
direct progress will not be interrupted. If the j 
soil is light it may be returned, covering the 
roots at onoe, but if heavy and retentive it is a 
good plan to cover the roots an inch or so thick 
with soil lighter in character—old potting-soil, 
wood-ashes, or road-grit will answer admirably 
—the object being to give the plants an early 
start. By no means allow the roots to become 
dry by exposure to the air. The outside rows 
should be planted in the same manner, 15 inches 
from the centre row. Many persons not only 
cover the beds in the autumn with manure, but 
they dig the soil out of the alleys between the 
beds, laying it over the manure. This is a 
mistake, as it not only renders the beds too wet 
during the winter where the soil is heavy, but 
the roots which run into the alleys are annually 
cut off. When the tops have decayed at the 
end of October they should be cut off dose to 
the soil, all weeds cleared off, a coating of partly- 


decayed manure, 3 inches thick, spread over the 
surface. Early in April following the roughest 
parts of this manure should be raked off, so as 
not to interfere with the heads pushing through. 
A slight dressing of oommon salt is beneficial at 
the same time if the soil is light, but where it is 
heavy it is not wise to employ muoh salt. It 
has a tendency to make the soil wet. After 
cutting is finished in June give the beds a 
thorough soaking, if possible, of liquid^manure, 
to stimulate growth for next year’s supply.— 
S. P. 

-There must be a cause for the Asparagus 

growing so thin and weak. Are the beds cut 
from too much where the plants are ? Manuring 
is not always sufficient to regulate the cutting, 
so that the plants may begin growth earlier, or, 
in other words, discontinue catting much 
earlier. It will be better to take only a dish or 
two from a weak bed for a year or two till the 
plants have got strong. Asparagus is not diffi¬ 
cult to grow, but many of the old beds were 
planted much too thick in the first instance, 
and, in some cases, the seeds were permitted to 
ripen and drop about the bed and grow, and the 
plants permitted to remain. In overcrowded 
beds the grass must be poor and thin.—E. H. 

3400 —Mushrooms.— Where all the details 
have been carried out with so much care it is 
difficult to understand the cause of your failure. 
On the other hand, Mushroom culture is such 
an uncertain undertaking, and a failure brought 
about by such trifling circumstances, that one 
does not feel surprise in such a disappointing 
case as yours, beoause, if the surface of the bed 
was allowed to get dry, or the heat suddenly 
decline, that would be sufficient to account for 
your failure, or it may be that the spawn was 
bad to start with ; this, however, is not likely ; 
want of sufficient heat and a dry surfaoe I 
believe to be the cause.—J. 0. G. 


RUUDS FOR OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkxixo Jree of charge if correspondents fottow the rtdee 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
oneside of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardknino, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pl'BMSHIR. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should Itear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge aiid 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbniko 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

3908.-Roses in hanging-baskets.— Are Boses 
ever grown in hanging-baskets? If to, what kind of Boee 
ie best adapted to the purpose ?—0. 8. 0. 

3900.—Treatment of a Lilium Harrisi— What 
should be the fu ure treatment of a Lilium Harriai whioh 
has Just flowered well in a pot Y— E. M. 

8910.—Fruit-trees against a north wall, go. 
—What fruit-trees may be planted against a north wall, 
and what Rosea and other Climber® agsinet an east wall Y 
-St. D. 

3911. —Rhubarb from seed —I have soma Rhubarb 
raised from seed last year. What ie the beet treatment for 
it, and how long will It be before it ie large enough to pull ? 
-E.K. 

8912.-Plants for a shaded wall.— What would 
crow well on a briok wall 8 feet high, shaded by a large Horse 
Chestnut T Would any kind of Roes flourish there Y Mine 
ie an exoellent toil for Roses.— Oaromks A. Oath. 

8918.—Growing Tobacco —Where can I obtain 
information respecting the growing of Tobaooo in England, 
and why it should not be grown with profit in this 
country, as I believe it onoe was?—B. M. Stavubt. 

8914.—Tar paths-—Will someone kindly give the 
necessary inatiuotione how to make tar paths for a garden Y 
Those I have seen are either soft and give in warm 
weather, or they orumble and appear to be rotten. — W. 

3915.— Plants for a small pond.—I shall be glad 
to know the names of some aquatics and water-plants for 
a email pond, and hints as to plan ling ? Also, what plants 
will beet grow round the sides and on the bank of the 
pond ?— B. 

8916.— Treatment of Cucumbers.— I have a small 
greenhouse, and I have obtained three Ououmber-planu. 
Not knowing bow to treat them in stopping and setting 
of flowers, I ask if anyone would kindly instruct me f— 
Telsosafu. 
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8917.— Lilies and Irises for market.— Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me whether (tat growing of Lilies end Irisee in 
quantity for the London markets 4 likely to prove profit* 
able in this olimate (Thames Valley), given suitable soil?— 
Australasian. 

8018.— Painting' hot-water pipes —Will someone 
kindly eay which is the beet mixture for painting hot- 
water pipes to be a nio.i)>laokf I onoe saw a receipt in 
Gardening, bub cannot trow find it. Pipes are all new in 
three vineries.— Enquirer. 

8919. —Glasses of Roses.— Would someone kindly 
let me know how 1 cm distinguish between the different 
classes of Rases- Perpetuate, Hybrid Perpetual', Teas, 
Noisettes, Fairy, Bourbon, Damask, Provence, &o.—and 
state their different treatment plainly f— Irish Saxon. 

8920. —Treatment of Peaches. —Succession shoots 
on my Peach-trees are sending out other youog shoots 
from axils of the leaves where flawer-buds should form 
next year. What am I to do ? Also, should I stop the 
leading shoots, which are growing strong ?— Anxious. 

8921. —A pale bine Clematis.— Which would be 
the best white or pde-blue double or semi-double Clematis 
to grow in a pot to flower in winter in a greenhouse and 
produoe flowers that would stand well when out ? Would 
a double Bramble answer for this purpose also ?— Zonib. 

3922. —Beetroot and Celery.—I should be much 
obliged if anyone would give me some information on the 
sowing of Beetroot and Celery seeds. Ought they to be 
sown now and in what soil; also whioh are the best sorts 
for sowing in the open air, as I have no means of forcing 
them?—H. M. P. 

3923. —Bedding-plants. — I have a nice lot of 
Chamepeuoe Oaseaboa® in small pots, and should be very 
glad if someone would tell me if I oan use them In any 
way for bedding with Alternantheras or Mesembryanthe- 
mum oordifolium var., or what is the best thing to do 
with them ?— E. Rodwsll. 

3924. —Fowl droppings. —I should be glad to know 
whether fowl dropping* can be used to make liquid-manure 
for suoh things as Violets in pots, Anemones, and the other 
ordinary plants in a herbaceous border ? If so, what pro¬ 
portion of water should be put to the dropping*, and how 
tong it should stand before use ?—F. G. 

8025.—Gardening for profit.—I wish to start 
gardening with a view to profit in Flintshire. Would any¬ 
one give me advice as to the best way to begin, what crops 
to grow, and the probable outlay per acre ? The soil is 
oLayey. Asparagus does very well, and comes in early in 
the garden, about 6 miles from the sea.— Profit. 

3926 — Management of a hedge.— I should be 
glad of advioe as to how to strengthen and thicken a hedge 
some 390 yards in length? The hedge is principally 
Hawthorn, some 5 to 6 feet high, but has been badly made 
with elder bushes here and there, and is straggly and very 
weak in places, worst near the ground.— Australasian. 

3927.— Pigeon’s manure for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Would “ E. M.” or some other experienced 
m#n be kind enough to say whether the above in a dry 
state is good for mixing in the oompost for the final potting 
of Chrysanthemums ? If so, in what quantity might it be 
safely used ? Any information will be thankfully received. 
-O. N. 

8928.— Treatment of a Magnolia.—I have a Mag 
nolia some ten or twelve years old, whioh has always looked 
most vigorous, and has bloomed freely ; it is getting thin in 
foliage, the buds are not lusty as usual, and there is a good 
deal of dead wood about the end of the branches. 8hould 
I manors It, or what better treatment can be suggested ?— 
Garlands. 

3929. —Pinks losing colour.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the reason of my brown-edged Pink flowers losing 
their border this season ? They were heavily laoed the last 
three years, and now they have only the dark oentrea 
They have had manure-water, and the plants are healthy. 
Oan it be that the white Pinks in the same row have got 
mixed with the dark sort, and so deteriorated them ?— 
M. S. 

3930. —Seedling Grape-Vines.—I have three seed¬ 
ling Grape-Vines. They oame up in a garden in tht spring 
of 1888. They were neglected for two years, and then sent 
to me. 1 planted them in an inside border of an unheated 

K senhouse facing south. They are very luxuriant, but 
ve never bad a bloom. The wood was ripened laet year 
well. They are not out-of-door drapes, and two seem 
alike. The other oomes into leaf later. Will someone tell 
the reason of their not fruiting ?—G. L. Butler. 


8931. — Insect pest —During last summer I wasmuoh 
troubled with multitudes of small dark-brown spots made 
by some ineeot on my window-curtains, cushions, and 
almost every artiole in my rooms. I was unable to discover 
whether they were maae by moths or flies, as I did not 
see an unusually large quantity of either. The same 
thing has already commenced this season and I shall be 
glad if someone will tell me the cause and the beet 
remedy? My house la In the open country and the 
windows are open a great deal.—L. M. N. 

8932. — A email flower garden.—I should be glad 
to have suggestions for the arrangement of a email flower 
garden, the particulars of whioh I give ? The garden is near 
the house, runs in a parallelogram north and south, length 
39 yards, width 16 yards, surrounded on east side by very 
high Portugal Laurel fence, on west by a low Yew-hedge, 
on south by a small planting of trees and shrubs, on north 
by a few shrubs and trees, 500 feet above the sea, and within 
4 miles of it. I wish to give interest and variety to the 
ground, and to have herbaoeous things principally.—R. T. 
Johnson. 

3933.— Oentaurea candidiflslma— Will someone 
kindly give me advioe as to what I oan de with Oentaurea 
candldissima in the way of bedding them out ? In what 
way can I use them ? Would they do for an edging to a 
bed of Scarlet '‘Geraniums,” or would they do to fill the 
centre of come email round beds, the outside of the bed to 
be filled with Alternanthera amomi and magoifloa, or 
could they be used in any way with Lobelia or Golden 
Feather or Meeembryanthemnm oordifolium variegatum ? 
I should be glad to know, as I have a lot of nioe seedling 
plants in small pots and want to use them, and don't know 
tbs best way.—E. Rodwkll. 


3934. — A small town garden.— Some time ago I 
engaged a gardener to renovate my small town garden. 
For the purpose of making two flower-beds he removed a 
quantity of turf and afterwards buried it beneath the soil 
there, and in the borders. I find now that the Grass is 
beginning to orop up alarmingly, and removing it with the 
hand brings up toe obstinate turf en masse . What oan I 
do to eradicate the peat short of removing the said 
turf altogether? Will anyone also kindly inform me how 
to prepare a bed of soil for Roses and what Roses, 
standard and climbing, will suit a south easterly aspect in 
this northern dime?— Edinburgh. 

3935. — Unhealthy Cucumbers.— I should be very 
dad if anyone will tell me what is wrong with my 
Cucumbers? About fourteen days ago I noticed youDg 
fruits drying up, so thinking they were damping off gave 
less water and more ventilation ; then more seemed to go 
and plants looked worse, leaves drying up ; I gave more 
water. Last; week I notioed some very small light-brown 
insect on and under leaves; fumigated with Tobaooo-paper, 
still insects are there still. If no improvement next week 
shall dear all out, soil as well, try fresh lot. Would like to 
know what it is and what is the cause ? It is my first 
time of growing Caoumbers. They are Lookie’s Perfection 
that I have in. They are grown in a span-roofed greenhouse 
facing south ; district, Stockport, Cheshire.—R. G. 

3936. — A lean-to Peach-house — I have one of 
these unheated, aspect south-east, some 60 feet tong by 
12 feet wide at the base, contains Peach-trees trained to a 
wire trellie against the wall at the back, and a row of 
standards on toe border near the glass. All these are in a 
most unhealthy oondition, worse at one end than the 
other. Those against the wall have their branohes twisted 
and distorted, and exoept towards the ends are bare of 
leaves, like stags' horns. The foliage, where it does ooour, 
is orinkled and bnnohed, exoept here and there some long 
twig shows a more normal development; but then the 
leaves are light-ooloured and flabby, and mottled with 
yellow. A few fruits have set In plaoee on these trees. 
The standards near the glass are dead and dying, with 
distorted branches, as the others. Some young trees were 
purchased and planted last year. Of these four or five are 
all dead, never having made any growth at all. Others 
are just alive, and only one at toe better end of the house 
shows any vigour; but here also the leaves are mottled 
with yellow patches. The trees are olean of mealy-bug or 
red-spider. What is the oause of their state, and what 
would be best to plaoe toe trees in a healthy oondition ?— 
Pkrsicus. 


To the following queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are inmted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8937.— Epldendrum vltelllnum majus (J. 
Kersali).— This is a plant that luxuriates in a oool, moist 
temperature and in the shade, and, I imagine, it is because 
your neighbour’s plants have been subjected to this, the 
right treatment, that they look eo well, and are flowering 
now so well, and your own plants are looking so badly and 
showing no disposition to flower simply from the fact of 
not having been similarly treated. See previous allusions 
to this spedeB, where you will always find it recommended 
as a cool plant.—M. B. 

3938.—Plants for a stove-house (W. Ball).— This 
gentleman wants to know what plants he can use for suoh 
a structure 50 feet in length, 15 feet in width, and 10 feet 
in height? Well, there are many things you oan have in 
suoh a etruoture. For the principal things I should have, 
say, a dozen Palms of good distinct oharaoter, and the 
same number of good coloured Crotons of distinct charac¬ 
ters, some few Anthuriams and Alocasias, a few Draoanas 
for ehady spots, and a few Nepenthes or Pitoher-plants. 
These would make you a good permanent backbone for 
toe general ornamentation of the house. The intervenirg 
spaces you can fill up with other ornamental-leaved plants 
and flowering plants as fancy dictates; but take my advioe, 
and go in for some of the mors ornamental kinds of the 
Bromeliaceous plants.—J. J. 

8339.—Oaladlum leaves f if. Kelly).— These oame to 
hand in very good order, but I cannot name them. You 
should send them to some grower of these plants. I 
should say that J. Laing and Sonscf Forest-hill are probably 
toe largest and best growers of these plants you oould 
find, but be sure all toe leaves are charaoteristio, whioh, 
by the way, was not the case with those sent me.—J. J. 

8940. — Olivia miniata ( John Holt). — I oannot 
undertake to name this variety, but if you have a plant 
with four good heads upon it. it is in very good order, and 
worthy of a plaoe in a oolleotion at any exhibition, staging 
it as a greenhouse plant in a collection of mixed stove ana 
greenhouse plants. Your flowers remind me of the form 
oalled Marie Reimers, but 1 oould not say for certain. You 
will be quite oorreot if you call it by its typical name, and 
that I would do.—J. J. 

8941. —Maxillarla lutea alba {J. McDougalty.— 
This is the name of the flower sent and a very floe form of 
toe plant you have. The plant has been growing very 
robust, and the number of flowers your friend has upon 
the plant should oonvinoe you the treatment given to it is 
quite oorreot, and you oannot do wrong if you follow it 
implioitiy.— M- B. 

3942.—Cypripedium spectabile (Henry Bennett) 
._Yes, this is a very good coloured flower of the species 
named above. You may have many of these beautiful 
Moooasin-flowers and never have so good a one. I have 
grown this plant in considerable numbers, and have seldom 
got a better one, but many inferior to it in the rich bright 
colour of its pouch.-M. B. 


Catalogues received- —Stra wherry plants. Mr. 

T. Listen, seed and novelty grower, Bedford.- New and 

Rare Plants, Orchids , dee. Mr. William Bull, 536, Kings- 
road, Chelsea, London, S. W. 


Books, pamphlets, dto , received.— “ Praotioal 
uit-growing,” by Mr. J. J- Neal. Messrs. Georgs Bell and 
ns, York-stTeet, Covent Garden, London. "Johnson’s 
ordsner’s Dictionary” (Part IV). Messrs. George Bell 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We should he glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
bake to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. H.— Mildew very badly. Dreee over with sulphur or 
one of toe compositions for destroying mildew sb advertised 

in Gardening- Dot.— We do not know of anv Eucalyptus 

that will stand the degree of oold named. Is ft some other 

tree you mean?- Q. Cummins.— You should advertise. 

- Mrs. Molloy.— Apply to Mr. A. G. Butler, The Lilies, 

124, Beokenham-road, Beckenham, Kent.- S. 11 — Ws 

think it would be beat to buy the Weigelas. What is it you 

wish to know especially about their treatment?- 

C. A. W. Cottrill, Sunlmry.—The Grapes are “soalded" 
from want of early ventilation in the morning and a 
consequent damp atmosphere. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbning Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

N am es of plants — Scot'6-gap. — Ribes aureum. 
Constant Reader.—Vie cannot name garden varieties of 

Pinks.- James F. Smith. — Yes, Cattleya Moesis.- 

Roma.— Crataegus Pyraoantha. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed, unpaid parcels trill be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, whioh should 
be addressed to the Editor tf Gardening Illustbatbd, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.—c. 2?.—We oannot attempt to 
name Apples at this late season of toe year. 


BIRDS. 

3943.— An ailing Canary.— I have a Canary which 
peels the skin from off iis feet and then eats it. Would 
you kindly tell me the reason, also oure ? It is alast year’* 
bird, singe beautifully and seems in exoellent health. Its 
oage is thoroughly oleaned two or three times weekly, and 
the bottom lined with bird sand. Its food consists chiefly 
of Canary-seed with an addition of Rape, Millett, Inga, ana 
a very little Hemp.— Reader of Gardening. 


Drawings for ** Gardening.”—.Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
'jeautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made wiU be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Qardbnihg Illustrated. 


“Gardening Illustrate Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d.; post free, 8 <L 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
(a published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In thie form (he 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it Is most suitable for 
to the issue of (he half-yearly v olumes , 
t free, leu 9d. Complete set of volumes eg 
% its commencement to end of 1893, forty 
h, J3013e. 


referee 

Price, 


_ Is. 6d.; po 

The Gaudbn jW 
two vole., pries, do 


“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it Is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price Sd.; pmtfres, Sd. 


“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamen tal s pec ies. 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, do. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, le.; poet free, le. 3d. 


London: 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C- 


OUTDOOR KING TOMATO.—The beat kind 

U growing in the open air, whilst it any also with advan¬ 
tage be grown underglsss Strong plants, Is. 6d. dozen, free. 
Plant during June.— (J. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winohfleld, 
Hants. __ 

INCOMPARABLE RIDGE CUCUMBER, 

■L fruit 18 inohes to 23 inches, best for outdoor growing, 

{ ilant now, 6 for Is. 6d. New Japanese Cucumbers, 3 for 
s. 6d., carefully packed, carriage pdd.—C. 8HILLINJ, 
Nurseryman, Winohfleld, Hants. 


rnELEGRAPH CUCUMBER. — Beat for 

-L greenhouses or frames, etrong plants, 3 for Is. 3d., car¬ 
riage paid. Vegetable Marrow- plants, 6 for Is. 3d., oarefully 
paokedT-C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winohfleld, Hants. 


TWOPENCE per packet. — Choice bee da. 

*L Sow now. Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Cyolamen, 
Pansy, Cowslip, Primrose, Wallflower, Gaillardla, Veronica, 
Carnation, Campanula, Phlox, Oanna, Geum, Geranium, 
Heliotrope, Palms, Flax, ho. Is. worth post free. Hundreds 
testimonials.—^O. SHILLING, 8eedsman, Winch field. Hants. 

os. 6d. COLLECTION of CHOICE GREEN- 

LX HOUSE PLANTS is a marvel of oheapnees, contains 34 
good plants of sorts for potting up to make greenhouse gay 
all summer. Order at onoe, 2s. 6d., carriage paid.—G. SHIL¬ 
LING, Nurseryman, Winohfleld, Hants.__ 


fi-LOXINIA SEEDLINGS.—Bloom this year. 
Vi Erect prize spotted and named strain, 12, 3s.; 6, Is. 9 J — 
THOMSON, Chapel ihorpe. Wakefield. __ 

PUNKIA (Plantain Lily), 2 grandiflora, 2 aurea 

I varlegata, large strong plants, Is. 0d., free.— WM. 
MUNRO, Crathes, Aberdeen. _____ 

PERANIUMS.—Autumn struck Scarlet Vesu- 
VJ riua, lg. Sd. dozen, 7a 100, 60 b. 1,000. Lady Sh-flLKl 
and Ivy-leaf. Is. Sd. dozen. 10s. 100. Calceolarias, dark. Is. 
dozen. 5s. 100, poet free.—A. ROFE, Crowbotough, Sussex. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS of the finest strain and 

I various ooloura Strong sturdy plants for potting at 
onoa Per dozen, la 6d., poet free. — E. W. DANCE, 
Booking End, Braintree, Essex. 
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Bern M .214 

Beetroot end Celerr 205 
BdllUoe or Bindweed, 
American ..907 

Biennial*, towiug .. 901 
OUoeolaria rugou .. 904 
Cattle) a Rohroederiana 210 
Otlerr, Turnip-rooted, 
mulohlnx 90S 

Oentaurea oandidiaaima 207 
Cbry*antbe«num abowf, 
bouquet* for .. ..912 

Chrjaanth^munu, pigeon 


Ohxyaanthemuma .. 202 
OUmbece against an east 

waU .906 

Conservatory ..209 

Cornflower, the Moun¬ 
tain .906 

Cucumbers, treatment 

of.204 

Cucumbers, unhealthy 9u5 
Dendroblum amoanum 210 
DoronUiums .. .. 207 

Perns ..902 

Flowers, sweet, in simp's 

bunohes.908 

Foxgloves and Ferns for 
the deooration of rooms 209 
Frames.9U? 


Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees against a 
north wall, to. 
Fnoneias for a window 
Garden, a small flower . 
Garden, a small town .. 
Gar Jen work 
Gardening for profit 
Grape-Vines, seedling .. 
Hedge, management of 
Hop, the Variegated .. 
Leaotnnaultin bilobe 

maj >r. 

Lilies, Day 
Lilium Harris!, 
ment of a 
Lupines 


201 | Magnolia, 1 treatment of 
211 ; 


treat- 


Moccasln-flower, the .. 
aw , Monsters dellooea, cul- 

206 I tuie of. 

207 Mushroom-houie 

201 | Myrtle, Band (Ledum 
205 i Imxifoliuiu) 

211 i Oiohis, British .. 

201 Outdoor garden .. 

212 Peach-house, a lean-to 
Peaches, treatment of . 

Peas, laie. 

Pinks losing colours .. 
Pipes,painting hot-water 
Plants, beddiog .. .. 

Plants, fine wild garden 


213 


Plants for a shaded wall 
Plants for s small pond 
Poultry and Babbits .. 
Questions and answers 
Khubaib from seed 
Rockfoit, Py> amidal .. 
Rose, Mar6chal Niel .. 
Roses, olassesof 
Rosus in hanging-baskets 
Rotes in various soils .. 
Roses. Japanese, and 
their Hybrids .. 

Ro es, town 
Uedum apeotobUe 
Spirmas aristolobss 
Spinsas, Herbaceous, a 


206 , Stonsorops, the bnt 

207 S'ove .. „ 

214 ! Bttawberry " Noble 

*13 i Strawberry Vioomtesae 
206 ; Herlcart de Thury .. 
2U6 J Substitute for rotten 

201 I manure. 

Tobacco, growirg .. 
Town garoen.work in the 
Vanda, the Blue (V. 

cceruiea). 

Vegetable garden 
Week’s work, the coming 
Window-boxes in sum¬ 
mer ... .. 

Window gardening 
Wireworms 
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ROSES IN VARIOUS SOILS. 

The advantage and need for contracting a heavy 
growth with a light, but not necessarily weak, 
one, are of some importance, especially to 
younger rosarians, who may be disoouraged by 
the seeming inferior quality and appearance of 
their Rose-plants compared with those culti¬ 
vated by others in their neighbourhood. Under 
proper culture the difference is fully accounted 
for by the class of subsoil one’s Rose garden is 
placed in. I have a light soil, and friends who 
come to see my small Rose garden generally 
interest, but do not alai m me, if they come in 
early summer by their friendly and candid 
criticism, to which I do not object. If they 
come from a district where Roses are grown 
on heavy loam or clay, they at onoe notice 
that my Rose-shoots are somewhat thin, and 
they oome to the conclusion that in the current 
season good Roses can hardly grow on such 
light wood. Their conclusions are based on 
erroneous ideas of the value of the splendid 
thick growth which is quite common on heavy 
land, but most unusual where it is light. I 
lave proved praotioolly and conclusively in this 
xeighDourhood, whioh has a very varied geologi¬ 
cal formation, abounding in different places 
with subsoils of clay, gravel, chalk, sand, &c. t 
that a grower on light land can hold his own 
with one growing on heavy clay or the finest 
loam, and! have come to what seems a natural 
and proper conclusion, that a very strong or 
gross growth is of but slight advantage, and is 
not more likely to produce flowers of higher 
quality than those from the light wood of Rose 
plants grown in sandy or chalky districts. I 
have frequently noticed that these splendid 
thick stems, although they usually produce 
large blooms, very frequently also develop them 
of coarse and indifferent form, and experienced 
judges know that a well set-up Rose of good 
quality, if even only of medium size, will, as 
long as it is of good colour and first-rate form, 
get more points than a coarse bloom without 
lonr. To get 

The best Roses, you require the wood to be 
well ripened, and medium-sized growth can 
ripen more easily and quickly than coarse wood 
with a superfluity of sap. The Tea Roee plants 
sent to this country from French professional 
growers ore seldom large, but the wood seems 
to be thoroughly ripened, the natural advantage 
of a sunny clime hastening the ripening before 
the winter frosts come, and the great heat and 
drought whioh ore common to many parts of 
France (and whioh much inconvenienced the 
neighbourhood of Lyons this year) are correc¬ 
tives to coarse-growing tendencies and also 
preventives of sappin ess— another name for 
immaturity. It is especially important to have 
the growth of Tea Roses well ripened. From 
my own observation, I believe moet of the 
luxuriant wood grown in this country on 
Tea Rose bushes and standards from 
August to October is seldom of ultimate 
value, as in few seasons do we get suf¬ 
ficient sun to thoroughly ripen that g|owth, the 
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consequent usually being destruction when 
severe weather oomes, and in the spring we have 
moet frequently to cut away the lovely autumnal 
shoots, ruined by winter’s chills and harsh 
winds, and to seek for a renewal of life close to 
the original bad. The question of the retention 
of the full autumnal growth and also the culti¬ 
vation and care of Rose-plants at that period of 
the year are all of the greatest importance, more 
especially os regards the maintenance or other¬ 
wise of superfluous shoots usually freely de¬ 
veloped after the first and principal bloom of 
summer is over. Some consider that for the 
soke of root-action it is wise to leave all growths, 
and others say that too much wood prevents the 
ripening of those more desirable shoots required 
for next year’s developments. With these latter 
authorities I quite agiee, and it has been my 
practice to use the knife freely in late August 
and September ; but when you cut out, as I do, 
the weaker growths, a piecautionary measure 
must be adopted—viz ,toetakecarefully the more 
freely growing shoots, which seem when relieved 
from valueless companionship to grow very 
rapidly, and form on even light Iona excellent 
wood, whioh would not be discreditable amongst 
Roses on heavy soils. If these Rose-stems be 
not staked, I find that the longer ones get top- 
heavy, and in a stiff breeze they will snap off at 
the base ; then the growth of the season will be 
lost. A rosarian who mokes up his mind to 
adopt this 

Thimnino-odt system for getting thoroughly 
ripened wood must also be content with less 
autumnal bloom than if he allowed his plants to 
grow anyhow or in a semi-wild state. I 
noticed once in a paper a very pertinent remark 
from on experienced rosarian about autumn 
Rose culture, and which may with advantage 
be repeated here—that we most usually neglect 
the precaution of disbudding in the autumn, and 
those who wonld be ashamed to see the shoots 
of their Rose-trees interlacing and the buds 
growing in threes and fours early in the season 
neglect this care of, and attention to their 
plants later in the year, with the result of get¬ 
ting inferior blooms and also injuring much of 
the wood, which is of value for the coming year’s 
bloom. I acknowledge that I felt the lemaiks 
to be generally appropriate, and I have no doubt 
with the majority this neglect is common, but 
one reply would be that it is really difficult with 
some Roses to keep pace with their autumnal 
bnd formation. Such a Rose os my favourite 
Viscountess Folkestone is distracting in its pro¬ 
lific growth of flower-buds, and as it is not one 
of the very freest growing kinds, I do not thin 
it out so freely as is my habit with other 
varieties. To sum up the points discussed, 
may say that those who grow their Roses on 
light soils will, if they carefully carry out the 
instructions available through the garden press, 
be able to get blooms of high standard from 
apparently weak wood ; that the fact of their 
neighbours on heavy soil having very big bushes 
and immense shoots is no superior advantage if 
good form be the primary object; and that if they 
want a profusion of bloom they should not thin 
out the autumn growth, bat if they consider the 
ripening of the wood to be of the first import¬ 
ance, they will do to. C. 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

To a oertain extent this still retains its peculiari¬ 
ties, such as uncertain growth in individual 
cases, and also in being subject to canker or 
wartiness. Without discussing the question of 
special stocks, I believe the majority of culti¬ 
vators are agreed that the Brier is the one on 
which it thrives the best. I have four plants 
growing in a large Rose-house, and which dur¬ 
ing the past three years have been cut down 
after blooming with very satisfactory results. 
In the spring of 1892 I cut several hundred 
beautiful flow*rs. Directly after the plants had 
finished blooming, the growths were cut hard 
back to within »bout a foo^ from where the 
growth started last spring. The growth as it 
starts is trained equally over the roof, and 
ripened up during the autumn with plenty of 
air. Not being shaded in the least, the shoots 
ripen up splendidly. I think it is certainly a 
mistake to allow a great extent of old wood to 
remain after blooming, and which, I am sure, 
makes the plants more prone to canker and 
wartiness. , The roots of the Brier are small in 
proportion to the top, and appear to be unable 
to withstand the strain which the old wood 
bring* to bear upon them ; hence the collapse, 
which appears earlier, at any rate, ttan 
where they are subjected to cutting back. 
When cut hard back, the young extending 
growth encourages the root-action. There 

nftT r be no question as to the advisability 
of subjecting the plants to a thorough rest pre¬ 
paratory to starting into growth. A degree or 
two of frost will not do them any harm as long 
as the wood is dry. In a gieenhoiue, where the 
rest the plants should receive cannot be given, 
owing to the other inmates of the house, Roses 
cannot be expected to succeed so well as in a 
well-appointed Rose-house. Here their wants 
can be attended to as needed, the slructuie 
being both heated and ventilated to suit them. 
The growth starts away evenly and strongly 
without being excited too much. This season 
I applied to the whole of the Roses in the Rose- 
house, and which are planted out, a dressing of 
burned refuse and night soil, which had been 
laid up for eighteen months and turned oc¬ 
casionally. Both the leaves and the flowers 
were finer and of better colour than I ever bad 
before. This I attributed to the dressing. 
William Allen Richardson I treat the same as 
the Marshal Niel, cutting it hard back after 
flowering. This and thorough ripening of the 
long shoots appear to be the secret of success. 
It grows the most freely when budded on a half - 
standard. _Y. A. H. 


Town Boses.—The Rose is not a good 
town flower, but there are some kinds that will 
succeed better within such an area than others, 
and the following six varieties are mentioned os 
well suited for growing in a comparatively 
smoky atmosphere. They are well known, and 
to those requiring a small number, may be 
recommended General Jacqueminot as one of 
the best. It is a splendid variety, the flowers 
rich crimson, and very fragrant. I have seen 
plants bloom freely and bear good flowers within 
six miles of London—say, Charing-cross—a 
fortunate thing, as this is a valuable variety. 
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Gloire de Dijon is another good kind, the plant 
making strong growth and bearing freely its 
well-known fragrant flowers, yet not so freely as 
in the country, when tumbling over a cottage 
porch. But within the metropolitan radius 
excellent results may be obtained. A very fine 
town Rose of the Hybrid Perpetual class is 
Captain Christy, the flowers of which are of a 
soft flesh-colour, deepening in the centre, full, 
large, and handsome. The foliage is good, and 
in every way this is a fine town Rose. Ches- 
hunt Hybrid I noticed recently blooming 
remarkably well in a town garden and the 
crimson flowers were produced very freely. This 
is a good town Rose, and one of the best 
climbers. I must confess that 1 do not care 


I the Hybrid Perpetuals in the autumn by the 
freedom with which they then flower.—J. C. C. 

- “Irish Saxon” asks a very difficult 

question indeed. Even professional growers 
are very doubtful to which class several Roses 
belong. As to stating how to distinguish be¬ 
tween and treat each separate class, I am afraid 
it cannot be done on paper in a sufficiently clear 
enough manner to be of much service. There 
are many more classes than “ Irish Saxon ” 
names, and they can only be recognised from a 
long and close experience of their separate 
characteristics; even then, as before noted, 
there is much doubt in several instances.—P. U. 


greatly for its colour, which quickly goes dead, 
but it is a free and iu every way useful kind. A 
very fine Rose is Mrs. John Laing. It is 
vigorous, and succeeds well everywhere, cer¬ 
tainly the best Hybrid Perpetual raised of recent 
years. The growth is strong, and the flowers 
of full, handsome shape, the colour rich-pink. 
Tea-scented varieties are very poor town kinds, 
but Mme. Lambard will give fairly good results. 
The plant is very free, and the flowers of dis¬ 
tinct colour, salmon-pink, but it varies some¬ 
what. These six kinds I have seen doing well 
near London, and as many who have gardens in 
the suburbs often ask for a few good kinds to 
grow, these were made note of.—V. C. 

Japanese Roses and their Hybrids. 

—The Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa) and its 
hybrids are beautiful in the garden, the growth 
spreading into a dense bush, conspicuous for 
handsome glossy-green leafage, and large single 
rose-purple flowers. These are produced until 
the autumn, when one gets the advantage of 
large crimson pips or fruits that are showy and 
handsome. Of the variously-coloured varieties 
none is more charming than alba, which, as the 
name suggests, has pure-white flowers, quite 
without colour, and, like those of the parent, 
very sweet-scented. I think the White 
Japanese, or Ramanas Rose, is one of the most 
lovely flowers of the garden, and when cut a 
bunch of them is extremely pleasing in a bowl 
or glass. The Rugosa Roses are vigorous, hardy, 
free, and, what is of great importance, rich in 
fragrance. A distinct and beautiful hybrid is 
called Mme. Georges Bruant, the flowers paper- 
white, and borne freely in clusters. It is a 
distinct and valuable garden Rose. Speaking of 
fragrance, reminds me that a variety named 
Comte d’Epresmil is one of the most fragrant 
Roses I know. Its flowers are semi-double, 
rose-purple in colour, and so fragrant that a few 
will scent a large room. It is as free and 
vigorous as the type. This question of fragrance 
is important, and there is a tendency to praise 
Rosea that are absolutely scentless, a grave 
error, as scent is one of the most precious 
virtues of the Rose. No matter what its 
colour, form, or other qualities, if a variety lacks 
fragrance it is deprived of its chief charm. 
Roses such as General Jacqueminot, perhaps the 
most popular of all Roses, is richly fragrant, 
and no new kind should be praised unless it 
possesses this characteristic of the queen of 
flowers. The Rugosa Roses are very sweetly 
scented, which, together with their hardy, 
vigorous character, also continuing in bloom 
throughout the summer, should make them 
still more popular.— C. T. 

3908.— Roses in hanging-baskets.— 

There is no reason why Roses should not be grown 
in these, providing a proper selection of varieties 
has been made. If only an upright growing 
variety is required, I would choose those of the 
Polyantha section, such as Red Pet, Little Dot, 
and others. If intended to droop, choose Jeanne 
Ferron, Max Singer, and other more vigorous 
varieties. You must, however, be certain that 
they have plenty of water while in such a drying 
position as hanging-baskets invariably occupy. 

3919.— Glasses Of Roses. —The distinctive 
features in the different classes of Roses cannot 
be clearly defined by describing them. If you 
wish to become acquainted with the different 
characters of each you will certainly have to 
educate yourself by observation, and that is not 
difficult. For instance, if you had a bed of, say, 
twelve varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
another bed of the same number of Teas, you 
would soon see the difference when they are in 
growth. The Bourbons are quite distinct from * 
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Conservatory. 

There should be no difficulty in keeping this house gay 
now, but in the plenitude of flowering-material do not be 
tempted to overcrowd and spoil the effect by dead leaves 
and naked stems. Crowded plants must lose all their 
bottom leaves, and there is a difficulty in watering pro¬ 
perly plants which are huddled together to form a bank 
of bloom, as it is termed. Climbers, to be grsoefully effec¬ 
tive, mey be permitted freedom of growth, but e good 
deal of thinning must be given to the Taceoniee, Passion¬ 
flowers, and other rampant growers, or mlsohief will be 
done by overcrowding. We want to steer a middle oourse 
to avoid the formality which growth tied closely in always 
presents, end yet not to shut out the air and sunshine. 
Ventilation is a simple matter now, and consists in giving 
all the air posaible during the day when the weather Is 
oalm and fine, and leaving sufficient ventilation on at 
night to keep the air sweet and pure by a free circulation. 
By-and-bve, when the nights are warmer, the top ventila¬ 
tor may be left open all night. Plants having pots well 
Ailed with healthy roots will use up a good deal of water, 
and liquid-manure should be given twioe a week, or, in 
some oases, if used weak, it may he given more often. 
Houses which are not shaded by climbers must have 
canvas blinds‘provided for rolling down when the plants 
appear distressed in hot weither. Calceolarias of a good 
strain are very showy. Keep them in the coolest part of 
the house and shade, and they must have plenty of water. 
In many gardens Malmaison Carnations are special features, 
and very beautiful they are when well done. A large 
group, enclosed with Maiden-hair Ferns, will have special 
attention. It is not every grower who succeeds with them. 
In the matter of soil they are very particular. The loam 
and peat must be of the very beet quality, and when both 
are equally good they may bs used in equal parts, with a 
fourth part of good leaf-mould added. I have seen them 
grown in peat and leaf-mould only, bat, to give the plants 
staying power, some good loam is required. One of the 
best growers I know turns his old stock plants out into a 
pit, where a bed of the right kind of compost has been 

S rovlded for layering the shoots. Here they make very 
ne strong plants, and It is quite useless starting with 
weak layers, as they cannot make strong plants. There 
are several Heath) in blossom now which are very attrac¬ 
tive in a oool conservatory. Erica Cavendlshiana (yellow) 
and E ventrioosa and its varieties are among the best for 
amateurs to grow. Spiraeas which have done flowering 
should be planted out in a oool spot, and be wall supplied 
with water. The hardy shrubs which have been forced 
may now bs plunged outside to save labour in watering. 
Pot off seedling Primulas obconica. Old plants may be 
divided and grown on for antumn flowering. 


Stove. 

Gloxinias may be moved out of the stove now, and 
placed In a small house by themselves, mixed with Maiden¬ 
hair and other Ferns, the effect will be charming. A light 
shade will be neoetssry during hot, bright days. The 
beautiful Streptooarpus hybrids will associate very well 
with the Gloxinias, and may be raised from seeds very 
easily, requiring muoh the same treatment given to the 
Gloxinias. The beautiful winter-flowering Gesnerlas will 
now be on the move. A small, dose, warm pit will do 
them well. It is best to have plants in different sized pots 
and pans, as they are very useful in winter for table deoo- 
ration, or to fill ornamental stands in the drawing-room. 
A light sandy oompost is best for them, and the drainage 
must be free. A few of the Orchids which have completed 
growth may be moved out to the vinery, but guard against 
the introductions of mealy-bug. This pest Is a great 
drawback to the cultivation of stove plants, and in the case 
of a collection badly Infested I am not sure if it would not 
be oheaper to burn them thoroughly (plants) and clean the 
house and start again with young plants from a clean 
source; but one has to be very oareful in buying stove 
plants to prevent the introduction of mealy-bug, which is 
far away the worst pest the gardener has to deal with 
under glass. Foliage plants will now be at their best. For 
syringing purposes the water must be pure. Better not 
syringe at all than run any risk. The necessary humidity 
can be kept up by damping floors and walls. Shift on 
Euoharis Lilies, which are much pot bound. When old 
plants are broken up for stock in repotting sort the bulbs 
in sizes, so that the weakly and the strong are not mixed. 


Ferns. 

Hardy Feme under glass are very beautiful just now, 
and are just the clan of plants that an amateur might 
grow with advantage when his conservatory is in an aspect 
not suitable for flower culture. They will do very well 
planted out on rockery mounds if the work has been well 
put together, to that the roots of the plants will have a 
obanoe. Good loam and leaf-mould, with some sharp sand, 
will grow most of the varieties in perfection. If grown in 
pots, and the pots are plunged in dbooa-nut fibre m winter, 
no artificial heat will be required. Tropical Ferns are now 
grown freely, and, where lightly shaded, are of a beautiful 
dark-green oolour. When exposed to strong light the 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work* may be done from ton days to 
a fortnight, later titan is hors indicated loith equally good I 


colour changes to alight-green, whloh is not eo effective 
either in a out state or otherwise. Ferns must have 
abundance of moisture now. Shift on any plants whloh 
require more pot-room. 


Chrysanthemums. 

These should now be placed without delay in the flower¬ 
ing-pots, whioh should not be less than 9 Inches io 
diameter. After pottiog stand in lines in an open situa¬ 
tion, the stakes to be fastened to a wire secured, fastened 
to strong upright stakes of the plants. The weather will 
alter the time of the appearance of the buds; some, in 
fact, are showing buds now, which will have to be sacri¬ 
ficed. The soil for the Isst shift must be good and turfy, 
and be (Irmly rammed in, space being left at the top for 
top-dressing latsr on, as well as for watering. Stimulants 
will not be required yet, but a little soot and bone-maal 
may be mixed with soil for potting. 

Frames 

will be found useful now for growing on young ptonta 
of many kinds, and are, in faot, indispensable for 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Primulas, Ac. Frames are also 
very useful for Cucumbers snd Melons at this season, 
where house accommodation is limited. In cold districts 
Capsicums are better planted under the shelter of glass. 

Mushroom-house. 

A good watering with liquid-manure will often resusci¬ 
tate an old bed when the spawn is not altogether 
exhausted, and a handful of salt to each large pail of 
water may be usefully given to Mushroom-beds at any 
time. In making up new beds indoors or outside get the 
manure fresh from the stable and mix good loam to the 
extent of one fourth with it, and when the heap gets warm 
make up the bed and spawn as soon as the temperature Is 
steady at 85 dega. or 90 degs. 


Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes and vases or tub) filled with plants for 
standing in corners anywhere about the house should be 
well supplied with water. This duly is often delegated to 
someone who feels no special interest in their well doing, 
and trouble ensues. Foliage plants and Ferns indoors will 
also require liberal supplies of water when the pots are foil 
of roots. A liquid or dry stimulant miy be given if it is 
desired to keep Uie plants in small pots. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The Clematis family are flowering better than usual, 
showing that the bright sunshine and drought agree* with 
them. A few notes msv be taken of the plants whioh a"S 
resisting drought the best in the herbioeous borders. 
Among the plants which are doing w ell without watering 
are Delphiniums, Chrysanthemum maximum, Gaidar- 
diaa. Perennial Cornflowers (Centaureas), Lupins, 
Anchusa italica, Geums, Potentillas, Rockets, Day Lilies, 
snd German Iris. I have only named a few things which 
ever) body may grow. Phloxes and Hollyhooks must have 
plenty of support or the floweis will be poor; a good 
heavy mulch of manure will be beneficial. Roses are 
doing fairly well in good deep soil, but on poor hungry 
land there cannot be fine blossoms; this also is worth 
making a note of. We may not have another season like 
this, but short bursts of dry, hot weather are very trying 
to aoy plants in a badly cultivated soil. A dry, hot season 
often leads to an inorease of weeds in the lawn. Daisies 
and other weeds in hot weather soon rush up to flower 
and the seeds ripen quiokly, and if the maohine is taken 
off the seeds ripen, drop about, and grow in due course. 
I saw a curious instance of the spread of Daisies in a lawn 
a few days ago. There had been an edging of Daisies 
along the front of a border running along side a lawn ; 
they had flowered freely, the seeds had ripened, and some 
wete scattered along the edge of the lawn. These, in due 
oourse, flowered and seeded, and the seedlings deteriorated 
till they oould be reoognised as the product of double 
flowers. Where water is plentiful and can be distributed 
with a hose, I should certainly water terraoes and lawna. 
Stake and tie hardy plants. 


Fruit Garden. 

Lst me urge all who have the mean* to water their fruit* 
trees freely. Oh ! for a good supply of water with a hose 
and plenty of pressure for distribution. This is the only 
economical way of washing and watering fruit-trees. 
Strawberry runners must be late this year if the fruiting 
plants have to supply them. Unless the beds have been 
watered liberally the sooner the runners are layered for 
early forcing the better. Melons, both in frames and 
houses, must be well nourished ; if the roots are permitted 
to get dry there will be red-spider. At ths same time, if 
the centre of the lights are deluged with water, and 
there comes a change in the weather, canker may make 
its appearance. In watering Melons there is no neoeesitjr 
for watering dose up to the main stem, as all the beet 
roots are some distance away from the centre. The 
thinning of Grapes in late houses will now be pretty well 
finished, except in houses where no fire at all is used, 
and the borders may reoeive a dressing of some kind of 
stimulant. I used the patent silicate last year, and shell 
try it again this. It may be used freely, a oouple of 
pounds to the square yard, and will not be too much, but 
it should not all be given at onoe ; give half now and the 
remainder in three weeks or a month’s time. Sostter it 
on the harder and water it in. Lateral growth must be 
kept down before much extension takes place. Go over 
Peaches on walls for last time, and complete the thinning 
of both fruit and yonng wood. There is a good deal of 
crowding of both fruit and wood In small gardens to the 
injury of the trees. Give support in the way of tnuloh and 
water to Raspberries. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The kitchen garden is often in a bad condition in dry 
times, and I am afraid many vegetable gardens are in • 
bad way through ths drought. Hope springs sternal in 
the human breast, and the kitohen gardener, whose hands 
are tied ior want of manure and the labour to apply it, 
hopes on that the rain may oome and give snooulenoy to 
his Oabbeges and Lettuces, and cause the seeds to 
germinate. Ths chief lesson to be learnt from the present 
state of things is to msnnre more liberally and dig deeper. 
It is not of muoh use to plant the large Marrow Pen 
after the middle of June. 8eooad Earlles and the very 
early orop may follow on till the first week in July, altar 
whioh we must trust to second crops of blossoms on oidnr 
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plant* which sometimes throw a good crop. 1 never 
remember to have seen early Peas so dwarf as this season. 
Very few can water sufficiently, but mulch along the eldee 
of the rows will be very valuable. Tomatoes will not bear 
much neglect in trimming and stopping joung growth. 
If left long in a crowded condition disease steps in and 
attacks the foliage. It is doubtful if any ueefui remedy 
for the destruction of the Cladieporuui has jet been 
discovered, therefore, it will be better to keep tbe plants 
healthy by maintaining a buoyant atmosphere; it need 
not necessarily he always dry if not stuffy. It is possible 
to keep Tomato-houses too dry, especially in weather like 
the present, and then tbe blcssomB will fail to rot for 
want of nourishment. Brussels Sprouts for first crop 
should be got out early and kept moving by watering ana 
hoeing. Horn Carrots may be sown any time till middle 
rf July to supply young roots. The same may be said of 
Parsley if there is likely to be any scarcity. 1 do not 
remember to have seen kitchen garden crops so un¬ 
satisfactory as they are in some gardens this year. 

K. Hobday. 


Work Id the Town Garden. 

The welcome rain we have just bad has freshened up 
everything wonderfully, and settled newly-planted bedding 
plants in the ground nicely. Watering by hand is all very 
well and often keeps things alive, but they never grow io 
the way that they do after rain. Bedding out should be 
tiaiahed off at once ; even Dahlias, Begonias, Coleuses, and 
the more tender things may safely go out now. Asttw, 
Phlox Drutnmondi, and other half-hardy biennials ought 
also to be planted without delay. Either tetd or p’ants 
may be had and arranged in separate colour*, but for my 
own part 1 always think the mixed beds look best. The 
best Dahlias for town gardens are tbe ordinary garden 
varieties ; the very large-flowered ••show 1 ' kinds are for the 
most part too sby, and so are many of the Cactus Dahlias, 
especially where light and fresh air are not overabundant. 
Many of the Pomponcs are very free, and eo are the tingle 
varieties, hut, though pretty, these last are very fugitive, 
and soon drop their petals when cut. Where cutfioweis 
are in request, Fire King, a fine crimson scarlet Cactus or 
decorative kind with rather small flown*, and Guiding 
.Star, a large, pure while Pompom*, should be grown in 
numbers, as they are both exceptionally free, nure and rich 
in colour, and of a nice useful sire for decorative purpose** 
In a temperature a little above that of an ordinary green 
bouse Gloxinias are very attractive now, where start til 
moderately early. Seedlings sown early in the year will 
be gettiog crowded in the boxes into which they wen 
pricked off, and should be transferred aiogly to small pots 
With a rather close and moist atmosphere, and shade fr< u. 
s io, they will grow very fA)t now, and begin flowering In 
July or August, though it is as well to give them a shin 
Into Finch pots first, if possible. Streptocarpus, tco, ur 
flowering freely. I believe thire is a great future b*!<»n 
there plants. They are oh pretty as Gloxinia*, though u t 
so large, of a more wiry and hardy nature, end bloom ion 
tinuouel.v for months together. Tboic who have no heat 
may sow Bred in the greenhouse now, keeping the pan 
moist and shaded, and lire plants so obtain** J will flower 
abundantly next summer. Begonias must be bhified on 
into larger pots directly the first beoome fairly full of roots 
—that is, if large specimens are wanted, for if allowed to 
get pot-bound they rush into flower directly, and make 
but little more growth afterward* Tomatoes must have 
liquid-manure as soon as they begin to carry a few pound 
of fruit, especially if tbe root-iuu is limited. B C. K 


TBS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 10th 
to June 17 th» 

Shifted on young seedling plants of Asparagus ph.moeus 
nxnus from small pots to larger ones. This is one cf the 
plants we aie never likely to have too many of. If more 
plentiful it would become very popular, as it does w« li 
in the room. To obtain large sprays for cutting, plai t 
this and A. tenuissimus out in a rather warm house, ond 
train them up under the roof. Mareohal Niel Roses which 
are growing m one of the greenhouses, and which were 
out down a month ago, have broken well, and some of li e 
weakest shoots have been rubbed off. The plants are 
getting liquid-manure occasionally. I always make it a 
rule to keep s few young Melon and Cu* umber-plants in 
stock in case a plant goes off. Pegged down Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, Ac. If this work is left too long 
the growth gets hard, and then the stems strip off. 
Progress in the kitchen garden is now painfully slow, in 
consequence of the drought, but a good deal is being done 
with mnlch and water, and I have never been so free 
from weedB. Finished thinning late Grapes—at least, all 
have been gone over once, but many bunches will require 
looking over again to remove small berries, and take a 
berry out here and there where crowded. Dressed all the 
inside borders with the patent silicate manure, and after¬ 
wards mulched with horse droppings which have laid in 
the sun and got partially dried. All our watering, so far 
as regards the borders, is done with the hoee—it saves so 
much labour. When I look at the immense amount of 
work which one can do with a good water supply and 
pressure enough for the hose, I cannot understand why in 
every garden the water supply is so limited and eo difficult 
to apply. If there are no ponds, rivers, or water courses 
near, water enough for every purpose may be found by- 
sinking a well, and putting down a pump which might be 
so oonslructed as to be worked by the wind, or by a small 
steam engine. Of cout9e, this and the building of the 
elevated tank would oott money, but it would pay in the 
long run. But we are a conservative people, and stick to 
old notions, often at s great national sacrifice. Is it any 
wonder that agriculture languibhes ' Picked the flower- 
buds off Fuchsias which are required to flower late, 
out down early-flowering Pelargoniums, and put 
in the cuttings. They will strike any where now if kept 
in the moist. Filled a small frame with cuttings of 
several varieties of Evergreens and variegated Euon.i mus ; 
will be kept close and shaded; the cuttings were taken 
from the young shoots. Watered a bfd of standard 
Briers intended for budding. Tbe drought has checked 
their growth, and a soaking of water will set them free. 
Planted out a lot of choice seedling Carnations, sowed a 
bed of Pansies, and hybrid Gatllardiar. These are 


beautiful border plants, and should be in every garden, 
especially where cub-flowersare in demand. Finished gather¬ 
ing tbe Waterloo and Alexander Peaches ; with roe these 
two Peaches are very much alike ; I have both growing 
in one house. There is not much forcing, and I com¬ 
menced gathering Waterloo end of May, and Alexander 
came in a few days later. If they would only set as freely 
as Hale’s Early or River's Early York their value would 
be much greater. Bhified on Zonal '* Geraniums" for 
winter-flowering, sowed a bed of Rrompton Slocks. 
Fin'shed planting out bedding plants. Sowed Turnips, 
planted Brussels Sprouts, Veitch’s Autumn Cauliflower, 
and Celery. _ 


‘i RfcJBa AND SHRUBS. 

SAND MYRTLE (LEDUM BUXIFOLHJM) 
Or, to be quite correct, Leiophyllum buxifolium, 
is a remarkably variable and very distinct little 
shrub, useful alike for the bed or the border. 
It is popularly known as the Sand Myrtle, being 
a native of the sandy Pine barrens of New 
Jersey. On account of its dwarf, evergreen, 
free-flowering habit, it is one of the beat and 
moat interesting shrubs for rockeries. There 
is always a difficulty in selecting suitable shrubs 
for this part of the garden, many of the moat 
oeautiful and free-flowering being, as a rule, too 


large and strong for the majority of these 
structures, and it is only such as the above 
Ledum that may be safely recommend to take a 
place on even the smallest of them. In addition 
to the Ledum, Azalea am<i>na, a plant that takes 
up little room, and though not perhaps gener¬ 
ally known, is quite as hardy in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London as the popular Rhododendron. 
It flowers with the greatest freedom in early 
summer, ami in even our hardest wintersit has not 
sufferedintheslighteat. Cvtisuspurpureus,many 
of the dwarf Boxes, a choice selection of the 
verv dwarf couifera*, Ac , give us a fair variety 
to begin with. Shrubs, especially those of a 
dwarf evergreen character, are quite as essential 
in the rock garden as hardy alpine and other 
plants. They furnish in the dull months of 
winter, and help in a measure to hido the bare¬ 
ness which always exists here when the plants 
ara at rest. Much remains to be di ne in this 
direction on moat rockeries ; as a rule, too much 
attention is given to the development of spring 
and summer-flowering plants, to the entire ex¬ 
clusion of plants that would give an effect in 
winter. Our rockeries need not be blank 
throughout the dull season ; but, on the other 


haud, might be made as interesting, if not as 
beautiful, as when at their beat in summer. All 
this and much more may be done at the expense 
of very little extra space, as most of the shrubs 
mentioned are slow growers, and it would be 
many years before they required renewing. The 
Ledum, in addition to being evergreen, is, as 
may be seen in the cat, a beautiful-flowering 
shrub. The flowers are white and borne in 
dense clusters in early summer. Like most 
other Americau shrubs, it thrives best in a peaty 
soil, and it will also be found useful as an edging 
to beds, Ac. K. 


392s.- Treatment of a Magnolia —I 

tdiould say the roots have penetrated into some¬ 
thing they do not like ; possibly they have got 
beyond the soil prepared for the tree when 
planted. If it were planted in the natural soil 
without any preparation, 1 should say it has 
suffered from frost during the last three years. 
In the former case, I should next October remove 
the soil up to within 3 feet or so of the stem for 
at least 2 feet wide, and replace it with fresh 
decayed turf, leaf-soil, and partly decayed 
manure. Give an abundant w’ater 
supply at once, and next year also 
if dry.—S. P. 

- As the tree has done well 

in previous 3 ears, its failing to do 
so now may )>e attributed to the 
soil where it is growing being ex¬ 
hausted, or it may have au tiered 
by the effects of the dry season. 
If the latter, a good supply of 
water to the roots might set it 
1 ight again. I would now put a 
dressing of manure round the base 
of the tree, and give it a thorough 
good watering through the 
m&uure. The water will carry 
some of the fertilising properties 
of the manure down to the roots. 
An addition of fresh, good soil 
may be made in the autumn by 
diggiQR down at some distance 
from the tree and removing the 
useless soil up to the base of the 
tree, replacing it with a mixture 
of good loam and manure.— 
J. D. E. 

- I am afraid your plant has 

been injured by the severe frost of 
the past three winters. It is one 
of those plants that do not show 
the effects of cold so soon as some. 
The best thing you can do to re¬ 
store its vigour is to take out 
some of the old soil away from ita 
roots—two barrow-loads would 
not be too much—and put some 
good rich earth back in its place. 
Yc u will require some patience, as 
in its present condition it will not 
readily respend to yoor treatment. 

— J . c. c. 

3026 —Management of a 
hedge —By far the best way is 
to cut the hedge down to within 
0 in. of the ground next autumn, 
especially when it is in the worst condition near 
the base. Mismanagement at the first was the 
cause of its getting into a bad state there. So 
few persons know how to start really well with 
a Quick-hedge. If the plants are not cut down to 
within 1 inches of the soil at first, seldom ever 
can such a hedge be considered satisfactory. 
When allowed to grow 2 feet or more without 
being topped, branches hardly ever grow from 
the base—hence it is what is termed “ leggy.” 
By all means grub out the Elder bushes, and 
plant more Quicks in their place—a single row, 
4 inches apart. By cutting the hedge down as 
advised, new growth will be made direct from 
the base, and a perfect hedge will be had in 
time ; but as it now' stands it can never become 
a good fence. Quick-hedges require cutting at 
least twice every year. This induces extra 
rowthB to be made, thus strengthening the 
edge.—S. P. 

- I should say that the best way to 

strengthen and to thicken the bottom of the 
hedge would be to “pleach ” it, aB we used to 
call it in Worcestershire, or, in other words, to 
lay it down. Cut some of tho upright stems 
half-way through a foot or two from the ground 
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with a hatchet or bill-hook, bending the tops 
down and interlacing them with others, which 
should be cut clean off at about a yard in height, 
or, instead, some stakes may be driven in. The 
whole will grow again, and in time they will 
make an almost impenetrable fence. Elder is 

K or stuff, and should be replaced by Quicks or 
yrobella.—B. C. R. 

- Elder bushes should never be planted in 

a Thorn hedge, as they grow too vigorously and 
the large leaves weaken the Thorn by shading it 
from the sunshine. I would certainly cut the 
Elder out and cut the hedge down to within a 
foot or so of the ground ; this will cause it 'to 
break out into numerous growths aud will lay the 
foundation of a thick-set hedge which will only 
require good trimming to form an impenetrable 
hedge. A good Thorn hedge is an admirable 
fence. It ought to be kept tree from weeds.— 
J. D. E. 

-Grab out the Elders and o it built the Thorcs to a 

uniform height of 3 feet or 4feer, and till in the weak places 
at the bottom with Privet.— E. H. 


FINE WILD GARDEN PLANTS. 

Amongst the thousands of hardy perennials in 
cultivation at the present day there are numbers 
of them which, though they are plants of noble 
port, are not suitable for a mixed border, 
but require either a place to themielves, 
or to be planted in semi-wild situations 
where they can attain full development, 
and then they produce a striking effect. 

The huge Onopordons which grow 8 feet 
to 10 feet high, and other lirge Compo¬ 
sites, such as the various species of Ligu- 
laria, Senecio, Lippa, Silphium, Vernonia, 
Helianthus, Kupatorium, Mulgediuin, and 
Telekia speciosa (here figured), &o., have 
a very stately appearance. The large- 
growing species of the following geLera 
will also flourish well in such a position 
as this. Althiea and Malva may be planted 
here, as also the handsome Imp&tiens, 
Ferula, Phlomis, Campanula, Verbascum 
and Symphytum. Climbing plants, such 
as Lathyrus, Calystegia, Tropaeolum, &c., 
will clamber over the shrubs and supports 
in wild luxuriance, all of which tend to 
make this part of the garden attractive. 
_ W. 

3880 — Substitute for rotten 
manure. — l consider it is a point in 
your favour that you cannot obtain rotten 
manure. Quite an erroneous idea prevails 
amongst amateur cultivators respecting 
the use and value derived from manure 
quite rotten. What benificent properties 
can there possibly be in manure when de¬ 
composition has entirely taken place ? 
Simply the shell is left whioh held the 
goodness, the violent heat caused by the 
mass during fermentation necessary to 
render it in a rotted condition dissipated 
the ammonia, and it is the ammonia which 
should be pieseived for the benefit of 

J flants of any kind requiring stimulative 
ooJ. Nothing is better as food for plants 
than horse-manure, as this contains the ingre¬ 
dients ad van tageous to successful cultivation. In- 
steadofemployingthisin a fresh state throw, say, 
acoupleof wheel-barrowfuls into aheap, encoura¬ 
ging the mass to ferment by wetting it if in too 
ary a state to become heated without. When the 
mass is warmed thoroughly through turn it 
over to sweeten it and get rid of a portion of the 
rank steam. After the second turning the 
manure is ready for use. In making liquid- 
manure from horse-droppings, I should advise 
that they be put into a sack in a fresh state, 
adding one peck of soot to every bushel of 
manure. The sack prevents the solid manure 
becoming mixed with the water, which would 
choke the passage-way on the surface-soil in 
the pots for future waterings. The water 
soaking through the sack becomes charged with 
the manurial properties.—S. P. 

Wireworms -A certain trap for these is cotton-cake, 
buried about 2 inches deep, and examined about every 
three davs. I have this year caught scores by this means. 
_X. Y. Z. 

8378 — Calceolaria rugosa —This Calceolaria is a 
shrubby variety that was formerly much used for bedding, 
but a variety called Yellow Gem, much dwarfer in habit, 
has to a large extent taken its place. Aurea floribunda is 
also muoh used in some places.—E H. 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


LATE PEAS. 

It is customary for the compilers of calendar 
matter to advise the cessation of sowing late 
Marrow Peas after the middle of June, but in¬ 
stead of these same of the early sorts are recom¬ 
mended to be sown. Doubtless this is sound 
advice as far as the more northern or cold 
localities generally are concerned, though if 
those practising in more favoured districts 
adhered to it, the chances are not many late 
diskes of really good Peas would often be forth¬ 
coming. I hold that Ne Plus Ultra or any other 
well-tried late sort may be sown as late as the 
end of J une in all southern or warm localities 
with every prospect of profitable crops being 
obtained, always provided they are not starved 
for want of moisture at the outset. In the 
neighbourhood of Bath Omega is a favourite 
late variety, and this may be briefly described 
as a medium height form of Ne Plus Ultra. 
Mr. Cooling, who has long made a speciality of 
Peas, sows Omega extensively after the first 
good rain that may fall during the first fortnight 
in July, or if rain does not sufficiently moisten 
the ground, the watering-pot has to be 
employed. From these rows good late crops 
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Telekia speciosa. 

are obtained, the supplies not unfrequently 
lasting till near midwinter. Certainly the 
climate in the neighboui hood of Bath is excep¬ 
tionally mild, but, all the same, the plan of 
sowing Omega early in July is well worthy of 
being given a trial in various other parts of the 
country. With me the late June sowings of Ne 
Plus Ultra usually hold out till severe frosts 
are experienced ia November, and in addition 
we also have good pickings from a number of 
rows of the dwarf William Hurst. Either this 
or the similarly good Chelsea Gem may be sown 
up to the middle of July on the ridges between 
Celery trenches or on borders newly cleared of 
early Potatoes with a good prospect of re¬ 
munerative and greatly appreciated crops being 
obtained. One great advantage these dwarf 
varieties have over taller growing sorts is the 
ease with which they can be protected from 
early frosts. If required late they must be pro¬ 
tected too, especially if they are growing in 
other than the highest part of the garden. 
Branches of Fir or Evergreens or a strip of scrim 
canvas hung over strings or wires strained well 
above the Peas will usually prove ample protec¬ 
tion. I must also point out that it is next to 
useless to sow two or three short rows of dwarf 
varieties, as they would never afford good pick¬ 


ings at one time. From one quart to two quarts 
of seed may well be sown, the rows running 
through the centre only of the Celery-ridges or 
else 18 inches or rather less apart on borders of 
any kind. The practice of 
Sowing newly-saved seed of both the 
dwarf early varieties named and also William I. 
on similar sites is a good one. New seed in¬ 
variably germinates the most strongly, and 
a vigorous start is a great gain in the case 
of late Peas. Too often the old seed produces 
very feeble plants, and these make but poor 
progress and fall a prey to mildew. August is 
usually a very trying month for Peas, and if 
they are subjected to the ordeal of drynesB at 
the roots as well as excessive heat, it is nob to 
be wondered at if they either crop prematurely 
or succumb to mildew. Late Peas generally 
ought, therefore, to have a deep and fairly rich 
root-run, and the soil so drawn up to the rows 
as to form a basin for holding the copious sup¬ 
plies of water that ought to be given during 
August and the early part of September. Very 
frequently cultivators are misled by appearances. 
Very rarely indeed do we get enough rainfall 
during the summer months to keep the roots of 
Peas sufficiently moist, and it is most unwise 
to stop watering during showery weather. That 
is really the best time for watering and also 
applying liquid-manure, and, in any cbso, mere 
driblets are useless. A mulching of strawy 
manure is never thrown away on Peas, and a 
thorough toaking should be given where pos¬ 
sible. M. 


3910 —Treatment of Cucumbers.— 

Procure three boxes each about 2 feet square, 
three parts fill them with any good soil; first boi - 
iDg several holes in the bottom to allow the water 
to drain through, and cover the holes with 
broken bricks 3 inches thick. Put one plant in 
each, just coveriDg the top roots with soil; make 
this moderately firm. If ordinary garden soil is 
used, add one part of horse-droppings or partly 
decayed stable-manure to every three parts of 
soil. Stand the boxes in the front of the green¬ 
house, and in the most sunny spot. Fix some 
wires to the rafters 1 foot from the glass to 
train the branches on. Do not pinch out the 
point of the plant until it is 4 feet up the roof 
of the greenhouse, and not then if side shoots 
are being freely made at the base of the plant. 
These should be pinched at the second leaf, 
repeating the process as growth is made. 
Syringe the leaves twice daily during fine 
weather, say, once at 8 a.m. and again at 4 p.m. 
When the roots show on the surface cover them 
an inch thick with soil and manure in the same 
proportion as the plants are growing in. Main¬ 
tain the soil in a moist state. It is difficult to 
say how often it should be watered, so much 
depends upon its character—heavy or light— 
the position of the house, &c. Do not allow 
the roots to suffer for want of moisture. Th s 
will be the best guide : Probe down a few inches 
to ascertain its state, and give water accordingly 
—that which is tepid is the best, as being less 
likely to give a chill to the growth.—S. P. 

- Let the plants grow some 3 feet or 4 feet 

unstopped, then take out the points of each. 
Lateral growths will soon push from the axils 
of the leaves, and when these have advanced a 
short distance these will show the embryo fruit 
on each. Stop these laterals at one joint beyond 
the fruit, so as to enable this to swell, and when 
they push into growth again repeat the process 
as often as may be necessary throughout the 
season.—B. C. R. 

- Let the main stem have a good start 

before stopping, say 4 feet or 5 feet, or even more 
if there is room, but stop side shoots as soon as 
they show fruit, and afterwards stop one leaf 
beyond the fruit and follow this up all summer, 
and there will be plenty of fruit if the other 
treatment is right. The chief requirements of 
Cucumbers under glass are moisture, shade in 
hot weather, and plenty of nourishment in the 
shape of rich top-dressing after they begin to 
bear.—E. H. 

- It is not desirable to grow these in the 

same house with greenhouse plants. The beat 
way will be to plant them in flower-pots from 
10 inches to 12 inches in diameter. When the 
plants have grown about 18 inches in height, 
pinch the growing points out. Lateral growths 
will at once be produced, and upon these fruitful 
blossoms will soon appear. Stop the lateral 
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growths again, and the fruit will soon grow 
large enough to cut. It is not necessary to set the 
blossoms if the fruit is not wanted to produce 
seed. The plants require rich soil to grow in, 
and surface-dressings of richer material after¬ 
wards. The plants do better in a hot-bed.— 
J. D. E. 


DWARF KIDNEY AND SCARLET 
RUNNER BEANS. 

TriE Dwarf Kidney Bean is one of the most use¬ 
ful vegetables grown as an outdoor crop, and it 
is also most accommodating if cultivated under 
glass. It is very impatient of cold, and there¬ 
fore a warm, sheltered situation should be 



A good type of Kidney Bean. 


chosen for it. Crops of it are often damaged 
by being sown too soon. The second week in 
May is a good time to sow the first crop, and a 
second sowing at the end of May will furnish a 
supply till Scarlet Runners come in, after which 
the Dwarf Beans are seldom asked for. The 
latter should have 2 feet between the rows and 
10 inches in*the row, and the tall growers 2 feet 
G inches row from row and 1 foot apart in the 
row. They like a good, rich soil that has been 
well manured for a previous crop, which is 
better than rank manure, in which the plants 
are apt to run too much to foliage instead of. 
fruitfulness. In very hot weather they enjoy a 
good damping over the foliage about five o’clock 
in the evening through a fine-rosed watering-pot 
or garden engine. Such treatment strengthens 
the plants and prolongs the gatherings ; it also 
obviates attacks from red-spider, to which they 
are liable. For the first sowing Early Prolific 
is an excellent cropper, and comes in early, and 
Pale Dun is a good kind for a general crop, with 
Canadian Wonder for large pods. Runner 
Beans require similar treatment to the dwarf 
kinds, with the exception of the distance be¬ 
tween the rows, which should be 4 feet aj»art 
and 1 foot in the row. They can be grown with 
sticks in the Bame way as Peas, pinching out the 
points when they reach the top, or they may be 
run up strings. They are a very valuable crop 
for both the amateur and the cottager. They 
do not take up much room, and they can be 
run on strings against boards or a building, on 
which the old Scarlet, which is one of the best 
for general cropping, has, when in flower, a fine 
appearance. Even in some of the most confined 
town gardens may often be seen Scarlet Runners 
flowering profusely and bearing pods in abun¬ 
dance. Good types of these Beans are here 
figured. ___ J. 


3935.— Unhealthy Cucumbers.— Dry- 
ness at the root, accompanied with an arid 
atmosphere, would account for the state of the 
Cucumber-plants. By far the best plan is to root 
them out and start afresh. Any ordinary gar¬ 
den soil will grow Cucumbers, providing it is 
fairly sweet and mixed with partly decayed 
stable-manure, one part of the latter to three 
of the former. As Cucumbers are moisture- 
loving subjects, ample drainage should be pro¬ 
vided, as stagnation about the roots in any form 
is bad for the health of the plants. If the soil 
is 15 inches deep that is sufficient. Fortnightly 
top-dressings of manure and fresh soil, an inch 
or so thick, stimulates the plants very consider¬ 
ably. A proper system of pinching in the shoots 
above the second leaf should be practised, and 
when the plants are fruiting freely the small 


fruit ought to be cut from the end joint, allow¬ 
ing those to develop from the lower eyes. Too 
heavy a crop at one time is not conducive to 
success, neither is that allowing too much 
growth to remain on the plants so as to over¬ 
crowd them. All the main leaves should have 
space to develop to their fullest extent. If 
more shoots are made by the plants than there 
is roof space, cut some ont. Water must be 
applied freely, yet discriminately ; do not give 
it if the soil is wet, but on no account allow 
the plants to suffer for want, or the small 
browni nsects—red-spider—which “ R G.” com¬ 
plains of on the under side of the leaves, will 
speedily attack them. Syringe the foliage twice 
daily, early morning and about 3 p.m, ; this 
tends to promote health.—S. P. 

- I am afraid your plants are attacked 

with what is known as the Cucumber disease, 
for which there is no known remedy. You had 
better clear out the plants and also the soil, and 
after well cleaning out the pit, or whatever they 
are growing in, start anew with fresh soil, and 
put in plants obtained from afresh source. When 
so affected the plants do not always give out 
altogether, as with careful treatment they can 
be kept alive, and will produce a few fruits. 
But I think yours are badly attacked with the 
disease.—J. C. C. 

-The Cucumbers appear to be infested with thripa, 

and are otherwise in a bad way. Your idea of clearing 
them out and starting afresh is probably the best. Before 
setting out the fresh plants make sure the thrips are 
oleared out by fumigating rather heavily on two successive 
evenings.—E. H. 

3922.— Beetroot and Celery.— Sutton’s 
“Blood Red” or Pragnell’s “Exhibition” are 
both good kinds of Beet. No time should be lost 
in sowing the seed in drills 15 inches apart on 
moderately rich soil. If too much manure is 
used the Beet is stringy and flavourless. It is a 
good plan to grow this root on land previously 
occupied with Celery or Peas. It is useless to 
sow the seed now during this dry weather in 
the ordinary way. After drawing the drills 
well soak the soil in the drill, afterwards sowing 
the seed. Sulham Pink is the best red Celery 
for standing through the winter, white kinds are 
not nearly so good for that season. It is now 
too late to sow for any other purpose but a win¬ 
ter and spring supply. Sow the seed thinly in 
sandy soil, just covering it, in a shallow box or 
seed-pan, placing it in a gentle heat to hasten 
germination to make up for lost time. When 
the seedlings are an inch high remove them to a 
cold frame, and when large enough to handle 
transplant them out 3 inches apart in fairly rich 
soil 2 inches thick, laid on a thin layer of rotted 
manure or leaf-soil, over a hard bed of coal ashes. 
Into the manure the roots will enter, enabling 
the plants to be lifted with a good ball 
of soil attached to each, which will pre¬ 
vent a check to growth when finally 
planting out. If ' garden space is 
limited, double rows may be grown to 
economise space. Dig out a trench 
15 inches deep, and 1 foot wide, laying 
the soil on either side of the trench. 

Break up the soil at the bottom 3 inches 
deep ; over this spread manure partly 
decayed, 3 inches thick. Cover this 
with soil chopped down from the 
sides of the trench 3 inches thick. 

This will make the trench wider for the 

{ flants ; when they are 4 inches high 
ift them with a trowel, preserving all 
the roots intact, first well soakiDg the 
soil to enable it to cling to the roots. 

Plant in the trench as near 10 inches 
apart as possible. If the soil is at all 
dry give it a good soaking of clear 
water. Celery is a moisture-loving sub¬ 
ject and should not at any time suffer 
for want of it, or the leaves will be 
hollow and spoilt. The aim should be to 
have it firm and with a nutty flavour. Any 
stint in moisture at the roots will not pro - 
duce Celery of this kind. Occasional soakings of 
liquid-manure during dry weather will much 
assist growth. It is scarcely possible to give 
too much water during dry weather, but not 
too much stimulating food or there is a danger 
of making the Celery rot during the winter, 
owing to its being too succulent. When the 
plants are 15 inches or 18 inches high it is ready 
for the first earthing of soil to blanch the leaves 
and make it tender. At the base of each plant 
several small leaves or crowns will push. These 


should be pulled off at the time of earthing. 
Two persons are required to earth Celery pro¬ 
perly. The great point is to keep the leaves 
close together and upright while the soil is filled 
in about it, if not the soil finds its way in among 
the leaves and renders the growth crooked and 
spoilt. Tie a piece of bast around each stick 
before adding the soil, afterwards cutting it 
through with a knife to loosen the leaves. Add 
more soil as growth proceeds.—S. P. 

- It is now far too late to sow Celery-seed. 

This should be sown out-of-doors in February 
or early in March. The plants are now ready 
to plant out in the trenches. It will be neces- 
sary to obtain plants ready to set out if good 
Celery is desired. The best time to sow Beet 
is about the middle of April; if it is sown too 
early much of it will run to seed, and if so 
late as this the plants will be too small. The 
Celery-seed should be sown in a border of fine 
rather light soil, Prick the plants out when 
large enough, and let them be about 3 inches 
or 4 inches asunder. Plant them out in trenches 
in very rich soil about the end of May or early 
in June. Williams’ Matchless Red is as good 
as any. Dell’s Beet is very good.—J. D. E. 

- It Is too late to sow Celery now. You will have to 

buy plants. Beetroot may produce usable-sized roots if 
the weather is suitable, but it is full late for sowing Beet 
now.—E. H. 

3911— Rhubarb from seed —It is mainly a ques¬ 
tion of oulture as to when Rhubarb can be gathered from 
seedling plants. Probably a few stalks may be plucked 
from plants three years old. Plant the seedlings out next 
February in deep rloh ground 3 feet apart.—E. H. 

Mulching Turnip-rooted Celery.— 

Last year I tried a thick mulching of manure 
among my Celeriac or Turnip-rooted Celery. I 
found it a great advantage. Besides keeping 
the ground moist and cool, conditions specially 
favourable to the well-being of Celery, it is an 
easy matter, even where the soil is fine, to get a 
good soaking into the soil.—L. C. K. 

3925. — Gardening for profit. — As 
Asparagus does well in the garden, you cannot 
do better than make a speciality of it. It is 
under such circumstances a paying crop, and 
can, if necessary, be sent to a distant market, 
as it is easily packed. Seakale is another crop 
which is deserving of more attention, especially 
whero there are facilities for forcing, such as 
frames and manure. Try to find out what is 
most in demand in the market near. Fruit, 
such as Strawberries, might pay to send to 
Rhyl, aud others of the rising watering-places 
near.—E. H. 

- I do not think anyone can tell you 

exactly what to grow that will return the most 
profit without knowing the locality and the 


facilities there are at hand to get rid of the pro¬ 
duce. In the first place, the clay soil is not an 
advantage, except for certain permanent crops. 
If I was starting in such a case I would first 
ascertain what crops the ground would be likely 
to grow best, and of these I would seloct ones of 
a permanent character that require the least 
attention. If Asparagus does well, that should 
be one of them. Seakale might be another 
Amongst fruit I should say that Strawberries 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Red and Black 
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Currants may be tried. The cost of labour in 
moving about a clay soil for annual crops you 
will find will be a serious item in the expendi¬ 
ture. The subjects I have mentioned when once 
planted give but comparatively little trouble. 


cutting. Then one may choose the narrow- 
leaved H. graminifolia, the growth very dwarf, 
and the flowers yellow ; H. Thunbergia, yellow, 
and rather late-blooming ; H. fulva, also late, 
the flowers orange-bronze, and without fra¬ 
grance ; and H. K wan so, of which the variegated 
variety is useful. These are the finest of the 
family, and their easy culture renders them of 
much value for all gardens.—V. 

A not© on Herbaceous Spiraeas.— 

Few classes of plants are more charming than the 
Spiraeas, shrubby and herbaceous, and of the 
latter section about six kinds are worth growing 
in all gardens. These would comprise the fol¬ 
lowing : The Goat’s-Beard Spirtea(S. Aruncus) 
is a beautiful flower, and a group of it is effective. 
On the higher parts of the rockery, in the 
border, or grouped on the lawn, this Spiraea 
makes a fine show with its feathery spikes of 
creamy flowers. It grows about 3 feet in height, 
more in very favourable spots, and the foliage 
is pinnate and handsome. It may be steadily 
increased by division. When in full bloom S. 
Aruncus is of extreme beauty. Another charm¬ 
ing Herbaceous Spiraea is S. palmata, of which 
there is a good variety. The flowers of the 
former are bright-crimson, both of flattish heads, 
and the plant blooms freely by the side of water. 

It is also grown in pots, and succeeds well under 
such conditions. One gets quite a group in such 
kinds as S. lobata, which is a relative of 8. 
palmata. The common name of it is Queen of the 
Prairie. The growth is dwarf, and the flowers 
are of a rosy colour, borne in large bands. 
Another name of it is S. venusta. The border 
will be enhanced in beauty by planting this fine 
kind. Then there is the common Dropwort (S. 
Filipendula), a native plant tod familiar to 
describe ; but there is a double variety also well 
known, which must be mentioned. The flowers 
are quite double, creamy-white, tipped with 
red. Everyone who cares for flowers knows the 
familiar Meadow Sweet, very common by the 
side of ditches. Its name is S. Ulmaria, and there 
is a double variety that is a feature, also a varie¬ 
gated kind worth growing, the foliage attiac¬ 
tively coloured. These Spirals are also easy to 
grow, hardy, and will succeed in border, or by 
the side of shrubs, as well as by the margin of 
water. 8. palmata, by reason of the bright 
oolour of its flowers, and S. Aruncus are perhaps 
the two most beautiful.—V. C. 

3910.— Climbers against an east 
Wall. —Get some of the stronger-growing climb¬ 
ing Roses, such as Gloire de Dijon, Waltham 
Climber No. 1 (the flowers of which are of a 
i rich-red colour, very sweet), Cheshunt Hybrid, 

; William Allan Richardson, or Reine Marie 
Henriette ; but Gloire de Dijon is the best, and 
\ then the Waltham Climber, Cheshunt Hybrid, or 
Reine Marie Henriette. There is a large selection 
‘ of things for the wall, besides Roses. The Winter- 
* flowering Jasmine, Honeysuckles, Clematis, 
especially C. Jackmani, Ivies in variety, 
’ Crataegus Pyracantha (brilliant, with its bright 
’ berries in winter and its flowers in early 


LUPINES. 

These, like Aquilegias, Verbascums, and similar 
plants, may be had in abundance by simply 
growing them together in masses. In a large 
bed, where most of the varieties in cultivation 
are grown, innumerable variety, in the way of 
colour and form, may be had in the course of a 
few years. Even the old L. arboreus, which 
ought to be yellow, seems to be influenced by 
the bright and varied colours of the others, and 
produces some tinged pink and others blue. 
The polyphyllus group in the same way varies 
to a great extent, even in the same plant. Some 
few, however, of the annual kinds, when 
received straight from their native localities, 
are really handsome plants, amongst which 
may be mentioned subramosus. It produces 
large spikes of the most beautiful ultramarine- 
blue flowers imaginable; nanus, which grows 
about a foot high, has purplish-blue and white 
flowers; albo-coccineus (U feet high), rose- 
blush, deep-red, and white; digitaius, deep- 
blue and white, an extremely fine variety; 
guatemalensis, white and purpluh-red (2 feet); 
albo-violaceus, violet and white (2 feet); canali- 
culatus, pale purplish-white and blue (2$ feet); 
venustus, lighter coloured than the above, and 
with larger leaves; mutabilis, handsome large 
foliage, pink and white flowers, very fine 
(2 feet) ; Dunnetti, pink and white, dwarfer, 
and with smaller leaves than mutabilis. There 
are also, though rare in a true state, Hartwegi, 
Cruikshanki, Menziesi, Ac. All the Lupines 
are easy plants to cultivate. They grow well in 
ordinary garden loam, and succeed even in town 
gardens. They ripen seed plentifully, and, if 
sown in the open early in April, the young 
plants will commence to yield flowers from the 
beginning of June until August or September. 
They are natives chiefly of Mexico. One of the 
best of perennial Lupines is L. polyphyllus 
(here figured). K. 

The Mountain Cornflower. — The 

varieties of Centaurea montana are very vigorous 
and hardy plants. If rather coarse they are 
showy, and several colours are available, ranging 
from purple-rose to white, and the pink is pretty 
when out. In smaller gardens the varieties are 
not usually much seen, Dut they are more pleas¬ 
ing than the type, the colours are softer and 
more refined. The plants grow between 1 foot 
and 2 feet in height, and throughout the summer, 
the flowers appear, being in shape like those of 
the common Cornflower but much larger. One 
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variety is Emerald Gem, which quickly makes 
headway, and you might also select some 
of the better variegated varieties, Buch as H. 
aurea elegantissima, H. marginata elegantissima, 
H. angularis aurea ; but I have Been the popular 
H. madeirensis so crippled by winter frosts that 
I would not care to recommend it. Very beau¬ 
tiful, especially in the winter, is atropurpurea, 
the leafage of which is bronzy-chocolate in 
colour, and very handsome. Glymi, the leaves 
large and of a glossy character; Leesman, silver, a 

r ,ily variegated kind, and the strong-growing 
Riegneriana may be also recommended. 
You could, however, try the Roses, or a few 
Ivies as well. They are very pleasing in con¬ 
trast, if the growth of the Ivy is not permitted 
to interfere with that of the Rose.—C. T. 

- You do not say what aspect the wall is. 

If it is not north I should not fear to plant some 
of the strong-growing Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
to cover it. Such good growers as Migua 
Charts, Madame Nachury, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Gloire Lyonnaise, and climbing Victor 
Verdier would do well in a good Rose soil. 
But are you sure that the roots of the Chestnut- 
tree would not reach the Roses ? If so I would 
advise planting some more vigorous-growing 
Rosea, such as Gloire de Dijon, the Garland, and 
F4licit£ Perp^tu^e.—J. C. C. 

3915 — Plants for a small pond —A 
small pond would look very pretty planted with 
White and Yellow Water Lilies, or even the 
White Lilies alone. If it is decided to have 
more variety, plant Alisma plantago (Water 
Plantain), Butomus umbellatus (Flowering 
Rush), Hottonia palustria (Water Violet), 
Sagittaria sagittifolia (Arrow Head). Pontederia 
cordata (Picrele), Typha aDgustifolia (Cat’s 
Tail), Stratiotes aloides (Water Soldier). Round 
the banks may be planted Iris Pseud-Acorus, I. 
sibirica, and several others. Ly thrum salicaiia, 
L. purpureum compactum, Phormium tenax 
(New Zealand Flax), Osmunds regalia (Royal 
Fern), Primula sikkimensis, Carex pendula. 
Most of these can be purchased in pots, and will 
only require planting in good soil near the 
water’s edge. The aquatics should be planted 
in mounds of good soil put under the water. 
They soon get established.—E. H. 

3913 —Growing Tobacco.— I believe 
Messrs. Carter, of High Holboru, have published 
a pamphlet on this subject. It is easy enough 
to grow the plants, but I understand that l he 
leaves do not possess the same strength or 
virtue a9 those produced in a warm and sunnier 
climate. Then it appears that the “ sweating,” 
drying, and subsequent preparation of the leaf 
are most delicate matters, of more importance 
than the actual growth, while, lastly, the 
(Government, instead of encouraging, did 
their best to oheck and stifle what might 
have proved a remunerative industry, and so it 
has had to be relinquished as a “bad job.”— 
B. C. R. 


- The cultivation of this plant in England 

is very simple. Sow the seed in a hot-bed early 
in March. The plants should be pricked out in 
boxes, and treated just like half-hardy annuals. 
About the end of May the plants may be set out, 

4 feet apart, in rich, deep soil. They each re 
quire a stout stick to support them, and with 

f ;ood treatment they will produce immense 
eaves by the end of the season. Remove all 
flowers and side growths. The reason it is not 
grown for profit is owing to the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment which limits its culture to a small number 
of plants. It might, I think, be grown profitably 
but for this.—J. D. E. 

- It has been, I think, pretty conclusively proved 

thatTobaooo cannot be profitably grown after paying duty 
in this country by Messrs. Carter and others. Even 
•uppoee it oould be grown the quality wo ild be so inferior 
that no one would buy it. That, I believe, was the result 
of the trials a few years ago.— E. H. 

3934.—A small town garden.— Where 
the mistake was made was in not burying the 
turf deep enough, so as to kill the Grass. 
Rotten turf is splendid stuff in a flower or any 
other bed, but it must be buried at least 6 inches 
below the surface, or it will grow again to a 
certainty. Roses do not, as a rule, thrive to 
any extent in a town garden ; bat if any will 
succeed it is Gloire de Dijon and Aimee Vibert. 
Standards succeed best in small town plots, and 
the beds must be made very rich with old 
manure, leaf-mould, decayed turf, &c.—B. C. R. 

- As in removing the turf you will prob¬ 
ably disturb the flowers, you^tad better sprinkle 
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the surface with some salt where the Gross 
appears, but enough salt to make the surface 
white in colour will destroy the Grass. In doing 
this yon may also injure some of the plants, for 
which there is no help. It is for you to decide 
which will do the most injury. It is very clear 
if it is left where it is without anything done to 
it the Grass will come through and spoil the 
growth of any plants growing near it. With 
regard to preparing soil for Roses, a good deal 
depends upon the character of the present staple. 
If this is an old garden you had better take 
away the earth from the bed 18 inclieB deep and 
put in jts place the same thickness of good loam. 
If loam is not available, stir up the present soil 
to the depth above mentioned and mix with it 
half-a-barrow load of rotten-manure to every 
square yard of surface. Twelve good Rosea for 
standards would be Earl Dufferin, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Alfred Colomb, Margaret Dickson, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Merveille 
de Lyon, Captain Christy, Paul Neyron, General 
Jacqueminot, Francois Michelon, and Eclair. 
Some good hardy Climbing Rosea will be found 
in Gloire de Dijon, Aimed Vibert, Sir J. 
Paxton, and The Garland.—J. C C. 

3929. — Pinks losing colour. —The lacing, 
as it is termed, disappears, leaving the coloured 
centre only, unless the plants are well cultivated 
io good soil. Old plants will not always retain 
the lacing, nor will young plants put out in the 
spring and planted in poor soil. To get good 
laced Pinks, the cuttings, or, to use a technical 
term, “pipings,” should be put in as soon as 
they can be obtained this month. When the 
young plants are large enough, which will be in 
September, plant them out in rich, deep soil, 
and badly-laced Pinks will be the exception, and 
good ones the rule. Planting them near white 
Pinks would make not the lea3t difference.— 
J. D. E. 

- The laced Pinks should be renewed from outlines 

annually’, and planted in the beds not later that October 
to keep the lacing right. It is not likely that Whit* Pinks 
growing near would affect them in any way, but the loDg 
continued drought would very likely have considerable 
influence.—E. H. 


THE BEST STONECROPS. 

Sedum Spkctabile. 

This (here figured) is the finest*of all the tall- 
growing sorts, and a handsome plant in every 
way. It is beautiful from the time that its 


a pot, they root and flower and look very attrac¬ 
tive. It withstands cold or heat, wet or drought, 
and is, therefore, a most accommodating plant. 


Doronicums. —May I supplement the 
notes of your correspondents in Gardening, 
June 3rd, page 190, as one or two of them 
give erroneous information ? There are at least 
a dozen Leopard’s Banes natives of Europe, and 
half-a-dozen more of Western Asia. Two are 
reputed to be British, hut probably are not in¬ 
digenous. The history of the fine variety known 
as Harpur-Crewe is this : It was given to me and 
others by the late Mr. Harpur-Crewe not long 
before his death under the mistaken name of D. 
Clusi. I sent a plant to Kew for identification, 
where it was pronounced to be a variety of 
the native D. plantagineum, and it was 
named D. plantagineum var. excelsa. This 
name was cruelly long for gardeners, so I 
distributed it largely after Mr. II.-Crewe’s 
death, under his name, which it still bears. It 
is not, as stated on page 190, a form of D. aus- 
triacum, but is probably a hybrid, as I have 
never been able to find a fertile seed upon it. 
Mr. Harpur-Crewe thought it originated in his 
garden. The species D. austriacum, a name 
often erroneously given to D. caucaaicum, is sel¬ 
dom seen in gardens, being very capricious in 
its tastes. It is grown in large quantities, and 
is very showy in Mr. Paul’s hardy plant nur¬ 
sery, close to Broxbourne Station. I have had 
good plants from these three or four times, and 
they have always died within a year. I cannot 
find out the cause. D. caucaaicum, often 
wrongly called D. austriacum, and the closely 
allied D. Column®, with their dwarf habit and 
bright-golden flowers, would be excellent early 
tprmg plants if they were not so liable to be 
disfigured when in flower by spring frosts. 
Many other Doronicums are not in cultivation, 
simply because, being inferior to those we have, 
they are not wanted.—C. Wollet Dod, Edge 
Hall, Malptu • 

3877.— American Bellbine or Bind¬ 
weed — I do not know of a plant by this name, 
although our common Bellbind, Convolvulus 
sepiuin, is a native of America, so perhaps the 
plant is C. sepium ; but there is a plant called 
the American Bell-flower, Quamoclit vulgaris, 
so possibly this is the thing. The Qu&moclits 
belong to t he same order as t he C( nvolvulus, and 



crowns peer above the ground in spring and de¬ 
velop into rigid shoots, clothed with broad, 
glaucous leaves, till the last flowers fade late in 
autumn. The flowers, borne in a dense, broad, 
flat corymb, which terminates the shoot, are of 
a rosy colour and last quite two months. In a 
cut state they last nearly as long, and the shoots 
root in the water, whilst if before the flowers 
open the shoots are cut and dibbled several into 


are for the most part half-hardy annuals. Two 
good kinds of them are Q. coccinea and Q. 
hedenefolia, rapid growing plants, that will 
auickly run up a moderately high trellis, the 
flowers scarlet in colour. They may be grown 
like half-hardy annuals, and the seeds may be 
sown later in the spring in the open.—C. T. 

3933.— Centaurea candidissima.— The 
Centaureas will make a suitable edging for 
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Scarlet “ Geraniums.” They will not fit in so j 
well with Alternantheraa, except as centres, 
and for that the growth is rather too rough and 
coarse, though they may be used in connection 
with Blue Lobelias, either in mixture, or the 
Lobelias may form a broad band round the Cen- 
taureas.—E. H. 

— You can use the smaller plants as an 
edging to a bed of scarlet, crimson, or pink 
“ Geraniums,” et?., or, as you say, as a centre 
(the larger plants) to a mass of Alternantheraa, 
but they do not go well with Golden Feather or 
the Mesembryanthemum, as the contrast is not 
sufficiently marked. A pretty way to use them 
is to plant them alternately, both ways, with 
Heliotrope, Blue Ageratum, or with rosy or 
salmon-pink “ Geraniums” or Begonias. These 
silvery leaves go well with almost anything else 
of a rich colour, except yellow, which is not 
distinct enough ; but some of the prettiest effects 
I have ever seen were produced as above.— 
B. C. R. 

- This is a most useful bedding plant, and 

its silvery leaves tone down too brilliant effects, 
and when used to break the formality of a bed, 
which is perhaps too fiat, few things are better 
to use. It is excellent for beds filled with very 
bright colours, and the hardy nature of the 
plant is in its favour for such work, whilst the 
foliage does not then lose its distinctive character. 
A very handsome bed I saw last year was filled 
with Lobelia fulgens as the central feature, 
the Ageratum the groundwork, and this 
Gentaurea and Tufted Pansy Skylark formed 
the edging. It goes extremely well with the 
Ageratum. You must not get too many varie¬ 
gated things together, otherwise the effect will 
be spoilt.—G. T. 

3923.— Bedding plants.—I have used the Fish-bone 
Thistle (Chamapeuce Cassabonsb) as dot plants, or covered 
over with the other plants named in carpet bedding, and 
they make a nice change.—E. H. 


A SMALL FLOWER GARDEN. 


3932.—First, get the soil into thoroughly 
good order, and if the garden is new, although 
the matter may appear simple, thoughtful con¬ 
sideration is necessary. A glaring fanlt in most 
gardens, large and small, is the size of the 
walks. One walk is usually sufficient. It is 
imj: ossible to get much pleasure from a garden 
when the chief thing in it is a hard, uninterest¬ 
ing gravel path, twice as large as necessary, and 
usually adorned with Moss or weeds. Always 
have the path at the side of the garden, and it 
need not be wide, just of sufficient width for one 
person to walk upon with ^omfort The idea is 
to get as many fiowerB as possible, and every 
inch of space Bhould be jealously preserved. A 
model garden I saw laid out recently. The 
space was small, but made the utmost use of. A 
narrow path ran down one side, so as not to 
obtrude on the general view, and the centre of 
the Bpace was laid down with good turf, on the 
outskirts of which were oval beds, arranged 
after no set order, to prevent formality. A 
broad border skirted the lawn, and the plants 
disposed in groups, a mass of Michaelmas Daisies, 
Helianthuses, and so forth to create a good effect 
in colour. Rarer things were labelled, but labels 
are ugly, only necessary when the plant is un¬ 
familiar. In very small gardens a walk running 
round the house suffices, and the remainder of 
the plot may be given up to flowers. Many very 
beautiful spots may be seen even near such large 
and smoky cities as London, full of colour in the 
summer and autumn months, through judicious 
use of suitable things and planting them in bold 
clumps. A colony of Daffodils, Tulips, or Tufted 
Pansies is far finer than a sparse sprinkling of a 
medley of subjects planted simply to gain variety. 
There is charm in variety, but not when it is 
prooured at the expense of effect. One will soon 
discover what plants succeed best, one locality 
agreeing with certain things better than another. 
Half the battle is to know the most suitable 
things, not attempting to coax into respectable 
growth delicate little alpines that please the 
eye in the exhibition tent. Many select their 
plants at a show, and take a list of things that 
are often difficult to cultivate and entirely un- 
suifced to the locality. The soil, if not good, 
must be made so by fresh material. It is absurd 
to expect beautiful flowers to spring from a 
mixture of brick ends and builders’ refuse, and 
unless there is a thorough foundation one may 
look in vain for healthy growth. Gardening 
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then becomes a worry, money is thrown away, 
and nothing presented to view except marked by 
ill-health, but all these discomforts are in nine 
cases out of ten the outcome of insufficient pre¬ 
paration of the soil. When not made up of refuse it 
has often been undisturbed for many years and 
become sour, unfit entirely to support beautiful 
flowers. Thorough trenching of the ground 
will be necessary, not, however, bringing to the 
surface any of the crude clayey material, which 
plants do not relish. When the digging is 
finished, if possible, let the soil remain rough 



Flowers in simple bunchei. 


for a time, so that rains and the air may act 
upon it, and bring it into a sweet condition. If 
the work is done in the winter, one has the 
benefit of frosts, which is an excellent pul¬ 
veriser, and it is for that reason the soil is left 
in ridges in all gardens during the winter. 
Follow out the same plan in the small plot, and 
one will be rewarded by plants of finer growth. 
Another wrinkle is, always as far as possible to 
get 

Good plants to commence with, and much 
vexation is saved by procuring in the first place 
the best materials. Of some things, it matters 
little ; a few plants of such things as the Peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers quickly making headway in the 
poorest soils. Always plant well, not when the 
ground is sticky, but moderately dry. A great 
error amongst amateurs is loose planting, and the 
cause of their plant’s ill-health is not obvious until 
they are pulled slightly, when they easily lift 
out of the soil. Unless planted firmly, it is 
hopeless to expect respectable growth, but 
avoid ramming the ground too hard. The 
smallest gardens may be made gay with flowers 
from the time of Snowdrops until the Christmas 
Roses open their white blooms to the wintry sky, 
if a judicious selection is made, nob necessarily 
of expensive things. Avoid little heaps of stones, 
called “rockeries,” which are nothing of the 
kind, but simply heaps of burrs or stones, utterly 
without beauty and incapable of sustaining plant 
life through the small amount of soil that the 
“pockets” hold. As regards edging plants, 
those for the margin of the beds, read my note 
in Gardening, of June 3, p. 196, from which 
you get the names of the best plants for the 
purpose. A few other good things are Daffodils, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, and other spring 
Bulbs, which should be planted in October—the 
Daffodils, if possible, in September. Carnations 
would succeed well near the sea, and you might 
plant now for the summer Tuberous Begonias, 
Pelargoniums, and other summer bedders, just 
to give a little colour until the autumn. Put in 
also some early-flowering Chrysanthemums, good 
bits of Michaelmas Daisies, and Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers to bloom in the autumn. I can also 
recommend besides the above a variety of the 
Sneezewort named Achillea mongolica, with 
large, pure-white flowers produced in summer ; 
Adonis vernalis, spring flowering, yellow; 
Peruvian Lily (Alstrcemeria), Anemone japonica, 
and the white variety, give free-blooming plants 
in early autumn, the flowers large and white in 
variety but rose-coloured in the type. Aquilegia 
glandulosa, Campanulas in variety ; the yellow- 
flowered Coreopsis lanceolata, Perennial Lark¬ 
spurs or Delphiniums, the Lyre-flower (Diely¬ 
tra spectabilis), the Fraxinellas, white and 
purple rose, Doronicums, Erigeron specio- 
sum, Gypsophila paniculata, Day Lilies, 
Evening Primroses, Herbaceous Phloxes, and 
the beautiful trailing kinds, Saxifrages in variety, 
Rudbeckia speciosa, Sedum spectabile, Globe¬ 
flowers, Herbaceous Lobelias, the varieties fulgens 
and Queen Victoria in particular, the leaves deep 
bronzy-chocolate and the flowers brilliant- 
crimson ; Tufted Pansies, Lilies, Roses in variety, 


if the soil is deep and not too sandy, Irises of 
many kinds, and such shrubby things as the 
beautiful Fuchsia Riccartoni, which I have often 
seen in superb flower near the sea ; the Rose 
Acacia, selecting a not too exposed spot ; 
Esoallonia macrantha, which succeeds well by 
the sea, the leaves deep-green and the flowers 
crimson. Hydrangeas would thrive, I should 
think, and many more things than those 
enumerated here. But you must read carefully 
Gardening, as from time to time selections are 
given, and any good plant recommended may be 
added. See what kinds of things do well in 
other places. The finest lot of Lilium chalce- 
donicum, the scarlet Martagon, I ever saw, was 
against the sea, near Scarborough, and it is 
surprising also how well annuals thrive if the 
position is not too exposed. This is a compara¬ 
tively small list, but sufficient have been 
mentioned to give you a good start. C. T. 

- Seeing that the whole of the space is 

surrounded with trees or hedges, near which 
nothing will grow, owing to the ground being 
full of roots and partially shaded as well, you 
cannot do better than have a walk all round, 
and fill the centre with flowers and a few choice 
low-growing flowering shrubs and Roses. The 
walk may be 6 feet wide, and then you will have 
space enough left to make the centre a very 
interesting feature. You will have room enough 
to grow a few good varieties of Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pannies, Campanulas, 
Lilies, Gladioli, German Irises, Ac. Other 
interesting herbaceous plants will be found in 
Spiraea Aruncus, Inula glandulosa, Eryngium 
amethystinum (Sea Holly), Everlasting Pea, 
Phlox in variety, Pyrethrums (double and 
single), Rudbeckia Newmani, and many others. 
Some pretty flowering shrubs will be found in 
Hypericum patulum, Oleari Haasti, Althaea 
frutex, Daphne Mezereon, and Kerria japonica. 
-J. C. C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SWEET FLOWERS IN SIMPLE BUNCHES, 
One of the many good reasons for having one 
sort of flower in a bunch by itself is that it is so 
easily thrown out and renewed wheu its first 
freshness is gone. The White Pinks, as shown 
in the engraving, are just placed in the 
glasses as they were picked in the hand, giving 
the least possible trouble. An elaborate arrange¬ 
ment that takes some time is often put off till 
the flowers are beyond beauty both for sight and 
smell—a matter worth remembering in high 
summer-time, when flowers fade as quickly as 
thoy come. 

WINDOW-BOXES IN SUMMER. 

In arranging a window-box, it is well to consider 
the aspect in which it is to stand, and also 
whether the surrounding atmosphere be that of 
a city. Tuberous Begonias, which are now 
amongst the most favourite plants for a window, 
do not grow well in London smoke, although they 
will make a magnificent display if the air be 
pure. Tropseolums of various kinds are most 
suitable for town boxes, for they are not parti¬ 
cular as to this, and their specially bright clean¬ 
looking foliage and brilliant blossoms make a 
bright bit of colour, very refreshing amidst the 
masonry. Tom Thumb Tropa;olums, with car¬ 
mine blossoms, look well with an edging of 
bright-blue Lobelia, and a line of Marguerites 
behind them, the clear red, white, and blue being 
very harmonious. This selection has also the 
merit of being extremely cheap. Taller 
Nasturtiums may be used to climb up the sides, 
meeting in an arch at the top, or Tropreolum 
canariense (Canary Creeper), with which few 
creepers can compare for quick growth and 
elegance. Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums,” of a clear 
pink tint, carefully avoiding those of a magenta 
hue, are very suitable for trailers in the front of 
a window-box, especially if they are placed 
alternately with plants of Saxifraga sarmentosa 
(Mother o’ Millions), which form a most beauti¬ 
ful fringe of rich-bronze foliage, hanging 2 feet 
down, on which the bright blossoms of the Pelar¬ 
goniums are well set off. The lovely plant 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa), with delicate lace-like, 
white blossoms, is not nearly so common as It 
should be ; it is invaluable for many positions, 
such as baskets, rockwork, Ac., as well as 
window-boxes. Another good trailer is Money¬ 
wort, with long straight fringe, covered with 
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golden-yellow flowers. Thift, too, alternated 
with the Saxifrage, it singularly beautiful, and 
the bask of the box can be filled in 
with handsome purple Petunias, contrasting 
charmingly with the golden-yellow fringe, with 
Pink Pelargoniums, while Zonal Pelargoniums 
are suitable for the back row, or White Fuchsias. 
No other red flower should be used, if possible, 
if the effect is to be thoroughly harmonious. 
Where Tuberous Begonias can be used, it is well 
to select those of a red tint, as thev blossom at 
least a month earlier than the paler varieties. 
“Habit” also should be considered— ».e., the 
shape and size to which the plant grows, 
for some Begonias are of a tall, straggling habit, 
very unsuitable for a window box, while others, 
with neat shapes, covered with rather drooping 
blossoms, are just as perfeot. In the list of our 
best Begonia-growers may be found a selection 
of plants specially fitted for “ basket” work. 
These are excellent too for a window-box, and 
few plants are so satisfactory, unless, indeed, 
the aspect be a very hot, dry one, when their 
foliage is apt to suffer. Nierembergia gracilis 
makes a most suitable fringe for the front of a 
box full of Begonias* or the useful Mother 
o' Millions may be used. For oreepers at the 
sides, which can be trained on string, strained 
between rather long nails, with good effect, for 
it it scarcely visible, Lophospermum scandena, 
a handsome Vine-like plant, with large pale- 
pink flowers, or Tropffiolum “Fire-fly,” an 
intense scarlet blossom with dark foliage, may 
also be selected. Canary Creeper, Major Con¬ 
volvulus, or Ecoremocarpus soaber, too, are all 
satisfactory in this position. In a north aspect 
Ivy should be permanently trained up the sides, 
and English Ferns should be grown in the front 
of the box, leaving room behind them for a row 
of brilliant scarlet Zonal Pelargoniums, which 
oan be brought on in a south window until they 
are a mass of bloom, lasting for some weeks 
when plunged in a north window-box. When, 
however, these Pelargoniums go out of blossom, 
thev can be taken out, given a rich top-dressing, 
ana set again in a sunny window, while their 
places are taken by a second set of Pelargoniums 
or other plants. Calceolarias, Fuchsias, an! 
many other flowers do well for a few weeks 
here in the height of summer, if well grown in 
pots, and plunged to the rim. All window- 
boxes must be well supplied with water aud 
good compost, this being renewed each spring. 
Liquid-manure too, once or twice a week, will 
help the plants when the box becomes full, for 
they have little room for their roots, and the 
hungrier plants are apt to starve the rest. 
Window-boxes need to be thickly planted, gaps 
of 4 inches or 5 inches being usually sufficient 
between the plants, and they should receive a 
mulch of rich compost over the surface whenever 
the plants appear to need more soil. Vigorous 
growth will thus be secured, especially if the 
plants are thoroughly watered every day. 

L L R 


FUCHSIAS FOR A WINDOW. 


Thesb beautiful plants, which have for some 
years been somewhat neglected, have lately 
become more sought after, and are now largelv 
used for bedding purposes as well as for speci¬ 
men plants. Few plants are more suitable for 
cultivation in a window, but they must have 
plenty of sunshine, as well as air, and a low 
window suits them best. They are almost 
continual bloomers, if well supported, only 
needing to be slightly cut back, and given a 
smallshift, with light, rich soil, good drainage, 
and plenty of water, to throw out a fresh mass 
of blossoms many times during the summer. 
Their chief enemy is thrips, which is apt to 
attack their foliage if they are kept too dry, or 
need more nourishment than they can get. 
Directly the tiny black and white spots which 
indicate this insect pest appear on the under parts 
of the foliage, they should be spooged off with 
soapy water, and if this course is persisted in 
for a week or two the enemy will soon disappear. 
The plants should, at the same time, be repotted, 
or, if in full bloom, supplied with soot-water or 
other liquid-manure twice a week, when they 
will recover their strength and throw out fresh 
growth. Some of the best of the new varieties 
are as follows : Countess of Aberdeen, pure 
white, rather dwarf; 8hirley Hibberd, with 
dark blossoms, double ; H. M. Stanley, 
brilliant-carmine, with purplish oentre; Dorothy 
Fry, semi-double, whits and crimson ; Miss 
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Lizzie Vidler, red and mauve, very fine. Many 
of the older varieties are also well worth growing, 
and these are very cheap either in small pots or 
as cuttings. Fuchsia cuttings will grow well in a 
window if given sandy soil, pure sand, or even in a 
bottle of water. They must never be allowed to 
want water (if in pots), and are best grown in a 
cutting-box, which insures damp air, unless 
grown in water only. A “cutting-box” is 
easily arranged by procuring a common 
deal box about a foot deep from the 
grooer's, and placing in it 3 inches or 4 inches 
of fine ashes. Having placed the pots contain¬ 
ing cuttings in the box, water the ashes from a 
rosed watering-pot, and cover the whole with a 
piece of glass. If this should be broken or in 
two or three parts, all the better, as it is then 
more easy to supply the light ventilation the 
cuttings should have. The glass should be 
removed each morning, wiped, and replaced, all 
falling leaves or decay of any kind teing care¬ 
fully removed, or they may set up mildew, and 
so destroy the voung plants. As these become 
established and begin to grow the glass should 
be removed gradually, and the little plants 
placed in small pots as soon as rooted, with 
leaf-mould, loam, and sand. By means of turn¬ 
ing the plants constantly and catting the points 
back into shape, handsome plants may be 
secured, which will need frequent repotting, 
according to their growth and strength. 


FOXGLOVES AND FERNS FOR THE 
DECORATION OF ROOMS. 

There are few more magnificent plants than 
well-grown Foxgloves, and when the white 
variety (Digitalis alba), or still better the hand¬ 
some Spotted Foxglove (Digitalis maculate), are 
selectea for cultivation, we can hardly have too 
many of them Seed sown now will bring plenty 
of plants for next year, and these can be plaoed 
in flowering position out-of-doors, either in 
October or during the following March. Bat 


bub they should not be exposed to too much 
sun, rather preferring a shady place, and 
they need good rich soil. They should not be 
removed to the house until the first few blossoms 
are open, when they will do well in a window, 
especially if plenty of air is afforded them. For 
a balcony or verandah, few plants are so hand¬ 
some, aud they can be induced to throw up a 
quantity of shorter racemes of blossom later in 
the summer, by means of cutting the central 
spike directly it has done flowering, and 
removiog all seed-pods as soon as the blooms 
fade. To group with these plants, there is 
nothing so good as English Ferns, which can 
also be grown out-of-doors throughout the year. 
An area is an excellent place for these Ferns, 
for they enjoy the cool shade there without 
draughts or direct sunshine. English Ferns have 
of late years received the attention which is their 
due, for there are many handsome varieties 
amongst them, and a few such as Hart’s-tongue 
(Scolopendrium vulgare) and the beautiful little 
Devonshire Fern (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum) 
are evergreen, formingexcellent decorative plants 
in winter also. The Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix- 
fcemina) and several of the Lastrea group, with 
the commoner Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-irm) 
are very suitable for grouping with Foxgloves 
in a room. They should be grown in separate 
pots or boxes if possible, or a few of the smaller 
varieties may be placed with the plants of 
Foxglove in a good-sized box. Drapery of a 
rich tone, such as crimson or maroon, will 
look well to hide the box or pots, and the whole 
effect will be singularly elegant. I. L R. 


FERNS. 

ASPLENIUM FLAOCIDUM. 

The plant here figured is one of the forms of 
A. flaocidum, which is one of the most variable 
Ferns with which I am acquainted. The figuie 
here given is taken from a specimen sent home 



those who have no garden may still cultivate 
Foxgloves in large pots or boxes containing a 
group of three or more plants, for they are 
hardy, only requiring slight shelter (for the sake 
of their handsome foliage, which is sometimes 
injured) during the severest winter weather, 
when the plants oan be lifted into an out¬ 
house, or covered with boards, or a piece 
of matting raised a little from the leaves 
by means of sticks or stones. Any place 
out-of-doors, even the leads of a town-house, 
where not too smoky, will grow Foxgloves, 


from New Zealand, its native country, so that 
no modification has come about through culti¬ 
vation. The common form of A. flaocidum in 
English gardens produces loDg pendulous frondi 
some 3 feet or more in length, the pinnre beiog 
distant, narrow, some 6 inches long, deep-green 
in colour, and viviparous. It is well suited 
for growing in baskets in the greenhouse. ^ The 
form, however, now under consideration is 
quite unsuited for basket purposes, being erect 
in habit and thick and leathery in texture, 
thus proving that, in spite of what may be said 
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to the contrary, such a variation deserves a 
distinct name for garden purposes. The form 
in question was a few years ago common in 
cultivation; it is an evergreen greenhouse 
plant, well adapted for a nook in the rockery, 
and being so different in habit to the pendulous 
form, it may with perfect safety be planted in 
juxtaposition with it. As a pot plant this form 
is not one of the most attractive Ferns, its rigid 
habit being against its forming a graceful 
specimen, but when planted out it is a very 
charming subject, ana well deserves the atten¬ 
tion of all readers of Gardening. W. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA SCHR(EDERIANA. 

In a brief note from my whilom acquaintance, 
“ Humphrey Clinker,” comes a flower of this 
rare plant, introduced about ten years back by 
Mr. Hander, and thus named by Reichenbaoh, 
although since it has been reduced to a variety 
of C. Walkeriana by some authors, the last- 
named plant being found by Gardner in Mirias 
Gerais, in Brazil, some fifty years ago. This 
Orchid is said to be spread over a wide area, but 
I am of opinion that there has been far too much 
lumping of plants together, and far too l$tle 
notice or thought taken of its habit and style of 
growth, &c., and various plants which resemble 
C. Walkeriana in wanting the side lobes to 
the lip are all classed with it. My friend 
“ Humphrey ” does not say whether his plant 
flowers upon the same growth with the leaves, 
but from the appearance of the flower I think 
it does, and, if so, it is the plant named above ; 
but C. Walkeriana does not, but it makes a 
separate growth, which alone bears the flowers, 
and which dies soon after the flowers have 
faded. C. dolosa, which is classed as a variety 
cf C. Walkeriana, produces its flowers upon the 
same growth as its leaves, whilst C. nobilior 
makes a separate growth, but its flowers 
are larger, and the side lobes of the 
lip are large enough to entirely cover 
the column, with the edges reflexed, and the 
same thing occurs with C. dolosa, whilst in 
C. Walkeriana the side lobes are reduced to 
half the ordinary size, and in the flower now 
before me they are merely small appendages, 
and these differences incline me to the belief 
that far too much lumping together has been 
done. However, “ Humphrey ” having got this 
plant will wish to keep it, and if it is what I take 
it to be, it is extremely rare and is worth taking 
every care of. If he has it in a pot it should be 
kept just damp through the winter months. It 
should be kept in a temperature which does not 
fall below 60 degs., and it must not be allowed 
to suffer from want of water, because it cannot 
withstand unharmed either an excess of cold or an 
over drying. I myself should prefer block culture 
for this Orchid, but more care is then necessary 
to keep the plant properly supplied with all it 
requires. I should like to know from friend 
41 Humphrey ” if my surmise is correct—that the 
plant sent out flowers from the top of the shoot- 
bearing leaves. Matt. Bramble. 


THE BLUE VANDA (V. C(ERULEA). 
This species, whenever or wherever seen, is 
always a favourite, even although not of the 
best blue variety. Such was the case upon the 
present occasion, when ** Susan Miles 7 writes, 
telling me that she saw a plant of this at the 
Temple Show, exhibited by the Messrs. Lewis, 
of Southgate, and she thought it charming, and 
she wants to know where she can get one, 
where it is from, and how she can manage it ? 
It is now over fifty years since this species was 
found on the Khasia Hills by Griffith, and when¬ 
ever seen it causes the heart to glow with a desire 
to possess it; but when obtained there is usually 
found some difficulty in its management. When 
Griffith found this plant first, he tells us in his 
“ Itinerary Notes,” it was in the month of Novem¬ 
ber, and the climate was really delightful, re¬ 
minding one much of England, which, however, I 
should imagine was not England in the month of 
November, for then it is not usually very de¬ 
lightful. It blooms in its native country soon 
after the rainy season, which is about the end of 
September or the beginning of October, and it 
is in the late autumn it usually flowers with us 
under cultivation, so that “ 6. M ,” who does 
not oare to visit flower shows at such a season, 


has not before had the opportunity of seeing it, 
for the plant referred to as shown by the 
Messrs. Lewis was quite out of season. I heard 
the other day from a celebrated Orchid grower 
that he had just imported a fine lot of these 
plants, so that there will be ample opportunities 
of getting the species, and now for the best 
means of growing it. Well, there are two 
sources for this plant, I am told, the first is 
already named, and from this source I have 
myself had many hundreds sent to me, but I can¬ 
not Bay that anyone of these turned out a very 
first class variety, but the Messrs. Low and Sons, 
of Clapton, and Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, have 
been fortunate enough to import some very fine 
forma, having great breadth of sepals and 

r tala, and of a fine rich blue colour, and these, 
am told, come from the Burmese territory. 
Naturally it is an Orchid that is exposed toagreat 
deal of rain, sunshine, and wind, and even in 
the cool season to frost, so that it appears to be 
a difficult plant to accommodate in the Orchid- 
house at home, and to treat in anything like 
a natural manner, but I have seen it do best and 
flower most profusely when grown in a hanging- 
basket, in an ordinary stove-house, near the roof- 
glass, but near an open ventilator, so thr$ 
there was a constant supply of moisture 
rising from the plants below, an abundance 
of air, and a full supply of sunlight 

to allow of its revelling in; but care 
must be taken and not let the leaves get burned 
with the sun. It must be remembered the 
plants have a glass covering, which they have 
not upon their native hills. In the winter sea¬ 
son they should be rested in the Odontogloesum- 
house, and at no time during the growing season 
should the temperaturo exceed 85 degs., and at 
this time the night temperature should fall 
20 dcgi. or 25 degs., so that it will be seen that 
at no season is an excessive heat necessary ; and 
this often puts me in mind of my old master’s 
saying when a boy. He had bought a lot of 
imported V. ccerulea, placed them in the hottest 
part of the East Indian-house, keeping them 
constantly very wet; but as this was in the early 
days of its introduction, we then knew nothing 
of its natural surroundings—knew absolutely 
nothing of cool Orchids, and even now that we 
do know we yet have a difficulty in keeping this 
plant very long in a good state of health. But 
my friend “ S. M.” should invest in a few plants. 
They are not now expensive, and if she succeeds 
only for a few years with them she will reap her 
reward. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM AMCENUM. 

From “Gerald Walker” comes flowers of this 
plant for a name, which I here give, and as it is 
a very pretty kind and a very free bloomer, I 
will call my readers’ attention to it, more espe¬ 
cially as it is a species that grows and does 
well in a low temperature. It is a plant which 
has been known for upwards of sixty years, but 
which never reached this country in a living 
state until about twenty years ago, when it 
appeared in Mr. Bull’s nursery at Chelsea. 
Some plants of this kind were shown at the re¬ 
cent Temple exhibition, but they were in a poor 
state, and not well done, certainly not in such 
a condition as to induce an amateur to take up 
with it The plant grows on the Himalayas at 
some 5,000 feet elevation, so that it may be 
laced in the warm end of the Odontoglossum- 
ouse for the greater part of year, but in the 
growing season it requires more sun than those 
plants, and therefore may be removed with ad¬ 
vantage to the Cattleya-house or an ordinary 
stove; but after the growth is finished, it 
should be placed in a light spot in its usual 
abode, and less water given it; but I do approve 
of subjecting this plant to severe drying, for 
this would subject the slender stems to exter¬ 
mination, and instead of their producing their 
brightly-coloured and very fragrant flowers, 
produced usually upon short spikes two and 
three together, but sometimes singly. 

Matt. Bramble. 


The Moccaain • flower. — The North 
American Lady Slipper (Cypripedium specta- 
bile) is one of the finest of hardy Orchids, and 
not difficult to grow either if the soil and posi¬ 
tion are suitable. It grows IS inches in height, 
and has large, charming coloured flowers, much 
more attractive than half the tropical and 
hybrid Cypripediums that need a stove for their 


culture. The Moocasin-flower is white as 
regards the sepals and petals, and the lip or 
pouch, as it is called, is bright-rose, the colour 
varying in shade in individuals, sometimes 
almost crimson, and again white without a trace 
of any tint, whilst the leaves are bold, vigorous, 
and of a good green shade. It may be grown 
in pots, and is pretty in the greenhouse. The 
soil must be a mixture of peat and loam, not 
too heavy, and good drainage is necessary, also 
shade. A hot sun is hurtful. In the open the 
Moccasin-flower thrives perfectly well in a moist, 
almost boggy, corner, where the Trillium thrives. 
In such a spot, sheltered from keen winds, 
strong sunshine, and perfectly cool, the plants 
make good growth. It is a pleasure to sea this 
beautiful Lady in full bloom in the open.— 
V. G. 

British Orchis. —In reference to collect¬ 
ing these plants, our good old friend, “Matt. 
Bramble,” on p. 197, says “ The plants must not 
be taken up nowin which statement he is 
both right and wrong—right as regards the care¬ 
less collector, for whom no time is right, but 
wrong as regards the true plant-lover, who is 
always tender and careful in handling his pets. 
For the latter the best ofall times to collect the 
British Orchis is when it is in flower; then a 
selection can be made of such varieties as please 
and the remainder left for someone else. The 
method that will ensure success is to cut round 
the plant with a strong blade (a table-knife is 
an effective instrument) of your pocket-knife, 
about 2 inches from the stem, and 4 inches or 
5 inches into the ground, then lift the plant 
without breaking tne ball, and it will look ex¬ 
actly as though it had been turned out of a 
4-inch pot, and will travel well without the 

f ilant flagging in the least. Last June I col- 
ected several specimens in flower in the manner 
indicated 200 miles away from home, which 
were not planted for a fortnight afterwards in 
the quarters they now occupy, and where they 
are in full flower.—T. L. C. 


SOWING BIENNIALS. 

This is the time to sow seeds of many beautiful 
flowers that require a longer season of growth 
than annuals. The following are especially 
deserving of culture : Alyssum saxatile com- 
pactum suooeeds well treated as a biennia), 
although it stands good for several years. Sow 
at once and transplant as soon as large enough, 
[ts rich golden head of flowers is very striking. 
Antirrhinum majus (Snapdragon) is a fine old 
plant that makes a grand dieplay in mixed 
borders. Canterbury Bells are amongst the 
finest of true biennials ; sow in beds and trans¬ 
plant in autumn to their flowering spots. 
Digitalis or Foxglove, a stately plant, looks well 
in beds of shrubs or towering above hardy Ferns. 
Forget-me-not, one of the most lovelv flowers in 
the garden ; sow at once and transplant at any 
time in beds, borders, or edgings. Heartseases or 
Pansies, although increased in many ways, are beat 
treated as a biennial; sow now in a cool, shaded 
place, and as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough transplant. Honesty (purple and white), 
is valued for its early display of flowers, and 
especially for its silvery seed-pods that are very 
valuable for decoration ; should be sown at 
once. Silene compact*, with its roiy-pink mass 
of bloom, is very valuable for spring bedding ; 
sow in August. Stocks (Brompton), that are the 
glory of cottage gardens, should be sown now and 
pricked out in a sheltered place before winter. 
Wallflowers (single and double) in distinct 
colours are such general favourites that no 
garden is oomplete without them. If not 
already sown do not delay, or the plants will not 
have time to get strong before winter. 

J. G., Gosport . 


Spiree& aristolobes. —Although not so 
well or so widely known as its near relative. 
Spiraea japonioa, this is in reality a most lovely 
flower, and when it becomes better known will, 
I feel sure, enjoy as wide a popularity. It 
requires similar treatment—viz., rich soil and 
abundance of root moisture, as drought in any 
stage of its growth is fatal to it. As a decora¬ 
tive plant it is of the highest value, as large 
plants can he grown in small pots, and the spikes 
of bloom are much longer than in Spiraea japon¬ 
ic*, and the foliage larger and more spreading. 
I do not think it is so well adapted for early 
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forcing ; in fact, I value it more for coming in 
after S. japonica is over. Potted up in winter 
and kept in a cool-house, it will be in full bloom 
about the middle of May, and anyone not having 
yet given it a trial should include it in their list 
for next year.—J. G., Hants. 


FRUIT. 

VICOMTESSE HERICART DE THURY 
STRAWBERRY. 

It ia to be deplored that so useful and generally 
excellent a Strawberry as this is Bhould have 
such a very long name. I think if it were 
generally written of as “Vicomtesse” only, 
everybody would recognise it fully. It is not 
generally known that many years ago, when the 
late Mr. Thomson was at Chiswick, he, on the 
instruction of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
paid a visit to the French Strawberry gardens 
and brought over to Chiswick plants of a 
number of the best varieties. Of all these, the 
one now mentioned is the sole survivor and 
affords another illustration, if such were needed, 
of the undoubted fact that of all the seedling 


no breadth endures longer than two years. A 
short life and a merry one for Strawberries 
seems to be Mr. Norman’s motto at Hatfield. 
Certainly, he states that the soil there will not 
produce a good crop the third year, and it is 
rare anywhere that it pavs to allow plants to 
stand longer when really fine fruits are needed. 
That in some deep holding soils breadths kept 
clean and heavily mulched with manure will 
endure for several years and produce fine crops 
is certain. Elton Pine will do so, as I have 
found even in soil that was far from being rich, 
and give a wonderful lot of fruits for ordinary 
use and preserving. The plan adopted at 
Hatfield with Vicomtesse naturally necessitates 
the putting out of large quantities of runners to 
cover a given area annually, but then there is 
the undoubted advantage that every part of the 
ground is at once fully occupied. After all, the 
chief consideration is how can the finest fruits 
be secured ? That is an element in Strawberry 
culture which requires special prominence. 

D. 


3930 —Seedling Grape-Vines.— With- 
out the berries from which the seed was obtained 



Monstera deliciosa. 


Strawberries put into commerce during the past 
twenty-five years, very few have been found 
qualified to oust older sorts from popular favour. 
The Vicomtesse still remains one of the most 
popular for pot culture ; perhaps of early kinds 
it is the one most widely grown for forcing. It 
sets freely, is fairly easily managed, produces 
when the trusses are duly thinned very good- 
sized fruits of fine form and rich colour, and 
though not first-class, is perhaps one of the 
best-flavoured of all early forced varieties. 
With respect to outdoor culture of this variety, 
Mr. Norman, of Hatfield Gardens, strongly 
admires the variety, preferring that and Sir 
Charles Napier to any other two sorts. He 
treats the Vicomtesse largely as a biennial, for 
he selects all the best runners not required 
for forcing and plants them in good, deep, well- 
manured soil so thickly as 12 inches apart all 
over. The breadths are kept well hoed, and in 
the late spring are well mulched with long 
manure litter. Then the fruits after there has 
been a good Bet are hard thinned down to a 
mere few to each plant, and thus a very fine 
crop is ensured. So soon as fruiting is over, 
three-fourths of the plants are cut clean out, 
and the rest have ample room to develop that 
season into fine clumps. The following year 
they crop heavily, then are cut out also, so that 


were fertilised with some good kind, most likely 
the seedlings named will be useless. Raising 
Grapes from seed is a risky business, and one 
seldom practised. If “ G. L. Butler ” persists 
in growing those now in hand I should advise 
that they be placed in large pots with a view to 
cramp the roots somewhat to induce them to 
give a bunch or two to prove their worthiness of 
further trial. Vines growing in pots require 
abundance of moisture at the roots.—S. P. 

- Seedling Vines are generally several 

years before they bear fruit; but, of course, a 
good deal depends upon the treatment they 
receive. If skilfully managed they would bear 
fruit earlier. When I was interested in this 
subject I used to graft the seedlings on the 
spurs of established vines, and they invariably 
bore fruit the next year. Amateurs, of course, 
cannot do this. I am afraid there is nothing 
else for you to do but wait. Meanwhile, do not 
encourage the seedlings to grow too vigorously, 
and keep the lateral growth pinched back close. 
—J. C. C. 

- Seedling Grape-Vines fruit as freely as 

the ordinary named varieties when they have 
grown Btrong enough to produce thick well- 
ripened growths. The fruiting or non-fruiting 
of Vines depends upon the character of the 


young wood made the previous year, and 
whether it has had a chance to ripen well. Some 
Grapes, such as the Muscats, AH cantos, and 
Gros Colmar require quite a hot-house tempera¬ 
ture to ripen the young wood and the fruit well, 
and seedlings from them would do no good in a 

G reenhouse. Black Hamburgh and the Musca- 
ine Grapes ripen well in a greenhouse, and 
seedlings from such would have the same charac¬ 
ter. The only chance to obtain fruit upon 
the seedlings will be to encourage good strong 

r iwth, and expose it well to the sunlight.— 
D. E. 


-The probable cause of the seedling Grapes not 

fruiting was unripe wood. Seedlings would require more 
ripening than old-established Vines. A little fire-heat 
would have made a great difference. Keep the young 
growth stopped back this season, and do not prune too 
hard when the leaves fall, and they will fruit next year.— 
E. H. 


CULTURE OF MONSTERA DELICIOSA. 
Tiif. house described by “ S. R.” should suit the 
Monstera very well. The main elements of success 
in the culture of this tropical fruit are heat, light, 
and moisture, and, provided these necessary con¬ 
ditions be one and all supplied, success will be 
ensured. Any form of training may be adopted 
which will bring the plant well up towards the 
glass. It may be made to cover a portion or 
the whole of the back wall trellis, or, what is 
preferable, it may be trained round forked tree 
stumps, a system which suits it admirably. It 
may also be grown in a tub, but I should prefer 
planting it out in a good body of fibrous peat 
and loam in equal proportions, which should 
rest upon a good drainage of brick rubble. Thus 
placed, unlimited supplies of water may be given 
in hot weather, and the fruit will be fine ia 
quality and abundant. Although the Monstera 
will thrive in a low temperature, it will not 
develop its true character as a fruit-bearing 
plant, unless a brisk growing heat be maintained 
during the spring and early summer months. 
Other plants should not be permitted to crowd it, 
or in any way obstruct the light from it, and only 
just enough shade should be given to prevent 
scorching. B. 


3910 —Fruit trees against a north 
wall, &C. —Morello Cherries succeed the best 
of any fruit against a north wall, and almost 
any kind of Plum will flourish there too, if I 
except Washington, which is rather a shy 
cropper against any wall but that with an 
eastern exposure. Red and White Currants 
succeed capitally, and will hang much longer 
there than on the open bushes. In many 
gardens a few trees are usually planted in this 
particular spot with a view to lengthening the 
season of these fruits. Gooseberries may also 
be satisfactorily managed for the same purpose 
as the Currants. One of the best kinds for late 
use is Warrington, more commonly called Rough 
Red. The skin being tough, the fruit will hang 
long after any other sort, and really improves 
in flavour with keeping. Gloire de Dijon is far 
and away the best Rose for an east wall. Aimee 
Vibert, the Yellow Banksian, and the China 
.Roses, of which Cramoisie-Sup^rieur is the best, 
succeed really well. As regards climbers, many 
kinds will flourish against an east wall. For 
quick growth and a dense covering, there is 
nothing like Irish or Rregneriana Ivy. Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi gives an abundant leaf crop, but 
is deciduous during the winter. If in the south, 
Escallonia macrantha, Ccanothus divaricatus, 
and Garrya elliptica will stand almost any 
winter. Sweet Jessamines, Honeysuckles, and 
Clematis Jackmani will flourisn anywhere. 
Good soil and abundance of moisture at the roots 
during hot and dry weather are the essentials to 
success.—S. P. 

—— Morello Cherries and hardy cooking 
Plums are the most profitable trees to plant 
against a north wall. The spaces between the 
fruit-trees may be filled temporarily with Red 
and White Currants. Plant in autumn. Such 
hardy Roses as Gloire de Dijon, William Allan 
Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Jaune 
Desprez, will do very well against the east 
wall. Other climbers suitable are Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, CotoneaBter microphylla, Jasminum 
nudifiorum, Honeysuckles in variety, Pyra- 
cantha (Evergreen Thorn), Pyrus japonica, and 
variegated Ivies.—E. H. 

- Morello Cherries and Black Currants are 

almost the only things that do really well on a 
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north aspect. Some Plums will fruit fairly well, 
bat as a role the frait is both late and extremely 
acid. On an east wall you may plant Gloire de 
Dijon, the B mrsanlt, and many other Roses, 
Passiflora ccernlea, and P. Constance Elliot 
(white). Clematises in variety, the Fiery Thorn, 
and, in fact, almost anything will do well, 
especially if protected a little on the north by 
trees, ahrnbs, or buildings.—B. C. R. 

-The Morello Cherry and Victoria and 

Golden Drop Plnms do well on a wall with a 
north aspect, and so does that well-known Apple, 
Lord Suffield. East walls are not the best 
aspect for Roses, as they are very liable to be 
attacked with mildew in snob a position. Gloire 
de Dijon will do as well as any. Sir Joseph 
Paxton, rose, and Aim«*a Vibert, white, are also 
hardy and free-flowering. Amongst other 
suitable climbers I may mention Clematis Jack- 
mani, White Jasmine, and Honeysuckles.— 
J. C. C. 

3920 — Treatment of Peaches.— The 
yonng shoots whioh break away from the current 
year’s wood are termed laterals or snblaterals, 
and they should be pinched back to one leaf 
when quite young. Bat if the trees are yonng, 
and there is wall or trellis space to cover, tram 
some of the best of them. There will be time 
enough to get the wood ripe, and it will tend to 
equalise the flow of sap, and reduce the strength 
of the leaders.—E. H. 

- What "Anxious” terms succession 

shoots are usually known as laterals; they 
should be pinched baok to one joint. If the 
shoots are numerous, and these with laterals as 
thick as the small finger, I should advise their 
removal to make room for those of the size of an 
ordinary Cedar pencil. This latter is a fair size 
for Peach-shoots to give a full crop of fruit the 
next year. Extra strong growths do not give 
much fruit, often none at all. The main point 
in Peach culture is maturity of the wood ; this 
cannot be secured if the shoots are overcrowded. 
A space of 4 inches should at least be allowed 
between the current season’s growths. Do not 
stop the leading shoots if the growth all over 
the tree is pretty well balanced, but if it is not 
these strong shoots should not only be stopped, 
but if depressed they would be all the better, as 
the flow of sap would be all the more equalised 
over the tree. The strong shoots may be the 
result of giving too much manure to the roots or 
these latter may need checking. The month of 
October is the best season for that detail to be 
carried out Root pruning means severing any 
strong fibreless roots that have rambled away 
■ome distance from the tree. Pruning them 
within 3 feet of the stem will force them to 
make fibre, which are really the feeders. Do 
not supply any kind of stimulative food; clear 
water is sufficient. Keep the foliage free from 
inseot pests of any kina by timely syringing 
with soapy water.—S. P. 

— The production of lateral growths so 
freely show that the trees are in good condition. 
There will be time enoughyet for suoh growths 
to form blossom-buds. The leading point in 
their culture is to thin the shoots out well, so 
that they are not overcrowded, and do not 
•top the small or slender growths, for they are 
usually so studded with flower-buds that the 
only leaf-bud is that produced at the point of 
the young wood, and if this is cut off the 
growths will die back. The very strong shoots 
ought to be stopped, and they will at once pro¬ 
duce laterals, which must be treated as advised 
above.—J. D. E. 

3936.— A lean-to Peaoh house.— The 
description points to a bad attack of aphis, for 
which the best remedy is Tobacco, either in 
decoction or powder; but if this were the case 
you could scarcely help seeing the insects, and 
no mention is made of any. I oan scarcely 
imagine it possible for trees to get into such a 
condition without the agency of insects, though, 
as even the normal leaves are yellow and 
mottled, the roots are evidently unhealthy as 
well. Do the trees get enough water ? These 
m moisture loving subjects, and the weather of 
the last three months bas been most trying to 
such. Peaches are often planted in a far too 
light soil, and overdrained, whereas they thrive 
best in a damp and moderately stiff material. 
Here the soil is a strong loam on a clay subsoil, 
yes Peaches planted without any drainage what¬ 
ever thrive wonderfully, and unless attaoked by 
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inseots make a very vigorous and healthy 
growth.—B. C. R. 

-- The trees appear to be in a most 

deplorable state. Removing them in the autumn 
and replacing with others that are healthy seems 
to be the most satisfactory method of bringing 
about better results. In the meantime they 
might possibly be improved by attention. Dig 
down to the roots and see if the soil is too wet 
or too dry. If the former, withhold water un! 0 
a change is effected in the soil. If it is dry give 
se reral thorough soakings of clear tepid water. 
Do not syringe the trees for a few days until 
signs of improvement takes place if the border 
should be found in a wet state, providing, of 
course, the leaves are not covered with red- 
spider. In that case give the trees a thorough 
drenching with water overhead, applied with 
force through a hand syringe. Plaoe a handful 
of sulphur in a 3-gallon can of water, thoroughly 
wetting every leaf. Repeat this four times a 
week in the evening, on other nights use clear 
water. Should the young leaves be infested 
with black-fly dip the points of the shoots in a 
strong solution of Tobacco-water, well washing 
them with clear water next morning. Ventilate 
freely when the weather is favourable, avoiding 
draughts of cold air. If " Portions ” decides to 
replace the trees with new ones I would advise 
him on that point later on in the year, say 
September.—8. P. 

-There is something very wrong in the 

treatment of the trees referred to in this inquiry, 
and it is very probable that that something is 
dryness at the roots ; at any rate, the informa¬ 
tion supplied points in that direction as one of 
the causes of failure, and the description of 
twisted and distorted branches farther proves 
that the mismanagement has been going on for 
some time past. Nor are the trees so free from 
insects as the querist seems to suppose, or the 
foliage would not be crinkled and bunched, as 
it is green-fly that is the cause of these distor¬ 
tions. I advise "Persicus” to make up his 
mind to destroy all the trees in the autumn, and 
after taking away the old soil and putting fresh 
in its plaoe to furnish the house with other 
trees. Meantime, give the present trees sufficient 
attention to ripen what few fruits they are 
carrying. I must, however, remind you that 
ordinary voung trees would not have died so 
quickly if they had been well managed, and, 
therefore, if you do not improve the management 
you had better not make any farther attempt at 
Peach-growing.—J. C. 0. 

Strawberry “ Noble.”— How well this 
fine variety (barring the flavour) has withstood 
the intense drought and heat 1 Some plants at 
one end of a long bed planted with various kinds 
present a marked contrast to the rest, being 
laden with fruit, while on the others there is 
scarcely any. This is on a strong clayey loam, 
and even on light dry land on the rag it one I 
have seen this variety heavily laden with fine 
fruit, so that it seems to thrive on any soil. In 
pots under glass it has also fruited better than 
any other variety.— B. C. R. 


OHRYSANTHBMUM& 

BOUQUETS AT CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOWS. 

How seldom do we meet with a really good bou¬ 
quet of Chrysanthemums at the autumn exhibi¬ 
tions. It is surprising how oontent some exhibi¬ 
tors are to go on year after year in the manner of 
arrangement of the flowers. Nine out of every 
ten of the bouquets exhibited outside of the 
regular trader are simply a mass of Chrysan¬ 
themums and Ferns huddled together without 
any regard to selection of colours or taste in 
arrangement. The main aim appears to be to 
see how many blooms can be crammed into a 
15-inch space, that generally being the limit 
allowed for the diameter of eaoh bouquet. 
Another aim appears to be that of so placing the 
flowers that not a single floret shall stand outside 
of the line of its neighbour. Some exhibitors 
arrange very carefully one large yellow incurved 
bloom in the centre, making the next row quite 
even all round with perhaps a rose or lilac colour. 
How often do we see blooms of the large 
Anemone section employed for bouquet-making. 
Instead of the lumpy incurved blooms and the 


•tiff Anemone flowers, why cannot exhibitors 
use more freely such elegant varieties as Source 
d’Or, M. Garnier, Mme Lemoine, Avalanche, 
M. W. Holmes, Mrs. J. Wright, and Bouquet 
Fait ? All the varieties named give flowers of a 
semi-drooping character, are not heavy in build, 
but light ana graceful when arranged as they 
ought to be. A few blooms of such bright 
coloured sorts as Cullingfordi, for instance, 
when effectively placed do much towards 
brightening up a bouquet. No variety appears 
so suitable as Source d’Or for either bouquets, 
vases, or ^pergnes. The fault appears to lie 
mainly in two things — wrong selection of 
blooms and the want of method in preparing 
the flowers before making up the bouquets. It 
is surprising what a difference is made by fixing 
a small pieoe of wire to the peduncle of the 
flower. When the flowers are treated in this 
way they can be placed exactly where wished. 
There should be no pretence to formality of 
arrangement; the lighter and looser the flowers 
are arranged the better they look. The spaces 
between the flowers can easily be filled up thinly 
with suitable greenery. Maiden-hair Fern and 
Asparagus plumosus are both suitable. Every 
bouquet should have a base of greenery of some 
sort, nothing being better than the Asparagus 
named. B. 


3927. — Pigeons’ manure for Chrys¬ 
anthemums. —I should prefer to use this 
manure in a liquid form, after the pots in which 
the plants are to flower are full of roots, rather 
than to mix it with the soil in a dry state. 
Manure from fowls or pigeons is very strong, 
and when it becomes wet it swells into a much 
larger bulk, and is liable to burn the roots of 
the plants when they come in contact with it. 
To make liquid-manure will be a simple affair. 
Place the manure in a sack, to prevent it mixing 
with the water, as in that state it would seal up 
the pores on the surface for future waterings. 
When put into a sack, and soaked in a tub, 
holding, say, 40 gallons of water to every peek 
of manure, useful liquid can be made. This is a 
safe and economical manner of making liquid- 
manure. Given to the plants three or four 
times weekly, pigeons’ manure will prove a good 
stimulant. If the manure could have been 
mixed with the loam two months before being 
used for the final potting, the rank strength 
would have passed away, and the manurial 
properties have permeated the soil, but as no time 
should be lost in potting the plants I advise 
using it in liquid form later on.—E. M. 


The Variegated Hop. —Hamulus verie- 
gatus, or the White and Green-leaved Hop, is a 
very pretty addition to the list of climbers or 
creepers that are now so much in use for cover¬ 
ing arbours, arches, trellises, or walls that are 
so unsightly in villa suburban gardens, but 
which, by the aid of creepers, may be made to 
play a very considerable part in the attraction of 
small gardens. Everyone is familiar with the Com¬ 
mon Green Hop, and this one has the additional 
merit of variegated leaves, thereby giving m>f o 
variety to the collection, and as it comes true 
from seed there is little difficulty in getting a 
stock of it. Climbers of this kind can hardly be 
overdone, as their graceful, twining habit of 
growth renders anything like stiff formalism 
impossible.—J. G., Hants . 


Drawing* for "Gardening.”-- Readers will 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get specimen* of 
deautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due conns in 
CUSMBIBe IliLOSnMYID. 


Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parte.— 

Pries Sd .; post free, Sd. 

The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form 
coloured plaice are best preserved, and it is most tvUablt/or 
reference previous to the issue of the half-pearly volmmss. 
Fries, Is. 6d.; post free, U. M. Complete set qf volume* of 
Thb Qabosm from its commencement to md of lffitt. forty- 
two vole., pries, doth, A 301S«. 

Farm Home" Monthly parte. —This 

journal U published in neatly bound MmtjSy Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price Sd.; poet free, Sd. 

Hardy Flowera”— Giving descriptions of wp» 
de of thirteen hundred of the vtoet or name n tal species, 
i dtredkms for their arrangement, culture, de. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free, U. 14. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


LB3CHENAULTIA BILOBA MAJOR. 
Enquiries oome from a “ Young Gardener ” as 
to how he shall crow this plant? I am not 
surprised that its lovely deep flowers e&ught the 
eye and caused him to purchase it, for there are 
not many gardeners now living that remember 
seeing the grand specimens being brought to the 
exhibitions at Chiswick by Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Ealing; Mr. Green, of Cheam; and many others. 
These plants were gems of the first water, far 
exceeding anythin? that can be grown in a 
48-pot. Leschenaultias are generally considered 
hard to cultivate, and I do not think in and 
about London it would be found possible to 
grow them, as in my young days, but you, 
away down in Hampshire, should be able to 
secure a good atmosphere suitable for them. 
One of the worst enemies is damp in winter, to 
avoid which I used to always keep the plants 
well up to the glass, and to have them placed in 
well-ventilated houses, so that a constant 
removal and renewal of the atmosphere was 
maintained, and unless this is well attended to 
the shoots will become mouldy and unhealthy. 
These are soft Heath-like plants, and they do 
not like to be exposed to the open air during the 
summer time, or rather, I might say, without 
means of protection ; but [ find in the summer¬ 
time they do like all the fresh air that blows ; 
but their tops oannot withstand any rough 
treatment, so that I used to have these plants 
moved into the open air every genial day, and 
placed under cover again each night. This, when 
the plants become large, was attended with 
some risk, so that I had a framework made, 
which I conld run over them at night, and where-1 
in I had some other choice plants, suoh as Erica 
Massoni, and some others, and in this way I used 
to keep them well ventilated, and without ever 
exposing them to oold currents of air or to wet. 
They should be potted in well-drained pots, and 
as much care bestowed upon this as is done 
with any Orchids, using for soil good fibrous 
peat, made sandy, potting firmly, and watering 
carefully and regularly, never letting the roQts 
suffer for want at any time, nor upon any 
account to become “ sagged ” by over watering 
This is particularly to be noticed in the winter, 
and in dreary, wet, or dull, heavy weather a 
fire should be lighted, and extra air be put upon 
the house, having everything in good con¬ 
dition by night. Three of the best kinds are 
given below, and, when well grown, these plants 
are lovely in the extreme, and fit for any place 
or any situation where they may be used without 
aocident: L biloba major (lovely rich bright 
blue), L. Baxteri (of a rich bright salmon-red), 
L. formosa (rich vivid scarlet). J. J. 


3909 —Treatment of Lllium Harrisl. 
—When the plants pus out of bloom the leaves 
remain green for some time afterwards, and they 
must have a fair supply of water at the roots 
until the leaves become yellow, when dryness at 
the roots is necessary, else the plants will again 
start into growth. When they have passed 
through the season of rest repot them. I do 
this in September. The treatment afterwards 
is to plunge the flower-pots in which the bulbs 
have been potted over the rim in Coooa-nut-fibre 
refuse. I protect them from heavy rains and as 
soon as the plant has pushed out of the ground 
an inch or two it should be placed in a glass¬ 
house.—J. D. E. 

-Give sufficient water to keep the growth green till 

it ripens naturally. This msans that the plant should be 
gradually dried off. It will do very well pin up d outside 
in Ooooa-nut-flbre, or even on the border.—E H. 

3918.—Painting hot-water pipes.— 
Mix lamp-black with Linseed-oil to the con¬ 
sistency of paint, and coat the pipes over with 
it, using an ordinary paint-brush, except the 
evaporating troughs ; these should have two 
coats of paint; lead or stone colour is best. The 
continual filling them with water is apt to rust 
the iron if they are covered with the first-named 
mixture. If the pipes themselves are coated 
with any lead paint the pipes do not give off the 
heat as freely as through the lamp-black and 
oiL—S. P. 


-A mixture of boiled Linseed-oil and lamp black is 

muoh the best thing for this work. Tar or blaok varnish 
is injurious and destructive to plant life.—B. 0. R. 


-There is nothing better or cheaper than lamp-black 

and oiL Anyone oan apply it, and it is perfectly barmlecs 
to vegetable life.—E. H. 
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Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
oneside of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Cooent garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publibiibr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should hear 
xn mind that, as Gardbning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should alujays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige t is by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


39M.— Ferns and out flowers.— Will someone 
kindly tell me which are the best-keeping Ferns (other 
tbai Adiantums) for mixing with out blooms?— Liks to 

Know. 

8945.—Anemones at Mentone.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of those lovely pale-pink 
and scarlet Anemones which grow so beautifully at 
Mentone, Cannes, Mo. ?—Erin. 

3916.— White Campanulas —I am anxious to grow 
■ingle White Campanulas for greenhouse work. Oan seed 
now be sown ? What is the right kind to buy ? Do they 
flower the first year ?—S. P. 

8947.— Chrysanthemum seedlings.— I shall be 
muoh obliged if someone would give me a little advice as 
to the culture of Chrysanthemum seedlings, which are 
now about 1 inoh high?—J. W. P. 

3918 —Good lawns.— What is the beat method to 

r duoe good lawns ? To destroy weeds without damage 
Uie Grass? Is it wss to use sold or any similar 
" destroyer” for the weeds?—G. W. J. 

4949.-Unhealthy Tomatoes.— I nm trying to 
raise Tomatoes under glass with heat. Very many are 
going blotched and black. Would eomeone kindly inform 
me in what way I fail ?—J. J. 8 mith. 

895a— An unproductive border.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what I oan do with a hard, stony bonier, 
facing south, under Fir-trees and laurels? Will any sort 
of flowers do well in suoh a place?-Row an, S. Bants. 

3951.—Oardoons.- Will someone kindly toll me how 
to treat Oardoons? I got some seed from Franoe. The 
plants are about 6 inohes high now. Are they to be treated 


Amateur. 

8952.— Evergreens under Limes —I should be 
muoh obliged if someone would name the best evergreen 
shrubs for a background to grow underneath Lime-trees? 
They are wanted to grow to the height of 10 feet. Clayey 
soil.— A Rbadir. 

3953,—l ulphur for mildew.— I find putting 
sulphur on toe hot-water pipes is recommended as tbs 
ours for mildsw in Grapes. Will anyone kindly tell me 
how to use sulphur for ths same purpose in an unheated 
greenhouse ?—Lbopardstown. 

8954 —Phlladelphus mlcrophyllus— Can I 
propagate this with cuttings, or must It be layered ? I 
quite agree with " V. O.’s” opinion of it, as being a most 
oh arming small deciduous shrub; the sprays of bloom are 
naturally-formed shoulder sprays.—W. B. 

3955. -Fowl manure —I shall be glad if anyone will 
tell me what proportion of fowl-manure I oan put in a 
86-gallon tub of water to make liquid-manure tor Cucum¬ 
bers and Tomatoes, and is it better than that made from 
the oow shed and stable? -Derbyshire. 

3956. — Moss-litter for Mushroom-beds- — I 
thoullbs muoh lndtbced toanyooe who will kindly ioform 
ms if this substuios is well adapted to prepare a Mush- 
rcom-bed with ? Anl, if ao, a few hints how to set about 
it would be most acceptable.—P. 8andbrson. 

8957 -Fruit-trees and insects— My wall fruit- 
trees are infested with inseote. whioh destroy the fruit 
before it is ripe. Ths Peaohee, Nectarines, and Aprloots 
suffer most. Will anyone kindly give ms a recipe tor 
eolation to syringe them to destroy these pests?—W. B. 

3938 —A rusty plus iu a boiler— I shall be glad 
if anyone will tell me bow 1 may remove the draw off plug 
in my Hone-shoe boiler, whioh I have inadvertently 
allowed to rust in? I have tried a wrenob, but oannot 
move it. Will It be neoeesary to have It bored out?— 
Derbyshire. 

8959— Carnations, Ac —Whioh plants of the Carna¬ 
tion Souvenir de Malmsison-bld or young-are the best 
for winter and early spring blooming? My gardener 
tells me that tbe reason the flowers are so small (not muoh 
larger than the common Carnation) is that they are young 
plants.— Erin. 

3980.—" Malmalson ” Carnations —Will anyone 
kindly tell me what todotomy “Malmaison ”Carnationsf 
The flowers ere green and hud in the middle, and the 
plants are always covered with gTeen-fly. I have a vinery 
where I keep them in tbe winter. Is that too hot for 
them?—M. I. J. 

8961.— Blood as manur e.—As I have toe option of 
having the blood from a slaughter-house I should De glad 
to know if I oould use it with advantage on suoh plants si 
Chrysanthemums, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, Ac., and what would be ths psroentags of water to 
USf with it?- w INSrORD, 


3962—Allotment garden—I have ao allotment 
garden of ten rods in the neighbourhood of KUburn, wmoh 
I have Just started turfing. Will someone kindly tell me 
whether it would be best for me to burn the turf or let It 
lay in a heap and rot? Also, what vegetables 1 oould 
grow this year ? The earth is good maiden mould. I have 
plenty of stable-manure.— Boblin. 

8963— Flowering plants for & conservatory. 
—Will someone kindly let me know what are the beet 
kinds of flowsring plants for a lofty conservatory, where 
Palms are grown, also Ferns and Moss on the walls? 
These are syringed every day to keep them growing. By 
doing this the plaoe is always damp. What kind of plants 
would flower best iu this kind of house ?— 8. P. C. 

896t—Treatment of Indian Azaleas.—I should 
be muoh obliged if anyone would give me some informa¬ 
tion as to ths treatment of AiaJeas? I have bad two—in 
the house during winter - and repotted them, and they have 
grown, and are continuing to grow fine healthy plants, but 
not a single flower is on either. They are, and nave been, 
in a warm room with plenty of light, air, and sun—R. A. 

8965 —Shrubs near a drive— I have a quantity 
of Rhododendrons, Laurels, and Box bordering a drive 
whioh have been allowed to grow wildly and projecting 
toe far. When should I out them back, and will it prevent 
toe Rhododendrons flowering next year if out hard back 
this? Can Syringa be out back without harming it? 
This is for the south-west ooast of Scotland.—O. H. W. 

8966.—Mareohal Kiel Rose in a greenhouse. 
—Will “ J. O. C.” or someone el«e kindly say what should 
be the treatment of a Marbohal Niel Roes in a span-roofed 
greenhouse ? The root is outside, and was planted In the 
early spring. Sinoe then It has made a number of new 
shoots, and has now six Roses on it It is syringed night 
and morning, aod liquid manure given onoea week.—S P. 

8987.—Treatment of a Myrtle. — I bought a 
Myrtle about 2 feet high, but leggy aod thin at the bam, 
so I out it down this spring and have repotted It since, 
and it is doing well. I have put it outside now. Is this 
the right treatment ? 1 should liks to get it to flower next 
year. Of course, I Intend keeping it inside a cool-house 
during winter. What is the best soil for It?— Old Sub¬ 
scribes. 

8968.—Treatment of Tlgrldlaa— Do Tigridai 
require any special treatment or soil ? I have planted toe 
bulbe both in autumn and spring in the open ground, and 
have seen them planted in a pot in spring and placed in a 
oold frame. None of them have euoceeaed, and I should 
liks to know the reason? No special instructions for 
treating them are given in the seedsmen's catalogues— 
A. 8. M. 

8989—Unhealthy Cucumber, Ac— What is ths 
cause of many of my Cucumbers going off yellow at the end 
when about 4 incheeto 6 Inohes loog? Are some kinds 
more disposed to this than others ? What is the best sort to 
grow for market in hot-housee ? How oan toe plant* be 
raised from seed ? What kinds of manure are best for toe 
plants? Is it advisable to thin out the fruits besides 
outting them when fit? How many fruits maybe expected 
on eaoa plant?—D. J. 

3970— "Geraniums" for winter flowering. 
—I believe that “ Geraniums "(rooted cuttings) oan be got 
to blossom in the winter and early spring by taking toe 
outtlngs at toe right time of year. I have a greenhouse 
wbioh keeps out the frost, but never is much above 
60 degs. in temperature in toe winter. I shall be very 
muoh obliged If anyone will tell me at what times I ought 
to take outtlngs, so as to have small plants in blossom in 
January, February, Maroh, and April.— Chantry. 

3971— Caterpillars in a shrubbery.— l have 
some trees in my shrubbery that are a mats of caterpillars 
and web Will anyone kindly 1st m« know how to destroy 
toe oaterpillarf, as they look so unsightly? They ere hi 
little lamps rolled up in the web, and don’t seem to oare 
about a*y other tree but this special sort—some people 
call it Pegwood. Is this the right name? It nows about 
10 feet or 12 feet high, bears a few red little berries (four 
together in little lumps) in winter— England. 

3972— Treatment of a Cherry-tree— wui some 
one kindly tell me what will be best to do with a Cherry- 
tree that has been planted six years on a house wall facing 
due east? It is In very good health, aod makes One shoote 
every year, but never brings any fruits to perfection. 
These, as soon as turned, all drop off. Soil rather light. 

I should mention tba’< tbs garden is enclosed by threelow 
walls. Independent of houee wall about 5 feet from bouse, 
and a great many young suokers spring up each year. I 
shall be very glad of advice.—M. A. 

8978—Mareohal Nlel Rose in a vinery— Last 
November twelvemonth I planted a Mateohal Niel Rose 
on the book wall of my vinery. I keep just enough fire-heat 
during winter to exolnde frost. In ths spring following it 
mads three long shoots, whioh ran to ths top of the house. 

I just out the tops off these in the autumn. Thissprlng these 
three shoots mads other growths, whioh I expected would 
have flowered, but they did not show s’gns of a bloatom at 
all. Should I out baok these young shoote, or should I 
train them in?— Youno Gardener. 

3974— Grabs and green crops— Will someone 
kindly reply to ths following?—All my Cauliflowers, 
8avoys, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages. Onions, Turnips, and 
Seakale are attacked with grubs. They are most destroo- 
ttve, killing all the plants. I find from thirty to fifty 
grubs at a plant. I may add, toe garden has been well 
limed this winter, and is of fair quality. I have also 
watered the plants at the roots with soot and lime-water, 
but it seems to have bad no sffeot on this destructive pest. 
Wbioh is the best way to get rid of them?—H. C. f 
Cheshire. 

3975— Roses, Ac , in a greenhouse —I have a 
greenhouse (heated), 7 feet square, in whioh I have a few 
miscellaneous plants and ths following Roses-viz , Scar of 
Waltham, La France, and Grace Darling in pots. 1, I 
want to grow a few more ; whioh would be toe best sot1 1 in 
the space given? 2, Would a Gloirs ds Dijon, William A. 
Richardson, or some other olimbtng Roes do better? I 
want a Rose or Roses to give a succession of blooms for 
button-holes ooly. 8, If grown in pots, when would be 
the best time to pot them, in what sice of pot, and bow 
often should they be repotted? 4, In repotting should 
tbs soil be shaken from toe roots or only put in toe next 
sise larger pots? 6, Is yellow loam essential to grow 
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Rosea well ? 6, Would it injure Roses to winter them 
in a odd frame and then bring them on in tuooeeeion, 
and which would be the beet to bring in first, and 
when ? Also, would it be beet to prune in autumn or 
spring? Locality: A manufacturing town a few miles 
north of Mancheeter, exposed to north and east wind*.— 
Luts to Know. 

To the f oUowing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ojfer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

8976.—Sjc&more-leaf (Questant).— 1 The red exores- 
oenoes are oaused by a little insect which has punotured 
the leaf, and all the leaves whioh appear to have been so 
unotured should be oolleoted and burned.—J. J. 

3977. —Selaginella lepidophylla ( Arabia ) is the 
correct name of the specimen sent, but its more popular 
name is “ The Rose of Jeiioho/' and again it is also known 
by the name of “ The Resurrection-plant" This species of 
Selaginelia may be bought living from any nurseryman. 
—J. J. 

3978. —Oattleya MossiSB (j. Alder).— The flowers 
sent are of very inferior quality, and my opinion of them 
is simply that they are not worth the spaoe they oooupy. 

I oare not how large the plants are, nor the number of 
flowers they oarry ; it only serves to aggravate their 
worthlessness.— M. B. 

3979. —Aerldes Llndley&nam (A. GaR).—The 
specimen you send I recognise at onoe as this plant, and I 
have received a quantity from the Uadras Presidency from 
time to time, where it appears to grow in abundanoe. It 
is more robust in growth, and the spikes ate always 
branohed, as you say yours are.— M. B. 

3980. —Masdevalllas (F. W. Verel).— I am unable 
to express any opinion as to your flowers, as when I got 
them they were past recognition, but as you say you have 
M. Harryana with thirty-four flowers open, I should 
suppose you hare quite a grand lot of these plants; they 
oannot be equalled for brilliancy of colouring.— M. B. 

3981. —Acanthophlpplum bicolor (Humphrey 
Cltnker).— This is the name of the second Orchid you send. 
These plants cannot be called showy Orchids ; the flowers, 
however, are of good size, and to me they are most 
interesting. I used to grow this and several other kinds 
some few years ago, and they 
me as any other kinds.—M. B. 


ogi 

>nd they were of as much value to 


margin, and it would appear to come in with Hemidyc- 
tyum *, but in the present plant the costs is very obscure, 
and I quite agree with the late J. Smith in establishing this 
genus for it, whioh he did in 1854.—J. J. 

3983. — Neottopterls Grevillea (G. Taylor ).—The 
frond you sent for name appears to me to be of this species. 
I recognise it particularly by its winged stipe. You said 
you got it from Burmah. There are many fine Ferns in 
that country which would Well repay the oost of introduc¬ 
tion. It has been returned, as requested, but upon another 
oooasion please enclose stamp for postage.-J. J. 

3984. — Gruba and Carnations (Miss Forster).— 
The so-oalled grubs are one of the Snake Millipedes, the 
Spotted 8nake Millipede (Julus Guttatus). They are very 
annoying pests, and are very difficult to get rid of. When 
beneath the soil it is almost impossible to make most 
insecticides reach them in sufficient strength to injure 
them, but strong salt and water is said to be effective. 
Trapping them by burying small slices of Mangolds, 
Turnips, or Potatoes near the plants an inch or so below 
the surfaoe is very useful. Pieces of cotton-oake also 
forin good traps. A small wooden skewer should be stuok 
into each trap to show where it is. Laying small pieoee of 
slate or tile about is also useful, as the Millipedes oreep 
under suoh things for shelter.—G. S. S. 


F. Fane .—It is not unusual for’Foxglsves to sport as the 

specimen sent has done- Louisa Dennis. —Apply to 

Mr. W. Paul, Waltham Gross, Herts.- Mrs. Jackson. — 

Apply to Messrs. G. Bunytfrd A Go , Maidstone, Kent.- 

Charley Davies. —Most likely the Vines were weakened 
with the petroleum dressing. It is a very dangerous thing 

to use on Vines. Send more particulars, please.- M. J. 

Maetuggart.—Yfe do not think that Primula oboonioa is 

an objeotionable plant to have in a window garden.- 

A. W. E. Weston —Please say what plants you wish to use 

the soil tor, and then we will endeavour to advise you.- 

Zonie. —The Kale Is correctly named as " Buda." 


MAMAS OF PLANTS AND P&UXTS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

.Names of plants.—/). K. IT.—Send better speci¬ 
men.- F. W. Dttprey. —Specimen too much dried up to 

name. Piease send a better one.- Mrs. M. Banks.— In¬ 

sufficient specimens.— -May.— We do not, as a rule, 
name Roses, but the one sent is no doubt W. A. Richard¬ 
son. — Denby Court, Harrogate.— Oytisus Adami_ 

Mrs. Burns .—Justicia carnea.- J. A. Espinasson.— 

Probably Calceolaria violaoea, but muob dried up._ 

Miss Tweeddale.—E\m%ga\ii vnriegatue.- J. J. C.— The 

Rose had all fallen to pleoes.- H. C. A.— The numbers of 

specimens all detached, and you do not give your name 

and address.- J. J, Hants. —Specimens quite rottsn 

from being packed wet, so oannot name.- C. F. Sharp. 

—We should say that it is Shamrock, certainly.- Vera 

— So-oalled Lily Frltillaria Kamsohatioa. Other speci¬ 
mens too much dried up to name.- A. H. —Your Orohid 

flowers came to hand in a very bad state, soma with 
numbers and some with none. Amongst them I reoognise 
Spfdeodrum vitellinum, Odontoglossum oirrhosum, Den- 
drobium amconum, an Oncldium whioh looks like amplia- 
tum, Brassia caudata. 

TO OORRB8PONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

WinWord.— Punnets. Apply to Messrs. Draper, sales- 
men, Centre A venue, Govenc-garden-matket, London W 0 

- Erin. —“ Dictionary of Gardening,'* by W. Nioholaon’ 

published by L. IJpcottGiil A Co., Strand, London_I 

Alder son.—We do not remember having reoeived* anv 

flowers from you.- J. X. S.—“ Villa Gardening " E 

Hobday. Macmillan A Go., London.- Mildew- The 

beet plan will be to write to the people from whom you 
bought the material. --F. S.-We do not know the plant 
you name, but if you will send a portion of it (in flowsr!if 
possible) ws will tell you its name and how to treat Ifc—— 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Comb being very valuable to the Bee-keeper on 
account of the quantity of honey consumed by 
the Bees in the elaboration of the wax, it should 
not be taken from the hive, except in the case 
of section honey. The honey extractor leaves 
the combs uninjured, so that they can be 
returned to the hive to be refilled by the Bees, 
and not only are the combs preserved and more 
honey obtained by extracting, but more room is 
thereby given the Bees for brood rearing. By 
extracting the Bee-keeper is also able to secure 
honey even in a poor seaeon, when little or no 
section honey is to be obtained, and, if it be 
wished to work for honey instead of inerease of 
colonies, swarming can'be avoided by the use of 
the extractor; but honey should be extracted 
from store combs only, not from any combs that 
may contain brood. 

Extracted honey.— In working for extracted 
honey, the method called doubling is some¬ 
times practised. Two strong colonies are 
selected, and from one of them all the brood 
combs are taken, and the Bees brushed back 
into the hive. The combs are placed in an 
empty hive, which is put on the top of the other j 
stock so as to form a second story. By this I 
means a double set of combs is given, and the 
hives are soon full of Bees, the hatching taking 
place above and below. As the brood hatches 
out in the upper story, the cells become filled 
with honey, and ae fast as filled the combs are 
placed in the extractor, emptied of their contents, 
and returned to the hive to be refilled, the brood 
being then reared in the lower hive only. The 
hive from which the brood combs are taken is 
filled up with bars of comb foundation. As the 
Bees collect honey they put a little in each cell, 
so as to expose a large surface to the influence 
of the heat of the hive, and daring the night, if 
warm, the moisture has evaporated sufficiently, 
to enable the Bees to carry the honey to the 
upper cells, where it is permanently stored, but 
if more honey has been collected through the 
day than can be evaporated during the night, 
ana all the cells are in use, the Beee returning 
the next day with stores have nowhere to put 
it; they, therefore, convert it into wax, which 
they add to the cells, and make preparation for 
swarming; removing unripe honey from the 
hive by means of the extractor will, therefore, 
frequently be the means of preventing swarms 
leaving, while the Bees will be stimulated to 
greater activity to refill the empty combs. In 
the ordinary way, the heat of the hive assists in 
evaporating the superfluous moisture, and when 
the process of evaporation is completed the cells 
are sealed over. 


day. If it is wished to exchange an old queen 
for a young one, the old queen is searched for 
and removed, placed in a cage and introduced 
between two of the combs for about six hours, 
then removed and the young queen placed in the 
cage, and in two days released, when she is, as 
a rule, favourably received by the Bees. In the 
pase of a hive having been queenless for some 
time the introduced queen may be caged for 
three days. There are several kinds of queen 
cages ; a very good one is made of wire net and 
formed to fit between two combs, having a 
flange on the top to prevent its entering the 
hive too far, and can be inserted through a hole 
in the quilt. It has an entrance on the top in 
which to insert the queen, and by pressing down 
a wire, a door is opened at the bottom which 
allows the queen to escape into the hive. Diffi¬ 
culty is sometimes experienced in introducing 
queens into hives which contain no young Bees, 
the old Bees being liable to encase and destroy 
the new queen; it is, therefore, advisable to in¬ 
sert, if possible, some frames of hatching brood 
on whicn to cage the new queen. 

S. S. G., Parkstone. 
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Introduction of queens.— A frame of comb 
containing brood and eggs introduced into a 
queenless hive is one wayby which a colony can 
be saved, as the Bees will immediately begin to 
fashion royal cells round some of the worker 
grabs or eggs, and rear queens from them ; but 
the best way of setting up a queenless colony is 
by giving it a fertile queen. In order to intro¬ 
duce a queen successfully it is necessary to use 
a queen cage in which to confine the queen when 
first placed in the hive, otherwise the Bees are 
liable to destroy her. The cage containing the 
queen is pressed into a central comb as far as 
the base of the cells, if what is called a pipe- 
cover cage be used, great care being exercised 
not to injure the queen. The comb selected 
should be one containing honey, that she may be 
supplied with food; the Bees are now sprinkled 
with syrup, and the hive closed till the next 
day, when the Bees are again sprinkled with 
syrup and the queen released from the cage, and 
watched to ascertain if the Bees take to her 
kindly. Should they seize her by the wings 
and treat her somewhat roughly, she is returned 
to the oage and the experiment tried the next 


POULTRY & RABBITS. 

3875.— Fowls losing their feathers.— 
There can, I think, be no doubt that the querist’s 
fowls are troubled with the vice of feather 
eating. It is, of course, possible that insect 
pests are at work, and they may both destroy 
the plumage themselves, and also by the irrita* 
tion caused by their movements over the skin of 
the fowls cause the latter to pluck the feathers 
in their search for their enemies. I do not, 
however, think that insect vermin are often so 
plentiful as to cause the feathers to fall off, 
particularly round the thighs, m in the case 
mentioned by “Belle Cherie,” and so we mnst 
fall back upon the first solution of the mystery. 
It may be asked why feather-eating should 
develop itself to suoh an extent in the querist’s 
ran, where the birds are seemingly well cared 
for, and yet no trace of the habit should have 
been apparent when the birds were purchased. 
The explanation, I feel sure, is not a difficult 
one.. I have no doubt the fowls were formerly 
provided with a free range. Here they could 
be constantly on the move, and be moving to 
fresh sights and sounds all the time. They 

n^ophjg- In a confined run the case is altogether 
different. The fowls have not the opportunity 
for much running about or scratching to divert 
themselves, and so it comes to pass that feather- 
eating £s resorted to, and if not checked at once 
is soon carried on to such an extent as to become 
a very bad nuisance. As to a oure, I am afraid 
it is impossible to name one when the fowls have 
become thoroughly addicted to the habit ; but 
it is possible to check the vice a little. This is 


. , _ - -trimming does 

not make the bird unsightly, nor is the opera- • 
tion attended with any pain, and it undoubtedly - 
puts a stop for a time to the plucking; but, t 
like our nails, the horn of the beak soon grows , 
again, and the operation must be repeated. ’ 
Some good may be done by giv in g the birds 
occupation of some kind. CJorn may be thrown 
down in the runs and covered with soil for them 
to scratch over; Cabbages may be suspended 
from the sides of the run, and an occasional 
ramble may be permitted. I believe the habit 
is fouad more frequently in some breeds than in 
others, and I also am of opinion that a single 
bird will soon contaminate a whole flock. Not 
only is feather-eating objectionable because it 
disfigures the fowls, but it makes them more 
susceptible to cold.— Doulting. 

How to hold a fowl. —Few persons know 
how to secure a fowl properly. Never seize a 
fowl by the tail, if a fine bird, nor touoh the 
back, but grasp both legs at once with a firm, 
tight, quick hold, and then raise free from the 
ground or perch and hang the body down clear 
of any obstacle. This method does not ratfle 
the plumage or turn a feather, which in a fin* 
bird must be avoided. When the web of the 
feathers is once broken it can never be united 
again, and where much handled this ofteA 
occurs, giving the bird a ragged appearance. 
Original from 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Watering the plants. —I fear this ia a detail 
of culture not well understood by the ordinary 
amateur cultivator. They either give too much 
or too little or at the wrong time. Although 
Chrysanthemums are moisture-loving subjects, 
it is a mistake to suppose they cannot have too 
much. Never ought the plants to ba watered 
without the attendant is positive of their condi¬ 
tion. Every plant ought to be tested for sup¬ 
plying it with water. There is no better method 
of doing this than by rapping the pot with the 
knuckles. If the soil is dry the pot has a pecu¬ 
liar light ring, if wet a dull, heavy one. If 
found in the former state water should be given 
in sufficient quantity to thoroughly wet every 
partiole. If in the latter state wait until the 
soil approaches dryness. To give a small quan¬ 
tity because the soil is moist, or not dry enough 
to reoeive a full watering, is a practice that 
should be condemned, because it is misleading 
for future test. While the soil ou the surfacing 
is moist enough, that in the middle and near the 
bottom is quite dry. The dribbling system ia 
bad in every respect and should be rigorously 
avoided. Although water may be applied in a 
methodical manner, another source of in j ary to 
the plants may exist. I allude to the employ¬ 
ment of water in an unfit state. That coming 
direct from wells, tanks, or water-companies’ 
pipes is not in a fit state to be given to plants 
without first having been made warm by expo¬ 
sure to the sun and air for at least twenty-four 
hours. If double that quantity of time could 
be allowed so much the better. Water used 
in such a cold state must cause a check to the 
roots, and thus to the even progress of the plants, 
which cannot fail to be injurious. Cultivators 
who have not the command of rain-water are 
also heavily handioapped as compared to those 
who have an unlimited supply. Water that is 
impregnated with lime, as that coming direct 
from chalk wells, is injurious. Even though 
Chrysanthemums may be calcareous-loving sub¬ 
jects they can have too much of it. Plants 
supplied with water of this character generally 
have pale-coloured foliage ; at least, where no 
amelioration of its natural tendency to lime is 
practicable. It comes within the possibility of 
everyone to soften the water, where thus hard, 
by artificial means, so readily can this be done 
now by the aid of Anti-calcaire, commonly 
called milk of lime, or even common washing 
soda will effect the purpose, rendering the 
water quite soft by precipitating the chalk 
which is held in suspension to the bottom of the 
tfiak or tub. A quarter of a pound of ordinary 
washing soda is sufficient to soften 40 gallons of 
water. Dissolve the soda in boiling water, and 
add it to the bulk named, say, an ordinary 
petroleum cask full, for instance. In twenty- 
four hours’ time the water will be quite fit for 
use. Do not disturb that at the bottom, which 
is so heavily mixed with lime through the pre¬ 
cipitation of the chalk, as this would be injurious 
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to plant life if it came in contact with the roots. 
If tubs were kept constantly in use according to I 
the quantity required, soft water could always 
be had for the plants. Where a larger quantity 
of water is required Anti-calcaire gives the 
least trouble in preparation ; 1 lb. will be suffi¬ 
cient for 250 gallons of water. All that is 
required is to dissolve the powder in the bulk 
of water by stirring it well, when the chalk 
will be precipitated to the bottom of the tank, 
and the water rendered soft. If the tank were 
fitted with a tap 4 inches froip the bottom 
the softened water could be run off into 
other vessels without fear of disturbing the 
objectionable sediment at the bottom of the 
tank. Another tankful of water oould be pre¬ 
pared also while the former one was being used, 
thus keeping up a constant supply of softened 
water. Even if lime in excess be added to chalk- 
water, the water beoomes turbid, and the car¬ 
bonate of lime, formerly held in solution, is 
precipitated, rendering the whole soft. In this 
way ordinary quioklime is valuable as a soften¬ 
ing agent. _ E. M. 

3947.— Chrysanthemum seedlings.— 
If the plants are still in the seed-pan lose no 
time in placing them in 3^-inch pots in a com¬ 
post of two parts loam and one part horse- 
manure, with sufficient coarse sand to keep the 
whole porous. A cold frame stood iu a sunny 
position affords the best site for the plants for a 
time, until they are firmly established. A bed 
of coal-ashes will keep the pots cool and prevent 
the ingress of worms. Water carefully with 
tepid water, and give no more than is required 
to keep the soil moist. Admit air freely to in¬ 
duce a stocky growth. Place alongside of each 
plant a stake, to this secure the single stem to 
prevent its being broken. When the plant 
reaches 1 foot high most likely other shoote will 
push from the main atem. With a view of 
thoroughly testing each plant, retain five of the 
side growths of each as well as the leading 
shoot, allowing one bloom to develop on each. 
By encouraging these side shoots as well as the 
leader, a better opportunity is provided of test¬ 
ing not only the form but the colour of the 
flower; seldom does the leader aod the side 
Bhoots produce exactly similar blooms. From 
the pots named the plants should be shifted into 
those 7 inches in diameter ; in these they will 
flower. A position in the open where they will 
obtain abundance of sun and air, but be sheltered 
from north and south-westerly winds, will be 
the most suitable after they receive their final 
shift. After a hob day syringe the foliage tho¬ 
roughly well over in the evening, and keep the 
leaves free from insect pests. Wnen the pots in 
which the plants are to flower are full of roots, 
weak liquid-manure given twioe a week will 
prove advantageous.—E. M. 

- The seed has not been sown early 

enough to obtain strong flowering plants for this 
year; it should have been sown in heat in Janu¬ 
ary or February, and the plants would have been 
now half-a-yard in height, and would flower 
with the named varieties in November. The 
plants now about an inch high should be potted 
on into larger flower-pots, and some of them 
may yet chanoe to flower. At this time of the 


year all the flowering plants are out-of-doois, 
where they make a cleaner, healthier growth 
than they do nnder glass ; but small plants au 
inch high should be grown in frames until they 
are 6 inches or 9 inches high. — J. D. E. 


FERNS* 

3944.— Ferns and cat flowers.— Except 
the Adiantums, few Ferns are of much use for 
cutting. Pteria serrulate and P. erotica are 
useful to some extent, and I used to grow 
Nephrolepis exaltata for this purpose also. The 
most useful by far of all Ferns (perhaps except¬ 
ing Adiantum cuneatum) for cutting and decora¬ 
tive purposes is the Black Maiden-hair Spleen- 
wort (Aspleniam Adiantum-nigrum), a hardy 
British species. This is precisely the same 
thing as the so-called French Fern, of which 
such immense quantities are annually sold in the 
flower-markets and shops. It grows freely in 
any light zandy soil (peat or loam), and I should 
think would be worth cultivating on a large 
scale in this country. There are parts of Surrey 
where one could almost cut this Fern with a 
scythe ; at least, such was the case a few years 
ago. A third invaluable plant is the elegant 
and lasting Asparagus plumosus, which thrives 
in any warm greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

-There are few Ferns better adapted to 

mix with cut flowers than the old and well- 
known Adiantum cuneatum, but the fronds do not 
last long in a cut state. An excellent substitute 
now much used is the Asparagus “ Fern,” as it 
is termed. Of coarse, it is not a Fern at all, but 
an exotic species of Asparagus—botanically, A. 
plumosus nanus. Adiantum formosum is an 
excellent species for cutting; the fronds last 
longer cut than any other Adiantum I know. I 
also use a quantity of Davallia Mooreaua, a 
handsome species, the fronds of which last a 
long time in a cub state.—J. D. EL 

—— When you except the Maiden-hairs 
(Adiantums) you dispose of some of the best 
kinds for catting, as their elegant character fits 
them well for association with flowers. The 
Asparagus plumosus lasts well when cut and is 
very charming, its feathery character being 
most marked. You mast get good specimens of 
the plants if you wish to cut much from them, 
and nothing is better than Adiantum cuneatum, 
which ia sold largely. I know one nursery man 
who has two large houses filled with nothing 
else, all for cutting, and the plants are grown 
cool, not in too much heat, which makes the 
fronds more tender. Pteria serrulata is a good 
Fern for cutting, and the fronds stand well, but 
they are not so graceful as those of the Adiantum, 
whilst mention may be also made of such pretty 
things as Pteria Mayi, the fronds quite silverv, 
but you must place chief reliance upon the old 
Adiantum cuneatum, which is quite the best 
Fern to supply fronds for cutting.—C. T. 

-Several of the Pterises sre very uaeful for outtiog, 

notably oretica and serrulata. Onioblum japonioum and 
Phlebodium aureum also keep well, though the fronds of 
the last named are too large for small vases. What are 
called the Asparagus Ferns art very useful for cutting, 
and will be more need when the plants are more oommon, 
—E. H. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Specimen Heath* now in flower should occupy a light, 
open positioo. With oareful management Erica Oaven- 
dishlana and the varieties of ventriooea may be left in the 
oonservabory as long as their flowers keep in condition 
without injury. Aft$r flowering, pick off all seed-pods, 
as leaving them on only a short time has a very exhausting 
effect. The same oourse should be pursued with Asaleas 
and all hard-wooded plants. Epaorisea will now be grow¬ 
ing freely, and as soon as growth is oompleted, move to a 
oool, airy house or pit, ana in July plaoe outside in some 
sheltered position to oomplete the ripening. I need 
hardly say that all plants plaoed in the open air must 
stand either on a ooai-aah bed, or some impervious material 
where worms oannot work into the pots. The early- 
flowering Azaleas may soon be plaoed outside, and if the 
plants have not been repotted, dear, weak liquid-manure 
will assist greatly in plumping up the buds. Abutilons in 
pots, which have been flowering some time, may be 
pruned hard back, and the outtlngs put in to make young 
etook. The shoots whioh break away from the pruned 
plants will produce flowers in autumn. Set the plants 
outside; they will oome early enough. I have planted 
them out and lifted them again in autumn. They do very 
well so treated, but the lifting must be oarefully done not 
later than the first week in September, and the plant* 
must stand outside in the shade for some time to get 
established in the pots before housing them. Keep Kalo- 
santhes in a light position. The tops which are removed 
from young-growing plants will make good cuttings that 
will soon strike. Continue the shifting of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums into their blooming pots, whioh ehould not be lees 
than 9 inohee in diameter, using rich, rough, turfy soil, 
leaving room in the pots for a top-dressing later on. Do 
not be tempted touse stimulants of any kind till the pots 
are well filled with roots. The soil, if of the right quality, 
will furnish sufficient food for growth till the buds are 
forming. Late Chrysanthemums are as muoh thought of 
now as early autumn ones. And if young plants are out 
down now and shifted on into 6 -inoh pots when the growth 
starts, they will be time enough for winter blooming for 
cutting, or to furnish plants for the rooms with suitable 
sized plants. Salvias of several kinds are useful for winter 
blooming. These may either be grown on in pote or be 
planted out. Larger plants are obtained by the planting- 
out system, and Salvias will soon get established after 
lifting, if the latter prooess is not delayed till too late. 
Give them room enough for full development. Many 
others of the hardier winter-flowering plants may be 
planted out with advantage. This is by far the best way 
of treating Eupatoriums, and if this is followed for a few 
years, the plants being pruned back after flowering, 
Immense bushes may be obtained that will oontinue in 
flower a long time. Sow another frame of Cinerarias for 
blooming in spring, and those plants which have been set 
in a oool, shady plaoe may be divided, and the suokers 
potted off as soon as the latter oan be safely taken off. 
Pot off Primulas, both the Chinese and also the obconica 
varieties. Plant out Arum Lilies as soon as there are any 
signs of growth. These are sometimes planted in trenches, 
but where many plants are grown the trends system 
involves more labour, and takes up more spaoe. 


Stove. 

Winter-flowering stuff will require shifting on now, and if 
a small, low house or pit oan be spared, move in thereafter 
repotting, and keep olose for a time, applying a thin shade 
when the sun is bright. I am not in favour of permanent 
shadings, though I am obliged to use it more or less. We 
never have too muoh light for plant growing in this 
country when the sun is not actually shining. Perhaps 
a few of the largest plants in this house may be moved 
to the conservatory, and this will give a welcome relief. 
See that all the plants under glass are free from insects. 
If there should be during the present hot weather any 
falling off in atmospheric humidity, red-spider and tbrips 
will soon make their appearanoe. The latter ohiefly 
attaoks hat d-leaved plants, such as Crotons, India-rubbers, 
Marantas, and things of that type. Fumigating with 
Tobaooo on successive evenings will destroy them; but it 
would be necessary to follow it up till the insects are all 
destroyed. Sponging with softeoap and water will do 
very well, but it takes up mere time than fumigating. 
Use the shade only when it cannot be dispensed with. 
Such plants as Crotons, Draomnas, Ac., will not lay in 
colour if too muoh shaded. Pot off cuttings of Bouvardias. 
These will do beat in a warm, olose frame till estab¬ 
lished. Older plants of Bouvardias will now be nnder 
oool treatment. Many people are bothered to get good 
loam for plant growing. I never could do muoh with 
loam from a limestone soil; it is generally too poor 
and hungry. Many things will grow well in Wimbledon 
loam that would be miserable things in inferior loam. If 
such loam as afore noted must be used, mix with it a 
larger proportion of peat aod leaf-mould or old manure 
than Is customary in using the better class loams. 
There is a great deal in getting the right kind of soil for 
plant growing. Suooess hinges upon it. Stove Palms 
may be repotted, if neoessary, though, in a general way, 
the difficulty is to keep the plant small enough. 


plants for specimens, and if more room oannot be afforded, 
throw out tne old plants. There oomee a time when even 
1 old Ferns are on the deoline, and will not pay for keeping, 
and I never recommend an old plant, except of a very 
scarce kind, to be broken up for propagating purposes. 

Melons In Frames. 

This is splendid weather for Melons on manure-beds. 
One can feed advancing crops without any fear of canker, 
and bottom-heat oan be maintained without a oontinual 
renewal of the liolngs. Ventilate freely during theee hot 
days. I generally draw the lights up before inserting the 
props, so that a chink of air oan be given at the bottom of 
the light. Where there is a gentle circulation the leaves 
will not sooroh so long as the roots are In a moist con¬ 
dition. Keep the growth thin, but never out off an old 
leaf after the crop is set and swelling. Melons do not 
make much growth, and soft spray, should it make its 
appearanoe, should be out away. Give a chink of air 
early in the morning to purify the atmosphere in the 
frame from the accumulation of the night. 

Window Gardening. 

Where well-filled, window-boxes will now be In good 
condition, and will utilise profitably weak stimulants ouoe 
a week or so. Remove dead flowers and leaves frequently. 
Plante on baloonies must have regular attention in water¬ 
ing. Climbing growth round window-boxes and on trellis- 
work should be regularly trained. Room plants now are 
oompoeed ohiefly of foliage plants. When there are plenty 
of flowers outside, a graceful Palm or a delicate-tinted Fern 
finds more favour as a room plant. Oooos Weddelliana is a 
graceful Palm for a small vase on the drawing-room table, 
and though considered as a stove plant, I have known it 
wintered in good oonditton in a sitting-room. Careful 
management will do muoh in plant culture. 

Outdoor Garden. 

This has been the most trying season I remember for 
newly-planted evergreen trees and shrubs, and many 
deaths hare ooourred, especially where the watering has 
been intermittent, and not of a thorough character. The 
value of mulohing is great, and more than one valuable 
speoimen has been saved by the use of the garden-engine 
or syringe over the foliage in the evening. When the 
crisis oomee in a orittoal matter, a very small thing will 
save life, although I do not look upon the use of the syringe 
over the foliage after a hot, drying day as a small matter. 
It is like the bath to the weary traveller after a day's 
journey through a hot, dusty oountry. It will be a 
difficult matter to grow good Pansies in the south during 
a season like the present. The beds must be mulched with 
old oow-manure, and if the precaution was taken to bury 
some old cow-dung in the bed things may not be so bad 
after all. It is Interesting to look through different 
gardens and note the flowering of hardy plants. In poor 
ground, where the plants are orowded, and have had no 
manure, and the borders but little preparation before 
planting, there is not much suooess to chroniole ; but ia 
good land, well manured and deeply worked, things are 
doing well, though the development may be rather 
less than usual. Reoently - planted Ferns and alpine 
plants will require water, and in some cases a 
mulch of Ooooe-nut-fibre will be useful. The same kind 
of rauloh will save watering of flower-beds in a dry spot. 
Straggling plants must, be pegged down soon after plant¬ 
ing, before the growth gets firm. Tennis-lawns may be 
made now, where there is a good supply of water. The 
turf, if kept moist, soon gets established at this season. 

Fruit Garden. 

Continue layering Strawberry runners for forcing. Let 
the main reliance be plaoed on the best old sorts with 
a reputation for size and quality. Nowadays there must be 
size. Vi com tease Hericarb de Thury is too small for some. 
This variety is otherwise a splendid forcer (none better), 
and good-sized fruits may be had by severe thinning, whioh 
ie a necessity in fruit growing. It was fully reoog- 
nised in the past by leading men, and nothing has 
recurred to prove that even by the uee of artificial 
rstimulantp oan a tree be enabled to carry more 
than a reasonable load without injury. The application 
of stimulants requires judgment. This has often been 
oarried too far in the case of Grapes, and the large, gouty 
berries, the outcome of a too stimulating diet, have worn 
a foxev appearanoe in oonsequenoe. What is termed 
finish in Grapes (colour and bloom) oannot be obtained 
by exoessive feeding at the same time. More oan and 
will be done in the use of stimulants in the future than has 
been attempted in the past. Many men are experimenting, 
and something definite will grow out of it. Stone fruits 
on wails may be gone over, and the breast wood shortened 
to three or four leaves, and the young shoots retained for 
extension laid in. The young wood of Peaohes is easily 
damaged by the wind if not seoured in good time to the 
wall. Some effort should be made to clear Plum-trees 
from insects. When things are to be done on a large 
scale expense has to be considered. It is a question if 
anything is cheaper, if as oheap, as soft-soap, with a dash 
of Tobaooo-powder or paraffin in it, and the trees sprayed 
with the mixture. Quassia is a very good inseotidde, and 
moderate in prioe. Peaohes under glass, from whioh 
fruit has been gathered, must be syringed freely, and 
water given when required. 


Ferns- 

These should now be in good oondition ; but Ferns can 
never be seen at their beat if orowded together. Eaoh 
plant requires room for the full development of its fronds, 
and one really well-grown plant is worth half-a dozen 
stunted and starved things. But though we may talk and 
write about the desirableness of plenty of room, how few 
of us can give it where anything like a collection la grown ! 
New species and varieties are introduced, and ola forms 
are retained until at last it beoomes a question of building 
new houses to hold the stock. Well, glass is oheap 
enough, and Ferns are exceedingly attractive at all 
seasons, and where one has plenty of room it ie so easy to 
brighten up with a few foliage plants, such as Crotons, 
Draoanas, Marantas, &o. The fine-leaved Begonias too, 
associate well with Ferns. Oontinue to pot on 3 oung 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work* may be done from ten days to 
• fortnight later than ie here indicated with equaUy good 


Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes outside, where mulched, and the roots kept 
moist and oool, are growing freely. Surplus growth must 
be removed when the finger and thumb oan do all the 
work. Under glass the fruits are colouring up well. It 
is a common praotice to cut the fruits as soon as they 
begin to colour, and ripen them in the sun; but it is 
better to let them ripen on the plants—at least, so far as 
regards the flavour and oondidon, though gathering the 
fruit before it is ripe eases the plants. This is just the 
weather for Cucumbers, where well oared for, either in 
houses or frames. Plenty of moisture, both in the atmos¬ 
phere and at the roots, a little stimulant to be added to 
the water for the beds, frequent top-dressings of rioh soil, 
oonstant stopping of the young ehoote, and no fruit left 
to get old, with a thin shade in bright weather, and just a 
little artificial heat at night till the nights get warm 
enough to maintain a temperature inside the Cucumber- 
house to something over 60 degs. It is & very trying time 
for vegetables, especially in the eastern counties where the 
rainfall has been so light Yet where the land has been 


done well the crops are looking well. Potatoes are grow 
log freely, dry though it is, and are all now, except chose 
planted very late, earthed up. This earthing up keep 
the roots oool, and if we shonid get a wet autumn it will 
facilitate the esoape of the water. Therefore I think it Ie 
a good plan to have the ridges of a pronounced type. Qa 
green crops ore suffering. A Cabbage or a Cauliflower 
spreads out a large suriaoe of leafage, whioh on a dry, hot 
day will evaporate a great deal of water, and when scarcely 
any rain falls for months. Cabbages and Cauliflowers most 
be poor in sise and quality if left to themselves; but if 
mulohed and ooossionaUy soaked with water they will 
enjoy the sunshine. The question arises—Can we flood 
the Cabbage-bed ? It can be done, of course, if we do not 
mind the expense. E. Hobday. 


Work In th« Town Garden. 

Watering is a terrible business now, and in manv places 
the difficulty is to get enough of the precious fluid. Day 
after day passes and no rain oomee, although tt threatens 
frequently, but we only get a few drops, and then it all 
passes away and the hot sun and wind together drink up 
the moisture faster than it oan be supplied. In any cose, 
watering by driblets is worse than useless. Give a thorough 
eoaking or none at all; mere surfooe sprinklings only 
excite the plants and their roots, only to disappoint the 
latter. Newly set out bedding plants, especially if small, 
must be kept moist at the roots, at least until they are 
thoroughly established in the ground. The Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias especially are very exaoting in this 
respeot, and in a dry time like this small plants from 
boxes will not move or make a leaf unlees abundantly 
supplied with water. Verbenas are apt to suffer from 
extreme drought also, especially at first, and if kept short 
of water the foliage often beoomes infested with aphides, 
and Dahlias also must be liberally watered during the 
early stages. Chrysanthemums ought now to be plaoed 
in the size of pot in whioh they are to flower, those 8 J Inohee 
to 9 inohee or 10 inohee across (inside the rim) being the 
best size for plants grown in the ordinary way with three 
or four stems apieoe. When growing for exhibition, or 
to obtain flowers of the largeet size for any purpose, the 
last shift ought to be given not later than the middle 
of June, but for ordinary deoorative purposes* or supplying 
out-flowers, any time up to the end of the month will do. 
Of oourse, after potting less water than usual must be 

S ven for a time, but do not let the plants flag or wilt 
4ly. Plants that have been out down to reduoe the 
ultimate height must not be repotted until the young 
growths are 2 inohee long; if these are numerous, thin 
them down to three, five, or seven per plant, according 
to the size of pot and number of flowers desired. 
Tomatoes under glass are setting and ripening their 
fruit well, but require plenty of water and nourishment, 
particularly whenoarrying a far too heavy crop ; if starved 
in any way the upper trusses will drop their flowers 
instead of setting them. In such weather as this it is 
advisable to syringe the plants lightly overhead once a 
day—certainly when they are growing in a light, eunny, 
and well-ventilated house. Window-boxes mud be 

liberally supplied with water, though where small plants 
have only reoently been put out in a box full of sound soil 
it will not do to make this very wet until tha roots are 
running freely In it. But the dally overhead ahower is 
quite indispensable. B. 0. BL 


THE COMING WHBK’I WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 11 th 
to June 24<A. 

Busy thinning late Grapee; shall bring it to a doss this 
week. This is very tediohs work, ana one always feels 
relieved when the soissors can be laid aside for a time. It 
is always neoessary to look over Grapes a seoond time; 
there may not be muoh to do, but a email berry here and 
there may be taken out and the light plaoee in the 
bunohee opened out a little. But Grapes should never be 
so muoh thinned as to loose compactness when plaoed on 
a dish. Gave a sprinkling of artificial manure ana watered 
it in with the hose. Finished gathering the last of the 
earliest Peaches, but Hale's Early, a free-bearing kind, will 
be ready in a week. It takes a good sized Peaon to exceed 
8 oz., but it pays to have them not less than that size, and 
the thinning must be pretty severe to average that. 
Planted Melons for late summer crop, shall plant a few for 
autumn, or possibly take a seoond orop from some of those 
plants now bearing. This oan easily be done If not over¬ 
cropped ; though 1 seldom rely upon this orop, I often get 
a seoond crop from the same. It is merely a question of 
keeping out red-spider. If that little pest gets a footing 
in the Melon-house or frame there will be no seoond crop 
of fruit. Tomatoes, where largely grown, furnish a lot of 
work now and it must be done promptly ; growth running 
to waste takes a good deal out. I have mulohed all the 
beds in the Tomato-house with stable manure ; this has 
many advantages and saves artificial, and to chat extent It 
is economical. Tomatoes will take a good deal of support 
where the fruits are growing rapidly. Tomatoes will not 
set very well if dry at the root in not weather. In dull 
weather do not water if it oan be put off, but during a hot 
day if the roots are dry the blossoms drop unset. Pricked 
off Chinese Primulas. Shifted Solanuma into fruiting 
pots. A little plnohing by-and-bye will keep the plants In 
shape. I want to get the plants a good size before thin¬ 
ning them out to set their fruit. Out down the early- 
flowering Pelargoniums and put in the outtings; the 
old plants will be kept quite dry till they break. Potted 
Chrysanthemums I am getting through. Planted out 
more Leeks in shallow, well-manured trenches. Sowed 
Veitoh's Perfection and Ne Plus Ultra Peas. The bottoms 
of the trenches were soaked into puddle before the Peas 
were sown. The Peas under such conditions will germin¬ 
ate immediately. Shifted the earliest struck Poinsettisa 
into 5-lnoh pots; they are growing in a oiose, warm pit 
for the present just to stimulate root aotion, but as soon 
as that objeot has been aooompllshed free ventilation will 
be given to build up sturdy growth with substantial 
healthy fdiage down to the bottom. Made a last sowing 
of Cinerarias for spring blooming. The early sown plants 
will soon be ready for 6 -inoh pots. Sowed Parsley and 
Early Horn Carrots in south border. Put in outtings of 
Pinks under headlight Prepared beds of light, sandy 
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aolL Layering Strawberries (or forcing is being continued 
as fast os the time devoted to other work will permit. 
Sowed Endive; probably a few of the plants mav bolt, 
but shall sow again in ten days, and I want Endive as 
early as it can be obtained. Planted out a lot of young 
Pinks which were struck early in heat; they are intended 
for potting cff in autumn for forcing. Planted out Arum 
•Lilies. Only a few of the stock is planted ; a few dozen 
plants will be grown in pots for early bloom. Made a 
sowing of Rosette Oolewort ; these plants will come in 
useful to fill up vaoant plots for winter use. Watered 
wall and other fruit-trees which are carrying good crops. 
Turned the hoee on the Raspberry plantation. The 
ground had previously been mulched with manure. 
Shifted Cockscombs into flowering pots and returned to 
hotbed. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FINE STOVE PLANTS. 

Anthubiums. 

Of these there are several that will bear a 
favourable comparison in their flowers with the 
best plants brought into the country in either 
recent or bygone times. There are some that 
especially deserve a place in even the most select 
collection of blooming stove plants ; but as they 
require somewhat different usage as to soil, it 


Part of a fine plant of Anthurium Scherzerianum. 


3917.—Lilies and Irises for market.— 
The common White Lily is much grown for 
market round London, and I believe pays fairly 
well where the soils suits it, but it is liable to go 
off wholesale, beiDg attacked with a kind of 
fungus. The Tiger, the Orange, and some 
varieties of umbellatum, are also grown to a 
certain extent. I should not advise the culture 
of these in heavy soils that retain much moisture 
in the winter. Iris Germanica and the English 
and Spanish Irises are grown for market, but 
the prices for outdoor flowers is low, and only 
growing them in quantity will pay.—J. C. B. 


will be necessary to treat of them separately 
Amongst the more recent introductions of 
Anthurium is the white-spathed A. candidum, 
from the United States of Columbia, a plant of 
somewhat slender habit, with rather small, erect, 
ovate, lanceolate leaves, on proportionate foot 
stalks ; the spathes are about 3£ inches in length. 
Ib associates well with A. floribundum, a new 
Grenada species, which has much . broader, 
slightly lanceolate leaves, dark-green, and of com 
pact habit: the spathes of this plant are also 
white, and it lasts long in flower. Both may be 
increased by division of the crowns taken off in 
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the spring, when they have made a few roots 
from the base. That these exist before the 
crowns are separated from the parent plant is 
essential, as, if taken off before they have 
formed roots independent of the plant that has 
produced them, they will be long in growing 
away freely. When taken off, place them in 
pots just large enough to permit of the roots 
being inserted without injury. They are sur¬ 
face-rooters, requiring an abundance of water, 
consequently they do not need a gieat depth of 
soil, but must have plenty of drainage material. 
Half-fill the pots with crocks. The soil should 
consist of fibrous peat three parts, to one of 
flaky rotten dung that has been well diied. 
Such as has lain exposed on the surface for 
mulching a Vine-border or an Asparagus-bed is 
in the best possible condition for the roots of 
these Anthuiiums. Add to these a fifth part of 
leaf-mould, a good sprinkling of crocks, broken 
the size of Horse Beans, and a fair quantity of 
silver sand, mixing the whole well together. 
Do not, even whilst the plants are small, sift the 
soil, but pull it to pieces with the hand ; press 
moderately firm, and pot the crowns an inch or 
so down, just covering the roots a little ; put a 
small stick to each for support, give water, and 
place them in a brisk heat of 65 degs. in the 
night, with an increase daring the day. Keep 
tnem a little close until they begin to grow, but 
nob so much confined as would be requisite in 
the case of ordinary cuttings. Raise the tempe- 
rature both day and night as the season ad¬ 
vances, giving air in the daytime when the 
weather is such as to require it, and shading 
slightly when the sun is upon them. When a 
fur amount of roots have been formed the plants 
should be moved into pots 2 inches larger, using 
similar soil to that in which they were before 
placed. Continue to treat through the summer 
an already advised, syringing them freely every 
afternoon, and also giving plenty of water to the 
roots. Reduce the temperature, and discontinue 
shading as the weather gets cooler, keeping 
them through the winter in a temperature of 
55 degs. in the night; bub do not let the soil 
get dry. Repot in April, giving 2 inches or 
3 inches of a shift, still half-tilling the pots with 
drainage, and using the soil in a more lumpy 
sute as the plants get larger. This season they 
will push up flowers from all the strongest 
1-aves, but it will not be advisable, even whilst 
iu bloom, to move them out of the stove, as a 
lower and diier atmosphere would interfere 
with their growth. Continue the summer and 
winter treatment in this and subsequent years 
as already recommended, giving mere pot-room 
when it is wanted. They will go on for years 
increasing in size as loDg as required, and, when 
ihey get larger than desirable, they may be re¬ 
duced by division of the crowns. These Anthu- 
riums can be increased from pieceB of their 
i hizome-like stems cut in bits an inch or 2 inches 
in length, inserted in soil such as that advised 
for potting the crowns iD, and treated similarly 
afterwards. They can also be grown from seeds 
managed as hereafter detailed for the propaga¬ 
tion of A. Scherzerianum and its white variety 
by this method. 

A. Scherzerianum (here figured) is now well 
known, and is undoubtedly one of the very 
finest and moat distinct flowering plants ever in¬ 
troduced to this country. By judicious treat¬ 
ment in recent years it has been grown to a size, 
of both leaf and flower, such as was never 
anticipated from the email examples produced 
when first bloomed after its introduction. It is 
from Costa Rica, and can be readily increased 
from seeds. For a considerable time after it was 
brought to this country few persons succeeded in 
seeding it, simply because they did not allow 
time for the seeds to get matured ; they are 
borne on the outside of the spadix, in compressed 
globular, pulpy masses about the size, and when 
iipe of the colour, of pale Red Currants. To 
produce good seed flowers should be selected 
that open towards the close of summer ; about 
August, when the spathes decay, they must be 
cut off, leaving the twisted spadix growing upon 
the peduncles: These will remain through the 
winter in much the same condition as they 
appear in the autumn, quite brown, with little 
apparent vitality in them, but in the spring 
the spadix will entirely or partially untwist, 
and the seed-vessels will begin to swell, being at 
first of a green colour, afterwards becoming 
orange-red as they ripen. When fit to gather 
they are almost transparent, and will part 
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readily from the spadix. They should then be 
removed, washed oat of the palp in_the way 
usual with Melon or Cucumber seeds, and at 
onoe sown. Procure 

Large-sized seed-pans, in which place an 
inch of drainage ; then get some clean Sphagnum 
Moss, free from Grass or weeds. Chop this 
quite tine with a pair of scissors or hedge-shears, 
and add to it one-fifth of clean sand and some 
crocks or charcoal, broken about the size of 
small Peas. Fill up the pans with this mixture, 
pressing it firmly down, and water the surface, 
sprinkling a little more sand if that which has 
been already mixed with the Moss is washed 
down. Damp the surface again and sow the 
seeds thickly and evenly over it, pressing them 
gently down with the hand, but not covering 
them in the least. Put a prqpagating-glass over 
the whole to keep in the moisture, as this will 

S revent the ne^aaity for giving much water; 

! this is given in considerable quantities it has 
a tendency to wash the seeds overhead into the 
material, which must not occur, as they vegetate 
much the best when on the surface. Keep the 
whole quite moist; it must never be allowed to 
become dry, but, when water is given, let it be 
applied with a fine rose, so as not to disturb the 
needs at all. Place in a night temperature of 
65 degs., and 10 degs. more in the day; in a 
few weeks they will begin to grow. Let the 
Young plants, from the time they first vege¬ 
tate, have plenty of light, but do not allow the 
sun, when at all powerful, to come upon them 
without shading ; give air in the middle of the 
day, and syringe overhead in the after¬ 
noons. By the beginning of September they 
will be large enough to prick out, several 
together, into 3-inoh pots, half-filled with drain¬ 
age. Material similar to that in which the 
seeds were sown should be used. Keep the soil 
well moistened, for this Anthurium is a swamp 
plant, and cannot endure to be dry at the roots. 
Keep through the winter in a temperature of 
55 degs. or 60 degs , and a few degrees warmer i 
in the day. This is considerably hotter than is 
requisite for them when they get larger; but 
the object now is to push them on without loss 
of time. About the beginning of Maroh move 
singly to small pots, in material such as used 
before, with a little fibrous peat added ; through 
the spring and suTimer keep at about 60 degs. or 
65 degs. by night, with a proportionate rise in 
the day. Treat as to moisture, light, air, and 
shade as advised for hut summer. By the end 
of June give 4-inch or 5 inch pots, according to 
the size they have attained ; the soil they now 
require is on^alf the best fibrous peat to about 
an equal quantity of chopped Sphagnum, with a 
liberal addition of sand and broken crocks or 
charcoal, half-filling the pots with drainage 
Treat as hitherto recommended up to the end of 
September, wintering as before. Again pot them 
in the spring, giving pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger. This summer they may be allowed to 
open a few flowers. Most of the plants will 
differ more or less in the size, shape, and depth 
of oolour in the blooms. Remove them before 
they form seeds, as the progress of the plants 
will be stopped if they are allowed to ao so. 
Those that nave the largest and best formed 
flowers should be marked, and have special en- 
ooaragement. As they grow up into a useful 
decorative size they may be kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. in the night luring the winter, 
and should not receive so much water, but still 
enough to keep them growing. They will make 
the strongest leaves in the winter ; through the 
spring and summer let the temperature be 
10 degs. or 15 degs. higher in the night, and 
proportionately more in the day. They will go 
on making larger leaves and flowers until they 
get five or six years old, as well as forming 
numbers of crowns, increasing the bulk of the 
plants for an indefinite time, provided the soil 
is never allowed to become sour and adhesive— 
in which case the roots are sure to perish. To 
avoid this, eaoh year, when repotting, get as 
muoh of the old exhausted material away as can 
be done without injuring the roots. From the 
time the plants have got to a useful flowering 
size, the best time to repot is in the summer, 
after the principal blooming is over; when this 
is will depend upon the temperature they are 
kept in during the early spring, as the warmer 
they are the earlier they throw up the main lot 
of flowers. Thrips and green-fly are both 
partial to th*» leaves and flowers; but the con¬ 
tinuous syringing advised is generally sufficient 


to keep them in oheck, otherwise they may be 
killed by fumigation. Brown scale thrives upon 
the leaves, ana mast be kept under by sponging; 
so may mealy-bug, should they become affected 
with it. The 

White form of A. Scherzerianum requires 
treating in every way like the red variety. Both 
can be increased by division of the crowns, and 
by pieces of the rhizome in the manner described 
for A. candidum and A. floribundum. A. 
Andresnum : This is a most beautiful species, 
quite distinct from all others. The spathes are 
large, heart-shaped, corrugated on the surface 
like the cartilage of the human ear, bright 
scarlet in colour, and shining as if newly 
varnished. The lower portion of the spadix is 
white, towards the extremity yellow ; it droops 
in front of the spathe, and by the contrast in 
oolour seems to intensify the brightness of the 
latter. It is one of the most remarkable and 
beautiful plants that has appeared in recent 
years. It will require keeping somewhat warmer 
than A. Scherzerianum. from Colombia. A. 
ornatum has medium-sized leaves. The 
spathes are 6 inches long, white in colour ; 
ap&dix purple. A native of Venezuela. A. 
Scherzerianum Wardi is a very distinct and 
desirable form of the red species, with immensely 
broad • spathes, which are bright-scarlet in 
colour. B. 


3984. — Treatment of Indian Azaleas. 
—The very probable reason why the plants are 
not flowering is owing to their not having suffi¬ 
cient light and air in the room of a dwelling- 
house. The only chance to get them to flower 
next year will be to place both plants in a light 
position out-of-doors when they have made their 
youDg growth. Keep the plants well watered, 
and the leaves free from red-spider. The buds 
will set well in the open air, and they should 
have as much air as possible after being taken 
indoors. The Indian Azalea is not at all a good 
window-plant. Now ‘ is the time for the plants 
to make their growth, and those who have the 
means should place them in a hot-house, and 
keep up a minimum temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night, shade from hot sunshine, and 
syringe them well twice a day. This will keep 
the leaves free from thrip and red-spider ; both 
parasites are very fond of the leaves. A sur¬ 
face dressing of powdered bones is excellent to 
give colour to the leaves. They also require a 
plentiful supply of water at the roots when in 
full growth.—J. D. E. 

3970. — “ Geraniums fS for winter 
flowering.— Do not deceive yourself. To 
bloom Zonal Pelargoniums successfully in winter 
a temperature of 60 degs. is a necessity, liquid- 
manure twice a week, each plant in a well- 
drained 6-inch pot standing upon an inverted 
pot, with plenty of space round each plant for 
air and light, careful attention to watering 
without overdoing it. All these are necessary 
to success, and I have proved (by repeated 
attempts in past years) tnat it is useless, no 
natter when the cuttings are started, to hope 
for bloom in the dull, cold days of mid-winter, 
unless a summer temperature can be artificially 
provided. Do not waste time in attempting it. 
—A. G. Butler. 

3960 — Malmaison Carnations. ^-Plants 
that are always covered with greenfly, whether 
Carnations or anything .else, as you say yours 
are, are not likely to be satisfactory. Cannot 
you adopt one of the many simple remedies so 
often recommended in Gardening for destroy¬ 
ing the flies? Your plants are evidently in a 
poor way. They are badly nourished, and from 
the information you send I should say they get 
too muoh water. A cool, light vinery is a very 
good plaoe to keep this Carnation through the 
winter.-J. C. C. 

- If the plants are always covered with 

green-fly it will be quite a struggle with them 
to exist at all, let alone carry flowers of good 
quality. All the varieties of Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and seedlings from it have a tendency 
at times to produce green knobs in the middle of 
the flower. I had at least ten per cent, of my 
flowers like that this year. I pulled the faded 
petals from one and exposed five of those knobs, 
like so many flower-buds ; but it is a mere freak 
of nature, and may not occur again on the same 

S lant. A vinery in the winter should not be too 
ot for them, if the Yioes are at rest. It is 
about the right plaoe. Put them near the roof- 
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glass, and if green-fly appears, and it is not con¬ 
venient to fumigate, dip the plants in a solution 
of 2 oz. of soft-soap to a gallon of water.— 
J. D. E. 

3963. —Flowering plants for a conser¬ 
vatory. —Fuchsias trained up pillars, if there 
are any, are graceful free-flowering subjects. 
Camellias are useful for the winter, and as there 
would be but little syringing them while they 
are in flower, they would be suitable. The 
syringing during the spring and summer would 
be beneficial to the growth of the Camellias. 
Chorozemas are useful conservatory subjects, as 
are Daturas, double and single. Acacias in 
variety are showy. For suspending from the 
rafters Bignoni* Cherere and Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi are graceful and free-flowering. If 
room can be found Mandevilla suaveolens is 
worthy a place.—S. P. 

— Amongst Palms and such things you 
would not get permanent flowers—that is, of the 
ordinary conservatory type ; but if the house is 
very lofty and provided with abundance of 
heat, you could grow such things as the 
Browneas ; but they require heat, and attain 
considerable height. If you would say the 
dimensions of the conservatory, the degree of 
heat that may be obtained, I should advise 
you better. I should not really advise you to 
get such things as Browneas, if you have neither 
the space nor the means at command to grow 
them satisfactorily. Such climbers, however, 
as Bignonia venusta, Bougainvillea glabra, 
Jaaminum graoillimum, Passiflora princepa. 
Plumbago capensis, and its beautiful white 
variety, Stephanotis floribunda, and the Tecomas, 
would also succeed as climbers if there is a fair 
amount of heat; but if it is a cool conservatory 
the Habrothamnus would do well, H. elegans 
in particular, and such very beautiful things as 
the Lapagerias, both alba and rosea, which 
succeed well under ordinary conditions and gu e 
welcome sprays of white flowers in the former 
kind and in the latter rose. They want a 
border of peaty soil, and will grow in a quite 
cold house. You should be able to succeed well 
with these climbers, that will cover the roof in 
time. In a constantly damp place, shady too, 
nothing will grow well. Pelargoniums, Heaths, 
Chorozemas, and other things cannot stand such 
conditions, nor the varied coloured-berried Per- 
nettyas. They all need a drier atmospheie 
than you can apparently give them, but Fen a 
may be encouraged more. If you wish the 

E lace to be gay you can fill it from another 
ouse with things in season, or plant out Camel¬ 
lias, Azaleas, the very beautiful Acacias, such 
as A. dealbata, perfect mountains of flowers in 
spring; but these require more a temperate house 
than a damp conservatory. Send a few more 

r xticulars as to the heat maintained, and then 
can advise you better as to the selection of 
stove plants.—C. T. 

3958.—A rusty plug: in a boiler.— I do 
not know what objeot you have in wishing to 
take out the rusty plug, except it is for the pur¬ 
pose of oleaning out the boiler. If that is the 
only reason I advise you to leave it alone. It 
may be desirable to clean out the sediment that 
collects in a boiler, but I do not think it is so 
necessary as to require you to have the plug 
bored out. It may be neglect, but I nave 
known the plugs inserted in many different 
forms of boilers, but somehow or other they 
never get used ; yet the boiler has been none 
the worse for it.—J. C. C. 

— Try giving the head of the plug a few blows with a 
rather heavy hammer. If this does not loosen it, hold a 
led-hot piece of iron to the plug for a few minutes. A few 
drops or paraffin-oil poured round a rusty bolt or screw 
will also often loosen it in the course of a few hours.— 
B. C. R. 

3967. —Treatment of a Myrtle. —A mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-soil, and peat, two parts of the 
former to one of the two latter combined. Plunge 
the pot in coal-ashes, standing the bottom onatue 
or piece of slate to make sure the worms do not 
enter the pot. Supply the roots with water as 
required, and syringe the leaves nightly after a 
hot day. By exposing the plant to the full sun’s 
rays the wood will be matured and possibly give 
a crop of flowers next year. Plants that make 
Btrong shoots from the base, however, do not 
always flower from this part for a year or two 
until the wood has beoome thoroughly ripened. 
-rS. P. 

-You may stand the plant outdaring the 

summer, and large specimens in tabs are very 
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handsome, and well adapted for terraces, espe- 
cially if Agapanthuses are alto used. In quite 
the southern counties of England the Myrtle 
will succeed in the open, but oven then gets cut 
ia winter. You may put out the plant during 
the next few months, keeping the soil moist, and 
stand it in a moderately shady position. There 
are several varieties, but no doubt yours is the 
type. As regards soil, a light loamy compost, 
not too heavy, but medium in texture will 
suffice, and put a few crocks in the bottom of 
the pot for drainage. The variegated varieties 
are pleasing. Take in the plant early in Sep¬ 
tember, and keep it through the winter in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, It is a pity such 
fragrant leaved things are not more grown in 
gardens.—C. T. 

3m— Painting hot-water pipes.— L»mp-black, 
mixed (as paint) witft boiled oil. Two thin coats will dry 
hard and bright in four or five days.—Exon. 


3953. —Sulphur for mildew.— The only 
certain way to cure mildew on Grapes in either 
a heated or unheated structure is to dust the 
affected parts with sulphur. If the bunohes are 
badly infested with mildew cover those Darts 
with sulphur. That of a brown colour is best, 
it is less seen than the ordinary kind. In a few 
days the mildew-spores will be killed. A few 
sharp puffs of wind by the aid of a pair of 
bellows will generally dislodge the sulphur. 
The stems of the Vines should be coated over 
with sulphur also, made into the consistency of 
paint by dissolving it with oold water. If the 
mildew is perceptible on the leaves dust the 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 

Oldswinford Castle, 8tourbrldge. 
Anyone who admires tine country houses will 
find pleasure in a ramble in the vicinity of Stour¬ 
bridge, a town that has in itself many auaint 
and interesting features. Oldswinford Castle, 
the home of J. Evers Swindell, J.P., is placed 
in this picturesque portion of the nono-too- 
beautiful county of Staffordshire. A glance at 
the accompanying engraving will show that it 
is a house of solid architecture, many-angled, 
and far more imposing than some of the erec¬ 
tions of reoent date that are often puerile imi¬ 
tations of the moat famous “homes of England.” 
There is something more than architectural 
beauty in Oldswinford Castle, and that is in the 
many kinds of creepers that hide the bareness 
of the walls. A house without greenery to 
relieve its harsh, oold outlines loses mnch of 
its old-fashioned aspeot; but here we have 
Jasmines, Roses, Japanese Honeysuckles, the 
pink and white-flowered Pyrns japonica, and 
last, but not least, the glossy Ivy ; that, as 
wiM be seen by reference to the illustration, 
has overgrown completely the two outside 
ohinne/a. We wish that Ivy were more used 
to h da ugly angles, chimneys, and unsightly 
corners, as there is certainly nothing that can be 
used with belter effect. Some, let us hope, 
from a mistaken notion of the character of the 
finest of evergreen climbers, tear it from the 
walls, and wc could cite instances of folly of this 
kind. But it neither promotes damp, dry rot, 
nor any other evils that are supposed to accrue 



Oldswinford Castle, Stourbridge. 


affected parts also with sulphur. Mildew in 
vineries is generally caused by draughts of cold 
air. Opening both top and bottom ventilators 
when the Vines are in bloom is the most frequent 
cause of mildew. If this be the case with 
“ Leopardstown’s ” Vines I should advise him 
to close the front ventilators for a time and keep 
the atmosphere inside the house as dry and as 
buoyant as possible, so as to avoid a stagnation. 
Sulphur sprinkled about the floor and border of 
the house will assist in driving away the mildew 
pest.—S. P. 

- Sulphur dissolved in water and applied 

with a brush to hot-water pipes will destroy 
mildew, but the pipes must be made so hot that 
the fumes will be strongly felt in the house ; it 
will in this condition destroy red-spider on the 
leaves as welL As the house is unheated the 
sulphur must be puffed upon the leaves with an 
appliance the seedsmen sell for the purpose. 
There are various kinds of sulphur dusters, but 
a good thing may be made by putting some in a 
muslin bag, and as the bag ia shaken the sulphur 
flies out in a fine dust on to the leaves where the 
mildew is. It will kill the parasite wherever it 
touches.—J. D. E. 


-In on unheated house dost the sulphur on the parts 

affected with mildew. In bod cases this is the best way of 
applying it. Where the atlaok is slight mix sulphur in 
water and syringe the Vines with it. Mix the sulphur 
with a small quantity of water first, and then fill up the 
pot with water. When the mildew is destroyed the 
sulphur can be waahed off with the syringe.—E. H. 


-Scatter the sulphur on slates or sheets of iron or 

tin, and place them where the sun shines full on them, 
and the house will soon bs filled with the mild fumes.— 
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from its use. The widespreading lawn in front 
of the house is another feature we are pleased to 
see, but would rather have had the mass of 
shrubs in front of one of the principal rooms 
removed ; it looks like a patch on a beautiful 
carpet, and hides a full view of the house. 
Travellers by rail to Worcester will have an 
excellent and picturesque glimpse of Oldswinford 
Castle between Stourbridge and the famous 
cathedral city. 


3959 —Carnations, &C — Young plants of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison produce quite as large 
flowers as the old plants if they are well estab¬ 
lished and grow under the same cultural con¬ 
ditions. The plan^ may have been poor weak 
things, and have not been long enough 
established in the flower pots. They should be 
well established in flower pots early in the 
autumn, and if good soil ia used and the plants 
are repotted into larger flower-pots in the spring, 
in a compost of good yellow loam three parts, 
one part decayed manure, cne part leaf-mould, 
and a good sprinkling of sand, the results will be 
highly satisfactory. J. D. E. 

-My experience of Carnations is that the young 

plants produce fewer bat decidedly finer blooms than the 
old. This holds good with many other perennials ; for 
instance, the year-old plant# of Delphinium formosum 
produce flowers at least half as large again as well estab¬ 
lished dumps.— A. O. Butler. 

3901.— Blood as manure —Blood is a powerful 
stimulant, but it does not mix well with water unless 
obtained quite fresh. Should be very much diluted. I 
have used it at the rate of one of blood to six of water for 
Vines, Tomatoes, and other things growing in borders, 

, but for pots lb should be still further diluted.—E. H. 


ORCHIDS 

THE TWO BUTTERFLY ORCHIDS 
(O. PAPILIO AND O. KRAMERIANUM). 
These two plants are called Butterfly Orchids, 
and they well maintain the appearance of those 
insects. My friend, “G. Hedley,” seems to be 
somewhat mixed in these matters, and he sends 
me what he calls “ the true Butterfly-flower,” 
but I must set him a little bit more straight 
than he appears to be in this matter, because the 
flower seut is O. Kramerianum, which, although 
one of the discoveries of thefamousPolishexplorer 
and oollector, Warscewicz, is not the original 
Butterfly Orchid, and, consequently, cannot be 
called the true plant, for 0. papilio was intro¬ 
duced into our gardens just upon seventy years 
ago from the Island of Trinidad, 1 believe. And 
although the plant may have become established 
in the woods of that island, I think it is open to 
very great doubt if it is really a native of that 
place, as I was told many years ago by a friend 
who travelled in Venezuela and Caraocas, and 
sent many Cattleyas and other Orohids from 
these regions, that he found many O. papilioa in 
the latter country, and who also told me that 
communications with the mainland and the 
Island of Trinidad were very frequent, and it, 
therefore, causes me to doubt if the plant is 
really indigenous to the island ; but if it is so or 
not does not detract in the least from the beauty 
of the Orchid. I must say that it really is 
one of the most beautiful forms of the 
flower which has come under my notice. 
Now I must say a few words about 
the management of these plants, and I know 
only of one other Orchid that can be associated 
with these, and that is the little 0. Limminghei, 
of which not much is known. The other 
members of this section of the genus have great 
attractions for the amateur Orchid growers, 
aud I have observed many to select good and 
brilliantly coloured forms with much keenness. 
Now the first kind named, O. papilio, requires a 
greater amount of heat than many plants from 
about the same latitude, and I have found them 
to succeed best when grown in the East Indian 
house, but they require a nice moist atmosphere, 
and I like to grow them upon a good-sized 
block of wood or in a shallow basket, and to 
keep it from being overloaded with mould about 
its roots the plants should always be hung in 
the sun, but do not let the sun, when too 
powerful, shine full upon it. The other species, 
0. Kramerianum, which my friend appears to be 
so proud of, I have always found to succeed best 
when grown a good bit cooler, and I have found 
it to thrive best until it has become established 
if treated to more shade than O. papilio, but 
this plant also is best when grown upon good- 
sized blocks of wood. Avoid the thin, cut-aown 
blocks which have become so very popular with 
a great many in the trade. 

Matt. Bramble. 


COMPARETTIA MACROPLECTRON. 
This very beautiful Columbian plant was intro¬ 
duced here by Messrs. Lowe and Co., of Clapton, 
some fifteen years ago, and now I have an excel¬ 
lently-coloured variety of it sent me from the 
West of England from “ M. J. T.,” asking me 
to say a few words about it? Well, I can say 
that it is a very free-flowering plant, and the 
flowers last a considerable time when they have 
expanded, and, moreover, that it is the largest- 
flowered kind in the family, so that I oannot 
say anything against the plant whatever. The 
plant usually flowers about the month of July, 
so that the specimen of “ M. J. T.” is flowering 
a month before its time, which, I suppose, how¬ 
ever, is caused by the earliness of the season. 
This plant grows upon trees in its native home. 
It is an evergreen, and it produces its drooping 
spike from the base of its small bulb, which 
usually bears a single leaf some 4 inches in 
length. The flowers are about 2 inches across, 
and of a beautiful soft rose-colour, spotted and 
tinged with rosy-purple. The best plan to grow 
the plants is to use for its accommodation small, 
shallow, earthenware pans, drained well, using 
soil some good peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss; but do not use much Boil about their 
roots, and this should be changed annually just 
before the plants begin to grow. They should 
be hung up in the full light; but they should 
not be exposed to the sunshine, bat a light 
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shade should always be in readiness to be run over 
them in the case of sunshine. They enjoy a 
moist atmosphere, and during the summer sea¬ 
son they od joy an abundance of water, and oven 
duriog the winter season this beautiful little 
pladt requires careful watching, and Bhould be 
kept just moist. A great mistake used to be 
made in the management of this pretty, and, 
for the most part, gay-coloured family of plants, 
by growing them in too hot a temperature ; but 
I have found them to succeed best and to flower 
freely when grown in an ordinary stove, and 
this plant in particular enjoys a cool tempera¬ 
ture and grows well enough if it is kept free 
from a little white scale which is apt to get down 
into the sheathing bases of the leaves, when if 
this is allowed to remain undisturbed, it will 
soon undermine the health of the Comparettias. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ROBBS. 

A HARDY WHITE ROSE. 

During the past three winters I have had a 
plant of a White Rose that has braved the cold 
weather unharmed on the north front of my 
house, where the sun never shines; and 
as I write, on the first of June, it is as vigorous 
and as full of flowers as ever I saw the same 
Rose in any other position. Its name is Mme. 
Plantier, an old Rose that, for fragrance and the 
purity of its colour, is not surpassed, if equalled 
by, any other, new or old. 1 do not wish to 
claim that I have discovered anythiug new in 
the behaviour of this Rose; its hardy character 
may perhaps be known to some people. I do, 
however, say that until the last two years I 
should have looked with suspicion upon the 
advioe had I seen it recommended for planting 
in a north aspect. There oould not be a colder 
position than the plant I refer to occupies. So 
that no one need fear to plant it for covering a 
north wall or fence, ana if they are fond of 
sweet-smelling Roses they will not forget it. 
By the way, there is another old Rose that has 
delighted many of my friends lately on account 
of its exquisite fragrance and delightfully- 
formed flower-buds. I allude to Blairi No. 2. 
The colour is pink, and it does well for oovering 
low walls, or as a standard, if not hapd pruned. 
_ J. C. C. 

3973.— Mareohal Niel Rose in a 
Vinery. —I can only suppose the reason that 
your plant did not flower was the wood was 
insuflioiently matured. When growing on the 
back wall of a vinery the dense shade afforded 
by the Vines in such a late house as yours would 
preclude an early ripening. Probably, too, you 
started fire-heat late in the autumn to assist in 
finishing off the Grapes. If so, you naturally 
kept the sap in the Rose on the move more or 
less all the winter. The strong growing Roses 
all want a short period of complete rest. I 
would advise your letting the plant grow at 
will, and trust to its getting better ripened 
owing to such an early start.—P. U. 

— When you better understand the 
behaviour of this Rose, you will not regret that 
your plant did not flower this year. Had it 
dons so it would not have made the long shoots 
of which you speak. If you can get the growth 
it is now making well iipened you will get a 
flower at every joint the whole length of these 
shoots next spring. From this you will learn 
^hat the young shoots should not be cut off. 1 
km afraid, however, that you will have some 
diifijulty in ripening the growth, as unripe 
wool was the cause of its not flowering this 
season. The same thing so often happens when 
the growth of this Rose is trained on the back 
wall of a vinery that I never recommend it being 
so trained. A good deal, however, depends on 
the amount of light that reaches it.— J. C. C. 

3975.— Roses, dec., in a greenhouse.— 
As you want Roses for coat-flowers only, I would 
discard both La Franoe and Star of Waltham 
Replaoe the former with Mme. Falcot, and tht 
latter with General Jacqueminot. These art 
really good. Here are a few more good varietie* 
that are not climbers : Niphetos, Anna Ollivier 
Hom&re, Luciole, Safrano, Sunset, Innocent* 
Pirola, Mme. Hoste, and Perle des Jardins 
If you have a back wall it would be beat to use 
a climber. In that case William Allan Richard¬ 
son or LTddal should answer your purpose 
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admirably. Purchase them in pots, and pot on 
according as your judgment guides you—say, 
every two years after they have attained to a 
10-inch pot. The health and size of the plant 
must be taken into consideration, and it is not 
safe or easy to lay down a hard-and-fast rule. 
Do not shake the soil from the roots. Remove 
the bottom crocks, also any loose soil, and as 
much from around the crown of the plant as is 
possible without disturbing many of the roots. 
No ; it is not essential to have yellow-loam. 
This is excellent, certainly, but difficult to pro¬ 
cure. Almost any good loamy soil containing a 
fair mixture of decayed vegetable matter and 
dung will do as well. A cold frame, such as 
you suggest, is the best place of all to winter 
them in. Bring in the most forward first, but 
in such a small structure I would use them in 
one batch, and as the varieties I have named 
oontinue to bloom in sucoessional crops I think 
you will find that a much better plan in your 
case. Prune at the end of November; stand 
them in the frame to keep them there until the 
middle of January. They will then be swelling 
out, and come on rapidly when introduced to 
heat. Your house is very small for miscellaneous 

lants, and Roses will need a lot of attention to 

eep them free from insect pests under such 
circumstances.—P. U. 

3966 — Marechal Niel Rose in a green¬ 
house. —You are treating you; Rose very well 
indeed, and may continue on the same lines for 
some time to come. Confine the new growths 
to three shoots, and get these as strong as 
possible; you can soon see which are going to 
grow away the strongest. By the end of Sep¬ 
tember let your plant have as much air as 
possible. This should not be difficult, because 
your house will be comparatively empty until 
suoh subjects as Azaleas, Bouvardias, Ac., are 
housed again from the open. If you can secure 
wood fairly well matured you may be certain of 
a good crop next season.—P. U. 

- I do not see that your treatment can be 

improved upon, and I should say you are likely 
to reap a full measure of success with this Rose. 
Seeing that it has made good growth already, 
continue to give manure-water in dry weather up 
to the end of August. The young shoots should be 
trained to wipes, whioh should be about 9 inches 
apart and 1 foot from the glass. Before winter 
sets in you must protect that part of the stem 
that is outside the house. This is best done by 
wrapping some haybands round it. The surface 
of the border should also be covered in the 
winter 3 inches thick with long dry litter or 
tree-leaves. You may leavfl the shoots their 
whole length or cut off the soft-green tops about 
the end of November.—J. C. C. 

The Hybrid Perpetual Bose.— I have 
been sometimes asked to define a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Rose—to say what it is ana where it 
comes from. This is a very natural question, 
as it is more largely grown than any other 
section, although the Tea scented flowers are 
strong rivals in popularity. It may interest 
readers of Gardening to know that Mr. Wm. 
Paul, of Waltham Cross, in his lately-pub- 
lished “Contributions to Horticultural Litera¬ 
ture, 1843 1892,” mentions: “I do not think 
it is possible to say when the first Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Rcae sprang into existence. It is much 
easier to speak as to the origin of the group. It 
is descended from the Four Seasons^ Rose (R. 
damascene}, through the Damask Perpetual on 
the one side and the Gallica, Hybrid China, 
Bourbon, and almost every other group on the 
other side. If we go back to the year 1812, 
when the Rose du Roi was raised in the garden 
of St. Cloud, near Paris, we shall find in that 
variety a marked divergence from all pre-exist¬ 
ing kinds, and the compilers of catalogues of 
that day must have been puzzled where to place 
it. Apparently a hybrid between the Damask 
Perpetual and the Gallica, it was grouped with 
the former because it produced flowers in the 
autumn. M. Vibert’s catalogue of 1820 offers 
eleven varieties of Four Season Roses, among 
whioh is Palmyre, raised in 1817, and following, 
except in point of colour, the Rose du Roi. 
Then and later on a few others might have 
been called Hybrid Perpetuals. In 1844 was 

{ mblished ‘La Rose, &o., by J. L. A. Loise- 
eur Deslongchampes, in which * Roses Per- 
petuelles re montan tes’ figure as a separate 
group by the aide of Damask Perpetuals. These 
and others form the Hybrid Perpetral of 


the English catalogues.” Thus in a nutshell is 
given a brief outline of the beginning of the 
splendid race of flowers that attract thousands 
to the Rose shows held throughout the length 
and breadth of England.—C. T. 


FRUIT. 

3957.— Fruit-trees and insects. —First 
go over the trees and take off a few of the badly 
attacked shoots and leaves, and then dust the 
affected parts with Tobacco-powder. Syringe 
with soapsuds or soft-soap and water in twenty- 
four hours after the Tobacco-powder has been 
used. This will clear off a good many of the 
insects, but not all. Repeat the Tobacco-powder 
dressing and syringing until the trees are quite 
clear. There is no better or cheaper way of 
cleansing fruit-trees.—E. H. 

-If you had mentioned the name of the 

insects that you say spoil your fruit, one might 
have helped you with some useful advice. It 
seems to me that it is woodlice that eat your 
Aprioets, Peaches, and Nectarines. These break 
the skins, and then ants follow them in their 
work of destruction. If it is woodlice vou will 
find them in the crevices of the wall, from 
which they should be dislodged. Hollow Bean¬ 
stalks placed amongst the branches will afford 
these insects shelter, and if the stalks are exam¬ 
ined once a day you will be able to kill a good 
many of your enemies.—J. C. G. 

- I presume the foliage is attacked mainly 

by the aphis family. This pest is the most 
troublesome this year, and decidedly the worst 
to get rid of. Syringe the trees in the evening 
with the following mixture, thoroughly wetting 
every part, and well wash the foliage the next 
morning with clear water. Well soak 21b 
Tobacco-paper in hot water, pouring off the 
liquid several times to extract all the strength 
from the paper. Dissolve 3 lb. soft-soap in not 
water to the ingredients named, add 40 gallons 
clear water, apply with a fine-rosed syringe in 
preference to the ordinary rose, with a view to 
economising the mixture. If used at a low tem¬ 
perature of 90 degs., it is more effective than 
when used cold.—-8. P. 

3972.-7 reatment of a Cherry-tree.— 
The tree is making growth too fast; it needs 
root-pruning to check its progress. At the end 
of September is the best time for this treatment 
to be carried out. Dig out a trench 1 foot wide 
all round the tree 4 feet away from the stem, 
and as deep as roots are found, cutting all off 
that are come in contact with. This will have 
the effect of inducing fibrous roots to be made, 
which are really the feeders of the tree. Long 
fibreless roots only tend to luxuriant growth, 
and as this cannot ripen thoroughly the tree 
cannot produce a crop of fruit. Maturation of 
the wood is of the first importance in all fruit 
cultivation, and without it no hardy fruit can 
be a success. Do not allow the shoots to over¬ 
crowd each other, but give all space to mature 
in the autumn. Nothing less than 6 inches 
ought to be allowed for new growths. Do not 
give manure in any form to the tree as it is too 
luxuriant already, but if there is any suspicion 
of the roots being dry, give them a thorough 
soaking of clear water. Remove all suckers 
from the base as fast as they show above the 
surface. When root-pruning in the autumn, if 
no roots are found within 6 inches of the surface, 
the soil ought to be removed and the roots 
lifted, so that they have the benefit of warmth 
from the sun.—S. P. 

Strawberry “ Noble.”— This would be 
indeed a fine variety, “ barring the flavour,” as 
expressed by “ B. C. R.,” in Gardening, p. 212, 
but it is precisely flavour that one wants. I do 
nob care whether a plant is phenomenally pro¬ 
ductive, vigorous, and with large, handsome 
fruit; if it does not possess fine flavour it is 
comparatively valueless. I have just tasted 
some fruits of this variety, but they were far 
from satisfactory—watery, and without the true 
Strawberry flavour that one gets in British 
Queen, for instance, or even President. Noble is 
early, and to be got under circumstances quite 
against other kinds, but flavour is certainly the 
more important consideration. Perhaps Mr. 
Laxton, who, I believe, is the raiser, will in 
time raise other Strawberries with all the good 
qualities nf Noble, and of brisk, pleasant 
flavour?—0. T. 
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TRaaa and shrubs. 

THE MAGNOLIAB. 

There are about a score species of Magnolias 
known to botanists, and all but some half-do/.en 
or so are in cultivation in this oountry. The 
head-quarters of the genus are in China and 
Japan, a few are peculiar to the Himalayan 
region, and a few more to North America. All 
are handsome and desirable trees or shrubs ; 
some, indeed, may be olassed with confidence 
amongst the moat beautiful objects to be met 
with in the gardens of temperate olimates. A 
glance at the accompanying engraving, repre¬ 
senting a very fine specimen of the Yulan (Mag¬ 
nolia conspicua) of China and Japan, will show 
what glorious effects may be obtained in spring 
in the South of England, at any 
rate, by its use. It is true 
enough, unfortunately, that 
frosts sometimes injure the 
flowers, and change their snowy 
whiteness into an unsightly 
brown. Perhaps the reason 
that this Magnolia and its allies 
are not more frequently met 
with in gardens is owing to the 
fact of their not transplanting 
readily. The best results ob¬ 
tain if the plants are procured 
and planted just as growth be¬ 
gins in spring. The fleshy roots 
when injured rot rapidly, and 
when autumn planting has been 
practised, very many indi¬ 
viduals succumb to the ordeal, 
those that do not do so outright 
often struggling on in a pitiful 
plight for years. A little cate 
in transplanting in spring, in 
sheltering with mats from dry 
winds or hot sun, and in syring¬ 
ing the wood to prevent shrivel¬ 
ling until the plants are 
thoroughly established, would 
do much to prove that the Mag¬ 
nolias can be planted with every 
prospect of success. Some 
species occasionally ripen seed 
freely in this country, and it is 
well worth while to sow this 
seed at once. If dried and 
kept like other seeds until the 
following season, all chance of 
germination will have passed. 

All the species of the natural 
order Magnoliaceie have seeds 
which retain their vitality but a 
very limited period. 

M. acuminata (the Cucum¬ 
ber-tree of the United States) 
makes a noble specimen when 
planted singly in the park or 
pleasure ground. It is decid¬ 
uous, the leaves varying from 
5 inches to 1 foot in length, and 
glaucous green, the flowers yel¬ 
low-tinged, bell-shaped, and 
■lightly fragrant. There are 
fine examples of this tree at 
Kew, in the gardens of Syon 
House, Claremont, Ac. In its 
native habitats it attains a 
height of from 60 feet to 90 feet, 
with a trunk from 2 feet to 
4 feet in diameter. The Yellow 
Cucumber-tree (M. cordata) is 
regarded by Professor C. S. Sar¬ 
gent in his magnificent work, “ The Sylva of 
North America,” as a variety of M. acuminata. 
It is a rare plant in a wild state, as it does not 
appear to have been collected since Michaux 
found it in Georgia. 

M. Campbblli, one of the most gorgeous of 
Indian forest trees, has not fulfilled the expecta¬ 
tions of those who took so muoh trouble in in¬ 
troducing the species to British gardens. In a 
wild state it attains a height of 150 feet, and 
the fragrant flowers, varying from deep-rose to 
crimson, are produced before the leaves appear. 
Probably the finest specimen in the British 
Islands is the one at Lakelands, near Cork, 
whioh ten years ago was 35 feet high. Perhaps 
Mr. Gumbleton would be good enough to inform 
us what progress the tree has made since then. 
In 1884 it flowered for the first time, and a figure 
was prepared for the Botanical Magazijie from 
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material forwarded to Kew by the late Mr. 
Crawfurd. Considering the beauty of M. Carnp- 
belli, it would appear worth while to treat it as a 
wall plant against some high building in a warm, 
sunny position. As it occurs in a wild state 
along the outer Himalayas, at elevations of from 
800 feet to 1,000 feet above sea-level, there 
seems every probability that the treatment sug¬ 
gested would prove successful. 

M. conspicua.— In its typical form this has 
snowy-white flowers, which are produced in the 
greatest profusion in the latter part of April and 
beginning of May. Splendid specimens of this 
beautiful Chinese and Japanese tree are to be 
seen at Gunnersbury House, Syon House, Kew, 
Ac. M. Yulan and M. precia are names under 
which this is found in some books and gardens. 
Several hybrid forms between this species and 


» Botanical Magazine 
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Ol'R Rradkrs* Ii Lustrations : The Yulan (Magnolia conapicua) in the garden at 
Ounnervhury House Engraved f or Qar prxiwo Ilu bthatkd frtm a photograph 
tent by Mr. J. Hudson. if ■ 


M. obovata occur in gardens : of two of these, 
M. Lenoc and M. Soulangeana nigra, coloured 
plates have been published in the Garden. M. 
Soulangeana has flowers similar in shape and 
size to those of typical M. conspicua, but they 
ate deeply tinged with red; M. Soulangeana 
nigra has dark, plum-coloured flowers. Both 
these bloom a weelc or ten days later than the 
type. Other seedling forms or slight varieties 
of the Yulan are M. Alexandrine, M. cyathi- 
formis, M. specioia, M. spectabilis, M. superba, 
M. tr iumphal s, and M. Yulan grand is. 

M. Fraseri, a native of the Southern United 
States, is easily recognised by its light green 
spathulate leaves, aurioled at the base ; they 
each measure about 8 inches or 1 foot in length, 
and about 3 inches or 4 inches across at the 
widest part. The flowers, each of which 
measures 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter, are 


creamy-white in colour, and are produced later 
than those of any other cultivated species. In 
a wild state the tree attains a height of from 
30 feet to 50 feet. 

M. olauca, the Laurel Magnolia or Sweet 
Bay of the Eastern United States, is a delight¬ 
ful sub-evergreen shrub, with oblong or oval 
leathery leaves, bluish-green above and silvery 
below. The flowers are globular in shape, 
very fragrant, opening of a rich cream colour, 
and gradually acquiring a pale-apricot tint with 
age. In a wild state this species oocurs in 
swamps, and attains a height of 20 feet. A 
large flowered form (M. Thompsoniana) origi¬ 
nated, according to Loudon, about eighty years 
ago in the nursery of a Mr. Thompson at Mile- 
end. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine as 
M. glauca var. major, and in other publications. 

By far the most faithful and 
characteristic representation, 
however, is given in Gardtn 
and Forest for 1888. Professor 
Sargent there says : •• It has 
been considered a large- 
flowered variety of M. glauca, 
and by some authors a hybrid 
between M. glauca and M. um¬ 
brella. It is probable that the 
latter supposition is correct, as, 
although the leaves of M. 
Thompsoniana cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from those produced 
cn a vigorous plant of M. 
glauca, the leaf buds are quite 
glabrous and destitute of the 
silky hairs which cover those of 
that species, while the broad, 
strap-shaped reflexed sepals and 
obovate-oDlong petals, con¬ 
tracted into a narrow claw, dis¬ 
tinctly belong to M. umbrella ; 
the flowers, rather more than 
6 inches across when fully ex¬ 
panded, being intermediate in 
size between those of the two 
species. They have, on the 
other hand, the delicious fra¬ 
grance peculiar to those of M. 
glauca. So far as I know, M. 
Thompsoniana does not produce 
ft nit, and it is a curious fact 
that it is much less hardy than 
either of its supposed parents, 
suffering here always unless 
carefully protected in winter, 
and rarely rising above the 
size of a small bush, although 
Loudon. . . . speaks of trees at 
Mile-end more than 20 feethigh. 
I shall be glad to see fruit of 
this plant, and to learn if it 
grows more vigorously in Europe 
than it does in this country.” 

M. orandiflora, the great 
Laurel Magnolia of the South¬ 
ern United States, is in England 
best treated as a wall plant; 
under these conditions it thrives 
well and flowers freely. In 
order to form some idea of the 
beauty of this species it is 
necessary to see it in large 
*3 mmetrical, stately trees in the 
West of France, Ac., where 
climatic conditions obtain which 
more nearly approach those of 
its native habitats. In Bar- 
tram’s Travels. that enthusias¬ 
tic lover of Natt re exclaims: 
“ Behold yon promontory, projecting far into 
the great river, beyond the still lagoon, half-a- 
mile distant from me : What a magnificent grove 
arises on its banks ! How glorious the Pslm ! 
How majestically stands the Laurel, its head 
forming a perfect cone ! Its dark-green folisge 
seems silvered over with milk-white flowers. 
They are so large as to be distinctly visible at 
the distance of a mile or more. The Laurel 
Magnolias that grow on this river are the 
tallest and most beautiful that I have anywhere 
seen, unless we except those which stand cn the 

banks of the Mississippi..Their usual 

size is about 100 feet, and some greatly exceed 
that. The trunk is perfectly erect, rising in 
the form of a beautiful column, and support¬ 
ing a head like an obtuie cone.” 

In the Garden , Yol. II., page 205, there is a 
fine illustration of the “ Magnolia grandiflora at 
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Home.” Professor Sargent, in his “ Sylva of 
North America/’ adopts the name of M. foetida 
for this species. In Garden and Forest for 1889, 
one writer urges the claims of this species as the 
national flower, and states that it “ was among 
the favourite trees, if not the especial one of 
Washington. An imposing specimen over 
75 feet high, known to have been planted by his 
own hands, still flourishes at Mount Vernon, 
and every year, since this modern Mecca has 
been accessible to the public, each fallen petal 
of its faded blossoms, every glossy leaf of its 
rich foliage, and every seed that drops from 
its fruit-pods, have been carried away as precious 
souvenirs by the visitors to that hallowed 
spot” 

M. hypo lexica. —So far as we have been able 
to ascertain, the only figure of this beantifnl 
species (excepting one in a Japanese publication 
which is not easily accessible) is in Garden and 
Forest , Vol. I., page 305. From an economic 
standpoint M. hypoleuca is perhaps the most 
important of all the Magnolias; the wood is 
straight grained, easily worked, and dull yellow- 
grey in colour. It is the wood commonly used 
by the Japanese in the manufacture of objects to 
be lacquered ; it is preferred for sword sheaths, 
and the charcoal made from it is used for 
polishing lao. In the southern part of Yesso it 
is abundant in the forests, and forms fine trees 
60 feet or more in height, with a trunk diameter 
of 2 feet. The leaves are broadly obovate, a foot 
or more long, and 6 inches or 7 inohes wide, 
dark-green 8/ 4 smooth above, and clothed with 
white hairs beneath. The flowers are creamy- 
white in colour, deliciously fragrant, and when 
fully expanded measure 6 inches or 7 inches 
across, the brilliant scarlet filaments forming a 
striking contrast to the petals. There are no 
large specimens as yet in this country, bat as the 
species thrives well in the North-eastern United 
States, it is fair to assume that it will do well 
in Britain. 

M. Kobus, a Japanese species, grown in the 
United States under the name of M. Thurberi, 
is as yet very uncommon in this country, and we 
have not yet seen it in flower. In habit it 
seems to approach dwarf-growing forms of M 
conspicua. 

M. macrophylla. —This, unfortunately some¬ 
what tender in a young state, is worth growing 
simply for its beautiful leaves, which are green 
above and clothed with white hairs beneath ; 
they attain a length of upwards of 3 feet. The 
open bell-shaped fragrant flowers are white, 
with a purple blotch at the base of the inner 
petals, and measure 8 inches or 10 inches across. 
In'its native habitats, the Southern United 
States, it forms a tree from 20 feet to 40 feet in 
height, with a trunk rarely exceeding a foot in 
diameter. 

M. orovata is a native of China; in Japan it 
only occurs in cultivation. It is a dwarf-grow¬ 
ing buBh, perfectly hardy in the South of Eng¬ 
land, and bears freely its purple, sweet-scented 
flowers, though not in the same profusion as are 
those of the white-flowered M. conspicua. This 
Bpecies has a number of synonyms. Amongst 
tnese are the following, which are the most fre 
quently met with in books and nursery cata¬ 
logues : M. discolor, M. denudata, M. liliflora, 
mT purpurea, Talauma Sieboldi, Ac. There are 
several varieties, but these differ so slightly 
from each other and from the type, that descrip¬ 
tions without good coloured figures would be 
next to useless. The best are Borreri, angusti- 
folia, and erubescens. 

M. stbllata.— An excellent coloured plate of 
this very beautiful Japanese shrub was published 
in the Garden in June, 1878, under the name of 
M. Halleana. This species is the earliest of the 
Magnolias to flower, and it should be extensively 

g rown for the beauty of its starry-white 
owers. A variety with blush-coloured flowers, 
sent from Japan by Mr. Maries, has not yet 
been sent out by Messrs. Veitch, but it grows 
freely in their Coombe Wood Nurseries, and 
will doubtless become as great a favourite as 
the type. Both are dwan-growing deciduous 
shrubs. 

M. tripetala, a native of the Southern 
United States, has large, slightly-scented white 
flowers, from 5 inohes to 8 inches across, and 
obovate-lanceolate leaves from 1 foot to 3 feet 
in length; in a wild state the trees rarely 
exceeds 40 feet in height. Philip Miller was 
the first to introduce this fine species to British 


gardens. Other names for it are M. umbrella 
and M. frondosa. 

M. Watson i. — A coloured plate of this very 
beautiful Japanese species was published in the 
Garden in December, 1883, under the name of 
M. parviflora ; at that time it had not flowered 
in British gardens. It is quite hardy. It has 
large, creamy-white, fragrant flowers, with 
petals of great substance and deep-red filaments, 
which add materially to the beauty of the blos¬ 
soms. The true M. parviflora is probably not 
in cultivation in Britain. N. 
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WHITE AZALEA INDICA AT 
COOLHURST. 

There are few plants or shrubs in onr gardens 
that will produoe such an intensely white mass 
of blossoms as this ; consequently, the effect 
which it creates when seen flowering as shown 
in the engraving on p. 223, is to a great extent 
different from most of the things usually met 
with. Few plants give so little trouble when 
once established, and even though the late 
frosts may now and again spoil the beauty of 
the flowers, yet in the intervening years it is 
something to be grateful for. I have before 
this called attention to its habit of growth 
when planted out and left alone, not much 
more than 3 feet or 4 feet in height, dense- 
growing and spreading, neither suggestive of a 
white umbrella lined with green nor of a 
gigantic sugar-loaf which has been packed in 
coloured wrapper, as some of the much-praised 
inhabitants of the Azalea-house usually are. 
The engraving shows part of a bush 10 feet 
across with a shadow thrown over the upper 
part by a tree of Magnolia aouminata, which 
grows at the side. On the south-east is a large 
clump of Rhododendrons, Ac , completely cut¬ 
ting off the morning sun, and behind it are 
Hollies, Rhododendrons, and Spirma flagellifor- 
mis. This, perhaps, may give some idea of the 
position it occupies and apparently is satisfied 
with—namely, shelter from cool winds and too 
fierce a sun on the flowers or on the roots. Any¬ 
one who intends to plant this Azalea should re¬ 
member that it flowers naturally at a time when 
there may still be late frosts and cold winds 
hovering about, and that it would be a mistaken 
kindness to choose any place, such as under a 
south wall, which would tend to make the 
blossoms open earlier in the season. We have 
some plants under a north wall whioh do admir¬ 
ably, out they seem to like association with other 
things, and not to be spotted out by themselves 
in the open. The variety which does best here 
is the old typical white. Overgrown plants of 
other colours from the greenhouse have been 
turned out sometimes, but they do not seem so 
v or produce so good an effect. I cannot 
but think that a good race of hardy sorts might 
be raised either by hybridisation with some 
other species or by careful selection of Bturdy 
growers. It would be worth while, as the effect 
produced by Azalea indica is far more distinct 
from that of mollis or any similar variety than 
one might expect. The photograph from which 
the engraving is made was taken last year, not 
because the bush was flowering more freely than 
usual, but because an opportunity presented 
itself by the kindness of a worthy friend. 

_C. R. S. D, 

3952.— Hvergfreens under Limes.— I 
am afraid you will not get Evergreens to grow 
under Lime-trees if the latter are already estab¬ 
lished in the soil. The case would be different 
if the trees and the Evergreens were planted at 
the same time. The Common Laurel is the only 
subject likely to suit you ; even for that you 
ought to put a foot in depth of good soil over 
the border to plant them in. If you would be 
content with shrubs of a lower stature you would 
be more likely to succeed with such Evergreens 
as Aucuba, Green Holly, Box, Yew, and Euony 
mus.—J. C. C. 

-There is nothing so good as Common 

Laurels for planting under trees where an ever¬ 
green growth is required. It would be useless, 
however, to plant even Common Laurels if the 
site was not well prepared for them. For every 
tree a hole 2 feet wide and 18 inohes deep should 
be taken out, thoroughly breaking up the bot¬ 
tom of the hole. Add manure freely when 
planting, and mulch the surface afterwards with 
partly-decayed manure, not only to keep the 
roots warm during the winter, but cool in the 


summer, and to prevent the evaporation of 
moisture. Early in October is the best time to 
plant, the roots then have time to make a start 
before severe weather sets in, especially the 
cutting winds of March.—8. P. 

— Hollies would make a splendid background, but 
would be a long time in growing to the height of 10 Met. 
If the Limes are not crowded, the Lawson depress or 
Thuja gigantea might do. Portugal Laurels or Evergreen 
Oaks mil also be suitable.-E. H. 

-Hollies, Fir-trees, and Privet will answer your 

purpose; but you must not expect them to grow to the 
height of 10 feet in one year, or to leave off growing whfeft 
they attain that height—A. G. Butlrr. 

3963.— Shrubs near a drive —If the 
shrubs have much over-grown the drive they 
should be cut back iu the spring, about the end 
of March—that is to say, if you have to out back 
to the old hard wood. But if a slight trimming 
will get them back sufficiently they may be dealt 
with at once. Whether you cut back the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons little or much it will certainly prevent 
their flowering the next year. The syringe can 
be dealt with at the same time and in the same 
way as the others. As a rule, it is better to do 
such work in the spring.—J. C. C. 

3971.— Caterpillars in a shrubbery.— 
I 'am afraid you cannot get rid of the cater¬ 
pillars other than by hand-picking, no ordinary 
syringing will do any good, as the water will 
not penetrate the web. I fancy a smouldering 
fire made up under the trees which will give off an 
obnoxious smoke would be more likely to pene¬ 
trate the rolled-up webs and dislodge the insects. 
The plant yon allude to must be, I think, the 
Spindle-tree (Euonymus europseus); in some 
districts this is also called Squer-wood. 
Although a native, it is a very pretty tree in 
early winter.—J. C. O. 

— The caterpillars are doubtless, from your 
description, those of the Lackey-moth, and half 
the battle in dealing with Buch pests is to 
destroy the eggs that circle the young branches. 
You can see them iu the spring, and then is the 
beet time for action. I should give the bush a 
thorough syringing with p&rafna, say, an ordi¬ 
nary wineglasaful mixed into about five gallons of 
water. It is necessary to thoroughly dilute the 
paraffin, and I think this will be proved a 
remedy; but possibly the caterpillars have by 
this time devoured the leaves. This is the pest 
that proves so mischievous to Hawthorns, and 
also the Apple. A quick way is to handpick 
them, dropping the webs into hot water; but 
this is not, of course, so cleanly a process as 
syringing.—C. T. 


3925. —Gardening for profit.— Presum¬ 
ing that you intend to dispose of the produoe in 
the neighbourhood, you must in the first place 
make yourself acquainted with its requirements. 
Vegetables of all kinds are, of oourse, in demand ; 
fruits are sure to be wanted, and vou cannot err 
in planting a good breadth of such Strawberries 
as Noble (early), Paxton (main crop), and 
Marshal McMahon for late bearing. Black 
Currants are always wanted for preserving. I 
should also grow some of the best hardy flowers 
for cutting, such as Pinks, Carnations, Rosea, 
Cornflowers, Pyrethrums, Perennial Asters, Ac. 
The profit per acre will depend on the cnltnrs 
and prices obtainable.—J. C. B. 

Gathering flowers.— There is a right 
and wrong way of gathering flowers. As a rule, 
they should be gathered before fully expanded, 
especially in the oaee of such things as the Iris, 
which, when picked quite in the bud state, open 
perfectly in water, and the same remark applies 
to the Paeony, not a very likely flower from its 
aspect to open in water. Cub the flowers of ell 
plants early in the morning when the dew is 
upon them, as if picked in the midday, when 
dried by the sun, they soon fade in the house. 
Always keep the water constantly changed, and 
remove a little bit of stem each day. Avoid 
crushing them in any way, and though a good 
bowlful is attractive, there is no need to press 
the flowers close together so as to bruise thbta. 
They will keep fresh longer in a cool room than in 
one that is hot, dry, and lit up at night with 
gas. These few hints may be of use at thfk 
season, as the garden is now gay with colours, 
and everyone tries to have flowers in the vases. 
Sometimes they are purchased in the market, 
and it is wise to avoid the expanded flowers. 
Buy those that look fresh, even if not fully 
open.—V. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PLANTAIN LILY. 

For gardens in general, whether small or large, 
and especially those near large towns, where it 
is difficult to get anything to grow satisfactorily, 
the Plaintain Lily or Funkia is of great service. 
It withstands with impunity the trials of town- 
life, and their fine foliage is always a pleasure 
to look at. I remember two specimens of 
F. ovata that stood for years in a garden at 
Islington, and increased in beauty each season, 
although very little trouble was taken with 
them in the way of culture. The leaves were 
kept sponged occasionally and the plants kept 
well watered, a necessary thing in a hot and 
dusty forecourt. The flowers are not so note- 
worthy as the leaves, and the finest kind is 
F. grandiflora, on which several notes have 
recently appeared in Gardening. The Funkias 
are natives of Japan, and good, bold groups are 
made of them in some of the London parks, 


of note, the leaves being well marked, not spotty 
or blotched, a very objectionable type of leaf¬ 
colouring. F. Fortunei reminds one strongly of 
F. Sieboldi, and is strong in growth, whilst the 
leaves are glaucous in colour, and very pleasing 
Of course, one does not want a large collection 
of Plantain Lilies in a garden, and there is F 
subcordata and F. lancifolia. Of the latter 
there are several very good variegated kinds, 
such as undulata variegata and albo variegata, 
which are very pleasing in pots. A few of these 
plants in a greenhouse are an attraction, making 

{ ;ood tufts of foliage, and they look well in the 
ower parts of the rock garden. It is difficult 
to know why the Funkias are not more grown 
in small gardens. They are not well grown, I 
think, but when in gardens it is found difficult 
to get plants to grow well. The Funkias should 
be thought of F. ovata or F. Sieboldi to begin 
with. They require ordinary soiL C. T. 

3950 —Unproductive border—If the 

border could be broken up and the soil improved 


Tin* White Indian Azalea in a wood at Cuolhuret. (See pave 222.) 


whete they make fine features, as the foliage, 
whilst broad, is of a charming glaucous colour, 
with a delightful silvery tint. Then there 
is the additional feature of the flowers, which 
vary from white to soft-lilac. The Funkias, 
especially the better variegated kinds, are useful 
to make edgings to large beds, and their hardi¬ 
hood is such that if there is no greenhouse or 
even garden, merely a backyard, the plant may 
be grown to perfection. A very fine lcind is F. 
Sieboldi, which will grow between 2 feet and 
3 feet in height, and the cordate, silvery leaves 
are very broad. The flowers are very tender 
lilac in colour, and carried in tall spikes. Of 
this, as of most of the other kinds, there is a 
variegated variety, which has the broad leaves 
edged with a yellow colour. One of the best 
kinds is F. ovata, and may be recommended, as 
the growth is unusually robust, therefore it is 
better adapted for town gardens than the others. 
The leaves are large, ovate in shaoe, as 
suggested by the name, and of a good shade of 
green in colour, whilst the flowers are very 
pleasing, being of quite a lilac tone. F. 
ovata variegata is worth growing for its 
distinct variegation, and the variegated 
forms of the Plantain Lily are for the most part 


haidy bulbs might be planted in autumn. Rose 
of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum) would do, and 
so would the Periwinkles (the small-leaved 
variegated kinds make a pretty mass), Woodruffs, 
Anchusa italica. Foxgloves, Honesty (Lunaria 
biennis), Rudbeckia Newmani, Lupinus poly- 
phyllua, Harpalium rigidum, and some of the 
hardiest P.-eonies would do if the soil is trencht d 
up and made suitable.—E. H. 

- Your border is certainly not an ideal 

spot for flowers, but you may make it more 
suitable for plants by making it up with some 
good loamy soil, which will improve matters 
somewhat. If it is not too Bhady yon might 
grow hardy Ferns of many kinds, as they like 
a shady position if not too dense, and in ligl t 
shade also will succeed well the Spanish Squill*, 
Anemones of many kinds, the beautiful van- - 
ties of A. nemoroea—in particular Solomon 1 * 
Seal, a very graceful, hardy plaut, with slender 
stems of white flowers; Winter Aconite, Fox¬ 
gloves, which look very handsome in full 
bloom, whilst the leaves are attractive ; 
Daffodils, Day Lilies, the tall and ele¬ 
gant Polygonum cuspid&tum, Ivies in variety 
(which may be pegged down on the sur¬ 
face of the soil), Lily of the Valley, Irises, 


Asphodelus lutens, Violets, Snowdrops, and 
manv of the spring-flowering bulbs. A large 
number of things would grow in partial shade 
if the soil is fairly moist and of a substantial 
character. Bnt stones will not support life, ex¬ 
cept a few weeds that one does not care for. If 
the ground is good and kept moist, not overrun 
with Laurels, you might make an interesting 
spot of this border. ^ The Christmas Rose would 
succeed, and this is a host in itself, with its 
many charming varieties, whilst you could also 
have several kinds of Primroses, good, brightly- 
coloured forms ; but you must remember that 
this cannot be attained if the soil is hot, dry, 
and the border absolutely covered in with trees. 
—C. T. 

■-The best thing yon could do would be to throw the 

toll out against a coarse sieve, and thus get the largest 
•tones out of it. As it is, you can grow Solomon’s Seal, 
German Iris, Bracken (if planted in a little peat), and 
various Scone crops ; but if you get rid of the larger stones 
many other things will do w#U in it.—A. G. Butlkr. 

3948.— Good lawns.— To have a good lawn 
you must first have a good soil from 9 inches to 
1 foot in depth. Having secured a good soil, the 
next thing to do is to get turf with a fine herb¬ 
age and to lay it down in a proper manner, or, 
after the land is well prepared, you may sow 
Grass seeds in the spring. In either case coarse 
Grass and weeds must be weeded out, but first 
bear in mind you cannot have a lawn that will 
appear in good condition in all sorts of weather 
without a pretty good depth of rich soil on the 
surface. Such weeds as Plantains and Dande¬ 
lions should be first dug out and the hole so 
made filled np with petroleum, which is just as 
effectual as using any kind of poisonous acids, 
without the attendant risk. In every case 
where the Grass is thin owing to the poverty of 
the soil, a good dressing of rolten-mannre laid 
on in November will do much good. —J. C. C. 

- After repeated trials with variou* 

suggested remedies I find that digging up the 
weeds by the roots in the easiest way is the best 
plan. Fill up the holes caused by the weeds 
with fine soil, in which at the time drop a few 
seeds of suckling Clover ; this quickly germinates 
and makes green the bare patches. If the lawn is 
infested with Mom, scratch the surface with an 
iron-toothed rake, sow on wood-ashes, soil, and 
lime, two parts of the former to one each of the 
latter. Cut the Grass weekly with a lawn- 
mower and roll it down as often as possible when 
the weather is favourable. Lawns are like gravel 
piths—they cannot have too much rolliDg, pro¬ 
vided it is done at the right moment—directly 
after rain.—S. P. 

- To get a good lawn, the ground must be 

thoroughly well drained and the turf of the best; 
also it must be well laid. Half the questions 
received about unsatisfactory lawns may be 
auswered by sayiDg they are badly drained. 
You complain of weeds—Daisies, Moss, Dande¬ 
lions, Ac., I presume. As regards weed destroy ers, 
acids and like applications, they must be used 
with extreme care, otherwise havoc will ensue. 
Vitriol I should never advise being used on a 
lawn, although it is efficaoious on garden paths 
that are very weedy. The old-fashioned plan 
of digging the weeds, Daisies, Ac , out by the 
root with an old knife or bit of iron is excellent. 
To get out the root, the surface may be scratched 
with a rake and the ground sprinkled with wood- 
ashes or leaf-soil. Of course, the spring is the 
best season for this work, and any serious 
alteration in the turf now would prevent its 
use for this season. A good thing is to sprinkle 
over some well crushed nitrate of soda, as 
doubtless the reason of the Daisies coming up is 
poverty of the soil. If the lawn is very bad, but 
you want to play tennis upon it for the summer, 

I should thoroughly overhaul it this winter, 
relaying the turf and putting down good drainage 
of coal-ashes.—C. T. 

- I am not sura there ie much gain in using acid 

after digging the weeds out. A boy or woman can do the 
work. But what rulDS lawue is neglect in the mowing, 
leaving the weeds to seed. Let the Gr#w go without 
mowing for a month, and there will be w<-tka of labour 
In weeding.—E H. 

3962 —Allotment garden.— all «». 
bury the turf aa digging proceeds ; it wnl b< tai 
more beneficial to the land used in that way than 
either burning or st&ckiDg in a heap The la* d 
ought to be trenched 2 feet deep, to commence 
with, takii g care not to bury t he turf nu.c tiiau 
9 inches deep from the surface. Keep the toil 
from the bottom of the trench still in the same 
position when broken up, and preseive the 
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surface-soil exactly in the same place. Now is a 
good time to put out Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, 
Savoys, and Kales for winter use. Cauliflowers 
for the autumn may still be planted. Celery, 
too, is all in good time. Beetroot and even 
Carrots may still be sown. A row of Spinach in 
August would be useful for the winter, and bo 
would Leeks. French Beans, if sown at once, 
would give a good crop in September; add 
plenty of manure when planting.—S. P. 

Unless you want the turf for anything 
particular, the best way will be to dfg it in. 
If the ground is to be trenched, pare the turf 
off thinly, lay it on one side, and bury it just 
below the top “ spit ” of soil; otherwise it may 
just be turned in, using a long spade, and bury¬ 
ing every bit of Grass right out of sight. In any 
case do not burn it. On such ground anything 
might be grown. Plenty of Scarlet Runners and 
Dwarf Beans should be sown, also Turnips, 
Lettuce, Spinach, and Endive. Part of the 
ground should be planted with Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Kale, and Broccoli, for winter use, and 
some autumn Giant Cauliflowers also should be 
got in at once. It is not too late to sow a row 
or two of the Ne Plus Ultra Peas, and a few good 
second-early Potatoes may still be planted._ 


--; Burning turf is a useful plan. Better trench it in, 

chopping it up well with the spade.—E. H. 

3933 —Centaurea candidissima. —This 

is charmingly effective in the flower garden, and 
may be used in combination with any other 
bedding plant. A single specimen in the centre 
of a small bed, and surrounded with Alternan- 
thera and variegated Mesembryanthemum, would 
look very nice indeed, or a row of plants as a 
bordering to tall growing things will do equally 
well. This Centaurea is one of those things 
that never seem out of place in any kind of 
floral arrangement. Cuttings strike very well 
put^ in in August or early in September.— 
J. C. B. 


394G. — White Campanulas — The 
variety you require is the Chimney Bell-flower 
(C. pyramidalis alba). A packet of seed will 
give upwards of 100 plants, costing but 6d. 
Sow the seed at once out-of-doors on well-worked 
soil. If the weather be hot and dry, water the 
seed-bed the day before sowing the seed ; this is 
much better than watering the bed after the 
seed is sown, as the soil is rendered hard and 
caked, making it difficult for the seedlings to 
push through the crusted surface. Provide some 
shade for the bed until the seedlings appear 
above the soil, when the shade should be re¬ 
moved to afford all the available light to the 
plants to induce a stocky growth, which will 
enable them to withstand the winter better. When 
the plants are large enough to handle, transfer 
them carefully to the position where they are to 
flower the next year. At the back of the her¬ 
baceous border this Campanula shows to advan¬ 
tage, or amongst shrubs, where the associated 
green of the latter harmonises with the pure- 
white blossoms. This Campanula succeeds 
well in pots and will flower frtely in the 
window or greenhouse, or even under a 
verandah, or anywhere that provides light and 
shelter from heavy rains. For pots select 
the strongest plants, placing them in 5 inch 
pots; when the roots fill these pots shift the 
plants into those 10 inches in diameter ; in these 
they will flower. Any ordinary garden soil, 
with a small quantity of partly-decayed manure, 
will suffice. Abundance of water is required at 
the roots when growth is being freely made, and 
occasional doses of weak liquid-manure will be 
of service.—S. P. 


-There are many beautiful varieties of Bell¬ 
flowers bearing white flowers. Taking them in 
alphabetical order, the white variety of the Car¬ 
pathian Bell-flower (C. carpatica) is very charm¬ 
ing, the flowers pure-white, and they look well 
in pots, whilst it is also excellent for the border. 
It makes very free growth, and blooms abun¬ 
dantly. Seeds will not bloom the same year, 
and they may be sown in pots filled with light 
soil, and placed in a cold frame. You could sow 
now, but this applies more to the type. Such a 
var iety as alba should be raised from the cuttings,' 
which strike readily in a cold frame, or the 
plant may be divided. What a lovely thing C. 
fragilis is in pots, which will strike readily from 
cuttings ear ly in the year. It makes a valuable 
pot-plant, and I lately recommended it for 
baskets in windows, than which nothing could 


be more suitable. C. garganica should be 
propagated by cuttings, or the old plants may 
be divided to give increase of stock, and is a 
delightful plant; so as you want white 
flowers you must get this form. Another fine 
Bell-flower for the greenhouse isC. isophylla alba, 
which is very charming when on the greenhouse 
stage, its slender little shoots hanging over and 

? uite covered with the pure-white flowers. And 
may here remark that as regards soil it 
should be made up of light loam and leaf-mould, 
mixed with sufficient sharp silver sand to keep 



*'ig. 1.—Turnip “Early Munich.” (See page 225.) 


it moderately open. Pot moderately firmly, and 
especially if in baskets in the greenhouse or 
window, be careful that they do not suffer from 
want of water. During the winter less water 
is required than in the summer, but more may 
be given in the spring, when the plant can then 
be divided if considered necessary. Plants of 
C. isophylla alba suspended in pots in the green¬ 
house ar beautiful. The shoots droop over 
gracefully. The Canterbury Bells are very 
useful for pots, and you may get white forms 
amongst these. There are biennials—that is, 
bloom the year after sowing. Remarks have re¬ 
cently been made respecting these in Garden¬ 
ing. A very handsome Campanula for growing 
in pots is C. pyramidalis, and the white and 
blue when associated together make a charming 
contrast in colour. It is not necessary to refer 
again to this type, as it will be found fully des¬ 
cribed, also treatment given, in Gardening of 
June 3, page 191. Then you may add the white 
forms of C. persicifolia and C. pumila, synony¬ 
mous with C. tie pitosa. I usedtogrow many pot- 
fuls of it for the greenhouse, and it is quite a 
gem of its class, the flowers pure-white, quite of 
a bell shape, and the plant easily divided. A 
good panful of it in bloom is sure to give 
pleasure, and it does not exceed 4 inches in 
height—C. T. 

-Campanula isophylla is a real gem for the 

greenhouse, and the only white variety I should 
care to cultivate. It is of drooping habit, and 
a well-established plant will produce a large 
number of its pure-white flowers for a long time. 
I do not know if seed of this one can be obtained, 
but even if it could it would take some time to 
raise strong plants. The young shoots that 
spring up in the crown strike root freely, and 
will flower the same year. Suspended in a light 
window, there is no more suitable plant for the 
purpose.—J. C- C. 

3968 —Treatment of Tigridias.— These 
are most unsatisfactory bulbs to grow ; they 
either do very well or fail utterly. I believe it 
is entirely a question of soil, and that in a good 
fibrous loam with a little admixture of sand they 
would flourish. I tried them some years since 
in a prepared bed of peat, leaf mould, well- 
decayed manure, yellow loam, and silver-sand, 
and from a dozen picked bulbs of the lovely 
Tigridia pavonia grandiflora alba I had one 
miserable bloom, which half opened and then 
faded. What made matters worse was the fact 
that at that time the bulbs of this Tigridia were 
decidedly dear, and every one rotted in the 
earth.—A. G. Butler. 

- These bulbous plants do not require any 

special treatment. Here, in the West of 
England, I can get them to grow and flower 
in th*j ^pen air as easily as the Gladiolus. It 
is, however, necessary to start in the spring 
With sound, plump bulbs ; if they are shrivelled 
through being kept in paper bags or drawers all 
the winter they will not flower. If they are 
grown in pots the bulbs should remain in the 
soil until it is time to repot them in the spring; 
but from November to March they should be 
kept pretty dry and away from frost. When 
Tigridias are grown in the open they should be 
taken up in the autumn, and the bulbs 
kept in boxes of dry soil until the middle of 
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April, when they may be planted again. They 
require a rather light, rich soil, and plenty of 
water in dry weather through the summer.— 
J. C. C. 

- Perhaps your soil is heavy and retentive, 

therefore cold ; in such soil Tigridias will hardly 
live, let alone flourish. A warm, sandy soil 
suits them best. In this no special treatment 
is necessary. Plant the bulbs 3 inches deep 
early in April; on the surface give a light 
mulching of leaf-mould to keep the roots cool 
during the summer. In’^the case of heavy soil, 
remove it 18 inches deep from the site where 
the Tigridias are to be grown. A hole 1 foot 
wide will accommodate three bulbs. Place a 
layer of broken brickB or clinkers, 3 inches 
thick, at the bottom, filling up with light soil 
freely mixed with leaves and sand. In this 
compost place the bulbs, taking them up again 
in the autumn when the leaves have turned 
yellow.—S. P. 

- The Tiger-flowers, or Tigridias, are a 

very interesting class of plants, and the time to 
plant them is in March ; the soil should be of a 
moderately rich, loamy character. The position 
for them must be thoroughly well drained, and 
not too sunny, although I have seen the Tigri¬ 
dias bloom splendidly on a warm south border 
where the soil was light, and here the plants 
made a delightful show, as they were disposed 
in little groups so as to give an effect in colour. 
The best soil for them is a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sharp silver sand. Plant the bulbs 
not later than early April, as they suffer from 
being kept too long out of the ground. Put 
them in at a depth of 3 inches, and it is a good 
plan, as in the cate of other choice things, to 
put some silver sand under each root. The 
flowers are very gorgeous, and the type is T. 
pavonina, aDd if jou wish to indulge in a good 
assortment cf the Tiger-flowers you may select 
the following (I may mention that Tigridia is 
synonymous with Terraria): The Shell-plant 
(Tigridia conchiflora), the flowers yellow, spotted 
with red ; and there is a variety of it named 
grandiflora alba, the bold flowers white, with 
spots of crimson. The ordinary Tiger-flower has 
scarlet blooms, enriched with orange spots ; they 
measure about 6 inches across, and although 
lasting but a brief time (a few hours), a succes¬ 
sion appears over several weeks. T. canariensia 
has yellow flowers, spotted with scarlet, whilst 
those of T. speciosa are yellow, with red spots. 
A new species is T. Pringlei; it is very brilliant 
in colour, taller in growth, and not difficult to 
grow if treated the same as the type. Begin 
first, however, with the typical plant, and then 
add the others as desired. If the position is 
warm and the soil light, the bulbs may be left 
in the ground during the winter ; but if not 
considered advisable, lift them when the foliage 
has died down, and keep them in a cool place 
during the winter, as in the case of the Gladi¬ 
olus. Plant out again in spring. One does not 
see much of the Tigridias in gardens, but when 
in full bloom their gorgeous flowers are sure to 
please.—C. T. 

-Campanula isophjlla alba is very pretty for basket 

work, or to ban); down from the edge of tbe stage in 
greenhouses. It is quite hardy in sheltered Bpots on the 
rockery. May be raised from teeds or cuttings, or by 
division.— E. H. 

Carnations. —The fearfully dry weather we 
have experienced now for so long has had a very 
bad effect on some plants growing on a light soil, 
and amateurs have found, no doubt, many of 
their plants have begun to turn yellow, and what 
the gardeners call “give up.” In theBe cates it is 
no use to water, but I have been able to save a 
great many plants, by, directly I have observed 
any change in the tint of the foliage, at once 
taking away the old soil immediately round 
the plant in this condition, in the form of a 
basin, and refilling the vacuum with a compost 
of fresh damp leaf-mould and sand, cutting out 
all flowering-shoots, and layering the sickly- 
loeking “grass” into the new fresh compost. 
This has, in most cases, been successful, though 
the old root may have died ; the shoots laj ered 
into the new compost have revived, and grown 
away at once, and thus many valuable varieties 
have been saved.— H. W. Weguelin, Shaldon , 
Teignmouih. 

Spotted and Yellow Foxgloves — 

The spotted varieties of the common Foxglove 
are very handsome. Stately of growth they are, 
very effective, and being of such a robust, 
enduring nature, they will thrive in positions 
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where many hardy flowers would perish. They 
look well among hardy Ferns and low-growing 
shrubs, and if once allowed to scatter their 
seeds, young plants will spring up every year. 
The yellow kind is distinct and pleasing in 
colour, but not quite so robust as the spotted 
form. It likes a somewhat elevated position 
where superfluous moisture drains away in the 
winter.— By fleet. 


THE! KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY TURNIPS. 

To get Turnips fit for the table in May, and 
even early in June, sometimes is not an easy 
matter in some seasons. I have read with 
interest the notes at various times on early 
Turnips, and though 1 had little doubt which 
was the best Turnip for early sowing, I thought 
it best to give the matter a fair trial, so last 
season on March 301 sowed several lots, such as 
Snowball, Early White Stone, or Six-weeks, 
Early Munich (Fig. 1, page 224), Early Milan, 
White Dutch, and White Strap-leaf (Fig. 2, 
on this page) on the same quarter, giving all 
the same treatment. Extra Early Milan was fit 
for use on May 29, whilst the others are from ten 
days to a fortnight later; indeed, two of them will 
not be ready then, so that I strongly advise the 
sowing of Early Milan where early Turnips are 
required, sowing others at the same time to form 
a succession. The Turnips are much appreciated 
as early as they can be obtained, as there is 
some difficulty in keeping up the supply of good 
solid bulbs as spring advances, as they become 
Soft and useless, no matter how carefully stored. 
For late keeping, to eke out the supply till the 
earlier kinds come in, there is none better than 
the yellow-fleshed varieties, Golden Ball being a 
fine winter kind. Those of the round or globe 
section keep much better than the flat or strap- 
leaved kinds. The value of Extra Early Milan 
is its earliness and its freedom from bolting, 
which are so characteristic in other early kinds. 
Scarcely a plant bolts on our light soil, while 
on heavy land is is equally good. I would draw 
attention to the value of plenty of moisture on 
light soils, as then there is no trouble in securing 
an early crop. For keeping I do not advise Early 
Milan. Those who have movable frames at 
liberty in the early part of the year would do 
well to give this variety a trial. G. 


3911. — Rhubarb from seed. — The 

B plants should be transplanted next 
i. The ground ought to be trenched 2 feet 
deep, putting in an abundance of good manure. 
8et them out 3 feet apart, and keep the surface 
well stirred through the season. If the weather 
should happen to be very dry a good watering 
now and then will help to promote rapid and 
strong growth. With really good culture the 
plants will be strong enough to allow of pulling 
from the third year from seed. This must, 
however, be done with moderation.—J. C. B. 

3956. —Moss-litter for Mushroom bed. 

—I have often used this for Mushroom-beds, 
but prefer straw-litter fcr the purpose. If the 
manure is fresh mix one barrowful of loam with 
every five barrowsful of manure, and blend the 
whole together. Let it be in a heap, sheltered 
from rain, till the heat rises, then shake over 
again and make up the bed firmly. The loam 
will prevent overheating, and the bed may be 
spawned as soon as the temperature is steady at 
85 degs. to 90 degs.—E. H. 

- This substance is not well adapted to 

make Mushroom-beds with it; heats too violently 
and the heat does not last very loDg. I have 
tried it, but with little success, and sometimes 
the bed has borne an abundant crop of stink¬ 
ing Fungi. Mushrooms can sometimes be 
obtained, but the manure should be mixed with 
a portion of dry loam and turned over every day 
until the rank steam has been given off. There 
is always a danger of the mycelium of poisonous 
Fungi being in the peat.—J. D. E. 

3951.— Cardoons. —Make trenches same as 
for Celery, only a little wider apart, as the 
_ plants will grow taller and require more earth 
for blanching. Plant out at once, and if you 
have any seeds left another row may be planted 
with seeds in the bottom of the trench, drop¬ 
ping in two or three seeds at intervals of 
12 inches or 15 inches or so. Keep well sup¬ 


plied with water, and when the plants are full 
grown draw the leaves together, and envelop 
them with liay or strawbands, and earth up 
like Celery.—E. H. 

3949. — Unhealthy Tomatoes. — Your 
description is rather vague, but no doubt the 

? lants are affected with one or other of the 
'omato diseases, and probably by that known 
as Cladisporium fulvum. You must cut away 
and burn the worst leaves, dust all the rest well 
with sulphur, ventilate the house freely, and 
maintain a dry atmosphere, especially when, or 
if, the house is closed at night; a little sulphate 
of ammonia will also be useful.—B. C. R. 

- The plants are apparently attacked by 

the same disease which is so destructive to the 
Potatoes—Phytophthora infestans. I do not 
think it worth while trying to eradicate the 
disease if the plants are badly affected ; it is 
better to burn them up, and after thoroughly 
cleaning the house and lime-washing the walls 
start again with a fresh lot of clean plants.— 
J. D. E. 

- I should say you do not give air enough, but keep 

the house too close and stuffy, and perhaps give too much 
water. Keep the house drier by ventilation. Not muoh 
Are heat will be required now, only Just a little warmth 
in the pipes on damp days or cold nights. Leave a little 
ventilation on at night.—E. H. 

3969.— Unhealthy Cucumbers.— Too 
much or too little moisture at the roots will turn 
the Cucumbers yellow at the point. Although 
they are moisture-loving plants, they must not 
have sufficient to render them waterlogged at 
the roots, owing it may be perhaps to insufficient 
drainage. The best means of knowing whether 
it is owing to either of the causes named is to 
dig down to the bottom of the border, and if the 
soil is found to be in a medium condition— 
neither wet nor dry—the cause must be searched 
for elsewhere. A check may have been given to 
the plants through supplying them with water 
too cold. If it is given direct from wells, tanks, 
or water companies’ pipes, without being aired, 
such conditions are not congenial to success. 
Overcropping will cause the points to turn 
yellow. It is a bad plan to overcrop the plants ; 
far better to grow a limited number of fruit, and 
have them good. Very often as many as three 
and four fruits will show to a joint; it is not 
wise to leave more than one to develop. Tele¬ 
graph, when true, is one of the most reliable 
varieties for producing a succession of well¬ 
shaped fruit. Daniels’ Defiance is also another 
good kind. Cucumbers are easily raised from 
seed. Sow one seed in a 3-inch pot, placing the 
pot in a warm house. If the soil is moist, as it 
ought to be, when sowing, the seed will germi¬ 
nate before water is needed. Train the plants 
to one single stem until the desired height is 
attained if for a house ; if for a frame, pinch out 
the point at the second rough leaf, to induce 
side-shoots to form to spread over the bed. 



Fi". 2.—Turnip “White Strap-leaf.”. 


Partly-decayed horse-manure is the best material 
for stimulating the growth of Cucumbers. A 
compost of three parts loam to one of manure 
will grow good Cucumbers. When the roots 
show out on the surface cover them with a 
similar compost. After the plants have been 
fruiting a month or so cover the soil an inch 
thick with manure only. Abundance of mois¬ 
ture is needed atmospherically in the house, not 
only for the benefit of the Cucumbers, but for 
the prevention of insect pests. An arid atmos¬ 
phere will encourage the spread of red-spider. 


If the leaves become infested with this insidious 
pest they are bad to cleanse from it. Syringe 

the plants every afternoon about four when the 
weather is fine. In regulating the shoots keep 
them rather thin ; it is a mistake to overcrowd 
the plants. Pinch out the point of every shoot 
above the second leaf, ana remove the fruit 
above that leaf, allowing that below to develop. 
Another shoot will spring from the uppermost 
joint. When this has grown two points serve it 
in the same way.—S. P. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

3931.— Insect pests.— The brown spots on 
window curtains, cushions, &c., are moat prob¬ 
ably caused by bluebottles. An * ‘ unusually 
large quantity *’ possibly is not present, as half- 
a-dozen will make a window filthy in a day or 
two. The only remedy I have ever known 
successful is to grow strongly-scented Geraniums 
in the room. Peppermint Geranium, if not 
objected to, is the beat. Fly-papers can, of 
course, be used, and any eggs that may be 
found should be at once destroyed.—M. A. W. 

Mossy Saxifrage as a window 
flower. —When at a friend’s house recently I 
was charmed to see a departure from the 
orthodox type of window-box. It was filled 
with the Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnoides), and the 
flower-spangled growth hung over the sides. 
The plant has quite established itself, and the 
centre was occupied with Mrs. Sinkins Pink in 
full bloom. It would be easy to get many 
pretty effects from window-boxes if suitable 
things were selected and not grown in a formal 
way. The Pink looks remarkably well thus used, 
and keeps in bloom some time, the effect of its 
flowers against those of a Blue Bell-flower being 
most pleasing. C. fragilis, C. garganicus, and 
many of the other trailing or creeping kinds 
could be used. It would not be necessary to 
remove the Saxifrage for summer. Its mossy 
growth is always welcome.—C. T. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardknino Jree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid dawn for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
oneside of the paver only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardkni.no, 37, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
shoiUd be on a separate piece of pajs-r. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardknino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot aheays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, iOils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do we.ll to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardknino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3985.— Budding Roses —Would anyone kindly give 
me a few hints on budding Roses?— S. H. Bakkr. 

3980.— Plants for Sheffield.— What plant* are 
likely to thrive beat in the town of Sheffield ?—F. T. W. 

3987. —Soil for Petunias —Would someone kindly 
tell me the beat soil in which to pot Petunias?— 
La ur is. 

3988. —Peach-tree branch withering— What 
is the reason of a branch of a Peach-tree withering ? It 
is in a cool-house.—E. G. W. G. 

8989.— Mackaya Bella.— A friend has given me a 
plant labelled Mackaya Bella Will someone please adviae 
me as to treatment, &c. ?— Novicb, Monmouthshire. 

3990. — Early Potatoes.—I shall be obliged if any of 
your correspondents will give me directions for saving 
seed of the very early Potatoes (Ashleaf Kidney) for next 
year?— Stamps. 

3991. —Creepers for walls.— Would someone 
kindly advise me what creepers to plant for north-east 
and south-west aspects? Also what plants to put in boxes 
for those aspects f-G. Currik. 

3992. — India-rubber-plant —The leaves of my 
plant all died off in the winter. There are now seven or 
eight young shoots on the old stem. Should any of these 
shoots be removed? If so, could I strike them in an ordin¬ 
ary greenhouse ?—L. Q. 

3998.— Tuberous Begonias —I have several of 
these in pots, uhioh I propose to transfer to an outdoor 
bed in about ten dajs* time. I shall be glad of any advice 
as to treatment, especially as to what should be done to 
them after they have bloomed ?— Wikciimorb Hill. 
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3994.—Plumbago eapenaie.—;I lure a Plumbago 
oapensis about 2 (e«t bigh t well branched, and nloe and 
green, but the leaves are very small. It is in a 7-inoh pot. 
There Is no sign of it flowering. Will Olay’s Fertiliser be 
useful to it? And a few hints as to its treatment, soil, 
&o., will oblige ?— Laurie. 

8995.—Flowering shrubs.— Will anyone kindly 
let me know the names of four or five good hardy flower¬ 
ing shrubs (worth growing near the front of my house), 
height about 12 feet or 14 feet, and evergreen if possible? 
Also best soil to grow them in, and best time to plant? 
Locality, Ireland.— England. 

3996.—Planting Rhododendrons. — Will any 
person please let me know when is the best time to plant 
Rhododendrons, and shall I be likely to suooeed in growing 
them in a good loam (limestone land) ? I have been Yold 
that they will not grow in this soil—that I must prepare a 
peat bed for them. Is this so ?— England. 

8997.—Climbing Peas.— Being down in the oountry 
the otber day, I nad my attention drawn to some 
Peas, which had been pruned to save the trouble of 
staking them, and I was told that they would bear just as 
well as If they had been allowed to olimb. Being about to 
stake some Peas, I should like to have an opinion on the 
subject ?- J. H. Gray. 

3998 — Marechal Nlel Rose. —Last autumn I 
bought one of these Roses having two stems, each about 
10 ft. long, and put in a cool lean-to house, planted In the 
border. It has this year borne seventeen blooms. What 
is the proper treatment now ? Should it be letalone orout 
baok ? If the latter, how and when ? Any information will 
be grateful to a -Constant Reader. 

8999.— Manure for Cockscombs.— Will someone 
kindly give me a little idea of what quantity of manure 
to use for Cockscombs ? They are in 6-inoh pots, with 
oombs 14 inohes over, and I should like to get them for 
show on the 20th of next month. I also have some nitrate. 
Would that be of any use to them ? I do not know how 
to use it. Answer to this would oblige.— Amateur. 

4000. — Zonal Pelargoniums.—I have some nioe 
rooted cuttings of above in pots buried in ashes out-of- 
doors. I have plnohed the tops out to induoe bushy 
plants, as I wish them to flower in the winter in my green¬ 
house. Will some kind friend advise me as to treat¬ 
ment, what manure they require, etc., to produoe fine 
flowers? Also name some good varieties.—Nones, Mon¬ 
mouthshire. 

4001. — Unsatisfactory Cucumbers.— In January 
last I planted several houses of Cucumbers, “ Sutton's Im¬ 
proved;’’ they fruited very well for a little while, now they 
seem to have gone off, soaroely producing any fruit; as they 
make their breaks the fruits go off yellow and die. I have 
pulled some of the plants out and And their roots knotted. 
What is the cause of their being knotted, and is this the 
cause of the mischief ?—E. S. 

4002. —Paraffin-oil and water for plants.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what quantities each of 
paraffin-oil and water would be safe to syringe or dip the 
plants into from a small greenhouse to remove green-fly 
and other inseots from such things as the Abutilons 
Chrysanthemums, Fuohsias, and Niootianas? Also state 
if the same would be either destructive or injurious to the 
flowers and foliage ?—M. Y. M. 

^° S r:? li8ht °?, Apple-trees.— I should feel much 
obliged if anyone will kindly let me know what is to be 
done with Apples-treee which are covered with a white 
stuff similar to mildew in appearance, but underneath the 
bMk is broken and a gum-like substance exudes? I am 
told it is “Amerioan blight,” and that it will eventually kill 
the trees. Is this so? The soil is gravelly. ThetVeeshave 
not been pruned for some time.— A Constant Reader. 

4W4 - Orchids In a greenhouse.-I shall esteem 
itas a favour if anyone will letme know if I oan grow Orchids 
in a greenhouse where the temperature is never under 
45 degs. and seldom above 75 degs. to 80 degs. ? Also if 
someone will kindly mention a few varieties, not very 
j ltable tor culu vation by a beginner ? The house 
is divided Into two portions, eaoh 16 feet long by 12 feet 
broad, and one portion is considerably oooler than the 
other.— Giuglielmo. 

4006 —W^ lte Bankslan Rose- 1 have a sped- 
men of this Rose planted three years sinoe. It has made 
vigorous growth from the first, and now covers a large spaoe 
wfth an abundance of short lateral growth. It has never 
bloomed, bat this year i j has produced flower-buds, but 
instead of being in dusters, they are formed singly, and 
few and far between, and none seem likely to develop, but 

£°5°* 1 SEIi? u r £T UDed b «en advised not 

to do so. 8hould it be pruned, and if so, how and 
when r—G. L 

« 40 2J-“Tom at ° e s not setting fruit.— Will any. 
one kindly inform me as to the reason of my Tomato- 
M! 6 *fter the flowers have fully 
developed and blown? They are being grown in a span- 
5?° , ^/ I ?if nh0U * e : J rh,oh 8®te the sun upon it all day! I 
them out in Aprfl, and they have now grown 
about 4 feet in height. They look very healthy and 
strong. J have also thinned out the foliage by keeping 
back all tide shoots, and also cutting away some of the 
l^ves. I never water the foliage, but give them plenty 

thissmy?— Am 1 right in treatln 8 them in 

4007.-A plagus of rate.—I live In a detached 
oountry bouae with a large [garden. Rate are a perfect 
plague; in winter they infest the houses, devouring stored 
fnut, and eatables of all kinds. In summer they dig up 
w’A eV0Ur ? herri “ and Strawberries. I have kept 
oats, but they prefer rabbit to rat hunting. I fear to um 
poison about the house on aooount of danger of putrifying 
oaroases being left under the floors. We have no pS 
fessional rat-oatchera in Ireland. Will anyone kindly 
advise on the subject, giving experience as to poison, Ac.? 

1 h * V ® U8ed v » rIou ® traps, but the vermin 
avoid them after one or two have been oaught.—R. W. F 

400a—Rose Gloire do Dijon, dec.— I have a large 
Oloire de Dijon Rose, two of the shoots of whioh forced 
their way some years ago Inside the greenhouse, and 

ol , y lMt s P rin S. Ithae einoe tbe 

nrst blooms were out now grown so rampantly that it 
t"<x>np}*t*lyoorer«i the glass of half the house (* lean. 

* ndI tor advioe bow to man- 

aft it? Am I to out it in closely, or let the shoe ts remain ? 
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It was oovered with its lovely blossoms. I out hundreds 
off it. It is planted outside, and I have frequently given 
doees of liquid-manure made from horse-droppings. I 
syringed it inside frequently with soap-suds from the 
laundry, and it is quite free from green-fly, and appears 
in splendid health. Also please say how I am to treat a 
Mareohal Niel Rose in a pot after flowering? There were 
eleven good blooms on a small plant In an 8-inch pot 
Should I repot it now or out it baok ? Any advioe will be 
gratefully received. I manage the greenhouse myself, 
potting, etc. I have other Roses after flowering, and 
have put them (they are in pots) outdoors. Should I 
repot them?—A. 11. G. 


To the following Queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be aide to ojffer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4009. —Badding (B. Shepherd).—At this season it 
would be a failure, I should say, because the bark would 
not run well, and without it does so you cannot hope for 
suooesa. You must wait until we get some more wet and 
favourable weather.—J. J. 

4010. —Pine-cones ( Charles Pope).—I have named 
these and returned them, as you desired, by rail to Exeter. 
Moat of them are apparently North-west Amerioan species, 
or Californian; but I do not And the Great Wellingtonia 
giganteum amongst them.—J. J. 

4011. —Peas, early (Georye Pile).— I am very much 
obliged for the nioe dish of Peas sent by Parcels Post 
They were oertainly a very fine sample, and I should take 
them for William I. They were quite right sent in the pods 
It gave me a better opportunity of judging them.—J. J. 

4012. —Paraguay Tea.— C. Jenkins asks if this can 
be obtained in England, and from what plant it is 
obtained? Yerba, as it it called, is prepared from the 
leaves of an evergreen tree of Southern Brazil, oalled Ilex 
paraguAyensis, and it is largely used in South America. I 
do not know if it oan be procured in this oountry, but I 
do not think it oan.—J. J. 

4013. —Masdevalllas [T. H. W. ). —The two blooms 
sent are magnlfloenc flowers of M. Veitohi, whioh is yet 
the grandest of all this family. When I knew Mr. Bateman, 
who was so fond of this family, and he used to describe 
them to me in such glowing colours, this, the finest of al», 
was unknown; they are two distinct forms, and both 
very fine, but neither of them can be oalled Veitohi grandi- 
flora.—M. B. 

4014. — Soil for Oypripedlum lnslgne.-G. 
Eastwood complains that I should have reoommendtd 
charcoal and living Sphagnum tor this plant, as 1 have 
done on page 179. Upon looking at the page indicated, 1 
And it is not my article at all. I quite agree with 
“ G. E.” that half good light turfy loam suits this plant 
well. The plants should have been potted before this, if 
it was required.— M. B. 

4015. —Soil for Gesneras«7. Hel/nsUy).-Uae turfy- 
peat, fibrous-loam, good leaf-mould, and sharp sand in 
about equal parts, drain well and water freely, but do not 
syringe at any time. I like to maintain a good moisi 
atmosphere, but totally objeot to syringing overhead, on 
aooount of ths woolly nature of their roliAge. You may 
give the plants another shift, as you say the tubers were 
started in the middle of April.—J. J. 

4016. — Duffa sponges (C7. Jenkins). —These are sold 
by the chemist, and are the internal fibre of a Gourd oalled 
Luffa egyptloa. Tbe plant is really a native of Egypt, 
but it is cultivated in many parts. They are sometimes 
sold as West Indian bath sponges, where they are largely 
grown, and I have grown the plant at home, and used it 
for the same purpose. I find, however, that the plant, 
when grown at home, has softer fibre, which does not 
last so well.—J. J. 

4017. —Miltonia vezlllarla.— Qeorge Thompson 
sends, in No. 1 , a very good variety of this Orohid ; it is a 
plant that naturally gets a great deal of wet and a very 
agreeable temperature, and although not found until 
about 1869, the plant has a wide distribution in New 
Grenada, so much so that reasonable hopes remain that 
there are yet more new species to find in various parts of 
the mountainous regions of New Grenada. No. 2 is very 
like the form oalled leucoglossa, with the sepals and petals 
pale rose, and tbe lip white.—M. B. 

4018 —Palms In pots and tubs (J . Crawle ./).- 
Taese plants should be kept in their pots as long as 
possible. Indeed, I oannot understand why it is that 
English gardeners appear to put specimen Palms into 
pots of such large size, whilst on the Continent the 
opposite case is maintained, and with muoh better effeot. 
Drain well, and pot them firmly, an 4 in the spring or early 
summer they should have tbe old surface soil taken away 
and renewed, using for this purpose old, but not spent, cow- 
manure, and water the plants freely.- J. J. 

4019 —I« 8 Blla purpurata —J. Foster sends me 
flowers of this speoies, saying “Are they not beautiful?*’ 
and I have no doubt when seen on the plante they were 
very beautiful; but as these flowers had been out two 
days when I got them, and moreover, as they were put 
into a perfectly dry wooden box, whioh had sucked the 
life out of them, they appeared to have narrow, ill-formed 
sepals and petals, and so much of their beauty was gone. 
I have had a lot of flowers of this species sent me this 
season, and yours, although good, do not exhibitanything 
above the average — M. B. 

4020.-L8Blio-Oattleya. — J. Johnson asks my 
opinion respecting this scyle of naming, saying he does 
not like it? I oan quite agree with him. It Is all very 
well now in the first instanoe to name such nearly allied 
genera, but if this sort of thing is persisted in we shall get 
into no end of trouble in pronouncing the names in the 
third and fourth generation of orosses. These names may 
be all verv well to have the plant registered under, but 
they should not be used as common garden names. What, 
for instance, would look more ridiculous than Lselio- 
Cattleya Susan Brown, and why such an absurd Latin 
generic ?-M. B. 

* —Masdevallia flnestr&ta (T. Jackson).— 

This is the name by whioh I have long known this speoies, 
but vet I had not seen a flower for a long time. When I 
used to grow It, I found the plant to do well at the warm 
end of the Odontogloesum-house; but it liked the Oattleya- 


house in the winter. There is another speoies belonging 
to the same set of plants oalled Dayanum, and to these 
two little plants the unpronounceable name of Cryptophor- 
anthus has been given, and whioh I should imagine was 
given in order to make the study of Orohids easy and 
popular?—M. B. 

4022 — Boronla megastigma (./. Early—u your 
plant has done blooming I would out it baok rather 
hard, putting it into a shady spot until it began to 
break, but do not keep it in a dose or heated place, and 
do not set in the open at any time, for itdoee not thrive eo 
treated. For soil use good brown peat, chopped up, mixed 
with sand, and be sure and drain well. Then even if you 
should give too muoh water at any one time it will drain 
away. Stop the young shoots to make the plant grow 
uniformly and te balance. One of the faults of this speoies 
is that it runs up thin and tall unless proper attention is 
given to this. It is a plant whioh should be grown by every¬ 
one for the sake of its grateful perfume.—J. J. 

4028.—'Tuberous Begonias (O. Jones).— Well, this 
query just indloates the exact style of some of my own 
this year, for I have a double yellow, and some others 
which have not started yet; but I suppose they will do so, 
as upon looking at them, whioh I have just done, I find 
they are alive and sound, whilst my others are growing 
nicely, some showing flower; but I am rather later than 
last year, for my Begonias had then begun to flower in 
the first week in June, and the same plants continued gay 
until the end of October, which filled my house with 
beautiful flowers for five months. You must do as I am 
doing, keep on hoping for them to break away, which, 
while there is life, oan be expected. As for myself, if I had 
the convenience of a little fire-heat, I should give it them. 
Named kinds are all very well; but for an amateur, tbe 
cal ours are all that is necessary. See Mr. Laing's and Mr. 
Gannell’s ; these are the two bestoolleotions in the oountry, 
undoubtedly.—J. J. 

4021.— Maggots on Parsnips (J. F.y — The 
Parsnips are no doubt actaoked by the grubs of the Oelery- 
fly, which also attacks Parsnips They will not Injure the 
roots, except that by destroying the foliage they also 
Id jure indirectly the roots, which would not come to per¬ 
fection if there were no leaves. Pinching the blisters 
where the grubs are, or picking off and burning the leaves 
are the only remedies. Scattering soot, quicklime, or 
finely-powdered soot over the leaves on a dewy morning 
or after rain is useful. When the crop is pulled 
up, all affected leaves should be burnt, and the ground 
deeply ttenched, taking care that the surfaoe soil is put 
at the bottom of the trenoh, as the chr> ealldee may be 
found 2 inches or S inohes below the surfaoe, and being 
deeply buried, the flies will not be able to escape.—G. S S. 


NAMJSS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of plants —A. W.— 1, Bleohnum occiden¬ 
tals; 2, Aeplentum Fabianum; 3, Campy looeuron an- 

Kuetifolium; 4, HymenophyUum demiseum.- Reader .— 

Not recognised. Send again when in flower or fruit.- 

Vera .—Oannot name from suoh email, miserable speci¬ 
mens- Britain.— 1, Dryae ootopetala; 2, Rhinanthue 

crista-galli; 3, Plantago Coronopus; 4, Herniarla glabra. 

-Canon.—Oannot distinguish it.- Fern.— 1, Platy- 

louta Browni; 2, Leptogramma totta; 3, Balantium 

ouloita; 4, Lomaria discolor ; 5, Lomaria lanoeolata.- 

J. Childs.— l. Fair form of Lslia purpurata; 2, Oattleya 
Moseite; 3, Oattleya speciosisaima; 4, Odontogloasum 

oirrhosum.- O'Everett .—Send again when in flower.- 

tt. Waite.— 1 , Papaver dubium; 2, Oannot determine; 

S, Prunus Padus; 4, Orchis masoula.- C. C -Orchis 

folloia; 2, Cypripedium arietinum; 8, Cypripcdium 

pubescent; 4. Saxifrage longifolia ; 4, Dielytra eximia.- 

J. Oeldart — Specimens too poor to name.- Zaiding .— 

Orassula (Salosanihee) coccinea apparently ; bat it yoa 
oould eendahead of flowers we should be quite certain of 

the matter.-5. M. Brigid.—We oannot name a seedling 

Begonia. Call it what you like. We should say that in 

will probably flower tbis summer.- J. P.— Lonioera 

(Honeysuckle) species; but spoiled by being pecked in 

wet Moss.- G. J. Cwnys.—Wo do not reoognise the 

plant from dried-up specimen sent- Haynford.—The 

Iris flowers were completely spoiled by being paoked in 
dry cotton-wool This is the worst of all paoklng material 
when allowed to touoh the blossoms, and the fact has 

been pointed out many times in Gardening.- Sproutley. 

—Please send fresher specimens, and they should be 
better paoked.- Mrs. Craig.— Lllium giganteum.- 

T. M., Hereford .—Plant Sedutn Eweru. Strawberry 

orushed up.- Trossacks.— Numbers detaehed. Oannot 

name.- Yielding .—Veronica subseeailis. 


TO OORRBSPONDRNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward, Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. M. G.— The Oherry-trees are evidently in bad health, 
probably from age, and the roots getting down into 
unsuitable soil. Please state nature of subsoil, etc. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

4025.—An incubator.—Will someone kindly tell me 
the beat lamp to use to heat a home-made incubator to 
raise ohiokens in ? Tbe boiler is 23 inohss by 28 inohes 
long, and I should like to have the boiler 8 inoheso? 9 inohes 
high only. Any information will be gratefully and thank¬ 
fully received.— Gardener’s Wife. 

4028.— Unhealthy fowl.—I should be glad to know 
of a cure for a complaint among fowls, In whioh ths body 
become# oovered with bladders ? Also the name ? The 
fowl in question hss been well fed.—E. M. B. 


Drawings for " Gardening."— Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
deautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
far drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
ths best manner , end will appear in due course in 
Gardredig Illustrated. 
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A FREE USE OF MANURE. 

Those private gardeners who have only pre- 
vionaly seen bnt little oi what is going on in 
the market gardens and farms round London 
and other large towns are invariably impressed 
with their first glimpse into the ways of these 
market men. Especially are they surprised at 
the quality and quantity of mannre that is used. 
As a rale, private gardeners fail to get enough 
■olid mannre, and in very many instances have 
to be content principally with what has pre¬ 
viously done duty as hot-bed materi&L Very 
poor stuff the latter is, or little better than a 
mass of humus, and as such ought always to be 
supplemented with fairly liberal supplies of 
chemical manures, that most generally needed 
being potash in some form. To all appearances 
market growers apply their cheaply-obtained 
and really good animal manure—the principal 
fertilising properties not being either washed 
out by rains or dissipated by undue fermentation 
—at the rate of not less than 30 tons, and not 
onfreqnently nearer 40 tons, to the acre. The 
ground being in a good condition for receiving 
this, it both can and does produce enormous 
crops in close and rapid succession. Good 
stable • manure, such as can be obtained 
in the neighbourhood, of large towns, and 
also any from a mixed farmyard, more 
especially where the fattening of beasts 
is going on, is as near perfect as can be 
mentioned. In this case it would appear 
next to impossible to overdo the ground with 
this in a semi-decayed state, always provided 
the cropping is dose and heavy. It is very 
different with the rotten stuff that has to do 
duty in very many private gardens. This 
contains bnt few constituents of a plant- 
sustaining nature other than moisture, and 
which humus both holds and absorbs from the 
atmosphere. In the course of a few years this 
kind of manors sours soils, especially those of 
a clayey nature, and this can best be corrected 
by a dressing of lime instead of mannre applied 
at the rate of 2 bushels per square rod. The 
lime most to be preferred is that obtained from 
the magnesia limestone rock, and this ought to 
be applied direot from the kiln. It can be 
most simplv slaked by being laid in small heaps 
and covered with soil for a tew days, and should 
then be spread over the surface of thepreviously 
dug ground and forked in. The effect of this 
dressing on manure-sick ground is almost 
magioaL It has the effeot of liberating food 
previously locked up, and enters into combina¬ 
tions with other constituents required for the 
invigoration and sustenance of vegetable life 
generally. It was not, however, my original 
intention to discuss the 
Nature of manures, bnt rather to touch 
upon what crops stand most in need of rich 
food at the roots. All things considered, the 
most liberal nee of solid mannre is advisable in 
the case of Globe Artichokes and Rhubarb, 
as it is aoaicely possible to grow these 
too strongly. On drv hot soils and poor 
ground generally, the former fails badly in a 
dry season, and at no time are the heads so 
large and succulent as desirable. For these 
crops resort to trenching or doable digging, 


mixing manure freely with both spits, while if 
the nature of the ground renders trenching im¬ 
possible, increase the depth of surface-soil by 
means of additions of compost in which strong 
loam and manures figure largely. In my case 
Globe Artichokes are of suon importance that 
I would deny any other crops solid mannre in 
order to let the former have plenty both mixed 
with the soil and in the form of a mulching. 
Rhubarb is not nearly of such importance, but 
pays well for liberal treatment. Onions, if 
wanted of large size, must have plenty of solid 
manure in the soil in addition to soot and other 
mannrial dressings, and even if medium sized 
to small roots are preferred, it is advisable to 
make the ground rioh, firmness of soil and thick 
cropping doing the rest. Soot, in addition to 
being a good fertiliser, is also to a certain extent 
a preventive of Onion-grub. It pays to well 
fork in half-a-bnshel to the rod early and apply 
another somewhat lighter surface-dressing just 
prior to sowing the seed. It is an old custom to 
sow Onions in succession to Celery, the latter 
being snppoeed to leave the ground in excellent 
condition for the reoeption of the former. Such 
may be the case in some few instances, but, as a 
rale, 

Celery exhausts all the manure placed in 
the trenches, and the apparently finely divided 
state of the surface of the ground when 
levelled is altogether misleading. The surface 
may be perfectly fine, and just underneath 
patches of soil closely ran together, wet and 
cold, be found. It answers my purpose to 
devote ground previously cleared of early and 
mid-season Celery to Onions, but advantage is 
taken of a frosty morning to wheel on a good 
dressing of manure, rough digging following as 
soon as practicable. Thus treated the soil breaks 
down admirably at sowing time, invariably 
producing a good crop of medium-sized, firm 
Onions, and when the latter are cleared off 
very little farther preparation is needed for 
spring Cabbage. If Carrots, Beet, Salsafy, 
and such like were to follow Celery, I would 
yet advise digging the ground deeply after the 
levelling has taken plaoe, no animal mannre 
being given however. Contact with the latter 
and also masses of wet trampled soil bnried 
well below the surfaoe by the levelling process 
cause tap-roots to fork badly. These, there¬ 
fore, should have a finely-divided deep roct- 
ran, and if solid manure is applied it must be 
bnried not less than a foot deep. It is a mistake 
to be too stingy with mannre as far as Potatoes 
are oonoerned. Doubtless market gardeners 
somewhat over-do their dressings, oontact with so 
mnoh strong manure having the effect of impairing 
the quality of the crops. If such is not the oase, 
how else are we to aooount for the bad quality 
of the balk of market Potatoes as grown in the 
vicinity of large towns ? If good solid manure 
is applied at the rate of 30 tons to the aore, this 
being dug in now where the land is of a heavy 
nature and not distributed market farmers’ 
fashion along the drills at planting time, the 
Potatoes will get the full benefit of this and 
leave the ground in splendid order for any 
members of the Brassica family or Strawberries. 

I Gardeners having nothing bnt poor rotten mannre 
I to wheel on to their 
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Potato ground ought to supplement this 
at or near planting time with either soot, 
guano, or superphosphates and kainit. Well- 
decayed garden refuse to every five loads of 
which one load of fresh lime has for some time 
previous been well mixed, is one of the best 
mannrial dressings that can be applied by way 
of a change to Potato ground. Peas, runner 
and Broad Beans must have plenty of manuie 
under them, or they are liable to fail badly in 
hot, dry weather. The manure dug in ought 
also to be only partially decayed, as I have ie 
peatedly found that where old hotbed or very 
rotten mannre has been ueed, the former© speci¬ 
ally has been badly attacked at the roots by 
eel worms. When once the latter make their 
home in the roots these become greatly swollen, 
and both root-action and top-growth are qnickly 
paralysed. Wood ashes mixed with the mannre 
and very lightly sown with the seed is a preven¬ 
tive of insect attack at the roots, and also act* 
as a powerful fertiliser. Sown too freely with 
the seed it is liable to canse the latter to deray, 
and the Boil in the drill ought only to be just 
whitened by dry wood-ashes at sowing time. 
Kidney Beans will thrive well for a short time 
on unm&nured ground, and produce heavy crops 
if they succeed a crop for which mannre was 
freely dug in. 

Cauliflowers revel in a rioh root-run, the 
strong fresh mannre dug or ploughed in by 
market growers suiting them welE To have 
them extra fine, or say fit for exhibition, 
manure should be freely dug in and liquid 
mannre given in large quantities when the 
heaite are forming. If Brussels Sprouts are 
given good room and a moderately firm root-run, 
there is not much likelihood of too much mannre 
been applied at the roots, and the same remarks 
apply to Borecole generally. Broccoli, Chon de 
Bnrghley, and Savoys I prefer to plant in sne- 
cession to Leeks, Strawberries, or any other crop 
for which mannre was freely need, a moderately 
rich, yet firm root-ran beet suiting this class of 
winter vegetables. H. 


THE DROUGHT. 

The present long-protraoted drought has sorely 
taxed the resources of all gardeners, bnt doubt¬ 
less many valuable lessons will be learnt that 
will aid many to combat future visitations of 
the same kind, and doubtless if we had such 
prolonged droughts more frequently, there 
would be more deep cultivation done in the 
winter, for the difference of the look of crops on 
really well worked and manured lend with 
others only shallow cultivated, in spring, is most 
marked, for as long as food Mid moisture is 
beneath a crop, the roots will go down and find 
it, and the tops will indicate that the crop 
is making progress. Bnt when the land is 
cropped and drought is upon ns, the best anti¬ 
dote I have fonnd is the hoe and rake, frequently 
used to pulverise the surface and work it down 
into a oust-like surfaoe— for the fierce rays or 
the san that extract the moisture from the sur¬ 
face at a rapid pace, leaving it apparently drier 
than before, appear to have little power to ex¬ 
tract the moisture if a covering of 2 inches or 
3 inches of dust is on the surface—and it is sur¬ 
prising how crops have held ont against the long 
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drought when the hoe haa been kept going 
amongst them. Mnlohing is a great am to 
fruit-trees, bushes, and Strawberry beds, rows 
of Peas, Beans, Ac., but it can hardly be ex¬ 
tended to all crops that need it, and the simplest 
and best remedy is to hoe, even if not a weed is 
visible. Such is my experience. J. G. H, 


^ARDHJN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

'•^-Jasmines are always appreciated everywhere, and where 
there are borders in the oonservatory for climbers, one or 
two Jasmines should be planted. They will grow and 
flower freely In loam, peat, and sand, or in loam and leaf- 
mould and sand. To flower well they must have light 
enough to ripen the wood. They do very well trained up 
a pillar or against a wall, or may be trained over an arch. 
J. gracillimum and grandiflorum are good varieties. I 
have grown them In pots, but they are so muoh better 
planted out that an effort should be made to open up a 
border for them. To go a little further into the question 
of providing olimbing plants for the oonservatory, Mande- 
devilla suaveolons has white, very good flowers, which 
are borne in large olusters in summer. Let it ramble on 
to the roof near the open lights. Plumbago oapensis, 
Bhvnohoipermum jasmlnoldee, Solanum Jasmlnoides, 
Sollya heteropbylla (pretty blue-flowered twiner), Swain- 
sons galegifolia alba (the Pea-shaped flowers) are useful 
for cutting, should be planted in peat and loam in a light 
position; does well trained to a pillar. One of the very 
best wall or pillar plants is Luoulia gratiasima. The 
flowers are sweetsoented, and are borne in large dusters 
at the end of the ourrent year’s shoots. Habrothamnus 
elegans and others are bright and showy, and when planted 
out are seldom without blossom ; but autumn yd winter 
i* the natural season of blooming. The above are mostly 
of moderate growth, and will ao in comparatively 
houses. For larger oonservatories Passitloras. Taosonlas, 
Blgnonlas, and Teoomas will give a nioe variety; but there 
are many plants adapted for covering walls and pillars 
and to provide quantities of flowers for onttiag besides 
thoss named. Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved and other "Gera* 
mums” grow very rapidly when planted oat. Roms, 
•gain, are very charming under glass, especially 
the Teas and Noisettes, and a plant or two of 
Tropeeolum Fireball planted now and trained wherever 
there Is room will produos muoh brightness in winter. 
Greenhouse Rhododendrons have pretty well oompleted 
their growth. Large plants of suoh kinds as Countess of 
Haddington, Duoheis of Bnocleuch, and othsrs of similar 
habit of growth, including Edgworthl, are very beautiful, 
sod the flowers very desirable for outtiog. So soon as the 
young growth is a little firm set the plants outside on a 
ooal ash bed to ripen the wood. When repotting is neces¬ 
sary use only good peat and sand, and pot firmly. In re¬ 
arranging this house, and the oftener this is done the 
bitter, a few specimens may be brought from the stove to 
make room there, and, at the same time, add a fresh 
feature to the conservatory. If Camellias are placed out¬ 
side let them have a shady spot where the midday sun 
oaonot reach them, and they most be plaoed on a bed of 
ashes to keep the worms out of the pots. This Is a very 
important matter in plaoing greenhouse plants outside in 
summer. 

Stove. 

Vincas are very uieul for summer blooming. They 
make very useful exhibition plants when well grown: must 
be freely pinohed during growth to get a bushy habit 
should be potted In rather porous materials, suoh as peat, 
leaf-mould, a few rough piece® of old turf, and plenty of 
sand. The growth is free and robust in suoh oompost, 
and stimulants may be freely given when the plants show 
flower, without making the soil sour. The old plants 
should not be kept too long, as a young plant quickly 
grown will make a better specimen ; indeed, there is a 
good deal too muoh of this dinging to old specimen plants, 
both in tbe stove and in the greenhouse ; younger plants 
would be far more effective than many of the old specimens 
still retained in many gardens. Cuttings of most of ths 
usual plants grown can be struck at home; the only plants 
that need be purchased are new things. Slow-growing 
plants, such as Rondeletia speoiosa, Ixoras, Francis oe as. 
most of whioh are beautiful winter-flowering subjects are 
a long time getting out of hand. Tbe dwarf bosh Clero- 
dsndrons, such as 0. fallax, squamata, Ao., are very bright 
when in blossom, and are easily increased by cuttings. 
After flowering the plants may be cut back. Among berry¬ 
bearing plants Rivina hamilis makes a pretty little table- 
plant in winter, is easily raised from seeds or cuttings. It 
generally drope its berries, and they oome up all over the 
house in borders and pots. Cuttings of young plants of 
Gardenias should be grown on in a dose, warm pit: they 
do very well in the hotbed. A small, low house, with led 
or tan beds therein, is very suitable for this olass of plants, 
and it is desirable, as far sa possible, to regroup subjects 
now to make the most of the time and opportunity for 
growth. If there are mealy-bug and other lnseots in the 
oslleotion, not for an instant should these be lost sight of 
or there will be endless work by-and-bye. Something may 
be done by swinging with ineeotiddes to oheok their pro¬ 
gram for a time, but the sponge is the beet thing to use 
where a determined effort is being made to dear th em out. 
Winter-flowering Begonias. 

Those who have not got a oolleotion of theee should buy 
small plants now and grow them on. They are charming 
things in the stove, and even In a warm greenhouse, in 
winter; very easy to grow and propagate, and oheap if 
bought In small quantities. When they begin to growtreely, 
niooh the leaders to luduoe a bushy habit. Loam and 
leaf-mould In equal parts, lightened with sharp sand will 
grow the Begonia family very well. The following half, 
dozen are among the moet useful: in sign is, soootrana. 
semperflorons, giganteaoarmiminea, maoioata, nltida alba 
and fuobsoidee. The last-named, though an old sort, is 
very graceful. It is beat to propagate young stock annu- 
ally early In February, and throw out a ll the old plants. 
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Ferns and Mosses. 

This Is a rood season for buying in new stoolt. It Is 
quite as well to purchase small plants of any particular 
variety and grow on, and the money goee further. The 
variety of Ferns is almost endless, and every year sees 
something new introduced. I am not going to give a list 
of Ferns for several reasons, for it would take up a good 
deal of spaoe; and, seoondly, trade Fern-growers are 
now scattered pretty well all over the oountry, and a 
visit to a nursery is easily made. Tbe number of Adlantums 
is now simply marvellous, and a collection of Maiden-hairs 
would be very Interesting. To name only a dozen that 
everybody should grow who has a heated house, we will 
take Adiantum Farleyense as one of the handsomest Ferns 
grown, then would oome A. WUllamsl (Golden Maiden¬ 
hair), A gracillimum, A. deoorum, A. cuaeatum, and its 
variety elegans (A. asslmlle, a very pretty little Fern), 
Conolnnum latum, A. Paoottl, A. tlnotum, A. trapes- 
forme, and setulosum. This will give a number of dietlnot 
varieties at a comparatively small cost 

Pits and Frames. 

These will ba filling up now, or some of them, with 
winter-flowering plants. When young and tender, jast 
removed from stove or foroing-noase, keep the frames 
olosed for a time and shade when the sun is bright. When 
the plants get accustomed to the position and commence 
to grow a little, air may be given, and then less shads will 
be required as the growth gets harder. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes will now be very bright, and as It is tbe 
onstom to fill the box quite full of plants, weak stimulants 
may soon be given. Plants outside windows require a 
good deal of water. Foliage B agonies, of whioh Rex may 
be taken as the type, are interesting among the green- 
tinted Ferns at this season; they may be kept through 
the winter in a warm room if not overwatered, and 
it is best not to overpot. The Mesembryanthemum 
family are very beautiful now in sunny windows. I have 
lately seen a few of them about. Perhapa this denotes a 
reyival. 

Outdoor Garden, 

The one compensation of the season is the absence of 
weeds where the hoe has been used at all; but I fancy 
most of us would rather weed than water, and so long as 
the weather maintains its present character there must be 
a good deal of water used. Happy are those gardeners 
who have plenty of manure for mulching purposes; theee 
alone an masters of the situation. Burnt earth I And 
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-- effectually oheoks 

evapiration, and the plants do well and the birds do not 
scratch it about as they do manure or Ooooa-nut-flbre. One 
of the brightest bits of colour at the present moment are 
a mam of Red and Yellow Ioeland Poppies, where one may 
out and oome again fdr some time. Other plants whioh 
are standing the drought well without water are Rookets, 
Potentillas, Campanulas, inoluding Canterbury Bells. 1 
have a moss of these growing for seeds, and everybody 
admires them. Perennial Galilardias again are making a 
splendid show, and Antirrhinums and Snapdragons seem 
to enjoy the drought and the hot sunshine. Moloh 
Stooks, Asters, Z<naias, and Phlox Drummondi; these 
will oome ont well If mnlohed with good manure and 
watered oooaslonally. If Asters are neglected the flowers 
will be small. Hollyhooks and Dahlias most be well 
supported, and Phloxes, unless well oared for, will be very 
poor things. Pinks should be well watered to get ths 

K ara ioto condition for taking outdngs. There srill soon 
a feast of Carnations; see that ail are staked up care¬ 
fully, aod a layer of good soil spread over the beds will be 
a great help to the blossoms, and will be ready for layer¬ 
ing by-and-bye. Newly-planted trees and shrubs must 
have water till rain oomes if they are to be kept alive. 

Fruit Garden, 

This is not going to be the full fruit season mo 3 t of us 
expeoted. Bash fruits and Raspberries are very small 
where left to themselves. Muloh and water might have 
altered matters, but la many oases this has not been done. 
Strawberries on good land well manured are fairly good. 
Plums (oertatn free-bearing sorts) are plentiful. Apples 
are falling fast through drought, a ad in a good many 
orchards insects are having a good time. There will have 
to be a general awakening among fruit-growers before ths 
sunshine can be of any benefit. lnseots most be destroyed 
by spra} ing in summer and by dressing the trees in winter. 
Drought must be counteracted by the use of muloh and 
water, and then the sunshine, instead of being a hindranoe, 
will be a help. I admit I have said something of this kind 
before, but the nail can only be driven home by repeated 
taps with the hammer. Shorten baok the braaetwood of 
Plums ou walls to four leaves; lay In as muoh young wood 
as there is room for, and where the trees have been 
negleoted, and have beoome Infested with insects, pick off 
some of ths worst of the ourled-up leaves and attack the 
lnseots with ths usual remedies, the best and simplest 
being soft-soap, 2 os. to the gallon, with 1 quart of 
Tobaooo-liquor to 4 gallons of the soapy water. Washes 
of all kinds have more effect if used warm. Melons must 
have water enough to keep the leaves healthy, and they 
will take a good deal during this parching weather; give 
stimulants as soon as the orop Is set and swelling freely. 
Melons may yet be planted on genial hot-beds. If Peaches 
are watered heavily after the fruit begins to ripen the 
flavour will suffer. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Seeds of Oardoons may be planted in well-manured 
tranches in patches—three seeds or so ina patch-12 lnohes 
to 15 inohes apart; if all the seeds grow remove all but 
one. Plant Turnip-rooted Celery (Oeleraio) in rows on the 
surface of well-manured land, the rows to be 18 inches 
apart and 9 inohss apart in the rows; water freely aod 
shade with branobee till the plants get well established or 
till rain oomes in sufficient quantity to moisten all the 
ground. Sow a good breadth of Turnips for autumn use 
veitoh’s Bed Globe Is a good variety, and thoee who like 
yellow fleshed Turnips may mw Orange Jelly. Turnips in a 
dry season should be sown on land that has been prepared 
a week or two to get settled end for the moisture to oome 
up from below. Draw the drills rather deeper than usual, 
and soak with liquid-manure. If in the meantime rain 
falls the liquid-manure may be omitted, a little arti ficia l 
manure being sown in the drills instead. Really good 


Lettuoei and Cauliflowers will be in demand now, and can 
onlv be obtained by good oalture and a free use of water 
and muloh. Plant and eow for succession on oool land. 
North borders will be useful now. Make up Mushroom- 
beds in a oool, shady spot, suoh as tbe north side of a lofty 
wall or building ; a good way of doing this is to knook up 
a rough kind of pit with boards, and oover with old 
shutters or something of the kind ; hurdles tbatohed with 
straw will do. We want to keep in the moisture and keep 
out tbe soorched atmosphere. Let Tomatoes have all the 
attention require 1. Plants trained to one stem must have 
all aide shoots removed when small. Better priok leaden 
when four or five trusses of fruit are set. E. Hobdat. 


Work In tbo Town Garden. 

Window-boxes ought to be looking gay now. For a 
wonder those on a north or shady aspect are doing best 
now, as where exposed to the full glare of the sun the 
plants soon get burnt up if not very regularly watered, 
and in any oose the flowers quickly fade. Under suoh oir- 
ouautanoes a blind or shading of some kind would be 
advisable. There are different ways of planting window- 
boxes ; but, as a rule, I find it best to plunge the plants 
grown in pots In some Coooa-nut-flbre plaoed in the box 
and kept moist. Where there is a reserve of plants to fall 
baok upon this is decidedly the best plan, as they oan be 
ohanged or the arrangement altered as often as neoessary, 
while, should one go wrong in any way, or go oat of 
flower, it oan be replaoed in a moment. The pots being 
surrounded with a moist and non-oonduotlug material, 
the plants grow almost as well as If planted out in a bed 
of soil, and only a little extra oare and trouble in watering 
and giving a little stimulant oooasionally is neoessary. 
Even if water at the root Is not neoessary, the overhead 
shower with a fine-rosed can or syringe morning and even¬ 
ing must not be omitted in such weather as this; it 
refreshes ths plants wonderfully, espeoially when they are 
exposed to the sun for the greater part of the day. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the large-flowering seotion are making a fine 
display jast now. As a rule, shade is not neoessary for 
these plants, and, Indeed, they do better without It; but 
in very hot weather, snob as this, a light proteotion from 
the snn’s rays daring the middle of the day will prolong 
the beauty of the flowers considerably. These are capitiu 
town plants, flowering freely even In pots, though the 
growth is not so sturdy and vigorous as that of ths oountry 
grown plants seen in the markets and shops; but when 
planted out-of-doors they thrive amazingly, quickly mak¬ 
ing quite large buihee, and flowering more or less oon- 


very useful for mulching purposes; an inoh or so spread ^ naou ^7 throughout the entire summer. As the plants 
over the surface of a bed or border effeotually oheoks ,n P 06 * oat of flower they should be turned out into the 

open air, standing them on ashes in a sunny spot and 
giving very little water. When tbe wood ie thoroughly 
hard out the plants down severely, and pnt In the tops for 
outtlngs. The old stumps should be shaken out iri 
replaoed into small pots as soon as thsy “ break ” again, 
and may then be grown on into large plants. Watering 
occupies the greater part of the time now ; everything, 
and pot-plante in paraoular, mast have water, and plenty 
of it, or they oannot possibly grow. Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Begonias, Fuohsias, and Caloeolarias especially require 
abundanoe of moisture ; but ’’Geraniums’* and Petunias 
flower better if moderately dry. B. 0. R. 


TBB COMING WBIK’fl WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 24 th 
to July 1 8t. 

Shifted seedlingOyolamens into 6-inoh pole; these plants, 
with Cinerarias and Primulas, are now in low pics 
frames, where the treatment they require oan be given. 
Shifted on Chrysanthemums. Of oourse, the unstopped 

3 isolates plants have been potted several weeks; bat 
nrysanthsmums are treated in various ways. A con¬ 
siderable number of my plants have been out down, and 
then tbe potting is delayed till the growth has started 
freely again. Most people will probably have done potting 
on Chrysanthemum-out tings for this season; but 1 
strike the tops of oertain varieties to get dwarf plants for 
rooms, Ao. Cuttings for thiB purpose may be taken end 
of July or even later. The cuttings soon strike if kept 
olose and shaded; I generally plaoe a frame under a north 
wall to reoeive late oucUngs. Planted Melons for late 
summer crop. Ououmbere are abundant now. I am 
giving my plants more room than I used to do, and, 
although a little sacrifice has to be made at the beginning, 
it is more Chan made up later on. A Ououmbar wnloh has 
room to strike will bear an immense number of fruits la a 
season if the roots are well supported. Cuoumbers do not 
require much soil to start in, but frequent top-dressings 
must be given during growth and abundanoe oi water, in 
very hot weather my Cucumbers are watered with the 
hose every morning. When Cuoumbers are Infested with 
red-eplder it may safely be ooncluded they have not had 
water enough. I do not believe in catting off the leaves 
of Tomatoes in the wholesale way often practised; but 
when the plants are growing in beds a few of the bottom 
leaves may be shortened book with advantage to let In the 
light to oolour ths fruit, and where this is done gradually 
there is no check, and as soon as the light is let in new 
growth starts away from the bottom of the plants, and, if 
one or two shoots are enoou raged, there will be a second 
orop of fruit coming on before the plants have osased 
bearing at ths top. Tomatoes, I find, in suoh weather 
must have plenty of nourishment or ths fruits will be 
small. I always muloh with manure and water freely, 
giving oooaeional doses of artificials, and I find it pays. 
Sowed several rows of William I. Peas. It is too late to 
MW Marrow Peas now; but early varieties will do very 
well. Shall plant Amerioan Wonder on the early border 
In about ten days’ time for the last orop, and Marrow Peas 
planted in May will generally produoe a second orop if all 
the pods are pioked off. I And Walker’s Perpetual oome 
in useful in this rsspeot. The Lettuoe beds have all been 
mulched with old Mushroom-beds well broken up; tbb 
keeps the Mil oool and moist, and affords nourishment at 
ths same time. All Lettuces are ths better for tying np, 
exoept the small, quick-hear ting Cabbage varieties, of 
which Tom Thumb may be taken as ths type. Sowed a 
bed of Rampion ; it oomes in useful for saUds. It has a 
small round white root like a Turnip Radish, and Is ooo* 
and crisp. Globe Artichokes are being freely watersri 
from the liquid-manura-tauk. House-sewage, diluted If 
strong, oomes In useful now for many strong-rooting 
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■objects. Autumn-sown Autumn Glut Cauliflowers put 
oat early in April are beginning to turn In now, and will be 
very ueetul if the weather continues dry, as on our hot 
eoile Early London Cauliflowers open and are not good. 
Spinach substitutes, the best of whioh is the New Zealand 
Spinach, are grown instead of the true Spinach, which so 
soon bolts in hot weather. Sowed Veitch’s Red Globe 
Turnips for autumn and early winter use. The drills were 
soaked with liquid-manure just previous to sowing : this 
brings up the plants quickly, and hastens the growth 
afterwards, and tushes them away from the fly. Fu.i«hed 
putting in Pink-cuttings. Shall begin lay ering Carnations 
next week, as I like to get all such work done early. 
Watered Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and Dahlias freely with 
liquid-manure. All these things have been mulohed with 
manure, and so one watering a week, except in the veiy 
hottest weather, will suffice. Staked up herbaceous plants 
wherever uecesearv. 


ROSBS, 

“BOULE DE NEIGE.” 

The year 1867 was a notable one for light 
Roses. The arrival at that date of such 
celebrities as La France and Baroness Roths¬ 


Presumably Boule de Neige originated from a 
cross with some Noisette, and it is generall; 
classed with the Hybrid Noisettes, of whicL 
there are now a good many ; but although it 
was one of the first, it is also still the best of 
its class. It is not oiten seen at exhibitions, 
because its flowers lack the depth and perfection 
of form requisite in show Roses nowadays; 
but any White Rose that is to supersede it as a 
garden plant or for furnishing large trusses of 
bloom for cutting will have to possess a great 
many good qualities, for Boule de Neige makes 
an exceptionally handsome plant, having very 
deep-green lustrous foliage, and producing its 
snowy flowers in great clusters, which, if cut 
entire with good long stalks, make a very telling 
display in large vases. The plant is hardy 
enough, free-flowering, and one of the most 
constant autumn bloomers, its flowers being 
as pure in September as in July; while it 
succeeds admirably either as a bush, or as a 
standard, or trained up a pillar, growing on 


Rose “ Boule dc Neige.’’ 


child, not to mention Elie Morel, still often a 
very useful pale Rose, seems to have been fore¬ 
shadowed by the distribution the previous sea¬ 
son of Mile. Th^rese Levet, Monsieur Noman, 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge ; but it was 
in 1867 that Rose amateurs were excited by the 
announcement of a pure-white Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, and there were then sent to this 
country three white Roses which are still un¬ 
surpassed in their respective lines. Of this trio 
by far the most important was one sent out by 
the great raiser (who has given the world more 
first-rate Roses than anyone else), Lacharme, 
under the name of Boule de Neige (of which an 
engraving is here given), a Rose whose whiteness 
has never been excelled and not even equalled 
among large-flowered Hybrid Perpetuals until 
the arrival of the progeny of Baroness Roths¬ 
child—Mabel Morrison in 1878, and White 
Baroness and Merveille de de Lyon in 1882. 
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Brier stock or on its its own roots. In the latter 
state, however, it is not always easy to obtain, as 
cuttings of this Rose do not strike at all readily. 
Coquette des A) pea, Coquette des Blanches, 
and Perle des Blanches were also sent out by 
Lacharme, and Perfection des Blanches by 
Schwartz, and all four are White Roses with 
rather small flowers, but a similar ioflorescence 
to that of Boule de Neige, but with a more 
decidedly olimbing habit of growth iu the case 
of the second and third, which make useful 
pillar Roses, as do two more recent seedlings 
from Schwartz, namely, Mme. Alfred Carriers 
and Fanny de Forest, the latter an erect-grow, 
ing, rather rosy-white, the former an immensely 
vigorous climber, producing an abundance of most 
charming white flowers, tinted with pale-yellow 
at the base. Mme. Louis Henry (Vve. Dncher, 
1879) and Caroline Schmidt (Schmidt, 1882) 
complete the list of Hybrid Noisettes that are 


worth growing; and for a small collection 
anyone wanting the best three would do well 
to select Coquette des Blanches and Mme. 
Alfred Carriers in addition to Boule de Neige. 

_ G. 

4005.— White Banks!an Rose. —You 
must have patience with this Rose. It will 
flower all right when it has exhausted some of 
its vigour. The White Bankaian Rose always 
grows stronger than the yellow one, and requires 
more space. You have been well advised not to 
prune it. Do not cut away any of the growth 
all the time there is any uncovered wall space. 
When the allotted space is well covered, and no 
part of the wall visible, you may get a pair of 
shears and cut away all the growth that pro¬ 
jects from the wall. This may be done as Boon 
as the flowers fade ; but after that you must 
only remove any long vigorous shoots until the 
same time next year. You are probably aware 
that it is the small spray growth that produces 
the flowers, and that these are mostly produced 
at first on the shoots farthest away from the 
centre of the plant.—J. C. C. 

3998 — Marechal Niel Rose. — It is 
rather late in the season now to adopt the 
cutting-down plan with your Rose. It should 
have been cut back at least a month ago. On 
the whole perhaps you had better let your plant 
go unpruned this year, and train out any young 
»hoota it may make. Next season as soon aa 
the flowers are over you may cut it down, for 
even the old wood will send out youDg shoots, 
only it will take them a little longer to do so.— 

•J. c. c. 

—— If all of the blooms are off of the plant, 
and it seems shooting out from near the base, i 
would remove the bulk of the upper growth 
that has flowered. If you can grow strong 
bhoots this summer they will flower much better 
next soring than they did this, because you 
9hould be able to get longer shoots and they will 
be established. Two or three rods to a plant is 
sufficient, if kept clean and growing healthily.— 

4008.— Gloire d© Dijon Rose. —You are 
treating this plant very well indeed. As it is 
to healthy and clean, I would continue on the 
same lines. Unless growing very thickly, 1 
would not thin out any of the wood, as it will 
produce such a quantity of blooms next spring- 
Yes, I would repot the M&recbal Niel and keep 
it in the house, and under the same treatment 
as the Gloire Dijon, cutting it back somewhat, 
so as to induce healthy and strong growth. 
The repotting of the other Roses must de- 

S end upon the state they are in, and as you are 
oing the others so well, I think you are quite 
capable of deciding for yourself.— P. U. 

- I do not think the Gloire de Dijon Rose 

worthy of so much space under glass. There 
are so many much better ones. If you think 
differently you can, of course, let the present 
rowth remain, only it must not be crowded, 
he shoots should be from 9 inches to 1 foot 
apart. The Marshal Niel should be shifted at 
once in a pot 14 inches or 16 inches in diameter ; 
but do not prune it now the summer is so far 
advanced. You have done quite right in setting 
the other pot-Rosea outdoors. If they want 
mere root-room I should give it them at once — 
J. C. C. 

3985.— Budding Roses.— It is a little too 
early for this operation, as a general rule, 
although where stocks and buds are forward 
enough it may be done from June until the end 
of August July is perhaps the best month, and 
if you can choose two or three dull days for the 
work bo much the better. You should choose 
buds that are about three parts ripened, what is 
wanted being growth sufficiently matured to 
have the root or seat of the bud well down when 
the wood is removed, and yet having enough sap 
to allow of the bark being lifted easily. Cut out 
the bud in a scooping manner, inserting tie 
knife about an inch above, and bringing it out 
again an inch below the bud. If you have 
chosen wood in the proper stage of growth the 
small portion remaining on the seat of the bud 
will be easily removed. Now comes the oppor¬ 
tunity to see if the bed be really in the right 
stage or not, and unless the root be down low 
enough to rest upon the wood of the stock when 
inserted it is well to try another, unless the 
variety be very choice, and you do not mind 
giviDg the bud a trial. The stock must be 
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prepared before cutting out the bud, and the 
quicker and cleaner the whole operation can be 
managed the better are your chanoea of suocess. 
Whether the stock be a dwarf or a standard 
Brier you should insert the bud in the same way, 
and get it as near the base of the shoot as 
possible. Make a cut lengthwise of the stock— 
say, about inches—a short cross-cut may be 
made at the upper end of this to facilitate the 
easier lifting of the bark. Do not make your 
cuts any deeper than jast necessary to cut 
through the young bark. Lift it with a piece of 
bone or hard wood, and slip the pre¬ 
pared bud under without disturbing 
the glutinous sap more than possible. 

Now tie in firmly, and in from three 
to four weeks you should be able to 
see if your work was successful or 
not. If not, try again, even up to 
the middle of September.—P. U. 

- The most important matter in 

budding Roses is to select the right 
time when the stocks and the buds are 
in the right condition. Unless the 
stocks can be heavily watered, bud¬ 
ding cannot be successfully done till 
rain comes, as unless the bark works 
freely it is useless attempting to bud 
anything. When the Thorns will rub 
off easily the bark will generally work 
freely, and this is perhaps the best 
guide, though a man accustomed io 
budding can tell by the feel of ihe 
wood if there is a chance of the bur s 
taking. Any way, it Will be as well 
not to be in a hurry with the budding 
this season. We shall doubtless gee 
rain enough to accelerate the flow of 
sap by-and-bye, and during a showery 
time the buds take so muoh better. 

The operation of budding is simple 
enough. Two cuts are made jast 
through the bark, one straight along 
the upper side of the branch 1£ inches 
long, and the other transversely at the 
upper end of the long cut. Lift up the 
bark with the flat end of the handle of the 
budding-knife, insert the shield of the bud, and 
thrust it home. The buds should be placed as 
close to the main stem of the stock as possible 
in the case of standard Briers, and as low down 
as possible in the case of dwarfs. In dry 
weather a little of the earth may be scraped 
away from the dwarf Briers, and the buds 
inserted in the moist bark so uncovered. The 
buds must be taken from healthy wood of 
moderate growth, just getting a little firm, but 
still quite elastic, the buds being plump, but 
not started. Buds which remain dormant 
through the winter always make good plants, 
and to keep the buds dormant the stocks should 
not be headed back till winter, and only partially 
then, the final heading back being do le in 
March, just as the sap is moving. In cutting 
out the bud do not have the shields very large. 
Three quarters of an inch will be large enough, 
and of this two-thirds should be below the bud. 
Remove the wood from the bud carefully. Some¬ 
times the centre or heart of the bud comes away 
with it, and then the bud will be useless. Tie 
in firmly with soft raffia, or cotton will do, the 
ties to be loosened as soon as tho buds have 
taken, usually in about a month after budding. 
If left in much longer they will cut the bark. 
In dry weather it will be beneficial to mulch and 
water the stooka and sprinkle the buds.—E. H. 

Seven Sister or “Cluster Rose.”— 
This beautiful Rose has been exceptionally fine 
of late, and although termed a common one it 
is really one of the most useful of all. For 
covering high walls, climbing over old tree- 
stumps, or making any unsightly objects look 
beautiful it is a gem, for its strong habit of 
growth enables it to live where more tender 
sorts fail. I have it now covering a high wall, 
and basketfuls of bloom can be cut without 
being missed, yet it keeps pushing up rampant 
shoots from the base quite 10 feet high already. 
I retain these, and lay them in at full length, and 
after the blooming season is over I cut away a 
ood deal of the old exhausted wood, and the 
looms are remarkably fine and plentiful from 
the strong shoots. I find it a very good plan 
indeed to apply a mulching of half-decayed 
manure over the soil (early in the season) to this 
and almost all other Roses ; especially in a dry 
season is this invaluable.—J. O. H. 
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HOUSED ft WINDOW OARDBNINQ. 

CLIMBERS~ON HOUSES. 
Charming effects may easily be produced on a 
house wall by a judicious use of climbing plants, 
Honeysuckles, Roses, Wistarias, etc. But in 
suitable localities nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the Magnolia (Exmouth variety), as shown 
in the annexed illustration. 


3992. — India-rubber-plant. — Heat is 
usually supposed to be necessary to strike out- 


without, and you could not have a better time 
to try than the present. Take the cuttings ofl 
with a “ heel,” let them lie on a dry shelf for a 
few hours so that the cuts may heal, and then 
insert them singly in small (2^-inch or-3-inch) 
pots, filled with a mixture of equal parts of fine 
loam, sifted Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand. Plunge 
the pots in ashes or Cocoa nut-fibre in a box deep 
enough to allow of a sheet of glass being laid 
over, and keep them close, moist, and shaded 
until rooted.—B. C. R. 

- The young shoots need not necessarily be 

taken off—at least, not yet. It is quite possible 
that the upper shoots will take the lead, and 
the lower ones will not make much growth, but 
[ should wait and see. When from 4 inches to 
6 inches long the young shoots may be taken 
off, and planted in small pots, filled with sandy 
soil. If kept close and shaded they will root in 
the greenhouse during summer, though a little 
bottom heat will help them. Still, if covered 
with a cloche or handlight they will root during 
the warm season.—E. H. 

- You may certainly strike this from cut¬ 
tings, but they require heat, and a little bottom 
heat promotes quick rooting. Put them in a 
little propagating frame if you have such a 
contrivance, usually possessed by amateurs ? Do 
not bruise the bases, and perhaps you have 
not kept the parent plant properly attended 
to. Here are a few wrinkles for the proper 
managemeat of the Ficus. Keep the leaves 
always carefully sponged with tepid water to 
remove dust and other accumulations. During 
the summer Beason small plants are hawked 
about, and these are struck for eyes in the con¬ 
tinent, and when received here by Eoglish 
nurserymen grown in high heat to get them 
ready for sale. Therefore, always when pur¬ 
chasing keep the plants in the warmer rooms, 
and not exposed to cold currents of air. When 
the cuttings are rooted, pot them on, and use 
for soil a mixture composed of sandy loam, two 
parts, added to one part of peat, with sufficient 
sharp silver sand to make the whole not too 
heavy. Pot firmly. —C. T. 

3964.— Treatment of Indian Azaleas. 

—These are not amongst the easiest of plants to 
cultivate in a room, and special care is necessary 


to make them flower. Indian Azaleas are, how¬ 
ever, nearly hardy, and probably the warmth of 
the room (and the consequent dryness of the 
surrounding atmosphere), is partly to blame for 
the want of blossom. Thrip is almost certain to 
appear where Azaleas are kept in a dry, warm 
place, and this will prevent them from bloom¬ 
ing. The signs of this insect pest are easily 
detected in tiny black and white spots on the 
back of the leaves, and these very soon spread 
until the leaf becomes a pale, dull colour, and 
eventually drops off. To eradicate thrip a bath 
of soft-soap and Tobacco-water should be made, 
into which the plants can be dipped every day 
for a week; afterwards syringing them with 
pure water. Two ounces of soft-soap and one of 
‘shag” Tobacco, boiled together until the liquid 
is a dark-brown, can have enough cold water 
added to it to make four gallons in all, and be 
placed in a large earthenware pan or basin. If 
the plants are too large to be satisfactorily 
dipped they must be syringed from beneath, 
laying them on their sides to do this effectually. 
Small plants can be sponged leaf by leaf, but 
this is a tedious process in the case of Azaleas. 
To prevent thrip from attacking the plants 
again they must be allowed to stand out-of- 
doors in summer, in a situation shaded from the 
hot sun, and syringed daily, so as to throw 
plenty of water on the surrounding stones (or 
thick bed of ashes), which will supply the damp 
night atmosphere they need. Plenty of water 
must also be given daily ; neglect, in this parti¬ 
cular, is fatal to any prospect of flowers, and 
Azaleas, being grown in peat, should have a full 
inch of room at the top of the pot for a plentiful 
supply, which must permeate the whole ball of 
roots. The special difficulty, however, comes in 
when it becomes necessary to take the plants 
indoors in September, unless there should be 
any small structure in which they can be placed 
for the winter. Damp air must be had for them, 
and the best arrangement that can be made is 
to place them in the window of a bath-room, 
from which frost is just excluded, and turn on 
the hot-water for a few minutes, morning and 
night, to moisten the air. Failing this, a large 
tray or zinc arrangement, or even a flat bath, 
can be covered with a layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or Moss, and the plants placed on this, keeping 
the whole damp with a rosed watering-pot in a 
room without a fire. During very severe 
weather the Azaleas should be lifted back from 
the window and covered with newspapers at 
night. They will stand a few degrees of frost 
under these circumstances, and be none the 
worse for it. Without the damp warmth of a 
conservatory the plants will flower late, but 
still they should do well, bringing their blossoms 
in April or May. As each blossom fades it 
should be removed at once (for seed-bearing 
exhausts the plants), and the plants should be 
kept rather close (t.e , without so much air as 
usual) and warm, with the air well-moistened, 
until July, when they are best out-of-doors 
until the autumn.—I. L. R. 


3989.— Mackaya bella.— This is a South 
African plant, and grows very freely under 
greenhouse treatment; but it cannot be pre¬ 
vailed upon to produce its flowers in proportion 
to its growth. What it does require is to be 
encouraged to grow freely in a light position 
during the summer, so that the young wood is 
well ripened, for it is from the points of these 
well-ripened shoots that the flowers are pro¬ 
duced. It may be propagated from cuttings 
struck in a close frame or handglass during the 
summer, so that nice, compact plants may be 
obtained by the end of the season. The resting 
period is from November until March, and 
during that time the plants do not need any 
water. When growth begins repot the plants in 
a mixture of sandy loam, decayed manure, and 
a little leaf-mould. They may require repotting 
a second time and growing on well, as advised 
above, until the end of the season. These must 
again pass through a season of rest, which is the 
preparation they require for flowering in the 
ensuing summer. They should be started in' a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. ; but when 
the flowers are produced they will remain longer 
in good condition in a warm greenhouse. The 
plant is nicely figured in the Botanical 
Magazine , tab. 5797, from a plant that flowered 
in the Palm house at Kew in May, 1869.— 
J. D. E. 
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"Magnolia” on a house wall. 

i tings of this plant, but I have seen it done 
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ette, Ageratums, Heliotropes, or Buch things as 
are not deep rooted and are easily planted and 
removed. Those who require distinct kinds 
would do well to select them now they are in 
flower. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


time to put in pipings, and then work for cut¬ 
tings, and they strike easily, as recently 
pointed out.—C. T. 

3901.— Creepers for walls. —If evergreen 
creepers are required for both the sites named 
nothingis better than Irish Ivy or theRregneriana 
variety for the north-east aspect. Euonymus 

japonica and E. j. aurea will generally 
withstand the winter in such a site, and so will 
Pyracantha crietagus. For a south-west aspect 
Ceanothus divaricatus, Escallonia macrantha, 
and Garrya elliptic* may be planted with safety. 
In the case of deciduous subjects there is a wider 
choice, as any of the following will succeed ; 
Clematis Jackmani, or C montana, Aristolochia 
Sipho, Lonicera brachypoda, the common White 
Jessamine, Gloire de Dijon and Aim^e Vibert 
Roses, Kerria japonica, and Chimonanthus 
fragrans.—S. P. 

-Plant in the north-east aspect a selection 

of Ivies. There are beautiful things among 
Ivies to be had cheap now, or Ampelopsis 
Veitchi will soon cover the wall, and be beauti¬ 
ful in summer and autumn. If flowers are 
wanted plant Honeysuckles. Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Fire Thorn (Pyracantha), Cotoneaster 
Simonsi, and C. microphylla will cover the 
wall neatly, and be bright with berries in win¬ 
ter. On the south-west wall plant Roses, Jas¬ 
mines, and Clematises. The Wistaria sinensis 
also will do well.—E. H. 

- There are many creepers you might 

plant against your wall. In the south-weit 
aspect such Roses as Gloire de Dijon and Chea- 
hunt Hybrid would succeed, any good strong- 
growing climbers, and you may choose also any 
of the following : Veitch’s Virginian Creeper, 
which is most suitable for a very high wall cr 
the side of a house. It is quick in growth ana 
clings closely. Then you might choose a good 
green-leaved Ivy, such as Emerald Green or 
Gem, or a variegated variety, Lee’s Silver, but 
there are many other nicer things that may be 
chosen. Very beautiful is the old Double Kerria 
against a wall, smothering it with double yellow 
flowers in spring, and it is not made sufficient use 
of in gardens. Clematises of many kinds can be 
chosen, such as Jackmani, its deep-purple 
flowers very rioh against Ivy leaves; C. mon¬ 
tana, or the various handsome varieties that may 
be obtained, some with semi-double, others with 
single, flowers, the colours delicate and pleasing. 
Jasminum nudiflorum is beautiful in winter and 


THE ROUND-HEADED “HIMALAYAN 
PRIMROSE” (PRIMULA CAPITATA). 

In reply to “J. H., Streatham,” and others, 
this plant has a tuft of sharply-toothed, 
medium-sized pale-green leaves, and produces 
in autumn dense heads of flowers of the deepest 
Tyrian purple, enveloped in a white mealy powder, 
which shows off the blossoms to great advantage. 
It is very variable as to depth of colour, some 
forms of it being much superior to others. It is 
not a very vigorous grower, and, though quite 
hardy, it cannot be termed a good perennial in 
our climate, as it is apt to go off after it has 
flowered well; therefore, it is advisable to raise 
annually plenty of youDg plants from the seeds, 
which the plant produces freely in most seasons. 
These, if sown in pans of light soil in a frame or 
cool greenhouse, produce plants that will flower 
the second year with very little trouble. It 
thrives best in an open position in the garden, 
with a north aspect, in good loamy soil, which 
should be well watered in dry weather. The 
annexed illustration gives a capital idea of the 
Primrose in question when in flower, and it is 
best planted in colonies, or groups. R. 


HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 

Op hardy flowers in the open ground in the 
summer-time, there are none so beautiful as 
herbaceous Paeonies. Among the flowers will 
be found every conceivable shade of crimson, 
purple, lake, cerise, carmine, together with the 
equally beautiful and more delicate shades of 
rose, pink, blush, flesh, and satin-rose. And 
then there are those with sulphur tints as well 
as those of pure and spotless whiteness. Fine 
massive white varieties exist too, as in the case 
of festiva maxima, having some of the inner 
petals occasionally margined and sometimes 
flaked with carmine. This is so good and 
distinct that no collection is complete without 
it, and one that everyone who sees it requires ; 
consequently, though among the older kinds, it 
is still among those higher priced. Indepen¬ 
dently of the distinctive shades of colour above 
named, many varieties combine two or more 
shades. Another very pleasing feature to be 
found in many kinds is their fragrance, in no 
case overpowering, thus adding an additional 
charm to a group of plants which in their day 
are without an equal in the hardy flower garden. 
But with all their beauty, it can hardly be said 
that Peeonies have had either the popularity or 
the general cultivation to which, I feel sure, they 
are justly entitled, for it is rarely one meets 
with a good collection in private gardens. This 
may to some extent be accounted for, owing to 
the length of time the plants take to grow into 
size after planting. This varies from three to 
five years, according to the size of the plants 
themselves. This fact, again, may in not a 
few instances prevent their being planted in 
the open beds in the first instance, which is by 
far the best place for them; and consequently 
they are for the time being grown in the reserve* 

K ound till sufficiently large to occupy permanent 
ds. This, however, is a mistake and involves 
replanting them, which means the loss of one 
year more. Frequently I have seen them in 
shrubberies with scores of thin flowerless 
growths in them, causing annual disappointment 
to their owners. The worst place for Paeonies 
is the shrubbery, particularly where the planta 
tion does not receive due care and is backed 
by trees of larger size. Paeonies, to do them 
justice, delight m, indeed must have, the richest 
of soils, and in all cases where possible be sup 
plied with abundant moisture in summer. 
Avoid moving them when once well planted, for 
they will go on year after year rooting deeper 
and deeper and increasing the number of their 
rich and beautiful flowers annually. Let them 
in all cases occupy their permanent quarters 
where first planted, and if this should happen 
to be in a conspicuous spot on the lawn, there are 
plenty of things to carpet the ground and flower 
freely enough till the Paeonies are deemed suffi¬ 
ciently large in themselves. Tufted Pansies are 
excellent for this purpose, and while delighting 
in the good soil at disposal, seem thankful for 
the partial shade from the Paeonies, and are 
benefited by the moisture applied to these 
plants. And if the eye tires of Pansies, the se 
may give place to Tuberous Begonias, Migncn- 


Round-headed/ J “ Himalayan . Primrose "^(Primula eapitata'. 


split so much as many other kinds, and also 
sweetly scented. There are many White Pinks 
in gardens, and a beautiful edging is formed by 
the common variety, but the flowers of Mrs. 
Lakin are finer, the growth is strong, and a 
healthy clump will produce much bloom. In 


early spring ; so also is the fragrant Chimonan¬ 
thus fragrans, which blooms in the depth of 
winter, and has curious yellowish flowers of 
spicy, aromatic scent. Then you can select 
some of the Honeysuckles, Passion-flowers, for a 
warm corner. Pyracantha, which ia a very hand¬ 
some plant for a wall; it produces a profusion 
of white flowers at this season, and in winter its 
berries are orange-scarlet, and make a grand 
show of colour. A good specimen of it, with its 
abundant foliage and fierv-coloured berries, is 
a fine winter picture. Pyrus japonica, the 

Original fro-m 


the month of June every garden should be gay 
with good dumps of the White Pink, and if 
variety is required from the ordinary kind, 
select Mrs. Lakin, and Her Majesty, or Mrs. 
Sinkins, which is a good kind for making a 
mass white, like little snowdrifts. Now is the 
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Wistarias, and a few Vitia may be included. 
The Hop-leaved Vine is ornamental in character. 
There are plenty of good plants for walls with¬ 
out making a mere repetition of one’s neigh¬ 
bours’ things. It is a relief to see a wall covered 
with something besides the Common Virginian 
Creeper. Half the failures with climbers result 
from insufficient preparation of the soil. The 
roots are not properly laid out, and if bad, the 
soil should be made acceptable to the plants by 
preparing it properly. If you have a moist, 
shady corner, it would be better to put there 
the Ivies, which always, both variegated and 
green-leaved kinds, attain greater luxuriance of 
growth under these conditions. As regards 
plants for boxes, you may use such things as 
Pelargonium Mme. Crousse, to trail over sides, 
or other varieties; Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, 
Canary Creeper, and other familiar things. In 
GARDExiNO, June 10th, page 209, “LL, R.” 
gives some valuable hints for window-boxes, 
You would do well to read them.—C. T. 


OROHJEDSL 


CATTLEYA VELUTINA. 

I am asked by M Joseph Bidwil” what sort of a 
species this is, and if it worth his getting, as he 
sees that a firm at Bradford are offering it, but 
he has never heard of it before. The Cattleya 
in question was first flowered in your city 
some thirteen years ago in the collection of 
Mr. Broome, who then resided at Didsbury. I 
may at onoe say that it is a very beautiful 
plant and very distinct, and if you are a grower 
of Cattleyas it is a kind which you ought by all 
means to add to your collection. This plant, 
many, on its first becoming known, wished to 
assert its hybrid origin, claiming as its parents 
C. guttata and C. bicolor, but although it some¬ 
what resembles the last-named Orchid in its habit 
of growth, I, myself, can see no other resem¬ 
blance, and the flower appears to be too much 
developed in all its parts to be an offspring of 
either. Since its first introduction, the plant, 
however, has been met with on several occasions 
in great numbers, which leads me to think either 
that there are a good many more new Cattleyas 
in Brazil than we have ever dreamed of ; or, if 
they are hybrid kinds, we shall yet have to 
find their parents. Now, this plant, although 
it varies considerably from bad to good varieties, 
has not much variation in its colours. As a 
usual thing, it may be said to have slender 
stem-like bulbs, varying from a foot to 18 inches 
in height, and bearing upon the top a pair of 
ample leathery leaves, from between which the 
•cape appears, bearing two flowers, and I cannot 
call to mind ever having seen more borne upon 
a single scape, so that it is as well to have a 
plant with more than one leading growth. 
These flowers are nearly 4 inches across, and 
very sweet scented, resembling the fragrance of 
Violets. Sepals and petals about the same size, 
of a rich tawny-orange ground colour, thickly 
•potted with maroon-purple. The three-lobed 
lip has the side lobes ourved upwards, partially 
enclosing the oolumn, creamy-white, streaked 
at their base with rosy-purple; middle lobe 
large, covered with a short velvety down, white, 
strongly veined with radiating veins of purple. 
It has a stain or blotch of orange at the base, 
and round the apical margin is a stain of soft 
yellow. These flowers last a long time in per¬ 
fection, and perfume the house in which they 
stand beautifully. I have been describing a 
good variety, be it understood, but I have seen 
a great many flowers which would not come up 
to it. Nevertheless, they only differ in their 
brilliancy of colour. It blooms in the autumn 
months, at which time flowers used to be scarce, 
but we now have a goodly number all the year 
round. Now, to grow this plant well requires 
considerable care, but yet only such care as 
should be given to all Orchids ; but some of my 
readers imagine when I say a plant is very 
e sily grown that no care is requisite at 
s' 1, and they treat their plants with a great 
deal of carelessness. Upon this subject I have 
nad two letters recently, and my friends may 
ake this for an answer. This Cattleya I have 
before said makes a very slender stem-like 
growth, and, therefore, it requires extra care in 
its management. It must be well drained and 
firmly potted, using good peat-fibre and ohopped 
Sphagnum Moss, and the rhizome should always 
Liana upon the surface of the soil. The plant 


does not require quite as much water to the roots 
during the growing season as do many of the 
same genus, and neither oan it withstand so 
much drying, so, therefore, in the winter extra 
care is necessary to keep the plant nicely moist 
in order to prevent its thin bulbs from shrivel- 
ling. It likes when growing to stand at the 
warm end of the stove or Cattleya-house, and to 
have a good moist atmosphere maintained in the 
house, which should also be well and properly 
ventilated. The plant should be well exposed 
to the sun and light, shading only when the 
sun shines very hotly, and then one must re¬ 
member that their plants are under glass, and if 
the leaves are to be preserved in a sound and 
healthy condition a slight shade is necessary. 
The plants during the winter must be kept suffi¬ 
ciently cool to prevent them starting into growth 
at that seat on. Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA ELDORADO AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

I am asked by “ G. Hughes ” to say something 
about Cattleya Wallisi, so as to enable him to 
grow it and to flower it ? and as this is a pure 
white form of C. Eldorado, more correctly named 
virginalis, I have thought it best to make a 
general chapter of this gorgeous form of the 
C. labiata, which moreover is as distinct as it is 
beautiful and unlike most of the other forms of 
that species whioh grow naturally in compara¬ 
tively cool regions and a tolerable equable 
atmosphere, whilst Eldorado is found in the hot 
district of the Rio Negro somewhere near about 
the place of its junction with the River Amazon, 
and this region we are told by Wallaoe is very 
hot and at some time in the year very dry, so 
that to grow this Cattleya well it must be given 
a lot of heat, and I have succeeded with 
this plant and its varieties in the best manner 
when I have grown it in the East Indian-house, 
maintaining for it a good moist atmosphere. It 
is now about twenty seven years ago since the 
typical plant was introduced through M. Linden, 
of Brussels, and a year or two afterwards the 
plant was brought to me ; since then, however, I 
nave upon several occasions received plants from 
its native home, and it is a plant which has always 
done well with me. Upon one occasion I had a 
very good consignment of the white variety called 
virginalis sent home. These plants arrived home 
in the month of December, ana by the time we get 
them trimmed, washed, and potted, and placed in 
positions, with East Indian temperature, the days 
began to lengthen and the sun to get more 
power, and so the plants grew and went straight 
on until the month of September, when many of 
them flowered. I have also had the fine variety 
called splendens sent me home direct, and all 
have done well under the treatment recom¬ 
mended above. They were planted at first in 
pots, having only their drainage material in, 
and as the plants began to root the soil was put 
in, and so the plants were built into the soil, 
which they soon occupied, and many roots 
peeped out, and in these pots they remained for 
three or four years, simply picking the surface 
over, and renewing it every spring before the 
plants began to grow afresh. The soil should be 
good peat-fibre, from whicb all the fine soil has 
been beaten, mixed with chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. This Moss, with the Cattleya soil, I have 
been called over the coals about by many 
Orchid-growers, but I have always maintained 
I was right in recommending it, and I have 
always said the rotting of the roots came about 
by over watering the plants, and I have proved 
this, for in the case of Cattleyas grown 
in two collections half a mile apart, the water 
supply coming from the same source, I find the 
man who has his plants potted in all peat has 
nearly all his roots rotted quite away and the 
plants look miserable, whilst the other collection 
is potted as I recommend, with about a fourth of 
the whole ohopped Sphagnum Moss. These, with 
careful watering are rooting and doing well; so I 
see that others can do with Sphagnum Moss 
to these Cattleyas as well as I oan, and so I 
shall continue to recommend its use. I know 
nothing of the Polypodium fibre, which I have 
seen used by Belgian growers, but in England it 
does not find much favour, and, indeed, I cannot 
see anything which I can say in its favour. The 
best varieties of C. Eldorado are splendens, 
which is a magnificent form of the typical plant, 
whioh it is similar to in growth. The flowers 
measure between 5 inohea and 6 inches across, 


the sepsis and petals being of a full clear rose. 
The large lip i« beautifully toothed round the 
edge ; the throat is rich orange, and surrounding 
this is a broad belt of white, leaving a broad 
marginal border of rich violet-purple. About 
three flowers are the most I have seen it bear 
upon the spike. The variety virginalis, which 
the enquirer has by the name of Wallisi, is a 
beautiful pure-white flower, havingabroad blotch 
of orange in the thoat, and the edge of the lip is 
prettily toothed, besides yielding a delightful 
perfume. The variety crocata is also another, 
but this gives me less pleasure than the two 
recommended above. The sepals and petals are 
white, suffused with light-rose or mauve, and 
the lip is deep-orange at the base. Nevertheless, 
all the above are worth growing, and their 
flowers last a long time in perfection. It is well 
not to allow them to remain too long upon the 
plant; but they should be out and inserted in 
the little tubes which I have so often spoken of, 
and placed in and about the house in order i» 
produce a good effect. Matt. Bramble, 


4001. — Orchids in a greenhouse. —You 
do not say whether the Orchids are to be grown 
with other plants in the greenhouse, but I ima¬ 
gine it is so In that case the choice is not very 
wide, although your winter temperature is suit¬ 
able. In the summer I am afraid it is likely to 
be a little too high. I will, however, give you 
the names of a few sorts which I grew for four 
years with other plants with a fair amount of 
success. I must, however, first say that the 
results depend more on the attention given to 
minor details than on the temperature. To 
know when to give water and when to withhold 
it, and when to rest a plant, and for how long, 
are points in the management that require soihh 
amount of practice and observation to manage 
them properly. I have grown and flower, d 
successfully every year Odontogloesum grande in 
a winter temperature of about 45 degs. to 
50 degs., and after it had flowered placing it in a 
warm vinery to make its growth, and always 
keeping the soil more or less moist. Odonto- 
glossum Rossi majus does exceedingly well with 
other plants, and blooms regularly in the spring ; 
and about a month later O. Alexandras and 0. 
Pescatorei will blossom if the treatment is right. 
Oncidium cucullatum and O. flexuosa are easily 
managed Orchids that flower regularly every 
year. I started with half-a-dozen varieties of 
Lycaste, but only half of that number were 
satisfactory in such a low winter temperature. 
These were Skinneri, Skinneri maculata, and 
aromatica. I see by my notes, made in 1890, 
that I had the sweet-scented Odontoglossum 

S ulchellum in flower on May loth that year. 

'ypripedium insigne anyone can grow who has 
a warm greenhouse in winter, and it will flower 
regularly every autumn if it i* kept in a fairly 
high temperature all the summer. My favourites 
of all Orchids suitable for an amateur to grow 
are the Masdevallias, and the best of these is 
Harryana, the flowers of which are of violet- 
crimson colour, and they are freely produced, 
the plant being at its best about the middle of 
March. I found this and M. ignea very easy 
plants to grow if they did not get too muon 
moisture in the air during the winter. Coelogyne 
cristata is a very accommodating plant, and is 
well managed and flowered every year in hun¬ 
dreds of gardens where no other Orchids are 
grown.—J. 0. C. 

-Where the temperature is never under 

45 degs., all the oool-nouse Orchids will do 
admirably, but the dry atmosphere which is 
almost necessary for Cape and New Holland 
plants, and the abundant ventilation does not 
suit the Orchids; they must have a moist 
atmosphere, and drying winds blowing through 
the house are fatal to the Orchids. I would try 
the Odontoglossums, such as O. crispum, O. 
Pescatorei, O. Cervantesi, 0. oordatum, O. 
Edwardi, 0. Rossi, O. luteo-puipureum, Epi- 
dendrum vitellinum majus, Maxillaria grandi- 
flora, Lycaste Skinneri, Masdevallia Harryana, 
M. Yeitohianum, and M. Lindeni; Cypripedium 
insigne in variety ; Bletia hyaointhina, and Den- 
drobium Jamesian urn.—J. D. E. 
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TRBB8 AND SHRUBS. 

THE COMMON YEW AND IT8 VARIETIES. 
The varieties of the oommon Yew (Taxue bac¬ 
cate, Lin.) are numerous, and half a dozen of 
them at least are popular favourites—namely, 
T. b. adpressa, which was erroneously con¬ 
sidered a species ; T. b. hibernica, which has a 
majestic columnar habit; T. b. Dov&stoni, which 
has its branches staged in pendent whorls; 
T. b. variegata aurea, which has the leaves 
variegated with yellow ; T. b. v. argenUa, leaves 
variegated with white ; and T. b. fructu luteo, 
of which the fruit is yellow. The other forms, 
many of which are handsome or interesting, are 
more rarely met with in cultivation ; still a 
pretty considerable number of them might be 
enumerated. Lou¬ 
don described six. 

M. Carriers 
reckons twentv- 
aix, of which he 
gives descriptions 
and synonyms. 

The catalogue of 
M. A. Laval lee 
mentioned eigh¬ 
teen, and in 
some collections 
several varieties 
are to be found 
which are not in¬ 
cluded in any of 
the works cited. 

Now the question 
arises, Can a selec¬ 
tion be made 
from amongst 
the numerous or¬ 
namental varie¬ 
ties of the old 
Yew of our 
mountains? Un¬ 
doubtedly it can ; 
all of them have 
not an equal 
claim to our 
favour. In addi¬ 
tion to those 
which I have 
just mentioned 
as being most 
generallyplanted, 
and which de¬ 
serve a place in 
every garden, the 
following varie¬ 
ties may be re¬ 
commended with 
confidence : T. b. 
erects (pyrami- 
dalis or stricta), 
which has an ele¬ 
gant, fastigiate, 
close - branched 
habit, slender, 
erect branches, 
and straight, 
slender, deep- 
green, and short- 
pointed leaves. 

T. b. cheahun- 
tens is, which ori¬ 
ginated at Chee- 
nunt, has a c lose- 
branched habit, 
but the branches 
are not fastigiate. 

The leaves are dark-green on the upper surface, 
glaucescent underneath, slightly curved 
and long-pointed. Over and above their more 
or less elegant habit, these Yews possess another 
source of ornament in their fruit. Everyone 
knows the pretty red berries which adorn these 
trees in autumn, and which continue to do so 
until the frosts come on. Some particular trees 
are sometimes profusely laden with them; 
others seldom or never bear any, which is chiefly 
the case with the cultivated varieties, and this 
is not surprising when one remembers that the 
tree is dioecious, besides the fact that certain 
forms which have been established by means of 
grafting or budding are only capable of being 
produced with male plants. I have observed 
in several parts of France that the Yews bear an 
unusually great abundance of fruit. In the 
nurseries of M. Louis Leroy at Apgers, this 


abundant fructification was observable even on 
the youngest plants, which were growing in 
beds, and most of these if they had been potted 
would have formed charming ornamental sub¬ 
jects for the drawing-room or the dinner-table. 
It occurred to me to gather a few branches and 
closely examine them. At first the forms and 
colours appeared identical, with the single 
exception of the pretty yellow fruited variety ; 
but I was soon struck with differences of cha¬ 
racters which at first sight I had not noticed. 
These differences were not confined to the fleshy 
cup which forms the coloured and pulpy part of 
the fruit, but also extended in a remarkable 
manner to the nucule or seed itself. The fruit 
gathered from different plants exhibited fired 
characters, and I thought it might be useful if I 
described them more minutely than anyone had 


Ott Readers’ I lustrations : Old Engliah Yew at Conninton. Engraved for Qardknixo Illustrated from a photograph 

sent by Mr. John Lwe, M D. 

previously done. In order to show these fixed 
diversities plainly I had the accompanying 
illustrations drawn, and they will give a very 
clear idea of the differences of characters, 
especially as regards the nucules or seeds, which 
are represented as of double the natural size. 

These illustrations and descriptions may prove 
useful to anyone who undertakes a monograph 
of the genus, and also may assist growers in 
identifying forms which are difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish from others. I intend to continue them 
next year in the case of any other varieties that 
I may find bearing fruit. 

Taxus baccata (type).—Easily distinguished 
by its spreading habit, horizontal branches, 
linear subdistichous leaves, which are more or 
less curved and terminate in a sharp or slightly 
blunted point. Fruit cherry-red, cup pitcher¬ 
shaped, with a rounded orifice and enveloping 
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the greater part of the seed, which is ovoid in 
shape, brown or russet-coloured on two-thirds 
of the upper part, reddish on the lower part, 
blunt at the top, with slight ribs, and finely 
dotted on the surface. 

T. b. Variegata aurea.— Habit and foliage 
similar to those of the type, sometimes more 
compact. Leaves more or less margined 
with yellow. Scales at the base of the 
cup imbricated, blunt, of a straw yellow colour, 
tinged with violet. Cup like that of the type. 
Nucule or seed oval loundith, slightly or not at 
all angular, pointed at the apex, and with a 
triangular or quadrangular scar or hilum. The 
silver-variegated variety (T. b. v. argent ea), 
which is very distinct, by its white markings, 
from the preceding variety, is easily mistaken 
for it in the autumn, when the silvery variega¬ 
tion takes on a 
yellowish tint. 

T. n. fruity- 
lfteo (see Fig. 
1, page 234).— 
Habit erect; 
branches more or 
less divaricated ; 
leaves short, 
linear, short- 
pointed, deep- 
green on the 
upper surface, 
pale underneath, 
and slightly cur¬ 
ved. bcalea ob¬ 
tuse, lemon- 
yellow in colour, 
tinged with vio¬ 
let at the top. 
Cup oblong, of 
a fine golden- 
yellow colour, 
very much hol¬ 
lowed out in the 
intetior, with au 
oval or slightly 
angular orifice 
and completely 
enveloping the 
seed, which is 
seated at the 
bottom of the 
cup. Seed oval, 
compressed, of 
an olive - green 
colour, and hav- 
ing a large oval 
hilum, the cir¬ 
cumference of 
which is finely 
plaited ; apex of 
the Beed ob¬ 
scurely keeled, 
depressed, and 
with a blunt 
point. This 
variety is in 
some collections 
erroneously 
grown under the 
name of T. cuc- 
pidata, a Japan- 
ese variety 
which some 
authors consider 
a species. 

T. b. Dovas- 
tom (see Fig. 2, 
p. 234).—Habit, 
pyramidal; branches sub-verticillate, spreading 
re flexed at the extremities. Leaves large, dis¬ 
tichous-scattered, very much curved, cuspidate, 
dark green on the upper surface, pale under¬ 
neath. Scales obtuse, of a straw’ yellow-colour, 
edged with violet. Cup oblong, rather short, of 
a lively cherry-red colour, and with a square 
orifice. Seed very deeply sunk in the cup, of an 
oval, compressed shape, and having an oval 
hilum with a plaited circumference ; top of the 
seed bluntly square, scarcely pointed ; surface of 
the seed rough. 

T. b. adpressa (see Fig. 3, p. 235).—Habit 
spreading, sub-horizontal; branches short. Leave* 
distichous, short, linear obtuse, short-pointed, 
deep green on the upper surface, pale under¬ 
neath. Scales obtuse, of a straw yellow colour, 
tinged with violet at the top. Cup vermilion- 
red, very broadly shaped, not covering the seed, 
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which is ovoid, depressed, terminating very 
abruptly in small points at the top, which is 
twice or thriced keeled, and has a depressed 
centre with a projecting point; hilum heart- 
shaped. This variety was considered a species 
by some authors, and had also been described as 
a Cephalotaxus (C. tardiva), but it has frequently 
been clearly proved that it is a sport from 
T. baccata. At the present time, in the park 
of Megaudai8 (Mayenne), which belongs to Count 
G. de Cray, a Yew may be seen, several large 
branches of which exhibit the characteristics 


but will conserve the moisture in the summer if 
the weather be dry.—8. P. 

- Yours is a none too easy question; but the 

following will prove suitable. You should have 
given the locality in which you reside, as that is 
very important. C. bignonoides is a good tree, 
the flowers not unlike those of a Horse-Chestnut, 
and appear in August. It likes a moist and 
rather sheltered position. The Strawberry-tree 
(Arbutus Unedo) is worth noting, the shrub 
being evergreen, and blooms freely. But it is not 
thoroughly hardy, and if your garden is not warm 
it is better not to risk it. A. Andrachne is a 
common shrub, and hardy, evergreen, and 
handsome in aspect. Amongst the Magnolias you 
might try M. glauca, which grows from 12 feet 
to 15 feet in height; but here, again, it is not 
always satisfactory. The foliage is evergreen, 
and the white flowers are powerfully scented 
whilst they are produced in the month of July. 
If you oare for Rhododendrons you might make 
a selection of this, some finely-flowered kind as 
Blandyanum, or you can choose the picturesque 
Medlar, a very beautiful tree to my mind when 
spreading out its characteristic growth on a lawn, 
whilst the Quince is also available. A good 
specimen of this tree is full of charm, the 
branches clothed with leaves, and a perfect 
picture. The Californian Garrya elliptica, an 
evergreen of handsome aspect, is useful, and its 
catkins are produced in winter, and are pretty 
when cut for placing in a vase in the nouse. 
Varieties of the Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus 
syriacus) may be selected, and the shrub 
flowers in late summer; but the soil must be 
moist and fairly rioh. It is called in some 
nurseries Althtea frutex. The Fuchsias, such as 
F Riccartoni, are very lovely, their slender shoots 
being perfectly covered with crimson flowers. 
Then you may have Thorns, such as Paul’s 
Double Scarlet, Laburnums, or Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, which produces immense 
heads of flowers. I should have thought, but, of 
course, I am not competent to really advise with¬ 
out seeing the place, that it would be better to 
form good beds of dwarfer shrubs, of which 
there is a host of beautiful kinds, on the turf. 
The Hydrangea, Daphne Mezereon, and many 
others are excellent thus arranged.—C. T. 

3971.— Caterpillars in a shrubbery.— 
The plant in your shrubbery which is being 
destroyed by caterpillars is, ‘l have no doubt, 
from your description, the 8pindle-tree (Euony- 
mus europaeus), and the caterpillars those of one 
of the small Ermine Moths (Hyponomeuta 
Euonymellus). They should be shaken or 
beaten out of the bushes and trampled on, or 
the bushes may be well syringed with 12 lb. of 
soft-soap and the extract from 5 lb. of Quassia 
chips, added to 100 gallons of soft water ; but 
the mixture must be applied with considerable 
force to break the webs.—G. 8. 8. 

3996 - Planting Rhododendrons —These shrubs 

do very well in good fibrous loam, but an admixture of 
peat will certainly benefit them. Plant in the autumn, 
and do not let them get dry at the roots, as few shrubs 
suffer more from drought than Rhododendrons.—A. O. 

Bctlkr. 

- These plants will not exist in lime-stone soil let 

alone flourish. It will be necessary to remove the whole 
of the natural soil 2 feet deep, and replace it with peat 
If leaf-soil could be obtained it would economise the peat 
one part in three. The month of March or early in April 
is the best time to plant.— S. P. 

- It will be a waste of time and money to plant Rho‘ 

dodendrons in a lime stone soil; but if a bed is made of 
peat and leaf-mould they will do very well.—E. H. 

- So far as the safety of the plants is con¬ 
cerned you may move them as early as the 
middle of September, but I do not advise such 
early planting, for the reason that the flower- 
buds are not then perfectly formed. The end 
of October is the best time, although they can 
be moved with safety from that time up to the 
end of March. Rhododendrons will not grow 
in some kinds of loam ; whether it will in that 
to which you refer I cannot say. The loam that 
I have had to deal with in growing acres of 
these plants is of a soft, friable nature when dry, 
and made up of minute particles ; but if it is 
moved about when it is wet it works into a 
stioky paste. If your loam is at all of a sandy 
character the probability is that they will do 
well in it. Two years’ experience with, say, a 
dozen plants, would decide the question better 
than any suggestions that can be given you.— 
J. C. C. 

.- There are many questions asked from 

time to time about soil for Rhododendrons, but 
I do not think I can better that mentioned in Mr. 


Fig 1.—The Yellow-fruited Yew (Taxus baccata 
fructil-luteo). (See page 233.) 


both of the type and of T. b. adpressa very 
clearly together, and this is probably not the 
only existing case which might be instanced. 

T. b. hibernica (see Fig. 4, page 235).—Thi9 is 
the pyramidal Irish Yew, which bears the same 
relation to the common Yew which the spiry 
Cypress of the South does to Cupressus semper- 
virens. Habit fastigiate ; branches short, stout, 
close-growing, erect; leaves stout and long, 
linear, aciculate, more or less straight or curved, 
deep-green on both sides. Scales obtuse or 
slightly acute, of a straw-yellow colour tinged 
with violet. Cup of a lively cherry-red colour, 
slightly oblong in shape, with an angular orifice 
and half covering the seed. Seed oblong and 
ovoid ; hilum sunken, triangular or quadran¬ 
gular, margined with furrows and folds ; apex of 
seed mucronate. The variegated form of the 
same variety (T. b. h. variegata) has the same 
habit, with leaves more or less margined with 
yellow. A fine old Yew is illustrated on page 233. 

Garden. 


3995.— Flowering shrubs.— Evergreen 
shrubs growing the height named are not so 
plentiful. Ligustrum japonicum (the Japanese 
Privet) is a showy subject when covered with its 
long spikes of Lilac-shaped white flowers and 
glossy green leaves. The Strawberry-tree 
(Arbutus Unedo) would probably answer the 
purpose, and grow that height in a short time. 
Rhododendrons or Kalmias would be really first- 
rate subjects for such a place, but if the natural 
soil is either composed of clay or has limestone 
or chalk in it these plants would not grow. It 
would be necessary to entirely remove the whole 
2 feet deep, and replace it with peat. Magnolia 
grandiflora would most likely be suitable for 
such a site, and being evergreen would be of the 
right kind. A sandy loam is the soil which suits 
this subject the best. Amongst deciduous trees 
Philadelphus grandiflora, Spiriea aritefolia, 
Deutzia scabra, D. crenata fl.-pl., Lonicera 
tatarica, Amelanchier Florida, Lilac Charles X., 
Magnolia conspicua, and Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
opulus), are free-flowering subjects, and of quick 
growth also. The month of April is a good time 
to plant all evergreens, and October or November 
for deciduous trees. With the exception of the 
Rhododendrons any good garden soil will suit 
the others named. A mulching of manure laid 
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Anthony Waterer’s advice on the matter. He 
is one of the greatest Rhododendron growers 
in the world. He says that all American plants 
like peat soil best, and, of course, one remembers 
the time when it was considered useless to grow 
the shrubs in any other kind of ground. Rho¬ 
dodendrons, the most important of them all, as 
well as other of the more vigorous habited 
plants, succeed in almost any soil that does not 
contain lime. In many sandy loams they grow 
with as much vigour and luxuriance as in peat— 
in fact, almost any soil free from lime and 
chalk may be rendered suitable for them by a 
liberal admixture of leaf-mould or any fibrous 
material, such as the parings of pasture land. 
When the soil is poor, cow-dung in a thoroughly 
decayed state forms one of the best manures for 
these plants. Here then you have an answer to 
your question in respect to soil.—V. C. 

- Some persons have an idea that peat-soil 

of Borne kind is absolutely necessary for Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. This is an error; they will grow in 
loam, if it is mixed with sand and a good dress¬ 
ing of leaf-mould. In the case alluded to here 
they would probably not succeed for lime and chalk 
soils are both injurious, and it may be fatal to 
them. I should hesitate to plant them on the 
limestone. There is no doubt that good fibrous 
peat is the best soil for Rhododendrons, and it 
might be necessary to plant them in peat and 
leaf-mould in this case. They have such masses 
of fibrous roots that it is safe to plant them 
almost at any time. The best periods, if there 
is a choice, is autumn and spring.—J. D. E. 

3993.— Tuberous Begonias —It will be 
useless to put out the Begonias in beds if they 
have been hitherto grown in heat or in the shade 
without hardening them thoroughly in a cold 
frame or at the base of a south wall, so that the 
leaves may be made quite hard to endure the 
force of the sun during the hottest part of the 
day. It is by planting Begonias that are not 
properly prepared that so many persons fail in 
their culture as bedding-plants. When the 
leaves and stems are developed in either heat or 
shade they are rendered so soft and sappy that 
the least blink of sun upon them scalds the 
leaves and ohecks the growth. If no other con¬ 
venience exists beyond a window for raising the 
plants, directly two or three leaves appear in 
April the plants should be stood full in the sun 



Fig. 2.- Do vast on ’9 Yew (Taxus baccata Dovastoni). 
(See page 238.) 


and out-of-doors free from frost. Before plant¬ 
ing, thoroughly dig over the ground, adding a 
small quantity of horse-manure if the soil is 
poor. Soak the soil in the pots well before- 
planting, and cover the soil about the plants in 
the beds with some low-growing plant, such as 
Sedum glaucum or 8. Lydium, Herniaria glabrr, 
or Veronica repens. The advantage of this 
covering is manifold. The soil is hidden, a good 
contrast to the flowers above is provided, and 
the soil is kept moist about the roots of the 
Begonias, in addition to preventing the soil 
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being splashed on to the Begonia blooms by 
heavy rains. Abondance of water should be 
given to the plants daring dry weather, as they 
are moisture-loving subjects.—S. P. 

—— The Begonias will do very well 
planted out-of-doors in good soil. The best 
growers dig the around deeply or trench it up 
to the depth of about 18 inches, and during the 
process they work in a liberal dressing of decayed 
manure. During the hot dry weather we are 
experiencing, it will be necessary to water the 
beds before planting, and to water them well 



FI*. The short-leaved Yew (T&xus baccata adpressa). 
(See page 233.) 

after, besides mulohing the surface of the ground 
under the plants with deoayed manure to prevent 
evaporation. After they have bloomed and the 
stems are decayed, dig up the tubers, dry them 
a little and keep them in dry sand where frost 
cannot reach them in winter.—J. D. E. 


pot in any frost-proof place, such as a kitchen 
cupboard or cellar, placing some Cocoa-nut-fibre 
among them.—B. C. R. 

-— Plant In beds any time now, and lift the tubers 
before frost injures them in autumn, and paok close 
together In boxes of sandy soil, and keep oool and dry 
during winter. Most not be exposed to frost, butin other 
respects will do kept quite oool.—E. H. 


OHKTSANTHBMUMa 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 

In the case of new or scarce varieties very often 
a great difficulty is experienced in obtaining a 
sufficient stock of cuttings. Some are so shy of 
throwing up shoots during the dull days of 
winter that any means taken at any other time to 
facilitate the production of cuttings is time well 
spent. Instead of throwingaway side shoots that 
are removed constantly from the plants during the 
summer, or suckers from the base— many plants 
throw these up freely during June—insert them 
singly in small pots in sandy soil, place them in 
a cola frame, keep close and shaded till rooted, 
then give abundance of air to induce them to 
grow stocky. As soon as the pots are full of 
roots shift the plants into 4-inch or 5-inch 
pots, using moderately rich soil, pressing it 
down. hard, and short, stooky growth, 
so desirable for producing good cuttings, will be 
made. Stand tne plants out-of doors in an open 
position, allowing one stem only to extend. 
This will attain a height of from 1 foot to 4 feet, 
aooording to the variety, and will produce one 
bloom. Such plants are useful for decoration on 
the side stages of the conservatory or elsewhere. 
Cut them down rather early after blooming, and 
they will be certain to produce good suckers. I 
find that they always throw up more freely 
when grown in small pots in the manner de¬ 
scribed than when grown in the orthodox way, 
for affording exhibition blooms, as no doubt the 
constant removal of the suckers during the 
summer treatment weakens the plants for the 
after growth of cuttings. This does not ooour 
when grown as above indicated, as the primary 
object is not the production of large flowers, 
but sturdy shoots for propagation. This is a 
system I can highly recommend. E. M. 


—— You may put out the Begonias at once, 
ana the quicker they are in position the better. 
This flower is getting more popular each year 
for bedding, and the reason is not far to seek. 
They require a rich, well-manured, but light 
soil, and in dry weather give copious waterings, 
as the Begonia likes moisture, whilst a top- 
dressing of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse is also an 
advantage. They revel in moisture, but will 
succeed in the open, as shown by the splendid 
displays in gardens. But when under glass 
partial shade, or light screen from the sun is 
needfuL Always, however, when in the open 
and the soil is dry, maintain the soil in mode¬ 
rately moist condition. The best plants can be 
lifted with good balls of soil before frosts have 
touched them, and potted. They will bloom 
under glass for some time. The winter treat¬ 
ment of the Begonia is, as soon as frost has 
cut down the stems, to lift the tubers, and if 
named, take care to attacha label to each variety, 
and when thoroughly dry, store them away 
in shallow boxes, covering them with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse. Place under a greenhouse stage, 
or in some dry corners away from drip 
from plants. Examine the tubers every now 
and then, and if going at all mouldy dust with 
sulphur. In spring, when growth is oom- 
mencing, they may be repotted, shifted on as 
required, and kept in a warm growing tempera¬ 
ture. Before planting out harden off, and then 
a good display of flowers may be anticipated.— 
CL T. 

— Harden the plants off well, and plant 
them out as soon as possible in a bed of mellow 
soil, made rich by the addition of very old 
manure, leaf-mould, or spent Hops. They must 
be well watered until thoroughly established, 
and if the weather continues as at present it 
would be as well to shade them during the 
hottest part of the day—at least for a time. As 
soon as the first slight frost in autumn has just 
touched the top, lift the roots with some earth 
round each, lay them out in a dry shed or loft 
for a fortnight or so, then carefully rub off all 
the soil, and store the tubers in a box or large 
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SEASONABLE CULTURAL NOTES. 
Plants intended for the production of large 
blooms are now making rapid progress sinoe 
forming the additional shoots consequent upon 
making their first break. Restrict the number 
of branches absolutely to three where the finest 
blooms are required, removing all side growths 
as fast as they form at the nodes, thus con¬ 
centrating all the energy of the plant into the 
selected shoots. Many of the plants, especially 
those known as the Qaeen type, have shown a 
disposition to premature bud formation, whiob 
is difficult to account for, except, perhaps, the 
hot weather experienced for the last two months 
has hastened the plants unduly. The only 
remedy I know is to pinch out all buds as fast 
as they appear, inducing the plants to make 
fresh and clean growth. When onoe a fresh start 
is made, as it were, after a continuance of bloom- 
bud formation, seldom do the plants show a 
disposition to return to that state afterwards. 
No time should be lost now in placing the plants 
in their summer quarters, so as to give the 
newly-made growths the full benefit of light and 
air, so that they may mature their growth, as it 
progresses. So much depends upon the state of 
the shoots as regards their being ripe, or what 
is perhaps a better term to employ—maturation. 
All the difference possible exists between the 
blooms produced from plants that are of mature 
growth and those that are otherwise. It is 
not possible to obtain blooms, especially in the 
incurved section from plants that are of 
immature growth that contain all the essentials 
that go towards making a bloom perfect— 
viz , size, depth, solidity, and richness of colour¬ 
ing. Plants that are soft in the texture of rJieir 
wood oannot give blooms remarkable for depth 
and solidity. They may be large in diameter, 
but they will be devoid of that deep and solid 
character whioh is pleasing to cultivators of the 
incurved section. As it is possible for all with 
the necei sary convenience to have blooms of the 
character indicated, I would impress upon be. 
ginners the absolute necessity of attending to 
the details as advised of affording the plants all 


the available space to effect the object. I prefer 
to spread out tne three shoots in such a manner 
that the leaves of one does not envelop those of 
its neighbour. By temporarily fastening two 
upright stakes to the cross rails or wires, 
whioh support the plants in their summer 
position, tne shoots can be readily fastened 
to these stakes, and will then have all 
the light and air necessary. The third 
shoot is made fast to the one stake in the pot, the 
remaining two are looped to the centre stake in 
the autumn when the plants are removed to 
their flowering quarters. Plants upon walls are 
making most satisfactory progress where they 
have been regularly supplied with moisture at 
the roots, and an occasional wetting of the 
foliage in the evening after a hot day. With 
the exception of a slight attack at the present 
time of black-fly in the points of the shoots, the 
plants are quite free from insect pests. As the 
shoots multiply they must be attended to, over¬ 
crowding of them means a soft growth, and this 
results in small blooms, as well as rendering 
them more liable to injury from frost. Space 
ought to be allowed for the full development of 
each shoot, cutting away all surplus growths. 

E. M. 


THE ORANGE AND CITRUS FAMILY. 
These are not apparently nearly so much grown 
now as they used to be for large plant houses 
and conservatories. The time was when they 
were frequently to be met with in gardens both 
large ana small. Palms of large growth and Tree- 
Ferns also must beoredited with elbowing these 

S lants out of their aocustomed places. These 
htter are of much nobler growth, it is true, as 
far as growth goes, but when the Oranges, 
Lemons, and others of the - tribe are bearing 
good crops of their luscious-looking, deep-golden 
or pale-yellow fruits, they are worthy rivals to 
even these other princes of the vegetable king¬ 
dom. Oranges and other fruits of the same 
class have, 1 know, in some instances—in others 
in all probability—become unpopular through 
the plants for some reason or other failing to 
bear good crops of fruit. This may be caused 
through the plants having remained far too long 
without any attention being given them at the 
roots. They do not, it is true, require repotting 
or retubbing so often as many plants do, buo 
attention should be given every year to 



Fig. 4.—The Irish Yew (Taius baccata hibernica'. 

(See page 234.) 

top • dressing the plants with good loam 
and some fine lime-rubble j whilst in th. 
summer, if there is a crop of fruit which 
requires extra assistanoe, the plants may be 
mulched with cow-manure. When it is seen 
that a ohange of soil would be beneficial, it 
should be done thoroughly. This work, where 
necessary might be done at once, for none of 
this family take much of a rest, particularly 
where the trees are bearing fruit in their various 
stages of development, some ripening, others 
half-grown, and others quite small. The 
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greatest care should be taken atsnoh times with 
the roots; they should be treated as carefully 
as those of orchard-house trees when these are 
repotted, merely removing the soil around the 
sides by pricking it out, saving the roots as 
much as possible. The very best loam obtain¬ 
able should be given them, adding thereto 
some fine lime-rubble and road-scrapings, if 
found necessary, as in the case of rather close 
loam. 

Firm potting should be insisted upon. The 
common enemy of this class of plants is the scale, 
one kind of which seems almost peculiar to 
them. A thorough cleaning should be given the 
plants where the scale is present; if there are 
not many the advice holds good all the same as if 
the plants are badly infested. Labour spent in 
clearing off the few is a decided gain. Any 
ordinary, bub well-proven, insecticide, will 
answer for this purpose, taking care not to 
injure the fruit where there are any. The 
dessert kinds are well worth growing for 
fruiting as small plants. In one place 
where I once served the Orange marmalade 
was made from home-grown produce, whilst 
the Lemons frequently came in very useful 
when foreign-grown ones were scarce or 
the stock ran out. These were very fi ne old 
plants growing in square wooden tubs and 
bearing heavy crops of fruit, although they 
were annually stood out-of-doors in the summer, 
and wintered in a greenhouse heated by the old- 
fashioned flues. I have noted that the florists 
cannot always find a supply of Orange blossom 
to easily as they used to do. I have been asked 
several times where it could be obtained, old 
sources having run out. There may be in time 
a return to older tastes again, Oranges, &o., 
coming once more to the fore and finding favour. 
I hope this may be so, for finely-grown plants 
of these are splendid objects for terraces, infi¬ 
nitely better than many of the more weedy 
plants so frequently used. It takes many years, 
I know, to work up a good stock of large plants, 
but methinks it would pay to do so as a change 
to the present order of things. What is wanted 
in the case of these fruits is more careful atten¬ 
tion. h # 

THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SUMMER VEGETABLES. 

Fresh vegetables that we rightly set so much 
store by are not always so plentiful as desirable, 
there being but a limited number of species or 
varieties that withstand either excessive heat 
and drought, or the other extreme. In any 
care it behoves us to prepare for the worst, and 
then whatever comes there will be the comfort¬ 
ing reflection that we at least have done our 
duty. As it happens, the little extra trouble 
taken in preparing ground for crops known to 
be most serviceable during a hot or dry season 
will not in any case be altogether thrown away, 
good culture being with few exceptions invari¬ 
ably attended with excellent results. 

Vegetable Marrows are undoubtedly the 
most serviceable hot-weather crops that can be 
named, and there are times when little else in 
the way of fresh green food is to be seen in 
Covent Garden and other markets. They are 
sent in huge waggon loads, and sell readily at 
remunerative prices. Added to this, they are 
quite the sort of vegetable that one likes during 
hot weather, and at all times are appreciated by 
most people. The wealthier classes perhaps are 
not particularly fond of Marrows, but they 
would like them better and order them oftener 
if they were cut in a small state or before the 
seedB develop and cooked whole. It is when 
thus treated that they are rightly termed Vege¬ 
table Marrow. If my advice, therefore, is 
taken, they will be more extensively grown 
than usual this season. There is no necessity 
for, nor wisdom in, making elaborate prepara¬ 
tions for this crop, those huge heaps of decaying 
matter with a little soil on the top, which are 
too often provided for Marrows, invariably pro¬ 
moting a rank, un r litful growth. They may 
perhaps be needed 1 a very cold districts, but I 
even of this I have my doubts, as wherever 
I have practised gardening by far the best 
crops have been had from plants growing under 
apparently less favourable conditions. If a shel¬ 
tered corner in a yard of some kind is all the 
• >aoe that can be w« 11 spired for Marrows, then, 
instead of uting so muua rich manure and de- 


cay in g vegetable matter, be very sparing of the 
former ana substitute more common garden soil, 
or say to the extent of at least one half of the 
bulk. Where they really succeed the best is 
the open garden with a row of Runner Beans or 
rows of Peas on the north side. Open a trench 
4 feet in width and 6 inches in depth, throwing 
the soil evenly on each side. Then wheel in a 
layer about 1 foot in depth of only partially de¬ 
cayed stable-manure, or a mixture of this and 
leaves, returning the greater portion of the soil 
thrown on to the top of this, and no further pre¬ 
paration is needed. Sow the seed at once where 
the plants are to grow in patches 3 feet apart, 
and Dy the time the seedlings come up no pro¬ 
tection will be needed. Not more than one 
plant should be left at each station. This is the 
market grower's plan, but moat private gar¬ 
deners can afford time and space to raise the 
requisite number of plants under glass. Sow 
during the first week in May singly in 3 inch 
pots, and harden and plant out before the seed¬ 
lings become stuntea. Too ofjben they are 
raised three weeks too early, and rather than 
put out starvelings I would prefer to raise a 
fresh batch. Plant in a single row through the 



Pea “Ne Plus Ultra.” 

middle of the raised bed, disposing the plants 
3 feet apart, and roughly protect from frosts 
and winds. In dry weather it may be necessary 
to water occasionally during the first month, 
after which they may safely be left to take care 
of themselves, the plants bearing profusely in 
hot, dry weather. Never pinch or prune, 
but let the plants grow, spread, ana fruit 
naturally. 

SppAcn usually fails in hot, dry weather, 
but if seed is Bown on a cool north border pre¬ 
viously well prepared by manuring and digging 
the crops hold out surprisingly well. I prefer the 
Victoria or Monstrous Viroflay for summer and 
early autumn crops, this standing much longer 
than the common round-seeded or summer 
Spinach. About three sowings at fortnightly 
intervals should be made, commencing towards 
the end of May. The drills ought to be drawn 
1 foot apart and be moistened if at all dry prior 
to sowing the seed. Thin sowing should be 
practised and thinning out where needed early 
resorted to, crowded Spinach being the first to 
run to seed. A fairly good substitute for the 
true Spinach is found in the New Zealand 
Spinach, though it is my belief the greater! 


portion of what is annually grown in this 
country is never used. This species, being of 
a succulent nature and somewhat resembling 
the common Ice-plant, actually revels in a hot 
and dry position, though it ought to have a 
good thickness of decaying manure under it. A 
dozen plants will yield abundance or a sufficiency 
of young tops or shoots, these being what are 
boiled for most establishments, and they should 
be planted or sown on a south border or other 
sunny position fully 3 feet apart each way. The 
requisite number of plants may yet be raised 
under glass singly in 2^-inch pots, or the seed 
be sown in the spots prepared in the open. 
The plants require no watering after they are 
once well established, but should be protected 
from froBts when first put out and again in the 
autumn. 

Tomatoes are essentially hot-weather vege¬ 
tables or salad ing as preferred, and for these the 
weather cannot well be too hot and dry. Should 
we experience a hot season the demand for 
Tomatoes will exceed anything that has pre¬ 
viously taken place in that way, and both 
private and market growers will do well to 
plant extensively. Unfortunately, open-air crops 
are most precarious, but then they can be culti¬ 
vated where nothing else will or is often grown, 
and not unfrequently heavy crops have been 
taken from plants growing in the open borders, 
these being supported by strong stakes. The 
sites I can most strongly recommend are sunny 
garden and house walls, those that screen the 
plants from rainfall being much the beat. If 
the foliage can be kept fairly dry it is not often 
that the disease spoils the crops. Give each 
plant the benefit of a good spit of fresh loam and 
half that quantity of manure, and they will then 
grow healthily and strongly, producing heavy 
crops without much further trouble beyond 
removing all superfluous side-shootB, and 
securing the stems to the fences, walls, or stakes, 
as the case may be. Open Air and Earliest of 
All are among the first to give ripe fruit, while 
Conference crops the most surely, such sorts as 
Dedham Favourite, A 1, and Perfection also 
doing well. 

Runner Beans, though moisture-loving sub¬ 
jects, will yet do remarkably well in a hot 
season, provided they always receive abundance 
of water at the roots. The rows of these, then, 
ought to be located conveniently near a good 
water supply, and a thorough soaking should be 

S ven at least once a week during a dry season. 

riblets are simply thrown away on them, and 
if the plants fail to set great clusters of pods, 
this is proof positive they are too dry at the 
roots. They like plenty of manure, too, and in 
addition to digging in a good dressing of solid 
manure, liquid manure ought also to be given 
freely. Allowing them to mature a quantity of 
seed has a very weakening effect, and the pods 
should be kept closely gathered whether wanted 
for home use or not. Kidney Beans are never 
continuous-bearing for any great length of time, 
bub they can be had throughout a hot season 
by so wing at short intervals, the ridges between 
Celery trenches answering well for them. 

Peas are not happy during very hot and dry 
weather, but even these succeed surprisingly 
well on spaces 6 feet or rather less in width 
between Celery trenches. They also do well if 
treated as liberally at the roots as runner Beans. 
Ne Plus Ultra (see cut) is one of the best hot- 
weather varieties that can be tried. Cabbages 
are usually too much over-run by caterpillars to 
be of any real service, and the same remark 
applies to the earlier varieties of Cauliflowers ; 
but the Autumn Giant can be had clean and 
good in August, provided the plants are kept 
well supplied with moisture and manure at the 
roots. I. 
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3990.— Early Potatoes.— Let the tubers 
remain in the ground until the haulm dies com¬ 
pletely away, then lift the crop, choosing dry 
weather, if possible, and let the tubers lie out in 
the sun for two or three days until they become 
slightly green ; then store them in a dry place, 
laying them out thinly, and look them over 
occasionally to remove any diseased ones. The 
great thing is to get them thoroughly ripened or 
matured.—B. C. R. 

— Save the medium-sized tubers from the 
most prolific roots for planting next year if 
you wish to have a good crop. Dry them by 
exposure fora time in an open shed, not exposed 
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to hot sunshine, and then pack them away in 
■hallow boxes in some building where the frost 
cannot reach them. If this cannot be done at 
once cover with straw and earth till winter. 
But before the eyes move lay them out thinly in 
a light position to develop the crown eye. One 
Stoop is enough for early Potatoes.—B. H. 

■ . - Do not dig up the Potatoes until the 
tops are quite dead. Choose a dry day then for 
taxing up the tubers, lifting them carefully 
without bruising the skin. Spread them thinly 
out in a cool, airy shed for two or three weeks, 
and afterwards store them in a cellar or dry 
room in a heap, box, or barrel. Examine them 
occasionally during the winter to make sure 
that none are decaying; if so, remove such to 
prevent their contaminating the remainder. 
Bub off any sprouts that may grow until the 
early part of February, when the tubers Bhould 
be set on end in layers in shallow boxes, and be 
placed in a light and cool room free from frost 
to induce the sprouts to grow strong. These 
latter should be about £ inch long at planting 
time.—S. P. 


4001. —Unsatisfactory Oucumbera— 
The plants have got “ warty roots,” and for this 
affection there is no positive cure, so far as I am 
aware. You may try watering them with soot 
sad lime-water, however. The best plan will 
be to pull them all out, and plant another batch 
in entirely fresh soil. If only a little of the old 
■oil is left the disease will reappear.—B. C. R. 

—— Want of moisture, stimulative food, and 
over cropping are the main causes of the fruit 
turning yellow at the points. When Cucumber- 
plants have been in bearing some time the soil 
becomes poor, and the plants are in consequence 
exhausted of their energies to go on producing 
fruit abundantly. They need invigorating to 
induce them to make new growth, and conse¬ 
quently fresh fruit. Thin-out the old and worn- 
nut shoots and decayed leaves. Cover the sur- 
feee-soil 2 inches thick with a com post of 
partly-decayed horse-dung and fibrous loam in 
eqoal parts. If neither of these can be ob¬ 
tained give the surface-soil a sprinkling of 
«*y’« Fertiliser or dissolved bones, and cover 
it with road-scrapings. Afterwards give a 
thorough soaking of tepid water—oertainly not 
leu than 90 degs. Syringe the foliage tho¬ 
roughly early in the morning and again in the 
afternoon about four p.m. Supply abundance 
•f water to the roots when required, but on no 
account give sufficient to create a stagnation 
shout the roots, or the fruit will again turn 
ysHow. The best plan to ascertain if water is 
needed is to dig down to the bottom of the bed 
to see what state the soil is in. Too much 
moisture is almost as bad as too little. -S. P. 


- The Cucumbers are affected by a very troublesome 
e, and the only remedy is to dear out everything, 
end start again with young plants from a fresh source.— 
£. 9 

4006. —Tomatoes not setting fruit — 
Ho one can say that the present season has been 
unfavourable for the setting of the fruit of 
Tomatoes, for we never had a more favourable 
tfsoe to early in the season. That being so, it 
is quite clear that your treatment is wrong. I 
should say the soil they are planted in is too 
loose, and that they have had too much water. 
Tread or ram the soil firm about the roots, and 
save them less water until some fruit is set. 
Beginners in Tomato culture should grow their 
plants on in 7-inch pots until the first bunch of 
flovers have set their fruit, and then plant 
them out.—J. C. C. 


-A* the plants are healthy and strong they ought to 

do better ; but you must consider that this is exceptional 
weather, and 1 think a light overhead syringing once, or 
even twice, dally on very hot days will help you consider¬ 
ably. Also dissolve a very little sulphate of ammonia in 
the water given to the roots only occasionally.—B. O. B. 

3951. — Oardoons. —It is late now to so wseeds 
of Cardoons ; it should be sown from the middle 
to the end of April. A good plan is to sow a 
few seeds in the centre of large 60-sized flower¬ 
pots. One plant will be enough; remove the 
others. When they are large enough for plant¬ 
ing they mast be set out in Celery-trenches ; but 
there ought to be a space of about 2 feet between 
the plants, and 5 feet at least between the rows. 
The plants need plentiful supplies of water in 
dry weather, and by September and October 
they are ready for earthing up. Tie the leaves 
round with haybands to keep them together, 
end earth must also be applied over them. The 
•ptration of earthing op should be done on a dry 


day. The Frenoh Cardoon is not so good to grow 
as the spineless-leaved Spanish variety.—J. D. E. 

3997. — Ollmblng Peas.— There are many 
acres of Peas grown in this neighbourhood, but 
none of them have sticks put to them. The 
farmers take a hook and switoh the tops off, 
because they say it does not pay to stick them. 
They only get two gatherings from them, as the 
tops being cut off stops the formation of pods 
near the top of the plant. For garden pur¬ 
poses it is better to stick the Peas, as they 
certainly do better, larger crops are produced, 
and in succession.—J. D. E. 

-Doubtless Psm may be grown without sticks by 

pinching In and the pointe of the shoots bent. If tall Peas 
were operated on in this way the orop would be very 
light.—E. H. 

-Do not by any means prune the Peas in the vain 

hope that greater produce will be the result. If extra 
large pods are required, the pointe may be pinched out of 
the haulm to prevent other pods forming, but this Is at the 
expense of a full crop.—S. P. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TINNiEA JtJTHIOPICA. 

This is the name of a plant of which “ T. Mar* 
chant ” sends me a few sprigs, saying— <f They 
are the last of a plant that has been flowering 
since the month of January, and filling the 
house with the fragrance of Violets.” This plant 
is one of those collected iu darkest Africa by 
the celebrated Mile. Tinne, whose father was 
engaged in some business in Liverpool, in which 
place it was raised, aud it was in the winter of 
1866 that I first saw the plant flowering beauti¬ 
fully iu Mr. B. S. Williams’ nursery in Upper 
Holloway, and through which firm it was dis¬ 
tributed to the public, and I am very vexed 
that it appears to have fallen out of repute so 
much, for it is now a long time since I saw the 
plant. This plant was gathered by two cele¬ 
brated travellers, i e , by Captain Grant, during 
his journey in company with Captain Speke, and 
by the celebrated Doctor, but now Sir John, 
Kirk, then attached to the Livingstone Zambesi 
Expedition. And these gentlemen, I think, had 
become possessed of the plant before Mile. 
Tinne found it. These being sent to Vienna 
were worked up by Dr. Kotschy and at once 
named, so that is how the plant became known 
by the name of Tinneea lb is a plant belonging to 
the order Labiatae, which would not convey an 
idea of its lasting so long in flower. It is not 
a gay plant, but its lovely odour makes amends 
for any lack of brilliancy in the oolours, and it 
may be grown to any size one likes; either in 
the shape of large bashes, 6 feet in height, or 
in small twiggy bushes of about one 
foot; the larger the plant can be grown, 
of course, all the more imposing does it 
become, and the wider is its delicious perfume 
diffused. The plant requires the warmth of the 
stove and plenty of moisture to maintain its 
leaves, which are small and entire, of a deep 
bright-green on the upper aide, paler below. The 
flowers are borne upon short spikes, usually in 
pairs, and in great abundance. The flower pro¬ 
trudes from a large green calyx, and is of an 
intense deep maroon-purple, yielding a powerful 
odour of Violets, which makes it doubly 
welcome, flowering in the dull days of winter 
and the early spring. It is a plant that does not 
require a large pot, but the one it has should be 
well drained, and the soil should be composed of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, made sandy, and the 
plant should stand iu an ordinary stove, with a 
temperature which does not fall below 60 degs. 
at any time iu the year. There should be a nice 
moist atmosphere maintained during the growing 
season, and at no time must it be allowed to 
suffer for want of water. Treated in this 
manner Tinmea aethiopica will yield the house¬ 
hold a delicious perfume of Violets for a long 
time, and cutting it does not mutilate it, if -the 
cutting is done with reason. J. J. 


3994. — Plumbago capensis. — I put 
cuttings of this creeper, about six, in a 5-inoh pot, 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and rotted 
manure ; when rooted each of these is planted 
in a separate pot of the same size, and by the 
following year it can be trained to a 3 foot stick, 
and about the middle of June is in flower. To 
make a handsome plant for the conservatory 
get a box 2 feet long, 1 foot deep, and 1 foot 
wide, with holes for drainage bored in the 


bottom. Put in first about 2 inohea of crocks, 
then a layer of turfs and fill up with the same 
mixture ae mentioned above ; put a single plant 
in the oentre and on each side one of the varieties 
of Ribbon Fern. The Plumbago may now be 
trained on a wall or trellis, and when two years 
old will have grown some 8 feet to 10 feet and 
be covered with bloom. Attention to watering 
is the main thine with Plumbago. It should 
never be allowed to want moisture.—A. G. 
Butler. 

-This is really a very vigorous growing 

plant, and wonld not be likely to do much good 
in a 7-inch flower-pot; in fact, the best results 
are obtained by planting it out iu a border of 
good soil, and allow it to take the character of 
a climbing plant, growing freely and flowering 
profusely as it always does. I should repot the 
plant into a 9-inoh or 10-inch flower-pot, using 
good yellow loam, decayed manure, leaf-mould, 
and sand. A little fibrous peat is useful to 
keep the compost open, and the roots run freely 
into it. It u strictly a greenhouse plant.— 
J. D. E. 

- The plant will flower presently, no 

doubt. You may sprinkle a very little Clay’s 
fertiliser on the surface of the toil in the pot, 
prioking it lightly in, and then giving a good 
watering ; but this is a very powerful manure for 
such delioate-rooted subjects. I should prefer 
to water the plant with weak soot-water now 
and then, and give it also a weak solution of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda every 
other week. Do not pinch the shoots any more 
this season. A good sandy loam suits this plant 
better than anything else.—B. C. R. 

-The Plumbago succeeds well planted out, 

and will thrive iu either a greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory. But the finest results I have seen with 
this plant have been when it is planted out in 
a border in quite a warm conservatory, the 
branches being smothered with the lovely pale- 
blue flowers. There is a variety named alba 
which has, as its name suggests, white flowers, 
borne with the same features iu the type. It 
would be better to plant out the Plumbago in 
the house, and piepare a well-drained soil, and 
for pots it is also useful. I used to have a lot 
in 8-inoh pots, the soil kept moderately dry in 
winter. The growth in spring should be out 
back, aud the plants repotted. Pinch the shoots 
when they have grown about 3 inohea in length 
tD promote a bushy habit. It is very easy to 
strike cuttings in the spring, and treat them 
similarly to those of the Fuchsia. A very 
pretty effect is gained by associating the type 
and the white-flowered variety.— C. T. 

— The pot, a 7-inch one, is small for a 
2 foot plant; this would account for the smallness 
of its leaves. If a larger pot is given a greater 
crop of flowers will be obtained after awhile, bnt 
not so soon as though it were allowed to stay in 
the same pot it is now growing in. If you have 
space for a large plant I should advise that it be 
repotted into one 10 inches in diameter, employ¬ 
ing a compost of three parts loam, one of peat, 
and one of leaf soil, with sufficient sharp silver 
sand to keep the whole porous. Well drain the 
pot and allow a full 1£ inch space at the top for 
water, as this Plumbago enjoys abundance of 
water at the roots. When the pot is full of roots 
occasional doses of weak liquid-manure will be 
an advantage. Well syringe the foliage every 
evening as a preventive of red-spider, to which 
this plant is liable. If the plant remains in the 
same pot half a teaspoonful of Clay’s Fertiliser 
sprinkled over the surface once a fortnight aud 
watered in will assist the growth. Do not stop 
the shoots in any way. Allow them to grow 
away at will, as it is from the ends of the shoots 
that the bloom spikes appear.—S. P. 

4000. — Zonal Pelargoniums. — The 
largest plants should be potted iu 6-inch pots, 
the smaller in 4&-inch, in a compost of three 
parts fibry loam, one of leaf soil, and one quart 
of bone-meal to every bushel of the compost. 
Pot the plants firmly to induce short-jointed 
growth that will mature as it progresses. From 
the beat prepared plants of this oharacter the 
finest blooms will be had. After potting, the 
plants should oooupy a cold frame until the roots 
are running freely in the new soil, when a position 
fully exposed to the son will be the most suitable. 
A thick oed of coal-ashes provides a oool base for 
the plants to stand upon during the hot summer 
days. Continue to pinoh out the point of each 
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shoot when 3 indies of new growth is made to 
induce other shoots to posh from below, so that 
stocky as well as bushy plants will be provided, 
as these, of oourse, give the greatest quantity of 
bloom. When the pots are full of roots give the 
plants occasional soakings of liquid-manure, 
made from cow or sheep-dung, adding a little 
soot. When the buds are visible a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of Standen’s manure spread over the 
surfaoe of each plant, washing it with clear 
water, will stimulate the growth and assist in 
the development of the flower-trusses. Six 
weeks before the plants are required to be in 
bloom the last stopping of the shoots should be 
made. The following dozen are excellent sorts : 
Lord Rosebery (brilliant orimson), Lord Salis¬ 
bury (rich madder shade of scarlet, tinted 
magenta), Golden Vesuvius (orange-scarlet), 
Marquis of Dufferin (orimson magenta), Lady 
Reed (white, scarlet centre), Mrs. Robb. Can- 
nell (deep salmon), Olivia (a pleasing shade of 
salmon), Mrs. David Saunders (pink), Swanley 
Single White (pearl white). Sir Percival (white, 
large truss), Amphion (deep-pink), Mrs. Strutt 
(rose-pink).—S. F. 

-I grow a span-roof house full of these 

plants for winter flowering. The cuttings are 
ut in, one in the centre of a small sixty-sized 
ower-pot, about the middle of the month of 
April. The cuttings are taken from the plants 
that flowered the previous winter, and as they 
are generally out-of-doors by that time, the out- 
tings are hardy grown and do very well in cold 
frames; they mostly all form roots. When 
well established repot them into what are termed 
small forty-eights ; these are 4 inches diameter 
inside measure; after a time they are planted 
in fl inch and 7-inch flower-pots, and in these 
they produce their flowers. The Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium does not require very rich compost. Pot 
them in five parts loam, one of leaf-mould, one 
of decayed manure, and a little sand. The 
plants are grown out-of-doors from May to the 
end of September. A few good varieties are as 
follows. Crimson and scarlet shades: Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Miller’s Favourite, 
Duke of Fife, Swanley Gem, Brilliant, Edith 
Pearson, and Mr. H. CannelL Pink and rose 
tints: Edith Miller, Constance, Mrs. Struth, 
Mrs. Wildsmith, Edith George, and Mrs. David 
Saunders. Of white varieties : Swanley Single 
White, Qaeen of the Belgians, and Queen of the 
Whites Improved. Salmon tinted: Lady R 
Churchill, Beauty of Kent, Opal, Mrs. Norman, 
Lady Rosebery, and Perdita.— J. D. E. 

-If in stove-pots, as they appear pot the 

cuttings off singly at once, and keep them in a 
cool, shady house or frame until rooted and 
growing. As soon as possible shift them into 
oj-inch or fl-inoh pots, and when established 
stand on ashes in the open air, choosing an open 
and sunny spot. Give just enough water to 
keep the foliage fresh and the plants growing 
slowly, and pick out all flower-buds until the 
middle or end of September. House early in 
October, and in a light, warm house the plants 
(if of suitable varieties) flower freely during the 
greater part of the winter.—B. C. R. 


A note upon Anemones, Ac.— Anem¬ 
ones or Windflowers are of many kinds. The 
frail little Wood Anemone that seeks shelter in 
our English woods is represented in gardens by 
many exquisite varieties, the sky-blue Robin- 
soniana, a delightful shade of colour, and the 
double white being amongst the more charming, 
etpeciallyif grouped at the footof a tree. The Blue 
Winter Windflower, (A. blanda), the Apennine 
Windflower, and the Hepaticas, H. anguloea 
are good garden flowers. A. blanda blooms, 
quite early in the year making rich masses of 
leafage, against which the blue flowers are in 
fine contrast. All require a light soil and to 
be kept free from damp. The novice in garden¬ 
ing would first choose, possibly, the Hepatioas, 
glorious old English flowers that seem to have 
an enduring interest. They are amongst the 
first flowers of the year. The Hepaticas are 
quite hardy, but often get killed in very 
damp soil, conditions which do not in the 
slightest agree with their somewhat fastidious 
constitutions. Roots are not set deeply 
down, but a well-prepared soil is requisite 
to gain the best results. The reason why 
Hepaticas fail is in most cases due to constant 
disturbance at the root, which is sure- to kill 
them, as no plant perhaps resents interference 


I so much as this species of Anemone. When 
planted let them remain until they have grown 
| into broad, handsome clumps, which, if thought 
necessary, may be divided. An open sunny 
bank, border, bed, or conspicuous positions on 
the rockery suit well the Hepatioas, of which 
there are many varieties, as the single blue, red, 
and white, with double forms of each kind. A, 
angulosa, called the Great Hepatica from the 
size of its sky-blue flowers, must not be over¬ 
looked. The beautiful Snowdrop Windflower 
(A. sylvestris), the Pasque-flower (A. pnlsatilla), 
and the lovely Windflowers of Japan. A. 
j sponica should have a place in the amateur’s 
garden. A japonioa and its white variety alba, 
or Honorine Jobert, are amongst the finest of 
hardy perennials, bold and handsome in the 
border, and of value for cutting. They enjoy a 
deep, moist soil, and an occasional mulching to 
established beds will do no harm. A thriving 
clump of the white variety when in full flower 
is a splendid picture, especially if backed with 
green foliage, to bring into full relief the purity 
of the blossom. It is best, to increase the stock, 
to divide the roots, and every particle will grow. 
The Scarlet Windflower (A. fulgens).and the 
beautiful Poppy Anemones may also find a place 
in the beginner's garden. The Poppy Anemone 
gives one a gay variety of colours, and is easily 
raised from seed sown in the month of April or 
June on good, rich, well-prepared soil.—C. T. 


FBRN& 

3944. — Penis and cut flowers.— Most 
of the Pteris family last better in water than 
the Adiantums, Pteris erotica and Pteris tremula 
being two of the best. But they do not give 
such a good effect as Maiden-hair, whioh is 
unique in this respect. Ferns last better with 
cut-flowers when they have been placed in a 
bath of water, frond and all, for a few hours, so 
as to be thoroughly wet all through, the fronds 
being full grown, and out from a well-hardened 
plant. Some of our English Ferns are very 
useful with cut-flowers, Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrnm (the Devonshire blaok-stemmed Fern) 
being very elegant, and small enough for speci¬ 
men glasses. Small fronds of the common 
Athyriums too, will often last a long time, if 
carefully out; but they will not take up water 
if the stems should be torn and bruised by the 
hand. Asparagus plumosus stands well in water, 
and is the most graceful substitute for Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, and the leaves of the Common 
Yellow Fumitory are so similar that they are 
sometimes mistaken for the Adiantum Capillua- 
veneris. This Fumitory should be grown for its 
foliage.—I. L. R. 


BIRDS AND INSECT PESTS. 

Seldom have small birds appeared more in the 
light of friends of gardeners than during the 
exceptional drought that has prevailed for the 
past three months, for a protracted spell of 
warm, dry weather favoured the early advent 
of swarms of grubs, caterpillars, and fly of 
various sorts ana kinds ; they live on the leaves 
or tender shoots of fruit-trees, flowers, eta, 
and unless small birds had come to the rescue I 
fear that many gardens would have been well- 
nigh defoliated by this time ; but, owing to the 
exceptionally dry season and scarcity of other 
food, many kinds of small birds have lived 
almost exclusively on grubs, caterpillars, green 
and black-fly, etc. For some weeks past 1 have 
watched the common house sparrows lately 
hanging on to the shoots of wall fruit-trees, 
busily picking off the fly from the under side of 
the foliage, and different kinds of finches have 
been equally active, and I have tried caged 
birds by putting in shoots covered with fly, and 
they have set to work and cleared them off 
rapidly ; in fact, my impression is that the 
amount of good done by birds—that are by 
many looked on as the natural enemies of 
gardeners—far outweighs any mischief they do 
at other periods of the year, and I think that 
if the destruction of small birds were carried 
too far we should be far greater sufferers from 
the attacks of insects ana other pests than we 
are now. Such exceptional seasons as the 
present upset many of our calculations, but it is 
gratifying to note that birds are doing their 
best to mitigate the effects of the drought by 
persistently attacking the worst enemits we have 
tacontend with. J. G., Hants; 


A FEW GENERAL NOTES. 

Greenfly. —In a small house this can be 
kept well under limits by using a dry paint¬ 
brush, suoh as can be had for 3d. or 4d.; hold 
the pot in left hand on its side, brush upwards 
firmly but steadily. Let the aphides fall on 
the ground; they are then harmless. Last 
winter I kept 40 Pelargoniums free from fly by 
brushing once a week. It took about 30 minutes 
to do. Amateurs so often fail when syringing, 
either over or underdoing it. The dry brushing 
is simpler. 

Ants. —It is a mistake, with all due deference 
to many writers, to suppose that ants are only 
after insect life, and that they will not attack 
plants. Recently I had a Tritonia bloom-stalk 
eaten through by small ants. They simply cut 
a deep, wide incision across the stalk, so as to 
kill the bloom. Tritonias are known to stupefy 
bees in ordinary seasons, and perhaps our long 
period of hot weather had caused an unusual 
amount of saccharine matter to develop, thus 
attracting the ants. 

Tomatoes can be grown perfectly well under 
Vines if placed against the glass at bottom. I 
always grow enough for home use in boxes in 
this wav; I also grow three or four Cucumber- 
vines the same way, and last season I kept 
the table supplied three times a week for three 
months. Lockie and Telegraph were the kinds 
used. 

Trop.^olum speciosum. —An experience of 
over twenty years has told me that this, one of 
the most beautiful and effective of its class, is 
also one of the most uncertain things to grow. 
If the conditions are suitable it comes up like a 
weed, running up many feet from the parent. I 
have grown it in Scotland and Ireland to perfec¬ 
tion in a full southern aspect, and not at all moist 
ground, notwithstanding these factsare supposed 
to be hostile to its growth. Here, in Jersey, I have 
tried it under all possible conditions, but with¬ 
out success. It is alive but does not flourish, 
and everyone else I hear who has tried it in the 
island has equally failed. 

Muscat Grapes ripen and colour perfectly 
in a cold house, provided they get plenty of 
daily sun and air, and that the night tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below 50 degs. I do this 
yearly, and so do many others. They must 
hang until well on in September. 

“ Noble ” Strawberry. —I was surprised to 
see this variety condemned in Gardening. 
For house forcing and for earlist outdoor fruit 
there is more “Noble”grown here than any 
other kind. It may not have the high flavour 
of some other varieties, but for size of berry, 
fine colour, and enormous productiveness, we 
consider it hard to beat. This year “Noble” 
ripened in the open, end of April, and I weighed 
some fruits which exceeded 1 oz. each. L. 


4002. — Paraffin-oll and water for 
! plants.— I have seen so much injury done to 
trees and plants through the use of paraffin for 
the purpose of destroying insects that I advise 
you to look for a less destructive remedy. 
Within a mile of where I write I could show 
this correspondent some young Peach-trees with 
scarcely a leaf upon them. The same trees 
started well in the spring, and had set a good 
crop of fruit. They were, however, attacked 
with green-fly, and in an unlucky hour the 
owner syringed them with paraffin and water to 
destroy the insects, with the result that he has 
lost his crop of fruit for this year and probably 
the next. In the hands of careful people paraffi l 
is a capital insecticide, as when sutfhienlly 
diluted it will not injure even the delicate fronds 
of Ferns. To make it safe the quantity is so 
small that amateurs cannot believe that there is 
enough to do any good. Therefore, my advice 
to them is that they have nothing at all to do 
with it.—J. G. C. 

— Paraffin-oil and water will not mix 
thoroughly, and this forms a great drawba.k to 
its use ; otherwise, it is a valuable cleanser. If 
used at all, water and oil should be kept in a 
state of agitation, and therefore it would not be 
euitable for dipping plants in, as the oil of the 
mixture if quiet for only a short time would 
float to the top of the water. I have used it 
occasionally mixed with water at the rate of £ pint 
to 4 gallons of water. But if used at all, it is best 
to mix it with soft soap, blending the soap and 
oil together well befoie adding it to the water. 

| From 1 oz. to 2 oz. of soap to the gallon will 
I improve the mixture as an insecticide.—E. H. 
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FRUIT. 

THINNING FRUITS. 

This is a work that will need more than usual 
care this season—at least, if the blossom has set 
•o regularly in other places as it has done here; 
yet it is a very pleasant and profitable work, as 
the fact of having to thin proves that the season 
has, thus far, at least, been favourable to the 
early development of the fruit-crop, and our 
proverbially fickle climate has been for once 
inclined to conditions so closely bordering on 
“set fair” that the danger was really getting 
▼ery imminent that we should suffer from too 
much fine and cloudless weather. Rain fell 
awhile ago, bat in only slight quantities compared 
with what heavily-Mden fruit-trees require, and 
unl ess we get much heavier rain the crop will 
need thinning even more severely, for fruit is so 
largely composed of water that it needs little 
argument to prove that anything approaching 
drought must materially reduce the weight of 
the crop'’ Thinning fruit is by no means a new 
thing; but, as a rule, it is confined to fruit 
grown under glass or on walls. No one would 
think of letting their Grapes or Peaches go un- 
thinned, yet little attention is paid to hardy 
fruits, although my idea is that a good crop of 
Apples, Pears, or, in fact, any kind of hardy 
fruit yields more profit than the hot-houte 
grown crops, for it is only what is left after the ex¬ 
penses of production are deducted that can be set 
down as profit, and we all know that hot-houses 
are expensive things. Taking hardy fruits in 
order of merit, I have no hesitation in plaoing 
before all others— 

The Apple. —Look at the enormous and ever 
increasing demand. Why, with all our improve¬ 
ments in culture and modes of keeping the fruit 
late we are still dependent on imported fruit 
quite six months out of the year, for Apples are 
always in demand, and if the public cann ot get 
home-grown samples they will have the imported 
ones, and the price that has been paid for 
months past for boxes and barrels would con¬ 
vince any unprejudiced person that Apples are 
a profitable crop ; but they must be good, and 
the only way to get them really fine is to thin 
out the clusters to one, or, at most, two fruits 
each. Other details of culture must, of course, 
be of the best, but on the thinning of the crop 
depends the size of the fruit. 

Pears are fruits very liable to set in clusters, 
and the value of Pears is more dependent on 
size than almost any fruit. I do not suggest 
that it is necessary to rival the Jersey-grown 
fruit, but there can be no doubt about good 
large samples selling freely, when small, under¬ 
sized fruits are a drug in the market. Kitchen 
Pears pay as well for severe thinning and high 
culture as any of the first-class dessert sorts. 

Plums of good dessert sorts repay t hinnin g 
well, for in a season like the present, when 
fruits are set very plentifully, anything in the 
way of overcropped trees will only produce 
samples that must be sold at so much per 
bushel, but extra fine fruits fit for setting up in 
punnets, and sold at so much each, are the ones 
tor profit or pleasure. 

Gooseberries may be thinned out by pick¬ 
ing the green fruits for tarts while quite small, 
leaving only the best placed fruits to grow on 
lor dessert. 

Strawberries are, as a rule, thinned severely 
when grown in pots, for as soon as enough is set 
for a crop all the rest are dipped off. Surdy 
the same attention would be amply repaid with 
outdoor crop?. 

Mulching and watering should be done 
conjointly with thinning, for as soon as the tree 
has got only what fruits are expected to come 
to maturity set out, every effort should be made 
to swell up these to their fullest extent; there¬ 
fore, mulch over the roots, and water copiously 
over the mulching. 

J. Groom, Gfonport. 


3988 —Peach tree branch withering. 

—This is usually caused by what gardeners term 
gumming. An exudation of sap takes plaoe at 
n certain point in the branch, which gradually 
hardens, and the branoh dies from that point. 
It docs not matter where the-tree grows, as the 

Digitized; by Google 


disruption of the sap vessels takes place any¬ 
where ; sometimes on wall trees, ana at other 
times when they are grown in a forcing-house. 
There is no cure for it, but it can be prevented 
by keeping the roots of the trees in good soil and 
near the surface. The leaves of the trees most 
also be healthy, and free from all kinds of 
ites, snch as mildew and insect pests.— 
E. 

-There is nothing very unusual in this, 

especially in the case of old trees. At the same 
time it is perplexing to see them do so while 
other parts of the tree remain perfectly sound 
and healthy. I have examined many each 
branches without being able to trace the canse 
clearly. I am, however, inclined to think that 
it is the result of an injury while the branch 
was quite young, snch as a bruise by a knock 
from a hammer, or the undue pressure of a nail, 
which brought on a kind of canker.—J. G. C. 

-If **E. G. W. P.” will examine the 

branch at the base of where the leaves show 
signs of withering it will be found there is a 
wound ; most likely gum will be oozing out of 



Fruiting-brsuch of Kelsey Prune. 


the baik, hence the cause of the leaves 
withering. There are a variety of reasons for 
premature decay of a part of a tree. The main 
one is that the bark has been ho j ured while in a 
young state, most likely by the ligature sup¬ 
porting this particular branch being made too 
tight, which prevented the bark expanding 
regularly, thus causing a wound. Overcropping 
will account for a withering branch, and so win 
having the roots too deep in a cold subsoil. The 
first, tnough, is the most common cause of Peach¬ 
tree branches decaying prematurely. There is 
no care for it now that decay has set in. —S. P. 

- Peach branches msy die from one of 

several causes. The branch may have re¬ 
ceived seme injury, or it may arise from gum¬ 
ming or canker, or the tree may be in weak 
health, and the dead branch may be the first 
indication of the coming break up. It is not 
usual for the branches of healthy trees to die in 
the same way as the branches of Apricots die 
off. If the tree is healthy young branches will 
soon fill up the space left vacant by the removal 
of the dead branoh. Overcropping ruins a good 
many Peach-trees.—£. H. 

4003. -Blight in Apple-trees. —Tbs “ Amtriosn 
plight’* is eaaly destroyed by a mixture of soft-soap tad 
paraffin well rubbed into the affeoted parts with a atiff 


shaving-bnuh. You should not neglect to prune the tree 
if you wish to get a good crop of Applet—A. Q. Butler. 

- The trees are attacked with the 

“ American Blight,” which eats its way under 
the bark, causing wounds, and if notohecked 
will eventually kill the trees. The present is 
not a good time to cleanse the trees of this pest, 
bat it may be kept in cheok by well syringing 
the trees, thoroughly wetting the affeoted parts 
with a strong solution of Stott's Killmright. 
First cut away all useless shoots of the current 
year’s growth, as this will enable the liquid to 
better act upon the blight. When the leaves 
have fallen prone the trees carefully, and 
thoroughly scrub with a hard brash a solutionof 
Fir-tree-oil or pure methylated spirits the parts 
affected, repeating the operation again in a 
month. If any of the insects appear the follow¬ 
ing year touch them with a small brash dipped 
in Fir-tree-oil, mixed with water as directed on 
the vessel containing it, as bonght from any 
seedsman.—S. P. 

-This is certainly the “ American Blight.” 

The white fluffy stuff u the protecting material 
over the inaeot whioh does the mischief (Aphis 
lanigera). It would oertainly in time kill the 
trees if not destroyed. There is no better way 
to deal with it than to take a small pot of 
paraffin and apply it just as it is, undiluted, 
with a brash. The liquid penetrates into all the 
oracks and crevices, destroying every one of the 
insects. The pest attacks the branches first, 
but will in time descend to the roots, where it 
seriously hampers the growth of the trees.— 
J • D. E. 

- " American Blight" may bs got rid of by perstve- 

ranoe if the trees are worth saving. Thera is no better 
remedy than Soft-soap, made into a strong lather and 
brushed well into the oraoks and orevioee where the 
inceots are laid up.—E. H. 


THE KELSEY PRUNE. 

In reply to “ J. R. S.,” this is a very fine Plum, 
largely grown in California. We should be glad 
to hea( from anyone who has grown the Plum in 
this country as to its hardiness and productive¬ 
ness. 


STRAWBERRIES IN POTS. 

With regard to sorts of Strawberries to grow in 
pots, opinions differ greatly as to which are the 
best. Almost every grower has his favourites, 
but there can be no question, I think, as to the 
great superiority of British Queen, if size and 
flavour are taken into consideration. Unfor¬ 
tunately, British Queen will not succeed every¬ 
where, and many have a difficulty in growing it, 
as it requires a good, rioh, and moderately light 
soil, and even then it is apt to be barren and go 
off With me it does well, and is the chief kina I 
cultivate. In cases where the Queen fails nr is 
not satisfactory, I would advise Sir Joseph 
Paxton to be substituted. This possesses many 
good qualities, as it has size, firmness, high 
colour, and excellent flavour. President has 
long been a favourite with many and is a 
prodigious cropper, as it flowers abundantly, 
sets freely, ana the fruit swells regularly and 
colours np well. Sir Charles Napier is valued by 
market growers, as it is a robust free growing 
variety, but though showy and taking to look at, 
it is not of high quality. Auguste Nicaise has 
during the last year or two come under notice, 
and just lately a dish of fruit of it exhibited 
caused quite a sensation, as each fruit weighed 
over 2 oz., and it is a fair flavoured kind. The 
above-mentioned are all second earfiea, there¬ 
fore, for first crop forcing it is neoessary to have 
some other sort, the most precocious among those 
known being Noble, which ripens at least a fort¬ 
night before any other I have yet tried in pots. 
For freedom of growth, setting and cropping, 
Noble is quite unsurpassed, the fruit being large 
and very showy, but the flavour is flat, or it 
would be the most valuable kind in existence. 
The one I depend chiefly on is Vicomtesse, 
but it requires good cultivation, and to be satis¬ 
factory the plants most be strong. If they are, 
they send up fine heads of flower and produce 
large, firm, rich, bright-looking fruit that packs 
and travels well without being injured or 
bruised. In forcing Strawberries, however, it 
is not advisable to have many varieties, but 
to stick to two or three that are found to suit, 
M then a more regular supply can generally be 
maintained and lean trouble entailed in their pre- 
paration and management. J. 
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RULBS FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS' 


Questions.—Qu«rv^ and answers are inserted in 
Gardening./ fee of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance . AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
oneside of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher, 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
t!n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different dzpart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4027.—Early Fuchsias for window culture 
—Wanted, please, the names of the three earliest-blooming 
Fuchsias for window culture.—C. N. P. 

4028 -White-flowered plants for cutting.— 
What is the beat white-flowered plant for cutting from to 
oome into season just before the Pinks?—O. N. P. 

4029.— Blood-manure, & 0 .—Will someone kindly 
tell me bow to make blood into dry manure with ohemioato, 
and how to dissolve bones ?— Amateur Gardener, Hull, 

4030 —Fr&ncoa ramosa—Will somebody kindly 
tell me what treatment is required to grow Francos 
ramosa (Bridal Wreath), and what is its season for flower* 
log?—E nquirer. 

4031. — Monthly Rose.—Will someone kindly inform 
me if the old-fashioned Pink Monthly Rose is suitable for 
pegging down, or if it flowers better when left to grow 
naturally ?—Busts. 

4032. —Out flowers.—I have got plenty of plants in 
bloom to out from Just now except red. What can I grow 
to give scarlet, crimson, and pink shades outdoors la early 
June ? Locality, Wolverhampton.—O. N. P. 

403S.-Sempervivum tabulesforme. — Is this 
hardy or tender ? I have a plant—or rather eight or nine 
plants—in an 8 -inoh pot, whioh does no good, and I should 
like to know if I can plant it in the garden ?—O. N. P. 

4034.—A Privet hedge.—When la the best time to 
out down a Privet-hedge two years old with a view to 
strengthening it? It gets killed every winter—that is, some 
of the stems—and it is, in oonsequenoe, very thin. Can I 
put in cuttings at the bottom? If so, when, please?— 
O. N. P. 

4033. —Lilies and Irises —I am anxious to plant a 
border for next year with Lilies and Irises. It faces south, 
with a briok wall at the baok; soli, day and loam. Would 
anyone kindly tell me the names of some of the best Lilies 
(ooioured and white) and Irises ? I should like ae many as 
possible to flower in the summer.— Paul Prt. 

4036 —Plumbago alba.— I have a very flourishing 
plant of Plumbago alba on my greenhouse roof, growing 
in large pot. Will some reader kindly suggest a plant to 
replace it to give white cut flowers? The Plumbago 
blooms are too perishable. AU kinds of greenhouse stuff 
flourish, and the house is moderately heated in winter. 
Lean-to, 18 feet by 0 feet; aspect, west.—C. N. P. 

4037. —Treatment of an Ai»rioot.— Thanks to 
your good advioe, I have for the first time nine Quinces 
and a good crop of Apricots, so trouble you again. A Pear- 
tree against a south wall planted aboutsix years baok makes 
vigorous growth, long shoots; hitherto I have out them off. 
Tried root-pruning by cutting a trenoh about 14 inches 
from wall. 8 U 11 the same luxurious shoots and foil an e, 
but no blossom even. What Is beet to do with it.—G. C. 

4038. —Manure for Chrysanthemums —In a 
reoent number of Gardening I notice that pigeon’s manure 
is recommended for Chrysanthemums, to be used in a 
liquid state. Would dove’s manure answer the same pur¬ 
pose, and would the ooro accidentally mixed with it make 
the water in any way injurious to plants ? The doves are 
kept in a large oage, and have plenty of grit, water, 60 ., 
ana are quite-healthy.— Enquirer. 

4039. — Management of a greenhouse. — i 
should be very much obliged if anyone would euggeat to 
me any means of getting over the following difficulty— 
via.: A friend of mine, who has a greenhouse some 30 feet 
long, required the top shading last summer, and ordered 
one of his men to do so, but who foolishly ooated it with 
ordinary green paint. The oonsequenoe is that every¬ 
thing has almost died through the house being deadened. 
Of course the paint has got such a hold on the glass it 
seems impossible to get it off. It you can give me any 
assistance as to removing it I shall be very thankful.—A 
Constant Subscriber. 


To the, following qturiea brie/ editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are inmted to give farther 
answers should they be able to ofer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4010 —Seedling Ferns.— R. G. W. R. appears to 
have sown some spores of a Maiden hair Fern, and he haa 
got a cron of Pteris serrulate, and be asks for an explana¬ 
tion ? Well, I suppose the spores of the Pteris have 
settled upon the Adianturn, and they were sown at the 
same time, or the spores of the Pteris floating in the air 
found the soil suitable for them, and, consequently, they. 
grew. Buoh things often occur; in tact, I used to be I 


served in the tame manner before I took extra precautions. 

4041.-A fly attacking Oattleya-rootsfJ. T.)- 
Tbe roots sent appear to have been inhabited by a fly ; bub 
I suppose before you packed them to me you let the fly 
baton, and you then sent the empty houses away. Now, 
in all oases like the above, you should ooliect them ae soon 
as they begin to appear, and very oarefully born them. 1 
have £reat faith in cremation, so I advise it in partioolar 
for this pest; but they require to be oollected when young, 
because then they oaDnot have done eo much injury to the 
plants, and the eyesore ie the quioker got rid of.—M. B. 

4042— Seutloaria Steell (Justin). —This is the 
name of the flower you send, whioh, from its long, round 
leaves, obtains the name of the Shoe-laoe-plant. I have 
no doubt that it looks very gay, some ten or twelve 
flowers similar to the one you send all being situated upon 
abort stilki throws them together, and they make a fine 
display. I do not think I have ever said anything about 
the management of this plant. It is one of those odd out- 
of-the-way plants that I had really forgotten it; but better 
late than never, and I will before long. I am full of pro¬ 
mises, however, at present.—M. B. 

4013.—Lin aria trlstis.— J. Wilks sends this for a 
nam?, saying be received it from his brother from the 
Canary Islands. It Is a very beautiful species of the Toad¬ 
flax, and you should ask your brother to send you some 
ripe seeds and at onoe set about establishing it in your 
neighbourhood. It grows naturally in rooky places, and 
therefore it would suooeed in the rookery with but little 
soil about its roots. I should drop a seed or two into sale 
places in any old walls round about you, anywhere to get 
it established, for its glauoous leaves and its somewhat 
large flowers, whioh are greenish-yellow and purple upper 
lip. would make it a very welcome objeot in any position, 
and It flowers very freely.—J. J. 

4044.—Oolllnsla verna.— S'. Martin sends plants of 
this beautiful and oharming annual, whioh 1 have found 
to flower best when sown in the autumn, pricked off into 
pots, and kept in a cold frame through toe winter, when 
I have had it in flower In a superb manner from the begin¬ 
ning of April until the end of May. The flowers are so 
oharming from their exquisite oolours, the upper part 
being pure white, the lower part bright asure-blue, remind¬ 
ing one of the lovely blue Gentians verna. Although an 
annual, it is a plant whioh everyone should grow, but it is 
a plant to whioh the slugs and snails appear to have an 
especial liking. I And also that it grows best when shaded 
a little from the sun, and not, like the majority of annuals, 
folly exposed to the sun’s rays.—J. J. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»*» Any oommunioattons respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, whioh 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— B.— Apparently Allium pul- 

ohellum.- L. A. Crowley. —Tamus oommunis.- J. 

Wilson— 1, Odontoglowum macula turn; 2, Odontoglos- 
sum oordatum; 3, Onoldlum orispum (good variety); 4, 

Onoidium Gardneri.- J. Bryce .—Purple flower, Bletia 

species ; the other some Epidendrum, but the specimens 
are too small and withered to name accurately. — T. 
Mann —Your Delphinium appears to be D. viufolium. 

- G. Cunningham.— Cannot name from leaves only with 

any certainty, but these are what I take your specimens to 
be: 1. Myitus bulbata; 2, Rubus australis; 3, Ooproema 

BauerUna.- A. Hopps.—l , 8piraa palmata ; 2, your 

White Rose appears to be R serioea.- J. B. <7.—Borago 

stems.- T. J., Swindon.— Yes, we think Bose isOatherlne 

Mermet- H. Nichols.— Henbane (Hyoseyamus niger).— 

Mrs. Vaughan Hughes.— Yes, Fritiilaria Kamschatioa; 
other flower must be sent in fresher oondition to name. 

- Mrs. T. P. , Rujby. —Impossible to identify from suoh a 

bad specimen, and you do not give your name.— -J. S. 
Smith.— Impossible to name from suoh specimens, and 
also the numbers have all become detached through bad 
packing. 

Names of fruit.— S. S. B.—We cannot name Straw¬ 
berries, especially when crushed to pieces, as In this case. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad \f readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

M. S.— Fumigate frequently and lightly with Tobaooo. 


BIRDS. 

4046.— 1 Trapping and killing pigeons.— Will 
you inform me if I have a legal right to trap and kill 
pigeons? They are owned by a neighbour, who takes no 
notioe of complaints; but as the birds are most destructive 
to my garden produce, I do not know of any other alter¬ 
native.— Constant Reader. 


Oldening illustrated” Monthly Parts.- 

Fries Bd.; post free, Bd. 

The Garden ” Monthly Parts.—This journal 


Frtce, U. Bd .; post fine, Is. 94. Complete set of volumes oj 
The Garden from its co mm ence men t to end of 1892, forty- 
two vole., price, doth, J30 lie. 

Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, 1st which 
form it is most ndtcMs/or refermos previous to ths issue of the 
yearly volumes. Fries Bd.; post free, Bd. 

Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards q/ thirteen hundred of ths most omemsntal eysoies. 
tgffh directions for their arrangement, ydmn, to. W&k ami 
Popular Mdttiou, U; portfires. Is. id. 


GARDEN AND PIANT PHOTOGRAPHS 


Wh beg to announoe another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
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pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on ths 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any ether 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Sbats and Gardens. — A prize at 
Twbnty Guineas will be given for top best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tndofc, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque Old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs, 
—First prize for the best collection of gehenl 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Thbsb 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Frva 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits.—A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., ot 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables.— A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
axe such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the snm 
of half-a-guinea. in order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs thA 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in July, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Gut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in wtses with patients on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows , watering- 
pots, rakes , hoes, rollers, and other implement^ 
tron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kina, 
labels, and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought lo w down for suck. 
AU photographs should be mounted singly, gaud 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
' ytographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
4 inches. In many of the photographs sent iM 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

Tan.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the oopy- 
right of which is open to question. There ie no limit at to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Bditcr is to have the right 
cf engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on cubumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Sbcond.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This ts very important. 

Third.— AU communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Gardsning IlluRtraia, 
87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C., 
and worked “Photographic Competition." AU mm- 
petiton wishing their photographs returned , }f not 
successful, must enclose postage stamps of svffkierd vdtue 
for that purpose. 
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FLOWERS IN SMOKY SUBURBS. 

The dweller in crowded cities and smoky 
suburbs is sometimes filled with the desire to 
bring^a little of the country into his hnmble plot* 
He envies the cottager, for there often the flowers 
oover the soil, and they seem to need no hand to 
constantly minister to their wants, the soil, air, 
and full sunshine giving them vigorous life. A 
different picture is presented in the town garden* 
Obstacles are of tenmet at every turn, and perseve' 
ranee is needed to bring to the fullest beauty th® 
flowers that find a place in the crowded suburb. 
The Londoner or whoever he may be need not 
despair. The town garden may bring forth 
beautiful pioturea when the proper plants are 
selected. More failures result from a bad start 
then from any other cause. Begin well and you 
will succeed, but lay down a false foundation 
and the whole business is vexatious. Before 
alluding to the best plants to grow in cities 
or their environs it will be profitable to 
devote a short space to the garden itself— 
soil, situation, ana kindred matters. Usually 
the garden is composed of very indifferent 
soil, a mixture of builder’s rubbish, odd bits 
of refuse, a singular hotch-potch medley of 
various materials, not exactly the type of 
“stuff” from which one can expect beautiful 
flowers to spring. Commence boldly by putting 
a little new soil, manure and lime—town gardens 
are usually deficient in this valuable substance— 
into the soil to make it worthy of the plants. 
If it has not been turned over for many years, 
as is sometimes the case where the house is not 
new, give the ground a thorough trenching, 
digging it up well so as to expose it as much as 
possible to the kindly influence of the rains and 
atmosphere, or frosts if the season of the year 
at which the work is done is in winter. Autumn 
and winter are the two periods of the year when 
this work is best accomplished, flowers then 
having departed for a time, and the ground is 
practically idle. My remarks are, however, 
made now, as everyone is thinking, of flowers 
and gardens in the summer months. Beware of 
false imitations of rocks, paltry attempts to 
reproduce mountain scenery. A great disfigure¬ 
ment to many otherwise pleasing town gardens 
is this so-called rockery, a heap of stones or 
borrs thrown together anyhow, and providing 
very small habitation for the plants un¬ 
fortunate enough to have a plaoe there. 
The “pockets” of soil are too small to 
permit of vigorous growth, and the 
plants strive to look respectable under the 
starved conditions. Sometimes the Creeping 
Jenny will hide much of the ugly brickwork, 
but more often than not there is insufficient soil 
to promote free growth. Get the ground firstly 
in good order; then proceed to lay it ont, taking 
care not to chop it up into a multitude of paths, 
but give every available space to flowers. As 
the object is to have flowers, in place of brick 
or stone edgings, form the edging of the London 
Pride or the Thrift, which grows well near large 
towns. I will now give a list of the plants that 
may be expected to live well in town gardens, 
and if the list is not very long it will contain 
many beautiful things. The Iris, popularly 


called the Flag, is a splendid town flower, 
appearing even almost to relish smoke and a 
vitiated atmosphere. In the garden of the 
writer it makes a brave show each year, although 
this little space is not far removed from a busy 
city, and more than one kind may be grown, as 
the family of Flags is a very large one. Chief and 
foremost is the common garden Flag, or German 
Iris (I. germanica), which is recognised by its 
strong, sword-like, glaucous-coloured leafage, 
and brave purple flowers, bold, effective, and full 
of graceful curves, intense in colour, and though 
lasting but a brief time individually, appear in 
gay succession, one bud expanding after tne other 
on the same sturdy stem. Even against dusty 
highways this beautiful flower will appear to bie 
regardless of the unpleasant surroundings. Be¬ 
sides the common kind one may choose also the 
lovely variety Celeste, pallida, the milky-white 
Florentine Iris, Queen of May, also the 
Dalmatian Iris, and Madame Chereau, white, 
with violet colouring at the margin of the 
florets. The Iris fancier may also grow the 
tall, Grass-like Siberian Iris, but it is better to 
rely entirely upon the germanica types than risk 
failure with the other species and varieties. The 
Iris requires a good, well-drained soil, rather 
heavy than light, and once the plants are estab¬ 
lished they should not be disturbed at the root 
if broad-spreading masses are desired. Like 
many another perennial this brave flower hates 
disturbance at the root. It is constant inter¬ 
ference with it that brings about failure. 

The Carnation is a splendid town flower. 
It is used in the London parks with the greatest 
success, the Old Crimson and White Clove, some¬ 
times called Gloire de Nancy, making good pro¬ 
gress even in the centre almost of tne metro¬ 
polis. In my garden in Clapham— not a 
country village — I can grow a superb 
selection of all the leading kinds, florist’s 
and the ordinary garden Carnations. The 
Chrysanthemum is one of the finest of town 
lants, apparently relishing the unpleasant con- 
itions of town life. The subjoined list is of 
necessity small. Comparatively few hardy 
plants will live in towns, but from experience the 
following, if not so plentiful as iu the country, 
always give a good return in the way of 
flowers for labour expended. Taking them 
alphabetically, we have the Japanese Anemones. 
A. japonica, a rose-coloured species; but the 
kind most largely grown is the variety album, 
or Honorine Jobert, in which the flowers are of 
the purest white, and invaluable to cut from for 
the house. A clump of this in the garden makes 
a fine picture, and the plant commences to bloom 
when the flush of summer things has passed. Pro¬ 
vide them with a rioh soil, well manured, and 
during the summer months give an abundance of 
water, as in town gardens in particular the soil 
quickly gets dry—almost dust-dry. Put in at 
tne start good plants, not weakly scraps that 
need a lifetime almost to grow into respectable 
specimens; and once in position leave them 
alone, except for an occasional mulching, for 
several years. Constant disturbance at the 
root, as in the case of the Iris, is most hurtful. 
More plants are killed by mistaken kindness 
than from almost any other souroe. Then we may 
name in one small selection the Rook Cress 
(Arabia albida), smothered with white flowers 


throughout the sumjner season, making little 
snow-like drifts and running riot hither and 
thither, deigning even to cover ground the 
reverse of agreeable to hardy plants in general. 
The White Rock Cress is one of the moat accom¬ 
modating of perennial flowers, and may be per¬ 
mitted to cover rockeries or tree-stumps with a 
surface of blossom. The Michaelmas Daisies 
will possibly occur to mind as an exceptionally 
attractive family, free in growth, and blooming 
freely at a season of the year when flowers are 
fast fleeing away. One wants, of course, to see 
the Aster in a country garden, filling the scenery 
with colour, brave masses of bloom creating a 
shimmering of varied purple and lilac tones in the 
landscape. This great North American family is 
composed of many “ weeds ;” but there are many 
gems, such as the dwarf A. acris, often a mass of 
bloom, the plant not growing more than 2£ feet 
in height. Then we nave A. bessarabicus, or A. 
amellus, as it is usually called, the flower being 
a mere variation from the latter; the species 
and a few plants of this are very showy in late 
September. One may also name A. dumosus, 
A. linear if olius, A. ericoides, A. lasvis, and 
A. Novoe ADgliee, the last-mentioned being the 
tallest of all, reaching a height of nearly 
5 feet. The town gardener need not be deprived 
of the Bellflowers or Campanulas. A splendid 
kind for smoky atmospheres is C. Rapunculus, 



aurburban garden a mass of this native Bell¬ 
flower, whilst C. glome rata dahurica possesses 
much charm, the plant growing in ordinary soil, 
but requiring a moderately open position. Its 
clusters of flowers—hence its common name, 
Clustered Bellflower—are of intense violet-purple, 
and useful for cutting. The Giant Cornflower, 
for such it may be called, Centaurea montana, 
and its varieties are very free border plants, 
making rich tufts of growth, the flowers like 
those of an ordinary Cornflower, but three times 
as large, and varying in colour from pure-white 
to quite a rose-shade. The remarkably free- 
blooming Erigeron, or Sben&ctis speciosus, is a 
valuable border plant, growing well in ordinary 
garden soil, and bearing its large lilac flowers in 
profusion throughout the greater part of the 
summer. It is showy and free. The yellow, 
flowered Coreopsis lanceolata, which seems to 
live best in light warm soils, and the perennial 
Larkspurs or Delphiniums are a host in them¬ 
selves. Every old-fashioned cottage garden 
worthy of the name is enriched Dy broad, 
vigorous clumps of the Larkspur, the tall, 
straight, sturdy stems rising up from the 
luxuriant bush of rich-green leafage. During 
the past few years Messrs. Kelway and Son, of 
Langport, Somerset, have greatly improved this 
race by hybridisation, and in some of the newer 
varieties we get bold contrasts of colour 
and great beauty in the individual bloom. 
It is strange that some of the best of 

? lants for town gardens are seldom seen there, 
'he 

Plantain Lilies or Funkias are a case in 
point. Even deprived of flowers they are attrac¬ 
tive to look at, the leaves broad, glaucous green 
in colour, noble, and remarkably ornamental. 
F. ovata is one of the most suitable, as it seems 
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to stand better than the others the trials and 
hardships of a smoke and sulphur-laden air. 
Then we have F. Sieboldi, F. japonioa, F. land- 
folia, and F. gr&ndiflora, which has pure-white 
fragrant flowers, requiring a sunny spot, and 
warm, thoroughly well-drained soil. The writer 
has seen even in the heart of London, where the 
householder is unblessed with a garden, thriving 
masses of F. ovata grown in tubs to adorn the 
flag-paved fore court. The chief requisite under 
these conditions is a good supply of water in 
the summer months, when the sun beats fiercely 
upon the pavement, and renders plant life un¬ 
happy. The great family of Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, or Helianthuses as they are botanically 
called, form a beautiful group of hardy plants, 
preserving a distinctive family likeness, but 
differing in habit. The commonest is the double- 
flowered Helianthus multiflorus; then we get 
H. orgyalis and H. decapetalus, that grow to a 
considerable height, the shoots slender, and 
swaying *their many flowers in the wind. All 
grow very readily in ordinary soils. Then the 
Day Lilies may be mentioned, and they will 
grow almost anywhere. All the plants named 
have the happy disposition of not being very 

? articular as to the soil or their surroundings. 

'hey will live in the most uncongenial spots, 
asking simply to be left alone. Lilies are 
not good town flowers. One may sometimes 
see them in brave attire, but it is better to 
leave them alone, except, perhaps, L. croceum 
(the Common Orange Lily), L. umbellatum, and 
L. auratum, but when money is no object, a 
vision of Lilies may be gained each year with 
new bulbs. The Creeping Jenny, full of charm 
when permitted to run over rockwork, Evening 
Primroses, the Mossy Saxifrage, London Pride, 
Golden Rid, Spanish Squills (Scilla oapanulata), 
and Sedum spectabile may all receive admission 
into our select list of town flowers. The Sedum 
succeeds in the smallest and poorest garden, the 
rosy flowers crowded on flattened heads, 
making a bright show in the month of 
September. The Japan Knotweed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum), if weedy in growth, living 
almost anywhere, on the top of an ash-heap 
or on a gravel path, is a very beautiful weed, 
but requires careful treatment somewhat to 
bring out the full beauty of its finely-arched 
stems and pendent strings of creamy flowers. 
I have often seen it bloom with great freedom 
in large towns, and if the display of flowers is 
not very imposing, the habit and leafage of this 
Japanese plant are attractive. The young 
shoots as they come up through the ground 
are said to be eaten by the Japanese, in the 
same way as Asparagus is eaten in England. 
Town girdens are usually much in the shade, 
through their small size and surrounding build¬ 
ings, but even if the whole garden were de¬ 
prived of the blessed influence of the sun, it 
would be possible to get some enjoyment out of 
it. Hardy Fern9 delight in shade and moisture. 
Beautiful varieties of the Male and Lady Fern 
can be grown into large specimens, and such 
things as the Spanish Squills bloom each year 
with unfailing regularity. To ensure success, 
as before pointed out, begin well, incorporating, 
in the case of the Ferns, a fair share of peat with 
the soil, and remember that moisture is life to 
them. Many things suffer from the poverty of 
the soil.. The London Pride reveals a different 
complexion when grown as if worthy of some¬ 
thing better than ashes and brick-ends, and this 
remark applies to town and, in fact, all plants in 
general. Let gardening be thoroughly well 
done, a suitable selection of things made, and 
hours of recreation from business will be well 
repaid by healthy exercise, bringing into life 
gay flowers, a pleasure to see, sweet reminders 
of country gardens and waysides. 0. 


Pink Napoleon III.—When calling last 
season at Messrs. Kelway’s nursery at Langport, 
I was much impressed with the value of the mule 
Pink for borders and beds as I looked on some 
large masses growing in the most exposed situa¬ 
tions. At the time of my visit they were in full 
bloom, one mass of Napoleon III. being some 
5 feet or 6 feet across. Some years ago, when 
living in North Hants, I grew these Pinks 
largely, and they used to bloom so profusely 
that it was difficult to obtain cuttings. I over¬ 
came this by taking the cuttings from some 
plants early in spring, allowing them to break 
into growth, and then taking another batch of 
cuttings.—F. 
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Conservatory. 

The weather at the time of writing is intensely hot, and 
ehade and water will make up the principal items of 
management. Any plante whioh can be taken from the 
stove will do very well in the conservatory now. Palms, 
Ferns, and other foliage plante will give a oool appearance 
that will be usually much appreciated. Fuchsias planted 
out will be charmingly effective hanging about; climbers of 
various kinds will also take off the stiffness. It is euoh an 
easy matter now to olothe bare walla that are naked; 
surfaces should be hidden with foliage and blossoms. 1 
have before alluded to the value of Ivy-leaved “Gera¬ 
niums ” for this purpose, and they are also so well adapted 
for Ailing wire-baskets to suspend wherever there is 
room. Achimenes also should be used for Ailing baskets. 
They are very effective when the baskets are of consider¬ 
able size. Hard-wooded plants may now go outside for the 
most part, but they must not be taken from a shaded 

S een house or conservatory during this bright weather 
reot to the open air and plaoed where the sunshine can 
reach them or the leaves will suffer. If taken out during 
a dull lime no harm will be done, but to plaoe a plant 
outside in this scorching weather would turn the leaves 
brown in a few hours. If they are taken out whilst this 
sunny weather lasts, plaoe them under the shade of a tree 
till the foliage has hardened a bit, or else place them on 
the north side of a building. They oan be moved to a 
more open plaoe when the foliage has got hardened a bit 
Camellias must not be placed in the sun at all, as the 
leaves may acoroh, and a Camellia with burnt leaves is 
disAgured for a long time. Ventilators should be left on 
all night now. The night air when there is no wind is very 
beneAoial to all greenhouse plants. Watering should as 
far as possible be done in the evening. There will of 
course be plants that will require water more than once a 
day io such drying weather, and an eye must be kept upon 
them and water given when required. Young stuff will 
now be in pits ana frames, and oan easily be made com¬ 
fortable with shade and a gentle dewing over when closed 
in the afternoon. As the plants get larger and stronger, 
air will be left on all night, but at present young stuff will 
be kept pretty close to enoourage growth. Use the 
engine or syringe as freely as oircumstanoee will permit. 

Stove. 

There is muoh beauty of leafage in a oolleotion of 
Orotone. I do not know that I should care to have a house 
full of Crotons, but they are charming among Ferns, thinly 
plaoed and elevated a bit to bring them up near the glass. 
There is a drawback about suob an arrangement. The 
Ferns like a subdued light and little or no direct sunshine. 
Crotons, on the other hand, will only put on their full 
oolour in a light house. But diffiaulties of this kind have 
to be met and, if possible, surmounted in most gardens, 
unless special houses oan be oonstruoted for each 
family of plants, and this oan hardly be done at 
present. As the Amaryllis complete their growth they 
will gradually go to rest. I have taken them to a 
oool frame and let them rest in the oool, afterwards 
exposing them to heat to complete their ripening. 
Suokers may be taken from Pandanus Veitchi when 
any are present, and be started singly in 5-inch pots' 
Plants of this size make charming little subjects for the 
rooms. Pot in rather poor peaty soil to keep the variega¬ 
tion right. The same advioe may be given as regards the 
variegated Aspidistra and variegated form of the Cyperos 
altemifolius. When well done this is rather a graceful 
thing, and it requires more beat than the green-leaved 
type. Young growing plants of Jxoras may have the last 
season’s shift now or shortly. It is of no use trying to 
grow these in inferior loam. The small quantity whioh is 
required will not be a ruinous affair—at any rate, the 
ohoicer stove plants will have good soil. Plants may 
suooeed in a lower temperature in winter if the roots are 
in a healthy oondition, but starve a weakly plant, with its 
roots in a bad oondition, and it dies and disappears. Great 
care is necessary in watering, more especially in houses 
only shaded. 


Fern-house. 

This is a good season for visiting a Fern nursery and 
seleotlng a few fresh varieties. One might easily make 
out a list whioh might be reoommended; but it will be 
better and more satisfactory for the buyer to visit one of 
the large growers and see what he has in stock. If we 
oould have all our desires gratified, I should say build me 
a nice roomy house, and let me have a representative 
oollection or Adiantums. Scarcely anything oould be 
more Interesting than a house Ailed with Maiden-hairs of 
every kind, from the tall-growing trapeziforme to tbs 
small, but elegant, assimile. Probably an enthusiast in 
Ferns would want to oarry the matter further. A houseful 
of Gold and Silver Ferns well grown will be equally 
interesting to the Maidenhairs, and then ws must have a 
oool, dark corner somewhere—underground it might be— 
for the Filmy Ferns. Mosses, again, can be had in almost 
endless variety, and to the student of Nature they would 
be as interesting as the plants with larger and more 
brilliant leafage. Moisture must be freely present now in 
the Fern-house. Much of this humidity may be obtained 
by damping Aoors and walls. Do not use more shade than 
is required for plants whioh are intended to supply foliage 
for outting. 


The Rose-house. 

Tea Roses are beautiful outside in the open, and most of 
us must have them there or not at all. But I have heard 
many a struggling Rose-grower wish for a gloss-roof to 
shelter those whioh are not always happy outside. It is 
perfeotly true that it may not be wise to perpetuate the 
constitutionally weak ; but if this was oarried out to its 
logioal oonolusion what would become of the Marshal Niel ? 
And where is there a Rose of its oolour to take its place? 
Then, again, see how easily the town gardener might 
hive his Roses if he had a glass-house. Whether heated 
artiAcially, glass for Tea Roses in the suburbs of towns 
and in oold districts generally is very desirable, and it 


In oojdor northern districts the operations refen 
t o under " Gordin Work" mop be dons from ten day 
a fortnight latsr than is here wdioated with oquaUitgt 
results. 


•ill be more largely used tor the purpose in the neir 
future. Let the house be light and the borders well made 
and one cannot then go far wrong. 

Window Gardening. 

The other day I noticed a window in a cottage residence 
very tastefully decorated with blue and white Campanulas. 
At the bottom of the window were two red and one j ellow 
Tuberous Begonias and four of these Campanulas ; two of 
white and two of blue were suspended, two in baskets a&d 
the others resting on small braokete Axed inside the window 
frame. When the Campanulas go off other plants would 
take their places. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Alpine plants on the rookery will need both water and 
mulch. Cocoa-nut-Abre will do for mulching purposes. 
Ferns also will need moisture and should have it applied 
liberally. If we are at the beginning of a cycle of dry 
seasons it will pay to make a better provision for a supply 
of water and ite distribution. Nothing can be worse man 
the water supply in many gardens, and the only method 
of distribution is the oumbrous and old-fashioned one of 
dragging it about in pote and tubs. If there had been a 
good supply of water Roses would have been in a better 
oondition than they are. There are plenty of good blooms 
of course when well oared for on good land, but Roees and 
other thinge are feeling the drought more than they 
ought to have done if better provision had betn made. 
Budding may be done any time when the bark will work. 
A soaking of water to both Briers and the plants from 
whioh buds are required will generally bring them into 
oondition. With the exoeption of •* Geraniums,” bedding 
plante are not making much show yet. Dry seasons jusc 
suit the Pelargonium family. Keep the soil loose among 
the plants by frequent stirring, and nothing more is 
required ; but Calceolarias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, Asters, 
Stooks, and Zinnias, will need both water and muloh. Sow 
Myosotis dissitiAora in the shade for blooming next 
spring. Silene oompacta.LimnanthesDouglassi, and other 
hardy annuals may shortly be sown for Aowering next 
spring. Transplant Canterbury Bells and other biennials 
or perennials sown this spring when large enough, but the 
seeds of moat things have grown badly in oonsequenoe of 
the drought. Sow Brompton and Eist Lothian Stooks. 
WaliAowers may still bloom. 

Fruit Garden. 

It is time the stock of Strawberries for forcing was 
scoured, and if layered in small pots those layered first 
will soon be ready for plaoing in the fruiting pots. 1 ■h*u 
never again grow Strawberries in pots for forcing in a 
smaller size than 6 inches in diameter. The labour of 
watering is too great and for late fruit 7 inch pots will be 
better. I need hardly say anything about varieties 
further than that those who can grow British Queen cannot 
do better than stick to it. Vicouueese de Thury for early 
work, followed by Sir J. Paxton, J. Veitoh, and President. 
There is no fear about new things, if they have merit, being 
neglected. The danger lies in getting rid of an old well- 
tried variety and taking up with something not so good and 
reliable. Where Keen’s Seedling does well it will hold its 
own as a foroer ; the fruits must be thinned to get else, 
but it offers advantages to the forcer as, ripening its orop 
altogether, the fruit can be gathered, the plants cleared 
out, and the space occupied with others. Outdoor Straw¬ 
berries have in many gardens done badly for want of sun 
shine. It is a mistake to keep plants too long in light 
sails, and in the preparation of ground for new plantations 
day will be found vtry beneAoial where the land is light. 
Spread the clay on the surfaoe after the ground has been 
trenohed, and lightly fork it in. Raspberries and buah 
fruits generally are very small. If it oould have been 
managed it would have been well to have mulched all 
these things. The autumn-bearing Raspberries areooming 
up well, and in most cases they will need more support. 
Break up old Mushroom-beds, or get a few loads of short 
Moss-litter manure and spread among the Autumn Rasp¬ 
berries, or any fruit-trees or bushes. Fruit-houses must 
have free ventilation now, and borders must be well 
attended to. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Mushroom-beds will require careful attention now, 
especially in the matter of wateriog. Beds in houses, 
unless the position is a very oool one, will produce 
maggotty Mushrooms and those which can only be used 
in the button state, and the difficulty with beds iu the 
open air is to provide a damp atmoephere. An under¬ 
ground oellar is the place for Mushrooms in summer. Get 
out Winter Greens and supply liberally with water till the 
plants get well established. If ibis weather continues 
there will be a scaroity of good Autumn OauliAowers, 
though Veitch’s Autumn Giant, and the Self protecting* 
Broccoli, sent out by the same Arm may be planted with 
the oertainty of their growing well if well looked after. 
Mulch recently-planted Celery by spreading a couple 
of inches of short manure over the soil io the trenches. 
Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers must have* 
both muloh and water if they are to do any good. Toma¬ 
toes, where well supported with nourishment, are likely to 
do well outside, but with mulch and water they will 
wither with the intense heat. Under glass the border 
should be deeply oovered with stable manure. 1 am using 
Moss-litter-manure and 1 And it answer very well, keeping 
the roots oool and moist, the roots also working up into It. 
Seoond early and early Peas may be planted up till the 10th 
of July, and cf oouree late Peas are more or less uncertain, 
but the result is much inAuenced by the attention given. 
Those who have plenty of frame or pit-room may plant » 
pit or frame with Dwarf French Beans. Sow Horn Carrots 
to produce young roots for winter. Parsley, if there t« 
likely to be any scaroity, may be sown now for winter. 
Pull up Shallots and lay them out to ripen. Spring sown 
Onions must be small this season; liquid manure and a 
muloh of short manure between the rows will be helpful. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Gardening in towns is in some respects not without its 
disadvantages. In such weather as we have had of late it 
a blessing that all may not appreciate to have a regular if 
not unlimited supply of water at hand. In some districts 
of London the water oompanles have interdloted the us > 
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of water for garden purposes: but, all the same, I fancy 
that rtry few men who really oare for their floral pets 
would be above appropriating a few cane daily in order to 
keep them alive. In many country places water ia now 
so scarce that it baa to be fetched for miles, and in some 
cases Is only available in the smallest quantities. In one 
instance that has reoeatly come under my notloe the gar¬ 
dener has been obliged to let most of bis greenhouse plants 
die, very little more water than enough to supply the 
household being obtainable, and in several others the 
bedding-out has not been done yet, simply beoause there 
is nothing to water them in with. The pall of smoke, too, 
that always hangs more or leee over a city or large town 
tempers the burning rays of the sun to an appreciable ex¬ 
tent, and plants both under glass and outside consequently 
suffer somewhat less from intense heat. The atmosphere in 
large towns is very much purer now than at any other 
season of the year, owing to the comparatively small 
number of fires kept going, and consequently glasshouses 
of all kinds may be very much more freely ventilated. The 
beat time to give air in quantity now is during the night 
and early morning, when even In the very heart of London 
the atmotphere is often remarkably clear and pure; but 
during the beat of the day it is advisable to close the roof- 
ventilators, or nearly so, in order to check evaporation 
as far as possible, giving air only at the sides or in front of 
ihe house. Watering, that is to sa.v the principal supply, 
is but given in the evening at this season, when the plants 
are drinking in moisture and slreoglh all night, and by 
the morning will be able to endure the ordeal of another 
day. The stock should, however, be looked over in the 
morning as well, and in some cases about noon also, and 
any that are dry be replenished, while the early morning 
damping down ought not to be omitted. Tomatoes must 
be abundantly ventilated both by day and night, and be 
liberally supplied with water also. A good syringing once 
or twice daily will be found beneficial under present cir¬ 
cumstances also, especially in bouses that are fully exposed 
to the sun. Pot off Chinese Priinults as soon as possible 
and make a first sowing of Herbaceous Caleeolar c as. 

BCR 


autumn-flowering plants have been in the blooming-pots 
for some time, but the late sorts will not do repotted yet. 
In potting a couple of inabes, in some oases more, of spaoe 
i« left at the top for top-dressings when required- Our 
loatn Is not good enough to produce extraordinary results, 
but a little fortifying with artificials will help. Years 
ago I have used night-soil to improve poor sandy loam 
with very good effect, but this is not convenient now. 
The plants, when the potting is completed, will all stand 
in long lines on strips of aaheB. and stakes and wires run 
alongside to secure the plants to, ss the wind is sometimes 
troublesome here. Shifted winter-blooming stuff, such as 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Begonias, ho., into 
5 Inch pots. Out down Pelargoniums and put in the cut¬ 
tings. Commenced budding the standard Briers; have 
had to water them to get the sap in motion—either had to 
do this or wait for rain—and young standard Roses will be 
scarce next vear ; in foot, good stuff nearly always is scaroe 
and dear. Planted out a lot of Fuchsias ; they will make 
a show in the borders, and I shall get some soft cuttings 
from them. 


ROSBS. 

YELLOW BANKSIAN ROSE. 
Although the White Rose that Robert Brown 
named in honour of Lady Banks was introduced 
twenty years earlier, it was not until 1827 that 
the Yellow Banksian Rose was brought to Eng¬ 
land from China. It quickly became an esta¬ 
blished favourite, and still occupies a prominent 
position in general esteem, for it makes a 
charming climber, able under favourite circum¬ 
stances to cover the side of a house and to 
provide a profusion of its clusters of miniature 
yellow flowers. It is, unfortunately, not abso- 


but what it would succeed fairly well with the 
growth pegged down. But it does still better 
under what is known to gardeners as the 
cutting-down plan, which means that all the 
growth is out down in the winter to within 
about 4 inches of the ground. Under this 
system it does not flower so early, but the 
blooms come larger, and are more continuously 
produced—in fact, the plants continue to flower 
right up to the time that frost cuts them down. 
Unpruned plants will, however, produoe much 
the largest number of flowers, especially if the 
roots receive the assistance of an annual dressing 
of manure.—J. C. C. 

3998.— Marechal Niel Rose —This Rose 
blooms on wood made the preceding year, and 
it is therefore necessary to cut back hard after 
flowering, so as to induce a strong, free growth. 
Leave from two to three eyes of last year’s 
wood, and encourage these to break by well 
syringing them daily. Little or no water will 
be Deeded till growth is being freely made, and 
then abundant supplies must be given. At the 
close of the autnmn prune back the shoots to 
about two-thirds of their length. This is the 
only way to get an abundance of high-class 
blooms. Pruned in the ordinary way there will 
be very few flowers.—J. C. B. 

A new Rose. —A good new Rose called 
Carmine Pillar, a curious and nob very happy 
name, is likely to prove useful for pillars and 



A flowering shoot of the Yellow Banksian Rose. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a garden diary r rom July \»t 
to July 8th. 

Finished patting In auttmgs of Pinks and commenced 
layering Carnations. Went over Plums and Cherries on 
walls to remove breaetwood and nail in young shoots to 
fill up vacant spaces. Gave Peaches and Apricots on 
south walls a good watering; they have also been mulched 
and the gardeo-engine has been used two or three times a 
week. 1 have laid an embargo on all the soap-suds made in 
the laundry on washing-days, which are uBed wherever 
necessary tor cleaning fruit trees, Roses, Ac. A liule air is 
left on all the houses now at night, except these devoted to 
Cucumbers. I have been working two bouses side by side 
to test the merits of ventilation or the reverse. One 
house has been kept close, no air at all given, but the 
south side is shaded ; the other is ventilated moderately 
every warm day, and is also shaded on the south side. The 
plants are very healthy, but the fruit takes twice as long 
to oome to the cutting site as in the bouse where no ven¬ 
tilation is given. This is. I suppose, what most people 
would expect, and where the produce is sold nearly double 
the amount will be made from the bouse which is not 
ventilated, although both are the same size. Of course, 
the fruit from the unventilated house will not keep so long 
after being cut. Cucumbers rushed on In this way soon 
get flabby ; but as a means of turning the honest penny 
the man who runs his place on the old-fashioned plan 
would starve. Wrnt over Melons to give water and 
remove laterals. Good Melons are plentiful now, the sun¬ 
shine haring given them better flavour than customary. 
Melons want doing just to the right turn and eating then, 
as the flavour in its best form toon goes. Planted another 
house with Melons to follow in succession. Made a last 
sowing of Peas, the variety being William I. ; shall not 
•ow any mors with the view of gathering Peas from them, 
but shall probably make a sowing or two to out green when 
about 3 inches or I inches high to flavour soups, ho .; they 
do very well for this purpose when Peas are scarce. This 
has been a bad season for Peas, the weather too scorching ; 
even when mulched they were rushed on too fast to be 
good ; if not used the very day they became flt they were 
•old the next. Still shifting 'pu^Chryeanthemuras. The 
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lately hardy, but if it be planted on its own 
roots, even if there should come a winter so 
unusually severe as to kill the tree down to the 
ground line, it will then be almost certain to 
break again from below. In a climate like that 
of the Isle of Wight, however, the Yellow Bank¬ 
sian luxuriates, and when the young growths 
have not been injured by late spring frosts, the 
display of bloom obseivable on some of the 
houses there is magnificent. With flowers re¬ 
sembling nothing so much as yellow double 
Cherry blossom, and with shining deep-green 
leaves of three or five leaflets, there is no 
more distinct and characteristic Rose, nor is 
there any whose flowers collectively make so 
telling an effect, while individually so dainty 
and so delicate. The Yellow Banksian is a sun- 
loving plant, and may be better cultivated in 
an abnormally hot and dry situation than in 
one at all habitually shady or damp, and it also 
makes a tine subject where it can have plenty 
of room in a Rose-house, some growers mak¬ 
ing it a favourite stock ou which to work 
Marechal Niel under glass. It used to be 
sometimes said that to get the Yellow Bank¬ 
sian to blossom freely it was necessary to out 
out all the strong growths, leaving only the 
twiggy shoots to flower ; but this is not the 
case, except where the wood is not fully ripened, 
owing to a lack of exposure to the sunshine. 
If this Rose be grown in a suitable situation, 
it is of the greatest beauty. B. 


4031.— Monthly Rose.— This old Rose is 
such an accommodating plant that I do not doubt 


other such positions. The flowers are single, 
quite as large as those of Rosa rugosa, and the 
colour it deep-crimson—a glorious hue, very 
distinct and pleasing. It is free, bright, and 
essentially a thoroughly good garden Rose, 
and likely for its freedom and bright colour to 
be much grown in the future.—V. C. 

A note on Tea-scented Roses.— This 
beantiful class wins the heart of every lover of 
flowers. It is fall of beauty, the flowers of re¬ 
fined and delicate shades, yet there are not 
wanting those of decided colours, even crimson, 
as in Souvenir Thi*rea& Levet. This section 
may be split into two, keeping the more 
vigorous growers to themselves, and the popular 
Gloire de Dijon, that mounts up the cottage 
chimney and flings its deliciously-scented flowers 
in the rustic window, is representative of this 
type. The Tea-scented Rose is just growing in 
public favour. Its lovely flowers are irresistible, 
and only a supposed want of hardiness in the 
plant makes those who would grow this class 
largely hold aloof. Each year rosarians add 
to their treasures, and those societies offer a 
greater number of prizes for the Tea flowers. 
About four years ago the National Rose Society 
inaugurated a special exhibition for them, and 
its popularity justifies the undertaking. In 
old books and catalogues one often finds tuch a 
remark as this : “ Owing to their tenderness Tea 
Roses cannot be properly grown in the open 
air, as they need protection. Under glass their 
flowers become well developed.” Everything ie 
changed now, and even in cold localities the 
plants prove succcessful. Give them a well- 
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drained loamy soil, warm, not too heavy, or 
much exposed to cold winds. The writer has 
seen them thrive on a breezy hill-top, and stand 
many degrees of frost without injury. If the 
shoots get cut down, new growth takes place in 
the spring, these carrying a wealth of flowers, 
though a little later in the year. When strong, 
Tea Roses will bloom from June until stopped 
by frosts. In very mild winters a handful of 
flowers may often be cut for the house on Christ¬ 
mas Day, but it is not often on such a day that a 
sweet bouquet can be provided. A little pro- 



The Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana afflnis). 


lection, however, in severe weather is advisable, 
and this may be given by Fir-branches, or dry 
fronds of the Bracken. If the crowns are safe 
no fear need be felt as to the display of flowers. 
The stronger varieties, as Gloire de Dijon, are 
adapted for climbing over arches, pillars, or 
trellis-work. In spite of many new climbers, 
this fine flower holds its own for freedom, 
vigour, and sweetness. It is a pleasure to see 
that in smaller gardens the Tea-scented Roses 
are being grown freely and well. They are far 
better than ugly standards or indifferent Hybrid 
Perpetuals.—V. C. 


THE SWEET-SCENTED TOBACCO 
(NICOTIANA AFFINIS). 

The plant of which we here give an illustration 
is one of the best thiDgs of its kind that can be 
grown in a garden. It is a most excellent 
bedding plant, and does very well in pots or 
planted out in a cool greenhouse. This Tobacco- 
plant, although well known, is not grown half 
so extensively as its great merits deserve. B. 


Tufted Pansy “ White Swan. ’—It is 

probable that this capital Tufted Pansy is some¬ 
times taken for Countess of Hopetoun. I think 
it may have been so at Claremont, where I saw 
it growing in huge clumps on the borders last 
week. No white variety could possibly have 
bloomed more profusely, and although Snowflake 
may be a trifle whiter, it could hardly be more 
effective. White Swan is one of the varieties 
raised at Bedfont some ten years since, but I 
had lost sight of it for some time, and was 
pleased to see it doing so finely at Claremont 
last season.—D. 

Dianthus plumarius.— What delightful 
gems these single rock Pinks are ! On the rocks 
good clumps of varied colours are neat, graceful, 
and effective. They are also attractive in the 
borders, and most useful for supplying cut 
blooms for the decoration of vases. Considering 
their many merits and the ease with which they 
can be grown (a shilling packc t of seed gave us the 
start), for they grow freely from seed, and can 
afterwards be increased by pipings if required, 
it is surprising they are not more often seen than 
is the case.—R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE OPEN 
BORDER. 

Without special attention to watering and 
mulching the plants, I fear Chrysanthemums in 
the open border stand but a poor chance of suc¬ 
cess this year. Naturally, this flower is a 
moisture-loving one ; where water is scarce, or 
the time to apply it is limited, the plants suffer, 
and when allowed to become dry at the roots 
for any lengthened time, that free growth which 
is so desirable receives a check, the lower leaves 
shrivel, and eventually cannot perform their 
natural functions. Any house slops or liquid- 
manure that can be spared should be utilised 
for watering the plants, afterwards providing a 
mulching of half-rotted horse-manure, if obtain¬ 
able, as a means of conserving the moisture 
about the roots by the prevention of evapora¬ 
tion from the soil. If manure of any kind 
cannot be had, decayed vegetable refuse, 
to which is added a portion of wood-ashes, road 
grit, or old potting-soil, adding a handful of 
quicklime to every bushel of soil as the mixing 
takes place for the destruction of slugs or any 
other vermin. Plants well soaked with water 
and directly afterwards mulched in this way 
will withstand a long period of drought with 
impunity, as compared to those that simply 
receive a watering and no mulching. It is sur¬ 
prising how quickly the moisture evaporates 
from the soil where no mulching is applied, 
owing to the fissures made in the surface soil, 
through which the sun absorbs the moisture. 
Even if no mulching material could be obtained 
at all, if the surface soil was broken up and 
kept loose, so that cracks would not form 
the plants would not suffer nearly so much 
as though nothing were done at all. During 
such excessively hot and dry weather 
that we are now experiencing, any little aid 
in the manner indicated will be felt by the 
plants as an advantage in encouraging growth. 
The plants will require some support while 
growing to prevent the shoots being broken or 
bent. A single stake in the centre of each, to 
which the branches can be loosely but securely 
looped, affords the readiest means of security 
without unduly crowding the shoots. All the 
light and air available is necessary to give the 
best results in a full flower crop later on. These 
border plants do not require any pinching or 
thinning of the shoots, but allow all to grow 
freely and uninterruptedly. Longspikes of bloom, 
with foliage attached, are then available, which 
are far superior to the short and slender spikes 
obtainable by continually pinching of the plants, 
even if there are fewer of them. E. M. 


4038. — Manure for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — The manure from doves would 
answer quite as well as that from pigeons in a 
liquid state for these plants. As it is mixed 
with grit it might be laid on the top of the pots, 
4 inch thick, as a top - dressing. In this 
way it would be easier managed than making 
it into liquid. The corn mixed with it would 
not interfere with the plants at all. Perhaps 
some of it might grow. That is easily removed, 
however, when the plants are growing.—E. M. 

-Yes, the manure referred to would do as well a9 

that of pigeons. The corn will do no harm whatever.— 
B. 0. R. 


3987.— Plants for Sheffield.— I presume 
flowering plants are intended. If so you will 
find the following among hardy pereo nials, &c., 
to thrive more or less well, according to the 
locality, whether very smoky or otherwise: 
Auriculas (garden or alpine kinds more particu¬ 
larly), Armerias (Thrifts or Sea Pinks) in 
variety, Campanulas of sorts, Carnations, Cen- 
tranthus ruber (Valerian), Delphiniums (Lark¬ 
spurs), Doronicums in variety, Helianthus 
(Perennial Sunflowers) in variety, Hollyhocks, 
(Euothera8 (Evening Primroses) of sorts, Pinks 
of sorts, including Dianthus sinensis, D. Hedde- 
wigi, &c. ; Pyretnrum, P. roseum varieties, as 
well as P. parthenium, &c. ; Michaelmas Daisies, 
Chrysanthemums, the herbaceous C. maximum, 
C. latifolium, and C. uliginosum, as well as the 
ordinary autumn-flowering varieties of C. indi- 
cum; Marvel of Peru, Veronicas, Tritomas 
(Torch Lilies), Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
Nummularia), and Lilies of several kinds, par¬ 
ticularly L. candidum, L. aurantiacum, L. 


tigrinum, L. Martagon, and L. speciosum. Of 
annuals Tropaeolums (Nasturtiums) in variety, 
Cornflowers, Mignonette, Annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Sunflowers, Marigolds (African and 
French), as well as the common “ pot ” Mari¬ 
golds (Calendula), Phlox Drummondi, Asters, 
and Ten-week Stocks. The Virginian Creeper, 
Vine, Fig, Clematis, Jasmine (white and yellow), 
Euonymus, Aucuba, Lilac, Weigela, Gum 
Cistus, and Rhododendrons will also succeed.— 
B. C. R. 

- It depends upon the kind of plants that 

you wish to grow, but I presume ordinary border 
things. If you live amongst houses so to speak, 
avoid Roses, but if in the suburbs, away from 
dense smoke and dust, then you may grow the 
queenly flower, especially those kinds mentioned 
in Gardening, June 10 th. Advice upon plants 
for large towns has been given before in 
Gardening, and further notes upon the same 
important subjects to those who live in towns 
will appear soon, probably ; but I may mention 
that in your plot you can have good Carnations 
if the ground has been previously well prepared. 
This is more than half the battle, and you will 
do well to read my note in last week’s issue upon 
a “small flower garden,” and the plants there 
mentioned will succeed also in Sheffield, if the 
situation is not too smoky. Make a point of 
getting some good Chrysanthemum roots, 
especially if the variety Jules la Gravore, and 
the old Emperor of China. They are very 
charming in the open, even in a smoky atmosphere. 
In a garden, not far from London, I visited 
recently, there was a splendid show of flowers in 
the borders, comprising many things not 
supposed to succeed under such conditions. 
Carnations, Pinks, Irises, which are very good 
town plants, Lychnis Haageana, Stonecrops, and 
Creeping Jenny, over the rockery; Erigeron 
speciosum, Tufted Pansies, Sweet Peas, and 
various annuals, bedders in variety. You 
cannot do great things this year. The time for 
plenty of hardy flowers has gone by—at any rate, 
to get effect this year—but if you wish to keep 
the garden this year put in bedders at once, 
Tuberous Begonias, Dahlias, Calceolarias, &c. 
If the garden is at present bad and in quite a 
rough state, no good planting can be done 
until the autumn. Read advice given in the 
answer about “ a small garden ” as to its pre¬ 
paration.— C. T. 

4030.— Prancoa ramosa.— This is appro¬ 
priately named Bridal Wreath, or Maiden’s 
Wreatn, the flowers being white, and produced 
freely in racemes. It is a thoroughly useful 
plant, and may be grown from seed, which should 
be sown under glass in the usual way, the soil 
to be light, and the pots well crocked. When 
of sufficient size pot off the seedlings, and keep 
them in a greenhouse. They do not need arti 
ficial heat, but the Francoa is often grown well 
in winter ; even it may be planted outdoors in 
sheltered, dry, warm situations, such as in the 
south of England. The flowering season is 
lengthy, the plants producing a free display of 
the long racemes. It is a Chilian plant. If you 
have a greenhouse, or one of the little structures 
attached to dwelling-house, you may grow with 
success the Francoa.—C. T. 

- Francoa ramosa may be raised from 

seeds or division. Is not quite hardy, but may 
be wintered in a cold frame or cool greenhouse. 
There is no difficulty in its culture if treated as 
a rare plant in winter. It does very well 
planted out in summer. If grown in pots use 
rich, free open soil. Under glass it flowers in 
spring, but the season varies a little, according 
to temperature. I have had it in bloom in 
March.— E. H. 

Silene virginica (Fire Pink).—Without 
doubt this is one of the most brilliant flowering 
plants to be found among hardy perennials. 
Under cultivation, however, it is not of that 
robust constitution that one would desire, or 
such as would make it one of the most popular 
of choice perennials. A mixture of peat and 
loam, rough and fibrous, and freely mingled with 
old mortar rubbish, sandstone, or charcoal suits 
it fairly well, and planted on the higher parte 
of the rockery where its roots can come into 
contact with the stone blocks, it is, generally 
speaking, content for a time. But in whatever 
position or soil it may be found to succeed best, 
let it be encouraged to the full, for we have very 
few^plants possessed of such brilliancy as this. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 

Dafhne Blagayana. 

In reply to “B. S.” and others, this Daphne 
(figured below) is a most delightful little shrub 
for the rock garden if planted in a partially- 
shaded position where it will nob get dried up 
in hot weather. It was discovered by Count 
Blagay in 1837 in Carniola, where, according to 
M. H. Gusmus, it is one of the most beautiful 
and rare plants, growing along with Erica 
carnea. It is said to be good for forcing. It 
has compact umbels of yellow and orange 
flowers, 1£ inches across. K. 


Crowding up shrubs.— In both large 
and small gardens one sees many very beautiful 
shrubs destroyed by the senselsss way of crowd¬ 
ing them up together aft if to destroy their 
characteristic growth. The beauty of a shrub 
of whatever kind is in its natural habit, its 
form, and outline. This is gone when the plant 
is crammed up in such a way that it is impossible 
for it to reveal its true character. Amateurs 
are greatly to blame for this careless style, and 
I hope that in the coming autumn when altera¬ 
tions are made in the garden that thought will 
be given to the proper growing of shrubs. I 
noticed a Mock Orange so crowded up that a very 
few branches got to the light. These were 
smothered with flowers, bnt one can imagine the 
beauty of the shrub when in the open, unfettered 
by neighbouring things and permitted to assume 
its natural habit, that of a graceful, distinct, and 
pretty shrub. One could name many other 
instances ; and then in the autumn it is common 
to see a man chopping about the roots to make 
what is called a tidy garden. Even the little 
tender roots appear on the surface, chopped up 
with the spade, handled by one who knows 
nothing about shrubs, and does not care. The 
Guelder Roses, Lilacs, Philadelphuses, Mock 
Orange, or Syringas as they are popularly called, 
and many other shrubs that I could name are 
never allowed to flower properly in many 
gardens. Then again why persist in continually 
planting Conifers in towns, the shrubs that 
of all others detest an impure, dusty, and 
smoky atmosphere ? Conifers, whether in town 
or in the sweeter air of the country should always 
be planted with the utmost caution. Nothing 
looks worse when out of health, and nothing is 
more difficult to get vigorous again. The little 
“Monkey Puzzles ” in gardens are an eyesore 
than otherwise.—V. C. 

4034 —A Privet hedge —The first week 
in February is a good time to cut down the 
hedge ; it might be cut in November, but you 
would lose the effect of its greenery through 
the winter. Any time before the sap rises is a 
suitable period to cut hedges of this kind, and 
the time named is as good as any. The better 
plan would be to put in cuttings by themselves 
when cutting the hedge down. Cut them in 
pieces 10 incmes long, cutting square below a 
joint, insert them in rows 4 inches deep, with 
a little sand at their base if the land is heavy. 
Make the soil very firm about the cuttings to 
prevent the frost upheaving them, allow them 
to remain for a year, and then fill up any gaps 
in the hedge with the plants which would be 
certain to grow. If cuttings are inserted in the 
hedge at once they might not grow, and the gaps 
would still be there.—S. P. 

- The hedge must be in a very exDosed 

position, or else the soil is too rich, ana the 
growth consequently too soft and sappy to with¬ 
stand much frost. Even when living in the 
midland counties I never remember Privet being 
winter killed, and have always regarded the 
plants as perfectly hardy. The best time to cut 
the hedge down would be in the spring, just as 
it is commencing to make fresh growth, but it is 
not too late yet. The gaps should be filled up 
with sturdy young plants in October, November, 
March, or April.—B. C. R. 


Shortia galacifolia.— This lovely American plant 
belongs to the natural order Dispensuce®, and is still rare 
in gardens. A plant in a somewhat dry, sunny position 
died last winter, while another in a moist and shady posi. 
tion, sheltered by stones, has not only survived, but has 
bloomed well on a rockery in Exeter. The dowers are 
bell-shaped, white, shaded with rose, on stems 4 inches to 
6 inches high, forming an excellent oontrast against the 
leaves, which are of a very distinot reddish-bronze, turning 
to crimson. —F. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA SKINNERI AND ITS VARIE¬ 
TIES. 

I am asked bv a “ Lady Reader” to say some¬ 
thing about this beautiful plant ? She went to 
the Temple show, and saw the very fine 
plant that was exhibited there by Mr. Bal- 
lantine in the collection of Baron Schroeder, and 
really there is no wonder that any lady should 
have fallen in love with its beautiful soft, satiny- 
rose-coloured flowers. It is now close upon 
sixty years ago since the plant was first sent home 
from the warmer parts of Guatemala, and later 
on by some of my personal friends from Costa 
Rica, and various other places in Central 
America, and in Guatemala it is known by the 
country people as the Flor de San Sebastian, 
and is used to decorate the churches of the 
saint, which occurs at the season at which it 
usually flowers, and I think from the day of its 
first introduction it has never been lost, but it 
has been maintained with varying degrees of 
popularity ever since. I have grown it in 
varying numbers for more than forty years and 
in various sizes ; at the commencement of my 
cultural acquaintance I had several specimens 
nearly as large as that staged by Mr. Ballantine 
before mentioned, and which used to flower most 
profusely. One, a very fine large-flowered variety, 
with short bulbs, I came across some ten years 
since, so that it cannot be called a very refrac¬ 
tory species ; but many a time I have seen the 
lant on its last legs through having too much 
eat and moisture given it; and then, again, 
from being too severely dried in winter ; but C. 
Skinneri does not like to be either kept overdry 
nor too wet or warm, but it likes to be kept in 
about the same temperature as Lselia purpurata, 
and to be kept sufficiently moist to prevent the 
bulbs from shrivelling. This Cattleya does not 
differ much in its colour, although some slight 
difference may be found in its size, and in the 
shading of the beautiful soft satiny-roso of its 
flowers. Until the Messrs. Veitch & Son, of 
Chelsea, first introduced the pure white-flowered 
form we did not have a thorough distinguished 
variety, but this having exactly the same habit 
and pure white flowers, with a faint tinge of 
lemon in the lip, is one of the most charming 
white Orchids known. After a little while a 


jected to; but I should say either that she herself, 
or that her gardener has been treating the plant 
to syringing with other stove plants, and so this 
has by constantly keeping the bulbs surrounded 
with water, which has run down the sheaths and 
ultimately rotted them, caused the bad appear¬ 
ance which she complains of, but which “ Mrs. 
D.” must quietly consider as her own fault if 
brought about by the cause here given ; but at 
any rate it has been caused by bad manage¬ 
ment, and she must tell me the treatment 
she has given it, if I have not guested right 
already. I have always cautioned growers of 
Cattleyas against the use of the syringe, for I 
have a very acute feeling respecting some 
Cattleyas left under my charge for a month in 
my young and boyish days, and which I deluged 
with water from the syringe every morning and 
evening during that time, which resulted in just 
the same conditions mentioned by the lady above 
named. These were not C. Gaskellianas, 
however, for this variety was not known 
in those days, or if known the name had 
not been given to it, for it was not until 
about ten years ago that the plant was 
introduced by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, and 
given this name, but which I think I had 
grown some years previously under the name 
of the summer-flowering labiata and labiata 
pallida, and I am very thankful to Mr. 
Sander for rescuing this Orchid from oblivion, 
and dedicating it to such an assiduous grower 
of these plants. Now C. Gaskelliana appears 
to vary very much in the colour of its flowers ; 
indeed, like all of this group, the different 
types are extremely variable, and now when 
we have got such a lot of grand-coloured 
Cattleyas to choose from, of course, a bad 
coloured Gaekelliana does not count for much, 
but in the earlier days we were thankful for 
small mercies. This plant, I have been told by 
Mr. Sander, is one of the famous Roezlian 
collections from the Venezuelan range of South 
America, and it flowers upon the young growth 
before that- is finished from about now until the 
month of August, some varieties being exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, but all of them lighter in 
colour than the old type of labiata, of which 
Mr. Sander had Buch a magnificent lot home 
during the last year or two. I advise 
“ Mrs. D.” to give her plants a short rest by 
keeping them comparatively dry, exposing 



Daphne Ulngrayana. 


second variety cropped up in the form called , 

occulata, which is somewhat larger in size, pure 
white, saving a very deep-purple mark in the 
throat, and this keeps a very rare plant in col¬ 
lections—indeed, so also does the variety alba, 
although its very high price has gone. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA GASlvELLIANA. 

The enquiries of “Mrs. Dunkley” are as to the 
growths of this form of the C. labiata group be¬ 
coming weak and rotting ? But she does not say 
what has been the treatment they have been sub¬ 


them w ell to the sun without burning them, and 
after this set them growing again at once, by 
which means you may get a growth out of them 
which will not flower this year, but which in 
all probability will be strong enough to produce 
a flowering growth another year if you eschew 
the use of the syringe. Matt. Bramble. 


Drawings for "Gardening.”— Reader* will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beauti/ul err rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Gakdbuko Illustrate), 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

3991. —Plumbago capenais.— Your plant 
will bloom in due coarse if treated liberally. 
It is probably root-bound, and must either be 
well fed or be repotted. The fertiliser you 
mention is an excellent one, and if used accord¬ 
ing to the directions will do the plant a lot of 
good. The season not being far advanced I 
should shift into a pot 2 inches larger, using 
good loam with some of the fertiliser added to 
it. This Plumbago being of very robust habit 
requires a lot of water when growing and coming 
into bloom. If fairly treated it is one of the 
most satisfactory plants an amateur can grow, 
yielding an abundance of blooms for cutting.— 
J. C , Byfleet. 

4035.— Plumbago alba.— Try instead Olematislobata 
indivlsa, Niphetoa Hose, Lapageria alba, if there is a oool, 
shady corner, and Jasminum graclllimum.—E H. 

- I should recommend Abubilon Route de Neige to 

replace the Plumbago ; it is muoh used for floral deflora¬ 
tion, the petals being oarefully turned back and the centre 
(in my opinion foolishly) picked out— A. G. Butlkr. 

-You cionob do better than substitute a White 

Rose for the Plumbago. Climbing Niphetoa is the Rose 
you want; but in a year or two it will probably require a 
larger pot than the one you are using now. The White 
Abutilon makes a good climber, but the flowers do not last 
long when out.—J. 0. 0. 

— Yes, the great drawback of the flowers of 
the Plumbago is their short life. They are very 
poor to cub, quickly withering, and not regain¬ 
ing much of their former freshness. But you 
might get a good plant of the Lapageria alba, 
which I should think would meet with vour 
requirements. The flowers are waxy white, 
produced freely on the tender shoots, and are 
quite wreaths of bloom in themselves. It grows 
moderately fast when in a border, thoroughly 
well drained, and the soil a mixture of good peat 
and turfy loam, a few nodules of charcoal, and a 
sprinkling of sharp silver-sand. The plant re¬ 
quires a considerable amount of water in summer, 
and it is most important to have the soil 
thoroughly well drained, otherwise it gets sour, 
and the roots become diseased. I suppose that 
few plants are grown nqore largely for catting 
than this White Lapageria.—C. T. 

- Rhyncho8permum jasminoides is a very 

free-flowering, pretty, and fragrant climber 
with white blossoms, and succeeds well in a 
large pot, while the flowers last fairly well in 
a cut state. Passiflora “ Constance Elliot ” is a 
lovely thing, with pure silvery-white flowers, 
but these are, of course, very fugitive, like all 
the rest of the tribe. Mandevillea suaveolens 
generally thrives well in a oool-house, but this 
must be planted out in a well-made border in 
order to succeed.—B. C. R. 

- Swainsona alba is a much superior 

subject to the White Plumbago ; the flowera are 
much more freely produced, and last much longer 
when cut. Beyond these advantages it gives so 
many more flowers during the winter, when 
Plumbagos are generally at rest. Abundance 
of water is required, and plenty of pot-room, or 
the foliage is liable to attacks of red-spider, 
which checks not only the growth, but limits the 
flower supply. If the pot can be stood on a 
border, and the roots allowed to grow through 
the pot into the soil so much the better. When 
this plant is wholly growing in a border it is apt 
to make too much growth at the expense of 
flowers. Syringe the foliage every evening as a 
preventive of red-spider.—S. P. 

4000.— Zonal Pelargoniums — If sufficient heat 
can be provided any varieties can be bloomed in the 
winter ; but if not none will do any good. Some of the 
best for winter blooming are C. V. Rasp ail, Vesuvius, 
Henry Jacoby, Queen of the Belgians, Mrs. Deane, Aurore- 
boreale. Oannell’s real manure is an excellent stimulant, 
and if given twioe a week produces good trusses in 
abundance.—A. G. Butlbr. 


Planting Gentiana vema.— Much has 
been written about this beautiful Gentian and 
the best mode of growing it, but one important 
fact I have not seen mentioned anywhere, and 
that is that when being planted it should have 
the soil around it pressed as hard and firm as it 
is possible to ram it with a blunt stick or 
hammer. After many failures I planted G. 
vema in this way. The soil around the plant 
is as hard as a threshing-floor, bub the plant is 
evidently quite at home and has flowered most 
abundantly. By its side is a Gentiana bavarica 
planted in the very opposite manner in loose, 
spongy soil, with an abundant admixture of 
Sphagnum Moss in ^flourishing condition.—F. 
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PLANTING EXPOSED GROUND. 

From experiments that have been made in 
many places throughout the country, it is now 
pretty conclusively settled that the Corsican 
Pine is a tree well suited for planting in cold 
and wind-swept regions. True, from its nar¬ 
rower spread of branches, it cannot compare 
with its near ally the Austrian (P. austriaca) in 
the amount of shelter it will afford ; still, that 
it is equally hardy and suitable for exposed 
hilly ground is now well know. The very fact 
of ibsnaving a narrow spread of branches makes 
it particularly suitable for general forest plant¬ 
ing, for, like the Larch, it seems able to grow 
and produce timber satisfactorily when but the 
top fourth of its stem is furnished with 
branches. Both the Corsican and Austrian 
Pines get the name of being bad to transplant, 
and this is true to some extent, but not half 
so true as is generally stated. By lifting 
annually or every two years, when young ana 
before being planted out permanently, the 
roots become thick and bushy, full of fibres 
and soil-retaining; but where judicious trans¬ 
planting has for a time been neglected, there 
are usually but one or two large roots, and very 
few of the branching fibrous ones that render 
planting out a success. Taking everything into 
consideration the Corsican Pine, independent 
altogether of its value in a commercial sense, is 
a tree that is peculiarly suitable for planting on 
exposed ground, and may, with the Austrian, 
be successfully planted in the formation of woods 
at high altitudes, and where the ground is fully 
exposed to the worst winds of the particular 
district. The Scotch Fir (P. sylvestris), every 
mountaineer must know, is an excellent Conifer 
for planting at high altitudes and on poor rocky 
soil. Probably it ascends to a greater height in 
this country than any other species, while the 
fact of its being able to succeed in the poorest 
of soil is yet another and excellent recommenda¬ 
tion. Even on gravel, and that of the unenvi¬ 
able “pan” class, it grows astonishingly, and 
may any day be noticed on some of the commons 
around London. 

The common Larch must not be forgotten in 
a choice of trees suitable for planting on the 
flank of the hillside, but the fact of its being 
deciduous is rather against than in its favour.' 
It gets beaten badly about, and in the plantation 
to which I referred it certainly could not hold 
its own with either of the three Pines that have 
been spoken about. The branches on the worst 
side always become short and twisted and 
appear as if they had been nibbled off by sheep; 
but, for all that, it is an excellent tree for the 
purpose under consideration. The Larch is such 
a valuable forest tree, speaking economically, 
that we cannot do without it, for none other has 
yet stepped in to take its place, so that even if 
it will not succeed satisfactorily on the outside 
of an exposed plantation, yet inwards it is one 
of the best, and should be largely planted. By 
planting even a treble line of Austrian, Corsican, 
Scotch, and Mountain Pines, the amount of 
shelter afforded is just enough for the Larch, for 
then it will succeed, and if the soil is at all good, 
grow away rapidly. Next to the Pines men¬ 
tioned one of the best trees I know of for 
planting on exposed ground is the American 
winged Elm (Ulmus alata), or, at least, 
what is generally known under that name. 
All along the outskirts of a strip of wood- 
Und that many years ago was planted on 
one of the Welsh hills for shelter to the neigh¬ 
bouring sheep farms, this small-growing, wiry, 
tree has stood well, and clearly distinguished 
itself as a capital subject for planting where the 
winds blow hard and long. It is certainly a 
tree of no great pretensions, rarely rising more 
than 26 feet from the ground, and having 
thickly arranged branches that are furnished 
with the curious wing-like appendage, from 
which the name has doubtless been derived. 
Far and near, deep and shallow it sends out its 
roots, while the thick, corky bark of stem and 
branch seems as if purposely intended for pro¬ 
tection. 

Sycamores do unusually well, but they are 
hardly suitable for the more exposed ground, 
but form fine, sturdy specimens, and produce 
a lot of good timber when not directly ex¬ 
posed, or, in other words, where the first brunt 
of the storm has been faced by other more 
hardy species. Several of the Willows are 
, first-class trees for the exposed hillside, good 


examples of which may be seen away up in 
the mountains by the base of Snowdon and 
around the beautiful lakes of Ogwen and Eid- 
wall. Then two at least of the Poplars, the 
Bird Cherry (Cerasus Padua), the Hornbeam, 
and the common Scotch Elm are all well able to 
hold their own on breezy ground at high alti¬ 
tudes. The Beech must not be despised, and 
asserts its own rights, as the grand old speci¬ 
mens on that Kentish peak of solid chalk, 
Knockholt, and which is visible for miles 
around, will at once prove to the sceptical. 
The Oak, although it gets twisted, stunted, 
and scarcely recognisable, is a good wind* 
resisting tree, and not one whit behind it is the 
common Alder. But about the Birch and Elder 
it is perhaps needless to speak, for everyone 
knows full well the friendly shelter afforded at 
meal-time by a clump of the former, while the 
visitor to some of our wildest coasts, and where 
he can scarcely keep his feet, must admit that, 
though despised, rooted out and neglected, the 
common Elder is one of our most valuable shrub- 
like trees. A. 


CELSIA CRETICA. 

This charming and if not exactly “ long lost ” 
at any rate sadly neglected plant appears to be 
at last attracting some amount of attention, so 
that a few notes and hints on its culture may 
not be out of place. When it becomes 
thoroughly known I venture to say there will be 
scarcely a well-kept greenhouse or window that 
does not contain at least a plant of this graceful 
subject. Here, in Sussex, it is a favourite 
window plant with the cottagers, but though I 
have lived in several parts of the country, as 
well as in and near London, and always taken 
a great interest in this kind of thing, I had 
scarcely seen the plant until about two years 
ago. Then, although it had been grown in a 
few cottages for thirty or forty years, no one 
seemed to know what it was, but now I notice 
it is becoming much more common. It is a 
nearly hardy perennial, with comparatively 
few ovate leaves, thickly covered with small 
hairs or down. The flowers are borne in loDg, 
arching spikes, which even on quite small 
plants often reach a foot or even 18 inches 
in length, and the spikes are produced 
successionally during the greater part of 
the spring, summer, and early autumn. 
After attaining a height of about 3 inches 
the young plants push up a first or central spike, 
and when this has flowered and died, or been 
cut away, others spring from its base, and others 
again follow these almost indefinitely. The 
flowers themselves, which are of a deep golden- 
yellow, with a curious central mass of purple 
and hairy anthers, are fine lobed, and almost 
flat. Individually they do not last long, which 
is a pity ; but as they expand in succession from 
base to point of the spike, this remains effective 
for a considerable time. The plant, when in 
full bloom, emits a faint but very perceptible 
perfume, especially in the early mornings, which 
resembles the vanilla-like fragrance of some 
Orchids—Oncidiums in particular. This Oelsia 
appears to thrive best in a rich, mellow soil, 
composed of fine loam, leaf-mould, a little 
very old manure, and some sand, and they 
like plenty of water while in full growth 
and bloom. Thev also enjoy a cool tempera¬ 
ture, with shade from hot sun; ana, in 
fact, succeed under much the same conditions 
and treatment as would suit an ordinary Calceo¬ 
laria. They are easily raised from seed, and if 
this is sown early in the year the plants will 
produce the first single flower-spike in June or 
July, and others in August and September. 
They also do well planted out-of-doors during 
the summer. I have never been able to succeed 
in striking cuttings. B. C. R. 


Carnation “Grenadin.”— I believe this 
to be the most reliable Carnation in cultivation. 
It is perfectly hardy and thoroughly fog and 
disease proof. The inclement weather that 
plays havoc with Carnations generally in low 
lying situations does not in the least affect 
Grenadin. All other kinds I am obliged to 
shelter in winter, but this remains green as Grass 
when subjected to an ordeal that kills other so 
called hardy varieties. It is remarkably showy 
and so floriferous that half a dozen two-year 
old plants will yield hundreds of blooms for 
cutting. — Byfleet. 
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FERNS. 

POTTING FERNS. 

Most kinds, both large and small growing varie¬ 
ties, will, before this, be throwing up their 
young fronds. To keep them in good condition 
should be the aim of the cultivator, whether it 
be in the case of large quantities or where a few 
only are grown. This desirable object may be 
facilitated in various ways, according to the 
kinds grown. Broadly speaking, Ferns are 
oftentimes far over-potted from some mistaken 
view or other of their requirements. I knew 
two growers of Ferns who used to keep their 
plants in what some would think a far too 
restricted condition at the root. Not so, how¬ 
ever, for the plants were the picture of health. 
In one instance particularly the plants were in 
such small pots as to necessitate their being 
stood in pans similar to those used by some who 
force Strawberries. This was requisite to safe¬ 
guard them against any oversight in watering. 
Some might urge that repotting would have been 
more desirable. That, however, would have 
meant increased vigour with more room required 
to grow them than could be conveniently spared 
under the circumstances. In the other instance 
the plants were apparently given the best of soil 
suited to each kind; this, combined with careful 
potting, had the desired results. These latter 
were usually in rather larger pots than the 
former, being more what might be termed half 
specimens, the plants themselves, the picture of 
health, being difficult to beat in competition 
when examples of much larger kinds were pitted 
against them. These instances are cited to 
show, as many will no doubt have already 
gathered, that the overpotting of Ferns is a 
fallacy. This it truly is, done without doubt I 
do not for one moment dispute with good in¬ 
tentions, but, all the same, wrong in practice. 
For a time the plants may thrive well, and all 
seem to be going on as satisfactorily as one could 
desire, but the time comes when the soil gets 
into a sour and inert condition. This is not the 
result of the Ferns appropriating the nutriment 
in the soil nearly so much as it is of repeated 
waterings, which send the best of its properties 
away through the drainage hole instead of being 
assimilated by the plants through the roots. 
When a plant is potted before its proper time, 
the roots rush away again into the fresh soil a 
long time before they have withdrawn all the 
nourishment from their previous shift; this will 
tend possibly to greater vigour for a time, but 
decline comes all the sooner through the roots 
being spread over a greater space, thus not in 
many cases being able to absorb the properties 
of the soil whilst it is still in a fit condition. 
This 

Vigorous growth for a time has to be sup¬ 
ported, but when the season of rest (or partially 
so) comes round,then there is often a perceptible 
decline. The best plan to adopt with Ferns is 
to give moderate shifts only, and the better the 
soil, the better will be the ultimate results. 
Poor soil, to which some fertiliser has been 
added, may answer for a time and be an in¬ 
centive to rapid growth, but when this is ex¬ 
hausted, then the plant quickly becomes im¬ 
poverished unless it be repeatedly fed by some 
manurial agency. In the first case to whioh I 
alluded the grower used to water his Ferns with 
weak guano-water with the best results. Peru¬ 
vian guano, when it can be had pure and unadul¬ 
terated, is still an excellent manure for many 
pot plants. When Ferns are well potted and in 
a firm manner compared with soft-wooded plants 
in general, using good soil, the growth they 
make will be much more enduring. Thus 
treated, they can be watered far more liberally 
than when the soil is poor or has a tendency to 
be sour. I have noticed particularly when 
growing Gymnogrammas what an amount of 
water they* will take when the soil is in good 
condition and, of course, full of roots. In the 
case of Adiantums, it is readily discernible 
whether the plants are being potted freely or 
left somewhat pot-bound by the size of the pinnse. 
For instance, take note of plants of A. cuneatum. 
When grown under what might be termed a 
generous treatment, that is, freely potted, the 
pinnae will be considerably larger, and, if they 
are also shaded, of a much deeper green. Such 
a growth is never of so lasting a character; it 
has a tendency to damp off if overcrowded, 
whilst if used in a cut state it will not last 


nearly so long as well-hardened fronds from 
plants grown under less congenial conditions. 
Some Ferns, such as the Davalliasand Gltichen- 
ias, for instance, are very shallow rooters, pre¬ 
ferring to root near the surface. The creeping 
rhizomes of these Ferns root as they extend 
when they come into contact with the soil; 
hence shallow pans or pots drained at least half 
way up should be used for these and similar 
rcotmg kinds. It is not advisable to be lei 
away with 1 he idea that shifting a stock of Ferns 
is necessary more than once in a season; young 
quick-growing seedlirgs may, it is true, need 
the second shift, whilst, on the ether hand, 
many Ferns with good managrment will stand 
over for two years. Even Tree-Ferns when 
grown on from small plants do not require such 
frequent repotting. Some Ferns, such, for 
instance, as the various forms of Pteris cretica, 
P. serrulata, and the smaller types of the 
Aspleniums, seem to be peculiarly adapted for 
cultivation in small pots. F. 


THE LADY FERN (ATHYRIUM FILIX- 
FCEMINA). 

Thk is one of the most elegant of our native 
species, even in its normal condition. The Lady 
Fern when growing freely attains a height of 
some 4 feet, sometimes even more, the large, 



and were it not known to be a seedling it might 
lay claim to specific origin. The fronds are of 
large size, and the divisions of each arc as fine 
as hair, with a peculiar translucent lustre. It 
requires to be sheltered from rough winds to pre¬ 
serve its beauty. A. Filix-fcemina plumosum 
elegans is another form of exceeding beauty, but 
not in any way crested. The fronds are large, 
much broader and longer in the pinnse than 
those of the type, and very elegantly divided. 
Every lover of Ferns should grow this variety. 
A. Filix-foemina Victorire : In the present plant 
we have one of the most extraordinary crested 
forms it is possible to conceive, and at the same 
time one of the most beautiful. The pinnre are 
reduced in width, so that no confusion can 
be detected ; in fact, had the plant been grown 
by rule and compass, it could not have been 
more strictly symmetrical. The pinnules fork 
immediately upon the rachis, spread out, and 
each side pinnule crosses the next one near the 
point, and the apex of each one has a small crest 
or tassel. The top of the frond has a large crest; 
the colour is deep-green. The plant under cul¬ 
tivation produces forms more or less true. Only 
one plant was found in a wild state in Scotland. 
Besides the above kinds there is an immense 
number of all sizes and density. Some are small 
kinds, heavily crested and much forked. The 
smaller kinds, which require an elevated situa¬ 
tion on the rockwork, will thrive well in a 
Wardian case. W. 


The Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina). 

finely-divided, feathery fronds being exceedingly 
beautiful. I cannot understand why this plant 
is not more grown in small suburban gardens, 
which now remain bare and unsightly. Be¬ 
sides the normal form, as shown in the illus¬ 
tration, there are many varieties, a few of the 
best of which are named below, all of them 
exceedingly beautiful and deserving careful 
attention. It is not amongst the earliest kinds 
to put forth its fronds in spring. A. Filix- 
fcemina corymbiferum : This is a bold-growing, 
handsome Fern, nearly of normal size, having 
the apex of the frond and each of the pinme 
densely tasselled. It is one of the oldest 
recognised sports of this species, and up to the 
present it retains a first place amongst them. 
A. Filix-fcemina Clarissimum: This is a very 
large form of great beauty ; it is not crested in 
any way, but the pinnre are unusually long and 
the segments very finely cut. It does not 
produce young plants readily. A. Filix-fcemina 
acrocladon : Of this form there exist many sub- 
varieties, all of which are beautiful. The apex 
of the frond is more or less densely crested with 
a very finely divided massof short Moss-like tufts. 
A. Filix-fcemina Kalothrix: This is not a 
crested plant, but it is one of the very hand¬ 
somest forms into which the species has sported, 
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The White Lupine.— Few handsomer 
plants adorn the garden than the white variety 
of Lupinus polyphyllus. The type is well known, 
its stately spikes of blue flowers continuing to 
brighten the garden over a long season. It 
must be a poor soil or position that will not 
grow this stately plant, and when the white 
variety is seen in a bold mass it is a sheet of 
white. The foliage of the Perennial Lupine is 
elegant, but when the plant is in full bloom 
its beauty is eclipsed by the splendid spikes of 
white flowers. It may be grown in small as 
well as large gardens, and looks especially well 
when backed by an evergreen shrub to bring 
out the beauty and purity of the blossom. A 
good figure of it is given in Gardening of 
June 10, p. 206.—V. C. 

4007.— A plague Of rats.— The best pre¬ 
ventive of this serious trouble is to place 
chloride of lime in the haunts of the rats, as 
they so hate the pungent smell of this that 
they will decamp rather than endure it. The 
chloride of lime should be placed, in quan¬ 
tities of half a pound, under the boards, or in 
the drains in which the rats assemble. Pro¬ 
bably, if the house be large and rambling, a con¬ 
siderable quantity may be necessary to drive 
them out; but they can thus be shut out of one 
part after another until their “ castle ” be 
known, when it might be worth while to open 
that part, and destroy them with dogs and 
ferrets, afterwards laying down plenty of 
chloride of lime (which is also a strong disin¬ 
fectant in case of there being any dead rats about) 
before closing the place again. When once a 
large number of rats has taken possession of an 
old house, traps and cats are of little use, 
although keeping cats will usually prevent rats 
from returning to the house where they are.— 
I. L. R. 

- There are two or three ways of destroy¬ 
ing rats, of which “ R. W. F.” may not know : 
1, Traps if baited with Sunflower-seed are irre¬ 
sistible. This discovery was made by the keeper 
of some zoological gardens. Any trap which 
has caught a rat should be deodorised by putting 
it on a stove for a few hours, and on no account 
should it be touched with the bare hands while 
resetting, as they will avoid a trap on scenting 
the human hand. 2, Poison should not be put 
down the holes, as so many people do. You 
should spread it on meat or bread, place it in 
the middle of the room with some saucers of 
water near, and sufficient bay or straw for the 
creatures to hide in, as the instinct of every 
animal is to crawl away to die in hiding. 
Strychnine or prussic acid are practically the 
quickest poisons, in which case soak the meat or 
bread in the poison. 3, Chloride of lime placed 
about the house near rat-holes or drains is a 
great deterrent, as rats abhor the sickly smell. 
4, Potatoes, Peas, and all seeds, if soaked in 
paraffin for twelve hours before planting, are 
avoided by rats.—M. A. W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CATANANCHE CCERULEA. 

These charming plants, closely allied to the 
Lettuce family, are not nearly so often seen in 
gardens as might be expected, considering their 
showy flowers and striking habit of growth. 
The species figured in the accompanying cut is 
the most common, and although perennial in 
light soils, I am afraid it is at the best but 
short-lived, and in heavy soils at any rate gives 
most satisfaction as an annual or biennial. We 
have doubtless much to learn about the lon¬ 
gevity of South European plants especially, and 
may often discard a good plant simply because 
it refuses to live more than a couple of years or 
so in our borders, when the same treatment 
afforded to annuals and biennials would enable 
ua to indefinitely keep the particular species. 
The species in question is an excellent border 
plant; the everlasting-like flowers of an intense 
blue give it a decided character, and as it may 
be depended upon in a light sandy soil, it could 
readily be made a feature by being planted on 
the margins of the shrubberies or even natural 
ised in semi-wild places. There are a white 
and a bicolor form, and the three mixed 
together would be very effective. The stems 
rarely exceed 2 feet to feet high, the leaves 
narrow, lance-shaped, with a few small teeth 
on each side, and usually glaucous. The three 
forms are natives of Southern Europe, and were 
introduced as early as 1596. C. lutea is a 
hardy annual, and is similar to C. ccerulea in 
every respect excepting its bright yellow flower- 
heads. It is a useful border plant, and makes 
showy patches when liberally treated. The 
seeds should be sown in the open border about 
the beginning of April, the seedlings being 
thinned out to the required distance, which 
should never be less than a foot. D. 


auratum, the king'of Lilies, may be grown with 
freedom, the last mentioned in particular. It 
is one of the most precious plants from Japan, 
and the enormous sale of bulbs each year in 
London is sufficient vindication of its popularity 
and splendour. The Lilies are now blooming 
freely, and those who wish for a good selec¬ 
tion cannot do better than select from those 
named. Bold clumps of the flowers in the gar¬ 
den in the summer months are remarkably 
attractive, and to get a good effect there must 



Catananche ccerulea. 


be a mass of colour. Single spikes are not 
showy, especially of the quietly coloured kinds. 

C. T. 


THE LILY. 

The great family of Lilies reveals many charm 
ing things, from the snow-white Madonn 
flower, Lilium candidum, to the graceful L 
pardalinum that sways gently in the breeze. I 
is impossible to go into lengthy details, but on 
general rule may bo applied—that is, to have 
loamy soil. Peat is not essential, and manur 
is positively injurious, unless well decayed am 
applied in the form of a top-dressing when sign 
are apparent of need of some stimulator 
influence. The bolder types, such as L. longi 
florum, L. candidum, L. chalceodonicum, th 
Scarlet Lily, and the brave Tiger Lilies wil 
fare well on ordinary garden ground, if it is no 
too heavy, richer, more substantial diet beinj 
given to L. auratum, L. martagon, and L 
Humboldti. We are not, however, supposinj 
that every kind of Lily will find a place in th< 
amateur garden. A few of the less rare specie 
and varieties, will be amply suflicien 
to fill the parterre with colour and fragrance 
Large gardens usually have Rhododendron beds 
and it is in these that Lilies do well. Visitor 
to the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the month o 
August and throughout the autumn will see i 
Lily show, the Auratums sending up their bur 
den of flowers above the Rhododendrons, and i 
is precisely for this reason that a kind of brother 
hood exists between the two very opposite 
families that such success is achieved by th< 
combination. Peat and loam suit both th< 
shrub and the flower, and the branches act as i 
shelter to the rising Lily shoots in spring, whicl 
when exposed are apt to suffer sevorely fron 
sharp frosts and cold winds. The propagatioi 
of Lilies is accomplished by either division, oi 
rather moving the offset bulbs from the mail 
bulb, and bulbils in the axils of the leaves 
The family of Lilies presents diverse com 
plexions in flower, leaf, and habit. L pardali 
num runs up over 6 feet in height; but some o 
the varieties of L. davuricum grow only a fev 
inches. A useful selection for the garden wouk 
be L. bulbiferum, umbellatum (scarlet-crimson 
in which there is a shading of yellow), th< 
Scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily, L chalcedonicumVicl 

scarlet, very showy in cottage gardens in July) 
the common Orange Lily, L croceum, L davu 
ricum (rich crimson, delightful in the shrubberi 
border), L martagon, a favourite with all wh< 
care for Lilies, L tigrinum, the gorgeous Tigei 
Lily, and L. speciosum, of which there is a ver; 
charming white variety. L. Thunbergianum 
and its long train of dwarf forms, and " 
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4033.— Semper vlvum tabulae forme. 

—This is a tender plant of a singular form of 
growth, as the name indicates ; but when it is 
in flower it is not to be despised, as the flower- 
stem rises from the centre, and if the plant is 
well grown it assumes a perfect pyramidal form 
that is very pleasing, as there is a certain degree 
of gracefulness about it that one would not 
expect to seo in such a pancake form of plant 
before it commences to flower. Seeing that you 
have so many plants in one pot, you had better 
plant them out in the garden at once. It is 
possible that one or more of them may flower 
this year ; but as they are so poorly grown you 
will not get a correct idea of its beauty as a 
flowering plant. Any that do not flower you 
may take up again in the autumn. I grew hun¬ 
dreds of these plants about fifteen years ago to 
associate with other succulents, and, if I re¬ 
member right, the plants flower when they are 
three years old, and then die. When the 
seed is properly matured it grows freely, and the 
second year the plants will be as large as a 
cheese-plate, and quite as flat.—J. C. C. 

- This may be planted out for the summer, and in a 

bed of succulents will be useful. It may be lifted for the 
winter and kept moderately dry. It is used for bedding 
in the park, and is best adapted for such a purpose.—0. T. 

4028 —White - flowered plants for 
cutting. —You do not say whether you re¬ 
quire indoor or hardy flowers; if indoor, and 
you can force them, nothing is better than 
Spiraea japonica, White Pelargoniums, Lapa- 
geria alba, a fine massy white flower for cutting ; 
Bouvardias, as Alfred Neuner, double white, 
Vrcelandi, or Humboldti, corymbiflora Camellia 
alba plena, Calla cethiopica, Stephanotis flori- 
bunda, and Carnations of the tree class, as La 
Belle, very pure, Mile. Carle, or the Mal- 
maison. But this is only a small selection of 
white flowers that may be got in the first half 
of the year. As, however, you mention Pinks, 
possibly you require hardy plants, if so, you 
might select White Pyrethrums, which could be 
in bloom just before the Pinks, and they last 
well when cut. Both single and double kinds 
could be chosen. A very lovely flower for 
cutting early in the summer is the White Snap¬ 
dragon, known botanically as the Antirrhinum, 
it is as easy to grow as any of its kinds, and 
the flowers are pure-white. You should cer¬ 
tainly make a good note of this. Then you 
could have the white variety of Campanula 
persicifolia, a very handsome and easily grown 
plant which has been recently commented upon 


in Gardening. There are many very beautiful 
hardy plants with white flowers suitable for 
cutting. The Achilleas are a host in them¬ 
selves ; they bloom in the summer months. A. 
mongolica, A. The Pearl, a lovely flower quite 
double and very pure, A. ptarmica fl.-pl., are 
all hardy and vigorous plants, well adapted to 
be grown freely for cutting. Then for the 
autumn months nothing excels Anemone 
japonica alba, a very vigorous plant, 
strong in growth, and if given a top¬ 
dressing of well-decayed manure each year, 
the display of flowers will be more profuse. 
A good mass will produce a large quantity. 
Then you might have the white flowered 
Aquilegia, a very fine thing that is in beauty 
before the Pinks, and amongst the Campanulas 
or Bell-flowers there is a host of subjecls 
available ; the white Canterbury Bells being of 
note. Then there is a variety of Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum named simplex, which is very 
pretty, and for the late spring Trillium grandi- 
iorum, the Wood Lily, a very distinct and 
beautiful thing, the flowers pure white, and in a 
setting of deep-green leaves. The Candytufts 
have in many cases white flowers, but they are 
not so well adapted for cutting as many of the 
kinds mentioned above ; whilst you may also 
•select Lathyrus albus, Lupinus polyphyllus 
albus (the White Perennial Lupine), Malva 
moschata alba (the White Mallow), White 
Daffodils, particular varieties of Narcissus 
poeticus for early spring, and the double Fair 
Maids of France. Other things might be 
mentioned, but these are all of merit, and 
indicate the large selection of white-flowered 
h irdy perennials available. —C. T. 

- After the bulbs are over, then comes a 

sort of break among the white flowers useful for 
cutting till the Pink Roses, &c., comes in. White 
flowers there are, of course, but all have not the 
same value. White Forget-me-nots, Lupinus 
polyphyllus alba, White Pyrethrums, includ¬ 
ing Mont Blanc, White Herbaceous Pseonies, 
Clematis montana, Double White Rockets, and 
the Evergreen Candytufts are all more or less 
useful. Ranunculus aconitifolius plena is a good 
thing for cutting ; and I have had the white 
variety of Clarkia pulchella very early and use¬ 
ful from autumn-sown plants. White Brompton 
Stocks are nice for cutting.—E. H. 

- Anemones of sorts would be useful, 

especially the white varieties of A. coronaris, 
A. alpina, &c. Several of the white-flowered 
Narcissi should also be grown in quantity, such 
as N. poeticus, N. p. ornatus, and the flue old 
double white kind. White Myosotis (Forget- 
me-not) is also nice, and Campanula persicifolia 
alba-plena is a lovely power for cutting that, if 
planted in a warm position, will often flower 
before the bulk of the Pinks.—B. C. R. 

4035.— Lilies and Irises. —You can make 
your border a picture of colour with Irises and 
bulbs. As to the first, it depends upon what you 
are prepared to spend, as the Iris family is a 
large one and embraces expensive and cheap 
kinds. The following, however, are beautiful and 
not extravagant. For blooming quite early in 
the spring you have the violet-scented Iris 
reticulata, a very beautiful flower, deep-blue in 
colour, and with a strong fragrance of Violets, 
and amongst the German Irises there is a wealth 
of beauty, a selection of the best kinds being 
given quite recently in Gardening. I need 
not therefore repeat this selection, but everyone 
mentioned is of merit. Keep to this selection, 
otherwise you will get a lot of poor coloured 
varieties that will disappoint. I should leave 
such osectins as the Oncocyclus alone. They are 
not for beginners, and this class includes the 
curious Mourning Iris, I. pincea, yellow, very 
rich and pretty ; the late growing 1. ochroleuca, 
the flowers white and yellow; I. sibirica, the 
Siberian Iris, a graceful-leaved species with blue 
flowers, also its variety alba, white, and the 
English and Spanish Irises may be mentioned. 
Both these sections give a wealth of colour, the 
flowers varying from white to deepest purple. 
The latter blooms a week or two before the 
former and thus provides a succession. The 
lovely Kaempferi Iris requires more moisture 
than I should think you could afford to give it. 
It is very charming in July when it flowers at 
the margin of winter. At the foot of the wall 
plant the quite late autumn or early winter- 
flowered Iris alata, which has foliage 
not unlike that of a Beet in miniature. 
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Of course, there are many more hardy than these, 
but you give no particulars as to the size of the 
border, or the number of Irises you require. 
The early-flowering species or varieties are many 
in number, but some are expensive. I have 
mentioned the more popular kinds, and except 
I. alata, and I. reticulata, they bloom in early 
summer, the great season for this family. The 
Lilies that I should recommend would be the 
White L. candidum that blooms in June. It 
has unfortunately been much subject to an 
invidious disease, but still you should try it. Its 
white fragrant flowers are very precious. L. 
bulbiferum, the well known L. croceum, the 
early June-flowering L. umbellatum, a showy, 
vigorous kind; L. elegans in variety, parti¬ 
cularly the quite dwarf kinds, the flowers vary¬ 
ing in colour ; the Scarlet Martagon, L. chalce- 
donicum, L. Martagon, which has, however, a 
too powerful scent—but perhaps you will not 
mind the unpleasant odour ; L aura turn, very 
beautiful in August, and too well known to 
describe ; L. speciosum or L lancifolium, as it 
is sometimes called, blooming in late summer 
and early autumn ; the Buff LUy (L. testaceum), 
and the Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum), in variety, a 
superb flower for colour. This will form a very 
good selection to commence with, as of the 
species mentioned there are many varieties.— 
C. T. 

- L. candidum, L. Martagon, and L. 

tigrinum, and the varieties of these species are 
all good and are sure to do well. If I were 
only just beginning to grow Lilies, I should get 
all the varieties of the above three species, and 
grow them well first, and gradually introduce 
others. These are most or them cheap and 
hardy, and might, for the most part, be planted 
in the town garden. For Irises I should recom¬ 
mend the English and the German. The last- 
named are evergreen, and both families are 
remarkably pretty and very cheap.—E. H. 


THE HARDY ANTHEMISES. 
Although a large and comparatively showy 
genus, very few of the species find their way 
into cultivation, and of these few perhaps the 
most popular is the species in the accompanying 
cut. Many of the species are free blooming 
and showy, and will bo found very useful where 
flowers of the Marguerite class are in demand. 
Only two of the alpine species known to us are 
to be found in gardens. A. Aizoon, with its 
silvery leaves and white starry flowers, is fairly 
well known, but A. Biebersteini, a grand species 
from the Caucasus, is rare, and although one of 
the most beautiful early summer rock plants, it 
does not seem to be very common. They are 
both easily managed compared with many of 
these plants from high altitudes, requiring a 
warm, sunnv position, and a deep, light, rich soil. 
They may be increased by seeds, cuttings, or 
division—the former as soon as gathered, cut¬ 
tings in July and August, and division in early 
spring. 

A. Aizoon. —A charming dwarf growing rock 
lant, rarely exceeding 2 inches to 3 inches in 
eight, has a compact or tufted habit, the loose 
rosettes of long silvery leaves looking well in 
winter as well as summer. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in abundance during summer, white, and 
somewhat resembling a large Daisy. It is a 
native of Northern Greece. 

A. Biebersteini. —A rare species, and from 
specimens growing in the rock garden at Kew, 
one to be noted and eagerly sought after. It 
forma dense mats or carpets of short silvery 
leaves, narrow, and more or less deeply cut. 
The flower-stems, which are numerous, are about 
9 inches high, each bearing a very large golden- 
yellow Marguerite flower, almost as showy as 
that of the fine Arnica montana. It flowers 
from April to July, and is a native of the 
Caucasus. 

A. tinotoria is of an entirely different 


4032.— Out flowers. —Pyrethrums (single 
and double), Antirrhinums, and Godetias should 
supply your needs. Although Godetia has a 
flimsy appearance, and when on the plant shuts 
up every evening, it is one of the best flowers in 
existence for cutting. The fact of separating it 
from its parent stem seems to paralyse it, so that 
it forgets to close up at night, and its decay 
seems to be arrested ; indeed, I have known it 
to stand in water for a fortnight before it faded. 
—A. G. Butler. 

-- The variety of Yarrow (Achillea mille¬ 
folium) named roseum is of the colour sug¬ 
gested by the name ; then if you have a 
warm, sunny, sheltered border, such as skirting 
a wall of a plant-house, you might have the 
Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna), which 
has rose flowers, also Anemone japonicum, not 
alba, the typo bearing rosy flowers, A. fulgens, 
well known for its bright-crimson colour, the 
crimson-flowered Snapdragon, Sweet William, 
Thrift or Armeria, excellent as an edging, and 
may be cut, Michaelmas Daisies of this colour ; 
for the autumn, Indian Pinks, Carnations, of 
these shades of colour, Dielytra spectabilis, or 
the “ Lyre flower,” Foxglove, Scarlet Lychnis, 
Pa.onies, particularly the old double crimson 
and the blush varieties, Pentstemons in variety 
(there are several that have flowers of this shade), 
Phloxes, herbaceous varieties in particular, 
Pyrethrums, Schizostylis coccinea, Spiraea pa’- 
mata, the flowers rich-crimson, and, of course, 
various hardy bulbs. All the above-named 
plants are quite hardy, not difficult to grow, and 
bear flowers in one or other variety of the shades 
of colour that you require.—C. T. 



- Roses of several sections and many 

varieties, if planted in warm and sheltered 
positions, on sunny walls, &c., will generally 
commence flowering early in June. Anemone 
fulgens and several of the varieties of A. 
coronarium will also be found extremely useful. 
Dielytra spectabilis is very graceful, and lasts 
fairly well when cut and placed in water, and a 
shrub that everyone ought to grow for cutting 
from is the exquisite Weigela rosea.—B. C. R. 

- Pyrethrums and Pasonies are among the 

most beautiful things for June cutting. To 
these may be added Red Pinks in variety, 
Oriental and other Poppies, but this season the 
Oriental Poppies went off very quick, but the 
same hot summer which carried those away 
brought on the Shirley Poppies. Red Lothian 
or Brompton Stocks will be useful.—E. H. 
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OrR Readers’ Illustrations : The Yellow-flowered 
Chamomile (Anthemis tinctoria). Engraved for 
Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent 
by Miss Wolley Dod, Edge Hall, Mai pa?, Cheshire. 

character. It may be classed as a herbaceous 
perennial, and when done well is one of the moat 
beautiful objects in the autumn garden. It is 
so hardy and requires so little attention that 
large groups in the wood or wild garden would 
soon increase and make a grand show. Its com¬ 
pact and dense habit would keep the under¬ 
growth from interfering with it in any way. 
As a border plant, or even in beds, it has few 
equals. Its bushy habit, finely cut, Fern-like, 
dark-green foliage, and abundance of bright-1 
yellow flowers (as shown in cut) make it a very | 
attractive and beautiful object. It flowers all 


through the autumn months, and is a native of 
Europe. 

Others are A. Kitaibeli, A. nobilis, with white 
flowers, A. arvensis, &c. D. 


A note on Hollyhocks.— We welcome 
back to life again the stately Hollyhock, almost 
lost to us by the visitation of disease, a kind of 
fungus, that for a time banished its presc nee from 
English gardens. Years ago, before the plague 
made its appearance on English soil, the Holly¬ 
hock was grown and exhibited in all parts of the 
British Isles, but the cloud of disease over¬ 
shadowed its stately spikes, killed outright 
many of the old varieties, and threatened to 
exterminate every vestige of Hollyhock from 
our gardens. It seems, however, to have out¬ 
lived this remarkable plague, and once again 
nods over the wooden fence in the cottage 

S irdens, and lends dignity to the larger domain. 

ne reason of the peculiar severity of this 
disease was that the plant, through hard pro¬ 
pagation, had become in a sense weakened. It 
was the fashion to strike the cuttings in a high 
temptrature to get a stock quickly; but the 
effect of this wa9 to weaken the constitution of 
the plant, and ill fit it for such a severe attack of 
a virulent disease. The secret of success in the 
culture of the Hollyhock is to grow the plants 
well, providing them with a very rich soil, which 
should be deeply dug, and incorporate with it 
plenty of manure, whilst in the case of plants 
whose spikes are desired for exhibition, weak 
liquid-manure water occasionally will promote 
the development of splendid blossoms. Stagnant 
ground in winter is fatal; but it should not be 
too dry in the summer months, whilst division 
of the roots is a ready way to gain an increase 
of stock. Besides division, there are two other 
ways of propagation—by seeds and by cuttings. 
These may be taken in spring, placed in pots 
filled with good soil, and give a slight heat, such 
as that supplied by a hot-bed. When rooted, 
pot them off, and transfer to a cold frame before 
planting them out in the garden. If the plants 
are propagated in the summer, keep them in a 
cold frame during the winter, and plant out in 
the following spring. They will bloom well the 
same year. A good time to sow seeds is as 
soon as they are ripe, which will be in the 
autumn, treating them similar to half-haidy 
annuals, and giving them a little heat. Pot off 
the seedlings in due course. Keep them during 
the winter in a frame, and plant out in the 
ensuing spring. When in the beds during the 
winter they are, if very young, likely to suc¬ 
cumb to tho trials and privations tf English 
weather in that capricious season. Even when 
cutting down in the autumn the old stems, after 
the festival of flowers has been held, leave them 
of moderate * length, so as to preserve the 
crown as much as possible from the influence of 
damp.—Y. C. 

Sweet Peas. —This lovely flower has been 
increased in interest of late years by the intro 
duction of several very beautiful varieties, that 
give considerable range in colour, and have lost 
none of the good qualities, the sweet fragrance, 
and freedom of the old kinds. The Sweet Pea 
is not rightly grown, as a rule ; it is not used in 
the best possible way. A few bold clumps are 
very pretty, but we want something more from 
such climbers. I lately saw quite a bank of 
them—a screen, shutting out an objectionable 
feature in the garden, and the plants fulfilled 
the object in view. They grow easily from seed, 
and bloom freely and continuously if not 
allowed to form seed. Masses of them tumbling 
over twiggy sticks in the border, or running 
over a hedge, are very pretty, especially when a 
good selection of varieties is made ; and all know 
the beauty of the tenderly-coloured, fragrant 
flowers when arranged in a bowl or vase in the 
house. The “ invincible ” kinds are very 
pleasing, the scarlet, carmine, and so forth, but 
a few mixed varieties may be mentioned. Apple 
Blossom is one of the sweetest; its large, hand¬ 
some flowers are white, with the wings delicate- 
rose—a charming contrast. It may be med for 
posies for its soft colouring. Butterby is 
another gem, the flowers white and lavender. 
Cardinal, one of the most recent acquisitions, is 
brilliant-scarlet. And to these may be added 
Beatrice (rose-carmine), Boreatlor (rich-maroon), 
Imperial Blue (a good, distinct, and not dingy 
colour), and Princess of Wales (delicate blue and 
white).—V. C. 
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HOUSB ft WINDOW QARDBNINQ. 

BRITI8H FERNS FOR A ROOM. 
There are many sitting-rooms with a rather 
sunless aspect, or in which the blinds are kept 
down a good deal, where flowering plants will 
not thrive, and yet some graceful greenery is 
needed to set off the cat blossoms in vase or 
glass. For this situation nothing is better than 
our own British Ferns, many of which are 
extremely handsome, and now that they have 
received a little of the attention they deserve 
there are many very desirable- new varieties 
(some crested and with divided fronds) which 
make charming plants for a room, while they 
are quite hardy, and are much stronger in con¬ 
stitution than their foreign cousins. They can 
be grown to perfection in an area, and lifted 
into the sitting-room when in full beauty, for 
they need a cool, damp place without draughts 
when they are unfurling their lovely fronds. 
If an area be not available a flat bath or tray, 
with a layer of damp Moss in it, or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, should be placed in a bath-room, or any 
shaded place, in which the pots may stand at 
night, Burrounded by the moist air arising from 
the Moss or fibre, which should always be kept 
damp, and free from the dust and draughts of 
the sitting-room when it undergoes in the 
morning the necessary process of brushing and 
airing. Several beautiful cultivated varieties of 
the common Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium 
vulgare) are now to be had, and these are 
specially valuable, being evergreen, so that they 
are available for room decoration during the 
winter months. Another very elegant evergreen 
Fern is Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum (the Devon¬ 
shire Black-stemmed Fern); it is smaller than 
the Scolopendriums, but has remarkably pretty 
fronds, much Berrated, and of a brilliant shining- 
green tint, set off by its dark stems. For larger 
specimens during summer there are few more 
beautiful Ferns than Athyrium Filix-fcemina 
(the Lidy Fern), also varieties of the Lastrea 
family, remarkably elegant, and growing to a 
considerable size. All Ferns do best in a mix¬ 
ture of peat (not too finely divided) and leaf- 
mould, with silver sand enough to make the 
compost light, and a slight admixture of char¬ 
coal (burnt wood-ash) is very beneficial, and the 
plants must not be very tightly potted. In 
potting Ferns it is necessary to give"* plenty of 
drainage, and this should be covered with a little 
Moss, dipped in soot, to keep out insects, and 
prevent the drainage from becoming stagnant. 
Ferns after being potted often lose their fronds, 
and look very wretched for some weeks, but this 
need not discourage their owner, as they are 
only untidy for a time, when, if they have been 
kept in a damp, cool place, they will throw out 
fine new fronds, and take thoroughly well to 
their new quarters. Plenty of water should be 
supplied to them, and if grown out-of-doors the 
pots should stand on fine ashes, which can be 
kept in a damp state, to supply the surrounding 
moisture which Ferns need. I. L. R. 


ZEA JAPONICA VARIEGATA (JAPANESE 
MAIZE) FOR A ROOM. 

One of the easiest, and at the same time most 
satisfactory plants to grow in a window (as a 
change from the ordinary run of room-plants), 
is this elegant Japanese Maize, with its 
graceful outline, giving something of the effect 
of a fountain in shape. The seeds germinate 
quickly and easily in warm weather, espe¬ 
cially if covered with a bell-glass or tumbler 
until they are an inch or two high, when the 
glass should be gradually raised, and may soon 
be dispensed with altogether. The easiest plan 
for an amateur is to put one good firm seed into 
each small pot of sandy soil, and pot the little 
plants on as they require it, never allowing 
them to become pot-bound. They grow so fast, 
and are so pretty from their earliest stages, 
that they are always ornamental, but when 
they reach their full height of 3 feet or 4 feet, 
and are crowned with their graceful plumes of 
blossom, the effect is remarkably elegant, and 
they stand well in a window (on the floor), or 
in the summer fireplace, as a background for 
flowering plants and Ferns. They are also very 
effective in a balcony or verandah, but must hie 
protected from very strong winds, which some¬ 
times break them down. Good rich soil is 
necessary for the Japanese Maize (after the first 


stage of growth), and they enjoy a rich mulch 
of compost laid over the surface of the soil to 
nourish their surface-roots. Plenty of water, 
too, is needed for their nourishment, and they 
must never be allowed to become dust-dry. 
Soot-water (easily made by brushing down some 
soot from the chimney, and tying it securely 
into a bit of coarse canvaB, which should be de¬ 
posited in a pan of soft-water), should be given 
them once [or twice a week in a thin and clear 
state, the water surrounding the bag of soot 
alone being used, when more water can be added 
while soot remains in the bag, giving it an 
occasional stir with a stick. I. L. R. 


3991.— Creepers for a wall and plants 
for boxes.— The best creeper for a north-east 
aspect are the Gloire de Dijon Rose, Clematis 
montana, with white blossoms, floweriDg early 
in spring ; Ampelopsis Veitchi, with magnificent 
autumn foliage; the winter-flowering Yellow 
Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum), ana various 
handsome kinds of Ivy. For the north-west a 
more delicate set of creepers may be selected if 
the situation be a sheltered one. William Allen 
Richardson Rose or the Red Glory (Marie Hen- 
riette) may be tried, with the larger-flowered 
varieties of Clematis (C. Jackmani and many 
others), White Jasmine, French Honeysuckle, 
Virginian Creeper, and a Banksian Rose. But 
if the aspect be more northerly than westerly, 
the latter will not thrive ; it also requires shelter 
from high winds. For window-boxes at the same 
aspects many plants may be seleoted ; in fact, few 
will not thrive at one or the other. Tuberous 
Begonias well hardened off will do well with the 
morning sun only of the north-east aspeot, and 
they make admirable plants for a box if the 
drooping, neat-habited double varieties are 
grown. The trailers in front of them may be 
either Blue and White Lobelia, used alternately, 
or Nierembergia gracilis, with the rich-bronze 
lace of Saxifraga sarmentosa alternating with its 
delicate masses of bloom. Tr&paeolum canari- 
ense (Canary-flower) makes a charming creeper 
for the ends of boxes, being easily trained on 
string, with a few stout nails, to form an arch 
over the window. It will grow well in a north¬ 
east aspect, either for boxes or walls, and is 
very useful to cover bare walls quickly, though 
it only lasts till the frosts come in autumn. For 
the north-western boxes Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
(pink and. white or carmine and white) may be 
grown, which will trail down over the box in 
great beauty if strong plants are selected ; or 
Calceolarias, Zonal Pelargoniums (“Gera¬ 
niums ”), Lobelias, Petunias, and Marguerites 
will all do well here, although they may not bring 
quite such a profusion of flowers as in a sunnier 
aspect. Much depends, however, on the soil 
provided for them, and the daily care they 
receive. Plants in boxes need plenty of nourish¬ 
ment, and must have a good compost to start 
with, and the box should be drained with crooks 
and ashes, and not overfilled, so as to allow room 
for a plentiful supply of water, which will be 
daily needed. Most plants in boxes are more 
or less starved ; they need much more moisture 
in that exposed position (crowded together as 
they must be for the sake of effect) than when 
they are in separate pots or in the open ground, 
and they should be syringed or watered with a 
rose every evening daring dry weather. A top¬ 
dressing of rich compost laid over the surface 
soil once or twice during the summer will help 
them much, and liquid-manure in a very thin, 
clear state will suit them once a week. Soot- 
water (easily made by tying up a little chimney- 
soot in a coarse canvas bag, and placing it in a 
pan of water) is one of the best of liquid-manures 
where the plants grow in or near a dwelling- 
room, as it has no impure odour, and is most 
health-giving to the plants. If it is not possible 
to give all this attention to the plants, very 
pretty and cheap arrangements may be made by 
growing in the boxes a mass of the common Nas¬ 
turtium, which does best in poor soil, and is 
hardy in constitution, so far as the question of 
constant watering is concerned. The Dwarf 
Tropaeolum, with flame-coloured flowers and deep 
bronze foliage, makes a handsome variety, and 
if well selected the result is very good. An 
edging of the new Hybrid Mimulus tones well 
with Trop&olnms, and this will grow in a very 
sunless aspect.—L L. R. 

4027.— Early Fuchsias for window 
culture. —Fuchsi&s will succeed in a window 


through the summer if kept carefully watered, 
and not exposed to cold draughts. A very good 
variety for this purpose is Earl of Beaconsfield, 
which has very bright, long-tubed flowers. 
From experience I have found this very free 
and strong in growth. One of the best is Sun 
Ray, which has very brightly variegated leafage, 
keeps it colour well, and is not “ spotty.” A 
useful double kind is Miss Lucy Finnis, which 
is very free, the flowers quite double, yet not 
ungainly or grotesque, and pure-white, the 
corolla and tube red. Rose of Castile is a good 
kind, the flowers with white sepals and petals 
are purple-coloured corolla. Try-Me-0 ! and 
Mrs. Rundell are also worth notice.—C. T. 

-Mrs. Marshall (light), Scarcity (dark), and Rose of 

Castile (purple and white), are, I should say, three of the 
earliest-flowering Fuchsias in cultivation. Of the last- 
named the improved form is superior to the old type. 
Lady The* tesbury is also early, and a very free and elegant 
variety.—B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 


EARLY CHERRIES. 

Cherries are not grown so much as standards 
and pyramids in gardens as formerly, owing to 
various causes. Of late years, choice varieties 
have suffered badly from canker, and as the 
tree flowers so early the bloom is frequently in¬ 
jured by frosts, so that a poor crop is the result, 
while birds in most gardens are so troublesome, 
that only under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances can a crop be secured. In orchards With 
a quantity of trees the last named difficulty can 
be minimised by scaring, but does not pay 
with a few isolated trees, so that there is no 
better plan than wall culture, as the trees can 
be protected from frost and from birds by net¬ 
ting. One great advantage with wall trees is 
the long time the fruit will hang without shrivel¬ 
ling if the trees are in a healthy condition, with 
ample foliage and kept clear of black-fly, which 
is a great pest, and attacks most Cherries on 
walls. Unless stringent measures be taken in 
time, the whole crop is disfigured and the trees 
crippled for the following season. By planting 
Cherries in different positions a supply of fruit 
can be kept up for a considerable period. The 
earlier kinds, when planted on a warm south 
wall, will give nice dishes in Jnne. One of the 
best is Early Rivers, a large shining black hand¬ 
some Cherry (indeed, one of the best of all the 
black kinds) of rich flavour, with a great quantity 
of flesh and but little stone. It is equally good 
indoors or out, and the tree grows vigorously, 
rarely failing to bear a heavy crop. It is a seed¬ 
ling from the Early Purple Gean, a good old 
variety. The fruit of the Early Gean is richly 
flavoured, bat the tree is very delicate and does 
not do well in many gardens. The Early Frog- 
more Bigarreau is another valuable wall fruit 
that can be relied upon, and though classed as a 
second early kind, with me on a warm wall it 
ripens daring the second week in June in a good 
season. The tree is a vigorous grower, of good 
constitution, and an abundant bearer, and if only 
two or three varieties of Cherries are grown this 
one Bhould find a place. It does not canker so 
badly as some kinds, and keeps well if there is 
not too mnch moisture at the roots after the 
fruit is ripe. Governor Wood is also a favourite 
variety. It is a large pale-red fruit, richly 
flavoured. It is a useful variety for 

Wall culture, and equally good for pot or 
indoor culture. This last-named is not quite so 
hardy as others, and to do it well it must have 
a warm wall, as in cold districts I have found it 
gum badly. On my light soil in a sheltered 
corner it crops heavily and makes plenty of 
clean wood. Belle d’Orleans is an early rich 
fruit of medium size. It comes into use early in 
Jane, but I prefer Early Rivers to this variety. 
Early Lyons is also superior, and a free grower 
and heavy cropper. Bigarreau, commonly called 
Amber Heart, is a sterling variety, and one of the 
beBt wall Cherries grown ; my trees are old, and 
bear heavy crops of fruit of rich flavour. This is 
grown in quantity in Kent and other counties as a 
standard for orchard culture. The fruit on a south 
wall is large, red and yellow in colour. The tree 
is very hardy and vigorous and a great cropper. 
Though one of our oldest ana best-known 
Cherries, it is worth wall space in every garden. 
This is a good variety to plant on a north wall, 
as it gives a later crop and is a free grower on 
that aspect. May Duke does equally well on a 
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north aspect, and should be included in the list 
of good early kinds. Duchease de Palluau, a 
large dark-red kind with a brisk flavour, is a 
good north wall variety to form a succession to 
earlier kinds. Bigarreau Baumann's May and 
Belle de Choisy are early kinds, but I do not 
think they are so good for general cropping as 
those more fully described. For later purposes 
we have a wider selection of excellent kinds. 
The great drawback with these fruits is that 
the choicer early thin-skinned varieties crack 
badly in wet seasons. If the heavy rains cau 
be thrown off them when fully ripe they last in 
condition much longer. On walls this is more 
readily done. 1 use the Vine-border shutters or 
corrugated zinc covers for the purpose. In dry 
seasons when the trees are swelling their fruits, 
moisture is equally necessary, or the fruits 
fail to swell and are soon attacked by black-fly. 
A good mulch early in May of decayed cow- 
manure greatly assists in the swelling of the 
fruits on light gravelly coils, as the trees do not. 
thrive Ion? in such positions without good feed¬ 
ing. With the roots in a good depth of loam 
less manure is required, but drainage is neces¬ 
sary, and in all cases the roots of Cherries should 
be kept as much on the surface as possible, and 
be encouraged to come to the top by feeding 
with liquid and top-dressing. When this is 
seen to there will be less Toss of trees from 
canker and gumming, a freer growth being 
secured if due attention is paid to summer pinch 
ing of the shoots and extension of the main 
branches. G. 

LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

Thk preparation of a stock of plants for grow 
mg in pots next year, or for making new planta 
lions in August or September, should be no 
longer neglected. Where so many persons fail in 
growing Strawberries in pots is by making too 
late a start in securing the runners. It is not 
possible for late planta to make vigorous crowns 
and mature them afterwards. It is the same 
with plants out-of-doors. Those planted before 
the end of September will, if strong at that time, 
give a fair crop of fruit the following year, but 
those planted during the winter or spring will 
not produce any the first season. Plants in the 
garden that are allowed to fruit do not give early 
runners in quantity. My plan is to put out a 
few plants of the sorts required at tne end of 
September when sufficient have been obtained 
for pots and outdoor supply, specially for giving 
an early and full crop of runners. I choose a 
position just within a Box-edging of one of the 
fruit borders, Gooseberries for instance. Here 
the runners are easily layered into pots and are 
convenient for watering ; the soil is not carried 
off the quarters on to the paths as in the case of 
layering between the ordinary rows. I plant 
these runners 10 inches apart and 8 inches from 
the Box. The plants are not allowed to fruit, 
but are induced to throw out early runners. Fill 
to within half an inch a sufficient number of 
3.J-inch pots, with loam two parts, and partly 
decayed horse-manure one part. Make the 
soil firm in the pot, placing but one crock 
at the bottom, merely to retain a free water 
passage. Plunge the pots up to their rims 
in the ground near the runners. Fasten one 
runner on the top of the soil in the pots 
with a small peg thrust into the soil, or by laying 
a stone on the runner immediately behind the 
leaves. If there are plenty of these early plants, 
without requiring to take a second on the same 
runner, cut off the runner directly beyond the 
leaves to induce all the strength to enter into 
the one plant on each runner. If more are 
required, as many as half-a-dozen can some¬ 
times be obtained from one, so freely do they 
branch from strong and early runners. The 
soil in the pots must be kept moist to induce 
roots to form quickly in the soil. When the 
pots are nearly full of roots, sever the plants 
from the parent, and either plant out in their 
permanent quarters, or place them in their 
fruiting-pots if required for that purpose. It is 
a waste of time to allow the planta to wait 
longer in the small pots after they are well sup¬ 
plied with roots. An early start in the ground 
or in the fruiting-pots means a lot towards ob¬ 
taining success the next season. S. P. 


when ripe, whilst it makes good vies. I saw 
lately some bushes of it perfectly laden, and the 
flavour of the fruit, whilst sweet, is refreshing 
and not insipid. The old Warrington is another 
good kind, also the Champagne, and such sorts 
as these are far better than thebi^, watery, coarse 
fruits that are often seen at exhibitions. These 
are of no use for the table, although they may 
be thought much of for their size. One needs to 
discriminate carefully in the selection of all 
fruits, as the lists are filled with kinds that are 
not worth ground. Rosebery is, I believe, not 
a common kind, but it is worth a place in the 
gardens of all who want good table fruits.— 
C. T. 

THE LARGER APPLES. 

These form a considerable class of themselves, 
but by far the larger number of them belong to 
the cooking section. This is, in fact, as it 
should be, for nothing beyond a medium-sized 
fruit is desirable for the dessert. The larger 
Apples are most useful in their respective sea¬ 
sons, either for baking whole or for the well- 
known dumplings. Apples of large size (or 
rather under) are not so much wasted in paring, 
relatively speaking, as the smaller ones ; hence 



A good Gooseberry.— One of the best 
Gooseberries is Rosebery, a little green kind, 
very sweet, prolific, and a splendid dessert fruit 
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Apple “ Warner's King." 

they are in that respect rather desirable than 
otherwise. When speaking of “ larger ” Apples 
1 do not allude to those of abnormal size, 
brought about by other than ordinary methods 
of cultivation. These may in their way be all 
very well, and as specimens of high-class culti¬ 
vation reflect great credit upon the growers of 
such, but these fruits of extra sizs will not, 
when extra attention in labour is considered, 
proportionately recompense the cultivator. 
Those Apples which attain to a large size with¬ 
out more than ordinary attention are certainly 
most desirable, when the sorts are of a rela¬ 
tively good constitution, and at the same time 
reliable croppers. Of such is the Warner's 
King, otherwise known under the synonyms of 
D. T. Fish and Nelson’s Glory, well illustrated 
in the accompanying engraving. This Apple is 
in good condition for use from October to 
January. When generally shown in October 
at the autumn fruit shows, it is of a fresh green 
colour, but a few weeks later on the fruit 
changes to a rich-yellow shade. The tree is 
a vigorous grower and a good bearer, being 
suited to either pyramid or standard culture, 
and is leas liable to disease than some kinds. 
Belonging to the same category is Golden 
Noble, a truly noble Apple, and, considering 
the many years it has been in cultivation, a 
kind which should receive far more recognition 
than it has hitherto done. Cox's Pomona is 


another reliable kind for autumn use, and small 
examples of this when well coloured may be 
used for the dessert. Stirling Castle and Ech- 
linville Seedling are two free-bearing varieties. 
Stone’s Apple is of handsome appearance, bears 
early, not making too much wood. Waltham 
Abbey Seedling is another first-class Apple; 
this was formerly confounded with Golden 
Noble, but it is quite distinct from that kind. 
As an early sort Alexander is to be recom¬ 
mended as a good orchard variety. Winter 
Hawthornden is larger than the old variety of 
the same name ; also a good cropper. Alfriston 
is an excellent late kind. Two first-rate Apples 
of recent introduction are Bismarck and Sand¬ 
ringham, both of which should be seen more in 
a few years when better known. Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch is a very fine-looking Apple, but I 
doubt if it can be classed as a good keeping 
variety. J. 


EARLY PEACH "AMSDEN JUNE/’ 

The above variety is useful on account of its 
earliness, its free-bearing varieties, and good 
flavour. Some good Peach growers may not 
agree with me in my estimate of this variety— 
and here let me remark I am only speaking 
from my own experience, as I do not think it 
is widely known and is not often planted 
indoors—but it deserves a place, as when it suc¬ 
ceeds well it is not inferior in flavour to older 
and good-flavoured varieties. I may state I pre 
fer it to Alexander and Waterloo, both of which 
are American introductions of late years, and 
nere, no doubt, many will not agree with me, as 
Alexander is supposed to be the best of the trio ; 
but with me it does not do nearly as well; it 
certainly blooms well, but more than three 
parts drop ; indeed, all the first flowers never 
set; only a few late blooms and smaller flowers 
set. It is wonderful how soon these late flowers 
set and swell up, finishing long before the older 
kinds are ready. I do not depreciate Alexander 
on any other account, as it is really a valuable 
early Peach, but its erratic behaviour when in 
bloom causes much uneasiness and a thin crop at 
the best of times. Waterloo is much liked by 
*ome, but I prefer Amsden June. I grow 
Waterloo in pots better than planted out, as I 
jet more colour in the fruit. It is quite six 
tveeks earlier than some of our good sterling 
kinds. For outside culture it is very good. The 
■ ;reat value of these early Peaches is that they 
can be forced readily, thus prolonging the season 
greatly. I formerly grew Early Beatrice in- 
oors, but the fruits are so small that they 
ire not to be compared with the above kinds. 
One point worth recording is that it is best to 
force Blowly till the fruits have set; then 
there is less danger of dropping, as they will 
*tand more heat later than is often given if not 
hurried too much at the start. For instance, 
Amsden June last season was ripe in fifteen 
weeks from the day of shutting up the house, 
and at the coolest end, this latter being greatly 
in its favour. Some think these early Peaches, 
such as Alexander and Amsden June, one and 
the same, but Amsden June is distinct in colour 
and sets much better than Alexander. Amsden 
June colours all over with the least difficulty, 
whilst Alexander requires more exposure. I 
prefer Alexander to Hale’s Early for a cool 
Peach-house ; indeed, those who have late 
houses would find these varieties useful, as they 
then get the treatment they like. Alexander is 
earlier than Hale’s, though much like it in 
appearance. For outside culture Hale’s Early 
is very good, but it is, I consider, less suitable 
for forcing, as being later than those named. 
We have Dr. Hogg, Early Grosse Mignonne, 
and others that cannot be replaced for their 
good qualities to succeed the early kinds. With 
me the Amsden does muoh best, sets freely, 
comes of a nice size, and is always of a good 
colour; therefore, I have no hesitation in re 
commending it for a few early dishes of fruit. 

G. 


4037.— Treatment of an Apricot —The 
root-pruning was not efficiently done, or the 
Pear-tree would not make such luxuriant shoots. 
Dig deeper under it at the end of September ; 
most likely the tree has a strong tap-root ; if 
so, until this is severed it will be useless to 
expect fruit. Do not give the tree menure in 
any form at present until the conditions are 
altered for less growth and fruit.—S. P. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

The Brussels Sprout is no doubt the best 
winter green vegetable we have, and I always 
have a good breadth, one of the best plots in 
the garden being especially set apart for the 
purpose. Why people will persist in setting 
ont their Brussels Sprouts between rows of 
Potatoes I cannot imagine. Planted between 
rows of Potatoes, the young plants become so 
weak and attenuated that they do little good. 
As a set-off to this, moulding up the stems is 
resorted to to keep the plants erect, but when 
planted by themselves, at a fair distance apart, 
the stems stand up erect, and produce sprouts 
from base to summit. Moulding up the rows is a 
good practice in itself, but this will not com¬ 
pensate for other shortcomings. The seasons, 
again, are so short, that if tne plants do not 
receive rational treatment from start to finish 
they have not time to do their work, and 
winter is upon us before they have fully com¬ 
pleted their growth. Sowing in the open is of 
little use except in the milder parts of the 
country. Recognising the above, I always now 
take the precaution to sow in a cold frame 
about the third week in February. I do not 
believe in sowing in a box and drawing up the 
seedlings in heat. To get an early supply of 
plants I have known the seeds to be sown in 
the autumn, but it is a risky method, as the 
seedlings are very apt to bolt. Brussels Sprouts, 
like other Brassica crops, succeed a deal belter 
on some soils than others. It is quite evident 
that 

Gravelly soils do nob often receive so much 
manure as they ought, and although on very 
strong soils this can be overdone, yet with the 
former it is often the reverse, the stems being 
stunted and puny, and the foliage taking on that 
bluish tinge so plainly caused by poverty. 
Close planting is also a very great evil, 3 feet on 
strong soils and 30 inches on light soils not being 
any too far apart. Good Brussels Sprouts can 
never be secured under the system of close plant¬ 
ing. The tops in these cases meet almost 
together, if not quite ; consequently, with the 
loss of light the lower leaves upon the approach 
of autumn speedily turn yellow and decay, to 
the detriment of the sprouts. Besides the loss 
of foliage through the exclusion of light, the 
sprouts open out and have the appearance of 
small Coleworts. I like to see the foliage re¬ 
tained until the winter is far advanced, this 
affording protection largely from frosts. The 
selections of Brussels Sprouts which are now 
obtainable from our best seedsmen are excellent, 
the plants being much smaller and compact. 
Large sprouts are not cared for, as besides being 
too large they are strong in flavour. The Aig- 
burth is a step in the wrong direction for private 
consumption, however well adapted it is for 
market. This type appears to be favoured by 
exhibitors. I find Northaw Prize a capital 
selection, the sprouts being of just the size for 
table use. This season I am growing Northaw 
Prize with Veitch’a Paragon and also the Aig- 
burth, but the two former are the best. As 
far as hardiness is concerned, coupled with a 
dwarf, sturdy habit, the Aigburth is quite as 
good, but on our strong soil the sprouts are too 
large and also strong in flavour. The Imported 
grows too tall and not sturdy enough. From a 
good strain the sprouts are of the right size. 

A. 


CELERY TRENCHES. 

There ought to be no fixed rule as to the depth 
of trenches for Celery, so much depending upon 
the position of the garden, nature of the soil, 
time of planting, and the variety grown. In 
cold, low-lying positions, and also in all cases 
where the soil is of a heavy, clayey nature, deep 
trenches are a mistake, and that whether dug 
for early, midseason, or late Celery. Nor are 
they to be commended for shallow soils. Culti¬ 
vators would appear to be under the impression 
that the Celery does and ought to derive its sole 
support from the trenches in which it is planted ; 
whereas, the best produce, as far as quality is 
concerned, is had when the roots spread out 
well into the surrounding soil. If the latter is 
warm, and has been recently manured and 
trenohed, then the roots will spread out into it 
freely, but when it is of a cold, sterile nature, 
the Celery roots will be principally confined to 


the trench. In cold, sunless summers, Celery 
planted in deep trenches starts badly, and sub¬ 
sequent growth is of an unsatisfactory character, 
and rather than plant in trenches from 10 inches 
to 15 inches deep, I would prefer to put out the 
plants nearly or quite on the surface. Deep 
trenches, if frequently unsuitable for early and 
midseason Celery, as well as dwarf varieties 
generally, are still more, or always, so for the 
late crops. Buried deeply in saturated.soil, 
the soft, sappy stalks and the hearts, as a 
matter of course, are liable to decayprematurely, 
even during mild winters, while should we 
experience severe frosts, Celery planted high 
and well moulded up is not so liable to be badly 
damaged. Nor am I a great believer in the 
efficacy of 

Solid manure when used to excess, as it very 
often is in Celery trenches. That this crop 
revels in a rich and moist root-run there is no 
disputing, and it must also be admitted that a 
deficiency of moisture at some period of the 
plant's growth is very often the principal cause 
of premature bolting. By all means let the 
Celery have plenty of water and also liquid- 
manure at the roots, not merely when first put 
out, but more especially after the moulding-up 
has been partially completed, this being often the 
time when the plants suffer the most. Properly 
attended to in respect to watering, it is not so 
very much manure that is needed, the plants 
foraging for themselveB right and left, and in¬ 
stead of the top-growth being soft and rank, the 
flavour also being much too strong, a solid, 
crisp, and sweet stick will be built up, this 
keeping better and proving altogether superior 
to that obtained with the aid of so much ma¬ 
nure and deep trenches. What I consider deep 
trenches are any wholly cleared from the first 
deep spit of soil. The latter being distributed 
on each in the form of a level topped ridge cer¬ 
tainly makes the trench appear to be much 
more below the level of the surrounding soil 
than it really is ; but it is, as a rule, too deep all 
the same. In many cases a depth of from 
6 inches to 9 inches of manure is thrown into the 
trench, a very little soil being brought up to the 
surface or mixed with this mass of manure, and 
this is supposed to be exactly what meets the 
requirements of Celery. I hold that the trenches 
ought not to be at any time cleared of more 
than half-a-spit of top soil, and that a depth of 
3 inches of good manure is ample for mixing 
with what good top soil is still left in the 
trench. When ready for the plants most of 
our trenches are filled with this mixture of soil 
and manure to within 10 inches of the top of 
the ridge, and the sides being made sloping, 
shrinkage is prevented, while tne sunshine can 
reach the bottom of the trench throughout the 
greater part of the day. Those trenches in¬ 
tended for the latest crops are still more 
shallow, but as they are fully 4- feet apart, there 
is plenty of soil between for banking up with. 
From the very first the plants do well, no 
matter how small they may be when put out. 
After having tried 

Trenches or reds 5 feet wide, these to hold 
four rows of plants, and others 18 inches or rather 
more in width to take two rows of plants, I 
long since arrived at the conclusion that in all 
cases where garden room is not very limited in 
extent and labour scarce, trenches 15 inches 
wide and single rows of plants are the best in 
the end. As far as the double rows are con¬ 
cerned, there is very little gain in the number 
of plants in a trench, especially seeing that in 
a single row they may well be put out not more 
than 8 inches apart. It is not hnge “sticks” 
or such as gladden the heart of the exhibitor 
that are the best for home consumption—they 
are really very wasteful—but neat solid stuff, 
having hearts large enough for anything. In 
each and every case it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance that the trenches be got ready some time 
before they are wanted, as they will then be in 
much better condition for the reception of the 
plants than is the c&se when only dug as re¬ 
quired. It is alBo most unwise to defer plant¬ 
ing till the pricked-out plants have overgrown 
and spoilt each other, and having the trenches 
early dug does away with any excuse for not 
getting out the Celery at the proper time. If 
the plants are sturdy and moved with a good 
square of soil and roots, they flag only sligntly 
in quite hot weather, and being freshened up 
with water occasionally, soon reoommenoe active 
growth, H. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

At this season of the year it is advisable to 
make a note of what we may term green 
vegetables which will be required during the 
following winter and spring. Failures of the 
ast oan be guarded against, and kinds which 
ave succeeded well must be planted in sufficient 
quantities to meet the supply, as it is very 
annoying after having only planted a small 
quantity of any kind for the supply to be quickly 
over, and to have to fall back upon others of poor 
merit. Many people only commence to find out 
what they really require when the planting sea¬ 
son is over, or, indeed, perhaps not until the 
winterstorms have commenced their destruction. 
It is very evident that crowded planting is 
answerable for many of the failures which do 
occur, and whilst summer vegetables are allowed 
ample room for their development, the winter 
kinds, and which should have the most room 
afforded them, are generally the worst off in this 
respect. High prices have often been obtained 
by growers for sale during the past dry months, 
and those who were wide-awake enough to give 
their produce rational culture were well repaid 
for their pains. Last year, when so many green 
vegetables were destroyed by frost, Spinach was 
about the only kind which came out unscathed, 
and growers who were fortunate in having good- 
sized breaks realised good prices. But however 
wholesome a vegetable Spinach may be, it is not 
everyone who cares for it, especially to use it 
regularly. However desirable it is to grow 
such a crop, other staple kinds must be forth¬ 
coming. Of the undoubted hardiness of Brussels 
Sprouts there cannot be any question. It is 
without doubt the most popular and useful 
winter vegetable we have. To crowd such a 
useful and esteemed winter vegetable up amongst 
rows of Potatoes is a great mistake, and I know 
of no other crop which so well repays for good 
culture. The plants after they have finished 
growing should stand up erect, and when this 
is the case, through having a due amount of 
room afforded them, solid sprouts from base to 
summit will reward the grower for his pains. 
This is in marked contrast to crowded-up 
plants, for these are invariably weak-stemmed, 
and the sprouts are loose instead of being solid 
and compact. Of the value of Kales there 
cannot be any doubt, and although these may 
stand rougher treatment, yet they will repay 
for liberal attention. These must be full grown 
plants by the time winter sets in, and then 
whatever weather—for they seem proof against 
all kinds—occurs, may they be relied upon. 
In proportion to the strength of the plants, so 
will secondary sprouts be produced. It is in 
these secondary sprouts wherein lies their 
value, for after the main head has been cut 
out, sprouts which are moro delicate in flavour 
burst out in profusion and keep on until the 
nonth of May is well advanced. The old 
Cottager’s Kale is as useful as any, the 
young sprouts being very delicate in flavour 
and not at all bitter. The Green-curled, Read’s 
Hearting, and Asparagus Kale may all well find a 
lace, tne last being the latest of all. It also 
oes not appear to be very particular as regards 
site, as in my case it was planted in the shade 
of trees and has turned out well, being now 
(the first week of June) still good for use. Of 
other useful vegetables, or rather green kinds, 
I may instance the hardy Coleworts, so well 
known in the London markets, but not seen 
very much in private gardens. Why not, is a 
question, for they have a flavour, and this a 
very palatable one, peculiarly their own. Of 
their undoubted hardiness there cannot be any 
question. By two or at the most three sowings, 
a succession may be obtained if a lengthened 
supply is needed. The first may be made in 
June, the second in the beginning of July, and 
the third with the sowing of the earliest Cab¬ 
bage. Other 

Useful vegetables are Chou de Bnrghley 
and the Winnigstadt Cabbage. Large plantings 
of Savoys are not so very serviceable ; oertainly 
they are very acceptable whilst they are good, 
but not so hardy as the above mentioned kindB. 
Tom Thumb from a sowing in May is always 
very serviceable, and, being of a small size, the 
plants do not succumb so quickly to frost and 
damp, and after being touched with frost they 
are very delicious. Like the Coleworts, 
they may be planted a foot apart on borders 
cleared of early Potatoes. Brocooli I have 
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touched upon in a former article, and grown 
as there suggested serviceable crops may be 
secured. All the above kinds being of a hardy 
nature, there should certainly not be such 
dearths in the early spring as there have been 
in many gardens during the past two seasons. 
It may be probably on account of relying on 
doubtful kinds of Broccoli and also too many 
Savoys. I cannot give any other reason, as if 
the kinds I have mentioned are rationally grown, 
a winter supply of green vegetables should be 
assured. Of the value of late Celery, or, indeed, 
a good main supply, there cannot be any ques¬ 
tion, and if care is taken not to commence 
earthing too early, the stems keep sound and 
good throughout. When Celery decays it is 
through forcing on the growth, through over 
supplies of rank manure, and this with early 
earthing is the main causes of failure, too often 
attributed, but very erroneously, to the action of 
the frost. Certainly frost does play havoc, and 
seriously at times, but the saddle is only too 
often put on the wrong horse. Another useful 
vegetable is Celeriac. Spinach cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with, but the mistake is generally made 
in not making two sowings instead of one, or it 
is even better to have three, the first the latter 
end of July, and which will be fit, and may be 
gathered from early so as not to interfere with 
the winter crop, which should be sown about 
the middle of August, or even a few days later, 
and the third the latter end of September. 
Root crops I need scarcely refer to, as the value 
of Saisafy, Beetroot, &c., is well known. The 
above, it will be seen, is a fairly long list of 


Early Beet. —The ordinary Egyptian or 
Turnip-rooted Beet has long been grown by me 
solelv for early use, the roots becoming coarse 
and badly coloured before storing time arrives. 
The improved form, in addition to being quite 
as soon fit for use and better in quality, or, at 
any rate far more reliable as to colour, also 
keeps better, the roots not growing to such a 
great s ; z 3 as in the case of the old torm. Last 
season my seed of Crimson BUI was not bowd 
till April 20, and I commenced drawing roots 
about the size of tennis balls on June 24. When 
properly cooked these young roots prove of good 
colour, tender, and agreeably flavoured.—E. W. 

4002. — Paraffin oil and water for 
plants. —It is not safe to use this mixture to dip 
plants in, as the oil floats on the surface. It is 
not, however, generally known that paraffin 
mixes much better when first beaten up with 
the same amount of fresh milk, thus making its 
use with the syringe far safer than without this 
mixture. A wineglassful of paraffin, beaten up 
in the same quantity of milk, should be added 
to 4 gallons of hot-water, in which 2 oz. of soft- 
soap has been thoroughly mixed. Having added 
the paraffin and milk, the syringe should be 
brought into requisition to thoroughly mix the 
solution, and, in fact, used sharply between each 
time of syringing the plant, for the purpose of 
keeping the solution well mixed. Managed in 
this way, the paraffin will do no harm to the 
foliage, and it should be used thoroughly, allow¬ 
ing it to run down the stems, where it will 
collect in the “ eyes,” and if used as strongly as 



Autumn 

hardy vegetables which may be produced in the 
open air. Do not forget to sow plenty of Onions 
for spring in August. A good autumn-sown 
variety is illustrated herewith. A, 

4006.— Tomatoes not setting. —You 
have been treating them too generously, thereby 
causing them to make wood instead of setting 
their fruit. Tomatoes require an abundance of 
moisture and food when swelling their fruit; 
but until a bunch or two of fruit is formed it is 
easy to overdo them. Let the soil nearly 
dry out before watering, and then give them 
just enough to moisten the soil through. 
Give all the air possible in the day-time, 
and leave some on at night. This is the 
only way to check overluxuriousness, and throw 
them into bearing. Pinch out the side shoots, 
but let the leaves that come from the stem 
remain.—J. C. B. 

Kidney Bean Smythe’s Hybrid.— 

This did not greatly please me when grown in 
pots ; it proved inferior to the old Syon House, 
in fact. On a warm border it has done better, 
and last season I gathered several good dishes 
of it, commencing July 13. It is of erect 
growth, more wiry than stout, and a very heavy 
cropper. The pods are somewhat small, and 
disappointingly thin to look at, but when cooked 
remarkably tender and delicately flavoured. It 
is certainly quite distinct from any other variety 
I have seen, and its productiveness, coupled 
with the superior quality of the pods when 
cooked, may be sufficient to make it become 
popular. Note that the pods must be kept 
closely gathered, as they quickly become too 
old.—I, 
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sown Onions. 

some recommend might kill the plant. Many 
gardeners injure the tender foliage and buds 
irretrievably by using too strong insecticides. 
It should be borne in mind that it is far better 
to use a weak insecticide twice (at a distance of 
a few days apart), with clean water between, 
than to risk injury to the plant by the too strong 
or too frequent use of paraffin. But when 
springing is done, it should be carried out 
thoroughly. There is a great difference in the 
way the syringe may be used ; a light sprinkling 
from the top is of little service, and the right 
way to ply the syringe is in short, sharp jerks, 
throwing a strong jet of water both on the tops 
of the leaves, and more especially on their under 
surfaces. When syringed with vigour ordinary 
soapy water, used once or twice a week, will 
keep down green-fly, with clean water between 
each application. It is necessary to remember 
that nothing should be allowed to clog the pores 
of the leaves for any length of time, or the 
health of the plant will suffer.—I. L. R. 

Lychnis Haageana —This is a very 
bright flower, and one an amateur should take 
note of. The plant grows about 2 feet in height, 
and produces deep, scarlet flowers, fringed at 
the margin of the petals, and they vary some¬ 
what in shade. It is a good garden plant, 
thriving in even none too favourable spots, but 
requires a little shelter to prolong and retain the 
colour of the bloom. The best position for this 
very handsome Lychnis is one that is light, well 
drained, and warm ; but in too damp spots, 
frosts inflict injury. I have several fine clumps 
of it, and in other gardens have noticed it flower¬ 
ing well. The robust leafage is in rich contrast 
to the large, showy flowers.—Y. C. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon ■ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
(jueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such a* cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very usef ul, and those who reply would do will to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4043.—Show Ferns.—Will someone kinily tell me 
the name of the best eix Show Ferns?— Like to Know. 

4047.— Blinds for conservatories.— What iithe 
best material to usa for an outside blind 10 a large conser¬ 
vatory ?—B. 

4043 —Hawthorn.— Can the common Hawthorn be 
propagate 1 by cutting! now, and if so will someone kindly 
give me all neoeaiary instructions ?—S. Lily. 

4049.—Hardy Azaleas.—I should be glad to have 
hints as to hardy Azaleas for outdoor blooming—soil, treat¬ 
ment, and bast kinds to be selected?— Indica. 

4050 -Shading for a greenhouse — I should be 
glad of a few recipes for greenhouie shade, including one 
made, I believe, with flour aaa basis.—C 08 M 03 . 

4051. — Rhododendrons and Azaleas In 
shrubberies.— When is the proper time to attend to 
these? Mine are much overgrown. Is it all right to cut 
them baok ?—T. S. R. 

4052. —A garden fence.—I should be much obliged 
if anyone would kindly tell ma the best kind of fenoe to 
protect my garden, which is exposed, from the east winds 
and frost?—L ate Frost. 

4053. — Quick growing Ivies —What are the 
quiokest growing Ivies to plaut and the beat time of year 
to plant them, and what particular treatment would most 
encourage their growth? —Ignorance. 

4054. — Packing Peaches and Grapes —Will 
someone kindly tell ma the safest and cheapest way to 

S ack Peaches and Grapes, the same having to travel from 
ornwall to London by rail ?— William Mill. 

4055.—Box-edging.—Would anyone be so kind as to 
tell me the best way of putting down a Box-edging to a 
path? Can I take cuttings from a bush of Box, and how 
should these cuttings be treated, and when taken?— 
Aline. 

4050.— Creeper for a cemented wall, <fcc.— 
What creepers are there besides Ampelopais Veitohl that 
will cling to a cemented wall without being nailed ? Is it 
best to sow Variegated Hop and Canary Creeper in the 
autumn ?— Ignorance. 

4057.— Cucumbers In a greenhouse.—I have in 
my greenhouse, in pots, strong and heiltny Cucumber- 
plants and produoe a lot of fruit, but when very small, 
drop off. Heat 60 degs. to 80 degs. Can any of your 
readers tell me tbe cause ?—A. B. Greenslade. 

4058.— Rose W. A Richardson — I have a plant 
of this Rose that does nothing but grow and will not 
flower. It is in a very healthy oondition. I planted it 
in the spring in a greenhouse where there was a little 
heat. Will anyone kindly tell me how to make it flower ? 
-H. A. L. 

4050.— Lilies and Irises. — I am obliged to 
" J. C. B.” for his answer; but my mind was rather 
directed to growing the bulbs (Lilies and Irises) for the 
London auction rooms, treating the question of marketing 
the flowers as subsidiary. Perhaps “ J. O. B." will kindly 
give me further advice?— Australasian. 

4060.— Marie Louise Violets.— Will anyone kindly 
advise me how to grow Marie Louise Violets for the 
market with profit? What distance ought to be between 
the plants? Also how could I heat common garden frames 
for the Violets? Would ordinary oil-lamps answer the 
purpose in winter ?—8. G. 

4011.— Stachys tuberifera.— I shall be very pleased 
if someone will kindly give me some information regarding 
the culture of this vegetable ? I duly planted the tubers 
in March ; the plants are now about 3 inches or 4 inches 
high. I was told to earth them up like Potatoes ; but I 
presume, considering their size, that only a slight earthing 
up is necessary. What size do the plants ultimately 
attain, and when should the roots be dug up?—A. 8. M. 

1002 .— Walnut-tree dropping its nuts —I have 
a Walnut-tree of considerable size and age, and to all ap¬ 
pearance very healthy, but I am rorry to find that the 
Nuts, about half-size, are dropping in numbers from it. 
Can you tell me the cause of this ? I am informed it has 
done this for several years. It is very olose to a wall and 
in a rather dry situation, and perhaps this may have some 
effect upon it—the soil is good and of considerable depth. 
—A. P. J. 

4063 — Alpine Auriculas —I should be glad to 
know what is tbe beat timeRof year for mulching alpine 
Auriculas, and whether black mud from the bottom of a 
pood would be good for them ? My Auriculae have not 
flowered yet, although they were sown nearly two years 
ago, hut they ore growing liner plante gradually. Also 
what is the best oourse to pursue with bulbs of Spanish 
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Iris to ensure their flowering the seoond year, as they 
seem very unoertain about coming up twioe. Should I 
lift them when the leaves are withered ?— Firrnzb. 

406i.— A plague of cockchafers.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the best means of gettiog rid of a 
plague of cockohafers? There are two or three trees 
(Hornbeams) a few yards from the house, and in the evening 
the Chafers swarm round these and the Virg nian Creeper 
whioh covers part of the house, and thenoe enter by ohim- 
n»ya and windows into the bouse. We have had trees and 
oreeper examined in the early morning, but no chafers 
wire found on them. Would it be pnssin.e to syringe the 
oreeper with anything which would prevent the cock¬ 
chafers coming round the house?—T. R 

4035 —Treatment of a Pancratium.— I shall be 
grateful to be told the proper treatment of Panoratium 
iliyrioum. I planted two floe bulbs last autumn, and one 
is just appearing above the ground. A friend, in whose 
garden they have been long established, has had hers over 
a long time. One that I had tbtee years ago has not com3 
up at all. Should they be planted deep or just below the 
ground? I think mine might be too deep. I have in my 
unheated greenhouse two good Pride of Penshurst Carna¬ 
tions. How should they r>e treated when the bloom is 
over? They have made scarcely a bit of grass.— A Sub 

SCKIBBR. 

4066.— Ivy growing on forest trees.— I have a 
number of forest-trees, Buoh as Oak, Ash, Alder, Biroh, 
on many of whioh Ivy has grown to a considerable 
extent, whilst on others it is only beginning to oreep up 
the stems. Is its growth detrimen *1 to a>l of them, and 
to the Ash in particular, as it seems to me to b9 most 
affeoted by the Ivy ? In many cases it has a nice appear- 
anoe, and 1 hesitate to cut it away from such. Ought I 
with those where it has but recently begun to grow cut it 
off ? Or if it is not detrimental to the trees I mighc allow 
it to go on. Your opini in or that of any of your readers 
will oblige.—J. P. A. 

i'»37.— Preparing ground for Roses.—I wish to 

f riant a bed of Roses, 20 yards long by 4 yards wide, 
n an old neglected garden. Will someone kindly 
advise me as to the preparing of the ground, which 
is very poor? The soil is inolined to be stiff and is 
about 3 feet deep on olay. At the present time there 
are Strawberry plants growing and look well, but no fruit, 
and 6 feet away from the bed is a White Rise-tree in 
splendid growth and oovered with bloom (probably the 
late tenant looked after this). The aspeot is looking east 
and in front of my cottage. Would turning it over and 
mixing well with manure, or marl—or say dig out the top 
soil and mix up the subsoil with old mortar rubbish, and 
then put on the top soil —be of any servioe ? I shall be 
thankful for any advioe on above subject?— Novicb. 

4063.— A Vine question.—I wish to ask a very 
important question about two lots of Vines. I have three 
Black Hamburgh and three Yellow Muscats, and both of 
them have plenty of fruit on them, and have looked most 
beautiful up to a few days ago, and now the berries 
shrivel up in a few minutes. It is heartrending to see 
it, and I only took to them last March. I was told 
that the border fresh done last autumn, and now they 
tell me that the berries have come off for three years. I 
think they must be bad at the roots. Would it be better 
f» pull them out and put new ones in. or not? I must 
further state (from the man that was here lost year) they 
hod red spider on them, but it is not on them this, and I 
painted the house mystlf before the Vines broke. A note 
on this matter will be very acceptable to me and others.— 
A Constant Bbadbr, Sale. 

4039.— Management of an orchard.— I shall 
be glad ir someone would tell me what is the best to 
be done with an orchard of rather more than 6 acres I 
have in South Gloucestershire, not far from Bath. The 
trees are 27 feet apart eaoh way. They are about 
6 inches in diameter, have a clear stem of about 9 feet, 
and there is a very great deal of unoccupied space between 
them. The soil so far as I have dug down, about 3 feet, 
consists of about one-third loam, rather more than one 
third sandy loam, and the lower stratum sandy yellow 
olay. The aspect is sloping due south, sheltered on the 
north by the rise of the hill, and on east and west by large 
trees. What I desire to know is what is the best way to 
utilise the unoccupied ground under, and between the 
trees so that I may make more of the ground than just the 
yearly orchard rent I get. Whether pyramid espalier 
fruit-trees, or bush-fruit, or vegetables, and if so, what 
sorts and best positions to plant?—A ristos. 

4070. — Preparing ground for planting a 
hedge and Poplars.—Will someone advise me how to 
prooeed with above ? Having purchased a cottage with gar¬ 
den and some ground, whioh formerly was an old bridle¬ 
path and bye-road, 60 yards long by 8 yards wide, adjoin¬ 
ing, I have built a rough stone wall to the height of the 
ground from the bottom of ditch, and on this ground 
I wish to plant a hedge for about 30 yards. The ground 
is in the poorest ooodition, having run wild for years 
growing in abundanoe Bluebells, Perns, and Blackberry- 
bushes on the part adjoining ditch, and the road being full 
of Couoh Grass-sods. As the wall will be a protection 
from oattle, I thought to plant a Privet-hedge or some 
other shrub that would grow quiokly. 1 oould mix the 
ground or sods with marie or rotten manure to improve 
it. I have wired off with barbed wire and netting the 
other 3) yards, and one side I wished to plant a few tall- 
growing Poplars, which would break the south-east winds, 
and on the other side I wished to plant a few Rhododen¬ 
drons. I oould out plenty of old sods to chop up and ml« 
with either marl, manure, or lime-rubbish to plant in.— 
Novicb. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invUed to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

4071-— Plelones (Tar ).—Ido not like to venture upon 
naming varieties from sketches, and I might make a 
mistake. You had better by far wait until they flower, 
when I should have muoh pleasure in naming them from a 
flower of eaoh being sent.—M. B. 

4072.— Oncldlum curtain (Tory —This and the 
flowers you sand under the name of O. Gardnerianum are 
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both different forms of O. ourtum, a very beautiful kind. 
These, with O. pratextum and O. Gardnerianum, are 
apparently nearly allied, and they are often mistaken for 
each other. Each also differs muoh in Its markings. Your 
two flowers appear to be a gool ordinary form of O. curtum. 
—M. B. 

4073.— Amatun gnta (G. Cross).— I am asked what 
fruit produces this preserve, whioh oomes from South 
Afr ca? I remember some years ago having a bag of seeds 
given ms to sow, and a box containing some preserve made 
from the fruit, which I at that time thought was very 
good. The plant is a member of the Dogbane family, 
and is known by the name of Arduina. Several species 
aooear to yield a fruit, A. graadifl >ra being known as the 
Natal Plum.—J. J. 

4'>74.—LiSella elegans (T. Johnstone).— The flower 
you send me under this name is nothing but a very poor 
form of Cattleya intermedia, which you oan prove for 
yourself by examining the pollen masses, when you will 
find but four. You might set this plant on one side for 
cutting flowers. I do not reoommend this out of any 
disrespect; but I know if certain plants oan be left 
for this purpose it saves many a fine flower one is anxious 
to preserve.—M. B. 

4076. —Oattieya Mossiee.— Jean sends me a flower 
of this old favourite, asking me if it is a good form. Now 
really, to speak (or write) truthfully, I must say it is about 
the worst form of the plant whioh I have ever seen, and I 
have seen many. I would advise “ Jean ” to put the plant 
on the fire and not to be troubled with such a bad variety 
any longer. A fair variety does not require a whit more 
care, and it gives infinitely more pleasure. When you buy 
ask if the plant has flowered, and what sort of a variety it 
is; you then have a guarantee.—M. B. 

4976 —Oncldlum Leopoldlanum.— J. c. B E. 
asks me what this kind is lifts ? Well, now this is one of 
the few Orchids which are in cultivation of which I have no 
knowledge, and, therefore, I oannot enlighten m/enquirirg 
friend I only Know it is a plant that has been introduced 
by M. Linden, of Brussels, who has dedicated it to the King 
of the Belgians ; therefore, I should imagine it to be a good 
thing. Perhaps some of my readers have the plant either 
in flower or j ist coming into bloom, and if so a flower 
would be highly appreciated by— Matt. Bramble. 

4077. —Lsella Pllcheriaua (Ckas. West).— You 
have evidently been misinformed respecting this plant. It 
is not a cross between Lselia orispa and Laalfa elegans ; the 
last-named plant is quite innooentof any complicity in the 
cross ; but i > is one of the crosses made by my good old 
friend, Mr. Dominy, between L orispa and L. Pers , and 
it is dedicated to Mr Pilober, who had oharge of Mr. 
Ruoker’e Orchids to the last. I think, however, that the 
plant is very rare. You oertainly would not piok it up 
for a few shillings. A plant having this name you may 
have got, but it oertainly is not La»Ua Pilchsrlam.—M. B 

4078. —Oncldlum sessile (C. Jessop) —This ie the 
name of the flower you send, and in spite of what you say 
I oannot help asserting that it is a very beautiful species 
It used to be very rare, and now, although not commonly 
seen, it has yet been imported in some numbers. Its 
flowers are of considerable size, in those before me just 
under 2 inohes across; the sepals and petals are bngbt 
canary-yellow, with br ght brown dots, and these give rt*e 
to the specific name. The lip being of the sameoluur, 
dotted with reddish-brown. It first flowered in this 
oountry upwards of forty years ago.— M. B. 

4079. — Iiagsrstrosmlas.— Q. Robinson asks if thees 
plants are leally beautiful plants. I oan only assure him 
that he cannot have beard their beauties overrated, for 
they oertainly may be said to be amongst the most lovely 
flowering plants that I koow. They belong to the family 
of Loose-strifes, and are species of L. indicia ; they thrive 
and flower well in the open border in the south-western 
counties. They should be grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam, made sandy. They should be potted (irmly and 
watered freely. In the winter season they should be 
rested bv keeping them fairly dry, but the wood should 
not be allowed to shrivel.—J. J. 

4080. — Oattieya Intermedia {Tor).— The flower 
sent represents an exoellent variety of this pretty plant, 
and it is one whioh I am very fond of. If you oannot keep 
it moist enough on the block, bind a little Sphagnum upon 
it. I do not see why you should be oompelled to take it 
off the wood. I should not do it, but endeavour as long 
as I oould to keep it alive upon it. You will have more 
trouble in keeping it supplied with the necessary moisture, 
but then you will have the advantage of growing it in its 
natural condition If you wish to pot it, in the spring is 
the best time to do so, taking advantage of the time before 
it starts into growth of either root or shoot.—M. B. 

4981.— Th© Papaw-tree {C. Jenkins).—' This, my 
enquirer says, is said to be a native of the Eas; Indies, in 
whioh I must differ from him, for I think it is now 
admitted to be a native of South Amerioa. But the Papaw 
(Carica papaya) is cultivated in most tropical countries, so 
that its exact native plaoe is somewhat obscure. It is 
said to have the property of making fresh killed meat 
qaiokly tender, simply by haaging it up amongst the 
leaves, and the ripe fruit given to old poultry and pigs 
renders their flesh tender. But I think the ladies appreciate 
it the most, for they use its juice for the removal of 
freckles from the faoe.—J. J. 

4082.-Sophronitls grandiflora {Tar).- Yes, I 
have noticed all the three forms chat you sketch, and I 
hope you will not be disappointed with No. 8 ; but this 
one I have observed produoe small and poor flowers ; but 
No. 2 of your illustrations I have seen produoe very 
fine flowers—indeed, the finest form of this speoies 
whioh has ever been seen, I think, was from a bulb 
of this description. The No. 11 have never seen to yield 
but poor blooms. The price paid for it, however, was by 
no meats excessive, but the sale prices for the others were 
simply absurd. You do not deserve to get a good variety 
from either, and that is my oandid opinion. I am glad 
you are making the home of the late Captain Marryatt 
famous. His mother used to have a fine collection of 
plants there In her day; but perhaps you do not remember 
it?—M. B. 

4"83.— 1 The Turk’s O&p Cactus, (Melocactus 
communis) (Henry Mansell).— These, I should think, 
are the plants whioh you have reoently received from the 
West Indies. I have often received them ns large ae you 


name, and Uke yourself, failed to save even a single one 
of them. Long before t reive months was over the plaoe 
that knew them onoe knew them no more for ever, b jeaure 
they decayed just in the same manner you desoribe yours 
to be doing. This set me to thinking—what oould be the 
oause of it? And I oame to the conclusion that it was quite 
a mistake these larga plants, whioh in all probability wera 
near their full size, and these, perhaps, in oonsequeaoe of 
their size, received more daxuga in the transit than would 
be the case with smaller plants. So I got a box of plants, 
6 inches and 9 inohes hgh, sent home, and these came 
home under the captain’s charge, and the plants cams to 
hand in sound con ition. They were poctal in old mortar 
rubbish and a little loam, treated like other Cacti from 
warm regions, and they grew and increased in size beauti¬ 
fully. —J. J. 

4084.—Cftlanth.es.—C. B. C. says bis plants of these 
are now growing well, and he thiaks taty would like a 
shift now. Might he give it them? Tney are in large 
60’s now, three bulbs in a pot. and they are now about 
half grown. Yes, certainly, shift them into a small 8: sis \ 
using piat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, with a little shaip 
sand mixed with it. You may keep them in the warmui 
of tbe ex>ve, with a nice moist heat, and do not allow 
them to want for water to their roots during the growing 
season. No, I should not advise you to use manure of any 
sore to them. I do not like it. I have seen many oolleotions 
to whioh liquid-manure had been given die quite oat after 
a few years. Tbey beoame attacked by a black spot whioh 
affected the bulbs first; afterwards increased with the 
growth, and eventually spread over tbe young bulbs, 
finished them off and causing death and destruction to 
the whole lot. If you have not begun to give your plants 
any Ji {iid, do n jt give th .-m any, and if you have given 
tneui some, I advise you to stop it at once.—M. B. 

4)35.—Blight on a Pear-tree {The Rev. H. I. 
Raiolinson and F. Barchard).— Your Pear-trees are 
attaofted by the grubs of the Pear Saw-fly (Selaadria oeraei), 
whioh eat the aurfaces only of the leaves, the veins 
remaining untouohed. When these grubs are fully fed, 
they ohange their skin3, and having got rid of tbe dark- 
brown glutinous covering, appear as bright-yellow grubs. 
Tney now leave their old quarters on the leaves, and, 
reaching the ground, bury themselves and beoome 
oh-y sail dee within a dark papery oocoon, two inohes or so 
below the surface. In this condition they pass the winter, 
the Saw-flies emerging in the spring. Jf everyone in a 
certain district would remove the earth in the winter from 
trees which have been attacked to the depth of 3 inohes, 
and burn or bury it, this pest might be almost stamped 
out. as regards means of destroying the grubs when on the 
trees, dusting the leaves with well powdered quiok-Iime, 
or gas-lime, or syringing with 71b. of soft soap, the exoraot 
from 6!b. of tj laseia-ohips, or 2lb of Tobacco, and 
100 gallons of water, are the best.— G. S. S. 


NABOBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

«*« Any communications respect ii g plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompai y the parcel, which 
should be addressed to me Editor •/ Gardening 1llus> 
tratbd, 57, Southampton-ttrect, Stn ni, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Millbrook, eo. Kildare.— 

Fraxinus pannosus.- Subscriber. —Cattleya MoeeUs, 

good in size, but deficient, in cjiour- C. Hcbden—l, 

Plantago coronopm; 2, Valeriana dioica; 3, Parietaria 

officinalis; 4, Potentilia reptaos.- C. Dyamond.— 1, 

Epidendrum radicans; 2, Cattleya Forbeai; 3, Odonfeo- 

glossum luteo purpureum.- G. Ellis.— 1, Lyoaete 

Harrisoniae; 2, Catueya Mossias ; 3, Leli& purpurata; 4, 
Onoidium flexuosum; 5, Vanda tricolor Tusigne.— C. 
Felt.— 1, Athyrium Filix foomina glomerata; 2, Laetrea 
Filtx-mas grandioeps; 3, Polystiohum angulare divisi- 
loburn cristatum ; 4, Soolopendrium vulgare ramo-orista* 
turn; 5, Lasirea dilitata grandioeps; 6, Athyrium Filix* 

fmimoa acrooladon.- J. Marchant. — 1, CatUeya 

Sanderiana; 2, Lelia Russellian a; 3, Epidendrum vitel- 
linum majus; 4, Odontogloesum luteo-purpureum radi- 

atum.- G.Bcrric.— 1, Euphorbia Heliosoopia; 2, Poly- 

pogon monspeliensls; 3, Allium triquetrum ; 4, Seneato 

Jaoobea.- Charles Watson. —Venus' Looking-glass 

(Specularia speculum).- Mrs. Prince. —Specimens not 

numbered, so we cannot name tnem. A. M. €.— Ita¬ 
lic ir urn adiantifolium — Antoinette.— We oannot name 

garden varieties of Roses.- M. H.—Ws cannot name 

Roses.- E. Daw. —Impossible to name from suoh dried. 

up specimens.- J. Relegate.—1, Acer Negundo riega- 

tum. 2, Weigela rosea. 3, Veronica Traversi (probably). 
Send again. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad \f readers would remember that we 
do not answer oueries by post, and that toe cannot under - 
take to for ward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Anxious.— Yes, an index to Gardening is published 
annually, prioe Id., and it oan be obtained from this office 

- Andrew Maze, Belfast.— Mr. A. Piper, High street, 

Uokfleld, Sussex. 


_ "Gardening Illustrated ’ 

Price 6d.; post free, id. 


Monthly Parts,— 

k 

"The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates art best preserved, and it is most suitabhfor 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, Is. 6 d.; post free. Is. 9d. Complete set of volumes of 
Th* Garden Aom its commencement to end of 1392, forty- 
two vole., price, cloth, A30 12s. 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—TMs 

journal ie published <n neatly bound Monthly Parte, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue ef the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 d .; poet free, id. 

Harc^^^owera”—Giving descriptions of 


_ hundred of the most ornamental epeeiie, 

with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. FVUsMl 
Popui Edition, 1$ postfrss. Is. id. 

London: 97, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Original from 
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Roses, budding .. .. 260 
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for.960 

Roses, Tea, own-rooted 960 
Salads, winter .. ..958 

Shrubs, choice .. ..363 

Skimmias, the .. .. 361 

Stachys tuberifera .. 359 


Stove .353 
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ing.268 
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the.356 

Vegetable garden .. 356 

Vegetable Marrows .. 958 
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Viol ts. Marie Lou’so .. 961 
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ing.256 

Window gardening .. 256 
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CHINA ASTERS. 

It not unfrequently happens that these Asters, 
ere they can become well established, are badly 
infested with aphis. The leaves then become 
atnnted, and the side shoots, whioh at onoe 
break up prematurely, are never capped with 
fine blooms. Generally this season so far, and 
in spite of the earlier drought, Asters are very 
good, and wo may look for a full bloom in dne 
course. It is difficult when Asters beoome 
blighted to dislodge the insects, because they 
usually favour the undersides of the leaves. 
Perhaps the best plan is to water liberally with 
soapy liquid in such a way that much of the 
water will splash np nnder the leafage and 
render it obnoxious to the aphis. If this be 
done at night and a good dressing of soot added 
it will prove very efficacious. The soot should, 
however, be partially washed off by sprinkling 
with clean water next morning ere the hot sun 
scorches the foliage ; these waterings thus serve 
a double purpose, as whilst checking the fly they 
also help to manure and stimulate the plants, so 
that very soon new roots are formed. 8tout 
growth ensues, and a wonderful change is 
presented. It is not at all satisfactory to sow 
Asters where they are to bloom, not only because 
owing to onr late, cold springs germination must 
be both late and uneven, bat also, unless trans¬ 
planted, too thick to be of any use. Aster seed, 
if of a good strain, is also too expensive to be 
sown in any offhand fashion; hence the rule 
invariably followed of raising the seedling plants 
in boxes or pans or in frames, of course, nnder 
;lass, is at once the wisest and most economical. 

can remember the time when in a large 
nursery in the south of England it was the rule 
to raise the tender annnals on long hotbeds 
covered with soil, and which were protected 
from the weather by hoops of Ash or Hazel, and 
covered with mats. That was the practice some 
50 years ago when glam was not so cheap and 
frames not so plentiful as now. In the area of 
a frame some 8 feet by 6 feet it is possible either 
in shallow boxes or by sowing the seed in shallow 
drills in a soil bed, that is, near to the glass, to 
raise plenty of stout plants. There is, perhaps, 
no better way, because plenty of air oan be 
afforded as desired. 

Drills may be seven inches apart, and the 
seed should not be sown thickly, as if such be 
the case the end of the grower will be largely 
defeated by producing an excessive quantity of 
weak plants rather than fewor stout sturdy 
plants. The same rule applies to raising Asters 
in pans or boxes. Onoe the plants are 3 inches 
in neight they need immediate transplanting 
into other frames or where they oan have shelter 
from cold winds and frosts. The soil should be 
specially prepared with plenty of short manure 
or leaf soil to promote abundant root growth, 
and some shading can be given if required on til 
the plante have become established. Even in 
preparing for this first transplanting it is poor 
policy to pull the plants bodily from the seed- 
bed or pans to the manifest injury of the roots. 
The beat oouree, as in all similar cases of 
•sidling plants, is to employ a small hand* 
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fork to assist the roots coming np freely and 
without injury. When so mnch trouble is 
taken the plants are far less likely to be 
attacked with aphis than when roughly used. 
If then dibbled oat carefully at some 3 inches 
apart all over the frame in prepared ground, 
they will soon form strong plants. If seed be 
sown early in April, even in a cold frame, for 
bottom-heat is rarely needed for good Aster seed, 
the seedlings will bo ready to dibble out in five 
weeks, ana again may be finally transplanted 
where to bloom early in Jane, being then very 
strong, sturdy, and well-rooted. Each plant 
lifted with a trowel will have a good clump of 
roots and soil attached, and planted also with a 
trowel will, if well watered—that is, if the 
weather he dry—hardly suffer at all, and, 
making good growth all the summer, carry in 
the early antnmn fine heads of flowers. In the 
case of growers of thousands of plants, either for 
market sale or seed-production, it is the rule to 
transplant onoe only, that is, from the seed- 
boxes or frames direct into the open ground. 
Where that coarse is perforce followed, it is 
best to sow seed thinly in shallow boxes, getting 
it to germinate quickly in frames ; then as soon 
as the plants are well in rough leaf, leaving 
them folly exposed to light and air exoept at 
night, so that the plants in no way beoome 
drawn and are rendered hard and wiry. These 
plante have to be put out when comparatively 
small, and, of coarse, presenting an easy prey 
to slugs ; therefore, the harder the stems before 
being exposed to that danger the less likely 
are they to be attacked. If, however, after 
being well watered in, a dusting of soot be 
given some two or three times during a fort¬ 
night, very few indeed will fall a prey either 
to sings or aphis. Onoe well established in the 
open ground, Asters can take good care of them¬ 
selves and in dne time give a superb show of 
bloom. Truly beautiful indeed are the colours 
to be found in the various sections. We may, 
if we want variety, have a dozen diverse sections, 
and a dozen of diverse colours or markings in 
each. Growers for ordinary garden delation 
like plenty of variety ; growers for market like 
a few striking colours, such as white, bine, 
purple, carmine, red, and crimson. Of this last 
hue, some sections give most brilliant shades, 
and masse* of them growing in the broad sun¬ 
light are indeed beautiful. The crown or edged 
flowers are pretty, but not so constant or, on the 
whole, so useful as are the self flowers. 8triped 
flowers also are more or leas pretty, the white 
and bine and red and white of the Victoria and 
Pasony-flowered sections perhaps being the 
most effective. These two sections give the best 
flowersfor exhibition, the dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
dwarf Victoria, and the Bouquet the best for 
market work, lifting the plants and clumping 
them into pots for sale. Tne Mignon is the Best 
section for cutting from. Those who like 
quilled Asters will find them easy to grow,, but 
tne flat-petallsd forms are on the whole showier 
and more effective. A. 

Marigold Orange King —A fine variety 
of the ootnmon Marigold is named Orange King. 
The flower is of very large size, the boldest I 
have ever seen, and the colour is intense orange. I 


It ia a bright and handsome variety, and 
although verylarge ia in no way excessively coarse, 
as many big things. The Marigolds are so easily 
grown that the variety Orange King may be 
tried. In a group its large handsome flowers 
tell well.—V. C. 
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FLOWERS FOR DUSTY GARDENS. 
Only those who are fond of flowers and are 
similarly situated can understand the difficul¬ 
ties ana annoyances that have to be endured by 
those who have gardens in front of their houses 
close to a dusty road on which there is much 
vehicular traffic. Three years ago my advice 
was sought in this matter, since which I have 
been experimenting with a view to find out what 
are the moat suitable flowers to grow in such 
gardens, and I find that those with a pendent 
habit give the most satisfaction. Fncnsias, I 
should say, head the list, and next to these the 
drooping forms of the Tuberous Begonias. 
These two subjects may be called almost dust- 
proof, as not much of it finds its way into the 
centre of the flowers, and, what is equally as 
important, the dust is more easily washed off 
without injuring the blossoms. Abutilons do 
fairly well, and the same may be said of the 
Dwarf Nasturtium. Amongst hardy flowers 
the old-fashioned Columbine, Pentstemons, and 
Antirrhinum are fairly satisfactory. I may 
also include the Tufted Pansies, not be- 
oause the dost does not lodge on the foliage 
end flowers, but because the blossoms 
are not injured when it is washed off, which it 
can be through a fine rose watering-pot. Plants 
with narrow leaves and small flowers are cer¬ 
tainly the moat suitable for dusty gardens. 
Roses are, I think, the most unsatisfactory of 
any, especially those with cup-shaped blooms, 
ana doable Pelargoniums do better than single 
ones. I should mention Bweet Peas as being 
serviceable, because the dust can be removed by 
gentle syringing with water without damaging 
the flowers. Taken altogether I do not know of 
a garden in any other position so unsatisfactory 
as those to which I refer. I fancy there most 
be many readers of Gardening who could help 
each other by sending the names to the Editor 
of any flowers they have found to be suitable 
for such gardens as I have alluded to. 

_ J. C. C. 

SHADING PLANTS DURING DROUGHT 4 . 
The prolonged drought is beginning to tell its 
tale with all sorts of plants, although some, by 
their strong or deep-rooting nature, withstand it 
better than others ; but all will need extra care 
to guard against injury, or the probabilities are 
that many valuable plants will be lost, and 
others greatly crippled. Amongst those that 
show signs of distress with me are the Prim¬ 
roses, Polyanthus, Daisies, and other spring- 
flowering plants which have completed their 
growth ana are about to rest for awhile; but it 
must be remembered that they are not able to 
defy drought like the Cactus or Agaves, and if 
allowed to go fully exposed to the burning sun 
and arid drought will probably succumb, and I 
find that a slight shading helps them greatly— 
in fact, far more than copious supplies of water, 
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for if a covering of long Gran is shaken over the 
beds before the soil gets very dry, one good soak¬ 
ing will last for a long time, violets are moisture- 
loving plants, but as they are making their 
growth now, they cannot be shaded in the same 
way ; but I always plant between rows of fruit- 
trees, where they get partial shade. They must 
be kept well watered at the roots, and a good 
dash with the garden-engine in the evening will 
greatly help to keep red-spider at bay. Plants 
in pots, especially Azaleas, Camellias, &c , when 
placed out-of-doors, need shade from the direct 
rays of the sun. A good place is where they get 
shade from 10 a.m. to 3 p m., as the sun’s rays 
will do them good at other portions of the day ; 
but in such seasons as the present, when we are 
getting a double share of sunshine, great care is 
needed to guard such plants against full 
exposure, as, however good sunshine may be 
for many plants, there are many that cannot 
withstand its full force without injury. 

_ . J. G. H. 

Conservatory 
Many plants whioh have been brought on in the stove 
will no v do In the conservatory. Gloxinias will make 
oharmin* groups mixed with Maidenhair and other light 
fojiaged Ferns. Specimen Bougainvilleas may have pro¬ 
minent positions, and Oaladiams will last in beauty of 
leafage a long time if kept a little close and shady. Groups 
of Ooleuse*, mixed with Ferns, may also be employed to 
give variety. Lillee, aifa’ium and others, now throwing up 
flower-stems should oooupy a light position to prevent 
being drawn up weakly. Insects have a preference for the 
(dusters of flower-buds whioh are now in oourte of forma¬ 
tion, and must be kept down by dusting with Tobacoo- 
powder or by washing or dipping insecticides sufficiently 
strong to kill the insects, but not strong enough to injure 
the tender growth. Winter-flowering plants growing in 
the border, such as Abutilons, may be out book to get a 
new growth for winter flowering. Should mildew appear 
on the Tea or Noisette Roses planted out, dust the first 
affeoted spots with sulphur; but, as a rule, mildew will 
not give muoh trouble under glass at this season unless the 
Rose roots are too dry, and this should be seen to. lodeed, 
all specimen plants growing in the borders will require 
more than the usual supply of moisture in the present 
season. The la*b of the hard-wooded plants shou'd have 
their growth sufficiently ventured to bear exposing out¬ 
side fl the removal is well-timed. Piok a dull day, if 
possible, to take them outside, or cite stand them in a 
shady spot for a time till the foliage hardens a bit. 
Specimen Plumbagos, both the lilac and white, will be 
very useful now, though the flowers are hardly lasting 
enough for cutting Abetta floribunda is rather a pretty 
plant for bloomiog in summer. It belongs to the neglected 
olaes of old-fashioned plants. The Brugmansias are striking 
plants, and either planted out or in large pots will require« 
good deal of nourishment In the shape of water and liquid- 
manure. These are useful plants when grown in tubs for 
standing outside in assooiaf ion with Agspanthusce, Oranges, 
Myrtles, 4a Out down Pelargoniums and put in the 
cuttings. They will strike anywhere now. Surplus 
Fuahstas may be planted out. Outside plants are the best 
to get cuttings from In autumn for early blooming in —>«ii 
P°*s. Pelargoniums for winter blooming should 

have their final shut If over-potted the plants will not 
get the growth ripened sufficiently before the short days 
A good eizsi-'pcoimen may be had large enough 
for winter bloom in a 6-moh pot, ana many of ours will be 
in 5-Inch pots, as these pots are mors tu.table for pladng 
on the shelves near the glass. ^ * 

Stove. 

i !%« VMl p u ®, v »ri« t ' 1 «a of tropical Asparagus are oharm- 
lng things to plant out In the stove wherever there Is room 
for freedom of growth -the fronds are so nice for cutting 
for table decoration and other purposes where elegant 
greenery is required. Young plants should be grown on 
in poke, shitted into those of larger else as more root- 
space is required. They are easily raised from good seeds, 
but seeds are soaroe. Propagation by division is rather a 
!* ow .P r />P®« one only has a few plants to deal with 
It will be better if those foliage plants, such as Crotons and 
Draomna*, which require a strong light to colour the 
foliage, could be moved to a small house where less shade 
is used. The syringe must be used freely to keep down 
thripj and other Insects, but soft water alone should be 
used. Hud water will leave a deposit of lime on the 
foliage that would s—” - 


if healthy and well grown, oan be usefully employed. 
There is an endless variety in Ferns, but the number that 
will bear the rough usage of the decorator is limited. If 


I to sprinkle the surface 


£ 


diately. 

Hard-wooded Plants In the Open-air. 

These should be arranged on beds of coal-ashes, with 
paths between, at suitable Intervals to give tree acoess for 
the purpose of watering 4o. Camellias will be better in 
the shads, as their hard, shining leaves are so easily 
injured by hot sunshine, or otherwise damaged. It is not 
oustomary to pot hard-wooded plants so late as this, but 
if there are any plants in a pet-bound oondition, on the 
principle of choosing the least of two evils, I should repot 
now, pressing the soil in with the potting-stiok as firmly 
as possible. Plants in the open-air often require more 
water than they do under glass, especially at first, and 
oonstant vigilance must be used that nothing suffers for 
want of water. Every pot must be tapped with the 
knuckles to Insure its proper oondition beiog ascertained. 
In very hot weather it Is beneficial 
of the ash-bed every evening. 

Frames. 

Theee will chiefly be oooupied now with young stuff 
ooming on from the produotion of winter bloom. A little 
air will be useful now to harden and oheok luxuriant 
growth. Seedling Begonias whioh have been raised this 
rear m«y be planted out. The early raised plants will be 
In blossom, and even the Utest plants will maks more 
growth if planted out in a bed of good toil than in pots. 
These small tubers will, of course, be lifted and paoked 
away in boxes of sand for the winter. Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and Cinerarias are growing freely now, and will 
require shifting into 6-inoh pots. 

Window Gardening. 

Among flowering plants will be Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, 
Double Petunias, Musk, Tuberous BegonUa, and Zsnal 
Geraniums All these may be improved by weak stimu- 
lan's. Tne well supported plant looks sounder, better, 
and happier than tboje whioh are given the help beyond 
what is contained in the soil and water, as obtained in a 
state of Nature. Do not keep any plant) in the room 
whioh are not effective, as they will recover tone sooner 
outside. Cuttings will strike even in a shady window, or 
even outside, if plaoed in a shady position. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Now that rain has fallen in sufficient, quantities to make 
some Impression on the thirsty ground, budding of Roses 
and layering of Carnations must be no longer delayed. 
Unless Carnations oan be layered early enough to have 
strong plants ready to pull out early in October, they do 
not get that grasp of the soil which will enable them to 
resist successfully the lifting power of the frosts of early 
winter. Unless (could get Carnations planted in the beds 
early in October, I should pot them and keep in aoool 
frame or cool house all winter, and plant out in March. I 
am aonvinoed that this is better than late autumn or win¬ 
ter planting. There is yet time to sow annuals for spring 
blooming. Moot of the hardiest annuals may be sown, if 
desired, inoluding Iceland and other Poppies; but for bed- 
din? purposes something compact in growth is required, 
and in this respect Silene oompaota, Baponaria oalabri ca , 
Limnanthee Douglaal, My osotis diesitiflora, and Clarkia pul- 
otoella alba, are reliable. Priok out Wallflowers and any 
other biennials or perennials large enough to handle. 
There is always tying to do among Dahlias, Holly hooks, 
Phloxes, and other late-growing things. Delphiniums have 
been wonderfully good, and have stood the drought well. 
Alstromerias are also good dry weather plants where well 
established and deep enough in the ground. The dry 
warmth of the season seems to have suited the Tulip-trees; 
several fine specimens which have come under my notice 
lately have been beautifully in blossom quite a month 
earlier than usual. The Tulip-tree should have a plaoe on 
every lawn, where there is room to plant a tree that will 
grow 70 feet high. Bedding plants are growing freely 
now, and will need a good deal of attention. 


Fruit Garden. 

The land intended for Strawberries sbonld be made as 
good as it oan be by deep culture and fairly liberal manur¬ 
ing. It is a good plan to trenoh up a pieoe of land in 
winter for early Potatoes. Manure it well, as early Pota¬ 
toes are not likely to be diseased ; and when the Potatoes 
are lifted give a dressing of soot and superphosphate; fork 
it In lightly, and plant the Strawberries. Have the plants 
as strong as possible, and take a-good orop first year. 
Tbit is quite feasible if the early runners ars secured, and 
either layered in pots or on mounds of rich soil plaoed 
among the plants for the purpose. Red-spider will be 
busy, both under glass and also outside, where the water 
supply has been too limited. Watering is heavy work, but 

iIIaot* tw *». - - „ - - -- --—.-i It is such a pleasure to be able to point to clean, healthy, 

* a ii.!? 01 ***• • fl «oW' r «oess of the plants for well-cropped trees in a season like the present, and badly- 

_ mor . e ventilation may be given to | nourished! rule- trees and plants are a standing reproach to 

those in charge. This is what makes a good man feel so 
unoomfortable when his hands are tied for want of meant. 
If the young shoots or the fruits on Peach-trees still seem 
crowded, remove the surplus at onoe. It is the worst pos¬ 
sible treatment to leave too many; this has ruined more 
trees than either frost or insects. Young trees on walls 
making very strong growth should be stopped to induce 
eyes to break lower dowD, and the best of these lateral 
growths may be laid in. It is a waste of time to let the 
strong growths whioh young trees often produoe grow out 
their full length unstopped, as they will have to be 
shortened baok oonriderably to get the bottom furnished. 
Leave a little air on vineries and Psaoh-honsss all night 


tne stove daring the next two months or so, and a little 
less moisture used inside. This will tend to the 
maturing of growth, and fit everything to piss through 
the short days of winter. Orchids which have completed 
their growth will he all the better for a little more au and 
less moisture. Aohimenes and Gloxinias may b« moved to 
I hs conservatory with any other plant in bloom which oan 
be spared. 

Ferns under Glass. 

If the fronds are required for outting give as muoh light 
as is consistent with plenty of green colour in the fronds. 
« th ? *■ unshaded, or not shaded suffldentiy, the 
fronds will be of too dark a green. We want to hit the 
happy mean of producing dark green fronds with suffi¬ 
cient subetanoe to remain firm in a out state. Young 
plants whioh era in 60 s or 3§-inoh pots, and whioh arc 
moved at onoe into 5-inoh, will be useful for winter 
decoration. Ferns of all sisss ars requiring the room and 
table decoration nowadays. Even plants In thumb-pots, 

• <n soldo* northerndistricts the operations referred 
to under Garden Work* may be done from ten days to 
a fortn%ght later than is here indicated with equally good 
result*. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

There an some things whioh must be sown or planted, 
no matter what may be the oondition of the weather. If 
sufficient Cabbages ars not sown, get the seeds in as onoe. 
having first well soaked the bed with water the right pre¬ 
vious. The only kinds sultahle for sowing now. are the 
earliest, of whioh a good selected stock of Ellam’s Early is 
very good. Endive, both the green curled and the Bata¬ 
vian, will oome all right now. EJvery bit of vacant land 
should be dropped as soon after the preoeding atopk is 


cleared oil as possible. There are many tilings whioh 
ought to be sown or planted within the next month. Sow 
Brown Cos Lettuce. Spinach of the prickly variety sow 
now; a few of the plsnte may bolt, but for the most part, 
if the land Is in good hsart, as regards depth and manuring 
tbe orop will stand. Lift early Potatoes, and prepare the 
land for other crops, such as Turnips, Leeks, Cauliflowers, 
Ao. Get out a good patch of Veitoh’s Self-proteotin? 
Autumn Brooooli; it will prove Invaluable towards Christ¬ 
mas. See that there is an abundance of Brussels Sprouts 
to oome on for suoceaeim. Trim off tbe leaves from Cab¬ 
bage stems where the Cabbages have been out; eeveral 
good hearts will spring from t he stems. The rows of 
early White or Red Celery may be blanched by wrapping 
folds of paper round them, first tying up the leaves. Any 
kind of paper will do, so that tbe light is exoluded. 
Watering can be continued af ar the paper is on. Qive 
ample support to Tomatoes, both outside and under glass. 
Stop all leaden on the outside plants by the end of the 
month. E. Hobdat. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

If the showery weather we have been having for the last 
two or three days continues, tilings will grow more in a 
week than they did in a month previously. No amountof 
watering has the same effect as the natural moisture that 
falls from the olouds, and it is ourious to notice bow 
quickly even plants under glass respond to the effects of a 
rainy day or two at this season, for no matter how freely 
watered and syringed, they never move as they do whsn 
the outside air is heavily charged with moisture. In the 
outdoor garden slugs, of whioh 1 have seen little or nothing 
for months past, will soon be putting in aa appearanpe 
again, and steps must bs taken to oheok their ravages in 
good time. They are particularly fond of the young 
shoots of Dahlias, so that every plant must be surrounded 
by a good ring of ashes and soot; sawdust is also a capital 
thing, and as long as it remains in anything like a loose 
condition they cannot possibly crawl over It. Petunias, 
Marigolds, and some few others they are also very partial 
to, and these must receive particular eare. To destroy, or 
rather keepdown, the multitudesof small fry that sre found 
in some gardens, the best way is to go out alter dusk on a 
moist evening, with a muslin or other open-textured btg 
full of quioklime in a finely-powdered oondition, aLd a 
stink, and by a judicious use of the latter rive the whole 
o! the beds and borders a light dusting. This will effect¬ 
ually settle all that it touches, and do no harm l-. the plants. 
This is the right kind of weather to plant out seedling or 
small Begonias; with very little oare they will get hold 
almost dtreotly, and grow right away. China Asters sown 
in May should bs planted out at onoe; those who do not 
want these ©harming and everlasting flowers until the 
antumn will And this plan an excellent one, and far len 
troublesome than the usual method of sowing under glass. 
Carpet-bedding should be finished off without delay ; in 
many plaoes the bedding-out has been delas ed long be¬ 
yond she usual time on eooount of the eoarolty of water, 
and the period of extreme drought and tropical sunshine 
we have lately passed through (I trust), has been very 
trying to small plants of a tender description only just 
put out. Begin layering Carnations as soon as possible; 
the earlier they are got to work the better, and the 
“Grass" is unusually forward, and, where the p ante have 
been well attended to, strong also. Priok off seedlings 
in stove beds as soon as they oan bs handled ; there la 
nothing to equal seedlings for flower produotion. A light 
sprinkling of nitrate of soda on a burnt-up lawn will 
quickly restore it to a healthy colour now. B C. R. 
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Extracts prom m garden diary from July 
to July 15 th. 

The budding of Roses aud layering of Carnations has 
taken up a good deal of time during the week. The 
flowers of both of these olaests of plants are so beautiful 
for every purpoee for whioh flowers arc required in a out 
state, and the plants are so popular withal that no one is 
likely to have too many. Tea Roses have been budded on 
tbe dwarf Brier, some on the seedling Brier, and others on 
the stocks raised from cuttings. Tne chief thing that la 
impressed on my mind, after mote yean* experience than 
one cares to dwell overmuch upon, is the necessity for 
dressing and manuring the soil for Roses cf all kinds. 
And I nave had more nps and downs in my struggles in 
growing Carnations than with Roses; and 1 envy those 
who have nothing to do but potter about and watch these 
things grow and blossom. Wlreworms are a terrible pest 
in a garden ; they oan be got rid of in time, but it takes 
yean to dear them out. Thorough cultivation is tbe best 
remedy for wireworms. In all the land I have seen turned 
up, I have never found a dead wire worm, and their bodies, 
if they died through the application of lime, soot, 4a. 
which has been scattered over them, would be found 
sometimes. If one oould turn in a lot of chi ck en* every 
time the spade was used their sharp e\ es would detect a 
good many of them. But in the struggle with inseot pests 
man will, if he perteveres, conquer. Sowed Cabbages of 
the earliest kind. I have seeds sown earlier, but I gene¬ 
rally make two sowings. The last sowing not infrequently 
stands in the seed-bed till spring, and Cabbage-plants are 
always useful, both to plant out and give away to neigh¬ 
bours ; but the old-fashioned idea of giving away ear plus 

( ;ar ten stuff is now exploded. Even the squire and hie 
ordsbip sell garden produce. We shall soon all be shop¬ 
keepers or market gardeners; the only difficulty will be. 
In (aoe of the increasing foreign competition, to And cus¬ 
tomers. Nailed in young wood on Peaoh wall. Early 
kinds of Peaches are showing signs of ripening; turned 
baok the leaves whioh fall over the fruit; in some instances 
the leaves have been pinobed; fruit cannot colour unless 
exposed to the light. Peaches on walls have been heavily 
watered over the mulch of manure whioh had been pre¬ 
viously plaoed over the soil containing the roots. This 
mulch will be raked off when the Peaches are gathered to 
let the solar warmth into the border, and to help in dw 
ripening of the wood. Gave another top-dressing of Patent 
8ilioate Manure to borders of late vinery. Tomatoes in 
unheated house are ripening in large quantities now. Ham 
Green Favourite ripens much earlier than the old red, and 
the rqqnd frqit weigh up well, though the orop doee not 
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look to heavy on the plants. It pays to tnuloh Tomatoes 
n-ith manure : it saves watering, and the roots derive much 
support from it, and the blossoms also. I always And it neces¬ 
sary to begin this (reding when the first truss of blossoms 
has set ana the fruit swelling. If this support is not given 
In time the upper blossoms fail. I do not believe in sj ring¬ 
ing Tomatoes, ss a rule, but in hot, parching weather I 
often turn the hose on lust to give the plaLta a light, 
refreshing spraying : It helps the setting. Potted on Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens Potted off seedlings of 
Dracienaa and Aralias. Put In cuttings of Hydrangeas. 


FERNS 


NOTES ON FERNS. 

Conservatory Ferns. — Under this head I 
would more particularly direct attention to 
those kinds which will thrive in a minimum 
temperature of 40 degt. or thereabouts dur.og 
the autumn and winter season. In most con- 
servatoiits and show-houses there is room for 


are grouped together. When the supply of 
flowers is at all snort, a good stock of Ferns is 
of great assistance in conjunction with other 
plants of fine foliage. It pays therefore to grow 
some few kinds in goodly numbers, according to 
the case in point. Of these mention should 
now be made more particularly of the hardier 
of the Aspleniums, most of which can be easily 
increased at this or any time of the year by 
the small bulbils forming on the fronds. About 
now these are in a good condition for removal. 
This may be done by taking small pieces of the 
old fronds with several young ones forming and 
pegging down upon sandy soil, or it may be 
effected by taking each young plant separately 
and then carefully embedding it into tne fresh 
soil. For this purpose shallow pans will be 
found the best, as no great depth of soil is 
ie%Hv requirpd Tf taken now these bulbils 
would form nice y irg plants fit for 24 -inoh 



A Maiden hair Kern (Adiantum) in a basket. 


small or medium-sized plants of this character. 
There are frequently in such houses places where 
it would not be possible to keep flowering 
plants for any length of time with even a 
moderate amount of success, but where Ferns 
that are of an enduring character may be kept 
for months together. By growing a goodly 
number for such purposes there is a consider¬ 
able saving in the quantity of flowering 
plants required to completely furnish a house, 
whilst the effect is in nearly every case con¬ 
siderably enhanced by the addition of the green 
foliage of the Ferns in contrast to or the sub¬ 
duing of the various colours of the flowers, 
particularly when these are employed in a 
liberal manner. In the case of tall-growing 
flowering plants, as Liliums of various kinds, 
the Callas, the Tuberoses, and the Francoaa, 
these Feme constitute a most desirable and 
effective groundwork, in this manner looking 
much better than when many flowering plants 


pots by the end of September, and 3-inch post 
the following spring. Asplenium bulbifernm, 
A. flaocidnm, and A. diveraifolium are three of 
the most useful as well as being three of the 
easiest to propagate for decoration by the 
aforesaid method. Asplenium lucidum is best 
raised from seed ; this is one of the hardiest 
of all greenhouse kinds, somewhat liable to 
attack by thrips, but these are easily overcome 
bv the usual methods employed. SeedliDg 
plants of Dicksonia antarctica are extremely 
useful whilst in a small state, with the know¬ 
ledge that the most promising will eventually 
make good specimens with ordinary care. This 
Fern, Tike the Aspleninms, will withstand the 
sun’s rays remarkably well. Of the Adiantums 
note should be made of A. pubescens, a 
very hardy kind; A. venustum, of Maiden¬ 
hair-like growth ; A. colpodes, A. decorum 
and A. Williamsi, also partaking of the 
same character, are all good enduring kinds. 


Cyktomium falcatum is another fine enduring* 
Fern for the cool-honse. The greenhouse 
varieties of Lastreas (Aspidiums) should also 
be noted, particularly L. lepida, L. Sieboldi, 
and L. Standishi. Several of the Pteris family 
are decided acquisitions. Of the taller grow¬ 
ing kinds P. tremula is one of the best of 
all Ferns, snitable both for associating with 
other kinds as well as for grouping with 
flowering plants. The various forma of Pteris 
cretica and P. serrulata are also excellent Ferns 
for maoy purposes, particularly P. cretica 
nobilis and P. serrulata cristata major ; P. urn- 
brosa, although of more vigorous growth than 
P. cretica, is equally useful. Woodwardia radi- 
cana is not half enough grown ; when seen fully 
developed it is a noble plant. The foregoing 
list does not include nearly all that are will 
worth more extended cultivation. 1 feel fully 
persuaded that not nearly enough is made of 
Ferns on the whole for the purpoaeu indicated 
at the commencement of this article. If looked 
after with ordinary care they are always to 
hand, and are so useful when rearranging is being 
seen to, filling in many places when lowering 
plants would not be nearly so suitable. Scale 
may in some cases be found trouble Borne, bat 
with attention l*atowed in nothing more than 
the average way it is easily kept under. 

Hardy Ferns for d^oration. —One often 
hears the complaint of such an amouut of plants 
being required for indoor decoration, with the 
results consequent thereto of the plants being 
permanently injured, or ao much crippled, as to 
require careful treatment for some time to come. 
Now if hardier plants were more used, as those 
now under notice, a deal of future trouble and 
annoyance would be saved. They are well 
suited for the purpose in many waja, and may 
be chosen in conaidt table quantities as to variety 
to tnit given cases. There are those which 
always look best when placed upon the floor or 
sufficiently low to be looked down upon. For 
instance, the Polypodinms, the Lastreas, the 
Osmundas, and the larger forms of the Scolo- 
pendriums all look well when stood npon the 
floor. For vases surd boskets there is also a good 
selection from amongst the following : Adian¬ 
tum Capillus-Veneris and A. pedatnm, Allosorus 
crispua, tie Aspltniums and Athyriums, Cyato- 
pteris bulbifera and C. fragilis, with the crested 
forms of Scolopendrium vulgare. A few of 
these latter may require for greater safety the 
protection of a cold frame in winter, otherwise 
when they grow shabby in the autumn all 
that will be required is to plnnge them in 
a bed of ashes, quite covering the pota. For 
this purpose a north aspect against a wall 
would be as suitable as any place that 
could be chosen. Here they could remain 
until the first signs of growth are apparent in 
the spring when any needful attention in the 
way of potting or top dressing could be seen to. 
It should be borne in mind that large pota are 
not in any case required, whilst if not so much 
over-watered during the summer as to cause 
injury to the roots, they would remain for some 
few years in the same pots. Loam, not too 
heavy, with leaf-soil and road scrapings is a good 
mixtuie for them, potting being done pretty 
firmly. One great advantage in making use of 
these hardy Ferns is that they never need occupy 
any house room during the winter, neither, 
indeed, do they require it at other times, 
although probably they might be found useful 
even m conservatories during the summer 
months. These hints on hardy Ferns and a few 
of their uses in pots are made now so that those 
readers who during their country rambles may 
come across the British kinds can collect them 
for potting up this autumn. If not obtainable 
in this way, they can be easily purchased at a 
cheap rate, but in any case it is best at the start 
to repot in the autumn rather than the spring. 
The hardy kinds (not British) are catalogued, 
aod the best sorts even can te purchased at 
cheap rates in small pota ; this it would be 
desirable to do next month whiUt they are still 
in good oondition. F. 


404G.—Show Ferns. —If exotic Ferns are 
intended, the beat genus to select from is the 
Gleichenias, and the best for exhibiting are G. 
flabellata, G. Mendeli, and G. spelnnca*. I w ill 
add five others to these three, and if one only is 
■elected I would choose the last-named as being 
the easiest to cultivate : Da vail ia Mooreana, 
D.cksonia antarctica, Microlepia hirta cristata, 
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Adiantum concinnum latum, and Davallia bul- 
latat Six of the beat hardy Ferns for exhibition, 
and such as may be readily obtained, are : 
Athyrium Filix-foemina var. plumoaum, A Filix- 
ftemina var. grandiceps, Laatrea Filix-mas var. 
grandicepa, Polystichum angulare var. plumo- 
8um, Scolopendrium vulgare criapum grande, 
and Osmunda regalia criatata.—J. D. B. 

- It is generally more a queation of culture 

than variety, though of course a well-grown 
Adiantum Farleyense will carry more weight 
than any of the common Pteriaes or other Ferns 
which are of similar value. The following six, 
if well grown, will take a good deal of beatiDg : 
Adiantum Farleyense, A. cuneatum, Aspleniutn 
nidus, Nephrolepia davallioides furcans, 
Gymnogramma Mayi, Microlepia hirta criatata, 
or the following half-dozen are nearly as good • 
Adiantum concinnum latum, A. YVilliamsi, 
tlatycerum alcicorne, Lomaria gibba, Pteris 
nobilis, and Pteris argyrea.—E. H. 

- Amongst the chief kinds of Ferns grown 

for exhibition may be mentioned Adiantum 
cuneatum, A. concinnum latum, the beautiful 
A. Farleyense, A formosum, Dicksonia ant- 
arctica, Microlepia hirta criatata, Cyathea 
dealbata, Davallia canariense, the Nephrolepia, 
and many others. These, however, are amongst 
the more important, and you will find much infor¬ 
mation upon them in recent issues of Gardening. 
It is not a very easy matter to get thoroughly fine 
exhibition Ferns, such as one sees at the great 
exhibitions of this country—Shrewsbury, Wol¬ 
verhampton, &c. If you are going in strongly 
for them write again and get advice from 

J. J. —G. T. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

The present season will be remembered for some 
considerable period, for having passed the longest 
day and no rain sufficient to penetrate 1 inch of 
soil since the first week in March is enough to 
explain the more or less entire failure of many 
crops on which we rely for the coming winter*! 
supply. Potatoes of all early and second early 
kinds must be a very light crop. Late planted 
ones, if ram falls soon, may yet produce a fair 
crop, but Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, and many 
other things, are looking very miserable, and 
preparation should be made at once for supplying 
substitutes or an extra supply of such root crops 
as can be grown after midsummer. To meet this 
undoubted deficiency I should suggest that Early 
Potatoes be lifted and stored at once, for after 
the skins are set rain will not make them swell 
any more, but will cause them to grow out 
whereby they are spoilt for table. The land thus 
early set at liberty should be at once cropped 
with the following kinds—viz., 

Carrots of the intermediate and Short Horn 
kmdswiU grow to a good size if sown at once, 
and they are never so good as when pulled and 
used fresh from the soil. Don’t lift and store them, 
but cover the bed with a good layer of fitted 
if frost threatens, but if it appears likely to 
continue, lift a portion of crop and cover the 
rest. 

CAULU.LOWER, K*rly and Autumn, plant out 
directly a break in the drought allow., for they 
HU a gap in the Hat of Brat.claaa vegetables 
somewhat hard to supply by anything else, and 
Autumn Giant, if planted in succession, will 
yield a supply from September until Christmas 

fro/™ 8 th ® lat0,t P lanted cr °P from 

Spinach of the round-seeded summer kinds 
comes on rapidly, and makes an excellent green 
vegetable. It can be grown in rows about 
l foot apart, or grown between other vegetables, 
auch as Peas or Beans. 

Tomatoes should receive extra attention as 
they enjoy heat and drought, and as the fruits 
can be utilised for salads or culinary purposes 
useful 06 ° f ° th ® r ve & etablea . they are doubly 

Vegetable Marrows are excellent dry 
Cr °?, 8, K , eep the 80il mulched, and 
the roots well supplied with manure-water, and 
do not let any of the fruit get seedy, for they 
check the formation of young fruits. Plants 
put out now may produce useful late crops. 

Iurxh-s should be sown in extra large quan¬ 
tity to meet the great demand that is sure to 


arise, owing to the failure of other root crops. 
Sow the seed thinly in drills, and as soon as 
the lines are visible thin out to about 1 foot 
apart. 

Winter Greens, such as Savoys, Kale, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Broccoli, &c., should 
be planted out as soon as space is available, 
or between the rows of second early Potatoes v 
but unless they can be kept supplied with 
water for some time after they are shifted, it is 
almost certain death to remove them, and in 
many places the supply of water is getting so 
limited that gardens are likely to get cut off 
altogether, and where this is the case, it will be 
safer to let the plants stand in seed-bed until 
sufficient rain falls to moisten the soil. 

Shallots, Garlic, and autumn-sown Onions 
are now quite ripened off, and should be stored 
at once, as rain woald start them to root again, 
and detract from their keeping qualities. 

James Groom, Gosport. 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

These are most valuable aids to kitchen 
gardeners, especially in hot dry seasons, for with 
But a minimum of care they will continue to 
produce abundant crops when many of the more 
succulent vegetables are dried up, and a great 
advantage attending this crop is that it can be 
grown in positions where hardly any other crop 
can be produced. I utilise any out-of-the-way 
corner for rubbish-heaps, and at this period of 
the year I pack the whole mass into large long 
ridges placing that which is most decayed on the 
top, and fiaish off with a coating of good soil, in 
which strong plants are at once put out, and 
abundance of Marrows are procurable until frost 
finishes off the supply. The following varieties 
are all good—viz , Long White and Green, or the 
running Marrow, is probably the best for moat 
purposes, the fruits are excellent in all stages of 
growth, and if allowed to ripen off they make 
an excellent winter vegetable. The Dwarf Bush 
Marrow produces very fine fruits, but the shoots 
do not ramble like the preceding ; excellent for 
small gardens. The Custard Vegetable Marrow 
is very much liked by many, but is not of such a 
robust habit of growth as the preceding. Pen- 
y-byd is the name given to a very prolific variety 
raised in Walesa few years back ; it produces an 
enormous quantity of fruits, but they do not 
attain so large a size as the preceding older 
sorts, but for cutting in a young state it is one 
of the most useful sorts that can be grown. 

J. G., Hants. 

WINTER SALADS. 

The advantage of having plenty of the above 
cannot be over-estimated, and though there is 
little difficulty in getting salad in abundance in 
the early autumn there is often a scarcity in 
the winter and early spring. Of late years there 
has been more choice of subjects for the salad 
bowl owing to the taste for Tomatoes and the 
greater quantity of Cucumbers that are now 
grown. In this note I will only refer to such 
salads as can be grown with ordinary care and 
at moderate cost. To get winter salads in 
quantity it is necessary to make preparation 
early in August, and in cold late districts the 
sooner the better, as by sowing various seed sat 
this date, such as Lettuce, Endive, and such 
like, there is no loss if they are sown a little 
early. If not sown coo thickly they may be 
thinned out to make room for those that are to 
stand the winter. Many sow earlier than ad¬ 
vised, but to do this requires plenty of room to 
winter the plants. When sown too early the 
autumn frosts are most destructive to full grown 
Lettuces, whilst others much smaller are rarely 
injured. Again, varieties have much to do with 
hardiness, as some are much more tender than 
others. Of late years we have had several new 
varieties introduced that were to withstand 
our winters, but they are no better than older 
kinds. 

Lettuce. —As this is always in demand for 
salads, I will give a few words as to its culture 
in the winter, and those who require it in 
quantity would do well to depend upon two 
sowings; some make more, especially those 
who require plenty of large Lettuces early in 
the autumn. To get a regular supply through 
the winter, beginning in October, I prefer to sow 
at the end of July or early in August, and again 
the third week in August, and for a quantity* of 


young plants to put out in the early spring, two 
or three weeks later. To get Lettuces through 
the winter, seed should be sown on a dry sloping 
position sheltered from the east and north, as it 
is the winds that play such havoc with the 
plants when on the move after a long winter’s 
rest. The earlier sowings—that is, those sown 
in August—will furnish nice heads early in 
October, and as we rarely get severe frosts to do 
much injury till the end of September, they 
should then be covered on frosty nights. If 
there has been delay in sowing for this supply, 
a little time will be gained by immediate sowing 
on a warm border in drills 1 foot apart, using 
the thinnings for a succession, planting on a 
warm rich border. Good ground is necessary 
for this sowing, as a quick growth is required. 
When these Lettuces are large, if covering is 
objected to they may be lifted with a good ball 
and transferred to cold frames or under shelter, 
placing thickly together. By sowing in drills, 
there is no delay or check by transplanting. The 
second sowing in August will prolong the supply 
through the winter and will require protecti u 
or lifting. I generally plant these out of the 
seed bed much closer than usual, 6 inches apart 
each way on a warm border, and this is covered 
with temporary frames, a few lights placed 
over them, and some boards round the sidey. 
This planting does not give large, full-hearted 
blanched Lettuces, but nice sized heads, as it 
will be found large plants decay in the winter 
months. With a little extra covering in severe 
weather in the way of mats this lot comes in 
about the middle of December and lasts some 
time. To continue the supply through the early 
spring some of the largest plants from the late 
sowing are planted thickly in frames, and these 
commence to grow very early and are large 
enough for salad, Cabbage Lettuces being the 
earliest to come in. In a mild autumn those 
sown now often continue the supply till nearly 
Christmas and with little protection. Tne 
varieties used for sowing for winter are often a 
matter of opinion, as some growers prefer Cjs 
to Cabbage, but I advise both. I like brown 
Cos (Hicks’s Hardy Cos to sow early in August), 
using the Brown or Bath for the later sowing 
and to stand the winter. Of Cabbage varieties 
there are no better for winter than Hardy 
Hammersmith, Victoria, and Stanstead 
Park. I like the Cabbage varieties to sow 
late for early spring use as they come in 
sooner than the Cos. For the late sowing to 
remain in the seed-beds or to prick out thickly 
into frames, the Hammersmith and Stanstead 
Park are good. After housing or lifting the 
winter supply, it is necessary to air freely and 
keep free of decayed foliage. Even those who 
do not possess frame protections may have good 
Lettuces till late in the year when covered with 
mats or canvas. I often utilise dressed covers 
for this work, or rough wood supports, unroll 
ing the canvas night and morning, and if a late 
lot of plants is secured on a protected border, 
these give a much earlier supply in the spring 
than plants raised in heat, and when a few can be 
planted early in the year in boxes or on warm 
leaves, they soon come in. Many shifts can be 
adopted to raise material for the salad bowl, as 
if short of Lettuces, a few pans or boxes sown in 
mild heat every few weeks, and cut over like 
Mustard and Cress, furnish nice salad at little 
cost, a quick-growing variety being used for the 
purpose. Last spring I found Golden Queen 
and Harbinger very good for the purpose. 

Endive. —I have devoted more space to Let¬ 
tuces on account of their being liked by nearly 
evervone. Endive is not so popular, but a useful 
salad, and next in importance to Lettuce, being 
readily grown and sheltered through the winter. 
Much the same treatment is required, except 
that it is not wanted when there is plenty of 
Lettuces ; but, growing freely in the late 
autumn, it is most useful. To get it large re¬ 
quires early sowing, that is early in July or 
earlier, but large Endive does not winter well. 

It is necessary to lift as advised for Lettuces, 
so that a large quantity early in the autumn 
requires a lot of room for shelter. I prefer to 
sow now, and to get medium-sized plants by 
October ; these will then stand a certain amount 
of frost, and may be lifted later to eke out the 
supply of Lettuces. If a quantity is required 
a sowing early in July is essential. These may 
be wintered in frames; lifting as advised for 
Lettuces, or they may be protected on the open 
border by covering. I usually'plant a good 
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quantity rather close and protect with litter or 
mats, and if not too large they do well. Pro¬ 
tection may also be ailorded by tying up the 
plants and placing litter between them. There 
is no gain by sowing Endive too early, as it 
often runs to seed, and for plants to remain in 
the open not lifted, the Round-leaved Bata¬ 
vian is the best, very hardy, a compact grower, 
and readily blanched in the winter if placed in 
a Mushroom-house. The Green Curled varie¬ 
ties, though more showy, are not nearly so 
hardy. For an early autumn supply the green 
and Moss Curled are nice, but the latter will 
not stand frost. I consider the Green Curled 
and Round-leaved Batavian the best of all, 
using the first for the early lot and the latter 
for mid-winter use. 

Corn salad is not used so much as it 
deserves, it being a valuable adjunct to the 
salad bowl and easily grown. I prefer to 
make two sowings, a large one early in July 
and one (a smaller) first week in August; 
this latter on good land and sheltered and 
well supplied with moisture, during severe 
weather throwing a little dry litter over the 
bed. In the summer this variety is not re¬ 
quired with plenty of choice subjects, but in 
winter it is useful and of easy culture, the 
Broad-leaved Italian being the best variety. 
Chicory, a useful plant and easily grown, should 
be sown early in June, and the roots stored and 
forced in the winter months. It will give a lot 
of cutting, and half-a-dozen roots placed in a 
Mushroom-house fortnightly will give a good 
supply. When sown too early, especially on 
light soils, the plant runs badly. The large- 
leaved or Witloot is the best variety. Dande¬ 
lion requires the same culture and to be forced, 
and is valuable for the salad bowl during the 
winter; indeed, with plenty of Dandelion, En¬ 
dive is not missed. The value of Beetroots is 
too well known to need any remarks, and as the 
last named requires attention earlier in the 
season to get the roots large enough, I merely 
note its value as a winter salad. 1 would point 
out the value of small Beet for this purpose; 
and if Dell’s Crimson is sown in June, it is of a 
useful size by the autumn, and keeps good a 
long time. I do not like coarse Beet mixed 
with green salad. Celery is equally useful in 
the salad bowl as in a plain Btate, and when the 
blanched tops are used they give a nice flavour, 
besides ekeing out the material in the spring 
when short of green salad. Mustard and Cress 
should be sowq every fortnight. Watercress 
may be had all through the winter by sowing 
seed in pans or boxes and growing in frames, or 
it may be sown broadcast in frames and well 
supplied with water. I have also grown it in 
pots, pricking off a few seedlings into 4£-inch 
pots, and growing close together near the glass 
in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., water¬ 
ing freely in bright weather. Early in the year 
the last-named plan is useful to get early Water¬ 
cress, and when cut over it continues growing, 
and may finally be planted out in a shady place 
for a summer supply. G. 


4057. — Cucumbers in a greenhouse.— 
As a rule, Cucumbers do not sucoeed so well in 
pots as when planted out, certainly during the 
height of summer, when it is so difficult to keep 
the roots sufficiently moist without making the 
soil sour. How large are the pots ? If 12 inches 
or more in diameter it would be as well to 
plunge them in, or surround them with, a bed of 
fresh tan or spent Hops; if smaller, better 
remove or break away the pots and surround 
them with rich turfy loam, well drained, and 
made firm—to plant them out, in fact. Possibly 
the growth is too crowded and weak to perfect 
fruit. Of course, they get plenty of nourish¬ 
ment in the shape of liquid-manure.—B. C. R. 

- There are various causes for the prema¬ 
ture decay of Cucumbers, such as overcropping, 
dryness at the root, also stagnation about the 
roots, caused by too much moisture or the want 
of proper drainage. Again, another great source 
of the small fruit turning vellow is fluctuation 
of the temperature. If no fire-heat is employed 
on a cool night succeeding a hot day the plants 
receive a check, which results in a stoppage of 
growth, causing the tmall fruit to decay prema¬ 
turely. This is the primary cause of defective 
cultivation in greenhouses. To succeed with 
Cucumbers really well the temperature should 
never fall below 65 degs. ^70 degs. would be 
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better, with a rise of 10 degs. during the day. 
Regular attention to training and pruning the 
plants is absolutely essential. Cold water is a 
source of evil; that which is tepid should be 
used.—S. P. 

-Probably the Cucumbers require more nourish¬ 
ment. Try them with artificials in the water ; one ounce 
to the gallon.—E. H. 

Potatoes and manure. —It is only where 
manure has been applied with a free hand that 
this, or for that matter any other crop, is 
making anything like satisfactory progress 
this season- As a rule, I am by no means an 
advocate—quite the reverse—of using stable or 
farmyard manure in direct contact with Potatoes 
at planting time ; but where this has been done, 
and applied liberally, the growth and promise is 
far in advance of those planted in other ways. A 
man who annually grows a field of Potatoes near 
here has the last two years had them planted bv 
taking out for each row a square trench in much 
the same manner as for Celery—that is, flat at 
the bottom and about 0 inches wide and deep. 
These were filled full of manure (London dung), 
the sets being laid on the top, and covered with 
the soil shovelled out of the next trenoh. These 
Potatoes are now growing and promising better 
than any others in the neighbourhood ; but if 
we get much rain from now onwards there will 
be a lot of disease among them, no doubt. Early 
Potatoes are turning out very badly here (in 



Sussex). In most places there is not a quaiter 
of a crop. Fortunately, I think, I did not plant 
my main breadth until quite the middle of May, 
and if the rain comes kindly now, just as the 
tubers are beginning to form, they will do far 
better than the early planted lots. I have just 
given them a sprinkling of ammonia sulphate, 
which ought to make them move.—B. C. R. 


4061.— Stachys tuberifera.— This escu¬ 
lent does not take up much space, as the plants 
do not grow more than about 18 inches in height, 
and they are planted in good, rich garden soil. 
I plant them in lines about 18 inches asunder, 
and allow 12 inches between the plants. The 
tubers are in good condition to use in Septem¬ 
ber, and they may be dug-up for use all through 
the winter months ; but the quality is not so 
good when they are used in January and 
February. They are certainly best in October. 
I do not earth them up at all. It is only 
necessary to cover the tubers if they should 
appear above ground, but they do not.— 
J. D. E. 

- The cultivation of this plant is of the 

simplest kind. The tubers should be planted 
in drills 3 inches deep, and about 9 inches apart, 
the drills twice that distance. The plants do 
not require earthing like Potatoes, and they 
grow about 15 inches high. Your plants being 
only 3 inches in height at the present time it is 
plain they are suffering for the want of root 
moisture. If the dry weather continues give 
t(iem a good soaking of water once a week. 


The largest tubers are about 2 inches in circum¬ 
ference, and a little more in length. As a 
vegetable it is a poor thing. In that respect it 
is not equal to the Chinese Yam. Its only merit 
is that it makes variety in the winter season. 
If you take the tubers out of the ground before 
you want to use them you must keep them away 
from the air, or they will quickly shrivel up.— 
J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

4050.— Shading for a greenhouse — 

Fresh lime, mixed with water, so as to make a 
rather thick wash, is very commonly used for 
shading, and answers sufficiently well, though, 
I believe, that in time it eats into the surface of 
the glass to some extent. A mixture of 
whitening and water may also be used, and has 
a cleaner and better appearance, but a small 
proportion of milk should be added, or some 
size be dissolved in part of the water, made hot, 
or else it will be all washed off by the first rain. 
Flour and water only (not paste), mixed 
smoothly to the consistence of cream, makes a 
capital shading, as when wet it becomes semi¬ 
transparent, and, consequently, admits more 
light to the plants beneath on rainy days, but as 
it throws only a light shade it is sometimes 
necessary to mix a little whitening with it. 
Any of the above may be put on with a broad 
flat brush (a soft house broom will do), or if nob 
too thick may be distributed with a syringe 
having a coarse rose on.—B. C. R. 

-Elliott’s Summer Cloud is by far the best 

material for a permanent shading ; but roller 
blinds are better still. During dull weather the 
plants are benefited by all available light. In 
the case of movable blinds they can have it. 
Flour made into the consistency of paint with 
clear, cold water, and put on to the glass with 
an ordinary paint brush, choosing a dry day, is 
the best cheap shading that I know ; it will not 
wash off for some months. Lime made hot will 
adhere to the glass for a time, but is injurious 
to the paint where it touches it.—S. P. 

4047. — t linda for conservatory.— 
Tiffany is undoubtedly the best material to use 
for shading a conservatory. As you say the 
structure is a large one, are you wise in wishing 
to place the blinds outside ? I think not, as 
there will not only be some difficulty in fixing 
and working them, but you will find a rough 
wind blow them into shreds. There is no more 
difficulty in fixing blinds inside than out, to be 
drawn up and down. Movable blinds are, how¬ 
ever, not wanted for a large structure. If the 
Tiffany is fixed permanently for the season to 
the rafters inside that is all that is required.— 

j. o. a 

- If the house is very large you will find 

blinds rather expensive, although they are the 
best kind of shading, as they can be regulated 
according to the weather, and the plants are 
never in perpetual shade. During the early 
summer, for instance, it often happens that the 
sun is fitful. Tiffany is the best material to 
make the roller blinds, and get it as white as 
yon can, so as to admit as much light as possible. 
The old idea of heavy shading has long been 
exploded. If deprived of a fair share of light 
plants suffer severely.—C. T. 

-What is termed Rot-proof Scrim make9 alasting 

blind, and the shade is quite dense enough for all flowering 
plants or Ferns. Ido not think anyone requiting blinds 
can do better than write to Edgiogton for samples and 
prices of different materials — E. II. 


Carnations and drought.— These beau¬ 
tiful summer flowers have withstood the trying 
ordeal of over three months’ drought, and are 
now flowering splendidly ; in fact, better than 
any other class of hardy flowers I grow. I 
cannot say that the individual blooms are 
fully up to size, but for height of stem and 
quantity of bloom they are fully up to the 
average. My soil suits Pinks and Carnations 
well, being a light sandy loam of good 
depth, in which layers strike root readily 
without any addition of fresh soil. I may add 
that I have not used artificial watering, having 
bo many other things that were really dying for 
want of water while the Carnations look vigor- 
ous, but I have kept the surface frequently 
hoed and raked, as I find a good layer of finely- 
powdered dust on the surface one of the best 
mulchings you can have.—J. G. H. 
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ROBBS, 

OWN-ROOTED TEA ROSES. 

Tea Roses on their own root* are best, because 
if well oared for they are virtually indestructible. 
Place a little ridge of burnt earth or something 
similar round the base of each plant when frost 
sets in, and there will always be life below 
ground that will push out vigorously should the 
top be injured by stress of weather. But many 
planters of Tea and other Rues do not give 
their plants a fair start at first. The soil for 
Teas must be deep, well drained, and fairly 
rich, though strong, rank manure is not 
desirable, as its tendency is to make the soil 
dose and sour. A good many years ago I turned 
out a lit of home propagated Tea Roses in 
various positions. That season I remember I 
*had an abundance of home-grown Teas, mainly 
because there was a better lot of cuttings to 
work upon One lot, consisting of Catherine 
Mermet, Niphetos, Home re, Marie van Houtte, 
and other kinds, was placed along the front of 
a Vine border, where the soil was deep, well 
drained, and rich. With the exception of 
Niphetos, these plants along the front of the 
Vine border did famously, and formed immense 
bushes from which a supply of fine blooms could 
always be obtained. Another batch of plants 
was set out in a warm south border, and these 
also were a success, producing the same year 
they were propagated beautiful blooms. Other 
plants of similar sorts were placed in various 
positions, but the plants on the Vine border 
were the most successful I have long held the 
opinion that for anything we wish to grow well 
it is both better and cheaper to thoroughly pre¬ 
pare the ground first, ana Tea Roses must have 
a dry, warm, deep bed. The 
Propagation of Tea Roses under glass is as 
simple as striking Verbenas, and well-nigh as 
successful. Cuttings which have been obtained 
from plants under glass are firmer and riper 
than any growths made in the open ground can 
possibly be, though as regards the selection of 
the wood for cuttings, I do not care how old it is. 
In a propagating bed where there is a tempera- 
tare of 75 degs. to 80 degs., and an atmospheric 
heat ot 60 degs , all cutting*, except those which 
are very sofc and young, will strike with a 
small percentage of loss I think cuttings 
from wood of more than one season's growth 
are even better than younger stuff; at any rate, 
it is a decided advantage to have a heel of old 
wood at the base of the cutting. Cuttings may 
be rooted from single buds, but unless the buds 
are strong the growths they make will be weak, 
and it takes a couple of years to make them into 
plants. I have struck Tea and other Roses in 
pots plunged in Cocoa-fibre in a genial bottom- 
heat, and! have rooted them by simply thrusting 
the cuttings into the moist fibre without potting, 
and have invariably obtained more plants from 
the same number of cuttings when pots are not 
used for striking. The reason is, I think, 
obvious; Cocoa-fibre is always in one even 
condition as to moisture, ana tbit condition 
can be maintained from the time the cuttings 
are inserted till they are lifted for potting 
without having reoeived any water beyond a 
very light dewing over during the process of 
rooting. This equable condition of moisture 
without the use of the water-pot is worth every¬ 
thing in the work of propagation. Water kills 
more cuttings than all other causes of loss put 
together. I like good-sized cuttings, but the 
wood is too valuable to use big pieces, and by 
the one bud or eye system one has to wait a 
long time for strong plants. This is why a 
grafted plant has an advantage over the own- 
rooted plant at first, but as the years roll round 
the advantage is on the other side. It is true 
that in course of time if the stocks are buried 
in planting the Rose forms roots of its own, and 
then, I think, the stock begins to become an 
embarrassment, and would be better away. 
As regards layering Roses, it is a very old and 
a very good process, but it is slow. Many years 
ago, when it was • the fashion to have large 
beds of Roses in gardens of one kind, such as 
the Provence, York and Lancaster, Maiden’s 
Blush, and other old sorts which are now being 
sought for again in some places, the beds were 
always kept full by layering the strong shoots, 
this being usually done in February. So far 
as regards open-air propagation, layering is de¬ 
cidedly the best plan to adopt, and when once 
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strong old plants of the best and hardiest varie¬ 
ties have been obtained, there will be plenty of 
own-rooted Tea Roses with hardy constitutions. 

H. 


BUDDING ROSES. 

July and August are the two best months for 
budding, the former month being preferable; 
but in oases where large quantities have to be 
done, or the stock of any desired variety is 
small and weak, it must depend in a great 
measure upon when one can find the buds. To 
ensure a fair amount of sucoess all stocks 
should be budded before September, as the sap 
on which the bud sustains itself does not fl >w 
so freely after that time, and consequently the 
bud has not so good a chance of getting “ set ” 
to the stock. I prefer the stocks to be growing 
fairly well, not rampant, or the bud is flooded 
with too much sap. It is well to have them of 
medium growth only, and to secure this end I 
never manure my stocks when planting, finding 
they grow quite strongly enough for successful 
budding without any such assistance, and that a 
steady summer’s growth tends towards setting 
the bud earlier and firmer, both of them getting 
more matured and better able to withstand 
winter frosts. If grown toe strongly, the bark 
sometimes swells completely over the bud, 
smothering and so killing it. This last point 
applies more particularly to the seedling Brier, 
a stock that often swells from the sizi of an 
ordinary knitting needle to as large as 2 inches 
in circumference, if growing at all strongly and 
upon rich ground. Supposing, then, that the 
stocks are not on too rich a piece of ground, 
they may be budded as soon as sufficient sap 
has risen to allow the bark to be easily lifted. 
Let the Rose-shoot you intend working from be 
as nearly as possible in the same stage of growth 
as the portion of the stock you are operating 
upon, so that they may heal over and unite 
more perfectly. If this be attended to, they 
will be set in from two to three weeks, when 
they may be looked over and any failures re¬ 
budded a little higher up the stock. By getting 
this operation done fairly early in the season 
fewer failures will result, and one has the oppor¬ 
tunity of inserting a second bud where failure 
has attended the first attempt. It is by no 
means necessary to have prepared stocks for 
budding upon, as any strong growing Rose may 
be converted into a more desirable variety. 
Where a good plant of any inferior kind exists 
it is sometimes better to bud a more desirable 
kind upon it than to destroy it and replace with 
a nursery-grown plant of the favoured sort. 
In many cases one has a plant under glass that 
is growing vigorously, but is unfortunately of 
some little-desired variety. Almost any variety 
of Rose will do exoellently upon such a stock, 
and it would be wise to so utilise the established 
roots of such Roses. 

The Manetti is one of the staple stocks for 
dwarf Roses, and if properly budded they will 
do excellently upon it, and not produce the 
quantities of suckers too often found upon 
plants worked upon this stock. Some time ago 
I advised that all dwarf stocks should have a 
little earth drawn up to them. If this plan has 
been followed, the benefits accruing from it will 
be very patent during the budding season. 
Before inserting any buds remove the soil as 
much as possible without injury to the stock, 
getting as near to the crown of it as you possibly 
can. Let this operation be done very carefully, 
so as not to bruise the bark. The lower the 
bud can be got the better will it be as regards 
suckers, as you thus leave a very small portion 
indeed of the original stock to produce them; 
otherwise they are almost certain to emanate 
from the space between the bud and orown of 
the stock, robbing the Rose, and unless con¬ 
stantly attended to eventually resulting in the 
death of all but the stock itself. On the other 
hand, if properly worked, very few suckers can 
result, and the Rose is muck more inclined to 
strike off upon its own roots, and thus receive 
additional support to that afforded by the stock. 
In the case of all dwarf stocks, one l>ud to each 
is quite sufficient. Seedling and struck cutting 
Briers may be treated exactly the same as the 
Manetti; so also may the De la Grefferaie and 
any of the Polyantha or other Roses that are 
grown from cuttings in the same way, and 
whioh an muoh used by some few amateurs as 
stocks. 


Hedge Briers for standard and half-standard 
Roses require somewhat different treatment, 
although the actual operation of budding is the 
same. As soon as the Briers in this form 
commence to grow, remove all of the young 
shoots, except the two or three you intend 
working a Rose upon. The exact height of 
these must be decided on according to the 
height you wish your future Rose-tree to be. 
When the remaining growths are a little thicker 
than an ordinary lead pencil and the bark at 
their base is sufficiently matured, they should 
each have a bud inserted into them and as near 
to the main stem as possible. One bud in each 
of the two or three shoulders will be sufficient. 
We now come to a very important point in the 
operation of budding Roses—viz, what stock to 
work certain varieties upon. All Roses, of 
what-ever class, will do well upon either of the 
Brier stocks; but it is best to put only strong 
growers upon full standards of the hedge Brier, 
as the weaker kinds do not possess sufficient 
strength to keep the Brier roots in active 
growth and the stem healthy. It will not do to 
allow suckers to grow out occasionally with this 
object in view, as they would soon take the 
whole of the sap, and the Rose itself would 
dwindle away and die. The majority of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, Mosses, and 
strong growing Tea-scented Roses do well upon 
the Manetti, notable exceptions among the first 
being Captain Christy, Xavier Olibo, Marie 
Verdier, Sultan of Zanzibar, and Her Majesty. 
The actual operation of budding may be carried 
out by the most inexperienced with fair 
prospects of success if done cleanly, quickly, 
and neatly, after a flower has been cut from a 
shoot about a week or ten days and the remain¬ 
ing eyes are nioely prominent without being 
actually started into fresh growth is an excellent 
time for budding, also when the prickles of a 
half-matured shoot will snap off readily when 
touched. If these hang to the bark, as a 
general rule the bark surrounding the bud will 
hang too, and this would necessitate too much 
force in removing the small portion of wood, 
ft is essential that the bud be in as nearly a ripe 
condition as possible consistent with an easy 
and free removal of the wood from the bark, 
also that the seat of the eye be on level with 
the bark and so rest upon the wood of the 
stock. R. 


4067 . —Preparing ground for Roses.— 

A stiff soil resting on clay is the Very ideal of 
a soil for growing Standard Roses, and fer 
dwarfs on the Brier-stock. Never mind about 
its being poor, you can enrich it with manure. 
You need not disturb the subsoil unless the 
clay retains water, but dig over the space two 
spits deep and mix plenty of manure with the 
soil as the work proceeds, not forgetting to 
leave a thick layer of it 9 inches under the 
surface. In a bed 4 yards wide you may have 
two rows of standards on 2 feet stems, and two 
of dwarfs on each side. The fact that the 
White Rose of which you speak thrives so well 
proves what I say that your soil is very suitable 
for Roses, and if yon get it up to a proper con¬ 
dition as regards the application of manure, you 
will find that even standards will live and flower 
grandly for a number of yean, especially such 
varieties of H.P.’s as Mexville de Lyon, Boole 
de Neige, General Jacqueminot, Captain Christy, 
Alfred Brunner, Madame Naobary, and Duo de 
Rohan. The ground should be procured at once, 
and the Roses planted early in November.— 
J. C. C. 

-Trench the ground up from 2 feet to 

3 feet deep, but do not bring any of the bad 
subsoil to the top, though. A layer of manure 
should be placed on the top of the broken- 
up bottom spit. When the whole has been 
trenched up give the surface a heavy dress¬ 
ing of the best manure available, and fork or 
dig it in. Do the preparation work now, and 
leave it to the action of the weather till Novem¬ 
ber, and then plant. The reason why so many 
people fail to grow Roses well is in the lack of 
preparation at the beginning. Roses will not 
thrive with their roots thrust into hard, unmovc d, 
unmanured land.—E. H. 

- In one point you are at least fortunate— 

viz., ths^the soil you desoribe is just the thing 
for Roses, and with proper preparation and due 
care afterwards you may look forward to a 
perfect feast of Roses in the course of a year or 
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two. You had better commence by trenching 
the ground well to the depth of three spades ; 
but do not bury the top spits— throw it on one 
side, and keep it still on the top. The turf miy 
be pared off 1 inches thick, and bo stacked up 
by itself ; when partly rotten it will do capitally 
with a little leaf-mould to work round the roots 
when planting. Throw some brickbats or the 
like in the bottom of each trench and if the 
water “ lies ” about put in a drain to carry it 
off. Work in plenty of rough manure in the 
the third spit, and some of a finer nature near 
the surface. It will still further improve the 
ground to burn part of the clay with small coal 
or wood, and use the rough ballast down below, 
and the fine siftings near the top. Take care to 
employ the plants on the Brier-stock only ; the 
Manetti is useless on such soil. Plant in 
October.—B. C. R. 

- As your soil is poor but stiff, and of such 

a nice depth as 3 feet, there should be little 
difficulty in getting it into good order for Rosjs. 
I would not use any marl in your case, nor 


will be at hand to fill it in and so finish. I 
cannot think that your soil is quite so poor as 
you imagine, seeing Strawberries are growing 
so strongly.—P. U. 

- It is necessary to have a good moderately 

heavy loam, especially if fine typical blooms are 
derived. It is useless to grow Roses in poor 
ground, and if the staple is naturally sandy, 
wanting in fibre, so to speak, then new soil 
must be brought to the garden. If a few beds 
are to be planted, first get the ground in readi¬ 
ness, not forgetting to dig in a fair allowance of 
manure, working it thoroughly into the ground. 
If left in lumps, little benefit is received by the 
plants. In soils at all poor there must be an 
ample allowance of manure—not the kind of 
material one uses in a hot-bed, but good cow- 
manure. Always take the greatest care in 
planting. A distance of 3 feet is, as a rule, 
sufficient for the plants to be apart, but much 
depends, of course, upon their size, in the 
variety. When planting, spread out the roots 
carefully, and place a little of the finer part of 


sufficiently matured, or you prune it back too 
hard each siason. Which of these causes it is in 
your case you must judge for yourself. W.th 
me it is one of the freest of all Roses, ar.d i. by 
no means a difficult variety to ripen. If you 
have been cutting away the long growths, you 
have also been removing the best of jour 
flowering wood, provided it was fairly well 
ripened.—P. U. 


THE HOUTTYNIAS. 

A small genus, containing only three species of 
very remarkable plants, they are nearly allied 
to Saururus Loureiri and S. cernua, and are the 
only hardy representatives of the natural order 
Piperacem. They are beautiful and graceful as 
well as curious plants, and are well suited for 
the bog-garden, where in a rich peaty soil they 
present quite a tropical appearance. They are 
all perfectly hardy in the south, at any rate, and 
may be increased readily by division. 

H. califoekica. —This very remarkable plant 
is also known in gardens under the name of 
Anemiopsis californica; it is now, however, 
placed under Houttynia, and along with other 
two species forms the entire genus. It was first 
found by Nuttall atSan Diego, Upper California, 
and later by Douglas, who eent specimens home. 
It is a true perennial, the leaves nearly all rising 
from a fasciculated rootstock. They are always 
on long stalks, the blade elliptical, nearly cor¬ 
date at the base, blunt, and the edges entire. 
The flower-stem is very hairy, erect, longer than 
the leaves, and bearing numerous small incon¬ 
spicuous flowers on an oval cone. This is sur¬ 
rounded by six large spreading bracts, the inner 
three spotted with red, the others white. These 
bracts are very persistent, and remain fixed 
long after they have turned brown. It is a use¬ 
ful plant for the bog-garden and very easiljr 
managed. Increased by division. It flowers 
June to August. The accompanying figure gives 
a good illustration of a robust specimen. 

H. cordata, figured in the Botanical Maya- 
zine, 54, tab. 2731, is a perennial, with a stout 
creeping root throwing out a few fibres. It is 
quite distinct in habit from the above, the stems 
growing from 1 foot to 2 feet high, erect, and 
rarely branched, the leaves alternate, cordate at 
base, pointed, with entire margins. The spat he 
or bract resembles a corolla, and consists of four 
large pure-white spreading leaves from the base 
of the spadix or cone of flowers. Thunberg first 
found this curious plant in Japan, where it 
appears to be known as Doku Dami, orSjun jok, 
growing in abundance in ditches by the wayside. 
It is also found in Nepc.nl and Cochin China, 
where Loureiro found it only growing in gardens. 
A useful companion to the above, flowering July 
and August. 

H. CH1NRNS1S, which was first named (lym- 
notheca chinensis by Decaisne, is a native of 
China, and appears to be a very ornamental 
plant. I have not seen it in cultivation, though 
apparently well worth it. D. 


Primula sikkimensis. -There is doubt¬ 
less much variety in this species. I have hail 
plants with very thiu scapes 3 feet high, but 
the most glorious specimen I have ever seen was 
a plant with upwards of thirty stout scapes 
about 18 inches nigh, some having as man\ r as 
thirty flowers open at once in an evenly-balanced 
umbel, and all the scapes carrying bloom at the 
same time, continuing to do so for more than a 
month, and to-day in very good form, after the 
very rainy and windy weather. I particularly 
mention this plant because it is at least five years 
old, and some of us have hitherto imagined that 
good results could only be had with younger 
plants to be raised annually for succession. 
The plant, I may say, has not been grown in a 
wet place, but an ordinary border, screened, 
however, from midday sunshine, where doubtless 
it runs a steadier and longer lifo course.—W. 

4064 .— A plague of cockchafers — 
Possibly others will give you better advice, but 
I was troubled similarly once with this pest, and 
the remedy was to syringe with water in which 
was placed a little soft-soap and paraffin—a very 
small quantity of the latter. They did not care 
for this reception, but the great thing is not to 
use the preparation too strong, otherwise the 
remedy will be worse than the evil. Nothing 
cares for paraffin.—C. T. 


Houttynia californica. Engraved from a drawing sent hy Mr. C. A. Orcutt, California. 


would I turn the sul soil to the top. If you 
“ bastard-trench ” the gioand well, and add a 
fair amount of manure, I do not see that it vt ill be 
necessary to do anything else. Bastard-trenching 
consists of the following operations : Take out a 
trench from one end of your plot, say about a 
foot deep and eighteen inches wide. Remove 
this to the other end of your plot, where it will 
he ready for filling in the last trench you open. 
Having removed the first foot of soil spread a 
good layer of manure in the trench, and proceed 
to turn the subsoil bottom upwards, working it 
as deeply as your spud will allow. Pig-manure 
is about the best you can use, but any well- 
decayed dung and rubbish will answer. London 
manure is also very good, containing a much 
larger proportion of droppings than ordinary 
farmyard manure. Now set out another breadth 
of 18 inches, and as each spit is lifted let it be 
thrown over into the open trench by its aide. 
Shovel up the loose soil from the trench you 
have formed last, manure and turn over the sub¬ 
soil, and so continue until you arrive at your 
last trench, when the soil already carried there 


the loam over them, into which they will send 
thoir delicate fibres. Thick roots without fibres 
may be cut back hard, but use the knife 
cautiously. Bold surgery of this kind is easy 
to perform, but injudicious “hacking” can 
never be remedied. Avoid deep planting, 
covering the roots with about 4 inches of soil, 
and if the trees are standards place a Blake 
firmly to each, to prevent the stem swaying 
about in the wind. It is essential not to dis¬ 
turb the roots, otherwise they will never take 
hold of the soil. The best time to plant is late 
October, as the soil is then in sweeter condition, 
moderately dry, as a rule, and the trees have a 
fairly long season to recover themselves before 
they meet the trials of winter. A dressing of 
well-decayed manure on the surface will not be 
money wasted.—C. T. 

4058.— Rose W. A Richardson.— I would rather 
see a Rose so recently planted grow freely than flower 
over much. The Rose is doing well enough ; let It grow, 
and train in all the strong shoots. It will flower in due 
time.—E. II. 

- There may be two reasons why your plant 

docs not bloom. Either the wood does not get 
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ORCHIDS. 

ZYGOPETALUMS. 

“ Mark Huntley ” asks me to give him some 
a 1 vice about these Orchids? No w, if I do this I shall 
< >nfine myself strictly to the old genus as founded 
1*/ Hooker, and I think this is what my friend 
» leans and wants. Indeed, he refers to the very 
i t’pe species, Z Mackayi, for the genus is used 
) i the present day for anything that one does 
] 'it know, just calling it a Zygopetalum, and 
’ *iere is an end of the trouble. However, I do 
>•'t profess to know the plants with the accuracy 

• r a Bentham or Hooker, but I will here just 

• "cord some few of this old genus, which will 
it ti require much care in their culture, and 

hich will give you a host of beautiful flowers 
i a return, which last a very long time in perfec- 
i ion either left upon the plants, or they may be 
rut for the decoration of the rooms of the 
dwelling house, or they may be used for pur¬ 
poses of persona] adornment, and in each and 
in every position they may be made to fit 
pleasingly and well. These plants are strong 
growers and large rooters. They, therefore, 
require a larger spaoe in which to ramble than do 
many of the Orchid family. They require a large 
amount of drainage material, for as these plants 
require a quantity of water during the growing 
Reason, so must this be enabled to pass away 
quickly from the roots, so that everything about 
i liens may be kept in a sweet and clean condi¬ 
tion, for without this is done you cannot 
look for success, and this indeed being neglected 
is the cause why I see these plants fail to 
give satisfaction to so many. They want a fairly 
H^ht situation, although they do not like the 
bright sunshine, therefore shading should be 
provided to be run over them when this luminary 
>hines. For soil use about equal parts of good 
peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, and in 
potting the plants use some sharp sand amongst 
it occasionally. Pot the plants upon a small 
elevated mound, and press the base firmly about 
t he plant. Some persons take the plant out of 
this soil every season, but I do not hold with 
this plan, as a rule, to be adopted ; neither do 1 
appreciate those careless growers’ system who 
will allow the plants of this genus to grow year 
after year and never give heed to the renewal 
of soil until the plants get weaker and weaker, 
like my friend, “ Mark Huntley’s,” and they 
refuse to flower, this being the second year they 
have omitted to send up a single flower-spike. 
Jn the growing season they like the heat of the 
Cattleya-house, with somewhat more shade, and 
1 he syringe may be used more freely upon them 
than upon the Cattleyas, and with a much larger 
amount of water to their roots, and in the 
winter months any house with a fair amount of 
moisture in the air, and a temperature of 58 degs. 
or 60 degs., as the lowest reading, will suit them 
admirably. Treated in the above manner, 
renewing the surface-soil every spring, and 
picking carefully away any decaying or sour 
soil, I think no one would have the slightest 
cause to complaint that their plants of 
Zygopetalums failed to produce flower-spikes. 

Z Mackayi. —This plant is mentioned in my 
correspondent’s letter, and therefore I put it 
first on the list; moreover, it is the finest in the 
series here given. It has been a constant plant 
io our stoves, I think, for nearly seventy years, 
and I do not think has ever been lost to cultiva¬ 
tion since its first introduction by the worthy 
man whom it commemorates. I have seen some 
splendid specimens of it bearing many spikes, 
some 3 feet and 4 feet high, bearing many flowers, 

«ach of which measured fully 3 inches across, the 
sepals and petals being yellowish-green, blotched 
with brownish-purple, and the large lip spotted 
and thickly streaked with purple or violet, and 
which last a very long time in perfection,yielding 
a delicate and grateful perfume in the autumn 
and winter months. 

Z intermedium is similar to the above; 
indeed, it is frequently to be found in gardens 
under the name of Mackayi; it, however, may 
be distinguished from Mackayi by its smaller 
form, its longer, narrower leaves, as well as by 
its shorter spike and smaller flowers, the colours 
also are more or less duller, but it is a very 
beautiful plant. 

Z crinatum.— This is a plant which fre¬ 
quently is called a variety of Maokayi, as 
likewise is the last. This may be the case in 
fact, but the present plant is very distinot, 


inasmuch as the flowers much resemble the 
typical form, but the plant is very much d warfer, 
the spike, too, is also shorter; indeed, this may be 
grown by persons not having room to accom¬ 
modate such a large plant as Mackayi becomes, 
whilst the flowers, which are very little 
inferior in sizs, but fewer on the spike, are 
similarly coloured. There is, however, a variety 
of this plant which has rosy-red or crimson 
stripes in place of the blue or violet. Amongst 
other kinds there is Z rostratum, having very 
large white flowers; it, however, requires 
greater heat, and does not grow with the kinds 
previously mentioned. Z. maxillare is a smaller 
flowered kind, having a lip of bluish-violet, but 
it requires to grow in the stems of Tree-Ferns, 
and is, therefore, not recommended to the 
amateur grower. Z. gramminifolium is another 
plant similar in colour, and with just the same 
habit; it is a beautiful little species, for which 
we have to thank Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, 
for introducing to our notice, but it is scarcely 
an amateur’s plant, whilst Z. Burkei, introduced 
by the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, with its 
white lip and green sepals and petals, stands 
somewhat in the same category. I think I have 
brought before my readers*notice the best of the 
showyspeciesand varieties, and these, tooarethe 
easiest to grow, so with the above remarks I 
hope my friend “ Mark Huntley” will be satis¬ 
fied and be able to get on witn his Zygopeta- 
lums. Matt. Bramble. 


RODRIGUEZIA SECUNDA AND OTHERS. 
This is a very old and pretty Orchid, and a 
somewhat variable kind in its depth of colour. 
The spikes sent me by “ M. Johnston ” are very 
bright and showy. It is widely spread over 
tropical South America, consequently it may be 
expected to vary somewhat; but the plant first 
became known to us from the Island of Trinidad, 
and it used to be a frequent occupant of any box 
of Orchids received from South America in my 
young days, and I observed that the plants that 
came from the warmest parts were usually the 
deepest in colour, and I found that during their 
growing season they liked to have a good heat, 
and to be kept in a very moist state, and during 
the resting season their bulbs must be kept in a 
fairly moist condition, and not subjected to the 
drying influence which was so prevalent in the 
earlier days of Orchid culture, when every 
Orchid had to have a decided dry season, and be 
shrivelled ; but now a better system is adopted, 
for by lowering the temperature, the plant or 
plants can be kept and rested far better, because 
they can be furnished with sufficient moisture 
to maintain the growths in a plump condition, 
and this enables them to start away and 
grow with strength and vigour at once, 
without the expenditure of time in making 
up the growth, or having the new growth 
from a shrivelled and worn-out old bulb, 
and these shrivelled and worn - out bulbs 
render the plants so old and worn - out 
looking, and it gives them such an untidy 
appearance. I recommend the lady who writes 
to me to grow this plant in a hanging position, 
either in a shallow pan, a small basket (see cut 
on p. 267), or upon a block of wood, and I must 
confess I like the block system the best for this 
plant, and I use for it Sphagnum only in this 
case; but if a small shallow pan be used I 
would drain it well, and I would use with the 
Moss some little good peat-fibre, from which 
all the fine soil had been removed, potting it 
very firmly, for I have so frequently seen this 
plant go wrong from being so loosely set in the 
soil, and this u one of the chief reasons why I 
like block oulture for this and many other of 
these small-rooting plants, because they can be 
kept firmly fixed by the copper wire that is used 
in fixing them. Rodriguezias like an abundance 
of water, the heat of the Gattleya-house, and a 
nice moist atmosphere during the growing sea¬ 
son. The following are one or two of the best 
and most floriferons kinds : — 

R. secunda —A small-growing plant, having 
small bulbs and dark-green leaves, which form a 
beautiful background for the sanguineous 
flowers, which are thickly set upon the thort 
spikes, and which all stand in a one sided 
fashion. 

R. Candida. —Now this plant I used to grow 
under the name of Burlingtonia, but according 
to the modern theorists the latter genus is a 
synonym, and so for onoe I accept this theory 


and adopt the new order of things. This plant 
is a stronger grower than the last named, nut I 
like for this plant the block system of culture 
best. The flowers are produced on pendulous 
spikes, they are large and of the purest white, 
with a stain of bright-yellow on the lip. It is a 
most desirable plant. 

R. fragrans — This plant resembles the 
preoeding species in the colour of its flowers j 
they are about of equal size, and they yield a 
most delightful fragrance whioh much resembles 
May-blossom. 

R. venusta is a plant which is smaller in its 
growth than the last-named although I 
have found some folks who make them to be 
the same species, but with this I cannot agree. 
The flowers are not half tho size, they are pure- 
white, stained with yellow in the lip, and they 
do not possess any fragrance which renders the 
last-named kind so very welcome, especially by 
the ladies. The above-named plants are all 
worthy of a plaoe in any and every collection of 
Orchids, and all of them will thrive admirably 
on good-sized blocks of wood. 

Matt. Bramble. 


4052. —A garden fence. —There is nothing 
better than a good Holly-hedge, but it grows so 
painfully slow at first, especially on some soilr, 
that one hesitates about reoommending it. If 
the fence forms a boundary, evergreens, such as 
Yew-tree or Arbor-vitae would hardly do, cr 
else they are capital shelters and blinds. White 
Thorn and Privet in mixture makes both a goed 
shelter and grows rapidly, and when well estab¬ 
lished will form a good fence against stock.— 
E. H. 

-This question is not very clear, as there 

is no information as to whether there is an exist¬ 
ing fence or not, and if protection is wanted 
outside of the present boundary. A dose wood 
fence 6 feet high is very suitable for a g vrden, 
but it does not give much protection agiinst 
spring frost. Supposing there is an existing 
fence, a line of Lombardy Poplars beyond that 
will quickly grow into a thicket, and afford 
shelter sooner than anything else. If planted 
out 4 feet apart they can be grown in the form 
of a hedge any height or thickness you want.— 
J. C. C. 

-There are so many kinds of quick-grow¬ 
ing subjects suitable for fenoes that it is difficult 
perhaps to choose the right one for all positions. 
Thuja Lobbi is perhaps the one that will grow 
the fastest up to 30 feet high if needed, and it 
makes a capital screen also. The common 
English Yew is another quick-growing ever¬ 
green, preferable to any other where a fence up 
to 10 feet high is required. Common Holly 
makes a thick and warm screen, but does not 
grow so fast. Portugal Laurel is another fast¬ 
growing subject, but requires more space in 
width. Evergreen Privet is of rapid growth, 
but is not quite so firm as the others; still, it 
makes a good screen. Quick is undoubtedly the 
best of all hedges where cattle are kept, but some 
years are required to get a really good Quick 
fence. Whatever is chosen, all the difference 
is made in its progress by the manner in which 
it is planted. The ground should be trenched 
18 inches deep at least, and plenty of manure 
added at planting time, not burying it too deep 
either, afterwards mulching the surface to pre¬ 
vent evaporation of moisture from the soil 
during the summer. With the exoeption of the 
Quick all the other subjects are best planted in 
the early part of April. Should dry weather set 
in for any length of time during the months of 
May and June the plants will need attention in 
watering. Whatever pruning is required should 
be done in February, or March at the latest— 
3. P. 


4028. — White-flowered plants for 
cutting —If you exclude trees and shrubs, 
the hardy plants that flower before the Pinks 
are mostly of low stature. The Double White 
Rocket and Brompton Stocks might possibly 
dower before the Pinks if they were given a 
warm position. The Perennial Candytuft (Iberia 
corretefolia) and Snow in Summer (Cerastium 
tomentosum) are two low-growing plants that 
may help you with white flowers. Amongst 
shrubs that bloom early I may mention the 
White Lilac, Deutzia gracilis, and Syringa.— 
J. O. C. 
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get, other conditions being favourable, pretty 
well re-established before growth commences 
next season, and under ordinary circumstances 
it may be expected to make a fairly good 
growth the first year after removal ; but in the 
case of autumn or spring planting it generally 
takes the whole of tne next season to recover, 
and makes little or no growth. There is just 
one particular time in the summer eminently 
favourable to removal —I mean that period of the 
tree’s first summer growth when it comes to a 
standstill. Many trees make two growths in a 
year, and the best time to move them is in the 
interval between the first and second growth. A 
little observation will enable anyone to detect 
when that time occurs, but as the habit of dif¬ 
ferent trees varies, the selection of the time for 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CHOICE SHRUBS. 

Retinospora aureo reticulata. 

Coniferous plants do not, as a rule, do at all well 
in a town garden; but this plant (here illustrated) 
is quite an exception to the rule. For window- 
boxes, when the plants are young, or for a lawn 
this Japanese Conifer has no superior. It should 
be much more largely planted than is the case at 
present. B 

PLANTING EVERGREENS IN SUMMER. 

I am not aware that anything new can be said 
in favour of planting evergreen trees and shrubs 
during the summer months. 

The questions bearing on this 
matter are two—the probable 
results as compared with spring 
planting, and the effect that a 
hard winter has on newly planted 
subjects. As regard the first, I 
have no hesitation in saying that 
the best results will be obtained 
rom summer planting in all cases 
where the plants to be moved 
exceed 6 feet in height, provided 
they have only to be moved from 
one part of the grounds to another ; 
b it in the case of large plants that 
have to be brought long distances 
by railway, I should prefer to 
wait until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. When practicable, I 
prefer to prepare all the plants to 
be moved if they have stood 
in the same position more than 
four years, and if they exceed 
a height of 6 feet. The prepara¬ 
tion should be made in the 
previous October, and should con¬ 
sist in digging a trench round 
the stem of the tree 2 feet deep 
and 1 foot wide. The distance 
that this trench must be from 
the tree will depend on its age 
and size ; for a tree or evergreen 
shrub 8 feet high, the inner side 
of the trench should be 2 feet 
from the stem all round, and 
the width should be in proportion 
to the height. In digging out 
the trench all roots met with 
should be cut clean asunder ; the 
trench may then be filled in again 
*\nd left in that state. It will 
b ■ found, when the time arrives 
f .r removing the tree thus operated 
on that every root cut asunder has 
broken out into a mass of fibres, 
and it is considered that these 
fibres are of far greater benefit to 
the tree after removal than the 
single root would have been if 
left undisturbed until the time 
of lifting. Experience proves 
this, for in practice I find that all 
trees or shrubs prepared in the 
way just described sutler much 
less than those not so treated ; 
in fact, the percentage of living 
trees thus managed is far in 
advanoe of that of the other. The 
question as to the effect that a hard 
winter has on newly-planted trees 
is one that demands the serious 
attention of intending planters. 

It must be taken for granted, I 

think, that a shrub or tree only recently removed | removal may extend over three or four weeks, 
is not in so good a condition to withstand the according to the character of the subjects to be 
severity of a long winter as one that had not operated upon. J. 


Out Readers' Illustration's : Retinospom aureo reticulata. Engraved for 
Oardexino llustratrd from a photograph sent by Mrs. Stafford, Waldeck, 
Enfield. 


been disturbed. In my own experience I have 
had trees removed daring the late summer 
months that have stood to all appearance 
sound and healthy up to the time when 
severe frost has set in, then become brown 
in the foliage and ultimately die. This, 
however, to my mind does not to any serious 
extent injure the cause of summer planting, 
because it is only in the severest winters that 
trees thus suffer. On the contrary, it cannot 
be too well known that there is a decided gain 
by adopting summer planting. If a tree is 


4049.— Hardy Azaleas —These are truly 
beautiful plants for culture out-of-doors, and no 

G arden should be without them. There is no 
oubt that a good light peat soil is best for all 
the hardy Azaleas ; but it is an error to suppose 
that they cannot do without peat. Leaf-mould, 
mixed with light sandy loam, is excellent for 
them ; if the loam is rather heavy add some 
coarse sand. Turf loam is best, and if thiB can 
be obtained, and leaf-mould to mix with it, peat 


may be dispensed with. There are two classes 
moved towards the end of July, it will in a great of them, the old hardy Ghent Azaleas, as they 
measure have completed its growth for the year ; are termed, and the Azalea Mollis, which have 
end if moved as soon as it has done that it will been introduced from Japan more recently. Of 
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the A. mollis type I think it is best to purchase 
seedlings. Named varieties can be obtained at 
a higher rate. I would leave the selection to 
the dealer who supplied them, but a few good 
varieties of the Ghent type are Admiral de 
Ruyter (deep red), Altaclerensis (bright-yellow), 
Carnea elegans (pink), Coccinea major (scarlet), 
Cuprea splendent (pink and yellow), Elector 
(orange-scarlet), Sanguinea (crimson), Mirabilis 
(delicate pink), Horteri (yellow), Viacosa flori- 
bunda (wnite), and Decorata (pink).—J. D. E. 

- The best varieties are Mollis, which have 

so many shades of colonr ; the Ghent type also 
possesses a great variety in colonr ; most of them 
are richly perfumed. Amcvoa and pontica are 
early free-flowering kinds, with smaller flowers, 
but interesting and useful. The month of April is 
the best time to plant the bulk of 
sorts It is useless trying to 
cultivate these A/.aleaa in the 
natural soil if there be the slightest 
trace of lime in it. Where the soil 
is peaty, or even sandy loam, they 
may be grown with success if leaf- 
soil be freely added. Where the 
soil is clay or heavy in character 
the whole of it should he removed 
to a depth of is inches, replacing 
it with peat and leaf-mould, two 
parts of the former to one of the 
latter. If the former can be easily 
obtained dispense with the leaf- 
mould entirely, but where peat is 
scarce the leaves majbe used to 
economise the peat. After plant¬ 
ing, if the weather be hot and dry, 
water should be supplied to the 
rojis freely to induce the roots to 
push quickly into the new soil. A 
mulching of half-decayed leaves 
spread on the surface 3 inches 
thick checks the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil, and renders 
watering less necessary. Freshly- 
gathered cow-dung laid on the 
surface 2 inches thick directly the 
flowering season is past is a capital 
stimulant to plants that nave 
somewhat exhausted the soil by 
free growth and continual flowering 
for, say, ten years — S. P. 

4053. — Quick - growing: 
Ivie8. —Ragneriana will grow 
quicker than any other variety, 
as much as 4 feet of growth beirig 
made in one season. The Irish 
Ivy follows next, and is perhaps 
the best of all for clinging to 
walls without assistance, or in fact 
but little, the vigorous growing 
young shoots do require occasional 
tacking to the wall. Any ordi¬ 
nary garden soil will grow Ivy. 
If it is poor in quality, add partly 
rotted manure freely. Ivy is a 
moisture-loviDg plant, and is mnch 
benefited by copious supplies of 
water doling the spring and sum¬ 
mer months when dry, and occa¬ 
sional doses of liquid-manure is a 
great help to a eptedy growth. 

—a P. 

— Two of the quickest grow¬ 
ing Ivies are the ordinary Irish 
and Emerald Gem, a green as it is 
also called ; but any of the stronger 
growing green-leaved kinds will 
make quick growth and the 
strongest of the variegated kinds. 
Emerald Gem is, however, very 
robust, and makes more rapid progress than 
any kind I know. It is a very fine variety 
too, the leaves abundant, large, and rich 
glossy green in colour. Half tne battle is, 
however, to get good plants, strong and 
healthy, and, if they are in pots, they may be 
planted at any season of the year, even in 
summer, provided that they are properly 
watered afterwards, and the soil is fairly good. 
Many seem to think that Ivies will grow any¬ 
where, and stand any kind of treatment, but 
this is a mistake. If the prsition is so to say 
rough, an outbuilding or an} thing of that nature 
you wish to cover, then select the large-leaved 
Rtegneriana, which will grow quickly, but it is 
rather too bold for a conspicuous position in the 
garden. Avoid the small-leaved variegated 
kindB, which are very troublesome to coax into 
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respectable growth and require care. The beat 
time to plant Ivies is the antnmn or the apring, 


and theae seasons should be selected unless the 1 stem and but young, no harm is being done s it: ***“? * ell > noMun 8 is Detwr an y 

plant, are in pot., then a. previously mentioned | i. when the aim. are, say, 4 inch- in diameter | SElZSZ In 1J2 

that the harm follows.—S. P. 


mental specimens of no mean beauty. Where 4060—Marie LoalM 
^ Ivy has not reached more t^ t _,_,_9 ■ really well, nothing^ is letter than ordinary 


ft might be done even now.' Ivies, as a role, like 
a moderately shady spot, not exposed to keen 
winds and moisture, then they make surprising 
growth.—C. T. 

-The Irish is of very rapid growth, and a variety of 

it, called Emerald Gem, though leee vigorous than the 
type, is io other respects superior to It. Ivy, like every¬ 
thing else, will grow best in good soil ; and the ground 
should be t renohed and improved, and some old manure or 
leaf-moul • added. May be planted now if the plante are 
in pots. —B. II. 

4018 —Propagation of the common 
Hawthorn.— The common Hawthorn of the 
hedgarows has to be raised from seed. The 
Haws are gathered when ripe, and when the 
outer coating decays the Beeds may be sown. It 
is best to sow them in the early spring. Any 
quantity may be raised in this way. Any special 
varieties are propagated by grafting on the 
ordinary Hawthorn or White Thorn as a stock. 

It is in this wav the nurserymen propagate the 
double-dowered red and white varieties, and 
also the single red variety. The only objection 
to raising the Hawthorn plants from seed is the 
length of time it takes to obtain plants large 
enough to form a hedge. They oan be bought 
very cheap from the trade.—J. D. E, 

-Probibly the oommon Hawthorn oould be propa¬ 
gated by a skilful propagator from outtings, but the plant 
is difficult to strike. And the usual way ie to ralae the 
oommon kinds from seeds, and graft or bud the ohoioe 
varieties on the oommon sort.—E. H. 

4051.— Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
in shrubberies.— Rhododendrons can be cut 
down and will start again much in the same way 
as most other shrubs will; but when they are 
planted in masses it is better to lift them at 
intervals of three or four years, and give the 
plants more space. They form such masses of 
roots in suitable peat soil that they may be 
lifted when of large size almost at any time 
without injury. I planted some a few years 
ago that had not been removed for fifteen years 
The bashes had to be carted a few miles, and 
were out of the ground a week, bat I did not 
lose one, and they grew away freely the follow¬ 
ing season.—J. D. E. 

-The best time to out these is imme¬ 
diately the flowers have faded and before the 
new growth is made. They may be cut daring 
the winter, but so many of flowering shoots 
would then be sacrfijod that it is better to wait 
and have the benefit of these. Both these 
shrabs are amenable to pruning, and if not done 
too freely in the case of old bashes they are im¬ 
proved, as new shoots push out and the old 
plants receive new vigour.—S. P. 

-If you do not mind sacrificing the flowe™ 

the best time for catting these plants back is, 
undoubtedly, the beginning of March, as then 
young growth will appear towards the end of 
summer, aud when it is necessary to out back 
into the old hard wood there is no better time 
than that which I have given. Yon may, how¬ 
ever, have the benefit of the flowers next year 
and cut them back as soon as they go out of 
bloom. In that oase not much young growth 
will be made nntil the following spring.— 
J. C. C. 

-These may be pruned back when over¬ 
grown, bat I should prefer doing this earlier in 
the season, say in March. If cut back now they 
would be some time before they broke out into 
growth, and the shoots made would not have 
time to ripen, and a severe winter wonld injure 
or probably kill them altogether if out back 
much. But if the pruning was not of a severo 
character, and was limited to the shortening of 
certain straggling shoots it might be done now. 
—E. H. 

4066.—Ivy growing on forest-trees. 

—Certainly allowing Ivy to grow on forest-trees 
is detrimental to the latter; no matter how nice 
it looks, it should be cut away if the trees are 
valued more than the appearance of the Ivy, 
When tree-stems are covered with this creeper 
light and air is excluded from the bark so that it 
cannot perform its proper functions. There are t 
however, instances where it would be useless to 
cut away the Ivy with the idea of saving the 
trees. I allude to those already decaying, 
which is best known by the continnous falling 
of the branches. Over snch trees as these the 
Ivy might be allowed to run, snch make orna- 


-There is a diversity of opinion amongBt 

practical men as to whether Ivy does or does 
not injure the growth of trees of any kind when 
it climbs them. My experience is that in the 
case of young trees it does check their growth ; 
bat after a tree has reached a height of 40 feet 
or 50 feet, I think the injury is not great if they 
are kept free from Ivy until that time. Accord¬ 
ing to my observation the Ash and Birch-trees 
anffer more than any others.—J. C. C. 

-Ivy should nob be allowed to grow on forest trees 

cultivated for timber. In private grounds, where orna¬ 
ment is mors thought of than the value of the timber or 
even the life of the trees. Ivy may add Its picturesque 
beauty to the soene.— E. H. 

4034.—A Privet hedse.—Oat down a Privet-hedge 
to thicken it in March. You might fill in with young 
plants, which are better than cuttings. They are cheap 
enough.—B. H. 


THE SKIMMIA5. 

The only species of this genns—there are bat 
four altogether—worth cultivating are 8. ja¬ 
ponica and 8. FortuneL The former, as its 
name implies, is Japanese; the latter is a native 
of China. j 

First of all, I mast state that there has been I 
very much confosion between these two species, 
ana to Dr. M. T. Masters belongs the credit of 
having cleared away the mystery which sur¬ 
rounded them. The plant universally known in 
gardens as 8. japonica is really not Japanese at 
all, but a native of China, whence it was intro¬ 
duced into the nursery of St&ndish and Noble in 
1849. Mr. Fortune—the discoverer of the 
species—met with it in 1848 in a garden at 
Shanghai, the nurseryman from whom he ob¬ 
tained it informing him that the plant was 
brought from a high mountain in the interior 
called Wang Shang. Of all the plants Fortune 
sent to the nurserymen above mentioned only 
one reached England alive, and this identioal 
plant was exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society’s rooms, 2i, Regent-street, on October 
23rd, 1852, “ when the Knightian medal was 
awarded it, and the plant, in popular parlance, 
made a great sfensation.” The proper name of 
the speoies is Skimmia Fortunei. The true S. 
japonica is a Japanese plant, and did not find its 
way into British gardens for some years after 
S. FortuneL Like that species, it was intro 
duced by Fortune. Unlike S. Fortunei, this is 
dicedons—that is to say, one plant bears female 
flowers and the other male ones. Both sexes 
have received specific names, and mere forms of 
both have been described specifically in horti¬ 
cultural periodicals. S. fragrans, for instance, is 
simply themale plantofthe true S. japonica. The 
first plant of S. japonica which flowered in this 
country was named S. oblata by the late Mr. 
Thomas Moore in 1864. As, however, Dr. 
M. T. Masters has clearly shown that this plant 
was exactly identical with the one named 8. 
japonica by Thunbeyg, that name had to be 
transferred te it, and the one named S. japonica 
in gardens was called S. FortuneL 
The Skimmiaa thrive under very varied 
conditions as regards soil, Ac. I have seen 
them thrive splendidly in strong clay and also 
in poor sandy soil and peat. The true 8. 
japonica is one of the very best town Evergreens 
we possess. To sum up, the real facts as to 
the names, Ac., of the Skimmiaa above mentioned 
are as follows :— 

8. japonica of Thunberg is the name to keep 
np. It is a native of Japan. 8. oblata of T. 
Moore is the female plant, and 8. fragrans is 
the male plant of tne same species. Other 
forms are S. Foremani, S. Rogersi, S. oblata 
Ovata, S. fragrantissima, and S. oblata Veitchi. 
In order to prodnoe snch beautifully berried 
species as those grown by Mr. Foreman, of 
Dalkeith, and Mr. Rogers, of Southampton, it 
will be necessary to phynt specimens of the two 
sexes in proximity. 

S. Fortunei of Masters is a native of China. 
S. japonica of gardens is identioal with this. & 
rubella is a seedling form. S. japonica argenba 
is a seedling or sport, only differing from the 
type in having the leaves bordered with white. 
S. Fortunei is a muoh dwarfer grower than S. 
japonica, and does well as a pot pUnt for win¬ 
dow decoration, Ac, . N. 
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enclosing the sides with a thiok coating of leaves 
or litter. The lights should be covered with 
mate or other protecting material snfii nenfc to 
keep oat any frost. If provision can be made 
for this then no fear need be entertained about 
success. The ohief point in growing Doable 
Violets of White Marie Louise is the beet kind 
is to have thoroughly well-prepared roots by Hie 
middle of September, which is the best time for 
placing them in the frames. It is useless to 
expect good flowers and a quantity of them from 
poor weakly plants. It is difficult to adviss at 
what distanoe in the frame the plants shonld. be 
placed, as so much depends upon their size. 
The best gaide is to have the leaves of one plant 
j ust touching those of ite neighbour. An ordinary 
frame of two lights abont 6 feet by 8 feet will 
accommodate about six doz<m plants. This will 
give some idea of the number of plants to pre¬ 
pare daring the summer. The end of April is 
a suitable time to set about preparing a stock 
of plants. The roots whioh flowered last season 
in frames should be pulled iu pieces, planting 
them in rows in well-worked, not highly manured 
land 10 inches apart. Daring dry weather 
supply them freely with water and keep them 
free from runners and weeds. The best winter 
quarters for the frame is a sunny position 
sheltered from north and east winds. Place the 
frame on two bricks at each corner to raise it 
above the soil, whioh is a preventive against the 
rotting of the frame. At the bottom of the 
frame I place a layer of faggots or old Pea- 
stakes for a twofold object—viz , raising the plants 
near to the glass, and permitting of thorough 
drainage, as I find the development of the blooms 
is retarded if the roots are waterlogged. On the 
wood a thin layer of stable-litter is plaoed to 

8 revent the soil running among the faggots. 
>ver the straw a layer of last gear’s leaves is 
placed, into this the roots of the Violets find 
their way, they being especially partial to 
decayed leaves. The soil we use is mainly com¬ 
posed of roadside refuse, with which is mixed 
a quantity of grit that asiists in keeping the 
whole porons. To this we liberally add decayed 
leaves, with the addition of a small quantity 
of horse-manure partly decayed. This compost 
is about 9 inches thick. If the soil in the garden 
is naturally inclined to be sandy add the horse- 
manure and decayed-leaves to it simply. The 
plants are then lifted with a good ball of soil 
and roots attached, and planted in the frame; 
the soil is pressed firmly about the roots. When 
the plants are plaoed in the frame the leaves 
are qnite at the top of the sides of the frame. 
In a short time the soil settles down, so that by 
the time the lights are plaoed on the plants are 
within 2 inches of the glass. They Bhonld 
receive a good soaking of water which settles 
the soil about them. Do not place the lights 
over the plants nntil there is danger of frost or 
oontinuoos rains, even then tilt them at the back 
to admit air to the plants. The roots make 
progress bat not the leaves, which is what is 
required if many new leaves are made before the 
April following, the erop of flowers is a thin one. 
Although a few degrees of frost will dot in j are 
the Violets when the lights are on, it is not 
wise to have the leaves touched by it. Abund¬ 
ance of air should be given at all times whin 
the thermometer out-of-doors stands above 
35 degs. Anything approaching to coddling 
the plants is detrimental to their welfare.— 
S. P. 

Lilian C&ndidam. —In reference to the 
tendency of this Lily to fail after it has made 
considerable growth, no doubt, as with many 
other things, remedies may not equally apply in 
all gardens. With regard to the shallow plant¬ 
ing of which I spoke before, I think there can 
be no doubt as to its being the proper thing to 
do where the soil is stiff, and it may farther 
interest readers to know something of the 
results of shallow planting, because many of ns 
have seemingly grown the plant well up to the 
stage when the bads are half developed, when 
they have gone off. All this seems to point to 
adrier state as being desirable for the bnlb. 
There cannot, of course, be the least cause for 
feat as regards the action of frost on the bulbs 
dose bo the surface,. as this causes no injury 
whatever to bulbs that are well established.— 
H. ft 
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HOUSE! & WINDOW GARDENING. 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 

At several of the exhibitions of the Royal Hor- 
licultural and Botanij Societies in recent years 
various groups of cut flowers, arranged on a new 
principle, have attracted much attention. These 
groups are in the form of a cone or pyramid, 
the only evidence of a containing vessel being 
the edges of a flat plate, which appear here and 
there where not concealed by the border leaves 
of the group. It is clear that, except by the 
use of soft plastic clay, it would not be possible 
to produce these effects in any ordinary vessel. 
But as clay is not without its inconveniences, a 
special kind of vessel has been invented by 
Mr. March in the form of a solid dome or hemi¬ 
sphere, in which are sunk numerous tubular 
oiifices, upright in the centre and gradually 


appropriately mixed with Forget - me - nots, 
Rushes, Arrowhead (see illustration), and other 
leaves of water plants, while stove and green¬ 
house flowers are appropriately treated with 
foliage which thrives in a warm temperature. 
The smaller domes are best adapted to table 
decoration, as the flowers do not rise to an 
inconvenient height, but some of the tubular 
holders are made of large size for the display 
of massive subjects, such as Sunflowers, Preonies, 
Hollyhocks, Hydrangeas, branches of flowering 
trees and shrubs, large Ferns, Rushes, and 
Pampas Grass. These are not easily arranged 
in ordinary vases, but placed in the wide and 
: deep tubes of such flower-stands, they form 
striking decorative objects, having all the better 
effect for irregularity of outline. Thq main and 
commendable idea of the invention is to avoid 
overcrowding, and to give each spray of leaf 
or flower its separate and distinct meaning. 


diverging outwards till they approach the 
horizontal. This veesel rests on a separate 
plate of gl»S9, terra-cotta, &c., of wide diameter 
fcnd nearly flat, but capable of holding suffi 
cietr, water to refresh the border leaves of the 
group, which form a distinct feature in this 
kind of decoration. The plate is sometimes 
placed on a flat circle of dark Utrecht velvet. 
Flowers and leaves inserted in the tubes take 
the exact inclination desired, and the design 
can thus, as it were, be sketched out and studied 
as the work proceeds. This system gives the 
power of forming artistic groups, in which 
characteristic foliage takes a far greater part 
than is usually assigned to it in floral arrange¬ 
ments. In the case of wild flowers, for instance, 
Primroses, Bluebells, Digitalis, Campanulas, and 
others, according to season, are intermingled 
with Grasses, Ferns, Bramble, and other beau¬ 
tiful foliage which can be found in every hedge¬ 
row. For an aquatic ggtfurf; Water Lillis _are 
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Hydrangeas in small pots.— Few 
flowers are more durable than k the Hydrangea, 
for coming in as they do just when heat is so 
trying to ordinary flowering plants they fill a 
gap that it would be hard to find a substitute 
for. To get good plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
the cuttings should be struck now', taking off the 
tops of shoots which have not flowered,^nd 
inserting them singly in very small pots. They 
strike well in handlights or cold frames, kept 
close until rooted, and then potted into their 
flowering pots, and grown on in cold frames, 
merely protecting from frost in very severe 
weather. As soon as they start into growth in 
spring, and the flower-heads are visible, give 
manure-water twice a week.—J. G. H. 

Achillea rupestris proves to be more than 
ordinarily useful, as it is setting for a second complete 
set of bloom. Possibly this may have been influenced 
by the strong specimen having had all its stronger growths 
removed in March as cuttings. Still, thebudsare showing 
on younger stems that have formed since that datr. H. B 


FRUIT- 

NEW WOOD ON OLD FRUIT-TREES. 
The Vine is perhaps the most familiar example 
of fruitfulness—in fact, it has grown into a 
proverb to be as fruitful as a Vine ; but there is 
a great deal of ai^'erence between the fruit 
grown on old wood and that produced on young 
wood even in Vines, and the same holds good 
with the majority of fruits. Now, taking Vines 
first. We are all averse to rooting up those 
that are producing fruit in anything like a crop ; 
but, as a rule, old, hard canes and knotty sputs 
will produce even more bunches than the Viue 
can support, but they certainly become smaller 
as the Vine attains age, not apparently from 
exhaustion of the Vine, but from hardness of the 
wood ; and the question how to rejuvenate one’s 
Y r ines so as to get a new head of bearing wood 
without loss of a crop in any one year is a prob¬ 
lem that many would like to solve. Yet it is a 
very simple process, for, supposing you have a 
dozen main-stems in your vinery that have been 
cloiely spurred in for many years, I would select 
half-a-dozen of the most promising shoots at 
t he base of each alternate Vine, and let them 
grow entirely unchecked during the whole 
reason, merely pinching out any lateral growths, 
and at the end of the year you will have half-a- 
dozen finely-ripened young canes. Then at the 
winter pruning cut out half the old rods and 
shorten the young rods at least half way down 
the rafter; you will get as many Grapes and 
much finer bunches from the young wood ; and 
the following year you may replace the other 
old rods in the same manner; in fact, 
there should be a constant change of rod*, 
taking out and replacing a few every year. 
Wall fruit-trees, of which Peaches, Necta¬ 
rines, and Morello Cherries are familiar ex¬ 
amples, are usually trained on what is called 
the fan system, and bear their fruit almost 
exclusively on young wood of the preceding 
year’s growth, the requisite quantity of young 
shoots being selected at the summer pruning, 
and either tied in loosely or nailed to the wall; 
and at the winter pruning the older shoots that 
have borne the crop of the preceding year ai e 
cut away to make room, and very seldom is 
t here a failure of crop on trees treated in this 
way. But with Pears, Plums, Apricots, and 
Cherries of the dessert kinds, whether trained on 
walls or trellises, and pruned on the short spur 
sy&tem, it will be found that after a few yeais 
me old spurs get so hard and long that the crop 
is greatly reduced, unless means are taken to 
introduce young wood. I find it a good plan to 
cut any very long spurs right off at the winter 
pruning, and fresh shoots, that can be shortened 
to form new spurs, will push out close to the 
base of the old spur, and from the light and air 
let into the centre of the tree young shoots, 
that will eventually form main-bearing branches, 
can be trained in, and some of the older ones 
cut right away at the winter pruning—in fact, 
some kinds of Pears, as, for example, the Jargon¬ 
elle, will not bear fruit at all except on the young 
wood. To sum up, no matter what the form 
of training is, a proportion of young wood should 
be laid in every summer, and an equal quantity 
of the old cut away—at least, such is my expe¬ 
rience, and I grow fruit-trees solely for the fruit 
they produce ; and although I have a decided 
liking for old trees, I wish to see them well fur¬ 
nished with vigorous young wood, fruitful from 
base to summit. J. Groom, Qohport. 


4068.— A Vine question.— It is certainly 
a very unusual occurrence for the Vine berries 
to shrivel up all at once “in a few minutes.” 
When anything is wrong with the roots Vines 
are liable to “ shank ”—that is, the fresh stalks 
of the berries decay, rather suddenly sometimes, 
and aB a result the berries shrink up and are 
worthless. This may be a case of shanking—an 
unusually bad case—and there is no cure for it 
except seeing that the Vine-roots are placed near 
the surface. There is a great deal in the 
character of the soil in which the Vines are 
planted. Vines do not succeed in all soils alike. 
They do not succeed when the loam contains no 
lime. If mortar or plaster rubbish cannot be 
obtained to mix with the soil I would use quick¬ 
lime, at the rate of a bushel to a cart-load of 
soil. My Vine borders were well made and the 
soil had mortar-rubty^hp proportion added 
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to it; but after some years’ cropping, shanking 
began ; and heavy dressings of manure made 
no difference. I gave a good dressing of 
powdered bones one year and the shanking was 
not nearly so bad ; another good dressing was 
given this year, and the roots came freely up 
after the powdered bones, and I have not seen a 
shanked berry in three large vineries. I would 
try forking in a good dressing of powdered 
bones.—J. D. E. 


- The Vines appear to be affected with a 

disease that is known as “ shanking.” Directly 
the berries commence to colour the stalk turns 
black, the berries shrivel, and eventually fall off. 
Instead of being composed, as they ought to be, 
of flesh and saccharine, they are a sour mass of 
water only. The principal cause of shanking iB 
overcropping, although many errors in culture 
will cause tne crop to be so affected, such aB 
withholding moisture from the roots too long, 
or having the roots too deep in the border, so 
that they are stagnated by too much moisture, 
owing to a lack of drainage. Again, the mani¬ 
pulation of the shoots will sometimes cause 
shanking. If the laterals are allowed to run 
almost wild, say, make shoots all over the house 
2 feet or 3 feet long, and then to suddenly re¬ 
move them all from the Vines, this treatment 
would give a check to the Vines, and most likely 
result in shanking. Vines growing in a new 
border, but recontly made, should be cropped 
lightly the first year—say, a 12-foot rod ought 
n »t to carry more than 10 lb. of Grapes the first 

S ear. This may appear to be a small quantity, 
ut it is far better for the Vines to be allowed 
to gather strength by making more roots and 
developing better foliage for the first year after 
interfering with the roots. I am not in favour 
of pulling out Vines if they are under twenty 
years old, or even thirty. Care and judicious 
treatment will often render old Vines more 
profitable than young ones for several years -at 
any rate, during the time the young canes are 
growing.—S. P. 

- The information you send points con¬ 
clusively, to my mind, that your failure is the 
result of Bcalding by an overheated atmosphere, 
owing to insufficient ventilation, with too much 
atmospheric moisture. Youhave either neglected 
to open the ventilators sufficiently to allow the 
heated air to escape, or sufficient space is not 
provided in the form of ventilators to keep the 
temperature down to a safe point. This is a 
point that no stranger can decide, and as it is a 
serious case I advise you to seek the advice of a 
skilful gardener on the spot, who will be able in 
a few minutes to tell you if my surmise is right. 
I do not advise you to root out the Vines until 
you traced the cause. It would have been 
better if you had sent an outline of your man¬ 
agement, and the distance the Vines are from 
the glass. You had better ascertain the tem¬ 
perature of your house on a hot day by placing 
a thermometer under the Vines and within 
2 feet of the centre ventilator at the top. If it 
is over 90 degs. at that point it is too much.— 

J. c. c. 

- The disease affecting the Grapes appears 

to be what is termed scalding, and generally 
takes place just as the Grapes have about 
finished stoning. The cause generally is want 
of sufficient ventilation, especially early in the 
morning. Certain varieties are more subject to 
it than others. A thin shade placed over the 
roof will check it. In the meantime give more 
air. A very small chink of night ventilation 
would 8top it if begun in time, or if the house 
was opened ever so little as soon as the sun 
struck the roof, this would answer the same 
purpose. A little more foliage might be left on 
the Vine if there is room without overcrowding. 
—E. H. 

4069.— Management of an orchard. 

—The first thing to do is to find out what kind 
of fruit and vegetables Bells the best locally. 
The soil appears to be of the right kind to grow 
any fruit or vegetables. The first thing to do 
is to plough the land several times between the 
existing rows of trees, so as to have it thoroughly 
clean by the middle of October. If it is possible 
to stir it 10 inches or 1 foot deep by the aid of 
a subsoil plough some expense will be saved 
when the time comes to plant the trees, as so 
much spade labour will not be necessary as 
if nothing were done at the soil between now 
and then. So much depends upon the locality 
and its requirements that it is difficult to give a 
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selection of varieties, or even kinds of fruit best 
for the purpose ; but no mistake can be made in 
planting a goodly number of early kitchen and 
dessert Apples, such sorts as Lord Grosvenor, 
Echlinville, Warner’s King, Stirling Castle, 
and Lord Suffield, if this succeeds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Of dessert, such showy sorts as Lady 
Sudeley, Devonshire Quarrendon, and Worcester 
Pearmain ought not to be omitted. Late varie¬ 
ties like Lane’s Prince Albert, Alfriston, and 
Newton Wonder ; and for dessert Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and King of the Pippins for a late supply 
ought not to be omitted. It is a mistake to 
plant a lot of sorts, far better plant many trees 
of one kind in preference. I should advise that 
they all be bushes, not formally-trained 
pyramids, which are useless as fruit pro¬ 
ducers in 9 , short time; besides, too much 
labour is required to train them to preserve 
the form. I do not advise that cheap trees be 
bought at risk. Far better to purchase good 
trees from well-known firms at, say, £10 per 
hundred, than others at half the price. One 
row of bush trees could be planted between the 
existing rows. A space not less than 10 feet 
should be allowed between the trees in the 
rows. Between the newly-planted and the 
older trees, one or two rows of Gooseberry 
bushes, Currants, or even Raspberries should be 
planted to fully utilise the space. Even then, 
while the trees are young, a crop of vegetables, 
such as Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Brussels gprouts, 
Carrots, orOnions can be taken offthe intermediate 
space. Or, again, in the place of vegetables, 
Single Violets would succeed, and these pay 
remarkably well in some localities. Narcissus, 
both double and tingle, especially the Pheasant- 
eye type, would grow well in soil of the charac¬ 
ter described. So much depends upon the 
means at command to purchase stock to start 
with. The great advantage in having so much 
variety is that hardly ever is there a season 
when all things fail, owing to unfavourable 
weather or other causes. Filberts would answer 
really well in such a soil; Kent Cobs, too, are 
in great demand as a rule. Damsons and Plums 
sell well at times, except when there is a glut. 
The Fairleigh, or Chester, is perhaps the best 
kind of the former, and Victoria or Rivers’ Early 
Prolific, the best Plums. Of Pears I will say 
but little ; if they grow and crop freely, by all 
means plant the best sorts, such as Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Pitmaston Duchess, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, and Doyenne du Comice. In 
all cases these should be bush-grown trees, and 
so should the Plums, but the Damsons are best 
as standards. Potatoes sometimes pay to grow ; 
they certainly are'good for the purpose of cleaning 
the ground where at all weedy. As for their 
culture, it is necessary to well stir it both in 
planting, earthing them up, and again at 
digging time.—S. P. 

- In the first place you have to consider 

whether it is possible to secure a greater profit 
by stocking and cultivating the ground 

between the trees than you now receive as a 
rental for the pasture. Of course I do not say 
whether you will be able to do so or not, but 
from the information you send you appear to 
have everything in your favour of making a 
greater profit. If it was my case I should plant 
bush-trees of Apples and Cherries chiefly over 
one half of the space, and Raspberries and 
Strawberries in the other half; you may plant a 
line of bush Apple-trees between the standards. 
The sorts may be Echlinville Seedling, Lord 
Grosvenor, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lord Suffield, 
and Celleni. The trees should be on the Crab- 
stock and planted S feet apart. You may also 
plant two trees between the others in the same 
line. There is room for three rows of Rasp¬ 
berries at 4 feet apart between the established 
trees, and double that number of Strawberries. 
-J. C. C. 

—<4 If the ground is trenched up and manured, Goose¬ 
berries, Red Currants, and Raspberries would probably 
pay the best. The expense of preparing the ground and 
planting the bushes would have to be considered, but 
there is no doubt on such land it would pay.—E. H. 

4054.— Packing Peaches and Grapes. 

—Peaches travel best when packed in boxes just 
large enough to hold one or two dozen in a single 
layer. Lay some soft material in the bottom of 
the box, such as paper shavings, letting it come 
up the sides also. Dry Moss that has been well 
beaten to clear out dirt and dust will do, but 
there is nothing to equal paper shavings. On 
this place a sheet of cotton wadding, and the bed 


is ready for the Peaches. Wrap each Peach in 
a piece of tissue paper, and then place a strip of 
wadding round several folds to take off the 
pressure where the fruits meet. Pack tightly, 
and when the box is full lay another sheet of 
wadding and fill up the box with paper shavings or 
some substitute. Place on the lid and tie it (not 
nail) down. Grapes are best packed in handled 
baskets that will hold from 8 lb. to 12 lb. 
Place a sheet of wadding in the bottom, paper 
shavings or anything soft and elastic will do. 
On this place a lining of paper. Tilt the basket 
a little to one end and begin to lay the bunches 
in the lowest end till the basket is quite full, so 
that they cannot shake about. It is the shaking 
about which does the mischief. All fruits and 
flowers travel best when packed tight enough to 
prevent moving. Cover the top of the basket 
with paper, and lace string over the top. 
Sometimes two pliable Hazel sticks are used 
with the ends thrust in the basket at opposite 
sides to support the paper, but if a little wood is 
cut with the bunches of Grapes these form a 
protection to the bunches ; and when the string 
is laced tightly over the top of the basket it is 
seldom any harm is done, unless the baskets are 
flung about by the railway-porters, and this 
happens sometimes.—E. H. 

4062. — Walnut-tree dropping Its 
Nuts. —I would surmise that the cause of the 
Nuts dropping is the excessive drought. It 
is unusual for them to drop before their time, 
and not to be accounted for in any other way. 
In this district, not only the fruit, but the leaves 
also, are dropping from the trees in some 
instances. I fear we lose many of our Apples 
and Pears on trees where we have been unable 
to water them. Small fruits are shrinking up 
on the bushes. In the case of the Walnut-tree, 
as it has occurred before in previous years 
there may be some local cause to account for it. 
-J. D. E. 

- It is not a matter for surprise that the 

tree should drop a quantity of its Nuts in such 
weather as we have had lately, and especially 
when growing in such a dry position as that 
described. Abundant watering and a coat of 
manure will be found the only means of stopping 
the loss, though if the tree is already overloaded 
it will be all the better for being relieved of 
part of its crop. In future you should apply a 
good mulch of long manure or something of the 
kind as soon as the hot weather sets in, or rather 
just before.—B. C. R. 

- Your trouble is easily explained. 

Walnut-trees are raised from seed, and yours is 
an inferior variety, and not worth the space it 
occupies. This fruit dropping is an inherent 
character for which there is no remedy but to 
replace the tree with a better variety. Certainly 
dryness at the root would not cause the Nuts to 
drop in a good deep soil.—J. C. C. 

- I have seen the same thing happen with trees out 

of condition, or in a very dry season. Walnut-trees 
suffered a good deal this year from spring frosts, and im¬ 
perfect fertilisation may have had something to do with 
the Nuts falling.—E. H. 

Strawberries after fruiting.— This 
has been far and away the most trying season 
for outdoor Strawberries I ever remember. From 
the time the plants came into growth there has 
been no interval of rest, and the fruit has had 
to ripen in the influence of fierce sunshine and 
a parching atmosphere. Even where plants 
have been well supplied with water they have, 

I find, suffered considerably. If rain in abund¬ 
ance does not come watering should be con¬ 
tinued aft?r the fruit is gathered, or the crowns 
will be weak, and the crop poor next year. A 
little attention in this way will be sure to have 
its reward.— Byfleet. 


Picrorrhiza Kurrooa.—I believe this 
curious plant, which is, moreover, quite hardy 
and possesses a very neat habit, is now growing 
in many more gardens than it used to be a few 
years ago, and what I chiefly wish to say is 
that I have grown it five or six years in almost 
every imaginable way out-of-doors, and I have 
not yet seen a single bit of bloom. Has any 
reader flowered it in the open garden '! and if 
so, under what condition as to soil, position, 
locality, &c. ? It may say something for our 
patience to go on longer with a non-flowering 
plant, but it would not be much use unless 
someone has hit upon the way to get flowers. 
I am told the flowers are a fine blue. Who 
I will tell us how to get them ?—J. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANTHERIOUMS. 

The several species of which this genus is com¬ 
posed are very beautiful and attractive, and 
therefore deserving a place in all good collections 
of herbaceous plants. In those instances where 
they are grown, too frequently these graceful 
plants are only represented by isolated and 
solitary examples, and such as these convey very 
inadequately any idea of the charm which they 
possess when planted in large groups. What 
these plants most thoroughly enjoy and what 
they should receive from all who would grow 
them to perfection is a good depth of rich 
loamy soil, rather sandy. Always plant them 
in a spot where they may remain to be¬ 
come established, for few plants are more 
impatient of frequent interference than these. 
But where allowed a few years to establish 
themselves fully they provide a most ideasing 
feature. By the above remark I do not 
infer that it will take years before they reach 
flowering size ; on the contrary, you may get a 
flower-spike the year after planting, but it will 
assuredly be weak, and but feebly represent the 


some kinds, particularly A. Liliastrum and A. L. 
| majus, have a peculiar way of multiplication, 
and of heaping and clinging to each other, 
[ caused, in reality, by the roots taking a horizon- 
' tal course and becoming entangled with each 
other. There will be many crowns, all of which 
will prove intact with roots if all the soil be 
washed away in water, thus leaving them bare. 
When free from all soil the plants are easily 
disentangled with the Anger and thumb and aD 
occasional shaking, a very simple and easy way, 
and when carefully done hardly a root will be 
lost. On the other hand, the knife should 
never be used in dividing these plants ; indeed, 
it can never be used in the case of established 
pieces without much sacrifice. Another 

Mode of increase is by seeds, which may be 
sown when ripe or kept till the winter ensuing 
in some cool, dry place. Well ripened seeds 

f erminatc quite freely, but are very slow, and 
do not find that sowing the seeds directly 
they are gathered forwards their germination in 
the slightest degree ; therefore they may be 
kept and sown at leisure during autumn or 
winter. Owing to their slow germination, 
therefore, it is not safe to discard boxes or pans 
of seeds of such things under two years, though, 



A Rodri^uezia growing in a hanging-basket. (See page 2G2 ) 


same plant when fully established. One little 
item, though a very import mt one, concerning 
Anthericums is that tney should always be 
planted or transplanted while dormant, and 
where this operation is deferred till growth has 
commenced, it can scarcely be completed with¬ 
out loss of the central crown or growth. It is 
also a good plan, having dug the ground to a 
depth of 2 feet or more and thoroughly enriched 
it with manure, to remove some 4 inches of the 
surface-soil so as to admit of the roots being 
laid out in their natural manner of growth, 
instead of being huddled together in a small 
hole. Place the crowns about 9 inches apart 
each way, or nearer if the desire is for im¬ 
mediate effect, and then sprinkle half an inch 
of silver sand in and among their roots prior to 
returning the surface-soil. Thus planted, they 
will be safe for a dozen years or more, and 
annually constitute one of the most beautiful 
objects in the garden. But instead of allow¬ 
ing them to remain so long undisturbed, it 
may be desired to establish other groups in 
different spots in the garden, and for this 
purpose it will be necessary to lift and divide 
the original group. When the plants are lifted 
after having remained a few years in one spot, 
it will be seen wht n all the soil is removed that 
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as a rule, they show freely through the soil in 
about eighteen months. For these reasons it is 
always best when the seeds are sown to cover 
them with a board or slate, anything in fact 
that will tend to keep the soil uniformly moist 
over a long period, and at the same time pre¬ 
vent weeds springing up and likewise check 
interference by birds or other intruders. Such 
a covering, too, dispenses with frequent water¬ 
ing, by which means the seeds are often laid 
bare and such like, a decided drawback with 
choice or rare species, and where only thinly 
covered with sou. As with established plants 
so with the young seedlings, always transplant 
them when dormant, but in the case of these 
Anthericums they will not need transplanting 
till a full year’s growth has been completed 
The kinds in general cultivation are not numer¬ 
ous, and the best and most decorative of these 
are A. Lilastrum (the St. Bruno’s Lily), A. Lilas- 
trum majus, a giant form of the preceding. 
This is by far the most beautiful of all, 
and a plant which should figure in quantity in 
every garden, the fine spikes of snowy bell- 
shaped blossoms being exquisite in the extreme. 
These two may easily be distinguished by the 
clear white fleshy roots, which are somewhat 
brittle. A. Liliago (the St. Bernard’s Lily) is a 
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very pretty graceful species, and assumes a 
more clustered habit of growth, from which issue 
many flower-spikes and abundance of starry blos¬ 
soms of the purest white. J. 


4063 —Alpine Auriculas —Black mud 
from the bottom of a pond would be unsafe 
material to use as a mulch for Auriculas. The 
best matei ials to place around the plants are good 
loam and decayed manure, mixed together in 
equal portions. These should be used in the 
spring as soon as the plants show signs of growth. 
They need no other attention at any time, except 
to keep them free from weeds and to remove 
decaying leaves from the plants which are 
unsightly. The plants should flower strongly 
next year. Spanish Irises are better lifted and 
replanted annually. If left in the ground and 
the soil is suitable they will grow and flower 
two and three years in succession, but they do 
better the other way.—J. D. E. 

- It would be best to leave the plants 

alone, as doubtless, from your description, they 
will bloom well in good time if you have 
patience. The Spanish Iris is a bulb that hates 
disturbance, and to be constantly lifting them 
is one way to court failure. Here are a few hints 
as regards their culture. The position must 
be neit her too damp nor too dry, and the soil 
sandy, light, and moderately rich, some amount 
of well-rotted manure or leaf-mould being in¬ 
corporated with it. Give a rather sheltetcd 
spot, not too shady, as the flowers are always 
happier when not exposed to the full force of the 
wind. It makes growth early, and the bulbs 
must get well dried, although after the winter 
genial rains assist much the slender growth. 
As yours were only planted, as far as I can 
judge, last year, by all means leave them alone. 
Perhaps their unsatisfactory condition may be 
accounted for by an unsuitable position in which 
they are placed.—C. T. 

4035.— Lilies and Irises.—With the soil you men¬ 
tion I should recommend you to oonflne yourtelf to ihe 
rhizome-rooted form of Iris, especially the varittes of the 
Oerman Iris, and to such hardy, strong-growing Lilies as 
L tigrinmn, candid uni. Iancifolium, and the common 
Turk’s-cap Lily.—A. G. Butlkr. 

- The most reliable Lilies are candidum, 

davuricum, tigrinum (double and single varie¬ 
ties), croceum, and bulbiferum. These are 
hardy and vigorous thriving, best in loam of a 
well drained not too heavy a nature. A clayey 
loam is not very favourable for Lilies holding so 
much moisture in winter that the bulbs are apt 
to suffer. It ought to be lightened by the 
addition of river-sand, leaf-mould, or anything 
that will render it more porous. By incor¬ 
porating some peat with it, it would be possible 
to grow the varieties of speciosum and auratum. 
The English and Spanish Irises ought to do 
very well, also the beautiful varieties of Ger- 
manica, pallida, neglecta, and variegata. These 
are very showy, and when they come to good- 
sized specimens produce quantities of bloom. 
The Spanish and English Irises are better for 
lifting in autumn, replanting in early spring. I 
should also try a few plants of the lovely 
Japanese Flag Irises (I. Kmmpferi). These are 
lovers of moisture, and require a soaking of 
water occasionally in hot, dry weather—J. C., 
Byfleet. 

4050.— Creeper for a cemented wall. 

—There is no creeper that will cliDg to a 
cemented wall, or, indeed, any other wall, with¬ 
out nailing beside Ampelopsis Veitchi and Ivy. 
Even the latter requires some attention to fasten 
the leading shoots to the wall ; oftentimes when 
the growth is free it refuses to cling for a time. 
If an evergreen creeper is absolutely necessary 
I should advise the planting of Irish Ivy. By 
fixing here and there a wire to the wall in an 
horizontal position the Ivy is easily kept to the 
wall by fastening it behind the wire. Cuttings 
root freely in the autumn if cut into lengths of 
10 inches and inserted in sandy soil, making 
them quite fast at the base, afterwards mulching 
the ground between the rows with leaf-soil, 
vegetable refuse, or anything that will tend to 
ward off frost. Although this will not kill the 
Ivy it lifts the soil and loosens the cuttings at 
their base, in which state they cannot possibly 
make roots. If the cuttings are put in about 
the middle of October and allowed to remain 
until the following April twelvemonths, they 
will be stocky, well-rooted plants fit to put out 
where required. The first week in March is a 
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good time to sow the Variegated Hop and 
Canary Creeper in a gentle warmth, removing 
them to oool quarters directly the plants are 
above the soil, and grow them on stocky, so that 
when put out in their permanent quarters the 
growth will be free and uninterrupted. —S. P. 

„- Thera no oreepers, except Veitoh's Virginian 

Creeper »nd the smell leaved or Wild Ivy, that will oling 
to a cemented or any wall without being nailed. The 
Japanese Hjp and Canary Creeper should be sown in 
spring in a trend e warmth; nothing will be gained by 
Bt iT 0 >8 R bem iD ^ autumn * M * rob ** ^ **** month. 

4085 —Treatment of Pancratium.— 
Pancratium illyrioum is not hardy in all parts 
of EigUnd, especially away from the south and 
west. Peril ips this is the cause of your bulbs 
refusing to grow. If your friend’s garden is 
situated not far away from your own, and her 
pi wt flourishes, this may be owing to a difference 
of soil. If that in her garden is sandy and yours 

iriA f.Kat- t__ 


vi ami. it iiu&b in nor garden is sandy and yours me correspondents wno seeic assist• 

the reverse that would account for the difference. ?/*’?• Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
It *-*«- i- 4.1 -t -ii - . t.nat several answers to the same question may often be 

Mil/ » LMtflll n llsJ /Aam ithn ..._J. -_ 11 i____ 
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If the latter is the cause I should advise you to 
choose the most sunny spot in your border. Take 
out the soil 2 feet deep and 18 inches in diameter; 
break up the soil at the bottom of the hole, and 
place thereon 6 inches of broken bricks, clinkers, 
or stones, as a means of causing surplus water to 
drain quickly away from the bulbs during the 
winter. Over the drainage lay some freshly- 
gathered leaves to prevent the drainage becoming 
choked. Fill up the space with soil of a light 
oharacter, such as leaf-mould, old potting-soil, 
road grit, and sand, and plant the bulbs early in 
March 4 inches deep, flaishing off with a mulch¬ 
ing of partly-decayed leaves, repeating this latter 
every autumn as a protection against frost 
Should the weather be very dry during the time 
growth ii being made give the plants occasional 
soaking* of water. The Carnations should be 
potted in a compost of loam three parts to one 
of partly-decayed horse-manure or leaf-soil, 
adding sufficient Band to keep the whole porous. 
Do not give the roots too much pot-room ; an 
inch all round will suffice. Stand the plants in 
a snnny spot, and water them carefully.—8 P. 

4055 — Box edging —The kind of Box used 
for edgings to paths is not the same kind as 
that forming a bush—the former is a dwarf¬ 
growing kind named suffruticosa, belonging to 
the sempervirena type The common green 
variety growing as a bush is the type to which 
that generally used for edgings Is descended. 
You must procure some of the right kind ; one 
yard that has served as au edging for several 
ypars will divide sufficiently to plant three yards. 
The months of March and April is the best time 
to plant. The gronnd should be thoroughly dug 
le^ollod by the aid of a square-edge ana 
spirit level to determine the level of the path on 
both sides at each end. The intermediate levels 
are best obtained with three T-squares, com¬ 
monly called homing-rods. One of these is 
stood on the level peg at each end of the path 
which has been put in with the aid of the square- 
edge and level previously named. The third 
rod is used to get the various intermediate 
levels, by sighting from the end. That in the 
oentre should be raised, or lowered as necessary, 
until it comes into line with that at each end. 
When the soil is made quite level and firm, a 
trench 6 inches deep should be cut in a perpen¬ 
dicular manner, chopping the soil towards the 
path with a spade. The Box should then be 
palled into pieces; every bit with roots attached 
will grow. Cut off the tips of the shoots to 
make the edge look square ; this facilitates the 
planting and makes neater work. With the 
right knee on the ground and the left foot in 
the trench, the Box can be quickly laid in order ; 
the left hand holds It in position, while with 
the right it is placed there and soil is pulled 
over the roots alio. The foot in the trench 
makes it firm as the work progresses. The 
trench is filled with soil and trodden firmly—in 
fact, it cannot be made too firm. The keeping 
of the ground firm about the roots renders the 
Box always dwarf. If the tops were evenly 
cut before planting no clipping will be neces. 
■ary the first year and but little the next— S. P. 

-The Box-trees are of a different variety than that 

nied as an edging to walks. It is no on planting the 
edginn with cuttings. An edging of dwarf Box that has 
been down for some years oan be taken up and the plants 
divided. One yard of old will plant 3 yards of new. — J. D. E 
-- The dwarf Box, usually employed for edging, is 
quite d'stinot from the ordinary tree or bush variety and 
tlM beet way will be to purchase som* stook of the foraer. 
and divide and plant it by-aod-bye. If you like to try the 
otVr, take outiingi of the bush in October, and p ant 
th» n out next}ear when sufficiently rooted.—B. O R 


ROMS for correspond sn rs 

. Question*. —Queritt and ansuun are inserted in 
UARDSNitro/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, $ 7 , Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon 
aon. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish so. 

.jy 1 ™ an * address of the sender are remind in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press som ° 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title maced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge ana 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
a nee. Conditions, soils, arul mj>nna m /»»•»# on • „fin .i. 


•'••*'*** <*>*wr* w me some question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do will to mention 
the localities m which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

408*.-Ailing Fuchsias.— Some of my Fuohsias 
undersides of the leaves are rusty 
0°N. n f' wd ‘*P icer * If •o* wh *t is the remedy 7— 

YFJr 1 ?! 11 * cuttings Of shrubs.-Will any 
person kindly let me know when is the best time to strike 
cuttings of Esoallooias and Deatsias? Also please name 
DavTd*°° d #brub8 tb8t oan h® struok from cutting*?— 

i,; 4 ^ 8 *3 p,a0h ? la8 for a trellis-Will someone 
kmdlv give me the names of six beet olimbing Fuohsias f >r 
growing on * trellis In a conservatory facing west, which 
“® 8Un from ten to six io summer! Answer to this 
will oblige.— A Constant Reader. 

*2 ™S Waet .. WAlllama - Ac.—I have a very good 
Sweet William and a very good Canterbury Ball now in 
flower. Is there any way of reproducing these plants by 
cuttings or any other way. so as to be oertain of getting 
dowers of the same oolour next year 7 If so, how is it to 
be done 7—A. T. 

4090.-Unhoa 1 thy Cucumbers.-! should be very 
glad if someone would tell me the cause of my Cucumber- 
leaves turning brown, with dark spots about the mldd-e, 
and the edges turn up and the fruit goes yellow? They are 
l . n ® fr *“® f>“ * bot-bed. Beea planted about two month*. 
^^ D w bat time to give them air in the morning7 -^Siikf 

4091 — Orchard (14 acres) destroyed br 
lusects, caterpillars, Ac -Will some ekperienoed 
Wb%t J* “ *°* dressing to g ve trees In 
September, October, and November to kill ineeeti. osier- 
rt ^' neri ) °*“ Blight,” So. 7 Trees planted forty 
1 “ UQ * r 

T«™L^7 , °? nato ? 8 dropping their buds-My 
P Un “ ar ® ®trong and send plenty of flowers, which 

Si kl2fc^ e,l »£f2 p 0ff *5 flr8t J° lnt * 1 h * v ® tbem grow- 
ing both in borders and in pots. I have three aorta-Ifield 
Gam, Conference, and Viok Criteron-but they are all 

i. H 6 ' 1 m^ Ve 8yrin ? 8d » I®* times, and they mm a little 
better. They get the sun all day.-J. R. 

kiiS! , i:F arly Ropes.- 1 Shall be glad if someone will 
kindly inform me whioh olasses of Riee* are likely to pro 
duoe the earliest blooms In this district, whether Teas or 

ii. rerpetuals? And perhaps someone can give me the 
names of about a dozen of the earliest, suitable for button- 
holes and for p anting out-of-doors? My garden is well 
sheltered on all s:des from cold winds, and the bed I 

r P m «# ep #l ant haa w i>® Mter " with sun on it 

till middle of afternoon.— Rosa, E. Yorks. 

4 2 94 ~ T £ 8 culture of Scephanotls —Oan any 
Gardening inform me on the following sub- 
Jeo . t * T «J want . t ? P° 8 the above beautiful plant for mar- 
eet. Can any kind friend aeeist me? How to propagate 
S ep ^ n °if 8 ’ aDd *? a,C8r occurs I The beet place topro 
cure the plants to b-rin with, and probable oSstperhua 
ab8ent ln different parti 
of the world I have settled down to my old oalling. Need 
I say I feel somewhat nonplussed 7 —Soldier. 


4095 -Broom. -On a wil l bank In my garden I have 
several dumpe of oommon Yellow Broom. Being deelrous 
of increasing the size of the dumps. I transnlantad Mv*r*i 
bushes last October, but I find aU ffv?SS Cm JSi 

inform me when Broom should be transplanted, ud 
whether It oan be readily raised from onttings, and If so 

“f If I prone them or oat them down wlU they 

1 ' mProV * tW '“ d “ 

—Roeee do not thrive in 
n ®lgbbourhood is too bleak and dry. 
Gravelly sobeoll, very elevated, dries out quiokly. What 

Som^kliw? ? 1 • hoald like *o grow Roses of 

pfeferenoe to suitable kinds for 
button-hole work. Would not the hardy kinds of Tea 
that 1 p |a *»ted alongside 
General Jaoqueminot have oome through the winter 
cT fe N r p 0f ^ tW ° LoomUt y» Wolverhampton.— 

“Sopwolum ‘‘Fireball." -Will anyone 
kindly inform me if Tropeaolum •• Fireball" Is the same as 
I obtained some strong tubers 
two “oathsago from Mr. Henry Soott, 
S^«4 rhA^ l0 i’« W K O ^ vertj8ad H In Gardening. I 
SSluSi ffh®” 4 , ? ohe * de . ep ’ M h ® edvised, and put 
•om* in all the aspeots-north, east, south, and west. F It 
has grown beautifully, but I find as yet, like your Jersey 
correspondent, ihu lt is finest in the southern aepe<J!aad 
I should begUcPtoknow 

if II woaM suooeed as a greenhouse oUmber 7—H. D, 


f a ihe/diounnj auariti brief editorin' replies 
Are givin ; but readers are invited to give further 
annoirs should they be able to ojer additional 
advice on the various subjects 

40)3.—Coelogyne oorrugata (B. M.) -You must 
not put this plant in strong heat. I do not say it will not 
grow, but I do make the assertion that you bive very little 
flower from it The plant grows naturally on the Madras 
Hills, and I am told always upon the north side of the hills. 
And I have always succeeded with this plait best when 
it was plaoed in the house amongst the Oiontoglojaums.— 

4399 —Oucldiam bastatam {George Jenkins) — 
Here you receive the name of your flower, and it is a very 
pretty speoles, for whioh we have to return thanks to the 
Messrs. Li w, of Clapton. 1 haveseen theplant la some oolleo 
tioQS aame O iciiium leuooohUum, but it is a very different 
plant to this, whioh was introduced by the Messrs. Lid* 
digee upwards of fifty years ago; bat It was the Mamn. 
Low, or Clapton, that made the plant popular by introduo- 
mg it in quantity about eighteen years ago. It haa a wide 
distribution in Mexioo.— M. B. 

4900 -Stanhopea not opening (M. Banks ).—You 
will not get the spike to open now. I cannot think why 
readers do not ask before the misobief is done. If you had 
asked before you removed this plant to aivarid atmosphere 
you then might have had a word of advioe given, but I am 
thankful that you now cannot blame old “ M itt.” for mis¬ 
leading you And I do not know why you took the 
trouble to tell me how you had grown this plant in a nioe 
w ®rm stove, and that, not wanting it to flower before the 
middle of July, you had removed ft to a greenhouse, whioh 
has been open day and night, at once, and you have reaped 
your reward, for the bu 1 whioh you enoioee is as dead as a 
door-nail.— M. B. 

4901.— Ants, dfcc (H H. L G \—Your first question 
is best answered by an indlreot reply. There is no need to 
destroy the ante, as they are not doing any harm to your 
Beans, but only visit th»m to oollsot the sweet matter 
exude! by the “inseots,” which are one of the aphides 
(Aphis fame), oommonly known as the Black Dolphin, 
Blank fly, or Collier. 2, The ants do not in any way areate 
the insects. 3, The aphides may be killed by washing the 
plants with 4 lb of soft soap, the extract from 4 lb of 
Q iasaia-ohipe, and 100 gallons of wa*er. Or the tops of 
boe plants may be out off, taking oare that they are not 
left among the plants, but carried away in baskets and 
burat Remove all D ooks and Thistles, on whioh this Ap its 
Also feeds.— G. S. S. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

#*. Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
»ent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C 
Names of plants — Clanton.— Probably Lilium 

pardalinum.- J. P. —We oannot undertake to name 

gardin varieties of Fjohsias.- F. H .—Numbers allde- 

tachtd so we cannot name. M. S , BedhiU.— 
Juj'ica c trass. —Andrew Forsyth —We do not name 

varieties of Boees.- A. V. —Both flo were are Marguerite*. 

- K. G. Dried up, and numb an ail detached. 


TO OORRSSPONDNNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender, 

U. N. p,— Apply to any good seedsman. 


POULTRY & RABBITS 
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4025 —An incubator.— Djes not « Gar¬ 
dener’s Wife" make a slight mistake in her 
first sentence? Chickens are hatched in in¬ 
cubators, but raised or reared in brooders or 
foster-mothers. I presame the querist is desirous 
of hatching some chickens, and asks tor infor¬ 
mation on this point alone She will understand 
that it is difficult to advise her fully without 
seeing the article which she wishes to employ. 
If the boiler cannot be made to stand higher 
than 8 inohes or 9 inohes from the ground some 
arrangement must be made for fixing the lamp 
below the surface, or there will not be room for 
the chimney. I should say a lamp ought to be 
specially made for the purpose; this might be 
made to stand on the oil-vessel in order to save 
spaoo; there would thus be no stand needed as 
in the case of a table lamp. The chimney need 
not be .more than 8 inches or so high, and of 
course it will oondnot the heat from the flame 
* *P®J. wh ere it will play upon the boiler 
itself. The greatest amount of heat will, of 
course, be forthcoming when the water can be 
made to surround a funnel or tube through 
which the hot air passes. “Gardener’s Wife” 
must arrange for tne water to maintain a tem¬ 
perature ranging from 103 degs. to 105 dOgs. 
Fahrenheit, and before she pats her eggs into 
the machine she must be satisfied that the heat 
1 kept at a tolerably safe point. I presume she 
-ill use paraffia-oil for the lamp. This I have 
found safe, and, when ordinary care has been 
bestowed in trimming and refilling the lamp, 
nothing has gone wrong — Doultino. 
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Tropwolum Fireball .. 270 
Vegetable garden .. 270 
Viol ta, Marie Loulie .. 275 
Week’s work, the oom- 

ing . .270 

Window gardening .. 270 


WHITE FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
The demand for white flowers increases with 
eaoh succeeding year, and no garden of any size 
is complete without a plentiful supply. For¬ 
tunately, all through the summer and early 
autnmn month* many plants with white flowere 
are very easily grown in herbaceous and mixed 
borders, and in their way quite equal to ohoice 
hot-hones flowers. In the very front rank I 
should place White Stocks, and there are few to 
beat East Lothians sown in boxes in autumn. 
If pricked out into 3 inch pots, wintered in a 
cold frame and planted out in April, they will 
make grand plants in early summer, and last 
a long time. A propoe of this Stock, it is rather 
strange that of the three colours—white, scarlet, 
and purple—there should be annually so much 
larger a percentage of singles in the purples 
than in the other colours. White Sweet Peas 
are almost, if not quite, of equal value with 
Stocks. It is sometimes advised to sow Sweet 
Peas in antnmn, bnt they want a lot of atten¬ 
tion in the early season if birds and slugs are 
troublesome. I prefer to bow in February in 
3-inch pots, hardening off and planting out early 
in deeply-dug ground. Of the several varieties 
of Spirsea valuable for cutting, preference must 
be given to palmata alba, a lovely variety whose 
feathery plumes are exceptionally light and 
graceful. A stock of forced S. japonica, 
planted out and allowed to remain in the ground 
over one season, will also furnish an abundance 
of flower. Small or Oactos-flowered White 
Dahlias are not common; indeed, among the 
new varieties of the last two seasons 
one hardly finds a white variety. The beet 
for cutting are still Guiding Star, Lady 
Blanche, and Camellise flora in the pompons, 
and Constance and Mr. Tait in the Cactus 
sections. I should like whilst on the subject of 
Dahlias to sound a note of warning as to the de¬ 
predations of earwigs. These insects are very 
numerous and troublesome this year, and in 
common with the foliage on Peach and Nec¬ 
tarines, I noticed quite early in the season that 
the leaves of the Dahlia were setting badly 
punctured. The use of the 2i-inch pot inverted 
on the top of the stake (with a little dry hay to 
tempt the insects to resort thither after their 
nightly depredations) has proved effectual. I 
have shaken as many as a score some mornings 
from each pot. There are few better white 
flowers for summer cutting than the white An¬ 
tirrhinum. I have a goodly display of this on the 
herbaceous border, and a wonderful profusion of 
flower is produced from individual plants. Many 
varieties of the annual Chrysanthemum are 
nearly white. As this is of easy culture, quick 
to come into bloom, and very free, standing also 
a long time in water, it can safely be included 
in any list of flowers for summer cutting. 
In common with the majority of better class 
annuals, this should be sown in a little warmth 
about the end of March. Plante are thereby 
secured early, and if put out as soon as possible 
the flowering season is considerably lengthened. 
No mention of white flowers would be complete 
that did not include the 
Old White Clove, of which, ih suitable soil, 


blooms perfect in form, subetanoe, and colour can 
be secured. It is not so free with me as the old 
Crimson Clove, but still quite indispensable as 
a button-hole flower in its particular colour. 
Attention has been directed on more than one 
occasion to the value of Godetia for cutting. 
Duchess of Albany is a white variety of excep¬ 
tional merit. I question if there is a more 
thoroughly useful plant from a cut-flower point 
of view than the Double White Yarrow (Achillea 
ptarmica fl -pi.). Although not altogether what 
one might term a high-class flower, lacking 
the sweetness and grace of Stocks, Spiraeas, 
and other things previously mentioned, it 
is invaluable for filling up wreaths, crosses, 
flower-baskets, or to meet any large demands 
of a similar nature. As summer declines 
and the days shorten, the supply of white out¬ 
door flowers in quantity seems to increase, and 
will last until the approach of frost—plenty of 
White Annual Asters, Summer Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, also C. maximum and uliginosum, to 
mention a few of the many good and useful 
flowers. There are some white flowers, which, 
although admirable in themselves, are yet from 
some cause or other not admissible in quantity 
on the border. Take, for instance, Lilium can- 
didum. What a miserable appearance this has 
presented of late years in the majority of 
gardens ! Foliage brown and bad, and flowers 
nothing like eo good as they would be with 
olean, healthy foliage. Powders, in the shape 
of “anti-blight” and “mildew preventer,” are 
only partially effectual. I was wondering the 
other day how two or three applications of 
Bouillie Bordelais® would answer. It might 
act as a preventive if the foliage was well 
damped with the same at intervals before the 
appearance of the disease. The White Herbace¬ 
ous Phlox is handsome in appearance, but not of 
much use for cutting on account of the short time 
it lasts in water; still, we are glad to use it 
and renew frequently, for there are few white 
flowers that produce such splendid heads. 
Heliotrope White Lady would be a grand flower 
for cutting were it not that a failing similar to 
that of the Phlox has to be scored against it. 
I should like to say a good word for White 
Verbenas. Given a variety with fairly long 
flower-stalks, one is never at a loss for a supply 
of white blooms, and provided they are not 
kept too long before being placed in water, they 
will remain fresh for several days, and the 
delicate perfume is much appreciated. Very 

K nosegays can be made with a mixture of 
i Verbenas and Sweet Peas, a little 
Thaliotrum adiantifolium foliage, and a fringe of 
Pheasant’s-foot Pelargonium. 

E. Burrell, Claremont. 


Eempervivum arachnoideum.— In or 
ont of flower there ie always something to 
interest one in the several kinds of webbed 
Sempervivums. I think, however, that at this 
season in particular the non-flowering rosettes 
are more striking than usual, because of the 
snowy whiteness of their silken webs. A fresh 
crop is being spun, as it were, just about this 
time, and when the rosettes are well oovered 
the plants are very attractive. In early spring 
the leaves of the above variety have a reddish 


purple hue. On the open rockery in a high and 
ary position, and surrounded by small stones 
to prevent the raine washing the soil into the 
web, it is very attractive. The position can 
hardly be too hot or too dry. To have it in 
its best form the rosettes should be pricked 
out singly an inch apart, carefully avoiding 
planting in lines, and in this way covering a 
large, irregular space on the rockery in a sunny 
position. Make the ground firm before pricking 
out the plants, and when planting ie completed 
sprinkle some clean fine gravel or similar suitable 
material among the rosettes. Given this treat¬ 
ment, the plants will flower more freely, it is 
true, and though some may object to this be¬ 
cause of the obvious result of such flowering, 
it should be remembered that only a few of the 
largest would flower in the first year, and that 
the remainder would form a very pleasing 
feature for a long Beason, while those that bloom 
may easily be replaced when flowering is com¬ 
plete. Offsets are produced in plenty; conse¬ 
quently some large patches may readily be 
lormea. 8. a. Laggeri and S a. Powelli are 
two good kinds worthy of attention.—E. 


RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

I should like to draw the attention of amateurs 
and other readers of Gardening to the interest¬ 
ing practice of raising Geraniums, Begonias, 
and many other plants from seed by just giving 
my experience on four seeds only. Last lurami r 
I picked four nice seeds off one of my Geraniums 
(W. Beal by). I put one seed in each of four 
small pots. These seeds soon came up, and, to 
my surprise, each one of them came quite 
different in foliage, so it struck me that there 
would be different coloured flowers. I took caie 
of these through the winter, and the first one 
that flowered turned out to be a most beautiful 
salmon. I sent the first bloom to Mr. Jones* cf 
Lewisham, and asked him for his opinion on it. 
He wrote to say it was the “ most lovely colour 
he had ever seen ” and offered at once to buy it 
if I would part with it. The next of these 
seedlings opened soon after, and is like the parent 
only much brighter in colour and the flower 
Beemed tome to be smoother ; this is evidently an 
improvement. The third seed1 tag flowered and 
is a lovely salmon, if anything, I think, better 
than the first that I sent to Mr. J ones. This is 
in bloom now and can be seen by anyone who 
would like to satisfy their curiosity. The last 
seedling to open is a beantiful bright pink, a 
lovely colour and an enormous truss. I see the 
first pip is just opening this morning (July 5th), 
and looks as though it would be well worth 
anyone’s while to grow. Now these four plants 
have been most interesting to me from the first, 
and I think amateurs could amuse themselves 
profitably by growing their own plants from 
seed. W. Cotton. 


406a — Shading for a greenhouse. — A very 

oheap and good shade may be made by mixing flour 
and water with a little whitening; and you can also 
have lime or whitening made thin by mixing milk with it. 
A good shade ie also made by dissolving Brunewiok-green, 
eo ae to make it like thin paint. These put on will provide 
»Tery good shade, are oheap, and easily removed. Such 
preparations as Summer nioud, and others that ere adver¬ 
tised In these columns, are efficacious. —O. T. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Catting* of Hydrangea* just getting a little firm will 
•trike now in the propagatiog-frame kept oloeeand shaded. 
They do best In email pots singly. Myrtles, Oleander*, 
Sparmannla afrioana (a useful winter-flowering plant) 
will strike freely now. All the winter-floweriog Chrysan¬ 
themums are now in the flowering pots and are growing 
freely. If blaok-fly makes its appearance use the remedies 
Which have been found most serviceable in the past. The 
other day I found a cultivator, who grows 10,000 plant*, 
dipping them in a tub filled with Sunlight soap insolation. 
This may be used as a preventive. A pound of soap is 
enough for eight gallon* of water, and this in a tub will 
dtp a good many plants, so the remedy i* a cheap one, and 
may be useful for other plants attacked by insect*. The 
soap 1 * boiled in a smaller quantity of water till 
dissolved, then more soft water 1 * added to make 
up the quantity. The Erythrlnaa are rather striking 
conservatory plants for summer deooratlon. Many years 
ago we used to grow E. Orista-galli largely, groups 
being made of it on the lawn; but there are other forms of ft, 
all of whioh are useful and interesting. When the troet 
oomee the plants are out down, the roots potted and kept 
through the winter in a dry cool bouse in a dry condition. 
Fuchsias will now be at their best, and must have plenty 
of nourishment. Plants with pots full of roots must have 
stimulants. There has been scarcely any improvement in 
the Fuohiia for the last twenty years, the reason being 
Fuchsias are not fashionable now, and raisers have left the 
beaten traok and are searching after novelties. In a large 
conservatory the Faobeias should be planted out where 
they oan either form good-sized bushes, or be trained up 
the rafters, and led up into the roof. Lesohenaultia blloba 
major is a good plant for the young ambitious plant-grower 
to try his band upon. In the days when hard-wooded 
plants were more generally grown than they are now, a 
good specimen of this Lrs^henaultla, well-bloomed, was 
taken as a sure sign of careful culture. Hovea Oelai is 
another old favourite sure to be admired when well done, 
requiring somewhat similar treatment. The chief point 
In the sucoessful culture of choice hard-wooded plants are 
the potting and watering Toe beet peat, containing plenty 
of fibre, i* required. The drainage must be perfect, and 
the soil rammed in firmly atound the roots. Careless 
watering Is the bane of hard-wooded plants. Look over 
them twice a day, aod water only those whioh require It 
It will not jdo to anticipate nor yet fall into arrean. 
Pleroma elegam and Oantua dependent are not commonly 
met witb, but careful plant-growers find no difficulty with 
them. 

Stove. 

Amaryllisee whioh have done flowering will require 
lees water, but the work of their retiring to net must be a 
gradual affair. Raising seedlings from good varieties is 
the best aod cheapest way of setting up a stook. Bay a 
few good varietiee to start with, hybridise, and save seeds. 
There is some time to wait before seedlings flower, but 
the result will be interesting and profitable. Snift on 
Poineettias, Euphorbias, Erantbemuma, Gardenias, and 
other flowering stove plan a. Young plants of nearly all 
the flowering stove plants oan be eesUy rooted from 
cuttings. Gardenias are sometimes planted out in beds of 
rough peat, and when the flowers are required in a whole¬ 
sale way, and a house can be given up to them, the plant¬ 
ing out supply answers very well. One of the difficulties 
la the culture of these plants is the preaenoe of 
mealy-bug. If it were possible to get hold of a perfeotly 
clean stook their oulture would be comparatively easy 
where heat was at oommand. What a pretty little 
specimen Hoya bella makes in good hands! It most have 
good fibrous peat, with a little leaf-mould and plenty of 
sand, and obarooal, broken up fine, to keep the soil open. 
This plant grows well in s basket suspended from the roof. 
Shift on young plants of Clerodendron fallax, O. equamatum, 
C. fragrant fl-pL, and Aphelandra anrancioa, and others. 
These are old-fashioned plants, whioh used to be had in 
good condition when there was a bark-bed In the stove. 
The bark-bed was a great) help to the plant-grower, not 
only in furnishing a little root warmth for plants whioh 
required it, but it created a genial atmosphere in a more 
regular way than oan be done by damping floors, Ac. Use 
the blind as Jlttle as possible where foliage plants ars 
grown, Especially Crotons. Let nothing suffer for want of 
water, nor yet err in the oppoette direction The unbeated 
greenhouse may be as oharmiog as any other, or aven more 
so now. If kept fairly oloee stove plants and tropical 
Ferns will do well in it, and all the usaal kinds of green¬ 
house plants will be quite at home under glass now, with 
the lights open night and day. But the winter must be 
thought of, and the Lilies, bulbs, and other things which 
oan bear the rigour of winter with only the shelter of a 
glass-roof, must not be negleoted. Laurestines. Rhododen¬ 
drons of the Indian type, Solomon's Seal, and other similar 
things which for the moment, perhaps, are standing out¬ 
side will be better plunged in Coooa nut-fibre or a-hes, to 
save watering audio keep the roote cool. Uhr 3 sam.br- 
muos must not be crowded on together, or the plants will 
grow up weakly. 

Hardy Ferns 

are very oharmiog, and may be successfully grown in pots, 
but in a time like this they should be plunged out in a 
shady border, and be shaded with tiffany daring the 
hottest part of the day. Spores should be gathered as 
they ripen, and be sown in pane of toil and placed in a oooi 
frame. I always think Hardy Ferns are more difficult to 
keep In stook than are the exotio species. It Is true some 
species, such as Polystiohum angular®, proliferum, and its 
variety, produoe young plants on the old fronds, whioh 
only require to be taken off and pricked out in boxes of 
soil. Soolopendrium ramosum oan be propagated by pulling 
an old plant up luto single fronds. There is a germ at the 
bottom of eaoh frond, whioh in a comparatively abort time 
will develop into a plant. 

Cold Frames 

are for the most part occupied to do Cinerarias, Cyclamens, 
Calceolarias, ana Primulas, single and double. If there ie 


* In odd or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten daysto 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


a email frame at liberty it may be devoted to the propa¬ 
gation of Tree-Carnations. Seeds of oholoe alpinee may be 
bovfa In pant of {teat, leaf-mould, and sand, and plaoed in 
a ffame and keptoloteand shaded for a time. Set the pan 
In a oool, shady position. 

Window Gardening. 

Cactuses form very interesting window plants, and but 
few people realise what an Immense variety there are to 
ohooee from suitable for the window; being of small 
stature, and for a considerable part of the year requiring 
very little attention, they must be well supplied with 
water, and growth enoouraged. Any plant requiring more 
pot room should have attention now. The soil should be 
00 mposed of very turfy loam, old leaf-mould, pieoee of brick 
broken up, fine crushed obarooal, and sand. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Among the hardy plants whioh are flowering well now 
In the dry, hard ground, and whioh may be recommended 
for cutting, are Campanula Henderoonl, dwarf, and very 
free, and more lasting than the Ball-flowers usually are. 
O. oaipstlca is also very effective, both Id the border and 
also on the rockery. (Enothera Youngi, yellow, and <E. 

S osa, white, are both good, andT an old-fashioned 
), Linum flarum, suitable either for rockery or warm 
sr, is now a mass of oharmiog yellow blossoms, as 
free from freokle and sunburn as if there had been no beat 
or drought. For cutting now Coreopsis lanceolate and C. 
graodiflora, a dwarfer variety, are invaluable. The Gail- 
iardlaa, Heleuum pumilum, and 8 tenaotie epeoioaa are 
also good. All the above should certainly be In every 
garden, as being among the most useful hardy eubjeote. 
Get on with the propagation of Carnation* and Pink* ae 
fact as possible. One of the most successful propagatois 
of the Oaroation I know strikes hie outtiogs in 4 -inoh pots, 
filled with ordinary red sand, Buoh as is used by builders. 
Calling upon him the other day, I found him busy putting 
in Carnation cutting* by the thousand. The pots of out- 
tings an plaoed in a cold pit, with thv lights whitewashed, 
ana nearly every cutting strikes in the sharp red sand, 
when they are potted off immediately. But most people 
layer their Carnations, and layers make good plants, un¬ 
doubtedly, and It seems mors natural to leave the progeny 
to draw nutriment from the parents as long as possible. 
On the other hand, layering i* tedious, back-aohing work, j 
and those who can make erne work with cuttings have the 
best of it. Hollyhocks, except where well oared for, are 
making a poor show of it this season. The side-shoots, I 
when getting a bit firm, out at slogle eyes, will strike and 
make good plants. I have struck many that way of the 
named varietiee. 

Fruit Garden. 

The drought oontinuee, and Plums and Peaches are in a 
terrible plight with red-epider. It is, of course, quite im¬ 
possible to either mulch or water all tbe fruit-trees io the 
country, but those who can muloh and water will have 
their reward. Air must be left all night on vineries and 
Peaoh houses, not to any great amount while there are 
eigne of colouring, but just enough ventilation to prevent 
stagnation. The asual course id to oloee aod damp down 
at four o'clock, and when the sunshine has done it* work 
say about eight o'clock, to give Just a little air along the 
ridgs of the house. W ben fruit, either Peaohee, Grapes, 
Figs, or Melons, begin to ripen more air must be givenat 
night. On fairly good land the Lancashire Gooseberries 
are both fine and good In quality, but they are best where 
muloh has been used. Red-spider, where the moisture 
has been deficient under glass, is in pretty strong evi¬ 
dence, especially on Peaohes, and the effeot of their visit 
must have a weakening effeot upon the trees, both now 
and hereafter The eoft-follaged Melons will be difficult 
to keep clear of red-epider now. Tbe value of freeh air 
droulatiog among tbe foliage in a difficult time like the 
ent is Immense. But the word judicious often hae to 
sed In connection therewith. Tbe objeot is to give 
just that change of atmosphere that will keep the foliage 
strong and robust, not to administer a check by lowering 
the temperature, and where night-air is given to a certain 
extent temperature must be lowered. This ie where the 
word judicious oomee in. A little night-air is beneficial; 
a great deal will in oertaln oases be injurious. Get the 
land intended for Strawberries into good condition ready 
to receive the plants, and when the beds are ready the 
sooner the plants are eet out the better, but they must be 
watered when necessary. 


doors the watering hae been a terrible busineee, and there 
hae been very little to ehov for it either, for the flowers 
are eoaroely open before they either drop or fade. Shade 
hae been an absolute necessity for almost everything, and 
even then, and with abundant ventilation, the atmosphere 
hae been really stifling st times. I have been trying to 
get everything possible planted out-of-doors, and am still 
at It, for I floa that under present oircumstanoes they 
thrive far better in the open, and require very much lees 
care and labour also. Tuberous Begonias, in particular, 
soon assume a wonderfully sturdy habit and healthy 
appearance when planted in the open ground, and flower 
proiueely, but an abundant supply of water U an absolute 
necessity, oertainly until they beoome thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. It is as a bedding plant that the Begonia Is 
destined to shine in tbe future, I feel sure. Of 
course, tbe plants must be thoroughly yet gradu¬ 
ally inured to full exposure before being planted out. 
What charming and delightful things tne Streptocarpi 
are for conservatory decoration. I find them mote easily 
grown than either Begonias or Gloxinias, requiring ie * 
heat t h a n the latter, and being less liable to damping v»«i 
decay than the former, while tbe growth is exceedingly 
dwarf, the flower-stems “ wiry," and the blooms are pro¬ 
duced continuously, and in tbe great e*c abundance. The 
velvety foliage, too, is decidedlybancuome, but in order to 
keep this in good condition, the plant must be shaded 
from all strong sun. I hear numerous oompl&ints of 
Tomatoes dropping their blossoms lately ; in many esses 
this is due to waat of moisture, either at the root or over¬ 
head, though the extreme heat and drought have also a 
good deal to do with it. There is as muon daoger of the 
plants suffering from want of water under present circum¬ 
stances as there is of giving tx> much in the autumn, 
winter, and early spring. Where other p’anteare growing 
in tbe same house the glass alio must be shaded in some 
way, and this greatly tends to weaken the growth and 
predispose to dropping of tbe blooms. Cyclamens s tandin g 
out-of doors must now be watched, and directly they show 
signs of returning growth, they should be repotted and 
be plaoed in a lightly-shaded frame until well at work 
again. Old Chinese Primulas, too, will soon need repotting, 
and should be similarly treated afterwards. Keep P. 
oboonioa coal, moist, aod shaded. B. O. R. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

In many gardens Potatoes are small, and where the 
skins are set It will be better to lift them, as eupertuber- 
ing may set in if rain oomee in quantity, and then the 
quality will be injured. The best oourse will be to lift all 
Potatoes which are ready and have done growing, and sow 
Turnips, or plant Cauliflowers or Velich 7 * Autumn Broc¬ 
coli, or sow Winter Spinach on the land. Of oourse, 
nothing will grow on newly-stirred lent or in bad air 
without water, and thus watering will have to be repeated 
when required till rain falls. In sowing seeds in smallish 
quantities, first soak the drills thoroughly, sow on the 
damp soil, and cover with the floe dry soli near. The dry 
soil will prevent tbe escape of the moisture from the land 
and if a shade oan be supplied very little water will be 
required for some time. Only the very best oulture will 
secure good Lettuce now, and one of tbe principal items 
of good oulture In a dry time is muloh with short manure. 
Where Mushrooms are grown the old beds, when broken 
up, form floe mulching material, and may be placed 
between the plants 2 inches thick, covering the whole 
surface, but not piling it round the stems of anything, as 
that will do harm. Sow Brown Cos Lettuoe and Green 
Curled Endive in quantity now for autumn and early 
winter use. Another sowing should be made In about 
three weeks. Tie up Early Celery, and wrap paper round 
the plants to start the blanching. Old newspapers will do 
very well. Several thiokoesses should be used. Continue 
to give plenty of water, with stimulants In moderation, to 
Oardoons, Globe Artiobokes, Cauliflowers, and any other 
orop whioh has reached tbe extreme limit of ite powers of 
endurance. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

This has been a very trying time for things nnder glass, 
and, for that matter, In the open air also, though in this 
case an occasional watering and a good muloh of Coooa 
nnt-fibrs or something of the kind goes a long way/ln' 


THS DOMING WNflK’B WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 15 th 
to July 22nd. 

S^wed Cabbages for spring use. The kiods ars EUam’s 
Early atd Enfield Market. As we are much bothered 
with seed eating birds, the seeds were first dressed with 
red lead. The ground was thoroughly moistened in the 
evening, the surface raked smooth, and the seeds sown 
next morning, and covered with mats. Every good seed 
win grow. Mowed Priokly Spinach aod Tripoli Onions. It 
is ratner too soon yet to sow the main orop, but both (he 
Spinach and the Onions are useful for drawiog io autumn. 
I have just made a good sowing of Bath Cos Lettuce and 
Or*en Curled Endive. These are the two best salad 

S ants for autumn and winter. Shall sow again the rams 
sds or plants in about three weeks. Rsdiihes of the 
Turnip variety have been sown on a bed made light and 
rich with material from an old hot bid. Tied up Early 
Celery; shall blauoh it with paper, as this will not prevent 
us watering. A good-rind bed of Oeleiioo has been 
planted. This followed the •• arly Potatoes, another dress¬ 
ing of old-manure being given, and it is in a position where 
It can be flooded if need be with water. Finished layering 
Carnations. We are rooting outtiogs of Tree and other 
Carnations in a close shaded frame. The cuttings are 
Inserted in 4-inoh pots, five cuttings In a pot, the soil used 
being made very gritty with sharp Bind. If plaoed in soil 
tbe outtinge sometimes damp off, bat in this gritty mate¬ 
rial they keep fresh and healthy, and form roots much 
quicker. Budding Roses, both Standard, Brier, and 
dwarfs, have been operated on, and there are still some 
dwarf Manettis to do. The Manetti is a very good stock 
for light soils. If oarefully prepared by the extraction of all 
low buds. Suckers are not more troublesome than in the 
oase of tbe Brier. I know, of oourse, many people leave 
the suckers of the Manetti to grow from not being able to 
identify it, and so the Rose budded upon toe Manetti 
suffers through this ignoranoe. Sucker* from the Brier 
are known to everybody, and stand a ohanoe of being 
sooner or later removed. Rearranged conservatory, taking 
out the remainder of the nard-wooded plants, and filling 
up with a few specimens from the store. Tbe hard-wooded 
plants have been plaoed in the shade to harden tbe leaves 
before exposure to hot sunshine* Potted on Cinerarisa, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, Ac. Moved a lot of the 
berry-bearing Solanums to the open-air to set the blos¬ 
soms These are seedlings raised in heat In February, 
and grown in heat till June, and 8 : nee in a oold pit to pre¬ 
pare them for placing outside to set the blossoms Potted 
off a lot of seedling Ferns, ohlefly Pteris tremula and 
oretioa, with a few Maiden-hairs Shifted on ludia-rubbcra 
and Palms. I want to get oil those things whioh require 
mors root-space shifted n w, to get the pots filled with 
roots before winter. A good deal of time is given up now 
to Cucumbers and Tomatoes in removing surplus growth, 
watering, ha Tomatoes require a good deal of support 


4097. — Tropeeolum Fireball. — Tais is a very 
different thing from T. speoiosum, being of larger and 
stronger growth, while it lacks the tuberous roote, and is 
propagated by means of short outtiogs. Here, in the 
south, T. speoiosum does beat on a north, east, or west 
aspect, but in the north it is different. T. Fureball make 
a capital greenhouse climber, and in a moderate tempera¬ 
ture flowers profusely all the winter.-B. O. R. 

—- This ie very different to the kind T. 
speoiosum, the former being scarlet in colour 
and one of the so-called “ Nasturtiums.” It is 
used for the greenhouse largely. T. speoiosum 
is a quite hardy plant, and 1 reepa about charm¬ 
ingly in a moist, cool spot, such as is given to 
shrubs ; bnt you know all about it, apparently, 
only the two kinds are quite distinct. The 
garden is the proper place for T. speoiosum, or 
Flame Nasturtium, as it is also called.—C. T. 
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FRUIT 

SOME GOOD EARLY PEARS. 

Foe private use the very earliest Pears will 
never become much grown. Not only is there 
other good fruit in season, such as Peaches and 
Nectarines, but the quality is anything but 
satisfactory ; and moreover, as soon as ripe, 
they are quickly over. Of course, there is one 
notable exception, this being the well-known 
Jargonelle, which has always been a favourite 
and will always remain so. By early Pears it 
must be understood that I am referring to those 
which ripen up during September and October 
Such Pears as these ripen so as to be of good 
quality when grown in the open ; at any rate, 
they may be so grown in the southern or 
midland districts, where they invariably come 
of very high quality, beiDg much more juicy, 
and, moreover, they keep better. Certainly 
they may be grown against walls either with an 
eastern or western aspect, but ak a rule this 
latter aspect is generally retained for the later 
ripening varieties. For a high-class dessert, 
Jargonelle heads the list but-, as a rule, this is 
an August Pear, and although so early, it 
invariably comes very good from an east or 
west wall, although, as is well known, many a 
garden can boast of some hoe old standards, 
and as such it will succeed throughout the 
length and breadth of Britain. As a September 
Pear, Williams’ Bon Chielien is a favourite 
with many people, although by some it is 


succeeds this kind. I now come to that best 
flavoured of all October Pears—Beurr^ Super- 
An. This is a grand Pear, with a vinous flavour, 
and although it comes larger when grown 
against a wall, I think the flavour is improved 
when grown in the open ; here it takes on that 
rus*ety appearance, and although to outward 
look it does not appear ripe, yet it is, and anyone 
might be deceived. The late Mr. Haycock, who 
grew and knew Pears so well, told me that he 
always found it better in flavour when grown in 
the open, although at that time he hailed from 
Kent, and which, it must be remembered, is a 
highly favourable county. Whether grown 
against a wall or in the open, Fondante d’Au- 
tomne will always be found of the highest 
quality. This Pear also has the advantage of 
keeping longer after being ripe than the majority 
of October Pears. Beurre Hardy will close my 
list of good quality early or October Pears. 
This, again, is a good Pear, coming much larger 
than the preceding, and from an east wall I have 
had the fruits very large. On cold soils I should 
be inclined to grow both of these latter named 
Pears on an east or west wall, the latter for pre¬ 
ference. For extra quality in flavour out of the 
above-named varieties, and omitting Jargonelle, 
which should be in every garden, I should select 
Beurit* d’Amanlis, Fondante d’Automne, Beurr^ 
Super An, and Beuri4 Hardy, taking them in the 
order of ripening, although the season of each 
may be prolonged by either growing on different 
aspects or leathering at intervals of twice, and 
Fondante d’Antomne at three or four times — H. 


Pear '* Beurr6 d’Amanlis." 


disliked on account of its highly perfumed 
flavour. As a market Pear, it will always be 
grown, and in America it is very highly 
esteemed, and is known there a9 the Bartlett. 
Like the majority of early Pears, it keeps but a 
very short time, and unless it is gathered before 
it parts freely from the tree it becomes mealy 
instead of juicy. This is where some people 
make a mistake with the Jargonelle by allowing 
it to hang until it parts easily from the tree, 
under the impression that this variety must be 
gathered and eaten from the tree, as sometimes 
described. 

Beukee d’Amanlis (here figured) is a first- 
rate Pear, and with many it commences the 
Pear season. This is a very stroDg grower, 
and also a free bearer. Triomphe de Vienne I 
should have mentioned after Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, which it somewhat resembles, but of 
better flavour. This variety is not very well 
known, but its merits fully entitle it to be. 
Mme. Treyve is a very prolific Pear ; it also 
grows to a large size when freely thinned, 
and does capitally in the open. Fondante 
d’Automne is a very richly-flavoured Pear, and 
succeeds admirably in the open, even on a cold 
clay soil. Birds have a particular liking 
for it, for I think they will find out this 
jnd attack it before any other. It has, 
however, one great fault—viz., that of quickly 
decaying in the centre, as soon as ripe. 
Being of such a nice flavour for an early or 
rather an October Pear, it is well worth 
planting* Souvenir du Congr^s is a very large 
P®ar> somewhat resembling Williams’ Bon 
Chretien in appearance, but much larger, and 
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4091 — Orchard (14 acres) destroyed 
by insects, caterpillars, &c.—This is a 
big undertaking, and in the case of trees planted 
40 years the cleansing is not likely to be re¬ 
munerative. Better arrange with the landlord 
to have all the worst trees grubbed up, at any 
rate, and young trees planted, after the thorougn 
preparation of the site. If he understands his 
own interest he will hardly object to this ; then 
as soon as the leaves are down give the trees a 
thorough dressing with newly-slacked lime, and 
place green bands round the stems. In the 
spring spray with Paris blue or London purple 
two or three times at intervals of three weeks, 
and wash the Plums with a strong solution of 
sunlight soap, boiled, 3 oz. to the gallon.—E. H. 

- As regards American Blight, you will 

find full information respecting its treatment in 
Gardening, June 24, p. 239. You do not say 
what the trees are, ana I should advise you to 
try a preparation of Paris green, a substance 
that is very much used in this country and 
abroad, France in particular, for dressing trees. 
It is used for spraying Potatoes as a remedy 
against the disease to great advantage, but I do 
not thick has been much used yet in this country, 
although it will be doubtless in the future. 
There are two substances used, the other London 
purple, and I should advise you to try this new 
treatment in dealing with such a large area. I 
have had no experience actually of the prepara¬ 
tions myself, but have see a the good effects of 
I their proper application. So much destruction 
is wrought to fruit-trees through pests that one 
I is alwajs willing to give any information at 
command. I will give you a few particulars of 


some experiments undertaken by Dr. Riley, 
Entomologist to the United States’ Department 
of Agriculture. Much interesting information 
is given. He says that recent experiments made 
have thrown much light on tne comparative 
value of different arsenical mixtures as insecti¬ 
cides, and as to the relative harm they 
do to foliage. It was found that heavy spraying 
with one pound of Paris green to three hundred 
gals, of water did not injure the foliage. London 
purple used with the Bordeaux mixture to the pro¬ 
portion of one pound to fifty gallons was entirely 
harmless to the Peach and Plum. It was found 
that the oldest leaves were most liable to injury, 
and that dews, and probably direct sunshine, 
increase injuries done by arsenites to foliage. 
Leaves kept perfectly dry can hardly be injured 
by them, and those suffering from fungous 
disease are more susceptible than healthy ones. 
Freshly mixed and applied, London purple is 
most injurious, while freshly mixed ana applied 
white arsenic is least injurious to foliage. The 
longer the mixed white arsenic stands the 
greater danger of injury. A great many experi¬ 
ments were conducted with a view to combine 
substances which are known to have both in¬ 
secticide and fungicide qualities. While the 
results have been variable, it would appear, on 
the whole, that the combination of an insecticide 
does not add to the efficiency of a fungicide, but 
often detracts from it. The reverse of this does 
not hold true, as experiments have proved that 
while the Bordeaux mixture, combined with 
arseniles, does not act well as a fungicide, it is 
decidedly beneficial as an insecticide, as the 
aisenites can be used so much stronger. It was 
found that one pound of Paris green to five 
hundred gallons of sulphate of copper solution 
proved very injurious to trees, but that one 
pound of Paris green in two hundred gallons of 
Bordeaux mixture reared a large crop of Plums, 
while other trees not treated lost their fruit 
from the Curculigo. These few particulars may 
He of use to you, as the Paris green and 
Bordeaux mixture preparation are most effica¬ 
cious, as far as I have seen.—C. T. 


Periploca graseca.— On no account can 
this Periploca be called showy, } et when pro¬ 
fusely laden with bloom it is very pretty, while 
close inspection will reveal the fact that the in¬ 
dividual flowers are most interesting. It is a 
free-growing climber of a deciduous character, 
whose leaves are deep-green, from 3 inches to 
4 inches in length, and firm in texture, while 
the flowers are each about 1 inch in diameter, 
five-rayed, and of a purplish-crimson colour in¬ 
side, tne reverse of the petals greenish-yellow. 
These blooms are borne in clusters of about a 
dozen together, and in the case of a thriving 
specimen where fully exposed to the Bun they 
are often so numerous that thd entire upper 
part of the plant is quite a mass of blossoms. 
The scent of the flowers is by no means pleasant. 
The plant itself is perfectly hardy.—T. 

Primula ECOtica— How lovelv is this 
gem at the piesent, blooming for tne second 
time after the recent rainy weather, and how 
superior in size are the summer-boin flowers to 
those of spring. It is so refreshing, too, to see 
this little beauty keeping company with late- 
fiowering P. sikkimensis, P. reticulata, and P. 
japonica. Its violet-purple colour is of the 
intensest hue, and the stout little scapes of 
3 inches high bravely sustain the flowers t hrough 
the most windy weather. I wonder this plant 
i 3 not better looked after, because you have only 
got to pick off the teed of the spring-borne 
flowers, rub it out into a little peaty damp soil, 
and it comes up thickly during late summer, and 
you have a group of blooming plants for the 
following spring. Treated this way, asi an 
annual or biennial, it well rewards the little 
care needed, though I possess plants at least 
three or four years old. May I suggest a cross 
between this small species and the larger sikki- 
mensis? One ran imagine not only <-i\rioua 
results from such a cross of the pigmy at d the 
giant, but progeny of considerable merit from 
the florist’s point of view.—B. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON CARNATIONS AND 
PICOTEES. 

The parent of the garden Carnation is Dianthns 
caryophyllus, the wild Carnation or Clove Pink, 
which loves to scramble about on old castle walls 
and send its roots into the mossy chinks. It 
must be a poor garden in which some of the 
varieties—originated from the wilding form — 
are not present. The most peculiar Carnation 
is the Old Clove, a crimson, fragrant flower, 
spreading out into broad clumps; but often 
sadly afflicted with a disease called 41 gout,” a 
peculiar swelling of the stems. In many places 
it refuses to grow, even with the most 
kindly treatment. The florist has divided the 
Carnation into several sections, according to 
the disposition of colour on the petals. Thus 
we have scarlet bizarre, pink and purple bizarre, 
purple flake, eoarlet flake, and rose flake, besides 
ellow ground, fancy, and border varieties, 
propose at first to deal with the border kind, 
which those who merely wish to have a pretty 
garden, and not undertake the culture of the 
Carnation for exhibition, should commence with. 
The plants for the border or bed should not be 
grown at any period in pots, as customary with 
those for exhibition, and theoulture that applies 
to the Carnation is also suitable for the Picotee. 
During the past few years raisers of new Carna¬ 
tions have been busily at work, with the result 
that a fine selection of good hardy border varie¬ 
ties is at command. A typical garden Carnation 
should be of strong growth, producing plenty 
of 44 grass,” and nere I may mention that 
44 grass”is the florist’s term for the leafage, and 
throwingup on strong, sturdy stems an abundance 
of flowers, which do not split the calyx. Many 
of the older forms, and the Clove Carnation is not 
free from this glaring fault, produce blooms 
that burst the calyx, the mass of petals proving 
too powerful for the shell, so to speak, in which 
they are confined. This is a very important 
point, as bedraggled petals, tumbling out of 
their calyces, have an unsightly'aspect. The 
finest varieties have been pointed out in 
Gardening, all having flowers that do not split 
I saw last year a very charming picture of 
Carnations, the variety used being Baby Castle, 
which has blooms of a lovely salmon-pink colour, 
and produced in profusion. Edgings were found 
of it in the kitchen garden, and these supplied 
not only a large quantity of bloom for the house, 
but were pleasing to look at. Scarcely a split 
calyx occurred in hundreds of flowers. A 
moderately light friable loam is the soil that Car¬ 
nations most enjoy, and if it inclines to be heavy 
a dressing of well-decayed manure or wood- 
nshes will effect the needful alteration. One of 
the chief enemies of the Carnation is wireworm, 
which affects in particular newly broken- 
up pasture land, and in such material 
Carnations should never be planted, else 
wireworm will prove mischievous. I have 
seen choice collections in the open ground 
entirely destroyed through planting a newly 
turned up ground. Strong stable-manure is not 
required, and, although we see it sometimes 
applied, is positively hurtful. Many amateur 
gardeners are filled with the idea that to make 
plants grow it is essential to give them rank 
manure to feed them, promoting strength and a 
superb display of the finest flowers. Such 
treatment is the reverse of suitable, and plants 
so treated show their dislike by promptly dying 
away. Loam should be the staple diet for 
Carnations, and in spring, after frosts are over, 
much good results from a top-dressing of loam, 
manure well decayed, wood-ashes, and, not least 
important, soot, a splendid fertiliser, giving rich- 
green colour to the leafage, and assisting to stop 
the depredations of wireworm A1 ways, as far as 

{ tossible, plant Carnations early—that is, if from 
ayers, in late August or September, so as to 
become thoroughly well established before frosts 
occur. When this is done, they will go well 
through the winter, and if planted in spring 
there is not a very long season for them to 
become well established before the display of 
flowers occurs. It is better, however, if the 
autumn planting is much delayed, to put them 
in pots, and keep them in a cold frame during 
the winter, planting them outside in the month 
of March or early April.' As the flower-spikes rise 
inch most have a stake, or some form ot support. 


There are several advertised contrivances, but 
nothing is better than a deal or Hazel stick, 
which in country places may be procured very 
cheaply. Keep tne stick as much as possible 
out of view, remembering that one wants to see 
the flowers, a point which amateur gardeners do 
not always seem to consider. The 

Propagation of the Carnation is nob a 
troublesome undertaking. Layering of the 
shoots is the chief method, and about the middle 
of July, not later, is the time to proceed with 
the work, finishing it by early August. The 
first thing to do is to remove carefully the soil 
from about the plant, so as to form a very 
shallow basin, not more than 2 inches in depth. If 
the soil is not considered of sufficiently good 
quality for rooting the layers it may be replaced 
by a little light compost, friable loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, into which the shoots can be 
pegged down ; but in many soils the extra com¬ 
post is not necessary, watering and loosening 
the surface with a hand-fork being all that is 
required. Remove the leaves from the shoots to 
within about the three top joints. Weakly 
shoots should not be layered. All will now be 
ready for layering, and with a very sharp knife 
make a slanting out a little above a joint, so as 
to form a tongue. Unless care is taken the 
shoot will be cut right through and rendered 
useless, except as a cutting. Have in readiness 
plenty of short, hooped pegs, made from the 
spray of Pea-sticks, and peg the shoot down 
into the soil just above the tongue, which, in 
the course of about three weeks, will send 
out roots. Over the surface place a little of 
the prepared compost, and water them 
carefully through a fine rosed-watering-pot. This 
will settle the soil, and they may be left pretty 
much to themselves, except for an occasional 
watering in very dry weather, until it is time to 
lift them for transferring to their Winter 
quarters. The end of September is the time 
for this work, and try to get them all planted 
before frosts occur, as upon that depends in a 
measure their future success. It may be ad¬ 
visable here to make reference to the Carnation 
as a garden flower. Flower gardeners seem 
only now to begin to realise that the Carnation 
may be made to produce beautiful pictures of 
colour in bed and border. The old Clove has 
always held an honoured place, but there is now 
a long list of lovely kinds, strong in colour, 
effective, and pleasing in groups, clumps, or 
masses. In several of the finest English gardens 
the self-coloured Carnation—that is, those of 
one decided colour, or shades of one colour, 
hold a high place, dethroning the rigid bedders 
which held court through many years. Bold 
groups of Carnations, associated with Tea Roses, 
form a charming picture, and the soil that 
agrees with one is also agreeable to the other. 
Even in the smallest garden much space may 
be advantageously given to this border flower, 
unique for colour, fragrance, and distinct 
beauty. 

Carnations may be propagated by cuttings, 
but it is not a favourite plan, as plants from 
cuttings never succeed so well as those from 
layers. There iB much trouble, too, occasioned 
by attending to them. They may be struck in 
pots filled with light soil and thoroughly well 
drained. Artificial heat should be given to 
promote, in the ease of winter-flowering varie¬ 
ties, quick rooting. It is most necessary not to 
give too much water, otherwise they will damp 
off wholesale. The utmost care is essential in 
this respect. When the cuttings are taken off 
in the summer, and it is often usual to select 
shoots which cannot be layered for the purpose, 
they may be drilled in light, well prepared 
soil at the base of a shady wall. Cover them 
with hand-lights, removing each day the glasses 
to wipe off damp, otherwise the cuttings will 
rot. When rooted they may be planted out or 
potted on, at the wish of the grower. The 

Picotee is a charming flower, telling in colour, 
and, like the Carnation, divided into various 
sections according to the colouring. I have 
heavy and light rose-edged varieties, and the 
same distinctions in purple, the ground white— 
delicate associations of colour, but not effective 
in the open to the same degree as the more 
brilliant tones of the Carnation. The yellow 
ground Picotees and Carnations are not so 
satisfactory to grow as other types, and I should 
not advise the beginner to have muoh to do 
with them, except Germania, a very good yellow 
ground variety. C. T. 


4089.—Sweet Williams, Ac.— The side- 
shoots of the Sweet Williams may be layered in 
the same way as its relation the Carnation is 
done. The Canterbury Bell is a more difficnlt 
subject for propagation in any other way than 
by seeds, and if the plant or plants of which 
increase is required are isolated these come 
pretty true from seed. They cannot, of course, 
be relied upon to do this absolutely ; but if 
seeds are saved exclusively from one colour and 
no other grown near, the greater part of the 
seedlings will be of that colour. If Canterbury 
Bells, or a certain portion of them, have all the 
flower-spikes removed as they appear, some 
increase majr be had by division of the root- 
crowns. This is a slow process, bat it is a 
sure one of keeping plants true to colour.— 
E. H. 


-If you only have one pleat of each kind 

there will be no difficulty. All you need do is 
to sow the seed as soon as ripe, and it will 
produce plants true to the parent stock, unless 
your neighbour chances to have something 
different in his garden. In any case many of 
the plants will be trne. Yon could divide the 
roots of the Sweet William in the antnmn, but 
in the ease of the Canterbury Bell you mas; 
take your chance with the seed.- Sow as eoon 
as the latter is ripe, and your plants will then 
bloom next year.—A. G. Butler. 

— You will have no difficulty in propagat¬ 
ion these. The Sweet Williams may be readily 
rained from seed, which should be sown in a 
well-prepared piece of ground in a rather 
sheltered position, and the surface made firm. 
When the seedlings are of sufficient size to 
handle pick them out about half a foot apart, 
and from thence they may be transplanted to 
the positions they are to adorn. The beet time 
to sow seed is April or May, and there is a wide 
selection of varieties, varying geatly in colour. 
Another way to strike them is by cuttings in the 
month of Jane, which may be dibbled in pre¬ 
pared soil, over which place a hand-light; a 
position on a shady border will suffice. Take 
care not to give water too freely. They will 
strike well under these oonditions. You can 
now get qnite a selection of colours, and the 
doable crimson is a splendid flower, each bloom 
like a little rosette. A mass of this is very 
handsome. There is much beauty in the Sweet 
William, the handsome trasses and refined 
flowers being of great effect in the garden. The 
most effective are the seifs, or those of one 
decided shade, set off with a white margin. The 
Canterbury Bell may be also very readily raised 
from seed, and it is a charming flower; the 
colours vary, from pure white to deepest 
purple, through shades of rose and allied tones. 
The usual time to sow them is April and May, 
but it may be sown now, and sown in a warm 
corner in the open, where the surface of the soil 
is fine. Sow thinly, and when of sufficient size 
transplant. It may be also easily grown in pots 
for the summer decoration of the greenhouse, 
the seed being sown in spring. The plants when 
in pots and in full bloom are charming, if you 
get a good range of colours, especially rose, 
which I think the more beautiful of the series. 
Guard against getting them of too large size, as 
then they are ooarae, the big Cup and Saucer 
type having little beauty compared with those 
of more normal proportions.—C. T. 

-You may take cuttings of the Street William In the 

ordinary way. ohoosing stubby side-shoots, and if ineerted 
firmly in sandy soil towards the autumn they will root and 
make good plants. I have never rooted Canterbury Bells 
from outtings, and should say that you oauoot do better 
than aave all the seed possible, and sow it next April or 
May. If the seed is ripe now, gather and sow it at onoe.— 
B. C. R. 

4095.—Broom.—Healthy young plants removed in 
October ought to grow readily enough. I expect they 
have suffered from want of water. The beet plants are 
obtained from seeds, but they take some years to attain a 
useful size. On the whole, it would tie better to procure 
plants from a nursery, whioh would be more likely to 
thrive than wild onee; they may be removed either in the 
autumn or in the early spring.—B. 0. R. 

-This plant transplants very well in a small state, 

but I should expeot large plants to die, especially in a 
season like the present. Guttings will strike in a shady 
place early io autumn, but the best way to get up a stook 
is to sow seeds. You might clear a piece of the wild 
ground during the winter. Stir it up again, and sow the 
seeds in spring.—E. H. 

4055. — Box edging. —Cuttings from * 
bash of Box will not make a Box edging. 
The dwarf Box nsed for edgings is flot the 
1 same kind. If yon have no Box yon will. 
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doubtless, be able to obtain it from a local 
nurseryman, the cost being generally 6d. per 
yard ; 1 yard when pulled to pieces to furnish 
enough to plant three. In preparing the site 
for the edging dig it over and tread it down 
firmly*, then add sufficient soil from edge of 
border near to make the ground the right height. 
Rake it smooth, and beat it down firm with the 
back of the spado. Put down the line, and cut 
out the trench deep enough to receive the Box, 
leaving about an inch above the ground when 
all is filled up and made firm. If planted in dry 
weather the Box must be watered thoroughly 
till the weather changes. Better wait till 
autumn before planting Box-edgings.—E. H. 


PERENNIAL CANDYTUFTS. 

This is a beautiful and useful group of hardy 
plants, both annual and perennial, and it is with 
the latter as rock and spring border plants that 
I am now dealing. Evergreen plants, such as 
the Iberises, dwarf Vacciniums, and the like are 
indispensable to a rockery; they should be 
planted as much with an eye to effect in the 
dead of winter as when they are in full flower 
in spring. The hardy species are all evergreen, 
and as they mostly form dense, healthy green 
cushions, these take the bareness off the rockery 
in the dull months, as well as contribute to its 
beauty in spring and early summer. They are, 
however, most effective where they can hang 
over ledges, such as down the face of old walls, 
rocky banks, &c., and here, too, the more 
tender sorts would be much safer than if planted 
in the ordinary way or on the border. As 
spring bedding plants they are extremely useful, 
and they may be increased from cuttings in any 
quantity. 

Ibbris gibraltarica.—T his, here figured, is 
a native of Gibraltar, and was introduced to 
this country about 1732. It is one of the most 
popular of the genus, and with its variety 
hybrida is in great demand for winter flowering. 
It grows about a foot or so high, closely 
branched and tufted, with leaves and flowers 
much larger and more ornamental than those of 
any other species. It is, unfortunately, not 
perfectly hardy, unless the plants when young 
are established in an old brick or stone wall, 
and even here they are apt to suffer, especially 
in wet seasons. It may, however, be easily 
kept in a cold frame or greenhouse, where it 
will continue in flower throughout the winter 
As greenhouse subjects both the species and 
variety are invaluable, their compact habit, 
fresh green leaves, and abundance of lilac and 
creamy-white flower-heads come at a time when 
most required ; indeed, they may be utilised al 
almost any time, as they are rarely out of bloom 
Plants well hardened might be tried in warm 
nooks of the rockery, and with a small piece ot 
glass to ward off excessive moisture they mighi 
do well. It is as a cool greenhouse or summer 
plant, however, that this species proves most 
useful, and as it is increased from cuttings ot 
layers with the greatest facility, no fear of losing 
it need arise. The variety is more compact 
in habit than the type, with larger bunches 
of creamy - whitG or rosy - purple flowers 
I. Pruiti is a native of Sicily, and one of the 
most beautiful and useful of tne hardy kinds for 
the rockery or border. It is little inferior, 
indeed, to I. gibraltarica, with the advantage of 
standing our severest winter. The flowers, of a 
pure ivory-white, are produced in abundance in 
compact corymbs, and continue from early Ma\ 
until July. The stems are shrubby at the base, 
much branched, and rarely exceeding 9 inches in 
height. It is nearest to I. Tenoreana, but the 
leaves are smooth, not ciliated, and the flowers 
pure-white, not purplish, as in that species. It 
is a really useful species for the rockery, where 
it should be planted in gritty soil and faciDg 
east. I. saxatilia, widely distributed in Southern 
Europe, is the dwarfest of all the species in cul¬ 
tivation. The stems are procumbent or trailing, 
not ascending, as stated in many books. It 
forms dense tufts of very dark-green, narrow 
leaves, quite entire, with somewhat ciliated 
margins. It is very free blooming, producing 
small bunches of pure-white flowers from 
early April until June. It was intro¬ 
duced about 1740. I. s. var. eorreuifolia 
is supposed to be a hybrid between I. saxa- 
tilia and sempervirens or Garrexiana. It is*a 
very neat, shrubby plant, taller and not so 
densely matted as the above, and producing 


its flat heads of white flowers from May to 
J une. It is 

Very easily propagated from cuttings 
or layers, and is often used as an edging 
for walks, &c. It is very neat and effective 
when in flower. I. semperflorens is an autumn 
and winter flowering species, and unless in 
southern counties is not of much use as a hardy 
plant. The flower-heads are large, the flowers 
pure white and sweetly-scented ; the leaves 
quite entire, smooth, aud dark-green. It is a 
native of Sicily and Italy. I. humilis is a 
synonym. I. sempervirens : This fine species is 
the common perennial Candytuft of our 
gardens, and with its variety Garrexiana is 
the species commonly met with in small places. 
It is quite as popular as the yellow Alyssum, 
and deservedly so, as it requires little attention 
and is attractive in winter as well as summer. 
It is evergreen, half shrubby, spreading, and will 
bo found useful for old walls and such¬ 
like places where plants can get a foothold. 
It grows about 1 foot high, and seems to flower 
more freely in a gritty soil than in any other. 
There are several garden forms, the best of 
which is superba, a really charming variety, free 
and effective. Greece, &c. I. s. Garrexiana is 
a much dwarfer plant than the above, with 
smaller heads of white flowers, and a very useful 
rock plant. It flowers from April to June, and 
is a native of the Pyrenees, &c. I. Tenoreana : 
A common species in Italy, Spain, aud Portugal, 
and known in some gardens under tho name of 
I. petraja. It differs from all the other species 
excepting gibraltarica in the colour of its 
flowers, which it produces in profusion through¬ 
out the summer months. Like I. gibraltarica, 
it is not to be depended upon as a perfectly 
hardy plant, and when left out some little pro¬ 
tection should be given to it. In a well- 
sheltered nook and in free well-drained soil it 
does well in the south, where its mass of purple 
flowers is always welcome, but in any case it 
can be easily treated as a biennial or even as an 
annual by striking cuttings in late summer and 
planting out in spring. It is well worth the 
trouble and is really effective when grown well. 

K. 


4059.— Lilies and Irises.—I regret that 
I misunderstood “ Australasian’s” first query on 
this subject, and I am equally sorry that I can¬ 
not give him much encouragement to embark in I 

the culture of Lily bulbs for profit. Such Lilies 


very low rates. It would never pay to grow 
them in this country. The , ommon White Lily, 
the Tiger varieties (umbellatus and croceum) 
may be grown very well in good well-drained 
ground ; but the Dutch offer them very cheap 
indeed. For instance, I can buy croceum at 
12s. per 100 r tigrinum splendens and flore-pleno 
at about 10.*. per 100, all good blooming bulbs, 
these being trade prices. Really good bulbs of 
candidum now so much in request I can get for 
15j. per 100. Auction room prices will fre¬ 
quently run 30 per cent, lower than those above 
quoted. As regards Irises the case is rather 
different, as many of the finest of them can be 

rown and increased in this country. I should, 

owever, be sorry to rely entirely on auction 
room returns. Growers only send there what 
they cannot dispose of in any other way. Things 
very good or rare will make good prices, but I 
have seen plants and bulbs sold there for a mere 
nothing.—J. C. B. 

4056.— Creeper for a cemented wall. 

—There is no other creeper but the Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi that will cling to your wall. 
The seed of the variegated Hop and Canary 
Creeper should not be sown until the spring. 
The beginning of April is soon enough, and an 
ordinary greenhouse will furnish all the warmth 
they want. I find the Variegated Hop does 
very well in a sheltered position in the open ; 
indeed, the foliage is then very handsome, but 
much wind disfigures its leaves and checks its 
growth.—J. C. C. 

-Various kinds of Ivy, including the email leaved 

variegated varieties, will cling to the cemented wall if 
fairly started. Euonymus radioans variegata may be 
tried, but there are no plants beyond the Ivies and Vir¬ 
ginian Creepers that will hold on firmly to a cemented 
wall.—E. H. 

-The best thing for such a wall is the Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper (Veitch’s), clinging well even to 
such a surface as this ; but you might with the 
aid of wire grow other things of greater interest 
than this, entailiog, of course, the “ wiring ” of 
tho wall. If you do not wish to go to this 
i expense, rely upon the creeper named, as even 
the Ivy requires support of some kind to stait 
with. But you will get much pleasure from the 
wall if a wire is run across, to which tho 
climbers could be fastened or traiaod. Then 
you could go iu for many beautiful things, as 
the Pyracantha, Clematises of various kinds, 
Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Roses, particularly the 
beautiful Gloire de Dijon, Tropa3olum canad¬ 
ensis, and other interesting things ; but this 



A perennial Candytuft: Iberia gibraltarica. 


as auratum, specioaum loDgifiorum, Harrisi, 
Browni, Krameri, &c., are grown in a climate 
that perfectly suits them, and are consequently 
imported into this country in large quantities. 
They are disposed of in the London auction 
rooms at prices that I do not think could pay 
English growers, even if they could command 
the same climatic advantages that the Japan 
aud Dutch 'growers enjoy. As regards the 
North American Lilies, they are to be had in 
quantity from their native habitats, and some 
of the American trade growers offer them at 


small selection will provide much beauty. The 
seed of the Canary Creeper may be sown in the 
spring, and the plants will make quick growth. 
It is a very pleasing feature, the leaves even 
attractive with their glaucous shade.—C. T. 


Registering thermometers.-A spirit ther¬ 
mometer should never be exposed to the sun. as the beat 
is Bure to cause the spirit to evaporate from the top of the 
column, and to condense at the end of the tube, which, of 
course, prevents the reading from bein? correot, unless 
the anionnfc which collects be made to rejoin the column. 
-G. 8. S. 
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ARUNDIN A. 

This is a very beautiful plant, and it takes the 
laoe of theSobralia in the Western Hemisphere. 

am asked to say a few wordi about this plant 
by “ Mr. Todd,” for the benefit of himself and 
friends, with whom he has shared a boxful of 
these plants from Sylhet. Well, this plant was 
introduced in the early days of the present century, 
and it flowered first in this country upwards of 
fifty years ago, but it remained a rare plant for 
many years—indeed, until Mr. Sander intro¬ 
duced this plant in quantity a few years ago 
Orchid growers did not know much of the 
species, gome few other kinds have been intro¬ 
duced from time to time, but they have not long 
remained in cultivation. I am yery glad you 
have got some living plants home, and I am also 
pleased to hear of your distributing them 
amongst your friends, because in this way you 
are safeguarding the life of the species, for if 
one fails in keeping the plant or plants alive 
another may keep them, and thus it will become 
the source from whioh you can get a fresh 
supply. To secure a fair chance of success with 
this plant, it should be provided with a somewhat 
light place in the stove or Orchid-house, which 
should have a nice moist atmosphere, and the 
temperature should never fall below 65 degs. 
during the growing season, and water should be 
freely given to the roots. The pots must be 
large, as they are coarse rooters, and they take 
up a deal of room, and as they require a quantity of 
water to their roots they must be well drained, so 
that it may percolate away quickly, for this is 
a plant that cannot abide any sourness about 
its roots, and for soil use fairly fibrous peat, 
chopped up coarsely with the spade, and good 
fibrous turfy loam, in about equal proportions, 
made sandy. In potting they should be kept 
below the rim of the pot in order to allow the 
plant to get a good supply of water during the 
winter season. These plants are best kept 
somewhat oool and drier, but not dry, and the 
temperature may fall as low as 55 degs. or 
60 degs. without the plant suffering in the 
least. 

A bamb us .*folia : This plant has been a rare 
one in collections, and not known by many 
orchidists. In growth it very much resembles 
a Sobralia; it has slender erect stems from 
1 foot to 4 feet high, with long, narrow dis¬ 
tichous leaves, which become smaller upper- 
wards, and light-green. It bears on the end 
of its stem a fine spike of flower. This vaties 
considerably in colour, but the leading charms 
of a good variety, sepals and petals spreading, 
of a charming rosy-pink, the petals with a broad 
streak of rosy-purple down the centre of each 
petal, lip roUed over the column, these side 
lobes about the same colour as the petals, the 
front lobe, undulated at the edges, and of a rich 
rosy-magenta, which colour is carried up round 
the recurved edges of the side lobes, throat 
white, bearing a fleshy crest. 

Matt Bramble. 

CYPRIPEDIUM CURTISI. 

In answer to the enquiries of several readers, I 
will now say a few words about this plant, for 
which we were indebted in the first place to the 
energies of the Messrs. Veitch and Son, who intro¬ 
duced it from the Island of Sumatra some eleven 
years ago; but to the Messrs. Sander and Co., 
of St. Albans, we owe its great popularity, they 
having introduced it in quantity only a few years 
fcinoe, and I have seen many good forms which 
have sprung from these plants. It is one of those 
kinds which have marbled leaves, the upper side 
having a dull-green ground, which is tesselated 
with blotches of a darker green, the underside 
being of plain dull-green ; the scape is single 
flowered, but the bloom is very large, the dorsal 
sepal being ovate, bright-green, with a white 
border, and deeper green longitudinal stripes, 
and the lower one smaller but similarly marked. 
The petals are slightly deflexed, having a white 
ground copiously spotted with small purple dots 
and heavily fringed with blackish-purple hairs, 
pouch large, dull-coloured, with a few purple 
veins. It i« a very beautiful plant, and it is 
conspicuous from being quite devoid of the 
blackish wort-like spots which are such a 
distinguishing feature in nearly all the species 
which belong to the barbatum section of the 
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Lady’s Slipper family. Many plant growers 
and plant lovers I know do not like Gypripediums, 
but I myself have a weakness for them, and I 
have frequently expressed my own conviction 
from the time when the members of the 
coriaoeous-leaved section could be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand, that I am heartily in 
love with them, and I still retain that love, in 
spite of the great number of seedlings that have 
cropped up, and all of whioh I welcome, so long 
as they reveal distinctness and beauty, and one 
of the points particularly to be brightened and 
made gay is the pouch or lip. Well, then, this 
Cypripedium requires exactly the same treat¬ 
ment and warmth that suit C. barbatum—that 
is to say, it likes good strong heat and moisture, 
and it also likes a certain amount of shade 
during the hottest and brightest part of the day, 
using for soil a mixture of good peat-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, and a small portion of good, 
light fibrous loam, from which all the fine soil 
has been shaken. This loam is something fresh 
to recommend, but I have been taking a great 
interest lately in a collection to which this 
element has been administered, and with good 
effect too, so that my readers may take what 
I say in good faith without hesitation; 
but you must be sure that the drainage is 
kept in good open order. Water freely during 
the summer months, and during the winter keep 
the plants fairly moist, but never let them get 
quite dry, and all will be well. 

Matt. Bramble. 

PLEIONES. 

Concerning his plants of this genus, “ Duncan ” 
appears to be in a sad way. He says: “ What 
snail I do ? My employer is so passionately fond 
of them, and I fear that I shall fail with them 
this season, for the leaves are turning quite 
brown already, although the bulbs are not more 
than half the size of the last year’s ones. ” Well, 
now I fear you have been too fast with these 
plants, my friend. You have from time to time 
got the plants on, and from year to year they 
have been flowered earlier and earlier, so that 
they have naturally got to grow so early that 
they have got altogether wrong. Now, I do 
not like to see these plants flower too early. 
For instance, last season I saw in a garden 
belonging to a reader of this paper some lower¬ 
ing in the month of October. This is brought 
about through the potting of the plants too 
early, and, like friend “ Duncan’s,” so it goes on 
until the plants get smaller and smaller, and 
they eventually die out. In the present instance, 
however, it may arise from too free an exposure 
to the sun, and from the atmosphere being kept 
too dry, and, therefore, I should advise “Dun¬ 
can ” to shade his plants during the hottest part 
of the day, and to keep the atmosphere moist. 
This will induce them, perhaps, to finish up 
their bulbs before losing their leaves, and u 
this occurs flowers will follow in due course, I 
should think; but in the event of their not 
flowering take the plants into the cool-house, and 
there let them rest in quietness, and allow them 
to rest as long as possible. These plants 
are all al pines, and from their habit of flowering 
during the winter months without their leaves, 
have obtained the name of Indian Crocuses, and 
nothing can make the Orchid-houses more 
cheerful than these beautifully coloured flowers. 
P. maculate is the earliest, blooming in about 
the beginning of November, and the others 
following on through December and January ; 
but as they are grown now I have observed that 
even the latest kind, P. lagenaria, is all over 
and done before December sets in, but this I 
look upon as wrong treatment. The plants 
should not be subject to too great a heat; it 
causes them to grow at a great pace, and they 
grow weak, and do not develop such fat bulbs 
as when grown, say, near to the glass in the 
Cattleya-house, kept nicely moist, and with a 
good amount of ventilation, and this too may be 
given principally at night. In this respect l 
am quite at home with some of my friends, for 
I do not agree with my earlier teachers, who 
taught me to shut the houses up close at night. 
In potting these plants the drainage should be 
of the first importance, using for soil a mixture 
of peat, leaf-mould, loam, and Sphagnum. 
Water freely when growing, and when the 
growths are finished, and the leaves fall, they 
may be kept fairly dry and cool; but I do not 
like the temperature to fall much below 50 degs. 


I hope what I have written will be of some 
service to my friend “ Duncan,” and he may 
depend upon it, in this and every other trouble, 
he has an anxious and sympathising friend in 
Matt. Bramble. 

HOUn Al WINDOW QARDNNING. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF ROOM-PLANTS 
IN 8UMMER. 

Flowering-plants kept constantly in a sitting- 
room are apt to become flaccid and weak, so 
that they fail to bring the bright blossoms which 
might otherwise be looked for in due season. 
The time has now arrived at which they are 
best out-of-doors, even delicate semi-tropical 
plants, such as Arum Lilies, Orange-trees, &o , 
being all the better for the invigorating effects 
of the outer air and the heavy dews of summer¬ 
time. A thick bed of ashes (sifted from the 
cinders of the house) laid down in front of a 
rather low north wall, which will allow of 
some vertical sunshine without baking the 
tender roots which cling to the pots, is an excel¬ 
lent place for room-plants in summer. If no 
such shelter as a wall be available, the pots 
should be sunk to the rim in fine ashes, which 
can be kept moist by copious watering in dry 
weather with a rosed pot or syringe. Here 
Azaleas, Ericas, Camellias, Rhododendrons will 
form their flowers for next spring. Lilies, too, 
of many kinds will bring their blossoms to per¬ 
fection, being lifted into the drawing-room as 
they open, and returned to their out-of-door 
quarters when their flowers fade to slowly ripen 
their foliage and bulbs until the autumn, when 
they can be repotted. Arum Lilies, Spiraea 
japonica, and all spring bulbs, unless they oan 
be put out into good garden soil for the summer 
to ripen, which u even better, can here store up 
strength for next season, being regularly sup¬ 
plied with water, and given liquid-manure in a 
thin, clear state once a week, until their time 
for repotting arrives in autumn and they are 
again taken in. Freesias, too, having 
flowered in early roring, will stand here— 
looking very untidy with their drooping 
“grass,” hanging about half-dead—until the 
end of July, when the neat little bulbs are 
ready for repotting, and can be planted (ten or 
a dozen thickly in a 5-inch pot) in light, rich 
compost, and replaced on the ash-bed, where 
they will soon start into fresh life, and should 
flower about Christmas, being lifted into a warm 
sunny window at the end of September. Pot- 
Roses, looking drawn and weak from being long 
indoors, will here renew their strength, ripen 
their wood, and, perhaps, if mulched with 
good stuff, bring a few lovely autumn blooms ; 
they should be pruned in November and potted 
at the same time, being allowed to stand out- 
of-doors until the first severe weather sets in, 
and given plenty of air and a sunny window. 
Then Libonias, too, well hardened in summer, 
will bring a mass of bright bloom in early 
spring, or even at Christmas, if placed in a 
warm greenhouse, and many another window- 
plant will renew its strength with plenty of open 
air. Regular and thorough watering must not, 
however, be forgotten, and the syringe freely 
used in the evening on Azsleas, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Roses, and, indeed, all the plants will 
keep off blights and induoe strong growth. A 
rosed watering-pot, wheie a syringe is not avail¬ 
able, will make a fair substitute unless the 
plants are already infested with green-fly or 
thrips, when they should be dipped ooaily into 
a solution of sott-soap, with the liqour of an 
ounce of shag Tobacco, boiled, mixed with it. 
This bath can be kept at hand for a week or 
two, and any plant on which blight can be 
discovered should be daily dipped for a week, 
washing off the soapy water an hour later with 
clean water, so as not to clog the pores of the 
leaves. After this thorough cleansing regular 
attention in watering and syringing should 
prevent a further attack. J. L. R. 

A new room-plant (Grevillea ro- 
bUSta elegan Uawma).~ This very beauti¬ 
ful variety of Grevillea robusta has much to re¬ 
commend it for the decoration of rooms, for it 
combines the effect of a fine Fern with the more 
robust growth of a small tree, which indeed it is 
—the “ Silky Oak ” of Australia. The leaves of 
the new variety are wonderfully finely serrated 
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and of a more drooping character than in the 
older G. robusta, bo that the effect is still more 
like that of a handsome Fern. Seedling plants, 
raised in heat early in the year, can now be pro- 
cared and grown on in small pots, with a light 
compost of leaf-mould and loam, until they are 
large enough for decorative purposes. This will 
need a sunny bow-window, without severe 
draughts, to bring them on quickly, although 
the little plauts must, of course, be kept in a 
shady, cool place for a week or so after tney are 
potted. As they become larger they will need 
another shift, but GrevilleaB do best in rather 
small pots for their size, which are also the best 
for furnishing.—I. L. R. 

Diplacus glutino8U8 for a window. 
—This plant is an old-fashioned favourite, but 
none the worse for that ; in fact, it is a valuable 
room plant, its bright masses of apricot-coloured 
flowers being remarkably decorative. Although 
it is in reality a woody Mimulus, it can bo 
cultivated very much as though it were a 
“ Geranium ”—•*,«., repotted when necessary, 
giving the plant only a slight shift, and allowing 
it to rest during the winter months. Any 
ordinary potting compost will suit it, if it be 
well established. Cuttings, which can be taken 
at any time during the summer, shonld have 
light sandy soil, and be placed in a cool, shady 


9 inches apart in good ground early in April, 
keeping them clean and well watered in dry 
weather.—J. C., Byjlfict. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Those who live in distant parts of the country, 
on their first visit to Covent-garden-market, if 
such happens to be during the spring or early 
summer, see nothing that strikes them more 
forcibly than the numbers of Hydrangeas grown 
in small pots, not generally more than 6 inches 
or 7 inches ir. diameter, he plants grown to a 
single stem, 6 inches or S inches high, are fur¬ 
nished with three or four pairs of healthy leaves, 
surmounted by a globular head 1*2 inches or 
1inches through, generally of the freshest and 
clearest bright pink colour, although a few are 
met with possessing the blue shade that is to 
much prized by some, and for producing which 
there are several different recipes, in the shape 
of soil more or less impregnated with iron filings, 
charcoal, or alnm, or pure peat. I have always 
found that if the plants were supplied with tne 
large quantities of manure-water requisite to give 
BJZ3 to the heads of flower, whatever the nature 
of th e soil or ingiedients added to it, the blooms 


A flue specimen of the Pink Hydranyen. 


place for the first few weekr, when they will 
soon take root. Well-grown plants with plenty 
of wood shonld bo potted (after cutting back the 
untidy sprays) in March, and covered with a 
balloon wire frame. If the young growth be 
trained as it grows to these wires (turning the 
plant constantly, so that it gets sunshine evenly 
cn all sides), the effect, when in full bloom, is 
much better than when the plant is allowed to 
grow loosely, for its habit is not very neat, and 
the flowers thus trained show themselves remark¬ 
ably well. When the plant goes out of bloom 
in autumn, it can be kept in a bedroom, or any 
place where the temperature does not go below 
freezing-point, being watered only when the 
surface soil is thoroughly dry ; it must then he 
given sufficient water to run through the pot, 
when it will not need more for a week or two. 
—L L. R. _ 

4060. —Marie Louise Violets —I should 
not advise you to grown these for profit in the 
open air unless you are exceptionally favoured 
as regards climate. Where fog prevails the 
flowen and buds are apt to be destroyed whole¬ 
sale, and frequently the plants are killed. 
Lifted in October and planted in frames they 
are satisfactory. Heat is not required, merely 
protection from our cold, damp winter. The 
plants need w«ll growing for winter blooming, 
putting out runners or pieoes of divided plants 


when fully matured, were pink of some shade. 
Largor specimens are grown for tho London 
market bearing several heads of flower each, but 
for general decorative purposes the small plants 
with single heads are much tho most to be pre¬ 
ferred. In addition to the pleasing colour, 
general attractive character, and long endurance 
of the flowers, tho plants possess tho advantage 
that during the time they Are in bloom they can 
he stood in places where there is comparatively 
little light, even under the shadoof other plants, 
in positions that few if any other flowering sub¬ 
jects would bear without, being eo injured as to 
be useless afterwards. There is a 

Larger variety of the common form, with 
the individual flowers of which the head is com¬ 
posed, as well as the head itself, much bigger 
than the older more generally known kind. 
This is the best to grow, differing in no way as 
to the treatment it requires in propagation, soil, 
and time of flowering. Cuttings will strike 
at any time of the year that they can be 
obtained in a half or three-parts ripened state, 
bat to ensure the large heads on small plants, 
such as above described, the best method is to 
have a few plants grown out in an open, Bunny 
situation, where they keep strong and short- 
jointed. These, according to the early or late 
character of each season, will generally get suffi¬ 
ciently matured to be taken off in August, at 
which time the buds will be formed in the points, 
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in which state they should be taken off at about 
the third joint below the bud, and inserted either 
singly in small pots or several round the aide of 
a G inch one. Place a few bits of crocks in the 
bottom of each, on these a little fibrous material, 
and dry or flaky rotten dung, such as has been 
used for mulching a Vine-border or Asparagus- 
bed. They are in no way particular as to soil, 
but if it is preferred to have some of a blue shade 
and others the normal colour, a portion may be 
struck and grown in sandy peat and the others 
in loam, in both oases using it for the cuttings in 
something like a proportion of one-fourth aund 
to the loam or peat. Tho cuttings should be 
severed at a joint, and inserted firmly in tho 
soil, the leaves, except those at the base, which 
must necessarily be removed, being retained. A 
slight hot-bed should be prepared, on which place 
an ordinary frame with glazed lights ; in this 
plunge the pots, keeping them well moistened 
and shaded from the sun, but with the lights 
tilted night and day, so as to keep the tops cool, 
otherwise the heat will have a tendency to cause 
them to break into growth, and they would be 
spoilt for flowering in the dwarf state they are 
intended to assume. They will soon strike, 
after which the shading must be dispensed with, 
and when they are well furnished with roots at 
once remove them to 0 inch pots, in which they 
may be allowed to flower. Keep them quite 
cool through the autumn—any pit, frame, or 
use will answer, in which they will not get 
»zen—it is better not to subject them to frost; 
ey will cast their leaves before winter,nothing 
maining but the woody shoot with the bud at 
i extremity ; but never allow the soil to become 
y, or the roots will suffer. If desired, a por- 
>n of the plants may be had in bloom early 
putting them in a moderate heat atChristmas, 
cn as a vinery or Peach-house at work, or 
ywhere where an intermediate temperature is 
up. Here they will soon commence growing, 
ing two or three pairs of leaves below the 
were. As soon as they begin growing freely 
ose that are intended to come with pink 
were may be assisted once a week with moder- 
?lv strong manure-water, which will cause the 
oduction of much larger heads of bloom ; but 
> have never been able to prodace flowers of a 
cided blue colour if manure-water was used ; 
ten it has been given to them even when they 
re grown in all peat, or with alum or iron 
the soil, they have come neither one thing nor 
e other, but a not very pleasing mixture of both, 
ch as are wanted later may do put in a little 
^rrnth, and some allowed to come on with the 
listance of solar heat in an ordinary greenhouse 
nperature. So managed, a 
Succession or flowers can be kept up for six 
>nths. If suckers are produced at the base 
286 should bo removed until the plants cotne 
,o flower. After the blooms have got shabby 
9 shoots that have borne them may be cut out 
at the bottom, as suckers are sure to spring that 
will make more compact plants; plunge them 
out-of-doors for the summer, winter out of the 
reach of frost, and in the spring, just as they 
show signs of beginning to grow, head them 
right down to the bottom. They will quickly 
throw up shoots that will produce large heads of 
bloom on much shorter growth than if borne 
upon the old wood formed the preceding year. 
I have kept plants for three jears in tho Fame 
fi inch pots they were first potted in without 
either change or addition of soil, simply by using 
manure-water during the time they wore 
growing; in the second and third years they 
produced from three to half-a do/en fine heads, 
Rhowing what can be accomplished hy the aid 
of liquid-manure to such plants as will bear it; 
in this case they may be said to have been alto¬ 
gether supported by it, as the small quantity of 
soil in which the roots were placed must, after 
the first year, havo become so exhausted as to lie 
nothing more than a medium through which the 
liquid sustenance was conveyed to them. For 
anything perceptible in the appearance of the 
plants as to vigour and ability to produce 
flowers, they would have gone on longer with¬ 
out change or addition of soil, but the experi¬ 
ment was cut short through unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances. If it is thought advisable to 
grow some on to a larger size, they should, 
when done blooming, be moved into pots pro¬ 
portionate to the size they are wanted to grow 
to, say 9 inches or 10 inches the first year ; but 
for general use, to produce plants to flower in 
a small state with single heads, nothing equals 
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the appearance of the aatomn-ttraok cuttings 
that have been produoed out-of-doors, for which 
the above two forms of H. hortensis are the 
best adapted. The variegated forms of H. 
j iponica, H. japonioa argentea variegata, and 
H. japonioa aurea variegata, are well worth 
cultivation for the beauty of their leaves, as 
well as the flowers they produce. Varieties : 

H. Otaksa. —A very nne variety with large 
flowers, also suitable for pot-culture, like those 
already described, and of easy cultivation; it is 
propagated from half-ripe shoots and grown in 
ordinary soil, either peat or loam, with one- 
eighth sand, to keep such thirsty subjects from 
getting sour and water-logged ; the plants should 
be exposed in the after part of summer in the 
open air to keep them dwarf and to get the 
wood ripened. 

H. paniculata. —A white-flowered beautiful 
species that does well under pot-culture ; it is a 
moat profuse free-blooming plant, that deserves 
to be generally known ana much more generally 
grown than it is. 

H. stellata flore plena. — Another fine 
Japanese variety, producing very large corymbs 
of double rose-coloured flowers, and is in every 
way a desirable plant; treatment same as for the 
preceding. 

H. Thomas Hogg —A very handsome kind 
that has appeared recently. It is a free-flowerer, 
producing moderate - sized heads of white 
flowers. 

The system of propagation and general 
treatment advised for the other species will 
also answer for these, except that where the 
plants are required to be grown to a consider¬ 
able size they must be encouraged by more pot* 
room. With less trouble Hydrangeas may be 

Struck from cuttings produoed in spring 
from plants that have been flowered early; 
these should be taken off when they have three 
or four joints, and put singly in 3-inch pots 
filled with half sand and loam. Stood in an 
intermediate heat, kept close, moist, and shaded, 
they will root in a few weeks, when give more 
air, and as soon as the pots are fairly filled 
with roots put in others from 6 aches to 
8 inches in diameter, using good loam, well 
enriched with rotten manure and with some 
Sind added. When well established in these 
move to the open air, and give water as required 
through the summer; keep in a pit or frame 
away from the frost during the winter until re¬ 
quired for forcing, or in the greenhouse to oome 
on with solar heat for later blooming. 

Hydrangeas are not muoh troubled with in¬ 
fects, except green-fly, which can be kept under 
by fumigating, dipping, or syringing with 
Tobaoco-water. B. 


MUSSINDA8. 

“J. B H.” sends a spray of M. frondbsa, ask' 
ing why this plant always makes white leaves 
along with its yellow flowers, and where it is 
from? Now, the white leaf spoken of is an 
enlarged bract of the calyx, and one braot only 
is developed with each flower. The plant comes 
from Ceylon, and I have heard it stated that 
these white bracts make a very refreshing salad 
when eaten between thin bread and butter; but 
as I have never taken them in this fashion I 
cannot recommend them from my own know- 
ltdge, but I can recommend these plants as very 
pretty objects for flowering in the stove. They 
belong to the order Rubiacfce, and are very 
tasily grown treated as ordinary stove plants, 
potted in about equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat, the whole well mixed and made sandy. 
After blooming they should be kept cool and 
comparatively dry for a time, then out back, 
and when the shoots begin to swell their eyes 
up, preparatory to beginning to grow, they 
require to be shaken out of the old soil and 
potted into a smaller pot, so that they can be 
shifted at a more convenient time, and De placed 
in the stove in a shady position, when they will 
form nice little bushes, which, after a time, will 
make the stove quite gay with their beautiful 
coloured bracts and flowers. There are several 
species known to science, but the three kinds 
named here are about all that are in cultivation 
at the present time. They are natives princi¬ 
pally of India and Afrioa, but not of frequent 
occurrence in the Western world. 

M. frondosa, the kind sent, makes a hand 
some, compact plant* having moderate-sized k 
dark-green, ovate leaves, which are thin 1a tex¬ 


ture, and it produces terminal raoemes'of "rich- 
yellow flowers, and an occasional flower has one 
segment of the calyx enlarged into a leafy bract 
of a pure-white. Sometimes two bracts are 
developed from the same flower, but this is not 
frequent, and I do not remember to have seen it 
upon more than about three occasions in forty 
years. This plant is a native of Ceylon. 

M. erytrophylla is a beautiful plant from 
the West Coast of Africa, for which, I think, 
we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull, of Chelsea. 
It is a much stronger grower than the last named 
kind; but it submits to the same treatment. 
The leaves are ovate and bright-green, covered 
with silky hairs, the flowers of a pale-yellow, 
furnished with large bracts of a charming scat let 
hue. 

M. luteola. —This is a plant from the region 
of the Upper Nile. I have had the plant grow¬ 
ing once or twice, but I think it is still rare in 
our stoves. It is somewhat more slender in its 
growth than M. frondosa. The flowers are 
bright-yellow, deeper coloured in the centre, and 
it bears pure-white calyx leaves. J. J. 

Diplacus gluttnosixs. —This native of 
California is a very useful plant for the green¬ 
house during the summer, as it will bloom con¬ 
tinuously for months together, and its cultural 
requirements are of the simplest. There are 
several varieties in cultivation, all of which have 
the free-growing, free-flowering character of the 
type, but in some of them at least the blossoms 
are more brightly ooloured than in the ordinary 
form. The most notable in this respect are to 
be met with under the names of aurantiaous, 
punioeus, and Sunbeam, while where seedlings 
are raised some individuals paler than the normal 
form often make their appearance, and occasion¬ 
ally a plant with nearly white blossoms may be 
obtained. Cuttings can be readily struck at 
almost any period of the year, and those propa¬ 
gated in this way early in the spring will make 
neat flowering plants during the summer, while 
for larger specimens older plants may be em¬ 
ployed. The genus Diplacus is now included in 
that of Mimulus, but it is so generally known 
under the first-mentioned name that it is not 
likely to be superseded in ordinary use. Though 
spoken of as a greenhouse plant, the Diplacus 
is hardy in some especially favoured districts, 
while where such is not the case it will both 
grow and flower well planted in the open border, 
and so treated the flowers are a good deal richer 
in colour than they are when produoed under 
glass.— H. 

4094 —The culture of Stephanotis.— 
This plant is beet propagated by means of cut¬ 
tings formed of the stubby side-shoots, taken 
off with a “ heel,” and inserted in pots of light 
sandy soil, plunged in a hot-bed in the spring 
or early summer. When sufficiently strong the 
plants should be set out in a well-drained bed 
of light rich soil, such as a mixture of loam, 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand, and if for early work 
in especial it is a great advantage if the bed 
can be made over or close to several rows of 
hot-water piping, so that it may get thoroughly 
warmed through by the time the plants begin to 
grow. Keep cool (45 degs. to 50 degs.) during 
the early part of the winter, or while at rest, 
and when the fresh growth commences main¬ 
tain a regular temperature of 65 degs. to 
80 degs., and syringe the plants frequently and 
heavily. Plenty of water and some weak liquid- 
manure once a week are also required by plants in 
full growth and bloom, and shade from hot sun 
must be given. Another important point is to 
keep the growth free from insects, particularly 
scale and mealy-bug, by sponging the foliage 
with some good inseoticide as often as may be 
necessary. Plants can be obtained of any good 
trade grower, but take care to obtain the true 
free-flowering variety; the price for small 
plants would be about £5 per 100. But this 
number would suffice for more than an acre of 
glasshouses, as a single plant will fill a structure 
say 50 feet by 12 feet in the course of a few 
years.—B. C. R.- 

- The Stsphanotis is easily propagated 

from cuttings of the young wood in a dose, 
warm, shaded hot-bed. The culture on a large 
scale implies the possession of a long range of 
warm-houses. You will hardly require a 
hundred plants; half-a-dozen plants will, if 
planted out in a ^veil-drained bed of peat, loam, 
and leaf mould, soon furnish a large house. The 
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best way to get the plants to flower well is to 
train the shoots on wires from 6 inches to 
9 inches from the glass. The night temperature 
should never fall much below 60 degs. This 
plant is usually grown in connection with other 
plants in pots, or Ferns, Ac., the Stephanotis 
occupying the roof and the other plants beneath. 
The plant ic very snbjeot to mealy-bag, therefore 
it is very important to get the plants from a 
clean source, if possible, and watch them very 
closely at first. When this pest is introduced 
it will be an everlasting job to get rid of it 
again. Good plants will not cost less than 
3s. 6<L each.—E. H. 

-I should say that to purchase Stephano¬ 
tis plants by the hundred is rather a large 
order. Anyway, the fact that yon think so 
many plants are neoessary to start with shows 
that you have forgotten your business, if yon 
ever knew it. When yon come to realise that 
an area of 50 square feet is qniokly covered by 
a vigorous plant yon will understand that a 
much smaller number than you mention will be 
snfficient, unless yon are going to cover a quarter 
of an acre of ground with glass. You had better 
purchase healthy young plants at about 3s. 6d. 
each, and having once got a stock you will not 
want to propagate for several years. If I was 

f oing to grow this plant in the way yon suggest, 
should erect a bench over the hot-water pipes 
along each side of a span-roof house, and place a 
bed of soil about 6 inches thick upon it, increas¬ 
ing the depth by surface dressing of about 
2 inohes every year; but I would not make up 
the bed of soil the whole length at first, only at 
intervals of, say, every 8 feet, and then put in 
the plant, increasing tne length of border as the 
roots extend. Half tnrfy loam and half peat is 
a suitable soil for this plant. It is as well that 
you should know that although the Stephanotis 
will do well in a high temperature during the 
winter, it can be safely kept throngh that 
part of the year in a temperature of 50 degs., 
and plants treated in this way will produce 
more flowers, only not so early as those which 
have more heat. You, of course, are aware that 
keeping up a high temperature during the dark 
days of mid-winter means a considerable outlay 
for fuel. You must keep the young growth 
well separated, or it will not get i 
hard to produce flowers.—J. C. ( 

4086 — Ailing Fuchsias. — From the 
description given! should say that your plants 
are infested with red-spider, which is generally 
the result of drought at the roots and a want of 
fresh air and moisture atmospherically. The 
best remedy is to thoroughly soak the roots 
with clean water and syringe the plants well 
both on the onder-side of the leaves as well as 
on the top with clear water, adding a handful of 
sulphur to a 3-gallon can, adding also a knob of 
soft-soap of the size of a Walnut to eaoh canful 
of water. Directly a change in the colour of 
the leaves is discernible supply the roots freely 
with weak liquid-manure witn a view to stimu¬ 
lating the growth.—S. P. 

-The signs are those of red-spider. Lay the plants 

on their sides, and syringe with soft-soap and water, 8 os. 
of soap to the gallon of water, applied warm. Afterwards 
syringe with clean water, and in future, as long m the hot 
weather lasts, syringe daily and give enough water at the 
roots. A little stimulant in the water will be beneficial.— 
E. H. 

■ No doubt the plants are suffering from an attaok 
of red-spider. Lay them on their aides on a bit cf Grass, 
and Byringe the undersides of the leaves well with Tobaooo- 
water, or a mixture of water, eoft-eoap, and paraffin will 
answer the purpose equally well. Syringe with dean 
water subsequently, ana repeat the process onoe or twice 
at intervals of a few days, if neoessary.—B. C. R. 

4088.— Fuchsias for a trellis —Several 
varieties are adapted for this culture, and it is a 
pity that the Fuchsia as a climbing plant is not 
more thought of in gardens. It seems to have 
fallen from its once high estate. A few Fuohsias 
draping pillar, post, or trellis with their gay 
flowers is a pretty picture. You want to get 
the stronger growing kinds, and a very charm¬ 
ing variety for the purpose is Rose of Castile, 
whioh have a large corolla, purple in colour, and 
the habit of the plant is robust. Marquis of 
Bristol (scarlet) and Alexandra are also two fine 
kinds, the latter having petals of a crimson 
colour, the oorolla white. Worthy of mention 
are the well-named gracilis, sometimes called 
macrostemna, which is exceptionally free, very 
slender flowers, produced with great freedom, 
and crimson in colour. Monaroh is conspicuous 
for its very large flowers, the colour bright-red, 
and Gen. Roberts, the segments crimson, and 
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corolU violet, is another good variety. Theee 
are all of note, and though they are old varietiea, 
they are none the worse for that. 1 have looked 
through several catalogues, and notice that they 
are included, so that you will have no difficulty 
in getting them.—C. T. 

- Tbs best Fuchsi* for yo«ir purpose ia the E&rl of 

Beaoonsfleld. Either planted out In a border or in a large 
box, this will epeedilv run up and cover your trellis with 
lovely blooms.— A. G. Butler. 

COTTAGE GARDENS. 

Tins pretty pioture of a cottage garden is one of 
an old-fashioned kind, and such as may be 
found in some parts of the country. Such a 
place as this, though the variety 
of flowers is not great, is far more 
pleasing than many more preten¬ 
tious gardens, and theie is a 
charm in the irregular crowded 
border near the house and the 
climber-clad walls which may 
be sought in vain in the prim 
parterre. These cottage gardens, 
with their wealth of bloom and 
foliage, form one of the chief 
attractions of a country walk, 
and no good gardener is ever 
above taking useful hints from 
them. 


named, and it is wise policy, as the race in 
general is distinguished by superb kinds, but a 
few have distinctive titles, such as Nancy 
Waterer, a broad, rich-golden flower; and Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer, a very lovely variety, the 
flowers produced in an even compact truss, and 
individually pure-white, except a suffusion of 
soft-yellow on the upper segments, and very 
fragrant. This represents a superb type of 
hardy Azalea, and justifies a name. To show 
how slow is this raising of new kinds I may 
mention that quite four years elapso before the 
seedlings bloom ; then they have to undergo 


masses of them in early summer, and then we 
get the fine colours of the leaves in autumn. As 
regards culture, much the same conditions that 
agree with the Rhododendron are also favourable 
for the Azalea. If you have a wild, woodland 
spot that requires lighting up with colour, von 
cannot do better than plant in groups, and they 
need shelter from the winds, which surrounding 
things will piovide. There is also less risk of 
injury from frosts, whilst another desirable 
thing is shade, Lot dense, but a little piotection 
from tho fierce and continual glare of rummer 
The best mil, as for the Rhododendron, is 


careful selection, mauy, of course, failing to peat, but good fibry loam will suffice, or loam and 


come up to the requisite standard of ex cellence. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

4049.— Hardy Azaleas.— 

I am pleased to answer a query 
about hardy Azaleas, for they 
are shrubs much neglected in 
English gardens, although of 
great beauty. This query 
affords opportunity to make 
reference to this beautiful data 
of shrub, which fills the garden 
with colour in the late days of 
May or early June, and in the 
autumn the leafage puts on 
brilliant shades of crimson and 
bronze. The hardy Azdeasate 
amongst the most beautiful 
things that can be used for the 
garden, where there ia sufficient 
space for them ; but they are 
more suitable for the woodland, 
or to form bold groups on th' 
outskirt of the lawn. As full 
information is asked for con¬ 
cerning this class, I may men 
tion, firstly, that they are not 
difficult to grow with suc¬ 
cess. For many years Anthony 
Waterer, the well-known nur¬ 
seryman at Knap-hill, Woking, 
has been raising varieties which 
improve annually ontil a race 
called the “Knap-hill” has 
been raised up, which represents 
the hardy Azalea in its finest 
phase. These shrubs offer great 
variety of colour in the flowers, 
which vary from pure white 
through brilliant shades of car¬ 
mine, scarlet, orange-scarlet, 
and yellow, to many tones melt¬ 
ing one into the other. Yet, 
strange to say, they are i o L 
used freely in English gardete, 
although hardy, and mj sweetly 
scented that a group in full 
bloom sends a sweet odour into 
the garden—a pleasant, spicy 
scent peculiarly agreeable. The first beginnings 
of the race, so to say, were made when the 
North American species, such as A. calendulacea, 
A. nudiflorum, and A. pontica were intercrossed, 
and the foundation laid for the beautiful kinds 
one sees at present in gardens. 8o free- 
blooming are they that even very small plants 
are smothered with Bowers, the little bushes a 
mass of bloom, and their beanty increase with 
age. Tbe whole aspect of tbe shrub is pleasing, 
with its tier-like arrangement of thebr&nohes and 
remarkable freedom. In the more recent 
acquisitions one gets flowers of great breadth, 
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These are eliminated. Yellow ia a prevailing, 
but there are now many beautiful scarlets that 
seem to glow like a tongue of flamo when 
amongst shrubs. Then you may get some 
double kinds, which represent a departure 
that is rapidly being improved upon. Here, 
again, one secs various colours, aod 
the flowers of charming shape, each like 
a little rosette, and precious for cutting, 
not only for their colour and long-lasting 
qualities, but also for the sweet odour. Tbe 
pink-coloured kinds are very pretty in a vase 
loosely arranged. The later-blooming hybrids 
the upper petals broad, thrown well back, to are being added to each year, and we shall, 


show up tbe resplendent colouring, a very 
marked difference to the old type, which had 
small flowers, cramped, and without the breadth 


therefore, get a race that will carry on Azalea 
time until quite the summer. There is beauty 
in these shrubs throughout the year, the growth 


of those of later years. Very few varieties are spreading and pioturecquo, the flowers abundant, 


leaf mould mixed.’ Theie is no doubt that in 
the near future the Azalea will 
take the place, to some extent, 
of tbe Rhododendron, although 
I have nothing to lay Bgainst 
this noble shrub. But it is over¬ 
done in gardens, and when this 
is the case, no mat ter how beauti¬ 
ful the subject is, it loses in 
interest, producing a monoton¬ 
ous effect —C. T. 

4087 — Striking cuttings 
of shrubs. — Cuttings of 
lb-u'zas may be struck in tw*o 
distinct way’s : (1), By inserting 
the youig shoots, about 3 inches 
lorg, with a “heel,” in well- 
drained pots of sandy soil in the 
spring, keeping them close, 
warm, moist, and shaded until 
rooted ; and (2) by employing 
pieces of the mature wood of the 
current reason in tbe autumn, 
placing them rather thickly in 
nny handy soil in a cool green¬ 
house or frame. Cutting! of 
Eacallonias and other choice 
evergreen shiubs should be in- 
eerted in sandy soil in the 
autumn, placing them under 
hand lights or a frame ; if they 
can have a gentle boltom-heat in 
the airing, after the cuttings 
have “ calluied,” so much the 
better. Cuttings of Weigelas, 
Syringas (Fhnadelphus), the 
Hnowdiop-trce (Hahsia tetrsp- 
tera), Veronicas, Hydrangeas, 
8 purest, and many olhera inay 
be rooted in the same way.— 
B. C. R 

- EacalloniaB and Deulzl&a 

will strike now or till the end of 
October under a hand-light, kept 
close except for about an hour in 
the morning, when a little air 
should be given. The soil should 
be kept moist by giving a 
sprinkling as often as ia acces¬ 
sary. All evergreens will strike 
during the next three months 
under the conditions named ; 
but, for the most part, deciduous 
shrubs had better be left till the 
leaves fall. A few good ever¬ 
green shiubs of which cuttings 
may be taken are the following : 
Kuony mus in variety. Aucuba 
ii variety, various kinds of 
L'unls, BiX, Ivies, aid most of 
the Conifers may be rooted fiom 
cuttings, though ary plants 
which produces seeds freely had 
belter bo raieed In in aeedM. 
The various forms of Evergreen 
Berberry, for instance, produce 
Reeds freely, and may be raised in that way, 
though the common varieties of Berberry may 
generally be increased by division of the 
underground stems, where only a few plants 
ate wanted. The piopagatiou of trees and 
shrubs is rather a large business. Though 
most of them tnsy be rooted from cuttings, 
there are certain kinds that will root with 
more certainty, and in less time, if the shoots 
near the ground are layered ; for instance, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Kalmiae, Wisterias, Magnolias, 
Daphnes, Laurustinus, and CydoDias are best 
layered. On the other hand, Jasmines, For- 
avthias, Ribea, Philadelphia, Spirre&s, and 
Weigelas will strike freely from cuttiDgs of 
well-ripened wood planted firmly underground, 
provided that careful attention is given in the 
matters of watering and ihading —K. H. 
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NOTES ON TOWN ROSES. 

In Gardening, Jane 10th, 1893, page 201, a 
note appeared on town Roses, but to what was 
there said a few more notes may be added. A 
friend who grows Roses well within the influence 
of London smoke has given me the following 
information as well about them. Many of the 
dwellers in crowded towns try to grow Roses, 
wishing to bring fragrance and beauty into their 
crowded gardens. The culture of the Rose 
under such circumstances is beset with difficulties, 
and in the midst of smoky cities the task is not 
encouraging. One has only to see the abject 
misery depicted on the plants in the public parks, 
where every care is taken to give them the best 
attention, but it is pure air that they require, a 
thing that unfortunately cannot be artificially 
supplied. Sunshine and air, these are the two 
essentials, and with an abundance of each the 
growth gets well ripened, a point of great 
importance. Sappy, badly ripened shoots will 
never bear good flowers, and they suffer 
severely from winter frosts. Draughts that 
torture the plants in small gardens, withering 
them up, and driving out fresh, buxom health, 
are fatal to the Rose, and if the ground is filled 
with tree-roots success can never be expected. 
Soil, if poor, or flavoured with the leakings from 
gas-pipes, will not suit the plants, and when 
bad must be made good by getting in new 
material. If moderately good, it will only be 
necessary to incorporate with It a liberal 
dressing of cow-manure. In the case of new 
gardens trench up the soil thoroughly at first, 
dress liberally with cow-manure, and expose the 
bed to the air for a time, so that rains and 
frosts may act upon the material and sweeten 
it. Planting can only be done in one way, but 
prune less evenly than for country-grown 
plants. Many of the fine old pillar Roses that 
are so beautiful in large English country doaa'ni 
are very useful for planting near towns, and their 
robust growth adapts them well to resist the 
troubles of town life. One secret of success is 
to always choose plants of vigorous growth, and a 
few varietieaof the Hybrid Perpetual class especi¬ 
ally suitable are : Abel Grande, Alfred Colomb, 
Baroness Rothschild, Charles Lefebvre, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Beauty of Waltham, Dr. Andry, 
Camille Bernardin, Mrs. John Laing, the beau¬ 
tiful General Jacqueminot, or “Jack,” as it is 
called in the market, 8enateur Vaisse, Louis 
Van Houtte, Magna Charta, John Hopper, Due 
de Rohan, Crimson Bedder, Reine Marie 
Henriette. This is an interesting selection, 
and amongst climbers very beautiful are the old 
Gloire de Dijon and Mme. B^rard, both of 
which may be expected to thrive, whilst those 
who care for a larger list may have the old 
Lamarque, Aim^e Vibert, Felicity Perpetude, 
Coupe d’Hdbe, and Rampart. It would not be 
advisable to indulge in many Tea-scented 
varieties, except Grace Darling, Mme. Lambard, 
Catherine Mermet, and Marie Van Houtte, 
which I have seen very beautiful near large 
cities. V. C. I 


Gloire de Dijon Rose —I always look 
through the pages of Gardening Illustrated, 
partly because I find its instructions simple and 
accurate (as a rule), and chiefly because I rejoice 
to know that a multitude of working men are 
reading it simultaneously sitting restfully at 
their cottage doors, smoking in their gardens, 
and then, it may be, gardening in their smoke. 
But there is no rule without its exception, and 
I am perturbed to read, at page 229 of this 
week’s publication : “I do not think the Gloire 
de Dijon Rose worthy of so much space under 
glass. There are so many better ones. ” I have 
grown Roses, enthusiastically and extensively, 
under glass and in the open ground, for half a 
century, and I am confident that for abundance 
of beautiful blooms, early (very early) in spring, 
and late (very late) in autumn, there is no 
Rose so reliable as Gloire de Dijon. It filled a 
good-sized greenhouse at Taunton, and, like its 
sister on the south wall of the church, produced 
hundreds of its lovely flowers. I am, therefore, 
at a loss to know how the space could have been 
more worthily occupied, and what are the 
names of the many better sorts referred to bv 
“ J- C. C. ?’*■—S. Reynolds Hole. 

4093— Early Roses.— Does the first part of 
your question refer to Roses that are to be 


S 'own under glass? It appears so from the 
tter part of your inquiry. If that is so you 
will find Tea Roses the most suitable, and very 

g ood ones for your purpose are Luciole, Anna 
flivier, Perle de Lyon, Innocente Pirola, Marie 
Van Houtte, Grace Darling, The Bride, 
Catherine Mermet, Comteise de Nadaillac, and 
Mme. Lambard. The plants, if large ones, 
should be pruned into shape now, and given 
larger pots if they want them, and have all the 
flower-buds picked off until the end of Septem¬ 
ber. If they are placed in an increasing tempe¬ 
rature about the beginning of the new year they 
will flower in from eight to ten weeks. The 
same varieties would do for planting in the open 
air if your garden is not too much exposed for 
this class of Roses. I would, however, rather 
depend upon the Hybrid Perpetuals. For your 
purpose the following are suitable : Alfred 
Colomb, Crown Prince, Doctor Andry, Dupuy 
Jamain, Jules Margottin, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Louise Darzins, Mme. Gabriel Luiz9t, Mrs. J. 
Laing, Miss Hassard, and Duke of Teck.— 
J. C. C. 

4096.— Roses not thriving.— That some 
of the hardy Tea Roses should do better with 
you than the Hybrid Perpetuals will be read 
with some amount of credulity by some people. 
The reason, however, is explained in the infor¬ 
mation you send when describing the soiL The 
H P. ’s do not like a dry and poor root-run, 
especially when they are growing on foster roots, 
but it will suit the Teas better. I advise you 
to try a few more of the latter ; the varieties may 
include Marie Van Houtte, Anna Olivier, Mme. 
Lambard, Perle de Lyon, S&frano, The Bride, 
Grace Darling, and Viscountess Folkestone, and 
I believe some of the strong-growing H P. ’s will 
thrive on their own roots in such a soil. I would 
select such varieties as Alfred Colomb, Magna 
Charta, Ulrich Brunner, Mme. Nachury, Cap¬ 
tain Christy, Charles Lefebvre, Earl Dufferin, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Mme Gabriel Luizet, John 
Hopper, and Francis Michelon. Unfortunately, 
these are not all suitable as button-hole Roses. 
Some of the Moss Roses are very hardy, and 
would thrive with you as dwarf plants. The 
common pink variety and the White Provence 
are very suitable for your purpose, and so are 
the China Roses. The old Pink Monthly is not 
to be despised when more tender ones fail; 
then there isCramoisie-Sup^rieure (rich-crimson), 
Fabvier (scarlet), and Prince Charles (cherry- 
red). Queen of Bedders and Bourbon Queen 
amongst the Bourbons are both reliable Roses. 
Some useful early-flowering yellows, double and 
single, will be found in the Austrian Briers, so 
that you will see there is no reason whatever 
why you should be without Roses, and you will 
notice that I have not burdened you with a long 
list of varieties.—J. C. C. 

- On such soil as yours the only wav to 

succeed is to trench the ground deeply—3 met, 
if possible—to manure it heavily, and give plenty 
of water, and a thick mulch of manure over the 
beds in hot, dry weather. I do not know of 
any varieties especially suitable for such a dry 
position, but should choose the more vigorous 
growers. Gen. Jacqueminot ought to do well; 
also Victor Verdier, La France, Baroness 
Rothschild, Ac., and the more robust Tea- 
scented kinds. Plants on the Manetti stock 
will be most likely to thrive.—B C. R. 


The Cardinal-flower. —A very beautiful 
class of Lobelias is that known as the Cardinal- 
flower, of which L. fulgens is an excellent type. 
L. fulgens, Queen Victoria, and Firefly are 
remarkably effective, the foliage almost choco¬ 
late in colour, and the flowers intense-crimson, 
a decided contrast. Moisture is their chief 
requirement. The plants will live almost in 
water, and if there is a boggy bit of ground, or 
a streamside where the Marsh Marigolds scatter 
their golden flowers, the Cardinal Lobelias also 
will lift up their strong, erect spikes. In the 
southern districts of England they may be left 
out through the winter, but if there is any doubt 
concerning their hardiness in the particular 
position lift them and plant in a common cold 
frame, protecting with mats in the event of 
exceptionally severe weather. A bed or clump 
of the Cardinal-flower with the surface covered 
with White Tufted Pansies is a charming 
picture. The surface of the bed may also be 
enriched with other things, and Mignonette is 
useful for the purpose. This type of Lobelia 


blooms later in the year than many bedders, and 
if the garden is of large size a good group of it 
is intensely rich, the flowers rich-orimson, 
splendidly set off by the deeply-ooloured leafage. 
—C. T. _ 

FERNS 


SELECT ADIANTUMS. 

Maiden hair Ferns are always admired, and it 
is no wonder that they are favourites, for all are 
exceedingly beautiful, and all are useful in a cut 
state, although some may be used with more 
advantage than others. A- cuneatum is fre¬ 
quently called “the Maiden-hair Fern;” 
although we have upwards of 100 described 
kinds, and more than one-half that number in 
cultivation, yet Kew is one of the only places 
where a collection of kinds cam be seen together. 
In these days of Fern revival I am under the 
impression that it is a want of knowledge of the 
kinds to enquire for that is one of the chief 
stumbling-blocks to their more extensive culti¬ 
vation, and I therefore introduce to my readers 
a few of the more choice kinds, and amongat 
these the subject of the illustration on page 279, 

A. Farley ense, must ever stand pre¬ 
eminent. The history of this plant is somewhat 
obscure, but I think it wu in the year 1866 
that the plant was shown at the International 
Exhibition, the only international show, by-the- 
way, ever held in England by the Horticultural 
Society, whilst in Belgium a fine exhibition is 
held every five years, and the society is flourish¬ 
ing. This beautiful Adiantum was first shown 
by the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. It was in¬ 
troduced from Barbadoes. Curiously enough, I 
believe the plant has always been barren, or, at 
least, I have never seen a fertile state of the 
plant, and I have had many thousands through 
my hands, and have seen the plant in many hun¬ 
dreds of gardens; this fact has led to the sup¬ 
position of its being a hybrid form of A. tene- 
rum, but be it sport or hybrid, it is the most 
beautiful Maiden-hair whioh has yet been found. 
A description of the plant is quite unnecessary 
with such an illustration. Suffice it to say that 
it is a plant which revels in strong heat and 
bright light, and a fair amount of sunshine. 
Indeed, it requires a muoh greater amount of the 
latter than the majority of Ferns, as if heavily 
shaded it comes weak. Another peculiarity is 
that it should not be allowed to get larger than 
the plant shown in the illustration, as the fronds 
are apt to decrease in size, and I may say that I 
have always seen the largest and most beautiful 
fronds upon small plants. The plants thrive 
best when the soil consists of fully half light 
turfy loam. A. caudatum is one of the most 
beautiful of basket Ferns ; the fronds are some¬ 
what erect, but beautifully curved, and I have 
only seen this plant non-productive at the points 
when it has been grown in too dry an atmosphere 
to allow the young buds to develop. I have had 
a specimen of this species with nearly a hundred 
fronds upon the one plant, and these were each 
upwards of 18 inches long, and nearly all vivi¬ 
parous at the apex. It requires stove warmth. 
A. cubense is another very pretty plant, which 
is a native of marly banks and dry places by 
the seaside on the Island of Jamaica. It is 
frequently found as a simply pinnate plant, and 
again with but a pair of snort side branches at 
the base, but I also have it with two pairs of 
branches at the base. The fronds vary from 
9 inches to 18 inches high, with jet black stems 
and rich deep-green pinne. A. cristatum is 
another magnificent plant, but yet it is one that 
is seldom seen in good condition. The fronds 
on a well-grown specimen are each from 2 feet 
to 3 feet long It appears to be somewhat 
plentiful in Jamaica. A. curvatum : No more 
beautiful Fern exists than this species when well 
grown, but a well-developed specimen is rarely 
seen. The fronds are each some 18 inches or 
2 feet high, and a foot or more broad. It 
enjoys shade and likes to be kept somewhat dry. 

A. dolabriforme is another basket kind, which 
grows freely in a warm moist stoVe ; in growth 
it much resembles A. lunulatum, but the 
pinnae are much larger, and its fronds 
are permanent and do not die down in 
the winter months. They are also viviparous 
at the points, and form a pretty mass of 
young plants. A. Edgeworthi is a plant which 
botanically is said to be the same as A. cauda- 
tum; it is, however, sufficiently distinct as a 
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rden plant to require a separate name ; it 
* the habit of caudatum, and ia very prolific 
in forming young planta at the pointa of the 
fronds; the pinna.*, however, are somewhat 
different in shape, less villous, and consequently 
deeper and brighter green in colour. A. digi- 
tatum ia a very pretty plant, belonging to the 
■candent group. It has fronds each from 
3 inches to 4 inches or more high, and about 
three times divided, the stems being black and 
shining. A. Feei is another climbing variety, 
better known perhaps by the name of A. flexuo- 
sum, which was given it by Sir William Hooker 
on account of the zigzig rachis ; its fronds are 
each several feet in length. The pinnules when 
barren are deeply toothed, but when fertile 
they are deeply reflexed all round. A. fragile : 
In this we have a dwarf and pretty tufted 
species, somewhat resembling a small form of A 
venustum, and of just such a glaucous hue. It 
has, however, a peculiar character, in that the 
pinna: are jointed to the top of stipes, so that in 
the event of the plant becoming dry the whole 
of the pinnules fall away, leaving nothing but 
bare stems. It ia found in Jamaica, growing on 
chalky rockr. A Henslowianum is a beautiful 


fan-shaped, and bright-green. A. Williamsi (the 
golden Maiden-hair) should not be absent from 
any collection ; its fronds are tall and the pin¬ 
nules small. The basal part of the stem is 
clothed with a g )lden farina, and a little of this 
is also dnsted over the underside of the pinnules, 
whilst the length of the fronds, coupled with 
their hardy character, renders them very suit¬ 
able for using in table glasses with cut flowers. 
Other choice kinds of noble growth are A. 
peruvianum, velutinum, and subcordatum, 
whilst such kinds as A polyphyllum, traptzi- 
forme, tetraphyllum, pulverulentum, Ac., al¬ 
though more frequently seen, are yet not 
nearly so largely grown as they deserve to be, 
and even tbe many small-growing kinds, such 
as A. tinctum, bellum, Pacotti, Veitchi, and a 
host of others could be easily grown in private 
gardens in plaoe of having so many plants of 
the old and very beautiful A. cuneatum. G. 

4046.- Show Ferns — Presuming exotic varieties are 
meant, the following are not only choice, but quickly form 
handeome specimens if well attended to: Adiantum 
Farlevenee. Gleicbenia peluncie, Microlepia hirta ortstat*, 
Nephrolepia Davalloidee furcant, Davallia Mooreana, and 
Cyathea dealbata.—S. P. 


Adiantum Farleyense. (See page 278.) 


erect-growing plant, with fronds eotne 18 inches 
or 2 feet high. A. macrophyllum is a beauti¬ 
ful plant with large pinme, arranged in pairs 
on a jet-black stem, the barren pinnules 
being about 3 inches long and 2 inches broad ; 
when young of a rich bright-pink, changing with 
age to deep green, the fertile ones narrower. 
We have now a form of this plant called bipin- 
natnm, having a pair of side branches at the 
base ; this adds materially to the effect. I 
recently received from the Messrs. Rogers, nur¬ 
serymen, of Lodsworth, Sussex, a beautiful 
form with streaks of white variegation, for which 
I cannot suggest a better name thsn albo- 
striatum ; it will become a marked beauty in a 
collection, and it is not likely to run out of 
character, as the Messrs. Rogers tell me they 
have had the plant eleven years, and it 
has always maintained its character, having 
raised it from a spore. A. mouochlamys 
is a small-growing Japanese form, which 
grows on the hill-sides in the Straits of 
Korea It is easily distinguished by the large 
and bold single sori set in a deep sinus on the 
top of the pinnules. A. palmatum is another 
fine species, with very long fronds, which are 
about twice divided, the pinnules being large, 


A note on Fuchbias —I am pleased to 
see that the fuchsia is becoming more largely 
grown for beds, and those who have hitherto 
failed with it out-of-doors should remember that 
the great point is to get the growth well 
hardened, then a display of bloom will app< ar 
early in the snmmer, lasting until quite the end 
of the eeason. It is so easy to propagate the 
Fuchsia by cuttings, that the merest novice may 
succeed. Strike them in the spring, first placing 
a few old plants in gentle warmth, and take tbe 
little stubby side shoote, which form roots 
quickly if placed in a light soil in 5 inch pots, 
stand them on a mild hot bed, and when struck 

f ot on into larger pots, using much the same 
ind of soil. When of sufficient size, 8ay in 
48 inch pots, they may be planted out, either 
in beds or baskets. The finest results are always 
got from old specimens that have ceased to 
become of much value in the plant house. 
Always get the growth well hardened, nob 
forcing it in any way, as the more shorts formed 
purely in the open air the better the display of 
flowers. Strong shoots selected from these 
specimens in the autumn will make excellent 
plants, taking care to keep the soil moderately 
dry during the winter. There are a few kinds 


quite hardy in the open—at least, in all the 
more southern counties of England—comprising 
F. coccinea, F. Riccartoni, F. globosa, F. 
gracilis, and others, chief among these beiog 
F. Riccartoni. It produces a wealth of orimsou 
pendent flowers. If Fuchsias are left out in the 
open during the winter it is always wise to cover 
the crowns with coal-ashes.—V. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NOTES ON CUCUMBER CULTURE. 

It is not my intention to enter fully into tbe 
details of the cultivation of Cucumbers, but 
rather to make a few remarks in connection 
therewith, as I find there are differences of 
opinion upon various points. Amongst these 
the question of ventilation nr. us non-ventilation 
may require some explanation, as I find that 
people, especially those who are young growers, 
are apt to rush to extremes. To guard against 
extremes, and as a safe practice, it has bten 
advited not bo ventilate at all, bat to allow the 
temperature to rise as high as it likes from 
sun heat, this being counter¬ 
acted by the temperature 
being continually kept at 
saturatiou point through 
abundance of moisture in the 
atmosphere and also over the 
foliage. During the heat of 
the summer the rays of the 
sun are slightly broken by a 
light shade, such, for instance, 
as a little flour and water 
syringed over the roof. I do 
not dispute that plenty of 
Cucumbers have nob been pro¬ 
duced under this non-ventila¬ 
tion system, but I prefer to 
take the testimony of one of 
the largest market growers in 
the county that the system is 
not worthy of imitation, as 
abundance of Cucumbers may 
be produced under the venti 
lation system when used 
judiciously. For private use 
I am certain that ventilation, 
when applied judioiomly, is 
the best system to pursue, t o 
as to keep up a steady supply 
of fruit. We do not want 
Cucumbers by tbe score, and 
then a falling off to almost 
nil, but sufficient to meet the 
daily wants. 

Ventilation is often sadly 
misused during the winter or 
even early spring montts. The 
time honoured chink of air I 
am no believer in, mert ly for 
the sake of putting it on for a 
change of air, whether the ex¬ 
ternal conditions are suitable 
or not. In my opinion the 
best plan to pursue is to put 
oo ventilation whenever con¬ 
ditions are favourable. Any 
person when acquainted with the structure 
can tell directly he euters whether ventilation 
is needed or not. During mild weather 
from spring onwards duriog the summer 
months 1 like to put on a little ventilation at 
the apex of the roof at (i a.m. At this time 
there is not such a vast difference between the 
inside and outside temperature, and air put on 
at this time keeps the temperature from reaching 
unduly high. It ia certainly very misguided 
practice to allow the temperature to rise 
considerably before putting on air, but this is 
often done. Whatever ventilation is now put 
on will not counteract tbe evil; consequently 
the foliage very quickly has a parched appearance. 
With the ventilation early applied such an 
unsatisfactoiy state of things would be avoided. 
In some structures not so fully exposed as 
others such ill effects may not be noted, but in 
those facing due south they certainly happen. 
Next to ventilation, I think the 

Stopping and thinning oat of the shoots are 
the most abused. During the most seasonable 
weather growth takes plaoe very rapidly, and if 
thinning is not taken in hand, tne crowded 
growths are almost impenetrable, mildew under 
such circumstances often asserting itself. It ii 
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the same with Cucumbers as other fruit-bearing 
subjects—direct light is needed to form a solid f- 
fied and fruitful growth. Often certainly 
Cucumbers form freely, but instead of coming 
to maturity they all damp off. The stopping of 
the shoots must have early and frequent atten¬ 
tion when once the framework of the plant is 
laid. With some people at this stage it is the 
practice to stop at the second leaf, or what is 
termed a joint beyond the fruit. I hold that 
such a course of procedure fills up the spaca 
with a lot of useless growth, and that it is far 
better to stop the shoots at every leaf throughout 
the spring and summer months. It is also a 

§ ood practice to remove the larger leaves by 
egrees, laying in younger growths to fill up the 
space, as by this means the plants are kept more 
under control and are not so likely to quickly 
become exhausted. One of the main causes of 
exhaustion is overcropping. For private use, 
where only a steady supply ia needed, it is a 
mistake to allow all the fruits which form to 
remain. The wisest course will be to cut off all 
except what are needed for tho crop, leaving 
them in various stages, as by working on this 
system the plants keep longer in bearing. The 
market grower, again, directly it is seen that 
the supply is failing, clears out the plants and 
makes a fresh start. In a private garden this 
mode of procedure is not very convenient. 
Coming to what I may term 

“Feeding” the plants, this is the sheet 
anchor, as it were. Unless this is rigidly ad¬ 
hered to, the plants cannot be expected to carry 

{ >resentable fruit or to remain in health very 
ong, for most surely insects innumerable will 
attack them, besides mildew, and the fruits will 
turn yellow at the ends instead of swelling away 
freely. I have often heard growers complaining 
of the fruit turning yellow, and most surely the 
source has been traced to either dryness or want 
of fertility in the soil. Often overdry nets 
may be attributed to the action of bottom-heat 
pipes through the soil being placed in almost 
close contact, excepting, perhaps, a few brick 
ends between. My practice is to place a layer 
of well-worked fermenting material, to the 
depth of about a foot after it has been beaten 
firmly, over the bricks and before placing on 
the soil. This counteracts the dryness which is 
likely to accrue were such material not present, 
while it also forms a very congenial bottom for 
the roots. Whenever water is applied, sufficient 
should be given to soak the whole mass, mere 
surface driblets being of no use whatever. 
Neither should other than tepid water be given, 
as obviously the roots would be in danger of 
being chilled if cold water was used. One of 
the main points in the cultivation of Cucum¬ 
bers is to encourage surface feeders, and this is 
best done by giving an occasional surface- 
dressing of rich compost. This, if kept moist, 
will encourage surface roots. For what I may 
term regular feeding, I am very partial to 
manure-water made from fresh cow-inanuro aud 
soot. This muBt be applied in a diluted and 
clear state. This latter is a particular point 
to take note of, for if applied too freely the 
rooting medium would become soured and the 
plants would very quickly have a sickly look 
When the structure is closed in the evening of 
fine days, it will also be an advantage to damp 
the floor with liquid, this proving of marked 
benefit by charging the atmosphere with 
ammonia. A. 


4090.— Unhealthy Cucumbers.— They 
have been planted, I should say, in something 
they do not like in the first place, and this has 
been aggravated since by improper treatment; 
but it is impossible to say where that improper 
treatment is, because no information is given. 
They may have had too much or too little water, 
or too much shade, or the pinching and stopping 
left in arrears—and if the growth gets too 
crowded the foliage soon goes wrong. Mildew 
may have been in the frame, and this may 
account for the dark spots on the middle of the 
leaves. The best treatment now will be to 
Ihin out well. Top-dress with rich compost; 
at the same time ascertain the condition of the 
roots as regards moisture. Shade on bright 
days from 10 a.m. till 3 p.m., then sprinkle 
and close. Open the frame just a little in 
the morning by seven o’clock, increasing the 
ventilation according to the temperature outside. 
—E, H. 


AUTUMN GIANT CAULIFLOWER. 
What an important market vegetable this fine 
Cauliflower has become is well shown in various 
parts of Kent, where large breadthB of it are 
planted. Large quantities of it are grown for 
pickling. To have specially good white heads 
it is a good plan to tie up the leaves, as in the 
case of Lettuces, so soon as the flower-heads 
begin to show. A. 


4091. — Tomatoes dropping their 
buds. —The Tomatoes you name are all good 
setters, so there must be something wrong in 
the management; either they do not get venti¬ 
lation enough, or they need more support. In 
this dry, scorching weather, Tomatoes want a 
good deal of water. It would be well to mulch 
with short manure, and give a thorough soak¬ 
ing of water, not a mere sprinkle, and give more 
ventilation ; leave a little air on all night.— 
E. H. 

- This must be put down to the intense 

heat aud drought; this is plainly proved by the 
beneficial effects of syringing, and possibly if you 
were to syringe the plants still more heavily 
they would do better still. I find much the 
same thing myself ; when we get two or three 
comparatively cool days the fruit sets right 



Cauliflower “ Autumn Giant." 


enough, but during the burst,* of tropical heat 
that have occurred lately numbers of the blos¬ 
soms drop, in spite of every care. Where the 
drainage is good you may keep on watering 
Tomatoes under glass nearly all day long in such 
weather as this—in fact, the difficulty is to give 
them enough. See that the border is moist 
right through to the bottom. Those mentioned 
are three of the best setters in cultivation, and 
you may be sure that if they fad no others are 
likely to do any better.—B. C. F* H' ,?*§■ 

- When the flowers of Tomatoes fail to set 

their fruit in such a favourable season a* the 
present one, it is very plain that the manage¬ 
ment is at fault. In this case I believe it is 
caused for the want of root-moisture, which is 
further aggravated by the soil beiDg too Ioobc. 
When potting or planting out Tomatoes the soil 
should be fairly dry and well rammed or trod. 
I have a capital set of fruit, both indoors and 
out, and never had it finer. The plants in pots 
and boxes have been watered twice a day all 
through the past hot weather, and the plants 
trained to a wall in the open and others in the 
open border have been regularly watered every 
day for the past two months. During that time 
my houses have had a little air left on all night, 
all the ventilators being opened at 6.30 a.m. and 
not closed again until 8 p.m. I have no faith in 
syringing Tomatoes ; as a matter of fact, if a 
flower is dissected it will be seen that it is im¬ 
possible for the water to reach the pollen, there¬ 
fore it cannot assist in its distribution. Well 
ram the soil when the surface is dry, and give 
more water.—J. C. C. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

In an article under the above heading (page 152), 
“A.” remarks: “Why people will persist in 
setting out their Brussels Sprouts between rows 
of Potatoes I cannot imagine.” May I inform 
the writer why I do the same thing and have 
done so many years ? It is because I believe 
that in getting two crops in a year instead of 
one from a piece of land I am augmenting the 
sum of the produce from the same piece of land, 
although the quality of the produce might not 
be so tine as where only one crop is grown in the 
same time. I have at the present time a quan¬ 
tity of Brussels Sprouts growing between rows 
of Potatoes that are looking exceedingly well. 
The rows of Potatoes (the White Hebron) are 
each 4 feet apart. I have a thick mulching 
around the Brussels Sprouts, and they have been 
watered two or three times, I have some 
planted between rows of Potatoes.? feet apart, 
and also some between rows 2 feet apart. I 
regulate the distance between the rows of Pota¬ 
toes according to the strength of the haulm pro¬ 
duced by the variety. In the instance where 
the rows are 2 feet apart the haulm is only about 
a foot high. In each case I am expecting to 
obtain a good crop of Sprouts of fair average 
quality. L. C. K. 


BLANCHING CELERY WITHOUT 
SOIL. 

To the inexperienced this may seem a strange 
suggestion, and so it is on the face of it; but it 
is a fact, nevertheless, that perhaps the best 
blanched Celery is produced by the aid of brown 
paper. Exhibitors of this vegetable nowadays 
employ the old-fashioned method of blanching 
their sticks of Celery with the aid of soil. Cer¬ 
tainly, no Celery could be shown in finer condi¬ 
tion as to its blanched character than that 
staged by such men as Messrs. Pope and Lye, 
for instance. Instead of digging out such deep 
trenches as is generally the plan in the c»se of 
blanching with soil, suffisient only is required 
to enable water to be freely given to the plants 
to encourage a free growth. Beyond this deep 
trenches are a waste of time. If the plants are 
put out in trenches 6 inches deep that is sulli- 
cient. Another advantage gained by blanching 
with paper is that the plants can be fed with 
liquid stimulants so much longer than is the case 
when soil is used, because while blanching is 
actually going on the sticks of Celery stand 
clear of the trench, and in no way interfere with 
the application of water to tho roots. Three 
weeks are sufficient to blanch Celery in by the 
aid of brown paper. Tho leaves ought to be 
loosely tied around with a piece of bast to pre¬ 
vent the outer ones falling down and becoming 
bruised. Pieces of ordinary brown paper in 
size according to the length and thickness of the 
sticks should be fastened around them suffi¬ 
ciently tight to prevent the light entering and 
thus nullify the artificial aid employed. The 
paper should extend quite up to the top of the 
sticks or joining to the leaves. Two thickneeses 
of paper inay in some cases be needed. S. P. 


Weeping trees —Graceful in outline, 
elegant in growth, impressive and attractive in 
appearance, weeping trees possess all those 
characteristics which render them especially 
valuable for the embellishment of landscape, 
park, and lawn. This peculiarity of form among 
weeping trees is a precious one, inasmuch as the 
contrast between the rigid upper portion of the 
tree and the pendulous and outer and lower 
parts forms a very striking and attractive 
feature, quite distinct from the aspects usually 
presented by other trees. But for all this they 
require to be employed discreetly, or the good 
effect which they arc capable of producing is 
destroyed. They should be planted sparingly 
and not near one another, and carefully selected 
and suitable sites must be chosen for them, or 
half their charms will be lost; when met at 
every turn or too often repeated their interest 
and attraction are greatly diminished. They 
should never form large groups or masses, nor 
be mixed up with other trees in belts or borders. 
In the hands of a skilful planter they are cajable 
of producing the most charming results, and are 
more effective in giving character and expression 
to a landscape than any other trees. 
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BULBS FOB OORRMSPONBMNTS. 


Questions. — Querist and anstocrs are inserted in 
Gardening/ nee of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southamptonstreet, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When mere than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do Will to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4102. — Preserving 1 Rose-flowerleaves.— Will 
someone kindly tell me how to preserve Rose-leaves?— 
Phillis Smith. 

4103. — Layering Carnations. -Will snyooe kindly 
inform me how to Tsyer OArnsttone, end the beet time 
todoso?-A Novicb 

4104 —Clipping a Bay hedge, Ac -What time of 
the year ie the best to clip a Biy tadge? Also when to 
oUp Box edgings?—P brkixs 

4106. —Treatment of Hakea —Will anyone kindly 
Inform me as to the toil required for Hakes, s native, 1 
believe, of New Zsaland 7-K. 

410*.—Perns for show.—1 ahonld be muoh obliged 
It someone will kindly tell me the names of the best six 
■how Ferns ? —Constant Rbadbr. 

4107. — Removing ties and grafting-wax-— 
How long are the olay and the bands to remain on the 
treee after the grafts begin to grow? -Grange. 

4103.—Herbs for winter.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to preserve Herbs for winter use ; also the beet 
time to gather them for that purpose ?- K. R. L. 

410).—Potting Cacti.—Would some kind reader tell 
me the beet lime to pot Cacti, and if they would do better 
ouodoor* now than in, as I have them ia my greenhouse ? 
—J. P. G. 

4110. —Pansy cuttings, dec —When will be the proper 
lime for striking oufetinge from Pansies, also the time for 
taking up Tulips to plant in a fresh place for next year ?— 
Sxow drop. 

41 it — Pruning flowering shrubs.— Should a 
Myrtle and large white Jasmine be pruned when flowering 
is over, as ie recommended for spring flowering shrubs ?— 

Brimbcomhb. 

4112. — Blgnonla oupreolata. — Does this plant 
rsquire muoh root-room 1 have had one in a pot for two 
years, and though it grows rapidly It shows no signs of 
flowering.—K. 

4U3.— Albooarbon light and plants—Have 
any of your readers found the use of the A i bo carbon light 
especially pre judical to plants in a room — i.e , more so than 
ordinary gas ? - F. P. 

4U4. -Destroying cockroaches — I shall be glad 
if you or some of your numerous readers will inform me 
of the best plan to adopt to destroy and exterminate oook- 
roaches? —Constant Reader. 

4U5.—SpiraBa japonica roots.—Is it best to divide 
8plr»a roots when they have done flowering, and are 
turned out into a border, or when they are taken up in 
the autumn for repotting 7 —Ely. 

4116 —New Zealand Flax —Clan anyone inform 
me if New Zsaland Flax flowers in this country, either in 
greenhouses or out-of-doors, and what treatment ie 
required to bring it into flower ?—K. 

4117.— Crapes dropping off.— Is there anything 
oao he done to prevent Grapes dropping off a Vine, caused 
by the stalks breaking across about a quarter of an inch 
fvom the berry? — J. D. E. Newcombs. 

4113. — Gas and plants.— Is the escape of unburot 
gas in a greenhouse deleterious ? Gan the use of gas as 
an agent for heating water-pipes affect plants injuriously 

care be taken to avoid esoape ?—F. P. 

4119.— Destroying Ohlckweed.— Witt someone 
kindly tell me how to rid my garden of Ghiokweed? Do 
what I can, I can’t get rid of it. It comes up year after 
year, and ohokes everything else.—A. H. N. 

4H0.— Flavour of Melons.— I should be glad to 
know why this and last year my green-fleehed Memos, of 
various kinds, have had a strong taste of tar and turpen¬ 
tine. Is this natural to any kinds ?—T. G. P. 

4121.— Bngllsh and foreign Tomatoes.— Will 
someone kindly say if foreign Tomatoes (supposing they 
are tested where grown) are considered superior ia flavour, 
quality, Jto., to those grown and tested in England?— 
G. P. 

4122 —Bog-SOll —What is the nature of bog-soil ? 
The one I am referring to la very light and blaok in oolour. 
Would it be suitable for suoh orops as Potatoes? If not, 
what other vegetable crop would thrive on suoh land?— 
Novice. 

4123.—A house border.— We are going to make a 
border, some 2 ft. wide, round our house, close under the 
windows, in which to plant oreepert (southern aspect), 
%od should be glad to know what are the fastest growing, 
both for foliage and bloom ? We want the border itnlf to 
he gay throughout the year, from spring to autumn. 
What would be a pretty, easily-grown sslsotion of plants 
toe it?—Mas. A. H. Tyndall. 


4124. — Dandelions on a lawn. -Gan anyone tell 
me bow to eradicate Dandelions from a lawn ? It is 
impossible to gst the long root np without spoiling the 
Grass, and the least piece left in soon sprouts again.— 
Dan del. 

4125. — Pranus Pls&rdl.— Ihave three berriee—very 
like Cherries but more oval—upon a Pranas Pisardi, which 
I bought some time ago as a foliage tree. Are such unusual 
in this country? And I presume they will be good to eat? 
—G. Bbatbon. 

4126. — Hard water —Is this very objectionable for 
gardening purposes? If it is, how can it best be softened? 
Would ten drops of nltrio acid to a quart do it good ? 
This would turn the carbonate, or some of it, into a nitrate 
of lime.—Q 

4127. — Vines In pots.— Would anyone give me the 
reasons why my plants do not fruit, while they receive 
every necessary attention ? Does the oramplng of the 
root affect them in' that way ? They are seven-year-old 
canes.—H. W. 

4128 —Pjrrus japonica not flowering.—I have 
a very old and large bush of this, whioh this year almost 
entirely failed to flower. Ought it to be pruned, and if 
so, when and how much, or would manuring in the autumn 
be advisable?—T. G. A. 

4129. — Ivjr^on a wall —I am anxious to get Ivy to 
olimb up an east wall built of briok twelve years ago. For 
eome reaeon the Ivy grows slowly, and will no * oliog to 
the wall. It has been planted several yean now. What 
shall Ido?—A. H. N. 

4130. —Grafting Roses.— Will anyone kindly inform 
me how to graft Rose *, and the brat time to do it ? The 
kiads l have are Mrs. John Laing, A. K. Williams, Madame 
L. Delaplace, Duo d* Rohan, General Jacqueminot, and 
Mirie Brennan.—A Novicb. 

4131. —Boronla megastigma.—I have been told 
that the beet way for an amateur to work np a stock of 
Boronia megas&tgma is to raise it from seed ? Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me if this ie eo, and when should I sow the 
seed ?— South Staffordshire. 

4132. — Treatment of Beakale. -Will someone 
please to state the present treatment for a bed of Seakale 
that was oovered with ashee and pots in the open ground 
lasn winter ? The plants are rather old, large, and untidy, 
and not planted in rows.— Ignorant. 

4133. —Plants for show In September.— Will 
someone kindly tell me what plant (not ooetly) I should 
get, and how to treat iteo as to make It fit for a show to be 
held on a email eoale on September 2nd in oonneotlon with 
an early morning school ?— Enthusiast. 

413(.— Old mortar and garden soil.— Will 
“ J. C O.” kindly inform me whether old mortar from a 
wall—rather eoft and eandy—is any good to mix with old 
black-garden soil over the roots of Apple and Peaoh-trees, 
and the outeide room of Vines?— Abminrl. 

4 L35.— Balsams, Petunias, and Begonias — 
Wnen is the right time to stop pinohlng flowers off Balsams, 
aDd Petunias, and Begonias, for show in August, and how 
long will they take to be in Cull bloeeom from the time of 
stopping the flowers?— Constant Subscriber. 


4146. —Streptooarpus hybrids, Ac.— Will some¬ 
one please to Inform me of the beet way to get Strepto- 
carpus hybrids to set their seed, as mine wither instead of 
ripeniog; also ae to the best way of keeping the plants 
through the winter? Should they be grown on, or dried 
off like Begonias?— South Staffordshire. 

4147. -Treatment of Melons.— I wish for Rfew 
hints on Melons. Particulars: 12 plants in a lean-to 
house. They are now 14 or 18 inohes in height I am 
after pinohlng main shoot, and letting two or three side- 
shoots come on to oover wires. Have I done right? Is it 
quite neoeeoary to fertilise them ?— Tom Wilbon. 

4148. — Double Violets for winter flowering. 
—I have a fine, healthy set of Violet plants. They wtUbs 
very good by September. I shall be grateful for direc¬ 
tions now to grow them in a Cucumber-frame through the 
winter, and how ehould the bed be made up, <feo. ? Also 
guidance as to air and water to be given ?— Brimbcombb. 

4149. — Roses in an unheated greenhouse.— 
Having a small unheated greenhouse, facing 8.E , 12 ft. 
by 6 ft, can I satisfactorily grow Roses? Should they 
be grown In pots, or planted out ? How many plants, ana 
the best sorts ? I will give up the house entirely to Roses, 
if j ou think I can obtain some satisfactory results ?— Geo. 
E. East, London. 

415).— Mushroom-bed —A Mushroom-bed was 
male up in a shady part of the garden, aooording to de¬ 
tails given In Gardening. They, however, did not start 
for 11 or 12 weeks. A few good dishes were gathered then, 
but now they oome up brown and withered, with decayed 
stalks. What is the oauee? They are sheltered with 
litter, and kept moist.— Veronica. 

4151.— Sorts of Apples for grafting.— I have 
several large Apple-trees, whose heads I intend gradually 
to remove, ana replace with better sorts—via, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Ribston, and Blenheim Orange. Does the 
latter oome into bearing more quickly as a graft than 

E lected as a young tree ? I had bloom on several young 
lenheims planted last autumn.— Grange. 

4152.— Legal question.— A neighbour of ours con¬ 
stantly cute down a tree whioh grows in our garden dose 
to the wall faoing her house. Its branches spread out a 
good distance, a Ay about 16 ft. or 20 ft., from her front 
windows. She never tells us she is going to cut it down, 
nor, I suppose, the landlord either. Gan you advise me if 
ehe has done right, or can I raise an objection ?—A. R. 

4163.— Tomatoes In a greenhouse.— I have a lot 
of Tomatoes growing in a span-roofed greenhouse. I 
ventilate it freely, ana give the plants a sufficient quantity 
of water every morning. The plants are in good oondition, 
growing well and fruiting freely, but I find that the fruit 
as it ripens has a tendency to craok. Will anyone kindly 
point out to me the most likely cause of this?—W. G. L. 

4164.— Oleander not flowering.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what I can do to make my Oleander bloom ? 
It did so last year, but bode do not seem to All or get on, 
and lower leaves are turning yellow. 11 is In a email lean-to 
conservatory, faoing sontn; has the sun from 11 to 6 
o’olook. Should it stand In water, or only be watered 
frequently? Should it be kept shut in? The door ie 
mostly open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m.— Ignorance 


4 33.— Petroleum and weeds.— I have seen 
petroleum recommended ae a destroyer of weeds on garden 
walks. Would someone kindly say—1, What proportion of 
petroleum should be need with water ? and 2, What is the 
beet way of mixing them together?— E. Pringle. 

4137 —Stands for flowers.—I intend showing 
Asters, Dahlias, Hollyhocks (G jttagers* Class), bnt having 
no standi I intend making some; but not knowing the 
various sizes 1 should bi vsry pleased if some kind reader 
would oblige me by giving all aeUUs?— Cottager Trying. 


4133.— Climbing Roses —Will someone kindly give 
me tbe names of one or two Climbing Roeee (scented) to 
grow up the front of a house (north-west aspect)? I have 
at present a Gloire de Dijon, but it dors not oover tbe wall 
quickly enoogh. Rather exposed position.—E. Atkinson 
4139 —Treatment of the Mourning Iris — 
Would someone please tell me what treatment to give to 
the Mourning Iris ? I have got two, neither doing well. 
They are planted in good sandy loam in pots. In this hot 
weather would it be good to put them out-of-doors?— 
Perkins. 


4140 —Tuberous Begonias —I have eome Tuberous 
Begonias that were started under glass, and put out in the 
bed tbe end of May, and since then have made no growth. 
The eoil is iioh and light, and they have been kept watered. 
Any information or advioe would thankfully be aooeptod 
by—II. Harrison. 

4111 —Heating a greenhouse —Would "B o. R.” 
be kind enough to tell me if 40 feet of 4-inoh pipe, heated 
by a 1-inoh coil, 4 turns and 11 inohes wide In the dear, 
is sufficient to keep a greenhouse 15 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in. np 
to 50 degs. in the winter? If not, would the ooil carry 
any more pipes ?—Leb 


4U2 — Chrysanthemums for show. — I i 
growing for exhibition at the Linooln Chrysanthemum 
Show in November next, ae standards and epeoimen 
plants, Mr. Bonn, Mrs. Dixon, Elaine, Vivian Morel, and 
Gloire Roche. May I safely continue to until the end of 
July ?— Amateur Exhibitor. 


4143.—Tomatoes not setting.-Having this year 
planted both Ham Green and Heck wood Park Tomatoes, 
will aoy grower please explain why the Ham Green have 
failed to set any fruit, whilst all the others are growing 
clusters of from 7 to 16 ? Still, all the plants teem to be 
in perfect oondition.— Primrosb. 


4144 — Plants for aBOUth border —Will someone 
kindly give oonoiae Instructions to an amateur for keeping 
a narrow south border, under a window, bright and gay 
from March till November withont bedding-out? The 
border is about 3 feet 6 inohes wide, and the eoil light. 
LooUity, west of England.— -Amateur. 

4146.—Blue Hydrangeas.—Will someone kindly 
toll me how to make the flowers of Hydrangeas blue? I 
saw in eome paper last year that a mixture of aharooal 
and mould would have tbe effect, but there was no altera- 
tioo ia the colour of the flowers. This year I have tried 
iron-ttiings mixed with the mould, but the only effeot 
seems to be to give a more vigorous growth, with very 
dark greaa-ooloured leaves.— J. Btrarok. 


4165.— Treatment of Raspberries.— I planted 
some Raspberries twelve months last autumn, ana I find 
they are a branching kind, and very large, and will require 
more room. The plaoe is oovered with young Raspberries. 
It is rather diffloult to tell whioh to out after fruiting. I 
want to All a few gape up with young oanes. Would any 
kind reader tell me how to treat them ? 1 may say they 
are a very large kind, and fruiting well.— Old Subscriber. 

4158.— Tomato-leaves Injured— Having had the 
damper oonneotad with the flue of my Tomato-house 
accidentally pushed toe far In, and left in that position all 
night, which caused the sulphur to esoape through the 
joints, and destroy all the leaves on the plants, but ths 
fruit does not seem to be affeoted yet. Will eome reader 
please to etate if there is any remedy that can be applied 
to restore them, or would it be beet to pull them up? 
There are about 150 affected.— Snowdrop. 

4157.— Treatment of Vines.— I ehould be grateful 
for advioe regarding above. My gardener insists they 
cannot have too muoh water ana heat—consequently, he 
keeps them more or lees saturated, also the footway, whioh 
ie wood, and has a damp heat always rising, which, hs 
says, is necessary to make the fruit swell, and to keep off 
insects. For the last year or two the Grapes have bad 
little or no bloom, and a good deal of mildew. What 
temperature should house be kept st?—G. J. P. 

4168. —Berried Sol&nums.—I have several Berried 
Solanums that have been in a moderately oool greenhouse 
for over a year. They had only a few berriee on them last 
year. About six weeks ago I out them back, and berries 
are now beginning to form again. They have not been 
repotted, u it too late, or should I turn them out of 
their pots into the open ground, and put them in fresh 
pote in September ? The berriee now on them are fair- 
sized ones, but not beginning to oolour yet.— Ignorant. 

4169. -Flower-beds.—I should be glad of suggestion* 
for three flower-beds, on a sunny Grass plot (southern 
aspect), dote to my house, with a view to their beauty 
next year. No skilled gardening or raisiog of plants in 
frames is available. Could they he kept gay throughout 
summer and autumn with hardy herbaoeous plants ? lam 
inolined for centres of Anemone japonica or Lobelia fnlgens, 
with bordering of Violas. I could manage a few Gladioli. 
Aoy suggestions gratefully received, with hints as to 
autumn preparation for same ?— Ignoramus. 

4169.—A dusty garden.— I have a border in front 
of our house, faoing north, and only 10 feet from the dusty 
high-road, with a paling between. In spite of the long 
drought it looks quite gay now. The house is oovered 
with Gloire de Dijon Roeee, Clematis flammula, American 
Bellbind, mixed Climbing Nasturtiums filling up the bare 
spaces below on wire trellises. The border itoelf has 
several shrubby Veronioee, now a mass of white blossom ; 
German Stocks, coming on well, and tall spikee of Blue 
Canterbury Bells at the hack. A varied lot of Tufted 
Pansies are in full bloom, and have been all through the 
summer, and Blue Lobelia forms s bright edging. This 
border hss oertaloly been watered oonstaptly, though by 
no meant daily, and, in spite of all its drawbacks, has 
never looked so bright ss it doss now.— Vrronica. 
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4161. —Plants for Sheffield. —Armerias (Thrift* or 
Seaptnks) In variety are mentioned. Should feel much 
obliged if " B. 0. R ” or anyone else would inform me the 
beet way to get plante and where to get them, or bay seed ? 

I hare got a ooaple of damps of toe old sort with pink 
flowere, whiah we oan gather on the ollile around the 
harbour of Plymouth, but 1 And they grow very rank in 
grass and flower in cultivation. I see a muoh dwarfer 
nut about in the gardens, with maroon and white flowers. 
A ty information on the above as to soil, he., would greatly 
oblige? 1 want, them to edge round some pots, with gold 
and silver Enonymu* in centre.—S kapink. 

4162. —Tomatoes sporting.—Some of my Tomato- 
p'ants are p oiuo.ng abnormal blooms, apparently resulting 
from st veral flowers growing together; the fruits from the «e 
are very irregular in shape, muoh grooved, and not at all 
desirable Also some of the fruit trusses do not stop their 
growth, but grow on into stems producing leaves. What 
may be the cause of these two modes of sporting? The 
plants are in a cold-house, mainly in pote and boxes sunk 
in the soil, and have beea fairly well watered, as well a9 
given a pretty liberal supply of liquid-manure.—I. P. 

4163. — Pinks and mice- —Will anyone inform me 
whether they have evtr suffered any damage to Pinks from 
mioe? My experience to-day seems to me to be rather a 
novel one, for whilst engaged in admiring soins very fine 
Doable Pinks, a mouse appeared on the scene, and running 
round and round one of the plants as if to select the finest 
bloom, which he oertainly did, stood up as high ae he oould, 
c r igged itdo wo,and very dexterously nipped 6ff the blossom, 
ana deoamped with it. I should be glad to know if this is 
an unusual ooourreooe ?—Ekkioy. 

4161.— Treatment of a Passion-flower.— I have 
a Passion-flower, which was planted against my house three 
years ago, aspect due south. It looks remarkably healthy, 
and makes new wool every year, bub, so far as I can judge, 
not too muoh. 1c ha) never once had one blossom upon 
it, which is agreatdlsappointm mttome. Many of my neigh¬ 
bours have Pasttion-flowers, and they bloom abundantly. 
Will someone kindly tell me his opinion on the subject ? 
Is is the Blus Paesioo-flower called earulea—at least, that 
was on tbe label attached to it when it came from Lee's 
Nursery, E ding. —Mrs. Godson. 

4165. —Hardy Climbing Roses.—Will someone 
kindly give me the names of eight hardy free-growiDg 
Climbing Roses, to oover a briok wall, about 4 ft. 6 in. 
high, facing west. I should like the list to include some 
of the old-fashioned Cluster Roses, so as to have a succes¬ 
sion of bloom through the summer and autumn. The 
garden is shelteied, very hot in summer, facing south¬ 
west, and eloping to a large piece of water, eo that it 
oatchcs the frost m winter. Roses, with tbe exception of 
the mors delioate T* as, i he buds of which are inclined to 
damp off, do exceedingly well in it.—S outh Wales. 

4166. -Destroying Bees.— May I ask someone to 
(ell ms the beet mode of destroying Bess that have taken 
up quarters between the slates and plaster in the ratten 
of a high-pitched roof ? The elatee are hung on battens. 
There are three swarme in the roof, and it is found that 
the fumes of burning sulphur, pumped into a hole low 
down with a email, weak bellows, are ineffectual to do 
more than Btupefy tbe bees. What is required Appears to 
be a powerful pump or bellows, and fumes of a more 
destructive nature than those of sulphur, so that, in spite 
of the quantity of fresh air in tbe roof, the Bees may be 
exterminated.—C olonel W. D. Marsh, Cohnel. 

4167. —Planting Roses, Ac —Having purohaeed 
some Roeee, to be shifted in November, 1 shall be muoh 
obliged for information as to planting them, principally 
against a wall (east aspeot) Garden well sheltered, good 
loam. Have been advised to put bone-meal over the roois; 
would that be more beneficial than stable manure ? If eo, 
what quantity to each plant? Would it be placed imme¬ 
diately round the roots? If not, what depth of clay 
should intervene ? A lady whose garden ie similarly situ¬ 
ated has a Rose-tree with good foliage, planted fully three 
years, but when flower-buds have been formed before 
expanding they wither off. Shall be glad to hear of a 
remedy.—D. C., Waterford. 

4168. — Market gardening. -Hiving just taken six 
aores of land, with some walls, near London for market 
garden purposes, 1 should feel greatly obliged if you would 
iaform me some of the most profitable crops to grow? 
The land is stiff loam ; there is a wall on the north side 
about 600 yards long. I thought of throwing up a border, 
16 ft. wide, along this, and planting Strawberries. The 
wall is between 6 ft. and 6 fh high. Would fruit-treee do 
on this? It foots south. As there is not muoh land, I 
did not want to grow such things as Cabbages, Sprouts, 
Cauliflower, ho. Would Pinks, Cornflowers, Iris, snd 
Wallflowers pay ? Any information would greatly oblige 
—Bko INNER. 

4169. —Lilacs.—Will someone kindly tell me if Peikian 
Lilac grows with less otr win ty than the common lilacs after 
transplanting, and how old it should be when procured 
from the nursery ? Tbe toil of my garden is dry peat on 
the surfaoe, with a light reddish soil under; subsoil, 
grave), the whole resting on coarse granite, and the 
ground has been lately reclaimed. The garden is on high 
ground, exposed to the Atlantic, which makes it almost 
unpossible to grow trees unless shelter is provided ; but 
this does not seem to be the difficulty in this case, as they 
do not prosper even in the first spring after being taken 
from the nursery, although they are watered and shel¬ 
tered. I may also say that I have found the some difficulty 
with Tamarisk and Sea Buckthorn.—A. M. 

4 1 70. — Treatment of Chrysanthemums — 
—About the 20th of May most of my Chrysanthemums 
produced their first natural bud, grown on the large bloom 
system, without any stopping. They were then removed, 
and the three top shoots preserved, and all after-eboots 
removed from day to day. The usual July bud appeared 
on several plante towards the end of June. On removing 
these, side shoots again appeared, exaotly ae in May, so 
that 1 had on each of the three May shoots by the end of 
June a July bud and three side-shoots, making in all three 
July buds and nine side-shoots on each plant. I then 
removed the three July buds and the lower two of each 
set of three of die side-shoots, so that now I have only the 
uppermost side-shoot growing on eaoh of my three May 
•boots. Has my proosdars been oorreot, or should I have 
only removed the July hud, without also removing the 
two side-shoots next the uppermost side-shoot?—U se. 


4171.— Double Begonias.— I have about a dosen 
Begonias (double). They are looking fairly well, but all 
more or lets drop their buds. They have every attention 
in greenhouse, faaing south-west, shaded from the sun. 
The ventilation is goo 1—without draught, and not over¬ 
watered. I have tried different parts of the house, but 
with no better result. I am vary anxious to grow Begonias 
If you oaa suggest a reason I should feel so vary much 
obliged to you. A reply in your next issue will be very 
aooeptable. I might say I did not raise the plants, but 
bought them from two different growers. Curious enough 
my singles do better. They are potted In loam, leaf mould, 
and sand ; the latter two predominate.—T. S. 

4171-AsparagUS plumosus.— I have some plants 
of Asparagus plumosus, whioh flourished well all last 
year, and threw up long shoots constantly. I kept them 
in a cool greenhouse, whioh seemed to suit them. After 
Christmas all the growth they made was a very yellowy- 
green, so I put them into 80 dsgs. of heat for some weeks, 
to see if they would make fresh, strong growth, but the 
fronds are still p tie-green, and for several months now 
have not thrown up any long shoots—in fact, made very 
little growth, and that bushy. They have been repotted. 

1 should be obliged if any realers of Gardening oould tell 
me th« reason of tbeir changing colour, and wbat treat¬ 
ment I ought to adopt to make them send up the usual 
long shoots?— East Riding. 

4173.—Uses Of a frame.— During the short months 
of the year I have three frames laid by ; oould I not make 
use of them? One is built of brick to a south wall; the 
bottom is clay ; the else of it is 10 feet by 7£ feet; the 
depth at the baok is 4 feet, and 2} feet in front. The other 
two are smaller, and built of wood, movable, 5 feet by 
5 feet. Will any reader of Gardening kindly advise me 
what to grow ? Oould I grow Snowdrops in the large one ? 
We have a small wood by full of them ; if so, what depth 
of soil should I want? And what other bulb could I grow 
with them ? How muoh earlier could I get them ? Should 
want them to remain as long as they would flower satis¬ 
factorily, as I want the lights the latter part of March for 
another frame. We do not use this one in summer, as it 
is so inoonvenient to get to the Cucumbers. What o«n I 
grow in the other two? Have kept Galoeolarias and 
Eoheverias in the large one. Coula I not keep them 
during the winter in a Celery trench ?—U. N. 

4174 — Fruit-trees, Ac —Perhaps “J. 0. G” or 
“ E. H.” will oblige with advioe ? I always And their opinions 
are very valuable. I have a south wall, about 100 feet run, 
8 (set high. Nine yearssinoe I planted four Peach-trees, four 
Nectarine, and two Aprioots. They are, of oouroe, all 
Urge treee, and have quite oovered the wall; but the 
worst part of tbe matter is they have never had a crop. 
They bloom well, but being a south wall they get early 
and the frost takes ail the bloom, or nearly all. The most 
fruit I ever had is about six dosen from all the 
trees. Now, my idea is (perhaps I am wrong), that to put 
a lean to roof, say 12 feet rafter, put a wall-plate upon the 
8 foot wall, and a wall-plate upon a wall a foot out of the 
ground, whioh would give a pitch of about 60 degs. Would 
that pitch be proper for a Peaoh-houee ? Of course, 1 must 
plant youog treee in the front, and train under glass. Is 
there a chance of a sale of Peaches? Iould divide the 
housr, and heat half- Would early Peaches pay better 
than late ? I have a man who works four days eaoh week 
Would suoh a houee make up the six day's work ? Do 
Peaches require more air than Grapes ? Would you kindly 
say best kinds for sals of Peaches and Nectarines?—F. O O. 

4176.—A lean-to vinery.— My vinery is a lean-to, 
facing 8. W., roof pitch 45 degs. Was planted 18 months 
ago with young Black Hambro' Vines. These have now 
made good progress, the young rods this season being 
14 ft. long and nearly } in. thiok at base. I believe 
management has been oorreot all through, air being put 
on gradually as soon as heat rises above 65 degs., and 
closing and damping down thoroughly at 4 to 4.30. Now, 
my trouble is this, and I should be muoh obliged if some- 
one would explain the oauae: Tbe young foliage, for about 

2 feet from top upwards, is partly brown and withered, 
some young leaves crumbling to dust in the hand when 
dry. The older leaves lower down the rod are quite 
healthy, save one or two are partly eoorohed. The wires 
are only 9 in. from the glass, and my opinion is that this 
is the oause. Should I increase the distanoe by 18 in. or 
20 in. ? I may add that the border is outside, and is well 
drained, but not too dry, as it has been well watered two 
or three times, and is mulohed with long manure. Tne 
house is well ventilated, but avoidiog draughts, and 
everything is quite free from disease, with the above ex 
oeption. 1 shall be glad to give further details if required, 
as I am anxious to know what oausee tbe mlsohief, so 
that I can avoid it next year.—H udders held. 

To the fottotoing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
anstotrs should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4176. — Agaves (*L B.%—1 do not think it is of any use 
to quote you names of these plants, for I do not think any 
of our nurserymen now devote their space to them, and if 
names were given you would not be able to get them. 1 
am very sorry to have to acknowledge that our taete for 
these plante has apparently dried up entirely, for, as you 
say, they are beautiful plants, but, I suppose, are too slow 
for this fast age.—J. J. 

4177. — Odontoglosaum Alexandras. —May Scott 
eays she has this plant in flower for the first time, 
and sends one, asking if it is a good variety ? Yes, it Is a 
very good ordinary form ; chsre is nothing to brag about 
in it, Dut you are fortunate in getting such a nioe flower 
of the pure-white, normal type of Alexandra. I am muoh 
obliged for all the good you have to say, and am glad you 
have found my hints of some assistance.—M. B. 

4178. —Utrloolarla montaaa (James O'Connor).— 
The flower you send is not an Orohid, but a member of 
tbe Bladder-wort family. This speaies is a native of New 
Grenada, and it is usually grown with the Orohida and it 
is sometimes shown with them ; but, notwithstanding, it 
does not belong to the same order, and I certainly should 
disqualify you or anyone else were I judge, and this plant 
was staged as one of a certain member of Oroh da—M- B. 


4179— iAmnooharls Humboldt!.— J. Outturn 
sends me a flower oi this beautiful, yellow-flowered aquatio, 
this is a plant whioh grows very rapidly planted in loam ; 
and placed In shallow water in the stove aquarium. The 
leaves are roundish. They float upon the water, and are 
light green. Tbe yellow flowers stand erect, anl are pro- 
duoea all through the summer; bat to keep it through the 
winter is more difficult. I have found it kept best taken 
out of the water, and stood upon the stage in the stove, 
keeping it well supplied with moisture.—J. J. 

4180. —Petrsaa volubilis (ti. Hamp).—l am glad 
onoe again to see this plant, whioh I used to grow eome 
years ago. The flowers you sent were nearly all out of 
their oalyoes; these latter a deep bluish-purple, whilst the 
flowers them Ml v as are light-blue. 1 am glad you did not 
eend a leaf, beoauss these are so dry and rough that 1 
oannot bear to touoh them, and the harsh grating sound 
they make renders the plants less cared for than it other¬ 
wise would be. The plant grows well in sandy loam and 
requires plenty of root-room, and the pots shoald be well 
drained.—J. J. 

4 181. -Orchids for open border (H. W.).—Hy 
Doncaster correspondent appears determined to grow 
some of these plant#, if it is at all possible, and 1 hope he 
will succeed; and in order that he may not fail I would 
again counsel him to plant them in the border, in 
the same soil from whioh they were taken. You 
may grow ail the British kinds, if property planted 
(when, if these are taken up at the proper time, all 
will be well), including the Lsdy’s Slipper (Cypri- 
pedlum oaloeolus), but this, as it is nearly or quite extinct 
as a native plant, you must either purohaee or oolleot in 
tbe north of Europe. There are also several North Ameri¬ 
can species of this genus whioh would suooeed, but I 
advise you to take a run to York, and look round Messrs. 
Backhouse’s nursery, where you will And many that would 
please you.— M.B. 

4182. -Palms for the greenhouse (G. W., 
Sunderland).—! am saked if lean reoommend about a 
dosen kinds whioh will thrive in suoh a structure. The 
house never gets frost In during the coldest winter, and 
he asks where he may get seeds of the kinds whioh I 
should reoommend? Well, tbs latter question may 
remain unanswered, for seeds of these plants would 
not be of muoh servloe to you, buty ou may get good-eised 
plants, so that they would have an effect at onoe ; then 
get a few seeds and sow them, when you will see how 
you would have been served by depending upon these 
plants. To make an effect, the following kinds will 
be found to answer your purpose: Ohama>ropj arboreeous. 
C. exoelsa, C. Fortune!, Li vis ton a australis, L. borbonioa, 
Ksntia australis, K. Belmoreana, K. Fosters ana, Pbcenix 
canadensis, P. teneris, Seaforthia slogans. Good examples 
of all these plants can be had at a reasonable cost, and 
they will make you a grand display. To make a little 
variation, and to set these plants off, some few New 
Zealand Ti-treee (Dr sown a australis) should be u se d. — 
J. Jarvis. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»*. Any eommunicatums respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 

Names of plants.—#. N.—l, Not recognised; 2. 

Dogwood (Ooraus-Mas).- Kobt. Gibb .—We are sorry we 

cannot name the Liliuma tent, but they were crushed ou r , 

of recognition in the post - C. Irvine.— Please send 

better specimen).- B. Gibeme.— Impossible to name 

from such specimens.— Mrs. Bryant . — Diplaoua glut!- 

noeus.- Brinscombe.—Ytv, Oatananohe omrulea.- 

H. W. Lett.—!, Probably Oatananohe omrulea; 2, Sedum 

Ewers!; 3, Sedum Sisboldi, probably.- H. J. Shepherd. 

—Euonymus argenteus.-AT. F. Davey.— A shrubby 

Spiraea.- Miss Tioeeddale .—EUeagnus variegatus.- 

J. E. M.— All Campanulas, apparently, bub too stale to 

name.- W. 0.— Impossible to name from such scrap). 

It has been pointed nut over and over again in Gardening 

that good fresh specimens must be sent.- Voiding.— 

Orassula ooodnea.- J. McDonald —Phlomis frutioosus. 

-Mildred.—Not recognised.-IF. Turner Wallace.— 

A hybrid Streptoaarpus.- B. IF.—1, Orchis maculate ; 

2, O. pyramidalis ; 3, Campanula oarpatioa alba ; 4, appa¬ 
rently a double-flowered form of the preoeding; 5, Poke- 

moniutn ooaruleum (Jacob's Ladder).- H. P. —1, Leila 

purpurata; 2, Cattleya Gaekeiliana; 8, We should say it is 

Leila monophylla.- T. Lamont.— I, Thymus serpyllum; 

2, Barista odontites; 8, Mimuluc luteus; 4, 8ombuous 
Ebulus; 6. GaliopsLs Tetirakit; 6. Liuaria repeats; 7, 

Ohrysoplsnlum oppoeitifolium.- Q. Derwent.—I, An- 

ohisbea virginioa; 2, Atplenium Miohauxi; 3, Denusttedht 

punotUobum.- Ellen Connell.—We oannot name them 

- G. Pearson.— 1, Maedevallia Harryana, a very good. 

variety; 2, M. rosea; 3, M. Shuttieworthi xanthooorya. 

- B. B.—l, Oallipterie esoulenta; 2, Gymnogramma 

deoompoeba; 3, Pteris quadriaurita; 4, Lsstrea varia; 
5, Anapeltis stiirmatiouai. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the pared, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 87, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Name Of Fruit.— Sunnyhurst, Kent.— The Straw¬ 
berry has been submitted to an expert, but it is nob 
recognised. __ 


TO OORRBSPOND1QNT8. 

We should be glad \f readers would remember that tea 
do not answer queries by post, and that ice cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

S. E. O.—The plants art affected with the grub of tho 
Marguerite Daisy-fly. Pinoh the leaves and so destroy 
them.——Miss E. S. Coles. —Yes; tbs period of Photograph 
Competition has been extended.— C. Davies —Yes; we 
think the petroleum dressing will certainly permanently 
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Injure the Vines.- Lr Mouron, Edinburgh. — Apply 

to Mr. A. Q. Butler, Tbe Lilies, 124, Beofceooam-roMl, 

Beckenham, Kent.- A any. —Mr. BArton's letter hae been 

received, but it contained no Orchid-leaf.- Francis A. 

Shepherd.— Thia Clematis often withers tike this, especially 
in a dry season, but there is no realty amignable oauee. — 
Cheturynd.— Too Daley-fly (Phytomysa afflnia) la many 
times mentioned in Gardening. — J. The Grapes are 

" scalded" for want of early ventilation.- A Subscriber, 

S. Dorset.—The Peach-trees are badly attacked with green¬ 
fly, and should have been syringed with Tobaooo-water or 
dusted over with Tobacoo powder early in the season. 

- Signalman.— Box reoeived with a Rose shoot inside, 

bat we ooald see no grub or grabs.- a. B. S.—W s 

should sey the Tomatoes are allowed to become dry at the 

root, and so the fruit does not grow.- Amicus —Yes; 

there is a pink, shrabby Spirea.- P. C.—The box was 

crushed up quite flat, and, of ciurw, the insects oould not 

be recognised.- A. Qremman , Grey well, Hants.—The 

Melons are attacked by red-spider, through too dry an 

atmosphere. Water the roots and sponge the leaves.- 

C. N P. —Apply to Messrs. Barr A Sons, King-street, 

Oovent-garden, London, W.C.- II. W. Kemp.— Read 

Gardening Illustrates regularly, and send in any queries 
you like.- E Foster. -Certainly ; send as many photo¬ 
graphs asyoulikefor the oompetitlon.- Antoinette. —The 

shoots sent are Brier Buckers, and Bhould be removed- 

J. W. Clark.—Wa have tbe photograph, and it will be 
included in our competition, and returned if unsuccessful. 

- C. E. Crouch.—Tae Fernshave scales on them. Some 

Ferns may be watered overhead, but generally not so We 

cannot name broad-leaved Ferns. Send again.- Cheshire. 

—Apply to Mr. J. Oheal, Nurseryman, Crawley, Sussex. 

- Z .—The Tomatoes have the Potato disease- 

Carbon —Tee; there Isa Green Rose in cultivation, but 

we do not think it is of much value.- James Moire.— 

Most probably the Roses are suffering from the long con¬ 
tinued drought. We oannot see aoy other cause. 


BEES. 


8EA80NABLE NOTES. 


Difficulty is sometimes experienced in getting 
the Bees to commence work in sections when 
placed on the top of the hive, particularly in the 
event of the hive not being strong in Bees, if, 
however, sections are first put into broad 
frames and these introduced into tbe hive on 
either side of the cluster of Bees, they are, as a 
rule, taken to, and work carried on in them 
very readily. As soon as the foundation is 
worked out the sections can be removed with 
the adheriog Beee and placed in the crate on the 
top of the hive. Other Bees will thereby be in¬ 
duced to go up, and the work in the sections 
will go on. Work in sections is always more 
readily commenced in the body of the hive than 
on the top. The. Bees oan sometimes be forced 
up into the sections by removing some of the 
frames from the hive and contracting the brood- 
neat by means of the division-boards. Being 
cramped for room, the Bees go up into the sec¬ 
tions, and there store all surplus honey. 


Storifytno sections —Three stories of 
sections oan be used at one time in the storify- 
mg system. On tbe commencement of the 
honey flow a [crate of sectional boxes, provided 
with thin foundation, is placed over the frames 
of the hive. When the sections have been 
worked in, and are abont two-thirds fall, the 
orate is laised, and one containing empty 
sections placed beneath it. These are also in 
tarn raised, and a third placed below on tbe 
top of the hive. When there is a good honey 
harvest the top crate is soon completed, when 
it is removed. This is continued so long as the 
honey harvest lasts, but as soon as the honey 
flow begins to decline no more sections are 
given, but the B.es are encouraged to finish 
those on hand. Sections of oomb-honey should 
always be removed from the hive as soon as 
finished in order to preserve the whiteness of the 
comb. By inverting sections when nearly com¬ 
pleted, and when the honey flow is abundant, 
enables the Bees to finish them off better, and 
the number of holes at the corners are thereby 
reduced. 

Honey for market. —Care should be taken 
that all samples of honey present as neat and 
attraotive appearanoe as possible. Sections of 
comb-honey should be qnite filled, all the cells 
being sealed and the surfaces of combs quite 
even. Evenness of surface is attained by the 
use of dividers between the seotion-boxes, 
which allow but a quarter of an inch at the 
top and bottom for the passage of the Beee, 
thus all projections or bulgings are obviated 
Sections should be removed before the cappings of 
the cells are thickened by the Bees. Thinness 
of capping being considered one of the chief 
points of perfection in super honey. Whiteness 
of comb is another important feature, and a 
farther reason why sections should be removed 
from tip hive *4 soph as oomptotod, for* if l«ft 
after completion this heat of the hive and 'the 
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traffic of the Bees mar the spotless whiteness of 
the newly-made comb. The honey within the 
comb, when held to the light, should present an 
amber colour, brightness, and transparency. 
Care should be taken to prevent granulation of 
honey after removal from the hive. This may 
be effected by keeping it in a somewhat warm 
temperature. All sections in each orate should 
match in style of work, quality, and colour. 
Sections should be glazed on either side; but if 
they are marketed m glazed crates the glazing 
of the sections is not. necessary. Travellmg- 
cratea are very nice things in which to send sec- 
tions to market. They are glazed on two aides, 
so that the contents are visible, and present a 
very attractive appearance when filled with 
well-finished sections. The demand for honey 
is increasing, and that which presents the 
neatest appearance finds the readiest sale. 
Extracted or run-honey should be put np in 
clear glass jars holding jnst one pound. It is 
important that the glass be clear, otherwise the 
appearance of the honey is spoiled. Each j %r 
should have an attractive label, and be tied 
down with vegetable parchment, which, if 
moistened with the white of an egg before being 
tied over the honey-j*r, an almost perfect seal¬ 
ing will be found, permitting to be sent on a 
journey without danger of leakage. Or the j trs 
may be corked, and the corks covered with 
metal capsules. Screw-cap bottles are now 
much in vogue. If the small corks used with 
these are dipped in melted wax, and the top 
screwed down upon them, there will be no 
leakage. For exhibiting at shows sections are 
often placed in coloured cardboard boxes, having 
glass fitted so that both sides of the comb can 
be examined. Fancy tin cases, coloured different 
tints, are also used. S. S. G., Parkstont. 

4026.—Unhealthy fowl—I cannot en¬ 
lighten “ K. M. B.” as to the name of (fee 
ailment from which her fowl suffers, but I hive 
frequently met with the disorder, and generally 
the victim has either been bred from unhealthy 
stock, or has been reared under unfavourable 
conditions. For example, chickens hatch* d 
late in autumn, and indifferently treated during 
the cold weather, will often show symptoms of 
the ailment in spring, and I have occasionally 
met with chicks bred from sounder stock which 
have gone wrong. The querist might prick the 
air vessels and liberate the air, but t hey will 
probably reappear. The wisest course is to 
fatten the fowl and kill it when good enough. 
—Doultinq. _ 

What!! Corns? 
Yes. 

Then use 

ALLCOCKS 
CORN PLASTERS. 


They relieve at once-but get 



WILLESDEN 

ROT-PROOF SCRIM, 

FOB SHADING GLASS, 

Wille*deti Oanv**, WiUetden Paper, u supulied to Her 
Majesty tbe Qaeen and H.M. Government. 

“ I herewith enoloes you order for 300 yards Wiilt-eden PcHro 
Shading, the same as before .—Blenheim Gardena Woodatouk.” 

Light Boiler Blinds made to order. 
WILLE8DEN 4-PLY ROOFING, 

9d. per yd., tor POTTING-SHED8, FOWL-HOUSEs, Sco 

WILLESDEN WATERPROOF PAPER (2 AND 1 PLY>, 

For UNDERLINING SLATES A TILES, Gold Storage Cham¬ 
bers. Damp Walla, Garden Labeia, Ao. 

WILLESDEN ROT-PROOF OANVAS, 

For Garden Tents, Awnings, Riok Sheets, Sail and Boat 
Coven, and every kind of protection in all climates. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 

ORfOloa: 5LBow-i»n«R.O< 43, South John*!* Liverpool. 
Telegraph—"Impermeable, London." 


CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


W» beg to Announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizee to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas, will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats; garden landscapes; 
picturesque trees; plants, hardy and tender ; 
Ferns; Rosea; out flowers, prettily arranged ; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seats and Gardens.—A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photogffcpha, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best oollectiou of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits.— A- prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., or 
kush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of h&lf-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in July, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not he arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should he plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures o) men or women , barrows, watering- 
pots , rakes , hoes , rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires , or iron supports of any kind, 
labels, and all like objects should he omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot he done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when tafan directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
«holographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches- in many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First. —The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and pub tshtng any qf the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on cUbumenized paper 
ore preferred for engraving. 

Sbcond.— The name and address qf the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Thir p.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
$7, Southamplon-street, Covent-garden, London , W.C., 
and marked “Photographic CompetitionAO com¬ 
petitors wishing their photographs returned, if not 
mutoessful, mud endow postage stasnpt of s\ U k o! m t value 
for that purpose. -• .v . 
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COLOURED PLATESofFLOWERS 

FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 

From Drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in colour. Per dozen, 28. 6(L ; per twenty-five, 5s. ; per fifty, 9s.; per 
hundred, 15s.; post free. Well assorted or customers’ own selection. Set of 400 (each different), £3, post free. P.O.O. to T. Spanbwick. 

Specimen Plate, post free, 8d. 


Abutilon vexillarlum 
Adcuocarpus docurticans 
Aerides Lawrenci® 

.Kthionema pulchellum and Anemone 
vernal is 

Agouls flexuosa and Kennedya coccinea 
Atlamanda grandiflora 
do. violacea 
do. Williamsl 
Alstrut-meria, hybrid 
ALuaryIlia Belladonna 

do. Nestor and splendent 
Amelanchler canadensis 
Andromeda fostigiata and Veronica pin- 
gulfolia 

Andros.ice lanuginosa 
Anemone alpina sulphurea 
do. Fanuini 

do. japonica, pink and white 
Japanese 

do. nemorosa (forms of 
do. Pulsatilla, the Pasque Flower) 

do. ranunculoides and A. thalic- 

troides 

Angnecum caudatum 
Anolganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atroKunguineum 

do. Rothschildiauuin and vars. 
Antirrhinums, group ol 
Aquilcgia Stuarti 
Arctotis acaults 
Arenarta balcarica 
A Lstolochia elegans 
Aster acris 

do. Amellus and A. linarifollus 
do. Stracheyi 
Auricula Golden Queen 
Auriculas, group of 
Azalea Deutsche Perl© 
do. Hoxe 

Beaufortia splendens 
bcaumonia gran dtlora 
Begonia Uaageana 
do. John Heal 
Begonias, two tuberous 
Beuthamia fragifera 
Berberis vulgaris asperma 
Bessera elegans 
bignonia speciosa 
do. Tweediana 
Billbcrgia vittata 

Blandfordia Cunninghami splendent 
Bomarea conferta «. 

do. frondea 
do. oculata 
Boron ia heterophylla 
Bougainvillea Bpectabills 
Bouvardia President Cleveland and B. 

Mrs. R. Green 
Brier, Austrian Copper 
Briers, Scotch 
Browallia Jamesoni 
Buddleia Colville! 

Burton ia scabra, villosa and Johnsonla 
lupulina 

Carnal pinia japonica 
Calantho Veitchi 
Calanthes, hybrid 
Calceolarias, a new race of 
Callicarpa purpurea 
Callistemon rigid us 
Calochortus tlavus 
do. Kennedy! 

Caltha leptosepala and Alyssum mon- 
tanum 

Camellia reticulata 
Camellias, two new Japanese 
Campanula pusllla var. crcspitosa 
Canna Louis Thibaut and Victor Hugo 
Carnation Harmony 
do. Ketton Rose 
do. M. Bergendl and Mile. Roussell 
do. Queen 

do. Trco, Mrs. A. Hemsley 
Carpenteria californica 
Catasetum Bungerothi 
Cattleya Percivaliana 
Celsia cretica 
Cere is siliquastrum 
Cereus Lemairi 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chimonanthus fragrant 
Chionodoxa Luclll® var. gigantea 
Chrysanthemum America and C. Lady 
Brooks 


Chrysanthemum Elaine and Soleil d’Or 

do. a single 

do. (single) Jane and Its 

yellow var. 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese Anemone- 
flowered 

do. two hardy 

Cineraria aurita 
Cistua crispus 
do. fonuosus 

do. ladaniferus var. maculatus 
do. purpureus 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pL 
Clematis Stanley! 

Olerodendron K:empferl 
do. trichotomum 
Cllanthus Dampleri marginatut 
Coburgia trichroma 
Coelogyne cristata maxim* 

Convolvulus mauritanicus 
Cornus Kousa 
Cosmos bipinna tua 
Crataegus tanacctifolia 
Crinum Powelli 
Crocuses, group of autumn 
Crossandra unaubefolla 
Cyclamen Coum and C. Atkinsi 
do. repandum and Rosa alpina 
Cypripcdium acaule and C. pubcscens 
ao. Chambcrlaini 

do. Do minian um 

Cytisua nigricans 

Daphne Genkwa 

do. Mezereum autumnalis and Cy- 
donia japonica Mocrloosei 
do. Mezorcum vars. 

Dendrobium Paahenopsis Schrcederia- 
mim 

do. thyr&iflorum 

Dlanthus alpinus and Erodium macra- 
aenium 
do. neglectus 
Dictamnus Fraxinella var. alb* 

Dietes Huttoni 
Digitalis, spotted variety 
Dimorphothcca graminifoli* 

Disa racemosa 
do. Veitchi 

Echium callitliyrsum 
Ehiiagnus parvi’folia 
Elmocarpus cyaneus 
Eomecon chionantha 
Epidendrum mac roc h ilum album 
Eremurus Buugci 
do. robustus 
Erica hyemalis and E. h. alba 
do. propendens 
Erigcron aurantiacus 
Erysimum pumilum and Sedum spatuli- 
folium 

Erythronium Dens-canit 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharis amazouica 

Forsythia suspensa 
Franciscea calycina grandiflora 
Fritillaria aurea 

do. Mclcagris var. 

Fuchsia dependens 
do. triphyll* 

Genista adnensis 

Gontiana bavarica and Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa 

Gerbcra Jamesoni 
Gesnora cardinalis 
do. longiflora 
Geum miniatum 

Gladioli, new hybrid : 1, La France; 2, 
L'Alsace ; 8, Masque de Fer 
Gladiolus sulphurous 
Gloriosa superba 
Gloxinias 

Griffinia hyacinthina 
Habonaria militarls 

Haber lea rhodopensis and Campanula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus Newelli 
Hamamelis arborea 
Helenium autumnale pumilum 
Helianthemum algarvense 
Hemerocallls Dumortierl 
Heuchera sanguines 


Hibbertia dentata 
Hibiscus Hugeli 

do. Rosa-slnensis fulgent 
do. Trionum 
Hunnemannia fumariaefolia 
Hyaciuthus azure us 
Hybrid Sweet Briers 
Hypericum oblongifolium 


do. 

do. 


olvmpicum 

tnflorum 


Illicium floridanum 
Impatlens Hawkeri 
Ipomsea Horsfalll® 

Iris aurea 
do. histrioides 
do. Histrio 

do. ochrolouca and I. Monspur 
do. pallida 
do. paradoxa 

do. pavonia and I. pavonia coerulea 

do. susiana 

do. tingitana 

Ismene Androana 

Ixora Westi 

Kaempferia rotunda 
Kniphofia aloides var. glaucescent 
ao. caulescons 

Lselia albida 
Lathyrus grandiflorus 
Leschenaultia biloba major 
Lewisia rediviva and Micromeria Pipe- 
rella 

Lilium canadense, red and yellow forms 
do. Henryi 
do. japonicum 
do. nepalenso 

do. nopalense var. ochroleucum 
do. speciosum rubrum 
do. superbum 
do. Szovitzianum 

do. Thunbergianum Alice Wilson and 
Van Houttei 
Limnocharis Humboldti 
Linaria alpina and Phyteuma humile 
Linurn arboreum 
Lonicera sempervirens minor 
Luculia gratissima 


Magnolia conspicua 
Mulva latcritia 


Marica crerulea 
Maxillaria Sanderiana 
Miltonia spectabilis and var. Morellana 
Mina lobata 

Montbreti®, new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematis 
do. decurrens 
Myosotidium nubile 

Narcissus Broussonetti 

do. triandrus var. olbus and N. 
cyclamineus 
Nelumbium speciosum 
Nemesia strumosa vars. 

New Narcissi: 1, Albatross; 2, Seagull; 

3, Seedling Pheasant's-eye 
Nymph am Marliaoea (Canary Water Lily) 

Odontoglossum Harryanura 
do. Wattiauum 

Olearia insignia 
Onuidium Croesus 

do. Jones ianum 
do. Phalmnopsls 

Oncooyclus Irises : 1, Gatesi ; 2, Lorteti; 
8, lupina 

Omithogalum nutans 

do. pyramidal© 

Orobus canescens 
Ostrowskya magnifies 
Oxalis Bowieana 
Oxera pulchella 

Oxytropis Lambert! and Acanthollmon 
glumaceum 

Pieonia albiflora Adrian 
do. decora elatior, P. lobata, P. 
anemonsflora 

do. Mout&n var. Rein© Elizabeth 
do. Venus 
do. Whitleyi 
Pseony, single white Moutan 


Pansies (tufted) Duchess of Fife and 
Hartree 

do. Quaker Maid and Jackanapes 
Pansy (tufted) Violetta 
Papaver orientals 

Pass! flora coerulea Constance Eliott 
do. racemosa 
do. Watsoniana 
Paulownia imperialis 
Phalfenopsis gloriosa 
Phlox Drummondi (some good vars. of) 
Phyllocactus delicatus 
Pinguicula grandiflora and Viola pedats 
Pink Her Majesty 
Polygala Chamaebuxus purpurea 
Primrose College Garden seedling 
do. Oakwood Blue 
Primula floribunda 
do. imperialis 

do. minima and Epiloblum obcor- 
datum 

do. Sieboldi, white and light vars. 
Prunus Pissardi 
do. trilobus 

Ramondia pyrenalca and Omphalodes 

Lucilire 

do. pyrenalca alba 
Ranunculus Lyalli 
Rcinwardtla tetragynum 
Rhododendron Ceres 

do. kewense 

do. multicolor hybrid 
do. nilagiricum 

do. racemosum 

Rhododendrons, Hybrid Java: 1, luteo- 
roseum; 2, Primrose ; 8, Jasminl- 
florum carminatum 
Rosa indlca var. 

Rqse Anna Ollivier 
do. Comtesse de Nad ail lao 
do. Innocent© Pirola 
do. Jean Pemet 
do.. Lauretta Mcssimy 
do. Mine, do Wattevill© 
do. Mme. Nabonnand 
do. Marquise do Vlvens 
do. Marie van Houtte 
do. Mrs. Paul 
Rudbeckla purpurea 
Ruellia macrantha 

Sac colabium bclliuum 
Sarracenias, new hybrid 
Saxifraga Boydi 
do. Fortunel 
Scabiosa caucasica 
Schubertia grandiflora 
Senecio macroglossus 
Smilacina olcracea 
Snowdrops and winter Aconit© 
do. eight kinds of 
Solanum Seaforthianum 
Stanhopea platyceras 
Stembergia lutea and S. angustifolla 
Stigmaphyllon clliatum 
Streptocarpus Galpinl 
do. vars. of 

Streptocarpi, hybrid 
Stuartia pseudo-Camellia 
Sweet Peas, Hill, Stanley, Mrs. Eckford, 
Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tennant 

Tea Rose Corinna 

Thalictrum anemonoides and Saxifraga 

ctesia 

Thunbergia grandiflora 
do. laurifolla 

Tufted Pansies : 1, Ravens wood; 2, 

Edina; 3, Ro*hes 

Tuftod Panslos Sylvia and Bessie Clark 
Tulipa vitclliua 
Tulips, old garden 
do. southern (T. australis) 

Tydaea Mme. Hclno 

Urcoolina pendula 
Vanda teres 

Wahlenbergia pumilionun 
do. saxlcola 
Waldsteiuia trifolia 
Xerophyllum asphodeloides 
Zauschneria californica 
Zephyr Flower (Zephyranthes Atamaso© 
Zephyranthes Candida 
Zygopetalum crlnitum 
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NOTES ON ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

The annual flower* this year are very poor, and 
those that were transplanted have practically 
failed. Bat if this class is not in condition this 
season, when exceptionally hot weather from 
quite early spring has prevailed, they must not 
be condemned. Annaals are useful for amateurs, 
especially those with small parses, who wish for 
gay gardens, but cannot afford muoh in baying 
established plants. A few packets of good seed, 
properly sown and the seedlings well cared for, 
will give a variety of colours. Such annuals as 
Yiscaria, Poppy, Larkspur, Silene, Nemophila, 
and Sweet Pea may be sown in the autumn, as 
they are so thoroughly hardy; but in the 
majority of instances, however, seed sowing 
must be deferred until spring, although under 
natural conditions the seed is scattered on the 
ground in autumn. Our winters are too 
treacherous to behave always kindly to the many 
beautiful annuals from California and other 
countries that add to the beauty of English gar¬ 
dens, and in some instances it is necessary, as 
in the case of the China Asters, to sow the seed 
under glass. The culture of the annual is very 
simple. When the seed is to be nosed it must 
be sown in shallow pots or pans, usually the 
latter, and very thinly. Use good soil and 
water carefully, as the seed is very fine as a rale, 
and may be washed away. When the seedlings 
appear and are of sufficient size to handle, priok 
them off into other pans filled with the same 
kind of soil, and in due time, after well harden¬ 
ing them off, placing them in the positions they 
are to fill in the garden. China Asters, Stocks, 
the showy Chinese Pinks, Gaillardi&s, Godetias, 
Helichrysums, or Everlastings, Lobelias, Nico- 
tiana affinis (Sweet-scented Tobacco), Petunias, 
Pyrethrum, annual Chrysanthemums, Salpi- 
glossi Schizanthus, African Marigolds, and the 
quaint Zinnias are all beautiful. Some of these, 
as the Petunia, are not strictly annuals, but 
may be called such, as the seed is sown the same 
year as the plant flowers, and another batch 
sown again the following year, one year sufficing 
for culture and the display of blossom. In 
dealing with annuals sown under glass always 
take care that the seedlings, before being trans¬ 
ferred to the open ground, are thoroughly 
hardened. There must be no doubt about this, 
otherwise they will assuredly come to grief 
when put out to face the trials of English 
weather. As regards the outdoor culture of 
annaals, two things must in particular be taken 
account of—their sowing and careful after-atten¬ 
tion. The soil, in the nrst place, must be pre¬ 
pared well, and this was not the case a few 
years ago when annaals were regarded as short¬ 
lived, weedy, and so forth. This character was 
gained, not through deficiencies in the annuals 
themselves, but simply indifferent cultivation. 
A dozen seedlings wore permitted to struggle 
for life on a space not large enough for half that 
number. It was truly a case of the “ survival 
of the fittest,” but, unfortunately, the “ fittest,” 
after the battle, received such a check that their 
tray through life was sadly impeded. Aot 
wisely and well prepare the soil by making it 
moderately light, and having a Hike surface, as 


the seeds are very small. Sow thinly, and when 
the seedlings appear above ground thin them 
out well, so that each may have sufficient 
space to develop its proper character. The 
usual way is to sow in lines, but small clumps 
on the border are very showy, whilst a bed of 
annuals is a departure from the usual run of 
plants found in gardens. Aim at securing 
effect by bold masses, as it is only in this way 
that fine colouring is gained. Sometimes there 
is an old-fashioned border, in which the White 
Lily sends np its spikes of white flowers, and 
the Cabbage Rose makes beautiful in the 
snmmer months, but yet there is an absence of 
variety. It is under these conditions that 
annuals may be made of use, and if they send 
their little flower-laden shoots on to the walk, it 
will break up the usually formal edge. The 
writer remembers a very oharming border filled 
with bulbous plants, and when these were over, 
a succession was maintained by a good selection 
of annuals, which do not root deeply, therefore 
were not hurtful to the permanent occupants. 
The broad masses of annuals spreading about in 
artless fashion over the border, and running on to 
the walk, were homely, and a decidedly interest¬ 
ing picture, very different from the aspeotannnals 
usually present in gardens. Annuals are amateurs’ 
flowers of a useful and interesting type. It is 
not difficult to sow the seed, and with ordinary 
attention a good reward will be reaped. It is 
not wise to have too many kinds, and the fol¬ 
lowing are recommended for gardens of ordinary 
size, or choice may be made from this small 
list: 

Bartonia attrea (golden-yellow), the seed 
may be sown in autumn for early flowering; 
Brachycome, popularly known as the Swan 
River Daisy, very dwarf, and with flowers like 
those of a Cineraria; Calendulas, or Cape Mari¬ 
golds, Calliopeis, the old-fashioned Candytuft, 
[Cornflowers in various colours, rose, purple, 
white, and blue; Chrysanthemums, the beantifnl 
Clarkias, Collinsias, Convolvuluses, Chinese or 
Indian Pinks (very showy annuals, best raised 
under glass, and represented by several varieties), 
Eschscholtzia, or Extinguisher-flower, Gilias, 
Godetia Duchess of Aloany, of the purest 
white ; Sunflowers, Helichrysums, better known 
as Everlastings; Larkspurs, Ltvabera trimestris, a 
lovely rose-coloured annual, and its variety alba ; 
Linarias, Lupines, Malopes, the quaint Marvel 
of Pern, Night-scented Stock, Marigolds, 
Mignonette, Nasturtium of various colours, the 
Blue Nemophila, Love-in-a-Mist (botanically 
called Nigella), Sweet Peas, Poppies of many 
kinds, Salpiglossis, Saponarias, Silene or Catch fly, 
Sweet Sultan, Yirginian Stock, and Viscarias. 
One of the most beautiful is the Sweet Pea, and 
during recent years this homely flower has been 
much improved. Sweet Peas may be used to 
screen unsightly objects, and also sown in clumps 
in the mixed border, the shoots being trained to 
twiggy stioks. To gain a succession of bloom sow 
in the autumn, these flowering early, and also 
sow in the spring to carry on the time of Sweet 
Peas until the verge of winter. Suoh kinds as 
Adonis (rose-pink), Apple Blossom (white and 
rose), Beatrice (carmine), Mrs. Gladstone (pink), 
and.Cardinal (scarlet) are very telling, but the i 
old kinds that our grandmothers were wont to I 


form into little posies for the old-fashioned 
parlour are beautiful still in spite of a small 
army of novelties. A distinct gain to oar 
gardens is the Night-scented Tobacco (Niootiana 
affinis), and plants put out in May from seed 
sown under glass early in the year will bloom 
freely in the summer. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced with great freedom, and are creamy-white 
in colour, smelling sweetly in the evening time, 
a few plants scenting the garden. Some of the 
seedlings may be reserved for growing on in 
pots, to adorn the conservatory or greenhouse. 
The Poppies—at least, the annual—kinds are not 
made sufficient use of in small gardens. They 
are of little value for cutting, lasting bnt a brief 
time, and their odour is acaroely pleasant, but 
in the garden the flowers tell effectively. The 
beautiful French kinds, Peeony-flowered, and 
field varieties, are full of grace and charm. The 
latter are selected from the common P. Rh rests, 
the plague of the oornfield, the varieties having 
flowers of exquisite expression, the colours are so 
soft and well blended. V. 0. 
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4118.— Qafl and plants.— Unburnt gas is 
oertainly injurious to plant life, beeidcs being 
highly dangerous, as when mixed with air be¬ 
yond a certain point it will explode like gun¬ 
powder if a light happens to oome in contact 
with it. The fumes, or products of the combus¬ 
tion of gas, are even more deadly to plant life, 
and if even a small quantity is allowed to escape 
into a greenhouse no end of damage will quickly 
result. With a properly-arranged flue to carry 
off the fumes outside, a small structure may be 
safely and satisfactorily heated by means of gas; 
but, In any case, it is better to have the boiler 
or stove situated outside rather than in.— 
B. C. R. 

-An escape of gas into a greenhouse is oertainly 

injurious to the plants, but gas may he need with perfect 
safety as a heating power in a properly constricted boiler. 

—E. H. 

4168.— Market gardening.— Strawber¬ 
ries ought to do remarkably well on the pro¬ 
posed border, and would come in early. Let 
the border slope 3 feet or 4 feet from back to 
front. Part of it might be devoted to early 
Lettuces and Cauliflowers, if desired. The wall 
is just the place for fruit-trees, and should be 
planted with Peaches, Apricots, choice Pears, 
and a few Plums. It is a difficult matter to 
advise anyone what to grow for profit in these 
days, everything is so overdone, and the returns 
depend so greatly on the season, as well as on 
the demand. Hundreds of acres of Strawberries 
are being ploughed up this year. Flowers are 
almost a drug in the London markets now, and, 
nnlees you can get them in early, or hit some 
popular fancy, very unprofitable at present. I 
think if I had such a place I should put up a 
range of roomy (mostly) unheated houses, and 
[row early Lettuces, salads, Cauliflowers, Ac., 
luring the winter and spring, following on with 
Strawberries to ripen in May, and then Toma¬ 
toes, &c., afterwards.—B. C. R. 

4114. — De s tro ying ooekro&ches. — Than Is 
nothing to oome near the Demon beetle-trap for clearing 
off these remain. Set with a pleoe of eoft oheaee, and you 
will oatoh them at lint by tnmdrede a night, and later on 
by fifties, until st last you will think younelf lucky if you 
- - muster ten, cither old or young.—A. O. Burra. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Climbing plants whioh are up in the roof will require a 
good deal of water at the root, inoluding stimulants occa¬ 
sionally. All things, both in pots and planted in borders, 
dry very fast in suoh weather as the last month has been. 
Among the olimbers whioh are now in flower are Passion¬ 
flowers, Taosonias, Jasmines, and Hand evilla cuaveolens. 
The last-named is a very sweet thing, nice for outting— a 
splendid plant for a oool-house. Where the ventilators can 
be kept open night and day this system c f ree ventilation 
will suit all greenhouse plants now. Theie is a good deal 
of usefulness in the AbutUon family. They may be had in 
all colours, and will flower very freely all the year round. 
When the principal display is required in winter it will be 
better to prune baok rather hard now, and get a new 
growth on by the autumn. The rest will lead to the pro¬ 
duction of more and better flowers thoough the winter. 
Guttings will root now in a shady part of the greenhouse, i 
or in a oold frame, shaded and kept dose. Coleuses to put 
on ooloor must not be shaded. They want the lightest 
position available, but the atmosphere must be genial, not! 
dry and parching, or the foliage will suffer. If Roses in 
pots require repotting they should have attention. Good 
loam forms the basis of most potting oomposts for all 
plants, except Heaths, Azaleas, Epaorlsee, and a few of 
the most delicate-rooted of the Australian and Cape plants. 
Firm potting and good drainage are essential; never repot 
a plant when its ball of roots is dry. This Invariably leads 
to trouble. If enough water is given to moisten the dry 
ball the new soil is soured, and the plant does notsuooeed. 
Better give the plant a good soil, and delay repotting for a 
oouple of hours, so that the surplus water may drain away. 
The early-flowering Pelargoniums will now have broken into 
growth, and as soon as the young shoots are an inoh or so 
long shake out and reduce long, straggling roots, and repot 
in clean pots of the same size. Turfy loam, with a little 
old manure and some sharp sand, will suit them admirably. 
Press the soil in the pots firmly. Sow Mignonette for 
winter-blooming in good sound loam, with a little old oow- 
manure rammed firmly in the pots; 5-lnoh and fl-inoh pots 
are a very useful size. Sow the seeds thinly, and thin out 
the weakly plants when they oome up. Maohet is a good 
variety. Syringe hard-wooded plants outside every evening. 

Stove. 

Ornamental Begonias of the Rex type are in good leafage 
now, and are very interesting when mixed with Ferns, 
Maiden-hairs and others. Cuttings will root now if more 
stook is required; they will do very well in a oool-house for 
a time now ; must not be syringed muoh, or exposed to 
draught, or the delicate leaves will suffer. Among Cala- 
diums argyrites is a beautiful little plant for the table in a 
fancy vase. The usual winter-flowering stuff will be 
coming on fast now. Poiosettlas or Euphorbias must non 
be stopped, but Begonias, Justiolaa, and other soft-wooded 
things may have the long shoots stopped with advantage. 
Provision should be made for a good stook of plants for 
table and room decoration. Many of these must he grown 
in comparatively small pots. Large Palms and things of 
like character rill be required for backgrounds; but in 
moderate-sised places table plants both for dining-room 
and drawing-room should be oonflaed to 6-lnoh or fl-inoh 
pots, and very pretty stuff may be had in these sized pots. 
Well-grown Utile plants of Impatiens Sultan f (Sultan's 
Balsam) are always desirable, ana will last in good condi¬ 
tion weU into the winter in a warm-house. It is unfair 
for the exhibitor to make up specimens by planting several 
in the same pot, but for home deooration when they are 
required to be done often in a hurry there is some advan¬ 
tage in placing two or three plants In eaoh pot. Say, for 
instanoe, we want to make up a specimen Begonia or even 
a specimen Poinsettla, though this plant does not lend 
Itself very well to the making up plan, then it is and 
may be done by placing three or more plants in a pot. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Veronicas, suoh as Andersons, Gloria de Lorraine, 
Blue Gem, and others, are oapital plants for the oool-house 
in autumn and winter. They may be grown outside tiU 
autumn. See that Roses are free from mildew and inseots. 
Syringe with a solution of Sunlight soap; this appears to 
be ooming into use as a wash for plants infseted with 
insects or any other ailment. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The potting may be done now. Seedlings from boxes or 
frames may be potted off. Cases may be refilled with 
fresh Ferns, or new soil may be added to old Ferns without 
taking the plants out of the case. Fern cases, or oases 
planted with Ferns and foliage plants, when tastefully filled, 
are very interesting in the rooms, and they will help to 
furnish the dark plaoes where flowering plants will not 
last any time. Do not syringe Maiden-hairs, but damp 
floors and syringe among the pots on the stages to create 
a moist atmosphere. 

Chrysanthemum Notes. 

Earwigs are a terrible pest this year. They are literally 
swarming among our plants, especially the delicate 
growers. A serious effort must be made to reduce their 
number by hand pioklng, especially at night, when they 
are feeding. Go round with a lantern about nine or ten 
o’clock, and destroy all that are seen. Blaok-fly must 
be men promptly with an lnseotiaide of some kind. 
Quassia-ohipe or Tobacco powder, mixed with soft soap, 
will be suitable. They must be securely staked, and there 
must be no crowding. Disbudding will be neosssary to 
obtain fine blooms, and the watering must have careful 
attention. They must be looked over in the mor nin g and 
again in the afternoon, or whenever they require it. 

Gold Frames. 

Ours are all filled with young stuff, and would be if we 
had more. Frames are better than houses for summer 
work for bringing on young plants. Cucumbers and 
Melons in frames will daring this scorching weather require 
a good deal of water. Give a little air early in the morn¬ 
ing, and keep the growth thin. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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Window Gardening. 

Give liquid-manure to window-boxes, also to Fuchsias, 
and other large plants, suoh as Agapanthus, Brugmansias, 
and Myrtles standing in tubs or large pots in oourtyards 
or elsewhere. Tuberous Begonias growing in rather small 
pots will also be helped by liquid-manure. I do not know 
why, but Tuberous Begonias are not muoh seen in town 
houses. I expect gas is the great enemy to this alass 
of plants whose flowers soon drop if exposed to gas fumes. 
But the old variety Begonia Weltoniensis suooeeds well as 
a town plant. The Tuberous Begonia cannot be hawked 
about by the travelling florist; it will not bear the rough 
usage of the hawker's basket. Plumbago oapensis and 
oapensis alba are prettily in bloom now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Cuttings of Roses Just getting a bit firm will root now 
under glass, if kept close and shaded. But in all oases of 
propagating under glass it is an advantage to open the 
lights for half an hour in the morning, before the sun gets 
hot, to let out the damp accumulations of the night. The 
lights will, of oourse, be dosed before the foliage of the 
cuttings shows any signs of distress. Plaoe the cuttings 
in pots, and plunge in Coooa-flbre or old leaves. Get 
on with the budding. No one ever has too many 
Roses, and the Rosea propagated at home are the most 
lasting. Continue the layering of Carnations, Piootees, 
and Pinks if more stook is required. The reason why 
Carnations are not a suooees in many soils is 
the neglect of annual propagation. Of oourse, regular 
Carnation growers layer their plants every year, but 
hundreds of people who buy Carnations never think of 
layering the young shoots, or if they do layer them the 
work is driven off so late the layers have not time to get 
well rooted, and so they do not give satisfaction. The 
weather has been too dry to priok out seedlings, but should 
a damper period arrive Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and 
other hardy thiogs sown in April and May should be 

R rioked off to get strong. Pansies may be propagated 
om cuttings as soon as the young shoots start away from 
the oentres of the plants. Cuttings of the flowering shoots 
will not In a season like the present be a suooees. I do not 
think I shall be in a hurry with the Pansy cuttings this 
year. Wait for the young shoots. 

Fruit Garden. 

No one need be afraid to begin the summer pruning 
of wall and other trained trees now. Shorten baok the 
breastwood to three or four leaves, but leave all leaders 
unshortened, and tie or nail them in in the oase of wall- 
trees and espaliers. The wood of bush trees and pyramids 
should be thinned suflloientiy to let in the air and 
sunshine. In some gardens the bush or pyramid Is taking 
the place of the espalier. This is, I think, to be regretted 
as fruit culture on wires is most interesting, and the 
quality of the fruit oannot be beaten. The only objection 
to espaliers are they are rather slow in ooming into 
bearing. Lines of espaliers by the side of walls always 
give a nice finish to the garden. Next to espaliers, as 
regards Apple culture, bush-trees, or the paradise are to be 
commended for small gardens. The trees bear so early, 
and the fruits are always of floe quality. Whoever wants 
to grow Apples for exhibition should plant these fruit- 
trees on the broad-leaved Paradise. Give the finishing 
couches to the land intended for Btrawberries. This may 
in the oase of land not in good heart take the form of a 
top-dressing of short manure forked in. A dressing of 
soot is always beneficial. Morello Cherries and Red 
Currants, ana other fruits whioh are to be kept any time, 
must be netted up to save them from birds. Wasps are 
likely to be troublesome this season ; find and destroy the 
nests. Give abundant ventilation to Grapes and Peaohes 
ripening, and keep down laterals. When Vines have been 
allowed to run a little wild do not remove all surplus 
growth at onoe, the check will be too great. Spread the 
work over a week or ten days or longer. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Everything is still suffering from the prolonged drought, 
and many in despair have given up watering, and are 
allowing things to slide. He that endures to the end shall 
be saved is true in all senses, but in some cases the water 
supply has given out, and then the only resources beyond 
mulching (whioh is exceedingly valuable) is the hoe. In 
very good land suflloientiy nourished with manure the hoe 
has done better than the water-pot. A loose surface where 
the roots have a well-stocked larder below is better than 
watering. Sow Winter Spinaoh and Tripoli Onions. It 
is time all Celery and Leeks were out now. Late planted 
Celery will not attain the same size as the plants whioh 
have a longer time to grow, but the moderate sized beads 
are the best keepers. Fill up vacant land with Ooleworte 
or greens of some kind. Sow Brown Cos Lettuce and 
green ourled Endive very freely, and plant out previous 
sowings. Peas have done better than might have been 
expected, but Cauliflowers of the early kinds have been 
poor. Autumn Giant just ooming up will be better. Sow 
Cucumber seeds to fill the autumn and winter boose. 
There is no better kind than Lockie’e Perfection; it is an 
improvement in every way upon Telegraph. Cucumbers 
in nearing will require plenty of support now, and the 
finger and thumb or knife must be used freely to keep 
growth fairly thin. This is the best season for open air 
Tomatoes we have had since the Jubilee year, and where 
the plants havs been heavily mulched they are doing well. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemums In pots will now demand a large share 
of attention and oars. All the plants that were plaoed in 
the flowering pots about the middle of last month—the 
right date for the floal shift in the oase of plants Intended 
for exhibition or similar purposes here in the south—are 
now getting nioely hold of the fresh soil, and will be grow- 
log freely by this time. More liberal supplies of water 
will now be required, and on hot, sunny days, suoh as we 
have had so many of late, most of the_plaots will need to 
be watered twioe, if not thrice. The daily overhead 
shower with the syringe or garden-engine must not be 
omitted as long as the weather remains so dry. This not 
only keeps the plants fresh and growing, but greatly 
militates against attacks of Inseots. Thrips are very 
troublesome and destructive in suoh a season as this, and i 
no means must be spared to get rid of them by the time 
the buds begin to show, or many of the points will be 1 


| found crippled and blind. The best time to syringe is 
towards the dose of the afternoon, when the sun begins to 
lose some of Its power, and unless there is a good dew in 
the night another dash about S or 9 a.m. will do a lot of 
good on the approach of a hot day. Do not begin “ feed¬ 
ing '* the plants too soon. As long as they continue to 
make healthy progress they are better without it—at least, 
for the present: but as it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be in full and vigorous growth while the buds 
are being formed (this commencing early in August) they 
should now be very carefully watched, and any that shew 
the least signs of sluggishness must receive a little assist¬ 
ance in time. Of oourse, plants that were potted for the 
last time in May, according to the praotioe of some, most 
have a little stimulant of some kind before the others. 
Persevere in layering Carnations, placing some nice fresh 
sandy soil round eacn plant to peg the layers down into, 
ooveting them rather deeper than usual, and keeping all 
moderately and regularly moist. Carnations in pots now 
In bloom under glass should be very lightly shaded to 
preserve the flowers in beauty as long as possible, but give 
them plenty of air both by night and day. When grown 
In pots these plants must not be overwatered, or they are 
liable to beoome gouty and go off. If they get very dry, it 
is best to give them only a little water, syringing the 
plants, the pots, and all surrounding surfaces well and 
repeatedly, until they come round again. Scarborough 
Lilies may be plaoed out-of-doors under a sunny wall for a 
month to ripsa ths growth, and indues the formation of 
flowers. B. O. R. 


TBS OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 22nd 
to July 22th. 

Made a last sowing of EUam’s Early Cabbage, also sowed 
Brown Cos Lettuoe and Green Ourled Endive. These will 
oome in useful for lifting into frames for winter use. 
Priokly Spinaoh and Tripoli Onions will also be sown 
during the present week. Although probably both Onions 
and Spinaoh will be sown again early in August chose who 
oan make two or three sowings of anything stand a better 
ohanoe of securing a good euooeasional supply than when 
one sowing only Is made. It the weather is very dry the 
drills will be soaked with water just previous to sowing. 
Sowed Cuoumbcr seeds to raise plants for filling a house 
for winter. Put in a lot of cuttings of Tomat 09 e Ham 
Green Favourite for growing in large pots for winter. I 
have tried a good sort for this work, and the conclusion I 
have arrived at ie that Ham Green is the beet. Criterion 
and Conference set freely, but the fruits are not large 
enough. Planted a pic with Ne Plus Ultra Frenoh Beans. 
These will oome In useful without any artificial heat; 
simply the protection of glass will suffloe, with a oovering 
of mats on frosty nights in late antumn. After this, if a 
succession of Beans are required they will be planted in 

S )ts and brought on in heated structures as required. 

arthed up early Celery. Paper covers do very well for 
the earliest lot, but I always think the flavour is better 
when the plants are earthed to finish the blanohing. The 
paper does very well to start it, and it does not interfere 
with the watering. For exhibition only oleer, well blanched 
growth is required, flavour or even orlapoeee is not of muoh 
oonsequenoe. All Peas and Beans are gathered as soon as 
large enough for use ; if left to get old bearing oeases at 
onoe, whilst if the pods are gathered regularly as soon as 
large enough tor use freeh blossoms are formed in 
succession, and the same plants will run themselves out in 
bearing eatable produce Instead of maturing seeds. 
Planted a bed of Sutton's Sulham Prize Celery. The plants 
were sown outside, and though the beads will not be large 
they will keep well and oome in useful in the spring. The 
seed pods are being regularly picked of Sweet Peas growing 
in the borders to induoe a succession of flowers. I find 
this better than sowing later for succession, and let the 
first lots run out through seed bearing. No plants will 
carry a crop of seeds and blossoms at the earns time. I 
am only growing a few kinds of Bweet Peas inoluding suoh 
as are useful for outting, especially whites and scarlet. 
Potted the first batch of Frees!as for early blooming. 
Roman Hyacinths for forcing have just oome to band; 
these will be potted in Buooeselonal batches for early work. 
All the stook of foroing bulbs have been ordered. Divided 
some old plants of Carex variegata. This le a very orna¬ 
mental Grass of graceful habit, very suitable for table 
decoration. Shifted on young Ferns of various kinds from 
small pots to those 5 inohee In diameter. Put in a lot of 
cuttings of varisgated Begonias of various sorts; the plants 
are getting rather large for room deooratioo, and well 
furnished plants in 6-inoh pots are very useful. In potting 
winter-flowering Begonias at this season, if large plants 
are required, it is a very eesy matter to make them up by 
placing three or more in large pots. The same principle 
can be carried out with other things. 


4136.— Petroleum and weeds.— One- 
sixth part of petroleum I find will kill surfaoe- 
rooting weeds when it is applied through a 
syringe in a proper manner; bat it is so difficult 
to mix with water that it is an uncertain 
remedy, and an expensive one as compared to 
an application of one of the weed-killers so often 
advertised in Gardening. If it is inconvenient 
to use the latter, why not apply salt ? It in 
quite as efficacious and as oheap as anything else 
for small gardens ; but it should be used in dry 
weather.-—J. C. G. 


4097.— Tropseolum Fireball.— The variety oalled 
Fireball ie quite distinct from speclosum. Fireball Is 
a selection from Lobbi, and Is a fibrous-rooted kind, and 
is better adapted for the greenhouee, where, if trained up 
near the glaae, it will flower all the winter. I have never 
tried speoioeum in the greenhouee, but I should say it is 
better adapted for planting in the open air, and in tttis 
district, whioh is a dry one, it only suooeeds well on tbs 
north side of a wall or fenoe.—E. H. 


Tuberous Begonias, Scarborough Lilies, Plumbago oapen¬ 
sis, and Bouvardias are all usefuL—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

VERBASCUM OLYMPICUM. 

SoMJf of the more important biennials. Fox¬ 
gloves, and, still more notably, the larger 
Mulleins, have in their short lives two distinct 

seasons of beauty. The first when the young 
plant, within its first year of life, has thrown 
all its strength into the great rosette of foliage ; 
the second, when the garnered vigour has been 
expended in building up the stately Bower-spike. 
The engraving shows the Olympian Mullein in 
the first state, when its leaves, of the palest 
grey-green velvet, are in their young prime. A 
plant that has passed midsummer in this state 
will probably so remain till next spring, the 
grand circle of leaves, 3 feet to 4 feet in 
diameter, growing a little more, but retaining 
perfect appearance till well into the winter. 
Frost will destroy the outer leaves, but they 
will be renewed when the warmer days come, 
to be followed by the great branching stem, 
laden with sulphur-coloured flowers. 


4123 — A house border. —You could have 
as creepers against your house Veitch’s 


Virginian Creeper, Gloire de Dijon, or in your 
position W. A. Richardson Roses, Clematis 
Jackmani, the beautiful C. montana, .Jasminum 
nudiflorum, and Honeysuckles. I should not 
plant Ivies, as they are so common everywhere, 
and in the southern aspect you may enjoy 
beautiful flowering climbers. Now as to the 
selection of plants. Yon may plant for an effect 
in spring, Crocuses, Daffodils, Tulips, Grape 
Hvacinths,and other spring-flowering bulbs. Get 
a few good ones of each section, and tne Daffodils 
will last over a fairly long season—if you have 
the early pallidus priecox, then the noble 
Horefieldi, a splendid trumpet variety, maximus, 
rich yellow ; the lovely Pheasant’s Eye, and the 
double white poeticus. Also get the pretty Hoop 
Petticoat Narciss, and the Star Narcissi, Stella ana 
Sir Watkin, not forgetting a few doubles. These 
must be planted in the autumn. Then you could 
get some Lilies—L. candidum, L umbellatum, L. 
croceum, L. auratum, and L. davuricum ; but it 
depends of course upon what you are prepared to 
spend as to the selection. At any rate, you may 
select from these. As regards plants other than 
bulbous, get some good self Carnations ; Pinks, 
Mrs. Lakin (white), Her Majejrty (the old white), 
and suoh beautiful laced kinds as Modesty, 
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although Ishould not go in very strongly for these. 
Choose also of the Achilleas, the beautiful White 
A. mongolica, A. Ptarmica fl.-pL, or, better 
than this, A. The Pearl, a lovely summer 
flower, each like a little rosette, and beautiful 
on the plant, also useful for cutting. But, firstly, 
I ought to have reminded you that the border 
must be well prepared, otherwise success cannot 
come. In the south position such beautiful 
Peruvian Lilies as Alstrmmeria aurea, the 
hardiest of all, may be grown, and a good mass 
of it is a pleasure to see. Adonis vernalis 
is charming in the spring with its yellow flowers 
and dense growth, whilst yet also a good 
selection of the varieties of the Rose Campion, 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, appropriately 
called Gold Dust, is smothered with yellow 
flowers in the spring. Then in the late summer 
and autumn very beautiful is the White Japan 
Anemone, one of the finest hardy perennials in 
cultivation. It will provide a wealth of bloom 
for the house. The lovely Anemone nemorosa 
in variety will give beauty to the border in 
spring. Get also Columbines, Sweet Williams, 
PhloxeB, Tufted Pansies in variety, and they 
have been frequently noted of late in Garden- 
INO, dwarf Michaelmts Daisies, Erigeron specio- 


sum super bum, the late spring and early 
summer blooming yellow Helenium pumilum, 
Aubrietias, Canterbury Bells, easily raised from 
seed sown now, Antirrhinums, Forget-me-not, 
Campanulas in variety, particularly C. persici- 
folia, the white-flowered Chrysanthemum uligi- 
nosum, Coreopsis lanceolate, Delphiniums, 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, both the type and the 
white variety, Dielytra spectabilis, also 
known as the Lyre-flower, Doronicum plants- 
gineum excelaum, Sea Hollies, Funkias or 
Plantain Lilies, especially F. Sieboldi, Geum 
miniatum, Gypsophila paniculate, Heuchera 
sanguines, Perennial Sunflowers, Scarlet Lychnis, 
Lupinus polyphyllus albus. Evening Primroses 
in variety, Poppies, Polemonium Kichardsoni, 
Saxifrages, Trollius, and of course you can 
make the garden gay with Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Tropseolums, and other annuals. To the above 
list, which I think you will find quite long 
enough, but it contains all the beat things, may 
be added the German Irises, and double crimson 
and blush Pajonies.—C. T. 

4139.— Treatment of the Mourning 
IriB. —This Iris, which I may mention for the 
benefit of other readers is called I. susiana, is 
notoriously troublesome to grow. It is essential 


to have a warm soil, light, and well drained. 
In low-lying positions failure is certain to result. 
Sometimes on a warm nook in the rockery it 
will bloom well, or in a border running by the 
side of a plant-house. The best results are got 
from a bed raised above the level a few inches, 
and throughout the winter protected by a frame 
from heavy rains, but in the summer fully 
exposed and kept dry. It is such a quaint 
flower that it is worth a little trouble to get it 
true to character. —C. T. 

4159 —Flower beds —You could make 
the beds gay with Tufted Pansies in good 
variety, but get decidedly coloured kinds, suoh 
as Archie Grant (rich-blue), Duchess of Suther¬ 
land (lovely lilac shade), or one of the many 
whites. Many things go well with them, eape 
cially the Lobelia fulgens, which is a splendid 
flower in early autumn, and even when not in 
bloom its rich chocolate-coloured leafage is 
attractive. The Gladioli would do well, and 
one bed would look exceedingly well planted 
with Fuchsias, either greenhouse kinds or the 
hardy F. Riccartoni, having in between the 
Galtonia can dies ns, whose late spikes of white 
bell-shaped flowers are in perfect contrast to the 
masses of Crimson Fuchsia flowers. One bed 
would look very well planted with Carnations 
and Tea-scented Roses ; but the soil must be 
well prepared. This is a lovely mixture, or 
you may change it by having the Roses to con¬ 
trast to Tufted Pansies. The Anemone would 
do well in the centre, but it is rather robust, 
and would soon monopolise the space ; but even 
if the bed was composed of nothing else, it 
would bo very beautiful to look at in late sum¬ 
mer and throughout the autumn. Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora is a fine shrub for such a 
purpose, quite hardy, and very free, producing 
large panicles of white flowers. I should try 
the Tufted Pansies and Roses.—C. T. 

4119.— Destroying Ohickweed — The 
constant use of the hoe is the best, if not the 
only, way of keeping this pest under. The 
reason of it is that the ground is so full of the 
seed that every time it is turned over a fresh 
crop appears. Keep on hoeing it up, choosing 
a dry, summer day if possible, whenever it 
appears, and before it runs to seed (this is most 
important), and in time the soil will become 
free from it, although it must be admitted that 
it is a long and tedious process.—B. C. R. 

4140 — Tuberous Begonias.— I suspect 
your plants were treated like many more are 
which turn out miserable failures in the beds 
out-of-doors—vis., they are started into growth 
in a moist and warm temperature, thus render 
ing the leaves and stems soft and sappy, and 
unable to bear either sun-heat, drought, or cold 
winds. Tuberous Begonias as bedding plants 
can be classed amongst the finest subjeots for 
tho embellishment of the flower-beds or borders, 
but the plants must be properly prepared before 
being finally put out into their flowering quar¬ 
ters. The first week in April is soon enough to 
start the tubers into growth, and this should 
not be done by the aid of artificial heat. Cold 
frames afford the best means of preparing the 
tubers. At planting time the plants should not 
be more than 4 inches or so high, and of a sturdy 
character. The recent hot, dry weather has 
been all against Begonias, even in the beat of 
condition ; but those improperly prepared it has 
been quite the reverse of good. I should advise 
“H. Harrison” to afford some shade to the 
plants, either by stretching some tiffany over 
the plants during the hottest part of the day or 
by thrusting some branches of such trees as 
Sycamore or Horse-Chestnut in the soil among 
the plants until new growth is apparent, re¬ 
moving the shade by degrees if the weather con¬ 
tinues hot and dry. It is wise to cover tho soil 
about the plants with some low-growing subject, 
such as Herniaria glabra, Sedum glaucutn, or S. 
Lydium, which has the effect of not only con¬ 
serving moisture in the soil, but forms an agree 
able contrast for the bright colours of the flowers 
a bove.—S. P. 

- — It is somewhat strange that the plants 
refuse to grow ; as a rule, they flourish like 
weeds when planted out in this manner. Have 
they been watered thoroughly, so as to keep the 
soil constantly moist? Mere sprinkling, such 
as too many people consider sufficient, are use¬ 
less in such weather as this. The only other 
thing I can suggest is that the manure used was 
too fresh and rank, which would very likely 
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Foliage of Olympian Mullein (Verhasonm olymplcum). Engraved from a photograph. 
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account for it All else befog well, water the 
plants once or twice with a solution of nitrate 
of soda, one ounoe to the gallon, sprinkling the 
foliage well with pure water immediately after* 
wards to prevent scalding. A mulch of Cocoa* 
nut-fibre or spent Hops would also assist them 
greatly.—B. C. R. 

4110.—PansOUttingS' dec.— 1 The right 
time to take cutting's of Pansies is towards the 
end of August and during the early part of Sep¬ 
tember. Choose wiry young shoots from the 
base of the plants that have not flowered, insert 
them in light, sandy soil, and keep moist and 
shaded till rooted. Tulips may be transplanted 
at any time after the foliage has completely died 
away; September is probably the best month. 
—B. C. R. 

4103. — Layering Carnations. — Sur¬ 
round the plants with gritty soil; road-grit and 
leaf-mould, with a little loam, will do. Remove 
any leaves which may be in the way at the 
bottom of the shoot, and make a cut with a 
sharp knife upwards through a joint, and about 
half-way through the stem. Peg down firmly 
in the gritty sou, and cover the stem about half 
and inen or so in depth. Keep the soil moist by 
watering when necessary.— E. H. 

4160.—A dusty garden.—I thank you 
for the information you send with regard to the 
behaviour of the plants in your garden, as I am 
just now interested in this question, and I find 
your experience with some of the flowers is 
similar to my own. I may add to my previous 
list the Marguerites as being very satis¬ 
factory for such a garden, especially the variety 
Feu d r Or. This is a strong-growing kind, with 
light-yellow flowers, that has been in bloom for 
a month past, and will continue so until frost 
cuts it down. The leaves being narrow, the dust 
does not lodge on them very much.—J. C. C. 

4124.— Dandelions on a lawn.— These 
can be got rid of in time by keeping the heads 
cut off. It is perfectly true that a beheaded 
root will break out again, but if the process is 
repeated two or three times the root dies. The 
beheading, of course, must be done promptly. 
It will not do to give time for the plants to 
gather strength after each decapitation. Lawn 
sand, sulphuric add, and otner destructive 
suhstanoes may be used to expedite the work, 
but the beheading alone will do it.—E. H. 

4115.— Spirsea japoniea roots.— When 
the growth of the plants gets too weak to flower 
well, divide in spring, ana plant out in a moist 
situation, or where water can be given when 
dry, and let them remain two years to get strong | 
They may then be potted up and foroed again J 
and will generally give satisfaction. But when 
the roots are divided after flowering, especially 
if they have been foreed, they are not strong 
enough to flower well the next season. I 
have divided strong roots in the autumn, but 
if the roots are muon cut about in doing so it is 
better not to force them. I should say either 
divide in spring, or let them remain two years, 
or else plant out without dividing ; repot in a 
pot a size larger.—E. H. 

— Ym, divide the roots alter flowering, and before 
planting them oat. 11 they are allowed to remain un¬ 
disturbed for two yean quite email pieces will make good 
dumps in this time.—B. 0. R. 

Flowers for dusty gardens.— In 

Gardening, July 8th, p. 255, a note appears 
from “J. C. C.” upon this subject, and he 
mentions a few things, bedders, that he knows 
succeed well under such ciroumstanoes. Two 
good plants that are not harmed by dust are the 
Iris in variety and the Fuohsia. I have seen 
large masses of the German Iris succeed perfectly 
well in hot, dusty gardens, and this group is so 
extensive that varieties that offer great range in 
colour may be obtained. The best u the common 
blue, avoiding all flowers with shade of delioate 
colour. The Fuohsia will live well in most spots, 
and as with the Iris, dust is quickly removed 
from the smooth surface of the leaf. There 
would be fewer disappointments if only those 
things known to succeed well, where the position 
is trying for most plants, were selected.—V. C. 

4122.— Bog soil. —Very good Potatoes are 
grown in the Fen districts, especially in dry 
seasons. Other vegetables also, such as Aspara¬ 
gus, Celery, Greens, and roots are grown in 
considerable perfection, in large quantities for 
the supply of the Midland and Northern 
markets; In some districts now, notably in 
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what was formerly Whittlesea, there it is quite 
possible to dig through the bog and bring up 
olay from below to improve the top soil, ana 
ala^rfag is now common in winter and spring.— 

TREWS AND SHRUBS* 

The Variegated Maple.— One of the 
most largely planted trees in towns is the Varie¬ 
gated Maple (Acer Negundo variegatum, as it is 
botanioally called), and the result is not happy. 
The tree has very boldly variegated leafage,, and 
rendered so conspicuous that the presence of it 
results in a monotonous effect. Trees of this 
oharaoter should be planted with the utmost 
caution, otherwise there is no variety. I do not 
wish to condemn it—far from it; but must say 
that when seen in almost every garden in some 
suburbs it gets wearisome. A few of it quickly 
add to the beauty of thoroughfares, making a 
distinct change from the usual run of things. 
When planted against Copper Beech, or some 
dark-leaved shrub of similar tone, the effeot is 
rich and attractive.—V. C. 

A new Shrub. —A charming shrub is the 
sport from Spiraea Bumalda, named Knaphill 
Crimson, which produces a profusion of crimson 
flowers, and is very constant. It occurred in 
the Knaphill nursery of Mr. Waterer, and it js 
a shrub that should be made note of. The 
habit of growth is dwarf, like the parent, the 
plant growing about 2 feet in height. It likes a 
rather warm position, the soil fairly light and 
well drained, and being dwarf and spreading 
may be planted in a group. These dwarf 
Spirseas are often written of as tender, but this 
is not the case, except in the coldest spots.— 
V. C. 

4111.—Pruning flowering shrubs.— 
As both Myrtles and the large White Jasmine 
flower on shoots of the current year’s growth, 
any pruning required is best done during the 
autumn, or before the first week in March. 
Myrtle communis, the most generally known 
and the most useful variety, does not require 
much pruning as a rule, with the exception of 
the removal of unsightly branches that have 
grown beyond a prescribed area. The Jasmine 
needs rather severe treatment in this reapeot. 
When the allotted wall space is covered, the 
shoots made annually should be out back to 
within an eye or two of the base at the time 
named.—8. P. 

-If Myrtles or Jasmines require muoh pruning it 

should be done in spring when the plants are trained ;out 
long shoots may be taken out of Jaemineeany time during 
summer. Myrtles will hardly require muoh pruning 
beyond a little regulation of the growth in spring.—E. H. 

4169.— Lilacs. —There is no difference in the 
behaviour of the different sorts of Lilao for such 
a case as yours. What you have to contend 
against is the elevated position of the garden 
and the rough wind that sweeps over it. What¬ 
ever you plant should be put in not later than 
the middle of October, ana instead of selecting 
plants with spreading branches 3 feet or more 
in height, select those that have a short, sturdy 
growtn not more than 2 feet high. Even these 
should be rejected if they have not got a mass 
of young roots. Without the latter to steady 
them in the ground they are sure to die. As 
soon as you put in a tree or shrub weight the 
roots with large stones, covering all the surface 
in a oirole 2 feet over. You will be surprised 
how muoh this will steady them against the 
wind. I know something of the difficulty you 
have to contend with, ana my advice is that you 
put in only thoroughly.prepared plants, even if 
you do not have so many of them.—J. C. 0. 

- I have always found the Persian Lilao if anything 

more robust, and oertalnly more floriferous, than the 
ordinary kinds, though the growth ie not bo strong. I fear 
the soil doee not suit the plants. Try putting some 
manure below the roots, and a muloh on top.— B. C. R. 

4104 .—OlipplnM a Bay hedge.— Cut the Bay hedge 
now bo ae to get a little growth] on it again before winter. 
I Clink 1 should rather prune a Bay hedge with a knife, 
the shears make euoh a hash with large leaved shrube. 
Box edgings also may be out now, selecting a dull, damp 
day, if possible.—E. H. 

4129.— Ivy OH a wall. —In suspect the soil 
in which the Ivy is planted is poor, hence the 
reason of its slow progress. At the beginning of 
next October take up the roots carefully and 
well trench the soil, 2 feet deep and about as 
much wide. Add partly decayed manure freely. 
If the soil is clay, or otherwise not genial to the 
roots, add road-grit, decayed vegetable refuse, or 
old potHuf-soil freely. Plant tne Ivy carefully, 


not burying the roots too deep, covering them 
with some of the best of the compost ana muloh 
the surface with manure, 2 inches thick, after¬ 
wards ; this will preserve the roots from frost 
during the winter and keep them moist during 
the summer. Ivy is partial to moisture both at 
the roots and overhead when growing freely, 
therefore too muoh water cannot well be given 
when the drainage is satisfactory. Secure the 
leading shoots to the wall to enoourage them to 
cling of their own aooord.—S. P. 

4087.— Striking cuttings of shrubs. 
—The amount of success to be met with 
in this matter depends mainly upon the conveni¬ 
ence you have and the amount of time you can 
devote to the work. If you have a cold frame 
available, or a few hand-lights, you will have 
less difficulty in doing what you want. As a 
matter of fact, you wul not succeed in striking 
the young growth of Deutzias without giving 
the cuttings some protection. Fairly hard 
shoots of this season's growth of such subjects 
as Escallonias, variegated Holly, Roses, Honey¬ 
suckles, Passion-flower, and Jasmines will strike 
in a cold frame, if the cuttings are dibbled in a 
bed of sandy soil about the end of this month. 
Cuttings of the Common Laurel, Aucuba, Box, 
Laurustinus, and Portugal Laurels will root 
freely if they are planted on a sheltered border 
early in October. To propagate such subjects 
as Thujas, Cupressus, and Euonymus, you 
must have some kind of glass protection, and 
you must have sufficient patience for the cut¬ 
ties to^jeb well rooted before you move them. 

beanothus Gloire de Versailles.— 
Apart from the original speoies and varieties 
thereof, there are now a great many garden 
forms of Ceanothus, between several of whom, 
however, the differenoe is very slight. The 
variety Gloire de Versailles is of Continental 
origin, and has been grown for many years, but 
as far as my experience extends it is still of the 
very best and hardiest, which last is of great 
importance, for in many districts the Ceanothuses 
suffer greatly during the winter if they are not 
protected by a wall or something in that wav. 
If not cut too severely they, however, quickly 
recover, and as summer advances many of them 
will be laden with their plume-like clusters of 
pale-blue blossoms. In planting the Ceanothus 
as shrubs in the open ground, a sheltered spot 
should as far as possible be chosen, for the cold 
cutting winds of early spring often injure them 
as much as severe frosts in the winter. A free 
light soil suits them well.—H. 

PENTSTEMONS. 

It is very disappointing when having raised a 
quantity of young plants of Pentatemons from 
seed early in the spring, planted them out and 
had a fine bloom from them in the autumn, to 
find the winter, either because so wet or so 
severely cold, has either destroyed the plants 
absolutely, or has so maimed them that they are 
almost useless henceforth. Those who have a 
greenhouse or a frame may get over the 
disappointment somewhat if plenty of cuttings 
have been taken off during September and put 
into pots, stood on a shelf or in some moderately 
shaded part of the frame, and there nicely 
rooted. Such young plants potted up singly in 
the spring and later planted outdoors make 
capital substitutes lor the old plants which the 
frosts have destroyed. When, however, the 
old plants do survive the winter unharmed, 
then the many strong shoots sent up from the 
stems of the plants produce such clusters of 
bloom as to excel materially anything that can 
be obtained from young seedlings or cutting- 
made plants. But it is not difficult to have, 
apart from the cutting-made reserve, a quantity 
of young plants to stand the winter if a Bowing 
of seed be made within the next few weeks. 
Pentstemon seed does not germinate very 
rapidly and plant growth is rather slow, so that 
if seed be sown at the end of July or early in 
August, it is not probable that the seedling 
plants will be, by the end of November, at all 
too large to keep, as they are in a frame or 
under a hand-light for the winter. The best 
course would be to dibble them out from the 
seed-bed or pans into a frame thickly or else 
under hand-lights. When once rooted very little 
protection will suffice to keep them safe through 
hard weather. * la the spring these plants, 
lifted carefully with small dusters of coots 
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attached and as carefully planted out, will soon 
develop into strong blooming ones and make a 
fine display all through the early summer, a 
spring sowing coming on to make a succession. 
Practically, Pentetemons should always be 
treated as 

Biennials, but consideration has to be given 
to the fact that they are not always so hardy as 
true biennials should be. The Antirrhinum is 
pretty much in the same boat as is the 
Pentatemon, for both are somewhat soft-wooded 
and are apt to die wholesale under the effects of 
severe weather. Snapdragons are so prolific of 
seed, that they may be easily raised at almost 
any time, and although with these, as with 
Pentetemons, no plants produce such a fine 
display of bloom as do strong ones that have 
been safely wintered outdoors, yet dead ones 
may readily be replaced by seedlings raised by 
an autumn sowing. As to the raising of 
Pentetemons from seed, it is best always to 
obtain a really good stock. There is such a 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SMALLER-FLOWERED EUCHARIS 
(E. CANDIDA). 

Tub more we see of this beautiful bulbous plant 
the more we are convinced of its great value, 
particularly for affording an abundant and con¬ 
tinuous supply of out flowers during winter. It 
is not second even in beauty to its popular con¬ 
gener, E. amazonica, and, being smaller, it is 
even more desirable, especially for association 
with other cut flowers. The blossoms are about 
a third smaller than those of the Amazon Lily, 
but are of the same waxy texture and Bnowy 
whiteness, save the cup, which is tinged with a 

S reenish yellow. It is a vigorous grower, and 
evelops leaves as large or even larger than 
E. amazonica, and continues to produce flower- 
spikes throughout the winter if grown in a 
moist, warm plant-house. It may be success¬ 
fully grown in a good, turfy loam, enriched by 


to prevent the soil running among the faggots. 
Over the straw slayer of last year's leaves is 
placed, into this the roots of the Violets find 
their way, they being especially partial to 
decayed leaves. The soil I use is xnainlv 
composed of roadside refuse, with which is 
I mixed a quantity of grit that assists in keeping 
I the whole porous. To this I liberally add 
{ decayed leaves with the addition of a small 
quantity of horse manure partly decayed. This 
compost is about 0 inches thick. If the soil in 
the garden is naturally inclined to be sandy add 
the horse-manure and decayed leaves to it 
simply. The plants are then lifted with a good 
ball of soil and roots attached, and planted in 
the frame; the soil is pressed firmly about 
the roots. When the plants are placed in 
the frame the leaves are quite at the 
top of the sides of the frame. In a short 
time the soil settles down, so that by the time 
the lights are placed on the plants are within 
2 inches of the glass. They should receive a 



Flowers of Eucharis Candida. 


wide distinction now between good and 
indifferent strains, that only those familiar with 
the former can understand how great is the 
advance made in the flowers. Once a good 
strain is secured, it is easy to retain and 
even to improve it. Something, perhaps 
much, has been done in the direction 
of improvement by cross-breeding, but very 
much also has come from selection, and it is 
open to any amateur grower of Pentetemons to 
select the very best flowers, mark them each 
year, and save seed from these alone. In that 
way it will be found easy to greatly improve 
any stock. Any new grower of Pentetemons, 
however, will do wisely to make as good a 
start as possible with a good strain, as it is 
sheer waste of time to go over the ground whioh 
others have long since traversed, when the 
results of their labours may be had in seed form 
at a trifling cost. Very much improvement has 
also been effected in the habit of growth of the 
Pentatemon, but yet there is still room for 
further progress in that direction. A. 
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a little well deoayed manure. When seen in the 
form of huge specimens in 14-inoh pots bearing 
a quantity of flower-spikes, often as many as 
ten and a dozen blooms on each, this plant forms 
a really lovely sight. 


4148. — Double Violets for winter 
flowering. —As the plants are now a good 
size remove any runners that form between now 
and September, and keep the plants clear of 
weeds, which prevents the maturation of the 
crowns by excluding from them light and air. 
The beat winter quarters for the frame is a sunny 
position sheltered from north and east winds. 
Plaoe the frame on two bricks at each corner to 
raise it above the soil, whioh is a preventive 
against the rotting of the frame. At the bottom 
of the frame I place a layer of faggots or old 
Pea-stakes for a twofold object—viz., raising 
the plants near to the glass and permitting of 
thorough drainage, as I find the development of 
the blooms is retarded if the roots are waterlogged. 
On the wood a thin layer of stable litter is placed 


good soaking of water, which settles the soil 
about them. I omitted to say that in planting 
into the frame the leaves of one plant should 
be so near to its neighbour as just to stand 
clear—that provides sufficient space for each 
plant. Do not place the lights over the plants 
until there is danger of frost or continuous rains; 
even then tilt them at the back to admit air to 
the plants. The roots make progress, but not 
the leaves, which is what is required ; if many 
new leaves are made before the April following 
the orop of flowers is a thin one. Although a 
few degrees of frost will not injure the Violets 
when the lights are on, it is not wise to have the 
leaves touched by it. Abundanoe of air should 
be given at all times when the thermometer 
out-of-doors stands above 35 dogs. Anything 
approaching the plants is detrimental to their 
welfare. Am to watering, this depends so muoh 
upon the kind of soil the plants are growing in. 
In my case I do not find it necessary to water 
until February after the thorough soaking the 
plants receive when first put into the frame. 
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The state of the soil is the best guide; if it dries 
quickly by all means well soak it, and be sure 
this is done in the morning, so that the leaves 
will be thoroughly dry before closing the frame 
at night. The frame will need protecting from 
frost in some wav ; freshly-gathered leaves or 
manure answers the purpose for the sides. The 
glass can be protected by mats, straw, hurdles, 
or some other means.—S. P. 


hurried, but will have their own way. Such 
bulbs as Daffodils, Hyaoinths, and Tulips can, 
however, be successfully grown in the frames, 
and then removed to the greenhouse or window. 
Gold frames are also useful for wintering choice 
Pansies and Carnations. You had better not 
risk your Echeverias and Calceolarias in Celery 
trenches as you suggest, or a hard winter may 
come and kill the lot.—J. C. C. 


4154 —Oleander not flowering. — A 
short time ago 1 went to visit a friend, and 
noticed a magnificent Oleander in his house in 
full bloom. I remarked upon its beauty, and 
lamented that in spite of following the instructions 
of practical gardeners strictly, I had never suc¬ 
ceeded in getting beyond buds. My friend 
replied, "I know; it was just the same with 
me for several years, and I was in despair, until 
I was informed that the plant ought always to 
stand in water. I tried the receipt, and now I 
never fail to bloom it.” I am now trying this 
plan myself, and hope it may turn out as well 
in my case. It is all very well for professional 
gardeners, who are always at hand, or have men 
to look after things when they are not, to re¬ 
commend that such and such a plant shall be 
kept plentifully supplied with water; but the 
amateur who has only his mornings before break¬ 
fast, and his evenings after tea or dinner, to look 
after his stock, may easily overlook individual 
plants with fatal results as regards bloom.— 
A. G. Butler. 

4141.— Heating a greenhouse.— You 
do not state the height of the structure, which 
is an important factor, nor yet whether it is a 
lean-to or span-roof. But in either case 40 feet 
of 4-inoh piping would not be enough to ensure 
a temperature of 50 degs. in severe weather, and 
I should strongly advise the addition of another 
20 feet, which the coil, if properly set, would 
work quite easily.—B. C. R. 

4105 — Treatment of Hakea.— These are 
New Holland plants, and require greenhouse 
treatment. The soil should do composed of 
a mixture of about equal parts fibry loam, peat, 
and sufficient sharp silver sand to make it mode¬ 
rately porous. As with all plants of this char¬ 
acter, it is most important to have plenty of 
drainage, otherwise they suffer severely from a 
waterlogged condition of the soil. Too much 
water indicts serious injury, few plants suffer¬ 
ing more from this oause than such things. 
There is a host of kinds, and many have been 
introduced a long time into English gardens. 
H. acicularis was introduced in 1790, also H. 
dactyloides, whilst others were sent over quite 
early in the present century.—C. T. 

4164. — Treatment of a Passion¬ 
flower. —Either the soil is too rich, the growth 
is too crowded, or the plant is of a bad sort, and 
will never bloom well. Numbers of this 
Passion-flower are raised from seed, and seed¬ 
lings, as is well known, vary considerably in 
flonferousness, &c I incline to the latter 
theory, as the plants in your neighbours’ 
gardens do so well, and, if it is so, the sooner 
the plant iB pulled out and a better one planted 
the better. —-B. C. R. 

4171.— Double Begonias.— Many of these 
Begonias, and the doubles especially, have a 
way of dropping their buds in a very aggravat¬ 
ing manner. With some (seedling plants par¬ 
ticularly) the fault is inherent, but beyond this 
it chieflv depends on a vigorous root-action. 
The doubles prefer a rather more firm and sub¬ 
stantial compost than the singles—too much 
leaf-mould is not good—and it should also be 
compressed somewhat more firmly together. 
Water must be given with care, and only when 
the soil becomes Blightly dry, then affording a 
thorough supply. Do you use any stimulants ? 
A very little soot dissolved in the water is 
excellent, and also a sprinkling of the silicate 
manure now and then will be found very 
beneficial.—B. C. R. 

4173.— Uses Of a frame. —If you have a 
sufficient number of plants you may fill either 
of the frames with Violets in September, but, 
of course, the plants will have to be prepared 
to be satisfactory. The large frame may be 
sown with Early Horn Carrot-seed early next 
month (August), and the lights put on about 
the middle of October. You would be able to 
draw a good supply of young roots from so large 
a spaoe through the greater part of the winter. 
You will gain nothing by trying to get the Snow¬ 
drops earlier; they will not submit of being 
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4145.— Blue Hydrangeas. — To every 
bushel of ordinary compost (and this should not 
be too rich), add £ lb. sulphate of iron, pounded 
rather fine. Thoroughly well mix the compost, 
and press the soil about the roots firmly. 
Hydrangeas do not require much pot-room, as 
they flower more freely when the roots are some¬ 
what confined. When new growth is per¬ 
ceptible in the spring, supply the plants with 
alum water, dissolving half an ounoe in 1 gallon 
of clear water, and supplying it alternately 
with clean water or an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure.—S. P. 

-Plant in peat, and I think you will get the de¬ 
sired result. I have not tried the experiment myself, as I 
have been satisfied with the pink variety.—A. O. Butlbr. 

4135.— Balsams, Petunias, and Be- 

S ;onias. —You ask for information which it is 
iffioult to give, because so much depends on 
the vigour of the plants and the temperature 
prevailing. You ask, indeed, for information 
the correctness of which can only be obtained 
by practice and knowledge. You must under¬ 
stand, first, that double flowers take longer to 
develop than single ones. Seeing that it is 
better to leave off taking off the flowers a little 
too early than too late, you had better allow 
three weeks for the blossoms to expand on the 
plants you mention.—J. C. 0. 

4172.— Asparagus plumosus. —A cool 
greenhouse is not a suitable plaoe for these 
plants in the winter. No doubt they received a 
check then that they have not yet recovered. 
If they are rooted out in the fresh soil, a little 
soot in the water now and then will render the 
foliage of a healthy colour, and they might be 
watered two or three times with a weak solution 
of nitrate of soda (£ oz. to the gallon). Other¬ 
wise you must leave them alone A gentle 
bottom-heat might be of service.—B. C. R. 

4146.—Streptocarpus hybrids, Ac.— 
I find these plants do not form any seed in the 
early part of the summer, but do so later on. If 
you have plants in bloom now, and you place 
them in an airy place in the greenhouse they 
will probably give you a little seed ; but it will 
not be much, as the blossoms appear to want 
fertilising to produce seed freely. You must 
not dry off the plants as you would Begonias, 
although they want much less water in the 
winter than in summer. The plants are at 
their best the second or third year, after that 
they have an awkward way of dying off at the 
collar without any apparent reason.—J. C. C. 

| -Fertilise the blossoms while expanded, 

| using a small, soft camel-hair brush, and keep 
the plants in a moderately-dry atmosphere, with 
light shade from hot sun only. My plants re¬ 
tained a few green leaves during the whole of 
last winter, but then they were quite young 
seedlings, and I understand the old roots may 
be stored away like Begonias. I should, how¬ 
ever, keep them in a temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs., on a shelf or the like, giving only 
enough water to keep the soil barely moist, and 
then they can please themselves about going 
completely to rest or not.—B. C. R. 

413 L.— Boronla meg&stlgma.— No doubt thisplant 
could be easily raised from seed, but the difficulty, I imagine, 
would be to obtain this. Sow in extra well-drained pots 
or pans of very eandy peat, sifted fine on the surface, and 
with a little charred leaf-mould on the top, and keep moist 
and shaded in a warm greenhouse. April is the beet 
month.— B. O. B. 

-There is less trouble in raising seedlings, but the 

seedlings are not so aompaot in habib of growth, and do 
not flower so soon as plants raised from cuttings, but 
without proper conveniences, such as bell-glasses, &c., 
Boronias are difficult to strike. Sow seeds in spring.— 
E. H. 

4H6.-^Phormiam tenax — This flowers 
in greenhouses in this country, and possibly 
out-of-doors in the extreme southern counties, 
where it may be trusted in the open. It is not 
a thoroughly satisfactory plant out-of-doors, 
except in peculiarly favourable situations, and 
is safer in the greenhouse or conservatory, in 
which it makes a distinct feature—a change 
from the usual view of things. It may bs placed 
in the open during the summer months. The 


flowers are of a lemon colour, and the whole 
aspect of the plant is vigorous, the leaves of 
noble growth, strong, and pleasingly arched. 
If you have a large garden you may use it with 
advantage in the summer arrangements, such as 
in the centre of a large bed of subtropical sub¬ 
jects. The variegated form is very handsome, 
and a few large, or, for that matter, small 
species are very handsome. If your examples 
are in good health they will bloom in time, but it 
is for its foliage and fine habit that the New 
Zealand Flax is so largely grown.—0. T. 

4019.— Potting Oactl-— I should not pot thess until 
the autumn, and ao not turn them out-of-doors. The last 
of mv Cacti are now blooming (with one late flower) for the 
third time this year. I have a grand show of Owens. 1 
keep them in heat all through the year, but in the winter 
they rarely get more than 60 degs., and hardly any water. 
—A. G. Butlbr. 

4113. — Albo-carbon light and plants — I use 
this light in my oonservatory, and frequently have it full 
on all the evening in the winter months, but it never 
injured one of my plants in the least. 1 also have an albo- 
oarbon three-globed ohandelier in my drawing-room in 
whioh I have at least one Fern in a pot and a large Fern- 
oaee, the doora of which are usually open more or less; no 
evil effects have resulted.—A. G. Butler. 
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NOTES ON ROSES. 

The Rose Aphis. —This is a pest that affects 
those Roses growing on poor ground in particu¬ 
lar ; and as many amateurs are troubled with 
it, a few notes of remedies that have been found 
of valne may be made. It increases very 
quickly, and to arrest the pest at first is always 
the better way. Clean water will work won¬ 
ders, with good syringing when the pest is seen, 
before it has made much headway, ana will obviate 
the need of insecticides. I always think that 
those who have not many Roses, and gardens of 
limited size, valne a few brief remedies for the 
suppression of insect pests. Quassia-chips are 
valuable to keep down the Rose Aphis, and 
often used; but one of the best inaeotioides 
is composed of 1£ lb. of soft-soap, and Tobacco- 
juice from 4 oz. of Tobacco placed in hot water. 
This should be added to 25 gallons of water. 
An excellent preparation is one part of soft-soap 
to the eighth part of boiling water, then adding 
sufficient paraffin to make it of a moderate 
degree of strength ; but carefully avoid making 
it too strong, otherwise misohief will ensue. 
The soft-soap and Tobacco is the safer prepara¬ 
tion. 

The Rose season. —This is by no means an 
ideal season for Roses. The flowers at the ex¬ 
hibitions have been very poor, and some of the 
leading growers have been nnable to exhibit. 
It ia not often that this is the case, but perhaps 
there will be a fair autumn display. If so we 
shall be rewarded. The best varieties this year 
are those of the hybrid perpetual class, the 
dark-coloured kinds in particular, such as 
Xavier Olibo, Horace Vemet, and Louis Van 
Houtte. Gustave Pig&neau is one of the chief 
prize-winners, and although quite a new Rose, 
it is now largely cultivated. The flowers are of 
immense size—quite distinctive in this respect— 
and crimson in colour. Another conspicuous 
variety has been the now famous Ulrich Brunner, 

I which is grown largely, and is a good Rose either 
in the garden or for exhibition. Amongst the 
Tea-scented class Ernest Metz and Souv. d’Eliae 
Vardon have been of note. 

Two new Roses.— Readers of Gardening 
will be donbtless interested in two new Roses 
of Messrs. A. Dickson and Son, Newtownards, 
Co. Down, Ireland. One can only judge of them 
as shown, but they each received a gold medal 
at the recent exhibition of the National Rose 
Society at the Crystal Palace. One is named 
Marchioness of Londonderry, and is a large 
flower, ivory-white, fall, and very promising, 
also strong in growth. The great merit of these 
new RoseB from these raison is their very sweet 
fragrance. Mrs. Sharman Crawford is the name 
of the other; it is shining rose and silvery- 
white flower, very sweetly scented and distinct, 
whilst the habit of growth is robust. A gold 
medal was also given to Crimson Rambler, a 
beautiful new Polyantha Rose, the flowers deep- 
crimson in colour individually, and very showy. 
They are produced in large olusten, and the 
plant is very robust in growth. It is a variety 
quit© unique for colour and freedom. 

A bright China Rose. —A very charming 
class is that known as the China, and one of the 
Original from 
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Flowers of Chrysanthemum 

These all did well, though the blooms were very 
small. Blush China bloomed, but attained no 
size. The others, Fdlicite Perpetuee, Aimes 
Vibert, and Rcve d’Or have never shown any 
sign of bloom, though they made rampant 
growth. At the end of the first year half of the 

S lants which had failed to bloom were cut back 
ard, the other half being only moderately 
pruned ; there has been the same result. My 
other bush Roses on the Brier, and the three 
first-mentioned own-roots, have done well. I 
have also a very fine standard AimtSe Vibert, 
purchased jrom the same florist, being the only 
one among a hundred other standards which 
shows no sign of bloom. Is there any peculiarity 
about this Rose ? Now as to disbudding. Does 
disbudding produce large blooms ? I took two 
sUndard Baroness Rothschilds, one I disbudded 
to three buds, the other I let alone—result, six¬ 
teen blooms on one tree, three blooms on the 
other. There was no superiority in the three 
blooms upon the first tree as to size ; situation 
apd treatment the same for both. An amiable 
enthusiast told me that disbudding was 
uft^esp. It should be left to Rose-grub, which 
should on no account be interfered with. He 
insisted on trying hhK theory on oie . of 
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White Daisy,” (See page 292.) 

Rose Gloire de Dijon —No one can 
regret more than I do that I have worried the 
mind of the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole about the 
value of this Rose for growing under glass (see 
Gardening, July 15th, 1893, page 278), 

because I have many times sat at his feet with 
pleasure and profit when he has discoursed on 
Roses ; but in this instance I must really beg to 
differ. I grant that no other Rose flowers so 
freely or over so long a time as Gloire de Dijon, 
but that is not all that is wanted in a flower 
that occupies so much space. If it was so, how 
is it that twelve of MarCchal Niel is planted 
where only one of Glory can be found ? This 
fact proves that the majority of people regard 
Gloire de Dijon in the same light as I do—that 
there are better Roses for growing under glass. 
I admit, however, that when I penned the 
sentence referred to I may have had the com¬ 
mercial aspect of the question strongly impressed 
upon my mind.—J. C. C. [Erratum. —In the 
note by the Rev. 8. Reynolds Hole referred to, it 
should read “ Caunton,” not “ Taunton.”] 
4138.— Climbing Rosea.— If you had not 
requested a scented Rose it would be easy 
to answer your auestion. The best sweet-1 
smelling Rose as distinct from Gloire de Dijon 1 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Few plants are better adapted for the amateur 
grower who has a limited space at command, as 
they are, generally speaking, naturally dwarf 
and bushy in habit, and the shoots do not spread 
out so much as those of other varieties of Chrys¬ 
anthemums do, but are erect in growth, thus 
greatly economising space. They produce 
their elegant blossoms in clusters most profusely. 
As a class, single Chrysanthemums always 
deserve a good place in the schedules of our 
Chrysanthemum societies, and at least two 
classes might with advantage be reserved for 
them—one for flowers in trusses cut from the 
plants (say three trusses of each variety), and 
the other for specimen plants as naturally grown 
for decorative purposes. The cultural details 
requiring attention in the management of single 
Chrysanthemums are precisely the same as for 
those of other kinds grown in a natural manner. 
Some desirable well-proved kinds to grow 
are as follows, and the number given will be 
sufficient for even tho largest grower of them. 
Of course thero aro many new varieties of 
great excellence, description of which can be 
had in any grower’s catalogue. The first fifteen 
named in the list are the best suited for exhibi¬ 
tion. 1 place them in this order to prevent a 
repetition of names ; though all are suited for 
growth as bushes, yet the flowers of some are 
too small to be considered exhibition varieties ; 
Jane (syn., Snowflake) I must place at the head 
of the list for its lovely form of flower. The 
colour is white, the petals twisted in a graceful 
manner. It grows strongly, carries good foliage, 
and is altogether a gem. As a comparison to 
this I name Admiral Sir T. Symonds. The 
florets, which droop slightly, are of a bright 
orange-yellow; most effective in a cut state. 
Those mentioned below are also good kinds. 
M, A. le Moult (amaranth-crimson, very showy), 
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brightest of all is the variety named Mme. 
Laurette Messimey, which is remarkably free, 
and has very deep rose-coloured flowers, which 
make a pleasing display. All this section should 
if possible be grouped in distinct beds, where 
they are seen to full advantage. The common 
China is of note, known by its free display of 

S ink flowers, whilst others of note are Cramosi- 
uperieur (deep-crimson, the flowers full and pro¬ 
duced freely), Fabvier (brilliant-scarlet), son 
guinea (intense crimson), and Little Pet, which 
has small white flowers. These classes of 
Roses, the Chinas, Polyanthas, Bourbons, and 
other sections, are not made enough of in 
English gardens, but it is not for want of 
beauty. Both the Chinas and Polyanthas are 
amongst the gayest of flowers, and when there 
is sufficient space in gardens should be boldly 
grouped. V, C. 

OWN-ROOT ROSES. 

I wish to give you my experience with own-root 
Roses. I purchased six each of the following 
varieties from a highly respeotable dealer : Sir 
J. Paxton, Anna de Diesbach, and John Hopper. 


1 raj trees; the grub spared two buds only, 
which were no bigger than those on the other 
standards of the same variety which had not 
been disbudded. I wish to be informed on 
I another point. I have been to four different 
florists for the same standard Tea Rose ; in three 
cases I paid 3i. 6d., to which was added in 
one case a charge for packing, and in two cases 
I had to pay the carriage ; the fourth tree I 
paid 2s. for, and it was delivered free; this 
turns out the best of the four ; all four plants 
are equally well worked, and what I want to 
know is whether one is supposed to get a 
better strain for the 3s. 6d. than the 2s. ? 
All my own-root Roses were infested with 
green-fly, while the standards and the bushes 
worked on the Brier only had the usual amount. 
In addition to the own-root Roses mentioned I 
had four each of the following, also own-root: 
Red Gloire, J. Margottin, Madame I. Periere, 
and Souvenir d’Elise ; these never bloomed and 
gradually died off, while those varieties stand¬ 
ing next to them, worked on the Brier stock, 
flourished. I have done with own-root Roses. 

Hew. 


is Cheshont Hybrid. This bears large red 
flowers, and is a good climber. Then there is the 
Red Glory, but the flowers are not fragrant. 
William Allan Richardson (colour orange- 
yellow) is a good climber. Rove d’Or is also 
good, but I should say too much liko Gloire de 
Dijon to suit you.—J. C. C. 

4165 — Hardy climbing Roses.— It is 
to be regretted that the Tea Roses are not to be 
depended upon with you, as your wall is just 
the height to suit them. I am afraid the strong, 
growing cluster Roses will not suit your low 
wall, gome of the Chinese varieties will, how¬ 
ever, do admirably, including the common pink 
one and Fabvier (scarlet); Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison is also suitable. Besides these, you may 
have such Hybrid Perpetuals as General 
Jacqueminot, Magna Charts, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
and Baronne Prevost.—-J. C. C. 

4130.— Grafting Roses.— The beat time to 
graft Roses is in spring—February and March— 
and the best place for them when grafted is a 
close shaded house or hut where there is a 
plunging bed. Graft on the roots of the Common 
Brier and plunge in the bed till the graft 
starts into growth, then gradually harden and 
move to the greenhouse, and plant out in beds. 
Whip-grafting is the simplest and best method 
of grafting.—E. H. 

4149 — Boses in an unheated green¬ 
house. —In what part of London do you reside, 
for you should remember that Roses and smoke 
do not agree at all, and unless your garden is in 
quite an outer suburb it will be much wiser to 
give up the idea of Roses altogether and go in 
for Carnations or something that will be more 
likely to succeed. If, however, the atmosphere 
is moderately pure, Roses may be grown well in 
such a structure and without any heat. I should 
advise planting out, say, a Marechal Niel and a 
Climbing Niphetos at either end of the house, 
training the growth thinly over the roof, and 
then you could have a couple of dozen others 
either in flinch or 7-inch pots or planted out in 
a raised and well-drained border along the front 
of the house. Gloire de Dijon, Cdlin^ Forestier, 
Home re, Niphetos, Belle Lyonnaise, Isabella 
Sprunt, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Mme. Falcot 
(Teas), with La France, Mrs. J. Laing. Gen. 
Jacqueminot, Victor Verdier and Alfred Colomb 
(H. P.’s), are good sorts for a beginner to try, or 
for any purpose of this kind.—B. C. R. 
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Effioe (a curious mixture of chestnut and olaret, 
the florets very long), David Windsor (bright 
chestnut-red), Lady Churchill (brick-red), 
America (blush, large flower), Mn. Wills 
(white, suffused with pink), Helianthus (bronze- 
yellow), Pure Gold (as its name implies), 
Crushed Strawberry (as its name implies), 
Patience (amaranth, tipped with white), White 
Perfection (pure-white, of capital form), 
Oriflamme (reddish-brown), Mrs. Duke (pale- 
lilac), Mrs. Langtry (pale-pink). Lady Brook 
(bright-yellow, Buttercup form), Meteor (dark), 
Oscar Wilde (dull brick-red), Miss Gordon 
(light-pink, with long, drooping florets), White 
Daisy (figured on p. 291, a pure-white variety, 
with a yellow disc in the oentre), Miss Lulu 
Martin (small pink), Elsie Maud (white, free 
flowering), Miss Rose (dwarf in habit, pink). The 
last three named are late-flowering kinds. E. 


MILDEW ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Tile extended heat and drought has rendered 
the atmosphere so arid that it has been all in 
favour of the spread of this fungus. I find that 
the usual sulphur remedy is not nearly drastic 
enough in its influence to check the progress 
of this parasite, and it is therefore necessary to 
resort to other means. Mildew, as a rule, in 
the ordinary way attacks the upper surface of 
the leaves of Chrysanthemums, but under such 
favourable circumstances for its propagation 
the underneath parts of the leaves are in an 
equally bad plight. As this pest quickly 
spreads over the greater part of the foliage of 
one plant in a few days if not arrested, I would 
advise amateur cultivators to closely inspect 
their plants to see if they are at all affected, 
and if so I would advise them to lose no time in 
following the plan I am about to detail. Place 
2 lb. of sulphur and 2 lb. of lime, which has 
not been slaked, in 10 quarts of water, and boil 
for twenty minutes. For syringing the plants 
use 2 wineglassfuls of the mixture to 4 gallons 
if clean cold water. A “ Stott” syringe is the 
best instrument to apply the mixture with ; by 
the aid of the sprayer which this syringe is 
fitted with the liquid can be forced in any 
direction, thoroughly wetting every part of the 
plant. If a slight discoloration of the leaves 
follows from the sediment of the mixture it will 
not be injurious, and will wash off in time by 
the aid of rain and the syringe. E. M. 


4170 , — Treatment of Ohryaanthe- 

mn mil. —As you require blooms of the finest 
quality your method of treating the plants has 
been correct. Had you followed out your last- 
named suggestion, removing the bud only, you 
would have had three times the number of 
blooms, but inferior in quality. Very few 
varieties indeed are there that will come to per¬ 
fection when allowed to develop more than three 
buds on one plant. Certainly not of the large- 
flowered sorts, of which Mile. Marie Hoste or 
Etoile de Lyon are examples. Remove all side 
shoots that push from the nodes below where 
the breaks occurred, as some varieties have a 
tendency to make much growth in this manner, 
it cau only be at the expense of the main shoots, 
weakening them. The prompt removal of sur¬ 
plus shoots concentrates the energy of the plant 
into the selected branches.—E. M. 

-You have done quite right; if all tbe moots bad 

been left there would be nine flowers on eaob plant—far 
too many. No doubt it will be a very early season for 
Iheee pia*te, and if the buds are taken too aoon they will 
be useless.—B. C. R. 

4142 —Chrysanthemums for show.— 
I presume you mean—may you continue to stop 
the shoots until the end of July ? This is what 

our query suggests, although it does not say so. 

f I am correct in my surmise my advice is not 
to top them any more, but induce them to grow 
uninterruptedly, making breaks of their own 
accord. If not already done the branches 
should be got into position, as they bend so 
much easier now than two months hence. The 
bending of the shoots will not be so much ex¬ 
posed either, as the leaves will hide the bent 
parts so much better when the bending is done 
early.—E. M. 


4134 — Old mortar and garden solL— 
Old mortar broken np fine will do good in your 
garden, but it would do more good in a heavier 
boiL Do not, however, be afrifcid to use it, as 
my thing fresh is valuable in an old garden. Yon 
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may spread it on the surface over the roots of 
fruit-trees and Vines, and lightly fork it in. Yon 
will find early Potatoes oome out very clear and 
free from scab if the ground is liberally d re sse d 
with the old mortar.—J. 0. 0. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA 6CHOFIELDIANA. 

I have from “ Mr. C. Jamieson ” a magnificent 
flower of this Cattleya, asking for its name and 
its native oonntry ? And it is such a beauty that 
I feel constrained to say a few words respecting 
it. This plant first flowered in the garden of 
Mr. Law-Schofield, at Rawtenstall, near Man¬ 
chester, about ten or eleven years ago, and 
Reichenbeoh dedicated it to the flowerer; but 
since then it has been reduced to a variety of 
0. granulosa, about which I am somewhat 
doubtful. But, however, be that as it may, 
this is a very fine kind from a gardener’s and 
an amateur’s point of view, for it has a 
large flower, therefore it has this in its favour ; 
and its ooloura are both rioh and striking, so that 
it can compete favourably on all points, and it 
makes np a grand display just at the time when 
the Orchid flowers, as a rule, are about the short¬ 
est and dullest. Especially is this the case in the 
present year of grace, things being a mouth 
earlier, as a rule, than is usually the case. Mr. 
Schofield, I think, imported this plant in the 
first place himself, but from where it came, or 
who imported it, matters little. Soon more 
were brought to light, and now a batch of this 
Cattleya can be brought home, it appears, with as 
much oertainty as any othsr kind, so that I can¬ 
not think it can be even a variety; but we 
descend from generalities to specialities. Now, 
this kind, although so beautiful, requires some 
care to keep it well and in good health. I do 
not mean to infer that it wants more heat, or 
more drying, or more anything, than I have bo 
frequently told yon that Cattleyas do want, but 
these requirements must be strictly attended to. 
The plant will grow along with 0. Trianae, so 
that it cannot be said to require a great heat. 
It may be potted in about the same'sou with good 
drainage ; bat what is most important is to keep 
it just moist enough to prevent the bulbs from 
suffering from drought, for if this is allowed to 
oome on the plant requires a long time to pull 
round again, and at the same time overwatering 
must be as strenuously fought against; but 
everything must be done to make the slender 
stems as vigorous as possible, and to preserve its 
large leaves in perfect order. The flowers are 
produced mostly two on a scape, these each 
being 6 inches, sepals and petals nearly equal in 
side and colour, although the petals are some¬ 
what the broader. They are thick and fleshy in 
texture, having & ground colour of rich Indian- 
yellow, upon which are a profusion of streaks 
and spots of crimson-purple. Lip three-lobed, 
the side lobes erect, creamy - white; the 
middle lobe clawed, which, with the fimbriated 
reuiforme, is of a beautiful bright magenta- 
purple, and which is covered by papulae, and 
it also has a marginal border of white. No 
more beautiful and useful Cattleya can be 
grown, and I would urge all my readers 
that are Cattleya growers to take the advice 
of old “ Matt.” ana add it to their collection 
in the shortest possible time. 

Matt. Bramble. 


SC UTIO ARIAS. 

I have forgotten the name of the gentleman to 
whom I made a promise some few weeks ago 
respecting these plants, through his letter being 
mislaid. However, he is not forgotten. Very 
little is known of the few Orchids which con¬ 
stitute this genus, which were formerly known as 
Maxillarias, bnt some differences in the organs of 
the flowers caused Lindley to constitute a new 
genus for them under the name by which they are 
now known by Orchid growers, and whicn has 
been derived from their leaves—thus scutica, a 
whip, from the resemblance of them to a whip. 
They are plants which require to be grown on a 
block of wood, and to be nrmly fixed there with 
some stout oopper wire, and the plants shonld be 
firmly packed with Sphagnum Moss, which 
whenever seen to be decaying should be re¬ 
moved* #ud fresh Moss given. This may be 
easily done without injury to the roots. They 


like the very hottest place which can be given 
them, with full exposure to the son, excepting 
when they are in bloom, and then a little shade 
will serve to prolong the flowers in their beauty. 
They are not new plants, for 8. Steeli was intro¬ 
duced from Demerara nearly sixty years ago, 
and it was again found in that country in 1844, 
whilst the other kind was imported from Brasil, 
flowered in the great exhibition year of 1851, 
and although we only reoognise the two species, 
I have little doubt but there are more kinds to 
be found, bat from some cause or other Orchid 
growers have discarded these plants from their 
collections, bat, as before stated, both of the 
known kinds require the very hottest place in 
the East Indian house, with a good moist 
atmosphere in the snmmer season, and at no 
time in the year shonld they be subjected to the 
drying system, for naturally they grow on the 
trees that overhang rivers. 

S. Steeli (the kind sent) is frequently called 
the Shoe-lace Orchid. Its rounded leaves are 
frequently 3 feet to 4 feet long, tapering to a 
point. They are pendulous, and, therefore, it 
will not grow in any other position bnt hanging 
from a block of wood. The flowers are large and 
beautiful, frequently each 3 inches across, but 
standing upon short peduncles near the base of 
the leaves. They have a light-yellow ground 
colonr, freely spotted reddish brown; the lip is 
of a darker yellow, streaked and spotted in the 
same manner as the sepals and petals. These 
are produced either singly or in pairs, and more 
rarely three are produced upon the same stem, 
and they are very fragrant. Now, have I not 
said enough to induoe my readers to grow this 
plant ? 

S. Hadweni is a different plant, but of the 
same habit. Its leaves, however, are seldom 
more than a foot long, but sometimes they reach 
18 inches. The flowers are more erect than the 
previously named kind, the colours much the 
same as Steeli, but less bright and showy. 
The lip is culonllate, white or pale-yellow, 
spotted with flesh colour. It is a very beautiful 
plant, and, as well as Steeli, should be grown by 
all having the convenience. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUMS CRY8TALLINUM AND 
BENSONIiE. 

Flowers of the first species come from ‘‘ J. 
Austin,” asking to know something about it ? 
This plant was introduoed by the Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea, and it was first flowered by them 
abouttwenty-five years sgo. I suppose it is one of 
Mr. Parish’s discoveries, or, perhaps, it was one 
of the finds of Colonel Benson ; at any rate, it 
comes from the mountains in Burmah, which is 
the great country for beautiful Deod robes. I 
recently obtained a flower from a celebrated col¬ 
lection, so that I have no hesitation in naming 
it, which otherwise I mightliave had some hesi¬ 
tation in doing, for it has become rare in English 
collections. “ J. A.” tells me he has two plants 
that grew out of a lot of D. Bensonise, which is 
not doing well with him ; but this kind, of which 
he sends me two flowers, glows kindly and well. 
This shows that there is no reason why the D. 
Bensonias should not also do kindly ; hut per¬ 
haps you have starved it from want of water 
during the winter season. I have found that 
this plant thrives best in very small pots, and 
these should be well drained and the roots 
lightly covered with Sphagnum Moss, and also I 
have found it to dislike being disturbed ; there¬ 
fore, I generally leave them in the same pots for 
years, merely giving them a little fresh Moss 
each spring; but, then, I grow these plants cool 
in the winter, and just moist enough to keep 
the bulbs in a nice, plnmp condition. The ther¬ 
mometer may mn down to 55 degs. at night with¬ 
out doing them any harm. Most of my friends 
and neighbours winter this species in 10 degr. 
more heat and keep it thoroughly dry, so that the 
bulbs wither, and each year as it comes round 
the plants get smaller, until they give up the 
ghost and depart; and I expect this has been 
the cause why D. crystallinum has become 
so rare. It should be grown in small hanging- 
baskets, for when it grows well the stem-like 
bulbs attain a length of about 18 inches, and 
thus become pendulous. Let tbe pans or baskets 
be well drained, and do not cover the roots with 
too great an amount of soil. Daring the sum¬ 
mer months let the plant have an abundance of 
• Original from ■ • 
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water, both to its roots and overhead, from the 
•yringe ; and if the plants be well potted, the 
drainage will not allow these plants to suffer 
from overwatering ; and in the winter rest them 
oool, keeping them just fairly moist. This is a 
very pretty species. In the flower now before 
me, whioh is over 2 inches aorois, the sepals and 
petals are waxy-white, the petals being broadest 
and tipped with purple ; the lip is yellow at the 
base, in front of which comes a zone of white, 
tipped with purple, and if you take a good, 
powerful glass you will see the point which its 
name is derived from, for the anther-case is 
furnished with numerous crystalline points. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM SPHEGIFERUM. 

A portion of a scape of this species comes to me 
from “ E Kavanagh ” for a name, Ac. Well, 
this plant is one of a natural group of Orchids 
known as belonging to the section pulvinatum. 
It is a plant with a stout, oval pseudo bulb, 
with somewhat sharp edges, bearing a single 
pale-green leathery leaf, which, when mature, 
measures some 9 inches long. It makes a long 
branching spike of bloom, which oftentimes 
climbs to 4 feet in length, bearing many flowers. 
It differs from pulvinatum in the long claw to 
its lip, whilst the bright orange blossoms readily 
distinguish it from the group to which it belnrgs. 


remained scarce for some time ; but it may have 
been mixed with 0. divaricatum and 0. pulvina- 
tium, and thus the right name of the plant only 
was lost or hidden. ; but the flowers that came to 
me from “ C. Kavanagh ” are of the true plant, 
having the tips of the sepals and petals rich 
orange-yellow, their bases being stained with 
reddish-orange ; the lip is somewhat fiddle- 
shaped, three-lobed, side lobes spreading denti¬ 
culate at the edges, the front lobe with a long 
claw, the blade lobed in front, and with the edge 
plain, the whole being of a light-orange with a 
papillose crest. This is the plant whioh I think I 
am quite right in saying is the true sphegiferum 
of Lindley, and I hope my friend will use his 
care to keep it, and to keep it well distinguished 
by a label, which I sun sorry to say I have not 
found to be largely used in his part of the king¬ 
dom. It will grow very well with other stove- 
plants, requiring only a little extra care to keep 
the plant just nicely moist, and never letting the 
thermometer fall below 55 dags. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CARROTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Lani> that has been freshly manured is not 
suitable for Carrots. It causes the roots to fork 


Ora Readers' Illustrations : Carrot * 


Market Favourite.” Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. N. Blake, Bedford. 


Curiously enough, I have seen this plant under 
the names of 0. divaricatum, and also of 0. pul- 
vinatum and 0. sphegiferum, all in one collection, 
and when I had separated the last-named plant 
from its mixed and entangled state, and made 
the other names apply to their right plants, the 
owner of the Orchids, instead of thanking me for 
my trouble, simply had the impudence to tell 
me it was all very well for me to say such and 
such was the case, but he very much doubted 
if I knew anything about it, and he wished 
that he had not got me to pull them about; to 
whioh I replied that I could soon put matters 
straight, which I did by taking my names ont 
of the pots, wished him good-day, and have 
never since paid him a visit. This was about 
three years ago, and as the owner is a reader 
of Gardening, he may learn why I have never 
made a call since the time when he asked 
me to help him out of the muddle he 
bad got into with his plants. One likes 
to be treated with civility, and generally 
gttj it, too, for there is a sort of freemasonry 
amongst lovers of plants and natural history, 
whioh soon begets friendship ; but now and 
again one comes in contact with a man pretend¬ 
ing to love these things, and one finds out 
that is not really so. I have never until 
now been asked about this species since, 
or I should in all probability have recorded the 
circumstance. This plant was cultivated by 
the Messrs. Loddiges fifty years ago 
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and the Carrots to grow large aDd coarse. We 
always give our Carrot bed a good dressing of 


roots are in a manure-heap, is most likely the 
cause of the fruits being unsatisfactory, or it 
may be that they do not get enough. Cucum- 
bera are moisture-loving subjects when the 
drainage is perfect, and it is surprising what a 
quantity of water they will take when growing 
freely. Too heavy a crop is also the cause of 
failure. The plants are crippled, and must then 
■how the want of strength in some way. Some 
varieties are so free as to set the fruit in clusters 
of three and more at one joint. If the plants 
are allowed to continue doing this, little wonder 
need then be expressed if they exhibit signs of 
distress. Thin the fruit to one at a joint where 
they come in clusters. Want of warmth in a 
regular manner would cause the fruit to turn 
yellow, or there may be some objectionable 
matter in the soil, or too strong a dose of some 
powerful stimulant may have been given to 
them. From the foregoing reasons it will bo seen 
there are many things to acoount for the defects 
which the fruit exhibits. Water that is tepid 
ought always to be used. Cold water direct 
from tanks, underground wells, or from water- 
companies’ pipes should never be given to 
Cucnmbers before airing it, or warming it in 
Borne way. The regulation of the growth is an 
important detail in culture. The shoots ought 
never to become crowded so much that the leaves 
are rendered weak and unable to perform their 
natural functions. During summer, and when 
the weather is warm, a little air 
given to the plants by tilting the 
lights at the opposite end from 
which the wind is blowing, about 
eight o’clock, will be the right 
method to pursue, increasing it 
as the outside temperature ascends. 
A thermometer in the frame, and 
kept at about 70 dega., with air 
admitted, is a good guide.—S. P. 

4143.— Tomatoes not set¬ 
ting. — Hackwood Park is a 
better setter than Ham Green, 
and produces larger trusses; but 
then yon do not get the quality 
in the former that the latter pos¬ 
sesses. The weather has been 
very trying for Tomatoes of late, 
at least, where grown under gloss ; 
it has been absolutely necessary to 
ventilate as freely as possible, and 
what with the wind, the sun, and 
the extremely dry atmosphere, it 
has been almost impossible to keep 
the plants moist enough to enable 
them to set all their blooms. 
Buch, at least, has been my expe¬ 
rience, and I have sever known 
the fruit set so badly before under 
glass. Try syringing the plants 
twice or thrice daily.—B. C. R. 

A note on Potato disease. 
—Readers of Gardening who 
have not read particulars of the 
new remedy for Potato disease may be in¬ 
terested in this note. The present year, 


charred material from the rubbish-heap, mixed so far, has been most favourable to this crop, 


with refuse soil from the potting-sbed. This is 
applied after the ground has been deeply 
cultivated in winter to the depth of several 
inches, and some time when the surface is dry 
it is forked in. If maggot is dreaded, a good 
top-dressing of soot and lime is given at the 
same time. The middle of April is quite time 
enough to sow the seeds, and the drill system is 
the best because of the facilities thus afforded 
for surface stirring. Many of the principal 
seed firms now pass Carrot seeds through a 
machine, which effectually clears away their 
beard, and makes their distribution when sown 
regular and easy ; but where this is not done, 
rubbing the seeds between the hands with a 
little sand intermixed will effectually separate 
them. Draw the drills half an inch deep and 
15 inches apart. Firm the land well before 
sowing if ary. And Carrots should not be 
sown in wet weather; better wait till the 
surface is dry. The best kinds for the main 
crop are the half-long Carentan and James’ 
Intermediate. A Carrot largely grown for salo 
is the one here illustrated and known as 
Market Favourite ; it appears to be a very well 
selocted form of the Red Intermediate. H. 


4090 —Unhealthy Cucumbers. —Too 
much moisture at the roots, especially when the 


but, of course, one never knows if a long 
spell of rain will ensue, bringing with it a 
repetition of the Potato disease. Doubtless 
many readers of this journal have acres of 
Potatoes in their keeping, and it is therefore 
important for them to know that the Bouille 
Bordelais© is an excellent safeguard against 
the disease. The French were amongst the 
first to undertake experiments with this 
preparation on a large scale, these being under 
the direction of the great French chemist, 
Dr. Aimd Girard. Large seed firms in 
England made experiments, and I personally 
saw those of Messrs. J. Carter and Co., High 
Holborn, carried out. I was much struck with 
the efficacy of the treatment, and the experiment 
was made on a field of less than an acre. Ten 
long doable rows were planted on April 8th, 
last year, and the drills 3b inches apart. This 
permits of the sun’s rays penetrating the bed. 
Now the mixture used to dress the various plots 
was called Bouille Bordelaise, and made up of 
2*2 lb. of sulphate of copper, 2*2 lb. of unalakcd 
lime, and 100 gallons of water. This piece of 
ground was split up into four nortions, so that 
two could be dressed, and the others not touched 
at alL The preparation given above suffices for 
1 acre of Potatoes. It may be interesting to 
mention that the sulphate of copper used web of 
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98 £er cent. purity, and the Macclesfield patent 
sulphate of oopper. The first and third quarters 
wen dressed with the Bonilie Bordelaise on July 
11th and August 2nd, and the second and 
fourth left undressed. Both under and upper 
8 urfaoes of the leaf were thoroughly dressed 
with the preparation, and the results were 
most gratifying. In those plots left untouched 
the disease appeared early in September. In the 
d r e ss ed plots the weight of the tubers was 
58 owt., whilst in those undressed it was 
39 owt. 2 lb. ; whilst the unsound tubers in the 
dressed plots amounted only to 11 lb., in those 
undressed it came to 6 cwt. 3 qr. 11 lb. So 
far as sound tubers went, there were about 
2 tons per acre more than in the undressed 
portion. The two plots, it must be remembered, 
were less than half an acre, and the tubers were 
of better quality. This is a good proof of the 
great value of this preparation for the prevention 
of the Potato disease, and there is no great 
expense attending it. Those, therefore, in past 
years who have lost much of their Potato crop 
through the disease should make a note of the 
above particulars.—V. 0. 


4132.—Treatment of Seakale.—If the 
crowns were all out over in the usual way 
nothing more is needed beyond thinning out a 
weaklv one here and there where crowded, to 
give those remaining sufficient space to develop 
fully and keep the beds free from weeds, so that 
the Seakale leaves are not hidden from the light 
nor the soil impoverished by the weeds. If the 
h|ads were not cut, flower-stems will have been 
crij&de, these preventing the crowns developing in 
a satisfactory manner. However, it is now too 
ltte to remedy this evil. The only thing to be 
dbhe is to cut off the seed-pods, which will 
rgfatve the plants of some strain attendant on 
tne production of the seed-pods.—S. P. 

-When oatting ceased in spring the old growth 

shOsld have been trimmed off dose to the ground, and the 
ypaqg shoots thinned to one or two to eaah crown. It is 
too late to do this now with any prospect of getting strong 
growth this season. —E. H. 

4126.—Tomatoes sporting.— This is a 
singular term to apply to what is a very common 
occurrence in the case of Tomato-flowers. The 
first flower formed on the earliest bunch is in¬ 
variably malformed, and should always be 
pinched out. These deformed blooms do not 
often appear in the succeeding trusses, and if 
they do the fruit is not so deeply grooved and 
ugly, as the first one would be if allowed to re¬ 
main. The second trouble you mention is as 
common as the first, about which you need not 
trouble further than to pinch off the growth 
as soon as you see it.—J. C. C. 

-— The central blossom in a cluster 1 b often abnorma 
iti size, and if permitted to remain will produce a rough, 
ugly fruit. These bices sms should be plnobed off. The 
Old Bed often produoes blooms of this oharaoter. It is 
not in common for leaves to form at the end of the truss 
of bloom. The leaves should be removed.—E. H. 


4156.— Tomato-leaves injured.— If the 

f lants show signs of pushing into growth again 
should let them alone, especially as there is 
some fruit on them, and this you say is 
uniojured. If the tops sure killed or crippled 
out them back to sound wood, and take up a 
Strong shoot from each plant. A couple of 
waterings with a solution of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, with an interval of a week 
between, will greatly help the plants to start 
into growth again. Do not exceed an ounce to 
the gallon, ana syringe with pure water directly 
afterwards, or the young growth will be scalded 


-It is a serious misfortune when the leaves of a plant 

are destroyed in the way Indicated, but if the plants are 
stroog and the etems uninjured they will soon break into 
growth again.—E. II. 


4153.— Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— 
I should fancy the cracking was, to some extent 
at least, caused by the dry weather, which has 
a tendency to harden the skins before the fruit 
has swelled to its full size. Perhaps the plants 
get rather too much water ; if they are planted 
out in beds a soaking twice or thrice a week 
would be quite sufficient.— B. C. B. 

„ r—The most likely cause of araokiag is too much 
water and not sufficient ventilation. A period of liberal 
treatment following dose upon a time of dryness at the 
root may cause oraoking.— E. H. 

4121.— Bnglishandforeign Tomatoes. 

-^-Tomatoes grown in the open air in a warm 
And sunny climate possess rather more substance 
and a somewhat fuller flavour th*n> those of the 
same kind produced under glass in this country; 
but then the foreign growers cultivate as a rule 
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very inferior varieties, though a good deal of 
improvement has taken place in this respect 
during the last two or three yean. It is this, 
in conjunction that the fruit has to be gathered 
while almost green and ripens in transit, that 
renders the foreign fruit so inferior to English. 
Most of the Tomatoes grown outside have also a 
very thick and tough skin, and on the whole it 
wonld be hard to beat a good English Tomato, 
grown under glass in a natural manner— i. e ., 
with plenty of fresh air and not too much feeding 
with artificial manures.—B. C. R. 

-Neither Tomatoes, nor any other kind of 

fruit from abroad are superior or even equal to 
English-grown produce when grown under glass 
bv first-rate culture, no matter where tested. 
Those wbo think differently have never tested 
first-rate fruit, such as is commonly prodnoed in 
English private gardens, where things are done 
well.—E. H. 

4150.— Mushroom-bed.— The manure was 
not in the right condition, or the bed was not 
spawned at the right moment, or the Mush¬ 
rooms would not have required eleven or twelve 
weeks to appear. Although the bed may be 
kept moist on the top, the fact of the Mush¬ 
rooms coming up brown and withered points to 
the faot of the beds being dry inside. Examine 
the manure in several places 6 inches deep, and 
if found to be dry well soak it with tepid water, 
and again cover the bed with litter to prevent 
evaporation of the moisture.—S. P. 

4108.— Herbs for winter.— July and 
August are the best months for drying Herbs, 
taking them when they have reached their 
fullest development; cut them when quite dry, 
tie in small bunches and hang up in an open 
shed where the air can circulate freely through 
the bunches. This is better than drying in the 
sun, as, drying gradually, they retain their fall 
flavour. When thoroughly dried they may be 
rubbed or broken np fine, and kept in wide¬ 
mouthed bottles till required for use. Cooks 
often dry Herbs spread out thinly on a shelf in 
the kitchen, and bottle when thoroughly dry.— 


4126.— Hard water. —Hard water cer¬ 
tainly checks the growth of ^plants, especially 
where these are growing under the protection 
of glass, and, therefore, under artificial aid, 
more particularly subjects that are growing in 
heat. Boft water is by far the best for any kind 
of vegetation. It is not possible to grow for 
more than a short time such plants as Azaleas, 
Heaths, or Camellias with the aid of hard water 
only. I have no experience of nitric acid ; but 
common washing soda, used at the rate of £ lb. 
to 36 gallons of water, previously,dissolving the 
soda in hot water, softens it if allowed to stand 
twenty-four hours, and also acts as a stimulant 
to the plants. Water is easily softened in this 
way by the aid of two ordinary petroleum-casks, 
first burning the inside of each to remove the 
taint of the oil. The sediment which sinks to 
the bottom ought not to be used, of course. 
Where a larger quantity is required Antioalcaire, 
commonly called milk of lime, gives the least 
trouble in preparation; 1 lb. will be sufficient 
for 250 gallons of water. All that is required is 
to dissolve the powder in the bulk of water by 
stirring it well, when the chalk will be precipi¬ 
tated to the bottom of the tank and the water 
rendered soft. Even if lime in excess be added 
to chalk-water, the water becomes turbid, and 
the carbonate of lime, formerly held in solution, 
is precipitated, rendering the whole soft. In 
this way ordinary quick-lime is valuable as a 
softening agent. Water that is hard is all the 
better if exposed as much as possible to the full 
blaze of the sun.—S. P. 

-Yes; this is very unsuitable for garden 

purposes, and if used frequently, for pot plants 
especially, will soon be found to stop their 
growth almost entirely. The best way to treat 
it is to expose it in oD?n shallow tanks to the 
aotion of the sun for a day or two at least, and, 
if possible, longer still. I should not like to use 
nitric add, but a little soda dissolved in the 
water predpitates a lot of the chalk, and the 
preparation known as “ Anticaloaire ” softens it 
still more effectually.—B. C. R. 

4107.—Removing ties and grafting-wax-— 
The ties may bs looeened when the grafts have started 
into growth. The oUy or wax will fall off when the wood 
begins to swell, but if not It maV be remdVed, as it Is not 
required after the grafts are well established.—E. H. 
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PERPETUAL!'LOWERING BEGONIAS 
FOR A BOOM. 

These Begonias, with fibrons-roots, are per¬ 
haps more suitable for room-culture than any 
other section of that valuable family of plants ; 
for they blossom almost continuously, both 
summer and winter, only requiring to be cut 
back into shape and repotted to throw out 
again a mass of lovely flowers, which stand well 
in a window, and are also valuable for cutting. 
The well known white variety, B. semperflorens, 
has now been greatly improved, and B. semper¬ 
florens (Duchess of Edinburgh), lately sent out 
by Sutton, has flowers of soft pink, twice the 
size of those of the original variety, borne 
in as great profnsion. B. s. (Snowflake), 
too, is an improvement on the old semper¬ 
florens, being extremely like the parent-plant, 
only with muoh larger blossoms ; but B. semper¬ 
florens atro-purporea is a splendid plant, the 
foliage being so very well marked with purple 
and bronze, which harmonise delightfnlly with 
its bright-red flowers. B. s. oarminata gigantea 
is remarkable for the enormous size of the racemes 
of bloom, which sometimes reach 1 foot across; 
and as the flowers are oarmine the effect is 
very handsome. B. s. John Heal, also 
bright-rose colour, has fine flowers, which last a 
long time on the plant, and do not easily drop, 
aB some Begonia-buds are apt to do. This is 
one of the best of the improved Perpetual 
Begonias, all of which have larger flowers than 
their progenitors. Plants procured now, having 
been struck from cuttings in early spring, 
should be placed in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, well 
drained, using a good compost of leaf-mouldand 
turfy-mould, with a little sand, and a sprinkling 
of soot. They can be grown on in a sunny 
window, as near the glass as possible, taming 
them round often, so as to prevent them from 
growing on one side more than the other. 
When the pots areifull of roots the plants may 
have a slight shift, when they should begin to 
bloom. I. L. R. 

CARNATIONS FOR A WINDOW. 
These favourite flowers, which often rank next 
to the Rose, the queen of flowers, in public 
estimation, are usually grown, at this time of 
year, in borders or beds. Bat there is no reason 
why those who have no garden, and yet wish 
for Carnations, should not grow them in pots, 
for they are easily managed in this way, and 
even bear transplanting from a border just as 
they are coming into bloom, without any injury 
if the operation be carefally performed, so that 
their thick ball of roots is left intact. Having 
arranged plenty of drainage and a little rich 
light compost in a pot which is suited to the 
size of the plant (it must not be too large), the 
Carnation, having been thoroughly watered the 
previous evening, can be raised with a small 
spade, and placed in the pot, filling in the 
interstices with the same oompost of 
loam, leaf-mould, soot in small quantities, and 
enongh sand to make the whole light. Room 
should be left at the top for a thorough enpply 
of water, and the plants should stand in a cool, 
shady place for a few days. It may then be 
placed in the window, where it will proceed to 
open its bads exactly as though it were in the 
border, filling the room with its delicate fra¬ 
grance. Cnttings of Carnations taken now will 
root strongly before the winter, and are easily 
grown without a garden or greenhouse. They 
should be inserted singly (after trimming off the 
lower leaves to the depth of 2 inches), each in 
a small pot, well drained, full of very sandy soil 
without any trace of manure. These pots, each 
containing a cutting, shonld stand in a cutting- 
box—i.e., a deal box 10 inches or 12 inches deep, 
such as can be bought at the grocer’s for a 
few penoe—on a layer of fine ashes, which must 
be constantly kept damp. Cover them with a 
few pieces of glass, and keep them in the 
shade out-of-doors (on the leads, or in a 
baok garden,) or in a oool room, keeping 
them close— i. e., without muoh air—for the first 
month, after which the glass oan be gradually 
removed, until the little plants are quite har¬ 
dened off. They may then in September receive 
a slight shift, giving them still small pots but a 
richer oompost, and they will then stand safely 
through the winter in the open air, their pots 
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being covered with fine ashes. In the case of 
heavy snow, however, it may be well to give 
them the shelter of a box turned over them, as 
though quite hardy, frozen snow often rots 
their stems and foliage, after crushing them by 
its weight. They can also be wintered in a room 
without a fire if more convenient; but they must 
have an ample supply of light and air daily, as 
coddling is the one thing they will not stand. 
Repotted in March, giving them good compost 
ana slightly larger pots, they will flower early if 
placed in a sunny window with plenty of air; 
and by means of keeping some of them entirely 
out-of-doors a succession of delicious blooms can 
be had throughout the summer. I. L. R. 


BEST TABLE PLANTS. 

Among the best of table plants are the old 
White Azalea indica and the variety called 
Fielder’s White, grown in the form of low, 
loose bushes, as shown in the annexed cut. 
They look exceedingly well placed in vases, 
either for general room or dinner-table deco¬ 
ration. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 
During the hottest summer months flowering 

C * nts are, as a rule, very transient in their 
uty, especially when employed for indoor 


corative plants, but they require a warm house 
when the tubers are started into growth in spring, 
and a stove temperature to keep the tubers safe 
during winter, but after they are started into 
growth in spring they may be gradually inured 
to a cool temperature, and when properly 
hardened off are wonderfully effective for decora¬ 
tions of any kind. CrotonB in great variety are 
amongst the most beautiful of all exotic plants, 
very graceful in growth, richly-coloured foliage, 
and capable of sustaining a large head of flowers 
from a small pot; few plants can equal well- 
grown Crotons. Coleus are especially summer 
plants, for they delight in heat, and being of 
very rapid growth they are very much used for 
decorations, as the brilliance of their leaf¬ 
colouring rivals the most showy of flowering 
plants ; they are very readily increased by 
cuttings. Dracaenas are not only effective, but 
they withstand the trying ordeal of indoor 
decoration as well as any class of plants. Some 
of the very brilliant-coloured leaf Dracaenas 
require a high temperature, but many of the 
green and bronze-leaved sorts are quite at home 
in the greenhouse. They are readily increased 
by root cuttings, or by pieces of the stems of old 
plants cut up into lengths, and plunged in a 
brisk bottom-heat. Ferns, both native and 
exotic, are a host in themselves. Nothing can 
be more cool and inviting than the verdant 



White Azaleajindica as a’lablejplant. 


decorations ; in fact, many of the most beauti¬ 
ful of the summer-flowering plants drop the 
blooms to such an extent that they are practi¬ 
cally useless for taking into the dwelling-house ; 
and foliage plants, either green or variegated, 
form the staple of decorations. The following 
are sure to give satisfaction—viz., 

Aralia SiEiiOLDi is probably one of the very 
beat plants for all-the-year-round decorations, 
as it withstands heat or cold that would prove 
fatal to many more expensive, but certainly not 
more useful or beautiful, plants, and quite a 
large plant can be grown in a comparatively 
small pot. This is very readily increased by 
seeds or cuttings, but I prefer seedlings. Aralia 
Sieboldi variegata is the exact counterpart of 
the former, only that the foliage is very beauti¬ 
fully variegated. Aspidistra lurida variegata 
(Parlour Palm) is another excellent plant—in 
fact, beautiful specimens may be found grown 
entirely in dwelling rooms. It requires an 
intermediate temperature, and is increaied by 
division. Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island 
Pine) is one of the most symmetrical plants 
grown naturally that can be imagined, the tiers 
of branches spreading out like the ribs of an 
umbrella, and of the most lovely feathery green. 
It may be utilised for greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory when not employed for indoor decoration. 
CaUdiums, in great variety, make beautiful de- 
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j green of Ferns, and amongst them can be found 
varieties suited to the smallest vases for ladies’ 
drawing-room tables or for the massive jars that 
are used in entrance halls ; they thrive in the 
subdued light of dwelling-rooms. Ficus elastica 
(the India-rubber-plant), with its thick, leathery 
foliage, is exceptionally well suited for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Young plants are beautiful for 
vases, a sponging to remove the dust occasion¬ 
ally keeping them healthy for a long period. 
New Zealand Flax is a fine, stately plant, with 
sword-like leaves, very effective for large vases. 
Its variegated form is exceptionally bright. 
Palms of many kinds suitable for cold, inter¬ 
mediate, or stove temperature, are the most 
stately of foliage plants, and being vigorous 
rooting subjects are able to live where more 
tender plants succumb. Thousands of Latanias, 
Beaforthias, Kentias, and other popular Palms 
are sold every year by some of the large 
nurserymen. James Groom, Gosport. 

4161.—Plants for Sheffield —You can obtain plants 
of several varieties of Thrift from almost any jrood 
nurseryman. Give the plants poor sandy soil, and then 
they will not grow so strong.—B. O. R. 

Drawings for “Gardening.”— Reader* t till 
kindly remember that t oe are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rareJlowers and good fruits and vegetaoles 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
I the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
GA&D&Msa Illustrated. 
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INSIDE BORDERS FOR VINES. 

There will always be a difference of opinion as 
to the superiority of inside borders over those 
outside, though it would appear that very many 
gardeners are somewhat shaken in their old 
prejudices against the former. That outside 
^orders are the safest and best, as far as 
amateurs and either careless or inexperienced 
gardeners are concerned, there is no disputing, 
put that they are to be recommended generally 
is quite another matter. It is very certain that 
they are unsuited for the earliest Vines, and 
equally so that Grapes with their roots in an 
inside border hang longer than is the case whoil 
the roots are wholly or largely outside. I hold 
that far too much has been made of tho Vine’s 
tendency to form roots the most freely and 
extensively in outside borders, and the 
originator of the practice of forming both inside 
ana outside borders has much to answer for. 
It is a poor and also an expensive way out of 
what to many is a dilemma. Either the roots 
ought to be rigidly confined to an inside border, 
or else they ought to be kept outside altogether. 
Many people have taken a vast amount of pains 
with the inside border under the impression 
that they were greatly benefiting the Vines 
thereby, only to find that the greater part of 
the active roots is in the outside border. Then, 
because the discovery is made that the roots 
have a predilection for the outside, the 
conclusion was arrived at that it is the best 
place for them. I repeat was arrived at, the 
past tense being most applicable in this case for 
the simple reason that we are becoming more 
enlightened in the matter. The effects of the 
very wet summer and autumn of 1891 were too 
apparent in the case of many Vines with their 
roots largely or wholly in outBide borders, 
bunches being too few and the quality far from 
satisfactory. There was also a weakness about 
the growth, the wood not colouring or ripening 
at all satisfactorily, all of which, I think, may 
safely be attributed to the badly-saturated 
borders. Outside borders are largely at the 
mercy of all weathers. If we take precautions 
to ward off excessive rainfall, heavy snows and 
severe frosts, these very precautionary measures 
may easily do more harm than good ; at any rate, 
such has been my experience, while if left quite 
uncovered, saturation at critical periods may 
work untold ills. In the case of two vineries 
under my charge the roots are wholly and 
unavoidably outside, and we have to proceed 
very cautiously to work to avoid failure. 
Last season we were under the necessity of 
giving a second thorough soaking of water, the 
rainfall having been unprecedentedly low up to 
midsummer. The very next day thunder¬ 
storms were threatened, and although the 
gardens and country generally wanted rain very 
badly, to me it was a positive relief that we 
escaped the storms at that time. Had a 
soaking rain fallen on our already thoroughly 
moistened borders, shanking would have com¬ 
menced in a few hours. I mention this in order 
to illustrate the difficulties under which those 
in charge of outside borders labour. In a wet 
season there was no preventing saturation, and 
shanking took place in the case of Black Ham¬ 
burgh very badly, while the Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria, Gros Guillaume, Madresfield Court, and 
Gros Maroc also behaved rather unsatisfactorily 
in that respect. Not being obliged to start the 
Vines very early last year, nothing approaching 
a failure occurred ; but the ewe was very dif¬ 
ferent in other gardens where Vines in outside 
borders were started early. According to my 
experience, any forcing in the case of Vines with 
their roots, or what are alive of them, in a 
saturated outside border must be very cautious 
indeed, or otherwise tendrils and air-roots, 
rather than bunches, will be the orderof the day. 
What may be considered the strongest argu¬ 
ment against inside borders is the fact that they 
must be given abundance of water, or far moie 
than is ever considered necessary for those out¬ 
side. That they do require to be kept properly 
moistened there is no denying, but that they re¬ 
quire such immense quantities of water as some 
writers advise should be applied I unhesitat¬ 
ingly deny. No hard and fast line can be laid 
down as to the quantity an inside border should 
receive, so much depending upon the quality of 
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the aoil used and the extent of the Vine’s root- 
aotion, bat there ought to be no mistake aboat 
when water should be applied. Never once 
should the soil become sufficiently dry to 
crumble freely in the land when tested. Once 
let the border become so dry as that, and re¬ 
moistening may easily exhaust the so many 
thousand gallons we sometimes hear of being 
needed at one watering. Dryness ought always 
to be anticipated, and not waited for, as very 
often happens. Why should a border be treated 
differently to soil enclosed in a pot? In the 
latter instance if we wait till it gets thoroughly 
dry or sufficiently so to shrink considerably, 
several lots of water have to be given and very 
much wasted before it can be properly re- 
moistened. It is exactly the same with inside 
borders. Having to use sufficient water to 
flush the drains underneath is simply bo much 
labour and fertility wasted, the water carrying 
away much that ought to remain in a border. 
My contention is that if the water is timely 
applied a very little will go a long way. All 
have not a tank of soft water conveniently near, 
and lately water of any kind has been very 
Bcarce in some gardens hereabouts, but surely 
enough is forthcoming in most cases to water 
inside Vine borders. Our soft-water tanka were 
soon exhausted this season, and cold spring or 
well water I strongly object to for watering. 
My way out of the difficulty has been to fill a 
galvanised iron tank, holding about 40 gallons, 
and this being set where it got the benefit of 
the heat from two hot-water pipes was well 
warmed in a few hours, while the addition of a 
10 -inch potful of soot, worked up into a paste, 
rendered it soft and otherwise beneficial to the 
Vines. Four of these tanks thus prepared are 
found ample for a Vine border 34 feet by 14 
feet. This border has been made for about nine 
years, and wholly supports twelve strong Vines. 
Undoubtedly, if the inside borders are neglected, 
that is to say, are very seldom loosened on the 
surface or renewed, top dressed or mulched in 
any way, water also being too seldom applied, 
the Vines would do better with their roots 
outside. It must also be conceded that it is no 
easy matter to confine the roots wholly to an 
inside border, no matter how well the latter is 
treated, but, all the same, I would strongly 
recommend all intending planters to make the 
attempt. All the water of the roof of a vinery 
ought also to be stored in tanks, these being 
necessarily or preferably outside, as they would 
take up too much room in all but the largest 
houses, handy pumps and galvanised iron tanks 
for warming the water being fixed inside. 

W. 


PEACH-TREES AFTER FORCING. 
This is the time when the trees are apt to get 
neglected, either from want of water at the 
roots or through being overrun with insects— 
two evils the grower must guard against. Trees 
which are neglected at this time will never 
succeed well, for if insectsshould gain the upper 
hand the premature loss of foliage will be the 
result, and will surely lead to bud-dropping 
later on. There cannot be any question as to 
the advisability of exposing the trees as much 
as possible, but I believe that the wood of these 
early trees can be overripened. The buds 
become, as it were, too plump, and although this 
may be looked upon by many people as a 
criterion of the trees being in a very satisfactory 
condition, I do not think so. If the wood be 
fairly well ripened, the longer the leaves are 
retained in reason the better. Trees on open 
walls rarely lose their leaves very early, as 
generally it is the latter part of November, or 
even into December before they all part readily ; 
yet this does not prevent the trees from form¬ 
ing fruit-buds and flowering most profusely. 
In many of the more modern structures it is 
quite evident that insufficient ventilation is 
provided. The result of this is that the 
structures remain very hot and dry throughout 
warm days. Although it is only on rare 
occasions nowadays that the roof lights of 
early Peach-houses can be removed bodily 
throughout the summer months, the least which 
can be done is to let down the roof lights as 
far as they will go, and also open the front 
ventilators to the same extent. If the borders 
be kept well moistened, and the foliage also 
well syringed two or three times a week, the 
leaves will remain fresh to the last. When 
leaves commeuce to fall early it is a sure sign 


that something is wrong, either through drought 
or insect agency. Red-spider is one of the 
worst insects to contend against, this very 
quickly sucking the life’s blood out of the leaves, 
with the result of their dropping very prema¬ 
turely. With any insects present, care must 
be taken in the use of insecticides, or the remedy 
will prove as bad as the evil, the leaves 
dropping very quickly. If red spider should be 
present, the safest remedy is to work a double 
handful of sulphur into a 3-gallon can of soft 
water. By working the sulphur through a 
piece of muslin it mixes readily with the water, 
and may be evenly distributed over the foliage 
through a syringe. This should be left on for a 
few days, and the trees heavily syringed 
afterwards. Tobacco-water is a good remedy 
for thrips, but I am also very partial to a 
decoction of Quassia chips and soft soap. A 
pound of each boiled for ten minutes, and 
afterwards strained, will be sufficient to make 
a dozen or fourteen gallons. I cannot speak so 
favourably of the Quassia extract, and which I 
was led to try after reading glowing reports in 
its favour. This season I have given it a fair 
trial according to directions for a slight attack 
of fly. It killed the fly certainly, but it caused 
many leaves to fall from both a Pine-apple and 
Victoria Nectarine. Peach and Nectarine 
leaves are certainly very sensitive. The old 
remedies of Tobacco-water, Gishurst compound, 
and the decoction of Quassia chips and soft-soap 
are hard to beat. Where scale is present little 
can be done until the leaves are on the point of 
falling, for any insecticide applied strong enough 
would cause more leaves to fall prematurely 
than the grower bargained for, but the remedies 
for other insects would check its progress until 
more vigorous measures could be adapted. 
With these early trees the cutting out of the 
old fruiting wood or such as is not required for 
extension Bhould be deferred until later on in 
the season, as, unlike the later trees, the extra 
wood would be of more benefit than otherwise. 
Also pay particular attention to the watering, 
not surface driblets, but thorough soakings, ap¬ 
plying them through a mulch of stable litter, 
this latter being of more benefit than layers of 
cow manure and such like, these closing up the 
surface and so preventing that aeration bo essen¬ 
tial for the well-being ol the trees. If the soil 
is known to be rather exhausted or of a sandy 
description, then frequent applications of clari¬ 
fied liquid would be of benefit, but any 
indiscriminate use of liquid-manure is positively 
injurious, it having the effect of souring the soil. 
Rain or pond water is the best, sufficient being 

g iven to thoroughly moisten the whole border. 

y attending to the above rules in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Peaches under glass the trees will remain 
healthy and retain thoir leaves to the last. 
Instead of the oarly dropping of the leaves 
being a criterion that it is through the wood 
being in a satisfactory condition, it is just the 
reverse. H. 


4175.— A lean-to vinery.—This is a case 
of scorching of the leaves by the sun, caused 
principally through the growth being too near 
the glass. A distance of 9 inches between the 
wires and the glass is not enough ; it should be 
14 inches. Lower the Vine-rods temporarily 
until the autumn, when you can have them 
pruned and the wires brought further from the 
glass. Your management in other respects is 
all that can be desired, and your enquiry clear 
and to the point.—J. C. C. 

- Except that the young leaves were close 

against the glass and were wet at the time, the 
sun was shining upon them before air was ad¬ 
mitted. I should not say the nearness to the 
glass of the wires is the absolute cause of the 
mischief complained of. Undoubtedly, though 
9 inches does not afford enough space for the 
foliage, nothing less than 17 inches is sufficient 
to do justice to the Vines, especially if the 
growth is strong. I should be inclined to think 
the roots had become dry previous to watering 
them, or that the temperature inside has become 
too much heated before admitting air. Either 
of these causes would account for the injury to 
the leaves. It is surprising how quickly the 
soil becomes dry in a new border, especially if 
it is raised above the natural ground level, and 
well drained also.—8. P. 

4155.— Treatment of Raspberries.— 

Do not transplant any of the young canes vet, 


the weather is too hot and dry ; October is the 
best month. You must cut all the old canes 
right away as soon as they have done fruiting, 
and thin the young ones (of this year) out to 
not more than five to each root, or as many as 
can comfortably be found room for; this may 
be done now, leaving the strongest only. It is 
a great mistake to crowd the canes too much ; 
unless well ripened they will not fruit well, nor 
will the berries ripen as they should.—B. G. R. 

4157 — Treatment of Vines —Heat and 
moisture in moderation are essential to the well- 
being of Vines in a season like the present. But 
this treatment may easily be carried to excess, 
especially when mildew is present. A drier, 
more bracing condition of the atmosphere will 
be better if the mildew is to be cleared out. At 
the same time see that the roots are not too 
dry. Dryness at the root is often a cause of 
mildew.—E. H. 

4147.— Treatment of Melons —Instead 
of pinching in the leader it ought to be allowed to 
grow uninterruptedly until the top of the trellis 
is reached, or, say, for about 5 feet. Side shoots 
will push from the joints below, quite sufficient 
to give a full crop of fruit. If they do not pro¬ 
mise to grow then pinch the leader for the pur¬ 
pose of forcing out these side growths. The 
short Bide shoots are those which show fruit 
directly they have made two leaves. The female 
blossom is easily detected, having a small fruit 
immediately below the blossom. The males are 
simply flowers, only they are generally borne on 
the main stem. It is absolutely necessary to 
fertilise them to make sure of a crop. It is a 
simple matter : About the middle of the day, 
when the flowers are dry, pick off a male bloom 
from the same plant that the Beed of the future 
fruit may be the same, so as to avoid intercross¬ 
ing of varieties. Remove the petals, exposing 
the pistil with the pollen affixed, place the point 
of the pistil amongst the stamens of the female 
blossom, fertilising them with the pollen. In a 
day or two, if the impregnation is satisfactory, 
the fruit will commenoe to swell. It is wise to 
fertilise all the blooms on one plant at the same 
time, a better general swelling of the crop is 
obtained. Three full-sized fruit of the large- 
growing kinds are sufficient to have them of the 
finest quality. When the blossoms commence 
to unfold syringing the foliage should be discon¬ 
tinued for a few days until a perfect set is ob¬ 
tained, when it should be resumed twice daily. 
Melons require much moisture at the roots when 
growing freely, and the drainage is in perfect 
condition as it should be ; but care should be 
exercised when pouring the water on the soil 
not to wet the stem of the plant no more than 
is necessary, as canker is sometimes caused in 
consequence, and this is a serious matter to 
contend with when the plants are swelling a full 
crop of fruit. Liquid-manure given alternately 
with clear water when the fruit is swelling 
freely is a great assistance in producing exhibi¬ 
tion fruit. As the fruit exhibits signs of colour¬ 
ing, and approaches the ripening stage, more air 
is needed and less moisture, both atmospheri¬ 
cally and at the roots. The flavour is improved 
in consequence ; but it is a mistake to allow the 
soil to become quite dry before the fruit is really 
ripe.—8. P. 

4171.— Fruit-trees, &c.—The loss of crop 
has doubtless been caused by spring frosts. 
This might have been obviated by protection in 
spring. I dislike narrow houses for Peaches. 
I have a house with a 12-foot rafter, and I never 
enter the house without wishing the trees had 
more room. But in the case under consideration 
it would doubtless pay to cover the wall with 
glass in some cheap way, making special pro¬ 
vision for plenty of ventilation. If possible, it 
should reach the whole range, though half might 
have more pipes than the other half ; and. I 
should plant the earliest kinds by themselves. 
Dymond is a good Peach to grow for sale ; it is a 
splendid colour and bears well. Hale’s Early is 
a fortnight earlier. Rivers’ Early York is still 
earlier, but has not taste enough ; and Waterloo 
aod Alexander are too uncertain in setting to be 
recommended on a small, narrow house. Do 
not neglect Nectarines. I find good Neotarinea 
pay better than Peaches. But Peaches are a 
rather uncertain source of profit; they are very 
perishable. I have made a good price one week, 
and the next been disappointed. Still, on the 
whole, good fruit sent to market in good con- 
| dition does pay fairly well. The competition is 
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keen in the work now, end every year the prioes 
rule lower. There are exceptional times, such 
aft the royal marriage week, for instance, when 
the leeway can be made up, but, on the whole, 
thia has not been a good season for selling 
Peaches.—E. H. 

— You are not wrong in your ideas, only 
in some of the details. In the first place, a 
simple wall plate put on the top of the wall will 
bring the top of the trees alarmingly near the 
glass—too near, in fact, as you cannot afford to 
lose any space on the surface of a wall only 
8 feet high. You do not say how you intend to 
ventilate the house. For a cool house the 
simplest way of ventilation is that of the 
Paxtonian system, which has narrow lights 
running up the roof at equal distances apart, 
but I should prefer to put a ventilator 1 foot in 
depth on the top of the wall, using small lights 
and hanging them on a pivot. This will in¬ 
crease the length of rafter, but it will bring the 
top of the wall a better distance away from the 
glass, which is necessary for the good of the 
trees. A wall 1 foot above ground, and a 
ventilator the same depth the whole length on 
the top of the wall along the front, is what you 
want. The roof I would make up with lights 


to attempt to renovate them in this way. If 
they have been planted more than fifteen years 
you had better replace them with young ones. 
If you do the lifting in the autumn shade the 
roof of the house and keep it close, and syringe 
the Vines three times a day for a month.— 
J. 0. C. 

- The shanking of Grapes in the manner 

described may arise from more than one cause, 
and any advice given now will probably be too 
late to be of much use this season. The Vines 
lack nourishment, but this may arise through 
the roots being in a bad state from working in 
an unsuitable soil, or (as this season has been 
exceptionally dry) the border may be too dry for 
healthy root action. In the latter case, a good 
soak with liquid-manure, or a dressing of 
dissolved bones and nitrate of soda, watered in, 
will be beneficial, and will give increased size to 
those berries which are not shanked. If the 
fault arises from the roots being in a cold, deep, 
undrained border, the only remedy will be root¬ 
lifting, and a new border.—E. H. 

4127.— Vines In pots.—If Vines which 
have been kept in pots seven years have never 
fruited there must be something very wrong in 
the culture. To obtain fruit from a Vine in a 



Hare’s-foot Fern (Pavnllfn) growing on a Tree-Fern stump. 


4 feet wide. The lights will come a trifle dearer 
than a fixed roof, but lights are always saleable 
if at any time the house is not wanted, while a 
fixed roof is not worth much. The pitch of the 
house will be right enough for Peaches. If you 
intend to market your fruit, I do not think 
under the circumstances it will pay to divide 
and heat the house, seeing how many valuable 
early sorts of Peaches there are now. Good 
fruit of Amsden June and Alexander generally 
realise a good price. I would not plant any 
more mid-season varieties, but fill the remaining 
space with such late sorts as Sea Eagle and 
BarriDgton. Nectarines do not realise so much 
money as Peaohes. The beat sorts are Lord 
Napier and Victoria. If you construct the 
bouse it will afford plenty of work for the 
remaining two days your man now has on his 
bands —J. C. C. 


4117.—Grapes dropping off.— This is a 
bad case of shanking for which there is no 
remedy other than lifting the roots and 
replanting them in a new made border. In Buch 
a case as yours I should advise that the lifting 
be done from the beginning to the middle of 
October, the Grapes, of course, being pre¬ 
viously removed from the Vines. I am, of 
course, assuming that the Vines are not too old 
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pot is quite a simple matter if the plant is well 
grown in a light position, so that the cane is 
well grown and ripened. There are certain 
kinds which fruit better than others. Ham- 
burghs, 8weebwater«, Alicantea, and Frontig- 
Dans may be fruited well in pots; but the 
plants must be well grown, and all the force and 
strength of the plant directed into a single stem 
or cane ; and it is important that the cane be 
trained near the glass. Ooe finds it difficult to 
understand how anyone with even only a 
rudimentary knowledge of gardening under glass 
could fail to produce Grapes on pot-Vines for 
seven years.—E. H. 

412. .— Prunus PlssardL— I have seen this beautiful 
Use fruit remarkably wall. It was about three years ego, 
aa far aa I can remember. I am not aware whether the 
fruit ie pleaaant to the taate or uaeful, but it look* as if it 
would make a good prseerve.—0. T. 

- Thia plant ought to bear at freely as our 

common Plum ; but being a native of Persia, 
the blooms appear so early that most of them 
are cut off by frosts, being so tender a plant. It 
would be safe to eat the fruit, but is of poor 
quality. The tree is grown mostly for its 
coloured foliage, much like the leaves of our 
copper-coloured Beech. It was named after the 
raiser, Piaaard, gardener to the Shah of Persia, 
and only recently imported to England from 


Persia. I have one that has on a few fruits, 
colour purple ; it makes a splendid dbject when 
in flower.—E. J. Vokes, Kings* wrthy, 

4151.—Sorts of Apples for grafting. — 

Yon ask a very interesting question with regard 
to the Blenheim Orange Apple, and I am glad to 
be able to answer you from practical experience 
of its behaviour when grafted on other trees. 
Your own limited experience points to the same 
results as mine, that grafted trees—if not too 
old when operated upon—come into bearing 
much better than young ones. Two years ago I 
saw picked 3 bushels of Blenheims from a tree 
that had only been grafted two years previously. 
Of course, several scions were put on—I think 
fourteen was the number. You need not hesi¬ 
tate to use all the sorts yon mention ; but I 
advise that Blenheim Orange predominate if the 
troes to be grafted are standards. For other 
forms of trees the others yon mention are the 
best.—J. C. C. 


PERNS. 

HARE’S-FOOT FERNS (DAVALLIAS). 
Davallias form beautiful ornaments when 
grown on a Tree-Fern stump, as shown in the 
accompanying engraving. Indeed, I look upon 
this aa the natural manner of growing them, 
and when thus treated DAv&llias make an inter¬ 
esting display in the Fern-houae, and relieve it 
of formality. The plants require ordinary care 
when treated in this manner, and little else but 
an abundant supply of water is necessary, and 
some peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss fastened in 
the arms or branches of the stem. A pretty ex¬ 
ample treated in this manner I saw recently in 
the gardens of Heaton House, Cheahunt, and 
the one here depicted is a charming group. 
The kinds which may be treated in this man¬ 
ner require to be somewhat carefully selected, 
for many of the apecits which appear to be 
small enough to be so treated will make enor¬ 
mous fronds if encouraged, and, therefore, 
although simply magnificent when accommo¬ 
dated upon tall and large stems, they would be 
considerably out of place planted upon such an 
example as is here illustrated. The kinds most 
suitable for the Tree-Fern stumps may be briefly 
enumerated. 

D. pentaphylla.— A distinct species with 
fronds some 9 inches or 12 inches loDg, and, as 
its name implies, with two pairs oi pinna- and a 
central one, making five. These are broad and 
bright shining green in colour, paler beneath, 
the fertile frond slightly contracted. When 
first placed in the position here indicated, it may 
appear to be somewhat thin and sparse ; but as 
it grows it will become a fine and telling object 
in the fernery. 

D. disskcta is an extremly handsomo plant 
for this purpose, and a very free grower. A 
form of this, D. decora, is also exceptionally 
beautiful; its fronds are broader and shorter, 
thus giving them a more distinctly triangular 
appearance. The typical plant has long creep¬ 
ing rhizomes, which are clothed with large drab- 
coloured scales, and its fronds are from 1 foot 
to 2 feet long, and some 8 inches or 9 inches 
broad. 

D. bullata. —This is the plant illustrated, 
and is smaller than the preceding. It is at once 
distinct, as it casts all its fronds in winter. 
They are about 1 foot long when the plant is 
strong and vigorous, but more frequently they 
are some 8 inches or 9 inches in length, bright 
shining green in colour, the rhizomes being 
clothed with redish-brown scales. 

D. canAR iKNsis is also well adapted for this 
style of culture, but it requires more care to 
establish it, as it is slower in growth, and the 
rhizomes do not bo readily attach themselves. 
Moreover, it is a plant which thrives in a cool- 
house, the other kinds requiring stove tempera¬ 
ture. In this plant the fronds are heavy and 
massive, triangular in outline, and deep-green. 

The above-named may be accepted as amongst 
the best of the small-growing kinds, although 
there are several species of an allied genus 
(Humata), which are equally adapted for this 
kind of culture. The large-growing kinds I will 
reserve for another occasion. J. J. 


Hardy Perns —In many gardens bare 
spots occur where it Is impossible to get plants 
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to grow—at least, not those bearing flowers, and 
it Is In such positions that good use should be 
made of the many varieties of hardy Ferns. 
This note is prompted by seeing a very narrow 
shady border in a suburban garden a perfect 
sea of foliage from the handsome fronds spring¬ 
ing from large clumps of male and hardy Ferns. 
The only preparation necessary is to first make 
a good soil for the roots, and, when neoessarv 
daring the summer months, give a thorough 
watering, which will promote vigour and fine 
development of the fronds. It is surprising how 
well apparently hopeless corners, as regards 
plant calture, may be made to look when the 
proper things are selected.—V. C. 

4106—Ferns for show.—There is a large 
number of Ferns available for exhibition, and 
you cannot do better than make your selection 
from the following: Adiantum cuneatum, A. 
Farleyense, Microlepia hirta cristata, Davallia 
Mooreana, the beautiful Nephrolepis davalli- 
oides furoans, the Gleichenias, which are often 
seen at the larger exhibitions in winning collec¬ 
tions, and the well-known Cyathea daalbata. 
Several notes have recently appeared in Garden¬ 
ing upon Ferns for an exhibition.—C. T. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardsnino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should hear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several aimoers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do weU to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4183. -Pot-root Dahlias —will someone kindly tell 
me bow to propagate pot-root Dahlias f—J. K. 

4184. —Shamrock. —Will someone kindly tell me the 
treatment of a pot of Shamrock, and how long does It 
last!— F. Brookey. 

4185. —Oracks and dark spots on Tomatoes 
before ripe.— I shall be glad to know oaoee of the 
above.—H. <5. 

4188.— BuddlUg Briers.— I planted some Briers last 
October. Would it do to bud them this August with II P. 
Rose-buds?—P. G., Devon. 

4187. — Bed of Ornamental Thistles.—1 wish to 
have a bed of ornamental This.lee next year. Should like 
names of good sorts, and when they should be planted ?— 
C. A. B. 

4188. — Pear for south-east wall.— Will someone 
please tell me a good kind of Pear to grow oo a south-east 
wall in a rather shady position; also what time to plant ?- 
New Subscriber. 

4189. — Propagating Blroh, dm.—Will someone 
please to state a good method of propagating Blroh, Hose), 
and such like trees ? Are they usually raised from seed or 
oaUiogs?—A. M. 

4190. —Camellia cuttings.— I have _ 

catting, struck in water, roots a quarter of an inoh long. 
Will someone please tell me now It should now be 
treated ? I am told Camellia cuttings so struck always die. 
—M. F. 

4191. —Unhealthy Harrows.— In the lost tew days 
the leaves of one of my Karrow-plants have become covered 
all over with yellow spots, and warped. Will someone 
kindly tell me the cause of this, and how to cure it ?— 
Amateur. 

4192. — Sensitive-plant-— May I ask someone to tell 
me the management of a Sensitive-plant? I bought one 
about three months ago, how long will it lost, what treat¬ 
ment In winter, and what heat do they require to keep 
them?— F. Brookbt. 

4193. — Roses in a window.— I have two monthly 
Rome and one Hybrid Perpetual in a window facing the 
west. They are now in flower. Would someone be so kind 
os to inform me the best way of keeping them during the 
winter?- Joseph Martin. 

4194 — Roses for India.— Wbat is the beet way of 
taking Boee-plante to India—by buds, or oattings, or now 
otherwise? And how should they be packed; and what 
Rotes beet suit a tropical climate—soy Bombay and the 
neighbourhood?— Mrs. E. Stoppord. 

4195.— Sowing down a lawn.— The lawn in front 
of my bouse woe very uneven in eurfaoe; I had itdug up the 
beginning of last winter and sown with fins lawn seeds in 
, bat owing to the drought it has never thrive-. 

11 sow It again now or writ tm next spring?—R. 0. 
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4196. — Cutting I*auru8tinns. —I shall be muoh 
obliged if anyone will kindly tell me when I should have 
Laurustinus oat so as not to lose the bloom ? I have a 
hedge of them which has now grown far too high. My 
garden is at the seaside, south ooast, (Sussex).—G. I. G. 

4197. — Pots becoming green.— Will someone 
kindly Inform me the probable oouse of pots with plants 
in being so green on the outside ? Is it with too muoh 
water, stiff soil, or the hard-kilned pots, as they are hard- 
burnt? Will it injure the plants if not washed off?— 
Verdi. 

4198. — Plants for windows.— I have five window* 
in town, three facing the north, two facing west, and one 
north-west. In one of the west windows I have three 
hardy Rose-plants. Would someone please inform me of 
the best plants for the others, and their management?— 
Joseph Martin. 

4199—Treatment of bulbs.— What bulbs do best 
undisturbed in the grouod ? What bulbe may be put in in 
autumn and lifted in spring to make way for bedding 
plants, and may these same bulbe be used year after 
year ? Do they deteriorate or increase ? How are they 
beet stored ?— An Amateur. 

4200. — Old Vines.—I have two rather old Vines, but 
still very strong and healthy. There has been a splendid 
show of Grapes this year. They have been carefully 
thinned and oared for. Q iite lately a blight has appeared 
upon many of the bunches. Will someone pleaee tell 
me what has probably gone wrong, and If I nan remedy it ? 

-Wallasby. 

4201. — Forcing Rhubarb —Would anyone be so 
kind ae to give me information how to force Rhubarb for 
market purposes? Would it force under the stages of a 
greenhouse, and how muoh soil and manure are used, and 
is ic plaoed firmly among it? Are this year’s roots lifted 
out the ground and planted ?— Hugh Crawforb, Easter- 
hill, Tollcross. 

4202. — Destroying ants.-— Will someone kindly 
advise me how to get rid of an ants’ nest? They are in 
a border by the house, aad have been established there 
for many years, and seem to oome from the foundation of 
the house. I have poured tar on them, and also several 
times boiling water, but cannot get rid of them. I 
should feel greatly obliged if someone could give me a 
remedy ?—Anxious. 

4203. — Pontedera crassipes.— A friend of mine 
purchased a plant named Pon tedera orassipee, an aquatio 
plant from North America. It has growo so rapidly as to 
necessitate removal to larger quarters several timet, hut 
cannot be lndaoed to flower, although the oatalogue 
oooount says that it would blossom in a short time. 
Common name Water Hyacinth. Should be pleased with 
a few hints to induoe it to bloom ?— W. J. Pollard. 

4204 . —Treatment of Carnations —My Conation 
bed is doing splendidly, but it oontains mostly Old Crimson 
Cloves. By whioh means should I obtain moot flowers 
next year—by layering there, and throwing away the 
parent plant, or by leaving the old plant* as they are; or 
oombioing both by layering the shoots around the old stem 
and leaving it? I have one plant only of Grenadin, with 
but few offshoots; how beet to inorease the stock?— 
Veronica. 

4205. —Treatment of a Passion-flower. -will 
u J. O. 0.” or some other kind reader be good enough to 
give me some information as to the following? I planted 
a small Passion-pUnt lost October—It was then about 
8 inches high—ic remained quite gTeenall the winter, but in 
the spring the top died away, and a young shoot came oat 
from the do tcom, and hoe grown to a height of 8 feet. I 
want to move it to a more sheltered situation. Would it 
be better to move it in the autumn or wait until spring, 
and how mast 1 prepare the ground?— New Subscriber. 

4206. -Grabs in a garden.-1 am troubled by grubs 
eating off my Onions and Carrots, they eat them through 
about |-Inoh under ground, never toaahlng the tops. 
Upon examination I find oloee by dark skinned insects, 
exactly like caterpillars, and rather large. Will someone 
kindly inform me how to get rid of these, and how when 
•owing more Onion seed I should so prepare the ground as 
to stop their depredations? Will soot to the ground do 
any good, or slaked lime?— Anxious. 

4207. —A remedy wanted —Will someone kindly 
give me a oure or tell me the oause of what is oommonly 
oalled “ hives ?’ I think it must be the bite of some inseot 
whioh only frequents fruit gardens, and is first notioed 
about June. It irritates the skin and leaves a large blister. 
None of my family have seen the ineeote, whioh must be 
very small, although they are all sufferers, being covered 
with the blister* or rash, some of them that came from a 
dietanoe being attacked after one day's stay. An answer 
will greatly oblige.—L. McE. 

4208. — Treatment of Roeee, Ac.—Lost season was 
my first one with Roeee. District, Shooter's Hill. Soil, 
olay, well prepared. Countses of Rosebery flowered well 
last year, and true to colour; this year it is the same colour 
as Dupuy Jamain. Why is this ? Maurioe Beraardin does 
no good; grows well, but buds do not open properly. 
Ulrich Brunner is very poor. John Hopper flowers freely, 
but small. Is the reason to be found in the long drought ? 
Please tell me of a first-rate White Rose good for cutting, 
and two good standard Roses of light oolour ?—F. R. 
Smith. 

4209. —Unhealthy Cucumbers —Would someone 
kindly tell me what has affeoted my Cucumber-plants ? A 
short time ago I made up a mound on the top of the dates 
of propagating pits in a greenhouse, and planted the said 
plants, snd they grew on very well till list week, when I 
notioed one of the plants began to flsg. Thinking it was 
dry, I gave it some water, but it never held up again, so 
I cut it down, and I found it was rotten at the collar. I 
should be glad if anyone coaid tell me the cause of them 
going like it ? I have some more like It in fruit, and I 
should not like to lose them.— A Constant Reaper. 

4210. — Heating a small greenhouse.—I desire 
to heat my mil lean-to greenhouse, 18 feet long, 5 feet 
wide, 7 feet at book, 5 feet 6 inches at front, fooiog south, 
by means of 22 feet of 4-lnoh of piping. A wash-house, in 
whioh I propose to plooe the boiler, runs at right angles, 
and adjoin* the end of greenhouse, with its floor level, 
4 feet below floor-level of greenhouse. I possess a ooil- 
beiler, 10 ioobes by 6 inches, 4 turns }4ooh bore, which I 
iropos* setting in a deep bciok furnace. My idea Is to 


build the furnace on floor, starting with a large fire-brlok 
or burr, and work on the slow combustion prinoiple with¬ 
out fire-bars. Will " B. C. &.” be good enough to Inform 
me what distance he would allow between bottom of ooil 
and eurfaoe of burr? What size furnace he would use, and 
whether he would oonetraot the seme in any 
manner?—G. H. W., West Brighton. 

4211.— Ground for a Rose garden.— will anyone 
tell me how I should set about preparing ground for a 
Rose garden ? The soil where I propose to plant the Roeee 
was originally poor but is now deep ana fertile; It is, 
however, hardly a Roes soil there being very little olay In 
its composition, for whioh reason also fruit-trees soon 
become exhausted and unhealthy if planted there. The 
ground is exposed to the sun. and liesLn a eloping position 
whioh makes it somewhat dry and more suitable for Tea 
Roses than Hybrid Perpetual*. I propose to lay it out in 
large bade and rows of standards, os I wont to grow 
all sorts of Roses there. I have great hopes of saoosee, ae 
in the garden below the elope Roses grow well.—K. 

4312.— Artificial manure for a garden —Will 
someone recommend any ortl dotal manure for a large kitchen 
garden under following oirourastonoes ?—Garden cropped 
seaso n of 1898 with Potatoes and other roots ; season of 
1892 with Potatoes and green orope to stand winter; season 
of 1891 not aropped at afi; season of 1890 with usual garden 
orope. The garden has a large number of fruit-trees 
(dwarf standards), whioh have name heavily each year. 
Boil, a heavy loam. No manure hoe been used since the 
autumn of 1889 or the spring of 1890. 1 propose to apply 
the artificial manure recommended when the Potatoes aoa 
other roots are lifted before planting greenstuff. Please 
state how to apply the manure, and quantity per square 
yard (super) ?— Exhausted. 

4213.— Extirpating Horse radish.— I have taken 
into my grounds an ola briok kiln in whioh for many 
yean Horse radish has been allowed to grow rampant. In 
aatamn last I had it trenohed very carefully, but with 
a dense olay soil the men unavoidably left many broken 
pieces in the soil, whioh are now developing in email leaves 
as they spring up. 1 am having the same pulled up with 
as muoh depth of growth os possible. Will this oourse with 
perse reran oe eradicate it, or is there any other known plan 
to destroy it? Perhaps someone will give me tome informs, 
tion ? I have at considerable expense done my beet to 
oiean and turfed it. My gardener tells ms I shall have to 
put up with the annoyance, whioh I wish to avoid.— 
E. Budges. 

*214.— Management of a garden, Ac.— I have 
two pieces of ground (ordinary pmaU book garden sis*), on* 
pleoe runs by a wall and fooee the north, the second pieoe 
is a square patch and faoea the south-east. The latter gets 
a lot of son, the former piece Is she led by the wall. Con 
I plant anything now—if so. what would be suitable and 
look nioe ? I should like to plant a tree of some kind in the 
centre of a square patch at the proper time for so doing; I 
also thought of a Rose-tree or two for this patch. I forgot 
to mention that the ground is rather “ clayey." How 
should I treat it? I planted a Clematis Jaokmoai, I 
believe, under the kitohen window, foolng east; ic gets a 
lot of sun. It thrived well for a week or two, now the 
leaves seem to droop; the soil is fairly good black toil. 
What oan I do ?—Ybdorb. 

4215.—Treatment of a Pear tree—In Gardening, 
J une *54,1893, a question is asked, query 4087, re treatment 
of a Pear-tree, planted six years ago; the answer in the 
following week’s issue was rather short and oonoise, but 
not so full as I oould wish. I have a Jargonelle Pear-tree, 
planted some eight or nine years ego, and as a preven¬ 
tive a stone was plaoed under it to avoid the tap-root, if 
possible, and about two years ago a trenoh was dug round U 
about twenty inches from the stem, to oat off ihs roots, 
but with little effeot. There is still the same super¬ 
abundant wood-growth, but no fruit this year, although 
there was a litUe blossom, and the most fruit off it in one 
season hss been no more than a dosen. Will someone 
please to state what Is the beet treatment for it, and when 
the long shoots should be out off ?—M. M. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4216. —Cactus (J. M. If.).—I oannot give even a guess 
at the species you have sketohed. I am under the 
impression, however, that the plant woe only a cutting 
when you got ic ac first, and the oause of its falling over te 
bsoause it has no roots. Turn it one and see for yourself. 
Put it in some sand and old mortar-rubbish, and keep It 
worm in the sun, but do net give it muoh water—in toot, 
none at all, until you see it begin to root—J. J. 

4217. — Zygopetalam Ol&yl (J. B ).— You send * 
flower of this variety complaining that I did not mention 
it when speaking of this family a short time ago. Well, it 
is a hybrid, and these I did not Lnolude, and I thought 
that the Editor would be short of room; but the variety 
sent is about the finest coloured form 1 have ever seen, 
the sepals and petals being wholly of a rich purple, 
narrowly bordered with green, the lip of a rich and bright 
violet-purple. It Is one of the best hybrids of this family 
yet raleed, whioh it was by Colonel Olay, at Birkenhead, 
between Z. or ini turn and Z. maxillare, but it varies very 
considerably in the depth and Intensity of its colouring. 
Yours is a very superb form.—M. B. 

4218. -Odontori08eums (Judy). —’She flower is 
Odootoglossum Haul. I should work a little good neat- 
fibre into the Sphagnum Morn, or some Poly podium-fibre* 
which I am tola is an exoeilent thing for them. Indeed, 
the Belgians appear to be working wonders with this 
material; but you should not disturb your plants if 
growing, but repot them in the auluma, and they will go 
on and root and grow befoie the hot weather sets in 
another year. You shall have the colours before they 
flower, but just now I am very muoh pushed with ques¬ 
tions. They should stand in the oool-bouse, in the partial 
•hade, and have an abundanoe of air, with a moist atmos¬ 
phere. I am not in any way alarmed at your asking 
questions.—M. B. 

4219. —Orchid-house ( John Allan).— 1 am glad to 
bear yoa have a house put up for your Orchids, and I am 
glad to find you have looreased the stcok of plants to such 
an extent, and yoa have done wed in restricting yourself 
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to the oool kinds. I think, however, you are treading 
upon ticklish ground when you inolude Oymbldium 
Lowianum and Odontogloseum vexillarium, for both like 
a little more warmth than they can get in a cool-house, 
but at the present time you would be hot enough. The 
house should have free air and a nioe moist atmosphere, 
or you will be very apt to get the thrips on the last-named 
plant. The Dehdrobium Jamesianum will thrive with 
Odontogloeeums, for although of Indian origin, it comes 
from a cool part of Burmah, and I eaw it doing better than 
I had previously seen it last season in Uessrs. Low's 
nursery, in a house without any fire-heat at all. At this 
season you should oertainly have your bottom ventilators 
open, and, saving in froety weather, in the winter also.— 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnino Ili.us 
tratbd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand , London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— if. if. Smelt.— Onosma taurica. 

- J. F. Jolly. —Alhyrium Filix-f<»mlna Frizilli® orista- 

tum.- F. B.— 1, Adiantum formosum ; 2 , Woodwardia 

rad icons.- Any lice. —Asplenium Adiantu m-nigrum.- 

Charles Green.— 1 , Lycaste aromatioa; 2, Aorides faloa- 

tum ; 3, Vanda tricolor.- R. Greening. —1, Gypsophila 

panioulata; 2, Silene maritime plena; 3, A Gaillardia. — 
W. 0 .—We regret we cannot name the plants sent; speci¬ 
mens insufficient, and crushed in the poet. If possible, 

send when in flower.-27. Fry. —We oannot name 

seedling Carnations. You can give them any names you 

like.- F. B .—The Orohid-flowers sent were quite rotten 

from having been packed in wet Moss, so it is impossible to 

name them accurately.- Seaside.—1, Flowers are fallen 

off, but looks like a Godetia ; 2, A Plantain Lily (Funkia 
suboordata); 3, A Larkspur apparently, but bad apeoimen : 
4, Dried up ; 6, Apparently a piece of Southernwood ; 

S^Santolina inoana.- J. IF.—We cannot name from such 

a speoimen.- W. J. T.— Not Oraohe, but we should like 

to Bee a fresher specimen.-27. W. —Campanula ror- 

ganloa; can be grown from seed.- Canon.— Vicia alba. 

- J- S. B .—Gypsophila paoioulata.- Miss Greenly. — 

Ltliom pardalinum.- N. Devon .—Mountain Cudweed 

(Gnaphalium dioecum). You oannot destroy it. as far as we 

know, exoept by pulling up every root.- Yorkshire.— 

1 , Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, Oyperus alterni- 
folius. 


TO OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad, if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post , and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 
,Niss Wall— Apply to Messrs. Geo. Bunyard A Son, 

Maidstone, Kent.- P. F. Hunter. —The Chrysanthemum 

leaves are attacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy 
Fly upon which there have been many notes in Gardrnino. 
The only remedy is to pinoh the leaves and so destroy the 

STUbe.- L. If.—The Vine is evidently badly attacked by 

red-spider. Sponge the leaves.- T. A—The Tomato is, of 

course, a fruit, but it is usually shown with vegetables.- 

Colonel Tiverton.—The trees are attaoked by the Pear 
slug. Dust over with slaked lime, and In a few days 

Bvringe this off again, and then repeat the application.- 

"• C -—Apply to Messrs. Barr & Sugden, King-street, 

Oovent-garden, London, W.C.- R. C. Twynem — The 

Grapes are scalded from want of early ventilation.- 

Amateur.— Apply to Mr. George Monro, Salesman, Covent- 
garden Market, London, W.C. 

POULTRY & RABBITS 


REARING TURKEYS. 

For aome reason or other, late-hatched birds do 
not, aa a rule, do well. This is especially the 
caae where the later birds are reared on the 
same land as that used for the earlier broods. 
I do not doubt that this has something to do 
with many failures. The land is tainted with 
the droppings, and in weather such as that 
experienced this summer these remain upon the 
surface instead of being washed into the ground 
by frequent rains. Again, we must not forget 
that the last batch of eggs in the season are 
fertilised with a weaker germ than those laid at 
the commencement, and if the germs be weaker 
it naturally follows that the chick is less robust, 
and is, therefore, lesB fit to stand an excess of 
heat, or, in fact, any strain which it might be 
called upon to endure. I am not naturally given 
to look at the black side of things, but when I 
receive accounts of young chicks, ducklings, or 
turkeys dropping off, I expect but one termina 
tion, and that is that most of the lot will fall 
victims before the disease or ailment from which 
they are suffering runs its course. It is because 
I believe this so strongly that I am constantly 
warning my readers to take care that their 
young stock shall receive a good start, for if 
they once receive a check the probability is 
they will not be easily got to move again, in 
spite of good treatment) in every respect. The 
report of some birds recently confirms what I 
have just said. The sneezing points to an 
attack of roup; this is not surprising 
when we consider the changeable weather 
and the enfeebled condition of the birds. What 
people have to do is to restore the chicks to 
a growing state, and then they might hope to 
save those which are still left. I should, in the 
first place, try a change of food. The bread, if 
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soaked in water, is certain to do harm, and 
should be discontinued. The first feed in the 
day may consist of mixed middlings and Spratt’s 
food; at eleven o’clock you may give some 
scraps of underdone meat, chopped very Bmall; 
at two o’clock, or a littlo later, the first feed 
may be repeated, and at six some sound Wheat 
can be fed. An occasional meal of stale bread 
soaked in strong ale can be tried. For drinking 
purposes I should use fresh water and a little 
Parrish’s chemical food, to be obtained of any 
chemist. If the chicks drink freely (and this is 
generally the case with ailing birds), you can 
use cod-liver-oil to advantage. I should endeav¬ 
our to divide the chicks into small lots, putting 
the worst cases together, then the next worst, 
and so on. The run should be roomy, clean, 
airy, and yet not draughty, nor should it be too 
much covered by the sun. For the worst caaes 
it might be well to try a roup pill, made as 
follows: Cayenne pepper, 20 grains ; copper 
sulphate, 10 grains ; copaiba, one fluid drachm. 
This is sufficient for twenty pills, and half a one 
should be given morning and evening. The 
twellings and nostrils should be washed three 
or four times daily with Labarraque’s solution 
of chlorinated Boda, diluted with twice its bulk 
of water. The foregoing treatment will give 
some trouble with many birds, but if successful 
in saving the greater part anyone will be amply 
repaid. 

Trent Valley, in Farm and Home. 

EARLS COURT EXHIBITION. 

EXHIBITION OF GARDENING 
AND FORESTRY. 

THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 

JUX.Tr 26 27, 

GREAT SHOW OF ROSES AND FRUIT, 
CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, &c. 

Classes (Open and Amatenr) for OR APES, 
MELONS, PEACHES. STRAWBERRIES, 
CHERRIES, &c. 

Meritorious Exhibits not named in the Schedule will be 
recognised. Prizes, Medal*, and Certificates awarded for 
every Show. 

All appl'citlons for entries, schedules, regulations, and 
further information should be addressed to Mr. H. E. 
Milner, the Chairman, at the Otfioes of the Exhibition, Earls 
Court, S.W. 


Admission to the Exhibition Building*, 
Flower Show, and the Central and 
Western Gardens, ONE SHILLING. 


Open Daily from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Season Tickets, £1 Is., to be obtained from 
the usual Agents and the Secretary. 


GARDEN FRAMES pratt>s patent | 

(VENTILATED) and 

GREENHOUSES, 

Patent Glazing, without 
Putty. 

Price List post free. 

CHEAP GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY, 

SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E. 



Registered Dec. 20, 1888. 
No. 116140 



DKDIb 

•L Herd 


log ifc post fr< 

D. HORROCK3, Tyldealey. MANCHESTER. 


The Perfection 
Slow Combustion 
Greenhouse. 

Boiler. 

Builds in front of 
greenhouse. Size 
* ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
diam., £2 9 j. 6d., 
carriage paid. Same 
Boiler, fitted with 
18 ft. 4 in. piping, 
and Expansion Box. 
pateut Joints, and 
Smoke Pipe. £3 18s. 
Carnage paid. Cata- 
logifc post free. 


CiKEiS tiUHbhiA GATTLiA (uraveiye 
Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in public 
favour, both in this oountry and in America, where a fea 
rears ago a steer of this breed won the first honours in the 
block test at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Block of the 
best blood for sale. This herd never got up for show, but 
keot unde* the most natural oonditlons nossiole. Ins motion 
nrited.- Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, GnvetyeManor, 
East Orinstead, Sussex. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats; garden landscapes ; 
picturesque trees ; plants, hardy and tenderi 
Ferns ; Roses ; out flowers, prettily arranged; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seat9 and Gardens.— A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for tne best 
aeries of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the beat collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
dowering shrubs of all aorta. 

Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of Five 
Guineas Jot the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., or 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in July, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering- 
pots , rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires , or iron supports of any kind, 
labels, and, all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 6 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First. —The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated , and none sent the copy- 
i ight of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shores the subjects clearly ; but those on albumenized paper 
a re preferred for engraving. 

Second. —The name and address of the sender , together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
’it plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third .—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Qabdhnihq Illustrated, 
87, Southampton-street , Covent-garden , London, W.C., 
and marked "Photographic Competition." AU com¬ 
petitors wishing their photographs returned, if not 
successful, must enclose postage stamps of sufficient value 
for that purpose. 

Original from 
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EVERYONE 

Who hasaOOTTAGE GARDEN ahoall purchase weekly 


TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 


HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 

81, Dulwich Road & Norwood Road, 

HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Ten minutes by L. 0. d D. Railway from City and West End. 
WORKS CLOSE TO STATION. 


Poultry, Bees, Allot¬ 
ments, Food, House, 
Window and Town 
Gardens. 


Tit* Largest Manufacturer of 

RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES & RUSTIC WORK IN ENCLAND. 

Large Rtock always on hand from £3 10s. upwards, carriage 
paid, or delivered and fixed in London and suburbs. IN¬ 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 pages, 
3 stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. These 
Houses can be fixed in half an hour._ 


As Flower and 
Tree Supports in 
Garden and Green- 
house are un¬ 
equalled. They are 
Strong, Durable, d Cheap. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

Can be supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 36 feet. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
1 GLAZING 


Weekly, id.; or Monthly, 3d. 


For Roofs, Skylights, a 
Horticultural work. 

No Special Contract required. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'“Cottage Gardf.nin-0’ tells the cottager and 
amateur precisely the right thing at tho 
right time, coming as a friendly monitor with suitable 
counsel, with the varying seasons of the year. ... In 
bespeaking for this new venture the wide acceptance 
which it merite among those for whom it Is special!) 
intended we are performing a public Bervioe.”— Freeman. 

“It is a wonderful halfpenny-worth, illus¬ 
trated, and sets forth, in clear and simple English, how 
gardening, bee-keeping, poultry-keeping, and other im¬ 
portant cottage industries may be carried on in the moH 
approved manner and to the greatest profit.”— Christian. 

“It is the cheapest threepenny-worth of 
specialised literature on record, and should be 
in the baads of every man who has a few square yards of 
land attached to his house oapable of growing anything." 
—Plymouth Mercury. 

“ Maintains its high character, and is well worth double 
the price which is charged tor it."— Burs/ Free Press. 

“ It is the cheapest publication of its kind, and we know 
of none better.”— Dundee Courier. 

“Full of useful information for the amateur gardener.” 

— Western Chronicle. 

" • Cottaok Gardening * is at once the oheapeet and beet 
of the publications which deal with the subject. We 
advise all allotment-holders—and there are many in these 
parts—to take it in regularly. It 1 b full of useful and valu¬ 
able information on poultry, heee, allotments, food, house, 
window and town gardens, etc.”— Grantham Journal. 

" * Oottaok Gardening ’ should have a large circulation 
amongst allotment-holders and poultry-keepers. The 
mistake so often made of recommending something out of 
the reach of men in humble life is avoided. For the 
modest sum of threepenoe per month a really useful book 
may be obtained."— Bucks Advertiser. 

“Gives in a plain, simple manner valuable information 
on all matters relating to gardening, and we would strongly 
reoommend it to the attention of our readers who are 
thinking of growing flowers and vegetables for exhibition. 
Exoellent articles on bees, cage-birds, pigs, poultry, 
management of the house, etc., are also given.”— Perth 
Courier. 

“ A stout monthly paper for threepenoe—consists of the 
halfpenny weekly parts for the month, a quite 
wonderful work that should find subscribers 
by hundreds of thousands, for it deals not merely 
with gardening, pure and simple, but is the guide to 
poultry, bees, allotments, food, house, and window and 
town gardening.”— Southampton Advertiser. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USKD. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 760,000 superficial feet In om 
on 1,000 Structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimo¬ 
nials, and full particulari 
feent poet Or**) 


BAMBOO Punting Poles 6 ’ long X 1-in. 25/-100 

BAMBOO Yacht Masts T „ X f-in. 15/- „ 

BAMBOOS for Tennis Ur X fin. 20/- 

court Enclosures v i In SO/ 

BAMBOOS for Furniture * “ x ™ ,5U/ ' ” 

I3AMKOOS Cor Ourtilo O l S ” CC1 "‘ 

Poles Our Popular 5s. 

BAMBOOS for Garden Bundle, containing 

Arches ^ 150 Bamboos, asetd. 

Price List free. V* sizes from 1 ft. 0 in. up 

Ttnt .: wUk "ie,. W | to 7 l«t Wfe-1 

THE BAMBOO OOMPANY 

(Late trading as A. Evan DAVrss), 

58. ST. PAUL’S CHURC HYAR D, LONDON. 

m m Free oe Rail m Loedoe, 

|| I A K1 II paokages included. 

I ■ I U \ \ ( 60 s., 100 ft. Uoz .1 100 

ULMOO 1% :: &#r. 

13 by 11. 14 by 12. 17 b» 13, Ju df 13, M bf 18. H by 16, M hi 18, 

W QUu* cut to any tint at a slight advance on the above prices. 

Glass is out and packed in own warehouse by expenenoea 
men, therefore Quality of olass and packing is guaranteed. 
Ail kUvfb is put on rail free of oharge, and guaranteed to be In 
lound oondition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty Id. per lb. 

Please write for prioee for large Quantities, when special 
imitation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 
J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

31. Moor-lan d, Ortpplumte. Lotd—. 1ft 


1893-CARDEN HOSE-1893 

The Original Sphincter Grip Armoured Garden Hose. 
“HERCULES” BRAND (Registered). 


Over 10,000 Cuttomers. Hundreds of unsolicited Test imonials. 

10 Recent and Highest Awards at Principal 
Exhibitions. 

CAUTION.—No Medal or Exhibition Award has ever been 


IN STOCK SIZES. 

_ _ M ( 12by 10,18 by 12,18 by 14.24 by 14, 

16 - 0 *., per 100 ft., 8 s. 6 d. I Mb 12 M by ^ 18 by 16 ^ 2 4 ^ |g, 

Jl-ox., 11»- M. 1 16 b J ^ 16 by l4f jo by K, 24 by 18, * 0 . 

U by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 
Flooring at 6/9 per square. Matching, 4/9,2 by 4, at id. per 
foot run; 2 by 7, at Id. Ironmongery, Paints, Ao. 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72 . Bi hhopboate Street Within, London. R.C. 

i nn Ann *ardi$ of tanned net- 

1UU.VJUU TING, 2 yds. wide, lid. per yd., 10*. per 
100 yds.; 4 yds. wide. 3d. per yd., 20s. per 100. New Twine 
Netting, 1-in. mesh, 1 yd. w ide, 2d.: 2 yds. wide, 4d.; 4 yds. 
wide, 8d. per yd. Cotton Netting, 54 in. wide, 9 meshes to sq. 
in., 6 d. per yd.; best articles to protect fruit-trees, to. 
Hexagon Nets. 72 mesh to in., 4Jd. per yd Lawn Tennis Ndts, 
Cricket Nets.-W. CULLiNGFORD.2 4. Kastern-rd..Plai*tow . 


Orders executed same day as received. Price Lists post free. 

SPHINCTER HOSE & INCINEERINC CO, LTD., 

9. MOORFIELP3, LONDON. E.O. (Sole Manufacturers). 

With nearly 700 Illustrations , 15s. t post 
free , 15s. 6d. 

THE 

Vegetable Garden 

Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of 
THE GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Of cold and temperate climates. 


*** The August Part of this work , ready 
July 26 f will contain a Handsome COLOURED 
PLATE of HYBRID BRIER ROSES. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
And all Booksellers. 


£2T Persons who are not yot acquainted 
with this valuable publication, which is 
having a rapidly Increasing olroulation 
throughout tho Kingdom, aro Invited to 
order either the Weekly Number or the 
Monthly Part announced above. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Prioe List of Greenhouses. Ax, complete from 48a., post free, 
2 stamps.—S. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builden>, 
Valley-street, Windhill. Shipley, Yorkshire. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate-hill, 
London ; and all Bookseller, 
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fioun * WINDOW GARDA NINO. 

ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 

I was pleased to see a note on this subject in 
Gardening, July 8th, p. 265, and thought the 
following notes may be useful to your readers. 
Some time baok the late Mr. Q. Phippen, of 
Reading, made some good remarks on this subject, 
more particularly in reference to. exhibitions. He 
said: “ People have said to me, * I do not care 
to go to the flower-show, there is so much 
sameness in it* ” This should not be when 
one considers for a moment the inexhaustible 
supply of varieties of plants and flowers. The 
compilers of schedules persist in oopying each 
other. Why not each try and strike out a fresh 
Ime ? At times we have so many hundred 
flowers—of Dahlias, it may be—set np in prim, 
green boxee, not a vestige of foliage visible, and 
there staged upon lengths of straight tables. 
A% other times we have floe Asters and Zinnias 
staged in like manner. Then, again, at some 
shows we have Carnations mutilated and 
dressed and set np in paper collars, and staged 
ift the orthodox green boxes on the straight 
table. It is a pity that these lovely flowers 
should be thus presented to the public ! Chrys¬ 
anthemum flowers are also arranged in boxes, 
which have to be made to a required size, so 
many inches long, wide, and high. If the 
flowers happen to be large and extra fine you 
must crash them into the box. Specimen blooms 
of Chrysanthemums lend themselves to artistic 
treatment. In staging, for instanoe, say one has 
thirty-six blooms to set np, and 4 feet or 5 feet 
raft of table space allowed for the pnrpoee. The 
green box should be at onoe dispensed with, and 
the flowers out with long stalks varying from 
9 Indies to 2 feet in length. Each flower should 
be plaoed in a reoeptaole whioh would hold 
water and be heavy enough at the base to pre¬ 
vent overturning. The flower should also have 
some kind of support to maintain it in an erect 
position. Having the flowers thus prepared, a 
number of suitable foliage plants should be em¬ 
ployed—say, Feathery ralms—abont 3 feet in 
height, to serve as a background. The flowers 
are then artistically grouped together with the 
small foliage plants—Maiden-hair Ferns, Aspa- 
ragns, &c.—and edged with Isolepis and Pani- 
enm, so that the whole of the table space shall 
be hidden by the groundwork of plants and 
Ferns. The flowers rising from this would pre¬ 
sent a marked contrast to ths formal box ctyle. 

____ C. T. 

4144—Plants for a south border 
under window. —If no bedding-out is to be 
done for this border, plenty of herbaceous plants 
tbould be pat in in October, the border having 
bien previously well dog and manured, so as 
to avoid disturbing the plants for Borne years. 
A selection of Roses may be made from the 
dwarf plants in any list, or olimbing Rosea put 
in (but “Amateur” does not say whether 
climbers are needed-?)-> October is the best 
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month to plant herbac< ons flowers and Roses, 
also bnlbs, and the followiag list may be useful: 
Of Roses, Charles Lefeb vre, General Jacqueminot, 
Coupe d'H^bti, Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, and 
Jules Margottin, are all old, well-tried 
favourites, which will not disappoint. Plenty 
of newer kinds can be found in our rosarian’s 
catalogues. Madonna Lilies, Lilinm aur&tum, 
Tiger Lilies, and L. lancifolium speoiosnm, both 
rosenm and Knetzeri varieties, should be put 
in behind the Roses, as being taller. These 
will grow into grand clamps, and flower yearly, 
if well-mulched each October. Spring flowers : 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissiti- 
flora), bulbs of Snowdrops, Crocus, Scilla 
sibirioa, Parrot Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissus, 
and Hyacinths can be put in during October, in 
front of the Rosea, ana left in the ground year 
by year. Also purple or white Alyssnm 
makes a pretty edging in spring. Autumn 
flowers: Anenome japonica (Honorine Jobert) 
(white), the Pink Japanese Anemone, dwarf 
perennial Sunflower, Herbaceous Phloxes in 
pink, white, &o., will supply autumn blossoms, 
and a few groups of Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, 
and other snmmer flowers should give some 
brightness daring the early months of the 
summer. The border will need a good mulohing 
of leaf-mould and manure every autumn, ana 
the plants should be overhauled each year in 
March, when they can be transplanted if neces¬ 
sary, out baok into shape when too large, and 
rearranged for the year, all but the Rosea, which 
most not be touched at that time. Lilies and 
Japanese Anemones, too, do object to be taken 
up, and do best left alone.—I. L. R. 

4198 —Plants for windows.— On a north 
or north-west aspeot hardy Ferns and Creeping 
Jenny thrive better than most things, and both 
are good town plants. A few Pansies might be 
planted along the front of the boxes. Other 
suitable subjects for such a half-shaded position 
(during the snmmer) are Fuchsias, Shrubby Cal¬ 
ceolarias, and Celsia cretica. In the west win¬ 
dows “ Geraniums,” both of the common or 
Zonal and the Ivy-leaved sections, Marguerites, 
Heliotropes, and Troproolums would do well, 
and a few Tuberous Begonias also might be tried. 
—B. C. R. 

4123.— A house border. —Almost any 
hardy creepers can be grown on a south exposure 
unless the house be in a oity, when the impure 
air would prevent most Roses from doing well. 
The Gloire de Dijon Rose will, however, stand 
a good deal, and nothing can be better than 
this as a climber, with Reine Marie Henriette 
(the Red Glory), William Allan Richardson 
(apricot-tinted), and Climbing Niphetos (pure 
white) for variety. A selection of good Clematis 
plants might be made, placing the large-flowered 
varieties in the warmest place, and the White 
Clematis Montana, in the coolest. If a good 
plant of this is put in from a pot now, it will 
make a good start next year, and soon cover a 
large space. The lovely Wistaria grows rapidly 
when established, but usually takes a year or 
two to do this. Ampelopsi8 Veitcbi is indis¬ 
pensable for its great beauty, and double 
White Jasmine, French Honeysuckle, and 
Virginian Creeper are all worth growing. Much 
depends upon the preparation of the border, 


which should be thoroughly dog and well 
manured before anything is put In ; careful 
planting, too, in the autumn (October), or early 
spring, will be necessary. Many ignorant 
gardeners will make a hole for a plant without 
digging the ground, and drop the roots in 
perpendicularly ; then the poor thing has a 
hard struggle for life, and cannot manage to 
make the luxuriant growth which is neoesaary. In 
turning a plant out from a pot the lower roots, 
whioh will be found ooiled at the bottom, should 
be loosened with care and spread out on well- 
prepared soil abont six inches below the snrfaoe, 
in a fan shape, covering them with a little fine 
sandy soil, without allowing manure to tonch 
them. Having trodden the surface, after 
covering the roots in, until the plant is firmly 
planted, a mulch of stable-manure, 3 inches or 
4 inches deep, may be placed over them ; this 
will prove a protection from severe frost in 
winter, and from dry heat in summer, and the 
Creepers will flourish accordingly. With regard 
to the second part of the question, as to a 
selection of plants for making the border gay, 
not much can be done until October, when 
dwarf Roses, Evergreen Barberries (Berberia 
Aquifolium), with plenty of spring bnlbs, each as 
Orocns, Snowdrop, 8cilla sibirica (bright-blue), 
Tulips, and Hyaoinths will make a bnght show 
in early spring. Dark-red Wallflowers, Forget- 
me-not (Myoeotia dissitiflora), and a good 
selection of Primroses will add to this, and these, 
too, can be planted in October. When they go 
oat of bloom in May plant the border with 
handsome bedding plants for summer, such as 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotrope, 
G&zania, Lobelia, &c., and have a reserve bed 
of Asters, and another of Early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the kitchen garden, where these plants 
can be cultivated until they show oolonr in 
autumn. They will both bear careful lifting at 
that time, and can be need to make a late 
antnmn display under the house with great 
advantage.—I. L. R. 

4193.— Roses in a window.— As soon as 
your plants are out of bloom stand them in tome 
sheltered position out-of-doors. Keep them 
properly supplied with water, as clear as possible 
from insect pests, and either plunge them 
under the shelter of a hedge daring the winter, 
or else afford them the protection of a cool frame 
or pit. A very little protection is all they 
need, and they may be started again in March. 
Roses are not ideal winter plants, being modi 
subject to insect peats, and requiring sf great 
deal of attention in the matter of syringing, &c. 
—P. U. 

4108.— Herbs for winter use.—Mint, 
Sage, Thyme, and Marjoram, should be gathered 
in Angust while they are at their best, and each 
variety plaoed in a separate paper bag. These 
bags can be put into the oven when it is cool in 
the evening, and taken out in the morning when 
the leaves should be crisp and dry, but not 
burned. Rub them up finely, keeping each 
kind separate, and place the powdered leaves 
in glass jars, such as are used for jam. If 
kept in a dry cupboard, tied over with 
paper, the dried Herbs will be useful all Ihe 
winter, and can be peed as they are needed.— 
I. L. R. Original from 
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GARDBN WORK* 


Conservatory. 

FreesUs, Roman Hyacinths, and LUlum oandidnm 
should be potted for forcing. The last-named Lily is com¬ 
ing more into favour for pot-work, and there is, I think, 
leas demand for Lilium Harrlei. Only strong healthy bulbs 
should be potted. Work plenty of sharp sand and other 
porous material into the potting oompoet. In this healthy 
root-aotion will take place, and strong spikes with healthy 
foliage will follow. Plunge the pots in the open air till 
October. The Roman Hyacinths and Freeeias will be 
moved Indoors In September. Oaoti in pots will be better 
plaoed outside now in the sunshine to ripen growth. As the 
ripening prooeee proceeds less water will be required. 
The large-growing Caotus (Oereus grandiflorue) makes a 
very oonspiouous plant in the conservatory border. 1 onoe 
had charge of a conservatory in which an immense speci¬ 
men was planted, the staking and tying of which was a 
work of considerable difficulty. The plant was 12 feet 
high, and bore in the summer many hundreds of scarlet 
blossoms. Passion-flowers and other free-growing olimbers 
are both useful and ornamental in large houses. They are 
useful in affording shade, and the blossoms, which are 
freely produoed, have an interest besides the mere show 
produced, and by-and-bye when the shade is no longer 
required the growth oan be gradually reduced. The bed 
of peat and loam in which Lapagerias are growing must 
not be permitted to get dry. I have seen this plant to do 
well through being planted on the sunny side of the house. 
The Lapageria will do very well in the north, house. Hot 
eunsbine at any time is bad for it Everybody should 
grow some of the greenhouse Rhododendrons. They are 
charming plants for the unheated house, and they also 
succeed well where a little forcing is done. When grown 
In pots and the growth made early, and afterwards 
ripened by exposure in the open air, they will flower very 
freely in the warm greenhouse. 8hould be potted ohiefly 
in peat and sand. The plant should be pluDged outside in 
a bed of noooa-nut-fibre now, but must not be allowed to 
suffer for want of water. Countess of Derby, Countess of 
Set ton, Duchess of Edinburgh, Duohass of Teok, 
Edgworthi, Favourite, Lady Alloe Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Wolseley, and Prince of Wales are all good, and worthy of 
attention for nut-flowers or to beautify the conservatory. 
Genistas and Heaths should stand on coal-ash beds thinly 
in some open position to get the growth well ripened and 
the blossom-buds in course of formation. Solanum oapsi- 
castrum must now stand thloly outside to set the bernes. 
Arum LUies in pots should be shaken out and repotted. 
No doubt some of the stook were planted in Jane, and 
these if watered regularly will make very strong plants; 
but they hardly bloom so early ae those plants kept in 
pots. Any plants which are likely to require more pot- 
room should have it givsn now, so that the roots may 
oooupy the new boII before winter. Correas, Salvias, Eupa- 
toriums. and other things planted out should be stopped 
for the last time. 


Ferns under Glass. 

The plants are growing freely now, and muet be opened 
out to affoTd room for the fronds to develop. Having too 
many plants In proportion to the spaoe is a great evil, 
beoause it is next to impossible to have them tbm in true 
form. Some of the hardiest species may be taken to the 
oonservatory, and in a warm summer like the present if 
there is a sheltered dell anywhere in the grounds special 
features may be created by plunging out some nf the 
hardiret specimens. Nephrolepis in variety, the Bird's- 
net Fern (Asplenium Nidus-avis), some of the Tree-Ferns, 
and others may bi plunged out in very sheltered spots 
where the wind and sun cannot reach them. The indoor 
fernery may be made more interesting by a few Dracasnar, 
Crotons, Begonias, and other plants with ooloured leaves 
being introduced. Grasses, such ae the Variegated Oarexes 
and others, have a graceful effect. Ferns will still require 
•bade and moisture in abundanoe. In potting use mors 
loam than peat, especially when it is necessary to keep the 
plants in comparatively small pots. 

Stove. 


Fires must bs lighted on oold nights, as a cold, damp¬ 
laden atmoephere will soon injure tender foliage. Alla- 
maodas now and other creepers will be in fine condition. 
Most of these plants will benefit from liquid-manure, being 
supplied, say, twice a week, till the last flower-bud expands. 
Winter-blooming etuff will be quite safe yet in pits and 
frames, ventilation being given during the day to harden 
the growth. Poinsettias must be kept near the glass, and 
must never suffer for want of water, or the bottom leavee 
will go. Do not forget that a demand will be made for well- 
grown but not large plants for dinner-table work when the 
London season Is over and the rush is made into the 
country. 

Hard-wooded Plante 


must stand on an impervious bottom; if worms get into 
the pots the drainage will soon be blocked up, aod water¬ 
logged plants soon get into a sickly condition, and then 
might be as well thrown out. The water is the principal 
work amouf? hard-wooded plants when in the open. Never 
water a specimen plant without drat tapping the pot and 
testing its condition. Azaleas are rather subject to thripe, 
and any plants which are attacked should if possible be 
cleared before the plants are taken inaide again. If the 
plants are not too large a tub filled with soot and lime- 
water, into which the plants oan be dipped, will make sure 
work of the inseots. This Is a very simple and oheap mix¬ 
ture. The soot—about a peck—is tied up in bag, and 
and plunged In a tub of rain-water. The bag is stirred 
about daily for a week, and then a couple of pounds of 
new lime is dropped in the tub and left to olarlfy ; in a 
oouple of days the liquid will then be olear and about the 
oolcrur of sherry. ▲ quart of this to six quarts of water 
will make a very good dipping or syringing mixture. 


Mushroom-house. 

Unless in a very cool position Mushrooms will be more or 
lew maggoty in buildings now. So much is the oase 
generally that beds are made up in the open air in May 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
faults, 
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and Jane to produce Mushrooms In the hot weather, and 
even in the open air to obtain good Mushrooms the situation 
for the beds should be as cool as possible. The north side 
of a lofty wall is a good plaoe, and I have had good beds 
on the north side of a group or belt of trees. As soon as 
the house has oeased to produce good Mushrooms clear all 
the beds out and all rubbish or litter of every kind, as 
such matters only form breeding and hiding plaoes for 
woodlloe and other insects. Before any beds are made in 
the new house have the walls thoroughly oleansed with 
lime-wash, and saturate all the crevices in the floor with 
boiling water. 

Window Gardening. 

There is less demand for flowering-plants now. Foliage 
is now in the ascendant for the time, and the green and 
graceful Fern always finds favour when something is 
required to rest the eyes upon. Pteris tremula is one of 
the very best Ferns for the room; then comes Pteris 
Ouveratdi and P- oretica, P. nobilis and others. Polypo- 
dium aureum, Nephrolepis exaltata. Asplenium Nidus- 
avis, Adiantums, and others are also most useful. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The long drought has weakened the Grass on the lawns, 
and a sprinkling of artificial manure will be very beneficial 
I now. Nitrate of soda, guano, or bone-meal will do. Now 
I that rain has oome fairly ooptously things will put on a 
better appearance. Toe question is sometimes asked oan 
there be a bright garden without bedding-plants ? Well, 
the brightest garden 1 have seen this season has not had a 
tender bedding-plant in it. The Tufted Pansies have stood 
the drought better than I expected, as we are apt to asso¬ 
ciate Pansies with a demand for ooolneee and moisture. 
L»od whioh is made U rule with manure as required will 
support the plants in a difficult season, and enable them 
to blossom freely. In short, good gardening is pretty much 
a question of helping the land bo do its work. The recent 
rains have loosened the bark of the young shoots of the 
Standard Brier, and budding may now be done. Dwarf 
Brier* and Manettie may be done later ; but the standards 
should be done as soon as they will work. Climbing 
plants, such as Clematises, Veitoh’s Creepers, Jasmines, 
established in pots may be turned out now against 
walls. 1 would rather plant now than wait till autumn or 
spring, as there is some growth left in the plants yet, and 
they will tret well established before winter. Cuttings of 
the New Zealand Veronicas will strike now under a .hand 
light in tne shade. Cuttings also of Euonymuses and 
choice evergreen shrubs will strike now under glass kept 
moist, aod shaded. In my opinion it is the best sesson to 
put Roee-cutliDgs under glass. 

Fruit Gardes, 

Peaches under glass from which the fruit has been 
gathered must have water at the roote when necessary, 
and the foliage must be syringed daily or washed with the 
engine. Give all the ventilation possible night and day. 
The wood ie bard aod firm, eo there should be no difficulty 
in getting it thoroughly ripened. Remove all late laterals 
promptly. Late Peaohes just beginning to put on colour 
must be fully exposed by the removal of foliage, if necessary ; 
the same attention must be given to Peaohes on walla, os 
colour is nearly everything in Peaohes, especially now 
everybody does a little marketing. 1 have been much 
interested in a plantation of Bush Apples on the broad- 
leaved Paradise. The trees are four years planted and are 
carrying a good crop of remarkably floe fruit. They seem 
to have enjoyed the sunshine aod are in happy oontrast to 
most of the orchards in the disti lot. I should state there 
has been a mulch of manure over the roots. These are the 
trees for the small garden. All the attention they require 
is mulching in spring with good manure, and the thinning 
of the young growth where there ie any appearance of 
crowding. Good Strawberry-plants will be scarce this year 
as fewer runnere have been produced and these are weaker 
than u«ual, therefore it is important to get the land into 
the best possible oondiUon. Where Pines are grown the 
plants should be gone through now, plunging beds 
renewed, and any potting required should be done. 
Remove suokers from old plants from whioh the fruits have 
been cut. Pot the suckers after dressing the bottoms in 
6 -inch pots and plunge their in a warm-bed and keep close. 
Shade a little when tbe sun is very bright. Give liquid- 
manure to plants swelling off their fruit every time they 
are watered until the fruits begin to colour. Ripening 
Pines will not require much water, though the atmospheric 
moisture must not be oltogetner discontinued. Plant 
Melons for a late crop in well heated houses or pits. Young 
plants with a long trellis to cover should not be Stopped as 
in frame culture. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Thin the growth of Tomatoes both under glass and also 
outside, not only by rubbing off all side shoots, but shorten 
back foliage to one pair of leaflets. Feed liberally with rich 
mulch and strong liquids. Tomatoes are gross feeders and 
If planted in fairly firm ground cannot well have too much 
surface nourishment. Put in cuttings or sow seeds to raise 
plants for oarrying through the winter. Young plants of 
Ououmbers should alto be raised either from seeds or 
outtings for winter fruiting. Cucumbers in bearing should 
be topdreoeed with loam and stable manure. I have been 
using for this purpose Moas-litter-manure and fresh loam, 
aod I have never had Cucumbers do better, but the 
sunshine has brought Ououmbers on with a rush. I suppose 
there never has been a better Cucumber season where the 
trea’ment has been liberal. Now that rain has oome 
oopiouslv promote Winter Greens. Lite planted stuff, as 
a rule, does not do muehgood, but the ground being warm 
and the prospeots of autumn growih favourable, these late 
planted things may do better this season; at aoy rate, 
where there is vacant ground fill it up with something. 
Plant oat Cole worts. Savoy Cabbage may also be planted, 
also late Celery. This orop will oome on faster now. Dig 
up second-early Potatoes and sow Turnips, Spinach, ana 
Onions on the land. PlantWalcheren Cauliflower on a south 
border. Cat and dry Herbs. Sow Parsley snd French 
Horn Carrots. The latter will come in useful for drawing 
young. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Carnations ore in great beauty just now, and have 
freshened up wonderfully since the rain, though if this had 
coops earlier than it did no doubt the blossoms would have 


been finer. Where Roses oan not be grown, and in very 
few town or even suburban gardens (exoept where right on 
the edge of the open fields) do they thrive to any extent* 
there is no substitute for them to equal Carnations. The 
oolours are so varied and rich, and tbe bloesoms (of moet 
kinds at least) highly fragrant as well. They are capital 
tovyn plants too, enjoying a liberal supply of soot or burnt 
material of any kind at the root, though I do not suppoee 
that the peppering they frequently get overhead in a 
crowded neighbourhood does them any good. The chief 
seorei8 of their growth are a free, sweet, and moderately 
rioh soil, preferably of a loamy nature, ana made quite firm, 
and annual propagation by means of layers. Tne earlier 
these are taken the better, so no time ought to b« lost now 
in getting the whole of this work completed. This haa 
been a bad year for Hoilyhooks, whioh dislike drought of 
all things, and I do not think 1 have seen a decent plant 
this eeaeon so far. 1 lost all my old plants last winter, 
owing to the intense oold and wet together and the soil 
being somewhat heavy. I usually make a sowing in heat 
in January, but omitted to do eo this season ; shall, 
however, get a good lot in shortly, wintering the plant* 
in pots under glaes and planting them out next spring. 
One of the strong points of this stately flower is the ease 
with which it is raised from seed, and if this was carefully 
saved from fine flowers a large portion of the progeny will 
prove to have good double blossoms also. Dahlias are 
growing rapidly, and in some oases showing flower. Keep 
them securely staked and tied, as they soon become 
topheavy, and if the growths get at all crowded thin them 
out fearlessly, la town gardens the only way to get plenty 
of Dahlia blossoms is to give the plants the sunniest 
portions available and keep the growth well thinned oak 
Dahlias grown in large pots are very useful for baloonies, 
flat roofs, broad steps, and other places where they cannot 
conveniently he planted out. In srfoky looalities where 
few things thrive tbe Tropa>olum family are of great use. 
Everyone knows wbatan accommodating plant the common 
climbing Nasturtium is, and tbe dwarf annual kinds, suoh 
as King Theodore, etc., are equally valuable for bedding. 
There is a raoe of dwarf perennial varieties, increased by 
means of outtings, that are moet excellent town plants, and 
F. Fireball may be planted in hanging baskets and window 
boxes, or In the open ground, the growth being trained to 
sticks. B. 0. R. 


THE DOMING WflUN WORK. 


Extract* from a garden diary from July 29 th 
to August 5th. 

Sowed a little more seeds of Ellam’s Early Cabbage, also 
Tripoli Onions, and Prickly seeded Spinach. Finished the 
pruning of Wall-trees and Espaliers. My Apple-trees whioh 
I have noticed for the first time had a little American 
Blight upon one or two branches, have been dressed with 
Gishurst Compound, every bit of the white fluffy insect 
being washed with it. 1c is difficult to say how far the 
insect will travel. In the pree«nt case they muet have 
been carried by the wind. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias. 
They will root In a close frame and will then be potted off 
and kept growing in heat all winter, and will make good 
flowering plants in 6 inob and 6-inch pots by midsummer ; 
or in the case of early blooming kinds a month earlier, or 
If the flowers are picked off and the plants shifted on into 
larger pots, will make nioe little specimens a yard high by 
July. I have some of the plants struok about this time 
last year, now in 7-inoh and 8-inch pots, masses of bloom, 
very useful lor grouping in the oonservatory. Shitted on 
Aralia Sieboldi and Grevillea robust*. These are raised 
from seeds sown in spring. Put In cuttings of Hydrangeas, 
os the young shoots ore getting a little firm. The plants 
will bloom in the spring in 5-inoapoce, eaofa plant carrying 
a large tiues of bloom. Cleared out the early Cucumber 
bouse. Every sorap of soil and manure has been taken out 
and the house will be painted very snortly and be got ready 
for planting in about a month to oome into bearing 
through the autumn and winter. Young plants of Lookla’s 
Perfection are just up and will be strong and ready to go 
out by tbe time the house is ready for them. Cucumbers 
In bearing are gone through, old leaves removed, and 
young shoots stopped once a week all through the eeaeon. 
Topdressings are applied os of ben as the roots work through 
and show themselves on the surface. Sowed Brown Coe 
Lettuces and Green-curled Endive for winter. Planted a 
freeh piece of ground with Strawberries, the kind being 
Sir J. Paxton and President, with a small trial bed of a few 
new sorts. Tied up Celery with paper to blaoob. Cleared 
off old Peas and planted the ground with Coleworts, about 
1 foot apart. Knitted on Cinerarias and Primulas and 
pricked off Oaioeolarias in boxes of light rioh soil. 
Rearranging the stove to give piante more room, several* 
plants being moved out to tbe conservatory. Shifted spring 
struok Begonias, Justioias, into 5-inoh and 6-lnch pots. A 
few larger pots have been used too, and in some oases three 
plants being plaoed in eooh pot. It is quite an eaqr 
matter to make up good specimens In this way with spring- 
struok etuff and they will produoe a muoh better crop of 
flowers and be altogether more effective than old planks 
out down. I force a good many of the old White Lily, and 
the bulbs are repotted as soon as the old stems die down. 
Only the strongest bulbs are selected, the small bulbs are 
planted out in a reserve bed. Tbe Double Tiger Lily does 
well in pots. Half a dozen bulbs m a 7-inoh pot make a 
nice specimen, and this 1 find very useful in the conser¬ 
vatory after the Madonna Lilies are over; in foot, I have 
them in bloom now. My stook of Scarboro’ LUies (Vallotos) 
is now in a oold frame with tbe lights oftener off than on. 
Exposure rests and ripens the bulbs and seouies plenty of 
spikes. Shifted on Tree Carnations for winter flowering. 
They will remain outside for the present. Put in cuttings 
of Pansies and Violas or Tufted Pansies in oold frames, the 
beds being especially prepared with lights for tbs winter 
frosts. Shifted on double Primulas, also a batch of Primula 
oboouioo. 


4152.— Legal question.— If the bronohas of the tr< a 
grow over your Deign hour’s garden it is an infringement o* 
her rights, as obstructing tho light and air. aod she is 
quite within her rights to remove them. It might perhaps 
have been more ntighoourly had she requested you to do 
so in the first instance.—G. F- G, 
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ROSHS. 

ROSE “LAMARQUE” IN COOL-HOUSES. 
This, in addition to being one of the very finest 
of wall Roses, is lovely for planting out in a green¬ 
house or any other cool glass- house. It used to ^o 
wonderfully well in one of the cool-houses in the 
Royal Nurseries, Slough, bearing a great crop 
of delicate White Roses overhead. It is very 
free and graceful, and the buds are valuable, as 
they have a good clear hue from their earliest ap¬ 
pearance. It forms a charming contrast to Mar^- 
chal Niel when planted out in the same house. 

B. 


THE POLYANTHA ROSES. 

The Polyantha class is one ot the most charming 
of the various sections of Roses. The latest 
addition to the list is Crimson Rambler, a variety 
that promises to become one of the most largely 
grown varieties of the future. It is so exceed¬ 
ingly free, graceful, and the flowers, quite little 
roBettes, are of an intense crimson. It will climb 
and make a good mass, simply for the reason that 
its splendid flowers are so rich and striking in 
colour. The Polyantha Roses keep the garden 
gay over a good season, and the dwarf plants 


and one is Georges Pernet, which has rosy-peach 
flowers, distinct and pleasing. Golden Fairy 
has a dainty bud, and the flower is buff-yellow, 
varying in shade. The Polyanthas may be 
grown for cutting, and the clusters of bloom are 
excellent for vases or to mix with other things. 
The plants are not troublesome to grow, bloom 
continuously, and exhibit such distinctness of 
character that several may have a place in the 
same garden without introducing a monotonous 
effect. C. T. 


OLD ROSES STILL IN CULTIVATION. 
Roses introduced more than a quarter of a 
century ago, and which are still appreciated, 
must be worth looking after by those who 
merely want a garden full of Roses. Who 
would care to be without General Jacqueminot, 
so sweet for cutting either under glass or against 
a wall outside ? The General was introduced in 
1853, just about or a little before the time of the 
Crimean War. Gdant’des Batailles, introduced 
in 1848, or perhaps a little earlier, was thought 
a good deal of at that time, but is so liable to 
mildew, and is not, I think, so much groun 
now ; still in well-drained situations it will make 
a good bedding Rose. I remember distinctly 



Flowers of Rose “Lamarque.” 


are usually in the summer quite sheeted with 
flowers. A very fine kindisGloire des Polyanthas, 
the flowers bright-rose, white in the centre, and 
when a plant is in full bloom it is exceedingly 
distinct and pleasing. These Polyantha 
kinds are not grown much in the smaller 
gardens, although it would be better so than 
having a lot of ugly standards that never seem 
happy. One reason is they are being constantly 
cut about and never given a reasonable chance 
to make a respectable head. One of the more 
popular Polyanthas is Mignonette, which has 
delicate rose flowers, that change with age to 
white. It produces charming clusters, and in 
every way is a delightful variety. One of the 
freest is Anne Marie de Montravel, the flowers 
appearing in profusion, and if small they are 
very pure-white and imbricated in character. 
Clothilde Soupert has large flowers, considering 
the class to which it belongs, and there are 
white, with the centre tinged with a reddish 
tint; they are full, imbricated, and given to 
sporting a little. The Paquerette is a gem of 
its class, the plants being very free, and the 
flowers double, pure-white, and very pleasing. 
There are upwards of twenty kinds described in 
catalogues, but in the ordinary garden this 
number is not, of course, required. But I may 
mention two or three more as of great beauty, 
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the grand masses we had of it in 1850, all < n 
their own roots, struck from cuttings principally 
from single buds in heat. The following list 
with the date of introduction may be of interest: 
Alfred Colomb, 1865 ; Anna Alexieff, 1836 ; Anna 
de Diesbach, 1858; Baroness Rothschild, 1869; 
Beauty of Waltham, 1862 ; Boule deNeige, 1867; 
Camille Bernardin, 1865 ; Charles Lefebvre, 1861; 
Comtesse de Chabrillant; 1856 : Dr Andry, 1864 ; 
John Hopper, 1862; JuleB Margottin, 1853 ; 
La France, 1867 ; Mme. Charles Crapelet, 1859;! 
I Mme. Clemence Joigneaux, 1861 ; Mme. Charles 
Wood, 1861 ; Mme. Victor Verdier, 1863 ; Mile. 
Bonnaire, 1859; Marechal Vaillant, 1861; 
Pierre Notting, 1863 ; Marie Baumann, 1863 ; 
Prince Camille de Rohan, 1861 ; Senateur 
Vaiase, 1859 ; Victor Verdier, 1859. Among 
Tea and Noisette Roses some of the favourites 
of the present have a still more ancient record. 
Niphetos, for instance, was introduced in 1844 
A long list of really splendid Roses might be 
given which were introduced much over a 
quarter of a century ago. Goubault is the first 
Tea Rose I remember anything about, and has 
fixed itself in my memory because somewhere in 
the forties I was working in a garden where 
several plants of this very fragrant Rose were 
introduced from France. Ladies often went to 
France for their Roses in those days. Safrano 


is still to the fore, though introduced so long 
ago as 1839. Solfaterre, 1843; Rubens, 1859; 
Adam, 1833; Celine Forestier, 1858 ; 
Devoniensis, 1840 ; Elise Sauvage, 1843 ; Gloire 
de Dijon, 1853; Homere, 1869; Lamarque, 
1830 ; Mme. Falcot, 1858 ; Mme. Willermoz, 
1845 ; Mrs. Bosanquet (China), I forget the date 
of introduction of this useful old wall or pillar 
Rose, but I think somewhere about 1850; 
Souvenir dt» la Malmaison, 1843 ; Souvenir d’un 
Ami, 1846; Triomphe de Rennes, 1857. These 
may be termed the remnants which remain from 
the hundreds which have been introduced since 
1840, and which have disappeared. I am 
speaking of the old Roses only. Doubtless 
manv of the newer Roses now in cultivation will 
still be found after many years in most gardens. 
Such Roses as Ulrich Brunner and Gustave 
Piganeau will doubtless be in evidence in the 
twentieth century. H. 


4186.—Budding Briers.—Bud the Briers a* soon as 
the bark works freely. If the thorns oan be easily 
detached, the bark will move easily.—F.. H. 

- Bud the Briers at onoe ; you cannot have a better 

time than the present. You can use buds of H.P. or any 
other class of Rose, and if the plants are standards the 
buds must be inserted on side-Bhoote springing from near 
the top of the Brier.—B. C. R. 

- Yes, the present time is an excellent one 

for budding Briers that were planted last 
October. No doubt you have paid due attention 
towards removing any side-growths that were 
above or below the height you wish the future 
Rose to be. This is necessary, so as to secure 
strong shoulders to work the Rose-buds into. 
Do not cut away any of the growth previous to, 
nor directly after, inserting the bud. This is 
one of the chief causes of failure, as it checks the 
even flow of sap at a most critical period.—P. U. 

4211.— Ground for a Rose-garden.— 
From the description I should say Hoses would 
do well with you if you add a little heavier soil 
to your garden. The fact that Roses do well 
just below you, and upon the same slope of 
ground, would confirm this. No Roses are more 
profitable to grow, or more handsome and varied 
in colour, than the Tea-scented and Noisette 
sections, and as these would evidently thrive 
well with you, why not confine your choice 
rather closely to these ? Yellows and lights of all 
shades are found well represented among the Teas. 
They grow more freely, flower in greater pro¬ 
fusion, and are altogether the best class to grow. 
They also make far better plants as standards 
than the majority of other sections do.—P. U. 

- I see no reason why your hopes 

of succeeding in growing Roses in such a 
soil as you describe should not be 
realised. There is no doubt Teas would do 
better than the H.P., but the latter 
as standards on 2 feet stems and as dwarfs 
would no doubt thrive well if you keep up its 
present state of fertility by digging in lightly 
a moderate dressing of manure once in two 

C rs, and allowing the Roses to have the 
efit of all the space. The beds should be 
oblong in shape and about 6 feet wide. In a 
dry soil and sloping position like yours, the sur¬ 
face of the bed should be level, and 2 inches or 
3 inches below the walks or alleys between 
them, all the water you give them will then 
find its way down to the roots. In raised beds 
it is liable to run away down the sides. The 
H.P.’s had better occupy the beds at the bottom 
of the slope.—J. C. C. 

4194.— Roses for India —It would be 
the best way to give an order for the number 
of plants you require, placing it in the hands of 
some good nurseryman. If you do this, and say 
when you sail, the grower will pack them in 
such a manner as his experience has proved 
most successful. There are many thousands of 
Roses grown in this country and exported to 
India annually. The extra charge for packing 
would be a mere trifle. Buds and cuttings 
could not be taken, as the journey is too long. 
—P. U. 

4268.— Treatment of Roses, &c.— 
When you say that Ulrich Brunner is very poor, 
and that the flowers of John Hopper are small, it 
is very plain that the long drought is the cause 
of your disappointment, as all the varieties you 
mention are good growers, and often thrive 
where some of the weak ones fail. With regard 
to the colour of the Countess of Rosebery 
changing, as you seem to suppose, it is attribut- 
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able entirely to the heat and drought. If you 
want to catch the true colour of Roses in such a 
season as we have passed through, you must see 
them in the morning before the sun has had 
time to cause them to fade. The best White Rose 
for cutting is Perle des Blanches, as it is a good 
perpetual bloomer. Two good standard Roses 
with light-coloured flowers are R£ve d’Or and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison ; these, however, are 
not Hybrid Perpetuals. If you prefer the latter 
class you may select Captain Christy and Mme. 
Gabrielle Luir.et.—J. C. C. 


THIS KITCHEN HARDEN. 

RADISHES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

For our first Radishes we were indebted to 
China, whence they were introduced into this 
country about the fifteenth century. Their 
value was at once recognised, and they soon 
spread over all parts of the country, until even 
the smallest cottage garden had its bed of 
Radishes. A warm, moist soil suits them best, 
but thev may be grown in any ordinary garden 
soil. Sowings may be made from February to 
December, but both early and late crops must 
have the warmest border available, and be pro¬ 
tected during severe weather, whilst summer 
crops may be advantageously grown in any shady 
position. The seed is generally sown broadcast, 
and the seedlings thinned out when large enough 
to handle. These thinnings, when washed, make 
an excellent salad, and are by many preferred 
to the root. From April until September sow¬ 
ings may be made every ten or twelve days— 
i e., if a continuous supply be needed. To have 
Radishes in the best possible condition they 
must be grown quickly, and to do this frequent 
waterings during dry weather must be given 
them, otherwise by the time the rootB are of a 
usable size they will generally be pithy and il - 
flavoured. Small sowings in quick succession 
are, therefore, preferable to large ones made at 
long intervals apart. Where Radishes are 
forced, the seed is generally sown on hot-beds 
between rows of Potatoes, Carrots, &c. ; or 
where there is plenty of accommodation, they 
may be allowed to occupy frames by themselves ; 
the former plan is, however, a good one, and the 
Radishes are not detrimental to the other crops, 
being used before they have attained a sufficient 
size to be injured by them. In this case the 
seed is sown in drills, and the seedlings, when 
large enough to handle, are thinned out to dis¬ 
tances of about 1 inch apart. Frequent water¬ 
ings and weedings are all that is necessary after 
the plants have been thinned. Radishes may 
also be successfully forced by sowing the seed 
in large boxes filled with light, rich soil, and 
placed in warm-houses or pits. As regards 
varieties, they are now numerous, those most in 
use being the Turnip-rooted kinds (for forcing 
and early crops out-of-doors), the long-rooted 
sorts, such as Wood’s Early Frame and Early 
Scarlet Frame (see illustration). Scarlet Short 
Top, &c. These are all good in flavour, and 
bright scarlet, a colour which renders them 
more valuable than the purple and white kinds, 
which are only fit for growing for their leaves, 
which are large and tender. The Turnip-rooted 
kinds are most suitable for summer use ; there 
are several varieties which, however, differ but 
very slightly from one another except in colour ; 
there are scarlet, white, rose-coloured, and 
purple, the two former being the kinds generally 
grown. The Black and White 8panish are grown 
for winter use, these sorts being much more 
hardy than other kinds, but they are inferior in 
quality, being large, hard, and hot. The only 
Radishes grown in the market gardens about 
London are the 

Red Turnip and Salmon (a long-rooted kind), 
and the white varieties of both these sorts ; but 
the majority are red. These constitute the 
principal winter crops in the market gardens, 
the first coming in in the first or second week 
in December, the second three weeks later, the 
third in the second or third week in January, 
and others from that time till the end of March 
or middle of April, an interval of about 
three weeks elapsing between each succes¬ 
sion. The empty space at command, 
the character of the season, the succeeding 
crops, and other circumstances determine the 
number and extent of the Radish plantations. 
Where a great extent of land can be cleared 
and sown at one flxtto, the sowings are fewer 
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than when only a small space can be cropped, 
and where, on an average, four or five successive 
plants constitute the number grown. Radishes 
do not grow well in summer, the weather being 
then too dry and parching for them ; but in a 
moist season they may be grown even in summer 
with advantage. If the weather be moist, a 
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sowing is made in August on a cool piece of 
ground, and another a fortnight or three weeks 
afterwards. Radishes are usually grown on 
ground that has just been cleared from Vegetable 
Marrows, French Beaus, Seakale, Rhubarb, or 
Celery. The first two crops are usually grown 
under fruit-trees ; by sowing-time the trees are 
leafless, and whatever pruning they may have 
required will have been given them ; they, 
therefore, do not shade the plants, but, on the 
contrary, shelter them a little, and before the 
leaves begin to grow in spring the Radishes are 
marketed. The ground, after having been dug 
or trenched, and manured if necessary, is lined ofl 
into4-feet or 5-feet wide beds, having 1-foot alleys 
between them. The seeds are then sown, raked 
in with wooden rakes and also slightly covered 
from the alleys, and rolled. About 3 inches in 
depth of rank litter are then strewed over the 
beds, and left there until the seedling appear, 
when, if the weather be fine and not very frosty, 
they are uncovered during the davtime and 
oovered at night; but during hard, frosty, and 
snowy weather, they are kept covered, even 
during the daytime. All the sowings are treated 
in the same manner as regards coverings and 
uncovering ; and, after the middle of February, 
if the plants be strong and the weather mild, 
the coverings are dispensed with, but kept in 
the alleys in case of emergency. Radishes, in 
their rough leaves, will stand a few degress of 
frost with impunity, if the ground be not very 
wet. In April, the litter used in covering in 
removed and built into a large stack, to be con¬ 
verted into manure. The 
March and April sowings require no cover 
ing. Birds are very destructive to Radishes 
from the time of sowing until the plants hav< 
made rough leaves : they eagerly devour tht 
seeds before they germinate, and look after the 
husks after the seedlings appear, pulling up 
the young plants to effect their purpose 
In order to counteract this mischief, 
boys are kept to watch and scare away the birds. 
In March the first outdoor Radishes are fit foi 
market, the largest being pulled up first, leaving 
the others for a week or two later, in order thai 
they also may become marketable. Whei 
drawn they are tied into little bundles, bouno 
round with a withy, or piece of bast, 
washed after being bunched, and packed intx 
baskets for market. After Radishes*may b« 

E lanted Seakale and Lettuces, Cauliflower anc 
■ettuces, preparations being made for Celery. 
Beet, Vegetable Marrows, French Beans, or an} 
other crop suitable for the situation. Autumn 


Radishes are treated in the same way as those 
for spring use; but, as has been stated, the 
litter coverings are not used except in the caae of 
hot, dry weather. When Radishes are wanted 
earlier than those of the Deoember outdoor sow¬ 
ings, they they are obtained from gentle hot¬ 
beds, made up about the 1st of January. These 
hot-beds are of two kinds—one the common 
frame hot-bed, the manure being in sunk 
trenches ; and the other merely a sunk bed of 
manure, covered with a few inches of sod, and 
mulched over like the outdoor beds. 8. 


4212. —Extirpating Horseradish — 

You cannot do better than you are now doing 
to get rid of the Horse-radish ; in fact, that is 
the only way to do so. If you continue it 
you will not find it so difficult as you suppose, 
tor no plant can stand being interfered with 
while in active growth, as you are now doing. 
For a year or two plant the space with Potatoes, 
or some other strong-growing crops, like Celery 
or Peas, that do not remain in the ground, and 
that require the land to be deeply stirred, with 
plenty of space between the rows.—J. C. C. 

4191.— Unhealthy Marrows. — There 
are probably insects at work, which cause the 

S uckered and warped condition of the growth. 

yringe with soap-suds and paraffin-oil several 
Limes, and keep the plants well nourished with 
mulching and water. Possibly, in addition to 
the insects, there may be mildew. In that case 
dust the affected parts with sulphur ; then, if 
the roots are well nourished, the new growth 
will be come clean.—E. H. 

4209. — Unhealthy Cucumbers. — The 
plant is affected with canker, probably caused 
by irregular watering, or by moisture settling 
round the collar of the plant. This part 
should be kept high, and be wetted as little as 
possible ; and it is also a good plan to have a 
few pieces of charcoal, free-stone, or broken 
brick round the neck of each plant, so as to 
avoid anything of the kind in future.—B. C. R. 

- Your plants are affected with canker, 

the worst of all diseases that can attaok 
Cucumbers, and for whioh there is no remedy 
unless it is applied immediately the disease 
appears. A little sulphur or fresh lime rubbed 
on the affected parts will cheok its further 
progress if taken in good time. You had better 
drjkw the earth away from the stems and apply 
the remedy as suggested, and do not let any 
moisture reach the stems of even healthy plants 
wnen this disease is known to be present. In 
future get a change of soil.—J. C. C. 

4185.— Cracks and dark spots on 
Tomatoes before ripening.— Cracking is 
usually caused by insufficient moisture during 
the early stages of growth, and a superabun¬ 
dance afterwards. It is very likely to occur 
in a season like this, when frequent and heavy 
rain succeeds a long period of drought. A 
black spot commencing in the eye of the fruit 
and gradually spreading is a disease caused by 
the style of the flower becoming decayed instead 
of withering naturally; but another kind of decay 
sometimes appears on the plants, and this 1 
believe arises from excessive moisture in the 
house at night, or from want of vigour at the 
roots.—B. C. R. 

- This is a fungoid disease closely 

allied to the Potato disease. I should hardly 
have expected this in a season like the 
present, unless the plants are growing under 
unfavourable conditions. When Tomatoes 
are grown year after year on the same spot 
they are more susceptible to the attack. A 
damp, stagnant soil often leads up to it. If the 
plants are in a cool-house deficient ventilation 
and too much water may have brought it on.— 
E. H. 

4132.— Culture of Seakale.— I would 
advise “Ignorant” to dig up his Seakale in 
autumn when the leaves have ripened off. Cut off 
the roots and force the crowns in a greenhouse 
in winter, or in a frame on a slight hot-bed, and 
make a new bed in the following March or early 
in ApriL The roots which were cut off may be 
made use of; every piece will grow. Choose 
pieoes which are clean, without those black spots 
which are seen on a transverse section running 
through them, not smaller than an ordinary 
“ Geranium ” stem ; they should be selected at 
the time of digging up. The end nearest the 
stock should be cut off horizontally, the root 
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end obliquely. These are known as thongs ; 
they mast be kept moist by a covering of soil or 
sand in the same way as Carrots or Boet. In 
preparing the ground incorporate plenty of good 
manure, as good Seakale cannot be grown with¬ 
out it. Trench the ground well, keep the top spit 
on the top, and chop and rake down. If intended 
for a permanent bed, plant 3 feet apart each 
way, three thongs in a triangle, 4 inches apart, 
1 inch below the surface ; when the shoots can be 
handled thin out to two on each thong. Keep 
clear of weeds by occasionally chopping through 
with a three-forked hoe. A good watering two 
or three times during the summer with manure- 
water will benefit them greatly. In autumn 
cover with pots; these should be covered with 
leaves. In this case put some wire netting 
round 3 feet high; fasten to stakes. Fine 
crowns should be ready to cut by March ; if 
required earlier some manure which will give a 
little warmth should be covered over them. 
When cutting cut the crown clean off. After¬ 
wards the stocks may be cut farther back, so 
keeping the crowns more compact. When the 
thinning-time comes more can be left, from 
about eight to twelve. I have cut fourteen fine 
pieces from a single pot, this being rather excep¬ 
tional. After the leaves or manure is cleared 
away a coat of manure should be dug in ; a bed 
should last about four years. If thongs are 
planted 2 feet apart and 9 inches to a foot apart 
in the row and thinned out to one crown, they 
can be dug up in autumn and forced in winter ; 
good crowns are obtained in this way.—G. P. 
Selden. 

4201.— Forcing Rhubarb.— Rhubarb may be forced 
under the stages in the greenhouse if the stages are not 
too low. Set the roots dose together, and fill In between 
with rich compost, and gives good soaking of tepid water. 
The roots must be healthy and strong. Weakly roots 
which have been divided this year will not do.—E. H. 


FRUITo 

EARLY APPLES. 

One of the best early dessert Apples is the 
Red Astrachan, a very handsome and free- 
bearing dessert kind, quite fit for table this 
year early in July. This is closely followed by 
the Juneatings and Red Quarrenden, and then 
by the highly-perfumed Gravenstein; after 
which there are plenty of good kinds to take 
up the supply. For kitchen use Lord Suffield 
(here figured) is again the first and best, 
carrying a fine crop of clear-skinned Apples of 
excellent quality that require but very little 
cooking. Keswick and other Codlins are all 
good cookers and exceptionally prolific. In 
seasons like the present, when heavy crops and 
dry soils are the rule, it will be well to lighten 
the load as muoh as possible by taking off the 
largest fruits first, so as to make the most of 
the crop. Where mulching and artificial water¬ 
ing can be given to the trees it will well repay 
the labour. J. G., Hants. 


4215.— Treatment of a Pear tree.— 
The tree wants root-pruning, root-lifting, or 
both. Probably there is a tap-root, though this 
may be diverted by the atone. Do not cut any 
of the surface or upper roots, but dig down 
below the tree, and cut off the tap or any deep 
lying ones right through, and lift and relay the 
upper layer nearer the surface. This should be 
done in October, just before the leaves fall.— 
B. C. R. 

4188.—Pear for a south-east wall.— 
One of the best and most useful Pears for this wall 
would be the Marie Louise. It is a good keep¬ 
ing variety, but the season may be greatly pro 
longed by making three gatherings of the fruit 
at intervals of, say, seven or eight days. I think 
one of the best of all Pears is Doyenne du 
Comice, but as it will succeed well as a standard 
it is not worth while to plant it against a wall. 
—J. D. E. 

- Plant Marie Louise in November.—E. H. 

4200.—Old Vines.— Blight is rather an 
indefinite term; it may mean anything, and 
before anyone can prescribe for disease one 
wants to know the nature of the attack, whether 
it is mildew, red-spider, scalding, shanking, 
or any of the other evils to which Vines under 
lass are subject to when improperly handled, 
looked into a vinery the other day that I was 
told had blighted Grapej. In a certain sense 
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some of the Grapes were blighted, for the 
berries were, many of them, badly scalded, but 
the term blight would hardly, in my mind, have 
suggested scalding. Another case where the 
Vines were said to be blighted was a bad attack 
of red-spider. When the Grapes are blighted 
by mildew there is not a minute to lose if any 
of the Grapes are to be saved. Sulphur, in 
some form, is a good remedy for mildew, and 
whilst using the remedy fight the disease by 
making the conditions of healthy growth more 
suitable, rake over the border or borders, and 
mulch with short stable-manure. The ammonia 
arising therefrom will be beneficial, but leave 
a little air on always while the manure is fresh 
or the ammonia will injure the foliage. This 
top-dressing of stable-manure is useful, both in 
cases of mildew and also in red-spider. Scalding 
is generally caused by not giving air early 
enough in the morning. Houses fully exposed 
to sun should have air along the ridge by six 
o’clock in the morning; the openings to be 
increased as the sun gains power. It is a good 
plan also to allow a little more freedom of 
growth if the Vines have been closely pinched 
in. Possibly the roots were too dry, and in 
that case water must be given freely several 
day8 in succession.—E. H. 

- The blight which has appeared on many 

of the bunches is probably mildew. It is a 
whitish substance and is very injurious to the 
Vines, appearing both on the leaves and on the 
berries, and if not destroyed it will quite spoil 
the fruit. Ab a preventive the Vines, after 
being pruned, should be thoroughly scrubbed 
and painted over with a mixture of soft-soapy 
water, a little soot, and thickened with flowers 
of sulphur. Sulphur applied to the affected 
part will destroy mildew. It may be dusted on 
in a dry state, but it makes a sad mess of the 
berries to dust them over with it. I would try 
painting the pipes with sulphur, mixed in 
soft-soapy water. Heat the pipes well so 
that the fumes of the sulphur may have effect. 
-J. D. E. 

- It would have insured your receiving a 

more satisfactory answer if you had sent some 
sort of a description of the blight that has 
attacked your Grapes. It may be mildew or 
the berries might have been scalded by the 
overheated air, which it is impossible for any¬ 
one to say with such scant particulars. I 
may, however, tell you that a good many 
Grapes have gone wrong this season owing to 
the long drought, and I notice the crops are the 
worst where the borders have been cropped with 
flowers or vegetables. Those who tailed to 
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water their Vine-borders thoroughly in the 
months of May and June ought not to complain 
if their Grapes are not in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition, as it is very certain the roots of the 
Vines required more moisture than they got.— 
J. C. C. 


4127.— Pots becoming; green.— There is 
no help for the pots becoming green when the 
plants growing in them require much water 
and have to stand in a shady place. Too much 
water would, of course, induce the green matter 
to appear, and a stiff soil would only aggravate 
the evil, but neither are the only causes of the 
disfigurement of which you complain; it is a 
combination of circumstances which only altered 
conditions can change. Certainly pots covered 
with green will be injurious to many plants.— 
J. C. C. 

-All the causes named have some influence, 

and the water, in some districts, seems to have a 
tendency to produce this green growth on pots, 
and also on the surface of the soil in the pots. 
The plants growing in a damp, shaded house get 
green sooner than m a greenhouse which is well 
ventilated. Plants are better in clean pots. It 
will be better washed off occasionally.—E. H. 

4202.— Destroying ants.— I have had no 
difficulty in getting rid of ants when the position 
they occupv admits of some petroleum being 
sprinkled about their runs, but it requires to be 
done every day for a week. It appears to me 
that they dislike the smell, and so find out more 
congenial quarters. Another simple plan is to 
get two or three saucers and cover the bottoms 
of them with sweet oil, and place them near 
their nest. The ants will get in the oil and not 
be able to get out again.—J. C. C. 

4205. — Treatment of a Passion 
flower. —You had better take care of the 
young shoot by securing it to the wall, and at 
the end of next March move it to the fresh posi 
tion. Meanwhile prepare the place for it by 
digging out a hole 18 inches deep and 2 feet 
over, and as you put the earth back mix some 
rotten manure with it. The Passion-flower 
likes a rather light soil, so that if yours is 
inclined to be heavy you had better mix some 
lighter earth with it.—J. C. C. 

- Move the plant at once ; there is plenty 

of time for it to get established before the 
winter yet. Of course it should be moved with 
a good ball of soil round the roots. Dig the site 
up well, adding plenty of sand or road scrapings 
if the soil is naturally heavy, and see that the 
drainage is good, but do not use anything in 
the way of manure beyond a little leaf-mould— 
it is unnecessary, and, indeed, injurious. This 
plant grows quite strongly enough when planted 
out in ordinary garden soil, and manure only 
renders the growth soft, tender, and flowerless. 

-B. 0. R. 

4183.— Pot-root Dahlias.— As soon as the 
side shoots have grown long enough cut them 
off at a joint, and each cutting should be planted 
in what gardeners term thumb-pots ; they are 
small in size, but muoh deeper in proportion to 
ordinary flower-pots. Place them in a garden 
hot-bed, which should not be very hot, merely 
warm enough to throw off a little moisture. 
Keep the frame rather close, and shade from 
bright sunshine. The cuttings will soon form 
roots, and when established in their flower 
pots should be repotted into large sixty or small 
forty-eight sized pots. The plants form nice 
tubers in these nower-pote; and when the 
stems decay store them in a dry place for the 
winter.—J. D. E. 

—— Pot-root Dahlias may be obtained by 
striking the cuttings in pots at any time from 
early spring until the end of July. I am engaged 
at the present time in striking a lot of cuttings 
obtained from plants growing in the open of 
sorts that I find do not keep well as ground 
roots. These are chiefly the White Pompon 
varieties, such as White Aster and Lady 
Blanche, which are difficult to keep in any way 
through the winter, but much better in pots 
than out of them.' The cuttings strike freely 
now in a cold frame, if kept close and shaded.— 
J. C. C. 

4122.— Bog soil.— This is really peat, or of 
a peaty nature. If rendered moderately rich by 
the addition of manure, almost any kind of 
vegetable can be grown in it with perfect 
success, and it is excellent for Potatoes, though 
on such ground they are very liable to disease 
in a wet season. Lime and kainit (saltpetre) 
are two of the best fertilisers for such soil, and 
in growing Potatoes be careful to avoid the too 
liberal use of farmyard or stable-manure, 
depending chiefly upon superphosphate of lime 
or bone-uianure of some kind —B. C. R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBOUS FLOWERS. 

The bulb catalogues are beginning to pour in now, 
and many readers will be perplexed to know the 
best kinds to select for giving beauty to the 
garden in the spring months. The three more 
important types are the Hyacinth, the Tulip, 
ana the Daffodil. 

The Hyacinth may be grown in three ways— 
in pots, in glasses, and in the bed or border. It 
is much grown in glasses for windows and rooms, 
and the cultural details are very simple. Green 
glasses are best, and the 
bulbs look better in them 
than in receptacles of any 
other colour. Select good 
bulbs and let the water only 
just touch the base, putting 
a little salt or charcoal in 
each glass to keep the water 
clean and pure. Watch to 
see if a fresh supply is 
needed, as if it becomes at 
all foul success cannot be 
expected, but the water 
should always be of the 
same temperature as the 
house or room. When the 
glasses are filled put them 
in a cool, dark cupboard, or 
even a cellar, for about 
three or four weeks, until 
roots have been formed, 
when remove them to the 
window so that they can 
enjoy full light and plenty 
of air. When grown strongly 
the growth is vigorous, and 
the flowers of bright colour. 

The water will evaporate 
quickly, and must be re¬ 
plenished. Many seem to think the winter the common kinds every two years. Damp is 
season suitable for putting Hyacinth bulbs hurtful, and the soil should be moderately light, 
in water, but the best month in the year selecting, if possible, a south or west aspect. In 
is November, the single varieties being much every garden, however, they will flower well, 
better than the doubles for growing in glasses, and all are quite hardy, except in a fewinstances. 
In the culture of bulbs a great fault is not in As with the Hyacinth, so with the Daffodil, 
their actual management, but in late planting. The bulbs may be grown in glasses, but not 
Bulbs got into the ground in September, or actually allowed to touch the water. The tem- 
October at the latest, always give finer results perature of the water should be about the same 
than when planted later in the year, as the soil as that of the room ; they thrive under very 
in autumn is usually fairly dry, and there is a simple conditions, similar to those recommended 
good season before winter. When delayed for the Hyacinths. The bulbs will then flower 
later, frosts occur, the ground is wet, and some- well. The “ Trumpet ” varieties, those that par- 
times the festival of Christmas has passed before take of the character of the common wilding, the 
a start is made. Under these circumstances the N. pseudo-Narcissns, are most suitable for culture 
spikes and flowers are not satisfactory. All in this form. An enthusiast in Daffodils will soon 
bulbs should be planted thus early, Daffodils get to know the best varieties, and they include 
in particular, which may be put in at the begin- Empress (a*splendid Daffodil, the flowers large, 
ning of September. It is not necessary to have the broad petals white, and the Trumpet yel- 
specially prepared soil for the growth of low), Horsfieldi (the big-flowered lorifolius Em- 
ordinary bulbs ; but it is as well, if at all poor, peror, bright-yellow), maximus (rich-yellow, 
to incorporate with the staple a moderate almost orange, a beautiful variety), princeps, 
dressing of well-decayed manure, and the bulbs Barri (conspicuous yellow, with scarlet eye), the 
of the three great classes mentioned may be put double Orange Phoenix, or Eggs and Bacon 
about 3 inches under the surface. Clumps of (white and orange), Sir Watkin (the yellow 
one variety, or several judiciously contrasted, flowers of great width). Jonquils, poeticus 
are effective, and the Daffodils may be planted ornatus, and the common Poet’s Daffodils. The 
freely in the borders, reserving the Tulips and bulbs may be put about 4 inches under the soil, 
Hyacinths for the beds. and when to be lifted this should be done after 

Brilliant and varied in colour is the Tulip ; the leafage has died down. It is a bad plan to 
and the early single and double varieties are disturb them while the foliage is still green, or 
planted more largely than the later-flowering to twist their leaves into a knot. What a wealth 
types. The Dutch kinds are thoroughly useful and beauty there is in bulbous flowers ! Take 
garden flowers, their richness in beds compelling The Crocuses, and see the rich varieties 
attention. Plant them also in the borders, a of colours supplied by the many forms. Every- 
few clumps here and there, creating a wealth of one is familiar with the common blue, 
colouring. Delightful beds may be composed of yellow, and white Crocuses that form broad 
Tulips, with a groundwork of Forget-me-nots, lines to the beds in the London parks, and pro- 
Silenes, and some other carpeting plant of equal vide amusement for the mischievous sparrows, 
prettiness. One could bring in thus the fine never so happy as when pecking the dainty 
Apennine Wind-flowers where the garden is petals. But besides the spring-blooming kinds 
small, and no woodland walks occur in which to we have a rich autumn gem called C. speciosus, 
naturalise such spring beauties. As regards rich-blue, barred with purple, the stigma deep- 
cultural directions, follow those given for the orange. A clump of this on a late September 
Hyacinths. A bed of Double Tulips, carpeted day is delightful, and yet it may be accaunted a 
with Pink Silene, Daisies, and White Forget- rarity, although useful when out. The autumn 
me-nots, is very charming—a sheet of colouring Crocus are quite as easy to grow as those proper 
without garishness. A beautiful and familiar to the season of spring, whilst acquaintance 
garden Tulip is T. Gesneriana, which is the with them will whet the appetite for the Meadow 
arent of the many fine florists’ varieties. Its Saffrons (see illustration), a very beautiful class 
old, handsome, scarlet flowers are familiar in of autumn-flowering bulbs. The common 
old-fashioned gardens, but it is a bulb that Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autumnale) that 
should be brought into more use. The yields the famous drug, is a lovely garden bulb, 
bulbs are more expensive than the ordinary purple-rose being the colour of its flowers, whilst 
kinds. Amongst the species the finest are : there are several forms of it, as album (pure 



T. elegans (blood-crimson), T. Greigi (the leaves 
spotted and barred with chocolate, the flowers 
orange-scarlet), T. macrospeili (carmine), T. 
oculis solis, T. retroflexa (yellow), and T. vitel- 
lina (sulphur-white). 

Daffodils, or Narcissi, form a glorious 
family. A bed of the Yellow “Trumpets” 
dancing in the breeze is a true spring picture. 
The Daffodil marks the final departure of winter. 
One secret of success in the culture of the bulb 
is to plant early, and once the clumps have got 
established they may be left alone, although 
where the culture of the Narcissus is made a 
speciality of they are lifted once every year, and 
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white), fl.-album-plenum (double white), and 
fl.-roseum-plenum (rose-purple), the flowers of 
very large size. Colchicums must not be 
exposed to the full influence of the weather, 
and the reason is obvious. Amongst Grass 
they look extremely pretty, and receive in a 
measure shelter from the heavy rains of late 
autumn. A sweet gem of the early spring is 
the Netted Iris. Other Irises flower early in 
the year, and are each attractive, but I. reticu- 
lita bears away the palm. I remember once 
visiting the gardens of Lord Suffield, at Cromer, 
where the bulb was established in the woodland. 
The flowers have a distinct Violet fragrance, a 
few plants in a pot scenting a large conserva¬ 
tory. Moderately light soil and a sheltered 
situation are suitable, the flowers appearing 
about March. During recent years more favour 
lias been shown to the English and Spanish 
Irises, which bear their bold, beautifully- 
coloured flowers in the early autumn. The so- 
called English Iris is I. anglica, but it is really 
a native of Spain, the reason of its popular title 
being that bulbs of it were brought from 
England to Holland, and the impression of the 
Dutch was that it was a native of Britain. 
These Irises are hardy, robust in growth, 
attaining a height of from 1 \ feet to 2 feet, the 
broad handsome flowers displaying a border of 
purple, violet, blue, and lilac. We owe many of 
the finest novelties to the Dutch, who have done 
much good work in producing splendid bulbous 
Dowers. Plant the bulbs early in the autumn, 
not closer than at a distance of 6 inches apart, 
and put them at a depth of 3 inches. A good 
growth results in ordinary soil, and they are not 
averse to life in the suburbs. A delightful com¬ 
panion to the English Iris, is I. hispanica, which 
is known, and appropriately, too, as the Spanish 
Iris, or Flag. It blooms shortly before the 
English kind, and the flowers are smaller, without 
that broad, massive appearance characteristic 
of I. anglica. Both thrive under the same 
t reatment, and we get a great range of colours, 
from pure white to clouded orange, dusky 
browns, shot with other hues, a curious assort¬ 
ment of varied tones. Perhaps the white or 
yellow flowers are the most striking, and if only 
two varieties are grown, select those of that 
character. Who does not know the familiar old 

Crown Imperial ? It has many varieties, and 
all are hardy, bloom in the spring, and grow in 
ordinary garden soil. The writer has seen the 
yellow kind, named lutea, in a little back garden 
not far removed from the busy London metro¬ 
polis. Put the bulbs about 3 inches deep, and 
leave them alone to grow into bold, telling, pic¬ 
turesque clumps. Fourteen varieties were 
counted in one catalogue, but really only the 
common kinds, aurora (red), lutea (yellow), and 
Slagzwaard (a delightful shade of red), need be 
considered. 

The Gladiolus is a glorious bulb or corm, as 
it is correctly called, and there are a great many 
varieties, hybrids, and species. Few plants of the 
present day are in greater favour, or have been 
more hybridised to gain new kinds. M. Lemoine, 
the celebrated French florist, has, through his 
zeal in crossing one species with another, 
inaugurated new sections, as Nancieanus, 
Lemoinei, &c., all playing a good part in the 
decoration of the border. Care is necessary in 
embarking in Gladiolus culture. The many 
splendid varieties that attract the eye at exhi¬ 
bitions are not always the most tractable in the 
garden, but general rules can be laid down 
for cultivation. G. gandavensis represents a 
splendid section, and then there are earlier 
blooming varieties, as G. Colvillei, G. ramosus, 
and others, all possessed of distinctive beauty. 
Clumps of Gladioli between Herbaceous Phloxes 
look well, and the soil should be fairly light, 
with a moderate quantity of manure mixed with 
the staple. Damp or stagnation about the 
roots results in almost total failure. Success 
can never be looked for under such circum¬ 
stances. Put the bulbs 4 inches in depth, and 
half a foot apart, March being a good month 
for planting, bulbs put in during April carrying 
on the succession of bloom until later in the 
autumn. Even as late as June they may be 
put in to provide a continuance of gay flowers. 
The hardiest of the Gladioli are the Hybrids of 
G. Lemoinei, which are very easy to grow, thriving 
where the other varieties fail utterly. A 
splendid kind for colour is G. brenchleyensis, 
the flowers rich-crimson; but in the many 
Hybrids of Gandavensis there are exquisite 
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Bhades of colour, distributed in bars, stripes, 
and delightful mottlings on a pure-white 
ground, sometimes touched with rose. Begin 
cautiously at first, and see if the Gladiolus 
relishes the situation, soil, and surroundings 
of the garden. If this is fortunately the case the 
corms may be planted with a bolder hand. 
Babianss, Ixias, Sparaxis, and Tritonias are not 
bulbs for the average garden. They require 
much attention, and need especially warm 
situations ; but a few clumps of uyclamen euro¬ 
pium, the little hardy, autumn-flowering “Sow 
breed,” seem to bring a gleam of sunshine to 
the rockery or border in late autumn. 

Gems amongst spring-flowering bulbs are the 
Chionodoxas, and the two best are C. Luciliie, 
appropriately named the Glory of the Snow, and 
C. sardensis. The Glory of the Snow is such a 
weed that it will sow itself and prove almost a 
plague, if such a delightful starry-blue flower 
can be thus described. Sardensis has much 
deeper-coloured flowers, and is not quite so free 
in bloom. A stately September-flowering bulb 
is Hyacinthus or Galtonia candicans, a native of 
the Cape, sending up in the "autumn sturdy 
spikes to a height of over 4 feet, the bell-shaped 
blossoms pendent, like the nodding Snowflake, 
appearing at intervals on the vigorous scape. 
If there is space for a group of hardy Fuchsias 
plant the Galtonia amongst the shrubs, as the 
white flowers and pendent scarlet strings of 
blossoms on the Fuchsias are in rich contrast. 
Nor would the garden be in any sense complete 
without the old-fashioned Allium Moly, living 
in the poorest soils, and making gay patches 
with its yellow flowers. A shady moist corner 
may be reserved for the Lily of the Valley, the 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Erythronium americanum, 
and the many beautiful varieties of the common 
E. dens-canis, the nodding Snowdrops, the 
summer Snowflake, Leucojum restivum, and its 
relative L. vernum (that as its name suggests 
blooms in the spring), the Muscari or Grape 
Hyacinths (rich blue of various shades), the old 
Star of Bethlehem, also Ranunculuses, and, fora 
sunny border, where the soil is light and warm, 
the Swamp Lily (Zephyranthes Candida). 

C. T. 


ORANGE STONECROP (SEDUM 
KAMTSCHATICUM). 

This is a beautiful broad-leaved prostrate 
species (see illustration), not unlike S. spurium 
in habit, but distinguishable from it by dark 
orange-yellow blossoms. It flowers profusely 
in summer, and is quite hardy in almost any 
soil, but it succeeds best in a warm, rich loam. 
All lovers of the beautiful Stonecrops should 
certainly add this species to their collection. 


a reasonable price, and instructions as to quan¬ 
tities are sent with it, which I have found to be 
quite reliable.—J. C. C. 

4204.— Treatment of Carnations —If 

the plants are old and straggling layer some of 
the shoots at once, and make a fresh plantation 
in September. If close and tufted, as the old 
Clove is on some soils, the plants may be left 
undisturbed for several years. Carnation Grena- 
din is a selected type that comes very fine from 
seed, and is easily raised. It is too late to sow 
now with any prospects of bloom next year. 
Sow next spring, and plenty of plants will be 
obtained for another year.—A. H. 

- The old Clove and Grenadin are both 

best propagated by layers. If the plants have 
been one year only planted, it is a good plan to 
leave a few layers around the old plant to flower 
next year. The surplus layers can be removed 
and planted somewhere else, but to do the 
Carnation well it requires rich, deep soil to grow 
in, and when this has been well-manured the 
plants will do two years in succession on the 
same ground, but it is necessary to give them a 
surface-dressing with some rich material in May. 
-J. D. E. 

- By all means layer the plants annually, 

and this should be done at once—the sooner the 
better. You may either lift the rooted layers 
and replant them in the autumn, or if you pre¬ 
fer large dense masses let them remain and 
flower where they are. If the shoots of the 
plant of “ Grenadin ” are not strong enough 
to layer, take them off with a sharp knife and 
insert them as cuttings; they will root fast 
enough in light sandy soil under a handlight, 
kept moist (not wet), and lightly shaded. I 
should say that a little variety in the way of a 
few plants of the White Clove (Gloire de Nancy), 
or Mrs. Muir, Raby, Mrs. R. Hole, &o, inter¬ 
mixed with the others, would be highly 
advisable.—B. C. R. 

4124 — Management of a garden — i 

First, as regards the north wall, or border, which 
you say is sheltered. If so, you must not expect 
great things from plants put in there. I should 
plant IvieB for climbers, and none is better than 
canariensis or Emerald Gem, a very quick- 
growing kind with abundance of glossy green 
leaves, or you can have also such kinds as Lee’s 
Silver, if you wish for a variegated form. In 
the border plant Lilies of the Valley, the grace¬ 
ful Solomon’s Seal, Spanish Squills, very charm¬ 
ing in the spring ; there are w hite, blue, and 
rose-coloured varieties. Ferns would succeed 
well, and there is a wealth of fine hardy kinds. 
The beautiful Funkias, or Plantain Lilies, as 
they are also called, Lilies, the Mossy Saxifrage, 
and the London Pride, Creeping Jenny, and such 


or we may say early, but early in autumn they 
may be put in, also a number of bulbs, such as 
Daffodils. You should devote your energies now 
to getting the soil into proper order. If very 
heavy, lighten it by the addition of lime, in 
which small gardens are usually very deficient, 
or any light soil from some neighbouring place, 
which you may possibly get very cheap. The posi¬ 
tion in the full sun is better adapted for hardy 
flowers, and you will be able to have a few 
Roses. General Jacqueminot, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, and Mme. Gabrielle Luizet will succeed 
well. These must be planted in the autumn, 
say October, in a good loamy rich soil, otherwise 
the growth will not be very satisfactory. Rosee 
need a liberal diet. Get bush plants, not stan¬ 
dards. The reason, doubtless, for the 

Clematis appearing in ill health is through 
a too dry or poor soil. It is most 
likely that the recent hot weather has affected 
it severely. If you wish to make the garden 
gay at once, plant Zonal Pelargoniums, Tuberous 
Begonias, or such like bedders, but you cannot 
get much effect this year, the time is too 
short. Prepare for next year, and with a 
judicious selection of things the garden may be 
made bright with colour. Get in bulbs, such as 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, and the Crocus, 
also such pretty little things as the Glory of the 
Snow. Sow a few annuals, Sweet Peas, Sun¬ 
flowers, being important; then you can plant in 
the autumn Hollyhocks, Carnations, and Pinks, 
and in the spring Tufted Pansies, which are really 
the most useful things one can have in a garden. 
Read carefully my note in Gardening on “ A 
house border ” (No. 750, July 22, p. 287). A 
carefully compiled list of things is given there, 
which are also suitable in your case.—C. T 
4124.— Dandelions on a lawn —Thebeat 
way to eradicate the roots of these, as well as 
Plantains on a lawn, is to cut them off with a 
sharp old knife, and then pierce the root with 
an iron skewer or bonnet pin dipped in carbolic 
acid. This effectually prevents another start, 
and it is not an expensive process like pouring 
the acid on each plant, for a single bottle will 
last a long time if merely used as a dipper for 
the skewer. If the Dandelions are very 
numerous the Grass will look rather bare when 
they are taken out; the best remedy for this 
is to sprinkle the lawn with a mixture of fine 
soil and soot in equal quantities, only just 
enough to darken the Grass, not to cover it up. 
This washing down to the roots with the rain 
will so nourish and thicken the Grass that it will 
soon cover up the bare spots from which weeds 
have been exterminated entirely.—I. L. R. 

4116— New Zealand Flax. —This hand¬ 
some plant flowers well in the south of England, 
except after a hard winter. A group of New 



4184 —Shamrock.— The best treatment is to plunge 
the pot out in the open air. either in the border or in 
ashes or Coooa-nut-fibre. The plant is quite hardy.— 
E. H. 

4195.— Sowing down a lawn.— Better eow the 
seed at onoe. The ground is moist now, and the seed will 
soon germinate and grow very fast. Of course, the turf 
will not be very strong this year, but it will have got a 
start, and there will be a beautiful sward next spring.— 
B. C. R. 

and sow the seeds at the 


-Apply a rich top-dressing 

beginning of September.—E. H. 


4212. — Artificial manure for a 
garden —The manure should have been 
applied when the Potatoes were planted, or 
before. It is a great mistake to manure the 
ground for Winter Greens heavily, as the plants 
then make a too rank and sappy growth, and 
fall a prey to • the first sharp frost, but if 
manured for the previous crop it will be just 
right for them. The last fertiliser that can be 
applied now is soot (if the land were light a 
little salt might be added), with some wood- 
ashes or burnt soil. Just hoe or fork it lightly 
into the surface, put in the plants, and make all 
quite firm round their roots. If the soil is very 
poor, a light sprinkling of good guano, or of 
Thomson’s Vine-manure, might be added, just 
to give the plants a start, but anything like 
luxuriant growth is detrimental, and must be 
avoided.—B. C. R. 

- I should make a dressing of soot do for 

the green crops this autumn. A good big quart 
of soot to every square yard of ground spread 
on the surface and forked in is the best way to 
apply it. For the spring and summer you can¬ 
not do better than use the English Guano. It 
is a capital fertiliser, as its properties are not 
quickly exhausted. It can -^lso be obtained at 
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Our Readers’ Illustrations: Sedum kamtschaticum. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Miss Emma Wolley Dod, Edge Hail, Malpas, Cheshire. 


things as the Monkey-flowers, which also like a 
fair amount of moisture. With a good selection 
of these you will get a rich variety of colours, 
ranging through many shades, some finely 
spotted. It is very late to plant things now, 


Zealand Flax, which stands in the garden in 
Devonshire, which the writer had had for the 
last Bix years, has flowered well three timee 
during that period ; three years ago it also 
ripened an abundance of seed, on the four 
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handsome spikes of bloom which it threw op. 
This was, however, after a specially mild 
winter; severe and long continued frost and 
snow, such as we have had, with blizzards, for 
the last two years, appeared to check it con¬ 
siderably, and no flower appeared after these 
Seasons. Daring the Jubilee summer, which 
was very hot, the plant flowered well; also the 
following season, so that it appears that it is 
onlv necessary for it to receive sufficient warmth 
to flower eaoh year in the south of England.— 
L L R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FREESIA8. 

This is the best time to pot these beautiful 
flowers, and although they are by no means 
difficult to cultivate, a good many fail to get 
them to flower satisfactorily. As these plants 
are so extremely popular a brief note on the 
way to manage them may be of servioe to those 
who have hitherto not been successful. The 
first thing is to produce good strong flowering 
bulbs ; they are not large even at the best, but 
unless of the size of ordinary Snowdrop bulbs 
they will not flower. Five or six-inch pots 
suit them well, and the soil they do well in is 
rotten turf, broken up fine, and a little leaf- 
mould, and peat-soil, with sharp silver sand; 
crock the pots in the usual manner, and fill 
about three parte full of soil, pressed down firm, 
and on this place about six or eight bulbs, 
covering with soil, and set them in a cold 
frame. Do not give much water until they 
commence to push the foliage well above 
ground. They require an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, if it is desired to get them into 
bloom early in the new year; but if required 
for spring a shelf in the cool-house suits well, 
and when pushing up their flower-spikes, a 
little weak liquid-manure helps them greatly. 
After they cease flowering, and the foliage 
shows signs of changing colour, reduoe the 
Quantity of water at the root until they can be 
dried off and rested. J. G. H. 


RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

The experience of * f Mr. W. Cotton,” as given 
in Gardening, on p. 269, is eminently gratify¬ 
ing and encouraging, and will no doubt induce 
many others to “ go and do likewise,” or try to 
do so. I have always been a strong advocate 
for growing Pelargoniums and many other 
plants from carefully-saved seed in preference 
to stocking a large number of costlv “ named 
varieties,” and there is nothing more fascinating 
than thus to raise seedlings and watch the 
flowers expand one by one. But I should like 
to remind “ Mr. Cotton,” and all whom it may 
concern, that suoh an occurrence as he describes 
is by no means common, and indeed is an ex¬ 
tremely “ lucky hit.” He may try again a 
hundred or a thousand times and not be so 
successful. That four seeds only (and self or 
chanoe-fertilised ones, too) should have pro¬ 
duced four first-rate and different varieties, is 
little short of marvellous. I have raised some 
pretty good Zouals myself, but I may mention, 
as a contrast, that during the last three or four 
years I have raised and bloomed hundreds of 
seedlings from the very best named sorts, all 
carefully fertilised, and though I have obtained 
several very good and pretty flowers, there have 
not, so far, been six out of the lot sufficiently 
distinct and superior in character to be worth 
sending out as “named varieties.” There is 
more “ luck ” in this kind of thing than any¬ 
thing else, though skill and perseverance, of 
course, count for a great deal. B. C. R. 


4192.— Sensitive-plant— They are not 
more difficult to grow than other warm 
greenhouse annuals; they are raised from seeds 
in spring, started and grown on for a time in 
peat, then moved to tne greenhouse for the 
summer. They are generally treated as annuals, 
though they may be kept through the winter in 
a warm-house. The Sensitive-plant (Mimosa 
sensitive), is a native of Brazil, so must have 
warmth in winter.—E. H. 
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year or more, out 1 find they do best treated as 
annuals. Sow the seed early in the year in a 
hot-house, and as the plants increase in size pot 
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them on, and they will fiotfer well in 3-inch 
flower-pots. The leaves drop off in winter, and 
the plants should be kept rather dry at the 
roots, and in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs.—J. D. E. 

4190.— Camellia cuttings. — Place the 
plant in a 3-inch pot, draining it well, and 
using a light mixture of peat and saud in equal 
parts, with a little leaf-mould, or equal parts of 
loam, Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, and sand will 
do almost as well. If possible, plunge the pot 
in a gentle hot-bed, but in any case keep it 
dose, moist, and shaded until rooted out and 
forming again. I have never struck cuttings in 
this way, but I do not see why they should die 
if you can get the roots to lay hold of some 
sweet, sandy soil before they run too far. The 
sooner the cutting is potted now the better.— 
B. C. R. 


— The sudden change of taking the rooted 
plant from the water and planting it in soil 
would be the cause of many of the young plants 
dying, especially if care is not taken to preserve 
the young roots. Every plant might be pre¬ 
served if taken out of the water and carefully 
potted in sandy peat soil. Give a good water¬ 
ing overhead from the fine rose of a water-pot, 
and place a bell-glass over the young plant to 
retain moisture about it until the roots have 
taken hold of the soil. The bell-glass should 
be removed daily and wiped dry.—J. D. E. 

-Guttings rooted in water are rather more difficult 

to establish in soil than when rooted in soil, as roots made 
in water are always more or leas delicate. Still, with care¬ 
ful watering, there should not be man} losses.—E. H. 

4109.— Potting Cacti. —Now is the beat 
time to repot them, providing the roots have 
well filled the ones they are now in; but do not 
repot if unnecessary, as they will grow to a large 
size in very small pots. This summer has been 
very good for growing out-of-doors, my garden 
being unusually dry and hot. Drought and heat 
they enjoy, being mostly natives of the hot 
parched plains and slopes of Mexico. I have 
several of mine out-of-doors, but move them 
in by September.—E. J. Yokes, Kingsicorthy. 

4171.— Double Begonia-buds.—" T. 8.” 
complains of the buds of his double Begonias 
dropping. I can quite sympathise with him as 
to double Begonias under glass. They drop 
cruelly and disappointingly. I have been told 
in Gardening that it was a matter of ventilation, 
but I have not found any amount of ventilation 
prevent it, and some Begonias are capricious. I 
nave a beautiful double crimson. It opened its 
first batch of buds well, and held the flowers for 
a good time. 8inoe then it has dropped every 
one. I have tried one expedient which I think 
has been tolerably successful. I have nipped 
off all the single buds as soon as they appear. 
The plant does not look so handsome as when 
the blooms are in clusters, but the double ones 
under this system, I find, generally remain on 
a«4 open. Single Begonias do not seem to be 
addicted to this vice of bud-dropping, and 
therefore seem best adapted for amateur cultiva¬ 
tion.—C estrian. 

4210.— Heating a small greenhouse. 
—The wash-house will be a capital place for 
the boiler ; the coil is small, but if properly set 
ought to afford sufficient heat. I have never 
constructed a furnace on the plan suggested by 
" G. H. W.,” and should not like to say how it 
would answer. If I were doing the job I should 

S ut in one with an ash-pit (9 inches deep) and 
ve bars, in the ordinary way, placing the 
lowest turn of coil 6 inches above tne bars, and 
enclosing it in a circular tapering furnace 
1£ inches larger than the coil all round. Exit 
into chimney to be a clear course above the 
highest turn of coil; this course being brought 
in well so as to keep the pipe itself out of the 
direct draught into chimney, which would soon 
bum it through. A tight-fitting door should be 
fitted to ash-pit, with a draught regulator, so 
that when onoe going the draught could be 
almost stopped. This is the best “ slow-oom- 
bustion ” principle.—B. C. R. 


4199.— Treatment of bulbs. — White 
Lilies, Snowdrops, Daffodils, and Crocuses will 
do for a considerable time without transplant¬ 
ing. Still, they are better lifted occasionally for 
the purpose of thinning the bulbs. For planting 
in beds in connection with bedding plants, 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, Blue Squills, Snowdrops, 
and Tulips, are suitable. In some instanoes the 


S lanting of the summer bedflers may have to bo 
elayed tiH the end of May or beginning of 
June. The bulbs, under careful management, 
may be used year after year. It is best, if 
possible, to leave them undisturbed till the 
growth is nearly oompleted, and then move else¬ 
where to ripen, keeping them occasionally 
watered till the growth dies away gradually. 
The increase or deterioration is pretty muoh a 
matter of management, but it is important with 
early-flowering bulbs, suoh as Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and Squills, that they be not kept out 
of the ground too long in autumn. This is one 
cause why they make a poor show in spring. 
October is quite late enough to plant.—E. H. 

-- Most bulbs do best undisturbed in the 

ground year after year They should, of course, 
be planted in the first place in good soil well 
worked, and manure placed underneath them, 
away from the bulbs, but so as the roots can 
easily reach iL Some bulbs are injured by the 
manure coming into contact with them. The 
most popular and beautiful of the spring¬ 
flowering bulbs are the Crocuses, Sciilas, Snow¬ 
drops, Iris retioulata, Chinodoxa Luoili®, and 
C. sardensis (the Glory of the Snow ; the plants 
flower amongst the melting snow of their 
native habitats), Leuoojum vernum. Most of 
the Lilies should become established. Fritil- 
larias, Crown Imperials, Colohicums, Narcissus 
in great variety, Ac. The bulbs usually planted 
out in the autumn and removed in tne spring 
to make way for the bedding plants are 
Hyacinths and Tulips.—J. D. E. 

- Your question necessitates a rather 

lengthy answer. The best seas on for planting 
bulbs is, taking them generally, the autumn, 
and as early as possible. As you appear to be 
going in rather strongly for bulbous flowers bear 
this in 'mind, many failures in their culture 
occurring through delaying the planting until 
the verge of winter, ana they have to be put in 
under disadvantageous circumstances. I give 
here a few general rules about bulb culture. In 
the first place the soil must be well prepared, 
not too heavy, and the bulbs just, as a rule, 
about 3 inches below the soil, the smaller bulbs 
at a shorter distance than those of larger 
size. The Daffodil is an important subject. 
You can get a rich variety of kinds, and I should 
select the following twelve kinds to co mme nce 
with—you can add others as your love for 
them increases : Emperor, Empress, or Hors- 
fieldi; poeticus, better known as the Pheas&nt’s- 
eye, the most useful form of which is ornatus, 
and the double white, a beautiful Gardenia-like 
flower, Stella. The Orange Phoenix and Tela- 
monius plenus, two good double kinds; the 
charming little N. nanus, the Yellow Hoop 
Petticoat. N. oonspiouus, Sir Watkin, Queen 
Ann’s Doable Jonquil, and rugulosus. This 
small list comprises varieties of very different 
character, embracing the finest Trumpet and 
Poets’ kinds. As regards their after treatment, 
you must let the foliage ripen off naturally as 
far as possible, and lift the bulbs, thoroughly 
drying them in the sun before storing. They 
may be stored in a cool place out of the reach of 
frosts, and replanted again in the following 
autumn, commencing first with the Poets’ kinds. 
The bulbs will produce off-sets, which will pro¬ 
vide new stock, and the old ones will last some 
time. If you like, you may leave the bulbs in 
the ground for two years, but certainly not 
longer. The great bulb growers lift the major 
portion of their stook each year. I ought also 
to have mentioned that bulbs, as a rule, are 
much averse to damp, and, therefore, if your 
garden is wet and low-lying, raise the beds in 
which the bulbs are planted above the usual 
level, so as to let superfluous moisture drain 
away. So much for tne Daffodils. Now a word 
as to the Tulips. You should have a few of the 
ordinary Dutch varieties, which bloom early, 
and are very bright and showy. Give them 
similar culture to the Daffodils, but I* should 
also get a few of the later flowering kinds. Pos¬ 
sibly you will not care to spend much in these, 
but such kinds as T. fulgens (splendid crimson, a 
tall, fine Tulip), T. macrospeila (carmine-rose), 
and T. spathulata (rich crimson) are well worthy 
growing for their noble flowers. Plant them, as 
we should all bulbs, in good clumps, as then a 
rich effect is got. Hyacinths need also similar 
treatment, and you can purohase these cheaply 
in mixture. Crocuses and the Chionodoxas 
must also be inoluded. The latter are very 
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in the temperate-house at Kew f where 
good bushes were planted out in the beds, 
form of Kerria in general cultivation—viz. 
which lieara throughout the 
numbers of deep gol< 

the frequency with which it 


acting effect, inasmuch as the young wood did 
not ripen, through want of sufficient sunshine. 
As to position, it is generally admitted that 
Pieonies look best when isolated on a lawn, not 
far away from a shrubbery or a group of some 
sort, but so situated that they appear to have 
some connection with one or the other, as the 
case may be. Being deciduous, a spot should 
be chosen for them where they would be backed 
up by Evergreens for the sake of the winter 
effect. O. 


charming, and as easy to grow as almost any 
bulb. Get first C. Luciluo, which in time will 
prove almost a weed. It has blue flowers, pro¬ 
duced very freely in racemes, and either on the 
rockery or in the border it is pretty. C. sar- 
denais has dark-blue flowers, and is very hand¬ 
some. These you can allow to remain in the 
ground. The common Star of Bethlehem, 
another spring-flowering bulb, is not to be des¬ 
pised. I had a border of it this year, which was 
extremely pretty. The bulbs are not dear, and 
the flowers are pleasing, although unfortunately 
they only open in the full sun. There is a small 
•election, but you will find a wealth of beauty 
in the various kinds, and all are easy to grow.— 

C. T. 


summer great 
■yellow flowers like small 
double Roses is really handsome, and despite 

somft places, 


occurs in 

it is in others a neglected shrub.—1 

Spir 80 a palmata.— One of the best dwarf 
shrubs comparatively m beauty now is this 
Spiriea, which makes a glow of colour in the gar¬ 
den with its beautiful rosy-crimson flowers. It 
is unfortunately not muoh grown, although 
bright and handsome, and in ordinary soil suc¬ 
ceeds well. One usually finds that by the side 
of a stream or pond the growth is unusually 
robust, and in such a position the masses of 
flowers are most telling. One reason of its sup¬ 
posed tenderness is its culture so largely in pots ; 
out the plant is quite hardy, liking best a well- 
drained soiL Always contrive to get a spreading 
mass, as the effect is much richer. There is a 
white variety, similar to the type, and named 
alba. The flowers are creamy-white instead of 
rose-crimson, and elegans is pink; but the 


4196.— Cutting Laurustinus.— The best 
time to prune or cut back this plant is in the 
spring, after the flowers are over ; then it starts 
into growth again directly, and flowers are pro¬ 
duced more or less the following winter. It is 
rather late now, but after this rain a fresh 
growth would soon be made, and if done at once 
there would be a decidedly better prospect of 
plenty of bloom the winter after next than if 
left until next spring.—B. C. R. 

-Out the Lsurustinus hedge after blooming Is 

chiefly over in spring—eay, in Maroh.—B. H. 

4189.— Propagating Birch, &c.— The 
common Birch is propagated from seed sown in 
the open ground. The seed ripens in September, 
and should be gathered and dried. Keep it in 
a dry place and sow it in beds in March. Sandy 
soil seems to suit the Birch best, and the beds 
should be made level, sowing the seed thinly 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TREE P/EONIES. 

Thf. selection of the best spot in the open 
garden for a Tree Pceony (see illustration) is a 
matter of more importance than any subsequent 
attention which it requires. It must have an 
open spot away from the shade or shelter of 
trees ; but, if possible, it should be sheltered 
from north and east winds, which, as a rule, 
prevail in spring, about the time when the plant 
is pushing out its new growths. It should be 
the aim of the cultivator to retard the growth 
as much as he can, and if the locality is 


ODONTOGLOSSUM WILCKEANUM 
PALLENS. 

The flower 11 S. J.* sends, and which he calls 
the true crispum, is not that species at all, but 
it is what I take to be the kind uamed above. 
Why this plant required a distinctive name 
is more than I can understand. Wilcke- 
anum is a supposed natural hybrid between O. 

and it was 


onspum a % 

first introduced by the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, 
about fifteen years ago, and it J?as frequently 
been imported since in the original plant. The 
e between 3 inches 
spals and petals are 


flowers of a good variety 
and 4 inches across. The 
broad, the latter broader, the ground colour 
being pale-yellow, more or less marked with 
chestnut-brown ; but in the variety now before 
me, having a ground colour of French white, 
variously spotted and blotched with chestnut ; 
this is one of the very best of the natural 
hybrids, being of good strong growth, which 
sends up a spike of good flowers, and you may 
well be proud of it; but you may rest assured 
that this is the name of the variety you send. 
The plant thrives well with those of 0. crispum, 
O. Hilli, and various others, and you in all prob¬ 
ability received it intermixed with plants of 0. 
crispum and 0. luteo-purpureum. I do not 
think it is necessary to say more of this variety 
now. I have some recollections of saying some- 
thingofit before in a previous number of Garden¬ 
ing, and I do not wish to occupy the space with 
repetitions, but you have a most excellent form 
of this so-called hybrid. Matt. Bramble. 


Tree Pieony in flower in Scotland. 


MILTONIA WARSCEWICZI. 

I am asked by “ G. Lambert ” to tell him the 
name of the flower which he sends, and to say 
something of its native country and the best 
method of cultivating it ? The first portion of 
this request he will Bee stand at the head of the 
article, which may not accord with the name 
he has it under. This plant would appear to 
have been first found some sixty years ago; but 
it was not until about forty years back that it 
was named by Reichenbach after the collector 
to whom it stands dedicated, and it was not 
until the year 1868 that it was introduced in a 
living state, when I saw it with Mr. B. S. 
Williams in a living state, and in the following 
year, being in Germany and coming down 
through Belgium, I saw it again with M. Linden 
at Brussels. Reichenbach would appear to 
have been misled with some of the varieties, for 
he named in 1863 Oneidium fuscatum, and as a 
decided mark of the favour in which it was held 
it was also known in many gardens by the name 
of Odontoglossum Weltoni. It is an erect- 
growing, but dwarf, evergreen plant, the bulbs 
being compressed and sharp at the edges, and 
each bearing a single leaf. The plant, when well 
grown, attains to a height of about a foot, and 
it is of a light, pleasing green colour ; the spike 
rises to some 15 inches or 18 inches, very often 
if simple it bears many flowers, and these are 
set somewhat,-closely: f but when i*i becomes 


over it. Cover very slightly indeed, and tread 
the ground firmly, merely levelling it with the 
back of a rake. When the young plants are a 
year old transplant them. There are numerous 
choice varieties of the Birch, which must be 
propagated by budding or grafting on seedling 
plants of the common variety.—J. D. E. 

- The Common Birch is raised from seeds, and the 

weeping varieties by grafting on the common variety. All 
trees which produce seeds are best obtained from them. 
To this class belong the Hazel, Beeoh, Sycamore, Ash, 
Chestnut, Ac. Limes are usually layered, and this method 
of propagation is suitable for many trees where cuttings 
are difficult to strike.—E. H. 

Variegated leaved Kerria.— This form 
of the old Kerria japonica has the leaves 


naturally warm, the Tree I\i 2 ony will require 
particular attention, otherwise a sharp frost in 
April will destroy both growth and bloom. It 
is the practice in many places, and a very good 
one, to protect the plants by a movable glass 
light, or by fitting up around them a temporary 
framework on which is placed muslin, canvas, 
or other thin protecting material during 
the most critical time, that is, from the 
time when the young shoots begin to 
lengthen till all fear of frosts is over. If a 
plant is overtaken by frost, without protection, 
then the best thing to do is to screen it at 
once from the morning sun, so that the plant 
may thaw gradually. In some districts no pro¬ 
tection is necessary, and this is the case prin¬ 
cipally in upland gardens, which are colder 
than those in the valleys, and therefore 
•vegetation does not start so early. In old days 
when Tree Pfeonies were os much thought of 
as Cdttleyas are now, all manner of devices 
were resorted to in order to tide the plants 
safely over our treacherous springs, for it was 
found that scarcely any amount of cold during 
the dead of winter harmed them. In many 
parts of the country, indeed, they came un¬ 
scathed through the terrible winter of 1837 and 
1838 Some bygone Pieony fanciers used to 
plant on the north side of hills, so as to re- 
* ’ •* *- A — *-•— t -- J - counter- 


tard growth, but such'Eftuations had 
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paniculate it bears many flowers. The sepals 
and petals are somewhat similar in both 
shape and colour, being undulate on the edges, 
sometimes reddish-brown with a white tip; 
at other times they are of a good full yellow, 
the extreme tip being recurved in most instances. 
The large lip is somewhat orbicular and deeply 
bilobed, the central part purplish, having a patch 
about the centre, as if newly varnished. Beyond 
this is a zone of rosy-lilac, and beyond this is an 
outer marginal border of white. These beautiful 
flowers vary considerably in the brilliancy of 
their colours in the different varieties, but all 
last long in full beauty. My first acquaintance 
with this plant was in Mr. Williams’ establish¬ 
ment, and he told me that the collector that 
sent it to him said he found it at a greater 
altitude than that at which he found 
Odontogloisum Alexandra, so that I tried my 
plants in the same house with them ; but they 
did not do well here in the winter months, and I 
removed them to a warmer position, giving them 
a heat of about 55 degs. at the lowest, and 
keeping them very evenly moist, and in this 
temperature the plants rapidly improved. And 
so I would advise my enquiring friend, “ G. L».,” 
to do. He may remove the plant to the warm 
end of the Odontoglossum house in the summer 
time, when it likes an abundance of water and 
plenty of moisture in the atmosphere, and this 
may be given with impunity if the drainage 
is perfect and in good working order, and it 
likes to be potted in good peat fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss. It enjoys a good exposure to 
the light, but do not allow the sun to shine upon 
it daring the hottest part of the day, but provide 
a light shading to be drawn over it at this time. 

Matt. Bramble. 


and they should be suspended in small Teak- 
wood baskets, well-drained, and for soil use 
simply fresh Sphagnum Moss. The temperature 
of the East Indian House is requisite for them, 
and a nice moist atmosphere. Of course, shading 
will be provided for these plants when the sun 
is too powerful. Matt, Bramble. 


FERNS. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS FOR CUTTING. 
Where there is any great demand for cut fronds 
of these Ferns, the earlier started plants will no 
doubt have been run upon somewhat hard from 
the time their fronds were fit for use. It will do 
these plants a considerable amount of good if 
they are for a few weeks kept quite cool and 
comparatively dry at the root, only just suffi¬ 
cient water being given them to prevent actual 
suffering. Whilst this is being done all the 
shabby fronds may with advantage be cut off; 
in fact, when the plants are quite dry at the 
roots, it will not do them any harm to cut off 
all the fronds that have been left, although 
thinning out would be safer where the plants are 
at all overpotted. These plants, after a few 
weeks’ rest, will again start into good growth 
and perfect a crop of most useful fronds for the 
winter season. It will not be advisable to repot 
any plants from such a stock now, this would 
rather tend towards a soft growth—in fact, 
Maiden-hair Ferns are frequently far too much 
overpotted when this object of a cut supply is 
the chief and all-important point. When suffi¬ 
cient rest has been allowed them, the plants 
should be given a fair amount of warmth, but 
not with too much moisture in the atmosphere. 

| A pit, for instance, from which a crop of Melons 
has been taken would be a good position ; here 
they would be tolerably near the glass with 
probably the chance of a slight amount of fire- 
heat if needed. The all-important matter, 
however, is to secure a hard growth ; this is 
best done by free exposure to light with a liberal 
amount of ventilation, and, as before advised, 
not too much moisture. When the growth 
becomes free and plentiful, then it must be seen 
to that they do not suffer at the roots from want 
of water. In the case of a stock which has not 
been run upon hard and which has been grown 
on in the usual way without early starting into 
growth, the fronds will now be well hardened 
and in good condition for cutting. These plants 
will continue to grow for a long time to come, 
thus forming a good succession of fronds. As 
in the case of the others, too much shading is a 
great mistake ; this, combined with a moist 
atmosphere, produces large pinnse, with fronds 
also that are frequently much too large for use, 
whilst they never last nearly so long as the 
smaller ones when cut. Plants grown in this 
way might, it is true, be considered to be well 
developed ; but this is what is not required from 
a practical point of view ; besides, light-coloured 
fronds are always the moat sought after by 
Floral decorators as being the most effec¬ 
tive. These can only be had when the plants are 
not grown in too kind a manner. Another point 
which is by some growers overlooked or not given 
enough consideration is that of the soil; if too much 
reliance is placed upon peat, there will always 
be a tendency towards vigorous growth. On 
the other hand, by using a light fibrous loam or 
heavier loam that is corrected by the addition 
of a little peat, the results will be found far 
more satisfactory. I have previously alluded to 
keeping the plants in a fairly light position. 
This may in some cases (it is so in my own case) 
be somewhat of a difficulty, particularly where 
the majority of the houses are specially devoted 
to fruit culture, the occupants of the roofs thus 
imparting too much shade. Rather than attempt 
to grow the plants in such positions, it will be a 
better plan to keep the stock in cold frames 
with a light shade upon the glass if much 
exposed. Frames can usually be spared at this 
season of the year ; in some instances they are 
not nearly all to be found in actual use about 
now, the lights often being for the time stacked 
away upon their sides. Here, then, those who 
have a good stock of plants may safely place 
them when so situated as not to be able to give 
them a fair chance in their houses. If this were 
done more than it is we should not see so many 
Maiden-hair Ferns drawing out a miserable 
existence in places totally unfit for them. As 
an instance of this, I would only allude to the 
one fact—viz., that of still continuing to grow 
the plants in the heat and moisture of a stove- 
house at all times of the year, frequently over- 

S otted and as much overwatered. Another 
ne place for securing a good enduring growth 
is upon shelves, where the plants have always 
a free circulation of air playing around them. 
In such positions they will, of course, be found 
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LILIUM CANDIDUM. 

This lovely Lily, where it does succeed well, is 
one of the finest hardy plants in cultivation ; 
but, unfortunately, no amount of coaxing will 
cause it to flourish in some places. As it suc¬ 
ceeds well here, I will briefly describe the kind 
of soil and mode of culture, in the hope that 
some may be enabled to grow it who have 
hitherto failed. Our soil is a rather light loam, 
resting on gravel, and I think that abundant 
drainage is necessary, as I find fine clumps of 
this Lily in the most robust health in cottage 
gardens close by, where the soil is very shallow 
and poor. This season being very hot and dry, 


SACCOLABIUMS AMPULLACEUM AND 
CURVIFOLIUM. 

I am asked by a friend, signing himself “ An 
Orchid Learner and Lover,” if these two names 
do not represent one plant ? Now, these 
two Saccolabiums are quite distinct plants, 
though they belong to the same section, and 
resemble each other inasmuch as they both 
have richly-coloured flowers, borne on upright 
■pikes ; but here all resemblance ends, and if 
my friend has seen, as he says, 11 two Orchids 
bearing these names, but could not see any 
difference in the plants, never having seen either 
flower,” then I would uay that it is two names 
given to one plant, but which I cannot say ; but 
I hope that after reading this article he will be 
able to determine which is which. S. ampulla- 
ceum is a neat Orchid that was known in the 
early days of the century ; but I think we are 
indebted for it in a living state to my old friend 
Gibson, whom I frequently visited when he was 
in charge of Battersea-park. Well, he was col¬ 
lecting for the Duke of Devonshire in Northern 
India in 1837, and sent some plants home to 
Chatsworth from the Kha9ia Hills, and 
this wos the first time I think it was seen 
alive in our gardens. There was no means 
of getting the plants down by rail then, 
there were no fast ocean steamers, and no 
Suez Canal to Blip through in those days, but 
all the plants that were sent home had to come 
round the Cape of Good Hope in sailing ships, 
so that they required good packing. The 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton, imported this plant in 
considerable numbers, and the Messrs. Rollis- 
■on, then having a fine nursery at Tooting some 
twenty years ago, introduced a magnificent form 
of it from Burmah, which was called Moul- 
meinense, which was much stronger in its 
growth, and which made a taller spike with 
larger and brighter flowers, but the normal 
plant has short and straight ligulate leaves, 
which are truncate at the ends, somewhat thin, 
and pale-green, the spike is erect, shorter than 
the leaves, the flowers being set close together 
and of a pure rose colour, and these will last in 
full beauty for a fortnight or three weeks, but 
it is not well to allow them to remain upon the 
plants as long as they would do. S. curvifolium 
is a very different plant, having leaves crowded, 
thick, and coriaceous in texture, with sharp- 
pointed ends ; the spikes are erect, and they 
bear a dense raceme, which is 6 inches or 
8 inches in length, the flowers being of a bright 
cinnabar-red, With a bright orange-red to the 
spur of the lip. Now both these plants like to 
have their roots free in the air, and they will 
thrive best in a hanging position near the light, 1 


Flowers of Madonna Lily (L. candidum). 


Lilium candidum, in common with other hardy 
flowers, was in full bloom quite early in June, 
considerably in advance of its usual date, as all 
the blooms not cut had dropped before July 1st. 
But the crop of bloom did not suffer from the 
drought like many other flowers, as after the 
flower-spikes are formed, and the buds fairly 
well developed, the blooms will open without 
any help from the roots at all, if placed in water, 
or even placed in any damp place, and I cut a 
great many of my finest spikes before a single 
bloom is expanded, for if intended to be for¬ 
warded any distance, it is much easier to send 
them in closed up bud state, and they will ex¬ 
pand beautifully in water. Various opinions 
prevail as to transplanting, but I find the finest 
spikes come from beds the second and third 
year after transplanting, and I seldom let any 
stand longer than four years in one place. 
Shelter from rough wind is desirable, but not 
shade, except for the purpose of retarding a 
portion of the stock, which, whether grown for 
private supply or for market sale, is one of the 
best flowers that can be grown. It forces well. 

James Groom, Gosport. 
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to dry up quickly, but thia should not be any 
drawback m the least. The basket culture of 
these Ferns should be more practised where 
possible. By this mode of culture a good stock 
of fronds will frequently be in hand when the 
pot plants have been hard cut, simply because 
the basket plants are not so accessible at the 
moment. The smaller growing Maiden-hairs 
which assume a roseate tint will be found to be 
further intensified in colour when grown fairly 
well exposed to the light and air, although most 
of these require rather more warmth than the 
common kind. A. tinotum, A. rubellum, and 
A. Veitchi are three of the best of these to 
supply occasional fronds in a cut state. Where 
seedlings of any kinds are seen to be springing 
up they should be well cared for, a young stock 
of these being always useful to supply the place 
of the older and somewhat exhausted plants 
Wherever it is possible and practicable also, I 
would advise the extended culture of Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns planted out. This may be done 
upon bare walls hitherto unsightly by merely 
fixing some wirework to the face with a little 
soil; margins also to stages may be planted 
with decided advantage. Besides A. ouneatum 
fpr cutting, note should be taken of A. elegans, 
A. mundulum, A. deflexum, A. Williams!, and 
A. Biusei. F. 


FLOWERS IN SMOKY SUBURBS. 

I was much interested by an article on this sub¬ 
ject in Gardening of July 1st, page 241, 
doubtless were many other of your readers, 
cannot, however, help thinking that “ C.” has 
mentioned several plants scarcely suitable for 
small town gardens to the exclusion of others, 
quite as easily grown and brighter looking, that 
succeed admirably in smoky districts. For in¬ 
stance, the German Iris requires to be grown in 
bold masses, whilst the necessary space cannot 
be given in small gardens. Again, in such 
places the Sunflower has a very cumbersome 
appearance; Michaelmas Daisies, too, have a 
very weedy, decayed look about them. My 
garden, which is situated hardly a mile from 
Shoreditch Church, in the smoky district of 
Daleton, is generally bright from April to 
November; but this would hardly be if the 
choice of plants were confined to the list in the 
article referred to. Amongst perennials, which 
do well with me out-of-doors (I have no green 
house or glass of any kind), are Lilies—L. candl 
dum (the old White Lily), some bulbs of which 
have been in their present positions eight years, 
and they bloom freely each year; so also do 
crooeum (orange), davuricum (orange-scarlet), 
chalcedonicum (the old scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily), 
and speciosum album and rubrum (a most valua- 
able and hardy kind). L. auratums, on the 
other hand, do not succeed so well, as they fail 
after the first or second year. Some Roses do 
well—viz., John Hopper (a pink Cabbage-shaped 
H. P.) blooms freely, sometimes twice in a season, 
and lives for years ; and the Bourbon Rose, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, a lovely flower, flushed 
with pink-white, is a splendid plant for a south¬ 
west wall, the buds being a very nice shape 
when just opening, and although it has not 
perhaps more than five or six blooms at a time, 
yet the flowers are produced in succession from 
May till end of September. Moss Roses also 
thrive, but do not bloom as freely as I could 
wish. 

The Blue Passion-flower makes a grand 
town plant, blooming with the utmost pro¬ 
fusion. I have often had from forty to fifty 
flowers open at once for weeks in succession; 
unfortunately, however, it sometimes suooumbs 
to severe frost, a five-year-old plant of mine 
being killed in the long, cold winter of three 
years ago. Clematis Jackmani (the purple-blue 
variety) always does well on walls or arches. 
The Evening Primrose ((Enothera macrocarpa), 
a trailing variety with large sulphur-yellow 
flowers as big as the top of a breakf&Bt-cup, 
succeeds well on rockwork; and so also does 
Creeping Jenny, with its hanging shoots 
smothered with Buttercup-like flowers. Ane¬ 
mone japonica alba, Delphiniums, and Carna¬ 
tions, are all that “ C.” claims for them as town 

S lants. The Double White Pink Mrs. Sinkins 
i another good thing; the scent is delightful, 
and although rather a pod-burster, the blooms, 
which are produced almost without number, 
make capital button-helps. ^Double Pyre|hrums, 
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too, do very well, especially the white variety, 
Mont Blano, and the rose-coloured M. Barral, 
these bloom early in May, and if the stems are 
cut back to about 6 inches after flowering a 
second crop is often produced in September. 
The Double Convolvulus makes a very good 
climber; it has fine blooms, something the 
colour and shape of the old Maiden’s Blush 
Rose, and, if anything, is too vigorous, as it 
spreads like a weed, requiring oonstant pu llin g 
up to keep it in bounds. The name is given in 
catalogues as Calystegia pubescent plena. 
Scilla nutans, Snowdrops, and Grape Hyacinths 
do well on a raised bed or rockwork. Amongst 
annuals there is a large choice. Phlox Drum¬ 
mond i is splendid ; Godetias, Purple 8eabious, 
Zinnias, Linum rubrum, Coreopsis, Cornflowers, 
Candytuft, French Marigolds, and the climbing 
and dwarf Nasturtiums, are all exceedingly 
useful. Virginian Stock makes a charming 
spring border, whilst patches of Shirley Poppies 
are startling in the brightness and variety of 
their hues. 

Nicotiana affinis (Scented Tobacco) grows 
anywhere, and is smothered with its lovely star¬ 
shaped fragrant blooms of a pure white colour, 
filling the garden in the evening with their 
perfume. Sweet Peas, too, bloom freely and for 
a long time if the seed-pods are constantly 
picked off (this should be done to all plants if 
continuance of bloom be looked for). Snap¬ 
dragons and Tufted Pansies (Violas) are first- 
class subjects for town gardens; the show and 
fancy Pansies also do well if the season be not 
too dry. Double Dahlias and Ten-week Stocks 
are also good. The latter can easily be raised 
from seed if sown in a shallow box in February, 
and hung up under a skylight, and are very 
useful to fill up the borders with colour and 
fragrance during late summer and autumn. 
Of course, there are many others that could be 
named suitable for town gardens, but I think 
with a list like the foregoing no Londoner need 
despair of having a gay and fragrant garden. 
If I have not trespassed too much on the Editor’s 
space I should like to give a list of the plants in 
bloom in my garden at the end of June—viz., 
on walls : Sweet Peas and Tropreolums of various 
colours. Blue Clematis Jackmani and Rose 
Souvenir de Malmaison. In borders: John 
Hopper, Madame Gabriel Luizet and Maiden’s 
Blush Roses, Nicotiana affinis, Snapdragons; 
Candidum (45 blooms open at once), Croceum, 
and Testaoeum Lilies; Annual Cornflowers, 
Shirley Poppies, Soabiosa caucasica, Clove Carna¬ 
tions, and other varieties; Sweet Williams, 
Marigold (Meteor), Evening Primrose, Mignon¬ 
ette, Pansies, Delphiniums, a few Phlox 
Drummondi, and Virginian Stock for a border. 
In centre beds : No. 1, Calceolarias, Geraniums 
(John Gibbons), Blue Lobelia, and Violas 
(pale-cream with a blue poroelain edge). No. 2, 
Calceolarias, Geraniums (Henry Jacoby), Blue 
Lobelia, and Silene ruberrima. No. 3, Calceo¬ 
larias, Geraniums (John Gibbons), with a border 
of Countess of Kintore Violas. 
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4268.— Bee hives.— I would thank “S. 8. 0.” if be 
would kindly advtee me under the following oiroomatanoes. 
A friend of mice some years ago bought several hives of 
Bees on the property he was taking over. One of these 
was in a wooden hive, built of old soap-boxes and suoh 
stuff, and made to no measurement whatever. As the 
notion struok the former owner, he added to the height of 
the box, whioh, by the way, he 11m built round an old 
straw skep. The Beee have “ leaked out ” all through the 
box, building combe from the roof and eidee, and mixing 
things up promiscuously. Last summer I attempted to 
open them up, and, if possible, transfer them into a 
civilised hive (bar frame). In thiB I failed ignominioualy, 
but got some half hundredweight of honey, with a 
delighted assortment of dead ana dying Bees, though I 
handled them as gently as possible. They raged furiously 
for some days after, and stung any and everyone who 
oame into the garden. I have been asked this year to try 
again, and I was speculating on the propriety of putting a 
bar-frame hive, with a false bottom and hole in same on top 
of the hive as it stands, and try to induoe the Bees to take to 
the new hive. The Beee are very strong, as they have great 
room. I don't like to break tne whole thing up, as the 
queen might get lost, and the brood wasted—in fact, my 
idea is to try and get the Bees to take up their quarters, 
hateb out all the brood in the old htve, transfer their stock 
of honey upstairs, snd dean the oombe out generally, and 
to do away with an impracticable old hive that nothing 
can be fitted on. It's a fearful hash, and appalling to look 
into. I’m not an expert, but can manage my own Bees, 
and look after a neighbour’s at times, but I confess this is a 
serious business. Oan it be accomplished without slaying 
tqo many BeesT—T. H. B. 


RUUDS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Q&mwnmfres of charge if correspondents foUou the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbnxxo, 57, Southampton-street, Covent garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
xn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, xoith the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers teill greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in xahich their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbnino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4220. — Roses in borders.— Wbat Reset continue in 
flower in out-of door borders the longest?—A. B., Sussex. 

4221. — Fancy Pansies.— I should be gled of some 
information on me cultivation of fancy Pansies ?—Burton- 
os-Trbnt. 

4222. — Manure for Roses.— Ie Rape-duet or bone- 
dust too strong a manure lor Boost in outdoor borders?— 
A. B., Sussex. 

4223 — Rhododendrons In a clayey loam — 
Can I grow with any chance of success Rhododendrons in 
a good light olayey loam ?-8kcroia. 

4224. - Beet Gooseberries.— Would someone kindly 
give me the names ui eighteen to twenty-four beet Goose¬ 
berries for dessert snd cooking purposes ?—Bihkbkhbad. 

4225. —Double Pyrethrums.— As I am about to 
grow double Pyrethrums, I should be glad of any Informa¬ 
tion respecting them as to cultivation, best time for plant¬ 
ing, &o. ?— Bdrtonon-Trent. 

4226. — Coleuses flowering.—Will anyone kindly 
inform me bow I osn grow these plants so as to prevent 
them dowering, and the proper else of pots to grow speci¬ 
men plants in, and soil ?— Constant Reader. 

4227. — Plants In a bedroom —I have a room facing 
due west, and shall be much obliged if someone will kindly 
tell me what plants are likely to flourish and flower well 
in it, and also how I should treat them ?—M. B. 0. 

4228. -Lilies after flowering.— Will someone 
please inform me what to do with Liuum auratum and 
LUium Harriet after flowering in order for them to bloom 
well next year ? Wbat is the treatment ?—E. Roberts. 

4229. — Flowers In a garden.— I should be greatly 
obliged if someone would tell me bow to secure flowers in 
my garden the greater part of the year ? What should be 
plimted or sown for spring blooming, and when ?— Devon. 

4230. —Borax and plants.—Would someone kindly 
tall me if powdered borax is injurious to plant life ? Both 
it snd slum banish black beetles, and I should like to try 
it for slugs, Ac., if it would not injure the plants ?—A. E. 
Dalzrll. 

428L— Winter flowers.— What will be the beet 
plante to have in hand now to furnish a continuous supply 
of flowers for cutting from through the winter months in 
an ordinary greenhouse kept at a temperature of about 
40 den. ?—8 ecroia. 

4232. - Seeds of <( Geraniums ” and Fuchsias. 
—Will someone kindly inform me when is the right time to 
plok the seeds of “ Geraniums,” Fuoheias, ka, and when 
to put them into pots, snd should they be placed into a 
greenhouse or notr-0. Clarke. 

4233. —Weeds on a lawn.-During the late dry 
seaeoo the weeds on my lawn have got ahead, particularly 
a yellow Hawkweed, whioh increases rapidly. Will anyone 
kindly tell me the beet way to prevent it from spreading 
and to eradicate it ?— 0. H. F. 0. 

4234. — Plants for a south-east conservatory. 
—Will someone kindly tell me the best plante for a conser¬ 
vatory with a south-east aspeot at Beokenham ? I have 
hitherto failed to grow anything in it to my satisfaction, 
and 1 do not want to devote mu oh time to it.—J. 

4235. — Carnations and Plootees for the open 
air. —Will someone kindly give me the names of the besc 
doeee Carnations for the open sir (Gloucestershire), soil 
clayey loam? Also the best half-dosen Plootees? I want 
them to be as distinct in colour as possible.—0. W. W. 

4236. — Mountain Cud-weed on a lawn— I 
have an old lawn now being overrun with cud-weed 
whioh I have tried to pull up, but the roots ran along for 
soma distanoe, and then break off. Will someone oblige 
me by saying if it is possible to extirpate them ?—W. B., 
Edgbaston. 

4237. —Rose "La France."—What situation is best 
for Rose La France (dwarf) ? 1 have one in asouth aspect, 
and eaoh year it gets so thoroughly blighted with oater- 

S illars that the olooma seem withered as they form. 

hould it be moved, and, if so, where and when?— 
E. Roberts. 

4288 —Rose not thriving—I should be much 
obliged it “ J. C. C.” or “ B. 0. R.” would tell me the 
reason why my Rose-tree W. A. Rlobardson does not grow 
well ? I planted it in a border against the house waff last 
October in a bed facing south, with good rotted sods and 
manure— Beo inker. 

4289—Treatment of a Hydrangea.— I should 
like to know what to do with a Hydrangea I bought in 
Ootober last? It had been out down to within about 
8 inohea of the pot. Since I planted it, it has thrown thirteen 
shoots out eaob about 14 inches long, but has neyer 
blOODMd.— Bmikhu. 
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4240.— Planting Christmas Roses —I want to 
make a email plantation of Christmas Rom*. As I only 
moved to my present abode a month ago 1 oonld not do it 
early in the year. When would be beet time to effect my 
purpose ? The plante I must bay. Should I do it now or 
wait till October 7 -Birkenu bad. 


4HI.—Strawberry growing for market — 
Will this pay In Somersetshire ? Of oourse, the fruit would 
have to be sent into large towns and disposed of; bat it is 
good warm land. What sorts would be best to grow for 
market or general oulture, and what would be the usual 
average weight of produce per acre in good seasons?— 
G. D. 


4242. — Poaches In pots-—I should be glad to know 
if Peaohes oan be suooessfolly grown in pots in a cool 
greenhouse facing south ? If so, whioh are the beet sorts, 
what time of year should they be started, and what is the 
proper treatment as regards pruning, soil, Ao.? Are 
they difficult to manage, and do they require much atten¬ 
tion ?— Musk. 

4243. — Potato*Onions, dec.—Would someone kindly 
give me the oorreob botanical name for the "Earth 
or Potato ” Onion ? I mean the kind of which you plant 
the bulb, and many other bulbs oome attached to it. Also, 
what is the right time to plant or sow it? Any infor¬ 
mation as to present cropping of a vegetable garden would 
greatly oblige.— Devon. 

4244 — Fowls in a field.— I have a small field of 

2 acres or 3 acres, and, like all others, have a very small 
orop of hay this year, but now it is growing again. Two or 
three persona whose gardens run on to the eaid field have 
let their fowls into it, although asked not to do so. What 
oan I do with them, as they soratoh and piok all the best of 
the new Grass and spoil the growth ?—0. Clark. 

4?45. — Arum Lilies for Christmas and 
Raster.— 1 want my Arum LUies to flower at Christmas; 
what treatment mueb they have ? After blossoming they 
have been planted in open ground for 2 months and have 
died back, where they are now sending up youog leaves. 
My greenhouse is only kept up to 4J degs. of heat in 
winter. I also require some at Easter. What treatment 
is needed ?— A Bbqinnrr. 

4246 —Pronina hedges, <fco.—Will someone please 
to say when should privet hedges be pruned, also quick 
hedges ? My gardener has not done them yet and eaya if It 
is too soon he " would have to out them twioe.” Aifp 
kindly say if Rises were properly out In last season 
should there be now a quantity of old wood on Fisher 
Holmes, Boule ds Nelge, Captain Christy, Ac.? He 
my^ths great heat has dons this. Advloe acceptable.— 

4247.— Carrots failing.— I have a bed of Carrots, 
which up to a week ago appeared to be flourishing ; but a ] 
spaoe about a yard square suddenly withered, and on exam- ! 
lotng them I flod they are attacked with what lopka like a 
small white centipede. The ground has been well worked and 
manured. I notioe other plants on the same bed here and 
there drooping from the same cause. The roots are about 

3 inches or 4 tnohes long. I should bs glad to know what 
should be done to the land when the orop is off to kill the 
centipedes ?—H. Sandkord Clave. 

4248 — Fruit-trees for garden walls —In the 
antumn I am going to plant fruit-trees by my garden walls, 
the major number being Plums and Apples. Would some¬ 
one kindly advise me whether I should do best with I 
pyramids or those to train to the wall, and what sorts are 
oonstdered most suitable and profitable? I prefer treee 
producing well and of the kitohen varieties. Of coarse, I 
might vary and try a dessert kind or two if there would be I 
no difficulty as to a orop. My garden is suburban, entirely 
removed from manufactories, and very open. The soil is 
a good turfy loam, fairly deep on gravel beds, water being 
found at a depth of 6 feet.—W m. Pikrcv. 

4219. -Treatment of pot-Roses.— I shall be pleased 
If anyone will inform me what will be beet to do with pot- 
Roeee that have grown leggy and are without much foliage ? 

I have several good plants, but that is their fault. They 
are now out of bloom and have again commenced new 
growth, bat only from the top, I do not oare for any more 
flowers this year. I only want them to be in bloom in a 
cold-house, say the middle of next June. Should I out them 
hard baok oow or let them grow oa till next spring ? Any 
information with respect to the above will oblige ? Some 
of the varieties are named Captain Christy, Mervsllis de 
Lyon, La Franoe, Ulrioh Brunner, Etienne Levet, Maris 
Beanmann.— Yorkshire. 


4260. —B rlgeron aurantiacus, Ac.—Will some 
expert give a hint for growing Erigeron aurantiacus? I 
have failed utterly. The plante do not die, but gradually 
withdraw into Mother Earth. Riob soil, poor soil. east, 
west, and sooth aspects, all have been tried. Bat I 
oUwr ^at 3*0** like weeds. Sbortia 

galacifolia is rampant in shade, peat and grit (on a loam 
foundation), and shelter. In the same bed Eptgna repens 
is growing gloriously. It will be covered up with a thick 
blanket rubbed with vaseline, from December to March, 
as I consider it worth any pains bestowed. One spray 
tipped with blossoms will last a week and fill the room with 
Its perfect fragranoe, whioh to my nose is half orange- 
flower, half rose.—MiP-SuRorauiRK. 

and storing Pears Ac.-I 
should feel obliged for information on aoove, as after all the 
cultivation of fruit-trees is for the enjoyment of their pro¬ 
duce, and to gather too soon or too late throws away the 
trouble and labour in bringing trees to perfection. I have 
the following with times when fit for use by catalogue ; 
garden in Isle of Wight, so perhaps earlier: Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, October ; Ducheeee Angoul6me. October, Nov¬ 
ember ; Pitmaaton Ducheaee, October, November • Wil¬ 
liams' Boo Chretien, August, September; Jargonelle 
August ; Beurre Clairgeau, November. Some, I believe 
should be eaten from toe tree, and others be gathered a 
long tune before maturity. Also, should they be picked 
by batches, and which kinds should be kept in the dark 
or in the light; if in the latter, how long before required 
for use? The best means of protecting pyramids and 
standards to prevent birds eating the stem portion of fruit. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are minted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4252.—Cattleya Rex (R. C. F.y-l will have some¬ 
thing to eay about this flower next week.—M. B. 

4263 — Rpldendrom species — Learner sends me 
the bnlb of an Orchid requiring its name, and I think it ie 
an Epidendrum, but as there are between three and four 
hundred plante known by that name, I cannot tell him 
which one it is. I must decline to answer, therefore, 
until it flowers.— M. B. 

4264. — Tuberous Begonias (David Griffiths).— 
You should give these a It cue "day's fertiliser,” about a 
spoonful onoe a fortnight to eaoh, and you would And 
them gather a great deal of strength, the plante like this. 
I have juet given mine their accustomed dose, and these 
are now dowering very freely.—J. J. 

4256 —Oyrtochilum macul&tom ( Learner) —I 
think this is the plant of whioh you send me a spike of 
bloom. It was introduced about fifty-five years ago when 
this genus was oommonly used for it, ana the plant was 
well known in my earlier days by this name, but I think 
Lindley had long before included it in the genus Oacldium, 
but you may oall it whichever you like beet.—M. B. 

4256. — Cattloya citrina which has done 
flowering (G. II. (?.).—This plant will now be forming 
new growth, and it requires to be hung up in the Oattleva- 
house in that portion devoted to the Laiia auoepa. The 
plants should be placed In a nice sunny position, and they 
may be syringed every morning and evening. They will not 
get^too muoh water daring the time they are growing.— 

4257. — Dendrobium formosum (fl. B. Evans)— 
This is the name of the flower you send. It certainly ie 
not D. ebarneum. It would appear to be a low country 
plant, and it requires to be kept in good heat and moist 
for the greater part of the year. You say you have it 
flowering freely, in whioh state it is very beautiful, The 
flowers are of a more oonvenient size for a lady to wear 
than D. formotum gigantenm.—M. B. 

4268. —Ferns for exhibition.—J". Coleman asks 
me to name a dozen of the best kinds for show purposes ; 
but he does not say what he wants, British and hardy 
kinds or exotics, and if the latter ouch reporters as say of 
these that Mr. So-and-so exhibited a " group of six large 
Ferns of the common exotio speaiee,” is misleading. Evi¬ 
dently the oommen exotic speoles is at a discount. Will 
someone tell me what that is ?—J. J. 

4269. —Oncldlum m&cranthum (H. M. Tumor). 
—Well, it is late tor your plant to only now to be coming 
into flower ; but I hope it will oome, and that it will prove 
to be a very good form. You eay you purchased it of Mr. 
Cypher, of Cheltenham, and that is a good firm, and if he 
had flowered it previously he oould have told you before it 
left his place; if be sold it as an imported (riant yon must 
flower it to know if it is a good variety or not.—M. B. 

4260 -Oncidium flabelllferumfH. B. Evans).—I 
have no doubt but the spray sent, and whioh you eay was 
produced from a plant bought under this name is oorreot. 
It i« nearly allied to O. ourlutn, O. Gardner!, and O. pne- 
telium, and, indeed, some make it to be synonymous with 
Gardneri, from whlob, however, it appears to me to be quite 
distinct. I should oertainly retain the name, and maintain 
Its distinctiveness until I oould see by comparison reason 
for ohanglng it— M. B. 


4261.—Oypripedlum longlfollum (T. Atkins).— 
This lathe name of the flower you send, and not 0. 8const 
I do not know two plants that are more different and dis¬ 
tinct. The first belongs to the Selenipediums, and the 
last to tha true Cypripediums. Tne first is found in the 
mountains about Cheriqui in South America, atone! Is 
found in Borneo, on the limestone hills about Sarawak. It 
is very wrong for anyone to so mislead persons in the nam¬ 
ing of their pl&ntSL— M. B. 


4262.— Oncidium species.— F. J. Hamilton sends 
me a spray of what appears to be a kind of Onotdlum; but 
as the flowers were small and paoked In oobton-wool, 
whioh is the worst material possible to use for this pur¬ 
pose, it was no wonder that they were shrivelled beyond 
recognition. You have waited a long time (ten years) for 
its flowering. However, you have gained your point at 
last, and I should like to help you to its name. Can you 
not make a drawing of it and send ?—M. B. 


4263 — Epidendrum vltelllnum majns [H. M. 
Tumor ).—The flowers you send appear to have been 
attaoked by thrips, although there were none visible on 
the flowers; but I advise you to take oare the houses are 
oleaned of these pests. I have observed that ttari pe abound 
this season in and about the border flowers, and your 
houses are doubtless contiguous to these, and they have 
migrated from one to the other. See that there insects do 
not gain a footing, or you will simply lose the beauty of 
the flowers for the present season.— M. B. 


4264. — Odontoglossum hastilabium. — Thos. 
Cooke says how is this ? His plant show*d two spikes of 
bloom at the beginning of June. They grew to within 
2 feet and 8 feet in length, and when he expeoted to see the 
blooms he has only seen the spike turn brown and shrivel 
up, with a quantity of black specks upon it. Well, now, I 
should imagine " T. C. M has kept the atmosphere too hot 
and too dry, and that the thrips whioh are so prevalent on 
the outside flowers have got to the inside plants, and have 
marked the spikes of his Odontogloasum for their prey, 
"ell, he must get rid of them, and see that the pest are 
killed, and that the atmosphere is kept in a moist and cool 
condition. Thrips cannot stand a moist condition of the 
atmosphere.—M. B. 


tv ' ■ w 8 cirrnosum W-uunjor 

-This is the name of the specimen you send and i 
O. nanam, which, however, is not so rare as it was befi 
Mr. Sander introduced the last named beautiful pla 
whioh no one had found in the last decade nr two, sii 
It was originally introduced by M. Linden of Brussels. 1 
present species although beautiful cannot compare 
elegance with O. naavium. The sepals and petals have tl 
ends lengthened out into long tails. These are orean 
white, blotched and spotted with deep orimson, the lip 1 
same colour with some yellow. It thrives along with 1 
other species in the ooolest house. I think it is 
Mr. Wm. Bull, of Chelsea, to whom we are indebted in l 
£rst instance for this plant in a cultivated state,.—B. 


4266 — Odontoglossum Pesoatorel. -1- have 
received this plant in three forms from two readers. One 
of them says he has these two forms from some imported 
plants. The one marked 1 is a very large flower, but it is 
more starry than this speoies generally is. I should advise 
the sender, "T. M ,” to grow this on for a time, when, 
perhaps, the flower will improve in shape, and if it does it 
will make a grand one The flower marked 2 is a variety 
having the baok of tbe sepals and petal® streaked with rose 
oolour. Tne flowers, " II B Evans” sends are not large, bat 
they are beautifully spotted and blotched and spotted on tbe 
lip wltn magenta-purple. I advise both my friends to 
continue togrowthem on, then the flowers I expect will very 
greatly imprcvi. You should remember the finest variety 
of Peeoatorei that wo have, called Veitohianum, developed 
Its fins colours afrsr being seen tu bloom with a very little 
colour. Watoh and wait(.— M. B. 

4267.—Treatment of Dendrobiums.— G. F. W. 
appears to be in trouble about nis plants of this genus, and 
he asks should D. nobile be quite dried off in August ? No, 
I think not. It would soaroely have finished up Ite 
growth by that time. Watoh when the bulbs are about 
ripened up, when you should begin to withhold water until 
none is given, then remove the plant into a cool-house, 
keeping ic quite dry. The plant should not be removed 
into the warm-house before tbe buds begin to show. 
D. spsoiosum should oertainly not be dried off then, its 
growth not being finished, but when this is made up it 
may be kept quite dry. D. Devonlanum when finished up 
should bs bung in a sunny position in the greenhouse and 
be kept dry until the bulbs are quite ripened, wbea 
it may be taken into its growing bouse again; but, of courae, 
this will be muoh oooler than it was, aud give just enough 
moisture to keep the bulbe from shrivelling D. suavts- 
simum, being a stouter bulbed kiud, may be kept quite dry, 
saving just enough moisture to keep the leaves from 
becoming yellow. D Jamesoni I never heard of, so I oaonot 
advise upon this one.—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—-J. F. Z.— AraUa iSleboldi_ 

D. L. //.— Ceanotheus azureus.- Chatfleld.—Thaos 

Aople (Datura Stramonium).- Et Id ride.—I, Diplaoue 

(Mimulus) glutinoeus; 2, Sedum Ewersl.- Novice.— 

Begonia Dregei.- James Church .—Gypeophlla panicu¬ 

late. South Staffordshire.—I, Begonia me tallica; 2, 

Eoimedium species; 3, Cereus specloaisaimus.- J. 

Robertson Crieff.— Yes, Labrador Tea-plant,- John. 

Foote. —Specimens all rotten through being packed in damp 
Grass. The beet book you oan get will be " Dictionary at 
Gardenlqg. 1 ' W. Nicholson, published by L. Upcotfc GilL 

and Co., 170 Strand London, W. 0.- L. P. S. —You 

really must send fresher speoimens, and do not pack them 

ic damp Sphagnum. They are quite unreoognisable.- 

Inglesidc.— 1, Sedum kamtsohaiicum; 2, Sedum kamfc- 
.eohatioum var; 3, Not recognised; specimen too muoh 

bruised.- William Stacey .—Lilium ohaloedonicum.- 

J. Polegate.—i, Berberis Darwin!; 5, Leyceeteriaformosa; 

6. PyrUH Aria.- Hudson .—Clematis lanuginosa var.— — 

F. F. Richmond .—Staohys lanata.- F. FowelL—k St 

John's Wort (Hypericum) spec es.- M. Cable.— Impof- 

sible to name from such bad speoimens- Lyndon House. 

—Flower, Jnstioia oarnea. Other specimen send In bloom. 

Names of vegetables.— W. P .—We cannot under 
take to name garden varieties of Peas. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. M.— Apply to Mr. T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nurssry, 

Newry, Ireland.- 0. P .—Send address.-S. C. 0 .—Tbe 

plants are affeoted with tbe grub of tbe Marguerite Daisy- 
fly. Pinch tbe leaves and so destroy the grubs. Some of 
the worst leaves should be picked off and burnt Tbe 
matter has been treated of in Gardening very many times 
lately.—A. Algernon Chancellor .—We regret that we 
have not been able to make use of the negatives sent —- 

V. M. C .—We know of no book whioh contains anything 
like so mnoh Information on the subject as a volume of 
Gardening. Any questions sent wHI be duly replied to. 

- John Williams —The warts on the Vine-leavesare caused 

generally by too high and moist an atmosphere. Give freer 
ventilation, and no doubt the mischief will sensibly abate. 

- J. L .—The netting can be procured through almost 

any good seedsman.-Ada.—Repot tbe Palm and keep 

moist at the roots, and well sponge the leaves to free them 

from dust.- Charles Da toes.— The letter was received, 

and, we believe, answered. If not, please repeat query. 

- Amateur .—•" Dictionary of Gardening,” by W. Niohol- 

son, published by L. Upoott Gill, 170, 8trand, London, 

W. C.- O. E. M .—Wehave now many very early-flowering 

Chrysanthemums. Toe mischief eo the Lettuce seems to 
have been caused by the drought in the early summer.— 
(}. F Putnry. —Apply to the Garden Superintendent* 

Battersea park, London, S. W.- Joh n Griffiths.—Take In 

and read Gardening regularly, and send in any queries 
you like. You will get more Information than from any 

book.- Crediton .—No doubt tbe judges were quite right 

in disqualifying you, as you showed two kinds of Tomatoes 

and so had thirteen sorts of vegetables.- An Amateur. 

—The Passion-flower pod seed is the fruit, and when rips 

should contain seed.- J. Bo utter. —The plan te are affected 

with the Cucumber disease, for which there ie no remedy 
but clearing all out, soil aud all. and having a fresh start; 

half measures are no good.- Harry Bromsgrove .—Please 

repeat your queries in a dear form as to plants you wish 
to know about, and give your name and address, p la »rt 

- South Staffordshire —The insects are no doubt wire- 

worms. Trap them with slices of Carrot as has ofeen been 
described in Gardening. 

- 1 _ 

Drawings for " Gardening.”—Readers veil* 
kindly remember that we are glaa to get specimens oi 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits a n d veget aol es 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner , and will appear in due course in 
Gimnm.Uu.RUTD. from 
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OHRYSANTHBMUM& 

SELECTING THE BUDS. 
Selecting the bnds is perhaps the moat impor 
tant point of ail the details oonnected wit! 
Chrysanthemum culture, because if the righl 
bud is not chosen it is impossible to obtain a per 
feet bloom. Instances of this occur frequently, 
Many complaints during November reach m< 
of fiowera which have hard green centres, d< 
not develop, and throw out their petals in ai 
irregular manner. In the oase of the Qaeen family 
the petals are reflexed instead of incurved 
Amongst growers there is a common term em. 
ployed of “ taking the buds." When a bud i* 
forming at the point of the shoot, growth will 
cease for a day or so and again push intc 
activity by the production of numerous growth* 
on the same shoot. As a rule, shoots will spring 
first from the nodes below the flower-bud; iu 
some instances as many as ten growths will push. 
In all cases the three top shoots grow much the 
faster, owing to their extra strength being at 
the apex of the plant. When these shoots are 
a couple of inches long, the flower-bud will 
then be sufficiently formed to admit of the cul¬ 
tivator being able to judge of its perfect form 
or otherwise. Sometimes, owing to a bruise or 
an attack from some insect pest, the bud does 
not present a perfect shape—round and clean. 
If this is so, it is useless to allow it to remain 
fcnd expect a perfect bloom. Presuming, then, 
that the bud is all right, the side growths 
named should be removed to concentrate the 
whole energy of the plant into the bud selected. 
If the shoote are allowed to grow, say, 4 inohea 
or 6 inohen long, they are all the time robbing 
the bud of its store of nutriment. The 
Best time for taking the bnds or removing 
the shoots is early in the morning, or in the 
evening when the dew is upon the plants ; 
the shoote at that time are quite brittle. If the 
■tem is held secure in the left hand and the 
young growths which are intended for removal 
be bent suddenly down one at a time, they snap 
off. After a little practice this method of taking 
off superfluous shoots is more expeditions than 
cutting them off with a knife, but if the opera¬ 
tion is effected during the middle of the day 
when hot and dry, the shoots are quite tough, 
aud the risk of damaging the flower-bud 
m much increased. As a safeguard against acci¬ 
dent in the manipulation of the buds and shoots, 
■ome growers retain one shoot at the point for a 
time until it is seen that the bud is safely 
swelling to a good size, but this, I think, is 
Wrong, as the growth is divided between the 
bud and the shoot retained, and the latter must 
*0 some extent rob the flower-bud of its due 
amonnt of sap. If any doubt exists that the 
bud has been injured, the retention of a growth 
shoot near a bud is advisable, as this will in due 
time produce another bud. I have explained 
ttt some length the method adopted to “take 9 
the bnds. Readers wiU be anxious now to 
know when this all-important point is to ^ 
carried out. Much depends upon a variety 
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circumstances. For instance, one variety will 
need to set its flower-buds fully a month earlier 
than another; still both will be in flower at the 
same time. This is one of the details which 
experience of each variety alone can teach. 
Then, again, there is the difference in various 
localities. Take, again, the vast difference there 
must be between, say, the counties of Dnrham 
and Devonshire, for instance. Growers in the 
latter connty have much more difficulty in 
obtaining perfect blooms than those residing in 
the North, or, say, the Midlands. This latter 
district is the most favourably situated of any 
in England, because there, what are known as 
crown-buds can be depended upon to give the 
best blooms. 

Grown-buds are those which result from 
the second natural break. Where orown-bnds 
can be depended upon in the case of some 
incurved varieties to give the finest blooms, 
say, North of London, flowers produced from 
the same class of bud in the South would be 
qnite useless. I mention this to show that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down that will 
suit all parts alike. Japanese varieties need 
earlier bud selection than the inourved section, 
for the reason that size is of more importance in 
the former than in the latter, and in the Japanese 
blooms there is none of that evenness of petals 
to consider. E. j 


THE TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 

This year the Tuberous Begonia is not satis¬ 
factory—at least, not so bright in the garden as 
in cooler seasons. The reason is that the plant 
dislikes hot son, whioh scorches the leaves and 
of conrse stops short the gay display that it is 
capable of making under more favourable condi¬ 
tions. Bnt with cooler weather this fine bedder 
will “ pick up,” and create a wealth of colour 
later, when one may resonably expect not snoh 
a hot sun. Few things have undergone greater 
improvement, both in habit and blossom. 
Hybridists have raised np a class oharaoterised 
by dense growth, compact, and neat, the flowers 
broad, robust, and displaying a great variety 
of colours from orange to vivid scarlet, ranging 
through a delightful series of refined shades, 
white, touched with salmon or peach. The 
simplest way to get a stock is to raise seedlings, 
and so great is the advance in all that concerns 
the Begonia that if the seed is purchased in 
selected colours, the plants may be depended upon 
to come true to those colours. Sow the seed early 
in the year in shallow pans or pots filled with 
very light soil, and the seed is so fine that 
it will not be necessary to cover it with soil, bnt 
to merely sprinkle a little fine silver sand over 
it. Race on a gentle hot-bed or in a warm 
house, and when the seedlings are large enongh 
to handle, pinch them off into other pans, from 
which they may be transferred singly into small 
pots. If the seed is sown in January the plants 
will be of sufficient size to bed ont late in May, 
an excellent display of flowers rewarding the 
ardent amateur through the summer and autumn 
months. The corms may be taken np when 
frost has played its pranks, and stored away in 
a dry warm piaoe until the spring. Then pot 
them, starting slowly into growth in a warm 


pit, and syringing onoe or twice every day, bnt 
always harden the plants off well before bedding 
ont. A rich, fairly light soil is essential, and u 
a little peat is incorporated into the bed mnoh 
good will result, as Tuberous Begonias grow well 
in peat. Shelter is necessary from cola, cutting 
winds, but moderate sunshine they enjoy. The 
method adopted in planting is a question of 
individual taste. Contrast the colours har¬ 
moniously and beds of one oolonr are charming, 
or say white, with an edging of the variegated 
Dactylis.' The white-flowered varieties are 
exceptionally beautiful. V. C. 


New Carnations. —Several new Carna¬ 
tions of great merit have been shown this year, 
and readers of Gardening may care to know 
their names. I see that a strong reaction is 
taking place in regard to the seifs which a few 
years ago were placed quite in the background. 
A good addition is a variety named Jim Symth, 
unfortunately not a pretty name. It is curious 
that althongh there is no want of pretty and 
appropriate names for flowers, little regard is 
paid to the important point of nomenclature. 
This kind is a good self, rich scarlet, a full, 
handsome flower, which does not split the calyx 
in the least. Such kinds are mnch wanted, bnt 
it is satisfactory to find that if a Carnation pro¬ 
duces flowers with a split calyx it is considered 
practically worthless. This was not the oase 
a few years ago. I recently made note also 
of a few other good seifs. Bendigo is deep 
purple, and a full, striking flower, useful for its 
somewhat uncommon shade of colour. A charm¬ 
ing shade is that of Water Witch, a delicate 
blush, and both Ellen Terry (white) and Hayes* 
Scarlet, which has flowers of a bright shade, are 
of note. It is worthy of remark that the Yellow 
Carnations are improving greatly. The colour 
is very charming but unfortunately the plant* 
are very poor in growth. They make few shoote, 
and these usually have a weak, sickly look, whioh 
quite destroys their beanty. However, we seem 
to be getting a race of Yellow Carnations of 
really strong growth, such as A. Campbell 
and Duke of Orleans, both very fine varieties as 
regards the colour of the flowers and also in 
growth. When the plants are really vigorous 
and free, a group of this coloured Carnation 
is pleasing.—C. T. 


Lillum auratum.— No wonder that this 
gorgeous Lily still remains so popular, and that 
such a large quantity of bulbs are annually 
imported from its native habitat in Japan. U 
the bulbs are potted up in good tnrfy loam 
during the winter and covered with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a cool house, they will start vigorously 
into growth in spring, and if kept cool ana 
near the glass, they will produce splendid heads 
of bloom in Jnly, and they make a fine display 
in the conservatory just at a time when flower¬ 
ing plants are limited in variety. The perfume 
is too powerful for room decoration unless there 
is ample ventilation, bnt in the conservatory or 
greenhouse they are quite at home; after the 
blooms fade, set the pots ont-of-doors and 
gradually rednoe the supply of water, until the 
leaves die, when the pots should be laid on 
their sides and the bnlbe retted.—J. G. H. 
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QARDHN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Where winter flowers are important attention most be 
given now to Zonal Pelargoniums whioh are oomlng on In 
a sunny spot, with their buds all picked off as they ap¬ 
pear. Do not give large shifts. If the pots are not well 
filled with roots the plants will not get the growth suffi¬ 
ciently matured to flower well, ana I may say, without 
a warm, light house to winter them in, their blooming will 
not give satisfaction. One of the most useful winter- 
flowering plants is the old Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, Ume. 
Orousse ; the flowers are semi-double, and are produoed 
very freely. The best plaoe tor them is a back shelf in a 
lean-to house. Plants of several years' growth, the shoots 
trained down the roof, will produoe a good supply of 
blossoms for outting in winter in a genial temperature. 
These plants may be carried on year after year, being 

S runed back, say, in June, and the young shoots whlofi 
reak away, trained over. They may be grown in large 
pots when the plants get old, or boxes will do, though 
for winter blooming I think I prefer pots—10 inoh pots will 
be large enough to hold plants that will cover a roof 
6 feet down. Tnese I vy-leaved Geraniums will oover a larger 
space planted out against the wall, but the growth is not 
so short jointed, and does not flower so freely as when 
grown in pots of moderate size, in proportion to the age 
and size of the plants. If any hardwooded plants require 

B otting see to it at onoe, and get the plants well estab- 
shed before the short days come. Already the days are 
visibly shortening, and the maturing prooess of all plants 
intended for winter blooming is now going on. Winter¬ 
blooming Heaths must now be fully exposed, and not 
stand in a crowd. The same remark applies to the berry¬ 
bearing Solanums. Young plants of Bouvardias should 
go into 5-inoh pots, and be brought on quickly in a cold 
pit I do not favour the planting out system for these 
plants, as there is a difficulty in getting the plants estab¬ 
lished again after lifting. Azaleas in rather small pots in 
a pot-bound condition may have weak liquid-manure; 
clear soot-water will do. Lose no time now in ordering 
in the bulbs for potting. Freesias and Roman Hyacinths 
should be got in at once, the latter being plunged over¬ 
head in Ooooa-fibre. Hyadnthus candicans, five or seven 
bulbs in a C inch or 7-inch pot, oome in useful for mixing 
with Ferns or foliage plants through the autumn. Lilies 
of the lancifolium section still outside, and whioh are 
kept back for later blooming, should be neatly*staked and 
be kept in a sheltered place, and must be taken inside before 
the blooms expand. The conservatory will not require so 
much shade now the weather has ohanged. Insects, if 
any are present, must be kept down by sponging or 
syringing with an insectioide. Sow Mignonette In 6-inoh 
pots, and thin out the plants sown last month. 

Stove- 

One of the matters to be kept in mind now is the 
ripening of the growth, especially of winter-flowering sub¬ 
jects, hence shade should only be used when the 
plants would be distressed without it. A little more 
ventilation may also be given. Sudden ohanges are not 
desirable at any time. The good cultivator will so arrange 
matters that the little changes necessitated by the 
changing seasons will merge into each other almost 
imperceptibly. Many of the stove-plants have been 
moved to other quarters to ripen. Winter-flowering 
Orchids, for instance, are in the vinery, where the dry, 
vet genial warmth will fill up and mature the pseudo¬ 
bulbs, and insure good orope of blossoms when their season 
oocnes round. Gardenias are in a oooler house getting 
the wood formed, but I dare not move them to the vinery, 
for I am afraid with all our care there is a suspicion of 
mealy-bug. What a dreadful pest this is among stove- 
plants ! Fir-tree-oil is, perhaps, as good as anything, and 
better than most things for its destruction. Euoharis 
Lilies will bear oooling down now to have more heat later 
on to produoe flowers for winter. It will soon be neces¬ 
sary to commenoe fires regularly again. Hitherto we 
have only used artificial heat on oold nights and wet 
days, and when the pipes have been warm at ten o'clock 
at night the fires have been allowed to go out. In the 
faoe of a strike among the ooal miners this is not a time 
to use fuel extravagantly. 

Ferns under Glass. 

These are, or should be, in good condition. Some of the 
variegated Pterises are very effective among the green¬ 
leaved Ferns. Pteris argyrea, P. Mayi, and P. cretioa 
albo-lineata are all very easy to cultivate. The different 
forms of Nephrolepia may be Increased now by division. 
These are beautiful for basket-work, N. davallioldes 
furoane being specially serviceable in a basket. Ferns are 
frequently grown under the shade of other plants, but if 
the shade is very dense the fronds are not of muoh use for 
cutting. I am growing Ferns now under Oucumbers, 
and on the whole they do fairly well, and as by this 
time the Cucumbers will be removed, and their house given 
up to the Ferns, the latter will have time to harden a bit 
before the season when muoh cut Fern is required for 
bouquet-making, and other decorative work is here. The 
Lygodiums, or climbing Ferns, are graceful and pretty, 
and may be used for trailing over the handles of orna¬ 
mental baskets, or to hang down round the edges of cut- 
flower stands. They are easily grown, and may be 
rapidly propagated by division. 

Mushroom growing 
will chiefly be carried on now in the open air. The beds 
usually do well in a cool, shady spot. Wooden shutters 
are useful for placing over the beds to throw off heavy 
rains. Mushrooms are best not exposed to rain, and for 
this season a water-proof oover is very desirable. A genial 
shower will not damage the prospects of the Mushroom- 
bed, but if it comes heavy it will sa urate the covering of 
litter, and a wet covering on a Mushroom-bed sometimes 
entices the spawn to work out the bed, and the bed is 
thus weakened in its productiveness Or course. Mush¬ 
room beds in bearing must have suffioient water. Liquid 
manuie, in which a little salt-sav a tablespoonful in a 
three-gallon can- has been dissolved will benefit and 


stimulate the spawn. Get tbs Mushroom house thoroughly 
cleared out; neglect of this very often leads to the 
presence of woodlice and other troublesome insects. It 
will soon bs time to look up materials for making up beds 
in the house for autumn and winter. It is not likely the 
sun will be so hot again this season as it has been. Other 
beds may also be made up outside if there are the means 
of sheltering them. 

Window Gardening. 

Thoee who have Myrtles and other plants they may 
wish to propagate may put in cuttings now. Four-inch 
pots are the beet, and about five outtings can be placed 
round the sides of eaoh pot. Put 2 fnohes of broken 
orooks or oharooal in the border, then a little Moee, and 
fill in with eifted eoil of a light, sandy description pressed 
down firmly. Put a layer of sand on the top, make a 
mark with the bell-glass, and outside the mark dibble the 
outtings. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Thoee who grow hardy plants from seeds will probably, 
if the seeds have been shaded and watered during the 
dry weather, have a lot of pricking off to do now. Wall¬ 
flowers, Pansies, Canterbury Belle, Carnations, Pinks, &o., 
must be singled out if they are to get strong. There is 
yet time to sow Pansies, Antirrhinums, Holly books, 
Ioeland Poppies, and many other things in biennials and 
perennials may be sown with the oertainty now that rain 
enough has fallen to soak the ground that the seeds will 
grow. Hardy Annuals, suitable for early blooming, may 
be sown now. Gather seedg el anything good in either 
annuals or perennials. A good strain of Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and Sweet Peas are worth 
looking after. Good seeds of the White Everlasting Pea, 
if isolated, will oome fairly true, and this is very desirable 
to have a quantity for outting and to make a show over 
an aroh or against a wall, or up the stem of a Laburnum, 
or any other small tree. Sow seeds of Intermediate 
Stock—the white and scarlet are the best varieties. These 
may, if preferred, be sown in boxes, though they will do 
very well in the open ground. The best plants should bs 
ported up meantime, and be wintered in a oold frame. 
They may either be planted out in spring or shifted into 
larger pots to bloom in the greenhouse. When well done 
they are always attractive, and are among the sweetest 
things for outting in spring. Roses may sull be budded— 
in fact, I expect a good deal of budding remains to be 
done yet for the Briers started away badly, owing to 
the drought. Carnations also may still be layered. The 
earlier this work is done the better. Cuttings of the 
flower-stems of Hollyhocks will root now in a frame or 
under a hand-light in sandy soil. Out the side shoots into 
single joints with half an inch of stem above the bud, and 
about 1} inches below. Press them into the bed and 
water to settle. 

Fruit Garden. 

Finish thinning the heavy orops of Apples and Pears. 
Apples will be large enough for use, and the Pears will do 
for stewing. Dessert Pears are very useful (or this purpose. 
Finish the summer pruning. It is a great mistake to leave 
the surplus wood on the trees longer. There may poesibly 
be a little lateral growth if the autumn is damp ; but what 
of that? It will do far lees harm than leaving all the 
summer growth to shade the fruit and drive the roots 
down into the subsoil for moisture. Moreover, when the 
trees are left unpruned till late in the season all the nutri¬ 
ment is drawn away from the baok buds near their main 
branches, where we want the fertile buds to form. Any 
young trees whioh are making too much wood should be 
noted to be lifted, and the roots brought near the surfaoe 
just as the leaves are on the point of falling. It is a great 
help to fertility to lift young trees when about three or 
four years planted. Keep down lateral growth on late 
Vines. They should be gone over and the young shoots 
rubbed out onoe a week. Late Grapes will ripen earlier 
this year. Even Grot Col man, whioh has had no fire since 
the beginning of June, are colouring. The borders inside 
must not be allowed to get dry. A muloh of long litter 
on the inside borders will be an advantage. It will keep 
down the damp when the Grapes are ripe, and prevent 
dust arising. The ventilation must bs as perfeot as pos¬ 
sible, and oe worked in sympathy with the outside 
temperature. It may be neceesary to cover the ventilators 
with scrim to keep out wasps, and bottles of beer and 
sugar should bs hung up inside the house to attract files, 
Ac. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Things are moving on rapidly ainoe the change in the 
weather with more rain set in, and there is time to make 
provision for winter vegetable*. If a sufficiency of Winter 
Greens has not been got in set about it In real earnest at 
onoe. It is full late for Brussels Sprouts, as they ought to 
have been out at least a month ago; but Sutton's Tom 
Thumb Savoy, Chou de Burghley, Hearting Kale, and 
Rosette Ooleworts will all oome in useful—perhaps more 
useful than Broocoli, whioh have of late yean been so 
uncertain. Other winter orops to whioh attention should 
now be given are Spinach, Tripoli and other Onions, 
Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuoee, Green- 
curled and Batavia Endives, and Chervil. Radishes and 
Mustard and Cress can be sown aooording to demand still 
in shady positions, the soil to be kept moist. Celery may 
be blanched by tying paper round the plants to exclude 
ths light. Celery blanched in this way looks cleaner and 
better, and there is no doubt that for exhibition this is the 
best way to blanoh it; but for home use I like blanching 
with soil or something whioh excludes the air more effec¬ 
tually than paper does, and. of oourse, for winter use the 
danger of injury from frost has to be considered. Paper 
is not a suffioient protection. For late use strong plants 
of Red Celery may still be planted, giving a preference to 
those plants which have been raised outside altogether. 
Plant in very shallow trenches, or altogether on the sur¬ 
face. The plants will not reach a full size, but they will 
oome very useful in the kitchen. If very early Tomatoes 
are required next spring it will soon be time to start the 
plants either from seeds or outtings. Ths plants now 
fruiting, planted in light houses, will carry us on till 
Christmas. E. Hobday. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fort night later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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Sinosths rain oame the plants have grown amazingly fast, 
and what they ohiefly need now is to be securely staked 
and tied as they grow, removing any weak and superfluous 
growths, and to wage constant war against earwigs, whioh 
are unusually numerous this season. When the flowers 
ate grown (or Bhow it is usual to protect them from heavy 
rain by means of metal oape or inverted flower-pots fixed 
immediately over them ; but for ordinary garden decora¬ 
tion, outting, &c., nothing of the kind is neoeeeaiy. 
Muoh ths best traps for earwigs are small pots, half full of 
dry hay or Moss, inverted on the top of the stakes, the 
contents being turned out and destroyed every morning. 
This, with a few lengths of hollow reed or the like placed 
among the leaves will soon lessen their numbers. The 
Herbaceous Phloxes, again, are wonderfully showy and 
altogether delightful plant*, particularly charming when 
seen in large mssnein of well-blended oolours. They do not 
thrive to any extent in very smoky gardens, but in 
suburban distriots, or where there is a fair share of light 
and fresh air. they grow well and flower profusely, while 
their culture is of the simplest. Those who desire to have 
fine masses of the hardy Chrysanthemums and Mi ch a elm as 
Daisies presently should give the plants a oan of liquid, 
manure now and then, and keep them securely staked and 
tied, but by no means bundled or trussed up too tightly ; 
the former must not be stopped any more now. A few 
of the finer large-flowered kinds, planted at the foot of, 
and nailed to a warm wall, afford an uncommon and very 
pleasing feature ; care must be taken, however, to keep the 
soil well watered, and the foliage frequently syringed in 
hot, dry weather, or the plant* will become smothered 
with tbripe and red-spider, and never do muoh good. 
Chinese Primroses must be shifted on into flowering pots 
as soon as possible now; keep them moderately does in a 
frame or pit for a week afterwards, then ventilate as 
freely as possible, but shade lightly from hot sun. Any 
old plants that have been kept over from last winter should 
also bs partly shaken out and repotted into slightly larger 
sizes, or if tbs soil and roots are In good condition they 
may be merely shifted on, and vigorous examples In 
7-inoh or 8-inoh pots will make very fine specimens by 
Christmas time or before. Sow seeds of Cinerarias ana 
herbaceous Calceolarias at onoe, and keep the pans or 
boxes oool, shady, and moist. B. 0. R. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Dahlias will soon bs in all their glory, and very beautiful 
they always are when in even fairly good condition. This 
Is one of the few flowers that one diver seems to tire of. 


THR COMING WORK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 5th 
to August 12 th. 

Thinned and tied Dahlias. A good deal of attention Is 
required now to produoe good blooms. The best varieties 
for cutting are the Cactus and Pompones. Ths singles do 
not last long, and the large doubles are too heavy. Put 
in Hollyhook cuttings. Healthy side-shoots out into 
single joints make good cuttings, and many of them will 
strike under glass if kept oloee and shaded. An occasional 
dewing over should bs given to keep the layer of sand on 
the surfaoe moist Where many Carnations are required 
for outting I find the advantage of planting out the tree 
or perpetual varieties. Seedlings from these throw a lot 
of Dloom, and oontinue In flower a long time, and, if lifted 
in autumn, potted and plaoed in heat, the late buds will 
all open. Put in outtings of Pansies and Violas. There 
are plenty of young shoots oomlng up in the oentre of the 
plants now, some of whioh may be pulled up with roots 
attaohed. I always make a special bed for these in a 
frame. The soil is made rather sandy, and lightened with 
some sifted leaf-mould. Potted Freesias and Roman 
Hyacinths. The latter are plunged over the top in Ooooa> 
nut-fibre, but the Freesias are better exposed, as deep 
covering weakens the growth. Sowed more Mignonette 
in pots for blooming in winter. It is very important that 
the soil be made firm in the pots. This.makes the growth 
dwarf and sturdy. The pots have been plaoed in a oold 
frame, though they would do very wall exposed, exoept in 
the possible event of heavy rains failing. Repotted the 
oolleotion of foroed Roses. All did not require shifting, 
but those not repotted were top-drseesd with loam and 
manure. Jtome of the old soil was removed from ths 
surface, and the new soil rammed down pretty firm. After 
potting the plants were set on a ooal ash-bed. What little 
pruning was required was done before ths potting or top- 
dressing took plaoe. I have oooasionaUy used a little 
bone-meal in the soil, and a layer of half-inch bones on the 
top of the drainage is a great help where the plants are 
not repotted annually. Busy among the Chrysanthemums 
disbudding, taking the buds, Ao. Those who are fond of 
these flowers find the long lines of plants, the stakes tied 
to wires to prevent the wind blowing them over, very 
interesting. I am only growing a thousand, and, I 
confess, 1 spend a good deal of time among them without 
weariness. Ths trouble with earwigs has been consider¬ 
able, as no quarter must be given, or many of the bedding- 
plants will soaroely have a good bloom. Soma kinds, 
usually thoee whioh are robust in habit, seem to escape 
the attentions of these insect*. The evening is the best 
time to searoh for them, when they are feeding. I take a 
candle and lantern about nine o'clock and pick tham off 
when feeding. They seem less alert then. Finished 
planting Strawberries. A good many of the foroed plants 
were planted with the view of getting an autumn crop, 
and many of these are now in bloom. Some of the earliest- 
foroed plants will ripen the fruit in the open air, others 
will be lifted and taken into a light house. A good many 
dishes are usually gathered, and the fruit is of good 
flavour, much better than those foroed early in spring. 

4206.— Grubs in a garden.— I imagine 
from your description that the Carrots and 
Onions were attacked by the grubs of the Daddy 
Long-legs or Crane-fly, whioh are commonly 
known by the name of Leather-jackets. Band 
soaked in paraffin-oil might he of some use laid 
round the p'ants, or the grabs might be trapped 
by burying pieces of Turnips, Carrots, or 
Potatoes, and examining them every morning- 
A small skewer should be stuck into each to 
show where they are buried. If pieoes of turf, 
stake, or board be laid about tne grubs will 
often creep under them.—G. S. 8. 
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pobs. Rich, open soil is the most suitable. 
Pot firmly to obtain compact growth, and to 
gain colour grow the plants in a light house, 
near the glass.—E. H. 

— These plants invariably flower after 
growing a certain distance, and especially so in a 
high temperature and comparatively dry atmos¬ 
phere. The way to prevent their doing so is to 
pinch out the points of the shoots beyond the 
second or third pair of leaves frequently, and 
then with rich soil, plenty of water, a little 
liquid-manure once or twice a week, and a nice, 
moist atmosphere, they will develop fine, large, 
and handsome leaves. The last stopping should 
be given five or six weeks before the plants are 
required to be at their best. Specimen Coleuses 
are usually shifted on into 8-inch or 0-inch pots. 
Larger sizes are sometimes employed, but in 
many schedules the use of larger pots than those 
of 9 inches across is prohibited. Good sandy or 
turfy loam, mixed with a third of leaf-mould 
and plenty of sharp sand forms about the best 
compost. If the loam is at all heavy a little 
peat may be added.—B. C. R. 

4231. — Winter flowers. — Very few 

? lants, Christmas Roses, Camellias, common 
rimroses, and Violets, perhaps excepted, will 
flower at all freely during the winter in so low a 
temperature as 40 degs. Chinese Primulas, 
single and double, with P. obconica, are about 
the best plants for a cool-house, but even these 
would do much better with 5 degs. more warmth. 
In a temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. the 
above, with Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Heliotropes, Abutilons, Bouvardias, 
and others would do well.—B. C. R. 

4245.— Arum Lilies for Christmas 
and B aster. —Toward the end of September 
pot up the plants in a compost of three parts 
loam to one of partly-decayed horse manure. 
Do not employ pots larger than is necessary to 
get the roots in. Those plants with a single 
crown should go into 6-inch pots, the largest 
into those 10 inches in diameter. Do not fill 
the pots too full with soil. Allow quite an inch 
of spac'. for the small pots, and 2 inches for the 
larger for water, as this Lily enjoys copious 
supplies of moisture at the roots. Stand the plants 
at the back of a north wall for ten days or so 
until the roots have taken to the new soil ; in 
this position the necessity of shading the glass 
is dispensed with as the leaves are certain to 
flag if the plants are placed in the greenhouse 
directly they are lifted from the open ground, 
consequent on the check the roots receive in 
lifting the plants. If the foliage is syringed 
twice, or even thrice a day during hot weather 
the plants will sooner get over the check. Place 
them in the greenhouse, choosing the lightest 
position, so that the foliage will not become 
drawn up weakly, which is often caused by 
standing the pots too close together. When 
the pots are full of new roots commence to feed 
them by the aid of liquid-manure, given every 
alternate watering, with an occasional handful 
of soot thrown into the water and well stirred. 
If liquid-manure can be had, half a teaspoonful 
of Clay’s fertiliser sprinkled on the surface 
weekly, watering it in, will be of immense 
service to the plants. The growth is this year 
being quickly made on the young plants ; early 
blooms may, therefore, be expected, and if the 
plants are regularly fed, and are given Bpace, 
they will flower from Christmas to Easter.— 
S. P. 

- You cannot expect these plants to open 

their blossoms properly at mid-winter in a tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs. only ; they require a 
warmth of 55 degs. to 65 degs. at least to do 
so either at Christmas or Easter, unless the 
weather is abnormally fine and warm. The 
plants now in the ground must be kept 
regularly moist at the root; lift and pot them 
at the end of September, and take them into 
the greenhouse, but if you want early blossoms* 
you must have more heat.—B. C. R. 

- It is no use for you to think of it; to attempt to 

flower Arums so early without forcing is worse than to 
make brioks without BEraw.— A. G. Butlbr. 

- Forty degrees is rather a low temperature to have 

Arum Lilies in bloom by Christmas, but you may succeed 
with the strongest plants if they are potted up early in 
September. There will be no difficulty about a supply at 
Easter -E. H. 

4234 —Plants for a south east con 
servatory.—This is about the best aspect 
that could be mentioned—at least, for flowering 
plants—and in such a comparatively pure 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEAUTIFUL LEAVES. 

Above all things powerful in the great labora¬ 
tory of Nature we must give the place of honour 
to the green leaves of the meadow or forest, or 
the gardens of the world. Some people prefer 
flowers, but we may agree most cordially with 
Scotia’s anoient matron, who, on being closely 
questioned as to her maternal preference for 
one of her two handsome boys, settled the 
matter laconically by saying “ baith’s best.” And 
so, were we closely tied to a preference between 
leaves and flowers, we should agree with the 
wise woman of Edina ; but if still more severely 
cross-examined, we should then revert to first 
principles and decide in favour of green or 
beautiful leaves. Our illustration of stove or 
hot-house foliage will speak for itself. As a 
choice bit of leafy portraiture and of wood 
engraving you may compare it with “Bewick’s 
Birds,” since the principles are the same, white 
on black, and not black on white, being the 
true and natural function of the wood en¬ 
graver’s art. In the woodcuts of to-day we look 


Aspidium, or can it be Davallia Mooreana ? 
Whatever it is, it is well placed and beautiful in 
the group to which it belongs. What the 
flower is below is not so very easy to decide. It 
may be a Maranta, but one leans towards its 
being the brilliant Scutellaria Mocciniana, or 
perhaps an Aphelandra of the Leopoldi type. 
Whatever it may have been, it no doubt added 
to the green, grey, and bronzy tints above and 
around it, and whenever we see a beautiful 
group of this kind so varied in form and aspect 
we instinctively long for the day when the 
exquisite tints and colours as seen reversed in 
the camera shall be possible of reproduction by 
the negative. Then, and then only, will the 
triumph of the great Daguerre and the other 
inventors of photography be complete. As it 
is, no one can look upon the exquisite results 
now obtained by the camera and the graver 
without much inward satisfaction and content, 
especially as applied to the illustration of our 
garden vegetation and its friends and foes. B. 

Raising seedlings. —Every amateur is 
not so successful in growing seedlings of good 
quality as “ W. Cotton ” appears to be. I once 


Stove foliage. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. Tabor, North street, Ashford. 


for portraiture, and in this instance we find it 
readily, and without any difficulty recognise 
several old friends. Bottom corner to left 
Anthurium crystallinum, to right of which is 
Lomaria gibba, one of our handsomest and 
most distinct of sub arboreal stove Ferns. It 
really might be Brainea insignis or Cycas revo- 
luta in a small state, but as merely judging 
from the engraving I should at once say it is the 
Lomaria. Above the Fern, to the right-, we 
have the massive shield-like leafage of Alocasia 
metallica, one of the most distinct of all the 
species of a remarkable group. Some of us 
remember the sensation caused in gardening 
circles and at the floral exhibitions when its 
metallic-lustred leaves were first seen. Now¬ 
adays it is but too often totally neglected in 
favour of newer and less worthy things. As 
well grown in small pots of rich compost, this 
metallic Alocasia is one of the plants to grow in 
a tiny stove. The pale Fern above, with its 
great pinnate fronds, is quite as distinct in its 
way as is the Aroid. It is Polypodium aureum, 
its leafy surface of a pleasing grey-green or 
glaucous tint, its specific name being derived 
from the golden sori which display themselves 
beneath its ample fronds In the top left hand 
corner is a Croton of the C pictum type, and 
beneath a few great fronds of an Alsophila or 
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obtained “Geranium” 6eed from two large 
reliable growers. I had about a hundred plants. 
As they bloomed they were one after another 
thrown to the manure-heap as worthless ; only 
four did I think worth pot room, and only one 
an improvement upon kinds I had before. This 
last is good everywhere, and in winter as well 
as summer. In a collection of “ Geraniums ” it 
looks well and attracts attention. I have also 
grown plants from seed of my own saving with a 
like result, both from Zonals and Ivy-leaved 
“ Geraniums.” It is a rare thing to get one 
that in habit, colour, size, and freeness of flower¬ 
ing is better than its parent. I do not wish to 
discourage any attempt to improve existing 
kinds, but unless one has plenty of room, time, 
and patience, one is sure to get plenty of dis¬ 
appointment as well. The above is my experi¬ 
ence with “Geraniums.” With several other 
florists’ flowers I have been more successful.— 

! Florist. 

4226. — Coleuses flowering. — These 
plants do not flower much till they get pot- 
bound, and if the flower-spikes on their first 
appearance are pinched out there will be no 
blossom, and the youDg shoots that break out 
below will fill up and give symmetry to the 
plants. Nice specimens may be grown in 7-inch 
pots, and very large plants may be had in 10-inch 
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atmosphere any of the ordinary run of green¬ 
house plants, such as Pelargoniums (Geraniums) 
of all kinds, Petunias, Fuchsias, tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, etc., ought to flourish and 
thrive excellently. If they do not, there must 
be some grave mult in the treatment. You 
cannot, however, expect to succeed with the 
above or any greenhouse plants, unless regular 
care and attention is bestowed upon them— 
these are absolutely indispensable under any 
circumstances, and It is chiefly through neglect 
in some form that so many failures occur. Pot 
plants must be attended to—as regards 
watering, shading, etc.—just when and as 
often as they require it, and not merely when 
you have the time or inclination to do it. A 
collection of good named kinds of “ Geraniums ” 
(Zonal Pelargoniums) would require compara¬ 
tively little care, and a selection of the Ivy¬ 
leaved varieties, which do not seem to feel the 
want of water for a day or two, and are now 
extremely, showy—even less. Again, a Vine 
trained over the roof, with perhaps a few Ferns, 
Palms, Aspidistras in pots growing beneath, 
would not call for very close attention. The 
most accommodating subjects of all, however, are 
Cacti and other succulents, which will often do 
without water for weeks together.— B. C. R. 


-You Oftnnot expect to do muoh Rood without care 

and attention. For the walls the least troublesome 
creeper* would be Plumbago oapensis. Fuchsias, Ivy 
Geraniums. Habrotbamnus eTegans, Cacti, Rex Begonias, 
pot Fuchsias, AbutiiQns, Pelargoniums, Sparmannias, 
Heliotropes, Cassias, and many other things will do well 
with attention to watering on the staging.—A. G. Butlir. 

4232.—Seeds of “ Geraniums ” and 
FuchBias. —Gather the seeds of the former 
as soon as they begin to turn brown, the seeds 
themselves being situated between the calyx of 
the flowers, at the base of the long spike or 
“ bill,” to which they are attached by means of 
a feathery appendage, whioh curls up when the 
seed is ripe, and is furnished with a row of 
silvery hairs. If left so long as this on the plant 
some are, however, liable to be lost, so it is best 
to gather them, stalks and all, before the seeds 
begin to part from the “ beak,” and lay them on 
paper in a dry and sunny place until fully ripe. ! 
The seed of Fuchsias is contained in a berry' 
which follows the flower, and when these turn 
of a deep-purple or blackish colour, and become 
soft, they should be gathered, and the seed be 
picked out, or rubbed out gently in fine silver- 
sand. The early spring is the best time to sow 
in both cases, placing the seed in well-drained 
pots or pans of sandy loam or leaf-mould. If 
started about the middle of February in a genial 
temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., nearly, if not 

S uite all the plants will flower the same year if 
apt growing on steadily. If there is no forcing- 
house or hot-bed, sow the seeds in an ordinary 
greenhouse or sunny window in May or June, 
and the plants will flower the following summer. 
—B. C. R. 


4102.—Preserving Rose-leaves.— The 
petals should be those of red Roses, or pink ; 
white petals are not considered so good for the 
purpose. These petals, picked before they fall, 
should be placed in a paper tray in a window 
(where they will not, however, blow away) 
until they are rather dry, when they can be laid 
in a jar or basin, with alternate layers of bay- 
salt sprinkled over them. The petals of Orange- 
flowers, Jasmine, Tuberose, and many other 
sweet-smelling flowers can be added with advan¬ 
tage, and a little Orris-root and other spices 
improve the scent of the whole. The leaves of 
the Bay-tree, Lemon Verbena, Mint, Rosemary, 
Thyme, and Lavender-budB are a nice addition, 
only requiring to be dried a little before they are 
added to the pot-pourri. Tb is can be added to at any 
time; bay-saltin proportion (»' e., a light sprinkling 
to a layer of leaves), being also mixed with the 
dried petals and leaves. Pot-pourri should be 
kept oovered, except when it is needed to scent 
the room. A little of it, burned on a hot ooal 
or two, in the fire-shovel, gives a delicious odour. 
—L L. R. 


4114. — Destroying cockroaches.— 

There is a powder sold for this purpose which 
is spread on the floor of the place which ir 
infested with these pests, killing them by 
hundreds, though it does not affect cats and 
dogs. Cockroach traps, too, are useful if con¬ 
stantly kept baited and emptied every morning, 
and by means of these two things it is not 
difficult to lessen the plague considerably. But, 
unfortunately, as soon as this is accomplished 
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the traps are apt to be forgotten and the powder 
no longer strewed, consequently, the cock¬ 
roaches, which increase very rapidly, soon get 
ahead again. The only way to thoroughly clear 
them out is to keep up the fight until none have 
been caught for at least a week ; this is much 
less trouble, and more economical in the long 
run than having to go through the same process 
at intervals continually.—I. L. R. 

—— Have you tried paraffin-oil? Thisisavery 
good destructive thing for ants, and a few other 
ways may also be adopted, which you apparently 
have not tried. A good plan is to put an in¬ 
verted garden-pot over the nest. The ants will 
find their way into this receptacle, which may 
be lifted in a few days with a spade. Submer¬ 
sion in boiling water will effect the desired end. 
Dust sulphur about the place afterwards, which 
is a very good preventive, as they do not seem 
to care for this material.—C. T. 
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PREPARING CUCUMBERS FOR WINTER. 
Fob the successful growth of winter Cucumbers, 
for which preparations should be made in 
August, it is very essential that the structure 
be efficiently provided with both top and 
bottom-heat and also be well exposed to the 
light. Given the above conditions, the pro¬ 
duction of Cuoumbers'during the winter months 
is reduced to a minimum. The above class of 
structure is in marked contrast to that which 
is dark through too much timber being in the 
roof, and also indifferently provided with piping, 
or where the pits are low down and flat, and 
which in years gone by were looked upon as the 
ideal structures for tne growth of Cucumbers. 
During the summer months Cucumbers might 
be grown under such conditions, but a supply 
during the winter months could not be main¬ 
tained. Happily, such structures, in the 
majority of instances, are being swept away 
and replaced by those of more modern con¬ 
struction. Maintaining a supply during the 
early part of the winter can be managed easily 
enough. The mistake generally is that the 
plants are made to produce far more fruits than 
are at all necessary. Overburdening the plants 
in the earlier stages of their growth seriously 
cripples them and hinders the production of 
fruits during the later winter months, or say 
from Christmas onwards, the period at which 



they are most in demand. The general rule in 
gardens is to raise the plants sufficiently early, 
so as to enable them to be planted during 
September, the reason given being that it is 
very essential that they be well established or 
in a condition for bearing fruit before the short 
days arrive. Such treatment certainly is very 
rational, but where there is sufficient space an 
extra batch should b« held over for planting to- j 


wards the end of October or early in November 
to produce fruits from the end of January and 
through February, the time when winter 
Cucumbers are at a discount. By this time the 
early-fruited plants will be giving out if they 
have been at all closely cropped, when they 
may be either cleared away or go through a 
course of renovation, so as to recuperate their 
energies. The soil for winter Cucumbers most 
be lighter than is needful for summer growth, 
as the roots must be kept working freely. 
Three parts light loam to one each of well pul¬ 
verised horse-manure and leaf-soil, with the 
usual correctives of old lime rubbish and 
pounded charcoal, more or less according to the 
texture of the loam, form a good mixture. By 
pulverised manure it must be understood that I 
refer to manure prepared as if for Mushrooms 
and rubbed through a sieve. 

A genial root-run is what is needed, and 
which must be provided if the plants are to do 
well, although suitable soil alone will not secure 
this if other conditions are not present to enable 
this to be made available for the roots to work 
freely. To illustrate my meaning, the soil is 
often plaoed direct on to the bricks, which are 
arranged around and above the pipes, so that 
the bottom-heat applied may have free access 
without any obstruction. Such practice must 
have a tendency to cause the soil which comes 
in contact with the bricks to become very dry. 
Now, to counteract this evil, it is much the best 
system before putting in the soil to spread a 
layer of prepared stable litter, or, what would 
be better, litter and good leaves in equal parts, 
directly over the bricks. This will form a 
genial medium for the roots. The soil should 
be formed in hillocks at a distance of 3 feet 
apart, but before placing this direct on to the 
litter, a layer of turves, if available, should first 
be plaoed over the surface, thus forming a good 
foundation for the roots. Turves certainly are 
not absolutely necessary, and there are, no 
doubt, thousands of winter Cucumbers grown 
without them, but in such a case as this the 
hillocks of soil must be a deal larger than 
would be otherwise necessary, where turves are 
used. Healthy plants which have not been 
allowed to become pot-bound before planting 
will soon start freely into growth. A close ana 
stuffy atmosphere will not build up a sturdy 
growth ; consequently, this must be avoided, 
and the growths must be trained thinly. This, 
with a judicious admission of fresh air, will 
impart the desired solidity to ensure an after 
fruitful condition. The mistake which is 
generally made is allowing growths to ramble 
too much before stopping them, but the main 
laterals being disposed, the side or fruit-bearing 
ones should be stopped at one joint beyond the 
fruit, as when two, three, or even more are left 
the growth soon becomes a crowded mass; 
consequently a wholesale thinning out of the 
shoots has to be resorted to, this seriously 
checking the fruit-bearing capabilities of the 
plants. The thinning-out should be continually 
and gradually taking plaoe, removing a few of 
the larger leaves and disused growth to enable 
the light to have free access to the young extend¬ 
ing shoots, which must be kept laid in, as ib 
must be remembered that growth must never 
be at a standstill. The water should not be at 
a lower temperature than 80 degs.—even 85 degs. 
would be better. As the roots extend to the 
outsides of the hillocks, a slight top-dressing 
must be given. Heavy top-dressings are not 
needed, as the roots do not take so freely as 
when about half an inih of the material is 
applied ; little and often is the best course to 
pursue, as then the main feeders arc kept in an 
active condition. As the hillocks become 
permeated with roots the mistake must not be 
made of applying strong liquid, but if this is 
applied in a diluted or clarified form the plants 
will derive marked benefit. The growth whioh 
is taking place is altogether slower, on account 
of the short and, I might say, almost sunless 
days, so it will be readily understood that to 
gorge the roots with stronger food than they 
can assimilate must end in failure, the leaves 
quickly turning to a sickly yellow. A tempera¬ 
ture or 65 degs. or even 70 degs. on mild nights 
will impart a steady growth, with a rise of 
5 degs. by day by artificial heat. A low stag¬ 
nant atmosphere is a sure source of mildew. 
Ib is a very unwise proceeding to allow all fruits 
to remain which form. Only sufficient should 
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be allowed to form to keep up a regular supply, 
a glut at any time being avoided. The system 
of ventilation as usually accorded to Cucumbers 
is often called in question. If 1 entered a 
Cuoumber-house on a mild day during the 
winter and found it close and stuffy, I should 
apply a little ventilation, but, on the other 
hand, during a very cold or sunless period I 
should not put on ventilation just for the sake 
of so doing, as sufficient air for all practical 
purposes would be obtained through the laps of 
the glass. Daring the earlier stages of growth, 
ventilation carefully, or rather judiciously, 
applied would impart to the growth that 
solidity which is so necessary for an after 
fruitful growth. A good form of lean-to house 
for winter Cucumbers is illustrated on page 316. 

A. 


To renovate a worn out Cucum 
ber bed.—First remove all the decayed and 
unhealthy leaves. Next cover the whole sur¬ 
face of the bed and all the Cucumber growth 
except the healthy leaves, and cover the ends 
of the shoots 2 inches in depth with rotten 
manure. If this is not to be had, use garden 
soil and horse-droppings in equal quantities. 
Syringe twice a day in bright weather. Keep 
close on cloudy days. As the season advances, 
give but little air even when the sun shines, 
remembering that the two main requisites for 
success in Cucumber growing are heat and 
moisture. Never mind about giving air as long 
as the temperature can be kept up to a high 
standard. We are often told in Gardening 
that air-giving is not essential to successful 
Cucumber culture. When the nights become 
cold, put mats over the lights. If the above 
directions are followed, new life can be put 
into the bed, and it can be kept into bearing 
till late in the season.—L. C. K. 


4243.— Potato Onions, &C.— The botani¬ 
cal name of the Potato-Onion is Allium Cepa 
var. aggregatum, a very useful sort to grow ; the 
bulbs are ready for use before any other kind, 
and keep plump a long time after they are 
stored, when lifted in good condition. This 
Onion is not raised from seed, but treated like 
Shallots ; the bulbs of last year’s growth are 
planted early in February, about 3 inches deep. 
When the soil is rich and has been well managed 
the bulbs produce a quantity of offsets and swell 
to a large size. When ripe, which is easily 
ascertained by the tops changing colour, the 
roots should be lifted and laid in a dry place to 
ensure the bulbs being thoroughly fit for storing 
in a cool room free from frost. As to cropping 
a vegetable garden, much may be done at this 
time of the year to ensure success throughout 
the winter and spring. Now is a good time to 
sow a pinch of seed of Ellam’s Early and Flower 
of Spring Cabbages. The first-named is by far 
the earliest to come to perfection, while the 
second is a capital sort for giving good heads 
after Ellam’s is past and gone. A small sowing 
of Nantes’ Horn Carrot on a warm border will 
produce a crop of useful roots. Tripoli Onions 
should be sown about the middle of August; 
these are ready for use, either for drawing in a 
green state in the autumn or for early bulbs in 
the spring. Spinach is much valued by some 

S arsons. Sow at the same time as the autumn 
nions a pinch of the round-seeded or perpetual 
variety. It is not yet too late to put out a batch 
of late Celery plants, provided the latter can be 
secured ; this crop succeeds as well planted in a 
double or even treble row if land is scarce. If 
procurable, late sorts of Broccoli, Winter Kales, 
or Savoys may still be planted with a fair 
prospect of success. A pinch of Cauliflower seed 
should be sown at the end of August with a view 
to saving the plants in a cold frame over the 
winter ; these would succeed the late Broccoli. 
Where winter salads are appreciated the middle 
of August is a seasonable time to sow a pinch of 
both Lettuce and Endive. Black-seeded Bath 
and Hammersmith are the best kinds of Cos and 
Cabbage respectively. Of the latter Incompar¬ 
able Green is the best; of the Moss-curled and 
Round-leaved Batavian is to be preferred as a 
Large-leaved Endive.—S. P. 

-- The small tubers or offsets should be 


planted as early as possible in the opening in 
the Southern counties, where the soil is light 
and warm. They are usually planted about 
Christmas-time, when they will be ripe and 
fit to harvest by the end of June. At the 
present time work in the vegetable garden 
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principally consists of getting in winter Greens 
of various kinds, such as Savoys, Broccoli, 
Kale, &o., sowing Turnips and Spinach, 
also Onions to stand the winter ; Cabbages, too, 
should be sown at once, and Cauliflowers about 
the third week in August.—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GOLDEN-LEAVED TREES. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, there 
can be no doubt that when planted with dis¬ 
cretion and in well-chosen positions, trees with 



Golden Yew (Taxus boccata aurea). 


golden foliage are capable of producing some of 
the most pleasing and varied effects in the land¬ 
scape, that without their use it would be almost 
impossible to bring about. I am not now 
referring to the many sickly, parti-coloured 
trees and shrubs that are now so widely culti¬ 
vated, but to the more healthy and vigorous- 
growing section, where fine, sturdy specimens 
on their own roots are to be found. The effect 
produced by clumps of the golden Elder, jutting 
out hero and there with bigger masses of some 
of the more pendent-branched Willows in an old- 
fashioned garden in the South of England will 
not be easily forgotten, for the thought at once 
occurred to me what pleasing and charming com¬ 
binations we are capable of bringing about by wise 
discrimination in the use of golden-leaved trees 
and shrubs. A well-developed specimen of, 
say, the variegated-leaved Sycamore when suit¬ 
ably planted is capable of imparting a particular 
line of beauty to the position in which it is 
growing. Then there are some of the silvery- 
leaved Maples that are curiously beautiful if 
happily placed with regard to their surround¬ 
ings. But to return to the golden Conifers, 
which constitute a distinct branch of trees and 
shrubs with parti-coloured foliage ; we have 
several that are full of interest and of great 
value for the contrast they afford to the general 
run of our green-leaved kinds. The golden 
variety of the Chinese Juniper (Juniperus 
chinensis aurea) has, perhaps, no rival 
amongst trees of its kind, the depth of tint, 
which only seems to be augmented by the 
heat of summer, being pronounced and 
pleasing. Then Retinospora plumosa aurea, 
R. obtusa aurea, and R. pisifera aurea, 
are all worthy of cultivation, the colour 
of foliage being rich and constant. Thuja occi- 
dentalis aurea and Cupressus Lawsoniana lutea 
are also well worthy of note, and when well 
placed they are distinct and effective. Even 
the golden-leaved form of the Highland Pine 
(Pinus sylvestris aurea) has a charm of its own, 
aud is always a welcome tree when growing in 
the shrubbery or woodland. Of our common 
Spruce Fir there is a very pretty and distinct 


golden variety in Abies excelsa aurea, the bright 
bronzy-yellow of the young growths rendering 
it a tree of surpassing beauty. These, with the 
Golden Yew (Taxus baccata aurea)—see cut—are 
the best of the Conifers that come under the about 
class now being noticed, and when they are 
judiciously planted and have formed fairly-sized 
specimens, their beauty is certainly very unusual 
and not to be despised. A. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinua). 
—An old-fashioned, but none the less handsome 
shrub is this Rhus, which, ornamental at all 
seasons, is especially so when crowned with its 
feathery inflorescence towards the latter part of 
the summer, in which stage it remains for some 
time, and again in the autumn by reason of the 
vivid tints assumed by the leaves before they 
drop. The colour acquired by the decaying 
foliage will depend to a considerable extent upon 
the position of the plant, as if in a somewnat 
dry and exposed spot, the leaves are .much more 
richly coloured than is the case where the plant 
is in a situation more conducive to rapid growth. 
Few (if any) shrubs are more suited to plant as 
an isolated specimen on Grass than this, as it 
will form a well-balanced bush, totally devoid 
of any stiffness or formality, and the lowermost 
branches will extend for some little distance 
from the parent plant—not far, it is true, but 
quite sufficient to form a desirable edging to the 
central mass. I was never so much struck with 
the beauty of this Rhus as oh one occasion when 
I unexpectedly came upon a fine specimen just 
at its best, whose bright-red, wig-like masses of 
inflorescence were lit up by the rays of the de¬ 
clining sun and formed a beautiful summer pic¬ 
ture.—H. 

Spiraea ariaefolia.— This is a lovely July- 
flowering shrub. It should be placed, if pos¬ 
sible, by itself, as when crowded amongst other 
things its distinctive character is lost. In 
midsummer its graceful branches are bent with 
the weight of panicles of creamy-white flowers, 
which are produced in rich profusion. Where 
the garden is of sufficient size, it should be 
planted on the outskirts of the lawn, and the 
effect of its bold, free, and handsome character 
is enhanced by the green groundwork, so to 
speak. It is a North American shrub, and 
grows about 6 feet in height, requiring ordinary 
garden soil, but well drained, and a fairly open 
position. The Spirjeas, although exceedingly 
beautiful, are not seen half enough of in either 
large or medium-sized gardens.—V. C. 

4246.— Pruning hedges.— Your gardener 
is right so far as to cutting the hedges early, 
they then want to be pruned again. When there 
is only time enough to clip hedges once a year 
they are generally left until the early part of 
the month of August. It is usual, however, to 
go over hedges that are connected with the 
garden or pleasure grounds twice a year, which, 
of course, adds to tne labour. I hardly under¬ 
stand what you mean by there being a lot of old 
wood on your Rose-trees. If the growth was 
not cut back pretty hard in the winter, of course 
there would be that. The great heat has nothing 
to do with it. It appears to me that there is a 
difference of opinion between you and your 
gardener as to how Roses should be pruned, one 
preferring them to be cut back hard, and the 
other much less severely. If they are grown as 
dwarf plants I think the latter plan the best, 
which when skilfully pruned do not show much 
of the old wood in summer. The information 
sent is not, however, sufficiently clear to give a 
more definite answer.—J. C. C. 

- The gardener is not altogether wrong as 

regards the hedges. If cut early they will re¬ 
quire cutting again ; but, on the other hand, if 
delayed too long the bottom leaves will die and 
the Privet hedges will be brown instead of green. 
Have them cut at once, and to keep the hedges 
in good order they should be cut twice a year. 
If tne Roses had been cut back fairly hard there 
would not have been any dead wood, dry though 
the season has been ; but some people do not 
agree with much cutting back. However, they 
will have to be cut pretty hard in the next season 
to get the bottoms well furnished. Dead wood 
should be removed at once.—E. H. 

- Both Privet and Quick-hedges should be 

cut at least twice a year—indeed, they are all the 
better if they are cut even oftener than that. 
By constant nipping of the shoots more growths 
are made, the hedge gradually becomes thicker 
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And, of ooarse, a better fence both in balk and 
appearance. I commence to cat these hedges 
when the shoots are 6 inches long, and as often 
as they require it after they are cat. I know 
it takes np time, bat if good and neat hedges are 
an object this oannot be avoided. If the Rose- 
trees were replanted this spring, the heat and 
drought would account for the dead wood in 
them, bat if not it was caused by the frost of 
last winter, and should have been cut out when 
pruning in March or April of this year.—S. P. 

-Tour gardener's exouse is a poor one. Out back at 

onoe. The hedge will be all the thioker. Ae for the 
Boses, heat will not make young wood old. The effeot It 
had on my Boses was to retard the growth of the new 
wood, and to foroe a quantity of bloom, which lasted only 
a few hours.— A. Q. Butler. 

4223.— Rhododendrons in a clayey 
loam. —Yes, all the more vigorous varieties at 
any rate will succeed excellently in such a soil 
4s you describe, with a little care in preparing 
the sites. The drainage must be good, and 
a moderate quantity of either peat or good leaf- 
mould, with, if possible, some sand also, must be 
worked in round each plant before it is put in 
place. Keep the collars high, and with a due 
supply of moisture all will go well.—B. C. R. 

— A good deal depends upon what forms the basis of 
the otay. If there is any chalk Rhododendrons will 
not thrive in it; but a heavy loam over the old red sand¬ 
stone is not bad for Bhodr dendrono. With the addition of 
leaf-mould it may be made quite suitable.—E. H. 

-If you mix a quantity of peat with the soil you 

may nuooeed in growing Rhododendrons, but In olayey 
loam alone you canoot hope to be Bucoesstul. Fibrous 
loam, with an admixture of well-decayed manure, will 
grow these plants.— A. G. Butler. 

-- I should think that the Rhododendrons 

would succeed. Mr. Anthony Waterer, whose 
opinion is worth much in respect to this class 
of plants, mentions that all the American plants 
may be said to delight in, and to require, what 
is called peat-soil. It was at one time believed 
that they would not thrive in any other. Ex¬ 
perience, however, proves the contrary, and it 
is now proved that Rhododendrons, the most 
import-ant of them all, as well as others of the 
more vigorous-habited plants, succeed in almost 
any soil that does not contain lime. In many 
sandy loams they grow with as much vigour 
and luxuriance as they do in peat; in fact, 
almost any loamy soil free from lime or chalk 
may be rendered suitable for them by a liberal 
admixture of leaf-mould or any fibrous material, 
such as the parings of pasture land. When the 
soil is poor, cow-dung in a thoroughly decayed 
state proves one of the best manures for these 
plants. You cannot have better advice than 
this.—C. T. 

HARDY PERIWINKLES. 

There are very few gardens where a place 
cannot be found for some of the Periwinkles, for 
among their other desirable qualities is that of 
thriving in situations where few plants of a 
shrubby nature can be induced to flourish, and 
from their low-growing character, combined 
with the fact that the foliage is retained 
throughout the winter, they are bright and 
cheerful at all seasons, and are very useful for 
clothing spots where little else but the Ivy will 
thrive. For covering sloping banks or positions 
such as this the different Periwinkles are well 
suited, and they (the minor kind especially) will 
carpet the ground with a dense mass of slender 
twigs, clothed with ovate deep green leaves, 
among which the pretty blue, white, or violet- 
coloured blossoms may be found nestling for 
months together, as a succession of blooms is 
kept up for a considerable period. The two 
variegated varieties with respectively white 
and yellow marked leaves are also very 
pretty, and when interspersed to a limited 
extent among plants of the normal hue the 
variegated portions Btand out markedly by 
contrast with their surroundings. The larger 
Periwinkle (major) will cover a given space in 
much less time than its smaller relative, and 
is suitable for planting under much the same 
conditions as that is. Where there is a bank 
too steep fc r plants to be grown on the sides 
thereof, the larger Periwinkle is one of those 
that may be planted along the top, and allowed 
to hang over and furnish what otherwise might 
be a bare and unsightly spot. Of course the 
shoots of some of the more vigorous climbing 
plants will depend for a much greater distance 
than even the strongest Periwinkles, but these 
lat afford a pleasing variety, as well as being 
suited for shady spots. The variegated form of 
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this has the leaves irregularly, but clearly 
marked with white, and taken altogether is one 
of the very best of low-growing hardy plants 
with variegated foliage. I onoe saw a sunken 
walk through a shady part of the garden flanked 
on either side by the different Periwinkles, and 
a very pretty effect was produced thereby, the 
walk being about a couple of feet below the 
level of the surrounding ground. T. 

ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA REX. 

The first flower of this splendid member of the 
Labiata section of this genus which I have ever 
had the good fortune to see, comes to hand from 
“ R. C. F.,” living in the County of Sussex. The 
flower appears to be somewhat small in size; 
but this is explained by “ R. C. F.,” who says 
it was a very Bmall plant semi-established when 
he purchased it last May twelvemonth, and the 
flower sent is one of three produced upon the 
first bulb made by the plant, and he says he 
never expected it to flower so soon. Now, I 
have no knowledge of this Orchid, nor of its 
qualities, either as a free or a shy bloomer, never 
having seen it before, and I am proud to think 
that the first flower comes to me from a reader 
of Gardening. This Cattleya is one of the re¬ 
cent introductions of M. Linden, of Brussels, 
who has kept its native habitat a secret, and 
which cannot be put down to anything but the 
exigencies of trade concerns, for it may be that 
he had spent a lot of money before his man 
found this plant, and he wants to recoup him¬ 
self for some of the outlay, and some allowance 
must be made for this before blaming him for 
disclosing its habitat. All collectors try to do 
the same thing, and, as far as I can see, it 
is a very right thing, because traders have 
a very different battle to fight to the 
collector, who naturally enough wants to 
know where the habitat of every new thing 
is, because he has no losses and no expenditure 
in the matter. However, you have succeeded so 
far as to get it to bloom, and you cannot do 
better than to keep it under the same conditions 
as Cattleya labiata and Cattleya Warcoqueana, 
shifting it from time to time should the plant 
not appear to be doing well; but when you have 
the plant in a spot which suits it there you 
should keep it; and if “ R. C. F.” has the two 
plants named in his collection, and has space 
for a few more he should invest in the labiata 
varieties, or the so-called varieties, and with 
the following kinds he always would have a 
display: Cattleya labiata, C. Mendeli, C. 
Mossise, C. Trianre, C. Dowiana, C. Percivaliana, 
C. Warneri, C. aurea, C. Gaskelliana, C. 
epeciosissima, C. Eldorado, and C. Warocqueana, 
and C. gigas. All of these have broken into many 
varieties, most of them from pure-white flowers 
to flowers of the deepest hue, and of all of them 
named unflowered plants can be purchased at a 
low price, and from these you may have the 
chance to have a very fine variety crop out, 
which would be worth very much more than 
you would pay for the whole lot of plants. I 
shall be pleased another season to hear from you 
again, and if you have a larger flower to spare I 
should be obliged to you for it, as I want it for 
drying, and next season I feel sure you will have 
larger flowers. Matt. Bramble. 

VANDA BATEMANI. 

This is an Orchid which I must tell **J. 
Acland ” does not appear to me to be a suitable 
one for him. True, he has not told me the extent 
of his convenience or of his place, but simply 
asks if it is a good plant and worth his atten¬ 
tion ? This Vanda has been known for many 
years, having been first found by a French 
explorer between seventy and eighty years ago, 
and the celebrated Dutchman Blumei redis¬ 
covered it, but it was not until about fifty years 
ago that our own countryman, Hugh Cummings, 
first sent the plant home in a living state, and 
it was first flowered in Europe by the gentleman 
whose name it bears, it having been dedicated 
to him by the famous Dr. Linaley ; but it has 
also been called Stannopsis lissochiloides, Fieldia 
lissochiloides, and Vanda lissochiloides by 
various authors. The first generic name does 
not appear to me to have anything in it to 
distinguish it from Vanda, and the second one, 
Fieldia, dedicated to Baron Field, chief judge of 


New South Wales, was already occupied by a 
greenish-white-flowered gesneriaceous plant 
which I used to grow some years ago, but which 
I have not seen for about thirty years, and as it 
is the only species in the genus it stands some 
chance of becoming extinct in our gardens, so 
that there does not appear to be much use in 
disturbing the present plant from Lindley’s 
genus, whilst its original name of Lissochilus 
is said not to be appropriate, and so the plant 
stands with Lindley’s own name, by which it 
was figured in the Botanical Register for 1846, 
t. 59, a name, I think, by which it will 
be best known by most of my friends 
in the gardens of this country. It appears to 
be very widely distributed throughout the 
Islands of the Indian Ooean, more especially 
those of the Philippine group, and on one of 
these it was found by Mr. John Veitch some 
years ago, growing in great abundance on the 
seashore quite close to the water. For this 
reason such plants would, I think, be benefited 
by having some Seaweed put about on the sur¬ 
face of the soil, and so they would be if it were 
used beneath the stages ; indeed, Mr. Sander 
used to adopt this system in his Orchid-houses, 
and I think too it was attended with good re¬ 
sults. Why Mr. Sander abandoned it I cannot 
say, unless it was that it was attended with too 
great an expense. However, this Vanda Bate- 
mani is quite a giant of its race. It grows 
from 6 feet to 12 feet or more high, with oroad 
strap-shaped leaves, which are Borne 18 inches 
or 2 feet long, making the plant 3 feet or 4 feet 
across. They are thick and leathery in texture 
and pale-green, and it is on account of its great 
size, which takes up so much space, that I do 
not think, unless you have a large collection 
and plenty of space, that the plant is one you 
should take in hand ; but if you have both at 
command this is a plant you ought by no means 
to be without. The size would add dignity to 
the collection, whilst its long and many-flowered 
raoemes would add fresh zest to your Orchid 
growing. The flowers are some 3 inches across. 
They are produced in one or two dozens 
together, and they last in beauty for one or two 
months, or even more. The sepals and petals 
are plain purplish-crimson on the back side, and 
yellowish-buff in front, spotted and blotched 
with purple in front. The lip is three lobed, 
small, buff. The plant wants just some Sphag¬ 
num Moss to keep it firm and moist, good 
drainage, and plenty of heat and moisture in the 
air at all seasons. Matt. Bramble. 


M0RM0DE8 PARDINUM. 

It is strange how fine varieties of Orchids crop 
up, and how they fall into amateurs’ hands who 
do not know them. Now here is a splendid 
kind sent me from Leeds by “ M. J. H.” asking 
its name and anything I know of it, saying it is 
one of a lot he bought in a sale-room about two 
years ago, for which he paid two shillings and 
sixpence for a lot of little pieces, and he says 
he has about twenty kinds of Orchids, some of 
which he hopes soon to flower. I shall be glad 
to render him all the assistance I can to get the 
various kinds named. Well, here we have one 
of the best varieties of this plant that I have 
ever seen, the yellow is so rioh, and the crimson 
spotting is so rich also, and so profuse, that it is 
certainly very showy, and when you get this 

{ >lant to bloom freely with spikes a foot or more 
ong, and carrying a dense, many-flowered 
raceme it will be a thing of beauty and a joy for 
several weeks together in the year. It is now 
about fifty-five years ago since this plant first 
flowered in the country, having been discovered 
in the Province of Oaxaca some two years 
previously, and I do not think our gardens have 
ever been without since. This belongs to a 
curious race of plants which I do not know. If 
this has played any of the curious freaks that 
many have, and I only know of one plant that 
is credited with being a variety or perhaps a 
sub.variety, for it is only a colour variety, being 
quite destitute of the profusion of rich crimson 
spots that make your flowers so very 
beautiful, it is called pardinum unicolor; 
it is of a clear, bright yellow, quite destitute of 
spotting of any kind, and, consequently, neither 
so showy or so interesting as the plant we now 
have under consideration. This plant comes 
from a tolerably warm spot in the Province of 
Oaxaca, and for this reason it will be well to 
grow it in the warm end of the Cattleya-house, 
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or even the East Indian-house, or the warmest 
stove, with a nice moist atmosphere. They 
should be well drained, and the plants must 
not be syringed much, because the water lies so 
frequently in the young growth, and spoils it 
from want of the activity in the atmosphere ; 
but I like to maintain a heavy moisture in the 
air. About this time, when the plants are 
flowering, they also are growing, so that they 
are nicely furnished with leaves, which will 
help to set the flowers off to the best advantage. 
And the plants must be kept in their growing 
condition until the bulb is finished up. When 
this is accomplished water must be gradually 
diminished until the plant is left quite dry. 
During this time its leaves will have gradually 
turned yellow and fallen off, when they may be 
stood upon a shelf in a cool house, where the 
thermometer does not fall lower than about 
50 degs. Here they may be kept quite dry 
until about the middle of the month of 
February, when they will require shak¬ 
ing out of the old soil and repotting, 
using for them about equal parts of 
turfy-loam and peat, from which the 
greater portion of the fine soil has been 
shaken. Drain the pots well and elevate 
them upon a little cone-like mound to 
enable the water to run freely away 
from the young growths. 

Matt. Bramble. 


selection will suffice. Choose such things that 
create colour, and are not difficult to grow, as 
the Fuchsia or the Tuberous Begonia.—V. 0. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM LEICHTLINI. 

This is one of the prettiest of the more un¬ 
common Lilies, but one that is somewhat par¬ 
ticular in its cultural requirements. The flowers 
of L. Leichtlini are of a pleasing shade of rather 
pale yellow, copiously spotted, especially towards 
the centre, with red, while the exterior of the 
bloom is prettily flushed with the same hue. 
The petals reflex after the manner of those of 
the Tiger Lilies, but no description can do 
j ustice to the manner they are poised on slender 
stems in so delicate a fashion that they are 


A note on bedding plants.— 

One of the most useful of all bedding 
plants are the Tufted Pansies. The 
show and fancy classes are not so use¬ 
ful for the garden as this charming race, 
which is getting more largely grown 
each year. The word “tufted” is an 
allusion to their tufted growth, and 
there is a charming gradation of colours 
.in the flowers. Ordinary soil, but slight 
shelter and shade are more agreeable 
to them than full exposure. Nothing 
suits the plants better than a steady, 
moist border where they are not exposed 
to the fierce rays of a summer sun. 

The cuttings strike readily when taken 
in August or September and placed in a 
cold frame. Dibble them in moderately 
thickly, and leave them there until the 
following April, when they should be 
put out in the positions they are to 
beautify. Any old lights will give 
adequate protection during the winter, 
and a few mats thrown on in periods 
of hard frosts. Water liberally in dry 
weather, and keep seed-vessels picked 
off to prolong the display of flowers. 

If seed is required then, of course, it 
must be saved. It should be sown in 
February in shallow pans, placed in 
gentle heat, and in the month of April 
prick off the seedlings into other pans, 
planting them out in May. A good dis¬ 
play of flowers may be expected in 
August, whilst if the seed is sown in 
July in a cold frame, the plants will, if 
put out in the following spring, bloom 
in June. Avoid quixotic or fancy kinds, 
but select those of self colours, which 
are always more effective than those 
flowers marbled or spotted with a Or 
variety of tints, like mosaic. The fine 
Double 8tocks, the Brompton, and the 
Ten-weok, familiar garden flowers, are 
delightful to plant inBeds. A crimson variety for 
the centre and a white kind outside make a 
delightful contrast, and a whiff of fragrance is 
carried on the wind. To get a quick display, 
sow the seed in March, treating it exactly as 
suggested for half-hardy annuals, and another 
sowing early in May will ensure an acceptable 
succession. Harden them well before planting 
out, and on no account risk the plants in the 
open before May. The rock upon which amateurs 
split in the culture of the Stock is the watering. 
Unless great care is taken to keep the soil 
always moist, never dry, the Stocks receive a 
check, become stunted in growth, and then 
bloom prematurely. The bright-blue Salvia 
patens is a charming plant to fill the centre of a 
vase, and is grown in the same way, practically, 
as the Fuchsia. We may also associate with it 
the free and graceful Pentstemons, Petunias, 
Verbenas, not forgetting the old V. venosa. 
China Asters, Zinnias, and Lantanas may also 
be mentioned, but i,ir ordinary gardens 
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stirred by every breeze. Another feature, and 
that a very desirable one, in connection with the 
blooms is that they remain in perfection longer 
than those of most Lilies, and at no time do they 
fade after being open a few days, as some 
Lilies do. L. Leichtlini is one of the Lilies that 
are sent here from Japan during the winter 
months, but only in limited numbers, and 
as it is not a particularly good traveller, 
the bulbs do not always reach this country 
in a satisfactory condition. The bulbs 
are compact, flattened somewhat on the 
top, ana bear a good deal of re¬ 
semblance to those of L. Batemannue ; in fact, 
when thoroughly dormant, some bulbs cannot be 
distinguished therefrom, while, on the other 
hand, one may feel confident with regard to 
some of them. L. Leichtlini commences to grow 
earlier in the season than L. Batemanniio. It 
succeeds best in soil of a somewhat sandy nature, 
that, though thoroughly drained, is not dried up 
at all during the summer. A peculiarity somr - 


times noticeable in L. Leichtlini, as well as in 
two or three other Lilies, is that when the 
flower-stem first starts into growth, it will, in¬ 
stead of growing at once in an upright manner, 
proceed underground for some little distance 
before making its appearance. This same 
curious feature is also very noticeable in the 
case of the Neilgherry Lily (L neilgherrense). 
A Lily possessing many points in common with 
L. Leichtlini, but at the same time differing 
from it in several particulars, is that known 
under the names of L. peeudo-tigrinum, L. 
jucundum, and L Maximowiczi, and, in addi¬ 
tion, is frequently regarded as a variety of L. 
tigrinum. It is altogether a far more slender- 
growing plant than any of the Tiger Lilies, while 
another notable feature is the total absence of 
bulbils in the axils of the leaves, which form so 
prominent a feature in the case of L. tigrinum. 
The flowers of L. Maximowiczi are vermilion, 
spotted with black, and in shape a 

f ood deal like those of L. Leichtlini, 
ut the flower-stalks are not quite so 
long and slender. H. 

Irie KflBmpferl —A very beautiful 
rummer flower is this Japanese Iris, 
which is seldom seen well grown in 
English gardens. The truth is that the 
plants require more moisture than is 
usually considered necessary, and will 
i ven live in water. Failure is the only 
possible result from plants not grown in 
a wet, loamy soil, but when in such a 
position a fine growth is made, set off 
in July by flowers of great breadth and 
splendid colour. The majority of the 
kiods are imported from Japan, and 
with each consignment also a drawing of 
the several kinds, so that the purchaser 
can tell what to expect. The flowers 
are very handsome when in either double 
or of bizarre colouring. The best kinds 
are those of deep self hues, not marked, 
spotted, and flaked blooms, that are 
far less effectual and pleasing than the 
»elf shades. This is an important 
point. One of the finest forms is the 
pure white, which has a pleasing aspect 
by the side of a stream or lake. It is a 
pity that suoh flowers are not more 
grown in English gardens. It cannot 
be that there is no room, as in the 
majority of gardens no flower or plant 
life is to be seen by the margin of pond 
or lake, as the case may be, and it is 
exactly these places that need adorr- 
ment. The Siberian Iris and its several 
forms, particularly the variety named 
alba, are great lovers of a moist soil, 
and, in truth, need moisture to keep 
them in good health.—C. T. 

4229.— Flowers In a garden.— 
As regards the things to plant you 
cannot do better than get a good selec¬ 
tion of bulbs. Read my notes on 
“Bulbous Plants” in last week’s 
Gardening, and the reply “ A House 
Border,” in July 22nd, page 287. You 
may plant all the things tnere mentioned 
in tne autumn. Meanwhile, unless 
already done, I should advise you to 
for get the ground in thorough order by 

A. trenching it, if it is crude and unwhole¬ 

some—not an unusual state of things 
when the garden is fresh from the 
builder’s hands. If very poor, it will pay 
to give the soil a heavy dressing of loam and 
manure, and if labels are used, they should 
be small; but in time you will get to know the 
plants, whether in leaf or flower. A great evil 
is disturbing the roots for the increase of stock 
or for the sake of making alterations until they 
have at least occupied the ground for five or six 
years. The majority of hardy plants never 
reach full beauty until about five years old, 
when division and a fresh site are beneficial to 
give them renewed strength. The two best 
seasons for planting are the autumn and spring, 
preferably early autumn, to give a long season 
lor becoming established before frosts occur. 
In the spiing they come up strongly in prepara¬ 
tion for the annual manifestation of flowers ; but 
when autumn has been missed, choose, say, 
March, growth then commencing.—C. T. 

4221.— Fancy Pansies.— Fancy Pansies 
require just the same treatment as the old 
English type of exhibition Pansy, which may be 
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briefly stated thus : Prepare the beds early in 
September for autumn planting. If the soil is 
light add something of a heavier character, such 
as road-scrapings and heavy loam, with some 
two-year-old cow-manure. Work the soil up 
deeply, and leave it rough for the air to act upon 
it. Take the cnttings now. There are plenty 
of young shoots in the centre of the plants, some 
of which may probably be taken off with roots. 
Plant in a bed of sandy compost in a frame, or 
under a hand-light. For early flowering plant out 
in October. For later blooming take the cuttings 
in a month’s time, or even later, keep under 
glass, but quite cool, all winter, and plant in 
March. Mulch and water are necessary in dry 
weather, and if very hot and dry when tho 
plants are in bloom, if required for exhibi¬ 
tion, shade for a few days before the show.— 
E. H. 

—- You will not experience great difficulty 
in growing these Pansies. You may sow seed 
at once, and propagate the seeds by cuttings. 
This will be by far the best plan, as then you 
are certain to get the kind true to name. The 
cuttings strike readily under a hand-glass, using 
light soil. Keep moist and slightly shaded. 
Select short, stubby shoots, which make the 
better plants. August and September are the 
best months for striking cuttings. Anv good 
florist’s catalogue will give you a list of the oest 
kinds. The flowers must be round, smooth at 
the edge, velvety, firm, and the colour clear, 
varied, but the blotches must be large, well- 
defined, and the belting regular. These are the 
rules judges go by. I do not care for this class 
myself. The Tufted Pansies, formerly known 
as Violas, are much better garden flowers.— 
C. T. 

4225.— Double Pyrethrum8— It is diffi - 
cult to grow double or single Pyrethrums in a 
garden where slugs are troublesome, as they eat 
off the young growth just as it is coming through 
the soil in the spring. For the same reason it 
is not desirable to move or divide the plants 
when they are dormant. It is much safer to 
move them in the month of April or May, 
when they are in active growth, as they then 
quickly grow out of the way of the slugs. If 
you get seed from a good source you may raise 
some useful double varieties from it. There 
are, however, many very beautiful named ones 
to be had.—J. C. C. 

- The cultivation of these charming 

plants is of the simplest. Once planted in any 
good garden soil, preferably of a light, loamy 
character, with free drainage, and they will 
flourish and bloom profusely for many years, 
only requiring to be divided and replanted when 
the clumps become too large. Spring is the 
best time to plant, whether young stock is pur¬ 
chased or home-grown plants are simply 
divided, towards the end of March or Borne 
time during April, according to the season, 
being the most suitable period. The ground 
should be made moderately rich with well 
decayed-manure or leaf-soil, and a light dressing 
spread among the plants and lightly forked in 
every autumn is very beneficial.—B C. R. 

- There is a long list of varieties and fow 

bad kinds. Select those of decided colour, and 
the double white and double rose are very 
charming. This class is very hardy, and make 
a bright display in the garden, whilst tho 
flowers produced very freely last a long time 
when gathered for the house. June is the month 
when they are in full perfection, but they con¬ 
tinue to bloom more or less over a long season. 
As regards their culture thev require very little. 
The time to propagate is in tho spring, when they 
are commencing to grow, and a large, well- 
established mass will make several healthy 
plants. Ordinary soil will suffice, but it is 
better to get it rich, deep, and not too light. 
If too light the growth is weak and spindling, 
nor must the plants be in a shady position, as 
under theso conditions the flower-stems are few 
and far between, and lanky. Plenty of sun¬ 
shine, a deep soil, and a little attention to the 
plants when they are coming into bloom to 
prevent heavy winds and rains breaking down 
the masses of flowers, are the principal points 
for consideration.—C. T. 

- These hardy perennials require no special treat¬ 
ment. Any good garden soil will grow them well. Put 
the young plants in in the spring, planting firmly and 
watering well in. Afterwards they will take care of them¬ 
selves until large enough to be taken up and pulled to 
pieces for multiplication, * ~ "- 
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MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN (ZEA MAYS). 
This is one of the noblest of the Grasses that 
thrive in our climate, and it is an almost indis¬ 
pensable adornment to our gardens, where it 
has a fine appearance either in isolated masses 
or associated with other fine-leaved plants. 
Cuzko and Caragua (here figured) are the largest 



Maize or Indian Com (Zea Mays var. Caragua). 

and finest of the green varieties, and gracillima 
the smallest and most useful. The variegated 
or Japanese Maize is a very handsome variety. 
Its beautiful variegation is reproduced true 
from seed. It is particularly useful for the 
outer margins of beds of sub tropical plants 
and like positions, where its variegation may be 
well seen, and where its graceful leaves will 
srove effective. It should, in all cases, have 
ight, rich, warm soil. It has a habit of break¬ 
ing into shoots rather freely near the base of 
the central stem, and where it grows very freely 
this should recommend it for planting in an 
isolated manner, or in groups of three or five 
on the turf. The seeds of the Maize should be 
sown in a gentle hot-bed in April, although 
occasionally it will succeed if sown out-of doors. 
Gradually harden off the plants before they have 
made more than three or four leaves, moving 
them to a cool frame very near the glass, so 
as to keep them sturdy, finally exposing them 
in the same position by taking the lights quite 
off. This course is, perhaps, the more desirable 
in the case of the Variegated Maize, which does 
not grow so vigorously as the green kinds. In 
neither case should the plants be kept long in 
heat, for if thus treated they will not thrife so 
well. The first few leaves that the variegated 
kind makes are green, but they soon begin to 
manifest the variegation. The plants should 
be placed out-of-doors about the middle of May. 

G. 

4250. — Erigeron aurantiacus. —I cannot 
understand how it is that this plant dies away 
so quickly with you. With me it grows 
vigorously in a rather rough but well drained 
soil. I think some insect must injure the roots, 
as I have seen it doing equally as well in other 
gardens as it does in mine. I have some plants 
just showing flower which I obtained from seed 
sown last September, and the plants wintered in 
the greenhouse. Try a layer of coal ashes, mixed 
with a little soot, round the collar of the plants. 
-J. C. C. 

- Take up the old roots the first week in 

October, pull them in pieces, and plant in sandy 
soil in a cold frame. Do not make them too 
small, neither give them too much water during 
the winter. To prevent the roots rotting give 
abundance of air on all favourable occasions. 
If the weather be tolerably mild about the 


middle of March plant out where they are to 
flower. Should the weather be hot and dry 
keep the soil about them moist. No difficulty 
should be experienced in getting this herbaceous 
plant to flourish in a border facing either south 
or inclined to the east.—S. P. 

4240.— Planting Christmas Roses.— Moderate 
sized plants will move safely in October (not earlier), but 
when lifted for division the beet time is Just aa they are 
on the point of starting into growth in spring. Work 
plenty of old leaf-mould or manure into the ground.— 
E. H. _ 

ROSES, 

4220.— Rosea in borders.— China Roses 
are, perhaps, the hardiest and most continuous 
bloomers that are suitable for your purpose, 
but, unfortunately, they are rather of small 
growth. They are, however, very beautiful, 
and, for the most part, fragrant. Archduke 
Charles, Ducher, Cramoisie-Superieure, Fabvier, 
and the common pink variety are the best and 
most vigorous growers. You should be able to 

g row some of the hardiest Tea Roses in open 
orders in Sussex, especially such varieties as 
Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Perle des 
Jardins, Mme. Eugene Verdier, Countess of 
Folkestone, Grace Darling, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Princess of Wales, Mme. Falcot, President, The 
Bride, and Luciole. You are no doubt aware 
that some of the Hybrid Perpetuals bloom in 
early summer and again in tne autumn, and 
amongst these arc flowers of the brightest 
colours. Some other good ones are Mrs. J. 
Laing, Boule de Neige, Jules Margottin, John 
Hopper, Charles Lefebvre, Magna Charta, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Mme. Cambaceres, Lord Bacon, 
Mme. Bertrand, La France, Crimson Bedder, 
and Ella Gordon.—J. C. C. 

4237. — Rose not thriving. —I cannot tell 
you why it is that your plant of this Rose has 
not grown properly. The general fault is 
that it grows too much the first year and does 
not flower. Seeing that it is planted against a 
wall it is more than probable that the want of 
root moisture is the cause. In such a position 
the roots ought to have been well watered three 
times a week during the late dry weather. If 
that is not the cause you may safely conclude 
that the roots are weak, and only time and 
patience will restore them to an active state. 
—J. C. C. 

- You must remember that during the 

whole of the spring of this year the weather was 
extraordinarily dry, and either very cold or 
extremely hot, and, therefore, on the whole, 
most prejudical to growth, especially in the 
case of newly-planted shrubs, &c. Under such 
circumstances watering goes a long way ; but 
at the best this is far inferior in effect to the 
natural moisture that falls from the clouds. 
Again, in my experience this is a Rose that 
does not always grow away at once, but requires 
time. Have patience. Keep the foliage clean 
and the roots moist; it will be all right in time. 
-B. C. R. 

- It has often puzzled me why some plants of W. A. 

Richardson do not thrive. I failed with the first three 
which I put In, but now I have one growing vigorously. 
I put the first plants in during the autumn and the last 
in the spring, and it has struck me that possibly this Koee 
requires warmth to enable it to get well rooted and 
established, after whioh it grows freely and becomes 
vigorous. Perhaps I am wrong, but I offer the suggestion 
for what it is worth.—A. G. Bitlkr. 

4249.— Treatment of Pot Roses.— It is 
rather late to deal with your plants as they 
ought to be dealt with, as they require cutting 
hard back, and although they may start into 
growth again I am afraid it will be too late to 
do much good this season. The better plan 
appears to me to bo to cut them hard back at the 
end of November. Even then it will depend on 
the age of the plants whether they break into 
growth again satisfactorily or not. If the wood 
is four or five years old they will start irregu¬ 
larly, but the earlier they are pruned in the 
winter the more likely they are to break well 
afterwards.—J. C. C. 

4237. — Rose La Prance. —I do not know 
that the situation influences the behaviour of 
this Rose. At any rate, not such a favourable 
one as yours is not at all likely to do so in the 
direction vou mention. You must adopt some 
means of keeping the caterpillars away. Why 
not watch the growth of the Rose early in the 
season, and when you see a curled-up leaf 
examine it and remove the insect ? You are not 
likely to lessen your troublo by removing the 
1 Rose to another positi^j—C. 0. 
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CALLAS. 

There are few, if any, planta that are bo gene¬ 
rally useful for decoration as the Calla, which 
by a little management may be had in bloom for 
a very long season, as by forcing some and re¬ 
tarding others flowers may be easily produced 
at Christmas, and a succession continued till 
Easter and after. Beautiful as is tho new one, 
C. KUiottiana, and valuable as it will be for 
general purposes, it will never be anything like 
so extensively cultivated as the old favourite. 
For many, however, C. rethiopica gets too large, 
bnt now that we have the miniature form of it 
in C. Little Gem, it can be substituted, and will 
be found, though corresponding with the other 
in all but size, to be about one quarter the 
height, with flowers in similar proportion. C. 
Little Gem grows and increases very freely, 
as small plants when pulled apart in the spring, 
or after having made their growth in the 
autumn, will be found to have numerous 
little tubers or plantlets about their base, 
all of which should be taken care of 
and potted, as in a year if grown on in the 
ordinary way they will flower. The plan I 
pursue is to plant them out in wide trenches, 
prepared after the manner of those for Celery, 
only not so deep, but quite as heavily manured. 
During summer they are mulched and kept well 
watered, when they begin to form fresh leaves 
and can take it up and have active roots. Early 
in autumn they are lifted carefully and potted. 
In doing this I give them light rich soil after 
slightly reducing the balls, and when the potting 
is finished I stand the plants in a deep pit or 
under a wall where they are out of reach of the 
sun, and keep them sprinkled overhead fre¬ 
quently during the day, so as to prevent flag¬ 
ging. Any that may be wanted in early are 
differently treated ; aj soon after they get estab¬ 
lished they are subjected to gentle heat by being 
kept in a warm-house. Forcing has to be slow, 
and the plants should have all the light possible, 
or they become drawn and weak in the leaf- 
stems. If Callas are not planted out the pots 
should be plunged in the ground or have loose 
litter around them to keep the roots cool and 
uniformly moist and be well fed with liquid- 
manure. It is also a good plan to top-dress with 
solid manure, using cow or sheep-droppings, as 
plants will not flower freely unless they make 
strong crowns by the autumn. The flowers of 
Callas sometimes come with double and treble 
spathes, as in the illustration. S. D. 


FRUIT. 

4*241. — Strawberry growing for 
market.— I have not the least doubt that 
Strawberry growing for market can be made to 
pay in Somerset in a good season, but the one 
just past has been nearly a failure. With 
regard to sorts, James Veitch succeeds admir¬ 
ably in some places, and so do Sir Joseph 
Paxton, President, and Noble. You must give 
the plants plenty of room or the fruit will be 
small. James Veitch requires to be 30 inches 
apart each way, and the other sorts 2 feet. 
Fresh plantations of Noble should be made 
every year, when the plants may be set out 
IS inches apart each way.—J. C. C. 

4224.— Best Gooseberries.— The large 
Gooseberries are much more planted now than 
they were formerly. The three best Goose¬ 
berries for cooking are Crown Bob, Industry, 
and Whitesmith. Perhaps the best Gooseberries 
for preserving are the Red Champagne and the 
Rea Warrington, and the last-named is a very 
useful late dessert kind. The following are also 
good, but it should be understood that large 
Gooseberries require to be well ripened. The 
bushes require a good deal of thinning, and 
must be grown in any open, sunny position. 
Red: Companion, London, Wonderful, Roaring 
Lion, Clayton, and Bobby Yellow, Yellow Boy, 
Leveller, Glory, High Sheriff, Leader, and 
Brown GirL Green : Gretna Green, Bumper, 
Matchless, Keepsake, Lucy Brown, and British 
Oak. White : Antagonist, White Eagle, White 
Swan, Hero of the Nile, Freedom, and Overseer. 
—E. H. 

4242.— Peaches in pots.— Yes, Peaches 
can be successfully grown in a cool greenhouse 
facing south ; but you must understand that the 
pots must stand on the floor, and that the trees 
will require a good dealioj^ room. The only 
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objection that can be raised against their being 
grown in pots is the possibility of tho trees not 
getting water enough during the summer. If 
you are prepared to water them twice a day in 
hot weather I see no objection to your proposed 
plan. Pots 16 inches in diameter after the first 
year are the smallest sizes that should be used, 
and 3 inches more would be better. You had 
better begin with plants already established, 
and after getting them in the autumn shift them 
into larger pots. The best soil for them is turfy 
loam, whicn should be moderately dry when 
used, and be well rammed in about the roots. A 
quart of half-inch bones to each pot will be 
beneficial if mixed with the soil. Four good 
Peaches are Amsden June, Early Grosse 
Mignonne, Dymond, and Sea Eagle. Two good 
Nectarines will be found in Lord Napier and 
Victoria. Prune the trees into shape as soon as 
all the leaves have fallen, and keep the soil about 
the roots moist in winter as well as summer. 
The trees are not difficult to manage ; at the 
same time, they want a good deal of attention 
from the time they come into flower until the 
fruit is gathered, as they are liable to be attacked 
with green-fly, and the leaves require to be 
syringed every evening.—J. C. C. 

- There should be no difficulty in growing 

Peaches in pots in a cool greenhouse, providing 
the pots can be plunged in the earth inside the 
house during the summer months, which pre¬ 
vents the roots getting dry so quickly as they 
do when the pots are standing on an open stage. 
The trees must not be crowded by the regular 
occupants of the greenhouse, neither must the 
light be excluded from the trees by any over¬ 
hanging climbing plants, like Roses, Tacsonia 
Van Volxemi,or such like greenhouse plants. The 
month of November is the time to procure trees, 
those having been expressly prepared for this 
method of cultivating Peaches are the best and 
cheapest in the end. They are a free kind of 
pyramid in shape, with the branches closely 
pinched and pruned to four spurs. Pots 
12 inches in diameter will be large enough for a 


Treble-spathed Calla rothlopico. 

§ ood-sized tree, which should produce three 
ozen full-sized fruits. Turfy loam, partly de¬ 
cayed, should form the staple of the compost. 
Old lime rubble is an ingredient which tends to 
keep the whole porous, an essential point where 
the soil is naturally heavy and retentive. A 
slight sprinkle of finely-ground bones will be an 
improvement if added to the soil at the time of 
potting. If the pots are not too much crowded 
with roots, they need not be changed for the 
first year—a top-dressing will suffice. Any 
pruning required should T>e done at potting- 
time. The main point to observe is to see that 



the shoots do not crowd each other. If the 
current year's shoots are more than 6 inches 
long, and well set with buds, they should be 
pruned back to that length. The trees 
will be all the better if left out-of-doors 
until the following February, protecting the 
pots from frost with long manure. Be careful 
to stand the pots on a hard base to prevent 
worms from making ingress to the soil, and 
interfering with the roots and drainage. When 
the trees are placed in the house the tempera¬ 
ture should be kept !ow ; not more than 45 degs. 
by night, with a rite of 5 degs. during the day. 
Syringe the trees about twelve o’clock daily with 
tepid water to induce them to break freely and 
maintain the roots in a moist state, but not too 
wet. When the new growth has reached 
4 inches long pinch out the points to induce the 
base eyes to plump up and form fruit-buds. 
When the buds burst into bloom cease syringing 
and tap the branches daily to disperse the 
pollen and create a free “ eet ” of fruit. When 
the fruit has fairly started swelling, syringe the 
trees twice daily with tepid water ; the first time 
about eight a.m. and again at four o’clock, p.m. 
with a view to check the spread of any insect 
peat. Directly the fruit has passed the stoning 
stage sapply the roots liberally with liquid- 
manure in a weak state, say every alternate 
time the trees require watering. Although 
Peaches enjoy abundance of air, it is not wise to 
expose them to direct draughts by opening both 
top and bottom ventilators at the same time 
when a cold east or northerly wind is blowing. 
As the fruit shows signs of ripening cease 
syringing the trees, and when it is all gathered, 
remove the trees outside, plunging the pots in 
the open where abundance of sun and air can 
penetrate amongst the branches.—S. P. 

— Peaches can be successfully grown in pots. 
Anyone who doubts this should pay a visit to 
the Sawbridgworth Nurseries, where thousands 
of thriving trees may be seen fruiting in pots, 
some of very large size, and from twenty years 
to thirty years old, but still healthy and fertile. 
If I were asked does pot-culture pay it 
would be difficult to answer that ques¬ 
tion without a number of ifs and buts, 
and going further into it than present 
space permits. To be successful the 
cultivator must take an interest in his 
work, as a good deal of attention is 
required during the growing season in 
watering, regulating growth, &c. Most 
of the good free setting sorts may be 
grown in pots, but I should not recom¬ 
mend the shy setting kinds, such as 
Alexander, Waterloo, Noblesse, or Wal- 
burton’s Admirable. All the Nectarines 
do well. Established trees may be 
purchased any time in autumn, winter, 
or spring. The earlier the better. If 
maiden trees are purchased for potting, 
have them home and potted as early in 
the autumn as possible. Prune rather 
hard the first season. Afterwards the 
chief pruning will be done in June. Do 
not stop the young shoots too soon, let 
them make at least 8 inches of growth 
before nippiDg out the central bud. The 
trees may be wintered outside, the pots 
plunged in litter, and the house filled 
with Chrysanthemums. To my mind 
this is where the principal advantage of 
pot-culture comes in ; the tree can rest 
outside and the house made useful. Take 
the trees back to the house in January 
and do what little pruning required, and 
wash the stems and branches with an 
insecticide. The repotting when re¬ 
quired should be done in autumn, as 
Peach-trees will be making roots all 
winter.—E. H. 

4251.— Gathering and storing 
fruit. —Your enquiry as applied to the 
present season is an interesting one, as, if I am 
not much mistaken, we shall find that the time 
stated in the catalogues when Pears should be 
ripe will not prove to be very reliable—indeed, it 
never is, for Pears have so many vagaries with 
regard to ripening that no one can give more than 
an approximation of it, and this season it is likely 
to take a wider range than usual. Peaches and 
Apricots have already ripened in the open air a 
month in advance of the usual time. Windsor 
Pears are nearly over, when, as a rule, they are 
not ripe before the middle of August. We may 
therefore expect a corresponding advance in all 
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other fruit. Referring to your lilt of Pears, the 
Jargonelle is the only one that is sometimes 
eaten from the tree. Louise Bonne de Jersey 
should be kept under notice after the middle of 
September. The others jrou mention will prob¬ 
ably be ready for gathering a fortnight later. 
You are right in supposing that it is desirable 
to gather the late sorts in batohes, and, not¬ 
withstanding what 1 have said, allow them to 
hang on the trees as long as it is safe for them to 
do so, only bear in mind that there are indica¬ 
tions that they will oome from the tree freely 
earlier than in ordinary seasons. Keep all the 
late sorts in a fairly dark room, which is venti¬ 
lated for two or three hours eaoh day, and the 
temperature from 40 degs. to 45 dess. I see I 
have omitted the name of Williams’ Bon 
Ohr^tien. This sort only keeps for a few days 
after it is ripe, which is about the middle of 
September. The only way to prevent the birds 
from pecking the fruit is to cover the trees with 
i-inch netting.—J. 0. C. 

4248.— Fruit-trees for garden walls. 
—Although Apple-trees grow well against walls, 
it seems a pity to take wall space with this 
fruit when such fine crops can be gathered from 
trees growing in the open. Walls are generally 
reserved for such fruit-trees as are not a success 
when planted in the open. For instance, the 
choice kinds of Pears, Cherries, Apricots, and 
Peaches, in addition to Plums. I will give the 
names of some of the best varieties of the fruits 
mentioned, “ Mr. Piercy ” can then use his own 
discretion as to how he will proceed in the 
planting of them. Plums are nest grown as 
fan-shaped trees. No less a space than 12 feet 
should be given for this class of tree. As to 
varieties, Green Gage, Kirke’s, and Jefferson 
are good for dessert, Victoria and Orleans for 
kitchen use. All are excellent cropping kinds. 
As to site, an eastern aspect answers well for 
Plums. Cherries need the same space as the 
former fruit, a wall with a western exposure 
suits this crop. Morello grows admirably 
against a north wall; Governor Wood, Bigar- 
reau Napoleon, Elton, and May Duke are good 
free-bearing dessert kinds. Pears succeed as 
cordons, planted 18 inches or 2 feet apart. 
Under this system so many more varieties can 
be included. If this is not an object, horizontally- 
trained trees answer well and give heavy crops 
of fruit. Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Glou Morceau, and Winter Nelis 
are good sorts to grow in every respect. Of 
Peaches, Alexander is much the earliest of any. 
Gros Mignonne and Bellegarde are good sucoes- 
sional kinds; in fan shape is the way they are 
invariably trained. Moorpark is by far the 
most reliable Apricot. With regard to Apples, 
both kitchen and dessert, trees grown as bushes 
are much to be preferred. These should be grafted 
on the seedling Apple or Paradise-stock, as they 
commence bearing the second season following 
planting ; indeed, many would bear, and do so 
sometimes, the first year, but it is not wise to 
allow them to do so, as the growth of the tree is 
weakened by the extra strain placed upon it in 
its weakened state through interference with 
the roots in planting. The following is a good 
selection of sorts : Kitchen : Lord Grosvenor, 
Warner’s King, Echlinville, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Golden Spire, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Newton Wonder, the last two being late keep 
ing varieties. Dessert: Devonshire Quarren 
den, Red Astrachan, Lady Sudeley, Irish Peach, 
Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King 
of Pippins, Blenheim Orange, and Sturmer 
Pippin. In all cases I do not advise that cheap 
trees be bought; they are very often the dearest 
in the end. Procure those well rooted, and not 
more than four years old. The first week in 
November is the best time to plant fruit-trees 
of all kinds. A mulching of half -decayed stable- 
manure, laid on the surface-soil 2 inches thick 
will preserve the roots from frost, and act as a 
conserver of moisture to the soil during the 
summer if the weather is at any time of a pro¬ 
tracted droughty character. Previous to plant 
ing the trees the soil for 2 feet deep should be 
well broken up, not only to enable the roots to 
run freely into it, but as a means of drawing off 
the surplus water after heavy rains, which chills 
the soil near the surface.—S. P. 

2939.— Treatment of a Hydrangea.— 
If the young growths of this season are well 
ripened flowers wilj form on the ends of the 
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shoots next spring. If the plant is set out in the 
garden it should be lifted and put in a pot in 
September, unless the position is very warm and 
sheltered. They flower outside on the south 
coast, but north of London it is rare to see it 
flowering outside.—E. H. 

HOUSN ft WINDOW GARDHNXNQ. 

4227.— Plants in a bedroom.— Strong- 
scented plants are not suitable for a bedroom. 
In the early spring months, Snowdrops, Blue 
Scillas (Squill) ana Tulips, and Lily of the 
Valley would be suitable, but not Hyacinths. 
Plants which require much water, such as 
Sp iraeas should, I think, be avoided, but a nioe 
White Azalea would last a long time with care¬ 
ful watering. Primulas and Cyclamens also, 
and later on Gloxinias, would be easily man¬ 
aged. Then in summer there are “ Geraniums,” 
Fuchsias, and Tuberous Begonias. At the pre¬ 
sent time Campanula isophylla and its white 
variety are charming table ornaments, or on 
brackets near the window. In the autumn 
Scarborough Lilies, with a Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themum or two, with a Palm or a Fern or two, 
will be very attractive. The best Palms for 
rooms are the Kentias. They are graceful in 
habit, are not difficult to manage if watered 
carefully and the foliage kept clean, and they 
do not require large pots so soon as the Latanias 
and Seaforthias.—E. H. 

— We do not think it is advisable to have 
many plants in a bedroom, but plants that 
thrive in rooms generally will also succeed in a 
bedroom, if given a fair share of light, air, and 
carefully watered. You would have in the 
window the pretty Campanula muralis (a mass 
of bloom) in the summer, C. carpatica, C. 
isophylla, and the variety alba, besides, of 
course. Pelargoniums, but they will need to be 
replenished, as all flowering plants. Things in 
bloom do not keep fresh very long under such 
conditions. The Aspidistra (green and varie¬ 
gated forms), Aralia Sieboldi, such good hardy 
Palms as Corypha australis, and Eulalia 
japonica, will thrive—the latter to have plenty 
of water. Always keep the leaves carefully 
sponged with tepid water to remove accumu¬ 
lations of dust, and stand them out in gentle 
rain occasionally. This refreshes them greatly. 

—a T. 

4198.— Plants for windows.— It may be 
feared that the Roses, hardy though they may 
be, will not do much after the first year if the 
* ‘ town ” be London, as Roses will not stand a 
smoky atmosphere, even under the best cultiva¬ 
tion. For the north windows either Ferns or 
foliage plants must be selected, as flowering 
plants would not do well there. The best room 
Ferns are those of the Pberis family—P ter is 
serrulata and Pteris oretica being easily pro¬ 
cured, and standing well in a room. There is a 
pretty variety of the first, P. serrulata cristatum, 
with crested tips, which is specially handsome 
as a room plant. English Ferns, too (Crested 
Hart’s-tongue—Scolopendrium vulgare cristatum 
—being the best as evergreen), are well worth 
growing now that they have been so much im¬ 
proved by special cultivation, and these give no 
anxiety in the coldest weather, being quite 
hardy, of course. Palms, too, would grow in 
the north windows, and these are capital room 
plants, for they do not need potting often, and 
do not care for sunshine. They must, however, 
have their broad leaves kept thoroughly clean 
by sponging off the dust occasionally, and 
should never be allowed to become dust dry, 
although water should not be given to them until 
the surface-soil is -dry, when enough to run 
through the pot (soft water, with the chill off in 
winter, in preference) should be given them, 
their saucer being emptied half an hour after¬ 
wards. Phoenix dactylifera (the Date Palm), 
Corypha australis (the Cabbage Palm), Seaforthia 
elegans (the Bungalow Palm), Chamserops elata 
(the Fan Palm), and Chamserops humilis (the 
Dwarf Fan Palm) are amongst the best Palma 
for a room, for they will even stand a little gas 
occasionally if the leaves are kept sponged, 
although gas usually kills plants, and no flower¬ 
ing plant will stand it. Aspidistra lurida, too 
(oalled the Parlour Palm, though not really 
of the Palm family), is a first-rate gas- 
resisting plant, which only needs the same 
attentions as the Palms; and Ficus elastious (the 
(India-rubber-plant) may be plaoed in the same 


category, its broad, shining leaves being very 
handsome. One or two of the Dracaenas, D. 
indivisa and D. congest*, stand well in anorth 
window, and Greviflea robusta (the Au|ig|lEa' 
Silken Oak) is a beautiful Fern-like litiMxree 
well worth attention, as it does well in a room 
for a long time. For a west window flowering 
plants may be tried, though the aspect is not so 
good as that which gives the mornmg sunshine. 
Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums ("Geraniums”), 
Perpetual-flowering Begonias, and a host of 
other plants would do here for a time, but it 
would not be possible to give the special cultiva¬ 
tion of each in the answer. “ Joseph Martin ” 
will find an article on these Begonias in the 
last issue of Gardening, and every week there 
are some particulars of the cultivation of room 
plants, giving the details necessary. Bulbs of 
many kinds may be put in during the autumn, 
and these will flower in early spring, but if 
"Joseph Martin ” will decide which he wishes 
to grow, and give more particulars as to 
whether any garden, frame, or yard is available 
for plants not in flower, the special cultivation 
of each kind of bulb or flowering plant will be 
given with pleasure. There is yet another luge 

n of plants which might be made available 
ese windows—i.e., hardy plants, which 
can be grown in pots out-of-doors until they 
begin to bloom, ana then lifted into the window. 
In this way Carnations, Gladioli, Lil i e s , 
Pentstemons, Foxgloves, Wallflowers, and many 
other blossoms may be had at a slight expense, 
and without much difficulty, the pots being 
sunk to the rim in a bed of fine ashes, in a back 
yard or garden, or placed in boxes of ashes on 
the leads. Good soil, regular watering, and 
slight protection during winter, when these 
plants should have 2 inches of ashes placed round 
their stems, and a bit of carpet over them during 
very severe weather, will keep up a good supply 
of hardy plants in this way.—I. L. R. 

4193.— Roses In a window.— The Roses 
in question , are not so delicate as the Tea- 
scented varieties, and will not need much pro¬ 
tection during the winter. The more they can be 
out-of-doors tne better for them, as Roses do not 
do well for long together in a room, soon becom¬ 
ing too weak to flower. When they have done 
blooming they should be placed in tne open air, 
the pots sunk in a bed of ashes to the rim, or 
else, if no garden be available, a box of ashes 
will do as well in a sunny yard or outside a 
window, or on the leads. Here they can re¬ 
main till October, when they should be primed 
a little and repotted, giving them a shift into 
the next sized pot, with good light compost 
(turfy loam, leaf-mould, and a sprinkling of 
soot and sand, but no new manure) and excel¬ 
lent drainage. As amateurs do not always 
understand how to repot, a few words of ex¬ 
planation may be useful. Cover the hole with 
a piece of broken pot (the concave side being 
downwards), and place round this smaller pieoes 
of crock, so arranged as to allow of escape of 
water through the interstices. Cover the crocks 
with a bit of Moss (which lasts a long time 
without rotting, and keeps the soil from clogging 
the drainage), and sprinkle this with a tea¬ 
spoonful of soot, which is a strong manure, and 
not only helps to nourish the plant, but keeps 
out worms and insects. Then place a little soil 
over this, and turn the plant out of the pot into 
the left hand. Remove the drainage, and 
spread out the lower roots slightly, also pare 
away the upper soil, so far as it does not inter¬ 
fere with the roots. Then place the ball of the 
roots in the new pot (which must be thoroughly 
clean and dry inside and out to start with), and 
pack the fresh compost firmly round it, using a 
blunt potting-stock to prevent any empty spaces 
between the pot and the ball of roots. Finish 
off tidily at the top, leaving at least an 
inch for a thorough supply of water, and in most 
cases more than this, so that a top-dressing cam 
be applied. In pruning the Roses cut out first 
the weak twiggy wood, which is often half dead; 
then shorten the stout new shoots to a good 
dormant eye, about 4 inches from the surface- 
soil, or more if quantity and not quality of 
bloom iB desired, the pieces thus cut off (of this 
year’s growth) can be put into the open ground 
as cuttings, placing them in firmly, with one 
eye only above ground, in sandy soil. The 
Roses will do best out-of-doors, the pots being 
protected with ashes, until severe weather seta 
in, when they may be placed in the window of a 
room without a fire, as close as possible to the 
Original frcm 
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glass, and will begin to bloom early in the spring 
if given regular watering when necessary, with 
an abundance of air. In mild weather they 
should stand outside as much as possible. Rain 
will help to cleanse the foliage, but a bit of soft 
old sponge and soapy water should be always at 
hand to destroy the first symptoms of green-fly, 
their special enemy.—I. L. R. 


FERNS. 

THE BRITISH POLYPODIES. 

A ‘‘Lady Reader” has been collecting some 
of these in Yorkshire and Cumberland ; and now 
wants to know what she is to do with the roots 
to get them to grow ? Now, according to my 
belief, there is but one species of Polypodium 
native of Britain, and the Beech Fern and the 
Oak Fern I do not recognise as true Poly- 
podiums at all, but these belong to the genus 
Phegopteris, which by some is made a sectional 
name only. There, however, appears to be 
good reasons for those authors who give it 
generic distinction, with which I quite concur ; 
but in the present case I will just say a few 
words on the British Polypodies and include 
these, for argument’s sake. The Oak Fern (P. 
Dryopteris) is one of the most charming of our 
native Ferns, its beautiful bright-green fronds 
rendering it conspicuous and noteworthy to all 
beholders, and its young fronds are peculiar in 
having the ternate divisions rolled up like little 
balls upon wires. This Fern is widely dis¬ 
tributed all over Europe, beside other places, 
and, amongst other places in Europe, England 
appears to be one over which it is widely dis¬ 
tributed, for I have gathered its bright light- 
green fronds when walking about in the Derby¬ 
shire Peak country, all about in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, where it grows in great abundance 
in the stone walls which divide the fields, 
and which appear well suited for the 
requirements of its creeping rhizomes, so 
much so that I was tempted to build a similar 
one in my rockery to establish this species, and 
which planl recommend to the attention of my en¬ 
quiring friend, and she will find that, although 
these plants, will not make much visible pro¬ 
gress this season, their fronds will peep out 
early in April of next year. I have found this 
plant in so many places in going North and in 
Wales that I cannot name them, but I have 
never found it in Ireland, but I believe that it 
is to be found in that country, but that it is 
very rare. The Limestone Polypody (P. 
Robertianum) is another deciduous species of 
quite a different shade of green. It is larger, 
too, in its fronds, which have a coating of 
slender, fine hairs. Altogether, I am of opinion 
that this plant should rank as a species. I do 
not agree with those who make it rank as a 
sub-species. It is a Fern that appears to delight 
in the sunshine, and it only grows in calcare¬ 
ous soil. This Fern would seem to be spread 
through.many counties, appearing plentiful in 
the North of England, but I have never heard 
of its being found either in Scotland or Ireland. 

The Beech Fern (P. vulgaris) is a well marked 
and very distinct kind. When growing strongly 
the fronds attain to a foot in height, the lowest 
pair of pinnae being deflexed, whilst the others 
incline upwards, and the whole frond has a 
pubescent appearance. It seems to be fairly 
distributed through the three kingdoms. 
All these plants appear to be pretty constant 
Some few differences I have observed, but when 
the fronds die down the variety dies out, and 
one seldom sees it again, and they will all grow 
together, so I advise my enquirer to plant them 
in what in Yorkshire they call a toad-holling 
wall, when, as I have before remarked, they will 
make good progress, and be able to show their 
beauties to the eye next spring. The alpine Poly¬ 
pody (P. alpestre) and its very delicate variety P. 
alpestre flexile have a general resemblance to the 
Lady Fern. Some authors, indeed, class it with 
that species, but I think in this they are much to 
blame for so doing. It is a plant of much 
interest, as it is within about fifty years being 
discovered to be new, and it was until then 
looked upon as belonging to the Lady Ferns, 
with which it grows in Scotland. This plant 
and its varieties grows well in well drained loam 
and peat, and it likes a shady situation ; and now 
we come to the common Polypody (Polypodium 
vulgare). This is a thorough evergreen—at 
least, when it can getmp»Qire to its rools—but 
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I have some roots which lost their old leaves 
through drought, and which have also been sub¬ 
jected to the very dry season we have had, 
and these did not show any sign of growing 
until the month of July, when they began to 
push up fresh fronds. It is a plant widely 
distributed throughout the temperate regions of 
the Globe. The fronds of the typical plant are 
dull-green in colour, which is relieved on the 
under side by the orange-coloured spores. Of 
this plant there are many varieties, and 
amongst them all, perhaps the most beautiful is 
trichomanoides, which has finely divided fronds 
of a most exquisite character. The Welsh Poly¬ 
pody (P. cambricum) is another grand form, 
which has the pinnre again divided which over¬ 
lap. This form has never been found in a fertile 
state. Cristatum is another form of which 
there are several varieties all bearing the same 
name. But amongst the other named varieties 
I would particularly call attention to the forms 
called grandiceps, and the beautiful plant called 
omnilaceum. There are many others, and 
doubtless there remain many good forms, 
especially in the Ardennes Mountains, where 
this species abounds. To grow thi9 plant well 
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it should have a good depth of leaf-mould 
beneath it, and this should be kept always wet, 
and its rhizomes should not be buried. J. J. 


4233.— Weeds on a lawn —There is no 
more satisfactory way of getting rid of big 
weeds on lawns than to dig them out, and no 
better time could be had for doing so than the 
present, as the Grass is, growing rapidly and 
will soon cover over the vacant spaces. With 
regard to the Yellow Hawk weed, of which you 
complain of having so much, I hardly know 
what to recommend you to do. I know, in one 
sense, it is a tiresome subject, as the flowers re¬ 
main closed until the sun comes out, and then 
they burst into a sheet of yellow, which is ob¬ 
jectionable ; on the other hand, it is a case of 
the survival of the fittest, as it grows where 
Grass does not thrive in dry weather, so that if 
yon get rid of the weed it is possible that your 
lawn may be bare of Grass in a dry summer. 
For that reason I have had to let this weed re¬ 
main, and when it has not been necessary to use 
the lawn-mower I have waited until the flowers 
were open and then sent a man with a sharp 
scythe and cut them off, as it is almost impos¬ 


sible to tell where the little flower-heads are 
until they are expanded. This weed only grows 
in quantities where the soil is thin and poor.— 
J. C. C. 

-You oannot do better than act upon the advice 

often given, and that is to root them out with an old knife, 
or cutting off the plant close to the ground. Thie ie the 
best and old plan. Dare spots may be made good by 
pieces of turf, so as not to make unsightly patches.—0. T. 

420S — Destroying ante.- The best thing you can 
do is to dig down by me wall and try and find where the 
neat really is ; you might then be able to reach it with 
boiling water or diluted oarbolio acid. If the nest is in 
the foundations you might oement the part over. Are 
the ants doing any harm ?—G. S. S. 

4213 — Extirpating Horse-radish —You oannot 
do better than continue the course you are adopting. Get 
up os many of the old roots as you can. Your efforts will 
be crowned with success at last in spite of the opinion of 
your gardener. Even cutting off the leaves persistently 
will kill the roots.—G. S. S. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and, answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent garden, Lon - 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as G ardkning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be, replied to 
in the issue, immediately following the receipt o their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several ansicers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4269.— An old Apple-tree —What should I do with 
aa old Apple-tree that does not bear well?—Huou 
Dear bar. 

427a—Basket-plants.—What hanging or basket- 
plants can I have in winter for a greenhouse which has 
no means of heating?—A. J. Good. 

4271. —Manure for Vines.—Will someone please to 
let me know it grains is a good manure for Vines in a 
border under glass?—B. D. Fkkncu. 

4272. —Roses for an outdoor border.—Will 
someone please give me a list of ItoseB with best foliage 
for out-of doors border?— B. D. Frk.ncu. 

427?.— Sorrel and French Beans for winter 
—Will anyone kindly tell me bow to preserve Sorrel for 
winter use ? Also Frenoh Beans ?—S. Lindsay. 

4274.—Breaking stones —I want to break up some 
stones, ,flints, &o., very small to mix with my garden 
mould. What is a cheap and easy way to do so ?— M. M. 
Owbn. 

4276.— Treatment of Cactuses.— What soil do 
Cactuses require, and how are they propagated? I have 
one or two White Cactuses. Are they rare?—Hcoii 
Despkar. 

4276. — Everlasting Peas.— How are Everlasting 
Peas propagated ? By seeds or by cuttings ? I have a 
White Everlasting Pea ; I am told it is rare ; is that so?— 
Hugh Dkspear. 

4277. — Winter flowers.—Will anyone kindly give 
the names of some flowers which will bloMom in winter 
in a moderately warm greenhouse? Locality, Ramsgate 
—G. Williams. 

4278. —Begonias In pots —I have a oonsiderabie 
quantity of BegODias in pots, and will be glad if someone 
will tell me how to keep them through the winter, as I 
lost a lot last year?-F. T. 

4279. - Single Begonias as cut flowers -I am 
anxious to exhibit some single Begonia blooms, but And 
when cut they soon wither. Will anyone kindly give me 
a remedy for this?—F. G. I. 

4280. — Fig trees under glass —I have some F g- 
trees under glass. They do not bear well. Will any one 
kindly tell me how to treat them ? Do they require much 
manure and water ?— Java Sparrow. 

4281. — Freeslas in a cold house. -Can I prow 
Freesias in a house without beat? If so, how? As mine 
have not flowered this season, but made a great quantity 
of small cor ms. Looality, Aldershot.—H. 

4282 . —Destroying wireworms.-I have about 
20 poles of newly broken-up giound, and it is infested w ith 
wire worms. What is the best thing to use to destroy 
them? Locality, High Barnet.—W. Willis. 

4283 . — Roses on a low wall — I have a low brick 
wall, facing north by east. Will Tea Roses do on It? I 
have been told they will. If bo. will someone please to 
reoommend the best sorts?— Llewellyn Evans. 

4284 . —Carnations, &c.—I am puzzled to know the 
difference between Carnations, Piootees, and Pinks, also 
the flaked Wzarres and seifs Perhaps someone will 
kindly help to enlighten me on these points?—0. R. 

4285 . — Fuchsias In a cold house —I lost my 
Fuchsias under the roof of my cold-house last winter, and 
have got others about 4 feet high. How can I keep them 
alive so as to grow on again next spring without cutting 

j down? Locality, Aldershot.—H. 
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42S6.—Plants for a rookery.— I have a lane 
extent of rockery to famish. The neater part of It Is 
expoeed to morning and midday sunshine. Oould I make 
It presentable at this time of year? Of oonrse, I shall 
•took it with Ferns in autumn.—0. L. 

4287.— Plants under stager — WUl someone 
Idadly give me an idea and names of plants to grow under 
two stages of 12 feet by It feet, in a Fern-house ? I have 
Moss now growing, but it does not look well, it being so 
flat. Any Idea I shall be glad of.—N bmo. 

4283.— Plants In a Rhododendron-bed.— Hints 
would be gratefully reoelved as to what plants would 
flourish in a Rhododendron-bed, so as to make it less dull 
both before and after the flowering of the Rhododendrons? 
Aspeot, west; situation, sheltered.—T orquay. 

4239.— Treatment of Dlosmas— I wish to know 
the right treatment for old sweet-scented Dlosmas that 
have become very unsightly from long negleot ? le it too 
late for them to make fresh growth if pruned now and 
either plaoed In the open air or in a oool greenhouse ?— 
0. L. 

4290. — Azalea mollis on a bank.— Would « O.T." 
or anyone kindly inform me if Azaleas (mollis and others) 
would do on a bank on the north side of a Laurel-hedge, 
about 8 feet high? They would face N.N.W. Would the 
roots of the Laurels interfere much with their growth ?— 
A. O. 

4291. — Calcined bones and leather.— Would 
someone kindly Bay if oaloined bones and leather (of 
which I have a quantity) would be suitable for drainage or 
mixing with the compost for potting Roses, Fuchsias,&o.7 
Any other Information on this matter would greatly 
oblige.— Constant Rsadrr. 

4291.—Black Currant boshes.—I have a row of 
Black Ourrant bushes which have this year been infested 
with green-fly, and the fruit completely destroyed. Will 
anyone kindly tell me if this oould be prevented next year 
and how ? Also when is the proper time to prune Black 
Ourrant bushes and how ?— Shilton. 

4293. —Pepper-plants.—I have a dozen which I 
raised from seed. They are now in thumb-pote, and 
about 6 inohea to 8 inches high. How shall I proceed with 
them? They want a shift badly. Should they be planced 
in the open garden ? District, Shankiin. Isle of Wight. 
Any infqrmation will greatly oblige.—A. Z. 

4294. —A tenant’s fix tare greenhouse.—I am 
about to erect a tenant's fixture greenhouse, 18 feet by 
9 feet. Would some correspondent please inform me if I 
may reliably put a single row of blue bricks (no mortar) all 
round for the above to stand upon, with the idea of 
keeping down the damp from the woodwork ?—G. Wilkks. 

4295. —Making a lawn —Will anyone kindly inform 
me how to make a large lawn (1 aore) on land that was, 
until three years ago, Heath land, and whioh is now 
covered with rough Grass and Moss, but has never been 
cultivated? The subsoil is sand, and the ground has a 
natural slope of 1 inch in 12 inches away from the house? 
—Alike. 

4293.— Plants going to leaf —Will someone please 
tell me why it is the plants in my garden have such large leaf 
growth and so few flowers ? The place is rooky about, not 
much depth, manured heavily last year, none this year, 
thinking it might be the cause of this vigorous leaf growth 
of "Geraniums” in particular. Would the roots of trees 
near cause it?— Subscribhr. 

4297. —Improving a tennis-lawn.—I shall be 
greatly obliged to anyone who will answer the following 
questions: 1, What is the beet stimulant to be put on a 
tennis-lawn to strengthen the Grass, and the best to pro* 
dnoe a luxuriant crop of Grass in a small meadow in whioh 
a oow is kept? 2, What is the proper season for giving 
suoh a stimulant in each ease ?—W. E. M. 

4298. —Roses not flowering.— I have about ten 
H. P. Roses whioh were repotted into 9-inoh pots about 
two years ago. They flowered very well in 1891 and 1892, 
but this year, though they have grown very vigorously 
sinoe they were pruned in February, there is nob even a 
single flower-bud on them. Would someone kindly say 
what should be done with them ? They are in a green¬ 
house close to the roof.—W m. Browx. 

4299. — Double and Single Begonias.—I put 
in cuttings of Begonias, both double and single, About 
flie middle of March. They are now about 8 feet 
high and 21 feet through, covered with bloom. Would 
someone tell me how long these plants should bloom, and 
if they oonsider them good plants for the time, I am 
told they are nothing to what oan be grown in England. 
Is this so? An answer to this will oblige.—S cotland. 

4309.— Treatment of Abntilons.— I shall be very 
mnoh obliged if anyone will tell me what to do to make 
my AbutUooa grow strong and have large flowers ? The 
only flowers they have had at present have b?en very 
small, and the plants look very weakly. I admire 
AbntUons very muoh, and would like to grow them well. 
I oan see the roots both top and bottom of the pot, but am 
afraid of killing them if I move them now.— M. E. B. 


4301.—Treatment of an Apple and Pear- 
tree.— I have an Apple and a Pear-tree which have been 
planted ben years In a poor gravelly soil on a lawn. Both 
trees make plenty of growth, and are almost overcrowded 
with foliage. They only bear a very small quantity of 
fruit on the lower branohes; they have had liberal supplies 
of liquid-manure. Will someone tell me how and when 
is the best to treat them? Town, Southampton.— 
Daydon. 


4302.— Pelargonium cuttings-—I have tried often 
to strike cuttings of these singly in 8-lnoh pots of light 
sandy soil, but they always turn blaok in the stem and 
fail. Should the soil be watered after the cuttings are 

K t In, or only made damp beforehand ? Should the soil 
kept always damp, or allowed to get dry before being 
watered again? Should the pots be put in a box and 
oovered with glass, or kept on a shelf in the greenhouse ? 
Any hints will oblige.— wm. Brown. 


4303.—Treatment of an Aranoarla.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what to do with an Arauoarla-tree 
whioh is losing its lower branches, and some of Its upper 
ooss getting brown. There is a kind of stuff liks resin 
owning out of the stem several places. It has been in 
its present position * ' 
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healthy and very well famished till quits lately. An early 
answer will oblige as I am afraid to loee It. It is a 
handsome tree, and I do not know what to do with it.— 
Pink. 

4301. — Treatment of Vines.—I have sixteen 
Vines that I planted last autumn, struck from eyes in 
the spring of last year. The first season in pots they made 
about 16 feet of rod each. I out them back to about half 
a yard eaoh. They have now, this season, made on an 1 
average 22 feet rods, and measure in oiroumferenoe at the 
base 3 Inches by 8£ inches. They will average about 
3inohes. How many bunohes would it be advisable for 
me to leave on a Vine next year, and how far ought I to 
cut them book this winter ?—J. 0. 

4305.— Plants for a hot greenhouse-— l have 
just built a lean-to greenhouse outside my drawing-room 
window on the leads forming a corridor on the second 
floor, facing the east. I find it gets very hot and always 
very dry, no matter how muoh water is put down. Will j 
someone name about a dozen plants that would be likely 
to do well in suoh a position? I am very fond of creepers, ] 
foliage plants, and Ferns, but oannot get the latter to do 
well. Size of greenhouse, 11 feet by 6 feet, and 10 feet 
high; town, Southampton.— Daydon. 


4816.—Time for potting Orchids (Thnt. Bar- 
brook].—It matters not what the time of year. If the 
plants are only half as bad as you say you should have 
them out of the old soil at onoe and drain the pots well 
and repot them, for plants that are In suoh a state should 
not stay a single day. Even if it woe In the middle of 
winter I would certainly have them out.—M. B. 


TO OORRBSPOMDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Enquirer .—Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, 

Ilford, Essex.- C. Eley.—The Begonias are affeoted with 

bhrips, and are possibly suffering also from the effects of 
overfumigation with Tobacco. Please give more par* 
tioulars. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be (addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


4308. —Pot-Vines.—I have six pct-Vines that have 
been bearing three years, I think. They are very muoh 
pot-bound, have not been potted in the time. I should 
say. I have had muoh trouble to keep them alive, as the 
pots are so full of roots. Would " J. 0. 0.” or someone 
advise me what I oan do with them, or if they are useless 
after the treatment they have had ? I found them bearing 
a great many bunohes when I took to them in May last, 
whioh did not all fill out. They have been hard forced, 1 
think, as I began cutting in the middle of Jane and have 
just finished.—H. W. C. 

4307. — 3 mi lax asp&ragoldes. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to grow gmilax asparagoides from 
seeds? 1 have a plant of the above in a greenhouse. 
Early this year it bloomed and ripened a nioe lot of seed. 
When blaok these seeds fell off, and the plant died down. 
Soon afterwards one young shoot, followed by a second 
growth, oame up, and both are growing vigorously. I 
want to inorease my stock of this kind. I onoe obtained 
seed from a large and good seed-house, but though seeds 
were sown, some in heat and others without, every seed 
failed to grow.—O. T. W. 

4303.—Forcing-bed in a stove —I shall be glad 
if anyone will be so kind as to tell me whether it would 
be better to have a hot-air or hot-water chamber for 
working a foroing-bed in a stove-house? Would it be 
advisable to put a shallow tank about a foot deep to pro¬ 
vide the requisite bottom-heat (say 30 degs. above the 
temperature of the house—viz, 90 degs. to 109 degs.). J 
have three rows of 4-inoh pipes available. How many of 
these rows should be taken up for this purpose ? The 
rows are one above the other, so will the top one be 
sufficient? Any information as to the construction of the 
bed will aleo muoh oblige? The bed would be 2 feet 
6 inches In width, —Bingo. 

4309. — Pelargonium “Master Christine.”— 
Will someone kindly give me a full description as to the 
appearanoe of Master Christine Pelargonium? Many 
yean ago a plant was given to me under that name, and 
I have sinoe multiplied it t and used it for bedding, 
always considering it to be a Master Christine. To my 
astonishment this summer a friend flatly contradicted my 
assertion that it was so named, and has sent me a 
widely different Geranium ae his Master Christine. Mine is 
very like the parent plant 11 Christine,” only with darker 
zone on leaf and richer coloured petals of a salmonish- 
pink. My friend's la a bright yellow-green leaf with no 
zone, and a bluish-pink blossom Just like the very old 
Pink Geraniums of forty years ago.— Eucalyptus. 


To the fallowing queries briqf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

4310. — Adlantums turning yellow ( Nemo ).- 
These fronds have the appearance of being overwatered, 
and of being exposed to the sun when wet. Keep the air 
moist, and the plante too, but shade from the sun, and, 
by the bye, be sure that the drainage is right.—J. J. 

4311. — Poly st ichum Lonchltls (F. R. Jones).— 
The frond sene appears to be this species. 1 have never 
seen the varieties of P. lobatum so muoh like this species, 
and some of them are imposed upon the unwary for it; 
but I do not think anyone has imposed upon you.—J. J. 

4312. — Angnloa uniflora.— B. B. sends a very 
pretty form of this speoies for a name, the ground colour 
being of a soft, creamy-white, profusely spotted with pink. 
This is a very handsome form which deeerves far more cul¬ 
tivation than It appears to meet with, more especially as it 
grows well with the quite oool Odontoglossums.—M. B. 


Names of plants-—/ Macarthay.—l, Orobinohe 

major (the Broom Rape); 2, Polemonium ooorulenm.- 

Q. Reptors. —1, Ononis reolinata; 2, Malva mosohska ; 
3, Soabiosa suoolsa; 4, the same speoies, white variety. 
—H. Thompson —1, Asplenium pumilum; 2, Micro* 
lepia pinnate; 3, Dlplazium diversifolium; 4, Lttobroohla 
maoilenta; 5, Nephrolepis hirautula; 6, Diplazium 

Franoonia.- O. EL. B. (Luton). —It is probably Oattleya 

Bowringiana, but on acoount of being so deformed we 

cannot say with oertainty.- C. 27.—1, Oattleya guttata 

Leopold!; 2, L-elia crispa, good form. —Nemo.— Oannot 
name from a single leaf. If the plant flowers send blossoms 

and leaves together.- T. A. Rowley. —Eulalia japonioa 

variegate.- W. Bswher .—Galllardla Lorenziana. A good 

plant.- A rbor .—Letter reoelved, but no leaf was 

enolosed.- Acre .—Cannot name from such specimens. 

- Dr. F. Hawthorn .—Epidendrum alatum. 

N am ing fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under- 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnino Illustratrd, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of Fruit.— Subscriber, Balmoral. —Good- 
sized fruits of a Gooseberry, probably Whitesmith, but we 
oannot name accurately, as the berries were much 
crushed. 


POULTRY & RABBITS 


4317. —Fowl with a red skin.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me why my Plymouth Rook opok, a floe bird now 
moulting, has a bright red skin all over the body ? Even 
the legs are reddish. What should I do ? He has a large 
run.—E. L. T. 

4318. —Ohlckens losing their feathers.— Will 
anyone kindly inform me what is the best treatment for 
ohiokens when all their feathers oome out when they are 
not moulting? My ohiokens have been losing their 
feathers on and off for the last year. I have tried rubbing 
them with Boot and butter, whioh made their feathers 
grow for a time again. They are kept in a good-sized run 
at the bottom of my garden, whioh is in a town. They 
have soft food in the morning, and hard in the afternoon, 
also green food.—E. B., Kent. 

4244.—Fowls In a field.-1 should, first of all, give 
the owners of the fowls formal notice to keep there at 
home, and if they failed to do so I should send in a claim 
for damages, and take legal proceedings to obtain payment 
of the same.— B. 0. R. 


" Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts,— 

Price 54.; poet free, 8 d. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parts.—TWe Journal 
ie published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most eultablt for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, la. 6 d.; poet free. Is. 94. Complete set of volumes of 
The Garde*? from Us commencement to end of 1892, forty- 
two voIs., pries, doth, ASH 12s. 

"Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.—TMs 

journal it published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 54.; poet free, 84. 

"Hardy Flowers."— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornam ent ed e nfi i . 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, do. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 34. 

London: 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


4313.— Vanda tricolor formosa (/. Johnstone).— 
This is the variety you send for a name, and it has a very 
nice aromatic perfume, and the plant, os you say, has a 
very stout and massive growth. The flowers are large. 
Sepal and petals have a ground colour of yellow, with 
rows of spots of reddish-brown, whioh sometimes become 
confluent.—M. B. 

4SU.—Dldymochlea lunulata (H. Thompson).— 
The pieces of the fronds sent olearly tell their own tale, 
the plant having got dry from time to time, and the base 
of the plane being articulated with the raohis, they 
shrink and fall out when they become dry. Nothing will 
save them. They will fall out, and therefore you must 
not let the plant suffer for want of water any more.—J. J. 

4316.—Disagrandlflora(C. A. M.).— "The Pride of 
Table Mountain this is the name of the flower you send, 
and a lovely one it is. 1 have seen upwards of five hundred 
blooms open in one group. Yes, there is some prohibitory 
law in force, 1 am told, about the plant at the Cape. It 
does not want muoh heat, and after flowering it should 
have a partial rest. It oommenoes to grow in winter, at 
whioh time it may be aooommodated in the Camellia* 
bouse.—M. B. 


*nON’T FORGET!—The Patent Invincible 

U Crock for plant-pots keeps out worms and all vermin; 
eaves time, expense, and aunoyanoe: fits any pot; lasts for 
many years: will be used in every garden when known. 
30, la.; 100, 3a.; 1,000, 25b., free.—A. PORTER, Stone House, 
Maidstone. 


jf)i —SURREY HILLS, beautifully timbered 
AL FREEHOLD BUILDING or GARDEN PLOTS, 
20by 150ft., £10eaoh. 50 by 200 ft, £25 each. Possession 
on payment of 10 per cent, deposit. Balance by 18 half-yearly 
Instalments. Only a few plots remaining unsold. Re tarn 


Wester ham. 


f are, 8unday, Is. 93. Plans - .—^--- 

“10 NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS — 

• TOTTENHAM.—TO BE LET a NURSERY, consisting 
4 Greenhouse*, 3 heated by hot water, capital house, oon- 


ainin 

(A. 


ireCilUOUBOS, 4; uunwu up WU- 

ag 8 rooms and domestic offices. Rent. £38 —Particulars 
RI0HARD9, E» 'ate Agent. 816, i ~ ' ‘ " ‘ 


i. High-rd., Tottenham. 


(GREENHOUSES.—Portable, 7 by 5 it., span- 

U r oof, 64s.; lean-to, 41s. Span-roof forcing-house, 20 by 
9 ft., £910s. Garden frames, from 17s. Garden lights, from 
3s. The above are all complete and packed on rail. State 
sin required and obtain estimate. Illustrated Prioe List free. 
—J. JAMES, 355, Hifh-roadr Chiswick. Inspection invited. 
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SELF-COLOURED FLOWERS. 

The boldest effect* we have in onr gardens are 
produced by self-coloured flowers, and it is a 
pleasing sign of the times that these are in 
general request. In vari-oolonred flowers one 
must make a broad distinction between those 
whose tints are harmoniously blended and 
those of an opposite character. Some of onr 
garden flowers are natnraliy harmonious in 
their varied forms, such as the Alstroemerias 
and the Tea Roses; but, on the other hand» 
the zeal of the florists in improving other 
flowers has been carried to excess, and we have 
crude mixtures of colour that are not pleasing 
to the eye nor productive of the best results. 
Those who daring the last few years have urged 
the claims of 

Carnations, and advised their extensive 
cultivation in gardens, have pointed ont the 
necessity of mainly growing the kinds that 
possessed a clear self colour. There are a 
general similarity and monotony of tone and 
tint about the flaked and bizarre forms of the 
florist, and some of them present combinations 
of oolour that are harsh and offensive. Even 
in self colours there is variety of tint sufficient 
lor any purpose, and when we deal with flowers 
of this kind we may arrange them to produce 
results much more pleasing and simple than are 
ever obtained from the violent contrasts that 
abound in a great deal of present-day flower 
gardening. Antirrhinums are capable of pro¬ 
ducing a lovely effect if grouped in self colours. 
This is quite true, and not of Antirrhinums 
alone, but of many pretty garden flowers. We 
have got so accustomed to the very much 
mixed strains now in commerce that we 
think of nothing further and content ourselves 
with them. Now, Antirrhinums are very useful 
garden flowers, so persistently do they bloom if 
relieved of the harden of ripening seed. Several 
years ago I saw a group flowering in a garden, 
and of all the plants one only impressed me with 
its beauty ; it was a rich crimson self. Later 
on the plant was sent to me, and I struck all I 
could from it. The following year a group was 
made in the garden, and the effect was so last¬ 
ing and brilliant that I was at onoe convinced 
the right thine to do was to have a few good 
seifs. I raised a batch from seed, and was 
fortunate in obtaining a creamy-white and a 
canary-yellow kind, also a very rich dark velvet- 
crimson, which is very beautiful upon close 
inspection, but does not produoe a brilliant 
effect equal to that of the first kind. All 
foor, however, have been grown in groups this 
season, and they have been a mass of bloom 
since June till reoently, when all the first spikes 
were cut away, and from now on into the autumn 
the plants will keep blooming from smaller 
lateral spikes. There is no necessity to name 
them, for, aB “ A. D.” says, six deoided self- 
coloured kinds would be ample for any place. 
It is a simple and easy matter to strike a batch 
of eaoh from cuttings in antnmn and keep the 
plants under cover for the winter. Thev can be 
put ont quite early in/tfal spring and are in 
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flower by the time that tenderer, but not more 
showy nor more profuse blooming plants are 
safe outside. 

Pentstemons of the present day are very 
disappointing, and if there are any good bright 
seifs in existence they are very scarce. I have 
a kind that I use largely with summer bedding 
plants. I found it on the place, and it blooms 
from June to November. A batch of cuttings is 
pat in in a cold frame daring October, protec¬ 
tion is given when frost is very severe, and the 
plants are planted ont in April. Nothing in 
this way and for this particular purpose 
could give a better return for so small an 
outlay. Up to the present my endeavours to 
obtain kinds as good in different hues have not 
been rewarded. A large lob of seedlings is now 
blooming, but from my point of view they are 
worthless. Many are positively ugly, so dingy 
in hue, and those that have pretensions towards 
retbiness are not seifs. There is not enough 
ody of colour. The type that predominates is 
characterised by a narrow belt or band of colour 
running round the edges of the petals, but the 
tube of the flower is of an entirely different hue. 
It would serve the interests and meet the 
desires of many if those who make a speciality 
of this flower would endeavour to produce 
and supply good seifs. Last season I saw 
a lot of new kinds at the Drill Hall. The 
spikes were fine, the flowers large, but 
the colours all partook of the orthodox type, 
and not one of the kinds commended itself to 
me for bold use in the flower garden. But 
whilst we deplore the want of good self-colonredi 
kinds of particular families of garden flowers itj 
must in justice be said that reoent years have! 
witnessed a great improvement among manyj 
things in the direction desired, and we may' 
reasonably assume that the good work will be 
pursued. Before dismissing tnis first part of the 
subject, however, 

Sweet Williams might be mentioned as 
flowers that would be ten times more popular if 
the many shades that characterise the flower 
could be had in pure fine self forms. A rich 
crimson, pure white, or delicate pink without 
the inevitable laoing or staring eye would be 
valuable. Stocks afford the best example of 
what can be done in a few years. They are all, 
or nearly all, seifs, and embrace the richest and 
deepest, or lightest and purest hues. H. 


A note on Tropaaolums.— One usually 
finds that the Tropoeolum is not grown in many 
places for the reason that the plants ran to leaf 
This is scarcely the case, as they do not run to 
leaf, this feature being characteristic of the 
variety. I lately notioed, however, two kinds 
that produce few leaves and bear their flowers 
above them, so that they are well seen. This 
is the type of Tropteolum so desirable. Vesuvius 
is the name of one. It has dark-coloured foliage, 
uite of a bluish-green, and brilliant scarlet 
o were, which are in rich association. This kind 
will assuredly get popular. It is better, so far as 
I can see, than Empress of India. Then I must 
write a good word for another variety of similar 
habit, namqd Clibran’s Yellow. The leaves 
are of an ordinary green oolour, and the flowers 


bright yellow—not, however, a staring shade- 
ana literally hide the foliage. Both, I believe, 
are new and therefore not yet well known.— 
C. T. 


BEDDING “ GERANIUMS.” 

These have made but very little growth this 
season, and the chanoes of getting anything like 
a full supply of cuttings are remote—at least, 
until too late in the year to be of much use, for 
if dull, wet weather should prevail, the growth 
made during the latter part of summer will be 
of the softest nature, and not likely to make 
good plants without a large percentage of losses. 
Under present aspects the best course to follow 
will be to start the work of propagation at onoe, 
getting off all the enttings that can be spared as 
soon as possible, and inserting them either singly 
in thumb-pots or five in a 3 inch pot. At this 
early period they will strike well in any position, 
but to shelter them from heavy rains I like to 
have them in cold frames, where the lights can 
be drawn off in fine weather, and replaced if 
heavy thunderstorms occur; just enough water 
to keep the shoots from shrivelling is all they 
require until they have made roots, when they 
may have a little more liberal supply. Later 
batches of cuttings will need more care, or the 
losses from damping will be great. Any plants 
that have been kept in small pots through the 
summer should be headed down, and the tops 
used as cuttings, and the stumps, if kept rather 
dry, will break ont into growth, and make very 
nice dwarf bushy plants for next season. Old 
plants, if lifted before they get frost-bitten and 
have most of the old leaves picked off, may then 
be store 1 thickly in pots or boxes, and placed in 
gentle heat for a little while to get rooted, give 
an excellent supply of cuttings very early in the 
spring, which, under careful management, will 
make good plants by May. 

J. G., Hants. 


4274.— Breaking stones —Except in very 
small quantities you will find this a difficult and 
expensive job without the aid of machinery. 
With a “devil” disintegrator and a steam- 
engine you may grind up stones of any kind by 
the ton ; but short of this it will be far cheaper 
and better to buy or obtain a load or two of pit, 
river, or sea-sand, road-grit, or the like. Fmely- 
sifted coal-ashes would answer the same pur¬ 
pose, and afford some amount of actual nutri¬ 
ment as well; or if your soil is heavy, sonic of 
it might be burnt in heaps with small coal, and 
the products mixed with the soil will greatly 
aid in rendering it lighter and richer as well — 
B 0. R. 

4291.—Oalcined bones and leather.— 

AH animal matter is useful as a fertiliser, and 
I have found the above a very good manure 
upon stiff ground, and also for pot Roses. 
8ome years ago a friend of mine was so un¬ 
fortunate as to have a valuable stock of leather 
and bones burnt. I used some of the ashe*, 
and found them one of the best and most lasting 
fertilisers, bat it would, of course, not pay to 
burn them for this purpose. “Constant 
Reader ” may safely use them in any connection 
with plant life. —jUj.| f rc | 
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QARD9N WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

M»ke tare that hard-wooded plants in the open air are 
secure from worms. Either stand the pots on bricks, 
tiles, or on a thick bed of ashes. Worms in the pots will 
be sure to upset the drainage, and lead to a siokly con¬ 
dition of growth if the error is not correoted at once. If 
there is any suspicion of the preeenoe of worms in the 
pots, turn the plant out oarefully. The tapping of the 
pot on the polting-benoh will generally cause the worms 
to come out of the sides of the balls, when they oan be 
grasped and drawn out. If they do not oome out thrust 
a pieoe of wire through the ball in a plaoe or two. Worms 
are timid creatures, and the slightest disturbance will 
startle them and cause them to oome out. Soft-wooded 
plants, such as Pelargoniums or Fuohsias may be watered 
with a eolation of lime. This generally dislodges the 
worms, and brings thema to the surface, where they oan 
be easily captured. Worms in a flower-pot are something 
like the proverbial bull in a china shop—very much out of 
place. Give the last stopping to the shoots of Salvias, 
Eupatoriums. and other plants of similar habit, which are 
planted out with the view of potting up by-and-bye. 
Arum Lilies that were kept in pots are now growing freely, 
and Bhould be shaken out and repotted. Remove the 
small offsets from the sides of the plants, and plant in 
boxes for increasing stock, should more stook be required. 
Some of the stroogest may be placed in 0-inch pots to 
grow on. Though there is no uBe in starting more plants 
than there is spaoe to grow, better have a few plants and 
do them well than overstock the plaoe and run the risk of 
of spoiling the lot. Arums throw off side shoots very 
freely. If there happens to be an ornamental pond any¬ 
where suitable for aquatics, surplus plants of Arum Lilies 
may be planted in the water round the margin. If the 
water is deep enough to prevent the plants getting frozen 
they will be quite safe in winter. I have seen very hand¬ 
some masses round the margins of ornamental water that 
were charmingly effective when in bloom in summer, and 
the flowers were valuable for cutting, as they appear at a 
season when Arum blooms generally are not to be had. i 
Tree-Carnai ions for winter flowering (if not already shifted) 
should be placed in their blooming pots, using good, 
sound loam, mixed with a little two-year-old oow-manure 
and some sharp sand Have the plants securely staked, 
and keep on coal-ash bed in an open situation. When the 
early-flowering Tuberous Begonias are past their best, ( 
place them outside to ripen, as young plants will be 
ooming on now. Rocbea faloata is an old-fashioned suc¬ 
culent, usually bloomiDg at this season. It is not difficult 
to grow, and, like the Kalosanthes, large specimens can 
be made up for home deocration by placing three to five 
plants in a good-sized pot. Cuttings of both this and the 
Kalosanthes will root any time now, when young shoots can 
be had. They will strike very well in gritty compost in a 
dry house shaded from bright sunshine. 

Stove. 

Eucharis I/lies may be placed in a cool-house to ripen 
and rest preparatory for blooming in winter. But the 
bulbs must not be dried off, as the plant is a true ever¬ 
green. It is quite possible to have this beautiful bulb ia 
bloom pretty well all the year (when grown in quantity) by 
foliowieg a regular system of growing and resting. But 
on no account should they be starved into loss of health, 
as when that happens it will take a long time to restore 
them to vigour again. Oesneras will do better in a close 
pit, lightly shaded, and where a little fire-heat or some 
warmth from fermenting materials is present Regular 
fires will soon be necessary in the stove now. At present 
I am lighting fires on coid nights, and letting them out in 
the morning, or rather after being made up at night 
nothing more is put on till fires are relighted the next 
afternoon. Cuttings of anything of whioh more stook is 
required will grow now. L?ggy Crotons and other plants 
should be cut down, and the best of the cuttings atruok In 
bottom-heat. Give liquid-manure to AllamandaB, Vincas, 
and other plants in bloom or in the bud state. Seedling 
Streptocarpus should bo potted on when large enough, 
using peat, leaf-mould and sand. An Intermediate-house 
suite tneee plants very well. They will do without fire- 
heat in the summer, but must be kept close and shaded 
from very hot sun. Ventilation maybe given rather more 
freely now for afew weeks to ripen growth and fit the plants 
for passing through the winter without an undue amount 
of heat from the fire. It will soon be neoeseary to over¬ 
haul the heating apparatus should any Improvement be 
required. 

Bulbs for Forcing. 

The order for the usual consignment of forcing bulbs 
should be sent in at once ; in fact, all orders for early- 
flowering bulbs, such as Freesias and Roman Hyacinths, 
ought now to be in hand ready for potting. Freesias, if 
carefully managed and ripened, may be foroed year after 
year, but Roman Hyacinths are of no use for foroing after 
the first season. White Lilies intended for foroing should 
be potted at once and pluoged outside in Coooa-nut-fibre, 
moving into a cool-house in October to bring them on 
gradually till after the shortest day. Plants which are 
quite hardy in the border may suocumb to the drying 
influence of frost in a pot, so before frost comes all Lilies 
in pots should be placed in a house where the frost is 
kept out. 

Ferns under glass. 

Voung seedlings may be pricked off or potted on Into 
larger pots, if they require iu When shaded. Ferns do 
not require much ventilation, exoept for the purpose of 
hardening the fronds. This hardening is very neaessary 
where the Ferns are grown for cutting. When Maiden¬ 
hairs are grown on shelves or stages near the glass, the 
stems gets bard and firm, and are lasting in a out state. 
Lastrea patens is a very pretty Fern when well growing. 
Doryopteris palmate possesses a distinct character, but 
neither of these are quite as easy to have in good condition 
as the Mriden-hairs and Pterisee. If overwatered or 
permitted to get dry they become unhealthy, and it is 
difficult to get them right again. Ferns, like other things, 
require less water when the days are shortening, and a 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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dryer atmosphere fits them, especially the delioate kinds, 
for the winter. If Ferns are intended to be grown through 
the winter in a cool-house there must be no late potting, 
and the treatment as regards ventilation and atmospheric 
moisture must be suoh as will have a hardening, ripening 
effect upon the growth. Less shade will be required now. 
A little fire will be beneficial to the stove kinds, though I 
have not begun flies yet. 

Chrysanthemums. 

It may be necessary to open tbese plants out a little 
more, as since the ohange in the weather they have grown 
very fast. Tying must not be neglected, as rough winds 
may be expeoted. The position oan soarcely be too open 
in the air and sunshine, but a little shelter from the wind 
is very desirable, as the plants are so easily broken by its 
foroe. The war with earwigs must be vigorously followed 
up. Thousands have been destroyed, but they are still 
numerous, though less troublesome sinoe the refreshing 
rains set in. Watering must be done with Judgment now. 

Window Gardening. 

The white form of Campanula isophylla is very pretty in 
windows, in baskets or brackets in the room. Drooping 
growth is very charming. I know one lady who seems 
specially attracted by drooping plants, suoh as the Cam¬ 
panulas, Sedums, and drooping Ferns. Very pretty 
margins are made of them, with perhaps one well-grown 
plant of distinct type in the centre of an ornamental 
stand. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Those having good varieties of Delphiniums of the 
perennial kinds might gather and sow the seeds as soon 
as ripe. Many other hardy kinds might be sown now 
instead of leaving till spring—anything, in fact, that one 
wishes to inorease- The soil now. after the recent rains, 
is in splendid condition for sowing and planting, and the 
seeds were never fuller of germinating power than they 
are this season. Do not forget to sow a few hardy annuals 
to bloom early in spring, but only the hardiest kinds 
should be sown. Self-sown plants should be left, merely 
thinning them out where they stand. Weakly turf will be 
benefited by a dressing of nitrate of soda or some other 
artificial. White Clover seed may be sown now on weak 
places. Weeds are very conspicuous in many lawns, and 
those who took the opportunity during the drought to 
dig them out will soon have the plaoes occupied by the 
rapidly growing Grass. To keep a lawn in first-class con¬ 
dition requires labour even in a dry time when the Grass 
does not grow, as the Daisies, Plantains, and other weeds 
ripen their seeds dry quickly, and if permitted to fall 
about endless labour is prepared for the future. This is 
the way lawns get weedy. All hedges yet untrimrned 
should have immediate attention. Box-edgings, also 
round flower-beds and elsewhere should be cut; they soon 
get rough and untidy if neglected. Weeds are growing 
fast now, and both hand-weeding and the use of the hoe 
will be neoessary to clear the ground promptly. Single 
Hollyhocks are very bright and showy and have stood the 
drought better than other varieties. Seed of both single 
and double kinds may be sown now. Sow Intermediate 
Stocks for spring blooming. 

Fratt Garden. 

Remove laterals from Peaoh-trees under glass. Vigor- 
ous trees will sometimes go on growing after the crop has 
been gathered, and this activity is no benefit as it retards 
ripening. In a season like the present the wood of the 
first and second houses should ripen up without fire-heat; 
but in the case of trees exceptionally vigorous a little fire- 
heat will help them through ; possibly these very vigorous 
trees will be better ohecked a bit at the root, and this 
partial root-lifting and pruning may be done now in the 
oase of foroed trees where the crop has been gathered. 
Outside Peaahes have ripened this year in advance of the 
usual time. Alexander has been gathered in June, nearly 
a month in advanoe of the usual time, and Waterloo 
following, olosely suooeeded by Hale’s Early, a better 
cropper than either of those first-mentioned. Apples and 
Pears are not the full.orop everywhere that was anticipated. 
I believe three parts or more of the fruit failures are due 
to want of care in the management than to stress of 
weather in spring. For instanoe, during the late drought 
in many gardens the fruit has fallen much, and those left 
are inferior in size. This matter may be said to be 
entirely in the hands of the cultivator. If, when a tree is 
visibly suffering, he does not apply the means ready to 
his hand, failure must be expeoted. Fruit-trees in a state 
of nature do not bear good fruit. They must be cultivated, 
and simply planting a tree and leaving it to take its ohanoe 
is not cultivating it. Get the Strawberries planted as soon 
as possible, and the plants intended for foroing into the 
fruiting-pote. These are sometimes layered in the fruiting- 
pots. 1 have generally had them do well in this way, and 
it certainly saves labour. Do not set the Strawberries in 
pots too dose, nor yet permit runners to form on them. 
Prune old woed from Raspberries, and thin out young 
leaves. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Gather Tomatoes as they ripen, or a day or two before 
they are quite ripe if the plants are bearing heavily. It 
will not do any barm to shorten back some of the leaves 
to the last pair of leaflets to let in the air and sunshine. 
Dig up Potatoes as soon as the skins are set. Dry them 
and plaoe in small clumps. Cover with straw and a little 
soil, just to keep out the air. Potatoes whioh have com¬ 
pleted their growth, if left in the ground, will grow out, 
and their condition be injured. Second growth should 
always be avoided if possible, especially of second early 
kinds. Late Potatoes whioh are quite green must, of 
coarse, take their ohanoe. To mention a few Potatoes 
whioh are very good this year, I may name Snowdrop, 
Windsor Castle, White Puritan, Reading Russet, Abun¬ 
dance, Reading Giant, Windsor Castle, Satisfaction, and 
Tborburn. The other day at a local show I saw two very 
fine dishes of Potatoes—one red kidney named Princess 
May and the other white kidney labelled Duke of York. 
They were exoellent samples, but they were thought by 
an expert to be merely selections from old kinds, and not 
veritable seedlings, or even distinct sorts. No doubt the 
temptation is great to utilise such names. 8ow Cauli¬ 
flowers for standing the winter between the 15th and 25th 
of this month, according to earliness or lateness of 
district. There is a pretty general demand for Red 
Cabbages for pickling, and the seeds for next year’s supply 


should be sown now. Earth up Celery at least a month 
before it ia required for use. I have already in a previous 
issue referred to the blanohing of Celery by the use of 
paper, tied round the leaves when drawn together. This 
does very well for summer use, but will not be suitable for 
the winter crop ; or, at least, earth must be used later on 
to protect the plant from frost. Plant out Lettuces and 
Endive, and make a further sowing. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden- 

Begonias of the tuberous seotion are doing well in the 
open air since the rain came, growing rapidly and flower¬ 
ing profusely. Even seedlings of the current season are 
rapidly coming into bloom, and will soon make a brilliant 
display. It is surprising bow fast these young seedlings 
grow as soon as they get a little hold of the ground, and 
especially if this is rioh and mellow and they get plenty of 
water; Indeed, when planted out it Is not easy to make 
the soil either too rich or too moist by fair means. I like 
these seedlings, or else plants obtained from quite small 
tubers raised the year before, better than older plants for 
bedding, and especially for small beds, as they begin pro¬ 
ducing very fine flowers when only a few inohes high, 
while old tubers run up to a considerable height before 
they bloom. I do not consider these very suitable subjects, 
at least in the open air, for very smoky neighbourhoods, 
though I have seen really fine flowers grown under glass 
not very far from the centre of London, for without a 
certain amount of pure air and free light they appear to 
lack sufficient strength to retain their flowers until fully 
expanded, and drop them while still opening, if not before. 
But in any of the outer suburbs, or in small towns, they 
thrive better planted out in good soil than under glam, 
and are, in fact, the best and most showy of all bedding- 

{ >lants, in a wet season more particularly. Persevere in 
ayering Carnations, of which do one can have too many 
of really good kinds, and utiliee any short or badly placed 
shoots as cuttings. Ths “grass” of many of my plants 
has grown to a great leDgth, and in some cases is showing 
for a second orop of flowers. Zonal and othsr Pelargoniums 
have done well this season so far, both indoors and out, 
though the pipe are much larger now than during the 
intensely hot and dry weather, a9 they expand more elowly. 
The propagation of theee useful plants may be begun at 
any time now, and the easiest and best way to inorease 
one’s stock is to insert the cuttings in the open ground, 
choosing a bed of light sandy soil in a sheltered and sunny 
spot. Make the cuttings In the usual way, and iosert them 
firmly at 4 inohes apart; keep the bed free from weeds, 
and water it only when the soil becomes really dry just 
below the surfaoc, and over 90 per cent, of the cuttings 
will root and make good plants by the end of September, 
when they should be lifted, potted, and housed. The Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums are oapltal town plants, and among 
the best of subjects for a house that does not receive 
very regular attention, as they do not mind going short of 
water for a day now and then. They also do well as 
bedding plants in poor sandy soil and a fine season. 
Tomatoes in full bearing mast have plenty of nutriment, 
liquid and to'id, now. B C. R. 

THB OOMING WSINK’S WORK. 

BztracU from * garde* diary from Avgust 12 th 
to August 19<fc. 

Sowed Euly London Snowball and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers. The last sown now forme a good suooeesion 
to the early Cauliflower. Earthed up winter Greens; the 
ridge of earth supports and strengthens tbs stems. 
Earthed up early Celery, and drew a little soil up to ths 
Leeks with a hoe. Made a last sowing of Winter Splnaoh 
and Giant Rooca Onions; also sowed Brown Cos Lettuces. 
Shall sow again first week in next month for leaving in 
the seed-beds all winter. Thinned the foliage of Tomatoes 
outside, and stopped all leading shoots. Fruit set after 
this will be of no use. In ihe early Tomato-boose the 
young shoota which have broken out of main stems have 
been left to produoe a seoond orop, whioh have set freely, 
and with a little fire by-and-bye, will produoe a good crop 
through the autumn. Removed laterals from Peaches 
and Vines under glass. The trees in the large Peach- 
house reoeive water enough to keep the roots moist, aad 
the engine is used freely on fine afternoons. This keeps tbs 
foliage nice and fresh till the last, and has an important 
influence upon the next year’s orop, as the longer ths 
aotien of the foliage continues the better, or, in other 
words, let the leaves ripen gradually, and not be cast off 
by the work of red.spider, or by want of water at the 
roots. The ventilation of vineries where the Grapes are 
colouring must be constant. In my case the house is 
never altogether closed. In oold, damp weather a little 
hot water is turned into the pipes, Just sufficient to cause 
circulation and give off a gentle heat. This can easily be 
regulated by the valvee more or lees being turned on 
according to the external atmoephere. There are days 
and nights when the heat may be turned off altogether, 
as all that is required is a buoyant, rather warm &smos- 
pherie oonditlon. There is no doubt, I think, that Toma¬ 
toes are best ripened on the plants, bat in the oase of a 
heavy crop, it may be sometime# advisable together them 
just before they are fully coloured ; it eases the plants and 
causes the later fruits to Bet and swell better. At My 
rate, msny practise this rightly or wrongly. I have tried 
a good many varieties of Tomatoes—have, in fact, several 
under culture now but cannot find anything I like better 
.han Ham Green Favourite. Then, again, with regard to 
Cuoumbers and fruit culture generally, I do not want a 
large number of varieties. I do not grow many kinds, but 
I want the best and most prolific, and to arrive at 
suitable and trustworthy conclusions require a long 
experience, and then perhaps after all one may be living 
in a fool’s paradise, unless one’s eyes are wide open, and 
new things are given a trial. 1 am Just now oonrinoed 
there is no better all-round Cucumber than LockiesT Per¬ 
fection. It is a most abundant bearer, and there are very 
few “chumpe.” I should explain this is a term riven by 
market growers to the deformed imperfect fruit, and 
whioh has to bi oleared off at a very low prioe. 
Looked over Cucumbers under glass to stop and 
thin. As the season wanes the growth will sure to 
thicken, if the plants are vigorous and well nourished, 
and in thinning I always endeavour to remove the 
old wood and leave in the young as far as possible. 
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Top-dressing of rich compost are still valuable, though 
the roots are less active on the surface than they 
were a couple of months ago. Woodllce have always been 
till this year a source of trouble, but by oare in the 
selection of soil and manure, and thoroughly oleansing the , 
house when the orop is obanged, I have no trouble with 
woodlioe this season, and hope the same care will in future 
keep us entirely from this troublesome pest. One of our 
greatest troubles as regards inseots have been the earwigs 
on the Chrysanthemums. Black and green-fly we can 
deal with effectively, but the earwigs in some seasons are 
a terrible worry. I have plaoed traps everywhere, and 
this has resulted in some benefit, but the greatest benefit 
has been obtained from looking over the plants at night 
when the insect) are feeding and picking them off the 
plants, giving them a pinch, and casting them down. 


FERNS. 

ARRANGEMENT OF FERNS. 

Ferns not only must be grown well, but also 
arranged artistically, as shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. Owing to the variety 
that exists amongst them, they afford a vast 
field for effective grouping. Although most 
Ferns are individually graceful in growth, yet 
the aspect of a fernery is greatly beautified 
when the plants are arranged with taste. 
Amongst the many different ways of arranging 
Ferns so as to produce a satisfactory result, and 
at the same time show each plant off to the best 
advantage, there are two which may be specially 
mentbnel. The first relates to ferneries in 


growth, such as Blechnums, Lomarias, &c , but 
all should be so arranged as to make a pleasing 
group. It may also be stated in favour of this 
i lost mode of growing Ferns that it is the more 
useful, as it allows the same plants to be used in 
different ways for decoration in rooms, and for 
mixing with flowering plants in the conserva 
tory, &c. In all cases avoid symmetry in 
grouping Ferns. They certainly do not gain 
anything by being set in a formal manner, and 
overcrowding is also another evil. If placed too 
close together individuality is lost, and where- 
ever there is convenience they should stand 
either on a solid bed of earth or on a layer of 
ashes, kept constantly moist. Very few insects 
will make their appearance then, and this way 
of placing them will be found much superior to 
that of setting them on wooden staging, where 
the air between the plants is constantly in 
motion, and insufficiently moist. A. R. 


MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. 

No matter how many substitutes for Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns are introduced, the old Adiautum 
cuneatum still retains the lead, and is ever 
increasing in popularity. Bat, unfortunately, 
many amateurs fail to grow it well, and cer¬ 
tainly as a room plant it is but Bhort-lived, if 
compared by the endurance of Ribbon Ferns. 



Indoor fernery artistically arranged. 


which all specimens, large or small, are planted 
out without reference to regularity or symmetry 
—allowing them, in fact, to grow comparatively 
wild, so as to imitate as much as possible 
natural growth. Under such conditions, plants 
with broad and bold foliage intermix with 
others of a different character, and form masses 
of vegetation, remarkable for picturesque 
beauty. A fernery of this kind is not, however, 
within the reach of everyone. Many cannot 
afford space for grouping of this kind, and, on 
the contrary, they have to content themselves 
with a few specimens in pots, and with 
arranging them at intervals, so as to 
form various combinations. In all arrange¬ 
ments of this kind striking contrasts 
should be always kept in view, which can 
be readily effected by selecting species of quite 
different habits, and grouping them not only 
according to size and form, but also colour. Even 
a few plants judiciously put together in a com¬ 
paratively small space may be made to look well, 
provided ihe best mode of grouping is adopted, 
spreading species being so disposed as not to 
interfere with the growth of such as are more 
upright. For example, broad-foliaged kinds, 
such as most of the Polypods, Davallias, &c , 
should not be brought into too close contact 
with kinds having more finely-divided fronds, 
such as L»streas, Pteris, or Davallias, of the 
finely-cut section, nor wiijh plants of jUpright 
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I lately saw a beautiful lot of specimen and 
also smaller plants, grown by an amateur, that 
would have done credit to any exhibition tent, 
yet the owner did not pretend to have any 
special knowledge of their culture. The follow¬ 
ing appeared to be as nearly as I could gather 
the routine of culture pursued : Repotting was 
done as soon as the plants were seen to be 
pushing up young fronds vigorously from the 
base, and, contrary to what market growers aim 
at, which is as large a plant as they can get in 
the smallest pot, the owner gives liberal shifts, 
and grows his plants on from small 3 inch pots 
right up to the largest pots he can get. The 
soil employed is turfy loam, broken up fine, a 
little peat and leaf mould, and sharp sand. 
This is rammed into the pots quite firmly, and 
the plants only receive a moderate supply of 
water until the roots have taken full possession 
of the new soil, when during the hottest months 
I of the year they receive copious supplies of 
rain-water, and the growth is pushed on rapidly 
by means of weak liquid-manure, of which the 
m&ia elements are soot and cow - manure. 
Under this treatment they push up a pet feet 
forest of tall fronds, which spread out in all 
directions, and eoon become of a deep-green 
colour, and as the days get shorter, less liquid 
must be given, and the .plants inured to plenty 
of air. They will last for months in good 
I condition. J* Groom* Gosport. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA AUREA. 

C. aurea is said to come from the State of 
Antioquia, in Colombia, and as various other 
plants from the same district appear to enjoy a 
medium temperature, then this Orchid, I think, 
should be subjected to the same treatment. 
After the flowers have faded, therefore, and as 
soon as the growths are fully made up, the plant 
should be removed to cooler quarters. I would 
not pat it into such a low temperature as that 
of the ordinary Odontoglossum-house, but rather 
into a house a few degrees warmer—such a one 
in which the O. grande is rested in would suit 
it admirably, and in which the atmosphere 
is dry, the object being to prevent plants 
starting into fresh growth before the spring. 
At that season the plants should be re¬ 
moved to the growing-house, and after being 
re-surfaced with good peat-fibre and a little 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, they may be watered 
moderately, and the air kept moist, so that the 
growths then will soon begin to make a move. 
Here they should be encouraged to grow 
vigorously, and this growth should be sur¬ 
mounted by a flower-sheath. Too many people 
there are who neglect their plants, and do not 
remove them to a drier atmosphere soon enough, 
and the consequence is that the young eyes 
begin to push up in the autumn. Now these 
growths made in the winter can never “ come 
away ” with the requisite strength to produce a 
flower-sheath, and if this time of starling the 
growths is once adopted it is a very difficult 
thing to get them right again, and the conse¬ 
quence is one never gets any flowers. One may, 
however, err rather in removing them too soon, 
but do not let the growths 9tart, at any rate, 
before the turn of the New Year, and if they 
can be retarded for a month or two later so much 
the better. In the case of plants that have been 
neglected and allowed to start into fresh growth 
in the autumn, they should be kept warm and 
encouraged to grow vigorously and quickly, so 
that tha bulb may be finished before spring, so 
that after a short rest the plant may be set to 
work again to make another in the Bummer 
months, which may flower. At any rate, the 
plant after the next autumn could be rested 
comfortably through the following winter. 
I look upon the enforcing, as it were, of a right 
season of growth as being the great secret in 
obtaining flowers, and this variety, C. aurea, I 
consider to be freer blooming than the typical 
C. Dowiana. Matt. Bramble. 


LJELIA PUMILA. 

This plant is said to be a native of Mont Santa 
Gatherina, where it is said to grow upon the 
stems and branches of trees on the mountain 
sides, up to 2,500 feet elevation. In this posi¬ 
tion the plant gets an abundance of air and a 
fair amount of warmth. I have always found 
it to grow well in the Cattleya-house, and I like 
to use for it best some small earthenware pans 
or pots—which should be hung up near the 
roof glass—potting in Borne little peat-fibre 
and Sphagnum Moss, not using too much, 
as it does not like a great amount of soil 
about its roots. Some thirty years ago it 
was thought difficult to manage, too much 
material being used about its roots. At that 
time, too, a greater amount of heat was main¬ 
tained in the Cattleya-house than is found to 
be necetsaiy now, and far less air was given. 
During the summer season this plant should be 
kept fairly moist about its roots, and a liberal 
quantity of moisture should be maintained in 
the air, aDd during the winter just sufficient 
water should be uied to keep it moist. I have 
found this to suit its requirements far better 
than keeping it dry, and in the winter seaeon it 
should be kept at the cool end of the Cattleya- 
house. I say the cool end of the house, because 
in some houses a great deal of difference exists in 
the warmth of the part nearest to the boiler 
and the part farthest removed from it. 

* VC T> 


Drawings for “ Gardening.”— Readers wilt 
kindly remember that toe are glad, to get 8i>ecimer,.s of 
beautiful or rare jUncers and good fruit m and vegetal Us 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Gardening Illustrate d 
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THU KITOHBN QARDHN. 

THE TRUE AUVERGNE PEA. 

This is a French Pea, and ia a good second- 
tarly variety. It crops freely, and ia especially 
good in dry weather. Thus it ia of value in 
such a year aa the present, when Peas have suf¬ 
fered severely from the dry character of the 
season. The pods, aa Bhown4>y the illustration, 
are of curved form, and well filled with Peas. 
It is quite distinct from the Auvergne Pea of 
many English lists. 


SOWING CAULIFLOWERS IN AUTUMN. 
Most cultivators are aware that Cauliflowers 
can be so wa in spring and got in quite as early 
as that which has been sown in autumn. Spring 
sowing may answer very well where pita and 
frame accommodation are unlimited. But this 
is not the case in many gardens. I well 
remember seeing at The Deepdene, near Dorking, 
when Mr. Burnett had charge of these gardens, 
early in May a fine lot of spring-sown Cauli¬ 
flower. This was grown in some sunk wooden 
frames. The plants were put in much the same 
way as when planted out in the open ground. 
At that date they were well advanced, and no 
doubt would be ready to cut as early as my 
autumn-sown. After trying to obtain Cauli¬ 
flowers as early as possible in several different 
gardens and localities, growing them in divers 
ways, I have come to the conclusion that no 
way is so reliable as growing them in hand* 
lights for the first supply. During the last 
four years I have made a point of growing these 
in three different ways, namely, in hand-lights, 
potting up a batch of plants and growing on a 
third lot in boxes. These two last lots are grown 
in cold frames during the winter. Every year I 
have cut those from the hand-lights from ten 
days to a fortnight earlier than from those grown 
in pots, although these latter were well attended 
to, planted out of 3-inch pots, one plant in each, 
and well sheltered with Fir branches for a time 
after. Both batches—namely, those grown in 
hand-lights and those from pots—were grown 
side by side on a south border. For the last 
three years I have cut the first Cauliflowers 
from the hand lights the first few days in June. 
One season I was not without Broccoli or Cauli¬ 
flowers the whole year round, and this without 
growing them either in pots or frames, duly 
protectiDg the Broccoli in winter by placing 
them in frames I have tried sowing early in 
January on a hot bed, afterwards pricking out 
the plants into cold pits or boxes, and then re¬ 
moving to the open border. I now rely on 
autumn-sown plants to keep up the supply till I 
can get those in from seed sown in cold pits or 
under hand lights in March. I plant a part of 
those that I winter in boxes in the open garden 
and a portion on a north border. By so doing a 
succession is kept up with but little trouble. 
Some cultivators recommend a certain time for 
sowing. This should be done according to 
locality and situation. From the second week 
in August to the end of the first week in 
September is a good time. I rely on such kinds 
as Fx«ra Early Forcing, Walcheren, Early 
London, and Autumn Giant. I. 


KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

The present is a very busy season in kitchen 
gardens, for what may be termed the second seed¬ 
time is now upon us, and every day is of the 
utmost value—in fact, a day now, in the matter 
of growth, is equal to three later on in the season, 
and owing to the peculiar nature of the summer, 
the first sown crops of many kinds of vegetables 
are of little value, and secondary, or late sowing 
or planting, is all the more important to fill the 
gap. The following crops need early attention, 
viz — 


Cauliflowers, for the latest crop, should be 
put out at once ; they succeed best on firm soil; 
the Early London and Autumn Giant, if planted 
at the same time, make a good succession to each 
other. 

Cabbage —The main crop for spring should 
now be sown, so as to get good plants for putting 
out at the end of September. 

Celery requires frequent attention in the 
eariy stages of its growth, clearing away all 
stickers and useless growths from the base, and 
pushing on the growth of the main stem with 
lie^i ent applications of liquid-manure. 
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Herbs should be cut and dried, so as to give 
the plants time to make a good lot of fresh 
growth before winter. 

Lettuce and Endive.— Planting out for 
winter use and sowing for spring crops now 
needs frequent attention, as the supply for 
several months hinges on the use made of the 
next few weeks. 

Leeks should be got out without delay, as 
the crop of spring-sown Onions is sure to be 
light, and good Leeks will be in demand in 
spring. Trenches prepared as for Celery answer 
well for Leeks. 

Onions. —This crop sown in autumn is in 
many places much less liable to the attacks of 
the Onion-fly than are those sown in spring. The 
Giant Rocca and the Tripoli varieties are espe¬ 
cially suited for present sowing. 

Parsley. —If not already sown no time should 
be lost if plants strong enough to supply any 
q uantity for winter are to be grown. A position 
where it can be sheltered in very severe weather 
should be selected. 

Potatoes. —The lifting and storing of all those 
that are ripe enough, as many kinds show a 



decided inclination to grow out, in which case 
the first crop ia spoiled and the second does not 
have time to matnre. The best course to take 
directly supertubering commences is to lift the 
crop at once and then crop the land with some¬ 
thing else. 

Spinach. —This is one of the quickest of all 
green crops to attain a useful size, and the 
round summer sort sown now rather thickly 
will yield a good supply until severe weather 
sets in, and for the supply in winter and spring 
the prickly-seeded variety should bo sown thinly 
and allowed to attain a good size before any 
foliage is picked off. 

Turnips will be especially useful in the coming 
winter; but if they are to attain a good, nseftu 
size the seed should be got in at once. The 
hardy White Stone is the best. 

Tomatoes require frequent pruning. Cut 
away all lateral growth, and ooncentrate the 
energy of the plant on perfecting the early-set 
fruit; late blooms only rob the fruits that have 
any chance of ripening. 

J. Groom, Gosport . 


4278.—Sorrel and French Beans for winter. 
—French Beans may be preserved in an earthenware pan, 
mixed with salt, kept in a cool cellar. I should think 
Sorrel might be kept on the silo principle— i.e , cut when 
dry, plaoed in a large pan, with a heavy weight upon it to 
feroe out all the air, to prevent fermentation.— E. H. 


Geum mlnlatum.— One of the best of 
hardy perennials is this Geum, which produces 
a wealth of flowers from quite early in the 
summer until out off by frosts. It reminds one 
of G. coccineum, and is a plant of great vigour, 
with bold leafage, and bears large flowers of an 
orange-scarlet colour. A clump of it is very 
effective, and one great charm is its long con¬ 
tinuance in bloom. It is easily propagated, 
and is in all respects a good garden plant.—V. C. 

Tropeeolum Vesuvius.— This variety of 
Trojpceolum or Nasturtium is worth a good note. 
It is conspicuous for neatness of habit, the 
growth very compact, dense, and the flowers 
produced juBt above the wealth of dark-green 
leaves, which produce a fine contrast to the in¬ 
tense scarlet flowers. A mass of it is most bril¬ 
liant, a perfect surface of rich colour. Such a 
variety is of value for effect in beds, and is a 
distinct improvement upon the usual type of 
Tropseolum, which produces plenty of leaves but 
not sufficient flowers, and these are hidden 
beneath the foliage.—0. T. 

Perennial Sunflowers.— Amongst the 
finest of late summer and autumn flowers are the 
Helianthuses of perennial kinds. One of the 
most important is H. laetifloras, which has 
flowers of a rich-yellow colour, large, produced 
freely, the disc also purple. It is late in bloom, 
and valuable on that aocount. The varieties of 
the common H. mnltiflorns are well known, and 
a fine variety is multiflorus, which has large, 
boldly-shaped blooms, the growth of the plant 
very robust. A good mass of it is effective at 
this season of the year, but in growing the 
perennial Sunflowers it is necessary not to 
plant them too freely, as a surfeit of yellow is 
produced. This is objectionable. Free, grace¬ 
ful, and charming varieties are thoee of the 
type of H. orgyalis, which are useful to plant 
amongst shrubs, over which they throw their 
stems, bearing a free display of yellow flowers. 
This kind will grow almost anywhere, in the 
poorest soils and positions, even in the shade. 
The stems rise over 5 feet in height, and the 
plants grow in ordinary soils, becoming almost 
weeds in time. H. rigidns, better known per¬ 
haps as Harpalium rigidum, is a splendid peren¬ 
nial, free, showy, and growing about 3 feet in 
height. Like all of this class, it makes a very 
quick growth, and requires ample space to 
spread.—V. C. 

4282. — Destroying wire worms. — 
Newly broken up pasture is usually full of wire- 
worm, but for, say the first two years, a dress¬ 
ing of salt at the rate of 6 cwt. or 8 cwt. to the 
acre will be beneficial The dressings should 
be applied in cloudy and showery weather, and 
on fine days well stir the surface of the soil. 
There is nothing like high cultivation for wire- 
worms, and constant hoeing also is a good re¬ 
medy. When plants are affected and it is 
impossible to give dressings of gas-lime or soot, 
Potato slicings or Carrots inserted in the 
ground will prove good traps. A very oommon 
plan is to put down—first, a crop of Potatoes, 
the thorough stirring np of the soil neoessary 
for them and the crop itself proving good traps. 
—C. T. 

Ohrysanthemum-buds. — In the first 
place, 1 should say “ W. Simpson ” cannot have 
his plants correctly named. I never heard of a 
bloom of Cherub reaching the dimensions of an 
ordinary saucer. However, the month of July 
is too early to “take” buds of any varieties of 
Chrysanthemums belonging to the incurved 
section, and but few exceptions among the 
Japanese. If buds formed in July like those 
received they should be nipped out and wait for 
the next, which would form about the middle of 
August. Any buds that form after these lines 
are in print should be retained. Blooms from 
buds formed earlier are rough.—E. M. 

4294 — A tenant’s fixture greenhouse. 
—Your idea of putting down a row of bricks to 
prevent damp is good, and I believe quite legal 
for tenant’s fixture ; but if the house is to Btand 
in an exposed position, I do not think your plan 
is substantial enough. A similar structure has 
just been erected under my superintendence, and 
in the place of bricks I have used old railway 
baulks for the wood-work to rest upon, and to 
which the latter is fixed by screws.—-J. C. C. 

New Zealand Flax. — Ibis handsome plant 
flowered and ripened its seed three years ago outside here. 
It stands the severe winters ha the grounds at Behnoot, 
Mumyfleld, Midlothian.—J. Jeff&kt. 
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FRUIT. 


AUGUST PEARS. 


Amongst the most useful of the August varieties 
of Pear is 

Citron des Carmes, of which an illustration 
is given. It is a well-known variety, ripe at 
the end of July and August, and a most delicious 
Pear. The fruit is very small, obovate in form, 
and with a smooth green skin, that assumes 
towards the ripening stage a yellowish tinge, 
while they are borne together in small clusters. 
The flavour is very sweet and agreeable, the 
flesh yellowish-white and juicy. This makes a 
handsome standard, and may also be grown as a 
pyramid. 

Doyenne d’Ete is another fine early variety 
sometimes called Summer Doyenne. The fruit, 
when eaten in the proper stage, is of delicious 
quality, but unless picked before fully ripe is 
very second rate. Like those of Citron des 
Carmes, the fruits are unfortunately of small 
Bize, the form roundish and neat, and the colour 
a fine yellow-green, which becomes of a clear 
yellow as the fruit attains maturity. It makes 
a good pyramid or standard, and bears well. 

Jargonelle. —This is a popular early variety, 
the fruits of large size, with the skin of a 
yellowish hue, enlivened with a flush of reddish- 
brown on the sunny side. The flesh is sweet, 
meltiog, and juicy, and the flavour pleasant, 
with a faint trace of Musk. This tree does well 
as a standard, and it is a free grower, the 
branches being long and straggling. It will not 
succeed as a pyramid, but does well against a 
wall, and in a warm, sheltered position the fruits 
attain a large size. It requires root-pruning 
occasionally to check its vigorous growth. Where 
there is not space for Citron des Carmes and 
Doyenne d’Etd this tree should certainly be 
cultivated, as it possesses splendid qualities, 
and a ripe, juioy Pear in August is a delicacy. 

Souvenir du Congres. —This handsome Pear 
ripens at the end of August, and though not so 
popular as Williams’ Bon Chretien, which it 
resembles, is a desirable variety. 

Williams’ Bon Chretien. —This is, perhaps 
the best known of all varieties, and is largely 
grown in the orchards about London. It comee 
in late in August, and has a short season, though 
we find so-called “ Williams’ ” on the barrows 
long after the fruits of the real variety are over 
A good many varieties go under the name of 
this famous Pear. The tree makes a good 
standard, pyramid, or espalier. The flavour is 
rich, melting, sweet, but rather objectionably 
musty. E. 


4292.— Black Currant bushes.— If the 
trees had been well-syringed with Tobacco-water 
and soft-soap, prepared in the following manner, 
the green-fly would not have prevented the 
fruit swelling : Take 2 lb. Tobacco-paper, 
soak it thoroughly in hot water, and dissolve 
3 lb. soft-soap, add sufficient warm water to 
make 40 gallons, and well wash the trees with 
it in the evening at a temperature of 80 degs. 
Early next morning thoroughly drench the trees 
with clean water. After this but little trouble 
will be experienced with aphides of any kind. 
Directly the leaves are off is the time to prune 
the trees. As Black Currants bear the best on 
young wood, this should be encouraged. Cut 
away any old branches that are crowding 
younger ones. Do not cut off the points of 
young shoots, but leave them their full length. 
If the trees do not make growth freely, fork 
some well-rotted manure inaDout the roots after 
pruning.—S. P. 

- Prune Black Currants when the leaves 

fall. Leave as much young wood in as possible, 
and take a few of the old branches out oc¬ 
casionally to encourage young shoots to break 
out Black Currants bear chiefly on the young 
wood, and very little shortening should be done. 
They require manure, and should be mulched 
in a season like the present.—E H. 

4271.— Manure for Vines.—I have no 
personal experience of graves as a manure for 
Vines, but I have known them recommended 
for Chrysanthemums, and if they are good for 
these plants they could be no other than bene¬ 
ficial to Vines. I should advise that a thin 
dressing be sprinkled on the surfaoe, afterwards 
lightly forking them in, but not in such a man¬ 
ner as to injure the roots. I should not advise 
anyone though to buy graves as manure for 
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Vines. I much prefer Thomson’s or Innes’ pro¬ 
perly-prepared manure for Vines, and from per¬ 
sonal experience I know both to be good. Two 
dressings of either in a year is quite sufficient, 
one in the autumn or spring, when the borders 
are renovated on the surface, and again after 
the bunches are thinned. Animal manures are 
most efficacious stimulants for Vines, especially 
when growing in an inside border. If the 
natural soil of the border is inclined to be sandy 
I prefer to uso manure from the cow-sheds, if 
the reverse—heavy—I like horse-manure 
Either kind should be in a half-rotted state, but 
not more decomposed than that, or the goodness 
will have left the manure. A mulching 3 inches 
thick laid on the border directly the Vines are 
thinned acts in a beneficial manner. The good¬ 
ness from the manure is washed down to the 
roots, and the surface of the border is kept cool 
and moist, thereby encouraging surface-roots to 
increase.—S. P. 

4269— An Old Apple-tree.— Probably 
your plant is worn out, or else it has established 
its roots in a very poor or cold subsoil. You 
might remove some of the soil around it, and 
replace with a good compost, or give it a few 
thorough soakings of liquid-manure during the 
winter. The best plan of all would be to cut it 
down, and plant a healthy young tree in its 
place. This would fruit the second year, giving 


cleansing the branches : Dissolve 5 lb. caustic 
soda (Greenbanks, 98 per cent.) and 5 lb. pearl- 
ash in hot water, add cold water enough to make 
50 gallons. In dissolving the soda great care 
should be exercised, as it is dangerous if any of 
it touches the skin, and it boils up after the 
manner of quicklime when the water is poured 
on. Apply the mixture to the trees with a fine- 
rosed syringe, thoroughly wetting every part 
any time after the leaves have fallen. Should 
any Moss not be killed by the first application 
give another towards the end of February ; but 
if the work is thoroughly carried out a second 
washing will not be needed.—S. P. 

4301.— Treatment of an Apple and 
Pear-tree. —Not only are the trees making too 
much growth to give a full crop of fruit, conse¬ 
quent upon the too free use of liquid-manure, 
but I suspect the roots are too deep in the soil. 
They are too far away from the warming 
influence of the sun shining upon them, and 
especially if the Grass is growing close up to the 
stem of the trees. I should at once thin out the 
shoots to admit of light, air, and wind to the 
innermost parts of the trees. Cut away all 
surplus shoots—those not required for extending 
the area of the tree or filling up gaps in the 
branches of the tree, as it takes years to finally 
shape a tree in such a manner that the adding 
of a branch or shoot the shape is not improved. 



Early Pear “Citron des Carmes.’’ 


large handsome Apples, and improving year by 
year.—P. U. 

-If the variety is a choice one it may be 

well to set about renovating the tree ; if not, 
chop it down and plant a young one in its place 
of an approved kind. If an early cooking 
variety is preferred, plant Lord Grosvenor ; if a 
late sort, none is better than Lane’s Prince 
Albert. Purchase a good tree. Do not begrudge 
a shilling or two extra ; far better to buy a good 
article at first, and with good management a 
crop of fruit can be taken off it the second season 
after planting. The best way to set about 
renovating the old tree is to remove the top spit 
of soil 4 inches deep, and if roots are found 
there replace it with some half-rotten manure, 
wood ashes, decayed vegetable refuse, and road- 
grit. The first week in October is a good time 
to do this. If the weather during the following 
January or February is dry without being frosty, 
thoroughly soak the soil with liquid-manure. 
One hundred gallons would not be too much for 
a large tree. It is useless pouring it on the soil 
close around the stem of the tree only ; the soil 
at least 15 feet away from the stem should re¬ 
ceive its share, as that is where many of the 
small roots would be found, and these really are 
the feeders, not the long, fibreless roots. It is 
useless, however, to spend time in renovating 
the roots if the branches do not also receive 
attention. Most likely they are covered with 
Moss and Lichen in such a manner that the trees 
cannot be healthy with such a coating of this 
parasite. The following is a splendid reoipe for 


The current year’s shoots might be cut to within 
| 2 inches of their base, as the season is too far 
advanced for a second growth to be made. If 
it is not practicable to replant the trees entirely, 
I should advise that the turf bo taken off for at 
least 4 feet away from the stem all around, after¬ 
wards root-pruning the trees ; this is best done 
the last week in September. Cut a trench at 
the distance named from the stem of the tree, 
and as deep as roots are found. The severing 
of these will check the luxuriant growth the 
following year and induce fertility. Until a 
full crop of fruit is borne do not give stimulative 
food in any form ; the trees have had too much 
of this.—S. P. 

- If the trees are much crowded in their growth the 

wood will not ripen, and there will not be muoh fruit. 
Thin out a few small shoots to let in the air and sun 
shine. Possibly the roots may require ohecking ; if so, 
open a trench 3 feet from stem on one side, and prune the 
roots, getting under the ball as much as possible to cut 
tap-roots. Do this work early in Ootober.—E. H. 

4304 —Treatment of Vines.— It is un¬ 
wise both to allow the rods to travel too quickly 
up the roof and to allow them to bear too heavy 
a crop of fruit during their early stage of exist¬ 
ence. What I mean by travelling too quickly 
up the roof is by allowing too great a length of 
cane to remain yearly at pruning-time. If too 
great a length is left the back eyes belonging to 
the growth of the year previous do not push 
into growth so freely as the eyes nearer to the 
point, consequent on the flow of sap rushing to 
the extreme end of the Vine. Vines properly 
managed should give full crops of Grapes yearly 
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for at least thirty yean, and without much 
apparent lack of vigour, b3yond, of course, the 
smallness of the bunches as compared with those 
produced during the first twelve years. In 
pruning V*nei the first season after planting, as, 
for instance, Vines planted in the autumn of 
1892 and pruned during the coming baok-end of 
the year, the usual plan to follow is to cut to 
within three eyes of the bottom wire connecting 
the rods with the roof of the house. A leader 
for the next year's growth is thus provided, as 
well as one pair of side growths. This method 
of pruning lays the foundation for the future 
rod. In some vineries the bottom wire is 2 feet 
from the border, and sometimes more or less, 
as the case may be. Vines managed on this 
principle are allowed to carry one bunch each 
the first year. The seoond year, if the roof is a 
long one, five eyes may be left, which would be 
two pairs of side shoots and the leader. Vines 
of this strength would safely carry four bunches, 
if they were not too large ; say 8 lb. in the 
aggregate would not be too great a strain for 
vigorous Vines to bear. This is the correct 
method to follow if the Vines are intended to 
b3ar freely for a number of years, but if the 
first ten years hts only to be considered, a 
greater length of rod may be left at each 
pruning, and a greater weight of fruit could be 
taken from the Vines also “J. 0” will be 
able to discriminate between the courses to 
follow from the above explanation of the 
methods adopted.—8. P. 

— So far you have treated your Vines 
admirably. If you avoid overcropping them 
the next and succeeding years you will have a 
v gorous lot of Vines that will do credit to 
your forethought and careful management 
Four large bunches or six smaller ones is as 
many as they ought to carry next year. The 
rods may increase 3 feet in length every year 
until they reach the top of the house. This, 
however, is the maximum growth that should be 
allowed.—J. C. C. 

4333.— Pot-Vines —As a rule, pot-Vines 
are not much use after they have fruited one 
year in the same pots; but, of oourse, that de¬ 
pends on the quantity and size of bunches. If 
yon can replace the present stock with young 
ones by all means do so ; if not-, shift those you 
hive into other pots 3 inches Urger, or, failing 
this, mike the hole in the bottom of the p»t 
larger, and let the pots rest on a bed of loamy 
soil 6 inches thick. Whichever you do, let it be 
done at once.—J. C. C. 

4230.— Fig-trees under glass.—I sus¬ 
pect your trees grow too freely owing to their 
having too free a root run. To grow Figs well 
the roots mast be cramped somewhat by enclos¬ 
ing them in a pit, or running a wallaoross a part 
of the border, thus limiting iheir run to a certain 
portion of the border. Abundance of water is 
necessary, both at the roots and overhead, to 
keep the foliage frosh and free from insect pests. 
Until the roots are in a matted state withia the 
prescribed limit of the border manure is not 
required, and only then when the fruit is 
swelling. If the trees are carrying a full crop 
copious supplies of liquid-manure will be an 
advantage to them as well as a mulching of horse- 
manure spread over the surface 2 inches thick. 
Some care is necessary in pruning Fig trees ; the 
branches should be kept thin, removiog those 
that have borne fruit and replacing them with 
yonoger, but by no means overcrowd them.— 
S. P. 


-There is no fruit grown under glass that 

requires so much skill as Figs to get them to 
fruit well and regularly. If they have too much 
root-space nothing will prevent them making a 
large amount of wood, which does not ripen 
properly, and consequently forms no fruit. If 
the roots do not get all the jvater they want, a 
good portion, or all the fruit, will drop off when 
young. The branches of Figs also want skilful 
and timely management, or the result is over¬ 
crowding, and then a failure in the crop is snre 
to occur. Nob knowing how you have treated 
your plants or any ot the conditions under 
which they are growing, I can only suggest 
that yon thin out the growth considerably, and 
if there it a good second crop of fruit showing, 
pinch off the points of the bearing shoots, as in 
such a season as the present there should be no 
difficulty iu ripening the second lot. When 
Figs are growing in pots, or narrow and shallow 
borders, they do want a <?onei4er%ble quantity 
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of stimulants in some form. For pots liquid- 
manure is the best, and for borders a top-dress¬ 
ing of loam and orushed bones. Excessive 
vigonr in Fig-trees can only be oheoked by 
severe root-pruning. This should be done as 
soon as the leaves have fallen. Early in the 
spring trees so dealt with should have a thick 
mulch of manure spread on the border. With 
regard to the quantity of water they want, the 
very character of the leaves indicates that ib 
must be considerable if they are to be properly 
sustained, and not only the roots bat the 
branches also require constant syringing.— 
J. C. C. 

4251.— Gathering: and storing: Pears. 
—To gather aid store Pears successfully, ib is 
well to take a flit basket every morning during 
the autumn, and go round the trees trying the 
fruit. To do this, one of the ripest-looking 
fruits should be selected, and lifted sharply in 
the hand to a horizontal position ; if this move¬ 
ment, withoub pulling the fruit, results in the 
Pear being left in the hand, then ib is in a 
proper state to store, although in some cases it 
may take months to ripen. All Pears are the 
better for storing, though it may be iu the case 
of the early varieties for a few days only, for if 
left on the tree the flavour is not so fine, more¬ 
over, the wasps usually take more than their 
share of the spoil if they can. An enormous 
proportion of the fruit grown in Eagland is lost 
or injured by thriftless ways of gathering and 
storing, and it is sometimes difficult to persuade 
a gardener, if ignorant, that Pears must not be 
piled on each other. Theslightest bruise will result 
io rottenness later on, and the fruit will never 
appear at dessert, unless gathered at the right 
time and in the right way. The rough-and-ready 
plan of pickiag in all the fruit on a tree on the 
same day, and throwing it into deep baskets, 
should not bs allowed, especially in the case of 
valuable wall fruit Each fruit has but two or 
three days iu which it should be gathered, if 
plucked before this ib will shrivel, and never 
come to perfection ; if left on later ib will fall to 
the ground and become braised. It is, therefore, 
specially necessary to give daily attention to the 
tiees during the time of their ingathering. The 
best placa to store is a dry old cellar, where it 
can be laid on newspapers, each fruit separate 
from its neighbour, in the dark, and with an 
even temperature, never going below freezing- 
point. It is also necessary to visit the Pear- 
store constantly, removing any fruit which may 
begin to shrivel or rot at once, while selecting 
for dessert those fruits that are ripe.—L L. R. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

CATALPA BIGNONIOIDES. 

This Cat&lpa, better known by the specific 
name of C tyring®folia, stands out conspicuous 
as one of the very few trees that can be found 
in bloom in the month of August, while ib is 
certainly the showiest of them all. It possesses 
many desirable features and is unsurpassed as a 
medium growing lawn tree for standing singly. 
Ib develops a broad, yet rounded bead, clothed 
with ample foliage, while the terminal panicles 
of blossoms are disposed a good deal as in the 
Horse Chestnut. As in the case of the last 
mentioned, the individual blooms are wonder¬ 
fully pretty on close inspection, those of the 
Catalpa being white, spotted and marked with 
purple and yellow. It is also known as the 
Indian Bean-tree, from the long Bean-like 
seed-pods, which are, however, produced but 
sparingly iu this country, though in warmer 
diet! ict8 they are very numerous and form a 
distinctive feature. Another point greatly in 
favour of this Catalpa is that it is a capital 
smoke-resisting tree, and is consequently one 
of the limited number of trees that are available 
for planting in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. It may be met with in a thriving state 
in various soils and under different conditions, 
so that it is by no means particular in this 
respect; still, more luxuriant growth and richer 
tinted foliage result when it is planted in a deep 
free soil and not subject to drought during the 
summer. A second species, or probably a form 
of this last, is C. speciosa, which has been 
highly spoken of in America as a quicker-growing 
tree of a hardier constitution than C. bignoaioides, 
bat whether it will form such a handsome 
specimen when old remains yet $o be seen. To 


the lover of golden leaved trees, the yellow- 
foliaged variety of the common Catalpa has 
much to recommend it, for it is of a pleasing 
colonr and does not barn by exposure to the full 
rays of the summer’s sun. The Eastern species 
—C. Bungei from China, and C. Ksempfen from 
Japan—are smaller growing than the preceding, 
and as far as can be juaged at present, are 
neither of them likely to attain any great degree 
of popularity. T. 


4303 —Treatment of an Araucaria — 

You may ae well destroy your Chilian Pine as 
soon as it gets unsightly. When the Araucaria 
imbricate once begins to lose its bottom branches 
there is no help for it. This Pine delights in a 
deep and cool soil, and if the subsoil be clayey 
or constantly wet, ae soon as the main roots 
reach this the results will be shown in what yon 
describe. They are rather deep-rooted plants, 
although a few strong roots may often be seen 
running near the surface —a feature in all of the 
Pinus family. It is very disappointing when a 
fine tree, about a three-parts specimen, goes in 
this way ; bat the majority of them do. They 
will grow in any soil up to a certain stage, but 
if the subsoil is not suitable they invariably 
fail just when they have become really handsome 
plants.—P. U. 

-The dry season has probably had something to do 

with its present condition U the change has been soddsn. 
Checks either from froet or drought are bad for this tree. 
The Araucaria is in many position) an unsatisfactory tree 
anyway. It rareiy lives to be old.—E. H. 

4293 —Azalea mollis on a bank —The 

position is rather cold for this Azalea, whioh is 
not very tender in itself, but the flowers get 
much cut up by early frosts. Bub you may 
possibly devise some means of shelter, which we 
cannot do unless on the spot. I am pleased to 
know that you are interested in the hardy 
Azaleas, and A mollis has bsen kept in the 
background partly because of its reputedly 
tender character, but this is not the case. It 
has lived through uuharmed recent winters, and 
if you can get a group of them in fall bloom 
untouched by frosts the effect will be very fine. 
The range of colours is extensive, passing from 
yellow to intense crimson, and in time we shall 
get many other tints. A. mollis shonld be 
placed in cool, quiet shady corners, where theyare 
free from winds and early frosts. As regards soil, 
peat is, of course, the best, but good fibry loam 
will do well. The A mollis hybrids are usually 
now grown in pots, especially on the Continent, 
and for this purpose they are well adapted by 
reason of their great freedom of flowering.— 
C. T. 

Oletbra alnifolia.—A short time sinoe a 
correspondent in Gardening asked a question 
as to the hardihood of this shrub. Thu note 
may, therefore, be of more than usual interest, 
as I saw it in a Surrey garden, not more than 
twenty miles from London, in full bloom a few 
days ago. Of oourse, this must not be taken as 
proof of its oomplete hardiness, as the garden in 
question is peculiarly situated, being much 
sheltered by Rhododendrons, and surrounding 
woodland. Still, in recent hard winters 
Veronicas have suffered greatly, but the Clethra 
stood out unharmed. It makes a very beautiful 
shrub, the leaves of a bright-green shade, and 
the flowers, produced thickly in spikes, white, 
or creamy-white. When in a light soil, and not 
too exposed, it will succeed well. This Clethra 
has been introduced many years from North 
America, as it was brought over in 1731. If 
any readers are interested in it, and can give the 
necessary requirements, it is an interesting 
feature iu the garden.—C. T. 

Tile Siberian Grab.— This is a lovely tree, 
and lately I saw on the outskirts of a small lawn 
a specimen almost breaking down beneath the 
burden of fruit. It is named Pyrua baccata, and 
there are varieties of it. A specimen on the 
lawn is beautiful at all seasons, as the flowers 
are attractive, followed by a large display of 
fruits, which are now beginning to change to a 
bright crimson colour. Of course, the crop 
differs from year to year, but this particular tree 
was a perfect picture. I need scarcely say 
that this Pyrus is as hardy as anything that 
grows in the garden, as it was introduced from 
Siberia in the year 1784. The growth is 
remarkably graceful, and the tree does not make 
unruly growth. It is fitted peculiarly for the 
surroundings of the lawn.—V. C. 
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the bizarres two colours are represented, either 
in flakes or stripes on a white ground ; but in 
the flakes the distinctive colours are laid on a 
white ground, and of the three the rose are the 
more beautiful in my opinion. A rose flake is a 
charming flower, rose colour against pure-white. 
The Clove is a self-coloured flower, of which the 
type is the old crimson Clove, as beautiful for 
its fine crimson colour as for its rich Clove 
scent. Its fragrance is delightful. The Picotee 
is also practically a Carnation. This may appear 
a paradox, but it is a form of the Carnation, the 
flower usually white, but it may be varied- 
coloured at the margin. On the density, or 
rather the breadth, of the marginal colour 
depends the clasB to which it is allotted. There 
are light, medium-edged, and heavy-edged. 
Exhibitors class them under various colours— 
purple, red, and rose, or scarlet—of each colour 
there being light and heavy edges. The perfec¬ 
tion of a Picotee is where the ground is perfectly 
pure, without colouring, except at the margin, 
where it must be well defined. The yellow 
ground Picotees are distinguished by the yellow 
groundwork to the flowers. As regards the 
Pink, no mistake can be made between this and 
the Carnation. The parent of this is usually 
supposed to be Dianthus plumarius, and there 
are the border and laced kinds. The border 
Pinks are represented by such varieties as 
Mrs. Sinkins, and therefore, seifs, but the 
show kinds are laced or margined with various 
colours—red, purple, maroon, and other shades 
on a pure-white ground.—C. T. 


CAMPANULA PUMILA. 

This is one of the moBt charming of the 
Bell-flowers, and appears to be a very variable 
species, variously known in gardens as pusilla, 
casspitosa, linifolia, waldensis, Ac. It does 
equally well in the flower as the rock garden, 
and never fails with an abundance of its white 
bells. In its most common form it is a dwarf 
oreepiDg plant, forming tufts of small leaves very 
pale-green, from which spring the hundreds of 
flowers which adorn it during the summer months. 
The clump here represented was brought 
to its present home from Switzerland, and in 
the various districts of Switzerland where it is 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : A clump of Campanula pumila. 
Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mrs. Newman, Hazelhurst, Haslemcre. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WHITE GOAT S RUE. 

This is a very pleasing plant, perfectly hardy, 
and producing a wealth of white, Pea-like 
flowers. It is perhaps rather too tall for small 
gardens, but its habit is very neat and compact, 
whilst the spikes of pure-white flowers are pro¬ 
duced over a comparatively long season. It is 
valuable also for cutting, and a pretty combina¬ 
tion is a cluster of Everlasting Peas, the latter 


Our Readers’ Illustrations: The White Goat’s Rue 
(Galega officinalis alba). Engraved for Gardening 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mrs. 
Bradley, A.derley Edge. 

in the centre of the vase, with the Galega on 
either side, and with its own foliage. It should 
not be formally staked, as the plants lose their 
graceful character. Few thiDgs look more 
wretched when thus bunched up. It comes 
perfectly true from seed, and transplants well 
aDy time after the stems have died down. 


CARNATIONS. 

Generally we place the Carnation second to 
the Rose ; but in this year of extreme heat and 
drought it has proved with us the first flower of 
the garden, and never was it more brilliant and 
beautiful It has been a sorry season for 
Roses. The first blooming of many kinds was 
most inferior, although it should be said of the 
Teas, the true perpetual bloomers, that they are 
now beginning to make amends, and promise a 
fine display very soon. The great summer 
Roses, however, have come far short of the 
mark ; but Carnations have given such a display 
and effect of colour as could not be surpassed 
by any flower. The year has suited them, 
unless it be in light sandy soils ; but these 
are unsuited to the flower, although fair 
results are obtained in moist seasons. This 
Mcason proves that the powers of endurance 
which characterise the wild Carnation living on 
old walls are not entirely lost in its much 
improved offspring of to-day. Since I made my 
plantations last autumn, beyond keepingfree from 
weeds, nothing has been done to them, and the 
deep, holding soil in which they were rooted 
carried them safely throughout the drought 
until near its close, when signs of distress were 
apparent. One good watering and a slight 
mulching to conserve the moisture have sufficed 
since. But easy as is the culture and great the 
results from a minimum of care, especially as 
compared with the ever-recurring expense and 
trouble attached to adorning the garden for a 
short period with tender things, the fact 
remains that there is abundant room for the 
extension of Carnation culture in English 
flower gardens. The popularity that the flower 
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has long enjoyed has been as a florist’s 
flower, and till recently nothing was thought 
of its value for the garden. The florist was, 
and is, concerned chiefly in the flower as a 
unit, varied in colour, and conforming, as far as 
possible, with certain ideals. For example, the 
wild Carnation has fringed petals, but the 
florists’ ideal is a flower perfectly smooth and 
regular in form and outline. This is, to some 
degree, essential when each petal partakes of 
two or three tints, and the flower is studied 
individually as a thing of colour. For the 
flower garden, however, we must regard the 
Carnation from a very different standpoint, as 
the florists’ varieties come very near each other, 
and through their variegations there is an indis¬ 
tinctness and want of decided effect. The 
varieties that formerly were regarded as of least 
importance are now all essential. These are the 
Selfs. There is nothing to equal them for bold 
and decided effect of colour when massed in the 
garden, and if they are not wholly used they 
should at least predominate. Some thought that 
hardy flower gardening would be colourless, but 
Self Carnations give colours as brilliant as 
ever were produced by gaudy Pelargoniums with 
all the additional charms of fragrance and fine 
form. The hard and fast lines that guide and 
govern the florist in the selection of his finer kinds 
must be almost ignored. A few cardinal points 
should be observed beyond that of colour, such 
as robust habit and the form of the flower. A 
defect of many modern varieties was pod 
bursting, and it was tolerated among the show 
varieties, the flower when shown being held 
together by an elastic band or tie. The gardtn 
Carnation, next to being of decided tint, should 
not be a burster, because out-of-doors wind and 
wet—in fact, wind alone—soon reduces it to a 
ragged, shapeless thiDg. It is a defect of 
formation unknown in the bold type, and 
of possible elimination even among modern 
kinds. I notice with satisfaction that of 
many new and recent kinds on trial this year 
only a very few will be rejected on account of 
this bursting propensity. In the midst of our 
enjoyment of Carnation flowers there arises the 
necessity for immediate preparation for another 
season’s display. The details of successful cul¬ 
ture are few and simple, but must be diligently 
observed, and of these the most in - 
portant now is layering. A great 
many growers have completed this 
operation only, however, by reason 
of the abnormal season. The \ rest nt 
is the time that the work is usually 
performed. The importance of 
annual layering is that old plants 
frequently perish and are rarely as 
good the second year, whereas a 
young, well-rooted layer is abio- 
lutely hardy, and no cold will kill 
it if the kind is naturally robust. 

Layers put down at the present time 
root abundantly in six weeks, and 
this enables planting to be taken in 
hand after the middle of September. 

If it can be completed in that month 
all the better. With such an early 
start success is as far secured as 
our own efforts can assure it. The 
sight of splendid groups of plants 
through autumn and winter gives 
much gratification and relief from 
anxiety when one looks upon flower¬ 
beds and borders furnished for 
another year with occupants that 
are happy and flourishing through 
all the changes of an English winter 
and spring. A. H. 


4284.—Carnations and Pico¬ 
tees. —The question is often asked 
in Gardening as to the difference 
between Carnations and Picoteer. 

It is a mere difference of degree, after all, and I 
may say that the difference between Carnations, 
Picotees, and Cloves is one only of colouring. 
The parent in each case is Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus, and these latter-day acquisitions have 
been secured by a careful system of hybridising. 
Of the three the more important is the Carna¬ 
tion, although much attention seems now to 
be given to the Picotee, and the chief classes 
are bizarres and flakes. Of the bizarrea there 
are scarlet, crimson, pink, and purple ; then 
there are scarlet, rose, and purple flakes. In j 


found in plenty, it is most variable in height, 
size of leaves and flowers, and not unfrcquently 
we found the pure white foi m wild. The white 
variety is very charming, especially if one gets 
a mass of it, and it is very eat y to grow. 


4279. — Single Begonias as cut 
flowers. —One thing is to cut the floweiB a 
short time only before the show and keep them 
in a cool place. You must remember that 
flowers of all kinds have faded very quickly thia 
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year owing to tlie heat, and so we are not sur¬ 
prised to know that the flowers of the Begonia 
are behaving in the same way. I have never 
exhibited Begonias, bat it is the practice with 
some growers to wax the ends of the stalks, and 
the old-fashioned plan of catting off a small por¬ 
tion from the bottom is good.—0. T. 

-Begonias will not last long in a oat state. There 

Is no better way than to keep them in water, with as 
little of the stem out of the water as possible.—E. H. 

— It is the nature of these flowers to fade 
within a very few hoars of being cut, unless 
kept in water, when they will last some days. 
Conld you not send them to the show in water, 
and set them up with the stalks in small tubes 
or phials of water ? Otherwise place them, when 
cut, in a box with a lid, laying them on damp 
(not wet) wadding or Moss. If allowable, they 
will keep fresh for some time if stuck in a bed 
of damp Moss, and present a much better 
appearance as well than on the usual boards or 
stands.—B. C. R. 

4296.- Plants going to leaf.-You do not say 
whether the position in whioh they are placed is 
shady or otherwise. If shady, or the soil is too rich, 
perhaps you have matured it too much ; this will cause 
a greater profusion of h stage than flowers. Beddsra do 
not need a rank soil, and certainly shade is hurtful.— 
C. T. 

- The difficulty this season in most gar¬ 
dens has been to get plants to grow freely. If 
plants, such as “ Geraniums,” have gone too 
much to leaf, it must be in consequence of the 
manure, and this will disappear next year. The 
roots of trees wonld have an opposite effect, 
though if the trees threw much shade, the plants 
wonld be drawn up, and they would not flower 
so well. Possibly this might have had some 
effect.—E. H. 


good plants ; whilst yon may plant also the Sea 
Hollies, particularly Erynginm planum, whioh 
has smaller flower-heads than the others, but 
they are produced very freely; Dog-tooth 
Violets, charming in the lower parts of the 
rockery, where iheir flowers can be well seen; 
Genti&nella acaulis, or the Gentianella ; Geum 
ooccineum plenum, a very hardy and bright 
scarlet-flowered plant; Gypsophila paniculata, 
producing a multitude of small white flowers, a 
light graceful mass; Heuchera sanguinea ; Irises 
iu variety ; spring-flowering bulbs; the August- 
flowering Galtonia candicans; Lapinas poly- 
phyllas albus, whioh has fine spikes of white 
flowers; Lythrum roseum superbum, rich rose 
flowers; (Enotheras, CE. Youngi especially; 
Polemonium coeruleum ; Primroses ; Auriculas, 
alpine species and the handsome border kinds; 
Primula j&ponica ; Saxifrages in variety; Statioe 
latifolia; Troilius europsus, or the Globe¬ 
flower ; and Veronicas may be named. These 
will be a guide as to your selection, but as years 
go on you may add many other things. You 
cannot make a good rockery at once. I shall 
be very pleased to assist yon in the fnture. 
Remember that half the battle is to make the 
foundation of the rock garden well. ' There must 
be plenty of soil, though the usual thing is not 
to have sufficient. In this body of soil the plants 
can find plenty of room to root and develop. 


-With a judicious mixture of Saxifrages, Arable, 

Anemones, Solomon's Seal, Spiraea*, Creeping Jenny, 
Houseleeks, Rock Plnke, Pansies, Violas, and, of course, 
Perns you oan make your rookery presentable throughout 
the year. My rockery is about 90 feet in length, and has 
the sun upon it ail day ; but, with attention to watering 
in the hotteet weather, it always looks beautiful and is no 
trouble.— A. G. Butler. 


4176.— Everlasting Peas.— These oan be raised 
from seed; but the quickest mode of propagation is by 
division of the long trailing roots whioh shoot up readily 
when planted in light, rioh soil. The white variety is 
muoh less common than the well-known roee-ooloured 
form.— A. G. Butler. 

-These are propagated by seeds and by division of 

the roots just as growth is moving in spring. A large old 
plant will cut up into a good many, ana seeilii usually 
oome pretty true to oolour. The seeds from plants grow. 
Ins: la a sunny position grow the best, being better ripened. 
—B. H. 

4286 —Plants for a rockery. — Your 
question necessitates a rather lengthy answer. 
You cannot do great things now, but iu the 
coming autumn and winter you should work 
hard to snake it bright and attractive for next 
spring I will give as muoh information as 
possible to you ia a small space. If you are 
going to plant Ferns, select som9 of the choicer 
kinds, such as Osmund* regslis, 0 cinnamomea, 
&j. t which are very beautiful in a moist posi¬ 
tion, where they can get a fair amount of shade. 
I know of one rockery near London which is 
made externally beautiful with them, but have 
the Ferns only in the more shady spots. Here 
are the names of a few things to plant: Of 
Campanulas or Bell-flowers, very charming are 
C. pumila (white), C. persicifolia, 0. pyra- 
midalis, C. carpatica, 0. muralis, and many 
others. But these may be planted first, and 
they will thrive in ordinary soil. Try and 
establish the Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria 
balearica) npon the facings of the stones. It is 
like a little Moss, running over them and 
hiding their bareness, whilst in the summer 
the flowers are produced iu profusion, white, 
starry, and very pretty. Achillea ptarmica, 
The Pearl (double white), A. mongolica (white), 
large flowers comparatively; Aaouit vernalis 
for spring, its flowers yellow, set amongst 
finely divided leafage; the Rock Madwort 
(Alyssum saxatile compactum), a perfect shower 
of golden flowers in spring; Anemones in variety, 
especially the pure-white A. j&ponica alba. But 
the type which has rose flowers and this 
variety make a good contrast. Aquilegia 
ohrysantha (yellow), Arabia albida (white), very 
charming; the Prophet • flower (Arnebia 
echioides), on dryish soil and sunny posi¬ 
tion ; Aster alpinns, Aubrietia Campbell! 
(purple), and A. Leichtlini (rose), the King Caps 
or Calthas, for a marshy spot—they are very rich 
in spring with their deep-yellow flowers; Cen- 
taurea montana alba is suitable; also Chelone 
barbata, red flowers ; Coreopsis lanceolate (rich 
yellow); alpine Pinks, whioh require special 
situations—they like sun and a pretty light 
soil—established against cool grey stone they 
are very charming; Diotamnus fraxlnella, 
both type and white kinds also, and better 
known, perhaps, as the Fraxinellas are very 


4288.— PlantsinaRhododendron bed. 

—You can grow Lilies to perfection. It is 
exactly the spot for them, the position being 
sheltered, and the Rhododendrons are protection 
to the rising Lily shoots in spring. You must 
have the taller Lilies in the beds, and it will 
not be necessary to provide special soil, as it will 
be already of a peaty character, or at least 
should be, and thus suitable for the flowers. 
L. auratum is one of the finest for the purpose. 
It blooms in August and September, and makes 
a splendid display of colour, the noble spikes 
rising out of the wealth of leafage L superbum, 
a very variable and beautiful Lily, the forms 
of L. tigrinum or the Tiger Lily, L. speciosum, 
andL. pardalinunTare all suitable—in fact, all 
the taller kinds, as the dwarfer types are apt to 
get smothered up. During recent years the 
Lily has been much used for planting amongst 
shrubs, especially Rhododendrons, and the 
aspect of gardens towards the close of summer 
and autumn has been in a measure changed 
by their free use. Amongst the dwarfer 
shrubs. Ericas, Kalmias, etc., may be planted 
such Lilies as L. longiflorum, usually grown 
in pots, but beautiful in the open, and 
varieties of L. Thnnbergianum. You might 
have a lovely Lily garden with little trouble. 
The question of expense, of course, depends 
upon how much you are prepared to pay for 
the choicer kinds. But L. auratum bulbs can 
be purchased moderate in price.—C. T. 

-Lilies and Irleee would do well, and you oan carpet 

the surface of the bed with Pansies and Violas.—A. G. 
Butler. 

-Plant bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Daffodils, Lilies. 

Hyacinth as oandioans would look well now. Lilies oandi- 
dum, auratum, and others would brighten up the dark 
foliage in summer, and the Snowdrops, Daffodils, and 
Tulips in spring.—E. H. 

-The best plant for this purpose is Lilium auratum. 

which invariably thrives in such a position, either planted 
permanently or plunged in pots. If an edging is wanted, 
uee Gladioli and Begonia.—B. O. R. 

4297.— Improving a tennis-lawn.— By 
far the most powerful and quick stimulant for 
Grass of any kind is nitrate of soda. It should 
be crushed finely and sprinkled over the surface 
at the rate of 2 cwt. or 3 cwt. to the acre, or 
say 2 lb. per rod, and if rain follows, or it is 
well watered in by hand, in a week or ten days 
the Grass will be seen to take on a deep-green 
colour, and begin a very luxuriant growth. The 
effect is not fugitive, nor does any reaction 
follow, unless an excessive amount has been 
applied; but, on the contrary the Grass will grow 
stronger the next year as well. A burnt-up or 
worn-oat lawn will quickly revive under the 
above treatment; another method being to give 
in dry weather one or two good waterings with 
a good solution of the nitrate, one ounoe to each 


gallon. If at the same time, or soon afterwards, 
a sprinkling of soot and bone-meal mixed, or 
soot and superphosphate of lime, the effect will 
be more permanent, and half an inch of leaf- 
mould or road scrapings sifted and spread over 
the lawn or meadow in March or April will still 
further strengthen and improve the turf. The 
spring is the best time, as a rule, to apply 
“stimulants or top-dressing,” but a little soda 
and soot also may be applied now, or whenever 
necessary or most likely to be beneficial, except 
during the late autumn and winter.—B. C. R. 

4295.— Making a lawn —Mow the rough 
Grass off, and have the surface pared off with 
a breast-plough, or in some other way. When 
the pared-up material is dry burn it; keep the 
ashes to spread over the surface when the Grass- 
seeds are sown. During the autumn and winter 
cart a good dressing of manure and dig it up a 
good spade’s depth, burying the manure. At 
the same time work the surface of the ground 
into the required form, and let it lie rough till 
March. Then break it down fine. Scatter over 
the ashes, and sow thickly with not less than 
4 bushels of fine Grass-seeds, and when the 
surface is dry roll it with a moderately heavy 
roller. If any part of it is turfed, the turf 
may be laid in August, but the seeding will be 
the cheapest, though turfing will make the lawn 
fit for use sooner. If a lawn for tennis is 
required on any part of it the ground should be 
made quite level, and it will be better to have 
that piece turfed and seed the remainder. If 
any alteration is made in the level have the 
good soil reserved to go on the top again, so 
that the turf may be all of the same oolour and 
strength.—E. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIAS. 

This is a genus of greenhouse olimbing plants 
whose beauty is unsurpassed. It contains only 
one species, but of thU there are many varieties, 
and to pick out the most showy ones should be 
the oare of the grower, so that the most desirable 
forms are grown together. The pure white 
variety presents a much better appearance, and 
the flowers are moie telling when hanging from 
the roof side by side in clusters than in any 
other way. The types sent by "T.” are very 
nice, but too light in colour, and the flowers too 
short in the tube to look well beside the ordinary 
white variety, for this plant looks best when 
seen beside the “ Nash Court ” variety of rosea, 
which Mr. Laing has at his nursery at Forest 
Hill. The Lapageria succeeds best when 
planted out, and the border should be made up 
thoroughly with broken bricks and other 
drainage material. The soil, which should be 
good turfy loam and peat, must be chopped np 
roughly, and all must be pressed down firmly. 
Provide a good outlet below for the water to get 
away quickly, for the plant will remain quiet 
and dormant for a very long time if stagnant 
water is suffered to lie abont its roots. When 
placed in good genial soil, and with good 
drainage material it sends out long and strong 
shoots from the base which will grow up quickly 
and soon cover the roof of the house. 1 2 rosea 
and white variety should bo planted alternately, 
and the varieties of L. rosea that are good and 
showy can also be planted with it. Different 
kinds can be interwoven as the shoots grow np. 
“ T.” should select for these plants a house with 
a cool, shady aspect, and give them plenty of 
water at the roots, also overhead from the 
syringe. The Lapageria is very liable to attaoks 
from thrips which are most hurtful 

__ * J . Jarvis. 

4305.—Plants for a hot greenhouse.— 

Under present circumstances, little except Cacti 
and a few other succulents will do muoh good, 
with perhaps a few Aspidistras, Dracaenas, and 
the like. If you really want to grow Ferns, the 
floor must be covered with a layer of ashes, or 
something that can be kept almost constantly 
moist, and some tanks or shallow pans of water 
fixed under the stages wonld be a further im¬ 
provement. With the glass rather heavily 
shaded, and plenty of water. Ferns, foliage 
plants, and climbers ought to do well. Failing 
all else, I should fix a finely perforated pipe 
along the roof, to which water could be turned 
on at will, and throw a constant fine dew al 
over the plaoe when neoesiary.—B. C. R. 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA. 

This is a well-known plant now, and a very 
pretty thing for the greenhouse. It is easily 
raised from seed, and seedlings vary in colour 
and size of bloom ; but the prevailing shade is 
soft-lilac. It is not a great success in the open, 
and the flowers are really too pale for the 
garden. Something more effective is necessary 
in the open. It will bloom throughout the 
winter—in truth, may be called perpetual 
flowering—and kas been intercrossed with other 
kinds, so that in time we shall get a very in¬ 
teresting race. It was found by Mr. Maries, 
a well-known collector, in China, and is very 
distinct. It is a good amateur’s plant, and use¬ 
ful for quite a small greenhouse. 


4275.— Culture of Cactuses.—I have 
given as full particulars as space will allow 
about these interesting plants. They are strange 
things, and a new love is springing up for them. 
They can be grown in rooms, and one sees fine 
examples in a cottage window where they get 
plenty of light, and are free from the influence 
of frosts, whilst the atmosphere is not too moist. 
The majority of the Cactuses need a dry air, as 
it is under these conditions they thrive in their 
native home. They attain luxuriance in hot, 
burning sand on the plains of Mexico, and these 
conditions must be imitated as far as possible 
when they are under cultivation. The plants 
may be grown well in a greenhouse, where a 
temperature, say, from 45 degs. to 55 degs. is 
maintained. Give them free exposure to the 


sun, and as regards soil use a mixture of 
loam, not heavy, and sharp silver-sand, adding a 
small quantity of broken pieces of brick to keep 
the compost thoroughly porous. There is no 
need to go in for elaborate composts—lime and 
so forth—as often these special preparations are 
the reverse of beneficial. The plants are best 
repotted in early spring, say March, and in pot¬ 
ting remove as much as possible of the old soil 
from the roots, cutting off dead or dried up 
pieces, as these are of no value to the plant. 
The rock upon which the majority of amateurs 

S »lit in the culture of Cactuses is the watering. 

uring the winter months about once in 
three weeks will be sufficient, but during 
the summer more frequent supplies are 
necessary — in the very hottest weather 
about every day. It is a mistake to let the 
plants suffer from a continual dryness of the 
soil, otherwise they shrivel, and this is most 
injurious. You ask about propagating. Well, 
there are three ways, namely, by grafting, 
cuttings, and seed. The best and most usual 
plan is by cuttings, a good way in the case 
particularly of the Cere uses, and, as is well- 
known, the Epiphyllum is commonly grafted. 
In taking cuttings, take off young growths in 
the spring or summer months, and let them 
remain in a sunny spot until the cut place has 
healed over. Then put in pots filled with light 
soil; do not water, but syringe lightly over¬ 
head. Cactuses may be raised also from seed, 
which should be sown in a light loamy soil in 
small pots. Place in the warmest corner of the 
greenhouse. The seedlings make very slow 
progress, and will soon come to grief if not kept 


dry. They grow slowly, as is characteristic of 
Cactuses in general. Spring is the best time 
for sowing the seed.—C. T. 

4277.— Winter flowers.— The selection is 
necessarily somewhat limited, but in late Novem¬ 
ber and throughout December you can have 
some Chrysanthemums from late struck cuttings 
and also Zonal Pelargoniums, Dutch bulbs, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and Chinese Primulas ; 
but bear in mind the importance of not crowding 
the plants too much, as this means a poor 
growth. In the winter they must get as much 
air as possible ; also keep such things as 1 have 
mentioned as near to the glass as possible to 
encourage a stocky, well-developed growth. If 
this is not done they get drawn, and the 
flowering as a result suffers greatly. Air and 
light are two precious attributes of plant growth 
in the winter season. Avoid, however, cold 
currents of air. If your house is fairly large you 
can add to the above Camellias, say a specimen 
of the old double white, still one of 
the most useful flowers in cultivation, 
although Camellias are not so popular as 
in years gone by. The fragrant yellow-flowered 
Cyti8us racemosus, which is very easily grown, 
and makes a bright showy plant, should also be 
included, besides the white-flowered Deutzia 
gracilis and Acacia armata. You should make 
good use of bulbs, such as Daffodils, the Trumpet 
kinds in particular, and make up a few pans of 
the little Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa 
Lucilue), Iris reticulata, and Snowdrops. You 
may get a charming feature thus. You may also 


these are, unfortunately, much affected by frosts. 
—C. T. 

4278.— Begonias in pots.— These are not 
troublesome to grow in pots, but you must be 
careful about the treatment as we get into 
autumn. Possibly you have kept the bulbs too 
wet, whereas, as autumn advances, les9 is re¬ 
quired. When the shoots have died down none 
is necessary. This is a most important point, but 
amateurs sometimes blunder. The best plan 
when the plants have died down is to put them 
on their sides in the pots, and in such a position 
that it is impossible for water to reach them. 
They must not be exposed to frost, but a 
temperature of say 40 degs. will keep them 
perfectly safe. In the following spring the 
tubers may be turned out, and the old soil re¬ 
moved.—C. T. 

- These are not diffioult to keep through the winter 

if the tubers are well ripened, and the frost kept from 
them, and not eroited by heat. If kept hot and dry 
sometimes they perish with a kind of dry rot, but when 
kept cool and dry they are safe. —£. H. 

4308 — Forcing-bed in a stove.— There 
is a diversity of opinion as to whether bottom- 
heat is necessary for stove plants. Personally, 
I do not think so, except for those who grow 
plants for exhibition. In that case such things as 
Caladiums and Eucharis are benefited by it. 
There are, however, many others that can be as 
successfully grown without bottom-heat as with 
it. If you think it necessary, a slate tank is 
what you require, and if you enclose the top 
pipe you will get all the heat you want. You 


will, however, find it difficult to fix a tank to 
the existing pipes without pulling them apart. 
Why not pack some rubble round and over the 
pipes instead of a tank, and on the rubble a bed 
of tar or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, to use as a 
plunging material. A bottom-heat of 90 degs. 
will suit the majority of stove plants.—J. C. C. 

4289. — Treatment of Diosmae. — 
It is refreshing to get an enquiry about this 
sweet-smelling, old-fashioned plant, for one 
rarely sees it now, yet for beauty of leafage and 
for associating with cut flowers in small glasses 
there iB nothing to surpass it. It may be useful 
to say that it is a hard-wooded greenhouse plant 
of the easiest culture. All it wants is a shift 
into a larger pot every year. The half-ripe 
shoots made into cuttings at this time of year, 
and dibbled into sandy soil and kept close and 
shaded, strike root in four or five weeks. If 
your plant is pot-bound it is quite safe to cut it 
hard back now, and give it a larger pot in the 
spring ; but if it has been recently potted it will 
be better to defer the cutting back until next 
February. Now the summer is so far advanced 
you had better keep the plant in the greenhouse. 
—J. C. C. 

- It is too late for Diosmas to break now. Prune in 

spring, and help in a warm, close house.— E. H. 

4302.— Pelargonium cuttings.— These 
are very simple to strike. All you need is 
wood about half ripened, such as side shoots 
breaking from a plant in bloom. Any soil of a 
sandy nature should do. I do not keep them 
close, nor do I place them on a shelf. The 
ordinary treatment used for the variegated form 
of Zonal Pelargoniums will answer admirably. 
You have probably kept them too wet. No 
Pelargoniums need much water while striking ; 
nor should they be frequently sprinkled. The 
form of their leaf, also the numerous downy 
hairs upon the same, hold moisture much too 
long. Have the soil fairly moist when inserting 
the cutting, then give one thorough watering 
and wait until they are quite dry before repeat¬ 
ing.—P. U. 

- These will strike freely enough now. Place the 

pots in an open situation in the open air on a bed of coal- 
ashes, and keep the soil moist. Cuttings cannot root 
without moisture. Sprinkling the foliage is not Buffloient. 
—E H. 

4307.— Smilax asparagoides— This is 
very easily cultivated, and readily raised from 
Beed. I also find that it ripenB seed freely, 
which if sown in the month of March in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse soon grow into useful-sized 
plants. You had better keep over your seed, 
or a part of it, until next spring, or you may 
lose the youDg plants through damp in the win¬ 
ter. I obtained my first lot from purchased 
seed.—J. G. G. 

4300. — Treatment of Abutilons.— 
These are strong-rooting and somewhat hungry 
subjeots, requiring to be grown in rich, loamy 
soil, with plenty of liquid-manure after the pots 
get full of roots. Shift them at once into pots 
4 inches larger, watering them carefully for a 
time, and they will flower beautifully from 
September to Christmas, or later, especially with 
a genial warmth when the weather grows cold. 
If the growth is straggling, cut them back first, 
and repot when the young shoots are an inch or 
so long.—B. C. R. 

- From tbe presence of the roots it appears as if the 

plants required repotting. Give a good ehift now in good 

-Plenty of pot-room and liquid-manure twice a week 

in the growing season will produce the result you require. 
—A G. Butler. 

4309.— Pelargonium “Master Chris¬ 
tine.” —The true variety of this name has no 
perceptible zone on the leaf, which is of a pale 
or yellowish-green. The flowers, which are 
produced in large and numerous heads or trusses, 
are of a soft, rosy-pink colour, with a small 
white Bpot on the two upper petals. Another 
peculiarity is the unusually thickened base of 
the flower-stalks, and the curiously-rounded 
stems with large nodes.—B. G. R. 

4281.— Preesias in a cold house.— Yes; 
it is quite possible to grow these sweet-scented 
bulbs in a cold-house. They are almost hardy, 
and the slight protection is quite sufficient. 
When growing them in this form, however, it 
will be well to keep them more backward, and 
I would not pot up the bulbs until November. 
Sort your bulbs into two sizes, placing six or 
eight of the largest into a 4-inch or 5-inoh pot. 
Use a sandy compost of leaf-soil and loam, and 
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stand the pots beneath the staging until young 
growth has advanced a few inches. In oase of 
hard weather through January and February, 
keep them as far from the glais as possible at 
night.—P. U. 

4270.— Basket-plants for a cold 
house. —Vinca elegantiasima is a very useful 
basket for cold house S )me of the variegated 
Irises are pretty. Whatever is used must be 
perfectly hardy. Sedum caraeum variegatum 
and S. Sieboldi are suitable. I have seen Jas- 
miuum nudiflorum do well and flower most 
of the winter in a good-sized basket. Tender 
things, such as Tropsealums, Fuchsias, Petunias, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Musk, 
&c., may be employed in summer, ana the hardy 
things for winter.—E. H. 

4286 — Faohsias In a cold-house.— In severe 
winters oover the bottom of the plant* with dry Ferns, or 
long dry litter will do. Never mind about the tops being 
injured. The new growth from the bottom will soon 
All up again—ill the brighter and stronger from being 
shortened bask.—E. H. 

4299.— Double and Single Begonias. 
—I should think that you have been very 
successful with the plants. They will continne 
to bloom until quite Ute autumn with proper 
attention, but when they commence to die down 
give less water. Do not, however, withhold it 
suddenly, and in time the tops will quite die 
down. When this is the c**e, put the plants 
under a greenhouse stage, where they will 
remain until the spring, say February. Then 
new growth commences agtin, aud the tubers 
must he shaken out of the pots aud repotted.— 
G. T. 

4245 —Arum Lilies for Christmas 
and Baster. —Tneae plants will not flower 
satisfactorily iu a temperature so low as 40 degs. 
at Christmas, but “ A Beginner” may easily 
have them early by utilising the sunny window 
of a sitting-room with a fire, or a kitchen 
window. The plants, which are now gathering 
strength in the garden, should be given liquid- 
manure twice a week, unless the soil be very 
rich, between this and the beginning of 
September, when they shonld be potted up. 
Give good drainage aud a rich compost, with 
pots which will only just comfortably hold the 
roots, packed in with the compost, leaving plenty 
of room for watering at the top. Single roots, 
in 7-inch or 8 inch pots, are the best tor early 
work, as each will throw up its fine flowers about 
November, some needing to be retarded by 
placing them in a slightly lower temperature 
(that of the room should be from 50 degs. to 
65 degs), or they will flower before Christmas 
arrives. Directly the first flower is over the 
plants can receive a shift into a 10-inch pot, 
which will induce them to throw up plenty of 
blossoms for Easter, if they are well watered. 
Being semi-aquatic plants, they should stand in 
saucers of water, soot-water (in a thin, clear 
state) being given them once or twice a week, 
for they are hungry plants, and need a great 
deal of feeding to prodace plenty of their lovely 
flowers. Green-fly is their special insect enemy. 
This should be kept off them entirely by the 
constant use of a small bit of soft sponge and 
luke-warm water, sponging the foliage, too, even 
when clear of green-fly, if it should become 
dusty. The plants should stand close to the 
glass of a south-east or south window; but 
daring frost they should be taken farther into 
the room, for they are very sensitive to a chill, 
being of so succulent a nature, and they will 
not open their blossoms in a temperature below 
50 degs.—I. L. R. 


Flowers in smoky London —How 
often do I see in gardening papers what will grow 
in subnrbs, bnt how rarely what will grow in a 
real London garden, surrounded often by bricks 
and mortar, at times a perfect hailstorm of soot 
falling, slugs, wireworms, Ac., actively at work. 
Roses, forsooth !—no such luck. Make annuals of 
them,and youmaygeta tew blooms. Still, flowers 
can be had, but, then alas ! not many. First, 
I will name Single Petunias, and if a dry season, 
I guarantee a fine bed, if a good strain is pro- 
oured. Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummondi 
(but not pegged down). The soil gets too fouL 
Lobelias (white and blue), Calceolarias, Antir¬ 
rhinums do fairly ; most of the Campanulas, and 
how grand some of them are ! Double Pyre- 
thrums, and early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Evening Primroses, a few Lilies. Bulbs do well 
in the spring, but perennials generally are a 
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failure. They seem to rob always. I have 
grown all of the above in a garden 15 yards by 
12 yards.— Metropolis. 


ROBBS. 

4238. — Roses not thriving. — Rose 
William Allen Richardson has the peculiar 
characteristic of refasing to grow well without 
any apparent reason. Marshal Niel and 
Bouquet d’Or are the same. One plant, grown 
exactly the same as another, and planted out 
under similar conditions, will thrive and pro¬ 
duce remarkably vigorous growth where the 
other will remain at a standstill. You have 
ohosen an excellent position for your plant, and 
are evidently treating it as well as you can. 
Cut it down close, and see if it will push up a 
strong shoot from the base. If not, transplant 
it elsewhere, and replace with another, it Is 
more than probable that the second one will 
prosper.—P. U. 

4249 — Treatment of pot-Roses-— I 
should out the plants back now, applying a little 
mastic to the cut, and completing the pruning 
in two operations—> e., remove half of the 
growths down to two or three lowest eyes, and 
then serve the remainder in the same way about 
three weeks later. You will thus avoid check¬ 
ing the sap entirely, and consequently killing 
the points of many young roots. If the outlet 
of a full supply of sap is suddenly removed, the 
roots naturally suffer and stop their functions, 
in mauy oases dying entirely.—P. U. 

4237.— Rose “La France.”— You have 
ohosen a very g >od position for this variety, aud 
I cannot advise its removal. La Franoe has 
been more than usually subjected to blight this 
summer as far as my observation goes. Grand 
as this old favourite is in some districts, it 
usually bshave* with me as you describe, at its 
best being of indifferent quality. It is quite 
surpassed now by newer varieties, and although 
it is exquisitely scented, we oan also equal it in 
this respect-—P. U. 

4283 —Roses on alow wall.— Yes ; Tea- 
scented and Noisette Roses will do well upon 
your wall, and yon will often get bloom there 
when it is over with for the time upon more 
favourably-situated plants. Here are a dozen 
excellent varieties: Anna Ollivier (buff and 
orange), Mme. Faloot (orange and apricot), 
Marie Van Houtte (yellow), Perle desJardins 
(deep-yellow), Dr. Grill (salmon and orange), 
Catherine Mermet (pink), Socrates (fawn and 
peach), Mme. Lambard (rod), Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince (white), Innoeente Pirola (creamy-white), 
Mme. Hoste (pale-lemon), and Sunset (apricot 
^nd yellow).—P. U. 

4272 —Roses for an outdoor border. 

—There are many Roses which bear most hand¬ 
some foliage, but you do not say if you wish 
those with a deep-green or with a reddish and 
bronzy shade. 1 suppose the latter. Almost 
all Teas possess beautiful foliage ; perhaps the 
following are the best in order given: Perle 
de Lyon, Souvenir d’Eliae Vardon, Madame 
Berard, Perle des Jardins, San set, Madame 
Falcot, Safrano, Anna Ollivier, and Maria Van 
Houtte. Among the Hybrid Perpetuals the 
following are good: Duke of Connaught, 
Captain Christy, Sir Roland Hill, Pride of 
Waltham, Earl of Dufferin, Countess of Oxford, 
and Charles Lefebvre. In addition to highly- 
coloured foliage all of those named are also 
grand bloomers and growers.—P. U. 

-The quality of leafage on Roses depends 

greatly on the soil in which they are growing, 
and whether you keep it free from injury by 
blight or insects. The following Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals are remarkable for their handsome 
leafage : Charles Lamb, Captain Christy, Mrs 
J. Laing, Magna Charba, Duke of Albany, Ella 
Gordon, Lady Suffield, Lord Macaulay, Baroness 
Rothschild, La France, Red Dragon, and Ulrich 
Brunner. Many of the Tea Roses have bronzy 
leafage, which is quite distinct. The single 
Japanese Roses are worth growing for their 
foliage alone, while the leaves of the old 
Maiden’s Blush and Celeste are of a glaucous 
colour.—J. C. C. 

429$.— Roses not flowering.— As your 
Roses in pots have grown so vigorously, I would 
advise you do not prune them so hard next 
spring. There is no such thing as a shy- 
blooming Rose. It is a matter of cultivation, 


as sooner or later all healthy growth must 
flower. But if you prune away strong vigorous 
wood, you are only inducing the plant to pro¬ 
duce more of the same. Tie the snoots out in 
as horizontal a position as yon can manage, 
removing a very little of the wood, and yon will 
in all probability get a good crop next year.— 
P. U. 

-Immatured wood is the cause of your 

Rosea not flowering. Turn the plants out-of- 
doors at once and place them in a sheltered 
corner, plunging the pots to their rims in a bed 
of soil or ashes. Prune them at the end of 
November, and then add another covering of 
ashes so as to bnry the pots 2 inches deep. 
About the middle of February place them in the 
greenhouse again. It will be desirable to give 
the roots a change of soil, which you may do 
early in October by removing some of the old 
material and replacing it with fresh.—J. C. C. 

4222.— Manure for Rosea.— I have never used Rape- 
duet m e manure, but bone-dust is exoellent upon stiff 
soil. Is ie very lasting in ite effects, and makes a good 
change from other stimulants. A variety in manures is 
always better than applying the same year after year.— 
P. U. 

Rose Augustine Guinoisseau. —I saw 
lately at an exhibition a splendid lot of flowers 
of this Rose, which is not often seen at shows, 
as it can scarcely be called an exhibition variety. 
These blooms, however, were very fine, although 
as to whether a certain variety is a good show 
Rose or no is of little consequence, if it is beau¬ 
tiful in the garden. The variety Augustine 
Guinoisseau, sometimes called the White La 
France, is certainly a lovely flower. I remem¬ 
ber about throe years ago seeing a large break 
of it in Mr. Benjamin Cant’s tine nursery of 
Roses at Colchester. Every plant was smothered 
in flowers, each of 'good shape, full, white, 
tinted with a rosy colour in the centre, and 
deliciously sweet. This is a point of the utmost 
importance, and the White La Franoe may rank 
amongst the most delioiously-soented of Rosea. 
It is vigorous, free, and delightful for cutting.— 
V. C. 

Fruit of the Japanese Rose —It la 
not generally known that the fruit of this fine 
Rose makes very good jam, and when fully 
ripe it is not unpleasant to the taste, even 
when raw. It should be treated similarly to the 
Guavas. The Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa) hat 
got comparatively common, aud in many 
gardens, not over large, one sees it. Certainly 
it is very beautiful, and seedlings vary greatly 
in colour from pure white (alba) to deepest 
crimson. I do not care for the purplish blooms, 
they are too “ blue,” aud look dingy. A hedge 
of this Rose is a good barrier to cattle, although 
I heard lately that they will eat it. If this is 
the case the meal can scarcely be pleasant, 
each shoot being studded with sharp thorns. 
—V. C. 

4220. — Roses in borders. — The old-fashiooed 
Monthly Roses (Ohlne) I should say flower the longest, sad 
next to theee ere the Tese, an 1 the first to begin end the 
last to remain Is Gloire de Dijon; but all the strong free- 
growing Teae will flower till quite late in the season in a 
deep, warm soil. — E. H. 

-The Tea-soented and Noisette section, with the 

Chinas, are probably the latest bloomers we have, while 
they are certainly the earliest and most perpetual through 
the summer months. — P. U. 


A valuable Dwarf Fuchsia — A 

Fachsia that will be grown freely in the future 
is named Dunrobin Redder. It is very dwarf, 
and this is one of its chief charms, as the plant 
may be used in positions where other kinds are 
nob admissible. Ib is peculiarly ad&pbed for 
small gardens, as the planbs do not grow more 
than a foot in height, and are smothered with 
crimson flowers, which show affinity to those of 
F. Riccartoni, one of the parents of this hybrid 
form. The leaves are very small, deep-green, 
and in contrast to the richly-coloured flowers. 
It commences to bloom in early summer, and 
does not cease until stopped by frost, whilst we 
should regard ib as of value lor pots, being so 
dwarf, buBhy, and free. It is not known much 
bo the public, but in time will get cheaper, and 
readers of Gardening will welcome such a 
flower. Moreover, unlike the ordinary garden 
Fuchsia, this is quite hardy, and has lived out, 

I unharmed, in recent winters. This is a good sign 
| of its hardihood, as many reputedly hardy thugs 
have suffered great hardships, or been' entirely 
I killed.-V. C. 
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Marguerite, which is much uaed for the pur¬ 
pose. The other oould be a mixture. I limply 
name now common things that can be got at 
once to make a show before the summer and 
autumn have left us. When the beauty of the 
plants are past, resort to the shrubs, not forget¬ 
ting the bulbs. Not half sufficient use is made of 
bulbous flowers for this purpose. Every garden 
could be a picture of colour in the spring with 
their help, and the initial expense is trifling. 
One of the most charming window gardens I 
ever saw was made of the Chionodoxa Lucilia-, 
commonly called the Glory of the Snow, mixed 
with dwarf Narciss. Such effects are a relief 
from the monotony of the usual things seen in 
windows. You ask for information also regard¬ 
ing the management of window plants? All 
the plants named to be used at once require 
comparatively little attention. The great 
thing ia to keep them properly watered, as the 
soil in the boxes soon gets dry. Remove care¬ 
fully all decaying leaves, and if hard-leaved 
plants, such as Aspidistras, Palms, or Aralias 
are uaed be careful to keep the foliage sponged 
occasionally to prevent accumulations of dust. 
If the windows are near to the road, it will be 
most important to Bee to this matter. I may 
mention that Aralia Sieboldi is useful in a 
window. It has bold, glossy-green leafage, and 


4198 — Plants for a win 

dow. —8everal good articles have 
appeared recently upon this sub¬ 
ject in Gardening. You do not 
say what kind of plants you 
require, and the season is fast 
passing away for filling window- 
boxes. Still, you must make the 
best of the short season that 
remains. First of all, you are 
wanting really permanent things. 

Yon cannot do better than make 
a selection of small shrubs, such 
as the finer kinds of Kuonymus, 
the variegated varieties in par¬ 
ticular, which will make a 
pleasing show during the winter months, putting 
in in autumn between them a few bulbs, such as 
Crocuses, Tulips, Snowdrops, and such things. 
These will look well in the spring in contrast to 
the leaves of the shrubs. You require possibly, 
however, an effect with flowers as soon os pos¬ 
sible, and I cannot advise you more than I have 
already done a few weeks ago. Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums could be used in all the windows, having 
for an edging the Ivy-leaved kinds, which will 
hang over and make a charming finish to the 
box, these in the autumn being substituted by 
somesuch thingaa the Ivy, when the dwarf shrubs 
take the place of the other plants. Take care 
to have good drainage in the bottom of the boxes, 
and unless this is given you will not do much 
good. Then get a good soil, another important 
point, such as is used for potting, leaving suffi¬ 
cient space at the top to give a liberal allowance 
of water. The reason why window plants wear 
too often an unhealthy aspect is because they 
are too dry at the roots. Remember that in 
windows they are exposed to the sun and wind, 
and there is not much soil for the roots. It is 
too late to get the Canary Creeper now, unless 
y ou can purchase large plants, which ia not very 
likely, but you can make good use of Lobelias 
and Fuchsias, having one window filled with 
Zonal Pelargoniums, another with Fuchsias, and 
at this late season fill the other with the White 


A window garden of climbing plants. 

is comparatively tough. Great care should be 
be taken not to overwater.—C. T. 

- If you stand the plants in the open not 

later than the end of September, the growth made 
in the window will have time to get hardened 
before winter. You may then plunge the pots to 
their rims in a border near to a warm wall, and 
leave them there all winter. Under this treat¬ 
ment you will find them to flower more freely 
than if you kept them in the house all that time. 
You may, of course, keep them altogether in 
the window. If you do so, keep them as cool 
as you can, and the soil about the roots regularly 
moist.—J. C C. 

4227.— Plants In a bedroom.— This 
room, with a due west aspect, would be a good 
place for many plants during the summer ; but 
in the winter there will be very little sunshine. 
Bulbs, however, of many kinds would do well 
and give little trouble. Most of them should 
be pub in during September —i e., Hyaoinths, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Tulips, Narcissus, and the 
lovely little sky-blue Scilla sibirica. AH these 
are best out-of-doors after being potted, stand¬ 
ing on a thick bed of ashes, and covered with an 
inch or two of the same, until the frost sets in 
during October; then they can be brought 
indoors and placed in the window, giving them 
all the air possible in mild weather. " M. B. C.” 
does not say whether the bedroom is to be 


H0U8B ft WINDOW QARDBNINQ. 


BEAUTIFUL WINDOW GARDENING. 
Whenever the general conversation turns to 
window gardening, it is quite a common experi¬ 
ence to hear the familiar comment: " Ah ! one 
should see how beautifully it is dons in London.'* 
** In what part of London ?” I have now and then 
asked. "Oh 1 in Piccadilly or in Kensington,” 
comes the reply. " Oh ! yes," I answer ; " but 
a good deal of what you see in the localities 
named is not window gardening of the best and 
and permanent type, but is often carried out by 
the florists by the month or by the year.” My 
notion of good window gardening is that carried 
out in its entirety by those who live behind the 
beautified pane*. Again, the window-box or 
flower pot style of window decoration is not 
always the most worthy of adoption, a remark 
that is amply proven by the illustration here 
given. Window-boxes or flower-pots, which 
look at home in the cottage or villa residence, 
arc somewhat apt to jar a little as seen in the 
windows of a castle or church ; but no one could 
well objeot to the simple and* appropriate win¬ 
dow decoration by means of beautiful and 
naturally-grouped climbing plants as here shown. 
The plant most evident on the central mullion 
and to the right is the Japanese 
Hop-plant (Humulus japonicus), 
an easily reared annual of less 
massive habit than is H. lupulus, 
our nativo and perennial species. 

There is no lack of climbing vege¬ 
tation of the best for window 
gardening of this kind. Clema¬ 
tises of many kinds, Ivy of the 
large and small leaved forms, 

Virginian Creepers, Tropieolums, 
and Jasmines of varied sorts and 
exquisite perfume. One of the 
nicest things for draping large 
windows at a considerable height 
from the ground is Veitch’s Japau 
Creeper (Am pelopsis tricuap idata). 

At Oxford the windows of some 
of the cottages and churches are 
partly covered with its elegant 
leaves.—F. B. 
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entirely devoted to the plants or inhabited, and 
the plants used only as a decoration ? Also 
whether there is any means of warming the 
room in winter? If quite without warmth, 
hardy plants only and the above bulbs could 
be grown. British Ferno (which are many of 
them very beautiful) would do well heie, 
and Carnations, Gladioli, Wallflower, Canter¬ 
bury Bell, &c., might be tried ; but all these 
are beat out-of-doors, except during their 
flowering-time and in very severe frost or 
snow. With a fire, so that frost can be 
excluded, there are a great many room plants 
that could be grown here—Palms, Aspidistra 
lurida, and Ficus elaaticus (India-rubber- 
plant) being some of the handsomest in the way 
of foliage. These all need to have their broad 
leaves regularly sponged from dust, and water¬ 
ing should be done only when needed— a c , when 
the surface-soil ia too dry to soil the f nger, and 
then thoroughly emptying their saucers half an 
hour after watering. All room plants need more 
water during their season of growth, and less 
when at rest. A hard and fast rule, such as 
watering them twice a week, or every day, is 
therefore a mistake, careful attention to their 
aotual needs being far better. Few flowering 
plants do well in a west aspect, as morning sun 
is so necessary for them ; but Fuchsias, Musk, 
Mimulus, and Primulas will do fairly well, and 
any plant which has already set its buds in a 
sunny situation will open them here and con¬ 
tinue to bloom for some time during summer.— 
L L. R. 


WINTER-FLOWERING ZONAL PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS FOR A ROOM. 

Almost everyone who takes any interest in 
flowers possesses a few " Geraniums ” (Zonal 
Pelargoniums), and these are so easily grown, 
blossoming throughout the summer, that they 
are universal favourites. But the possibility of 
having their bright blooms in winter is not 
always thought of, and yet there is no reason 
why this should not be the case if the plants are 
managed with this view in summer, and they 
can be given a sunny window in a warm sitting- 
room during the winter months. Young plants 
obtained in small pots at the present time, 
having been rooted this spring, should be shifted 
into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, with a good compost 
of turfy loam and leaf-mould, and a little soot 
and sand. The potting must be firm, the soil 
being rammed down rather tightly, and sufficient 
room left at the top for plentiful watering. 
The "Geraniums” must stand out-of-doors ail 
the summer, exposed to the full sunshine, with 
plenty of air ; but it is well to shelter the pots 
in some way from the effects of the heat, which 
is apt to destroy the tender roots which cling to 
the earthenware. This can be done by Binkmg 
the pots to the rim in a bed of fine aehes, or 
placing them " pot thick— t t , so near together 
that they shelter each other, with a board, or a 
mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre in front of the first 
row of pots ; but the plants must never be so 
crowded as to touch each other, for the great 
object is to make them sturdy and strong, with 
well-ripened wood and bushy in shape. The 
points of the shoots must therefore be pinched 
out once or twice during the summer, and every 
bud removed as soon as it appears, thus storing 
up the strength of the plant and its flowering 
properties for winter work. In August 
the little plants may be given a slight 
shift into the next sized pot, with richer 
soil, in which there is a little old hot-bed 
stuff, mixed with turfy loam and leaf-soil ; 
and again the potting must be extremely firm, 
with good drainage and plenty of space for 
watering. Having been relieved of their buds 
and pinched back a little (for the last time) a 
week before the last potting, all the growth 
they now make may be left intact, and by the 
end of September the plants should be covered 
with buds. Lifted into a warm room then with 
a sunny window they should bloom for months ; 
but this, of course, depends upon the amount of 
warmth they receive. In any case they will 
be beautiful objects during the dull autumn 
days, only requiring a regular supply of water 
to open a mass of blossom. As they prefer a 
somewhat dry atmosphere in winter they do not 
suffer from the fire-heat of a sitting-room as 
much as moat plants, but they will not stand 
gas, dropping their blooms at once if subjected 
to its poisonous breath. I. L. R. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Que ert Iona. —Queries and answers an inserted in 
Gardening free 0 / charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor 0 / 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he. may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than o?ie query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4337. — Iiettnoes in a greenhouse.—Can I grow 
Lettuces in a greenhouse heated sufficiently to keep out 
the frost during the autumn and winter ? I have two green¬ 
houses, 12 feet by 10 feet, and I propose to keep one hotter 
than the other; but I must heat both by means of oil. 
stoves and piping. What is the best apparatus? Is the 
" Little Sampson ” good ? I have a lot of 4 inoh iron pipes 
wbioh have been used with coil boiler? Can these be 
joined to the pipes of the oil heating apparatus?— Mater, 
Kensington. 

4338. —Ash-tres —I have a fine well-grown Weeping 
Ash—wide spread. Io is this year full of seed of great, 
weight, but few young shoots, and leaves but soanty com¬ 
pared with former years. It has stood in Its present position 
on a lawn about forty-three years. Ought anything to be 
done to relieve it of its heavy weight of seeds, or should 
it be left to take its oourse ? The leaves are net unhealthy 
looking, bat only soanty In quantity. A answer would 
oblige.— B. L. L. 

4339. — Carnations in pots.— I have grown a 
number of Carnations in pots this season. Owing to want 
of space I am unable to plant them out, and have taken 
a few layers of each. The plants are valuable, and I do not 
wish to discard them if it oan be avoided. Can I grow on 
the parent plants in their present pots with any ohance or 
getting blooms from them next year, and if so, should 
they be repotted In the spring? They are mostly in 
32 eizid pots ; a single plant in eaoh pot I oould winter 
them In a oold frame or unheated greenhouse.— Germania 


4319 —Box —Will you please tell me how to grow Box, 
and to make a good edging ?— Novice. 

4320— Manure for fruit-trees — la there any 
•peoial manure more eultable for fruit-treee than stable- 
manure ?—Orpington. 

4821.—Liquid-manure for Tomatoes.— Would 
you kindly inform me what kind of liquid-manure le best 
for the Tomato ? -Herbert. 


4322 —Diseased Tomato-plants.— Can any reader 
of Gardening tell me wbac to do with my Tomato-plants, 
as they are diseased, and oan they tell me a remedy?— 
0. W. R. 

4323.—Musas from seed.—Kindly inform me 
whether I oan get seeds or out Inge of Musa saplentum or 
M. Oavendfshi? Please give ms particulars about the 
latter.—J. F. 

4321.— Plants for a sloping garden —Cad any¬ 
one give me a list of plants suitable for a small piece of 
garden sloping to the north, and lying In a hollow, with 
knot of trees on west side ?—N. W. 

4325 -Cabbages for market.—I have a large 
plot of Cabbages ready for market, but eo muoh Infested 
with smother-fly that I oannot sell them. Can anyone tell 
me how I oan destroy the fly ?— One in a Fix. 

4326 —Pansy seedlings.— Would an east border 
against a house be a suitable position to plant Pansy seed¬ 
lings for spring or early summer flowering, and should 
they be planted now or in the spring?—M. E. E. 

4827.—Treatment of Jessamine. —What is the 
beet way to treat a climbing Jessamine which has made 
plenty of growth all up the wall ? At present it flowers 
only at the top. Should it be out back, and, if so, when 
and how?—M. E. E. 

4123.—Cutting back Oleander.—Please give me 
information about the proper time for outting an Oleander 
which has done flowering, so that it may flower again 
next year ? It is kept during winter In a oool greenhouse, 
and has flowered well this summer. — J. S. 

4829.—Thuja Lobbl for a hedge.— Oan anyone tell 
me if Thuja Lobbi is suitable for making a hedge for 
sheltering a few beds in the middle of a small garden in a 
windy situation ? If so, what distanoe should be left 
between the youog plants when planted?—R ema. 

4380.— Myrtle cuttings.— Will someone kindly tell 
me when is the proper time to strike Myrtle outtings, and 
what kind of soil they require ? Also whether they should 
be kept in a greenhouse or a frame ? Any information as 
to the management of above will be valued.—E. J. C. 

4331. —Artificial manure.— Being unable to obtain 
Sufficient manure from the stables for the kitohen garden, 
would you kindly advise me what artificial manure to use ? 
The toil is fairly light Peat Moss-litter-manure I oould 
obtain a small quantity of, but I do not know whether it 
Is of use.—J. N. S. 

4332. —Passion flower.— I havo got a Passion-flower 
in the oonserva ory Infested with a white woolly sort of 
Insect I should like to know what it is and the best 
means of getting rid of it, and what is the best time for 
■talking cuttings of Passion-flowers? Should they be raised 
from seed ?— Novice. 

4333. —Pears.—Will you kindly give me the names of 
two or three varieties of Pears (early), and that make good 
standards, that will grow In a strong olay soil, unfortun¬ 
ately not too well drained. I want deseert kinds. Also 
will Jargonelle suooeed in similar soil on a south-west 
wall?— A Constant Reader. 


4334 —Tulips and Forget-me-not —Will "C.T.,” 
who writes on bntbous flowers, in Gardenino, kindly 
•ay how h« manages to make a "groundwork ” of Forget- 
me-not for his bed of Tulips ? My Forget-me not always 
grows so tall and leggy. What sort of Tulips make the 
prettiest bed, a mixture or all one kind ?-Revireses. 

4335.— Soabby Potatoes.— Can you give me Infor¬ 
mation as to the reason of early and late Potatoes becoming 
■o spotty and soabby ? I find great difficulty In selling 
them in the market owing to their appearance. My 
garden is of loose, light soil, and is exposed to the ran 
all day, but sheltered from north and east) winds.— 
Primula. 


4836 — Lilies of the Valley.— I shall bs neatly 
Obliged by information on the following point: I nave a 
border on the east side of mv house. 1 1 gets a fair amount 
of sun In the early part of day. The plant) grow in a rich 
loamy soil, well manured The orowns throw up abun¬ 
dant foliage in spring, but there is only a poor show of 
flowers, what treatment oan be recommended to induos 
them to flower freely N-J^hn Ford. j 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are inmted to give further 
answers should they he able to qffer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4340. —Rose-trees {Herbert).— Any kind of Reset. 
There is no particular kind. Choose thoee that are 
reoommended from time to time in Gardening. 

4341. — Oattleya Leopoldl (Judy).—I should say 
that your plant has been exposed to an atmosphere too 
oold an 1 too damp. I am eorry for your lots, but you 
should have seen that lees water had been thrown about 
the floor just lately.—M. B. 

43l2.-Zlzyphus sinensis {J- Bcrric ).—'This is the 
name of the fruit about *hlch you made inquiries some time 
ago, and wbioh yon said was being sold in the streets of 
London under the name of Japonicas. It it is a plant 
belonging to the Buckthorn family, the Rhamnaoem.— J. J. 

4341. —Exhibitions (Goode).—On August 29, 30, and 
31 there ii a large show by the Rcyal Horticultural 
S ociety at the Agricultural H til. Special attention will be 
paid to heating apparatus and allied things. This is one 
of the biggest affairs, but there is a large number of small 
shows Try it there first. 

4114.—Creepers {W. AT.)— You cannot do better than 
seleot suob things as Clematis montana and C. Jaokmanl, 
but preferably the former, as in snoh a position it will 
make a fine feature. As regard) evergreens, Ampelopsis 
Veitohi is excellent, or a good variety of Ivy, such as 
Emerald Gem, or Green, as it is sometimes called. 

4145 .—Cist os landaniferus mac Hiatus (G. 
Nunn ).—This is the name of the plant you send, whioh 
differs from the typioal plant in having a orimson blotch 
at the babe of each petal. It is a free-flowering shrub, 
hardy in this oountry, thriving best in dry, sandy, or 
stony soil. Its native oountry is South-West Europe.—J. J. 

4346. —Pears (Dorset).—The fruit is too poor to name. ! 
When fit to gather it should part readily from the stalk. 
Do not plok until this is the oase, otherwise it will shrivel. 
You must do the best you oan with a ladder placed against 
the stem. The great thing to avoid is bruising the 
fruits; and when gathered, lay them out in one row, not 
piled up. 

4347. — Plant for screen {W. if.). — in snoh a 
position it would be best to have the Virginian Creeper, 
as flowering plants would not suooeed in shade. Yon oould 
plant now if from pots, but autumn is the proper season, 
or spring if the creeper has to be lifted from the open. 
Plant oarefully, and In good soil. The Virginian Creeper 
practically requires no cultivation. 

4318.—The Saltwort (Salsola Kail) {Maurice 
O'Connor).—'This Is the plant my friend sends me from 
Ireland, saying It grows on the seashore. It is an annual 
which used to be oolleoted and burnt for the soda obtained 
from it. By the name of Bacilla, it was formerly used in 
the mannfaoture of glass, and for soap making. It belongs 
to the same family as the Spinach.—J. J. 

4349.—Nepenthes Masterslana (T. Wells ).—I 
should imagine that your plant has been kept in an atmos¬ 
phere muon too dry for it. I am not surprised to hear 
you say that it seldom makes any pttohers, but I am quite 
astonished that it lives at all. The leaf yon send is quite 
smothered with thrlps. Syringe the plants well and keep 
a moister atmosphere.—J. J. 

4359.— Palms In a greenhouse (-R. Bruce).— Yes, 
the kinds you name will live In a warm greenhouse; but I 
should prefer the following rather than many Thrin&x, 
Sabals, and Oooos. Try the following dozen : Gbamtsrops 
exoelsa and O. hnmilis, Chamaedorea Wendlandi, Oeroxj Ion 
nivium, Kentia Canterbury ana, K. Fosteriana, Livistona 
australis, L. ohlnensis, Phoenix canariensis, P. tenuis, 
Rhapis humills, Seaforthia elegant.—J. J. 

4361.—Wlreworm {Anxious ).—'The mlsohlef is wire- 
worm, and we are afraid that the pest will have fall sway 
now. Evidently you have planted upon newly turned 
pasture, which Is often full of wlreworm. You may place 
about Potatoes in halves, scooping ont a little at the 
centre, or pieoea of Carrot. Look over these often, and 
kill the marauders. Next season we should put down some 
Potatoes on the ground. This is the usual praocioe. 
Wlreworm is a terrible foe. 

4852.—Epldendrum vltelllnum ( J. M. B.)—\ 
should think yours is quite tbe old form of the species, 
and that it is distinot from major, whioh I have seen re¬ 
markably fine this season in many places. You are doing 
quite right in keeping It quite oool and in the shade ana 
very damp, so that is not bad treatment that makes your 
flower eo poor. Get a specimen of the variety major and 
give It exactly the same conditions, and you will then put 
your pres en t plant to the proof.—M. B. 


' 4853.— Or nepers {C. D. ).—You cannot choose a bette 
oreeper tor your purpose than Ampelopsis Vuitchi, bu 
nothing will cling to a cement wall well. The Veitoh'e 
Virginian Oreeper is. however, the best thing to use. Iviee 
will not oling, nor Bignonis radicans. Yon could plant 
the Ohimonanthus, but Oboisya ternata is not sufficiently 
hardy. It requires more warmth. But that depends 
whether the situation is bleak or otherwise. It is, how¬ 
ever, more of a southern plant. The same remarks apply 
to the Eicalionia. 

4364.— Clematis cocclnea.— J. T , Southampton, 
•ends me agood spray of this plant, whioh he says he hna 
had planted out-of-doors for the last five yearn. He says 
further that in the winter of 1890 he protected it, and it is 
well to do so every season in severe weather, when it 
oomee up and grows vigorously, the plant with him having 
about twenty stems, some 9 feet or 10 feet high, and the 
pretty bell-shaped flowers are a rich coral-red, tbe in¬ 
dividual flowers being small, but from their colour are 
very interesting.— J. J. 

4355. —The Honseleeks .—Jamie sends me two 
plants, asking If these are not the " Anld Foos" of Scotland ? 
Well, Foos is the vernacular in that oountry for the House- 
leek, but neither of the plants sent Is the Sempervivum 
teotornm. One, however, is a variety of the old speoies that 
was found by Dr. Hooker (now Sir Joseph) some twenty 
years ago on the Atlas Mountains. It is called S. teotornm 
atlantioum, and a very pretty form of the "Old Fooa” Ths 
other is a plant that has long been known as S. oaUforni- 
oum. It has sharp-pointed leaves, tipped with reddish- 
brown, neither of them being the " Old Foos," bat near to 
them, and they would live in the same manner as the type. 

4356. — Insects affecting 1 Currant-trees {Ama¬ 
teur}— The only inseots whioh I oan find in the soil are of 
the Springtails (Lipara ambulans). This speoies, how¬ 
ever, does not jump. I should hardly have thought these 
inseots would have oaused the death of your Curran c- 
bushes, but they oertainly are in great numbers, and are 
known to injure the roots of Cabbages and other plants. 
Try waterlog with a strong solutioo of oommon salt or 
nitrate of soda, or 4 parts of oarbolio acid in 100 parts of 
water. Tne best way when ground is infested with them 
is to let ic remain fallow for some time, dressing it with 
any manure bat that whioh oomee from stables and farm¬ 
yards.—G. S. S. 

4357. — Oncidiom Croesus (J. Bascombe).—*fh\o 
is the name of the beautiful little plant you Bent. It 
doubtless is nearly related to O. longipes. It is a very 
distinot plant, having a rich golden-yellow lip, and the 
orest has a deep blackish-purple blotch whioh makes it so 
oonspiouous. The plant thrives best, I think, on a block 
of wood, although some fail with it under these conditions. 
This results from want of attention. To those, I say, try 
small earthenware shallow pans, drain them well, putting 
a small quantity of good peat fibre and chopped Sphagnum 
about them, and do not let the plant suffer from want of 
water at any time. I have not seen the plant for a long 
time, so that I think it must be rare.—M B. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—//. G ’eenwood.— Apparently a 

Chrysanthemum.- Regain .—Thunbervia laurifolia- 

Linden .—Roches faicaia - Dr. Glindon.—Plesse send 

in flower, and we shall be pleased to name it.- D. L.— 

Oattleya Mossiie.- H. G. D .—Eulalia japonica rarle- 

gata.- H. C. Ophiopogon jaburan variegatum.—- 

Mr. P. Monro .—Please send flowers. It is impossible to 

vouoh tor a correct name from leaves only- A. J. 

Wool fall .—Euphorbia cyparissias, called aiBO the Spurge 

Laurel, or Weloome to our Home.- H. F. M , Garth.— 

Tbe yellow flower is Oephalaria tatarloa, and the throb, 
Spiraea Tbunbergi, which has white flowers produced early. 

It is muoh used for forcing.- Evergreen .—We oannot 

name from suoh a specimen. Plesse send a good shoot, 

even then it will not be easy to say without flowers.- 

Wallflower.—'So. 1 is the common Polypody, and the 

other Polystichum angular®.- J. B. Araleigh. —Justioia 

oarnea. The other next week.- F. Lovett Henn.— 

7, Thujopeis dolabrata; 8, Thuja Lobbi; 9, Viburnum 
maorooephalum ; 10, Hibisous ayriaous .——Orchid Lover. 
—Tbe flower woe muoh shrivelled, but it appears a form of 
Odontogloasum Andersonianum. We 9hall be very pleased 
to know how you grow your Orchids so well. Write 
legibly, and on one side of the paper only. 

Names of fruit. — Rowe. — Jargonelle Pear. It 
always behaves in this manner. When "oaught” just 

ripe it is delicious.- No Name.— 1, Beurr6 Olairgeau 

Pear ; 2, Apple Wellington ; 3, Hawthornden ; 4, Oat's- 

head.- Southfieldi.— Juneating.- J. V. L.—l, Bess 

Pool; 2, Hanwell Souring. 

Name of vegetable.— T. B., Amateur.— Long¬ 
necked Squash; but it is rather out of oharaccer. You 
oan grow them similarly to Vegetable Marrows. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember thsst toe 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
thcU do not contain the nam*. and address of sender. 

E. A. Willmott .—The competition is now closed. Your 

photographs will receive proper attention.- Goring 

Thomas.—Vie shall be pleased to name the fruit if care¬ 
fully packed. Send typical speoimeDB. - E. C. B 

Please give further particulars, soil, situation, eto. It is 
Impossible to determine otherwise. We Bbould think the 

ire*s are radically wrong at the roots.- C. B Vandeur. 

—Please send loseot with leaf packed oarefully in a little 

box. We shall be pleased to name it.- Puzzled.— We 

should certainly say the oause of the misohief is either 
that the plants are kept far too wet or there is insufficient 
soil, either of these things would produce the results 00 m- 

pl&ined of.- Amateur, Ihlston. —We should stage all 

but Single Dahlias, Gladioli, unless of the hardy Lemoinei 
varieties, and the Clematis Jackmanl. Some judges 
would admit all three, but not all. It is better to be on 
the safe side. You have two Heliauthusee down. This 
le all right II the class is not (or twelve distinct species. 
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MARKET FLOWERS. 

Frequent enquiries are made afl to what kinds 
of flowers are likely to yield a profit if grown for 
sale, but without a knowledge of each separate 
case it would be impossible to give anything like 
an aoourate answer, as much depends on the 
locality. But, taking the average, I should say 
that the following brief list may be relied upon 
as likely to return the grower fair profits for 
labour and capital invested. I refer only to 
•nob as can be grown to perfection in the 
open air. 

Carnations and Cloves are in great demand, 
and, given a suitable soil, naturally well drained, 
they are very free. If care is taken to layer all 
the strongest shoots in a sharp, gritty soil, there 
is little difficulty in keeping up a supply of 
plants. The layers should be put down at onoe 
and taken off as soon as well rooted, and planted 
in beds, so that they may get established before 
frost sets in. There is a ready sale for Carna¬ 
tion blooms, and especially for the dark-crimson 
Cloveq. 

Chrysanthemums are extremely popnlar as 
out flowers, not only for the great variety and 
beauty of their blooms, but especially from the 
fhct of their coming in at a time when other 
flowers are on the wane; bat for blooming out- 
of-doors the latest varieties must be avoided. 
After October the frost is frequently too severe 
to allow of their expanding. The season com¬ 
mences with Mom. Oesgrange kinds, add follows 
on with all the popular early-flowering varieties. 
They are of easy culture. 

Dahlias, although not nearly so popular as a 
few years back, are still in request in autumn. 
I find the Cactus varieties, Pompon and singles, 
the best for outting, especially the white and 
•oarlet varieties. 

Lilium candidum, the common White Lily, 
Ifl.a very popular flower, and where the soil is 
suitable—namely, light and well drained, it will 
b*>found profitable to grow. 1 transplant about 
every fourth year, ana get the finest spikee of 
bloom the second and third years after moving; 
bat after the bulbe increase, the spikes, although 
more numerous, get smaller. They sell best 
before they are fully expanded. 

Lily of the Valley always sells well, and 
well-established beds out-of-doors are by no 
means unsatisfactory. I lift a quantity of crowns 
for forcing during the winter, and after picking 
out all the largeet flowering crowns, the smaller 
enes are again planted in beds for a oouple of 
Jtars’ growth, so that I always have plenty of 
crowns for forcing and beds for gathering. 

<- Lavender.— This is one of thoee good old 
garden flowers that retain their popularity 
through all changes. It is of easy culture, 
striking root freely from good, large pieces 
planted firmly in tne soil in antnmn, and a bed 
Mice established lasts for a good many yean. 
Thf crop is out when the heads are in full bloom, 
and-eells readily, either to private houses or to 
distillers of perfumes.’ 

t. i Marguerites have of late yeapi been in 
■Ma*request, and, either white or yellow, planted 
flfl, fh May will continue to bs9° m pwjf&sely I 


until outdoor flowen are over. Tied in 
bundles, they sell freely to florists or flower- 
hawkers. 

Pinks. —The old-fashioned fringed Pinks are 
very free-blooming, and if old olumpe are 
divided and replanted at this time of year they 
will produce a fine crop of flowers next season. 
Mrs. Sinkins is an excellent acquisition. 

Roses are unquestionably the safest flower to 
grow in quantity for market, as there is always 
a demand for them. The price obtainable is 
now very low, if oompared with that of a few 
years back ; but this affects their growth more 
under glass than in the open, and anyone going 
in for market flowers must certainly make 
Hybrid Perpetuate and other hardy Roses that 
keep on blooming for a long period one of their 
strongest points. Such kinds as Sonvenir de la 
Malmaison that flower best in autumn are very 
valuable. 

Sweet Peas find a ready sale, especially if 
sown in autumn and got into flower early in May. 
The distinob colours are best. 

Sweet Sultan is one of the best annuals to 
grow for cutting (yellow, white, and purple). It 
has long stalks. Sow early and thin out. 

Stocks of nearly all kinas are favourite flowers 
and sell readily. The old Brompton is one of 
the first to make a good display of colour, and 
during summer the Ten-week, Queen, and Mid- 
Lothian are very free. 

Wallflowers are grown in quantity in the 
vicinity of large towns, and are of the easiest 
cnltnre. The seed is sown very early in spring, 
and as soon as the plants are large enough they 
are dibbled out in rows, generally between fruit- 
trees, where they get a little shelter, as they 
oommence to flower during winter, and very 
early in spring they are tied in bunches and 
sent to market. 

Violets of the Single Blue Czar kind are grown 
by acres in the South of England, and few flowers 
any better if the winter proves mild. They 
find a ready sale. J. Groom, Gosport, 

Gladioli.—The Gladioli is becoming a popnlar 
flower in gardens, and M. Lemoine has raised 
some good hardy kinds named Lemoinei. He 
has given his name to this section which is 


reason of their 


peculiarly adapted for gardens by 
hardihood, although the flower 
brilliant as those of the Nanceianus type. This 
is the result of hybridising, and amongst the 
various kinds are thoee of brilliant colours, such 
as President Carnot, crimson, with creamy- 
white centre. As yet the oorms are somewhat 
expensive, but will get cheaper in time. These 
hybrid forms seem to sucoeed much better in 
the garden than the varieties of gandavensis, 
but there is a tendency to get coarse, big 
flowers which are not necessarily the more 
showy. Those that are smaller, neater, and 
produced in greater abundance are more 
satisfactory. A very fine Gladioli is brenehley- 
ensis. It is an old favourite, bnt very free, 
and not difficult to grow, whilst the tall spikes 
of crimson, or rather aoarlet, flowers make a great 
display in the garden.—V. C. 

4294.—A tenant’s fixture wreenhimse.—Yss, 
you om put does a oonras ol loots bricks lor tbs 
•trustors to vest upon without prejudice to its being 
removable wfcm nsoeesarfT-B. O. R. | 


REMEDIES FOR INSECT PESTS. 
Never allow any weeds to grow on the beds, as 
inseots which feed on them may spread to the 
crops, and the weeds may provide food for 
inseots when the ground is fallow or in corners 
and waste plaoes, or under hedges, as inseots are 
fond of suon positions for breeding in. Rubbish, 
stones, and tne refuse of a orop should never bo 
allowed to lie about, as they form a welcome 
shelter for all kinds of pests. A proper rotation 
of crops is most benefioiaL If a orop is attacked 
by a certain insect it should be followed by one 
which is not liable to be injured by the same 
peet. Many plants suffer most from the attacks 
of insects when they are quite young; in such 
oases the plants should be pushed into vigorous 
growth by judicious cultivation as soon as 
possible. Birds should be encouraged in 
gardens. Few persons realise what an enormous 
number of inseots are destroyed by birds, 
particularly during the breeding season, when 
nearly all young birds are fed on animal food 
Ripe fruit and fruit-buds, however, must 
often be proteoted from them. When the 
leaves have fallen in the autumn all those 
under fruit-trees aud bushes should be collected 
and burnt, as all kinds of pests harbour 
under them. Any leaves which did not fall 
with the others should be picked off, as there 
are often chrysalides curled up in them. In 
the coarse of the winter the ground under fruit- 
trees should be broken up so as to expose to the 
elements and the birds any inseots or ohrys- 
alides which may be wintering there. A sharp 
look-oat should be kept when any digging is 
going on for chrysalides or cocoons. As soon as 
any insect attack is noticed, steps should ba 
immediately taken to check it, as at this time 
the old proverb “ a stitch in time savee nine ” 
is especially true, particularly when aphides are 
the foes. Keep any ground which is not in use 
well hoed; this will kill any weeds and expose 
any inseots which may be in the soil. In 
greenhouses be very careful in introducing a 
fresh plant, whether obtained from a friend or a 
nurseryman, to ascertain that it is free from 
aphides, scale, mealy-bug, thrips,&o., as otherwise 
a house which was perfectly free from insects 
may soon become just the reverse. Give plants 
as much ventilation as possible consistent with 
maintaining a proper temperature, for in their 
natural state they are always in the open air. 
If fumigation or washing has to be resorted to, 
do not be content with one application, bat 
repeat it in three or four days' time, so that 
any eggs which may not have been killed bv 
the first attempt may succumb to the seoona. 
If ants be found running over plants, it is an 
almost oertain sign that the latter are attacked 
by aphides or scale inseots, which the ants are 
searching for to obtain the sweet substance they 
exude. As soon as any holes are found in the 
mortar of the walls inside a greenhouse or any 
oraoks in which inseots may shelter, the walls 
should be repointed. G. 
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4282.— Destroying wire worms. —Try a dressing 
ol ten busbels of gse-Ume s pr ead squally over She land. 
Dig It In, taring lbs surface rough till spring. Fork the 
nod over again than, and plant with Potatoes or other 
vegetable*.—-E. H. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Luge masses of the Blue and White Plumbago are very 
effective now. The best way to make a show of this Is to 
plant it first in the border, preferably against a wall or 
near a pillar, though it makes a very useful pot plant. 
Good masses of Montbretlas are very showy, and Hya- 
cinthus candioans—six strong bulbs in a 7-inch pot—are 
charming things among Ferns. It Is a pity their flowers 
are looking in fragraooe. As Tuberous Begonias get shabby 
they are plaoed outside to ripen their growth, and the 
places are filled up with aariy-ilowering Chrysanthemums 
and speoimen Soar borough Lilies, tits earliest of whioh are 
just showing colour. Fuchsias which have oome on in the 
open air will take the piaoe of those whioh came into 
flower early, and whioh are showing signs of exhaustion. 
Freshness of foliage is as useful in furnishing a conserva¬ 
tory as mere bloom. Some of the old varieties of Fuohsia^ 
such as fulgent and oorymbiflora, are very effective when 
well done, and there is no better way of grqwiog the last- 
named than planting it out, training up the main-stem, 
and enoouraze the branches to form a wide, spreading head 
up in the roof, i saw a plant of this character In a large 
conservatory last week, and it reminded me of old times. 
Most assuredly we have lost) by discarding these old 
favourites for so many of the present race of Fuchsias. 
Keep a close watch upon the stock of Zonal Pelargoniums 
for flowering in winter. Flower-buds may be picked off 
till the middle of September, unless flowers are required 
earlier, and the plants must not be overwatered. A warm, 
light house is neoessary to seoure plenty of bloom. Weak 
soot-water will be beneficial to Camellias in the border. 
Luculla gratissima and Daphne indioa will have dark 
coloured foliage under a oourse of weak liquid-soot. 
Daphnes planted out are much more effective than when 
jrown in pots. They are often poor things under pot 
culture, especially In inexperienced hands, who suffer 
them to have too much or too little water, and the former 
is mors harmful than the latter, as when the soil gets sour 
they are sure to beoorue sickly, and an unhealthy Daphne 
noon disappears. White Lilies, Freesias, ana Roman 
Hyacinths should be potted now, the Hyacinths to be 
plunged over the top of Cocoa-nnt fibre or ashes. Shift on 
Cinerarias and other winter-flowering plants that may 
require more pot-room. See that the drainage is open and 
free. 

Store. 

Young plants in a pot-bound condition may be shifted 
on as required, but tbs potting of larger plants should be 
done early enough In the season to get the soil oooupied 
by roots before the days get short. Wheu a 
plant gets siokly from any cause, out with it on the 
rubbish-heap. Stove plants for the most part are easy to 
propagate, and nearly every gardener worthy of the name 
will take oare to have a young plant ooming on to replace 
an old one. No plant grown in a pot will keep In good 
condition for ever, and there Is atendency everywhere to 
keep things longer than they are eSeotive. As soon 
as a plant gets leggy, unless it oan be improved 
by cutting down, that also should be shunted to make 
room for a better speoimen. Fires must be kept going 
regularly now, only keep them down during bright days. 
When the morning breaks bright let the fires go out; it 
will save fuel, ana the plants will do better without too 
much warming up just yet. Where the foreman is an old, 
careful hand be will manage to keep hie fires in hand so 
that no harm is done during the day ; but the young, raw 
hand generally contrives, unless closely looked after, to 
get the pipes hottest about the middle of the day, when 
the sunshine is at its highest pitch. Winter-fl iwering 
Orobida, such as the Deudrobee, will now be resting and 
ripening for the most part in the vinery or somewhere 
where the atmosphere is drier than in the stove. Get 
the pseudo bulbs well ripened, and there will be plenty 
of beautiful flowers. The question of moisture in the 
bouse will have to be decided upon by the amount of 
artificial heat in use ; if fires are kept down less water will 
be required, and this Is what I should advise. 

Hardy and other Ferns. 

Hardy Ferns, if In pots, will now be plunged out In the 
bhade of a wail or other building. The shade afforded by 
trees, if not too near, is suitable also. A collection of 
hardy Ferns, Including the North Amerioan and other 
fixouo species which are found hardy in this oouotry, are 
exceedingly interesting ; but It should not be forgotten 
chat unless a little protection oan be afforded In winter the 
pots muat be plunged over the rim. ▲ plant in a pot la 
not in so good a position for passing through the winter 
exposed to the drying influenoe of frost as when planted 
out in a bed of soil, warmed and sheltered it may be by a 
few stones being worked in the bed. Questions are often 
asked about planting Ferns under stages. I have found 
the Hart's-tongues, Scolopendriums, and Polystichums do 
exceedingly well in such positions—better, In fact, than 
the usual greenhouse speoies. Polystiohnm anguiare and 
its varieties are always effective in the shade of a stage, 
and the smaller varieties, such as Oeteraoh officinarum 
and the small-growing Asplenium trichomanes planted 
amid stones do well along the front. 

Frames. 

Where the early Melons have ripened the plants can 
oan ally be pulled out and the best stored and prepared for 
another crop. Frames will soon be wanted for Violets for 
winter-blooming. One or two frames are required now 
for striking cuttings of bedding plants other than “ Gera¬ 
niums.” A spare frame where there is a little warmth, 
8uoh as an old Melon-bed, might be planted with Rose- 
cuttings. Then again, frames will shortly be wanted for 
winter salads-Lettuce, Endive, Radishes, &o Where the 
most is made of everything frames will always be of use, 
ind no one has too many of them, whether treated artifi¬ 
cially or not. Late Melonsin frames must have the linings 
renewed ; good Melons late in summer oannot be obtained 
without bottom-heat. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Earwigs are still troublesome and must be sought for 
daily, or they will rain any plant they have a tanoy for, 

* In told or northern district* the operation* referred, 
to under 11 Garden Work ” may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than it here indicated with equally good 

remit*. 
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and they are rather fanoifnl in their diet. The early 
plants will now require top-dreeeing. When giving the 
last shift space should be left at the top for the top-dre*sing. 
Should mildew appear on the plants dust with sulphur or 
use some other remedy. Some of the weakly-growing 
sorts, especially the Queen of Eagland type, are subject to 
mildew, and will require watching. Keep the shoots of 
the plant well tied, or the wind will break them. 


be planted In winter houses must be encouraged to get 
strong ; the more reserve foroeof strength and vigour the 
plants possess the better they will go through the winter. 
The best soil for Ououmbers is good sound turfy loam 
with plenty of body in it. If the fibre id the turf is not 
too much decayed it Will bfe none tbe worse. A little soot 
and a little bone-meal may 'bo added; liquid-manure can 
be given when the plants require help. E. Hobday. 


Window Gardening. 

It should be decided now whether outtings which are i . . 

If there is rooan4» winter them.-Keep outside as long as 
possible, but do-not overwater, or the ecil may get eour, 
aud then there will be a difficulty in keeping the plantain 

health during the winter. Give weak stimulants to 
window-boxes, and keep the-ptanta free from dead leaves 
and flowers. - — *' ~ 

Outdoor Garden. . 

We have at last) bad plenty of rain, and we may now 
expect a period of rapid growth, especially as regards 
weeds and Grass. The burnt-up lawns have be oome green 
again, and will need mowing at least onoe a-week. If 
there are weak or faulty places in the turf—and I see 
there are In some instances—White Clover seeds sown 
now will soon germinate aud fill up. Large weeds, such 
as Plantains and Dandelions, must be taken out with as 
much of the root as possible. Sulphurio acid applied to 
the heart of the plant will kill, and so also will Watson’s 
Lawn Band. After the rains there will be a good deal of 
trimming up and picking of flower-beds. Dahlias must be 
kept well up to date as regards tying and thramng. 
Whatever of the latter work is done should be spread over 
several weeks ; boo much cutting at one time will severely 
oheok growth; but the buds, where too numerous, 
may be thinned any time. Lose no time now in getting 
in outtings of Hoilyhooks. Cuttings of new kinds of 
Dahlias may be taken now and kept In pots all the winter. 

Some of the outtings may not form tubers, and there will 
be a difficulty in keeping them; but they will be more 
likely to form tubere iu pots than outside because they 
can be placed under cover when frost is expected. There 
are plenty of Pansy and Viola-cuttings now, and. If planted 
in tne shade, roots will soon form ; in many instance* cut¬ 
tings with roots in the oourse of formation at the base may¬ 
be obtained in the centre of the plants. Cuttings of bed¬ 
ding plants mast soon be taken Verbenas, Heliotropes, 

I reel nee, and things of like oharaotershould not bedelayed 
much longer. “Geranium ” outtings will be scarce, and late 
growth will be soft and liable to damp, and the outtings 
will root better in email pots singly tnan crowded up In 
larger pots or boxes. At any rate, there must be no 
crowding or they will damp. Budding may still 
be done; but do not shorten back the shoots on whioh the 
buds are plaoed. Buds will take better now than if put 
In earlier. 

Fruit Garden. 

Use a little fire during damp weather in vineries and 
Tomato-houses, and ventilate so as to avoid stuffiness of 
the atmosphere. The plants in properly ventilated 
Tomato-houses were never healthier than they are at this 
moment. My Tomato-houses are built on piers, with low 
pits running along the sides; the lights of the pits are 
nearly always opeu more or lees, aud ihue the ventilation, 

■with a little air ou the ridge, is as perfect as possible. In 
’many instances Vines are trained too near the glass, and 
the leaves lose oolour in consequenoe, and where the main 
leaves have lost oolour there will be a difficulty lo giving 
proper colour and finish to the Grapes. Another evil 
arises from Vines being trained too near the glass ; where- 
ever the foliage touches the glass the damp oollecte ou 
them and ultimately finds Its way down among the Grapes. 

Keep down laterals when they can be rubbed off with tbe 
finger and thumb. If left to get long the steady work of 
the roots is interfered with. Grapes whioh as a rule oolour 
badly may sometimes receive help from a little extension 
of ths lateral growth, such as where the mala shoots havs 
been pinohed In close; but where the Vines have been 
allowed to make a proper amount of foliage in the first 
instanoe lateral growth doee harm. See that all pyramid 
Apples and Pears whioh are crowded with young growth 
are thinned sufficiently to let in air and sunshine. The 
fruit require their aid, and so also will the buds which are 
advanoing to that stage when the die is oast for fertility. 
Recently planted Strawberries will soon get a start now. 

Run the hoe through tbe surface oooasiODally to keep 
down weeds aud encourage growth. There are many 
Strawberries yet to be planted, but every week’s delay 
now lightens theorop next year. In selecting varieties 
to plant do not piaoe too much faith In new sorts. It is 
well, of oourse, to try new things, but a dozen or two of 
plants Is enough to start with of any one kind. Sir J. 

Paxton and President will yet take a good deal of beating. 

In gathering Apples or Pears for cooking thin the heavily- 
laden tress first. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is about ths latest time to cow Winter Spinach and 
Onions with the beet olance of suooeie. Sow a good 
breadth of Tom Thumb Cabbage and Brown Coe Lettuce. 

Tbe former will get large enough for uee on a south 
border, and the Brown Cos can be lifted and planted in 
frames before frost comes. Dry Ferns and dry leaves are 
exoellent for sheltering Lettuoee and Endives. This 
might be made a note of now for application when the 
season comes round. Sow Chervil, Corn Salad, Radishes, 
and Cress as required. Hitherto euoh things have been 
sown on north borders or wherever a cool bit of land 
oould be found. Now I must go book to the south border 
again. French Beans and Scarlet Runners are plentiful 
now, aud those who wish to preserve either of these for 
winter nee may have a quantity gathered when dry, and 
after stringing them paak them in earthen jars, with 
layers of salt alternately with Beans. Cover and keep 
airtight in a oool cellar tin requited. All pods both of 
Beans and Peas should be gathered as eoon as fit for use. 

If there are spare pits where a little artificial oan be 
obtained if required, one of these may now be planted 
with an early kind of Frenoh Beans; Ne Plus Ultra or 
Osborne’e Forcing are good varieties. There muse be no 
surplus growth on Tomatoes now; the probabiiitiw are 
the autumn will be dull and showery rather than bright 
and tunny, and then there will be disease among Toma-1 ttoul 
toes outside, and those planted crowded with foliage will 
suffer the most. Young Ououmber-plante ooming on to 


Work In the Town Garden, 
is now high time to pinch put the leading growths of 
tstoeshrtne open air j u st abo ve t h e l est-formed bunch 
of bloom ; remove all side or second ary shoots, apd shorten 
back all the leaves but two or three at the top of eaohstam 
to half or less of their length. H this is dour about the 
middle of August the flowers that are now on the point of 
expanding will have about six weeks in whioh to set fruit, 
and this to swell aud perhaps ripen before the cold weather 
sets in. This is just about right, aud should frost or cold 
and wet weather oommance rather earlier than usual, any 
fruit that is still green will soon ripen if cut and removed 
to a warm place, such as a kitchen shelf. Stopping the 
fruiting-stems and'removing the laterals also throws all 
ths strength of the plant into the fruit, While the partial 
defoliation admits air and sun to the swelling or ripening 
fruit and reduces the risk of disease. This has so far heea 
a grand season for Tomatoes out-of-doors; never have tbe 
plants looked better or carried heavier orops of fruit. 
Where strong plants wefe got out in good time and kept 
watered as required during the dronght, they are looking 
really grand now, and here, at least, doing better outside 
than under glass. The buds of Chrysanthemums In pots 
are now fast appearing, and where large flowers are 
required must be “ taken ” by removing the incipient 
growth-buds that will be seen just below as soon as they 
oau be fairly seen in the points of the shoots. In the case 
of “ terminal ” buds the central one that is to be retained 
and will form the flower is surrounded by flower-bufl* 
instead, and supposing large blossoms to be wanted, 
these must be removed in ths same way, leaving only the 
uppermost and oentral one on each shoot. But where 
flowers are desired for cutting, or the plants for ordinary 
decorative purposes only, a muoh better effect may he 
obtained by leaving three or four of the beet buds to eaoh 
shoot instead of one. Such free-flowering kinds as Mrs. 
Bundle and its sports afford beautiful masses of bloom In 
this way-miniature bouquets, in foot, and so doee ths 
new J. S. Dibben (Japanese) and some otbeix. On Strong 
plants of Mrs. Bundle, Mrs. Dixon, Jto., I have sometimes 
left the orown bud and three terminal growths, allowing 
one bad to each. Ths “ orown ” flower, of coarse, expends 
first and is cut, the terminals opening later and uefcmg a 
fine show of oolour. Bouvardias must not be stoppedhr 
shifted any more now; but give water freely ana a Uetle 
liquid-manure, and syringe liberally on bright, warm days. 

B. C. R. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from o garden diary from August 19fA 
to August 26 Ih. 

Put in outtings of various kinds of bedding plant* 
Outtings of some sorts of Pelargoniums are rather coerce, 
and the old plants of these kinds will, at the proper 
time, be potted up and be helped in heat with the view 
of having plenty of young shoots to take off ?ar!y In 
February. These, if helped an ki beat, wUi make 
good plants by May. It will be better not to.dMay 
the propagation of afi tender plants longer than what ia 
absolutely neoessary. My Pelargoniums are all struck In 
the open, the trioolors and other delicate sort* in single 
pots, and the hardier kinds in 6-inch and 6-inota, as I And 
these sixes the headiest for the shelves. Made arrathes 
sowing of Giant Mignonette ; the soil in the pots, chiefly 
loam,Is rammed in Arm, I find this firm seed-bed vety 
neoessary for scouring dwarf, sturdy plants. Made another 
sowing of Early London Cauliflowers for wintering in 
frames. Some may think this second sowing superfluous j 
but seasons vary, and In the event of a mild Printer softie 
of the first lot of plants may button prematurely. At anj 
rate, experience has taught me that there is advantage iq 
dividing my usual quantity of seed and sowing it twlofj 
with an Interval of a fortnight or so between. Harvested 
the spring-sown Onions; gave the ground a dressing ol 
soot and forked It over to be ready for Cabbages when the 
plants are fit to go out. Earthed up the last-plated 
Winter Greene. Everything, including the weeds, is growing 
rapidly now. Took advantage of a couple of flue days to 
run the hoe thoroughly over the email weeds among growing 
orops. This will oheok them, and another stir up-in the 
oourse of a few days will oomplete their deetruqtiqp* 
Planted a spare pit from whioh Melons have been takn 
with Frenoh Beans. Only early Kidneys are planted UOtr. 
Made another sowing of Lettuce and Eodlve. A goad 
deal ol time ie taken up now picking off dead flowen and 
leaves in the flower garden. Carpet beds, of whioh a few 
are still retained, take up a good deal of time In ptnohlng 
and picking to keep the outlines of the designs perfeofe 
large mass of the White Japanese Anemone ie very effective 
oo Grasi. This is one of the most effective of the. late 
summer and autumn flowers for massing. Spring planted 
Tufted Pansies are still very bright. Those who posse* 
but little glees for wintering tender plants should do mere 
with these. There ia nothing obeaper or more effective. 
Cuttings rooted now are better than dividing old pleahk 
although the latter plan on an emergency will do. Sam 
hardy annuals as the pretty Forget-me-nots, Slleneo. 
Llmuanthee, fro., are up and will be ready for putting out as 
soon as the beds are olearsd. I like autumn plan&u bast, as 
tbe plants flower earlier. Moved a crowded mass of LIlium 
canaidum and planted elsewhere, small bulbs bstng'planted 
in a bed in the reserve garden. Potted more Free ti ae and 
Roman Hyaoinths for forcing. Went through the 
in conservatory, taking off a few of ths shoots where muni? 
crowded to let In a little more light. Handevfllea suavebleDS 
is now beautifully in bloom, lt» fragrance filling the 
house- Chrysanthemums are nowgiven dally waterings, 
disbudding, Aa. I want good blossoms, but am ooctent 
if 1 get from six to twelve on a plant; a hundred or so 
are grown with stopping, and from three to six blooms are 
all I shall lsavs on those. The cooler, longer nights are 
helping on the growth, aad the earwigs are giving lass 
trouble. Borne trouble has been taken to protect fruit 
from wasps: all the nests near have been bunted up and 
eyed. 
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TREES & SHRUBS. 

THE VENETIAN SUMACH. 

This i* a striking shrub when in flower, end its 
profuse blooming hea gained for it the name of 
Wig-tree, or 8moke-plant, the effect of its 
fdapbery, sterile flower-olnstere suggesting a 
film of smoke, as seen from a distance. Oar 
illustration shows well its beauty as au isolated 
specimen, permitted to develop itself without 
hindrance from neighbouring things. Under 
these conditions one sees the Rhus cotinus, as 
it is oailed botanical! v, in its best aspect. The 
shrub is pleasing when the garden is getting 
somewhat dull, and although it is not a tall 
grower, it spreads about, making a dense, bushy, 
and vigorous growth. The leaves are glancous 
oelour, round in shape, and although the flowers 
themselves are inconspicuous, there is much 
beauty in the feathery reddish-purple clusters 
that sucoeed them. They remain attractive 
over a comparatively long season. The Bmoke- 
plant was introduced from Southern Europe as 
long ago as 1656. It is ouite hardy, and most 
pleasing when permitted to develop without 
being orowded up bv other shrubs, as is too 
often the oaae in gardens. It is interesting to 
mention that M. Ea. Andre, writing in the Rtvw. 
JTcrrti'vle, describes the Venetian Sumach in its 
native home. He says: “In the well-known 
mountain-pass of the ' Portes de fir,* between 
Orsova and Turn-Beverin, where the Danube 
has cub a channel through the lofty Transyl 
vanian ranges, a sight worth seeing in the 
month of October is that of the Venetian 
Sumachs, which carpet the slopes, when their 
foliage is lighted up t>y the rays of the setting 
sun, affording a singular contrast to the white 
foliage of the silvery-leaved Lime-tree.” 


Bp i TO a paniculata— Though duiereouee 
of opinion may exist as to the oorreotnees of the 
name given, there can be none at to its being a 
very beautiful Spiraea, and owe, too, that blooms 
later than many of the others. The flowers are 
bom in orecb branching panicles, whioh are 
oftaaUjr more or less pyramidal in shape, and its 
ssaean of blooming is extended by the faet that 
bhe flowera oa the secondary branches do not 
expand till the central ones have been open 
some time. A large bush of it some 5 feet or 
6 feet high ie, when occupying an isolated 
position and in fall flower, a very beautiful 
ibjeet. — H. 

4338.—Aflh tree—The unusual number of 
seeds the tree is carrying, and the long drought, 
are no doubt the oause of ite weak oondition. 
Hi would relieve the tree immensely if you re¬ 
move the seeds at onoe. It might not make 
any fresh growth this season, but the taking 
aw^y of such a heavy load will give it a longer 
time to recover its strength and enable it to 
start away moro vigorously next year. The 
Alb likes a moist position. Probably yours is 
rather dry.—J. C. C. 

4890.— Myrtle cuttings.- Cuttings of the 
pearly mature wood—that about two-thirds ripe 
is the best of the current season—may be inserted 
hr September or October, in well-drained pots of 
sandy loam, mixed with a little loaf-mould. If 
kept in a “quiet” corner of the greenhouse, 
away from sun and draughts, and the soil 
maintained in a half moist oondition, most of 
them will be found to have formed roots, and 
will begin to grow in the spring. Another way 
■44* kak* off the young growths—side shoots, or 
tops—in the spring, when about 2 inches long, 
apd insert them thiokly in pots of very.sandy 
‘ ill; as before. Jf these areplacedln a warm, close 
louse or nit, or in a frame with gentle bottom- 
iCat* . and kept regularly moist and shaded, 
trill root with great certainty, and make 
nice little plants the same season. A frame will 
o ior cuttings inserted in the autumn &s well as 
^ house, provided that frost can be excluded, 
and I have also rooted them in the window of a 
ipoderately warm room.—B. C. R. 

-*—* .When the wood is about) three per fee ripened is the 
bsSt tnae to Uke euttloifs of these plants. Any seedy 
leh t S6H Will do. Make them Arm, and do not me too large 


_ li kept otoee la a frame or gi 

oallueed, and then plassd 4a a gentle bottom-hra*, this 
•*e«lr*uielHng shrub Is propagated with ease.—J 

‘ a shoots lust getting fljux. taken with a piece 
i wood, if put In qow will root dating the 
ready for potting off to spring. Plant Armty’ 
In sandy so If; Hep iu the frame till end of October, fehan 




move to greenhouse. Keep olose, and ah ads from hoe son* 
•hina. A bell-glass will bs useful, but the inside tf the 
ftase must be wiped dry every morning.—E. H. 

Tho proper time to put in Myrtlo cut¬ 
tings is when the young wood is fully grown. 


about August. Take the cuttings off at a joint, 
and plant about half-a-doeen in a 4-inch or 
5-inch flower-pot. The oomposk should be 
formed of loam, leaf-mould, peat-soil, and sand 
in equal proportions. Plant the cuttings firmly 
round the aides of the flower-pote, and place 
them under a close hand-light; or if there be 
only one flower-pot full of cuttinga, a bell-glass 
would be more convenient; put the small pot 
containing them inside a larger one, and fill 
np the sp&oe between with ooarse sand or fine 
gravel. The rim of the bell-glass should rest 
on the sand between the two pots, and this 
keeps the air well away from the cutting*. The 
bell-glass should be removed daily, wiping the 
inside round with a dry cloth. They will take six 
weeks or two months to form roots, and when 
they have started to grow, repot them singly. 



Thu Venetian Suin&oh (ittvue uottinw). 


Good soil for Myrtles is yellow loam, two parts ; 
one part light fibrous peat; and one part leaf 

lould, with a little sand added.—J. D. E. 

4839 -Thuja Lobbl for & hedge —Thle Is an 
exoelleae shrub for s hedge In a windy situation, but I feev 
Ibis rather too hungry a feeder and too gro«s a grower to 
be near flower-beds. You oould mt it as freely ae any 
hedge, and regulate Its height from 3 feet up to 12 feet or 
14 feet. I would prefer She American Arbor-vine ae bslng 
oloeer In habit and of steadier growth. The distance 
apart mast depend In a measure upon the height you wish 
your future hedge to be.—P. U. 


4303.—Treatment of an Araucaria.— 
A good remedy would be a top-dressing of loam, 
kept away from the stem of the tree Do the 
work carefully, but I am afraid there is no real 
remedy. The Araucaria requires an open spot, 
not cramped up as it usually is in gardens. It is 
curious that such a tree should be planted so 
freely in places for which it is not fitted. 
More than half the examples we see die away 
in the manner described by you, and the only 
remedy is, I fear, to remove the tree to more 
congenial quarters. Once it has got in bad 
condition it is not an easy matter to restore it. 
In nine cases out of ten -it is impossible.— 
C.T. - 

— The complaint the tree mentioned by 
“ Pine” is suffering from is starvation, and the 
remedy is feeding. Dig a trench 19 inches wide 


and 2 feet deep right round the tree at 4 feet 
distance from the trunk, and into the trench put 
a load of good stable-manure ; tread down, and 
fill in the trench with the best soil obtainable. 
I had two fine young trees similarly afflioted, 
but under the above treatment the loss of sap is 
stayed and the downward progress averted. If 
allowed to go on the ena is certain death.— 
H. K. Hitchcock, M.D., Bournemouth. 
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Best twelve Daffodils.— One of the most 
useful bulbs is the Daffodil, or Narcissus, as it is 
also called. The lists of bulbs are so bewilder 
ing that it is an assistance to those who require 
limply a few kinds to choose about a dozen of 
the best. Of Daffodils a good selection would 
be Hortfieldi or Empress, the latter preferably, 
although some appreciate the former more Unto 
the other. It is a trumpet variety, the flowrts 
very large, and with a creamy-Wnite perianth, 
whilst the trumpet is rich-yelloW. It is one of 
the finest of the family. Empress blooms a 
little later, and the two kinds might thus be 
planted to form a succession. Maximus )s 8 

? ood type, but not so strong as those mentioned, 
ts flowers are, however, tery beautiful, intense 
yellow, bold, and of splendid shape. Emperor 
is another fine variety, yellow, and strong In 
growth. Glory of Leyden Is, I fear, rather too 
expensive for the majority, but it is a Ctrble 
Daffodil, large and robust. It will be much 
grown in the future. Of the inoomparabilis 
aeotion choose the fine Sir Watkin, whioh, if it 
varies in different gardens, is always pleasing to 
look at for the shades of yellow in the large 
flowers. The earl?-flowering Santa Maria, the 
flowere intense yellow, ie a good kind. I think 
it is one of the moet beautiful of all Daffodils, 
and certainly the rioheet in colour. Ard-Righ 
is a good Trumpet kind, the flowers rioh-yellow 
and the growth robust. Prinoeps blooms early, 
and is a worthy kind. One may select either 
this or Golden Spur, whioh is a very rich yellow, 
Of the Poet's varieties ornatns is very beautiful, 
early, and free, then one must also have the 
doable white, appropriately likened to a Gar¬ 
denia. Of the Hoop-petticoat forma Corbularia 
citrtna ts one of the more vigorous, and forms a 
good edging ; and of the doubles select the old 
Double Telamonios and the handsome Batter 
and-Eggs variety. In gardens of average size the 
more troublesome kinds, suoh as N. oyclaminens, 
should be avoided. N. nanus or N. minor are 
worth a note for their beauty as dwarf kinds, 
each smothered with flowers. Stella is a beauti¬ 
ful kind j also N. Barri oonspiouus, in whioh the 
onp is stained with rioh orange.—V. 0. 

The ’Purple Cornflower —A splendid 
hardy plant blooming in August is the Purple 
Cornflower, known botanically as Rudbeckia 
purpurea. It grows strongly, and will succeed 
even near large towns, making a fine leafy 
clump, vigorous, and in every way satisfactory. 
Amateurs do not seem to know much of it, but 
it is worth a note, whilst the flowers are very 
distinct in colour, bold in shape, and purple 
rose, set off by a blackish centre. At this season 
of the year there is a surfeit of yellow from the 
Perennial Sunflowers and other composites, so 
that the rosy purple shade of this Rudbeckia is 
a deoided relief and contrast to that of flowers 
in general. It is perfectly hardy, and a good 
piece put in in the autumn will make a show 
next year.—V. C. 

Lilium superbum-— This is a lovely Lily. 
It is in full bloom in July, and the fortunate 
owner of a large garden can use it in many charm¬ 
ing and picturesque ways. It is a tall grower, 
the slender spikes rising over S feet in height, 
and when the groundwork is Rhododendrons, 
the young shoots are protected in spring from 
frosts. The flowers are borne in large numbers 
on the stems, and vary greatly in colour, the 
most brilliant being those of a bright scarlet, or 
rather, I should write, crimson, like a flame of 
fire seen from a distance in the woodland. 11 
is not everyone, of course, that has a woodland, 
but a good colony of this species, sending up 
ite tall steins, makes a fine picture. Unlike 
many others, it makes a vigorous growth, is 
perfectly at home in a light, peaty soil, and has 
an irresistible beauty when swaying about in 
the wind on a summer day. The name is cer¬ 
tainly appropriate. L. superbum is for ilu* 
large garden ; it* beauty is lost in cren j H 
places. T. 
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MS PLEASURE OP ROSB-GROWING. 

It i« not a difficult matter to decide by what 
means we may obtain the greatest amount of 
pleasure from our Roses. Some seek it through 
the medium of the exhibition, but there it is 
dearly bought—at least, by amateurs. Our 
methods of Rose showing are so stereotyped, 
we think so much of tingle blooms, that if 
one would enter the show arena he must begin by 
making great sacrifices. The pleasure of Rose 
snowing does not permanently satisfy. Anyone 
visiting a Rose show cannot fail to admire the 
magnificent flowers seen there. I do not wish 
to say one word against the practice of growing 
and showing them. It is something to know to 
what perfection of form and colouring particular 
kinds can be brought, but that is not, or should 
not be, the sole end and aim of Rose shows. A 
celebrated amateur exhibitor recently visited a 
garden where Roses are largely grown solely for 
effect, and he confessed that that was more after 
his own desire, and he thought he should give 
up exhibiting. In the bourse of that ramble he 

hacT realised**as an exhibitor. To exhibit suc¬ 
cessfully one must practise numerous details 
that need never worry the ordinary grower. 
From the pruning to the flowering there is a 
marked difference in the methods. The 

Exhibitor's plants must be hard pruned, 
and then comes the inevitable disbudding. 'It 
is no exaggeration to state in regard to many 
Roses that the ordinary grower has a score of 
flowers where the exhibitor oan take but one. 
When the buds are selected then comes the 
feeding. Then there is the question of protect¬ 
ing and shading from storm or bright sunshine. 
Yet this is essential to meet the requirements of 
the exhibition, which at present only fosters the 
production of fine flowers, and therefore excludes 
many worthy kinds simply because their flowers 
are not up to a particular standard of form. If 
we would seek and realise the fullest pleasure, 
we must wait until at Rose shows classes are pro¬ 
vided for Roses as grown in gardens, the same to 
be judged on their own merits, and not from any 
pre-existing standard. At presect one type of 
flower only is encouraged or accepted, regard- 
leu of those lovely kinds so handsome in the 
bud and so profuse in regard to the great 
trusses of flowers they produce. In the garden 
these last often give us the most pleasure. The 
exhibitor above referred to was charmed with 
Mme. Joseph Schwarts as it appeared in a 
group, the strong shoots terminated by immense 
clusters of bloom standing erect, some of the 
flowers fully out, showingtheirgreat flesh-tinted, 
rose-margined, shell-like petals, others mere 
buds of delicate hue opening in succession. 
Marquise de Vivens and Dr. Grill were unknown 
to him, and yet there were not two lovelier 
groups, especially that of the latter. Such kinds 
as these never appear at the shows, but why 
should they not do so ? If such kinds treated 
as the show kinds are will not then produce full 
flowers simply because naturally there is not 
sufficient substanoe, surely they should not be 
ignored. Whether exhibited or not they will 
give us much pleasure in gardens, as they are 
most reliable in regard to their blooming. If 
the bud of to-day is a full-blown flower to¬ 
morrow, that matters not, for quantity atoneB 
for want of quality, and even these many-tinted, 
open, loose flowers have a fine effect on a bright 
summer day. Again, when we grow for pleasure 
only we shall not have many leggy standards, 
but dwarf bush plants, and these not set out a 
yard apart, but grouped or massed, since this is 
the very best way of showing off the merits of 
fine Roses. It is too generally supposed that 
Roses are 

Gross feeders, and the heavy manurial 
mulches and the drenchlngs with strong liquid 
so commonly given detract from our pleasure. 
We can modify this to a considerable extent, 
and have Roses in abundance without the 
slightest aid from rank manures. If our Rose 
beds are redolent with the odours of the farm¬ 
yard, we cannot have them beside our open 
doors or beneath our windows, and, other things 
being favourable, that is just the spot where at 
the present time we should have great glowing 
groups of Tea and Monthly Roses filling the 
air with rich fragrance. Many Roses make 
such excellent bushes, that when grouped and 


in full growth thfey effectually hide the earth 
beneath them. Those that do not do so, and 
newly-planted groups also, should be carpeted 
with some of the many dwarf plants so suitable 
for the purpose. This adds to their appearance 
and increases our pleasure. Surface-rooting 
plants, like Sedums and Saxifrages, and lovely 
alpines, such as Linaria alpina, do not rob the 
Roses in thei slightest degree, but without a 
doubt they benefit them, for on a soorohing hot 
day (June 28th) I was admiring a group of The 
Bride Tea Rose, carpeted with Sedum glaucum, 
and placing my hand under and among the 
carpet, I found the earth oool and moist, whilst 
bare ground was hot and dry. That night there 
came the most severe thunderstorm, aooom- 

S anied by a deluge of rain, that has been in this 
istriot for years. Next morning I looked 
round the Rows, and the full, heavy flowers of 
this and other kinds were borne down by the 
weight of water that had descended upon them, 
but they were pure and unsoiled, for the advan¬ 
tages of the carpet were shown in that no 
splashing of the earth could take place. A 
great many are thinking what they can plant 
to reduce the quantity of tender bedding plants. 
If they have sunny flower gardens let them try 
Tea Roses, for they are ever growing, ever 
blooming, are a souroe of great pleasure through 
summer and antumn, can be planted thickly 
alone or thinly to admit of combinations, and, 
all things considered, are the most thoroughly 
satisfactory of all. H. 


ROSES BY THE SEA. 

Having for some years been engaged in the 
cultivation of Roses in the neighbourhood of the 
sea leads me to give my views as to the best 
kinds for growing there. Situations even by 
the sea vary greatly, and Roses may suooeed 
splendidly and also fail in the same district, and 
yet only be separated a few yards. Visitors to 
the seaside may notice a variety growing and 
blooming splendidly, and there and then come 
to the conclusion that the variety is specially 
adapted for the purpose, and recommend it in 
print accordingly. They may have overlooked 
the special conditions under which it is grow¬ 
ing. Perhaps it might have been situated in an 
alcove or protected by a buttress, and which 
makes all the difference between success and 
failure. Given the requisite shelter, Roses may 
be grown as successfully near the sea as further 
inland, and, in the case of Teas, perhaps better. 
In fact, as far as these latter are concerned, the 
beautiful tints are more pronounced and cer¬ 
tainly much better than any I have ever seer 
on flowers inland. No doubt most people are 
aware it is difficult for almost any kind of tree 
or shrub to grow within sweep of the sea spray, 
and when subjected to cutting draughts, as is 
very often the case, it is almost death. Roses 
are no more exempt than anything else, for 
though they may look thriving enough one day, 
if a rough storm arose the young growths 
would literally be soon lashed to pieces. From 
my experience thus gained, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that if Roses are to thrive well near the 
sea it is absolutely necessary that shelter be 
provided. No doubt there may be found here 
and there a few natural coves where Roses 
thrive surprisingly well, but these are excep¬ 
tions. A low wall often makes all the difference 
between success and failure, and from such a 
wall I have gathered the loveliest of Teas, and 
also in the narrow border in front. From the 
above it will be gathered that there is no hard 
and-fast rule to go by as far as special varieties 
are concerned, except that the Teas, Noisettes, 
and Chinas thrive the most satisfactorily when 
given the needful shelter. The darker Hybrid 
Perpetuals are certainly the least satisfactory, 
but I have gathered splendid blooms even of 
these if a favourable time happened to attend 
the opening of the buds. For the benefit of 
seaside readers I will give a list of the Teas and 
some other kinds which used to thrive exceed¬ 
ingly welL Anna Olivier, Catherine Mermet, 
Gloire de Dijon, Hom&re, Mme. Berard, Mme. 
Bravy, Mme. Chedene Guinoisseau, Mme. de 
St. Joseph, Marie van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, 
Rubens, Souvenir d’un Ami, and William Allen 
Richardson. The China Roses and the varie¬ 
ties of Rosa Polvantha also do welL Of this 
latter seotion Mile. Cecils Brunner was a 
splendid kind, large clusters of small flowers 
forming very freely. Where the Dog Rose 


And Blackberry -thrive, there, too, will Roses 
grow when given the ordinary cultural atten¬ 
tion, with the necessary shelter from very rough 
tvinds anddirect spray. Y. 


ROSE NOTES. 


August is not a month of many blooms, bub a - 
season of second growth, a preparation for the 
autumnal display. It is desirable to have the 
Teas where we oan see them day by day, and, 
on the other hand, it is better to have.the 
Hybrid Perpetuals where they will not too 
plainly obtrude their nakedness, for really the 
season of their beauty, whether of leaf or flower, 
is a short one, often reaching its limit before 
summer is past. It is very different with the 
Teas, as they are delightful when growing 
vigorously, tne varied tints of leaf ana sheet 
embracing shades that contrast prettily with 
the rich dark green of the previous and mature 
growth. In summer dwarf plants send up from. 
the ground fine strong shoots which terminate 
in a great branched duster of flowers, and these 
have an additional value, for if they ripen and 
stand the winter we can rejuvenate the bushes. 
by cutting old growth clean away and retaining 
the young and vigorous wood. Among the kinds 
that have been sending up such shoots is Marie 
van Houtte on its own roots. This removes a 
doubt that hitherto I had entertained, namely, 
whether after all the vigorous root-action of the 
soion, that is the seedling Brier, was not the 
souroe of the vigour that has been manifested 
by all our best Teas. For two seasons I have 
watched this group and been disappointed, for 
though the plants were healthy and flowered, 
they kept very dwarf and the wood they made 
was slender. Now, however, each plant has 
doubled its height and strength by sending np 
one or more shoots, thick, strong, and nearly a 
yard in height. This would seem to prove that 
when oboe the plants have made strdtig rodts 
they will compare favourably with those npoar 
foster roots. If we raise plants from cuttings, 
there is a balance of growth above ground and 
below. The quickest method is not necessarily 
the best, and if that is all we gain, the saving of 
time is praotioslly of little moment. Though 
we have to wait a little longer, it is better to 
establish our best Roses on their own roots $ 
then they will not be easily destroyed, for if an 
unkind winter levels them to the ground, they 
will shoot from beneath and grow and flower 
freely. Ernest Metz has been fine this yean 
It is undoubtedly one of the great Tea Roses of 
the- future. From now onward, with fine 
weather, there is much enjoyment among the. 
Roses. The days are shorter and oooler, cater¬ 
pillars are gone, fly ceases to be a trouble, thft 
ravages of mildew are checked, the flowers oasis 
gradually and last longer in perfection. The. 
flowers may not be qnite so nne, but they ana, 
pretty and always sweetly soented. , H^- ■ 
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4197. —Flower-pots becoming: green. 

— No, the plants will not suffer, but it is 
unsightly, and usually oeours when mnoh water 
has been used or the pots have remained long 
in one place without being cleaned. Perhapw 
the pots were dirty when need. It is not 
uncommon to see amateurs especially using dirty 
pots, bat they should be always clean. This is 
a golden rule. I should take the pots out of the 
frame or wherever they are, ana give them* 
thorough good scrubbing with a hard brush 
and cold water. No harm will happen to the 
plants if the operation is done with reasonable 
care.—0. T. 

Gentiana asolepiadea. —At the end of 
summer one of the finest hardy plants in bloom 
is this Gentian. It is superb when one sees a 
large mass of it, and many readers of Gardening 
can grow this handsome plant. It likes moisture 
and a certain amount of shade, whilst the soil 
must be moderately rich. A position on the 
rockery, where the situation is damp and not too 
exposed, suits it admirably, the long stems being 
studded with rich blue flowers throughout their 
length, and they make a decided contrast against 
those of the variety alba. There is consider* 
able diversity of colouring in the flowers some 
self blue, others with white markings. It ripens 
seed freely, and is raised best in this way, as 
seedlings are stronger than divided pieces. Bow 
the seed in a pot thinly and keep in a oold framew 
Be careful to water judiciously.—V. O. 
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CULTURE OF ENDIVE. 

Well crown and thoroughly blanched Endiv* 
is only slightly inferior to Lettuce in point of 
crispness and flavour, and as far as appearance 
is concerned—a very important consideration 
too—it surpasses it any time after the end ol 
September. It is doubtful, however, if the 
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value of a good supply of Endive is fully appro 
oiated by either amateur gardeners or the pro¬ 
prietors of comparatively small gardens, oi 
otherwise very much more of it would be grown. 
To a certain extent, the taste for Endive has to 
be acquired, especially when it is served whole 
and without any dressing; but the slightly 
bitter taste accompanying it is pleasing to many 
palates. The most valuable orops, as a rule, are 
those obtained from plants raised in July and 
the early part of August, these being the least 
liable to run to seed prematurely, and arriving 
at a serviceable size when Lettuces are less 
abundant. If the plants fail to grow strongly 
after being put out, it is most probably owing 
to the ground being either too poor or too cold 
and heavy. The finest Endive is the most 
easily produced on freely-manured light soils, 
there being no better sites than those cleared 
of early Potatoes, and extra fine produce 
can be obtained between the rows of newly- 
planted Asparagus. Unfortunately, the more 
strongly they are grown the more liable 
are the plants to be spoilt by frosts. Quite 
small plants, or, say, any obtained by sowing 
seed in August or the early part of September, 
if put out rather thickly on a warm raised 
border, will usually withstand very severe frosts, 
and if covered with frames when these can be 
spared, the growth through the winter will go 
on steadily, a serviceable lot of hearts being 
available in February, March, and April for 
mixing with the earliest Lettuce. Many 
succeed in growing a capital lot of Endive only 
to spoil the greater portion either by blanching 
too much at one time, or because they have 
neglected to Btore the bulk of the crop where 
it is out of the reach of severe frosts. It 
should be remembered that the blanching 
process effectually stops the growth of the 
plants, and should not, therefore, be com¬ 
menced too soon ; also that Endive keeps badly 
after it is blanched, thus rendering it impera¬ 
tive that the process be piecemeal rather 
than wholesale. When it is known in addi¬ 
tion how quickly the plants decay after the 
tips of the leaves have been crippled by 
frosts and other causes, it will be more fully 
realised how much care and judgment are needed 
to preserve and prepare the crops for use during 
the late autumn and winter months. In some 
seasons the plants left in the open escape injury 
as late as the end of November, but I hold that 
the bulk of the crop should be Btored or attended 
to in some way much earlier, or, say, by the 
middle of October, and the most forward plants 
either protected where they are, or transplanted 
to frames by the end of September. It is in 
the low-lying districts where the greatest diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in preserving Endive, a 
very moderate frost damaging the plants some, 
times in September. The safest course in all 
such localities is to grow the Endive in beds as 
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I much as possible, these at the present time being 
enclosed by frames and covered by lights or 
mats whenever frosts are imminent. 

Moss Curled, a variety of compact growth, 
is sometimes grown for the earliest supplies, 
but it is very tender, and ought not to be much 
relied upon. Green Curled, of which there are 
two or more forms, all more or less distinct and 
serviceable, can be had fit for use quite as soon 
as Endive is required in most establishments. 
The French selection, Louvier’s fine lacinated, 
is of sturdy growth, and promises to be of supe¬ 
rior quality, but I have not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of testing its keeping qualities. Picpvs 
Fine Curled is a reliable form of Green Curled, 
and is planted extensively here. For use when 
Lettuce is not available, and also for cooking 
purposes, there is none to surpass a good stock 
of the Batavian Broad-leaved, this also varying 
considerably. What iB known as the Improved 
Form, when it can be obtained true, is un¬ 
doubtedly the best, but not infrequently quite 
another thing is supplied by seedsmen. The 
Lettuce-leaved Batavian (Scarole blonde) is a 
favourite variety in France, and this we are 
trying for the first time. It is of rather ragged 
growth, and in all probability will not prove so 
hardy and useful as the Batavian Broad-leaved 
Improved. All will be treated alike as regards 
protection and blanching, nothing being left to 
chance. Early in October a considerable 
number of frames, span-roofed and otherwise, 
will bo at liberty for protecting salading. Some 
will be placed directly over the Endive where 
grown, and completely filled if need be by trans¬ 
planting the requisite number from other 
quarters. Others will be set on a dry warm 
border, and eventually closely filled with both 
Green Curled and Broad-leaved forms, these 
being fully grown and previously tied up to 
facilitate the process of moving them with a 
good ball of soil about the roots. When lifted 
carefully and before frosts have injured the 
foliage, Endive will keep surprisingly well 
in sheds, and where space is limited it may be 
stored in conical heaps surrounded by dry 
sand, the points of the leaves being brought up 
well together so as to protect the hearts facing 
outwards. The best Endive, and for a greater 
length of time, can, however, be had by keeping 
the plants in a healthy growing state in frames 
or the borders of cool fruit-houses, blanching 
these as they are required for use. 

Blanching, as before pointed out, should not 
be commenced till the plants are nearly or quite 
fully grown, from thirty to fifty plants, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, being prepared at weekly 
intervals. As long as the plants can safely be 
left in the open, the blanching can be most 
simply effected by tying the outer leaves well 
up together, this excluding the light from the 
hearts ; but if they are enclosed singly in 6-inch 
or larger pots inverted over them and the holes 
stopped, the process will be more rapid, and 
protection will also be afforded. The earliest 
Endive may be quickly blanched by having 
either slates, tiles, or thin boards-laid on them, 
and fresh hay is often used for a similar pur¬ 
pose. The most perfect Endive can, in my 
opinion, be obtained by placing strong plants in 
a Mushroom-house or a warm, dark cellar in 
batches. Here they blanch quickly and beauti 
fully, and are more crisp and sweet than is the 
case when otherwise prepared for use. We 
always bed the plants wherever stored under 
glass in fairly good, moist soil, and keep this 
moistened as much as possible without resorting 
to overhead watering. Dryness at the roots 
causes the leaves to become tough, and also in¬ 
duces premature flowering. W. 


VENTILATING CUCUMBER-HOUSES. 
Until I turned my attention to market growing 
I was an advocate for free ventilation for 
Cucumbers, as in a gentleman’s garden it is 
more important to have a regular supply for a 
considerable period than to cut a great number 
of Cucumbers early in the season. There is no 
doubt that Cucumbers can be rushed on with 
heat and moisture. During the hot days of last 
June the growth was marvellous ; small fruits 
one day would be large fruits fit to cut the 
next. I calculate that by the non-ventilating 
system, with abundance of moisture, about 
double the quantity of Cucumbers may be out 
in a given time from the same space as when 
air is given. It should be understood, however, 


that in market growing large houses are mostly 
employed, and therefore there is not that sense 
of stagnation that is present when a small house 
is kept closed. In a house 100 feet or 200 feet 
long there is always a certain amount of cir¬ 
culation going on. For Cucumber-growing on 
the non-ventilating system, I prefer the houses 
which are span-roofed to run east and west, and 
then if the south side of the span is shaded 
with whiting and size, the plants may have the 
full light from clear glass on the north side. 
A house running north and south would require 
both sides shaded, and this would darken the 
house so much as to weaken growth, and the 
plants would sooner succumb to the forcing 
treatment. Under this system if they are 
to have any degree of permanency they must 
have plenty of space. The plants should be not 
less than 10 feet apart, as the growth after 
they are well started and on the trellis is 
exceedingly rapid, and if planted as near as they 
generally are in private gardens, the knife 
would always have to be in evidence, and this 
would be ruinous in effect. What is wanted in 
Cucumber culture is quick growth, and this the 
non-ventilating system gives in a very marked 
manner accompanied by colour and shape. It 
is just possible that a Cucumber grown so 
rapidly will not keep fresh so long, but one 
never hears complaints ; perhaps the rapid sale 
prevents this, and certainly the fruit is beauti¬ 
fully fresh and green. A small house worked 
on the non-ventilating system would probably 
be stuffy, but this is not felt in a large house. 
Everybody has to make the best of the means 
at his disposal, and it should always be borne in 
mind that Cucumbers from Easter to Whitsun¬ 
tide are worth at least double what they will be 
later on, and if the plants give way under the 
pressure (which if they have room enough they 
seldom do), even then it pays better to run 
them out and fill in again with young plants 
which are usually kept in stock in case of a 
blank appearing. H. 


43tf5. — Scabby Potatoes —it is not 
usual for Potatoes to turn out scabby from a 
loose soil. There is, therefore, something in its 
composition that causes it. Strong manure is 
known to promote scab on the tubers if it is 
used at the time of planting, and especially that 
from pig-styes. I advise you to change the 
character of the manure if you use any, and not 
disturb the ground after it is dug up in the 
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winter. Plant the sets with a dibber, as the 
firmer you can get such ground the more likely 
you are to secure the tubers free from the defect 
you mention.—J. C. C. 

4321.— Liquid manure for Tomatoes. 
—Healthy, well-rooted plants growing in pots, 
boxes, or w«ll drained borders cannot have any. 
thing batter given them than a diluted infusion 
of either horse or sheep’s droppings onoe or 
twice a week while the fruit is swelling. Some 
weak soot-water occasionally, say, every other 
week, will keep the plants in gcod condition. 
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And impart a healthy, deep-green hue to the 
foliage. In the way of a stimulant, a weak 
eolation of either nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, half an onnoe to the gallon, is excel¬ 
lent, but mast not be given too frequently. 
Taste salts greatly stimulate the root action, 
and a dose or two given shortly before a top- 
dressing is applied, or as a change from the ordi¬ 
nary liquid-manure, is usually followed by the 
best results. Many growers nse guano to a con- 
aide able extent—generally in solution—and 
some in a large way whom I know say that they 
find the Icht hemic kind superior to any other, 
at least, for this particular subject.—B C. R. 

-- £ have used a good many kinds of 

liquid*m inure for Tomatoes, and I have, as 
contrasting treatment, trusted to heavy mulch¬ 
ing of s‘able manure, and used only plain water. 
Thi results in the latter case were equal to 
best kind of artificial, and cost much less. A 
load of stable-manure will mulch a good many 
yards of border surface, and the cost would De 
»hout 5 i. or (is., and this lasts the whole season. 
Tiiat the plants like this treatment is shown by 
the rapid way in which the roots work into it. 
Five shillings spent in artificials would go but a 
very little way in manuring a large house of 
Tomatoes.—E. H. 

— I have used nothing but sewage-water in 
the way of stimulants for my Tomatoes all the 
season, varied with an occasional dose of clear 
water. I have every reason to be satisfied with 
it. Of course, I have tried chemical manures 
tor 1 hem, and if I have a preference for either it 
is for ammonia in liquid form, given once a week 
at ths rate of half an ounce to one gallon of 
water. This quantity must not be exceeded, or 
the flowers will not set properly.—J. C. C. 

-The Tomato is a very free-rooting plant 

and a gross feeder. It requires good soil to grow 
in, in the first place, well enriched with decayed 
manure and powdered bones, and when culti¬ 
vated in flower-pots, rich surface-dressings, 
composed of equal parts of decayed manure and 
bones, cause greater vigour in the plants than 
manure-water does ; but after the soil is well 
filled with roots, and the surface-dressing as 
well, liquid-manure is necessary to maintain a 
healthy growth and develop the fruits to their 
full size. There is none better than partly - 
decayed stable-manure, soaked in water for 
about twenty-four hours; the liquid by that 
time will become clear, and of a dark’brown 
colour; dilate it with about half its bulk, or 
more, of clear water, and apply this at every 
alternate watering.—J. D. E. 

-I do not find it makes any difference what olass of 

liqoid-msnure is used, but I do find a considerable advant¬ 
age from using a variety of manures, the ohange being 
decidedly beneficial.—P. U. 

4331 —Artificial manure.— Peat Moss- 
litter, when it has passed through the stables, 
is an excellent manure, better for some things 
than straw-manure, but if sufficient cannot be 
obtained, bone-dust may be used. Fish-manure 
I have found excellent for most things, and 
guano, when it can be obtained, is very good 
when applied to the surface and hoed in. 
Nitrate of soda is good for all the Cabbage tribe. 
—J. D. E. 

-Peat-Mois-litter can hardly be called 

manure until it has been used in the stable. 
When mixed with the droppings of horses and 
saturated with their urine it is then excellent. 
I like it better than manure made from straw- 
litter. I like nitrate of soda for light land, 
mixed with common salt, 10 lb. of salt bo 5 lb. 
of nitrate, and used just before cropping, or the 
salt may be need during the cultivating opera¬ 
tions in the spring, and the nitrate any time 
during the growing season in damp weather.— 
E. H. 

- The Pest-Moss-litter is exoelieot, sod will grow 

grand vegetables; it is very strong. If you oan get leaf- 
mOukf, spent Hope from a brewery, or very old rotten tan, 
any of these are tbe next best substitutes, and with a little 
lime and perhaps some of Thomson’s Vine and Plant 
Manure wifi enable you to grow any kind of vegetables to 
perfection.—B. 0. A 

4322.— Diseased Tomato-plants.— The 
Bordeaux mixture and other things have been 
at various times reoommended for destroying 
Tomato fungus, and doubtless these have done 
some good. A mixture of lime and sulphur 
would probably be as effectual, and these are, 
moreover, substances easily obtainable, and one 
pound of each boiled in 8 gallons of water wonld 
make enongh wash for a large house. But 
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assuming, which I think I am justified in doing, 
that the Tomato disease under glass is due 
to bad management, especially as regard venti¬ 
lation, altered conditions with the removal or 
shortening back of a few of the worse leaves 
will soon improve matters if the plants are not 
too far gone. In the latter case get fruits 
ripened as soon as possible, and pull them up. 
With perfect ventilation, and the roots properly | 
cared for, there will be no disease.—E. H. 

-What kind of disease have the plants got? What 

are the symptoms? For ths most oommon of Tomato dis¬ 
eases the best treatment is to maintain a dry, airy atmos- 

E hers, to water sparingly, and out off the worst leaves and 
urn them.—B. 0. R. 

4825.— Cabbages for market.— I am afraid your 
Csbbsges when smothered with ineeots will not pay to 
sead to market. Better give them to the plge and plant 
the Round with Onions, Bpinaoh, or some other orop.— 


ORCHIDS. 

PROMENiE&S. 

I am in receipt of flowers of P. xanthine from 
“ J ales Godefrov,” asking its name, and if he oan 
grow it in a cool-house in the South of London ? 
In answer to this question I may say that 
usually there is one part of such a structure 
warmer than another, and if this part is slightly 
sunny I oan assure him he may venture to try 
some of them. They are Brazilian plants, but 
they will thrive in a cool-house if a warm spot 
be selected for them. They are frequently 
pressed into the genus Zygopetalum; but with 
this arrangement I do not agree, for it 
appears to me that this latter genus is made a 
general receptacle in which to pitch all those 
kinds that one knows little or nothing about. 
Promensea was a genus founded by Lindley upon 
their being separated from Maxillaria, with 
which they were formerly included. They are 
showy, small-growing, seldom exceeding a few 
inches in height, ana produce a goodly number 
of flowers, which last in perfection a long time. 
I used formerly to grow theee plants upon a 
block of wood with a little Sphagnum Moss, but 
they required much attention to keep them sup¬ 
plied with water through the resting season, for 
they do not want drying up to such an extent 
as to shrivel them. If so treated they 
are difficult to restore to health and vigour 
again. Since the introduction of the small 
earthenware pans for the cultivation of 
Orchids, I have adopted them for Promenseas, 
potting them in a mixture of good brown peat- 
fibre or Polypodium fibre and chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss, with good drainage. During the 
growing season they should have an abundant 
supply of water, both to their roots and over¬ 
head from the syringe, but during the winter 
just sufficient to keep them plump will be all 
that is neoessary. They should be kept hung 
np close to the roof glass, and daring their sea¬ 
son of rest they must not be syringed. 

P. xanthina.— This is the plant sent by 
“ J. G. under the name of Maxillaria oitrina, 
but which appears to be more correctly named 
P. xanthina, for the name citrina seems to 
have originated by mistake. It is a peculiarly 
bright and handsome species, and was discovered 
by Gardner nearly sixty years ago, who found 
it on the Organ Mountains, in Brazil, at some 
5/ 00 feet altitude. It has oval, somewhat 
four-sided bulbs, bearing a pair of short mem¬ 
braneous leaves, flowers mostly in pairs, and 
these are thick and fleshy in texture, measuring 
about 2 inches across. They are bright citron- 
yellow, spotted more or less on the side lobes 
and front of the lip with bright-red. 

P. microptera is a pretty little plant, intro¬ 
duced by Mr. B. 8. Williams, of Holloway, and 
it was named by Reichenbach. I do not know 
much of it, bat I think it is nearly related to 
the last named species. The sepals and petals 
are spreading, and of a soft creamy-white, and 
the lip has the lateral lobes very small, white, 
with some purple spots on the front lobe, and 
some transverse bars of crimson near the base. 

P. stapelloi des is atonce the largest flowered 
kind known. It is of distinct oolour, and the 
flowers, which are thick and fleshy, last a long 
time in perfection. It is rather more robust 
in its growth than those kinds previously 
named, but rarely exceeds 6 inohes in height, 
and the scape bears one or two flowers, which 
are about 2 inches across. The sepals and 
petals are light-green, thickly varied and 
spotted with transverse bars of purple, and 


the lip has the side lobes of the same oolour as 
the sepals, the intermediate being of a deep 
blackish-purple. This, although the hand¬ 
somest of the kinds known, is not very often 
to be met with in collections ; but it is one of 
the old plants that is well deserving attention 
from every amateur that cares for Orchids.I 
would urge my readers to cultivate an acquaint¬ 
ance with a number of these miniature gems. 
They are easily grown, and do not occupy much 
space. Matt. Bramble. 


GATTLEYA GIGA8. ‘ 

The enquiries of “ M. J. R.” about' this plant 
are not surprising, more especially from what 
he tells me of the treatment it has received, 
and if you do not alter the system I fear that 
yon will never bloom it. It will get small by 
degrees and ultimately die. This plant belongs 
to the labiata section of the family and oomSs 
from New Grenada. It was first introduced to 
this country in a living state by M. Linden, 
of Brussels, about twenty-three years ago, 
although it is reported to have been found the 
same number of years previously, and is said 
to be figured in the “ Xenia Orcnidaoeae but 
the figure given appears as if it had been 
taken from a bad C. Trianae—in fact, to one it 
may represent anything. For this reason I 
adhere to the Lindenian name here given. 
Well, this C tttleya gigas is a grand flower, the 
form called Sanderiana especially giving the 
very largest blooms in the whole genus. It is 
said to grow mostly on the branohes of trees, 
beside streams, or in the vicinity of water, and 
although the plants are found sometimes 
growing in the shade it is those that grow with 
a good exposure to the sun that produce flowers 
most freely. This is a condition which is 
recorded of this plant when growing 
naturally, and the best results come to 
those who treat it similarly under cultivation. 
The present year will be a carious one for this 
plant. It usually blooms about now, but I saw 
some grand varieties early in May. This species 
requires to be kept oool after flowering, so as to 
just nicely ripen its growth, but it should not 
be allowed to start during the winter, for these 
growths will not produce flowers. I have found 
it much the best plan to keep the plant dry for 
a time after its bulb is made, and at the same 
time it should have an abundanoe of light and air. 
As autumn comes it may be removed to a cooler 
position, and the moisture in the air will keep 
the leavee and bulbs in a plump condition, but 
if there is not moisture enough to do this a little 
water should be occasionally given. The oool 
temperature will prevent the eyes barsting, bat 
some time towards the end of the month of 
February they should be removed to a warmer 
place, hung up dose to the glass, and started 
growing with vigour. If ** M. J. R.” will keep 
his plants as stated above, he may not have 
flowers next year even, hut he will get stronger 
growth, and from that again he will get bloom. 
He may rest assured that from growth that is 
made in winter he never will secure blossom. 

Matt. Bramble. 


A dwarf Bell-flower. —A very pretty 
Campanula is named C. grandiflora Marion, 
and it is dwarf in habit, making a large 
dump, enriched with deep purple-blue flowors 
of bold form. I have sometimes been asked by 
amateurs the reason of its too-often unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition, and usually it is due to inter¬ 
fering with the roots. This Campanula, some¬ 
times, but not often, called Platycodon, is one 
of those things that hates to be disturbed, but 
allowed to grow into a buxom mass, and under 
these oonditions it is very handsome, as the 
flowers are remarkably large for the height of 
the plant. It will sucoeed in either the border 
or the rookery, and flowers freely at this ssason. 
I should like to see it more grown.—V, C. 

Destroying: wasps —There is such a 
plague of wasps in many places this year that 
your readers will perhaps like to near of a 
simple means of destroying them. Pour some 
tarpentine down the hole leading to the nest and 
stop with a turf, or insert the neck of a bottle 
oontaining a small quantity—say a capful. If 
this is done at night, when all are at home tho 
wasps will be found dead next morning. It is 
a simple but sure remedy if properly applied.— 
Bottrgreavb. 
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FERNS. 

A BORDER OF FERNS. 

Too little use is made of the hardy Fern in 
gardens. A border of them is very charming, 
especially as seen in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. The plants are associated with the 
graceful Bamboo. There are many spots in 


cuttings may be hastened by taking out the 
earliest flowering spikes as soon as these are on 
the wane, and when the cuttings are 3 inches or 
4 inohes long, insert them in sandy loam, and 
place in a cold frame till rooted, giving the 
necessary attention to shading, watering, and 
ventilation. When rooted give them full 
exposure to thoroughly harden them for the 
coming winter, or if rooted sufficiently early 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : A border of Ferns with Bamboo. 

from a photograph sent by Miss Robertson, 


Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 
Blairgowrie, N.B. 


both large and small gardens where they can be 
grown to perfection, and it must be remembered 
that shade and moisture are essential, at least, 
in very hot and dry spots they will not thrive. 
We have often been struck with the beauty and 
usefulness of hardy Ferns in town gardens, 
where little else will thrive. If the soil be 
made moderately good at the commencement, 
and during the hot summer months water is 
given, the plants will make a grateful show, and 
prove a relief from the bricks by which they are 
surrounded. The autumn and winter seasons 
are at hand, when alterations may be carried 


they may be potted off singly and allowed 
to pass the winter in pits or frames from 
which frost is excluded. Such plants as these 
by the time they are required in spring should 
have three or four strong breaks and be very 
vigorous, and in time will make a much 
more superior display in the flower 

S arden than those whose propagation is 
eferred till spring, and when they 
have to be pushed along in heat to 
secure even presentable plants. It is 
well worthy of consideration that plants 
required for propagating purposes snould 


4334.— Tulips and Forget-me-nots.— 
As the spring season lengthens the Forget-me- 
nots naturally get legacy. Pei haps the position 
for the bed is too shady. If so, that will 
account for their fogginess. There is quite a 
dwarf variety of the Fjrgetme-not, but we do 
not care for it. It loses in freedom and a certain 
gracefulness when so dwarf in stature. The 
Antirrhinum or Snapdragon is spoilt in a 
similar way. I am pleased you have asked 
about the Tulips, but they are rather dearer than 
the ordinary Dutch varieties. The best effect 
is got by planting them in distinct beds—that 
is to say, not to mix the kinds. One of the best 
types is Tulipa macrospeila, which was used 
very largely at Kew last year. It does not 
bloom until early May, but the majority of these 
fine Tulips flower late. This type has large 
carmine-rose flowers, very bright and pretty. 
It comes up evenly, and if you have a small 
bed, you may well plant it with this kind. T. 
elegans is rather earlier, and it is a noble Tulip. 
The flowers are intense orimson in colour, the 
segments setting narrow towards the apex, and 
pointed. It is remarkably rich, and a good bed 
of it makes a fine effect. The majority of these 
kinds have very robust leafage, broad, and of a 
glaucous colour. T. fulgens is perhaps the finest 
of the collection. The flowers are brilliant 
crimson in colour, and most effective ; the tall 
scape rising from the broad, glaucous leafage is 
very handsome. T. spathulata (crimson-car¬ 
mine) and the yellow-flowered T. retroflexa are 
of note, whilst you can also have a bed of the 
Parrot Tulips, which are very quaint and 
interesting, the segments gashed and cut in a 
curious way, whilst the colouring is intensely 
rich and quixotic—crimson against yellow, and 
so forth. They are too heavy for the scape, and 
hang their heads in a characteristic mannerj 
but this enhances their quaint beauty. Plant 
the bulbs in September or early October, putting 
them about 4 inohes deep in well-drained, 

, moderately light soil. It is a mistake to delay 
j planting until the winter.—C. T. 

I 4319.—Box-—This is one of the easiest and 
i simplest of all things to grow. Take up the old 
I Box-edging, shake out tne soil from the roots, 


out in the garden. A border of Ferns should be 1 not be planted in the flower garden 


made, if possible, and the plants gain in beauty 
if grouped with the Bamboos, many of which are 
quite hardy and of delightful aspect. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HYBRID PENTSTEMONS. 

The hybrid Pentstemons, which include all 
those varieties which have bad their origin in 
Pentstemon gentianoides, are amongst the gayest 
of summer flowers. They are, as a rule, possessed 
of good habit and constitution, and always figure 
among the most striking plants in those gardens 
where justice is done to them. In favoured 
localities many varieties are perfectly hardy in 
the open ground, and where such is found to be 
the case they should be allowed to remain, inas¬ 
much as these flower much earlier and decidedly 
more freely than young plants. Sometimes it 
happens that the old plants are cut back by the 
severity of the winter, but if not damaged at 
the root the early days of spring will see them 
bristling with young shoots at the base, these 
making rapid headway when warmer weather 
arrives. On the other hand, in very severe 
winters, even with the protection of a oold- 
house or frame, the whole lot may be killed. 
Of this latter I had an experience in the winter 
of 1879-80, when I lost about 1,500 fine plants, 
all well rooted in the store pots from the simple 
faot that no heat could be given them. The 
winter, however, was a severe one, some 25 degs. 
of frost being registered, and though exceptional, 
it serves to demonstrate that on the whole the 
stock plants or cutting-pots must be out of the 
reach of frost to be considered safe. The best 
way of keeping up a supply of these plants is to 
seonxe plenty of stout 

Vigorous cuttings at this season of the year, 
or as soon after flowering as the plants vill pro 
duoe suitable material/ The frr 


jrm \^iqn c^good 


proper, but in some secondary position 
where they may be operated on at the 
right moment. In large gardens there 
are plenty of such places, the foot of a 
Rhododendron bank, or the front of a 
shrubbery border, and so forth, and in 
these positions when stock is secured, 
the old plants may be allowed to take 
their chance, when with the assistance 
of a handful of short litter about them 
at the base many will probably survive 
the test, and, providing early flowers in 
consequence, well reward the experi¬ 
ment. J. 


ERIGERON MACRANTHUS. 

This is a fine plant of spreading and 
tufted habit, and all through the season 
it is studded with a mass of flowers 
almost exactly like those of the common 
Daisy, pink when they first open, after¬ 
wards fading to white. It is very 
effective as a broad band around, or 
edging to, a mass of some bright colour, 
especially in a bed upon the Grass. It 
is quite hardy, and may be propagated 
by division, but it succeeds very in¬ 
differently under this method of increase. 

The best way is to raise it from seed, 
which it produces and ripens freely. 

There is hardly any need to gather seed 
and sow it, as late in summer seedlings 
spring up in myriads around the flower¬ 
ing plants. As many as are required 
can be taken up, and pricked into a 
suitable bed of fine soil. If in a cold 
frame for the winter they will make good 
plants for putting out the next season. It is 
hardy in the sense that unless the weather is 
very severe the plant is unharmed, but it dies 
down to the base. 


Our Readers' Illustrations : Erigeron macranthus. 
Engraved tor Gardening Illubtr atbd from a photo 
graph sent by Miss Wolley Dod, Edge Hall, Malpas. 


out oft about two-thirds of the same, then 
divide it into little pieces. If you wish to plant 
again directly choose the youngest and shortest 
pieces, cut off the tops slightly, and replant 
sufficiently deep to allow of 2 inches to 3 inches 
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of the Box to appear above ground. The 
remainder may be placed in some rich and light 
soil, and will come out well the following season. 
If Box has been growing for some time in one 
place it is necessary to add a little manure at the 
time of replanting, as it is a very hungry shrub. 
—P. U. 

- This does not grow freely in all classes 

of soil, a rather light loam suiting it best. In 
heavy damp clay soils, Box is not suitable for an 
edging. There are several distinct varieties, but 
the best for edging is a dwarf kind well known 
in gardens ; unfortunately, this is sometimes 
mixed with a taller-growing sort, which makes 
a worse edging than if the taller sort was used 
by itself. Box-edgings must occasionally be 
taken up and relaid. One yard of a good edging 
parted out will make three yards when relaid. 
The ground under the edging must be well dug 
up, and be trodden and beaten down quite 
firmly ; rake the surface quite level; strain a 
line tightly where the Box has to be laid, beat down 
again with the back of a spade. This will leave 
the mark of the line distinctly upon the surface, 
and the line may be removed, as it is easier to 
cut the mark in the soil. Lay the Box in deeply 
and make very firm.—J. D. E. 

4284.— Carnations, &C.—Carnations may 
be distinguished from Pinks by their habit of 
growth, the grass being of a bolder character, 
of taller growth, and much less dense ; they also 
begin to bloom just as the Pinks are over and 
continue right into the winter ; Picotees are dis¬ 
tinguished Dy having the outer borders of the 
petals distinctly edged with colours, pink, rose, 
crimson, scarlet, vermilion or purple on a white, 
yellow, or buff ground. Carnations are either 
seifs (that is of one uniform shade) or flaked and 
striped with other colours ; when boldly marked 
with longitudinal streaks aad splashes they are 
properly called bizarres ; they may have more 
than two colours in the petals ; the yellow ground 
varieties sometimes being varied with a white 
central band down each petal in addition to 
the crimson or purplish flaking.—A. G. Butler. 

- Carnations and Picotees are arranged in 

classes after the following manner : Selfs, all of 
one colour; flakes, petals flaked with rose, 
scarlet, crimson, or purple, and are all named 
after each colour—scarlet flakes, rose flakes, Ac. 
Bizarres have two or more colours and are named 
after the predominating colour—scarlet bizarres, 
purple bizarres, Ac. In Picotees the colour runs 
round the edges of the petals, only the other 
parts being clear, and are called red-edged, 
purple-edged, Ac., according to the colour of the 
edging. What are termed laced Pinks have an 
edging, sometimes heavy and sometimes lightly 
laid on, of purple, rose, red, Ac. The Border 
Pinks (white, red, Ac.) are chiefly seifs.—E. H. 

4324.— Plants for a sloping garden.— 

One would like to know a little more of the 
situation and its surroundings. In some positions 
Hollyhocks will be charming, in others they 
would not suit at all. Again, the White 
Japanese Anemone, Polygonum cuspidatum 
are very striking plants for filling in a hollow in 
the lawn, when backed up with shrubs. Hardy 
Fuchsias, Roses, and Carnations are always 
effective in suitable positions, and leave nothing 
to be desired, or we may fall back upon tender 
things, such as a mixture of foliage plants, or 
flowering and foliage plants combined. Any of 
these in the hands of a person of taste will make 
a respectable group. The cheapest arrange¬ 
ment will, of course, be the hardy plants, and 
there is an endless variety to seleob from to suit 
every season of the year. Herbaceous and Tree 
Paeonies, Tritomas, Herbaceous Phloxes, Del¬ 
phiniums are all splendid things in their way.— 
E. H. 

- It is probable from the description that 

your garden is shady. If so, vou must confine 
your selection of plants to such things that will 
live only in shady places. If the position is 
such as described, plant the Solomon’s Seal, Lily 
of the Valley, Spanish Squills, and Ferns, which 
will thrive under such conditions. If not shady, 
you may plant a variety of things. See reply in 
Gardening, July 22, 1893, “ A house border 
a selection of things is given there which will 
suit your requirements.—C. T. 

- Only very hardy plants will thrive in 

such a position as you desoribe. Amongst 
flowering subjects the Herbaceous Spiraeas will do 
admirably, especially such kinds as Aruncus, 


filipendula, and palmata. The Japan Anemones 
will also succeed very well. The Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Columbines are so hardy that they thrive in 
sun or shade, if they uet plenty of root moisture. 
The Mimulus would do well in such a position. 
—J. 0. C. 

- It would appear that this garden was a good deal 

shaded. I should therefore recommend you to plant it 
with Ferns, Solomon’s Seal, Lilies of the Valley, Snap¬ 
dragons, Columbines, Perennial Phlox, Pansies, and 
Violas.— A. G. Butler. 

4336.— Lilies Of th© Valley.— It is evi¬ 
dent that the crowns are much too crowded 
together. Probably they have been in the same 
position several years, and under such circum¬ 
stances get thoroughly out of condition. It is a 
mistake to suppose they will go on for ever 
without some assistance. Probably it is a long 
time since they received a top-dressing of well 
decayed manure. I should advise you to lift 
them, select the finest crowns for planting in 
the border, the others being planted elsewhere. 
Give the soil a good dressing of well-decaying 
manure, and put the crowns from 9 inches to 
1 foot apart. Give water occasionally if the 
weather is dry.—C. T. 

- The crowns of your Lilies being so 

crowded is the reason why they do not flower. 
The richness of the soil causes such a vigorous 
growth that they do not ripen sufficiently to 
mature flower-buds. You must discontinue 
using the manure for a year or two. A better 
plan still will be to thin out the plants at once 
over half of the space, cutting them out with a 
strong knife just under the surface. This will 
let in light and air and harden up the crowns 
that are left, which will probably bloom next 
year. The remaining half of the bed should be 
taken up and transplanted nexb February. 
Select the strongest crowns for planting, and 
give them more room, but do not use any 
manure.—J. C. C. 

-The plants are probably too much crowded, for in 

suoh a position and in the soil you mention they usually 
flower abundantly. I should recommend you to take 
them up, select the best orowns, and replant them about 
0 inches apart, after which I should add a top dressing of 
well-decayed stable-manure.—A. G, Butler. 

4327.— Treatment of Jessamine.— The 
plant has evidently made too much growth, and 
all the vigorous flowering shoots are formed at 
the top, whereby the flowers are produced there, 
and none at the bottom. The only remedy 
would be to cut a number of the old stems down 
to near their base, leaving sufficient, when nailed 
in, to cover the wall very thinly. Where the 
old stems have been out, young shoots will be 
produced, which should be nailed in, near the 
base of the tree, and these will in due course 
produce flowers, so that the tree may be fur¬ 
nished with bloom, from near the base to the 
top of the wall. The best time to cut them back 
is in the early spring, before they start into 
growth.—J. D. E. 

— If your plant is bare at the bottom part you may 
out it back in the spring. If not too high, I would bend 
over the strongest shoots ; this will cause them to break 
into bloom from laterals.—P. U. 

-When the growth is much orowded Jessamines do 

not flower very well. They bloom on the youDg 
wood, and it must be thin enough to get ripened. The 
proper time to prune Jessamines, if flowers are wanted, is 
in spring; if well thinned out then the new growth will 
flower freely. It may be necessary to cut out some of the 
old wood in order to let in air and sunshine to harden the 
young shoots sufficiently to enable them to form flower- 
buds.— E. H. 

4326.— Pansy seedlings.— Plant them 
out at once. It is not an ideal position for 
Pansies, but they would succeed well under 
such conditions. If you put them out at once, 
they will develop into excellent plants before 
winter. This is important, and if permitted to 
remain in a cold frame throughout the winter 
they do not succeed satisfactorily. Pansies are 
not the things to coddle in any way. The best 
soil for them is one that is moderately light, 
cool, fairly moist, and deep. If allowed a certain 
amount of shade they will succeed still better, 
as it is dryness and a hot, scorching sun that 
promote all kinds of disorders. Plant carefully, 
and throughout the remainder of the summer 
and in early autumn water them freely if the 
weather is dull and dry. They should make 
good plants for next season.—C. T. 

— An east border will do very well for Pansy seed¬ 
lings. Plant from now to October for spring blooming.— 

- The position would answer fairly well, and. If 

planted out at onoe. the seedlings would get well estab¬ 
lished before the winter and be stronger than if coddled in 
a frame until next spring.—A. G. Butler. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

4278. — Begonias In pots. — A very 
important point is to get the tubers thoroughly 
matured or ripened before the winter sets 
in. To this end the plants should be turned 
out-of-doors as soon as the flowers are past 
their best, choosing a moderately-sheltered and 
sunny spot. Gradually reduce the supply of 
water until by the time the leaves turn yellow 
and fall the soil is quite dry ; house them about 
the end of September, or before there is more 
frost than just enough to touch the tops. I 
believe the best plan is to shake the tubers out 
of the soil, and keep them in half dry Cocoa- 
nut-fibre ; this should be done as soon as the 
stems have quite fallen away. Keep them 
where no frost can penetrate, but not in a very 
warm place—40 degs. to 45 degs. is the beat 
temperature—and take care that they do not 
become either at all wet or dry enongh to 
become limp or shrivel, and they will be all 
right.—B. C. R. 

4308. — Forcing-beds in a stove. — 
Neither tank nor water is necessary. Simply 
enclose a sufficient length of the three pipes (one 
would scarcely be enough, though two might do) 
with brickwork, fix some wooden or iron bearers 
across, 18 inches apart, and lay thereon one or 
more sheets of the galvanised corrugated iron. 
Upon this place 3 inches or 4 inches of fresh 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, which keep moist, and if neces¬ 
sary cover the whole in (over the cuttings, Ac.) 
with a light sash or two, or some loose sheets of 
glass, laid on a light framework of wood. This 
will answer your purpose quite as well as the 
most costly tanks, Ac.—B. C. R. 

4332.— Passion flower.— The woolly in¬ 
sect is a species of coccus, and allied to the 
“ American blight.” If you paint it thoroughly 
with sweet-oil the insects in the woolly covering 
will be killed. Layering would be more certain 
than taking cuttings, but, as a rule, Passion¬ 
flowers throw up numerous shoots from their 
roots which can be taken up with root attached 
and separately planted. Such shoots invariably 
grow into vigorous plants, but it will be two or 
three years before they can be expected to 
bloom.—A. G. Butler 

- Your plant has evidently gob a very bad 

insect pest called mealy-bug. It is extremely 
difficult to eradicate, especially from large and 
strong-growing climbers in a conservatory. 
Apply any of the numerous insecticides adver¬ 
tised in these pages, and use it freely. Gold 
water syringed on it with considerable foroe 
will also kill a great number, but I fear you 
will never quite eradicate it from a strong 
Passion-flower. Cuttings of young growth 
about 4 inches long will strike readily in a 
gentle heat if kept close for a few weeks. 
Choose side growths as much as possible, and 
use plenty of sharp sand in the compost.— 
P. U. 

- The woolly sort of insect is most likely 

the mealy-bug, and it is not very easily got ria 
of. The best thing to do would be to cut the 
plant well down, so that the part remaining may 
easily be washed with soft-soapy water. Even 
when the stems are well washed the insects will 
appear again the following season; bnt if they 
are watched and destroyed as they show them¬ 
selves they may thus be got rid of. Cuttings 
put in early in the autumn will form roots, but 
all such hard-wooded plants ought to be placed 
in handlights or under bell-glasses to form roots. 
—J. D. E. 

4323 — Musas from seed.— I have never 
raised Musas from seed, and cannot say whether 
good seeds are difficult or the reverse to obtain. 
But there is not the slightest difficulty in obtain- 

l plenty of plants from offsets or suckers. 

hen I grew Musa Cavendiahi somewhat 
largely plenty of snekers always grew away 
from the base of the fruiting plants, and 
these taken off with roots would make fruiting 
plants in from eighteen months to two years, 
sometimes less—but I am speaking now of small 
offsets only.—E. H. 

4299.— Double and Single Begonias. 
—A great deal depends upon the varieties, 
the old-fashioned kinds making a far more free 
and rapid growth than the new dwarf-habited 
varieties, with erect flowers and thick, broad 
foliage ; but if the plants were raised, as it ap¬ 
pears, from shoot cuttings inserted in March, 
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they have made a remarkably free and robust 
growth, and must have had the beat of treat¬ 
ment throughout. Such specimens are seldom 
aeon even in London or anywhere else, and when 
gr*wn from three-year-old tubers instead of 
cuttings, if in good-sized pots—10 inches or 
1*2 inches—they should continue to bloom until 
the middle or end of September at least, espe¬ 
cially* if the vigour is kept up by the use of 
weak liquid-manures, soot-water, Ac., given 
onee or twioe weekly.—B. C. R. 


FRAGRANT STOVE PLANTS. 
Beaumontia orandiflora is figured herewith. 
This is a famous genua of Dogbanes, but now 

neither this nor any of the genua is often seen_ 

in fact, there seems to be quite a lack of interest 
in many of the famous old stove plants. Beau- 
mentis grandiflora was introduced many years 
ago, and the last time 1 remember to have 
seen it in flower was at Syon House, Isle- 
w&rth, the seat of the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, about forty years since. At that time 
splendid old plants were to be seen blooming 
in this collection. Its trumpet-shaped blooms 
are large, and pure-white. It succeeds best 
whbzi planted out in a well-drained border, 
and is more likely to flower when so treated. 
It Ihould have an intermediate stove to grow 
in, one in which the temperature does not fall 
balow 50 degs. during the winter will suit it 
admirably. The soil should be good turfy loam 
chopped up roughly with the spade, a little 
peat or leaf-mould with some sharp sand added. 
The Beaumontia may be grown in pots in this 
soil until it gets large enough to plant out in 
the border. Amongst the most fragrant of 
stove flowers are the following— 

The Jasmines are especially noteworthy in 
this respect, and one of the more pronounced is 
J. Sambao fl.-pL, which comes from the East 
ladies ; its exquisitely scented flowers are ivory- 
white in colour and double. They are borne 
on short, lateral shoots, usually furnished with 
a few small leaves, that prooeed from the axil 
of the leaves on the stronger growths, which in 
a healthy plant generally keep on blooming all 
through the summer and autumn so long as its 
growth is being made ; this is an advantage, as 
it admits of almost every bit of bloom it makes 
being utilised. Cuttings strike easily when 
they can be obtained with some freedom of growth 
in them, but the shoots that are disposed to form 
flowers as soon as they have attained 1 inch or 
2 inches in length, oven if they make roots, are 
a long time before they can be induced to grow 
freely. In the spring, about the beginning of 
April, cuttings of the right description may 
generally be had ; these should be a few inches 
in length, but not with the wood too hard or 
matured ; take them off with a heel and put 
thmm singly into small pots three parts fined 
with a mixture of three-fourths sand to one of 
loam, the surface all sand ; keep moist, close, 
and shaded in a temperature of 70 degs. or a little 
more. They will strike in a few weeks, when 
t them to bear the full air of the house and 


using good turfy loam with some sand ; they 
will now do beat with a brisk stove heat, giving 
air in the day-time with a Little shade when 
the Sun is powerful, syringe daily, maintaining 
a moderately moist atmosphere. After a few 
inshes of growth have been made, pinch out the 
points of the shoots, for the plant has naturally 
a thin, erect habit of growth, and to induce the 
formation of sufficient branches it is necessary 
to resort to stopping, although it is by no means 
desirable to attempt to restrict it to a bush-like 
form. It is best grown round a pillar, or 
wound round a few tall sticks inserted just 
within the pot; being a spare rooter, it must 
not have too muoh root room, either in a 
pot or planted out. In July move them into 
pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, and again 
stop the shoots. Treat generally through 
the summer as recommended until the middle 
of September, when cease shading, give more 
air* less moisture in the atmosphere and reduce 


e^d of February increase the warmth, and when 
growth has fairly begun again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, and move to pots 2 inches 
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or 3 inches larger. Ihubhe matter of heat, 
moisture, air, and shade-treat as in the pre¬ 
ceding summer; they will this season bleom 
from all the growths they make. When planted 
out, the soil to which their roots have access 
must be limited to a small space, or it will 
most likely get sour. If confined to pots, all 
they need in subsequent years is to give more 
room as it is wanted, not attempting to shake 
out the plants or disturb the roots more than 
can be avoided. A little manure-water in a 
weak state will be an assistance. The plants 
will last for many years. There is a single- 
flowered form of this Jasmine differing little in 
its appearance except in the flowers. It suc¬ 
ceeds under similar treatment to the kind under 
notice. This Jasmine is liable to the attacks 
of most insects that affect plants grown in 
heat. Thrips and red-spider, which are partial 
to the leaves, can be kept down by syringing. 
If any insects of a worse description, such as 
scale or mealy-bug, make their appearance, 
sponge with insecticide, finishing with clean 
water. 

The Stephanotis is another favourite. It is 
as much grown as almost any flower for its 
delicious fragrance. It will grow in either peat 



or loam, and strikes freely from cuttings made 
of the preceding season's shoots, and portions 
that have not got too hard should be used. If 
cuttings consisting of a couple of joints of these 
are, during the winter, pat in thickly In 5-inch 
or 6-inch pot* and stood in a temperature of 
60 degs , they will callus over in a few weeks, 
when they may have 10 degs. more warmth, 
which will enable them to root freely, or young 
shoots such as break from the old stems in 
spring may be taken off, when 8 inches or 
9 inches long, with a heel of the old wood. 
These, if kept a little dose and in a tempera¬ 
ture similar to that reoommended for enttings 
of the mature wood, will root directly. When 
well rooted pat them singly in 4-inoh pots in 
good fibrous loam, with sand added propor¬ 
tionate to the nature of the soil. They will 
grow away if kept in a temperature of 
60 degs. or 65 degs. in the night, with a rise 
by day. Stephanotis floribunda is of twining 
habit, and as soon as the plants begin to 
grow each will require a stick as support. When 
the shoots have reached a couple of feet in 
height remove two or three of the top joints to 
cause the production of two or more growths. 
The plant comes from Madagascar, and can stand 
a good amount of heat; consequently, through 
the summer months it will bear a temperature 
of 65 dega to 70 deg*, by night, with from 
70 degs. to 80 degs. in the day. it does best with 
a liberal admission of air in the day-time, so as 
to permit of the air of the bouse getting drier 
than where less is given. It requires no shade 
further than is found necessary to keep the leaves 
from ecorohing. If by the beginning cf July 


the pots are found full of roots, move into 
others a couple of inches larger. Syringe the 
plants in the afternoon during the growing 
season until September, when give more air ana 
reduce the root moisture as well. From 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. night temperature will answer 
through the winter, with just as much moisture 
in the soil as will keep the leaves from shrivel¬ 
ling. About the beginning of March raise the 
temperature, and increase it still further as the 
sun gets warmer. Give more water to the roots, 
and as soon as growth has commenced move 
into pots 4 inches or 5 inches larger, using loam, 
which shonld be of a good turfy character, and 
such as will not soon decompose. Ram the soil 
quite firm, and fix trellises on the pot* whereon 
to train the shoots, or run them up wires or 
strings over the roof. Before the shoots begin 
to grow stop the points or cause them to break. 
When the blooming is over the shoots may be 
shortened back, and pots from 4 inches to 
6 inches larger should be given. The pots to 
which the plants were last season moved will be 
large enough for the next two years ; manure- 
water should be given at the time of active 
growth. Cut the shoots back so far as necessary 
after blooming, as advised the preceding season, 
and treat as before. The 'plants will last for 
many years if a few inches of the surface soil is 
removed and replaced with new. I have spoken 
of their being grown on trellises in specimen 
fashion, but they do better close under the roof 
near to the glass, and even if they are wanted to 
bloom on the trellises the shoots should be 
trained near the glass during the growing season, 
and then wound round the trellis when fully 
matured. But the plant is never seen to so much 
advantage as where permanently trained under 
the roof, and if, in addition, it can be planted 
ont in a bed of well-prepared soil 4 feet or 5 feet 
square it will keep on growing and flowering for 
many years. Where there is plenty of room for 
the head to run a plant will continue blooming 
for months. Scale and mealy-bug are very partial 
to it. Should these affect it, a thorough dressing, 
with inseotioide ought to be given when tho 
plants are in a dormant state during the winter, 
and the dressing repeated, so as to make sure of 
destroying both the mature insecta and also their 
egg*- 

Amazon Lily (Eucharls amazonica) is a very 
fragrant flower, and—in large garden! only, of 
course—a span-roofed house is often devoted to 
them. I think that the old drying system is a 
great mistake in the culture of this plant, ahd 
responsible for much of the “ Eucharis mite * 
that we hear about. My plants, which are very 
large, and in 18-inch pots, are placed in a house 
of which the temperature is 80 decs. They are 
copiously syringed with clean, soft water, and 
shaded from hot sun. Potting is only done 
once in five or six years, and the soil used is 
sound loam, with sufficient broken charcoal and 
sand to render it porous. This, together with 
an occasional watering with manure-water when 
making growth after flowering, seems to meet 
their requirements exactly. Get good, healthy 
plants to commence with. 

The Gardenia is very popular, but not so 
much as formerly. The plants mast have a brisk, 
moist temperature. During the growing season 
place them in the closest part of the stove, and 
well supply them with liquid-manure. When 
the growth is complete, and the flower-buds 
forming, expose them to foil air, and for months 
I keep them in a cool-house with Camellias. 
When bloom is required they are again returned 
to the warm corner of the stove. The only 
drawback is that insect pests of every kind 
attack them. Mealy-bnjg, white and brown- 
scale, thrips, and red-spider each assail them. 
The best remedy for these peats is to lay the! 
plants upon their sides, and then syringe them, 
when in a dormant state, with water heated to 
120 degs. Then follow with a dressing of some 
approved inseotioide. G. radican* is a popular 
kind. It is dwarf, free-blooming, not vary 
difficult to grow, and very fragrant; hence it* 
name of Cape Jasmine. There are many other 
fragrant stove flowers, bat the chief kinds have 
been mentioned. Hedychinm* are very sweetly 
scented ; also the Crinums, but they are not so 
freely grown as he former. W. 


4328. — Gutting: back Oleanders.— 
Oleanders have a tendency to make lanky 
growth, and in a few years become very un¬ 
sightly. There are two ways to keep them in 
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order—either to oat down the old plants or 
plant young ones. They may be propagated 
from cuttings put in sandy soil aboub the end 
of summer, and kept under bell-glasses or hand- 
lights until they have formed roots. If the 
plants flower early they should be cut down at 
once, and as soon as they start into growth 
repot them if this be necessary, and if they 
make good growth by the end of the season they 
may be expected to flower very well next 
year. If cut down now there would scarcely 
be time for them to make good flowering growths 
for next year in a cold greenhouse. However, it 
would be better to cutjthe plant down at once, as 
there is yet time to make some growth.—J. D. £. 

— Nerium Oleander may be out back at 
any time, but it is almost always done to a 
certain extent of loss. I would wait until the 
flower-buds are well formed, then out out the 
shoots containing these, and strike them in a hot 
greenhonse or stove. After this yon could cut 
back your plant as much as you liked, and it 
would be sure to break well. The blooms upon 
the cuttings would in the meantime open and 
give you a nioe display.—P. U. 

If out baok now they will not flower next year if all 
the shoots are out; but if the plant is a large one the 
longest shoots may be taken, and probably those left 
unabortened will. Plants must be out back early iu spring, 
and be started In heat to flower the next year.—E. H. 

4309.—Pelargonium “Master Chris 

tine.”—I have grown Christine, and after it 
Master Christine. Both are almost identical in 
leaf and bloom. Bright yellow-green would be a 
tdlerably good description—certainly no trace 
of a zone in either kind. The flowers are 
bright-pink, and produced very freely. The plant 
is a first-rate bedder, good in habit, rather 
dwarf, especially Master Christine, and im- 

5 atient of moisture. Must be kept rather dry. 

*<>(> apt to run to seed, but seedlings from them 
follow very much the parent plant—at least, I 
repeatedly found them do so.—F lorist. 

i&K— Winter flowers.— Try the follow- 
ing[: * Chinese Primulas (single and double), 
obconica, Cinerarias, Persian Cyclamens, 
Camellias, Roses, Zonal Pelargoniums (Gera¬ 
niums), Abutilons, Bouvardias, Cape Heaths 
(Erica hyemalis and others), Epacris in variety, 
Conreas, Chrysanthemums (late flowering vars), 
Salvias, Heliotropes, Marguerites (Paris Daisies), 
Roman and other Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi of 
sorts, Tree Carnations, and, in the coolest 
positions, Christmas Roses and Violets.—B. C. R. 

The following are useful winter flowers: 
Primulas, double and single, including P. 
obconica. Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Begonia insignia. Arum Lilies, Zonal 
Geraniums, Coronilla glauca, and its variegated 
variety. Ivy-leaved Geranium Madame 
Crousse, Bouvardia, Genista fragrans, Erica 
gracilis autumnalis, E.hyemalis, E. Wilmoreana, 
Abutilons iu variety. Tree Carnations, and 
bulbs in variety, including Freesiaa, Roman and 
other Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac.—E. H. 

4339.— Carnations in pots.— The old 
plants of Carnations now in 6-inch or 32 sized 
pots may be kept in these until the spring, and 
he planted in 8-inch in March. They may be 
wintered either in the cold frame or the unheated 
greenhouse, and it is possible they may do muoh 
better than those which have been taken from 
the parent plants and have been repotted. The 
young plants should be potted in small 60’a when 
they are taken from the parent plants, or they 
may be planted out where they are to flower in 
the open garden. If rooted layers can be taken 
off and be planted out so early as August they 
will have ample time to become established 
before the winter.—J. D. E. 

Hyacinths in Moss.— I much wonder 
that no one has recommended growing Hyacinths 
in Moss. I grow a number every year thus, and 
they produce very fine blooms. One, two, or 
three bulbs in an old china bowl, cache-pot, or 
even empty jam-jar, make a lovely show. The 
Moss most be packed very tightly at the bottom, 
and kept damp after the roots have started. I 
give doses of weak liquid-manure occasionally, 
and the superabundant moisture must be poured 
off at times.—L. T. F. 


Drawings for " Gardening, will 

kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made t oiU be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
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FRUIT. 

VARIETIES OF GOOSEBERRIES. 
When there are hundreds of varieties of Goose¬ 
berries to seleot from, and probably the grower 
in many instances does not want more than half 
a dozen, he is at a loss when he scans the list to 
know what is best, and often gets sorbs not at 
all suitable. With so many to select from, the 
grower should get both early and late kinds. 
To get a long succession planting iu different 
positions is necessary, and if a north wall can 
be spared for a few cordon trees, there is no 
surer crop than the late Gooseberries. This 
season the trees suffered badly from spring 
frosts, but those on a wall escaped, being later 
and protected from the cold winds. On a north 
wall as cordons the fruits can be had much later, 
and the trees get the cool treatment they so 
much like; they are also so easily protected 
from birds that I often wonder that more trees 
are not grown in this way, as often a bare 
north wall may be planted with a few trees to 
furnish the bottom of a wall with taller fruit 
trees at the top. Gooseberries do well as 
cordons trained to iron rods or stout Larch 
poles ; they require so little attention grown in 
this way, occupying little room, and are 
ornamental in a fruiting state. Gooseberries 
well looked after are a paying crop, as they 
may be used in a green state, and when ripe 
with protection from birds hang a long time. 
When grown as cordons on walls they are more 
readily protected from caterpillars than in a 
bush state, and if a few loads of manure are 
placed over the roots as a mulch in the early 
part of the year or in December, raking away 
the old material, caterpillars are rarely trouble¬ 
some, and the removal of the old loose soil 
removes any insect larv® that may exist and 
the trees get the feeding required. These trees 
often suffer from want of feeding, as in many 
gardens there is no thought as to providing 
bushes with manure, but when given annually 
the size and quality of the crop are superior. 

I have seen very old bushes that had been on 
the same ground for many years lifted and re¬ 
planted, and with the roots in a good condition 
the trees have given wonderful crops. Of 
course I do not advise planting old trees, as 
young ones with good culture soon give a heavy 
crop of fruit, but I would recommend more 
feeding in poor soils after the trees get into a 
bearing state. Those who require Gooseberries 
for preserving cannot do better than grow Red 
Warrington and Ironmonger. The former is a 
fine Gooseberry for a north wall, and if kept 
spurred in closely does well. In the white 
class, Whitesmith, King of Trumps, and Aline 
are good, whilst Industry, Conquering Hero, 
Forester, and Rough Red are good reliable 
kinds in the reds; Leader, Early Sulphur, 
Yellow Champagne, and Tiger are good yellows ; 
Green Gasooyne, Green Overall, Surprise, and 
Telegraph in the green varieties. In the matter 
of flavour many of the small fruits, such as 
Pitmaeton Green Gage, Red Champagne, Early 
Green, Hairy Early Red, Hairy Bright Venus, 
and Early Sulphur are beautiful fruits for 
flavour. In this small selection I have only 
given a few varieties, but sufficient for moat 
purposes, unless required for exhibition. For 
the latter purpose size is essential; for early 
gathering in a green state a large early Goose¬ 
berry is best. When a wall or fence is devoted 
to this fruit there is no difficulty in preserving 
the bads in the spring by netting over the 
bushes. _ —- H. 

Apples from cuttings.— I venture to 
send for your inspection a few speoimens of 
Apples grown from cuttings that had been sawn 
off and simply stuck into the ground. Of course, 
they are not yet fnlly developed, but even now 
(to me at least) they are very interesting. No. 1 
sent is of a local kind called “ TaUoch Ans,” 
or “ Lassies.” Twelve cuttings were put in 
over four years ago, and ten out* of the twelve 
have borne fruit every year, although only about 
4-feet high. One of these has now. thirty-six 
good fruits. No. 2 is called here “Bitter 
Sweets.” The cuttings were put in'at the tame 
time as those of the other, and have fruited 
every year, bearing now a fine crop. Both 
varieties are free bearers. Of Annie Elizabeth ten 
cuttings were put in, only two surviving to bear 


Google 


fruit. The Apples are larger than on the old 
tree, yet they are few in number.—W. Treanor, 

Koscre a. 

4320.— Manure for fruit-trees.— There 
are special manures suitable for fruit-trees, and 
perhaps one of the simplest and best is bone- 
meal. This used in oonuection with stable- 
manure will answer every purpose for all kinds 
of fruit. The bone-meal should be forked into 
the border, and the stable-manure used on the 
surface as a mulch. Most of the chemical man¬ 
ures are, I think, too expensive. Possibly if 
the demand was larger the price would be lower, 
and in time these things may right themselves. 
—E. H. 

-Farmyard manure is as good as anything for frutt* 

trees. Powdered or crushed bones are exoellent, especially 
for stone fruits. It is perhaps best to apply the manors to 
the surface, as this eaoourages the roots to the top. I do 
nob oars to use artlflolal manures for fruit-trees, as they 
have a tendency to eooourage the development of too muoh 
and too vigorous young wood.—J. D. E. 

4333 — Pears.— It is unfortunate that you 
want Pears for a badly-drained clay soil, as the 
fruit is liable to crack, especially in a dry season. 
The Jargonelle is as likely to succeed on the wall 
as any other. Citron dee Cannes is a Pear that 
ripens in August. The tree makes a good 
standard, but under all conditions the fruit 
generally cracks just as it is ou the point of 
ripening. Williams’ Bon Chretien does well as 
a standard, and ripens in September. Louise 
Bonne of Jersey follows in October, and the tree 
makes a good standard.—J. C. C. 

-Th« following are good, hardy, free bearing sorts: 

Hazel, Jargonelle (plant on a mound and keep the roots 
out of the clay), Mme. Trey ve, Windsor, and Williams' Bon 
Cbrdtien.—E. H. 

4269.— An Old Apple-tree.— It is rather 
difficult to say what is the best thing to be done 
with an old Apple-tree that does not bear welL 
The tree may be in an impoverished soil, and if 
so, might perhaps respond to generous treatment 
in the shape of manure, liquid or otherwise. 
Or if making too much wood, checking the roots 
might restore it to fruitfulness, or if the tree is 
worn out, the best course will be to grub it up, 
refresh the site with manure and some good 
soil, and plant a young tree.—E. H. 

4280.—Fig trees under glass.— Unless 
the roots of Fig-trees are confined, they fre¬ 
quently make a lot of wood, which in a cool- 
house does not ripen well If the roots oan 
be got at and lifted and a lot of brick-rubble, 
mixed with old plaster, rammed in, they will do 
better. Keep the growth thin by removing 
weak shoots. If the house is heated the growth 
should be regularly pinched when half-a-dozen 
leaves have been made. If the roots are under 
control liquid-manure may be given freely when 
the fruits begin their second swelling, and rich 
mulchings are beneficial in keeping the roots 
near the surface. Figs should be trained in a 
light position. They are sometimes planted 
under Vines, but they do not under such 
circumstances get justice.—E. H. 

WP—w ■ — . . ■» 

BEGONIAS PLANTED OUT. 

In my experience these favourite and moat 
charming plants suooeed muoh better in the 
open ground than under glass, and with a tithe 
of the care and attention required by pot-plants. 
Of course, where the atmosphere is at all smoky, 
the choicer kinds must be kept indoors, where 
the flowers will come so muoh finer and cleaner 
than outside ; but with the advantage of a pure 
air, and especially if this is naturally somewhat 
moist, they certainly grow faster and stronger, 
and develop a dwarf, sturdy habit, with a thick¬ 
ness of leaf and petal that is very seldom found 
among plants grown under glass. They are not 
at all particular as to soil, and though a 
moderately light staple of a preferably loamy 
character is perhaps more suitable, I find them 
thrive remarkably in the stiff and cold clayey 
lo&m that prevails about here. Whatever the 
soil, it should be well worked and made toler¬ 
ably rich by the addition of old hot-bed manure, 
decayed spent Hops, leaf-mould, or the like, and 
a moat important point is to keep the soil 
regularly moist—at least, until the young plants 
are thoroughly established and strong, if the 
seedlings are allowed to become really dry twice' 
or thrice only they stop growing altogether, and 
in-some cases never do any good subsequently/ 
A bed of quite small plants here, from tiny 
tubers of last year, planted out the end of June, 
are now mostly of a good size, and just expand* 
ing their first blossoms. B. C. R. 
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compost 6f two parts turfy loam to one of leaf* 
mould, with a little soot and sand. The oorm 
should be placed an inch or two below .the 
aurfaoe (leaving room for a rich top-dressing in 
June), and the pots can stand in a back yard, 
on a thick bed of ashes, or on the leads, if 
necessary, though preferably in a garden frame. 
Here they will soon throw up their stnrdy 
spikes of foliage, to be followed during the 
summer with tall sprays of blossom of every lovely 
shade., from palest lemon io deepest maroon, 
through rose-pink, oarmine, scarlet, crimson, 
and terra-cotta. In fact, the exquisite hues of 
Gladioli are endless in variety ; many of the 
flowers being blotched and spotted with deeper 
colour too. Nothing can be more decorative 
for a drawing-room, especially when well 
grouped with foliage plants and Ferns, and the 
plants can be lifted in as soon as the first bloom 
is open, after which they will not fail to pro¬ 
duce all their blossoms without much sunshine. 
Amongst the Nancieanua group some of the 
finest are as follows: Harry Veitch (pale- 
yellow and maroon, with orimson spots), Presi¬ 
dent Carnot (with enormous carmine petals, 
spots blotched with pale-apricot and deep- 
crimson), A. de la Devansaye (salmon-coloured, 
with orange spots), Maurice Vilmorin (mauve, 
with purple and yellow blotches), P. Duchartre 


PALMS AND CYC ADS FOR ROOMS. 

Palms and such a Cycad as 0. revoluta (here 
figured) are excellent plants for rooms when a 
proper selection is made. Several of the Palms 
are practically hardy—at least, they will live in 
a temperature of from 40 degs. to 50 degs. The 
Cycas looks well under these conditions, and is a 
ohange from the various things used in windows. 
The great point always is not to give water 
too freely, or allow it to stand in the saucers. 
When watering give plenty at one time, not 
driblets, whilst the syringe should be brought 
into requisition to remove dust and dirt from 
the foliage. A good loamy soil, with a few 
crocks in each pot, suits this class. Chamserops 
Fortunei amongst Palms is well worth a note. If 
the house is large, it is a fine Palm for standing 
about in halls, where it has a fine aspect by 
reason of the bold, striking character of the 
foliage. Phoenix dactylifera and P. reclinata are 
very useful, also Areca lutescens, which is a 
remarkably handsome Palm, the foliage delicate- 
green, and the stems quits of a yellow colour. 
Then one may include also Areca sapida, A. 
Baueri, Latania borbonica, and the Kentias. 
Several of them are very large growing Palms, 


air “ Harrisi ” Lilies and the speciosum group 
are open in July and August. Tiger Lilies (L. 
tigrinum), L. auratum, and L. neilgherrense can 
be had up to the end of November (the bulbs 


for late work being grown entirely in the shade 
.of a north wall), when specially grown pots 
of the 

Useful Hakbisi Lilt are the only repre¬ 
sentatives of the family until spring comes again. 
Most Lilies are, however, best grown without 
heat, a cold frame, with 6 inches of ashes at the 
bottom, being the most suitable place in whioh 
to cultivate them, although it is possible to do 
without even this alight protection, by covering 
the pots deeply with ashes in winter, in a back 
yard, or in boxes of ashes on the leads. Lilies 
do well in cities, even in the smoke of London, 
and are therefore especially worth a trial by 
town-dwellers. Their special needs in cultiva¬ 
tion are as follows : First, that the bulbs should 
be potted immmediately on arrival in this 
country, for which reason they should be ordered 
beforehand, when the horticulturist will for¬ 
ward them as they arrive. (N.B.—The first 
consignments of Lily-bulbs are usually not 
properly ripened, therefore, those which arrive 
a month later are to be preferred). A 6-inch 
or 7-inch pot is usually large enough for a single 
bulb, and these must be well-drained (the crocks 
being covered with Moss, dipped in soot), and 
half-filled with a compost consisting of two-parts 
turfy loam to one of leaf-mould, with a little 
very old hot-bed stuff, soot, and sand. This 
compost can be procured from a horticulturist if 
necessary, and should be used in a half-dry 
state, the bulbs being best without water 
through the winter. Having placed the bulb 
on the soil, low down in the pot, fill it up with 
the same until within 2 inches of the top, leaving 
this space for top-dressing with rich soil in the 
spring. The potted bulbs muBt now be placed 
in a cold frame or box of ashes and covered to 
the depth of 2 inches with fine dry ashes, 
when they will need nothing more until the 
spring, when they should be relieved of their 
covering, and watered when thoroughly dry. 
Air they must have as muoh as possible, and as 
the stems grow the top-dressing of old manure 
and a little soot may be applied to induce fine 
surface-roots, on whioh their beauty largely de 
pends. Green-fly must be kept at bay by sponging 
or syringing, for it is very apt to attack LUiea in 
their earlier stages, and the pots should be 
shaded from great heat in the summer and 
watered regularly. One after the other the 
plants will open their buds, when they can be 
removed to the sitting-room, where they will 
form a charming decorative group with Ferns 
and foliage plants. On the care of Lilies after 
blooming depends their fnture value, and those 
who wish to cultivate the same bulbs during the 
following season must cut off the blossoms 
directly they fade, leaving both stems and leaves 
to die away gradually, the pot being placed 
out-of-doors in a sunny situation and supplied 
with water as usual, though not so frequently 
as when in full growth. Directly the last of the 
foliage is dead the Lily should be given a shift 
into a pot two sizes larger and treated in the 
same way as when it was first procured. 

I. L. R. 


Cycas revoluta u-> a room p'ant. 


but the best thing is to oramp them at the roots, 
then they can remain in the small pots. The 
beat of the Cyoads are the Encephalartos and 
Macrozamias. 


(scarlet, toning to orange, with maroon spots), 
Charles Baltet (deep-purple, with white and 
maroon bands and blotches).—I. L. R. 


GLADIOLI FOR A ROOM. 

These splendid flowers have been so wonderfully 
improved of late years by hybridisation that few 
plants can now compare with their magnificent 
colouring and large flowers, borne on stately 
spikes. The newest variety of all. Gladiolus 
Nancieanua, raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
being a distinct type, with blossoms from 
5 inches to 6 inches aorosa, each bearing velvety 
blotches of rich and often contrasting oolour on 
two of its petals, the flowers being borne on 
branching spikes in great profusion. These 
Gladioli are as hardy as the old gandavensis 
section, living out-of-doors in a sheltered spot; 
bat they are specially suitable for pot-culture, 
as their fine blooms open even better in the 
room than in the garden, Where the hot sun is 
apt to fade the lower blossoms before the upper 
flowers are open, which is not so muoh the 
case where a semi-shade is provided, so 
that the whole spike is open at one time. 
Nothing can be easier than tneir cultivation in 
pots, for they require no greenhouse, and no 
beat, the bulbs, whioh should be taken up from 
the ground in October, and kept in sand in a 
cellar or other frost-proof plaoe until the end of 
February, are then plaoed singly, each in a pot 
measuring from 6 inches to 7 inches across 
(aooerdtng to the size of the oorm), placing 


Spirsea p&lmata.—This Spiraea is so 
beautiful in masses and by the waterside that 
it should be made careful note of by all who 
have streams, ponds, or lakes which are left un¬ 
adorned by flowers at their margins. It is one 
of the finest of all hardy plants, but seldom put 
to its best use, which is for fringing the margin 
of lakes. Under good treatment it grows 
nearly or quite 4 feet in height, proving quite 
hardy, and enjoying best a rich, well-manured, 
loamy soil. I wish to bring out in particular 
its usefulness for the edges of water,, bui .it 
maybe naturalised in the wilder parts qf the 
garden, where, if grown in large groups, the 
effect of its orimson flowers is distinct and 
attractive. It is a pity to grow such a fine 
hardy plant so largely in pots and negleot it in 
the garden proper, to. whioh it is capanla of 
giving much beauty.—V. C. 

Original from 


and rubrum being delicately tinted and spotted 
with clear crimson, while L. specioeum 
Kreetzeri is a pure white Lily, quite silvery in 
effect, and very beautiful. The well-known 
Lilium auratum, the Golden-rayed Lily of 
Japan, is perhaps the most stately of the tribe, 
ana this is fairly hardy, so that it oan be grown 
in pots even by those who have no greenhouse. 
Lilium tigrinum splendens is another magnifi- 
cent plant, tall and stately, with large orange 
flowers, handsomely spotted. This Lily cornea 


be had in bloom by retarding a few late speci¬ 
mens till November. Perhaps the following 
list of some of the best Lilies tor pot cultivation 
may be of use in their order of flowering. After 
forced specimens of Lifinm Harrisi in spring, 
the lovely Madonna Lily (L. oandidum) may pe 


sarefal drainage at the bottom, and using a ligbi 


A 
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AUIiBS FOR 00BRB3P0NDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* art inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hers laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
oneside of the paver only, and, addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
thi paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Qakdsning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advisnv/. as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in ichich their experience is gained . Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared 

4358.— Roses in small pots.— Will H.P. Homs 
now and flower well io 0-inoh or 8-inch pote?—P. R. 

4860.— Oholsya ternata.— I should be very pleased 
it some of your readers would give me particulars about 
this shrub ?— B. 0 . 8 . 

4360. —Myrsiphy Hum asparagoldes — Please 

tell me how to grow this plant, and give also a description 
of it, as It is quite new to me ?—B. O. 8. 

4361. — Pot Mignonette. —1 should be obliged if you 
would tell me how to grow Mignonette in pote, like the 
market growers deal with it?—D. D. Arbroath. 

4362. —Herbaceous plants.—I should feel muoh 
obliged if you would explain what is meant by herbaoeous 
plants, and indicate a few of the best and state flowering 
season?—H. P. 

4363. — Carnation and Picotee seeds.—I have 
had a paoket of Carnation and Picotee-seeds sent me. 
Could 1 sow them now with any hope of their flowering 
next year?—H. P. 

4364. — Strawberry-border.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers will give me directions for 
laying down a new Strawberry-border, also hints on their 
culture?—S tamp. 

4306.—Vines In pots.—I have some young Vines In 
7-iooh pote, which were struck the beginning of this year. 
Should they be potted again ; or will they fruit in suoh 
small pots?—Ii M. 

4806.— Grapes splitting.— What Is the cause of 
Urapes splitting? I have a Gros Colman Vine in a pot, 
and some of the berries os they begin to turn colour are 
splitting.—L. M. 

4867.— Show Roses —What are the beet twenty-four 
H r. Roses for show, and how Bbould I prepare them for 
exhibition ? Also the best twelve for pot oulture ? What 
mabures do Rosee require ?—P. A. 

4368 —Rose Fortune’s Yellow.— I have a Rose 
Fortune’s Yellow whioh grows well but does not flower. 
Odea it require any particular treatment? It has a south 
aspeot, and is trained up a verandah.—A. W. 

4969.—Stephanotls floribunda —I should be 
tnooh obliged if anyone would give me some information 
af to* plant of Stephanolis which is showing fruit. Is 
this a rare occurrence in this country, and is the plant 
edible ?-P. McLaren, Ireland. 

4370i—Frogs — I shall be glad of any information about 
spawn from the small tree frog ? I have a saucer of it In 
my greenhouse. I am anxious to know what food and 
treatment the tadpoles require and when they develop 
into green frogs?—C. B. S. 

4371.-Christmas Roses.—Will someone kindly tell 
me whether I could grow Christmas Roses in a London 
garden to bloom at Christmas or in a conservatory (north¬ 
west aspeot), and what would be the treatment? Locality, 

Kensington.—E. R. 

43?2. -Melons.—I am trying to grow Melons, and, 
although my plants are quite healthy I find when the 
fruit gets about the size of a large Gooseberry they begin 
to rot at the eye. I am quite an amateur gardener, and 
shall be glad of advice.—A. O. Perkins. 

4373. -Destroying Nettles.— How oan I get rid of 
a quantity of Nettles which have been growing for years 
in ir bed of Rhododendrons? I have tried to pull them 
up, but they grow again directly. I do not want to dis¬ 
turb the Rhododendrons.— Inexperience. 

4374. —Manure.-Being short of ordinary manure, 
would your oorreepondents kindly inform me what is the 
best artificial to use for kitchen garden purposes ? Can 
oae use Peat-Moss litter from the stables with any good 
results ? I should add soil fairly light.—J. N. S. 

4376. — Border of Roses.—I have a border whioh has 
been utterly neglected and is very old, the good Roees 
having died and the Manetti stocks grown up nearly 6 feet. 
What Is the best thing to do, to cat them back for budding 
or throw them away and plant afresh ?—Napoli. 

4376 —Cutting back Hollies.—I have two varie¬ 
gated Holly-treee about 20 feet high, whioh are too oloee 
to the house and rather scraggy in growth. I should like 
to out about two-thirds of them back. Can this be safely 
done, and at what period of the year ?— Jbrset. 

4377. — Clematis attacked by mildew.— Some, 
but not all, the Clematises on front of my house, facing 
south, are suffering from mildew. A fine old Wistaria is 
trained along the south front over them. Oan this be in 
any way the oanse of the same?—A n Old Subscriber. 

•♦979.-Neapolitan Violets.-WUI anyone tell me 
the baat thing t<do with Neapolitan Violets that were 
brought from Milan last spring and planted In the open, 


and died away during- the great drought? They are now 
pushing up young leaves. Should I put them tn a frame 
to ensure blooms?— Napoli. 

4379.—Tomatoes curling up.—I should be obliged 
if anyone will tell me why the leaves of my Tomatoes in 
greenhouse are beginning to ourl up ? There is a good lot 
of fruit on the plants, plenty of root-room, and they have 
had proper quantity of water. The lower leaves are all 
pinched back to the first Joint.— E. Gays. 

4880.—Best Self Carnations — I am pleased to 
find the oause of the Self Carnation advooated in Garden¬ 
ing. “A. H.” would oonfer a favour on many of your 
readers by giving the names of a dozen or more of the 
beet eelfs for the garden. They must be noo-bursters, 
of robust habit, good form, and colour.—R. T. L. 

438L— Clematis dying.— Two fioe purple Clematises 
of mine appear to have died this year. They grew 
splendidly and were covered with blooms, and lust as they 
(the blooms) were about to open they suddenly began to 
wither and died rapidly, for no reason that I oan discover. 
Can anyone explain this or tell me what to do in the 
future?—0. S. 

4382 — Building a Tomato-house —I am going 
to build a lean-to Tomato-house. How wide and how deep 

should the bed be 1 1 want to get large fruit. Should the 
leaves be stopped at a joint or let to grow ? I have some 
fruiting plants in small pots, and some in larger pots ; they 
are not doing so well as those in small pote. I keep all 
side-shoots out off.— Constant Reader. 

1383.— Rose Relne Marie Henriette.— I pur¬ 
chased the above Rose this spring, and planted it in a cool 
greenhouse border. It made four or five shoots about 
4 feet in length. What should be done to these as regards 
pruning? Should they be trained in at full length, or 
should they be out back ? If so, to what length and when ? 
Also is this a good Rose for suoh a house ?— Erin. 

4384. — Early Strawberries under glass 
frames without heat.— In the place I am taking at 
Michaelmas I shall have a south-west slope, and think 
Strawberries would do on it. What is best sort for early 
treatment in this way ? When should plants be put in, 
and when should frames be put over them ? Is there any 
advantage in using pots in preference to planting in 
ground ?—Ash Vale. 

4335.— Vines In cool-house.—I have three Vines in 
oool-house, and some time ago something took the foliage 
and began to turn them yellow. The leaves looked 
scorched. I regarded it as red-spider, so I began to 
syringe every night with clear water, and have done so 
until now. Should I keep on ayringing them now, as the 
fruit is beginning to colour? What should I do to the 
Vines when the fruit is off to cleanse them thoroughly.— 
H. W. 

4386. —Laying out a garden —I have an aore of 
land in Bouth Durham on which 1 have built a house, and 
would be very grateful to you for advice as to the best and 
moot profitable way to lay out the g irden for fruit, best 
kind of trees and bushes to put in, distance apart, time for 
planting, Ac. ? The land is about 10 miles from, and 
100 feet above, the sea. It is away from smoke. Soil is 
rich and sandy is inches thlok, with a sand-bed underneath. 
—J. R., M 

4387. — Heating framea.— I am going to hsatfive 
brick frames, which are in a row touching each other. 
Total length and width, 50 feet by 7 feet. I should be 
greatly obliged if any of your readers will kindly tell me 
the best boiler to get, and whether I ought to use 4 inch 
or 2 inch pipes? I want the frames for Cucumbers and 
for raising bedding plants. I should like to be able to 
keep up a heat of 00 degs. in winter at night* Should 
like to know the cost of heating same and the beet firm to 
go to ?—E. Gave. 

4388. — Poultry destroying garden.— Being an 
old reader of your paper f vcnttirF to ask your advice. I 
have a small garden, and, being a great lover of flowers, 
I spend all my Bpare time among them; but my 
neighbours keep poultry, which are always tearing 
everything to pieoes, and no matter how muoh I oomplain 
it still goes on. Ac last I gave notioe I would kill all I 
found on my plaoe, but they say I will have to pay 
damage. Gould you tell me If I may kill, or what course 
I should take 2—J. 0. Jones. 

4389. —Old Vines.—What is best to be done with old 
Vines ? They are about sixty or seventy years old at least, 
and have been badly managed several years book. They 
were formerly grown on the long-rod system, but are now 
in a very confused state. In places, several feet of old 
canes are blind. The border ie also in a very bad state and 
eour. I am in favour of cutting out old Vines and planting 
young ones, but my master thinks lifting, root-pruning, 
&c., would do. They can have very few roots in a sodden 
border.—T. R. 

4890.—Treatment of fruit-trees.—! have some 
young Peaah and Apricot-trees growing in my garden 
trained on to the wall. They are making a lot of young 
Shobtb, some about 1} feet long. I should like to know 
how to treat them? Should I out them back to induce 
side-growth to keep the tree well furnished from the 
bottom, or should they be all trained in at full length? 
The strong shoots of this year’s growth on the Peach-trees 
are throwing out side-shoots near the top, and I am afraid 
if they are left their whole length that the tree will get 
bare underneath.— Erin. 

4391.—Eucalyptus globulus —I have three plants 
of Eucalyptus globulus, about 4 feet high above the pots. 
They were repotted about five weeks ago and are growing 
well. They are now outdoors, with the pots sunk in the 
ground. Ia winter they will have to stand in a greenhouse 
facing nearly south-east. I want to dwarf them and make 
them more bushy. Please advise me as to its treatment, 
soil, &o. ? Oan they be grown from cuttings or onlyirdm 
seed ? The above plants were raised from seed and were 
neglected in their early growth. I want to gsta few dwarf 
plants from them.— A Constant Reader. 

4892.—Ivy on walls.—What causes Ivy to turn from 
walls instead of clinging to them as usual ? Round my 
honse in North Cheshire I have a number of Ivies, including 
Emerald Gem, Angularis aurea, Caewoodiana, and Mar¬ 
ginal argeotea. These arc planted on north, south, and 
west walls, built with ordinary bricks and mortar. 411 
the plahte are strong and healthy and In vigorous growth, 
but the shoots, although well supplied with suckers, curl. 


from the walls. My gardener carefully nails them up, but 
after.about (mother 6 inches of growth they again curl 
away and twist into knots.—Ivr. 

4393.— Odontoglossum nebulosum.—Will you 
tell me wheel O. nebulosum should flower ? In Williams' 
“ Orohid Growers’ Manual" it aays ** with the new grosfth 
Does this meau like O. oitroemum, and if so is similar 


treatment neoeeeary, keeping it dry till the spikes appear 
I have O. oitrosmum and always flower it well, but aq» agt 
successful with O. nebulosum. I have two or three mature 
pieoes whioh are in the beet condition and made good 
growth for two years, but have not bloomed. This year's 
growth ie now advanoed, but I have seen no sign of flower 
I grow them cool. Advice will be muoh esteemed.—X. f 
Watson. 

4394. —Mealy-bug on Vines.—I have four youu* 
Vines (Black Hamburgh and Madresfleld Court) in 
seoond year of bearing fruit which are badly infested with 
mealy-bug. The bunches are so infested with the white 
fluffy insects as to necessitate each berry being cut off Rnd 
wiped. The joints and shoots of the Vines also show 
the bug. Last year each Vine was allowed to carry two 
bunohes, and they were affected in a similar manner, bu 
in a lees degree, and after the leaves decayed the bark was 
peeled off and the stems dressed with Gisnurst compound 
onoe, but nothing more was done. Is there any certain 
cure, or will it be advisable to take out the Vines and 
plant others ?— Subscriber. 

4395. —Tomatoes —I have some lomato-piante 
growing in 12-inch, 11-inoh, lu-inoh, and 9-inch pote 
respectively on the front shelf of an unheated lean-to 
greenhouse, south aspeot. They are growing vigorously on 
single stems, and have about six trusses of fruit and bloom 
on them, but none ripe, and the top ones are not set 
Would these plants bear well aDd the fruits ripen if I train 
them up the roof, or should I atop them ? Also should the 
blooms be thinned out ? 1 water them vnoe a day with 
liquid-manure alternately, and eyriuge them two or three 
times a day. I close the house at night, giving a little aii 
top and bottom. I have given them a top-dressing onot 
Is my treatment right ?— Constant Reader. 

4396. — Catting Yews.— I should be much obliged ii 
someone would answer a few questions as to the best 
method of cutting Yews into shapes, as I am most anxious 
to plant some in an old formal Jacobean garden ? Supposing 
I bought a number of well-grown, bushy plants, of, sai 

1 feet in height, would it be possible to cut them into an) 
simple shapes, such as pyramids, large balls, cubes with 
ball tope, and so forth, and, if so, how should I set to 
work ? Should they be out at once, and as they grow kept 
trimmed into the shape required, or would it be better to 
leave them entirely untouched until they have grown to 
the necessary height, which would be from 6 feet to 8 feet 
Of course, in pursuing the latter course one would be 
obliged to out into and expose a lot of old wood with no 
foliage on it, and I should like to know if the bald patches 
thus made would be green next year ?—K. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4397.— Petunias (F. J. F.).—The Petunias are not 
nnoommon, although rarer than many other kinds. They 
are of no particular value. 

480s.— Mildew on Roses (C. W. Vincent ).—Your 
Roses are affected with mildew, from which very few 
varieties are quite free. Dust the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur, which is an excellent remedy. 

4399. —Manuring flower-border (Beginner).— 
Mulch the border with well-decayed manure and lights 
fork it in; but unleee the border is really impoverished it 
.a best to leave it alone, as the plants are likely to get 
much disturbed, if not killed, unless great care is taken 
Do this work before planting the bulbs. 

4400. —Unhealthy Malden hair Fern (A. C. J*.). 
—It is evident that the roots are wrong. Perhaps the 
plant requires repotting. It so, repot into a mixture cJ 
loam ana peat. Drain the pote well and water carefall) 
Shade for a time after potting. Too much moisture Or 
cold currents of air would also make the young fronds go 
in the way described. 

4401. — Dahlias eaten ( Briarmede ).—fudging from 
the flowers sent, earwigs are responsible for the mischief 
Put a small flower-pot, with a little hay in the bottom, on 
the stake, and the pests will orawl into this at night. Ia 
the early morning they can be easily captured. 
sticks placed about amoDgst the leaves form also a very 
good trap ; but the flower-pote are the more reliable. 

4402 —Roses (Pud*).—We have inserted some of the 
queries under the proper column. You could grow Rosee 
well in a bed facing south-weet; good, well manured, deep 
soil is the best for the plants. You will get as muoh in¬ 
formation from Gardening as anywhere ; ask questions 
when you are in doubt. The time to plant Rosea is 
October ot November. They must not be cut about. 

4408.—Red-spider (Anxious).—The leaf enoioaea 
shows that your Vine is infested with red-spider, \ouhave 
kept the roots too dry and not ventilated the house 
properly. Give water more freely, and the house must be 
kept moist, then you will have no cause to fear this peat 
We should syringe well with dear water. Put water on 
the pipes and also dust the leaves. Persevere with thee* 
remedies. For the other, hang a few rather narrow 
neoked bottles about filled with syrup or some sweet 
substance. This ia found an excellent trap. 

44QL—P\ opagatlng “ Qer&niums *• (Mrs. sootty 
—“ Geraniums” may be struck now. Cut the shoots just 
under a joint, and insert in a pot or box filled with light 
soil. They will strike either in the open or in a green 
house. Do not give too much water. Put a few crock* 
in the bottom of each pot. Bulba may be kept in boxes 
through the winter; store them when quite ary. Frost 
must not reach them ; select also a cool place. October 
is the beet month for bulb planting for epring, or late Ip 
September. Order what you require at onoe. See artisla 
on bulbous flowers in Gardening, July 29. 

4405.—Grubs of Dart-moth (W. a. Boisy.—r&m 
nubs you sent are the caterpillars of the Dart'inoth 
(Agroetls eegetum). They all had legs ; I could not find 
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one without them. They are very difficult, or rather 
troublesome, to destroy, as any insecticide loses its 
strength in soaking through an inch of soil; but watering 
with soapy water is useful, as it brings the insects to the 
surface, when they oan be picked up by hand. The 
soapy water must be freely used, hoeing round the plants, 
or turning these pests out of their shelter in any other 
way, and picking them up is the most practioal plan.— 
G. S. S. 

4406.— Sand wasps (No Name). — The wasp like 
inseots you sent are one of the sand wasps (Mellinus 
arvensls); they are very useful insects, as they destroy a 
great number of flies, and had evidently come into your 
room in search of them. These wasps make their nests in 
sandy banks and similar dry places ; they fill the cells, of 
whioh the nest is oomposed, with dead flies. An egg is 


HOW TO IHCREA8E 
FRUITS OF EARTH 


With nearly 700 Illustrations , 16s., post 
free, 15s . 6d. 

THE 

Vegetable Garden 

Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of 
THK GARDEN VEGETABLES 


«** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should he addressed to the Editor of Gardkxino Ildus- 
rRATRD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants — J. Burden _1, Chenopodium 

rubrum ; 2, Trifolium maritimum ; 3, Glaucium luteum. 

- C. Wilks.— 1, Litobrochia leptophylla; 2, Anemia 

adiantifolia; 8, Microlepia scabra; 4, Diplazium decussa 
turn; 5, Onoolea sensibilia; C, Anohistea virginica.— 
C. B. F.—l, Scabiosa arvensis ; 2, Hieracium aurantlacum 

3, Hyoscyamus niger ; 4, Galeopsis dubia.- David G.—l, 

Acineta densa; 2, Cattleya Gaskelliana, ordinary form ; 3, 

Odontoglossum grande ; 4, Cattleya Bowringiana.- C. 

Young —1, Saccolabium Blumei majus; 2, Cattleya 

Scbofleldiana; 3, Lrelia elegans.- T. Ilerriott. — 1, 

Dennstcodtia adiantoides; 2, Lomaria discolor; 3, Asple 
oium lucidum.— -H. Cottam.—l, Armeria vulgaris; 2, 
Staohya sylvatica; 3, Send again. — H. Jlomsett — 
Cannot name such miserable bits and without numbers. 

- G. Bishop.— 1, Cattleya Bowringiana, a very good 

dark form ; 2, Cattleya granulosa.- 11. Rowe.—l , 

Phal3enop9is antenifera ; 2, Miltonia Moreliana ; 3, L»lia 

Schilleriana.- Erin —Please send specimen ; cannot 

name from mere description. The Periwinkles are ever 

green.- A. tf.-Clethra alnifolia.- Dick.— 1, Veronica 

ipeciosa; 2, Please send in flower; 3, Next week.- 

E. 3/. B .—We cannot distinguish the substance from Sea 
weed; such things occur so near the sea. Perhaps Sea 
weed has been used in or near the garden for some 

purpose. It is Seaweed undoubtedly.- Miss Bartlett.— 

We are sonry that the flower sent was shrivelled. Please 

send another specimen.- H. Hughes .—Moxillarla sp. 

- H. — Delphinium albiflorum. -— T. Hill. — The 


Of cold and temperate climates. 
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Jones’ Treatise, " Heating by Hot-water," 130 pages, 
50 engravings ninth. 2s 


ORCHID PEAT 


PREPARED ready for use and in blooks 
DENDRON PEAT. PEAT-MOULD, I 
LOAM, and POTTING COMPOST. For Pri 
The Forester. Joyden Wood. Bexley, Kent. 


TENTS! TENTS!! TENTS!!! 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
And all Booksellers 


_ . . . _ -^.T dent, Slow Combustion 

For Amateurs' Green- N Boiler with damper, 18 ft. 

houses, dec. '•£ of 4-inch pipe, supply 

m oistern, 6 ft. of smokepipe 

..— < ‘4 and joints complete for 
1 fixing. Price, delivered 
free to any railway station 
d ^ O 1 .giiiSHTTisWlP in England or Wales 

jhmJ : . ' - £4. Illustrated Price 

WUCH, : ..- List of hot-water-pipes, 

fil 1 l -wy to., free on application.— 

■ J. AW. WOOD, 

(* Birmingham St. Foundry. 

_ STOURBRIDGE. 

T\ON’T FORGET!—The Patent Invincible 

Crock for plant-pots keeps out worms and all vermin : 
saves time, expense, and annoyance: fits any pot; laBts for 
many years; will be UBed in every garden when known. 
30, Is.; 100, 3s.; 1,000, 35s., free.-A. PORTER, Stone House, 
Maidstone. _ 

DEDIGREK SUSSEX OATTLE (Gravetye 

, Herd).—The Sussex oattle are growing steadily In public 
favour, both in this oountry and in Amerioa, where a few 
years ago a steer of this breed won the first honours in the 
block test at Chicago. Choioe Cows and Young Stock of the I 
best blood for sale. This herd never got up for show, but 
kept under the most natural conditions possible. Inspection 
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HARDY FLOWERS 


Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with flirec- 
tions for their arrangement, culture, &o. 

London 


37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


ing, from Yol. I. to present time, are on Bale, 
price Is. 6d. each ; post free, Is. 9d. each. Of 
all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from the Pub¬ 
lishing Office, 37, Southampton-st., Strand, W. C. 

_P1 —SURREY HILLS, beautifully timbered 

FREEHOLD BUILDING or GARDEN PmTR 

20 by 150 ft., £10 each.___ 

on payment of 10 percent, deposit. 

instalments. Only a “ - - - 

fare, 8unday, la. 9d. 

DKCKENHAM, 

a DETACHED_ BWWlulo lur a 

moderate-sized family; situate on high ground, overloo king 
on one side an extensive park, studded with fine old timber 
and’ on the other commanding fine ~views*3in the directionol 


frvEK JN JtiUUSES.—Portable, 7 by 5 it., span- 
roof, 54s.; lean-to, 4 is. Span-roof forcing-house, 20 by 
9ft., £9 10a. Garden frames, from 17s. Garden lights, from 
3s. The above are all complete and packed on rail. State 
sise required and obtain estimate. Illustrated Price List free. 
—J. JAME 8, 355, High-road, Chi s wick. Inspection invited. 

TTANNED GARDEN NETTINGT^EiE^ 

Netting, Tiffany Willesden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 
Archangel Mats, Raffia, Garden Tents, Flags, Rick Cloths, 
ha. Send tor samples and prices to—JOHN EDGING TON 
h OO . 19 Long-lane. West Bmithfleld. London. E.O 

^JETTING for Tennis Bordering. — Good 

oolour and specially prepared, with line attached to net. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING or GARDEN PLOTS. 
• * £!Q each. 50 by 200 It., £25 each, Possession 

Balance by 18 halLyearly 
— ».—....naming unsold. Return 
Plan B -BROUGHTON. Westerham 

J KENT. —To be Sold privately, 
U a DE TACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 

on one Bide an extensive park, studded with fine old timber^ 

[rounds, of about'1J aoreis, 
h choice trees and Bhrubs. 
kitchen garden productive 
The house iB substantially 

convenient domestic offices on ground ^oorr"*f iTere'are on 


stead, Sussex. __ 1 

COUTH DOWN SHEEP.—Pure-bred SHEEP, 

, from flocks of best blood, for stocking or exportation. 
A number of good rams.—Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, 
Gravetye. East Grin stead Sussex. Inspection invited. 

GREENHOUSES, Cheapest and Best.—Lean- 

tos, complete, from 45s. Span-roof, 54s. Strong Garden 
Lights, painted and glazed, 4 by 3 ft, 6s. each; 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
8s. 6d. each. State sizes, and obtain estimate free.—SHEP¬ 
HERD & SON, DaviavUle-road, Shepherd's Bush, London. 
Catalogue po»t free. _ 

rpO BE SOLD.—200 pieces Tiflany at lg. 3d. 

“ piece, about 20 yards each.—JOHNSON, 7, Park-lane, 


ard well stocked with fruit-trees. The house is substantially 
built, the reoeption-rooma lofty and well proportioned, with 
convenient domestic offices on srcund floor. There are on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, &c. 

r.—* — *- — 1 - coach-house, poultry-house 

&o., ho. The property is 

- ■ - --, at a nominal ground rest 

•Particulars from A. M., care Editor 


Live r i wok_ 

t/\7 \NTED, a c 
** GARDEN, 1st, 

particulars as to prim 
ampton-street, Strand 


Good stabling for three hon 
(with run), gardener's tool si 
held for a term of about 70 y< 
of £4 10s. per annum.—r_.U. 

37, Southampton-Btreet, W.C. 

Original from 
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COLOURED PLATES of FLOWERS 

FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 

From Dniwin£i| bj the best flower painters, finely reproduced in oolonr. Per dozen, 2a. 0<L} per twenty-five, 6s.; per fifty, 9s. ; pei 
hundred, 15s. ; post free. Well assorted or customers’ own selection. Set of 400 (each different), £3, post free. P.O.O. to T. Spanswiok. 

Specimen Plate, post free, 8d. 


Abutllon vexillarium 
Adenocarpus decorticans 
Aerides Lawrencite 

JSthionexna pulchellum and Anemone 
vernalla 

Agonis floxuosa and Kennedy* cocclnea 
AUamanda gran diflora 
do. violacea 
do. Williams! 

Alstroemeria, hybrid 
AmaryUls Belladonna 

do. Nestor and splendent 
Amelanchler canadensis 
Andromeda fastigiata and Veronica pin- 
guifolia 

Androsace lanuginosa 
Anemone alpina sulphurea 
do. Fannlnl 

do. japonlca, pink and white 
Japanese 

do. nemorosa (forms of 
do. Pulsatilla, the Pasque Flower) 

do. ranunculoidea and A. thalic- 

troidea 

Angrsecum caudatum 
Anoigantlius brevl floras 
Anthurlum atrosanguincum 

do. Rothschildianum and Tara. 
Antirrhinums, group of 
Aquilegia StuArti 
Arctotis acaulis 
Aren aria balearica 
Arlstolochla elegana 
Aster acria 

do. Amollus and A. linarlfollua 
do. Stracheyl 
Auricula Golden Queen 
Auriculas, group of 
Azalea Deutsche Perle 
do. Hoxe 

Beaufortia splendens 
Beaumonia grandiflora 
Begonia Haageana 
do. John Heal 
Begonias, two tuberous 
Benthamia fragifera 
Berberia vulgaris as perms 
Beasera elegans 
Blgnonla speciosa 
do. Tweed iana 

Billbergia vittata 

Blandfordia Cunnlnghaml splendens 
Bomarea confer ta 
do. frondea 
do. oculata 
Boronla heterophylla 
Bougainvillea spectabllls 
Bouvardla President Oleveland and B. 

Mrs. R. Green 
Brier, Austrian Copper 
Briers, Scotch 
Browallia Jamesoni 
Buddleia Colvillel 

Burtonia scabra, villosa and Johnson la 
lupullna 

Cnealplnia japonic* 

Calanthe Veltchi 
Calanthes, hybrid 
Calceolarias, a new race of 
Callicarpa purpurea 
Calliatcmon rigid us 
Oalochortus flavus 

da Kennedy! - 

Caltha leptosepala and Alyssum mon- 
tanum 

Camellia reticulata 
Camellias, two new Japanese 
Campanula pusilla var. csespitosa 
Canna Louis Thibaut and Victor Hugo 
Carnation Harmony 
do. Ketton Rose 
do. M. Bergendi and Mile. Roussell 
do. Queen 

do. Tree. Mrs. A. Hemsley 
Carpentaria californica 
Catasetum Bungerothl 
Cafctleya Percivaliana 
Oelsia cretlca 
Cere is siliquastrum 
Cereus Lemairl 
Cerlnthe retorts 
Chimonanthus fra grans 
Chlonodoxa Lucili® var. glgantea 
Chrysanthemum America and C. Lady 


Chrysanthemum Elaine and Solell d Or 

do. a single 

do. (single) Jane and Its 

yellow var.. 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese Anemone- 
flowered 

do. two hardy 

Cineraria aurlta 
Cistus crispua 
do. formosus 

do. ladaniferua var. maculatus 
do. purpureus 
Clarlda elegans fl.-pL 
Clematis Stanleyi 
Clerodendron Ksempfer! 

do. trichotomum 
Cllanthus Dampieri iuarginstus 
Coburgla trichroma 
Coelogyne cristata maxima 
Convolvulus mauritanicua 
Coni us Kousa 
Cosmos blpinnatus 
Crafcegus tan ace tif oils 
Crinum Powelli 
Crocuses, group of autumn 
Crossandra undulafolia 
Cyclamen Coum and C. Atldnsl 
do. repandum and Rosa Alpina 
Cypripedium acaule and C. pubescens 
ao. Chamberlainl 

do. Dominianum 

Cytisus nigricans 

Daphne Genkwa 

do. Mezereum autumnaUs and Oy- 
donia Japonic* Moerloosei 
do. Mezereum vans. 

Dendrobium Phaltenopsla Schroederla- 
num 

do. thyrsi florum 

Dianthus alpinus and Erodium macra- 
aenium 
do. neglectus 
Dlctamnus Fraxiuclla var. alba 
Dietes Huttoni 
Digitalis, spotted variety 
Dimorphotheca graminilolia 
Disa racemosa 
do. Veitohl 

Echlum callithyrsum 
Elaaagnua parvifolia 
Elseocarpus cy&neus 
Eomocon chionantha 
Epidcndrum macrochilum album 
Eremurua Bungel 
do. robustus 
Erica hyemalis and E. h. alba 
do. propendena 
Erigeron aurantiacus 
Erysimum pumilum and Sedum spatull- 
folium 

Erythronium Dens-canls 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharls amazonica 

Forsythla bus pen sa 
Franclscea calycina grandiflora 
Fritillaria aurea 

do. Meleagrls var. 

Fuchsia dependena 
do. triphylla 

Genista aetnonsis 

Gentians bavaries and Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa 

Gerbera Jamesonl 
Gesnera cardinalls 
da longiflora 
Geum mlniatum 

Gladioli, new hybrid : 1, La Franoe ; 3, 
L’Alsace; 8, Masque de For 
Gladiolus sulphureus 
Gloriosa super ba 
Gloxinias 

Grlffinia hyaclnthlna 
Habenarla milltaris 

Haborlea rhodopensla and Campanula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus Newolll 
Hamamells arborca 
Helenium autumnale pumilum 
Hclianthemum algarvense 
Hcmcrocallis Dumortleri 
Heuchera sanguines 


HibbertU dentata 
Hibincus Hugeli 

do. Rosa-slnensls fulgens 
do. Trionum 
Hunnemannla fumariaefolia 
Hyacinthus asureua 
Hybrid Sweet Briers 
Hypericum oblongifollum 
do. olymplcum 

do. triflorum 

nilcium florldanum 
Impaticns Hawker! 

Ipomsea Horaf&lliss 
Iris aurea 
do. histrloidea 
do. Histrio 

do. ochroleuca and I. Monspur 
do. pallida 
do. paradox* 

do. pavonia and I. pavonla ccerulea 

do. susiana 

do. tingitana 

Ismene Andreana 

fxora Westi 

Kempferla rotunda 
Kniphofia aloides var. glaucsscena 
do. caulescent 

Ltella alblda 
Lathyrus grandiflorus 
Leschenamtla biloba major 
Lewlsla rediviva and Micromerla Pipe 
re 11a 

Lilium canadense, red and yellow forms 
do. Henryi 
do. Japonlcum 
do. nepalense 

do. nepalense var. ochroleuoum 
do. speciosum rubrum 
do. superbum 
do. Szovitzianum 

do. Thunbergianum Alice Wilson and 
Van Houttei 
Limnocharis Humboldtl 
Linaria alpina and Phyteuma humile 
Llnum arboreum 
Lonicera sempervirena miner 
Luculia gratiaaima 


Magnolia consplcua 
Malva lateritia 


Maiva lateritia 

Maries ccerulea 

M axillaris Sanderiana 

Mlltonia spectabllls and var. Morellana 

Mina lobata 

Montbretite, new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematis 
do. decurrens 
Myosotidlum nobile 

Narcissus Broussonettl 

do. triandrus var. albus and N. 
cyclamineus 
Nelumbium spociosum 
Nernesia strumosa vars. 

New Narcissi: 1, Albatross; 8, Seagull; 

8, Seedling Pheasant’s-eye 
Nymphsea Marliacea (Canary Water Lily) 

Odontoglossum Harryanum 
do. Wattianum 
Olearia insignia 
Oncidlum Crcesus 

do. Jonesian um 
do. Phalsenopsls 

Oncocyclus Irises : 1, Gatesl; 8, Lortetl; 
S, lupina 

Ornithogalum nutans 

do. pyramidal* 

Orobus canesceus 
Ostrowskya maguifloa 
Oxalis Bowioana 
Oxers pulchella 

Oxytropia Lambertl and Aeantholimon 
glum ace um 

PsBonia albiflora Adrian 
do. decora elatlor, P. lobata, P. 
anemonseflora 

do. Moutan var. Reine Elizabeth 
do. Venus 
do. Whitleyl 
Psoony, single white Moutan 


Pansies (tufted) Duchess of Fife and 
Hartree 

do. Quaker Maid and Jackanapes 
Pansy (tufted) Violetta 
Papaver orientals 

Paasi flora ccerulea Constance Eliott 
do. racemosa 
do. Wataoniana 
Paulownla im peri alia 
Phalsenopsls gloriosa 
Phlox Drummond! (some g^od vars. of) 
Phyllocactus delicatus 
Pinguicula grandiflora and Viol* podata 
Pink Her Majesty 
Polygala Chamsebuxus purpurea 
Primrose College Garden seedling 
do. Oakwood Blue 
Primula florlbunda 
do. imperialis 

do. minima and Epiloblum oboor- 
datum 

do. 8ieboldi, white and light vars. 
Prunua Pissardl 
do. trilobus 

Ramondia pyrenalca and Omphalodee 
Lucilise 

do. pyrenaica alba 
Ranunculus Lyalli 
Reinwardtia tetragynum 
Rhododendron Ceres 

do. kewenne 

do. multicolor hybrid 

do. nilagiricuui 

do. racern usual 

Rhododendrons, Hybrid Java: 1, luteo- 
roseum; 2, Primrose; 8, jasmuii- 
florum carminatum 
Rosa indica var. 

Rose Anna Ollivier 
do. Com tease de Nadaillao 
do. Innocente Pirola 
do. Jean Pernet 
do. Laurette Mcssimy 
do. Mme. de Watteville 
do. Mme. Nabonnand 
do. Marquise de Vivens 
do. Marie van Houtte 
do. Mrs Paul 
Rudbeckia purpurea 
Ruellia macrantha 

Saccolabium bellinum 
Sarraccnias, new hybrid 
Saxifraga Boydl 
do. Fortunei 
Scabiosa caucaslca 
Schubert ia grandiflora 
Sonecio macroglossus 
8milacina oleracea 
Snowdrops and winter Aconlta 
do. eight kinds of 
Solan um Seaforthlanum 
Stanhopea platyceras 
Stcrnbergia lutca and S. angustifoU* 
Stigmaphyllon clliatum 
Streptocarpus Galpinl 
do. vars. of 

Streptocarpl, hybrid 
»twfrtia pMido Camellia 
S*eet Peas, Hill, Stanley, Mrs. Eckford, 
Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tennant 

Tea Rose Oorinna 

Tnalictrum anemoooides and Saxifraga 
caesla 

Thumbergia grand flora 
do. laurifolia 

Tufted Pansier: 1. Ravenswcod; 8. 

Edina; 8, Rothes 

Tufted Pansies Sylvia and Bessie Cl irk 
Tulips vitelllna 
Tulips, old garaen 
do. southern (T. australis) 

Tydsea Mmo. Heine 

Urceolina pendula 


Wahlenbergia pumillorum 
do. saxicola 
Waldsteinla trifolia 
Xerophyllum asphodeloldes 
Zauschneria californica 
Zephyr Flower (Zephyranthes i 
Zephyranthes candid* 


Zygopetalum crinitum 
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ROSBS. 


MANURES FOR ROSES. 


Now that the planting season will soon be here, 
a few notes upon the manures most suitable for 
Roses may be welcomed. I am certain that 
many soils have been injured as far as the Rose 
is oonoemed by injudicious applications of a 
manure that was unsuitable. For example, if 
the soil is naturally hot and dry, or of a sandy 
and porous nature, I would advise you to use 
neither soot nor guano. These have a great 
tendency to dry the soil yet more, and it is only 
in stiff and strong soils that they arereally bene¬ 
ficial. On land of the last-named character these 
two manures are not to be despised. When 
planting Roses upon light and dry soils, such as 
is now under notice, it will be much better to 
use some cooling manure, aud also one that will 
retain moisture. I would recommend a mixture 
of well-decayed cow-manure and stable-manure. 
If these are thoroughly rotted and turned over 
a few times they will benefit such soil more, and 
in a far more permanent manner, than soot or 
guano. A little agricultural salt incorporated 
with any mixture applied to very light land is 
decidedly beneficial. I well remember once 
having a large bed of Roses upon the site of 
some Asparagus beds that had been frequently 
manured with salt. These plants grew away 
more freely and later during the following sum¬ 
mer than some upon the opposite quarter and 
where no salt had been applied. Used care¬ 
fully, salt is an excellent and cheap manure : 
it keeps the soil cool and moist. I am a believer 
in the benefits accruing from a thorough mix- 
tore of manures, bat if tied to one manure 
for Roses and upon an ordinary soil I shonld 
unhesitatingly choose pig-manure. This is very 
powerful and lasting, and if lightly forked in 
when nsed as a top-dressing, or a few ashes be 
mixed with it before application, the unpleasant 
odour will he neutralised. Some apply lime 
and night-soil to this manure, but these aisaem- 
minate so much of the valuable ammonia that 
I always use ordinary soil or ashes. Night-soil 
can be put to no better use than trenching it 
well into the ground when forming a rosery. 
Here its fertilising and lasting qualities will be 
seen for a long time, and when dug in no un¬ 
pleasant odour results. Woollen-waste is a 
very useful manure for stiff soils of a clayey 
character. I have found it a very cheap and 
lasting manure. Fish-manure, on the other 
hand, is very evil-smelling and powerful, soon 
exhausted, and by no means cheap except iu a 
few favoured localities. For general work, a 
mixture of decayed cow and horse-manure is the 
best. This should be turned over frequently, so 
as to avoid any white and drying heat iu the 
centre of the heap, and also to secure all 
the moisture from urine or rain. Bone-meal is 
an excellent artificial manure. Roses are 
hungry plants, but they want steady and con¬ 
stant feeding to secure good growth and 
flowers; not excitement, with its consequent 
sappy growth, followed by a relapse through 
the soil having been impoverished with artificial 
manures. Bone-meal, however, with woollen- 
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waste, rags, sweepings from the shoeing-forge, 
Ac., mixed in small quantities with thoroughly 
decayed manure, will suit all soils equally well 
and form a good mixture for Roses. P. 


4383.— Rose Reine Marie Henriette- 
—I will answer the latter part of your question 
first, by saying that the above Rose is by far 
the best red variety for a greenhouse that I am 
acquainted with. It invariably oomes a good 
colour under glass, while it is one of the freest 
blooming climbers we have, and produces most 
handsome foliage. Train in yonr shoots at full 
length, and when they have flowered in the 
spring remove the older growth, and encourage 
more long rods to form. These will probably 
reach double the length next year, and provide 
a proportionate quantity of bloom.—P. U. 

4375.— Border Of Roses.— Probably the 
Roses have been growing where they are for 
many years. If so, dig the lot oat in November, 
and trench the gronnd, adding a liberal dressing 
of rich farmyard-manure, rig-manure is also 
good for Roses. Select all the plants that are 
good enough to be replanted, throwing the 
stocks away, and any Roses that are quite worn 
out. Some good decayed loam or rich soil from 
another part of the garden ought to be placed 
around the roots. Some of the better Roses 
should be purchased to make good the losses 
that have been sustained. Roses do far better 
when they are removed and replanted every 
seoond or third year.—J. D. E. 

4368.— Rose “Fortune’s Yellow.”— 
Yonr plant is in a favourable position, and as it 
is growing well it shonld also flower satis¬ 
factorily. Perhaps yon make the mistake of 
pruning it. Strong growing Roses are more 
often than not spoilt by injudicious pruning. 
Let yonr plant grow just as it likes, and do not 
touon it with the knife, exoepb to remove any 
wood that may have got killed by frost in the 
winter. There is nothing prettier than this 
Rose when allowed to grow and bloom at will— 
P. U. 

— This Rose does require great oare in 
pruning, but in other respects it thrives under 
the same conditions as other Roses, when the 
position is warm enough. On the sonth front 
of Colonel Serle’s house at Fitzroy, Taunton, it 
succeeds admirably, and last year, from the end 
of March to the end of April, produced hun¬ 
dreds of fine blooms. Indeed, I never saw this 
Rose in such good condition before in the open 
air. With regard to the pruning, quite two- 
thirds of the shoots should be cat oat directly 
the flowers are over, and in the case of a 
weak plant, all the growth made daring the sum¬ 
mer should be nailed or tied in. If, however, the 
young growth is crowded, the weak shoots 
shonld be thinned ont at the end of September. 
If your plant does not flower under this treat¬ 
ment you may safely conclude that the position 
is not warm enough to ripen the wood.— 
J. O. C. 

4367— Show Roses. —As you do not name 
any particular class of Roses, and as it is easy to 
select twenty-fonr good exhibition varieties from 
both the Hybrid Perpetuate and Tea-soented 
divisions, I propose choosing twelve from each. 


Hybrid Perpetuate: A. K. Williams, Charles 
Lefebvre, Horace Vernet, Mrs. J. L&ing, Alfred 
Colomb, Victor Hugo, Marie Beaumann, Dupuy 
Jamain, Camille Benardin, Louis Van Houtte, 
Her Majesty, and Dnke of Edinburgh. Twelve 
Teas: Marshal Niel, The Bride, Catherine 
Mermet, Souvenir d’un Ami, Perle des Jardins, 
Comtesse de Nadaillao, Anna O'.livier, M iann 
Hosts, Jean Dacher, Niphetos, Innocents 
Pirola. and Fran 9 iaca Kruger. The seoret of 
getting good exhibition blooms is to secure sound 

rowth without coarseness, and to keep the side 

ads thinned away from the main bloom as soon 
as ever they oan be handled. Twelve good pot 
Roses are included in the following, the main 
colour of which are given : Niphetos and 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince (white); The Bride and 
Innocents Pirola (creamy-white), Augustine 
Guinoissean and Madame Bosanquet (blue!; 
Madame Lambard and W. F. Bennett (red); 
Isabella Sprunt and Perle des Jardins (yellow), 
Madame Falcot and Sunset (orange and aprieot), 
Souvenir d’un Ami and Catherine Mermet (soft- 
pink); Franyisca Kriiger, Jean Dacher, and 
Doctor Grill (salmon-buff).—P. U* 

4358 — Rosea in small pots.— With 
careful cultivation you may grow H.P. Roses 
suooessfully for several years in 8-inch pots, 
but it will be as well for you to understand 
at starting that everything depends on the 
kind of management the plants get, also on the 
selection of varieties. You will find seme 
difficulty in keeping iu vigorous health some of 
the dark-coloured Roses, Buoh as Charles Lamb, 
Victor Hugo, and E. Y. Teas. At best they 
are indifferent growers. You will, however, 
find suoh bright-coloured Roses as Charles 
Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, and Duke of 
Edinburgh answer your purpose admirably. 
Supposing the plants come to hand in the 
antumn established in 6-inch pots, let them be 
shifted at once into others 2 inches larger, and 
about Christmas prune all the growth back to 
the third eye. The subsequent treatment must 
be guided by the purpose for which they are 
required. If they are to be forced into flower 
early, they must be repotted every year early 
in August, having two-thirds of the old soil 
shaken away from the roots and fresh supplied. 
If they are to flower in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature the repotting may be done in De¬ 
cember. Earlier potting is necessary iu the 
case of forced plants, as if the roots have not 
got a good hold of the new soil the plants will 
make growth, but give few flowers. If you 
want early blooms you had better not select 
such full-petalled flowers as La France and 
Violette Bouyer. Mrs. J. Laing is the type of 
flower you want, others equally good being 
Ulrich Brunner, Centifolia rosea, Mme. G. 
Luizet, Jules Margottin, and John Hopper.— 
J. O. C. 

— Yes, the sized pot you same is the one generally 
need by market growers. All yon want to secure Is a 
(airly rloh and loamy soil; to provide good drainage, so 
that plenty of water oan be given while your plants are 
growing without making the soil stagnant.—P. U. 

Sweet-soented Rose —In arbiole 4237 on Boses, 
your correspondent, " P. U., M white no doubt Justly com¬ 
plaining of the behaviour of La France, says: “Though 
exquisitely soented, we oan also eqnal It in this respeot." 
Will he kindly say what Rose equals La France in prr- 
fume ?—J. L. 
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QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Kachalas planted out in the borders are still very beau¬ 
tiful with the drooping branches heavily laden with 
flowers. Plumbago capensi* (blue and white), are also 
forming a charming mam and willoontinue flowering until 
it is necessary to begin reducing growth bo let in light for 
the winter-flowering plants. LUiums auratum and lanoi- 
folium, Heliotropes, and Petunias, add to the beauty and 
fragrance of the house Tea Roses, when planted out, 
are nearly always in evidence, and when one has a roomy 
house to deal with, I like to plant out the Roses and let 
them strike out. Myrtles are charming for filling in dark 
corners, either planted out or in pota or tubs. Cuttings of 
these and Oleanders will strike now; both of these plants 
will root in water. The other day I was in a handsome con¬ 
servatory, and taking up a small bottle lying in a slanting 
position on the stage, I notioed it oontainea a Myrtle cut¬ 
ting with whi r e roots, already formed in the water. This 
is a very simple way of striking cuttings. The bottle was 
a small phial that would hold about an ounoe of water. In 
this the Myrtle cutting had been dropped a month or so 
ago. and it was now ready for potting. Can anything be 
easier or simpler ? Other things, including Roses, might 
be rooted in the same way, though the sooner the potting 
H done after roots are formed the better. The time is 
doM at hand now for potting up plants suoh as Salvias 
Eupatorlums, &o., which were planted out in spring to 
make growth. If the plants have grown strongly ft will be 
better to pass the spade round them at onoe, just to sever 
a few of the principal roots, so that when lifted the plants 
may feel less oheck. It is important when the potting up 
takes place that the plants should stand in the shade till 
new roots are formed. Thin out oreepers on roof, and 
make preparation for housing Azaleas and other things 
whioh have been plaoed in the open air. If Palms and 
foliage plants are left out outside long after the date, the 
leaves will be torn by the wind, and a disfigured Palm-leaf 
hangs on a long time. If Camellias are permitted to get 
dry now, the buds will surely fall. A little weak soot 
water will be good for them now, also for Azaleas and other 
things with pota full of roots, but the liquid-manure, what¬ 
ever it is made from, should be weak. No fire heat is 
required yet, and the lights may still be left open at 
night. 

Stove. 

The plants in this house will soon be worth looking at 
again. I think stove plants always show up best in the 
winter, when the days are oold, and the Pofnsettias and 
Euphorbias are filling the house with a glow of soarlet. 
But there are still blossoms in the stove. AUamandas, 
Dipladenias, Vinoas, Rhododendrons, and other things are 
still nioely in bloom. Anything tender in cold frames will 
soon have to be brought baok to the stove, and, in the 
meantime, oover the glass at night with mats. Fires will 
be necessary now on oold nights, at any rate. Shading 
will hardly be required now. It will be better to give a 
little more air than shade overmuch. The external 
air In the autumn is different to what it is in spring. It is 
warmer and has a ripening effect upon the growth. An 
effort should be made to olear out mealy-bug and other 
insects before winter, and the plants which have been 
taken out to recruit and ripen are brought baok. Gardenias 
have been taken to a cool greenhouse to ripen growth. 
But when brought into the warm house again the insects 
will soon show their partiality for them unless they are 
oleared out now. There are inseotioidee that will destroy 
mealy-bug, if the mixture can be made to reach them, but 
there must be a persistent use, and I am not in favour of 
paraffin or any other oil or spirit whioh is very powerful, 
and at the same time will not blend with water. After 
all, the old remedies of soft-soap and water are not to be 
despised in all matters where cleanliness carries weight. 
Inseots of all sorts and sizes like to be quiet and peaceful. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There is a good deal of tying to do now ; top-dressing 
opening out so that the growth may get formed a bit. 
Watering and other cultural details take up a good deal 
of time. The Chrysanthemum grower on a large scale has 
no leisure. When he is not watering or tying, he is after 
the earwigs, or taking the buds, or rubbing off the aide 
shoots, or otherwise carrying out necessary details that 
will bring suo^ess in the future. It is very important that 
the plants never suffer for the want of water. A good pro¬ 
portion of the strongest plants will require water twioe a 
day In hot weather. Liquid-manure may be given twioe a 
week. 

Orchard-house. 

Peaches and Plums from whioh the fruits have been 
gathered will be better placed outside now to complete 
the ripening. Orchard-house culture in pots fits in well 
with the present mania for big Chrysanthemum blooms, 
as when the late Peaches and Plums are gathered the 
trees can be taken out, the house receive a clean down, 
and the Chrysanthemums can be taken in before frost 
oomee. If any of the potted trees require larger pots the 
autumn, just as the leaves are ripening, is the best time 
to do it. Good sound loam, with a very little old manure, 
perhaps the manure may take the shape of bone meal. 
At any rate, a little enrichment of the soil is necessary on 
potted trees, even though rich top-dressings and liquid 
stimulants are used. 

Oold Frames. 

I daresay others are doing as we are in utilising to the 
fullest possible extent the cold frames. Oyolamens, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, are daily demanding more room. 
Hence Begonias and soft things reared in heat, and which 
were brought out to rinen, have to be moved baok to the 
greenhouse or store. Then space is required for striking 
cuttings of many things. For instanoa, I want to strike a 
lot of evergreen shrubs, and I must have frames for the 
work. 

Window Gardening. 

Fuchsias which have done flowering place outside to 
ripen. A few cuttings of anything good may be taken. 
They will root now in a north aspeat. 7. mil “Gera- 

* In cold or norths™ districts the operaf.it ns referred 
to under " Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
fi suits. 
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niums " must not be over watered. Keep Ciotuses out in 
the sun a little longer; not much water will be required 
now. Pot a few earlv-flowering bulbs, such ae early 
flowering IlyaointhB, SjLllas, Snowdrops, Tulips, and 
Narcissus. When these bulbs are kept long out of the 
soil they deteriorate. 

Outdoor Garden. 

How very beautiful the oommon kinds of oreepers— 
Canary Creeper, the Crimson Nasturtium, and others— 
are when trained up the stems of small trees, suoh as 
Laburnums, Thorns, Acacias, Prunus Pissardi, Ao. They 
are especially useful in new places, where filling up stuff 
is peculiarly valuable. Another matter that might be 
notioed now is the value of annuals in large masses in 
new gardens. Very few purses will bear the pressure of 
thick planting for immediate effeot, and neither is it 
necessary, as hardy annuals and roots of hardy herbaoeous 
perennials can be bought cheap, and not only Is the place 
furnished cheaply aud rapidly, but most effectively where 
a little taste is brought to bear. Save seeds of good strains 
of annuals, biennials, & 3 ., and put in outtings of tender 
plants to produoe stock for next year. The tender plants 
used for carpet-bedding, the Coleus, Alternanthera, and 
Ireeine, will strike now if cuttings of the young shoots are 
taken, and planted in pots or boxes in a frame whioh is 
ventilated for about an hour every morning, and for the 
remainder of the time kept close and Bhady. Buds of 
Roses and ornamental trees generally will take well now, 
as the late rains have made the bark work freely, and it Is 
no use to attempt to bud unless the bark runs freely. It 
Is full late to layer Carnations, unless the layers are to 
remain on the old plants till sp^ng, and this late work I 
do not recommend. 

Fruit Garden. 

There is always more or less trouble with wasps In a 
dry, hot season, but the plague is worse than usual thia 
year. If fruit is to be preserved a serious efforo has doubt¬ 
less beeu made in most plaoes, and this effort will have to 
be oontinued till they are got rid of. Destroying the nests 
is the best course to adopt, in oonneotion with the use of 
bottles half filled with beer and sugar. These bottles of 
syrup may be hung up anywhere where wasps frequent. 
Inside Vine borders must not be permitted to get dry, at 
any rate until the Grapes are perfectly ripe. Vigorous 
Vines which are not overcropped will continue to make 
laterals, and these should be removed when they can be 
rubbed off with the finger aud thumb. The reoent heavy 
rains will be a great help to the Apple and Pear crops, 
and if the wood and foliage of the trees are not too much 
orowded there should be fine samples of fruit We have 
had a splendid time to make new Strawberry plantations, 
and after the exhausting summer more of the old plants 
than usual will be destroyed. Cherry and Plum stocks 
will work now, as will also Apples and Pears. The Melons 
in dung-beds will require a little help from new dung. 
Careful watering and ventilation will be neoessary, and If 
the oanker makes its appearance oover the affected part 
with fresh hot lime at ouoe, and renew it ae often as is 
necessary. The disease oomes in the shape of a damp 
brown gangrene on the main stem. Remove runners from 
Strawberries in pots for next year’s forcing. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cauliflowers may be sown up to the end of the month 
in warm situations. If sown in a frame September will 
do. Another sowing of hardy kinds of Lettuoe may be 
made to stand the winter, and this will pretty well com¬ 
plete the outside seed sowing for thia season. Mustard 
and Cress will soon be sown under the Bhelter of glass- 
first, under handlights, and when the weather becomes 
oold in a warm house or Cuoumber-houee. Cucumbers for 
autumn or winter bearing may be planted now Strong 
plants only should be used, and do not plant nearer than 
six feet. Winter Cuoumbers are often ruined by thick 
planting. Use only fresh, open, turfy soil. The hills 
need not be large to start with, as fresh soil can be added 
often. I always like, even when there are pipes for 
bottom-heat, to have a foot or so of manure over them, 
and for some years now we have need the German Moss- 
litter manure, and never had better orops. Plant French 
Beans In warm pits for autumn bearing. Thin out the 
growth of Tomatoes in the open air, and stop all leaders, 
so that the whole strength of the plant may now go to the 
swelling and maturing of the late fruit. On the whole 
open-air Tomatoes have done fairly well this year on good 
land. The rains have brought up the weeds in abundance. 
It is no use hoeing when the land is wet, hut as soon as 
the surface gets dry the hoe must go briskly to work, or 
during a growing autumn weeds will get a wonderful 
development. E*rth up Celery. Paper may be used to 
keep the hearts of the plants free from earth. Put out a 
good supply of Lettuoe and Endive. South borders may 
be utilised now. E. Uobdat. 


Work la the Town Garden. 

At the time of writing the weather is again extremely 
hot and dry, and watering oooupiee a large part of the 
time. Tomatoes in full hearing, especially when 
growing In pota or a limited quantity of soil, seem to take 
and indeed require almost unlimited supplies of moisture, 
under present circumstances, and though contrary to the 
treatment I usually advise, in our olimate at least, I now 
find It advisable to damp down the house freely twice a 
day—morning and evening. The structure is, however, a 
very light and airy one, and gets the sun all day long, 
while the ventilators are never entirely closed, night or 
day, at this season, and there is not a trace of disease in 
consequence. “ Geraniums," Fuchsias, Begonias, and 
other plants in full bloom in pots also require to be abund- 
antiy and frequently watered. Newly-layered Carnations 
also must be kept moist, and several kinds of bedding 
plants outside enjoy an oooasional thorough soaking, 
when the time and water can be spared. As for Chrysan¬ 
themums in pots, one may keep the water-pot going among 
them all day long, at least where a large collection is 
grown. The propagation of bedding plants ought to be in 
full swing ; it is much the best plan to get plenty of out- 
tings in good time, while the sun still affords plenty of 
heat, and get them well established before winter sets in. 
I have been getting ail the “Geranium ” cuttings possible 
in in the open ground, as I find they strike in this way 
with much greater certainty and less trouble than in pota 
or boxes; but it is getting rather late for this now. Cut- 


I tings of Double Petunias, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Mar* 
guerites, and even Fuchsias, will root freely enough now 
in Well drained pots dr boxes of sandy soil, plac'd in oold 
frames, and kept moderately olose, moist, and shaded. 
Bouvardias ought not to be pinohed any more now, unless 
any of the shoots show for bloom, and this is not wanted 
yet, or they are wanted to flower very late, when the 
point of eaoh shoot may be nipped out once more, not 
later than the end of this month. It is nob of much use 
to keep the double-flowering kinds baok too muoh, as they 
will not bloom at all freely after about October, so better 
let them go now, and retard the single varieties. The 
beautiful and fragrant B. Humboldt! corymbiflora alio 
blooms naturally in the late summer and antumn, and 
must not be stopped any more. Finish layering Carna¬ 
tions, and keep all moist. Repot Persian Cyolameos, and 
keep them oool, moist, and in light shade. Obtain and 
pot a batch of Roman Hyacinths, and Paper-white and 
other Narcissi for early flowering. B. 0. R. 


THE DOMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from Avgust 26 th 

to September 2nd. 

Roses are making a good deal of growth, especially the 
Dijon Teas. Some of the long shoots of the standard 
plants have been shortened a bit. A few of the shoots 
that will break away will carry late blooms, and be useful. 
The early-budded Briers have the tiea loosened, and all 
shoots have been rubbed off the stooks. Put in outtings 
of bedding plants of various kinds; shall continue thia 
work, as outtings oan be obtained through the greater 
part of September, ae a large stock is required. Increased 
our stock of Tufted Pansies, with the view of doing mora 
with them next year. Carnations also are being propa¬ 
gated more largely, both from outtings and layers, pod- 
bursters and delicate growers being discarded. Pricked 
off more perennials of various kinds. Potted up Double 
Wallflowers from seed-bed, or rather from the bed where 
the seedlings were pricked out; ehall winter in oool- 
house, near the glass. When well grown Double Wall¬ 
flowers are splendid things in pots under glass. Brompton 
Stocks are also worth attention. Put in cuttings of the 
leading shoots of Chrysanthemums for blooming in 5-inoh 
and 6 inch pots. Tied Dahlias. A good deal of attention 
is required now. If not securely tied a gale of wind would 
do muoh harm, and their effeotiveneee would be gone. 
Qathered seeds of several new kinds of Sweet Peas; whites 
and Bcarlets we found the most useful for cutting. 
Gathered early Beans and App'es. Of course, the earliest 
Pears, the Jargonelles, <fco., are gone. Put in cuttings of 
a collection of Pentstemons, also a dwarf Yellow and 
White Antirrhinum, whioh is found very useful for mass¬ 
ing. They are far more reliable than Oaloeolarias, and by 
picking the seeds off they continue flowering all the 
Beason. The outtings are wintered in a oold pit, the pots 
plunged in ashes. Pentstemons are kept in the same 
way. Potted off Hollyhock cuttings, whioh are now well 
rooted. Thinned the foliage of Tomatoes outside. There 
are still a good many fruit to rlpeu. These will be 
gathered before frost oomes, and ripened indoors. Under 
glass the orop has been hflary, and the plants olean and 
healthy. I contend that when Tomatoes under glass are 
diseased it is the fault of the cultivator, chiefly through 
not giving sufficient air. Shifted on Cinerarias, Primulas, 
and Cyolameos. A large etook of Primula oboonioa are 
grown ; the flowers are found very useful in winter. 
Potted early bulbs for forcing. Roman Hyacinths are In 
considerable demand between November and Christmas. 
The Early-flowering Nardssus and Lilium oandidum have 
also been potted in quantity. I always think both Nar¬ 
cissus and Lilies should be potted sooner than they com¬ 
monly are. Very busy among the Chrysanthemums, 
tying and thinning buds. Top dressing of rioh soil baa 
been given to all tbe autumn-flowering varieties, and 
liquid-manure as required, generally about two or three 
times a week ; but in the employment of stimulants judg¬ 
ment is required, as weakly habited plants will be better 
without when the buds are getting prominent. 


4373 —Destroying Nettles.— Persever¬ 
ance is necessary in your case. It is rather 
awkward to get at the Nettles and, at the same 
time, not injure the shrubs. Keep on catting 
them down, they will not stand this for long. 
The roots should be forked out if possible, but 
care must be taken not to injure the roots of 
the shrubs. See that seedlings or bits of the 
roots springing np are thoroughly eradicated. 
In time with perseverance you will get rid of 
the Nettles.—C. T. 

-It is quite easy to get rid of Nettles. 

The beat plan is to persistently cat them down 
with a hoe. As soon as they appear above ground 
in the spring cut them over just under the sur¬ 
face of the ground with a hoe. They will, of 
course, sprout again ; bat before much growth 
has been made at them with the hoe again, and 
if this iB done as soon as they begin to grow each 
time the Nettles will disappear entirely by the 
end of the season. If a few weak growths should 
appear next year cut them over as in the 
previous year.—J. D. E. 

4370.— Frogs.— The small green tree-frog 
does not become a tadpole, but is hatched from 
the egg as a perfect frog. The spawn should be 
kept with damp leaves or Grass ; when the little 
frogs are hatched they will feed on small inseots, 
as the adults do. If “ C. B. S.” can spare a 
small quantity of the spawn, and will kindly 
send it by post in a bottle with some damp 
Grass, it would be most gratefully received by— 
P. Ass heton, Bimam , Cambridge. 
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with vigorous side-shoots can be had if space is 
given them always to prevent their beiDg drawn 
up weakly, but the plants even then caunot be 
kept dwarf. E. citriodora is very similar in 
leaf and growth to E. globulus, except that it does 
not run up so high, and has not that exquisite 
glaucous tint in the leaf so clearly defined as in 
the case of E. globulus. Cuttings of any variety 
of the Eucalyptus family do not strike readily. 
Even when the plants are cut down close to the 
soil, the shoots resulting quickly assume their 
natural tendency.—S. P. 


double, of medium size, and pure white. They 
are very useful for personal decoration, as they 
go well with Maiden-hair Fern, and better than 
Gardenias for this purpose, because they do not 

It does not 


INDOOR PLANTS 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS A8 BASKET- 
PLANTS. 

A very beautiful basket-plant is the Tuberous 
Begonia when such varieties as pendula, which 
has naturally a pendent habit of growth, are 
selected. Too little use is made of this dower 
for filling baskets in stove and greenhouse, and 
all thought seems centred on it as a garden 
flower. But we have seen many charming 
baskets filled with this variety, and they are a 
decided relief from the majority of things used 
for the adornment of the plant house. We 
have on many occasions referred to their culti¬ 
vation, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to do 
so on the present occasion, but we may remark 
that the Tuberous Begonia is especially well 
adapted for those who have small houses, as 
they are inexpensive, easily grown, and 
look bright over a long season. Many things 
associate well with them, such as Ferns, 


emit 9uch a fulsome perfume, 
require much pruning at any time. 

T. camasse is a plant with larg< 
much larger leaves than the pi 


T. gran diflora forms a neat compact shrub, 
and I would recommend it to decorate the stove 
in preference to any other purpose. The flowers 
are very freely produced. They are single, and 
a rich deep-yellow in colour. J. Jarvis. 


TABERN^EMONTANAS. 

This is an interesting genus to which my 
attention has been drawn by “ J. Cromer,” who 
lately sent me a spray of a plant with rich- 
yellow flowers, but they quickly fall, so that if 
they are to be kept upon the truss a wire should 
be attached to them. This kind is T. grandi- 
flora. Now there are several of these plants 
which well deserve attention from the amateurs 
having small stoves in which to accommo- 


4323.— Musas from seed. —The best w ay 
to get Musa Cavendishi is from suckers, care¬ 
fully taken off before growth becomes too 
advanced, and potted in pots that will only 
just hold them, then repotted from time to time 
until they bloom and fruit. M. Cavendishi 
bears at the height of about G feet, while some 
of the other kinds do not flower under 12 feet 
or 15 feet. The soil they grow best in consists 
of two-thirds rich loam from rotted turves, 
and one-third of well-rotted manure. They 
require a warm corner of the stove.—H. B. I. 

4387.— Heating frames.— To maintain a 
temperature of GO degs. through the winter in 
all weathers you will want a considerable length 
of pipiDg, and as 4-inch will occupy too much 
of the space, you had better use 3-inch. Two 
rows of this size (both flows) along the front, 
and a single pipe as a return along the back, will 
give you all the warmth required. For such a 

S se I should use a dome-shaped cast-iron 
, which requires no brick-work in setting. 


as well in part of the frames at least. If so, put 
in three 4-inch pipes—two flows and a return— 
in a small chamber, with corrugated iron and 
Cocoa-nut-fibre over. Supposing there is equal 
to 100 feet of 4 inch piping altogether, an 
independent upright “ Star ” or “ Gem ” boiler 
will heat it steadily and well.—B. C. R. 

4361.— Pot Mignonette.—I think one of 
the secrets of market growers’ success is the firm 
way in which the Boil is rammed into the pots. 
Good heavy loam slightly enriched with old 
manure rammed firmly into the pots, the seeds 
sown thinly, and the weakest plants after¬ 
wards drawn out, leaving about four in a 6-inch 
pot, will yield good results.—E. H. 

4360.— Myrsipliyllum asparagoides. 
—This is an evergreen climbing greenhouse 
plant. It is easily raised from seed, and in 
appearance not unlike the ordinary Chickweed 
of the garden. It is much used for personal 
adornment. If “ B. C. S ” wishes to grow it for 
that purpose some vertical wires should be pro¬ 
vided for the growth to climb to, or the numer¬ 
ous shoots that spring up from the crown get so 
entangled that it is a difficult matter to separate 
them. —J. C. C. 

4369. — Stephanotis floribunda —There 
is nothing unusual in this plant showing fruit. 
Many instances are yearly recorded. The fruit 
is not edible, and only useful for the value of 
the seed for raising a stock of young plants, not 
that they are any better than thc^e raised from 
cuttings. It is perhaps easier to grow plants 
from seed than cuttings, but they are not any 
better for flowering purposes. If the plant is 
not strong and the seed not required, I should 
remove the seed-pod, as it will only weaken the 
plant in consequence of the strain upon its 
resources.—S. P. 

-The fruiting of tfcis plant is not a rare occurrence. 

The fruit is not edible. Have nothing to do with it in 
this way.—E. H. 

-1 have seen this plant bearing fruit occasionally, 

but the occurrence, caused no doubt by the intense heat, 
and drought, is not at all common. I have never heard 
that the fruit is edible, and should recommend its being 
allowed to ripen and produce seed.—B. 0. K. 


Tuberous Begonia as a basket plant. 


Isolepis, Ivy-leavod Pelargoniums, variegated 
Eulalia, and other well known subjects. All 
may be cultivated with success by amateurs, 
and for window-boxes also they are well 
adapted. Tho illustration shows well the 
beauty of tho Tuberous Begonia as a basket- 
plant, and displays a certain gracefulness of 
habit not seen in those in the open. 


4391. — Eucalyptus globulus. — The 
natural tendency of this Gum-tree is an upward 
one, therefore it is most difficult to keep them 
dwarf and bushy ; even when the point of the 
leader is pinched out when the plants are but a 
few inches high, they quickly make other 
growths upwards. It is so very easy to grow 
that it seems to be a waste of time and space to 
keep them over the winter, except plants 6 feet 
or 8 feet high are required for bedding purposes 
or otherwise. Plants 5 feet high can be obtained 
by the month of August if seed is sown early in 
February in a gentle heat, afterwards hardening 
them off and keeping the plants close to the glass 
to prevent their being,ilc^wn up weakly. Those 
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Drawings for '* Gardening. "—Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad, to get specimen.* of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and woetarlr* 
for drawing. Tde drawings to made will be engraoed in 
the beat manner, and will appear in d\\e course \r, 
Gabdbmhq lULU«nUT*3. 
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ORCHIDS, 

EPIDENDRUM ATROPURPUREUM AND 
ITS VARIETIES. 

This i« a plant with a wide range in South 
America, and that may account for the variation 
in oolonr of some of the flowers sent me by 
“ Andrew Cochrane,” which he tells me came 
from Caraccas s but I am sorry to find yon have 
not got the pure-white form. All are more or 
leas highly coloured. The variety popularly 
known in English gardens as macrochilum 
roseum has the flowers smaller than the normal 
form, and there are several others. It would 
appear to have been first found by Humboldt, 
ana it was named by Willdenow E. atropur- 
pureum, and the name was published as macro¬ 
chilum ; but although this name has become the 
more popular amongst gardeners, it cannot super¬ 
sede the one first published. One or twe inferior 
kinds occur in this large genus, which are unin¬ 
tentional mimics in growth. When you may be 
thinking you are picking out a nice plant of 
the species called atropurpureum, you get a 
variety having a very dull, small-flowered kind. 
To grow these plants aright, they must be 
cultivated so that their roots can ramble free 
in the air. I generally like to use blocks 
of wood for them, using good-sized blocks, 
and binding them on with copper wire, placing 
some Sphagnum Moss about their stems and 
roots. Keep the atmosphere moist during the 
g< owing sea ion, for they are very fond of 
moisture during growth, but after this has 
ceased much less will be required. Do not over- 
dry them ; indeed, I have seen more injury arise 
from this being done too severely than any 
cause. Some require a very warm temperature, 
others will only grow in tne coolest and most 
moist place, but the kind we have now under 
consideration thrives best during the growing 
season in the Cattleya-house or an ordinary 
stove. During the resting season it may be 
removed to the cool-house. These remarks 
apply to the plant here mentioned, many of the 
kinds making a tall reed-like stem, requiring 
attention in the way of watei ing at all times of 
the year. 

E. atropurpureum is the plant frequently 
called in gardens E. macrochilum album. It 
has ovoid bulbs, some 3 inches high, bearing 
usually two leaves, which are leathery in texture, 
of a dull, greenish hue, and about a foot in 
length. The flower-spike springs from the top 
of the bulb from between the leaves, and grows 
erect to about 18 inches or 2 feet, bearing about 
seven or eight flowers or more. Each is upwards 
of 2 inches across; the sepals and petals are 
similar in size and shape, incurved somewhat, 
leathery in texture, and of a dull-brown, 
bordered with a greenish-yellow. The large tip 
is pure-white, being rosy-purple near the base. 
The flowers are stout in texture, so that they 
remain in full beauty for several weeks. 

E. atropurpurem roseum is frequently to 
be met with under the name of E. macrochilum 
roseum, and it is the plant of which my friend 
“A. C.” sends me several flowers, the one 
marked 3 being about the best. This is known 
as the Boca del Dragon, or Dragon’s-mouth, by 
the residents in Guatemala. It is for the most 
part rather smaller in size than the above-named 
typical kind. The sepal* and petals are of the 
same colour, but the lip is of a rosy-purple, 
having a deep-rose coloured blotch at its base. 

E. atropurpureum Kandianum is a some¬ 
what newer kind, that has been found in a new 
neighbourhood, that is at a place called Teflte, on 
the banks of the River Amazon, and other spots. 
It differs from other varieties in having flowers 
slightly superior in size to even those of the 
typical plant; but they are of the same stout 
texture. The sepals and petals are broader and 
of a greenish-brown, margined with light-yellow, 
the large lip being white, with a deep-rosy- 
purple blotch at the base. All these plants are 
superb ornaments to the stove or the Orchid- 
house, and last a long time in full beauty. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ORCHIDS IN A VINERY. 

Having a vinery about 20 feet long and 12 feet 
broad, but unheated, I determined to put a 
“Syphon” gas-stove in it, and try if I could 
grow a few Orchids. I owe a debt of gratitude 
co the gentleman who writes under the title of 
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“ Matt. Bramble,” for all that I know about 
Orchids comes from reading his advice on the 
subject. My plants have cost me on an average 
two shillings each. At first, of course, they are 
small, but in a very few years they increase 
greatly, not only in size, but in value. All the 
care they get is to be watered once in ten days 
or so in the summer, and less frequently in tne 
winter, and in the spring, summer, and autumn 
I wash their leaves with a soft sponge once in two 
months. The windows of the house, top and sides, 
are opened every day, except in frosty weather, 
at eight, nine, ten, or eleven a m., according to 
the time of year, and closed again at three, four, 
orfivep.m. 

The floor of the vinery is kept constantly 
damp, even in the most severe frost. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1892, and in January, 1893, the evaporation 
from the damp floor gathered on the inside of 
the glass roof, and there froze into a solid sheet 
of ioe every night for several weeks, not melting 
each morning until ten a.m., and sometimes not 
until eleven a.m., yet the Orchids did not seem 
any the worse, and in due course have flowered 
this year very finely. One of them, Ccelogyne 
cristata maxima, had ninety-six l^rge blooms 
open at once in March, and remained four 
weeks in full beauty. I enclose you a list of 
the Orchids which I have in this cold-house, and 
which have no shading at all, except what they 
get from the leaves of the Vine. Fifty or sixty 
pounds of ripe Grapes is a very pleasant adjunct 
to the beauty of the Orohid flowers ; besides this 
I find that Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias 
thrive very well in this house. I never 
water overhead, but place the pots in a pail of 
tepid water until well soaked. It seems to me 
that a very great deal of pleasure can ba derived 
from a very small outlay, and with very little 
trouble or expense after the first outlay. I am 
not sending you this account in a spirit of boasting, 
but in the hope that some who fain would, but 
yet fear to try, may be encouraged by my 
experience. Tne following is the list of Orchids 
in bud or in bloom during the excessively cold 
weather of Deoember, 18$2, and January, 1893 : 
Odontoglossum Rossi maj as (lasted fifteen weeks), 
0. Edward! (lasted four weeks), O. Oervantesi 
in bud, Cypripedium inaigne in bud, C. Maulei 
(lasted five weeks), Coelogyne cristata in bud. 
This is a full list of Orchids in vinery in addition 
to the above: Cypripedium barbatum nigrum, 
C. Schlimi, C. grandiflora superbiens, C. 
macranthum, C. spectabile, C. calceolus, 
C. venustum, C. Sedeni. Calanthe Veitchi, 
C. veratifolia, Cattleya citrina, C. Mossiae, C. 
Mendeli, Ccelogyne cristata maxima, C. speciosa 
Cymbidium eburneum, C. Lowianum, Dendro- 
bium nobile, D. thyrsiflorum, D. chrysotoxum, 
Lselia anceps alba, Phaius grandiflorus, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Cochlioda vulcanica, Odontoglossum 
Alexandras, O. Rossi maj us, O. maculatum, 
O. pulchellum, 0. pulchellum maj us, 0. grande, 
O. oitrosmum. 0. triumphans, O. Uro-Skinneri, 
Dendrobiumdensiflorum, Sophronitis grandiflora, 
S. violacea, Oncidium flexuosum, O. sphace- 
latum, Trichopilia auavis, Pescatorea citrina. 

Orchid Lover. 


4378.— Neapolitan Violets —You may 
obtain a few flowers from the plants in the spring 
if they are carefully taken up towards the end 
of September with a good ball of soil attached 
to the roots and planted in a cold frame in gritty 
soil, keeping the plants close up to the glass. 
No artificial heat is necessary during the winter, 
simply protecting the foliage from frost by 
covering the glass with mats and the sides of 
the frame with long manure or leaves, so that 
the roots are not frozen. Violets during winter 
do not require much moisture at the roots, just 
enough to maintain the soil moist, but they 
enjoy abundance of air. Directly the thermo¬ 
meter out-of-doors stands above 35 degs., pull 
the lights entirely off the Violets. A mulching 
of decayed leaves an inch or so thick laid on the 
soil between the rows will assist the growth for 
the next month. The soil should not be allowed to 
become dry, so as to check the growth of the 
new leaves that are now appearing above the 
soil; but these should be encouraged to grow 
freely, so as to make up somewhat for the time 
lost in allowing the plants to suffer so severely 
during the reoent drought—S. P. 

-Put them in the frame, but not yet. Let them 

make growth, and, it possible, get the buds ripened, and 
plant in frame io September, towards the end of the 
month. It was a pity the plants had not been helped 
with muloh and water during the drought.—E H. 


FRUIT. 

4365 —Vines in pots.— The pots are too 
small, and probably the canes are in the same 
condition to fruit satisfactorily. As it is too 
late now to do any good by shifting them into 
larger pots, you had better let them remain as 
they are until the winter. Early in December 
cut them down to two eyes, and a month later 
shift them into pots 14 inches or 16 inches in 
diameter. If they are grown on in these pots 
next year, and the canes trained near the glass, 
they will give a crop of fruit the next season.— 
J. C. C. 


-The young Vines should be repotted 

into 10-inch flower-pots, using good retentive 
loam, well enriched with decayed stable-manure 
and half-inch bones. Pot firmly, and if the 
Vines are well managed good fruiting canes can 
be produced from eyes put in about the end of 
January or early in February. I have had such 
Vines strong enough to well fill 11-inch and 
12-inch flower-pots with roots. Seven-inch pots 
are nob large enough to fruit Vines in. I nave 
seen a few nice bunches obtained from 9-inch 
pots.—J. D. E. 


-Seven-inch pots are too small for fruiting Vines, if 

the Vines are very strong. 8hift at onoe into 10-inoh 
pots. If not likely to make fruiting-oanes this year the 
7-inoh pots might do for this season, the Vines to be out 
down in winter, and a frultisg-rod to be grown next year. 
—E. H. 


4372 —Melons — I am afraid you com¬ 
menced too late in the season to prove successful 
with Melons. Amateurs should get their plants 
set out on a warm hot-bed by the middle of May. 
It is too late now for them to do any good this 
season. From the information you send I think 
you have given them too much water, and 
allowed thegrowbh to get overcrowded. Another 
year do not stop the shoot on which there is 
any fruit forming, but lift it well up to the 
light, so that the sun and air may assist in 
fertilising the flower.—J. C. G. 

-The young Melons were not, in garden phrase¬ 
ology, set, or the fertilisation had been lmperfeot, and the 
fruit failed to swell. This might arise from more than 
one oause, the most likely one being planting in soil 
which is too light and too rioh, which has produced gross 
growth. Melons do best in rather heavy loam, made firm. 
—E. H. 


4364 —Strawberry border.— Now is a 
good time to set about the preparation of the 
land for a Strawberry p'autatiou. It is a mis¬ 
take to defer the planting until the winter or 
even during the spring. Plants put oat before 
the end of September will prodace a fair crop of 
fruit next ssason; bat those planted later will 
not do more than become established iu the 
ground for another year. Commence by trench¬ 
ing the soil 18 inches deep, keeping the top spit 
still on the surface. The ground should be 
liberally manured; nothing is better than half- 
decayed farmyard manure. This should not be 
buried too deeply, or its goodness will be lost 
before the roots reach its vicinity. Choose 
showery weather for planting, and carefully lift 
the runners from the soil where they were 
rooted, planting them carefully with a trowel so 
that the roots are not cramped, but spread oare- 
fully out in all directions. The rows should 
not be less than 2 feet apart, and the plants 
18 inohes in the rows. The kind of soil and the 
manner of growth is, however, important; in 
some localities the plants make so much more 
foliage than iu others that more space is neces¬ 
sary. Keep the plants- free from weeds, and 
the soil regularly stirred between the rows. 
Except for the purposes of forming a collection, 
a great number of varieties is neither advisable 
nor necessary. Vicomtease H^ricart de Thury 
is about the best of early sorts. Sir J. Paxton 
as a main-crop variety and Waterloo as a late 
bearer are about all that are neoessary to give a 
full supply of fruit the whole season.—8. P. 


4385.— Vines in a cool-house —I suspect 
the cause of the leaves becoming yellow is owing 
to the roots beooming too dry, or it may have 
been the work of the red-spider, although thereis 
a difference between the changing to yellow from 
drought and to a rusty brown from the work of 
this insidious pest. Either oause will bring 
about the damage to the leaves—in any case, the 
loss of • foliage is injurious to the Vines. 
Thoroughly soak the border, whether it is an 
inside one or not, with olear water, wetting 
every particle of soil where there is a root. In 
the evening, after a hot day, thoroughly syringe 
the foliage with olear water, using some foroe to 
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the underneath side of the leaves. If the 
foliage exhibits an improvement in colour cease 
syringing for a few nights. When the Grapes 
are cut well syringe the Vines with Tobacco- 
water, soft-soap, and a small quantity of sulphur 
added, choosing the evening for the operation, 
thoroughly washing the leaves the next morn¬ 
ing with clear water. Repeat this dose several 
times, even if the leaves should appear to be 
cleaned from the insect.—S. P. 


CORDON-TRAINED FRUIT-TREES. 

Although the cordon form of training fruit- 
trees may not excel other modes of training, 
there are circumstances connected with it which 
render it peculiarly well adapted for certain 



purposes, particularly PearB on walls. In this 
case its advantages are manifest; the trees not 
only come into bearing quicker than when fan- 
trained, but one is able to grow a tolerably large 
collection of varieties in a limited space—a 
particularly valuable feature belonging to this 
mode of training, for in but few places is a 
large bulk of any particular variety required. 
Five or six dozen fruits of such large sorts as 
Doyennd du Comice will suffice for the majority 
of people. The old adage, “Those who plant 
Pears, plant for their heirs,” is no longer 
applicable to this improved form of fruit culture. 
In saying this, I do not mean that cordon- 
trained trees are more certain bearers than 
any others, because they are not. Our climate 
is such that no form of trained tree 
escapes its influence. Therefore, as re¬ 
gards securing regular crops, one form 
of training is about as good as another ; but 
the fact that the trees come into bearing the 
third and fourth year after planting, and that 
the cordon plan admits of a wider choice of 
sorts, is sufficient to stamp its merits. Even 
away from walls cordon-trained trees are 
much better than pyramids, and why they 
should be so is not difficult to explain. One 
word, in fact, clears the matter up—viz., 
shelter. I maintain that a cordon-trained tree 
whose branches are not more than 18 inches 
from the ground gets a great deal more shelter 
from surrounding walls and other objects than 
a pyramid from 6 feet to 10 feet high ; and 
this difference as regards shelter is sufficient 
to explain, as I have said, why cordon Pear- 
trees bear more regularly than pyramids, 
and the same remark is equally applicable 
to Apple-trees trained in the same way. 
In the matter of stocks for Pears, the character 
of the soil must influence the decision. In a 
strong soil, fairly retentive of moisture, the 
Quince is no doubt the best stock, as it promotes 
early fruit-bearing ; but in other kinds of soils 
the Pear-stock is more reliable where a judicious 
system of root-pruning or lifting is practised. 
Many prefer the Quince as a stock where the 
soil suits it, and when they have come to under¬ 
stand how to treat it in particular cases, on 
account of its reducing the vigour of the branches; 
but we have proved in our own practice that, 
when judiciously handled, the Pear-stock can be 
made to produce a fruitful tree nearly as soon as 
the Quince. The direction in which the branches 
are to be trained is a point on which there is 
some difference of opinion, some preferring the 
oblique, and others vertical training. The oblique 
form has, however, a better appearance than the 
vertioal when the trees are trained against walls. 
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In regard to pruning this form of tree, I do not 
agree with persistent pruning. I am satisfied 
that that system does not increase fruitfulness. 
In my own practice I go over the trees twice 
during the summer with pruning nippers. Early 
in July the leading shoots are nailed in, and all 
the others are shortened back, so as to leave 
about 1 foot in length of the young wood. In the 
case of vigorous trees they soon rush into growth 
again, and send out two or three young shoots 
from the points of the young wood that was 
headed back. By doing this we preserve the 
buds close home, so to speak, intact, and at the 
same time make the appearance of the trees pre¬ 
sentable. About the end of August I again go 
over them. This time I cut the shoots that 
before were topped back to a spur. If after 
this there is any disposition in the tree to form 
any flower-buds on the spur, there is time 
enough for it to do so ; but I do not prune with 
the idea that I can always place a fruit-bud 
where it is wanted. If a tree is managed in a 
rational manner, that is to say, if the roots are 
fairly well nourished, and any excess of vigour 
checked by judicious root-pruning, it will always 
produce more fruit buds than it can mature 
fruit. With respect to the management of 
the roots of cordon trees, if they are Pear-trees 
on the Quince and form a single cordon, we may 
be sure that the soil will soon get full of roots, 
and that what goodness it contains will soon be 
exhausted. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
keep up fertility by rich dressings of rotten 
manure spread on the surface. This is best 
laid on now, so that the rain may wash what 
nutriment it contains down to the roots, and un¬ 
less the soil is naturally holding in its character, 
trees growing on the Quince-stock will want 
assistance in dry weather in the way of watering. 
Now espalier and cordon Apples and Pear- 
trees should be planted near the edges of 
walks. Plant them the same as other trees, 
and they will require some stakes or other 
supports to train the branches on. This type 
of tree produces very fine fruit, and is especially 
useful for small gardens. The first season it 
is necessary to keep the trees quite free from 
insect pests, and on no account overcrowd the 
growth. Pinch off the growth with, if possible, 
the finger and thumb, which is better than a 
knife. Stopping promotes fruit-buds atthebaseof 
the spurs. There is then less need for pruning in 
winter. Four very good Apples for growing as 
cordons or espaliers are White Calville and 
Reinette du Canada, two very good cooking 
varieties; and for the dessert, Cox’s Orange 
and RibBton Pippins. J. 


4834 —Early Strawberries.— The use of 
glass frames will, of course, hasten the ripening 
of the fruit if you attend to the ventilation and 
give the roots of the plants sufficient water. 
Noble is the earliest of all the large-fruited 
kinds ; but if you prefer flavour to size you had 
better select King of the Earlies. With regard 
to planting, if you can get early runners that 
were laid in pots they would give you a few 
fruits next year if planted at once. I observe, 
however, that you do not take possession of the 
garden until Michaelmas, so you had better defer 
planting until next spring. Before planting 
mark out the space your frames will cover, and 
set out the plants so that the frames will cover 
a certain number without injuring any.— 
J. C. C. 

4394. — Mealy bug on Vines. — This 
insect is about the worst that Grape-growers 
have to contend with. It is possible to cleanse 
the Vines, but much persistence is absolutely 
necessary to acquire the end in view. The 
bunches may be cleaned by thoroughly washing 
them with clear water, applied with force 
through the syringe in the evening. It can be 
more effectively done after the Grapes are cut, 
however, if one person holds the bunch firmly 
in a downward direction, and the second forces 
the water amongst the berries, the mealy-bug 
will be forced out of its lurkings. If the syring¬ 
ing is done two hours before the Grapes are 
required for use, the berries will dry in that 
time, if the bunches are hung up where the air 
can pass through them. After the Grapes are 
all cut the Vines should be thoroughly washed 
with Tobacco-water and soft-soap. One pound 
cf Tobacco-paper, thoroughly well soaked in hot 
water, to lj lb. soft-soap, will suffice for twenty 


gallons of warm water. Repeat the dose in a 
week’s time, and thoroughly wash the Vines 
every night with clear water also. When the 
leaves have fallen, and the Vines pruned, 
remove any loose pieces of bark that would 
provide a hiding-place for the mealy-bug. 
Thoroughly scrub the canes with hot-water and 
soft-soap at least three times during the dormant 
period of Vines. When new growth commences 
to push the following spring, some few bugs 
are sure to make their appearance. At once 
these should be killed. Nothing is better for 
the purpose than Fir-tree-oil, diluted with water 
at the rate of one part to three, just touching 
the insects with a small bruih. Inceseant 
attention throughout the whole of the growing 
season will reward the cultivator with clean 
Grapes, if the Vines have not absolutely cleansed 
themselves, and without the risk of employing 
insecticides that are dangerous in inexperienced 
hands.—S. P. 

4389. —Old Vines —Your suggestion of re¬ 
planting the vinery with new canes in a properly 
prepared border is undoubtedly the correct one 
in preference to attempting to renovate the old 
Vines. If a new border has to be made for 
these it is far better to make it for the young 
canes, because these latter will succeed so much 
better than the old Vines put into a new border. 
Whether you plant new Vines or renovate the 
old ones do not make the border too deep— 
2 feet 6 inches of soil, with 9 inches of drainage 
is ample. Arrange the base of the border in 
such a manner that surplus water runB to one 
side to be carried away by a properly-laid 
drain, thus preventing stagnation of the roots 
by too much moisture laying about them. Over 
the drainage lay a single, freshly-cut turf to 
prevent the fine soil running down among the 
drainage, and thus choking the passage-way for 
water. Do not add farmyard-manure to the 
soil; but half-inch bones at the rate of £ cwt. to 
every load of compost. If the soil be heavy 
add charcoal and old lime rubble freely. If 
freshly-cut turf is employed for the border do 
not cut it up too small, pieces 4 inches square 
being fine enough. The border should be made 
when the ingredients are in a fairly dry Btate, 
so that it can be trodden down firmly, which 
could not be done if the soil was wet, for foar 
of its caking together. Any time during the 
autumn or winter is a suitable period for 
making a new Vine border. The month of 
February or March is a good time to plant new 
canes. If the border is an outside one it should 
be covered to prevent it becoming too wet before 
the roots are running into it, thus causing the 
soil to be an inert mass. If the old Vines are 
retained cut several of the rods off close to 
the junction from where they spring, and thus 
encourage other shoots to push into growth and 
make stout canes.—S. P. 

- It will pay better to take the old Vines out and 

plant young ones, doing the work at once. Still, we know 
old Vines have a good deal of recuperative power, and if 



White Calville Apple. 


the roots are carefully lifted, and a good border made for 
them, there is no reason why they may not recover. The 
Vine is a long-lived plant, and under good management 
all things are possible.—E. H. 

4390 —Treatment of fruit-trees.— 

When young trees are planted in even mode¬ 
rately rich soil they invariably make a quantity 
of gross growth. The strongest shoots should 
be cut out entirely at once, provided there are 
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t then near to them tbat w uld > etain the shape 
1 1 the tree; even if thise latter are compara¬ 
tively weak as compired to those so strong they 
will be preferable to the stronger ones. Tiain all 
the shoots as thin as space will admit—quite 
4 inches should be allowed between them ; where 
the growth is strong 6 inches is not too much 
from one shoot to its neighbour. When they 
are retained too numerously the leaves of one 
shoot overlaps those of its neighbour, thus pre¬ 
venting perfect maturation of the wood; without 
this latter it is useless to expect a full crop of 
fruit. Any lateral growths upon the current 
year's shoots should be cut off at once, thus 
giving more space to the main shoot. It will be 
will to roo* -prune the trees the first week in Octo¬ 
ber. Cut a trench 3 feet from the stem as deep as 
roots are found, severing all cleanly at the side 
of the trench nearest to the tree, paring the end 
of each with a sharp knife to induce them to 
make fibrous roots. With this check, and the 
shoots trained thinly, a full orop of fruit may be 
expected next year.—S. P. 

4366. — Grapes splitting. — Defective 
treatment is the cause of the berries of all 
Grapes splitting. Fome varieties, though, are 
more subject to this than others, notably 
Maiiesfield Court, whioh is a thin-skinned 
variety. In the esse cf Gros Col man I should 
say the roil has been allowed to get too dry 
several times, thus giving a direct check to the 
swelling of the fruit. Are the berries affected 
by rust, which is distinguished by a rusty appear- 
auce of the skin, which injures the tissues, pre¬ 
venting the berries expanding properly, and 
causing them to crack in consequence ? Are you 
sure the variety is Gros Colman ?—S. P. 

-Irregular watering will cause Grapes to split. If 

the Vines had bfeu allowed to get dry at the root, and 
then heavily watered with stiumlante, the skin would 
split from the sudden pressure.—E. U. 


THO KITOHBN GARDEN. 

AUTUMN SOWN ONIONS. 

When well cared for, autumn-sown Onions are 
a very useful crop, as they commence to come 
in, or at least are large enough for use during 
the spring if varieties suitable for the purpose 
are selected. They also form tbe main crop for 
summer use, and are valuable far into the 
autumn when well ripened and stored. By 
the spring months the main crop of stored 
Onions will be over, and if preparation is 
not made now, or at least from now until the 
end of the month, or according to the district, 
Onions will be lacking when they are really 
required for daily use. Indeed, where the main 
spring sowing partially fails through unforeseen 
circumstances, such as from the depredations of 
the Onion-maggot, mildew, or, indeed, very late 
ripening, it is essential that autumn-sown 
Onions should not be overlooked as a means of 
keeping up the supply. Occasionally one hears 
of failures through frost during the late winter 
or early spring months, but such losses rarely 
occur. I think the failure of autumn-raised 
Onions may fairly be attributed to too early 
sowing, coupled with a loose soil, these being 
just the conditions to favour a stronger and 
earlier growth than is necessary for their succes- 
fnlly combating severe or prolonged frosts when 
these should happen to be of undue severity. 
What is needed for their successful growth is a 
well-drained soil. 

The Soil should also be in a fertile and well- 
pulverised condition. It is rarely that the 
maggot attacks Onions which are sown at this 
date, so there need be little fear of injury from 
this cause. It will be noticed that a rather 
gritty soil makes the best seed bed, and on stiff 
clay land it will be found very advantageous to 
add some other matter to assist in getting the 
soil into this condition. Coarso sand, burned 
refute, and such like material are the best and 
more likely to favour a successful growth, 
Another source of failure with these autumn 
laised Onions in private gardens is on account 
of the seed bed not being in a sufficiently ex 
posed position. "Very often it is in close 
proximity to trees, and as the leaves from 
these fall they blow amongst the Onions and 
smother them up. Autumn-raised Onions 
follow well on land recently cleared of early 
Potatoes or Cauliflowers, and if the soil had 
been well prepared for these crops as regards 
manuring, reiy little assistance will b? needed 
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in this respect. It must not be inferred, how¬ 
ever, that poor soil will give equally good 
results, and if there should be the least idea of 
the soil wanting in fertility, then ought the site 
to receive a dressing of well-rotted manure. In 
either case, whether the soil requires manuring 
or not, a dressing of sifted burned refuse ana 
soot should • be applied direct to the surface 
previous to levelling down and drawing out the 
drills The soil must bs equally trodden over 
so as to form & firm surface, this being prefer¬ 
able to rolling. 

The seeds if sown thinly will germinate 
evenly, and the seedlings will not require 
thinning in the least nntil fresh growth starts 
in the spring. Surface-hoeing must take place 
directly the young Onions are visible, this keep¬ 
ing down weeds. When kept clean the air 
circulates freely among them, and a slight 
surface stirring will impart a healthy growth, 
and such as will withstand frost. Different 
districts have certain times for sowing, and wbat 
would be early in one district would be quite 
late enough for another, and rice verad . In the 
northern districts the first week in August is 
none too early, and in the south from the middle 
to the third week. In either case this will give 
time for the seedlings to appear well above the 
soil before the wet days of autumn are upon us. 
Those of the 

Tripoli section are generally selected for 
autumn sowing, a good selection of Giant 
Rocca being perhaps the best for general 
use. It is mild in flavour, grows to a large 
size, and is also a tolerably good keeper 
when harvested well. This is moat important 
when the bulbs require to be kept as long as 
possible ; consequently it will depend upon hi w 
this part is carried out whether they will decay 
quickly or not. The Early White Naples and 
large Italian are also good kinds of the same 
section; the former, besides growing up to 
a useful size quickly, is also a good kind for 
drawing young during the winter. The White 
8paniah and also Danver's Yellow may also 
be sown now, although it is seldom these aie 
selected for the purpose. This reference would 
not be complete without a note being made of 
that excellent little Onion the Queen. It must 
not be classed with the former, but is most 
useful in case of emergency if the ordinary kinds 
are likely to be short the following spring. 
Instead of sowing in the open with the large 
kinds, select a sunny border where the soil is 
fairly light, rich, and also tolerably firm. 
Shallow drills should be drawn 7 inches or 
8 inches apart and the seeds sown thinly. The 
young plants will grow quickly and be found 
valuable early in the spring. A. 


TOMATOES OUT-OF-DOORS. 

This has been an exceptionally favourable 
season for Tomatoes, as they enjoy plenty of 
heat and bright sunshine, provided the requisite 
moisture at the root is supplied. Oae of the 
greatest drawbacks to the successful outdoor 
culture of this popular fruit U the BhortnesB of 
our summers, as it is rarely safe to plant out 
even against walls until the month of May is 
half gone. This year one might have safely put 
their plants out early in April, as we had no 
frost of sufficient intensity to hurt plants 
that had been well hardened off by exposure, 
and where they were got out early, and 
a liberal supply of moisture given during 
the intenBo drought that prevailed up to 
June, there are now fine crops in various 
stages of ripening. Should the weather 
continue favourable, we may reasonably hope 
for even late crops to ripen well, as I have picked 
ripe fruit from self-sown plants that are carrying 
fine crops. Thus far Tomatoes, like Potatoes, 
show no traces of disease, the weather having 
been so fine that it looks as if our climate had 
for the time settled down to something like they 
get in the fruit-growing regions of California, 
where the great secret of success is irrigation. 
If we are likely to get seasons anything like the 
present, it will be a remunerative thing to go 
in much more largely for a sufficient supply of 
water, so that crops may be copiously supplied. 

J. G. H. 


4374 —Manure. —If peat-litter manure can 
be obtained from tbe stables, it may be freely 
used in any p%rt of the kitchen garden. I have 
us?d ijt for oVer ten years, and have no hesita¬ 


tion in sajing that its fertilising properties are 
ter than that of stable-manure where straw 
been used for bedding the horses. The 
reason of this, I believe, is owing to tbe spongy 
nature of the peat, which absorbs the water, 
retaining the fertilising properties contained in 
it.—J. D. E. 

4395.— Tomatoes.— The treatment appears 
right, except that too much syringing is done ; 
some of the bast growers never syringe at all. 
The roots are kept moist, and occasionally 
liquid-manure is given, but the soil is not kept 
in that saturated state thought necessary bj 
some persons. In a house none too well Venti¬ 
lated too much moisture is a sure precursor of 
Tomato disease. It is a good plan to give the 
trusses of bloom a gentle tap about the middle 
of the day to assist in the dispersal of the pollen, 
and thus ensure a perfect set. Neither the 
flowers nor the fruit need thinning, except for 
exhibition purposes; for ordinary use or for 
market thinning need not be practised. Coutinne 
to train up the leader, removing all side shoots 
as they appear, but do not denude the plants of 
too muoh foliage. This is ne estary to g ve tie 
fruit that flavour and substance to entitle 
them to being reckened of high-clasfi quality. 
Upon the first appearance of disease in the leaves, 
which is a small black speck, lose no time in 
dnsting the parts affected with brown su’phur, 
and keep the surroundings somewhat dry.— 

S. P. 

-The treatment described is all right so 

far ; the plants, especially those in pots, require 
a lot of water this tropical weather. They 
will, of course, do better if tratoed neif the 
glass than at a distance from it, but as in an 
ub heated house they will not probably do any 
good after the middle of October, at the latest 
they should be stopped about the end of this 
month, and not allowed to make any farther 
growth.—B C. R- 

4382 —Building a Tomato house— 
The width of the bed depends upon the number 
of rows of plants you intend having, or can find 
room for. For a single row or bed a foot to 
18 inches wide will be quite sufficient, for two 
rows it should be 2^ feet or 3 feet, and for three 
4 feet to 5 feet. The depth may be 18 inches 
or 2 feet, including drainage, but if the subsoil 
is.naturally porous, do not drain it any more. 
What do you mean by “ stopping the leaves at 
a joint ?” If cutting back the leaves themselves 
is meant, all the lower ones can be shortened to 
the last pair of (large) leaflets as soon as the 
plants become strong—say 3 feet high. If the 
plants do well, they will fruit all the way up 
without any stopping, but if weakly stop tnem 
beyond the fourth or fifth truss.—B. C. R. 

4379.— Tomatoes curling up.— If It is only tin 
older leaves that curl it is quite natural (or them to do so, 
and no harm will result. I regard it as a kind of indica¬ 
tion that the plants are doing well indeed—tbat is, of 
course, if they are healthy in all other respeots.—B. O. R. 


White African Lily. —The blue-flowered 
Agapanthus umbellatus is familiar to most gar¬ 
dens, but although the beautiful white-flowered 
varieties are by no means new, one does not 
often see them, yet they are quite as easy to 
grow, and the flowers are truly white, not milky- 
white. There are three or more distinct forms— 
namely, albas, albus maximus, alhus albiflorus, 
and candidus, but they evolve themselves into 
practically one for all general purposes, this 
being maximus. This is a variety thoroughly 
worthy of good attention, and in a large tub h*s 
an exceedingly fine aspect. The flowers are 
produced in very large umbels, and the 
individual blooms far exceed in size those of the 
ordinary type, whilst they are of the purest 
white, excellent for cutting. If only one white- 
flowered variety is desired, this may be chosen, 
and as regards cultivation few things are more 
easily grown either in large pots or tubs, bat 
they have a very quaint, old-world look in tubs, 
whilst under such conditions they may he placed 
either in the conservatory or, during the 
summer months, in the open ground, at whioh 
time it is necessary to give plenty of water. In 
the winter they may be taken under cover, and 
if no other place is available store them in 
an outhouse. Good loamy soil is the most 
suitable, as starvation treatment, which the 
common kind often undergoes, will not bring 
forth the beautiful leafage and flower-spikes to 
perfection.—V. 0. 
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4380.— Self Carnations.— These give such 
Btr^ng oolorrr in the flower garden that no 
apology is needed for placing them first. 
Whatever the merits, and however varied are 
the charms of the striped and edged Carnations 
and Picoteea, I am satisfied that there is nothing 
like the seifs, and all who grow Carnations 
should make them the prominent feature. For 
the benefit of “ R. T. L.” and others, therefore, 
I gladly enumerate a few kinds that have been 
specially prominent with me this year : Countess 
of Paris, now tolerably well known, is quite one 
of the best seifs that was ever grown in gardens. 
In shades of red, two specially brilliant kinds 
are Murillo and M. Roland, both very hardy 
and robust, and Dever bursting, the first a soft- 
red, the last a brilliant hue. Carolus Dtiran 
is quite first-rate. It is a little like Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, but paler, and never bursts. 
These are French kinas, and probably the last 
three are not common in England, but I am 
bound to place them at the head of my list, for 
they are four of the finest seifs I ever grew. 
Alice, a white self, sent out by Mr. Rogers, of 
Whittlesea, is quite the best in that colour that 
ever came under my notice. A great deal is 
said about Mrs. Muir, and I admit it has a fine 
flower, but in all my Carnation experience 1 
never saw anything in white like a bed of 
Alice this year. It has a fringed 

_ flower, but is very robust and 

very profuse in bloom. Mr. 
Turner’s Queen of the Bedders is 
a very fine kind, of a full rich- 
rose colour. Celia (pink) is a 
>Yv fine kind, not easily beaten, 
whilst Mrs. Howard Paul (soft- 
pink), Rosalind (rich-rose), and 
Lady Maud Hastings (a bright 
salmon-pink), are tbreenew kinds 
P&. that have been so good with me 

this year that I have no hesita- 
ffe tion in recommending them. 

Germania has become quite one 
of the best yellows, although I 
believe there are other competi¬ 
tors in the field, and among 
ggBjfjgL them Leander promises well. 

| Although I have in front of me 
a very long list of all the seifs 
Jgjfathat have teen grown by me this 
year, a great many of them are 
probationers on trial. I have 
'■*'no doubt there are some sterling 
older kinds that other readers 
might name. Happily the seifs 
are now becoming very numer- 
oils ; but there are none too many 
all round good kinds that are 
free, robust, and open perfect 
flowers without bursting, which 
is a defect so grave that I would 
have all bursters discarded.— 

4363. — Carnation and 


habit of the plant), Formosa alba ; whilst those 
of pink shades may be mentioned : Sainfoin (more 
of a rose-colour, however, than pink), Princess 
Beatrice, Modeste (Guerin), delicatissima j and 
others worthy of record are: Alonzo (deep- 
crimson), Helena (white, the inner petals 
yellow), Marie Kelway (the centre petals also 
yellow, but the guard florets blush). Miss 
Salway (white and sulphur), and Raphael 
(cherry colour). The single types are very beau¬ 
tiful, especially the early-flowering anemona}- 
flora (conspicuous for its golden anthers), tenui- 
folia (its foliage light, much divided), Corallina, 
and the sulphur-coloured Wittmanniana. But 
the later-flowering section contains such splendid 
things as albiflora, VVhitleyi (which may be 
recognised at a distance by its noble white 
flowers), Pottsi (deep-crimson, semi-double), 
tartarica (light - pink), and many others. 
Few garden flowers grow more readily than 
the varieties of the Preony, and some of the 
sweetest pictures we have seen have been pro¬ 
duced by planting them in the Grass, or in half 
wild spots, where in the distance their gaudy 
flowers give welcome colour. There are many 
8pots suitable for the plants other than the 
orthodox borders, as they may be planted with 
the happiest effect by the side of walks or 
drives, where their full green massive 


A CREEPER-COVERED PORCH. 

Tub ao-’ornpanj ing illustration shows the beauty 
and usefulness of creepers when climbing about 
the porch of a house. The two things used are 
Clematis .Tackmani and Jasmine, which go well 
together. Many pretty pictures can be gained 
by the proper use of the most common climbing 
plants, but they are too often cut back and their 
gracefulness lost. A reckless use of the shears 
in the present instance would spoil the charming 
effect here of creepers intertwining over the 
house porch. Grouped in the borders at the 
side are the White Japan Anemone and Single 
Dahlia, which are in contrast to the rich green 
leafage of the climbers. 


THE HERBACEOUS P.EONY. 

The Herbaceous Pjeony, as with many other 
garden flowers worth growing, has, during 
recent years, undergone a considerable change, 
and the wealth of varieties now in gardens dis¬ 
plays a diversity of colouring, shape, and 
expression that increases as new forms are 
introduced. But in spite of the rioh range of 
kinds, few surpass in effectiveness the old 
double crimson, which, with the 
double blush, are recorded by 
Parkinson in his “Paradisus” 
as far back as 1656, either of 
these in the Grass, on the 
border, or grouped on the turf, 
making a distinct and agreeable 
feature in the garden scenery. 

The great race of Peonies that 

colour the garden during the 

early summer have sprung from 

such beautiful species as P. 

officinalis, P. albiflora, P. sinense, 

the Chinese Pseony, and through 

a series of years hybridising has 

gone on, the outcome being the 

fine things offered by such firms 

as Kelway, Barr, and others, who 

have given special attention to 

this splendid flower. The list 

of good varieties is of great 

length, and the danger seems to 

be in giving names to those that 

are too much alike, or differing 

in some degree from those al- 

ready in cultivation. The flowers 

of the present race of herbaceous 

Pfeonies are of large size, not 

occasionally without a trace of 

undesirable coarseness, and of 

many shapes, from the Anemone ratfHKSlS 

type, with their fine guard petals HjbjSjy|g 

and distinct centre, to the siDgle 

kinds that, as a rule, bloom *'■ 

earlier than the doubles, and by 

reason of their fraility are more ^ ^ ^ 


quickly over. One great point 
in raising new varieties is to pay 
strict attention to the colour and 
reject the dead rose shades that 


Oi'R Readers’ Illustration's : Porch covered with Clematis Jarkmani and 
Jasmine. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. Piper, Femdale, Exeter. 


Flcotee-seedu. — There are 
two seasons for sowiDg seed, 
autumn and the spring, and the 
pleasure of raising seedlings is 


are indistinct and certainly unpleasant. There is foliage, often of a ruddy, crimson colour, as it considerable. One never knows what is coming 
always a danger when somuch is done inhybridis- oomes through the ground is in rich contrast to although the plants .are far more numerous 
ing to perpetuate varieties that arc, perhaps, the Grass and surrounding vegetation. Paionies than the prizes. If a good Carnation, how- 
desirable for shape or freedom, but not for colour, do not mind shade, and when screened from keen ever, is raised, one that has a flower that does not 
an essential consideration when determining winds and the fierce glare of the sun, such as we split, and is of good colour, then a prize worth 


the value of a flower for the garden. have recently experienced, the flowors last much having will have been raised. If you sow seed 

The fragranco of the Pieony has also been longer in full beauty than would otherwise be now, lake care of the plants in the winter. Sow 
taken into great consideration, and somo of the case. Although they may be planted out the seed in a shallow pan filled with light soil; 
the kinds have flowers of sweet, yet not too almost any season of the year, the time usually crock them well, and place in a frame near the 
powerful scent. As the time for planting is selected is autumn and early spring ; also suit- glass. Here they will germinate well, and when 
near, we may point out a fow good kinds. It is able weather in winter, and the ground should the seedlings are getting strong place them in the 
not an easy task with the great number of be deeply dug and well manured if the finest open to get them thoroughly well hardened, then 
varieties before us to select the best; but the results are desired. When a speciality is made plant them out in the open in the positions they 
following may be named as worthy of culti- of Preonies, a good watering when the buds are are to flower iD. It is wise to have a bed for 
vation, a few having been in our gardens many developing will, if the weather is dry at the time, them, so that the finest may be selected and 


having will have been raised. If you sow seed 


vation, a few having been in our gardens many 


them, so that the finest may be selected and 


years. The old double crimson, rose, and white help them considerably. Remember also that grown on. This is in the case of spring sowing ; 
form a charming trio, blooming earlier than much good effect is lost when insufficient space but if sown now they should be kept under glass 
those that have originated from the Chinese b allowed the plants to expand their free and through the winter, but as hardy as possible, 
species, and in the month of May we may look handsome spread of leaves, and about 3 feet When planting out in the open see that the 
for their gaudy flowers—at least, as regards the apart, better still 4 feet, should be allowed them, ground is not infested with wireworm, which is 
crimson kind. But with the month of June as at first not much progress will be made ; but very destructive to Carnations. This is a good 
comes a greater selection, and amongst double- in the course of two or three seasons they will year for Carnation-seed ; but, as a rule, it does 
flowered varieties with white blooms, or those make strong and fairly quick growth. To main- not ripen in England, owing to wet and absence 
in which there is a suspicion of pink, may be tain the vigour of the clumps, it is advisable to of sunshine. Raising seedlings is not a difficult 
named : Duchesse de Nemours, Festiva maxima, give a top-dressing of well-decayed manure, but matter, and if seeds are sown every year there 
gr&ndiflora nivea plena, MadameCalot, Kelway’s the greatest possible care must be taken not to is a succession of seedlings to flower and give 
Queen, Lady Carrington, Prinoess of Wales, disturb the orowns or in any way injure them, increased interest to the garden.—C. T. 

Zephyrus, Palene, Ncemie Demay (very beautiful If Peonies are to succeed they must be left alone - I sowed seeds of Carnations in Septem- 

both as regards its flowprs>and the fine pompaot ! to grow on in their own way. C. T. ber last year, and they ^re now flowering very 
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freely. A« soon m the young plants were large 
enough to priok off they were planted in boxes, 
and 1 have grown them in flower-pots during 
the present season because I was not sure 
whether they would flower out-of-doors. They 
have been out since May, and would have 
flowered well in the open garden had they been 

S lanted out in May. A few of them will not 
ower, but most of them will do so.—J. D. E. 
4319.—BOX —Prepare the site of the in¬ 
tended line of Box by digging, breaking the soil 
up well, leaving the surface level. Then tread it 
down firmly, applying the same amount of pres¬ 
sure ail along tne line. Bake it perfectly smooth 
and even ; stretch the line along from end to end 
and draw it tight; this will show the low plaoes 
if there are any. Make up the inequalities of 
surface by adding fresh Boil, and then beat it 
down with the back of the spade. Rearrange 
the line in the required position, and cut out tne 
trench from 4 inches to 5 inches deep, according 
to the size of the Box, so as to have a clean, 
hard surface to lay the Box against. Dress the 
Box by cutting off the long roots, and trim the 
tops quite even. Pull the Box into fair-sized 
pieces, and in planting hold in position with 
one hand and use the other to place the pieces in 
the trench, covering the roots with earth as the 
work proceeds, pressing it in firmly. Leave 
about 1£ inches of the Box above the ground. 
Return the soil against the edging with the 
spade, and tread it down firmly by passing the 
foot along with the toe against the edging. The 
gravel, which should have been turned back, will 
then be replaced. When the other side of the 
path has been planted in like manner a sprink¬ 
ling of fresh gravel and the roller will make a 
neat finish. If Box is planted in dry weather 
water should be given till the roots begin to 
start.—E. H. 

4528 —Pansy seedlings.— An east border 
against a house would be a very good situation 
for Pansies. The seeds of the Pansies should 
be sown in July, so that they may be ready 
to plant out in September where they are 
to flower, or small plants put out now would 
become stronger and give flowers earlier in the 
year. They should be planted in deep rich soil, 
well manured. It would be too late to plant 
them in spring for early flowering. Borders on 
the east side of a house are frequently much 
exposed to winds. A draught is caused by a 
fence on one side and the wall on the other. 
The east wind rushes down in the winter and 
early spring, but if sheltered from this draught 
they will do very well—J. D. E. 

- It does oot much matter what position these 

cooapy; but the blooms will oome larger and brighter if 
in a partially -(haded spot. The time of planting is aleo 
immaterial; it must depend entirely upon the stage of 
yonr seedlings. Pansies invariably bloom in the spring 
and early summer, and are perfeotly hardy.—P. U. 

4284 —Oami&tions, dec—The difference 
between Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks has 
been fully explained in these columns in previous 
numbers. The Pink as a garden flower has been 
produced from a distinct parentage. Dianthus 
plumarius is the reputed parent of the Pheasant 
Eye or exhibition Pink of the florists; but 
some sorts have a nearer relationship to Dianthus 
deltoides. The growth of Pinks is more slender 
than that of Carnations, and if planted together 
in the borders the Pinks produce their flowers 
very nearly a month earlier than the Carnations. 
Dianthus oaryophyllus is the parent of the Clove 
Carnation and Picotee, and as they have been 
onltivated in English gardens for at least three 
hundred years, they have taken on a great 
variety of form and colonr, and the florists for 
exhibition purposes have divided them into 
sections. They place the bizarred Carnation 
first; the colours are scarlet and maroon on a 
white ground, or purple and pink on white. The 
flakes nave bat one colour on a white ground, 
and these are scarlet, purple, rose, and pink. 
The seifs are one colonr throughout—rose, pink, 
scarlet, crimson, purple, yellow, white, Ac. 
Picotees are white, with a margin to the petals 
of various widths and colours ; sometimes there 
Is merely a thin, h&ir-like line of colour, at other 
times the margin is an eighth of an inch wide. 
The colours are deep-red, rosy-red, purple, rose, 
and scarlet.—J. D. E. 

4362 —Herbaceous plants.— This term 
signifies plants that die down every year, Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, and so 
forth. I have repeatedly given lists of the best 
things in Gardening,^. bu£ here are the names of 
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a few plants to commence them. Those that 
bloom in the spring would comprise the Adonis 
vernalis. Rock Madwort, Alyssum saxatile (a 
beautiful flower, a mass of yellow iu the spring 
months), Anemones of various kinds, A. nemo- 
rosa in variety, A. apennina, A. fnlgens, A. 
pulsatilla(the Pasque-flower), A. sylvestris, the 
various forms of Candytuft (Arabia), the Thrift 
(Armeria vulgaris, very good for edging); 
Aubrietias, not forgetting the rosy-flowered A. 
Leiohtlini, Cheiranthns Marshall! (Marshall’s 
Wallflower), the Lily of the Valley (very pretty 
if nob planted too thickly and in a shady spot). 
Dielytra spectabilis (the well known Lyre-flower, 
very good in a light soil and not too exposed a 
position), the Gentianella (where it can be well 
established), the spring Hellebores (beautiful 
things), forms of H. atro-rubens, Ac. ; Forget-me- 
nots, the bulbous Dog’s-tooth Violets, the Winter 
Aconite, the violet-scented Iris reticulata, 
Daffodils (iu variety), Dwarf Phloxes, Crown 
Imperials, Primulas, Saxifrages, Scillas, or 
Squills; particularly varieties of S. carapanu- 
lata, Tulips; not forgetting the orhnson- 
flowered T. fulgens and Tufted Pansies. As 
regards the summer-fbwering, get Achillea, 
the Pearl, Hollyhocks, Alstrcemeria aurea (if 
you have & warm, light border), Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (C latifolium) summer-flowering, D-lphi- 
niu ns, Coreopsis lanceolata. Campanulas, Funk- 
ias, Scarlet Lychnis, Gladiolus, Ferennial 
Columbine, Sunflowers (particularly Helianthus 
multiflorus maximus), Herbaceous Lobelias, 
Eryngium planum, E. Oliveriauum, E. gig&n- 
teum, Lj thrum roseum, Evening Primroses, 
Herbaceous Phloxes, Galega officinalis and white 
variety, Pyrethiums, Roses, Sedum Sieboldi, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Carnations, Pinks. 
Dict&mnus, Senecio pulcher, Tafted Pansies, 
Dahlias, and annuals of many kinds—C. T. 

4377.— Clematis attacked by mildew. 
—It is difficult to Bay what is the cause of 
plants being attacked by mildew ; but it is 
usually very prevalent at this season of the year. 
Roses in the open garden are usually badly 
attacked with it in August. They are very bad 
this year, owing probably to the greater dryness 
of the soil about their roots. The Wistaria 
growing over the Clematis would have the effect 
of keeping them dry, and hence they would be 
more liable to be attacked by mildew. Wistaria 
sinensis itself does not suffer from the attacks of 
this parasite The beBt way to get rid of it 
would be to dissolve about two ounces of soft- 
soap in a gallon of hot water ; mix with it about 
a quarter of a pound of powdered sulphur 
(flowers of sulphur), and well syringe the 
affected parts with it. The sulphur soon 
sinks to the bottom, but it can be kept in 
solution by syringing into the water each time of 
drawing it out.—J. D. E. 

4381.— Clematis dying.— It is not easy to 
tell why the Clematis should go off in the way 
described. Possibly something is eating them 
at the root. If dead, lift them, and see if there 
is anything radically wrong in that quarter. 
Possibly tne soil is very poor. If the plants 
were put in late this spring and have not been 
freely watered, but permitted to carry a heavy 
mass of bloom, that will account for failure.— 
0. T. 

4371.— Christmas Roses.— I should think 
that you would succeed well with the Christmae 
Roses, but not so well as in the country. The 
Hellebores require moisture and shade. You 
may plant now in a deep vegetable soil. Get 
good clumps, and let them develop into broad, 
spreading masses. If you require flowers to 
cut, you must when the buds appear plaoe over 
each clump a hand-light, which will afford the 
needful protection from fogs, wet, and frosts. 
I onoe had a small plot of Christmas Roses near 
London which did exceedingly well. The soil 
was fairly rich, and the plants in a half shady, 
moist position. Each year they gave a fine lot 
of flowers. Albifolius is the earliest in bloom, 
but at Christmas St. Brigid and maximus are 
the best. The flowers are very pure. You need 
not grow the plants all the year round in pots. 
The best way in dealing with these for the con¬ 
servatory is to lift good clumps from the open 
when in bud, and transfer them to large pots, 
or better still baskets filled with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Keep them iu the warmest end of the 
greenhouse, and you will be rewarded by a fine 
display of bloom. The next year select other 
dumps, as they will not bear this forcing treat¬ 
ment two seasons in suooession.—C. T. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Thb usual occupants of the average garden in 
the way of shrubs are Privet, Laurustinns, 
Laurels, and Box, which have a monotonous, 
depressing effect when used too freely. One 
would think from their frequency that it wan a 
matter of necessity to use these evergreens or 
put up with vacant forecourts, but there are 
many beautiful flowering trees and shrubs 
quite as easy to grow, and nob afraid even of 
the smoke and dirt of town gardens. 

One might take the Barberries as examples of 
shrubs too libtle seen, although of extreme 
beauty, carrying throughout the winter a rich 
profusion of crimson fruits. The most popular 
is B. Darwini, then we can use the common 
Barberry, B. vulgaris, B. dulcis, which bears 
small yellow flowers, followed by ruddy fruits, 
and the hybrid B. etenophylla, all worthy of a 
place iu tne smallest garden. It is not possible, 
of oourse, to cram all the good things into a 
limited area, and of Barberries, our selection 
would be B. Darwini or B. vulgaris, choosing 
from the Evergreen Barberries, or Mahonias as 
they were formerly called, the rioh, bronzy¬ 
leaved B. aquifolium, the leafage of which is 
excellent, to associate with cut flowers, Daffodils 
and Chrysanthemums in particular. All the 
Barberries will grow freely iu ordinary soils, 
and make a brilliant picture of colour in the 
winter. Against a wall the Crataegus pyracantha 
or Fiery Thorn is very beautiful, the best variety, 
because produoinga freer display of berries, being 
the orange-fruited C. Lelandi. Its rich-green 
leafage and brightly-coloured fruits are remark¬ 
ably beautiful in association, and the milky- 
white clusters of flowers in the summer months 
possess much attraction. But this is not the 
only Thorn that is of value in the garden. The 
Thorns are, perhaps, the moBt interesting and 
charming of garden trees; their pictniesque 
growth, hardiness, vigour, and extreme beauty 
adapting them for the smallest plot. What ex- 
oels a healthy tree of the double crimson 
variety, or Paul’s Double Soarlet ? Whilst the 
range of varieties may be extended, embracing 
pinks, carmine, and white, but, as a rule, after 
the Fiery Thorn, the selection will have to be 
limited to one, and that the crimson form of our ■ 
Common “ May.” Then we have the Gockspur, 
Washington, and Scarlet-fruited Thorns, all 
necessary in a large garden, bub must bs 
omitted from small plaoes if a variety is desired. 

How seldom one sees a Catalpa in gardens, 
yet it is a splendid tree where there is space 
for it to spread out and reveal its true character. 
C. bignonioides, or G. syringsefolia as it is also 
called, is the commonest type, its large leaves of 
great beanty ; and then we get in August the 
Horse-Chestnut-like flowers, charmingly spotted 
and very attractive to the eye. I know town 
gardens in which this North American tree 
thrives to perfection, and it succeeds better if 
provided with shelter, and the position is moist. 
The glorious old 

Judas-tree has for hundreds of years figured 
in English gardens. It makes a picturesque 
growth enriched with purplish-rose flowers. 

I have seen this old favourite in town gardens, 
and in the suburban seat of Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, at Gunnersbury, there is a noble 
example clambering over a wall, for it may be 
made to embellish a wall, as the Wistaria, as 
well as grown in the form of a low tree. It 
most be a poor garden and soil that will not 
grow the quaint, old-fashioned Gerois. Brilliant 
and delightful to look upon when in fruit is the 
Cotoneaster, and on a bank or shrubbery margin 
the oommon C. miorophylla will be qnite at 
home, clothing the bare places with its wiry 
growths and small leaves, lit np during the 
winter season with scarlet berries. Sometimes 
there are stone steps in gardens which it is 
desired to hide, and the Cotoneaster is exactly 
suited for such a purpose, growing in ordinary 
soil and positions. It is quite a dwarf, spreading 
shrub, clothing otherwise bare, unsightly spots 
with beauty. It appears fashionable to frown 
upon certain choice old garden trees. Take the 
Cydonia or Quince, for example, a picturesque 
and charming tree, more thought of, perhaps, 
for its yellow fruits to give flavour to preserves 
than of its beauty as a lawn tree, its heavy 
masses of bloom a picture of beauty, the 
heavy, rich yellow fruits filling the air with 
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their pungent odour. If such trees were trouble¬ 
some to grow we should not express surprise at 
their scarcity in new gardens, but they will 
thrive in ordinary soil and positions. One often 
finds many very charming flowering trees and 
shrubs in a common shrubbery, a kind of 
arrangement in which free and graceful shrubs 
are planted so thickly together as to spoil their 
true beauty. It is impossible to see their proper 
character, huddled up in this way, putting in a 
variety of things from Quinces to Mock Oranges. 
Each tree, shrub, or flower, Bhould tell its own 
tale, and please by its beauty of form and 
prodigal display of blossoms. A very interesting 
class is formed by the Brooms, and Cytisus 
scoparius Andreanus is very fine. We get a rich 
association of colour, yellow against velvety- 
crimson, and it is quite hardy, exceptionally 
free, and a delightful garden shrub. Verv 
beautiful in late May is the White Spanish 
Broom (Cytisus albus), its slender stems 
smothered with white flowers, a perfect mass, 
and such an effect may bo gained easily, as the 
Spanish Broom is not difficult to grow, if the 
soil iB fairly light. This reminds me that the 
Yellow-flowered Genista prsecox is just as free, 
every shoot being hidden by the soft-toned 
blossom, with scarcely a leaf visible. It is such 1 


fection. Covered with flowers in April is 
Forsythia suspensa, the shoots hung with the 
richly attractive blossom, a brilliant mass of 
yellow. This is a half-shrub, and may be grown 
against a wall, permitted to scramble over a 
sunny bank, or trained in the form of a bush. 
One of the most beautiful beds I have seen was of 
this Forsythia, the shoots trained over a few 
sticks placed in the beds for support, and 
covered with golden bloom, hung gracefully 
i on the slender shoots. One may cover a low 
wall with it, as in the case of the Jasminum 
nudiflorum, the winter - flowering Jasmine, 
that blooms in the late autumn and winter. 
The Californian Garrya elliptica, is also a 
winter-flowering shrub, its light-green-coloured 
catkins appearing in profusion during the 
“ dark ” months of the year. It is not of vivid 
colour certainly, but the green catkins are of 
quiet beauty, and may be cut for filling vases 
indoors. A good bush of it is an interesting 
winter feature, but the usual way is to plant 
this shrub against a wall, where its rich green 
foliage and abundant catkins are well displayed. 
I have further notes to make. Y. C. 


4376 —Cutting back Hollies.— Varie¬ 
gated Hollies that are 20 feet high will no^, 



Indian Be.tn-tree (Catalpa bigiionioidos). 


cheap, easily-grown, and useful shrub3 as these 

that one wants to encourage in gardens, a com¬ 
plete contrast to the evergreen Box or formal 
Laurel. 

The cottage garden often boasts of greater 
beauty than more pretentious plots, and we 
think it is through a mistaken notion that the 
things so beautiful in the country are unsuit¬ 
able for the outskirts of large towns. The 
Daphne Mezereum—more often called the j 
Mezereon—is a very easily-grown shrub, the 
branches covered with purple bloom in early 
spring, the flowers scenting the garden. Two 
or three good bushes of this shrub are very 
beautiful, and in mild years the flowers open 
before February is over. Let the soil be light 
and the position sunny, then we may expect the 
Daphne to make our hearts glad with its sweet- 
smelling flowers, followed by crimson berries. 
The crimson-flowered Escallonia macrantha is a 
well known shrub, but must in all northern dis¬ 
tricts be grown against a wall, although in the 
southern counties it may be placed freely in the 
open. I remember seeing very fine bushes of 
this delightful shrub in the Queen’s Garden at 
Osborne, and visitors to the Isle of Wight who 
are interested in shrubs and flowers may enjoy 
themselves to their heart’s content in the little 
isle, as in the balmy air plants thrive to per- 
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stand a rough and ready treatment like youDger 
ones. They have arrived at that age when all 
the specimens I have met with, even when 
growing under favourable conditions, decline in 
vigour. At the same time I see no reason why 
you should not deal with them in the way you 
suggest, providing you do the work well. The 
best way of doing this is to give the roots a top- 
dressing at once, either a layer of rotten manure, 
6 inches thick, or half that depth of rich soil. 
The effect of this will be that the branches will 
break stronger when you prune them. With 
regard to the later operation the middle of 
March is soon enough. I advise you to reduce 
the height three feet, not two-thirds their length. 
One-third is as muoh as I can be responsible for. 
Even then the whole of the branches should be 
dealt with alike, having, of course, some regard 
to the form of the trees. The trees will be some¬ 
what ugly after the operation, but it will only 
be for a few months.—J. C. C. 

-The beet time to cut back Holliee is in June. They 

might be cut baok now, but they would not break before 
spring.—E. H. 

Weevil destructive to Beech —Referring to my 
letter two or three months ago concerning the injury done 
to the Beech by weevil. I find the name of it ie Orcbeetee 
fugi (Linn). It hoe done much mischief in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, and it would be interesting to know if the 
owner of Beeches in other parts of the oountry com¬ 
plain of it.—R. L. A. 


THE CATALPAS OR INDIAN BEAN- 
TREES. 

Those who know the American Catalpa will 
recognise in the accompanying illustration a 
very fine specimen of C. bignonioides in full 
flower. As may be seen, it has long since 
attained maturity, and shows plainly the hand¬ 
some wide-spreading head which an old Catalpa 
always develops when growing in a suitable 
soil and climate and in a sheltered spot, so that 
its head is uninjured by high winds. There is, 
in fact, no freer object on an English garden 
lawn than an old Catalpa, as it is Deautiful in 
leaf and highly attractive through harvest time, 
when, as a rule, it is covered with a profusion 
of loose white flower clusters, which, in warm 
climates, are succeeded by a crop of long seed- 

E ods, which look like attenuated French Beans, 
ence the name Indian Bean-tree. The rapid 
growth of this tree is a great point in its favour, 
for from the seedling stage to the flowering 
period, which occurs under favourable circum¬ 
stances at from twelve to eighteen years of age, 
it grows on an average from 1 foot to 1$ inches 
a year, so that in twenty years the tree has 
reached its full height, which in this country 
rarely exceeds 40 feet, unless the tree is drawn 
up by others. When at full height the tree 
develops laterally and continues to form the 
broad, rounded head shown in the illustration. 
Like other large-leaved trees, the Catalpa needs 
a deep, free soil for rapid and luxuriant growth, 
and though it will sometimes thrive on poor soils 
and exposed dry spots, it is never seen to such 
perfection as in deep, moist soil, such as 
the rich alluvial soil on the banks of rivers or 
lakes. This accounts for the existence of the 
magnificent Catalpaa one sees in the valley of 
the Thames, where probably more old Catalpas 
can be found than in any other locality through¬ 
out these islands. The Catalpa is peculiarly a 
tree for very small gardens, because it never 
grows very large. It is, in fact, one of the few 
medium-sized trees that can be planted on a 
small lawn, and as a town tree has few equals, 
being, like the Plane and the Fig, especially 
adapted for withstanding the impure atmos¬ 
phere of towns. The fine specimens we see in 
London, the Temple Gardens, the squares about 
Bloomsbury, for instance, quite prove this, and 
no doubt the tree is benefited by the extra shelter 
and warmth the atmosphere of a town affords, 
which tends to ripen the joung wood, rendering 
it less liable to be killed in winter. It is 
fortunate that the Catalpa is one of the last 
trees to come into leaf in spring, for if it were 
early it would always be overtaken and 
damaged by late frosts, which, indeed, is the case 
occasionally. The common kind of Catalpa is 
the North American C. bignonioides, also called 
C. syringfefolia, or Lilac-leaved, which was 
introduced to English gardens in 1726. Prob¬ 
ably the oldest trees of it that exist here are 
those about. London, notably in the Fulham 
Palace Gardens, it being one of the choicest 
favourites of the tree bishop, Bishop Compton, 
so that it is one of the earliest exotic trees in¬ 
troduced. C. speciosa differs from the other in 
being more erect and taller, with leaves more 
pointed. The flowers are larger and almost 
pure white, whereas in C. bignonioides they are 
tinged with purple, and spotted with yellow. 
The point that makes C. speciosa most valuable 
to us is its more hardy constitution, more rapid 
growth, and the fact that it flowers a fortnight 
earlier. The other two Catalpas are C. Ksemp- 
feri, a native of Japan, and C .Bungei, from 
China. Both are modern introductions, and as 
far as we are able to judge from the largest 
trees in this country they are not likely to rival 
the American kinds. W. 


4359.— Choisya ternata. — This is the 
Mexican Orange-flower. It is not a really hardy 
shrub—that is to say, it cannot be recommended 
for gardening of every kind. But it is surpris¬ 
ing to see that even in northern districts, where 
there is shelter, it will live out unharmed. If, 
however, your garden is right in the south you 
may plant the Choisya without fear of destruc¬ 
tion by frost. It grows quickly, and the white 
fragrant flowers, as richly scented as the Haw¬ 
thorn, are in bold relief to the masses of deep- 
green leaves. Cuttings strike readily in the 
spring, and may also be put in now. One meets 
with more specimens in Devonshire than in any 
other county, but it is essential to give the shrub 
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shelter, therefore it succeeds best against a wall. 
A bosh of it is very charming, and select a sunny 
spot to get the growth well ripened. The 
hardier the growth, so much the better ohanoe 
the shrub has of weathering the storms of 
winter.—C. T. 

— This is a very effective dwarf shrub for 
a warm situation. It produces white fragrant 
flowers abundantly; even small plants flower. 
Here, in the eastern counties, we And it neces¬ 
sary to plant it against a wall; but in the south 
or west it would, 1 have no doubt, do very well 
in the border. Give it a little leaf-mould.— 
E. H. 

4392.— Ivy on walls.— Apart from the 
fact that the varieties named are not so well 
adapted as self-clinging kinds to walls as the j 
Irian Ivy, for instance, the present summer 
being so hot and dry is not at all favourable to 
Ivies supporting themselves, owing to the 
scarcity of moisture in the bricks. After 
several days of successive rains the steins of Ivy 
plants can be seen thickly studded with white 
succulent roots, which is conducive to the 
clinging of the branches to the walls, but seldom 
has this occurrence been observed this year. 
There is nothing “ Ivy ” can do but tack the 
shoots to the walls as they grow, and well soak 
the soil with water.—S. P. 

-The beet way to induce Ivy tooling is to encourage 

it to do so from first planting. When onoe nailing is begun 
it has to be followed up and is rarely satisfactory. The 
plan I adopt is to peg the plants down olose to the base of 
the wall after planting, and then they cling from the 
start and never need the slightest assistanoe in this 
respect.—A. H. 

- Are the shoots affected with black-fly or similar 

pest, which would account for their behaviour ? It is 
singular, as all the varieties named grow well, especially 
Emerald Gem. The only way is to keep them nailed up 
well, but if the growth is not vigorous, one could aooount 
for it.—C T. 

4100 —Cutting Yews.—Better plant the Yews and 
give them two or three years to get established before the 
cutting is begun. Yew-trees will break out of old wood 
any time.—E. H. 


HOUSB ft WINDOW OARDBNING. 

CHINESE SACRED LILY (NARCISSUS 
TAZETTA) FOR A ROOM. 

This is a favourite window plant, for it grows 
so quickly and bears such a mass of sweet- 
scented blossoms, that it is specially snited to 
room culture, besides being suitable to grow in 
water, if preferred. The bnlbs should be pro¬ 
cured directly they arrive in this country from I 
China (usually early in December), and they only 
require eight weeks to produce their blossoms, 
so that they may easily be had during the depth 
of winter. Place them in shallow bowls, four or 
five bulbs in a group, with a few stones to pre¬ 
vent them from falling about, and a little char¬ 
coal, in sticks to keep the rain-water, which 
should be preferred to hard water, pure. The 
bulbs should stand in a dark place for ten days 
to form their roots before starting their leaves, 
and they may then be transferred to the window 
of a sonny room with a moderate fire, where 
they will grow rapidly. They must not be placed 
in a sharp draught, however, and the morning 
brushing out, which necessitates both the door 
and window of the room being open at onoe, is 
the cause of many failures, for the owner, ooming 
down to a comfortably warmed room at break- 
fast-time, fails to consider that the temperature 
was arctic at seven o'clock that morning, and 
the plants probably exposed to the fall force of 
the wind. To avoid this danger, room-plants 
should be sheltered with double newspaper, 
which can easily be made into a sort of bell¬ 
shaped cover by the use of a little wire, over 
which the paper can be pasted. This prevents 
dust from accumulating on the leaves, and 
keeps out the dangerous draught, if placed over 
the plants at night, besides saving them from 
the possibly freezing effect of a sharp frost 
daring the night. The only other safe plan is 
to take valuable plants into a warm bedroom at 
night, replacing them in the window after the 
morning arrangements have been completed. 

__ L L. R. 

Roman Hyacinths fop a room.— These 

are the earliest of all the bnlbs to open their 
blossoms, and their graceful white flowers, 
fragrant, and delio&te in appearance, are very 
welcome visitors during the dark winter days. 
TJw bulbs shqnld be procured *t onoe, and potted 
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early for early blooming, putting from three to 
' five as closely as possible in a 5-inch or 6-inch 
pot near the surface, and using light sandy soil, 
whioh should be fairly damp when used, when 
the bulbs will not require more water for three 
weeks. After potting they should be placed 
ont-of-doors, standing on a layer of fine coal- 
ashes, and covered with the same material to 
the depth of 2 inches. In about three weeks' 
time the green points of the Hyacinth will be 
visible on removing the covering of ashes, and 
the pots may then be taken into a sitting-room, 
where the bulbs will quickly unfold their flowers. 
Bnlbs potted in August blossom in November. 
Relays may be easily arranged by potting the 
bulbs at intervals during autumn.—I. L. R. 


DATURA SUAVEOLENS (BRUGMANSIA) 
IN A ROOM. 

This handsome plant, bearing large white 
trumpet-shaped flowers of delicious fragrance, 
grows so quickly to a large size that it is 
seldom used for room decoration. Yet it is so 
easy to obtain blossoms on a small specimen, 



Lastrea sancta. 


and these plants are so highly appreciated in 
the drawing-room for their handsome appearance 
and sweet scent, that those who have large 
Brngmansias should not fail to supply them¬ 
selves with plenty of yonng-flowering stock. 
To do this successfully, the sturdy little shoots, 
which grow low on the stem of a thoroughly 
healthy plant, should be selected (slipping them 
off with a little heel), and placed singly in 
light soil and sand (equal proportions of each), 
in thumb-pots. These are beat placed over a 
light bottom-heat, in winter, bat must be 
covered with a bell-glass, or an amateur can 
put a tumbler over each, and stand them in a 
sunny window at this time of year, shading them 
with newspaper from eleven to four o'clock at first. 
They will quickly form roots if kept damp and 
rather close, bat the glass must be taken off and 
dried with a doth daily, raising it slightly 
after the first day or two so as to admit a little 
air, whioh can be gradually increased. Those 
who have set up that most useful thing, a 
“ cutting-box,” will place their Datura cuttings 


in it and find them do well—a “ catting-box ” 
being only an ordinary wooden-box, such an 
can be procured at the grocer’s for a few pence, 
about 18 inches deep, and any ordinary size 
according to the number of pots it is to contain. 
There should be a layer of fine ashes at the 
bottom of it, from 4 inches to 6 inches deep, 
and two or three pieces of broken glass to cover 
it; these are preferable to one whole pane as 
they can muoh more easily be arranged to give 
gradual ventilation as it may be needed. The 
“ cutting-box ” may stand in a window 
where sunshine will warm one side of it, bat 
it must be shaded with a piece of news¬ 
paper while the sun strikes on the glass, 
until the cuttings begin to grow, when they can 
be gradually inured to both air and sunshine, 
ana are then ready for a shift. To return to the 
Datura slips ; they should be potted on rapidly, 
giving small shifts and rich soil as soon as roots 
are formed, growing them close to the glass, 
with plenty of warmth. Before they are 6 inches 
high, the flower-buds which were formed in 
them, when taken off the parent tree, will begin 
to show, and with thorough support in the way 
of liquid-manure or soot-water, it is possible to 
have a plant of this kind not exceeding a foot 
in height with five or six blooms on it at once. 
Daturas will blossom well too in the winter if 
given an intermediate temperature, and are then 
most valuable for decorative purposes. Cuttings 
can be strnck at the present time on the above 
lines if given heat during winter ; otherwise it 
is better to wait until the early spring, when 
they can be grown on quickly without much 
fire-beat. No insect pest, such as green-fly or 
red-spider, must be allowed to infest them; con¬ 
stant syringing is the best remedy for this. 


Anemones for a room.— Few of our 
spring flowers are more charming than those of 
tne Anemone family, whether we speak of the 
wild Wood Anemone or the more gorgeous 
varieties in cultivation. These are so numerous, 
and embrace such various tints, every shade of 
scarlet, white, yellow, violet, and even sky-blne 
(Anemone apennina, the bine Wood Anemone), 
being represented amongst them, that a collec¬ 
tion of the varieties would be worth having, the 
Riviera, Ireland, France, Holland, and many 
other countries contributing distinct yet lovely 
Anemones. They are all hardy, and can be 
grown best out-of-doors, their pots sunk in a 
bed of ashes when needed for a room, so that 
they can be lifted into position when in flower, 
and replaced at any time in their ABh-bed directly 
their blossoms are over. Any ordinary compost 
will suit them, with a little leaf-mould and sand, 
and they do not require more water than the 
rain provides until they begin to throw np their 
blossoms in the early spring, when they should on 
no account be neglected. A mulch of half-decay ed 
leaves over them during the severe weather will 
be useful.—I. L. R. 


FERNS. 

LASTREA SANCTA. 

The Fern of whioh an illustration is given was 
raised from spores received from Jamaica. It 
has never been plentiful, but is elegant, and 
well deserves a place in every collection.. It 
may be grown in a pot, or planted out in a 
Wardian case. The fronds vary from 3 inches 
to 9 inches in length, and are somewhat thin 
in texture ; the segments are finely cat, and 
rich deep-green in colour. If grown in pots it 
should be confined to a somewhat small-sized 
pot, as its roots do not appear to like much 
soil about them. It grows freely in a mixture 
of peat, leaf-mould, and sand. A good supply 
of water to the roots is beneficial, but sprink¬ 
lings over the fronds with water from the 
syringe are apt to turn them black. A some¬ 
what close and moist atmosphere is necessary 
for the plants, and to get the full beauty of the 
delicate fronds. J. 


429L.—Calcined bones and leather.—Tbe 
calcined bones are excellent; mix the finer and dusty pars 
with the soil, in the proportion of a 0-inob potful to two 
bushels of soil, and use the larger pieces as drainage. 
About the leather I am not so sure, and should advise 
oaution in using it, though I onoe had the care of a 

g arden in wbioh a quantity of this material was contained 
i the soil, and on ths whole the piante grew remarkably 
wsll. Teel lb on a small seals first.- B- 0. R. 
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BULBS FOR 00RM8F0NDHNTS. 

Qnagtl o ns. — Queries and answers ora inserted in 
GARDBNma free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardinwo, 37, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishsr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
thovud be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardsxino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classi/ed. will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that severed answers to the same question may often be 
aery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4407.—Gladioli from seed.—Oould you give me 
foil inetruotiona on how to grow Gladioli from eeed ?— 
Original. 

4406.— Melons splitting. —Will someone say what 
is the oaoee of Melons splitting, and if there la a remedy ? 
—R L. A. 

4109.-00X8 Or&ngre Pippin.—At what time le 
Cox’s Orange Pippin usually ready to gather in the 
south ?-R. L. 

4410. — Siberian Grab preserve.—Oould you give 
me a good recipe for making a preserve of Siberian Crab- 
Apples ?-J. H. S. 

4411. —Stonecrop for rookery.—Whatare the beet 
kinds of Stoneorop for a rookery facing east, and the time 
to plant them?— A Novicb. 

4412. — Woodllce v- Mushrooms.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me the beat way of getting rid of woodlioe from 
a Mushroom-bed ?—It. F. W. 

4413. —Nettles on a farm. — I shall feel much 
obliged if you can give information as to the beet way of 
exterminating Nettles on a farm ?— J. B. A. 

4414 —Onion-fly.—Will you please tell me the best 
preventive lor Onion-fly ? My gardener tried sprinklings 
of paraffin tor the spring crop, but it wae of no avail.— 
Dxvokb. 

4415. —Parsley.—My Parsley has been very fine, bat 
has recently turned brown. It is quite spoiled for use. 
Oao you tell me the reason, end how to prevent it in 
future ?—Burnags. 

4416. — Tea Roses.— Willaomeone kindly give me the 
names of some large-flowering Tea Roees, such as Grace 
Darling, L’fddal, Viscountess Folkestone? 1 want some 
with large flowers.- Bat. 

4417. — Caterpillars on bush fruits.— Can any¬ 
thing be done to prevent the oaterpillar plague on Goose¬ 
berry and Currant-bushes? If so, what time of year will 
it be beet to treat them ?—H. S. L. 

4418. —Mountain Ash berries.—Can you or any 
of your readers kindly inform me how I oould preserve 
Mountain Ash berries in bunohee for ohuroh decoration 
at Christmas? An early answer will greatly oblige.— 
M. O. T. 

4419. — Roses for north border.— What Boses 
would you recommend for a garden towards the north, 
and getting, therefore, a limited amount of sunshine? I 
am not skilled in their oulture, and would desire 
hardy kinds that give a good quantity of bloom.— 
Aspirant. 

4420. — Pears.— I shall be glad if anyone can tell me 
whether the following Pears should be left to ripen on the 
trees or picked unripe: Duohesse d’Angouldme, Pitmaston 
Doohesee, Dr. Troeseau, Josephine de Malinee, Duchess of 
Braoant, Knigot’e Monaroh, Marshal de la Ooeux?— 
CilARMOUTH. 

4421. —Fuchsias.—Will you kindly tell me what to do 
with six-) ear-old Fnoheias that have rather gone to wood? 
They flower well, but only at the top of the plant. 8hould 
they be out down, or thrown away ? Tbe leaves of some 
of tbe plants are like two. What should be done with 
them?—J. C. Impbt. 

4422 — Hedse of Gooseberries.— I am anxious to 
form a hedge of Gooseberry-plants on tne uordon principle, 
eaoh plant having not more than three branches whioh 
would be trained on wires. Can anyone tell me where I 
can obtain such plants of a bearing age, of the sorts Red 
Warrington, Red Champagne, and Early Sulphur?— 
R. L. 

4423. — Roses against a wall —Three weeks ago I 
wrote, aeking your advioe about a Gloire de Dijon Rose. 
It is against a south wall 6 feet high. Now the growth 
this year ie so strong that the shoots in some oases are 
2 feet above the wall. I want to know if I should cut them 
or Just nip the top to keep them from growing any higher? 
—Rowland Savagb. 

4424. — Budding Roses.—Will some reader kindly 
give the following information : In what stage of growth 
ought the bud to be ? When budding low down to avoid 
suckers le it necessary to return the earth removed, and, 
if so, would the earth not then injure the bud, whioh, of 
course, would be oovered by it, or should the bud be left 
bare?—B bn Edin. 

4425. — Begonias in the garden.— It would be in¬ 

teresting to have the opinion of some of your readers on 
Double Begonias as bed and border plants. I find 1 can 
grow them equal to the finest show flowers, but after three 
or four fine flowers they deteriorate, and become worthless 
in my opinion. They are grown under very favourable 
circumstances.—W. 0. .. - 
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4427. — Sulphur in a greenhouse.— I have a 
■mail greenhouse whioh has a flue with briok sides, but 
when the fire le lighted the sulphurous fumes escape. 

I should be glad if any reader of Gardikino will tell me 
what I oan do to prevent the sulphur esoaping ? Would a 
thin ooating of oement on ordinary mortar be suitable ? 
If so, bow should it be msde ?— Stbphkn Joslin. 

4428. —Sowing annuals.—Would it be safs to sow 
now in a oold district of Fifeehire, Scotland, seeds of 
Shirley and Frenoh Poppies, Marigolds, Oollinaia bioolor. 
Erysimum Peroffskianum, and Chrysanthemum eegetum ? 
Self-sown Poppies, and the last named annual come up 
year after year, and 1 think all might be had in flower 
earlier If sown now, bat would they stand the winter ?— 
Zones. 

4429. — Gas-lime and wire worms. —I have some 
two acres of newly-broken up pasture land, on whioh I 
have grown a crop of Potatoes, whioh are eaten through 
and through with the wireworms. Oould any of your 
readers tefl me the amount of gas-lime that oan be 
safely used this autumn to per rod of ground, so that the 
crops next spring will not be in jnred by Its use ?—Prr- 

PLBXKD. 

4430 -Passion-flower in fruit.—I have a Passion¬ 
flower, a very large plant that la every morning a mass of 
bloom, and Is now becoming so laden with fruit (whioh 
are very large) that it is being broken from its fastenings. 
Ie it not rather unusual for these flowers to fruit so freely ? 
Is there any market value for the fruit ? Have you or 
any of your readers " preserved " any ? I am told they 
are not very good eating.— Alpha. 

4431.—Iiillnm aura turn.—I have received a 
number of bulbs of the above in pots, the stems of whioh 
have just been out down to within 6 inohee of the soil. I 
propose leaving them undisturbed, keeping just moist 
until November, and repotting in suitable oompost and a 
rise larger pots. Will you kindly inform me whether I 
oan Improve upon the treatment, and oan I reasonably 
look forward to good blooms next year?—G. H. W., West 
Brighton. 

4482.—Rose W. A. Richardson.— I have a Rose- 
tree W. A. Riohardeon, now two years old. It has grown 
to the height of 10 feet, and about 2 feet across. 1 
planted it 2 feet from wall, and trained it up two pleoes 
of wood. It has never been pruned. House faoes south¬ 
west. The Roees are most irregular In shape, and they 
buret into full bloom very quickly (In a few houra). In¬ 
stead of opening at the top, they burst out of side of bud. 
It has been well watered and manured.— Tbob. Robinson. 

4433. —Manure for Roses.— What manures are best 
for Rosea ? I use diluted house elope, horse droppings in 
water, a little soot, plenty of stable and plg-etye manure 
twice a year as a muloh, and soap-eude from the weekly 
wash? Would lime benefit me, if so, how applied? Mine 
is sandy loam, with old turves and manure worked In at 
planting. Is disbudding of service in increasing else of 
blooms ? It never seems to make mine larger. What are 
the oream of the H. P.’s, for exhibition, twenty-four 
varieties ?—A Ross in Junb. 

4434. —Water Lilies —Many years ago I had s email 
tank made of briok and oement, and about 6 feet 7 inohee 
in diameter, inside measurement, and about 2 feet 8 inohee 
in depth. When it was made I oovered the bottom with 
some loamy soil, and put floe gravel and sand on top of 
it. I put roots of oommon White Water LUies, Nympnsea 
alba, In soil. They grew and flowered remarkably well 
until the last two or three years, when they have not 
done so well. As the roots are oonfined in email spaoe, I 
thought they might be overcrowded. About 12 months 
ago I emptied the tank, and took roots out and divided 
them, but with no better result, as they are flowering 
j»orly still this season. Would “ A. H.” Inform me?— 

4435 -Culture of Roses for exhibition.—I 
grow Roees, and having taken first prises at local shows, 
am ambitious of exhibiting next year at larger centres. 
Will your contributors, “J. 0. 0.” and "P. U.,” give 
me the benefit of their valuable advioe how to prune and 
manure, and also what sorts to choose for the highest com¬ 
petitions ? I have now about 250 plants in almost as many 
varieties. Very few of them are of suffioieot size to gain 
premier honours outside my Ifeal radius. I thought of 
adding six varieties of Teas, and elx varieties of H. P.’e 
in about three plants of eaoh tort, making separate beds 
in an old pasture for them and pruning severely for 
exhibition blooms alone. Would these six varieties In eaoh 
class be sufficient as I have all my general roeery to go to 
for the other six to make the necessary twelve blooms ? 
Can this selection of Teas be improved upon for else and 
form: Countese of NadaiUao, Jean Duaher, Niphetos, 
Mateohal Niel, Hon. Edith Gifford, Madame Lambard, 
Madame Hosts, Catherine Mermeb, Franoisoa Kruger, 
Amasone, Madame Charles, Marie Van Houtte. The thin 
fragile ones like Souvenir d’un Ami, Rubens, Sooratee, 
Marquise de Vivene, and others, spoil so soon with weather 
and fly open quiokly in great heat. Ought 1 to prune 
Teas hero as well as II. P.’s for exhibition bloome. Usually 
they get no further pruning than cutting away the dead 
wood killed by frost in tbs winter, together with any weak 
epray.—A Ross in Junk. 

To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ofer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

i486.— Hemerocallls (Mrs. Yowl X—The reason ie 
no doubt that the Lilies are in too rich a soil. They require 
only a rather poor ground, and would run to leaf in the 
staple as mentioned by you. 

4437.— Roees mildewed (J . B. s.)-The leaves of 
the Roee-buehea are unquestionably affected with mildew. 
Dost them with flowers of sulphur. There le really no other 
remedy, and some kinds are more affected than others. 

4488.— Gloxinias (Gloxinia).— The plants have evi- 
dently been kept too hot and does. Syringing or watering 
has been done with the sun upon them, and the result is 
the follsge hss got soorohed. This seems to be the cause 
of the uusohief. 


4439. —Galllardlae In winter (Anxtouz).-If the 
•oil ie wet, or the position oold, it would be better to pro¬ 
tect them, but In warm eltuatione in the more southern 
counties they live out unharmed. If in pots keep them in 
a frame until the spring. 

4440. —Storing Apples (Enquirer ).—Keep them in a 
oool, dry room, and lay the fruits out in single layers. Do 
not heap them up. An even cool temperature ie the ohief 
point to ooneider. Be oareful in gathering not to bruise 
any. Every bruise will develop into decay later on. Go 
over the fruits every two daye at least, and use thorn that 
do not appear likely to keep. 

4441. — Bpldendrnm nemorale (J. R .).—The im¬ 
ported plant you send from Mexico may perhape be of this 
•pedes. The bulbs look very much in the way of E. 
nemorale, and if so, and you are euooeeeful in flowering it, 
then you will be well pleased with them. It is a mese 
attractive plant when well bloomed, but you have got 
them home very late In the season. 

4442. —Hy&clnthus can die an a— H. Walton fays 
he hae this very fine, growing in tbe oentre of a bed of 
dwarf Rhododendrons. It ie a plant that should be used 
by everyone having a garden, large or email, for Its tall 
•pikes of large waxy-white belle are indeed very lovely. I 
would suggest deep planting as one of the ohief require¬ 
ments for securing it in the open border or garden. 
—J* J. 

4443. — Oannable s&tiva (T. K.).— Thia is the ioien- 
tifio name of your epeoimen, and its English name ie the 
Hemp-plant. It Is an annual whioh, when well grown, 
makes an elegant subject In the border. It grows about 
•lx feet, or even ten or more feet high. From the dried 
leaves of the Cannabis the Indiana make an intoxicating 
drink called Bhang. It la a first-rate subject for London 
gardens.—J. J. 

4444 —Plants for garden (Anpirant). — All tbe 
things mentioned may be planted in the autumn, late 
September or early October. You need not be idle, but 
get the ground ready at onoe. If poor, it must be liberally 
manured and thoroughly trenched up. If tbe garden le 
quite new, in fact, has to be formed, let there be a flower¬ 
bed in the oentre, and keep the walks to the outside. In a 
very small garden it will not be necessary to have a walk 
at all. Let it be Grass and flowers. 

4445. —Haemanthas cocclneas (Renfrewshire).— 
Spring is the time for planting these bulbs, and use a 
soil composed of loam and peat, equal parts, mixed with 
sufficient silver-eand to make it moderately light. They 
will succeed in a warm greenhouse temperature, and 
water should be sparingly given until they are in full 
growth. The bulbs may be wintered in a tempei&ture of 
45 dege., but must not be exposed to frost. Water should 
be gradually withheld as they go to rest. 

4446. -OdontogIoB8nm Llndleyanum (X>. 
Bin kbum). -1 can only say that this ;ie the species you 
enclote, and I am still more eorry to find that such a poor 
and common thing wae named after tbe man to wncm 
Botany owes so muoh. You should carefully keep it for 
its name, but if you have many of the same species, dispose 
of them to tbe beat advantage as soon as you flower them. 
I should advise you to bloom them at first, because you 
may have some good hybrid. Bend the dried flowers 
out to the party that sent them home, and tell him that 
you do not require more of these.—M. B. 

4447. —Pereskla acnl@ata.-P. Wilson asks what 
he oan do with this plant, whioh climbs about like the 
Bramble, and never flowers. It was given him some years 
•go for a Cactus. Yes, it ie a member of the Caotua 
family, whioh is popularly known by the name of the 
“ Barbadoes Gooseberry,” and It differs from the rest of 
the family by having two leaves. If you have it up the 
rafter in the greenhouse you should graft) it in various 
places with EpJphyllume, and in this way you will find it 
of most use to you. I do not like this plant for a stock 
for working Epiphyllums upon. The stems of Oerens 
speoioelasimae are very muoh better.—J. J. 

4448. —Oalanthes turning black.—T. IF. M. 
sends some bulbs of this plant, “ whioh have turned black 
as if from some form of canker.” It appears to me that 
although you are but a young beginner in the cultivation 
of these plants, you have started wrong. “ T. W. M." 
eaya he bought two dozen bulbs in the winter from a 
person that was tired of Calanthee, and so he obtained 
them for a few shillings. 1 cannot tell for certain what Is 
the matter with them, neither can I say why your friend 
had got tired of Calanthee, but I should suppose it was 
through having got this cankerous disease into them, 
whioh appears to me to be the result of the applications 
of liquid-manure. 1 have noted thia disease to set in, and 
frequently take years to get rid of, when the plants have 
been eubjeoted to large doses for a few yean. My advice 
is not to give them liquid-manure. Your treatment 
appean to be quite right—M. B. 

4449. —Oyprlpedlum card In ale.—IF. if. sends 
me some of the last flowers of this kind which he aaye 
“ have been prodnoed from the plant without its now 
being out of bloom elnoe the 9th of March laat It ie one 
of the hybrids raised by my old friend, Mr. Seden, at the 
Messrs Veitch’e establishment, and it Is one of the Selene 
pediume, or South American crosses. 0. Sedenl, itself a 
cross, and C. Schlimi alblflorum. It retains the bright 
colour of the lip of the flnt named plant, whilst the outer 
segments are white like that of the last, having in some 
instances a alight tinge of pinkish-rose, whilst the lip le 
bright roes, ft is very curious that although these South 
American kinds intercross with each other readily and 
flower freely, I do not remember to have seen one between 
the Indian and American kinds, neither have I seen one 
instanoe of the North American plants being used. These 
hardy Lady Slippers are certainly as worthy of attention 
as the tropical kinds. They would serve to enliven and 
beautify the rookeries and borders in our gardens.— 
M. B. 

4450. — Chrysanthemums (A. M. u.y — The 
following sre the olasees to which your Chrysanthemums 
belong: G. S. Dibbens, Mrs. Hubbuok, Mr. H. Cannell, 
Florence Davie, E. Molyneux, Sunflower, Stanstead White, 
Gloire du Rooher, Louie Boehmer. Ylvland Morel, Glorio- 
aum, W. Tucker, Baron de Prailly, Stanstead Surprise, 
Oesare Costa, Mme. B. Plgny. Peter the Great, and W. H. 
Burbidge are Japanese, Val d'Andorr* and Maiden’s 
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Blush are known as Ja pan ese reflexed. John Doughty Is 
an Incurved of the “ Queenseotion, a sport from the 
original Qaeen of England, and is the same as Mr. Robert 
Mudie. La Ohinni I do not know; perhaps you mean La 
Ohinolse, a dark crimson Japanese flower? Any buds 
that form now should be “ taken "; if they were rubbed 
off the blooms produoed from the shoocs made consequent 
on the removal of the buds would be late, and the flowers 
would be small. If W. Tucker, John Doughty, Maiden’s 
Blush, and Val d’Andorra showed buds at the early part 
of the month I should rub them off, and wait for the next. 
The shoots on those sorts will have advanoed somewhat 
already.—E. M. 


KAMOS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. W.— The Celandine (Obeli- 

donium majua).- J. Me. Leith.— 1, Aeplenium bulbl- 

ferum; 2, Lomaria nuda puloherrlma; 8, Lltobroohia 
maoelenta; 4, Oyrtomlum Fortune!; 5, Polystiohum 

angulare parvisslmum; 0, Selaginella oirofnale.- 

C. Cameron.— 1, Rynohospora alba; 2, Cyperus altera i- 

follus; 8, Eleooharis aoloularis; 4, Oarex tenuis.- 

J. B R.— Tradesoantiaereota. — C. R.— Perlplooa graaoa. 

- 0. Arbuthnot. —I, Photinta Berrulata ; 2, Roemary 

(Rosmarinus offloinalis).- W. H. R. —Phaius OooksonL 

- Aubors. —Silvery-leaved Poplar.- Belle Vue.— A 

Oatasetum, probably 0. Bangerothi; but it is difficult to 

tell from a small dried flower.- A mateur.— Onddinm 

Inourvum.- Pills.— The Hawkweed isHieraolum auran- 

ttaoum.- O. H. S .—B Is Raby. The others we do not 

recognise.- W. B .—Do not recognise it. It is a most 

objeotionable colour, and not worth growing.- W. Lloyd 

Jones.— Do not name florists’ flowers. It is Impossible to 

be correct.- A Constant Reader.— Campanula oarpatioa. 

- J. W. A.—One of the Correas. 

Names of fruit. — F. Richardson.— Apple Welling* 
ton. C.— The fruits were not only rotten, but posi¬ 
tively objectionable through being paoked in a oarbolio 
box. Send decent examples, and we shall be pleased to 

name them.- R. E. O. L.—l, Pear Beurr6 Oiairgeau; 

% Cox's Orange Pippin Apple ; 8, Fearn’s Pippin ; 4, Prob¬ 
ably Oalin.-D. D.—The fine red Apple is Emperor 

Alexander. (A) Pear Napoleon. (B) Marie Louise.- 

A. B. W. J.— The old Five Crown Pippin.-X. Y. Z.— 

1, Warner’s King; 2, Hawthornden.- W. D. S. — 

Apple Red Astrachan.- Burton— Williams' Bon Chre¬ 
tien.- H. P.—l, Williams’ Bon Chretien ; 2, Napoleon; 

8, Fondants d’Automne. 

Name of vegetable.—J.—Potato, probably White 
Beauty of Hebron. It is not easy to tell from a single 
tuber, they ran so muoh alike. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad tf readers would remember that we 
do not ansvoer queries by post , and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. Blackett-Ord.— The decayed Peaches are probably 
due to a want of lime in the soil. Incorporate lime with the 

staple.- A. L.— Please send specimen of leaf. Your 

description is too meagre.- One in a Fix.— Fork them 

up, as the weeds are then thoroughly eradicated.- J. 

Clark.— Many thanks for your list, but we have already 

S ven the names of very fine varieties. - U. S. C.— It to 

e result of the severe drought and excessive heat. You 

must water the plants liberally.- Rat.— We think Tro- 

pesolum tuberosum or some ocher kind is intended.- 

W. if.—Yes, the leaves would do very well. They are 
not the best for the purpose, but will do to mix with the 

•then.- Novice.—Do you mean under glass ? It is too 

late to plant now in the open.- Creditor.— Of ooune 

yon are wrong. A collection of 12 Unde, or merely a 
oolleotion, signifies distinct varieties.- E. L. O.— You 

K t the plants oheap.- Ouy Attwood.— The Peaohes 

>k all right, bnt they are eaten by wasps, or some other 
pest. It is the variety that is at fault. One fruit we 

tasted was ripe, and of very poor quality.- W. Thomas.— 

We are not aware that the work has been revised, and, if 
it has, not by the gentleman mentioned. It is rather a 
cumbersome volume. Before purchasing tell us what 
form of gardening you require information on. If you 

require tne book simply for the library, purohase it.- 

A Novice.— Better get some good olumpe, if possible^ 

They are not expensive. Plant them In the autumn.- 

R. C.—Gather the fruit about mid-September. You oan 
easily tell whether they are ripe by the way they part 

from the Btalk.- X. Y. Z.— Due to the intense heat. 

About 46 degs,, not lees, for the house. 


BIRDS. 

445L — Goldfinch male. — I have a Goldfinch 
mule, six years old. Two years since, when moulting, I 
observed a bare yellow, wart-looking spot at root of tall, 
whioh has so remained till this season it has spread all 
over the back. Canyon suggest oause and remedy? It 
le fed on Canary-seed and Oapern's Mixture, and seems 
quite well and lively, singing as usual.— D. R. Laxd. 

4452.—Bullfinches losing new feathers.— 
Will you tell me the reason of my young Bullflnohes losing 
their feathers ? They are about 3 months old, and were 
Just ohanging their colour, but now all the feathers are 
coming out of breast. The skin is very red, and they 
scratch themselves with their feet as if something bit 
them, but oannot see anything. They are kept very 
olean, and are fed on Hemp-seed and green Groundsel, Ac. 
Advloe what to do with them will be weloome. —Constant 
Rkadbb. _ 

"Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 
Price fid.; post free, 8 d. 

"The Ctirden" Monthly Parte.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monday Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best p reserved, and it is most suitable for 
inference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volu me s. 
Pries, la fid.; post firs*. Is. M. Complete set of volumes of 
Thx Garden from its commencement to end of 1892, forty- 
two vote., price, doth, J3012s. 

"Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.—This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Peru, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Pries bd.; post free, 84. 

London: 97, Southampton-strcst, Strand, W.C. 
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LIST OF AWARDS. 

We have to thank our readers for kindly 
sending so many interesting photographs, to 
which we have done our best to do justice. 
The competition was brought to a close too 
early to allow of outdoor flowers and fruits 
and vegetables being studied, and, therefore, 
in the next column will be found further prizes 
offered for certain classes of things during 
the present season. A few words as to 
the causes of failure. These were mainly 
a want of clearness and, in many cases, 
excessive blackness, and sometimes from the 
photos having little or no relation to gardens 
or gardening. Some have failed, too, from 
sending photos of very common things, sue h 
as Lilium auratum, of which we already 
possess a good many hundred photographs. 
For the rest, we have to thank most heartily 
the successful competitors, who sent us 
many beautiful houses and gardens, beginning 
with the forty beautiful studies of country 
houses, by the winner of the prize in this 
section. 

Country Seats and Gardens : The Prize 
is awarded to Mr. John L. Robinson, R.H.A ., 
Architect C.E., 198 , Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin, for a noble series of photographs of 
old English country houses. 

General Garden and Plant Photo¬ 
graphs: First Prize to Miss E. A. IFill- 
mott , Warley Place, Great f Farley, Essex. 

Second Prize to Mrs. Martin , Boumbrook 
Hall, Birmingham. 

Third Prize to Mr. J. C. Smith, Nmdana, 
Penrith. 

Flowering Plants : First Prize to Miss 
E. A. IFillmoU, Warley Place, fireat IFarley, 
Essex. 

Second and Extra Prize to Mis. Newman, 
Hazelhurst, Haslemerc. 

Best Garden Fruits : First Prize to Mr. 
Norman Blake, Bedford. 

Best Vegetables : First Prize to Mr. 
Norman Blake , Bedford. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. J. T. Hopwood, 5, Bury Street, St. Jamea, 
S.W. Photographs of fine old country booses. 

Miss E. A. Willmott, Warley Place, Great 
Warley, Essex. Two photographs of country 
houses. 

Miss Mabel Gaisford, The Grove, Dunboy ne, 
Ireland. Two photographs of Cluster Rose and 
group of White Martagon Lilies. 

Mr. G. I*Anson, 32, vVinslade Road, Upper 
Clapton. Two photographs of Ferns. 

Miss Armstrong, 5, Clifton Terraoe, Monks- 
town, Dublin. Two photographs of groups of 
Roses and Madonna Lilies. 

Mr. C. Mayor, Holmwood, Paignton, Devon. 
Four photographs of hardy fine-leaved plants. 

Dr. Hemphill, Oakville, Clonmel, Ireland. 
Photograph of view in his garden and White 
Currants. 

Miss Clara M. Wardlow, 62, Enmore Park, 
Sonth Norwood. Two photographs of Madonna 
Lily and Purple Iris. 

Miss Ellen L. Coles, Elmfield, Streatham, 
8.W. Photograph of Beared d’Amanlis Pear- 
tree in full bloom, and Maiden’s-wreath on 
lady’s head. 

Mr. Baden Banger, Knntsford, Chester. Four 
photographs of Lilium speoiosom, Lilium testa- 
ceum, Cactus, and Delphinium. 

Mr. W. Bell, Leicester. Three photographs of 
Silver-leaved Begonia, Panioum variegatum, and 
view in a fernery. 

Miss Edith Thompson, Stobars Hall, Kirkby 
Stephen, Westmoreland. Two photographs of 
Sweet Williams and Clematis Albert Victor. 


Mrs. Martin, Bournbrook Hall, Birmingham. 
Two photographs of Epiphyllum trancatum 
(pink), and the Royal Fern. 

Mrs. Stafford, Waldeok, The Ridgeway, 
Enfield. Photograph of Trachelium cceruleum. 

Mr. Martin J. Harding, Lexden Gardena, 
Shrewsbury. Two photographs of porch Roses 
in full bloom, and Carnation. 

Major Arthur Terry, Walton-on-Thames. 
Photograph of Pelargonium. 

Miss Cross, Clarkson Road, Wisbeach. Pho¬ 
tograph of Evergreen Honeysuckle over porch 
in Bmall garden. 

Mr. Isaac Beeley, Mount Pleasant, Hazel- 
grove, near Stockport. Two photographs of 
view in Tomato-house and of Cucumber-house. 

Rev. Henry J. Fuller. Photograph of garden 
of the Vicarage, Bexley. 

Mr. S. Bowen, Lansdowne, Millbrook, Jersey. 
Photograph of Wistaria in a Jersey garden. 

Mrs. J. W. Simcox, 20, Waterloo Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. Photograph of Kelway’s Delphiniums. 

Mr. J. Mayle, 133, Parliament Street, Derby. 
Two photographs of Plum Gisborne and fig 
Brown Turkey. 

Miss Lucy Bethell, Newton Kyme, Tadcaster. 
Two photographs of oountry houses. 

Mr. F. M. Rsmmel, 34, High Street, West 
End, Sittingbourne. Three photographs of fruit. 

Mr. Jamea Sharp, Finchdeu Cottage, Tenter- 
den. Photographs of vegetables. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETI¬ 
TION FOR 1893. 

Owing to the early date at which our prizes were 
announced to be sent in this year there was not 
time to properly take many kinds of outdoor 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables: therefore we 
offer further prizes for these things, to be 
competed for during the present year; allowing 
till the end of November for the work. 

Class I .— Flowering Plants. — A prize 
of Five Guineas to the sender of the best 
oolleotion of photographs of flowering plants 
grown in the open air or under glass. This 
series may include flowering trees and shrubs of 
all sorts. 

Class II.— Best Garden Fruits.—A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best oolleotion of photo¬ 
graphs of any of our good garden frnits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain. Fruits should not be 
crowded in dishes if good and dear photographs 
are sought. 

Class III. —Best V egetables. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of beat garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get fair representations of the finest garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. In all cases the name of the variety 
should be written on the back of the photo¬ 
graph. 

Class IF.—Autumn Flowers and Leaves.— 
A prize of Five Guineas will be given for the 
best series of photographs of autumn flowers and 
leaves in the house in a out state for vase, table, 
or other kind of indoor decoration. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so os not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering- 
pots, rakes, hoes , rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind, 
labels, and all like objects should be omitted. 
Dwarf flowers ate ineffective when taken directly 
from above. The camera should be brought lata 
down for such. AU photographs should be 
mounted singly, and not several on a card. 
The photographs should not be less in size than 6 
inches by 4 inches . The following are the rates 
to be observed by all competitors :— 

In any of the departments, if no oolleotion of 
sufficient merit be sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for eaoh photograph chosen receive the sum 
| of half-a-guinea. 

Fixst .—T \ - photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of tithe, che sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
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number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on albumenized vaper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Sboond. —The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This ts very important. 

Third.—AM communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Gardknino Illustrated. 
87, Southampt on-street, Strand, London, W.C., and the 
class for which the photographs arc intended should be 
marked on the parcel, which must also be labelled 
“Photographic Competition." All competitors wishing 
their photographs returned, if not successful, must 
enclose postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL W0RK8, 

80, FOXBERRY ROAD BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELUS 

TRELLIS 


POULTRY & RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

4468.—Fowls ailing.— Will *• Doulting” kindly tell 
me the reason of my fowls making a curious noise, like a 
cough, and is there any remedy, or is it best to kill them? 
They are in good condition and have laid very well for the 
last five months.— Ivy Bank. 

4454.—Breed of poultry.— Would "Doulting” 
kindly answer these questions? 1, What is the best breed 
of poultry for table only ? 2, What are the best breeds for 
table and laying purposes ? 3, Wbat breed makes the best 
mothers?—B. C. M. 

REPLIES. 

4318.— Chickens losing feathers.— 

“ E. B. * ‘ * " 


BROCKLEY, 8.E. 


Intending purchasers should send for onr new Illustrated 
Prioe List of Greenhouses, &o., complete from 48s., post free, 
2 stamps.—S. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, WindhiU. Shipley, Yorkshire. 


I expect, refers to fullgrown fowls, 
not to chickens of the year, for it cannot be 
possible for chickens “ to be losing their feathers 
on and off for a year”—that is, after they have 
reached their fall size and adult plumage, 
because they are then arrived at maturity, and 


EXHIBITION OF GARDENING AND 

■LJ FORESTRY. The Garden of London AUGUST 23rd 
and 24th—GREAT SHOW of AUTUMN FLOWERS, 
DAHLIAS, and HARDY FRUIT. Full particulars from 
Mr. H. E. Milner, the Chairman, at the Offices of the Exhibi- 
tiin, Earl* Court, 8.W. ADMISSION to the Exhibition 
Ruildiug, Flower.Show, and the Central and Western Gardens, 
and ho one of the 2.000 free seats at Captain Boyton’s World's 
Water Show, ONE SHILLING. OPEN DAILY from 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUBH 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


i)ui uioomiuuaW, SU. OtkUUOgUe iroo. 

Jones Treatise, "Heating by Hot-water, ntu pages, 
50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


ORCHID PEAT. 


PREPARED ready for use and in blocks; also RHODO¬ 
DENDRON PEAT. PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, 
LOAM, and POTTING COMPOST. For Price List apply to 
The Forester, Joyden Wood, Bexley, Kent. 


By O. E. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable disooveriea 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN A CARVER. Printers. Hereford. 


TENTS! TENTS!! TENTS!!! 


sometimes transmitted from parent to offspring. 
I have also known hens to be most inveterate 
feather-eaters one year and not to trouble about 
As regards a cure, I 


it the following season. w 

can recommend nothing which will be perma¬ 
nent in its effect. Cutting the edge of the 
upper part of the beak will check the fowls, but 
as soon as the horn grows it must be again 
trimmed. Supply the birds with green stuff; 
dig over their runs and bury the corn so as to 
give them trouble to find it, and anoint the bare 
patches with vaseline. The soot and butter 
dressing answered because of the bitter taste 
imparted by the former ingredient.— Doulting. 

4317.— Fowl with a red skin —I should 
expect a fowl of any breed to show a red skin if 
his feathers were plucked off by another bird or 
by himself, >as the constant irritation produced 
by the skin being pulled would be certain to 
leave its mark. It is scarcely likely that this is 
the cause of the legs turning, and I attribute 
the latter to the age of the cook. All fowls 
change their colour slightly as they grow older, 
and this applies as much to the skin as to the 
feathers. The bright yellow legs are never 
shown off so well in after life as in a bird's first 
season. I advise “E. L. T.” to let matters 
take their course. He can do no good with 
dressings of any kind.— Doulting. 

Stale bread for fowls.— Where fowls 
are kept stale bread should never be allowed to be 
wasted or be thrown into the pig-tub. It should 
never be permitted to become mouldy, or even 
hard, bnt as soon as it becomes evident that the 
bread will be unacceptable to human beings put it 
in the fowl-house and pour boiliDg water over it. 
The next step will be to mix meal with the 
soaked bread, and give the whole as the morning 
feed to the laying hens. Stale bread soaked in 
beer or milk is a good change for chickens, but 
soaked in water is bad. It will not, however, 
do any harm to old birds, bnt rather the reverse. 


Catalogue po»t free . 


DEDIGREE SUSSEX GATTLB (Gravetye 

L Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in public 
favour, both in this country and in Amerioa, where a few 
years ago a steer of this breed won the first honours in the 
i look test at Ohioago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the 
best blood for sale. This herd never got np for show, bnt 
kept under the most natural conditions possible. Inspection 
nvited.- Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, Gravetye Manor, 


East Grinstead. Sussex 


\TETTING for Tennis Bordering. — Goo< 

-Ll colour and specially prepared, with line attached to ne 
top and bottom, throughout. Easy to erect or to take awa; 
25 yards long, 3 yards wide for 7s. 6d., carriage paid.—HY. „ 
GASSON, Net Works, Rye__ 


GREENHOUSES! GREENHOUSES! 


All intending purchasers should call or Bend to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen In Yorkshire 
ind surrounding districts. The best and cheapest makers 
in the kingdom. Catalogues, post free, Two Stamps. - 
W. ANDREWS & CO., Frudoghall, Bradford. 

■□LOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 6.-in.~ 

-L 50 4-in.. 50 3 in., packed in caves and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennet-road. Peckham. 

PI —SURREY HILLS, beautifully timbered 

FREEHOLD BUILDING or GARDEN PLOTS, 
20 by 150 ft., £10 each. 50 by 200 ft, £25 each, Possession 
on payment of 10 percent, deposit. Balance by 18 half-yearly 
instalments. Only a few plots remaining unsold. Return 
fare. Sunday, Is. 94. Plans -BROUGHTON. Wester ham . 

UECKENHAM, KENT.—To be Sold privately, 
-D a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 
moderate-sized family ; situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one side an extensive park, studded with fine old timber, 
and on the other commanding fine vfews in the direction of 
Forest-hill and Sydenham. The {pounds, of about 14 acres, 
are well laid out and plauted with ohoice trees and shrubs. 
The tennis lawn is large, and the kitchen garden productive 
ar d well stocked with fruit-trees. The bouse is substantially 


HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 

81, Dulwich Road & Norwood Road, 

HERNE HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

Ten minutes by L. C. d D. Railway from City and West End. 
WORKS CL08E TO STATION. 


Toe IlARokst Manufacturer of 

RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES & RUSTIC WORK IN ENCLAND. 

Large stock always on haud from £3 10s. upwards, carriage 
paid, or delivered and fixed in London ana suburbs. IN¬ 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 pages, 
3 stamps. Orders by poBt punctually attended to. These 
Houses can be fixed in half an hour. 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

VJ finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s ; 28 lb., 5s. 6d.; 14 lb„ 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3». per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, Cd., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia, 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Latals-Sand, Peat, &o. Prioe List on application.— 
WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-*treet. London, E.O. 


convenient domestic offices on ground floor. There are on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, fco. 
Good stabliog for three horses, ooach-house. poultry-house 

I with run), gardener's tool shed, Jtc., &c. The property is 
teld for a term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of £4 10s, per annum.—Particulars from A. M., care Editor. 
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BALSAMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

£ have Men at flower shows very good plants 
of Doable Balsams, which is evidence that a 
favourite flower of forty years ago still has ad¬ 
mirers. In snoh things as Zonal and Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Gloxinias, Ac., the 
Balsam, a mere tender annual, has fonnd for¬ 
midable competitors, yet none of these plants 
give jast the form of merit which attaches to the 
old favourites. None have that tree-like habit 
of growth in miniature which the Balsam shows; 
none are so easily raised from seed, and in so 
short a time none give less trouble ; and perhaps 
it is for some of them reasons that the Balsam 
is now lesB grown in gardens than it was many 
years ago. Happily, whatsoever the nature of 
appreciation exhibited for the flower, at least it 
has not entirely stood still in its development. 
We never had finer or more varied Balsams 
than we have now, and plants that, if well 
grown, have sturdier habit and bloom so pro- 
fnsely. The Balsam gradually developed double¬ 
ness as well as compact sturdiness from out of 
single flowers and a loose habit of growth, 
through semi-double flowers that seem to those 
who recollect them as poor indeed compared 
with the splendid double flowers that present 
good strains produce. Whatsoever may be the 
taste for single flowers of various kinds as com¬ 
pared with double ones, at least no one ventures 
to contend that single-flowered Balsams are 
either meritorious or beautiful. We have them 
now so double-flowered that it is doubtful 
whether they can ever be exoelled iu that 
respect, especially as for our stocks we must 
ever be dependent upon seed, and the intensely 
double flowers are rarely fertile, the seed-pods 
being generally produoed from smaller flowers 
of the same plants. The terms 
Camellia-flowered and Rose-flowered as 
applied to Balsams practically differ only in 
name. They are intended to indicate one large 
double character of the flowers of any fine strain, 
and these certainly do bear close resemblance, 
if not quite in size, at least in appearance, to 
good double Camellia blooms, or, as some may 
think, to Roses. Balsams have three distinctive 
characters in colours or markings. There are 
the pure seifs, the stripes or flakes, and the 
Spots or blotches. Why these spots or blotches 
should come is a feature which probably can 
only be determined by a close study of Balsam 
physiology, but it is not at all a common 
feature in flowers. Stripes or flakes, on the 
other hand, are common enough, though, per¬ 
haps, in Carnations more than in any other 
flowers. I might have included an intermediate 
speckled section of whioh a variety from France, 
once known as Solferino, is a good example, 
but these forms are combinations of the striped 
and spotted forms after alL None are more 
beautiful than the Mlfs, especially the fine 
whites, carmines, scarlets, crimsons, mauves, 
violets, Ac. Next in beauty are the purple, 
scarlet, and carmine grounds much spotted 
with white. The others of striped or speckled 
forms are pleasing, just as fancy tints may be 
liked otherwise. Still, a dozen of the best 
colours and markings give enough to satisfy 
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anyone, and a good Mleotion is best ensured by 
purchasing seed in ever such small quantities in 
separate oolonrs. Usually the continuation of a 
good variety is maintained by saving seed from 
the best forms Mparately, for it is fonnd that 
Balsams sport very little and generally reproduce 
their kina with constancy. When balsams are 
grown for ordinary greenhouse decoration, there 
is perhaps less of importance in variety than 
there is if grown for the production of exhibition 
plants or for bedding. Not every gardener 
understands the value of Balsams as bedding 
plants, and yet in their season, if well done, 
they are very beautiful. They do not require a 
soil that is too rich, and they like it to be toler¬ 
ably firm. If a raised bed be planted, and not 
too stiffly or regularly, there should be a carpet 
of some dwarf plant, such as a blue Viola, whioh 
would afford a good contrasting base to the 
more bizarre colours of the Balsams. I have 
found, after many years’ experience of growing 
Balsams outdoors, that it was better to 
dibble the plants out, so as to somewhat, at the 
first, restrict the roots, than to first pot them 
singly, and to torn them out from the pots into 
the ground with all their roots in full activity. 
Plants so treated, and especially in rather fine 
loose soil that was manured, would develop 
excessive growth, especially of side-shoots, 
and, in fact, do anything bat bloom well, 
hiding what flowers were produced in an excess 
of leafage. When that form of growth hap¬ 
pens it is well to lift the plants from the soil 
with a fork, so as to check root-action and to re¬ 
plant again at the same time, severely thinning 
the side Bhoots. But it is better still to pre¬ 
vent that growth by transplanting direct from 
the seed-pans, the plants being first well 
seasoned by exposure, into the open ground, 
and when bloom begins there is little fear of too 
much short growth resulting. In any case, a 
little pinohing or thinning will soon set all right. 

1 have often found much reason to admire the 
exceeding beauty of a fine mixed strain of Bal¬ 
sams so grown, and have wondered that they 
have not been widely utilised for bedding. 
Even if only dibbled out singly or in trebles 
into ordinary mixed plant borders, they are 
beautifal also. Balsams are in their early or 
seedling stages very muoh injured by being kept 
in close places, and are thus drawn out of natu¬ 
ral form just when ample light and air are so 
essential to the production of a stout, sturdy 
childhood. From the moment the plants are 

2 inches in height they need ample light, and 
should also be kept as near to the glass, whether 
in a house or frame, as is possible. When 
pricked off singly into pots, as of course they 
must be if intended for pot culture, the stems 
Bhould always be kept somewhat buried in the 
soil, and that has to be done at every fresh 
potting, for not only does it tend to keep the 
plants dwarfer, but the stemB emit roots which 
help also to sustain the plants in their later 
growth. Balsams do not require excessive pot- 
room, and the best of plants, of good height 
and breadth, and in profuse bloom, may finally 
be had from pots not more than 8 inches across 
the top. When the soil is of the right sort—a 
mixture of three-fourths 

/Strong turfy loam and the rest of cow- 
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manure and leaf-soil—it is surprising how it will 
sustain the plants, and being gross feeders, they 
oan, when fully rooted, be well sustained by 
frequent waterings of liquid-manure. I have 
found a couple of bushels of clean horse- 
droppings put into a ooarse bag and placed in a 
tub containing twenty gallons of water to furnish 
capital liquid-manure for Balsams, and it» of a 
kind that can be oft repeated when the first 
bagful of manure is exhausted. A little soot 
may also be advantageously mixed with the 
liquid. Really good exhibition Balsams should 
be about 30 inches in height and 24 inches 
through, each plant carrying a dozen at least of 
stout branches all covered with large double 
flowers and good leafage. Such plants are not 
temporarily beautiful. They give at least from 
eight to ten weeks of beauty, and that is not at 
all a bad product for tender annuals whose 
ordinary lives rarely exceed six months. A. 


A note on Gaillardias.— The Gaillardia 
is one of the more important plants in flower 
during the late summer and autnmn months. It 
succeeds best in a light soil, and produces flowers 
with great freedom. One wishes that there was 
a little greater variety in the colouring, the 
colour varying from crimson to self yellow, suoh 
as Vivian Grey. The plants like a warm, 
fairly light soil, and under such conditions they 
will oontinne to bloom over a long season, whilst 
the flowers are very useful for cutting. I notice 
that they are being grown not only in both 
small and large gardens, but also in the parks of 
London and other cities. It is not difficult to 
raise them from seed, and if the seed is sown at 
onoe, plants will be obtained in autumn, whioh 
will about one year old bloom freely. Sow the 
Med in the open, selecting not too open a spot, 
but where the ground is well prepared and 
moderately rich. Amongst the seedlings there 
will be naturally many inferior things which 
may be weeded out, retaining only those of fine 
colour. The two principal colours are crimson 
and yellow, usually associated in the flowers, 
edged with the latter tone, this varying greatly 
in depth. I have lately seen, however, depar¬ 
tures, getting into more of rosy tint, so that in 
time the range of colonring will be extended. 
Get good seed, and then you may rest assured 
that the “ strain,” as it is oalled, will not be 
disappointing. The plants suffer in winter if 
not in a well drained soil, but by having a good 
stock of seedlings a supply is always on hand. 
A popular name for the Gaillardias is Blanket- 
flower, not inappropriate, by reason of the 
woolly nature of the gay-ooloured blooms.— 
V. O. 

4431. — Lillum auratum. — Without 
knowing the condition the flower-stems were in 
when they were out down I cannot say positively 
whether it was wrong to cut them down or not 
so early in the season. This much I may, how¬ 
ever, say, that the stems should be allowed to 
die down before they are removed. If those you 
have had the stems cut down when they were 
green, you may depend upon it the bulbs have 
Been weakened by it. Under any circumstances 
your proposed treatment is right, so that if they 
fail it will not be your fault.—J. C. C. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Mignonette may be sown any time daring this month for 
blooming after Christmas. Make the sofl very firm, and 
nee good loam, mixed with a little old manure. See that 
the drainage is free. One of the chief factors of Mignonette 
growing is good soil, made firm by ramming it hard with 
the pots. On this hard bed the seeds are sown thinly. 
Plaoe the seed-pots in oold frame and keep Just moist. 
Thin the young plants to about four or five in a pot, 
leaving, of oourse, the best. It is now time to check the 

r wtta of Salvias, Eupatorias, and other plants turned out 
make growth, with the view to lifting in September, 
towards tne end of the month, or earlier if frost is 
expected. The check is beet given by cutting the roots 
round with a spade, so as to leave a ball just large enough 
for a 9-inch pot. Large plants may require larger pots, 
but it is as well to keep these things in as small pots as 
ean be done oonveniently. The early bulbs will now be 
making some progrees In root formation. Let them 
remain plunged outside till the pots are well filled, and 
then there will not be muoh trouble. The general 
collection of forcing bulbs, Hyacinths, early Tulips, and 
Narcissus of various kinds should be got home as soon as 
possible. Single Hyadnths are best for growing in water, 
and they are also beet for forolng in pots. The best 
result is obtained when the bulbs are potted early and 
allowed a reasonable time for making roots before excite¬ 
ment is given. Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
other plants usually flowered in moderate-sized pots 
should have a shift before the plants get pot-bound. We 
grow a good many of these in 5-inoh pots, but, of oourse, 
6-inch pots are not large enough for good-sized specimens. 
Pinks for forcing may be shortly potted up. We usually 
strike cuttings early from forced .plants in heat, pot off, 
and plant out. When established the best of these, to the 
required number, are lifted and potted up towards the 
end of September. Mrs. Slnkins is one of the best 
varieties for this work. Hard-wooded plants must be 
placed under cover before the autumn rains set in. They 
are all right as long as the weather continues warm, but, 
expoeed to a sharp autumn frost, the flower-buds will 
probably Buffer. If there are any signs of thrips on 
Azaleas get them cleaned at once by syringing or dipping. 
Azalea Mollis and Dentsia gracilis muse be potted up 
Shortly for foroing. Caatunes in oold pits or frames must 
be well expoeed to ripen the growth. Gradually reduoe 
the water now, so as to get the growth well matured, and 
there will be a harvest of flowers in due time. Continue 
to reduoe olimbing plants as anything goes out of flower, 
and encourage growth in Fireball Tropsolums or any 
other plants which has any effectiveness in the winter. 

Unheated House. 

At tbe present time this house is gay with Tuberous 
Begonias, Fuchsias, and Lilies of various kinds, all of 
which may be kept through the winter in a resting and 
dormant state without artificial heat. The pots will be 
plunged in Coooa-fibre, and before frost sets in paper 
covers specially prepared will be plaoed over them. For 
winter decoration there are bushes of Laurustinus, Andro¬ 
meda florikunda, Jasminum nudiflorum, nice little bushes, 
and Gold and Silver Euonymus, and several berry-bearing 
plantr, including Pernettya speoioss. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Use as Utile shade as possible now. All permanent 
shading, such as whitewash, &o., should be washed off ; 
strong soda and water will dear it off. Fern spores may 
be sown now in pans or boxes, and placed in a close frame 
and kept doeely shaded. Young Ferns may be potted on, 
and seedlings that were pricked off in boxes may be potted 
off. One of the most useful Ferns is Pteris tremula, in 
fact, all the Pterises are useful. Among Adiantums 
elegans a variety of ouneatum is one of the best. SmaU 
plants of this with plenty of fronds are very serviceable on 
the table, and the fronds, when well grown and hardened, 
are so good for bouquet work. 

The North House 

can be cleared now for tbe Azaleas and hard-wooded 
plants generally. Up to the present this house has been 
most useful in keeping flowering subjects back, bat the 
brilhant sunshine made even north houses hotter than 
usual. Lapagerias, both the white and red varieties, will 
do well in the north house. Make a good border of rough 
peat, with a few rough pieoes of old turfy loam mixed 
therewith, the border to be well drained with broken 
bricks, and should be at least 2 feet deep. The Lapagerias 
may be trained up the wall and then under the roof. It 
would be a pretty sight to see a house well furnished with 
Lapagerias, and the flowers would be valuable. 

Stove. 


night dews “refresh the foliage, and they get sturdy and 
robusr. Of oourse, frost must be guarded against. Several 
frames will be full of cuttings now, and as soon as the 
cuttings are rooted air must he given freely, and If at all 
crowded the pots must be opened out. 

Chrysanthemums 
must be opened out a bit. This oan be done by taking 
a plant here and there out of the line and open the others 
out. It means a little work, but a shift of this kind is 
benefloial, and permits the air to circulate all round them. 
When the plants are orammed doeely together the leaves 
are not properly developed and hardened. The buds have 
not been all selected, and, as the pots are full of roots, 
liquid stimulants must be given three Umes a week. 

Window Gardening. 

Fern oases will still require plenty of water. Dead 
fronds must be pioked out; the faded leaves will soon be 
replaced with new growth. Cuttings of plants rooted 
outside should now be potted up and stood in the shade 
to get established. Asaleas, Camellias, and hard-wooded 
plants generally must soon be plaoed indoors, in a cool 
light room, and watered with oare. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Seeds of many flowering plants are ripe or ripening, and 
anything good should be saved. Good Hollyhocks are 
always worth saving seeds from. Carnations will ripen 
seeds in the open air this season; at least, I am watching 
a number of plump pods on open air plants. Of oourse, it 
is no use saving seeds from any but the very best. Roses 
will ripen more seeds than usual this year, and other 
good things are worth looking after. It is late for layer¬ 
ing Carnations, but any plants which have not been layered 
should have attention in the principle of better late than 
never. Rose bedding is about on a par with Carnation 
layering. Any briers that were not in condition earlier 
may be budded with every ohanoe of suooeas now, but do 
not shorten the shoots. Keep the buds dormant during 
the autumn and they will break strongly in the spring, 
and make fine heads. Grass and weeds have made rapid 
growth lately, and have in well kept gardens involved a 
good deal of work. Weedy walks are beet dressed with 
weed killers. When dressed during a dry hot week the 
weeds die and disappear. Dahlias will require a good deal 
of attention in destroying earwigs, whioh are very 
numerous this season. The growth nas been rapid lately. 
Thinning and tying must not be negleoted. Where altera¬ 
tions are contemplated the work may soon begin now. 
Workmen will get through more work now than in the 
short days in winter. New lawns may be laid and ever¬ 
green shrubs transplanted in September. New lawns may 
be seeded down now if eoonomy is an object. Good turf 
is best if the lawn is required for immediate use, but the 
expense is more. Evergreen and other hedges may be 
gone over again now with the shears to make them ready 
for the winter. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vines in pots intended for forolng next year will now be 
approaching a condition of maturity. The finishing touch 
may be given outside against a south walL At no time 
should Vines, whether in pots or not, be permitted to get 
dust dry. A plant in a pot soon gets ary. 1 suppose, 
nowadays, no one grows pot-Vines without the use of 
artificials. I can strongly recommend the Patent 8illcate 
Manure either for mixing with the soil in which the planes 
are potted or as a top-dressing. It is cheap enough to 
use freely. I know nothing about its oonstituente, but it 
does not produoe rank growth, its tendency being in the 
way of firm growth and abundant fruit-bearing. I have 
used it for two seasons, chiefly upon Vines and Peaches, 
and most assuredly 1 should not purchase anything unless 
I was satisfied with it. In making new plantations of 
Strawberry, exoept It may be for purposes of experiment, 
rely chiefly upon well bred sorts. It will be a long time 
before we loee sight of Sir J. Paxton and President 
James Veitoh bears very fine fruit British C^ueen ought 
not to be recommended for general planting irrespective 
of soil and climate, but grown in a good deep soil and a 
genial climate, and there is no Strawberry pays better. 
Let me advise all who are planting Strawberries upon dry, 
porous soil to use in addition to manure a good dressing 
say one pound to the square yard of common salt—to be 
worked into the land during the last fork over. Apples 
and Pears are nutting on colour, and the late rains have 
given size, but then oomes the complaint that good Apples 
are worth nothing, that there is no sale for them at alL 
1 feel sure those complaints come from people who have 
not mastered the details of marketing. That Apples will 
be cheap this year goes without saying, but prime samples, 
carefully packed, will pay in local markets, I feel con¬ 
vinced. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Assuming that tb's house has been thoroughly cleaned 
with soap and wat« r, the woodwork should be painted if 
necessary. These Louies are not painted often enough 
inside. Drops from a roof in bad condition often damage 
a tender plant, and, besides, a coat of paint is one of the 
best aids to the getting rid of insects, especially that peat 
mealy-bug. Shade will not be required now, and fires 
must be kept going regularly. After tbe house has been 
oleaned, the plants wbioh have been moved to other 
houses for the summer must be brought baok, some of 
which must be thrown away. It is a great straggle some¬ 
times to throw out old favourites, but plant growers must 
not indulge in sentiment. There are joung plants 
coming on whioh must have room, and so the old 
plants must either be thrown away or otherwise disposed 
of. 

Frame Onlture. 

Late Melons will reouire new linings to help the bottom 
heat, and warm coverings will be required at night. The 
plants in frames are not making so muoh growth now, and 
there will be less scope for pinohing and pruning. 
Cucumbers in frames may be oarried on till the end of 
October by the aid of warm night covers and linings of 
warm manure round the frames. Give all the air possible 
at night to Cinerarias, Primulas, and Calceolarias. The 


* In cold or northern districts the operation « referred 
to under “ Garden Woik n may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than it here indicated with equally good 
results. 


Weeds are giving trouble, and must be hoed up when the 
sun shines and got rid of. The earth stirring will be bene¬ 
ficial to all growing crops. All late summer and autumn 
seed sowing has been a marked oontrast to the spring 
and summer seed sowing. Seeds sown sinoe the change 
came in the weather have grown remarkably, and the young 
plants will need timely thinning. It will be of no use to 
sow Turnips now exoept for the purpose of spring Greens, 
and it hardly pays to sow for that purpose. Get the land 
from which tbe spring sown Onions have been oleared 
prepared for Cabbages. It is not generally necessary to 
dig deeply or manure heavily, as the ground is usually 
well done for Onions; all we do is to give a sprinkling of 
soot and fill it in lightly, then draw drills 18 inches apart, 
and set out the plants in the drills, giving a good soak of 
water as soon as the planting is finished. Cucumbers for 
autumn and winter fruiting may be planted any time now. 
Every part of the house must be thoroughly oleansed 
before the plants are set out. Only strong plants should 
be employed. If strong plants of a free-setting variety of 
Tomato are set out now in a well heated light house a 
crop may be gathered in winter. The plants may then be 
shortened back, and a heavy crop gathered from the new 
wood in May, June, and July. They must have liberal 
treatment right through. A good form of the Old Red 
requires some beating for winter work—it sets so freely. 
Plant French Beans in pits, whioh oan be heated to a 
temperature of 60 degrees for winter bearing, or they may 
be grown in pots and brought on In Pine stoves or forcing- 
houses. E. Hobday. | 


Work In the Town Garden. 

This has been a grand season for Grapes ih unheated 
vineries and greenhouses, and in the open air also. I could 
mention several cases in which excellent crops of Grapes 
have been produced in totally unbeated structures, under 
decidedly rough-and-ready treatment, and the fruit is now 
nearly or quits ripe. To my mind Grapes, especially when 
of the Blaok Hamburgh or other good old-fashioned 
varieties, thus grown in a oool and well-ventilated house, 
are infinitely superior to the huge overfed Groe Oolmars 
and others now eo generally seen in shops, &a, and whioh 
are little better than eo many bags of water—almost 
entirely devoid of both subetanoe and flavour. While the 
fruit is colouring the Yinee cannot have too muoh of 
either air or sun, and oare must be taken to remove all 
late or secondary growths with the finger and thumb, 
either pinching them out altogether, or if the foliage is at 
ail soanty, stopping them beyond the first perfect leaf. 
There are few better climbers for tbe roof of a town green¬ 
house than a Vine, and if the growth is not too thick the 
shade will be beneficial rather than otherwise to any pot- 
plants beneath, during the summer time, but these last 
ought not to be too numerous, for a Vine and a house full 
of other things do not agree at all. Tomatoes carrying 
heavy crops of fruit must nave abundance of moisture sad 
liquid manure at the root during such weather as we have 
experienced lately. If the border is properly drained and 
not too deep, and the soil thoroughly porous and sweet— 
of a sandy nature preferably—it is aoaroely possible to 
overwater these plants under present circumstances, by 
fair means at least. Plants in pots, now full of roots, will 
require watering twioe or possibly thrioe daily. This bas 
so far been a splendid season for Petunias in the open air, 
and I have seldom seen the beds looking so gay and, in¬ 
deed, brilliant. Begonias, where planted out moderately 
early, in well-manured soil, and liberally watered, are also 
doing fairly well, but the hot sunshine quickly causes the 
blooms to wither, and on this account I have been shading 
some of my best beds In a rough-and-ready fashion. The 
intense heat of last week soorohed a lot of my plants, 
where unprotected from the sun, badly, but I daresay 
they will break up again from the bottom presently. As 
soon as either old or young plants of Chineee Primulas 
have recovered their last potting, and are growing again, 
they must have abundanoe of air—the more the better— 
with shade from hot sunshine only; few have a correct 
idea of how nearly hardy these charming and, indeed, 
invaluable plants really are. Continue disbudding Chry¬ 
santhemums, and give the plants weak liquid-manure with 
a free but careful hand. B. 0. R. 


THIS COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from, a garden diary from September 
2nd to September 9 lh. 

Gave the Violets intended tor framing a good soaking of 
liquid-manure. Shall soon get frames ready tor them, as 
I believe in moving those Intended for early flowering not 
later than the middle of the month. The most useful 
kind for framing is Marie Louise. A number have been 
potted up to flower In pots. The Neapolitan is a very 
sweet Violet, and Is usually planted in a pit where a little 
heat oan be given if neoewary. The Czzr is usually grown 
in sheltered places outside, to be gathered in quantity. 
This variety does very well in open spots in the shrubbery. 
The shelter brings the bloom early, and if transplanted 
every two years there are always plenty of blossom with 
long etalks for bunohing during the greater part of tbe 
winter and spring. A part of the stock is replanted every 
year, and these transplanted roots flower the earliest, and 
the plants [which have stood the seoond year come on 
later, but flower more profusely, though tbe flowers are 
hardly to fine or eo long in the stalk. Shifted on young 
plants of Euoalyptus (Blue Gum}, All sorts of virtues 
are attributed to this plant. There is a popular impression 
that a plant kept in a living room is beneficial to Health, 
and that flies and other inseote are thus banished. I was told 
the other day that a Castor-oil-plant in a room banished 
the flies. Both the Castor-oil and the Blue Gum doubtless 
have their usee, but I should doubt if the presence of a 
few plants in a fever-haunted district, brought ou by 
overcrowding, would have any peroeptible effect or 
advantage. Very busy boeing up weeds everywhere. If 
allowed to seed now future work is provided for a 
considerable time. Still busy propagating bedding 
* Geraniums." The cuttings strike freely in the open air. 
Potted off early etruok Hollyhocks. Shall get them 
established in 4-inch pots, and then plunge in Ooooa-fibre 
in oold frames for the winter, planting out next Maroh or 
early in April. Montbretiae are very showy in large 
pots in the conservatory now. They were plunged outside 
till the flower spikes were showing colour. White 
Dahlias grown in pots are found useful for the conservatory 
in autumn. Tne pots are plunged out all summer, and 
will soon be plaoed under canvas. The varieties are 
obiefly dwarf Pompons and Cactus. Watered inside 
Peach borders and removed laterals, and gave another 
soak of liquid-manure to inside borders of late Vinery, 
and mulohed the borders down with litter. The Grapes 
are all well on in colouring, and ventilation is left on all 
night now. The ventilators have been covered with 
scrim to keep out wasps, but the air circulates freely. A 
little warmth will be kept in the pipee in dull damp 
weather. No lateral growth will be allowed to extend 
beyond an inch or eo. Muscats will be expoeed to the 
sunshine to put on the right amber tints of colour. Two 
Peaoh-treesin a mid-season house whioh have made rather 
strong wood have been root-pruned by lifting and shorten¬ 
ing the extremities. Two trees in the earns house were 
lifted and replanted about three years after planting, and 
I regret the whole of the trees were not done at the same 
time. There is no better way of getting the trees into a 
free-bearing habit. The Chrysanthemums are growing 
very freely now. Weak manure is given twice a week to 
most of the plants, but not all. It is chiefly the vigorous 
growing autumn-flowering varieties which ere dealt with 
thus. These have all been top dressed, and the roots have 
come up and occupied the new soil. Earwigs are still 
giving trouble, and should be diligently sought at night 
with a candle and lantern. Pieces of hollow Beanstalks 
8 inohee or 9 Inches long are plaoed among the branches. 
In these the inseote hide when not feeding, and ars easily 
dislodged by puffing them out into but water. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING CARNATIONS. 


All who love and grow Carnation* should make 
a point of reaping aa far a* possible some of the 
advantages that the present season offers. The 
good of it, so far as Carnations are concerned, 
will go beyond the year, materially helping us 
through the winter, and ensuring, as far as our 
own efforts can, a good display for another year. 
Never before have I been able to begin planting 
in August with layers put down the same season ; 
but this year planting was commenced during the 
middle of August. It was not a hasty attempt 
to plant a few to make a record, but a fair 
beginning with layers having balls of roots as 
large as one’s fist. Planting has continued ever 
since, and there is every prospect of its being 
completed by the average usual date at 
which it commences. With everything so 
early, and layering performed a month in ad 
vance of the ordinary time, early planting fol 
lowed, or should do so. My point is, that as 
soon as the layers are really fit for removal plant 
them, if possible, where they are to bloom. Six 
weeks from the date of layering is ample time 
to allow for rooting, and then the all-important 
thing is to get them up and put out in their 
flowering quarters. My advice, therefore, to 
all amateurs is to begin and finish aa soon 
as vou can, and then the plants will obtain 
such a root-hold as to be firmly anchored 
in the soil and able to resist all the up¬ 
heaving tendencies of the frost’s action. A 
few words as to soil. There is nothing like 
loam, but in a fresh state it is very much beset 
with the most mischievous of peats, wireworm. 
Ordinary garden soil will grow good Carnations. 

I have just planted out nearly three dozen 
layers of 

Count kss of Paris Carnations, and they 
were all taken from one plant, which was grown 
in the soil of a vegetable garden that has been in 
cultivation many years. In planting I adopt a 
plan that I have long since proved to be beneficial 
to Carnations, and no doubt it in some measure 
helps to circumvent enemies. When the hole is 
dug out and the plant put in, a handful of some 
mixture of sand and fresh soil, with soot, 
wood-ashes, or any ashes from burnt refuse, 
is put upon the roots and around the stem. 
Before filling up, too, the plants are carefully 
watered in. In the present dry condition of 
the ground it would be fatal to many plants 
if they were not watered in. Mere surface- 
watering after planting, &c., is completed 
altogether insufficient to reach the roots, and 
beneath the tropical sun that was shining 
during the early days of present planting, 
without abundant moisture at the roots, 
death would soon result. Another advantage of 
this form of thorough watering is that it is 
usually enough to carry the plant through till 
fresh rooting takes place. Amateur friends need 
not despair if loam is unobtainable. Dig up the 
ordinary soil to a good depth. If it needs 
manure, let that which is added be thoroughly 
decayed, and use soot or wood-ashes as well. 
Then plant early, see that they are well 
moistened at the root, and last, but far from 
least, make them firm in the ground. It is 
attention to and the perfeot carrying out of these 
apparently small, but all the same most impor¬ 
tant, details that contribute so much to ultimate 
success. A. H. 


WHITE HAIRBELLS. 

Amongst the Hairbells there are several with 
flowers of exquisite delicacy and spotless purity 
of colour, such as the variety of C. isophylla. 
This is a Campanula all should grow who love 
white flowers, and another that should not be 
passed by is the one here illustrated and known 
everywhere as the White Peach-leaved Hairbell, 
a lovely flower, invaluable for giving beauty to 
the garden, and most useful when cut. This 
may perhaps be accounted the most useful of 
the group to which it belongs, and is entitled to 
a place on every border, woithy of the name, 
though there are many gardens from which it 
is absent. The double form of this has many 
uses, as the flowers are rosette-like, and when 
mounted neatly on wires might be taken for 
small blooms of the fragrant Gardenia. A very 
good use to make of this Campanula, but one 
to which it is not often put, is to grow in 
pots, and if properly cared for, flowers may be 
obtained in spring if the plants are given a 
judicious amount of heat. At that season the 
flowers will have an additional freshness and 
beauty by reason of their tender grace and 
purity. Both the single and double-flowered 
Ibrms are of free growth, and an easy way to 
propagate is by division of the roots in winter, 
and here I may offer a few remarks respecting 


4413.—Nettles on a farm.— Nettles do 
not usually thrive on well-cultivated ground. 
The roots should be gathered as the land 
ploughed or harrowed. Many roots will escape, 
and good crops of Nettles may appear above 
ground next year. As soon as they do so 
cut them down with the hoe. They may grow 
again, but should be persistently hoed down as 
they appear. They will die out the first year “ 
they are not allowed to make any growth above 
ground. They may be exterminated from 
pasture land in the same way. Cut them down 
constantly with a scythe or hook.—J. D. E. 

- Keep them constantly cut down through the 

summer, and the roots will die (or want of access to the 
air. It is only a question of stioklns to it for a year or two. 
A good lad would manage It.—E. H. 

4428.— Sowing annuals —All the annuals named, 
exoept Marigolds and Chrysanthemum segetum, may be 
sown now, though It is full late enough. Our self-sown 
plants are getting quite strongr^-E H. 
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White Peach-leaved Hairbell (Campanula 
persii’ifolia alba.) 

the culture. Neither the type uor its numerous 
forms present any great difficulties in this 
respect. One of the common faults, and most 
noticeable when many gardens are visited in the 
course of the summer, is that the plants are not 
divided frequently enough. When it is seen 
that they are becoming weakened, either through 
the poverty of the soil or overcrowded growth, 
we lift the plants carefully, divide them, and 
plant in other positions that have undergone 
some preparation. The tufts will then grow 
away with vigour, and a free display of flowers 
will soon follow. The beat time to divide is the 
winter, but it may be done in the early spring 
without harm. Whichever term is selected, 
plant quickly, so that the roots are not unneces¬ 
sarily exposed to the atmosphere. It is well 
also to remove 

Decaying flowbr-stems, as by prompt at¬ 
tention in this respect a few blooms will 
appear throughout the summer and early 
autumn, and the strength of the plants will 
not be unduly taxed. Besides the above varie¬ 
ties there are several others that deserve 
recognition, and amongst them is the variety 
alba coronata, a semi-double flower, pure-white, 
with the outer row of petals forming a kind of 
frill to the bloom that renders it at once dis¬ 
tinct and desirable. Then we have a blue 
coronata, sometimes catalogued simply as C. 
persicifolia coronata, and again as C p. coronata 


curalea, these having blue flowers that present 
a good contrast with those of its near relative. 
There is also a double form of this blue variety, 
which, if a seleot group of the persicifolia type 
is desired, should find a place. Another that is 
entitled to consideration is P. persicifolia 
maxima, which, as conveyed by the varietal 
name, is distinguished by its large flowers. A 
group of this interesting type of Campanulas 
would make a most interesting feature in the 
hardy garden. The Campanulas, though their 
merits are widely known, are not cultivated to 
to the same extent as one might suppose from 
their sterling usefulness, great beauty, and 
diversity of habit. We might have many of the 
Hairbells in a garden without producing same¬ 
ness. Some are most at home on the rockery, 
either on a jutting ledge that they can scramble 
over, or in a snug, warm chink or recess. Others, 
like the persicifolia group, display their cha¬ 
racteristics to most advantage on the herbaceous 
border, where with other homely plants they 
give naturalness and great beauty to the garden 
during the summer months. B. 

4362. — Herbaceous plants.—There is 
perhaps a little confusion in some minds as to 
what constitutes the term “herbaceous.” But 
have always been accustomed to take the 
broadest possible views on this subject, and 
should include almost everything which had a 
perennial character whoso growth died down 
every year. There are, of course, evergreen and 
deciduous herbaceous plants, and if one was at 
all fussy, a distinction might be made between 
those which disappear under the ground in 
winter and evergreens ; but for all practical pur¬ 
poses one class might contain the whole. The 
tollowing list contains both : Achillea Ptarmica 
plena (July and August), Adonis vernalia 
l March), Alstnemeria aurantiaca (July and 
August), Alyssum saxatile compaotum (March), 
Ancnusa italics (June and July), Anemone 
apennina(April), A. fulgens(March), A. japonica, 
A. j. alba (August to October), Anthericum 
liliastrum major (May and June), Columbines, 
Aquilegia chrysantha, A. glandulosa (May 
and June), Arabia albida (March), Armeria 
cephalotes (Giant Thrift) (June), Asperula 
odorata (Woodruff) (May), Asphodelus albus 
(April and May), Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), 
A bessarabicua, A. dumosus, A. ericoidea, A. 

1 navis, A. turbinellda, A. Novas-Anglic, &c. t 
Aubrietia Hendersoni (March), Bocconia cor- 
data (Tree-Celandine) (July), Buphthalmum 
salicifolium (May to July), Campanula car- 
patica, C. c. alba, C. grandiflora Mariesi, C. 
grand is, C. latifolia alba, C. nob ilia, C. n. alba, 
C. persicifolia fl-pL C. p. alba major, C. p. 
alba-plena, C. turbinata, C. Van Houtte, 
Catananche bicolor (July to August), Centaurea 
macrocephala (July), C. montana (May to 
August), Chrysanthemum latifolium, C. semi- 
duplex, Coreopsis grandiflora (June to Septem¬ 
ber), Delphiniums in variety (June), Dictamnua 
Fraxinella, D. F. alba (June to August), Diely¬ 
tra apectabilia (April to May), Doronicum 
plantagineum excelaum (April), Echinops 
ruthenicua (July to August), Eryngium 
amethystinum (July), Funkia subcordata 
grandiflora (September), Gaillardia grandiflora 
(June to September), Galega officinalis com¬ 
pacts (May to July), Geranium armenum, 
G. cinereum, G. lancaatriense, G. san- 
guineum, G. sylvaticum plenum (May to 
August), Geum aureum, G. coecineum 
grandiflorum (May to July), Gladiolus The 
Bride, G. Marie Lemoine, Gypsophila paniou- 
lata, Helenium pumilum, H. autuinnale (.J uno 
to August), Helianthua rigidus, H. decape- 
talua (August and September), Hesperia 
matronalia alba-plena, Double White Rocket 
(June and July), Helleborus niger, H. anguati- 
folius, Hemerocallia flava (Yellow Day Lily) 
(May and June), Iberia corriaifolia (May), Inula 
grandiflora (June and July), Iris German and 
others, Lathyrus (Everlasting Peas, white and 
red) (June to August), Latris spicata (June), 
Liliuma in variety, Lupinua polyphylla, white 
and blue (June to August), Lychnis chalce¬ 
donies fl.-plena, Lythrum roseurn (June to 
August), Mulva moschata alba (July to Sep¬ 
tember), Montbretia crocosmiajflora (July to 
September), CEaothera fruticoaa majus (June to 
August), Pseonies in variety, Poppies in variety, 
including Iceland (nudicaule) Orientale, and 
bracteatum (June to September), Phlox in 
variety, early and late, Polygonum com- 
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pactum, P. cuspidatum (July to September), 
Primula rosea and many others in shady borders, 
Pyrethrums in variety, including uliginosum, the 
large single white, flowering in autumn, 
Ranunculas aconitifolius plena* (Fair Maids of 
France) (May), Rudbeckia Newmani, R. pur¬ 
purea (July to October), Senecio pulcher (July 
to October), Silene grandiflora (May to July), 
Spirit-a aruncus (June and July), S. Fiiipendula 

{ )lena, S. venusta (June to August); Statice 
atifolia (Sea Lavender) (July to September), 
Trollius europ;tua (Globe-flower) (April to June), 
Tritomagrandi8(Torch-flower) (July to October), 
Veronica Hendersoni (July), V. Traversi, Pinks 
in variety, Carnations, &c. This list might 
be extended, but all the above are good and 
afford a wide range of season and colour.—E. H. 

4-125.—Begonias in the garden.— Both 
the double and single varieties thrive remark¬ 
ably well when planted out in the open ground, 
though the intense heat of last week soorohed 
up a lot of mine where not shaded; but the 
large, full blossoms of the former are so exhaust¬ 
ing to the plants that they cannot be expected 
to continue in flower as long as the singles. 
Give them plenty of very old manure or spent 
Hops, and a little good stimulating fertiliser, 
such as Thomson's, or good guano when the first 
flowers are getting over.—B. C. R. 

- The Double-flowered Begonias, from my 

experience, are far better in pots than the open 
ground, and the reason is obvious. They require 
more individual treatment than they get in the 
open, where also the flowers, usually very heavy, ; 
although of brilliant and diversified colours, are 
battered about with storms of winds and rains. 
You must remember that the finest strains have 
very large flowers, and it is not to be expected 
that the same freedom will be shown as in the 
single kinds. I should next year try and get 
some of the semi-double raoe, which I have 
noticed this season succeeding remarkably well 
in the open ground. These, I think, will become 
the double Begonias of the future. The flowers 
not so large and heavy as in the ordinary double 
kinds familiar to you, but more what florists 
call duplex, the centre being quite like a little 
rosette and the outer segments form a kind of 
foil to this mass of florets. But the charm of 
this race is that the flowers are produced very 
freely, and held well up so that they tell with 
force in the gardens. I saw a bed a few days 
ago which was a mass of colour, but I do not 
know where the varieties can be obtained. 
Possibly the nurserymen who deal more especi¬ 
ally with Tuberous Begonias will help you.— 
C. T. 

4407.— Gladioli from seed.— The pro¬ 
duction of Gladioli from seed is one of the most 
interesting modes of cultivating this handsome ! 
autumn flower. Few of these favourite garden 
plants that have been improved by the skill of 
the gardener is so easily managed. The seed 
should, of course, be saved from the cross- 
fertilised flowers, selecting only those of good 
form and distinct colours as seed and pollen- | 
bearers. The seed does not take very long to 
ripen, and the pods should be gathered as soon 
as they burst open. Lay them out to dry and 
label each cross with the names of both parents. 
My plan is to sow the seed thinly in 6-inch and 1 
7- inch flower-pots. About the first week in April 
plunge the pots in a hot-bed. In a week or ten 
days the plants will appear. They are left in 
the frame just as they are, the heat gradually 
declines, and air is admitted freely, so that 
the plants may make healthy good growth. By 
the end of May remove the lights altogether. 
Attend to them with water, ana by the end of 
September each plant will have formed a bulb. 
Dry them off, and in October pick the bulbs 
carefully out of the soil, and keep them in a 
dry frost proof place in a little sand until the 
first of March, when they may be planted out 
in rows IS inches asunder and allow a space of 
about 6 inches between each bulb. Although 
the bulbs may not be larger than Peas, most of 
them will give a good flower-spike in August.— 
J. D. E. 

— The raising of Gladioli from seed is not a 
very trying mode of propagation, and the chief 
joy in thus raising from seed is the anticipation 
of novelties, new shades of colour, something 
distinct from any that have previously appeared. 
If you have already a collection of Gladioli in 
bloom, the flowers must be artificially fertilised, 
and select only the finest types. Remove the 
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anthers with the finger to prevent the pollen 
escaping, otherwise the crowns will be interfered 
with. The time to pick the seed-pods is when 
they commence to open at the top. Save the 
seed carefully and it will germinate successfully 
in the early ripening months, if sown thinly as 
in the usual way. Prepare sufficient 48 or 5-inoh 
pots, crock them well, and use moderately light 
soil. The seeds germinate freely and readily as 
a rule, and the bulbs should be kept in pots 
through the summer, being planted out in the 
following Maroh. They will for the most part 
bloom the same year, and then the finest for 
colour, shape, and other points should be 
selected. The soil for Gladioli should be fairly 
rich and deep.—G. T. 

-Sow the seeds in boxes in a slightly heated frame in 

February, or in greenhouse. Harden off and prick out 
4 Inches apart in specially prepared bed as soon ae large 
enough. There is no difficulty in raising Gladioli from 
seed, and it is what everyone should do who wishes to 
hare a garden well furnished with Gladioli at a small 
expense.—E.*H. 

4363.— Carnation and Picotee seeds. 
—August is a very good time to sow these. 
You had better use a pan or small shallow box, 
as they can then be looked after much easier 
than when in the open border. Do not use any 
manure in the compost; a mixture of leaf- 
soil, loam, and sand, in about equal proportions, 
will answer admirably. Cover the seeds a six¬ 
teenth part of an inch with the finer portion of 
your compost, and stand in a cool pit or framfe. 
When large enough to handle prick ofl into 
small pots, using the same compost. In tl)e 
spring they may be turned out into a border, and 
should flower fairly well during the latter part 
of next summer.—P. U. 

-It is oertainly getting late for these 

now, but I have known plants from seed sown 
in August to flower the following season ; still, 
you must not lose a day. Sow the seed in a well- 
drained box or pan of sandy loam or leaf-mould ; 
keep just moist, cover with a sheet of glass, and 
keep in a frame or greenhouse, shaded from hot 
sun, until germination takes place. The young 
plants will appear in much less time under this 
treatment than if sown in the ordinary way in 
the open. When little more than an inch high 
transfer the seedlings singly to thumb-pots, 
using the same soil, and keep rather dose for a 
time in a frame; when established and growing 
ventilate freely and give no shade. In October 
they ought to be strong enough to shift into 
31-inoh pots, in which they should be wintered, 
plunged in ashes in a cold frame or in a cool 
greenhouse. Any that are not fit to shift should 
be kept over till the early part of February. 
Plant them out, having previously hardened 
them oil thoroughly in April, in a bed of good 
well-drained and well-worked loam of a sandy 
nature. Most, if not all, of the seedlings will 
flower during the late summer or autumn.— 
B. C. R. 

-Sow at once in a box or a frame, and priok out in 

beds as soon as large enough to handle. Host of the 
seedlings will flower next year under good culture.—E. H. 

4371.—Christmas Roses.—They will bloom in a 
London garden at Christmas, but of oourse one oannot 
say what the weather may be ; there can be no develop¬ 
ment of flowers during severe frost. They will flower well 
in the greenhouse with a north-west aspect. The plants 
should be carefully lifted and potted as the flowers begin 
to open.—J. D. E. 

- Yes, these can be grown and flowered 

well in the locality mentioned ; the aspect also 
will do, especially if enough artificial heat to 
rather more than exclude frost can be given. 
Obtain good strong flowering clumps in October 
or the beginning of November, and plant them 
either in boxes or good-sized pots (but preferring 
the former), using a compost of sandy loam ana 
leaf-mould with good drainage. Keep them 
moderately moist but not wet, and ventilate 
freely in mild weather. Some of the clumps may 
be planted out-of-doors, where in a moderately- 
sheltered and shady situation they will do fairly 
well, but the flowers will be neither so elean nor 
large as those produced indoors, nor will they 
last so long when cut. The plants inside must 
be removed to the open air early in May, 
choosing a lightly-shaded spot, and be kept sup¬ 
plied with water and some weak liquid-manure 
occasionally as required.—B. C. R. 

-Very seldom indeed will Christmas Roses 

open their blooms by Christmas out-of-doors 
without any protection whatever, except in the 
case of an early variety or two—maximus for 
instance; but then these are not the kinds that 
are so much appreciated for decoration at that 


season. The best way to make certain of blooms 
of H. niger at Christmas is to plant the roots on 
a border facing east or south, and in such a 
manner that a frame can be placed over them at 
the end of October to encourage an early throwing 
up of the flowers by the aid of a slight heat from 
the glass covering. It is a mistake to lift the 
roots for forcing inside, except a large quantity 
of plants are available, as it requires several years 
to recuperate these lifted plants before they will 
flower freely again; but by having them as 
directed, no interference with the roots is 
necessary. After the blooms have been gathered 
and there is no fear of frost injuring the tender 
leaves remove the frame and feed the plants 
liberally with liquid-manure, especially if the 
weather during April and May is hot and dry. 
It is surprising what a quantity of moisture 
Christmas Roses enjoy about the roots during 
summer.—S. P. 

4377— Clematis attacked by mildew. 
— The extreme drought of the present year 
is the cause of the Clematis being attacked by 
mildew. Nearly all the plants that I have come 
across growing in a southern aspect are affected 
in the same way. To grow Clematis really well, 
and especially Jackmani, there must be no lack 
of moisture about the roots, especially just at 
the time when the buds are swelling and the 
first blooms expanding. The present attack of 
mildew will not interfere with the plants in the 
future, providing they obtain more moisture at 
the root in the case of a long period of drought. 
However, a thorough soaking of the soil at once 
will assist to mature the growth thoroughly.— 
S. P. 

-Id all probability this prooeeds from dryness at the 

root or the plants are otherwise impoverished. Treat 
them well by copious waterings and a mulch of manure 
or any material that will conserve the moisture will help, 
and possibly they may make more growth that will be 
olean and free from the pest.—A. H. 

4381.— Clematis dying.— It is very pro¬ 
voking to see an apparently healthy plant die so 
suddenly ; but yours is not an isolated case, as I 
have seen several similar instances. The explan¬ 
ation appears to be that as the better forms of 
Clematis are grafted upon a common variety the 
stock suddenly gives out. With regard to 
what you are to do in the future, I oan only 
advise you to get the plants raised from cuttings 
if you oan ; but I am afraid you will have diffi¬ 
culty in doing so, as nurserymen find it easier 
to raise a stock from grafts.—J. C. C. 

4434.— Water Lilies.— In all probability 
the cause of the Lilies failing to flower satis¬ 
factorily is overcrowding and exhaustion of the 
soil. When the tank was emptied and the roote 
divided it would have been well to totally or 
partially renew the soil; but as apparently this 
was not done, it will have to be done before the 
plants again flower satisfactorily. The tank not 
being very large, and presumably under perfect 
control, there should not be much difficulty in 
doing this. No indication is given as to depth 
of soil, but probably it is not very great. After 
the operation has been completed, in the future 
it would be well to add to the soil from time to 
time. When the root-run is confined manure is 
often beneficial, and none is better than cow- 
manure if it can be procured. I have heard that 
manure-water added to the water in which the 
plants are growing does good, but have never 
given it, all my plants having a good root- 
run in the natural mud deposit of the lake in 
which they grow.—A. H. 

4411.—Stonecrop for a rockery.— This Is a venr 
large family, and contain* a great variety of suitable kinds 
for the embellishment of the rookery. The following is a 
list of twelve sorts, neither expensive nor difficult to culti¬ 
vate : Aore aurea elegans (golden), Lydiam (green, very 
dense growth), glaucum, monstrosum, aizoon, album, 
opposittfolium, farinosum, pulohellum, rupestre, Sieboldi, 
and stolonifeium.—S. P. 

4380.— Best Self Carnations. — Mr. 
Martin R. Smith, of Hayes, has given very 
careful attention to the raising of border Carna¬ 
tions of self colours, with pods that do not bunt, 
and a few of them oan be obtained at a cheap 
rate this autumn. They are Abigail (oarmine- 
rose), Aline Newman (deep-red), Lady Gwendo¬ 
line (deep-rose), Mrs. Louisa Jameson (deep 
rosy-red), Niphetos (pure white). A few of the 
older varieties are Germania (yellow), King of 
Scarlets, Midas (pale-rose), Mn. Reynolds Hole 
(apricot), Ruby (bright-rose), King of Crimsons, 
and Oriflamme. The above twelve varieties have 
been proved in the open borders and have given 
much satisfaction.—J. D. E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ERICA VENTRICOSA. 

We have at various times dealt with Ericas 
t Gardening, but the accompanying illus¬ 
tration refers to a species which is more grown 
than any other, and largely represented at 
exhibitions even in our own day; of course, 
many stove and greenhouse plants are very little 
grown now comparatively to what they were a few 
years ago, when they constituted the pride of the 
xhibitions. But through times of adversity E. 
entricosa has held its own, and a more charm¬ 
ing pot plant for the greenhouse or conservatory 
it would be difficult to find. The illustration 
shows its freedom and usefulness when grown 
well. There are several varieties : EL V. Both- 
welliana has flesh-coloured flowers, passing to 
red, E. v. coccinea minor (pink, deep-red at the 
apex, a compact habited plant, profuse and 
showy), E v. grandiflora (rose-crimson), and 
E. v. magnifies (crimson). The culture of the 
Erica, it must be remembered, demands patience 
and the most careful culture. Few things are 
so apt to suffer from neglect as the Heaths, 
and the rock over which the amateur usually 
tumbles is the watering. If once a Heath gets 
dry it is next to impossible to bring it once 


S aturn is a beautiful trailing plant, with very 
istinct variegation, and one of the most 
beautiful of all variegated plants. Tradescantia 
zebrina and elegans are respectively dark and 
light variegated-leaved trailing plants, and of 
the easiest culture ; half-a-dozen cuttings put 
into a 3 inch pot soon develop into beautiful pots 
full of ornamental foliage. Thunbergia alats 
and aurantiaca are very pretty trailing plant* 
that are raised from seed. The flowers art 
very freely produced and distinct. These plant* 
are not nearly so much grown as they deservt 
to be. J. G., Gfoaporl, 

The Streptocarpuses.—These are plant* 
suitable for amateurs. They are not hardy, but 
may be grown with little artificial heat, and 
represent a comparatively new race that will 
become in the future as popular as the well 
known Gloxinia, which is far more difficult to 
grow. The seed should be sown thinly, and just 
sprinkled over with soil. Use a shallow pan 
or pot for seed raising. The seedlings will 
bloom in about six months from the time of 
sowing, and from a packet of seed will be 
obtained a great variety of colours varying from 
white to the richest crimson, more or lest 
blotched on the lower segments. One may com 
paro the flower to that of the Gloxinia as regard* 


Erica ventricosa in flower. 


again into a really healthy condition. Those 
wno wish to grow a collection of Ericas will 
find ample information in recent issues of 
Gardening, and if a selection ia made E. ven¬ 
tricosa and its varieties should be included. 


EDGING PLANTS FOR STAGES. 

The general effect of conservatories is frequently 
marred by reason of the front rank, or edging 
plants, being of too stiff and formal a habit of 
growth, and as there are no lack of suitable 
plants of graceful trailing habit, a short list of 
these, which any body can grow easily, may be 
serviceable. Campanulas, in several varieties 
of trading habit, are excellent summer-flowering 
plants, easily increased by seed or division of 
the roots. Isolepis gracilis, one of the best of 
all trailing Grasses, needs plenty of water to 
keep it moist; easily increased by division. 
Lycopodiums, or Club Mosses, are especially 
adapted for edging plants; their beautiful 
verdant green makes a splendid finish to stages. 
“ Geraniums ” of the Ivy-leaf, or trailing kinds, 
make capital edging plant*, and they flower 
splendidly in small pots and allowed to hang 
down naturally. Musks of several sorts are 
useful for summer edging plants; the small 
flowered kinds are the strongest scented, but 
Harrison’s are most effective. Ponicum varie- 


shape, but much smaller, although in time the y 
will get larger by process of hybridisation. I 
have measured a single example and it was no 
less that 4 inches across, but this was truly an 
exception to, at present, a general rule. A great 
quantity of bloom is thrown up by a single plant, 
and the range of colours renders the flowers of 
value for cutting.—C. T. 

4309. —Stephanotis floritoimda.—This 
plant is usually produced from cuttings, which 
strike very freely in heat. It is not at all 
unusual for it to produce seed-pods, which 
are about the size of a hen’s egg, and much 
about the same form. When the seed ia ripe it 
may be sown, and it generally vegetates freely. 
I have Beveral young seedling plants now which 
I am growing up to a flowering size. The pods 
are not edible. The first seed-pods I saw were 
in Scotland, in a small hot-house, in the year 
1853. I have frequently seen the Stephanotis 
fruiting since that time, and gardeners who 
have obtained seed-pods have occasionally noted 
the fact in the gardening papers.—J. D. E. 

4361. — Pot Mignonette. — There are 
comparatively few market growers who succeed 
in producing this sweet-scented flower in good 
quality. The few make a speciality of it, and 
do not readily divulge their secret. You 


compost of sandy loam and a little tho¬ 
roughly decayed vegetable refuse. One great 
point is to have a little pure coal-soot at the 
oottom of the pot, just over the drainage. This 
last should not be so hollow as is generally the 
case or the roots are apt to come out through 
the bottom of the pot, and as they resent any 
interference this must be avoided as much as 
possible. Sow the seed in the pot, never 
attempting to transplant. I do not kno w of any 
annual more impatient of transplantation than 
the Mignonette.—P. U. 

4427.— Sulphur in a greenhouse.—I 
am afraid that ooating the flue with either 
cement or mortar will not prevent the escape of 
the fumes into the house, as both these materials 
are liable to crack when so used. It is, how¬ 
ever, worth a trial to use cement, but it roust 
be put on J inch thick, and the sides of the 
flue must be well wetted immediately before the 
material is used. The cement should be mixed 
with water to the consistency of ordinary 
mortar, mixing up a little at a time and laid on 
directly.—J. C. C. 

_ You should have the flue thoroughly 

overhauled, raking out an inch or so of the old 
mortar from between the bricks, and repointing 
the whole very carefully, as well as filling up 
any cracks or faults, with a mixture of the best 
lime mortar, with a small quantity of Portland 
cement. Cement alone will crack with the 
heat. Possibly the draught also is faulty. If 
so, have the chimney and flue itself thoroughly 
swept, and if there is a damper at foot of 
chimney, have it removed and placed just above 
the fire ; or, better still, regulate the draught 
by means of an air-tight door to the ash-pit. 
A damper at the foot of a chimney throws the 
fumes right into the house when even partially 
closed. This is just where it ought not to be 
placed.—B. C. R. 

4421.— Fuchsias. —The plants might be cub 
down, but not now ; wait until the spring, then 
see that the soil ia nearly dry, cut them down 
to 6 inches of stem, place them in heat, and 
syringe frequently overhead. When the young 
shoots are 2 inches long, shake the plants out, 
reduce the roots, and repot in smaller sizes, 
shifting them on again as required. I should, 
however, advise you to take a natch of cuttings 
from the plants early next month (September), 
and then if the old plants fail to do well you will 
have the young ones to fall back upon, and in 
any case these will probably be found more 
vigorous and useful than the others.—B. C. R. 

- Six-year-old Fuchsias, unless they are 

planted out in a conservatory border, are not so 
effective as younger plants. Put in cuttings 
now. Get up a stock of young plants and keep 
them growing through the winter, so as to have 
strong plants to start with in spring. The old 
plants may then be planted out in the borders, 
where they will make a good display, and if the 
crowns are protected with mounds of ashes at 
the approach of frost they will throw up strong 
shoots every season and be very effective.—E. H. 

4391.— Eucalyptus globulus.— This is 
naturally a tall and rapidly-growing tree, and if 
they do well will attain a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet in a very few years. You can cut them 
down, of course, in the spring, March or April 
is the best time for this ; but then you destroy 
the beautiful pyramidal habit natural to the 
tree. A few cuttings may be inserted in the 
greenhouse next month or in October, but it is 
doubtful if you succeed in striking them. 
Seedlings make the best plants, and in order to 
enable them to develop their full beauty they 
must have liberal treatment and plenty of room. 

—B. C. R. 


4378. -Neapolitan Violets. -Do not remote the 
plants to a frame, it will only weaken them. Let them 
alone, affording, if possible, a moderately sheltered 
aspect and good soil. In April next you can plant out 
the rooted runners from these plants in good soil and an 
open situation, and with good culture they will make 
fine clumps for winter flowering in frames the following 
winter.—B. 0. R. 

4373 . —Destroying Nettles. — Nettles are very 
easily destroyed. If no growth la permitted above 
jrround there will be no Nettles in a couple of j e»rs or lti'. 
Have tops constantly pulled by a lad when they appear, 
if allowed to develop a new lease of life la given.—t. H. 

4374. -Man ure-Yer, the PeatrMoea-litter is excellent 
for ali vegetable crops, and goes twice oe far as the 
ordinary straw manure. With a fair aupply of this, some 
superphosphate of lime for root-crops, and a little nitrate 
of soda for the Bramlca tribe, you should be able to grow 


may, however, grow it fairly well by using anything to perfection.—B. 0. R. 
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OROHID& 

PHALiENOPSIS ESMERALDA. 

A very bright-coloured form of this plant oomee 
from “Edward Jackson/’ named P. Buyssoniana, 
asking me if it is correctly named, and though 
this name was given by Rsichenbach some five 
years ago to a plant 1 never knew that it was 
so called. The same authority named a plant 
which was introduced from Cochin China by my 
friend M. Qodefroy-Lebceuf in 1874, and yours 
appears to me to be identical with it. It comes 
from the Gulf of Siam, a part of the world from 
whenoe, no doubt, many other fine species of 

S lants will come when it is more opened up. 

'he natural air is very moist and hot, but the 
plants have been very successfully grown with 
the other species of the same genus. The 
flower is very beautifully coloured, and is one 
of twenty-five upon the same spike, and which 
must look very handsome, the sepals and petals 
beiog nearly equal, deep rosy-lilac, the three- 
lobed lip b;ing of a rich and rare amethyst- 
purple. This part of the flower varies very 
much in colour in different plants. Now I am 
told by “Mr. Jackson ” that P. Esmeralda does 
not lose its leaves in the winter months; this I 
i ho aid attribute to its not having been tho¬ 
roughly rested, for I have never seen a plant of 
this variety which did not lose its leaves after 
the flowering season. I have always found 
it a difficult task to get it to wake up 
again after its long rest, but “Mr. Jaokson,” 
however, tells me the plan he has adopted 
in the cultivation of this plant. He says : “It 
thrives well in the house with other members 
of the same family, and although not so con¬ 
spicuous or so showy as many of the larger- 
flowered kinds, it is really a very handsome and 
interesting kind, and it affords one much 
pleasure. I find this plant thrives well in the 
Ea*t Indian-house, and in a hanging-basket best 
of all, first draining the basket well, using for 
soil nothing but fresh and living Sphagnum 
Moss, and during the growing season giving it 
an abundant supply of water. I always keep 
it growing, but in a less degree all the winter. 
At this time of the year much less water is 
required. The plant should be hung up near to 
the roof-glass, giving it full exposure to the 
light ; but I find shade is quite necessary to it 
during the day, so always have the blind ready 
to run down over it. At this time, one of the 
worst faults I have found in growing this species 
is having too much Moss about its roots.My 
readers here have a successful grower’s ex¬ 
perience with this plant, which I think is sound 
and practical, especially his last remark. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM SPLENDIDUM. 

The question asked by “ Jules Raymond,” of 
how long this Orchid has been known in English 
gardens, is somewhat perplexing, for the first 
plant that came into English gardens I saw first 
in the nurseries of Mr. B. S. Williams, at 
Holloway, some time in the year 1868, and this 
was purchased by Mr. Sam Mendel, of Man¬ 
chester, then an ardent collector of plants ; but 
at his sale it passed into the hands of Lord 
Londesborough. at Norbiton, then under the 
care of my old friend and acquaintance, Mr. 
Denning, who showed it in flower before the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the month of 
February, 1871- Some time after this Mr. 
Sander, of St. Albans, was lucky enongh to get a 

S plendid batch from a collector, and this Gnci- 
ium became common, and it has proved to be 
a very free grower and bloomer. I imagine 
that the reason that my friend “ J. R.” says 
his plant does not root freely nor grow well 
is to be ascribed to the application of too much 
water. I imagine either he has given the plant 
too great a supply and not seen that the 
drainage was of an exemplary character, 
or he has starved it by giving too little 
water, and during such hot weather as we 
have been experiencing the plant has suffered. 
Now, one cannot expect that this Orchid that 
has a large amount of moisture to keep built up 
in its large and thick leaves, can grow and look 
well if it does not make any roots, and there is 
another thing about water. What kind of this 
element do you use for these plants? I was 
much struck a little time back upon going into 
a gentleman’s Cattleya-house to see the whole 


E lants looking miserable and bad. I spoke to 
im about it, and while lamenting it, said he 

f ut it down to the very hot weather; but this 
could not take for an excuse, and he said that 
not only did the sun burn up the Sphagnum 
upon the soil, but it actually bums up the roots 
which have been made higher up. upon this 
I said—“What water do you use for the 
plants ?” The reply was—“ We use the water 
from the tanks while we have any, but this now 
has been exhausted for a longtime, and we use it 
from the pump in the house and this pump, 
which drew the water from an irony soil, had 
worked all the mischief, and the roots above the 
soil had also been scorched or cankered, in spite 
of the water used, and such may be the case 
with my friend and his Oncidium splendidum— 
his water may be too hard, and does not suit the 
plant. I know that this season has been an 
exceptionally hard one to preach about the use of 
rain-water : but a great store of it should be put 
by, and the pump-water should be reserved for 
damping down the floors and stages ; but never 
let a drop of this be given to the plants, 
either from the watering-can or the syringe, and 
by dding this there will be a greater quantity 
left to give the plants. Now this Oncidium 
splendidum I know is by many authors made 
but a variety of the beautiful and fragrant 
O. tigrinum, which is the Oncidium Barkeri of 
others ; but no two plants can be more unlike— 
in fact, they do not appear to have anything in 
common. In 0. tigrinum the bulbs are large 
and globose, bearing two or three leaves, which 
are some 9 inohes long, membraneous and bright- 
green ; the long spike bears some loose bunches, 
which are bright golden-yellow, beautifully 
fragrant, resembling Violets. In O. splendidum 
the bulbs are small, bearing a single leaf, which 
is very stout and fleshy, keeled beneath, of a 
dull-green, which changes with age to a bronzy- 
brown. So far the plants are totally unlike ; but 
I must admit the flowers are marked very much 
alike ; but these are totally free from perfume. 
But if my readers will send me a few flowers 
from each kind through the coming winter I will 
endeavour to make a distinction between them. 

Matt. Bramble. 


reward fresh seekers for these things. Reichen- 
bach said of this plant that “ it is a fresh type, 
a grand and unexpected surprise,” and to Mr. 
Sander we are again indebted for the species 
becoming popular. The spikes upon the old 
imported plants were between 2 feet and 3 feet 
in length, bearing many flowers, but as yet I 
never nave seen anything approaching to this 
size under cultivation; indeed, there appears to 
be a lack of active resolution in the growth of 
this fine plant, which appears to have crept over 
most people, either in consequence of the plant 
being abundant and cheap, or because of the 
non-expanding of its blooms, as mentioned by 
the reader ; but this may be overcome by simply 
proceeding in the manner above described, ana 
the effect produced warrants the use of any 
method to successfully combat this one great 
failing in the plant. Matt. Bramble. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM HARRYANUM. 

I have a letter from “An Eight-years’ Sub¬ 
scriber ” respecting this plant, and I may set his 
mind at rest about his having treated it quite 
correctly, although I do think it is rather too high 
a temperature to keep it in; but, at the same 
time, it requires, or does better in, a somewhat 
warmer atmosphere than many of theOdontoglos- 
sums. But about the flowers not opening and 
hiding their beauty, I thought I had drawn the 
attention of my readers to this great fault of O. 
Harryanum, and this blemish is the only draw¬ 
back to this fine kind, and if my friend will 
simply put his thamb into the flower between 
the petals, simply spreading them out, this 
will give them a slight bend, and then they 
will remain as well expanded as any drawing 
in any book or other place, and, in fact, 
in all probability it was from a flower which 
had passed through the above process that 
the drawing in question was made, and I do 
not think it quite just to the gardener that a 
figure such as this should be given without some 
slight notice of the manner in which it has been 
obtained, because I do not think a single plant 
has yet flowered in the country which has given 
a well-expanded bloom. I have heard it sug¬ 
gested that this is a sign of its hybrid origin, 
and that it is a cross-bred plant. Now, I 
cannot see why this should be brought about by 
hybridisation, nor can I draw any inference as 
to the probable parents of this fine plant, for 
it certainly must be considered a very orna¬ 
mental kind. If it just has the slight assistance 
given it, which I have previously noted, and this 
enables it to open, and to reveal its beauties, and 
many extraordinary varieties have from time to 
time appeared. The plant has not been known 
very long—in fact, a single decade has not yet 
passed since it first flowered in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery, they having purchased it from Mr. 
Horsham, of Colchester, and from whom I learnt 
that many collectors had been quite close to the 
spot where it grows without ever finding it; so 
that I imagine its native haunts are very 
restricted, and from this plant having been so 
recently found there is reasonable hope yet of 
some more new *nd fine species still left to 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE CULTURAL NOTES. 

The present is a busy time amongst the plants, 
no matter for what purpose they are cultivated. 
In spite of the extremely hot weather the plants 
generally are in a promising condition, the 
foliage is large, yet of that stout leathery ap¬ 
pearance which betokens good blooms later on, 
if due attention is paid to the wants of Hie 
plants from this time until they are in bloom— 
“ Taking ” the buds and supplying the plants 
with stimulative food are the chief points at 
present, although many small sundry details 
press heavily upon the hands of those with 
many other duties to attend to in the garden. 
Bud-taking must be attended to promptly upon 
chose plants grown to produce large exhibition 
blooms. If the shoots are allowed to grow 
several inches after the buds have formed in the 
point of each shoot they rob the bud of that sup-, 
port necessary to build up that amount of 
foundation to produce well-built, solid blooms— 
in fact, buds so treated do not swell at the early 
stages as they ought. A loss of force means 
less bulk in the blooms. Directly it can be seen 
that the bud is perfect in form, not having been 
damaged by insect pests in any way, the shoots 
clustering about it should be promptly removed, 
so as to concentrate the whole energy of the 
plant into this particular spot. The work of 
removing these succulent shoots is best carried 
out during the early part of the day, or evening, 
when the leaves are covered with dew; 
they are then less tough and easily snap 
off if bent suddenly downwards with the 
forefinger of the right hand. A little practice 
will enable the cultivator to remove those 
shoots more expeditiously than by catting them 
off with a knife. This is really the explanation 
of the term so liberally employed of bud 
“ taking.” Many amateurs do not understand 
its real meaning ; they think it means taking 
the buds off. Much attention is necessary in 
removing all other surplus growths which spring 
from the joints below, consequent upon the 
natural channels of growth being diverted by 
the removal of the leading shoots. All shoots 
not required for the welfare of the plant should 
be promptly rubbed off, no matter from what 
part of the plant they come. If the stock of any 
particular variety is scarce, owing to its shyness 
in throwing up cuttings freely from the base at 
the proper season, it is a good plan to insert some 
of these spare shoots, especially those coming 
from the soil, in sandy soil in a cold frame. 
From these small plants many cuttings will be 
available next December. The minimum of 
trouble occasioned is time well spent. Feeding 
the plants should now occupy the attention of the 
cultivator. Do not adhere to one kind of food 
too long at a time. A change is most beneficial, 
and do not by any means give doses of any kind 
too strong ; far better give it weak and often in 
preference to the reverse. During showery 
weather artificial manures, as Thomson’s Vine 
manure, Clay’s, or dissolved bones, are most 
valuable, a small quantity sprinkled on the 
surface of each plant once m ten days, allowing 
the rain to wash it in, is a valuable aid just at 
a time when the plants cannot be watered, 
owing to the continued showery weather. Soot- 
water should be given at least once a week. This 
manure is a capital stimulant, improving the 
colour of the leaves, and with that increased 
quality of the blooms must necessarily follow. 
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Where any plant* exhibit a tendency to paleness 
of the foliage, as in the case of Boule a’Or, for 
instance, leas water should be given these for a 
time until a change is apparent in the colour of 
the leaves. Too much water at the roots is more 
often the cause of paleness in the leaves. The 
roots are kept continuously in a moist state, 
whioh the constitution of particular varieties 
cannot withstand with impunity. E. M. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE “BRADDICK’S NONPAREIL.” 

Really good dessert Apples in season during 
the winter are none too plentiful, and it is 
equally certain there are a few varieties not so 
well known as their merits entitle them to be. 
Among these latter I would give Braddick’s 
Nonpareil a prominent place, believing it to be 
one of the best dessert varieties that can be ally, 
grown in a private garden. The fruit is —Ui_ 
medium-sized, flattish round in shape, skin 
pale-yellow on the shaded side, and brownish- 
red where exposed, there being patches of 
russet about the eye and other exposed parts. 

The flesh is yellow, moderately firm, richly 


berry thrives best on open sunny loam well 
enriched from the surface with manure, or even 
what we may call alluvial deposits, such as 
secured from the receding of rivers, old sea beds, 
or such as reclaimed fen lands where welldrained. 
They also thrive the moat satisfactorily on those 
soils which are cool and moist, although it must 
not be surmised from this that stagnant mois¬ 
ture must be allowed, as I know of no other 
fruit which requires a freer drainage. In the 
garden that I had charge of, and where Rasp¬ 
berries had been hopelessly tried for upwards 
of twenty years, it was clearly seen that some 
Extra soil preparation was needed if they 
were to succeed. In this instance all the garden 
trimmings and refuse that I could get together 
were saved, the rougher being burned and the 
ash returned to the bulk. With this was incor- 

E orated some liine. The whole was laid np in a 
eap for twelve months and turned occasion- 
This formed a capital rooting medium in 
which the roots rambled freely and threw up 
vigorous canes. Trenches 18 inches in width 
and the same in depth were taken out where 
each line of plants was to go, and into this the 
material was placed, the best of the surface-soil 
being placed upon the top. The canes having 


flavoured, and aromatic. It remains flt for been planted and cut down to within 6 inches of 


table longer them most other Apples, as it can 
be had good from November till the end of 
April. The habit of growth 
is somewhat slender, the 
variety not being well 
adapted for growing in a 
pyramidal form, but suc¬ 
ceeding well either as a 
half standard or large bush 
—in either case on the 
Crab-stock—and it is also 
strongly recommended ftr 
growing on the broad- 
leaved Paradise-stock. I 
have a large freely-grown 
bush-tree on the Crab- 
stock, and it was part of 
a fruiting-branch of this 
from which thephotograj h 
was taken and reproduced 
last season. For seveiai 
seasons in succession good 
crops have been gathered, 
anti the tree flowered more 
abundantly this year than 
ever previously, but, un¬ 
fortunately, the buds had 
been badly injured by se¬ 
vere late frosts, the result 
being a complete failure. 

My soil is a strong loam, 
resting on a very reten¬ 
tive, clayey subsoil, and 
only Apples with a good 
constitution will long re¬ 
main in a healthy, pro¬ 
ductive state unless lifted 
and replanted occasionally. 

This has not been done in the case of Braddick’s 
Nonpareil and several other trees owing to their 
great size, and because I consider tampering with 
them likely to do more harm than good. Allow¬ 
ing comparatively stunted old trees to form a 
limited number of fresh branches to replace the 
older ones will frequently put new life into them, 
and is the only renovating measure that has been 
adopted in the case of the specimen of Braddick’a 
Nonpareil. This variety would appear to be 
better appreciated in the south-western counties 
than in other parts of the country, and is to 
be seen at its best at the Exeter late autumn 
shows. W. 


the ground just previous to growth common 
cing, fine and vigorous shoots were produced, 


RASPBERRIES. 

It is somewhat remarkable that such a humble 
fruit as the Raspberry should show such aver¬ 
sion to particular soils as to almost fail to grow, 
let alone produce fruit worthy of the name. As it 
happens, I have had to deal with Raspberries 
under diversified conditions, and the first diffi¬ 
culty I was called upon to solve was in a garden 
where almost every kind of hardy fruit could be 

S own to perfection, the Raspberry alone excepted. 

>nsidering what a useful fruit the Raspberry 
is, the want of a sufficient crop is likely to be 
felt in any garden where hardy fruits are grown. 
In many instances, however, without the dis¬ 
advantages of an unfavourable soil the culture 
itself is often at faults ->As a rule, * 
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wh ch carried a fine crop of fruit the following 
season. In all cases where there is a difficulty 
in getting Raspberries to thrive I can commend 
the above as a means of getting out of the diffi¬ 
culty, although probably it must be taken into 
consideration that other prominent details will 
have to be attended to. Amongst these one of 
the most important is not to fork over the 
plantation at any time, as the Raspberry being 
a surface-rooter, the forking tends to disturb 
the rootlets. The soil being quickly exhausted 
by the numberless roots which prey upon it, 
nourishment must be provided by giving annual 
top-dressings of either manure or, what is better, 
the latter and garden refuse combined. This 
dressing also tends to keep the surface cool and 
moist, this being what the Raspberry delights 
in during the summer months. Given generous 
treatment then, the Raspberry will well repay 
the cultivator for the trouble bestowed upon it. 
It must not be surmised that the soil or surface 
culture is all that is needed, for although the 
Raspberry is naturally a shade-loving subject, 
yet where the canes are allowed to grow into a 
crowded mass for the want of timely thinning, 
the buds fail to plump up on account of loss of 
light. The first stage of thinning consists in 
cutting off with a hoe during the early months 
of summer all rambling suckers growing away 
from the stools ; and again at this season of the 
year going over the plantation and cutting out 
all old fruiting wood, as this having done its 


le, the Rasp- 

gte 


work, the earlier it is removed the better, so 
that direct light may be enabled to reach the 
younger and growing canes. The work must 
not be done roughlv, as the lower leaves having 
perhaps partially been denuded of light they 
are easily broken, and as these are wanted to 
foster and feed up the buds for text year's fruit¬ 
ing, any rough usage will obviously he followed 
by weakened canes, or at any rate, very little 
fruit will follow on those parts of the canes 
which have had the leaves thus early destroyed. 

4372.—Melons.—There is no information 
given as to the treatment the Melons have 
received. We aro not informed whether they 
are grown in frames or in a house trained to a 
trellis ? They seldom go wrong when cultivated 
in a well ventilated house. Indeed, the most 
frequent cause of their damping off in frames 
is an overdose atmosphere and too much mois¬ 
ture. It is necessary to place each fruit on a 
tile or a piece of slate to keep it from the damp 
earth.—J. D. E. 

- To be success r ul with Melons, several 

details of culture mu it be rigidly adhered to, 
or failure is sure to follow. First, the plants 
must not be crowded; space must be given for 
the leaves to develop to tbeir fullest extent; 
one good shoot is better than half-a dozen 
weakly ones. Remove small 
useless shoots entirely, so 
that those remaining will 
have abundance of light 
and air. Secondly, when 
the female blossoms are 
expanded, they must be 
impregnated with the pol¬ 
len from the male blossoms, 
which sire easily distin¬ 
guished by their being 
simply blooms, whereas the 
female blooms have a per¬ 
fectly-formed fruit imme¬ 
diately behind the blossom. 
The middle of the day is 
the best time for fertilising 
the blooms, so that the 
pollen is certain to be dry, 
otherwise the fertilisation 
will not be perfect. Tbiid- 
ly, the plants must not 
suffer for want of moisture, 
either at the roots or over¬ 
head, or the fruit will fail 
to swell to even a fair size. 
Scarcity of moisture, both 
at the roots and about the 
foliage, is inducive to the 
presence of insect pests, 
such as red-spider and 
thrips. After the fruit is 
set and swelling freely, the 
foliage should be syringed 
twice daily, and the roots 
kept moist; the character 
of the soil—heavy or light—will guide the 
cultivator as to how often the plants need 
watering. Persons who have bad no ex¬ 

perience do not know the result of carelessly 
wetting the stem of the plant. This cul¬ 
tural mistake causes the stem to canker just 
below the surface, and eventually decays, 
thus spoiling the crop. The water ought not 
to be poured on the soil nearer than 2 inches 
of the stem. When the fruit is swelling freely, 
copious supplies of weak liquid-manure will 
increase the size of the fruit considerably. I 
omitted to say that fertilisation will be 
accelerated if the soil is kept rather drier at 
the time when the plants are in flower, but not 
so much as to cause injury to the plants by the 
leaves flagging.—8- P. 

4417.— Caterpillars on bush fruits.— 
The Gooseberry is frequently attacked with 
caterpillars, and when once they get upon the 
plants it is not easy to get rid of them except by 
nand-picking, which is a very slow, tedious 
process. The mappk-moth and the Gooseberry 
and Currant saw-fly both deposit their eggs on 
the bushes, and the larva: feed upon the leaves. 
The last-named is the most troublesome. The 
eggs are laid in the spring to begin with, but 
successive broods are kept up until October. 
When the larva.* are full-grown they descend 
into the earth and form pupae, from which flies 
emerge and again lay eggs. The pup% remain 
in the soil during winter, and they can be 
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destroyed by clearing the soil from under the 
bushes to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches. It 
must be placed in the bottom of a trench, and 
freeh soil from the trenches pat in its place. 
Fresh tan from the tan-yards placed under the 
bushes and dug in is a good remedy.—J. D. E. 

- When the leaves fall, take off 3 inches 

or 4 inches of the top soil under the bushes, 
give a dressing of lime and manure, and take 
fresh soil from some other part of the garden, 
where no bashes are planted, and fill beneath 
the bashes. Bary the soil taken away in a 
trench 2 feet deep, so that the insects, when they 
move in the spring, cannot work their way out. 
—E. H. 

-Any time during the month of February 

the bushes should be entirely coated over with 
a mixture of lime, soot, and clay made into the 
consistency of paint. If this mixture is put on 
alone the frost will most likely take it off, but 
if a handful of any kind of kitchen fat is added 
to every half gallon of the mixture, the whole 
made warm and applied with an ordinary sash 
tool as used by painters, there is little fear of it 
washing off then. This may seem a slow_pro- 
cess, bat it is a certain cure not only for cater¬ 
pillars, bat it prevents the birds picking out 
the bads, which is in itself a source of great 
annoyance in many gardens. Should there be 
a few caterpillars put in an appearance in the 
spring when the fruit commences to swell, a 
handful of hellebore powder, sprinkled on that 
part of the tree daring the evening, wiU settle aU 
it comes in oontaot with. Great care, however, 
should be exercised in the use of this chemical, 
as it is of a highly poisonous nature. The 
proper plan is to thoroughly wash the bushes 
the next morning with clean water, applying it 
with some foroe throagh the garden engine or a 
syringe, cleansing the trees Doth from powder 
and caterpillars at the same time.—S. P. 

4364. — Strawberry border. — As I 
write these lines I am preparing a Strawberry 
border by trenching up a piece of ground 
from which a crop of Peas has been gathered. 
The subsoil is not very good, and I only 
work the ground to a depth of about a foot. 
Some good manure is placed at the bottom of the 
trench, an<L* little more is worked in with the 
soil nearer the surface. If the young runners 
are layered in flower-pots and are planted out 
early in August, they will carry a full crop of 
fruit the following season. The sooner they 
can be planted out the better, as the larger 
plants produce the greatest weight of fruit, and 
the quality is also better. All runners must be 
removed from the young plants as soon as they 
are formed.—J. D. E. 


4366 -Grapes splitting.— Gros Colmar 
Grapes have not so much tendency to split as 
some others have. As the Vide is grown in 
a pot, the cultivator has complete control 
over the roots, and ought to be able to prevent 
any variety of Grape from splitting. It is 
caused by the roots taking up too muoh 
moisture—that is, if the berries are in perfect 
condition. The cure for it would be to with¬ 
hold water as soon as the berries show signs 
of the skin craoking. Rust or mildew on the 
skin will also cause the berries to burst, as the 
skin on the diseased part will not swell at the 
same rate as the healthy part.—J. D. E* 

4408.— Melons splitting.— The most fre¬ 
quent cause of Melons splitting is a damp, con¬ 
fined atmosphere. When anindicationofsplitting 
shows itself the structure in which the plants are 
growing should be ventilated at night, and less 
water given to the roots and foliage. This 
treatment will invariably prevent any more fruit 
cracking. It is the sudden admission of air after 
the frame or house has been dosed for several 
hours that causes a contraction of the skin, and 
the more rapid the change in the internal at¬ 
mosphere the more the fruit cracks.—J. C. C. 


-Some varieties of Melons are more liable 

to be injured by the fruit splitting than others. 
(The small scarlet-fleshed variety Scarlet Gem 
used to be a bad one, and seedlings from it have 
this fault, which is a serious one. Careful cul¬ 
tivation may do much to counteract the evil 
It is caused by watering too much when the 
fruit begins to ripen, especially if the plants 
have had a check by being kept rather dry. 
This has the effect of hardening or contracting 
the skin, and the fruit cracks more readily when 
water is applied freely. Keep the plants 
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growing steadily from the first, well syringed, 
and freely watered. As the fruit approaches 
the ripening stage do not give so much water, 
and if the plants are carrying a good crop of 
fruit it seldom cracks. Should tnere be any 
signs of it cracking, the last resource is to sever 
the stems on which the fruits are half through. 
This prevents the overflow of sap, and will pre¬ 
vent the fruit from cracking in most instances. 
—J. D. E. 

— This generally occurs just at the time 
when the fruit is changing colour, and is owing 
to two reasons. First, the plants are allowed 
to get dry at the roots, and then the soil 
drenched all of a sadden, which causes a too free 
a rush of sap to the fruit. Secondly—and the 
more likely reason — the atmosphere is kept 
too moist and warm when the fruit is at the 
changing period. Melons need a warm, buoyant 
atmosphere, not only to ripen the fruit, but to 
give it flavour and prevent splitting.—S. P. 

-A slight oheck from drought, sod then heavy 

waterlog, will cause Melons to split. Deficient ventilation, 
especially keeping the house or frame dosed late in the 
morning, will do it. The remedy is to alter the conditions 
under which they are grown.—E. H. 

4422. —Hedge of Gooseberries.— It is 
not likely that you will be able to get bushes of a 
bearing size trained in the way you propose. 
There is, however, no difficulty in starting with 
young trees to bring them into the form you 
want, as any nurseryman would make a suitable 
selection for you. E trly Sulphur will probably 
make the best oordon form, as the growth is stiff; 
but others will not be difficult if you commence 
training the branches while they are young. 
—J. G. C. 

— Gooseberry-bushes with a strong base 
may be bought in any nursery, and this is all 
that is required to begin with. If strong bushes 
are planted in good soil they will soon form 
three-branched cordons if all the shoots except 
the leaders are cut out and the others permitted 
to grow as they please, care being taken that the 
branches are properly trained in as they grow. 
—E. H. 

4429.— Apple Lord Suffleld in flower. 
—It is very unusual for an Apple-tree not to 
flower in the spring and to produce a full crop 
of blossoms in autumn. It is not at all unusual 
for Apple and other trees to produce blossoms in 
the autumn as well as in the spring. There 
may be something uncommon in the position of 
the tree in question ; but its blossoming may be 
caused by the tree making a second growth 
after the excessive drought of April, May, and 
June. Lord Suffield Apple does not succeed in 
all kinds of soil and some of the best growers for 
market are planting Lord Grosvenor instead as 
an early Apple.—J. D. E. 

— Although it is unusual for Apple-trees to 
develop their blossoms during the present month, 
it is by no means extremely rare, and oertainly 
not the advantage of the tree that the blooms 
are expanded. The effect such immature blos¬ 
soming will have upon the tree is that the next 
year’s fruit crop will be most likely lessened, if 
it bears any fruit at aU. The buds cannot plump 
! up and ripen sufficiently in such a short spaoe of 
time. It would have been a wise plan to have 
picked off the buds directly they were visible, 
instead of allowing them to expand.—8. P. 

-It is not uncommon for this and other kinds of 

Apples to flower at unseasonable times. I have often met 
with similar o as e s known ot several near where I am 
writing. The season has been out of joint.—E. H. 

4409.— Apple Oox’s Orange Pippin — 
It depends very much upon the season as to the 
time for gathering this fruit. Mine is now 
ready, but at other times it will hang until the 
end of September. If this or any other Apple 
is gathered before being ripe the fruit shrivels. 
A good test of ripeness is to pick a fruit from 
the most shaded part of the tree, cut it open, 
and if the pips are brown all the crop may be 
safely gathered.—J. D. E. 

-Seasons vary very much, as the present 

one has proved, in the matter of ripening Apples. 
Many sorts are thrown out of their usual season 
fully a month by the extreme heat and drought. 
As a rule, this Apple is not ready to gather until 
the end of September in the south. However, 
the best guide is to examine the fruit occasion¬ 
ally, cutting one in two that apparently is 
healthy; if the pips are brown in colour, and 
the Apples part easily from the stem, the crop 
may be gathered and stared carefully. If the 
fruit is pioked before it has really matured, the 


Apples not only fail to keep properly bv 
shrivelling, but that rich orange flavour whicn 
characterises this variety is absent.—S. P. 

-This variety usually ripens some time In October 

throughout the southern counties, earlier or later, aooocd- 
ing to the season.—B. C. R. 

4365.— Vines in pots. —Seven-inch pots 
are not large enough for Vines to fruit in. If 
they are strong the pots shonld not be less 
than 11 inches across the top ; the weaker canes 
would do in pots an inoh leas. If the plants 
are in free growth at the present time they 
ought to be potted at onoe, but if the canes 
show signs of ripening at the base they 
ought not to be potted until next February. 
When the canes are well ripened, say, towards 
the beginning of September, they should be 
stood out-of-doors at the foot of a south wall 
and freely supplied with water during hot and 
dry weather. The pots ought to be protected 
from froet during the winter with leaves or 
partly-decayed manure.—S. P. 

4834.— Early Strawberries.— If strong 
plants are turned out of pots any time before 
Christmas a good crop of trait may be gathered 
by the next May. Noble is a good kind for 
the work; the fruits are large. Sir J. Paxton 
also is a good sort. It is no use to depend 
upon weakly plants. They will do better 
planted in the border. The lights need not 
go on till February or March.— E. H. 

- Noble is the most productive and most 

handsome of the early kinds ; but if you want 
the fruit for your own use I should advise you 
to grow Black Prince or Garibaldi and Keen’s 
Seedling instead, as these are far before the 
other in points of quality and flavour. To 
obtain a full crop, runners shonld have been 
planted in June or July at the latest; bat it is 
not too late yet, and if you can get good strong 
runners with some earth on the roota, or estab¬ 
lished in small pots, they will yet produce a 
moderate crop next summer. The frames can 
be placed over the plants about the middle of 
March, or as soon as they begin to move. If a 
succession of fruit is wanted, cover a few at inter¬ 
vals until the middle or end of April. Nothing 
would be gained by employing pots, on the con¬ 
trary, those in the ground will produce double 
the weight of fruit with a quarter of the labour 
and care in watering, Ac Careful ventilation 
is the chief point.—B. 0. R. 

4420.— Fears.— It does not answer to pick 
Pears unripe, for they shrivel and are not worth 
much. On the other hand, it is not well to allow 
the late Pears to hang too long. Pitmaston 
Duchess is not a late Pear, and should be 
gathered aa soon as the pips begin to get brown. 
Marcch&l de la Cour is also an October Pear. 
Late varieties, such as Josephine de Maliues 
and Knight’s Monarch, should be gathered about 
the end of September ; there is nothing gained 
by letting them hang later.—J. D. E. 

-The Pears named in the list given will 

not ripen on the tree, so as to be in a condition 
for use. They would fall off, of course, bub 
would nob get soft or mellow till they had been 
laid up somewhere. If a Pear is ripe enough to 
gather from the tree, in the case of late kinds 
several months before their season for use comes 
round, and such Pears must, of oourse, be laid 
up somewhere, and the best wav of keeping 
choice late Pears is to wrap each fruit carefully 
in paper, and pack in boxes or barrels and stors 
in a dry cellar, where there is not much fluctua¬ 
tion of the temperature. When the season lot 
their Use arrives take them out of the barrel or 
box and move to a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. for a few days, and the flavour will 
come splendidly. To tell when a Pear is ripe 
lift it up in the hand and bring just a little 
pressure to bear upon the stalk. If the Pears 
are fit to gather the least pressure brought to 
bear upon the junction of the stalk with the 
tree will cause a separation. If it does not do 
so the Pear is not fib to gather. The Pears from 
any grown tree may be made to last in season 
much longer if the season of gathering is spread 
over several weeks, instead of being, as they 
usually are, all gathered at due time. This is 
so self-evident that words need not be wasted 
about it.—E. H. 

4iio.—Siberian Grab preserve.—Take 9 lb. of 
sugar and pub it Id a preserving pan with a pint of water. 
Boil to a thick syrup, stirring constantly to prevent burn¬ 
ing. Now add a aosen pounds of the fruit, and stew 
until just tender. Done In this way they are most delidou* 
-B. 0. R. 
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WHITE AND BROWN SPANISH ONIONS. 
Under this heading may safely be included 
a large number of forms, differing very slightly, 
if at all, from each other, 'but all of good shape 
and serviceable. When first sent out, the so- 
called novelties do surpass the older forms, 
but in the course of a few years the stock appears 
to deteriorate, this confirming me in the theory 
that the superiority rests more with the better 
grown seed and the extra attention to cultural 
details than from anv inherent and fixed qualities 
they possess. In the case of seed-saving from 
novelties, the bulbs are all well selected and 



Onion “Blood lied” or “Flat Italian." 


carefully ripened, while the greatest care is 
bestowed upon them when producing seed, the 
consequence being that an extra good stock is 
available for distribution. The commoner forms 
receive very different treatment, the principal 
aim being to save as much seed as possible, 
the lowness of prices forbidding any extra pains 
being bestowed upon them. Personally, I 
always prefer to pay a fairly good price for the 
best seed, being well assured this will germinate 
more surely and strongly, and the subsequent 
progress of the plants ne far more satisfactory 
than is the case with inferior seeds and what re¬ 
sults from it. I may be wrong in my deductions, 
but I have not met with anything to surpass 
the stock of true White Spanish as saved and 
grown for many years past by a friend in Dor¬ 
setshire. Had he so chosen, he might have 
exhibited it repeatedly, and then have sold it as 
a distinct and new form, but it would have been 
a good stock of the true White Spanish Onion (see 
cut) all the same. A good bed of Onions is always 
an object of pride with most gardeners. Exhibi¬ 
tors generally have adopted the plan of raising a 
considerable number of plants in boxes, the seed 
being sown early in February, transplanting to 
the open taking place towards the end of April. 
Although quite small when thus put out, they 
are yet considerably ahead of any obtained by 
sowing seed in the open ground, and this gain 
is subsequently more than maintained. The 
plan of sowing seed in the antumn with the 
Tripolis, subsequent treatment also being iden¬ 
tical, also results in the formation of extra large 
and early bulbs, but these usually beoome muoh 
too coarse and ugly ; whereas those raised in 
the spring mature nearly as early and are far 
more taking in appearance. A rioh yet solid 
root-run is necessary for the production of firm, 
short - necked, long - keeping Onions — this, 
whether the seed is sown where the plants are 
to grow or transplanting is resorted to. Well- 

S rown, early-matured bulbs of the White or 
rown Spanish types present a very dean 
appearance, the necks being small, but, as a 
rule, they are somewhat fiat and often rather 
hollow underneath; consequently they do not 
weigh particularly well, and lose ground in 
competition with the newer forms of a different 
typo with well-rounded bases. Nor do they 
keep over well. Properly harvested, bunohed, 
or roped up, and kept cool and dry, the 
season may last to March, but rarely extends 
far beyond that month. As regards table 
quality, little or no fault can be found with 
tnem. Two other good Onions are the Flat 
Italian (see above) and Paris Silver (seepage374). 
The latter is excellent for pickling. G. 

4379.— To matoes curlixur ud. — Tomatoes are 
attaoked with mildew, oaused by deficient ventilation, 
and hastened by damp conditions of the weather ginoe the 
drought broke up. Out most of the leaves baok tf the last 
pair of leaflets. The fruit will ripen.—K. & 
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TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 

Where Tomatoes are looked for during the 
winter months, it will depend entirely upon how 
the plants are treated during the next month or 
two whether they will turn out satisfactorily 
or not. Besides healthy plants, a light and 
well-heated structure iB needed, this being 
one, if not the principal, point to ensure success. 
It is rarely that Tomatoes succeed well when 
grown in stoves or pits with other things, as the 
conditions suitable for the one are not adapted 
for the other; consequently they fail. Narrow 
Cuoumber and Melon-houses are very suitable, 
as these invariably are well heated, also light, 
and with provision for affording a circulation of 
air. Indeed, as the plants of these latter are 
cleared out the Tomatoes will take their place, 
not, however, by planting them out, but by 
standing the pots on the hillocks after being 
levelled down. The roots would ramble out 
into the beds, and the warm root-run would 
greatly benefit the plants. The latter should 
now be established within the next week 
or ten days in their fruiting-pots, and if 
the structure is not ready to receive them, 
take care that they are not neglected by being 
crowded up with other subjects. The best 
position in the meantime is in a light and airy 
greenhouse, where the atmosphere is warm and 
buoyant. Nor must the growths be orowded up 
by being allowed to ramble anyhow. The main 
leaders, and it matters little whether they are 
single or triple cordons, must be kept thinly 
disposed, and all side laterals be kept closely 
pinched out. As the trusses of flowers form, 
attend to the setting if there should be the least 
Bign of their failing. The earliest trusses must be 
secured and those that follow throughout the 
next month, as after this they rarely set satis¬ 
factorily until the turn of the year again. When 
the summer fruiters are healthy, and they are 
growing in light and well-heated structures, 
these often turn out very satisfactory for winter 
work. The older growths should be cutout and 
younger laterals encouraged. By attending to 
thinning, stopping, and setting of fruit, a good 
supply would most likely be obtained through¬ 
out the winter. To give the plants a fresh start, 
the old surface soil could be removed, replacing 
with a top-dressing of loam, pulverised horse- 
droppings, and a little charcoal. If pressed 
firmly, surface roots will form freely, and assist 
in giving the Tomatoes a fresh lease of life. Care 
must be taken that artificial heat is kept up, as 
at this season when the nights are cola disease 
may possibly attack them. Y. 

4412.—Woodlioe v. Mushrooms. —This 
is a very troublesome pest in the Mushroom- 
house, and cannot be easily got rid of. The 
best plan is cleanliness. In the summer-time, 
when the house is not in use for the Mushrooms, 
have it well cleaned it out; remove every scrap 
of rubbish that might give them shelter. My 
house is entirely fitted up with slate slabs on 
iron supports for the Mushroom-beds. If this 
troublesome pest appears in the winter it must 
be trapped by putting a.bait of boiled Potato in 
a flower-pot laid on its side. A little dry hay 
in the pot will attract the woodlioe. They go 
in to feed at night, and, feeling comfortable in 
the dry hay, they remain, and may be shaken 
out and destroyed next day.—J. D. E. 

-Keep a few toads in the house, and at this season, 

before the autumn beds are made up, dear every bit of 
loose matter out of the house, whitewash the wails, and 
pour boiling water In every corner and crevioe. If this 
were well done onoe a year, woodlioe would not give muoh 
trouble. -E. H. 

4414.— Onion - fly —Prevention is much 
better than cure when we come to deal with this 
troublesome pest to the cultivator of Onions, 
for when the maggot has onoe got into the 
Onion there is no way to destroy it—in fact, it 
will destroy the Onion. Therefore, the first step 
towards prevention is to get out all Onions as 
soon as it is seen they are attacked, and destroy 
them with the maggots to prevent their getting 
out, and turning into pup® in the soil. The 
flies are produced from the pup® in early sum¬ 
mer, and lay their eggB on the plant near the 
soil; the larvae soon emerges from the eggs, 
and bore into the ground dose to the Onion 
until they reach its base, when the work of 
destruction begins. Soot applied to the ground 
is a good thing ; this and gas-lime may be dug 
into the ground in antumn, and the soot may 
be applied in the spring when the plants appear 


above ground. Water the plants with a solution 
of paraffin at the rate of 2 oz. to a gallon of 
water. Trenching the ground deeply in winter 
buries the pup® out of reach, and they die when 
deeply buried.—J. D. E. 

— The best remedy I have ever used hai 
been soot, to be dusted over the young plants 
end of April till end of May. Virtually there ii 
no remedy after the flies have laid their eggs on 
the plants ; the soot makes the Onions distaste¬ 
ful, and so the fly avoids them. Possibly 
paraffin and water or some strong inseoticidS 
used whilst the eggs were accessible might 
destroy some of them, but the application must 
be well-timed. After the eggs are hatched and 
the maggots are working down to the roots 
nothing can save them. A good deal of help 
may be given by using stimulants, such as 
nitrate of soda, to rush the plants past the time 
during which the attack lasts.—E. H. 

4415.—Parsley.— No doubt this is due to 
the intense heat and drought. The only way to 
prevent the same thing occurring under similar 
circumstances would be to shade the plants in 
some way—a little straw or Fern thrown over 
the bed would doubtless have saved it. Water 
the plants well with water, in which a little 
nitrate of soda has been dissolved, and afterwards 
with pure water. This will probably start them 
into growth again.—B. C. R* 

- Parsley suffers from drought in poor 

soil, and a check sometimes leads to canker or 
insect attacks. Wood-ashes has good effeot on 
keeping Parsley free from canker at the collar, 
and watering with soap-suds tends to prevent 
attack from insects. It is too late to sow again 
now, but it is possible if some of the roots were 
taken up, dipped in strong liquid-manure, and 
planted on a south border, they would start 
away in the fresh soil and make a lot of useful 
growth before winter. If the plants are cleared 
where they stand of all discoloured leaves, and 
well soaked with soot-water, a beneficial change 
will be effected.—E. H. 

- It may be caused by the extreme 

drought experienced of late if the roots are 
growing in shallow or otherwise badly-cultivated 
soil, or the cause may be due to grubs at the 
roots. This is a very common cause of Parsley 
dying off at this season of the year. If the 
latter is the true cause water the roots tho¬ 
roughly with water, to which is added petro¬ 
leum at the rate of one wineglassful to three 
gallons of water. In some localities the young 
roots of Parsley are so affected by grubs as to 
neoessitate a constant use of this insecticide in 
the autumn.—S. P. 

-Doubtless this has turned brown owing to tbs dry 

weather. Many good gardeners complain that Parsley 
has done badly this year. It likes good soil and sufficient 
water at the roots. In ordinary seasons it is easily grown. 
-J. D. E. _ 

4429.—Gas-lime and wire-worms.—I 
am not sure that gas-lime is the best material 
to destroy wire-worms, but farmers have great 
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faith in it and use it extensively. They put od 
about 15 cwt. to the acre. A good ooating of 
soot applied so that the rain may wash it in at 
once u excellent. The ground should also be 
frequently harrowed and rolled, which exposes 
the wire-worms to birds, and the rolling may 
kill some of them. They do not like guano, ana 
this, if washed in by rains, is a good remedy. I 
advise stirring up the ground frequently during 
winter, and a great many of the worms would 
be removed with the Potatoes.—J. D. E. 
Original from 
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TREES & SHRUBS. 

NOTES ON FLOWERING SHRUBS.-II. 
Flonveringui mid-winter, when everthingis bare 
around, save for the little winter Aconite, the 
Japanese Wych Hazel, as Hamamelis japonica is 
familiarly called, deserves a good note, although 
not a well known shrub. But it is the things 
that everyone does not grow that I wish to bring 
before the notice of my readers. The Japanese 
Wych Hazel is a dwarf tree, perfectly hardy, 
deciduous, and loving the sun. It gets its name 
from the likeness of its leaves to those of the 
Hazel, but it is when these have not yet 
appeared that the golden flowers reveal their 
beauty, studding the naked shoots, the petals 
twisted, and the calyx, although small, is in 
evidence from its crimson colouring. One tree 
in the garden is perhaps sufficient, but the 
Hamamelis is worth recognition. A glorious 
garden shrub, with a terrible name, is Hydran¬ 
gea paniculata grandiflora, and it succeeds in 
ordinary gardens. One bush of it on the turf 
makes a beautiful effect in autumn, the heavy 
clusters of white flowers being much larger 
than those of the common Hydrangea, and the 
growth will be of great vigour if the soil is 
made rich. When the shrub is in perfect health 
it will grow about 4 feet in height, and is borne | 
down in summer with its burden of flowers. The 
great point is to keep the old shoots cut away 
so as to throw vigour into the new growth. A 
wealth of beauty is contained in the Magnolias. 
The glorious M. grandiflora that one usually sees 
against houses is not the only species that de¬ 
serves a place. I know from experience that 
even in suburban gardens the early-blooming 
M. conspicua will give a good account of itself. 
This flowers quite early in the year, before even 
the leaves have appeared, and the blossoms are 
like white cups, thickly covering the leafless 
branches. A specimen of it in front of an ever¬ 
green shrub is very charming, and the bloom is 
in a measure protected from unpleasant 
weather trials. An interesting variety, a little 
later in blooming, is M. conspicua Soulangeana, 
the flowers touched with rose-purple and of 
similar expression. M. glauca is a handsome 
tree, the bold foliage retained throughout the 
year, white, fragrant flowers that appear in 
midsummer being its chief characteristics. A 
healthy specimen of it on the lawn is a distinct 
gain to the garden. This small selection of 
Magnolias will bo ample for all ordinary gar¬ 
dens, but the list can bo easily extended by 
adding such fine things as the Cucumber-tree, 
M. acuminata, and M. umbrella or M. tri 
petala. Very distinct from the Magnolias are 
.the Mock Oranges or Philadephuses, commonly 
called Syringa, but why is not exactly evident, 
as the Lilac is the Syringa proper. Still that 
is a matter of small moment. It does not 
detract from the beauty of the Mock Oranges, 
each flower like a magnificent Orange-blossom, 
just as sweet, making the garden a fragrant 
spot. One often wanders into an old-fashioned 
garden in the summer and smells the Philade¬ 
phuses many yards off—a rich, agreeable per¬ 
fume, too heavy almost when the shoots are cut 
for the house. These shrubs are usually 
crowded up into shrubberies, but thus barbar¬ 
ously treated they are deprived of their true 
elegance and beauty. Besides varieties of the 
common P. coronarius, the species most fre¬ 
quently planted, there is another flower which 
is adapted peculiarly for Bmall gardens, as it 
does not occupy much space. This is the small¬ 
leaved Mock Orange (P. microphyllus), the 
smallest of the genus, the leaves no larger than 
those of the Myrtle. A specimen of it on the 
lawn is full of beauty, the branches touching 
the Grass, and wreathed with white flowers, 
delicately scented and full of grace. It is quite 
hardy except in the coldest localities, and is one 
of the most precious shrubs that we have had 
from New Mexico. The Philadelphuses succeed 
best in fairly light soils and sunny positions. 
Another very charming class is that formed by 
the Viburnums, or Guelder Roses. The common 
Guelder Rose is one of the most graceful of 
dwarf-flowering trees, and its aspect when in 
bloom is too familiar to need description, but we 
have also the Chinese Guelder Rose(V. plicatum), 
a beautiful garden shrub, stiffer in growth than 
the commoner type, and more spreading. The 
creamy-white bunches of flowers are clustered 
thickly on the branches, and a distinct contrast 
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to the deep-green wrinkled leafage. A light 
soil and moderate shelter are the chief require¬ 
ments, and under these conditions a wealth of 
bloom may be expected each summer. Its 
freedom in blooming is most marked. I have 
seen a shrub so thickly covered with flowers as 
to prevent the leafage, except here and there, 
being seen. It is the fashion, unfortunately, to 
cling to one kind of thing too much in gardens, 
but I am afraid the truth is that the gold-mine 
of beautiful flowering shrubs and trees has not 
been worked. Take the Robinias, or False 
Acacias, for example. The common Acacia, 
sometimes called the Locust tree (R. pseudo- 
Acacia), and it will be found in the majority of 
gardens. It deserves popularity, being beautiful 
in leaf and flower, hardy, and of quick growth, 
but a word may also be said for such a priceless 
treasure in the way of flowering trees as the 
Rose Acacia, R. hispida, a glorious species from 
North America, that should be planted in even 
quite small gardens, whether in the vicinity of 
large towns or in the pure air of the country. 
I enjoy the picture of a good specimen in full 
bloom, when its rich rosy-coloured flowers are 
in perfection in the leafy month of June, and it 
will grow in ordinary soil and situation. The 
great thing is not to plant too near high roads, 
as passers-by are apt to take of its flowery 
treasures, so profusely borne. One may also 
choose some of its varieties, but the type is 
sufficiently beautiful, and the possessor of the 
small garden may be content with it. The 
Spiraeas are a valuable family, and there are 
many of them all more or less beautiful. The 
trouble is, in fact, to know what to select and 
what to avoid. A species of much interest and 
beauty is S. ariaefolia, a North American shrub, 
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usually rising about 6 feet in height; but it will 
grow most when in a thoroughly good soil and 
position. It is slender in growth, and is one of 
those things completely spoilt by being crowded 
up in an ordinary shrubbery, as one then loses 
entirely its characteristic elegance. A specimen 
on the lawn is unfettered by stronger growing 
neighbours, and a profusion of the fine plumy 
clusters is produced in the height of Bummer. 
If only one Spiraea can be grown, my choice 
would be S. ariaefolia, but the genus is so 
rich in beautiful things that one likes to 
have S. Bumalda, which is quite dwarf, 
not more than 2 feet in height, the flat¬ 
tened clusters of flowers being of a rosy 
colour, whilst also useful are S. Douglasi, S. 
salicifolia, or the Willow-leaved Spiraea, the 
dwarf S. callosa (deep-pink flowers), 8. Reevesi- 
ana, S. Lindleyana, and S. Thunbergi. A golden 
rule in growmg Spiraeas is to have the soil 
moderately light, and the position sheltered. 
The fault of small as of large gardens is their 
monotonous aspect and absence of variety in the 
things planted. Common subjects are repeated 
until the eye rests with relief upon any subject 
out of the usual routine, therefore there is 
justification for enumerating many trees and 
plantB not always seen, and not always grown 
well. Even now there is room for the Syrian 
Hibiscus (H. syriac us), in one or more of its many 
beautiful varieties, the double Yellow Jews’ 
Mallow (Kerria japonica), very pleasing against 
a wall, Olearia Haasti, the Rhus continus, or 
Sumach, the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera), 
so called from its Snowdrop-like flowers, Labur¬ 
nums, Weigelas, the Japanese Quince (Cydonia 
japonica), and the exquisite Amelanchier, or 
June Berry. All are worth planting, and any 
one of them may he selected with the full know¬ 
ledge that it will give pleasure. V. C. 


4359.— Choisya ternata.— This Choisya 
is commonly called the Mexican Orange- 
tree ; the blossoms are very like those of 
the Orange-tree. Where it succeeds in the 
open it is a capital subject to plant at the foot 
of a low wall or fence, or even growing as a bush 
in a sunny spot in the mixed shrubbery it is 
ornamental. In all the southern counties it is 
quite hardy, when receiving the protection of a 
south wall, at any rate. With me it generally 
flowers twice yearly ; the fullest crop is, how¬ 
ever, borne in April or May, when the plants are 
one sheet of pure white blossoms, which is much 
enhanced by the deep green of its foliage. Pro¬ 
pagation is easily effected by means of the short, 
half-ripened shoots in the spring, taken off with 
a heel, if possible, inserted round the edge of a 
3-inch pot, using sandy soil and plunging the 
pot in a gentle bottom-heat; afterwards gradu¬ 
ally harden off until they will stand out-oi-doors 
entirely. Any ordinary garden soil will grow 
this plant, providing it is broken up deeply, 
allowing the surplus water to pass quickly off 
from heavy rains during the winter. Abundance 
of water given to the roots during hot and dry 
weather will facilitate the growth very consider 
ably remembering that if the growth is free in a 
like manner will the flowers be produced. But 
little pruning is necessary; rather tie the shoots in 
to the wall closely ; more flowers will then be 
had. As a pot-plant for the greenhouse this 
Choisya is valuable. By planting in not too 
rich soil the growth will be short-join ted and 
firm. Stand the plant out-of-doors during the 
summer to ripen the wood thoroughly, and thus 
procure a full crop of blossoms.—S. P. 

4376. — Cutting back Hollies. — The 
month of February is a good time to prune 
Hollies of any kind. There is but one reason 
why they may not be done at Christmas, 
or even earlier, and it is this, that the plants 
will look bare and unsightly during the period 
when evergreen shrubs are the most valuable— 
viz., during the winter. Hollies of any size are 
quite amenable to being closly pruned, and are 
very often more vigorous in growth afterwards, 
especially if the sou about the surface roots can 
be replaced with some fresh material, adding 
manure to it liberally. Liquid-manure given to 
the roots during the month of March is a capital 
stimulant to Hollies of any kind.—S. P. 

4418.— Mountain Ash berries. — Dip them ia 
ordinary varnish, and han? up till dry. Wax would 
Answer the Paine purpose, or anythin? just to exclude the 
air.—B. 0. R. 


ROSES, 

4435.— Culture of Roses for exhibi 
tion. —According to your statement you have 
already 250 plants of nearly as many varieties, 
none of which appears to give you such large 
flowers as you desire. It can hardly be that 
amongst so great a variety that you have not 
got a good number of sorts suitable for exhibi¬ 
tion. That being so, does it not occur to you 
that the want of size in the flowers is through 
some fault in the management? Either your 
round is not strong enough or some of the 
etails are not understood. Where the fault is 
it is impossible for a stranger to say, but that it 
is in the direction indicated is pretty clear. It 
is important for you to bear in mind that in 
looking for size in individual varieties you are 
in danger of introducing a degree of coarseness 
in the flowers that is undesirable. Such naturally 
big Roses as Her Majesty, Earl of Dufferin, 
Paul Neyron, and Captain Christy are not im¬ 
proved for exhibition purposes by any special 
treatment. Presuming always that the plants 
are judiciously treated, amongst the H.P.’s you 
will get size and quality associated with good 
form in such sorts as Alfred K. Williams, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. J. Laing, MarieBeaumann, Victor 
Hugo, and Marguerite de St. Amand. Your 
selection of Teas do not please me greatly for 
open-air culture. I should discard Niphetos, 
Madame Charles, and Catherine Mermet, and 
substitute Countess of Folkestone, Princess of 
Wales, and Perle de Lyon. I should prefer 
Luciole or Anna Olivier to Jeane Ducher, which 
is very good under glass. In the half-open bud 
state Madame Charles is very beautiful, but in a 
warm room or tent quickly expands and shows a 
prominent eye. Seeing how moderate your 
ambition is when you say you will be content 
with a stand of twelve blooms, you make 
it very cloar that you aro growing too many 
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varieties; you would do better with a less number* 
You want six plants of most of the. sorts you 
grow, and to get a stand of twelve thirty varie¬ 
ties would not be too many to select from on a 
given date. However, if you add twelve to 
your present stock, with six plants of each, you 
ought to take a winning place if other things are 
equal. With regard to pruning, you must cut 
the Teas back nearly as hard as you do the 
H.P.’s, leaving five buds on the former where 
you leave three on the latter.—J. C. 0. 

4433.— Manure for Hoses.— Looking at 
the liberal way in which you treat your Roses, I 
think you will act wisely if you discontinue the 
use of pig-stye manure, as it is of such a strong 
character that it is likely to promote undue 
luxuriance, and then severe frost might injure 
the plant. With regard to disbudding, I think 
it is an advantage if you remove the surplus 
buds as soon as they are formed. So many 
people allow the buds to get quite large before 
they remove them, that they cannot judge 
correctly whether it is a good plan or not. The 
following twenty-four varieties of H.P.’s I 
selected last year from a first prize collection of 
seventy-two as the cream of the lot: Alfred K. 
Williams, Ulrich Brunner, Alfred Colomb, 
Henri Schultheis, Earl Dufferin, May Quennell, 
La France, Marie Beaumann, Marie Finger, Mrs. 
J. Laing, Her Majesty, Duchess of Bedford, 
Emilie Hausburg, Comtesse de Serenyi, Mrs. 
Jowitt, Charles Lamb, Merveille de Lyon, 
Frances Michelon, Mme. Qabrielle Luizet, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, Duo de Rohan, Duke 
of Edinburgh, and Fisher Holmes.—J. C. 0. 

4416.— Tea Rosea.— There are many Tea 
Roses as large as those you mention ; but it is 
as well that you should know that many of the 
largest have a somewhat pendent habit—that is, 
the flowers droop when fully expanded, and what 
is wanted is that they should stand erect, as in 
the case of such varieties as Perle de Lyon, 
President, and Mrs. James Wilson. You will 
find the following good large flowers, and in 
most cases freely produced: Comtesse de 
Naidaillao, [Jules Finger, Luciole, Mme. de 
Watteville, Mme. Jules Margottin, Sombreuil, 
The Bride, and three first mentioned.—J. C. C. 

4423.— Roses against a walL— Your 
wall is not high enough for such a strong-grow¬ 
ing Rose as Gloire de Dijon. A height of 
20 feet suits it better. Instead of cutting back 
the strong shoots now, cannot you bring them 
down in a more horizontal direction ? They will 
then flower next year at nearly every eye along 
the branch. If you cannot do this you must cut 
off the tops down to the height of the wall. At 
the same time, put in a plant of Marie Van 
Houtte by the side of the other, and in a year 
or two remove the one you now have. If yours 
is a good soil you will always have the same 
trouble that you complain of now, and Marie 
Van Houtte is nearly as free to bloom as our old 
friend the Gloire.—J. C. C. 

4375.— Border of Roses.— Pray do not 
attempt to bud upon Manetti-stocks in the 
state you describe yours to be. If you do there 
will be a constant nuisance with suckers, which 
are certain to push up from the old stools and 
destroy all prospects of satisfactory results. 
Grubbing them out, renovating the] border and 
planting afresh is the only chance of future 
success under such circumstances.—P. U. 

4358.— Roses in small pots.—I like 
to see Roses grown and flowered in small 
pots. I have had nice plants of Tea Roses 
flowered in 5-inch pots. The plants were 
struck from cuttings, and they grew very vigor¬ 
ously and flowered splendidly. I repotted some 
of them into 7-inch and 8-inch pots, and they 
were most satisfactory. Others were planted 
out, and most of them grew with great vigour. 
Large, handsome specimens can be grown and 
flowered in 8-inoh pots, and they will do very 
well indeed in 6-inoh for one season, and should 
be repotted afterwards. They should have good 
potting-soil—good yellow loam, four parts, 
one part leaf-mould, one part decayed manure, 
with some coarse sand, and a 7-inch pot full of 
powdered bones to each barrow-load of the com¬ 
post.—J. D. E. 


Drawings for " Gardening."— Reader* will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawing* so mads will be engraved in 
the best manner, and wiU appear in due sours* in 
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HOUB1 ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

MYRTLES FOR A WINDOW. 

To show off brilliant-flowering plants in a 
window a background of green is often needed, 
and there are few better plants for this purpose 
than Myrtles, which always look handsome, 
while they should become highly decorative 
themselves during their blooming season. They 
accommodate themselves well to the conditions 
of life in a window if given plenty of air, and 
their foliage is kept thoroughly clean. In the 
larger-leaved varieties this is not difficult, as a 
soft bit of sponge can be employed to wash the 
leaves with pure warm water, if there be no 
blight on the plant, and a little soft-soap and 
Quassia, if necessary; but when the smaller- 
leaved kinds of Myrtles are grown this process 
of sponging becomes tiresome, and syringing 
must then be resorted to, or the plant can be 
placed out in heavy rain when it needs cleansing. 
To induce a Myrtle to flower freely the wood 
must be thoroughly ripened in July and August, 
when the plant should stand out-of-doors in a 
position where it obtains plenty of sunshine and 
watered regularly, for any failure in this may 
make it drop its leaves. The pot should be 
plunged to the rim in a bed (or box) of fine coal- 
ashes, for the action of the sun on the roots 
which cling to the pot would be disastrous, 
although the plant itself must be well exposed 
to it. Kept rather dry and cool through the 
winter, in any plaoe from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded, and repotted in March, the Myrtle 
should be oovered with bloom during the 
summer, its beauty and fragrance being remark¬ 
able. 

Cuttings are easily grown in summer, 
either in moist sandy soil in pots covered with 
a bell-glass (or a tumbler in the case of a single 
slip), or in a bottle of water, where the roots 
will strike freely, and the plant can then be 
transferred with care to a small pot. Any ordi¬ 
nary potting oompost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, with a dash of soot (not exceeding a 
twentieth part of the whole), will grow them 
well, and liquid-manure in the shape of soot- 
water will help them much during the summer 
months, when in rapid growth, if given not 
more than twice a week in a thin, clear state. 

L. R. 


The Nemesia.— From what I have seen of 
this new annual it is a very charming kind. I 
know the readers of Gardening are interested 
in the new plants, flowers, or fruits that are 
introduced, and therefore a note on the com¬ 
paratively new Nemesia strumosa Suttoni will 
be welcome. It was introduced by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, from South Africa 
about four years ago. I saw the first plants in 
flower and felt convinced that the Nemesia 
would get very popular. It is unlike the ordin¬ 
ary type of annual, and has more the aspect of 
a perennial, the more important feature of note 
being the great range of colours in the flowers, 
varying from deep-orange to bright-scarlet. 
Orange is the prevailing colour, and those 
flowers of this tone in the centre, shading to 
yellow, are more common, whilst salmon, cerise, 
and pink shades occur. The leafage is rather 
sparse, but the profusion of bloom makes up for 
this deficiency, whilst the individual flowers are 
about 1 inch across, and crowded on the spikes, 
these being nearly a foot in height. Seed may 
be raised as in the case of other annuals—that 
is, by sowing seeds in the spring under glass and 
hardening them off before putting them out in 
their permanent places in tne month of May. A 
distance of 1 foot each way will suffioe.—V. C. 

A beautiful Knotweed. — There are 
many Knotweeds. Perhaps the most peculiar 
is the common Japan Asparagus or Knotweed, 
botanically known as Polygonum cuspidatum, 
which is a weed unless kept under proper 
control. But the plant I recommend now is of 
a different type. It is called P. spbeerostachya, 
and is as yet rare, although not likely long to 
remain so. It reminds one of P. bistorta, and 
has long, narrow, rich-green leaves, whilst the 
flower-buds are about 2 inches in depth, and 
deep lustrous crimson. It is this intense colour 
that constitutes the great charm of this Hima¬ 
layan plant. As the flowers are produced freely 
it has a fine effect on the rockerv when well 
established in a fairly light soil and sunny spot. 
—Y. C. 


BULBS FOB GORRHSPONDHNT8, 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardsnino, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardsnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge ana 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardsnino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4455. —Climbers.—What sorts oan I get to have an 
assortmeot of odours ?— -Ironopolis. 

4456. —Best Strawberries-—Will someone kindly 
tell me the names of the best dessert Strawberries?— 
April. 

4467.— Gravel road and walk.—Is there anything 
to prevent a green sort of slime collecting on gravel roaa 
and walks ?—M. B. 

4458. -Btrlking Oeanothus.—I with to know how 
to strike Ceanotbua—whether when leaves are off, like 
Honeysuckle, or not?—M. A. D. 

4459. —Treatment [of a Stephanotia.—Would 
someone please state what amount of heat will best milt 
a Stephanotls ?— Silby Oak. 

4460. — Management of Hollyhocks. — Wll 
someone kindly tell me something about the general 
management of Hollyhocks?—A Constant Rbadsr. 

4401.— Pollarding Apple-trees, dfcc.—What would 
be the effect on Apple-trees of pollarding them ? What Is 
the best remedy for old Apple-trees which have canker?— 
E. C. H. 

4462. -Creeper for a small greenhouse.— 
What would be the best creeper for a small greenhouse 
heated by hot-water pipes during winter, and facing south¬ 
west?— April. 

4463. - Seed from Tomatoes.— I should be greatly 



chosen ?— Dawson. 

4464.—Fern seed.—How long does Fern seed take to 
germinate ? I have no glass, but have eown some in a Fern 
pan, with a sheet of glass over It, and placed in a warm 
room. WiU they oome to anything ?— A. O. 

4466.—Mountain Ash (Rosa rugose).—Will 
anyone kindly tell me how to preserve Mountain Ash 
berries, and the hipe of the Rosa rugosa, for decorative 
purposes in the winter?—M. A. P. 8. 

4466. — Laurels and Rhododendrons —Is this 
a good time to cut Laurels and Rhododendrons ? 2, Is it 
not the time to trim a Tacsonia now instead of spring ? 
8, How long should Viburnum cuttings be kept under 
hand-glass ?-M. B. 

4467. —Fuchsias.—WU1 “ V. 0.” kindly tell us where 
we oan procure the Dunrobln Bedder he told us about the 
other week ? Also would he, or someone else, kindly give 
the names of one or two dwarfs and hardy kinds ? I would 
Uke to try them next year. I think they would stand the 
smoke and dust?— Ironopolis. 

4468. —Neglected Asparagus-beds.- Asparagus 
beds have been much neglected and fuU of weeds. When 
is the best time to Uft roots in order to dean beds ? ShaU 
I manure by digging in or by top-dressing ? Oan I out 
from beds whioh have been so treated next season?— 
Ardpord Hoc sb, Thurles, Ireland. 

4469. — Plantation of Raspberries. — “Sub* 
soriber '* wishes for advioe respecting treatmentof plantation 
of Raspberries, whioh has been muoh neglected—vis., what 
canes to remove, and when ? Also about manuring and 
general care to eneure good orop next season.—S obscribsr, 
Ireland. 

447a— Araucarias —I have on my lawn four very 
flue Araucarias. They are about 14 feet or 16 feet high on 
day subeoiL All the branohes to nearly the top of one of 
these trees is dead thie summer. I should like to know 
the oause of this one going off in that manner, and the 
other three trees are throwing out young branches ?— 
Ell BN JSLLYKLT. 

4471. —Wood-ashes.— Will anyone tell me where to 
obtain wood-ashes? I have applied in vain to drysalters, 
oharooal makers, and chemists. These ashes are con¬ 
stantly recommended In gaidening books. I find Garden- 
ing a most useful paper. After reading it I pass it on to 
my gardener, marking any artide which I desire him to 
note.— Hsron. 

4472. — Scale insects.— I should be glad to know 
what I ought to do to a Peaoh-tree whioh has been In¬ 
fested by these Inseots to prevent them from reappearing 
next year? I have rubbed off all the soalea, but I have 
reason to believe that many grubs are already hatohed 
and hiding in the bark ? Would it injure the tree to wash 
the baok of the branohes with paraffin ?—B. 

4473. — Lily of the Valley.— A bed of Lily of the 
Valley has become smothered with weeds. When la 
best time to lift roots for purpose of cleaning bed. Shall 
I dig In manure, or merely top-dress, and when ? If I divide 
dumps which are veiy thick, shall I, by so doing, risk the 
flowers for next year f If I plant new bed with thinnings 

: will they flower next season?— Ardford Housb, Thurles, 

- 
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Itf^-ProDagatln* a Magnolia.-will w 
Undly inform me if the Magnolia oan be propagated from 
Siting* and when should these be taken ? I have two 
Magnolia-trees, one having a south aspect. It is an old 
Mss and bears many flowers; the other is a young tree 
with an east aepeot. This is only the third season it has 
flowered, and has had two, five, and this year three 
Sown ?—ML E. L 

4475. —A now honoo.*—I shall be moving into a new 
house, whioh has been built on a field, the end of next 
month, and to whioh is attaohed a piece of land for garden, 
About 170 feet by 85 feet, now in Grass. I should be glad if 
Miyone would advise me the best way to proceed to get it 
into order as soon as possible for planting, and also what I 
oould plant with advantage now. Soil rioh, garden 
running north and south.—A. T. D. 

4476. — Hlmantophyllum. — I shall be much 
Obliged by any answers to the following: A plant of 
Hlmantophyllum mlniatum has two offsets, with five 
leaves on eaoh, full grown, and another offset just starting. 
Whioh is best, to leave them on the plant, or remove and 
pot them? I shall not be able to put in heat until oold 
weather sets in. I have allowed two seed-pods to remain 
SeatedF a w nt H P lj nfc ' Whe “ ri P 8 ' how would they be 

4477. —Making Aaparagnsbads—I am going to 
make some Asparagus beds if some experienced reader 
WUI say if the way will be right I am going to start ? My 
•oil after one spade deep is poxstone. I am going to take 
soil out 2 feet deep, cart it straight away, and then start 
road-sorapings one layer, then salt, then manure, so on 
until ib is finished? Would three-year plants do, and 
oould I start to out the first year? What time would be 
the best to start? A few praotloal hints would greatly 
ebUge—A sparagus I/>vrr. 

4478 -Aerapanthus umbellatos albas. -is it 
possible to force this lovely thing? I saw in Gardening 
Illustratbd that it was advisable not to water it in the 
winter, as it died down. I had a blue Agapanthus as well 
••th® white (new plants), and treated them exaotly as 
edvlaed, and when the flowers came out, lo! the labels 
had been put on the wrong plants, and the white had 
yeoeivsd the treatment meant for the blue, and with the 
best results, as there were three splendid heads of bloom 
on It; the blue did not bloom at all.—W. H. J. 

4479.— Planting Rose - beds. — Many persons 
•dvise the planting of Rose and other beds with dwarf 
alpine plants to oover the surfaoe. I want to know how 
top dressing is managed under these olroumstances ? I 
h*ve always applied a thick layer of stable-manure to my 
Boss-beds in winter, and dug it in in spring. Must the 
oarpet plants be removed, or covered with the manure? 
I should like to carry out the plan with my shrubbery 
borders If possible, but they have to be heavily manured 
•very spring, as the roots of the shrubs exhaust the soil.— 
Hibon. 

*480.— Plants for winter. -My garden Is now full 
Of bloom, and so beautiful Is the effect of the various 
Mdding and other plants, also Roses, now in their glory, 
that I am dreading the approaoh of winter, with a conse¬ 
quent disappearance of these lovely floral gems. Will 
anyone, better acquainted than I am in the flower 
garden, kindly say what plants should be put in so as to 
feep up a suooession of flowers through the winter 
months? Aspect due south, gentle slope, rioh earth, well 
exposed to easterly winds. I may say my Roses have 
bloomed beautifully this year.—S emper Fi delis. 

4481. —Growing? Ocelo^yne crlstata — I have 
two 7-lnoh pots of the above Orchids that were bought 
from a nurseryman about two years ago. They have 
never had one single bloom on yet. I am told it ia a easy 
one to grow. Easy or not ea*y, I can't grow it; I wiah I 
oould! I have got a beautiful stove, well heated. I 
thought it was ooming into flower about a week ago, but 
seems to be leaves ooming out of the base of the little 
bulbs. I am told It will grow on wood. What kind of 
wood? How should I do it ? Would be glad of a little 
help. Dendroblnms I have got don’t seem to be doing 
well.— Constant Reader. 

4482. —A saddle boiler.— I have bought a second¬ 
hand saddle boiler, and I see there has been a 1-Inoh pipe 

C ife In the top. Is it intended that it should be for exhaust- 
g steam in the event of water getting very hot ? There is 
an open supply tank at the extreme end of piping from 
boiler 100 feet. Also, we are plaoing flow-pipe at top of 
boiler with a gradual rise to supply tank, but the return- 
pipe branohes off with smaller pipes to each side of bottom 
Of boiler, the oonsequsnoe is an incline of more than 2 feet 
more than in the flow-pipe. Would It matter if the flow- 

6 pe was perfectly level? In that oase there would be 
lnohes fall in the 100 feet from supply tank of the 
return-Dlpe. My reason is to have stoke-hole as high as I 
Oan. —James Harrison. 

4488.-Heatiner!a greenhouse by oil-lamps.— 

I had a greenhouse built this summer, 8 yards long 
•ad 2£ yards wide inside. It is built against a wall. 
The district is North-west Manchester—the coldest part. 

I have spoken to several people about heating, and 
earns say that oil-lamps are of no use, and others say that 
I should find them to answer well for a greenhouse of thi s 
sise ? I should like to have an opinion on the matter, as 
If oil-lamps will do they will be less expensive than hot 
water apparatus; but, on the other hand, I want to keep 
my plants alive during the winter. I Intend to plant 
Roses to grow up the back wall; they will not grow out¬ 
side owing to the smoke. What else can I try to grow ?— 
Wm. ITayes. 

4484.— Red and White Lapagerlas.— I have a 
Red and White Lapageria planted out, one at eaoh end of 
a passage. The drainage appears to be all right, and the 
plants are trained onto the roof and along it in galvanised- 
bon wire. At several plaoes where the stem tonohes the 
wire brown marks have appeared, and in the oase of the 
white one to such an extent that I am afraid it will die. 
Had I better out these shoots back as soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over? They are from 18 feet to 20 feet in length, 
and the marks begin dose to the bottom of the shoot, 
when it first touches the wire. The red one is not so bad; 
It is in rather a more shaded place. But with this plant 
% have noticed, for the last two years, the points of the 
young shoots keep dying back, whioh I cannot aooount 
lor. 1 than be very grad If you can give me any advioe. 
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The plants have been planted about six or seven yean, 
and they have had a bop-dressing of fresh soil every year. 

—W. D. S. 

4485. — A Vine trouble.—I am in trouble concerning 
my Vino. The bouse is a lean-to one. It is 40 feet long, 
with outside border 8 feet wide, raised I foot at front and 
18 inches at baok. I have in it four Vines about twenty 
years old, and three about aeven years old. My first year, 
1890, was a failure. I took to the plaoe too late to do 
them well. In 18911 had 75 fair bunohes. In 1892, 126 
bunohss, with a few shankers. Then I followed the 
advioe of Gardening, in the autumn I took a trenoh out 
of the border, 2 feet deep, and filled it in with lime and 
plaster rubble. In February I gave the border two 
bushels of bone-dust and a liberal supply of fresh stable- 
manure, and allowed the Vine-rods to break naturally. I 
followed up with fire, and I rejoloed to see a bunch at 
almost every side-shoot. In due oourse I out out more 
than a hundred bunohes, leaving about four hundred, and 
all went well up to three weeks ago, when the colouring 
appeared to stop, and the bunohee are now going limp 
and very indented. I oannot traoe any disease and very 
little ehanking. Seven weeks ago I gave the border a 
dressing of oow-dnng, thinking to give support through 
the ripening stage. Will any of your correspondents help 
me? I have damped the house every evening.— Alfred 
Davies. 

4486. — Nasturtiums and Tropeeolums.— What 

is the difference between the two 7 I would like to know a 
little more than I do about the habits and treatment of 
the different kinds? I am living in a very smoky district, 
and I oannot get anything I have tried yet to stand the 
smoke and showers of ashes that fall in my baok yard, the 
only plaoe I have to grow a few plants, except the 
Nasturtiums, Stocks, Marigolds, Sweat Peas, “Gera¬ 
niums,” ho., will not stand it. The blooms of one and all 
open and fall off in a very short time, although the plants 
are vigorous enough. I have Soarlet Runners IS feet 
high, and still growing. Great brasses of bods open out 
m every joint, but fall off in a day. They do not stay on 
long enough to form a pod. Now, the Nasturtiums are 
splendid, 8 feec or 9 feet high, and oovered with blooms, 
and the leaves are oiean and healthy, while all the other 
things are oovered with dirt. I have only four hours’ sun 
a day, from eight to twelve, about an hour longer in June. 
What I want to know is, what will bloom and stand the 
dirt as wsll as the ordinary Nasturtium ? 2 , Is the 

Climbing Nasturtium the same thing as the old tall kinds ? 
8, Please recommend a quick and hardy climber for a 
window, four hours' sun, north-east aepeot, either to plant 
now or in the spring ?— Ironopolie. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4487. — Insoot PMtS {Eight Years Subscriber).— What 
insects they were you sent I oannot say, for when they 
arrived they were all reduoed to a powder, bub all suoh 
things should always be kept away. So take my advice, 
and dear all the thiols away oarefully, and keep them 
dean and oomfortable.— J. J. 

4488. — Tree-Ferns {Kelts).—it is quite impossible to 
place names to these small pieces sent to me on the 10th 
insfe. It is quits difficult enough to malm out the smaller 
kinds from suoh diminutive specimens, and when you give 
me suoh a task I must decline it with thanks. You do not 
give me the slighest idea of the plants, or any one thing 
to form an opinion upon.—J. J. 

4489. — Dendroblnm thyrsiflorom.— In reply to 
an “ Eight Yeara’ Subscriber,” this plant, having finished 
its growth, should have the water supply stopped, and it 
may be placed in a oooler house, exposed to the sun and 
with a good supply of air; bub do nob keep it so dry that 
the bulbs or leaves suffer, and if tha growths are strong 
enough, you will be rewarded by the appearanoe of its 
large and oheerful pendulous spike of bloom by-and-bye.— 

4490. — Hpldendrum tovarense (Judy).— i do not 
know if I am right about this plant, and I do not 
remember to have seen it In any oollaction in this country ; 
but I have seen it in many gardens abroad, but never in 
flower, so that when your plant comes into flower I should 
be extremely obliged if you will send me one. The plant 
oomes from the mountains of Vanesueia, and does best 
under oool treatment in the summer, but it would appear 
to want a slightly warmer temperature during the winter 
months.—M. B. 

4491. — Hardy ornamental Ferns {Pemisty— in 
answer to this enquirer, I think the following kinds will 
suit you admirably. I have oarefully avoided small and 
miffy kinds, and these are as distlnot from our own native 
kinds as possible: Arohiated vlrginioa, Botryohinm 
lunarioides, Botryehlum virginioum, Lastrea podophylia, 
Lomaria ohiliensia, Lomiseria areolata, Onoalee etnsibilis, 
Osmund* oinnamonea, Osmunds Olay toniana, Polystlchum 
aoroatlcholdee, Struthiopteris germanloum, Strathiopteris 
pennsylvanloum.—J. J. 

4492. —On Isons (woodlice)(C. B.)-I hare had several 
oompialnte of the ravages committed by these pests, and the 
worst and most persistent In its efforts in destructiveness 
is O. asellus, whioh may be readily distinguished from O. 
armldillo by the last-named rolling up into e ball when 
disturbed, or when at rest. The writers complain of tbs 
spikes of the Orchids being eaten by them. To prevent 
tnem getting up these, ootton woo! should be pub on the 

5 like quite low down; this prevents them climbing up. 

ney should be washed out of their haunts by the applica¬ 
tion of strong gas-water, and gas-lime ehould also be laid 
about their runs. Try pieoes of wool and small empty 
pots for entrapping them.— M. B. 

4493.— Oattleya glgas (J. 5.)—This is a fine flower 
whioh you send. I take it to be the variety Sander!ana, 
but it ie rather a starry flower, whioh, however, may 
improve, and another season the petals may oome broader, 
and thus fill up the spaoe better between the sepals and 
the petals, making a rounder and a fuller flower. These 
fuller flowers always present a better appearanoe, and are 
far more taking. The oolour Is all that oould be desired. 
Keep It oool, so that it does not start into growth through 


the winter, sadist me hear from you again next year whew 
it blooms. You may keep it cool and dry after ite growtu 
is finished up, but not too dry, or otherwise the bulbs and 
leaves will suffer, which must not be allowed.—M. B. 

4494. — Hpldendrum Frederick Gulllelmi 
(Judy).—This is a plant that oomes from the moun tain s 
of Peru, at 6,000 feet to 8,000 feet elevation. It was first 
introduced by Mr. Linden some years ago, but more 
recently it has been introduced by Mr. Shuttleworth, of 
dapham, who, however, I think made a mistake in having 
his plants out down too short; it weakened the old stools 
and mads them break rather weak, but I find them in¬ 
creasing in strength in various plaoes, and if you treat 
your plant in a rational manner, it will gain strength and 
flower freely. The flowers are reddish-purple. You 
should pot it la peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, drain well, 
keep the plant well supplied with water, and it will do 
well with Odontogloesum Alexandra, and others.—M. B. 

4495 —Horseflies {E. H. Pollard ).—The insect sent is 
not a wasp of any kind, nor dossit sting. I tie a specimen 
of one of the Horseflies belonging to the genua Tabenue. 
It may fairly be said to be a noxious inseot, as it will 
attaok horses, cattle, and human being*. Though these 
fliee have no sting, the organs of their mouthe are so 
formed that they oan pierce the skins of animals and suok 
their blood. They are not often found in houses, but I 
was in ohuroh one Sunday morning at Thun, in Switzer¬ 
land, when a number invaded the churoh. Many of the 
congregation left the ohuroh, and the remainder kept 
their handkerchiefs in constant motion, trying to drive 
them away, during the rest of the service.—G. 8. S. 

4496. — Dendroblnm Wardianum {Eight Years 
Subscriber ).—It this is still growing keep it under the 
same conditions, and do not keep it too wet, or the eyes 
at the base of the stems ere apt to push, and if these pw»> 
lu the winter, you know you must not expect strong or 
vigorous growth. Neither must you begin too soon to 
resort to a resting period for this plant. 1 have done this 
plant far best after eating the water supply, until it is 
about entirely stopped. I have then taken them and 
suspended them in the full sun during the months of 
September and part of October in an early vinery, after¬ 
wards putting them in a oool part of the Oattleya-house, 
where they may remain until the buds begin to show signs 
of moving, when the plants may be gently brought to 
fresh life.—M. B. 

4497. —Woodwardia radicans —J. Elliot asks 
ms to recommend him a Fern for a tall vase in the oool- 
bouse fernery, and this plant makes a large specimen 
whioh is admirably adapted for such a place, for it m ak es 
broad and beautifully arched and pendent fronds, and 
nothing oan be more beautiful. They sometimes attain 
to 6 feet in length, and are of a rioh, bright-green colour, 
being viviparous near the apex. This, planted in a 
mixture of loam and good leaf-mould, made sandy and 
well drained, will suooeed well and give you a specimen 
whioh you may be proud of. It requires a very liberal 
supply of water to the roots, but I do not like to reoom- 
mend muoh over-head from the syringe, because I have 
had Its fronds turn blaok with me, and whioh I have attri¬ 
buted to water from the syringe.—J. J. 

4498. —Orobanohos.— T. Ellis asks me a question: 

“ How he is to prooeed to be enabled to oultivate any 
number of the Broom-Rape family ?’ I have never seen 
these plants cultivated, still it is worth a trial, and to 
suooeed with O. minor, whioh is mostly found growing on 
the roots of Olover, 1 would mix some seeds with that of 
Clover, and sow them together in the border. Any other 
species whioh may grow on the roots of any Leguminose 
shrub or plant may be sown upon the roots of these plants 
in the open border. I know of no other plan in whioh to 
prooeed with these things. You must first get the plant 
whioh the Orobanohe likes to grow upon, and get seeds of 
the Orobanohe and sow it upon the roots, and I should 
not imagine there Is muoh difficulty in the matter. If it 
should suooeed we may yet have plants of the famous 
Raffiesias grown In our stoves, whioh would, indeed, be a 
great achievement.—J. J. 

4499. — Potting Odontoglossums (C. Darling).— 
You are like a great many more people, first do a thing and 
thsnask advioe upon theaubjeot? You say your plants 
“were potted last month, but they do not seem to move a 
bit.” well, now, there are two reasons for potting at this 
time; one is, if the plants are in a bad state, 
and another reason is in the event of having plants 
ooming boms at the season you name, and in the last- 
named oaee I would advise the plants to be plaoed 
upon some crooks, and kept very oool and moist, 
but in the oass of the others, they should bs potted 
in well-drained pots, and a little soil plaoed about 
them ; but if you have deliberately been shifting them In 
the month of July, and because they do not appear to be 
progressing, I have little doubt that you can see them 
deoreaslng, and you should have asked advice first. I con¬ 
sider the very beet time to repot these plants is in the late 
autumn time, so that the plants may grow and establish 
themselves during the oool season, and they oan then 
maintain themselves in good order throughout the hot 
weather, but during the summer season they must not 
be touched.—M. B. 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any oommunioat%ons respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parody which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampt on-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Q. B.—l, Pterin soaberula, wants 
plenty of water and shade; 2, Phlebodium aureum; 8, 
apparently a Bleobnum, send again when fertile; 4, 
Cheilanthes lendtgeri; 6, Cyrtomium faloatum; 6, 
Onyohium japonioum.— G. 22.—We cannot name Ferns 
from such small pieces, especially when iofertlle; in send¬ 
ing again sand a reasonable number at one time, not as 

now, twenty-four.- Thos. Green .—The wild Teasel 

(Dipeaoua eylvestrls).- W. R\—The Bird’s-nest Fern 

from the antipodes (Neottopt-eria australasioa. not N. 
nidus); It may be distinguished by ite sharp keeled rib at 

the back of the frond.- M. W. B —1, Onoidlum Forbes!; 

2, Oaoidlum Lsnoeanum.- C. Fuller.—1, Soolopendrium 

vulgare, typloal form; 2, some Greeted variety, but if 
always like this it does not deserve a name; 8, Asplenium 
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I epfcentrionale, very strong; we have seen similar ones 

trom about Dunkeld.- Hyacinth .—Francos ramosa. — 

James Wood.— 1, Not recognised; 2, Linaria purpurea.- 

Mrs. Roe. — Francieoeacalycina. - Mrs. Hearn.— Fuchsia 

Madame Cornellison.- Hast Anglia .—Send in bloom. 

- W. Cann.— Bad specimens ; cannot name. — J. 

Vosman.— 7, Thujopsis dolabrata ; 8, Cupressus Law- 
soniana viridis; l), Hibiscus syriacus; 10, Viburnum 

speoies, apparently.- John .—Physianthus albens.— 

E. B .—Salv ia Hormlnum. 

Names of fruit.— Spinster .—Pear Marie Louise, 
probably.- H. M. Ward.— Plums: Dark fruit, Ange¬ 

lina Burdett; Yellow one, a small Magnum Bonum. 
Apples: 1, Hawthornden ; 3, Five-crowned Pippin; 4, 

King of the Pippins ; other numbers detached.- H. H. — 

Apples : 1, King of the Pippins ; 2, M&re de Menage.- 

W. Davies.— Apples : 1, Not recognised; 2, Emperor 

Alexander ; 3, Carlisle Oodlin.- Qlo .—Apples : 1, Ribston 

Pippin ; 2, Lord Sulfleld ; 3, Hawthornden ; 4, Wellington ; 

6, Winter Queening; 6, Yellow Ingestre.- Alpha.— 

Pears : Louis Bonne of Jersey ; 3, Autumn Bergamotte; 
others not recognised. R. T. B .—Too poor a specimen. 


4451. —Goldfinch mule —What is Capern’s mix¬ 
ture? The proper seed tor a Goldfinch mule would be 
Canary, German Rape, Hemp, Teazle, and Niger in de¬ 
creasing proportions, beginning with five parts Canary 
and ending with one of Niger. The disease is probably 
incurable, and will eventually kill the bird.—A. G. Butlkr. 

4452. — Bullfinches losing new 
feathers.— You are feeding quite wrongly. 
Hemp seed is a great deal too heating, and if 
you persist in feeding on this alone will soon kill 
your birds. Give Canary, German Rape, 
Oats, Sunflower-seed, and a very little Hemp, 
plenty of Watercress, if you can get it fresh and 
good ; if not, Groundsel is preferable. Do not 
neglect to give cuttlefish-bone, and put ten drops 
of chemical food in the drinking water daily, 
well stirred, until the birds recover. There can 
be little doubt that the irritation of the skin is 
due to the intensely heating diet upon which the 
birds have been fed.—A. G. Butter. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETI¬ 
TION FOR 1893. 

Owing to the early date at which our prizes were 
announced to be sent in this year there was not 
time to properly take many kinds of outdoor 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables : therefore we 
offer further prizes for these things, to be 
competed for during the present year ; allowing 
till the end of November for the work. 

Class /.—Flowering Plants. — A prize 
of Five Guineas to the sender of the best 
collection of photographs of flowering plants 
grown in the open air or under glass. This 
series may include flowering trees and shrubs of 
all sorts. . 

Class II.— Best Garden Fruits.—A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain. Fruits should not be 
crowded in dishes if good and clear photographs 
are sought. 

Class III. —Best V egetables. — A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get fair representations of the finest garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. In all cases the name of the variety 
should be written on the back of the photo¬ 
graph. 

Class IV .— Autumn Flowers and Leaves. — 
A prize of Five Guineas will be given for the 
best series of photographs of autumn flowers and 
leaves in the house in a cut state for vase, table, 
or other kind of indoor decoration. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering- 
pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind , 
labels, and all like objects should be oniitted. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above. The camera should be brought low 
doum for such. All photographs should be 
mounted singly, and not several on a card. 
The photographs should not be less in size than 6 
inches by l inches. The following are the rules 
to be observed by aH competitors :— 


Googli 



In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit be sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit an to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on cubumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third .—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor e/G ardening Illustrated, 
S7, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C., and the 
class for which the photographs are intended shovid be 
marked on the parcel, which must also be labelled 
“Photographic Competition.” All competitors wishing 
their photographs returned, if not successful, must 
enclose postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 


WATERPROOF & ROT-PROOF 
PAPER, CANVAS, AND SCRIM 


As supplied to Her Majesty the Queen and II.M.'s and 
Foreign Governments, Ac. 


30,000 strong, well-rooted, bushy Plants 

FOR AUTUMN DELIVERY. 

Sond for Sample Dozen, 6s. carriage paid. 
WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE GRATIS. 

A. J. & C. ALLEN, Rose Growers, 

HEIGHAM, NORWICH. 


WILLESDEN 4-PLY ROOFING, 

For POTTING-8HEDS, OUTHOUSES, Ac. 

9d. per yd., 19 in. wide ; 2s. 3d. per yd. 54 in. wide. 

WILLESDEN WATERPROOF PAPER (2 AND 1 PLY), 

For UNDERLINING SLATES A TILES, Cold Storage Cham¬ 
bers, Damp Walls. Garden Labels, Ac, 6d. and la. per yd. 
54 in. wide, and other qualities and prices, from 

WILLESDEN ROT-PROOF CANVAS, 

For Garden Tents, Awnings, Riok Sheets, Sail and Boat 
Covers, and every kind of protection in all climates. 

WILLESDEN SCRIM FOR SHADING. 
Light RoUer Blinds made to order. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS. 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 

And 43, South John-street, Liverpool. 

Telegraph—" Impermeable, London." 


PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10s. per saok; 5 for 47s. 6d. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per saok; 5 for 
37s. 6d. SECOND QUALITY. 5s. Der sack; 5 for 22s. ftd. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4 a. per sack; 5 tor 18s.; and 3s. per sack; 5 for 12s. 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2a. 6d. per sack; 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTLNG 
COMPOST, 4s. per saok: 5 for 18s. AU sackB included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Saok. 

Special terms to the Trade. For Prioe List apply to— 
The Forester, Joyden Wood, near Bexley, Kent 
THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING APPARATUS. 

Consisting of Indepen¬ 
dent, Slow Combustion 
Boiler with damper, 18 ft. 
of 4-inch pipe, supply 
cistern, 6 ft of smokepipe 
and Joints oomplete for 
fixing. Prioe, delivered 
free to any railway station 
in England or Wales 
£-L Illustrated Prioe 
List of hot-water-pipes, 
Ao., free on application.— 
J. A W. WOOD, 
Birmingham St. Foundry, 

_ STOURBRIDGE. 

TION’T FORGET 1— The Patent Invincible 

-L' Crock for plant-pots keeps out worms and aU vermin ; 
saves time, expense, and annoyance: fits any pot; lasts for 
many years; will be used in every garden when known. 
30, la.; 100, 3s.; 1,000, 25a., free.-A. PORTER, Stone House, 
Ma idston e._ 

GREENHOUSES.—Portable, 7 by 5 It., span- 

roof, 54s.; lean-to, 45s. Span-roof foroing-house, 20 by 


For Amateurs 1 Green¬ 
houses, dec. 


AMATEUR S FRIEND 16s. ® 

AMATKUR'8 ASSISTANT 20s. 
PRINCESS APPARATUS . 25s. 
DUCHESS APPARATUS ....30s. 
CHAMPION A PERFECTION BOILF.R8, 
PROPAGATORS. FRAME HEATERS, 
FOG ANN1H1LATOR3, Ac. 

Send One Stamp for 
Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 


C0^jftLET^SATISFACTI0NCUARANT^|E0 


C. TOOPE & SONS, 

Stepney Square, London, E. 


PHON Patent) 

HYGIENIC GAS-HEATING 

STOVE. 

No Fine Required. No 
Smoke or Smell. No Dirt 
or Trouble. No Danger. 

Invaluable for Conserva- 
torikh, for Bedroom*, for 
Halls, Ac., Ac. 

The late Shirley Hibbbrd, 
Esq. (Editor of the "Gardener’s 
Magazine"), writing in that jour¬ 
nal of Maroh 4th, 1882, says: "The 
Stove may be used in a conserva¬ 
tory any length of time, the flame 
that gives light and heat being in 
the very midst of the most delicate 
plants, without any fear of the 
slightest iD jury to leaf or flower. It 
has been under our own observation 
for a considerable length of time, 
and has been subjected to a series 
of trials under our owu direction, 
and with a view to discover its weak 
as well as its strong points." 

Of all Ironmongers, Stores, and 
Gas Companies, or of the Patentees 
—8. CLARK A CO.,Syphon Works, 
Park-street, Islington, London, N 


9fu, £9 lUd. Garden frames, from 17s. Garden lights, from 
3s. The above are aU complete and packed on rail. State 
size required and obtain estimate. Illustrated Prioe List free. 
—J. JAMES, 355, High-road, Chiswick. Inspection Invited . 

■RECKENHAM, KENT.—To be Sold privately, 
a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 
moderate-sized family; situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one Bide an extensive park, studded with fine old timber, 
and on the other commanding fine views in the direction of 
Forest-hUl and Sydenham. The grounds, of about 1} acres 
are well laid out and planted wit h choice trees and shrubs 
The tennis lawn is large, and the kitohen garden productive 
and well stocked with fruit-trees. The house is substantially 
built, the reception-rooms lofty and well proportioned, with 
convenient domestic offices on ground floor. There ire on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, Ac. 
Good stabling for three horses, ooach-house, poultry-house 

{ with run), gardener s tool shed, Ac., Ac. The property is 
leld for a term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of £4 10s, per amum.—Particulars from A. M., care Editor, 
37, Southampton-street, W.G._ 

FLORISTS AND GROWER8 FOR 

MARKET AND OTHERS.—For SALE, fifteen aores 
(more or less) of Freehold Land, with a lair-sized house, 
within a few minutes’ walk of a station, half-way between 
London and Brighton. — Apply " HORT," Chadwick's, 17, 
Parliament-street, S.W. __ _ 

-IVTOW DISENGAGED, a practical GAR- 

-Lv DENER, prepared to take charge of a gentleman’s 
estate; thoroughly understands gardening indoors and out¬ 
doors. also stock farming. Exceptional references.—Apply 
to EDITOR, The Garden, Southampton-street, Strand, 

London. ___ 

SITUATION WANTED as Head Working 

O Gardener or good Single-handed, where help is given. 
Good experience in herbaceous plants, Roses, Carnations.- 
Age 32; married, no family; good character.—G. BUDD, 
10, Beaconsfleld-terraoe, Milcon-et„ Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

rp AM WORTH RED PIGS.—For Sale, Sows, 

J- Yelts, and Young Boars. Pure pedigree bred. Recom¬ 
mended as good baoon pigs ; also for crossing.—Particulars 
from BAILIFF, Home Farm, Gravetye Manor, East Grin- 


THE CHALLENGE 

HOT-AIR & WATER HEATING 
APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as elective aa the 
beat ever offered to the public. 

M Consists of 18 ft. 2}, 21 ft. 2j, 
and 4ft. 34 pipes. Equal to 50 ft. 
of 2-in. hot-water pipe. Will 
burn 1 gallon in 48 hours only, or 
4 feet of gas per hour. Prioe 
from 21s. Send for particulars. 
Hundreds of unsolicited Testi¬ 
monials. 

W. POORE & CO., 

Hot-wator Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL W0RK8, 

SO, FOXBERRY ROAD BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 

TRELLIS 


Painted and Ulazkd 6 .. 6 „ 4 .. 1 IS 6 

with 21-oz. glass. 11 .. 12 ,, 6 .. 3 10 0 

New Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. List free. 
CT BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRIOE8. 
The North London Horticultural Works 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


CATES, &c 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenhara 
Hall, Newoastle-on-Tyne, writes: " The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in pl&oe of two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per oent. of fuel, I am 

S tring any amount of heat, which 1 b easily regulated. After 
years' experience your Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 


CONICAlTbOILER 

Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. W r ill burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NIWSUM, WOOD, A DYSON. 

BEE8TON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Price* and Testimonial» on application 


trot Ureennouses, Ao. Catalogue free. 
Treatise, "Heating by^Hot-water," 120 pages, 


engravings. Cloth . 2s. 


TENTS! TENTS!! TENTS!!! 


Suitable for Gardens, Cricket, or Campirg-out purposes. 
Forty feet in circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and 
lines complete. These tents are white, and have only been 
used a little by Her Majesty’s Government, and oost over £6 
each. 1 will send one complete for 30i. Can be Eent on 
approval. 

HY. J. CASSON, Government Contractor, RYE, SUSSEX. 


SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE. 

The most pleasant and reliable of all insecticides for de¬ 
stroying insects on plants, animals, and birds. Thousands of 
testimonials received from all parts of the world. Bottles, 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6cL, 4s.L6d., 7p. tid., 12s. 6d.; in bulk. Us. per gallon, 
with full directions for use. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural Dealers. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUCHES, Victoria Street. MANCHESTER. 

NEW VORK-ROLKER * HONS._ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. — Monthly pay- 
meats accepted for these Boilers, and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 

RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY, LttL, 

CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
If GLAZING 

II; For Roofs, Skylights, and 

_III Horticultural Work. 


These Houses are now ALL IN STOCK, 
ready for sending off, and could be 
erected in 7 days. 


nv ai m/ , 1AVA, Vis 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet In use 
on 2,000 Structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.) V 

Engineers, Ac., 
BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF 
RD. t CITY RD., LONDON, N. 

Write for Illustrations, Testimo¬ 
nials, and full particulars 
(sent post frssi 


HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 

81, Dulwich Road & Norwood Road, 

HERNE HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

Ten minutes by L. C. <t D. Railway from City and West End. 
WORKS CLOSE TO STATION. 


No. 3.—THIS GREENHOUSE, erected and heated oom- 
Dlete in any part of the country, best materials only, work, 
manship guaranteed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50; 30 ft. by 15 ft., £70. 
Brickwork excepted. For particulars Bee our Catalogue, 
post free. 


The liARQEST Manufacturer of 

RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES & RUSTIC WORK IN ENCLAND. 

Large stock always on hand from £3 10s. upwards, carriage 
paid, or delivered and fixed in London and suburbs. IN¬ 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 pages, 
3 stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. These 
Houses can be fixed in naif an hour. 


GREENHOUSES! GREENHOUSES! 


All intending purchasers should oall or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nnrserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The beet and cheapest makers 
in the kingdom. Catalogues, post free, Two Stamps.— 
W. ANDREWS A CO., Friringhall, Bradford . 

The Perfection 
Slow Comiiustion 
Greenhouse. 
Boiler. 

Builds in front of 
greenhouse. Size 
2 ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
_ diam., £2 9a. 6d., 
carriage paid. Same 
Cl Boiler, fitted with 
18 ft. 4 in. piping, 
and Expansion Box, 
pateut Joints, and 
Smoke Pipe. ,£3 18s. 
Carriage paid. Cata¬ 
logue post free. 
MANCHESTER, 

20 6-in., 60 6.-in., 
iked in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Pottery, Dennet-road, Peckham. 


FOR GREENHOU8E BOILERS 

See it in operation at Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Scy. Exhibition, Agricultural Hall. 

PATENT AUTOMATIC DAMPER CO., 

97, FLEET STREET, E.O. 


Registered Dec. 20,18S8. 
No. 116140 


Buperlor Portable Frames, very strong, glazed with 21-oz. 
glass, painted 4 coats, 1 light, 6 by 4, 36s. 6d.; 2 lights, 8 by 6, 
58).; 3 ditto, 12 by 6, 85s. 6d. Span-roof, 9 by 5, £3 15e.: 12 by 
6, £4 7s. 6d. • 16 by 6, £6 10s. Largo stock ready for immediate 
delivery, carriage paid. Small Frames, 12s. 6d. each. 


XIAIVAPI DU 1/ ill OG W.J 

_ LEICESTER, _ 

HART HORSES for FARM or GARDEN, of 

'J various ages. Purchasers'selection—Address—BAILIFF- 
Home Farm, Gravetye, East Qrinstead, Sussex. _ 

OOUTH DOWN SHEfiP.—Pure bred SHEEP, 

w from flooks of best blood, for stocking or exportation. 
A number of good rams.—Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, 
Gravetye, East Grinstead Sussex. Inspection invited. 

Origirkal from 


PEDIGREE 8U8SEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

^ Herd!—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily In public 
favour, both in this country and In America, where a few 
sears ago a steer of this breed won the first honours in the 
block test at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the 
best blood for sale. This herd never got op for show, but 
kept under the moat natural conditions possible. Inspection 
Invited.- Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, Gravetye Manor, 
East Grinstead, Sussex, 
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Rons. 

POT-ROSES. 

September la a very important period in the 
management of these, and unless properly 
attended to now first-class results cannot be 
obtained. For the past six weeks or more all 
pot-R^ses should have been out-of-doors. Those 
of my own that were placed out-of-doors at the 
end of Jane I bring under cover again in 
September. These plants have then attained to 
aoertain degree of ripeness, and then broken 
into more young growth. My object in honsing 
the moat forward of this first batch is to make 
certain of seonring a lot of clean blooms late 
in the aubamn—a time when wet and stormy 
weather often makes them invaluable as cat- 
flowers. As a rule, however, I should not 
advise them to be honsed quite so soon, unless 
in the case of those who, like myself, have 
to keep a supply of out Roses all the year 
round. What I do strongly recommend at 
this time of year is to tarn the plants round 
a few times, very slightly loosen the surface 
soil, and cat away all weak and spindly 
growths that too frequently come in the 
form of blind or flowerless laterals. By timely 
removal of these yon will admit much more light 
and air among the sounder and more valuable 
wood. It is also so much easier to see whether 
the drainage is sound and to afford additional 
water to a few plants that may be over-dry 
daring the operation of taming round and trim¬ 
ming oat the plants. It does not take long to 
pass several plants through one’s hands, and 
the amount of good done by an oooasional run 
through in this way is far more important than 
many suppose. There are few more uncertain 
months than September and Ootober—some¬ 
times so hot and nne, at others so boisterous and 
wet. In the case of dry weather it will be 
doubly necessary to give doe 
Attention to watering, because among the 
pot-plants set oat early, and especially those of 
the Tea-soented class, young growth, with its 
oonseqnent root-aotion, will have commenced. 
It is when snch plants are allowed to get dry at 
the roots daring the middle and end of Ootober 
that so mnch of the young growth receives a 
oheok and comes blind and flowerless. Again, 
so very mnch depends upon the time of year 
at which yon may want the balk of your 
blooms to be in perfection. If not until March 
or April, it will be wise to place the plants 
into a deep pit or frame, so that heavy 
autumn rains may be kept from them. I do not 
advise they shonld have the lights placed over 
them excepting during very wet weather. By 
keeping the soil on the dry side withont parch¬ 
ing you retard the growth, and at the same 
time bring it to an even greater degree of ripe¬ 
ness. This month is also an exoellent time to 
commence the culture of pot-Roses both among 
the Tea-soented and Hybrid Perpetual classes. 
In the case of the former, I would strongly 
recommend that young plants of this season’s 
working be chosen. These can now be pur¬ 
chased in what are styled M trade” pots—».e., 
those long or deeply-m^d^ pots which, hold a 
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little less soil than the ordinary 6 inch sizes. 
Such Roses will be fairly well ripened before 
leaving the nursery, and if a little more 
oare be taken in the way of securing a few 
weeks in the open air and a fairly dry soil, 
they may be safely forced the first season, and 
will generally produce a fair amount of bloom. 
As these small pot-Roses may be bought at 
about the same price as strong plants from the 
open ground later on, and will give a far better 
retnrn the first season, they are undoubtedly 
the most serviceable for pot culture. There is 
no need for a large amount of wood upon such 
useful Teas as Rubens, Catherine Mermet, Mm 
Falcot, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, The Bride, 
&c., the only desideratum being that all of it 
shall be effi oienbly ripened. Such plants will 
also grow on to be really grand and useful 
subjects by next year, and are likely to turn out 
more satisfactory than those potted up from the 
open ground, and which were probably not 
much more than half or three-parts ripened, 
and also minns of many of their fibrous and 
valuable roots, a case that cannot well happen 
to those always kept in pots. The 
Hybrid Perpetual class may be taken in 
hand during the present and following month. 
Many varieties that are on the Manetti-stock 
are already almost bare of foliage, and are quite 
ripe enough for potting up. I am on the point of 
commencing this work among my own Roses, and 
shall not hesitate to move any that have com¬ 
menced to drop their lower leaves and are not 
breaking into the weak and late lateral growths 
these early-ripened plants are apt to do before real 
winter is upon ns once more. By lifting and pot¬ 
ting these thns early one avoids the puny and 
useless growth, and the eyes that would other¬ 
wise produce these are checked in their preoo- 
ciousness and induced to ripen up iato really 
useful wood. The potting of these has also been 
dwelt upon at considerable length, and I will 
only warn readers against standing such newly- 
lifted plants in a sunny or windy position. 
Choose a shady place, and take care that the 
plants are frequently and thoroughly syringed 
overhead during fine weather. This will pre¬ 
vent the wood from shrivelling and will retain 
all the sap in the plant. Early potted Roses, 
too, especially those on the Manetti-stook, will 
commence root-action and become more than 
half established before winter sets in. You can 
force such plants the first year, and although 
they will not stand such severe forcing as those 
established the previous season, nor as the 
small pot Teas before noted, they will be far 
more satisfactory than plants lifted later on, 
provided yon secure their wood from shrivelling 
in the dry autumn air we are sometimes favoured 
with. Of course, the more qnickly they oan be 
potted after lifting the better it will be. In 
purchasing Robcs for this purpose, be sure they 
are on the Manetti-stook, as plants on this will 
be much riper than the same variety if growing 
upon the seedling or cutting Brier. R. 

4435.— Culture of Roses for exhibi¬ 
tion- —You say you have been successful at 
local shows and want to fly at higher game. 
You have 250 plants in almost as many varie¬ 
ties, and now propose to add six Teas and the 


same number of H. Perpetuals, three of a sort. 
In query 4433, you ask the names of two dozm 
good varieties of HP.’a.? I would advise the 
cutting out of a few of your worst Roses and re¬ 
placing with such of those named that you d<» 
not already possess. This, with the others you 
intend planting, ought to be sufficient to allow 
of your showing twelve fairly good blooms 
But so much depends upon whether the majority 
of your plants are “ in cut,” as exhibitors styl-i 
it, or not. Yon would do well to keep your 
stock below one of the numbers mentioned in the 
National Rose Sooiety’s schedules, as by doing 
this you meet men of your own calibre when 
competing at most good Rose shows. Of course, 
the more plants you possess of suitable varie¬ 
ties the better chance you have of finding a good 
bloom at the time when wanted. The twelve 
Teas you name would be greatly improved by 
replacing the following: Madame Lambard, 
Amazone, and Madame Charles, with Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, Innocents Pirola, and The 
Bride. Teas do not require quite such hard 
pruning as the H. Perpetuals, and will gene¬ 
rally produce a few good growths if only cut 
back in the partial manner yon describe.— 
P. U. 

4433 — Manures for Rosea.— “A Rose 
in June ” asks which are the beat manures for 
Roses, and then goes on to describe half-a- 
dozen kinds which he uses. He could not 

F ossibly do better than continue the same, but 
fear he is overdoing it in mulching so heavily 
twice a year. Lime is most beneficial when 
used occasionally upon ground that has becom * 
too rich in hamus from over-manuring ; I would 
not recommend it in any other case. Disbudding 
is certainly of great service in securing larger 
blooms, but you must do it immediately the Bide 
buds are large enough to handle. You a 9 k for 
twenty-four best Roses (H.P.’s) for exhibition. 
The following are what I would select, although 
hardly two growers would give exactly the same 
sorts : A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Camille 
Beraardiu, Charles Lefobvre, Comtes 8 e d’Ox- 
ford, Earl of Duffaria, Fran 50 is Miohellon, 
Gustave Piganean, Horace Verneb, Louisa Van 
Houtte, Gabrielle Luizet, Marie Beaumann, 
Maurice Beraardiu, Mrs. John Laing, Prince 
Arthur, Suzanne Marie Rodocauachi, Victor 
Hugo, Ulrich Brunner, Prince C. de Rohau, 
La France, Viscountess Folkestone. Caroline 
Testout, Marie Verdier, and Duke of Edinburgh. 
-P. U. 

4432. — Rose W. A. Richardson. — If 
yon letyonr plant of this grand variety grow at 
will, and oease to manure so highly, I have no 
i doubt the defect yon mention will be consider¬ 
ably, if not entirely, diminished. This Rose 
almost always bursts open in full sunshine ; in 
this respect it is similar to most varieties that 
are scarcely more than semi-doable, and the 
present hot summer has affected them very 
much.—P. U. 

4419.— Roses for north border.— 
Almost all of the varieties named in a good 
catalogue, except those specified as being of 
moderate or tender growth, will do fairly well 
in the north, and also upon a north border in 
the south and midlands. I will, however, name 
Original from 
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a dozen good varieties of distinct colours; but 
this list might easily be extended to a hundred. 
General Jacqueminot (red), Prince C. de Rohan 
(maroon), Charles Lefebvre (velvety-red), Dupuy 
Jamain (cherry-red), Baroness Rothschild 
(pink)* Mrs. John Laing (soft lilac-rose), 
Souvenir de S. A Prince (white), Marie Van 
Houtte (yellow), Safrano (apricot) Francisca 
Ritiger (orange-buff)* Jean Ducher (salmon), and 
Edith Gifford (cream).—P. U. 

4423.— Rosea against a wall.— I would 
advise your allowing the strong shoots of your 
Gloire de Dijon to grow as freely as possible 
until matured. Then in the spring you can lay 
in as much of the new wood as your wall can 
acoommodate and remove the remainder. If 
you cheok the growths now the probability is 
they will break into useless laterals ; whereas if 
left until spring each matured eye will produoe 
a grand cluster of blooms.—P. U. 

4416.— Tea Roses.— Yon ask for a few 
names of large-flowering Tea Roses, and men¬ 
tion three varieties as examples. Neither 
L’Ideale nor Grace Darling can come under the 
title ol large Roses. Here are a few : Perle dea 
Jardins, Sunset, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Inno¬ 
cents Pirola, Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Hoste, 
Anna Ollivier, Mareohal Niel, Ernest Metz, 
and Devoniensis.—P. U. 

4424— Budding Roses.— It is somewhat 
difficult to describe the proper stage of growth a 
Rosebud should be in. You may take it that 
when the wood is about three-parts ripened, 
and the bud is plump and prominent without 
actually being in new growth, that the bud is 
suitable for propagation. Another point which 
will guide you somewhat is to observe whether 
the seat or heel of the bud is left intact when 
the small portion of wood has been removed 
from beneath it. If the bud was too forward 
1 he seat will be left upon the piece of wood re¬ 
moved. It does not matter what stage the bud 
may be in so long as this root or seat is perfect 
and prominent enough to rest upon the wood of 
your stock. The latter part of your query, re¬ 
ferring to covering the buds with soil or not, is 
<■ aiier answered. If you plant the stocks as 
shallow as possible, and then earth them up the 
same as Potatoes, when you remove the soil for 
budding the bark of the stock will be in a muoh 
better condition for working. Do not return 
the soil. Light must reach the bud to a certain 
extent, and a much more perfect union will be 
made under the partial shade afforded by the 
stocks. Next spring, when the young Rose 
commences growth, earthing-up is again very 
beneficial, but not before.— P. U. 

4197.—Planting Rose-beds. — I have 
seen beds covered with different Sedums, Ac., 
but do not recommend them myself. The beat 
plan would be to lift the surface plants in the 
autumn, propagate from them, and keep in a 
frame until spring, when they may be replanted. 
In the meantime any mulching and turning over 
can be accomplished. The benefits derived from 
covering the surface with these subjects are: 
First, the better appearance during summer; 
i eoond, freedom from dirt splashes during heavy 
rains; and, thirdly, a cooler and moister soil for 
surfaoe-roots of Roses.—P. U. 


4484.— Red and White Lapagerias.— 
Keep the stem away from the wire by either 
crossing the tie between them or wrapping a bit 
of doth round the wire first. The wire is prob¬ 
ably galvanised, which accounts for the injury. 
What kind of soil are the plants growing in ? 
They thrive best in a mixture of peat, leaf- 
mould, sand, rough grit (such as bricks broken 
up rather small), and some lumps of heavy loam. 
They require more water tha.n almost anything 
else, and should have a large can or pailful each 
daily such weather as this.—B. C. R. 

4471.— Wood-ashes. —In country places 
wood-ashes are generally made at home by 
laying on one side all prunings of trees and 
shrubs, and smother-burning the heap as often 
as is necessary to make clearance. Hedge and 
shrub prunings with all fibrous matters, such as 
Artichoke and Asparagus stems, are placed on 
the heap after the fire is started, and the whole 
smothered down when the fire attempts to break 
through with coarse weeds, Ac. This will not 
be altogether pure wood-ashes, but the veget- 
able matter will not detract muoh from its value. 
—E. H. 
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Conservatory. 

Discontinue pioking flower-buds from Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, snd take inside before ibere is any danger of frost. 
Begonias and other winter-flowering stuff, which require 
heat to open the flowers, ehonld be moved from oold pita 
to a honse where heac can be given when necessary. 
Polnsettiaa and Euphorbias will be better with a little 
warmth at night. Now Cinerarias, Primulas, and Cycla¬ 
mens are quite safe in cold frames for the present. Do not 
keep the plants too close, or the foliage will draw up weak 
and flabby ; the more air the plants have the better. To 
obtain very large plants shift eome of the strongest Cine¬ 
rarias into 7-inch pots. Late-sown plants will now be 
ready for shifting into 6-inch or 6-inch pots. Good speci¬ 
mens of Abelia floribunda are very effective now; this 
plant is very easily grown, and rapidly makes a good eped- 
men. There are several hardy or nearly hardy plants which 
come in very useful to give variety in the conservatory 
now. Among these are Campanula pyramidaiie, blue 
and white; when well grown these are very effective. 
Campanula isophylla, white and blue, are charming things 
for furnishing baskets. Tracbeiiom coeruleum makes a 
nice specimen, and the flowers, which are blue, are pro- 
duoea freely. These are useful plants for the unheated 
greenhouse. Get the Dutch and other bulbs for early 
forcing potted without delay. Camellias and Azaleas must 
be taken indoors, but the house should be kept quite cool, 
and have ventilation night and day, so that the plants, 
after being housed, may be gradually Inured to the change. 
When such plants are kept outside to the last moment, 
aDd are then taken to a house where artificial heat is 
used in even the smallest measure, the foliage will suffer 
from the change. The early-struck Bouvardias will now 
be fit to place m 6-inch pots; young stuff of last year cut 
back will now be coming into flower, and when mixed with 
rather small plants of Maiden-hair Ferns the effect is 
charming in a good-steed group. Good plants of the new 
variety Purity and Maiden-hair Fern are particularly 
attractive now. Late potted Tuberoses which have been 

( ;rown In the greenhouse will now form a nice chaste group 
n a groundwork of Ferns. Tuberose flowers are as valuable 
in the autumn as at other Limes, and they are not much 
trouble Pot in April, and keep them moving on slowly, 
with Just a little warmth to finish them. 

Stove. 

How beautiful the different forms of Asparagus phimoeus 
are when planted out! This is the only way of getting 
long wreaths for cutting. They will thrive in any good 
soil which is well drained. Very old plants may be out 
down and the roota divided to make stock. Seeds are 
sometimes produced, but as usual good seeds are scarce. 
Plants which are usually gvowo in this house must be 
brought back from oool houses. Some of the least valuable 
will have to be thrown out to make room for young speci¬ 
mens ooming on. Still continue as opportunity offers to 
reduce olimbers to make room for winter-flowering subject*. 
Paatiflora prinoers, Ipomna Horsfallin, and Jaaminum 
graoilllmum are all useful things for flowering in winter. 
Allamandas and Dipladenias are still effective. Pergularlm 
odoratisaima is a beautiful olimber for a large stove; the 
flowers, which are borne in large clusters, have a powerful 
fragrance distinct from all other flowers. All things will 
require les9 water now ; at the same time sufficient must 
be given to moisten all the soil when wetting becomes 
necessary. In the hot weather very little discrimination 
was required; now Borne judgment is neoessary, as some 
plants will not require watering every day, or perhaps in 
dull weather not oftener than twioe a week. Then, again, 
some things will shortly be going to rist. Amaryllis, 
Gloxinias, and Achimenes are appioaching the sere and 
yellow leaf, but to compeneate we have Gesnetias in 
variety, which if well done are charming things in a small 
or moderate-sized etove. Gardenias will soon be making a 
move now. See that Mealy-bug ie kept down. 

Shrubs and Plants for forcing. 

If these have to be purchase! orders should be sent 
In at ODce. Among the most useful things are Lilacs, 
Azalea Mollis, Indian Azaleas (especially Deutsche Perle, 
which foroeswell), Deutziagracilis, Hydrangea paniculata, 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Syringas, Spiraea japonic*. 
Dielytra speotabilis, Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, 
Honeysuckles, Ro*es in variety, Weigela rosea, Lauies- 
tlnes, and Jaaminum nudiflorum, Ac. It is very import ant 
that all trees and shrubs for forcing should have undergone 
a course of preparation. Things which have been estab¬ 
lished in pots for a short time leel less cheok, and the buds 
are, as a rule, better matured than plants lifted straight 
from the ground. Some things—Rhododendrons, Spliwas, 
and Diely tras—do very well when lifted straight from the 
open ground and plaottl in pots; and I have forced Lilacs 
which have been taken straight from the border to the 
houee, although the forcing in such cases would be 
gradual, not rushed along in strong heat from the first. 

Orchard-house. 

As the fruit is gathered remove the trees to the open air. 
If any of the trees are in small pots a shift may be given 
at once into pots'two sizes larger, the soil to be rammed 
In quite firm. Shelter the pots before frost oomea with 
long litter, and let them be atoed either on a thick bed of 
ooal-esbee or on brickB or planks to keep out worms. 
Fruit-trees must not be allowed to get dust-dry at any 
time. 

Melons and Cucumbers in frames. 
Everything possible should be done now to keep up root 
warmth. Linings of warm manure placed round the tides 
of the bed will be a great help; these linings may be 
2} feet wide, and ehonld reach nearly up to the top of the 
frame when pressed down firmly. The growth must then 
be kept thin, and the stopping of all young shoots one 
joint beyond the fruit is very Important in stimulating 
bearing. When Oucnmbers are allowed to run on un¬ 
stopped they will run themselves out and cease to bear. 

Window Gardening- 

Do not water so freely now, and never leave water in 
vases or saucers. In the management of window'plants 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
rrrffifr^** ktier w indicated with equally good 


the main point of all others which it is incumbent on all to 
to grasp is Watering. Irregular aotion with the water-pot 
must kill. When a plant in a pot is kept too wet or too 
dry for only a few days mischief, which is in some case* 
irreparable, is done. It is trae that in winter the ohief 
danger lie* In giving too much, but the other extreme must 
be avoided. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The preparation or fitting the soil for the crop is of toe 
very highest importanoe, and when a failure ooonrs a full 
enquiry would generally disclose the fact that the ground 
had not been properly manured or cultivated. The autumn 
is the season for planting Roses, Pseonies, and many other 
families of exceedingly interesting plantB; and the pre¬ 
paration of the soil by intending planters should now be in 
rogress. Rosea will be dearer this year. Thousands of 
tandard Briers have died through the drought, and the 
growth made has generally been scanty and weak, 
except in the best soils. For all Roses, exoept Teas, 
day or marl In the land, either naturally or conveyed 
there during the cultivating process, will be found 
of the greatest benefit. A poor, light soil may 
be muoh improved by a heavy dressing, say 3 inches deep 
of day being plaoed on the snifaoe, and left there for a 
time, and then lightly fftrked in. The stratum of stirred 
or cultivated soil can never be too deep. Usually this 
stratum of worked soil on the surface is too thin to obtain 
the best result. To keep a garden tidy at this season 
involves a good deal of labour. Grass and weeds grow 
very rapidly, and the less such work is kept well in hand, 
things will soon oome to a dead lock. There are not too 
many flowering trees or shrubs at this season, and these, 
in consequence of the heat and drought, have come earlier 
than usual. The Venetian Sumach, the Buck's ei e-uee 
(Pavia macroetacbya), Escallonia macrantha, and the 
different varieties of the shrubby Hibiscus (Althaea 
frutex), are so good that no garden is well furnished with¬ 
out one or more specimens. There are plenty of hardy 
flowers to brighten the garden in the autumn. The 
Galllardias, the Rudbeckias, the Asters, Pyrethrum 
uliginosuro, Hardy Fuchsias, and Japanese Anemones 
should be grown in masses. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vines in bad condition from ground In sour, undrained 
borders, may have the roots carefully taken out of the bad 
stuff, wrapped carefully up in mats, and have new borders 
well made to receive them as soon as the Grapes are all 
cut. Vines should, where possible, always be planted 
inside, and in cases where there are inside and outside 
borders, when the roots are lifted only one set of borders 
should be operated on at once, if any Grapee are required 
the next season. Thus, if the inside borders are re-made 
now, wait till roota have got a good hold of the soil before 
interfering with the outside. Sometimes, when the Vines 
are in a bad oondition, it may be advisable to saorifloe a 
crop, and do the whole thing thoroughly at onoe, and 
when this is done, eome of the old rods may be out out to 
make room for young wood. The Patent Silicate Manure 
ie excellent for mixing with the soil where old Vines are 
being renovated. Bones in any form are also valuable. 
When the roots of Vines are lifted whilst the foliage is 
still green the home should be shaded in bright weather, 
and the atmosphere inside kept damp to keep the leaves 
in a fresh condition. This has mnch influence upon the 
success of early autumn lifting. Pines will soon require 
to be gone through and be put right for the winter. 
Plunging beds will require renewing. Suokers shifted oo, 
and suckers still on old stools, should be taken off and, 
after trimming, potted in 6-inoh pots, and plunged in 
bottom heat to make roots before winter oomes. I have 
just been looking round a fruit garden, in which Bosh 
Apples, on the Paradise, abound. Very fine are the fruits 
on these small trees, some three or four years planted. 
Such kinds as Warner’s King, Peaegood's Nonsuch, 
Echlinville,*kc., are of immense size, and the skins shine as 
if varnished. Let me urge all small gardeners, and large 
ones too for that matter, to give these trees on the broad¬ 
leaved Paradise atrial. It is time all Strawberries were 
planted if fruit is required next year. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The only thing to do with Tomatoes outside Is to get 
them ripe as soon as possible, and with that object in 
view every growing shoot should be stopped, and toe 
foliage thinned sufficiently to allow a free circulation and 
exposure. Where Tomatoes outside have been well 
attended to the crop has been a paying one this season, 
and at present there is no disease. Earth up the Oelery 
which is forward enough. Late Celery should be allowed 
to grow for the present. Earthing up always checks 
growth. I generally aot on a different principle with 
Leeks. Occasionally draw a little fine, well pulverised 
soil up round the etem of the plants, but it is best not to 
prees up to the stems. Let it be in a locse ridge for the 
present. This has not been a good season for Peas, but 
the recent rains have given the late Peas a chance of filling 
their pods. The want of thoroughness in the culture of 
the soil has had quite as much to do with the Pea failures, 
where they have failed, as the heat and drought. I have 
seen good rows of Peas, in the hottest weather, on very 
poor land, but they were growing in well-manured 
trenches, and the hose had been turned onoe a week to 
to give a soak of water. Cabbages may still be planted 
for Bpring use. If there is a piece of south border to Bpare 
plant a few rows rather thick to out early. Cabbages, when 
young and tender, early In the season are always appreci¬ 
ated. Cabbage must be grown quiokly, and to insure 
rapid growth the soil must be of good heart—*.e., well 
manured snd cultivated. Late planted French Beane on 
a south border may easily be sheltered by having an 
arrangement of stioks raised temporarily to carry a canvas 
covering on froety nights. 1 have kept them well up to 
October by this means. If Beans must be had all winter 
there must be hot-houses at work. E. Hohday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The exquisitely beautiful Vallota purpurea, or Scarboro 
Lily, is flowering this year rather earlier than usual. 
Nearly all my plants are now in bloom—the last wed* in 
August—and 1 saw them out elsewhere nearly a month 
ago. They are usually at their best in September, and at 
that time there is toaroely anything to equal them as 
decorative subjeoM for the greenhouse, conservatory, or 
inside window garden. Although ths plants grow readily 
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enough with (air treatment in the smoky atmosphere of 
large town*, yet un!er suoh conditions they do not flower 
with nearly the same freedom aa those reoeiving the ad¬ 
vantage of pure air and free light of a country spot. 
Still, it Is quite possible to induce strong examples to 
bloom fairly well in *ven the moat unfavourable locali¬ 
ties, the secret of doiig so being to repot the plants 
early in the spring, et oiurage a free growth under glass 
during the summer months, and then ripen the bulbs and 
folitge thoroughly by exposing them to the full sun 
an i free air in a sheltered spot out-of-doora during 
August, keeping them at the same time moderately 
short of water. At all other times the supply of 
moisture should be liberal, and eveo during the 
winter the soil ought seldom to become really dry, the 
plants being of an evergreen nature. I'nder this treat¬ 
ment this Lily seldom falls to bloom well: the best soil Is 
a eound, sandy loam, mixed with a third of leaf-mould, 
and made firm. Drain the pots well and take oare not to 
ovsrpot them. The hybrid Stieptocarpua is a wonderfully 
continuous flowering subject, and a nice batch is very- 
useful in the conservatory now. Some of mine have been 
in flower since May, and are now pushing up the bloom- 
stems and buds more thickly than ever. Tbty are surface- 
rooting plants, and seem to thrive better in shallow, wide- 
mouthed pots or pans, a third or half-full of drainage, than 
in deep pots full of eoil This last should be of a very 
light, loamy, or preferably peaty character, with a little 
leaf mould and plenty of sand incorporated Shade from 
hot sun is indispensable. Chrysanthemums ont-of doors 
mont be watered freelv now, or the foliage will be scanty 
and the flowers small. Those growing against sunny 
walk—a situation which suits them admirably, and whence 
really fine flowers of even the Urge late kinds are often 
obtained-must be heavily syringed as well as abundantly 
supplied with water and liquid manure, or they will fall 
a prey to red-spider and thrlpe, especially in such w eather 
as this. Hardy Liliei of all kinds should be planted, 
divided, or potted at once ; L. oandidum, U t'grlnum, 


of the very best quality must cultivate and nouiiih the 
roots of the trees, and to do this effectually they must be 
kept near th* surface. Planted n second houm of 
Cucumbi-rs. The plants will not be allowed to bear till 
thev are very strong. With wiDter Carumbers the most 
difficult time is from the first of January till the end of 
February. This is the time whrn the plants which have 
been allowed to bear heavily usually show signs of distress, 
and not unfrsquently gooff. The reaction from dull, dark 
days to increased daylight is usually too much for them, 
hence the wisdom of taking only a light crop through the 
autumn from pilots required to bear in March and April. 
Shifted on last sown batob of Cinerarias and Primula*, 
and a lot of cesdling Ferns, which were gelling pot boutid 
in 3} inch pot < have been snifted Into & Inch pots. These 
will make useful at jff for any purpose, or may bs grown 
on 13 a larger size. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYBRID GREENHOUSE RHODO- 
DENDRONS. 

There are few more delightful flowering ahruba 
for the embellishment of the warm greenhouse 
throughout the winter than the various kinds 
of Hybrid Rhododendrons raised by inter¬ 
crossing R. jasmiuiflorum, R. javanicum, and 
similar species. The mode of propagating best 
suited to these hybrid sorts is grafting on such 
of the seedling varieties as possess a free, 
vigorous constitution. The stocks require to be 
I raised from shoot cuttings in the ordinary way, 



Greenhouse Rhododendron "Lady Alice FiUwillii an” 


L. aurantiaaun., L. Martagon, and teveral others thrive 
and flower freely in town gardens however smoky. 

BC.B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract a from a garden diary from September 
9th to September Uith. 

Seed sowing is pretty well over foe the season, eo far, at 
least, as regards open-air work. I have Just made the last 
sowing of Lettuce, and the plants will remain In I he seed¬ 
bed all the winter. If the plants come np thick some will 
bs thinned out. This late sowing always cornea in useful. 
As soon as the Tomato homes are cleared out on« or 
more will be planted with Lsttuoes. These housrs have 
not yet been heated, and Lettuces are always a succfas, 
and they oome in at a time when good IiSttuoee are scaroe. 
It is impossible to get really good Lettuoes early in spring 
without gta«e of some kind. Frames do very well, and ao 
do cloches or hand glasses, but a good roomy house, 
when it can be spared, produces very good lettuces in 
March and ApriL Busy making up Mushroom beds in 
house. Sevsral beda are made up now and apawmd as 
soon os ready. To some extent a sucoeaaional character 
may be given by delaying the soiling for two or three 
weeks. The beds made up now in buildings, if put 
together properly, will continue bearing the greater part 
of the winter. The advantage of having a building large 
enough to hold from six to a dozen good sited beds con¬ 
sists in the general warmth which is given off bv the 
heaps of warm manure, and which, in a large building, 
can be kent up by making new beds at intervals of a month 
or so. Weeds have given us a good deal of trouble, but 
by handweeding when the land was damp, and hoeing 
when the weather was fine, the land ie getting pretty clear 
again. Juot overhauled the early seed Potatoes ; picked 
out those suitable for seeds and placed them, crown 
upwards, in shallow trays or boxes. Will be kept in a 
light plane where the frost cannot i*<»nh them. Gather**! 
Apples and Pears. The l*te fruits are being carefully 
sorted, and the best samples packed in barn U or boxes. 
They will be store! in a cool, dark room till the lino 
apprcaihei for using them. The wall-tree* haw just been 
looked over to do any short# ning or thinning which may be 
necessary. Several young trees have had their roots lifted 
partially, and I think sufficient check has been given to 
bring them Into bear log i n doe • ourse. A great many Apples 
on the broad-leavtd Paradise-stock bavs been planted 
within the last half doxen year*, and numbers of the old 
py ramids of the Crab gr jhle/^up 1 . Whoi' er s alts fruit 
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and grown on in G-inoh or h-ioch p »ls until large 
enough for grafting, when ihey must be headed 
down to within 5 inches or 6 inches of the pots, 
and the grafts, which should consist of pieces 
of the preceding year’s shoots, inserted. The 
work ought to be done in the winter, and after 
grafting the plants should be placed in suffi¬ 
cient warmth to start them into growth ; when 
some progress has been made the point* of the 
shoots must be pinched out to induce the lower 
eyes to break, so os to furnish the plants with 
sido branches. After this the treatment is 
simple, merely giving pot-room as required. 
These Rhododendrons do not want so much 
root space as many things, and a good compost 
for them is a mixture of good turfy peat, with 
some silver-sand, and the pots should be drained 
well. It will be well to keep the plants 
altogether under glass for two years, giving 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. After the grafts 
have got a good start in the warmth already 
advised this is requisite to get them on in size. 
Afterwards they will be better out-of-doors in 
the summer. Hybrid Rhododendrons are not 
much subject to the attacks of insects, but 
grown under glass they frequently get affected 
with scale or mealy-bug, for which syrioge freely 
with water, and sponge with soap and water. 
The and er-mentioned are very desirable sorts to 
grow : Conntess of Haddington (blush-white), 
Countess of Sefton (white and rose). Uennisoni 
(white and lemon, very fragrant), Duchess of 
Edinburgh (bright oraugc-Bcarlet), Duchess of 
Sutherland (white, flowers fringed), Duchess of 
Teck (yellow, tinted with scarlet and rose), 
Lady Alice Fitzwilliam (figured), (large flower, 
pure white, one of the best), Lady Skelmers- 
dale (pure-white), Maiden’s Blush (blush-white), 
Pink Beauty (white and pink), Princess Alex¬ 
andra (pure waxy-white), Princess Alice (white, 


tinged with pink, fragrant), Princess Royal (rose- 
colour), Prince of Wales (orange-red), Purity 
(pure white, very fragrant), Rosy Gem (white, 
pink, and rose), Taylori (pink), Thoinsoni 
(scarlet), Veitchianum (yellow snd white). 


4482 —A Saddle boiler —Yes, the 1 inch 
pipe was placed where you find it for the pur¬ 
pose you mention ; but I have never found these 
exhaust pipes necessary, and not many engineers 
nse them for horticultural heating. With 
regard to the flow pipes, I am afraid that if you 
place them on a dead level for a distance of 
100 feet the circulation will be sluggish. With 
a rise of 2 inches in the distance yoa mention 
you will be quite safe. There is no help for the 
incline in the return pipes yoa mention in a 
Saddle boiler. The depth of the stoke hole 
depends on the height of the flow pipe as it 
enters the house. If it has not to enter under 
the door you can bring it up to any height yoa 
like. It is quite right to place the open tank 
or feed cistern at the extreme end of the pipes 
when there is not room for it over the boiler. 
In the latter case the cistern shonld be connected 
with the return pipe.—J. C. C. 

- The 1-inch pipe in the crown of the 

boiler might have been intended for one of seve¬ 
ral objects. It may have been inserted as a 
separate flow to heat an extra frame or small 
pit, a propagating-bed, or something of the 
kind. At the same time, what is called a 
"stand-pipe” is sometimes inserted in the 
boiler, but more generally on the flow-pipe, to 
carry ofT any air or steam that may congregate, 
and prevent the apparatus "jumping” or "kick¬ 
ing.” If there is a rise of a clear foot or more 
from the top of boiler into the flow-pipes, these 
may be on the level; bat it is better to give 
them a slight upward gradient, if only G inches 
in the 10 feet, as on a dead level the air will 
sometimes "hang’’and check the circulation. 
The return having a greater incline than the 
flow is all right, and will not make any differ¬ 
ence ; it may be either gradual or the heating 
part may be kept parallel with the flow and the 
levels be adjusted in the connections.—B. C R. 

4459. — Treatment of a Stephanotls. 
—Daring growth the plant requires stove treat¬ 
ment, with a night temperature of not less than 
60 degs. to 65 degs. In winter keep drier and 
cooler, to rest and ripen the growth. If the 
temperature drops to 60 degs., with the roots 
comparatively dry, no harm will be done. The 
Stephanotis should not be altogether dried off, 
and if it is to do well, keep it free from insects, 
especially mealy-bag.—K. H. 

-Grow in turfy loam, not broken up too 

fine, or else a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf- 
soil. A warm greenhouse temperature will suit 
it very well, but it is best to give a temperature 
.of at feast 65 degs. to 75 degs More will not 
hurt while growing. When growth seems at a 
standstill, let the temperature fall for a month 
or so, os this will conduce to much freer bloom 
ing. As soon as the eyes push out again return 
to the higher temperature.—P. U. 

- To grow this charming climber really 

well it must have abundance of heat and mois- 
ture. A temperature of 60 degs. daring the 
winter, with a rise of 10 degs. by night durirg 
the summer, and an advance of 10 degs. more 
during the day, will enable anyone to have 
abundance of blooms if the atmosphere of I he 
house is kept moist and the roots freely supplied 
with tepid water, with an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure, say weekly. Stephanotis do * 
not require a deep border, but it must have 
ample drainage, anything like stagnation about 
the roots being fatal to its health. A compost of 
half fibry peat and loam, with sand and chsrcoal 
added to make the whole porous, is what is re¬ 
quired for the roots ; stimulative matter can be 
added os a top-dressing. A mulching of horse 
manure, to which is added a small quantity of 
bone-meal, about one part of the latter to ten 
of the former, will stimulate the plant when 
growth is most active in the early summer 
months. Stephanotis is much subject to attacks 
of mealy-bug; the best remedy for this insect 
is clean water applied with force through a 
syringe morning and evening. Mealy-bug can¬ 
not withstand this daily interference. An open 
space at the back of the plant-stove, fertury, 
Melon, or Cucumber-house, where it will not b« 
obstructed from the light by other plants, should 
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prow this plant well; but it must have its leaves 
•■lose up to the glass and receive some shade 
• luring the hottest part of the day. During 
June and July this is best applied from the 
outside—S. V. 

4476 — Himantophyllum — As there is 
no heated house at preeent, it will be better to 
allow the offsets to remain on the plant until 
ihe spring ; but many growers would rather let 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ROMNEYA COULTERI. 

This is popularly known as the White Bush 
Poppy, and is a very beautiful plant, although 
scarcely so hardy as one could wish. The flowers 
are white, very delicate in appearance, and sweetly 
scented, whilst they are borne on the points of 



Flowers of Romneva Coulter!. 


them remain so as to obtain a large flowering- 

plant. I have a specimen which has had no 
•ffaets removed from it for fifteen years. The 
offsets ought to be removed with some roots 
attached when they are of large size. Seeds 
may be removed when the pods are ripe. Let 
the pods remain on the plant for a month or 
more after they become of a scarlet colour, when 
they may be removed and the seeds extratted. 
Sow them at once in bottom heat in a hot house. 
—J. D. E. 

4462—Creeper for a email green 
1101186.—A Rose, such as Maicchal J>iiel or 
.Viphetos, would do well. A Passion-flower 

< Constance Elliot) would be pretty and in¬ 
teresting. Clematis indivisa lobata is pretty in 
spring. Then, to come to commoner things, 
-Vlme. Crouese Ivy leaf “ Geranium, ’ Hello 

i rope8, and Fuchsias in variety will all do good 
work in a small house.—E. H. 

- I think the Lapagerias would give as 

much pleasure as any else. They are not too 
rampant, and may be well accommodated 
within a compsratively small space, whilst they 
continue to bloom over a long season. There 
*re two kinds—alba and rosea. The former 
hn pute-white flowers, quite waxy in appear- 

nce, and produced in long, graceful shoots, 
whilst those of rosea are rose coloured. There 
'* much difference, however, in the shade in 
varieties, some paler than others, and some 
larger in size. You must prepare a thoroughly 
well-drained bed for them, putting in plenty of 
crocks, and use a peaty toil. The plants are 
not so expensive now, the dearer of the two 
being alba. In a small greenhouse one does 
not want a creeper that overshadows every 
other plant. —C. T. 

-There fe nottfng which gives more general satisfaction 

< han P.umbagocapensis. It is a creeper of easy culture, and 
i ilowers are in* ariably admired. If, how* ver, you wish 
) i a creeper which will bloom throughout the year, Iiabro- 
it.air:i us elegans will suit you.—A. G. Bitlp.r. 

4483.—Heating a greenhouse by oil- 
lamps. —One or two of the small oil-stoves, 
now so common and cheap, would exclude frost 
from a structure of the size named, and just 
keep any ordinary greenhouse plants alive, and 
anything beyond this it is better not to attempt 
without the aid of hot-water pipes. Keep the 
r-tovea clean and well trimmed, use the best oil, 
light the stoves only when really necessary, and 
ventilate freely, and the plants will do fairly 
'cell, but you must not expect many flowers — 
B. C. R. 
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the new shoots. There is no doubt as to the 

beauty and value of this fine plant, but its 
tender character should make one cautious 
where it is planted. In the mild, balmy climate 
of Southern England it will succeed in the open 
if the soil is light and warm, but in more 
northern districts the shelter of a wall must be 

K rovided. As yet it is uncommon, as it has not 
een introduced many years from California, and 
is one of those things that must be regarded as 
fit only for really good gardens. In town 
gardens or small country plots it should not be 
planted. 


4411. — Stonecrop for a rockery.— 
You may plant a variety of Stonecrops 
in the positions indicated. There are many 
kinds, many of them quite common ; but, in 
spite of this, they are seldom grown so freely in 
gardens as they deserve. The little rockeries 
(so-called) that too often disfigure small gardens 
may be made, in a sense, pretty by planting 
plenty of the common Stonecrop in the 
“ pockets,” so that the growth may spread over 
the facing of the stones and make a soft, ver¬ 
dant carpet. Stonecrops, however, vary greatly 
in height, some being quite dwarf, others tall, 
and a notable instance of the latter section is S. 
spectabile. The best known of the Stonecrops 
is 8. acre, the Wall Pepper as it is also some¬ 
times called. It is too well-known to describe. 
There is a variety of it named aureum, which 
has the growth tipped with yellow, and this 
looks pretty in the spring. S. Ewersi makes a 
splendid edging, and it is a very easy plant to 
grow, 1 he leaves beiDg of glaucous tint, and the 
rosy-purple flowers are produced in such profu¬ 
sion that they form a perfect floral carpet. It 
is quite dwarf and hardy. S. Sieboldi is another 
very useful species, and the variegated variety 
of it is pleasing, but, unfortunately, tender ; 
hence it is not wise to plant much of it in the 
garden, although it looks very well in pots. 
The leafage is of a glaucous tone, and the plant 
suoceeds in ordinary soil.—C. T. 

4425.— Begonias in the flower garden. 
—As a rule, the double flowered kinds are not 
nearly so useful as bedding or border plants 
ai the single-flowered sorts. They do not 
exhibit their bloBsoins so well; so many of them 
are drooping in habit that the blooms hang 
downward so much, and therefore cannot be 
seen to the same advantage as the more erect 
and single-flowered sorts. Apart from this, 
double-flowered kinds do not produce blooms 
of the same quality over so long a period as the 


singles do—the quality of the individual flowers 
commences to narrow down after the first rush 
of blooming ; therefore, “ W. C.” need not be so 
much surprised at the size of the blooms as 
compared to those first developed. The single- 
flowered sorts are far superior as bedding plants. 
-S. P. 

4362.— Herbaceous plants. — A herba¬ 
ceous plant is one that dies down to its 
base at some period during every twelve 
months. To reply to the remainder of yonr 
question would occupy a great deal of space, as 
the class is one of, if not tne, most numerous we 
have, and even the most select list, with their 
seasons of flowering, &c. f could scarcely come 
under the heading of short answers. Why not 
write to any of the firms advertising herbaceous 
plants in this journal ? You would then get a 
full descriptive list, with prices, &c.—P. U. 

4371.— Christmas Roses. -Christmas Roses may b« 
grown in a London garden, either outside or in the conser- 
v atory ; the latter would be preferable. Have strong plants 
i n pots or tubs, and stand or plunge outside during summer 
Pot in good soil and give weak stimulants when the plants 
ge t strong, if planted out work in leaf-mould or old manure 
well.—E. H. 

4486.—N as tur tium s and Tropaeolums. 
—The plants usually called Nasturtiums are 
merely the annual forma of the genus Tropa;- 
olum, many of which are perennials. Both are 
amoDg the very best of town plants, and will 
grow and flower freely anywhere, as you 
have discovered. The climbiDg Nasturtiums 
are the same as the “ old tall kinds,” but the 
dwarf annual varieties thrive almost equally 
well, and are far superior—at least, for bedding. 
There is also a race of perennial dwarf varieties, 
grown from cuttings, which are really grand for 
bedding or window-boxes, etc., in town gardens. 
T. Fireball (perennial, and grown from cuttings) 
ia a fine climber, suitable for haDging-baskets, 
etc., in summer, and blooms all the winter 
under glass. The T. Lobbianum varieties are 
also good. The tuberous kinds, such as T. 
speciosum, are too delicate for you. Try water¬ 
ing the Scarlet Runners, and syringing them 
overhead daily.—B. C. R. 

4457.—Gravel road and walks —The 
road and walks have been badly made, and not 
sufficiently drained. When the water passes 
freely away to the sides, and in addition the foun¬ 
dation is properly constructed with rubble, so as 
to lay the walk dry, green slime or Moss will 
not form unless there is a constant drip from 
overhanging trees. This slime may be kept 
down by a free use of weed killers during sum¬ 
mer, and unless the walks could be remade this 
would be the best course to adopt. Turning 
the walks over occasionally, burning the surface, 
would keep them in good condition.—E. H. 

-Salt thrown over the walk will kill the green fungus 

you speak of, so will the different weed killers. Care 
must be taken in its application, or Box-edging, <fco., will 
aleo be destroyed. Most of the weed killers are st rong and 
dangerous poisons, and must be handled and applied care¬ 
fully. -P. U. 

4460.—Management of Hollyhocks — 
Hollyhocks may be raised both from seeds and 
cuttings. Seeds should be sown—if treated as 
hardy plants—in well pulverised soil iu drills in 
May or early in June, or they may be sown in 
boxes under glass, pricked off in 3Linch pots, 
and kept in pots till strong, wintering them in 
a cold pit and planting oat early in April. 
They may easily be raised from cuttings end of 
July or beginning of August, using the side 
shoots for cutting, making each joint into a 
cutting, and thrusting them into a prepared bed 
of sandy soil in a frame kept close. I have 
struck thousands in this way, and there is only 
a small percentage of failures if the cuttings 
are taken at the right time, which is usually 
before the shoots get stiff and hard. The cut¬ 
tings are potted off when rooted and kept in & 
cold frame or pit all winter; or they may be 
planted out on a warm border and be sheltered 
with branches in winter. Hollyhocks make 
very large foliage and grow rapidly in early 
summer, and must have liberal treatment both 
in the preparation of the site and also when the 
flower-spikes are forming. The want of this has 
led in dry seasons to the attack of the fungus 
which so disfigures the plants.—E. H. 

- These are easily-grown plants, and make 

a gorgeous display in the flower-garden. What 
the plants like beat ia a rich deep soil; they are 
gross feeders, and can take a large supply of 
farm-yard manure, trenched into the ground to 
i the depth of at least 18 inches. The plants are 
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easily raised from seeds, or named varieties may 
be propagated as cuttings. I sowed seed in 
February of the present year, and the plants 
have all produced strong flower-spikes. They 
are now past their best. The seed was sown in 
a hothouse, and the plants grown on for a time 
there, until they were large enough to be placed 
in cold frames. There is no need to sow the 
9eed8 in a hothouse, but the object of doing so 
in this case was to obtain flowering plants the 
same season. Sow about the end of May, or in 
June out-of-doors, and the plants will flower well 
next season. It is not safe to leave the named 
varieties out in the open garden all the winter, 
as the change from wet to frost makes sad 
havoc of the plants. Cuttings taken in the 
summer may be wintered in frames, and the 
old plants when lifted in the autumn may either 
be planted out in frames or be potted up, and 
the growths which spring up from the base of 
the plants should be taken aB cuttings in the 
spring.—J. D. E. 

- The principal requisites in the successful 

culture of this stately old favourite are few and 
simple—viz., deeply-trenched soil, plenty of 
manure, and a liberal supply of water and 
liquid nourishment in dry weather, or, in a word, 
what is commonly termed “high culture.” 
Seedlings make the best plants, though cuttings 
formed of small side-shoots, or those from the 
base of the plants, strike readily in sandy soil 
in a close frame during the latter part of the 
summer, and under cool and airy treatment 
make good plantB. The seed should be sown 
in July or August, or as soon as ripe, in rich, 
sandy soil, and when large enough be potted 
singly, wintered in a cold frame or pit, and 
planted out in the spring—March or April. In 
light, warm, and well-drained soils the plants 
will frequently survive the winter in the open 
ground, and under the same conditions strong 
and forward young plants from either seed or 
cuttings may be planted where they are to 
flower in September or October ; but on a heavy, 
damp, or cold formation the plants are never 
safe outside, and should be lifted and potted, 
or placed under shelter of some kind in the 
autumn. In dry, hot weather give a thorough 
soaking of weak liquid-manure once a week, and, 
if possible, mulch the plants with 4 inches of good, 
short, stable-manure or spent Hops.— B. C. R. 

- These fine plants need good culture. It 

iB impossible to hope for fine spikes on poor 
ground, and the brilliant effects one sees in 
gardens at this season of the year are the result 
of a proper course of treatment. The soil must 
be deep and rich, and during dry weather in the 
summer months, such as we have experienced 
this year, it is important to give copious supplies 
of water. You may if jou like give liquid- 
manure, but this is not really necessary, and the 
less one spills this kind of stuff about in the 
garden the better. One often smells more 
manure in gardens than flowers, and such things 
should be avoided. Prepare the soil well in the 
first placo, get it thoroughly manured, and 
with help from the water-pot in dry times the 
Hollyhocks flourish, provided, of course, they 
are not molested by disease. The ground during 
the winter should not be damp, otherwise the 
crowns will have a hard fight. I remember well 
a noble row of Hollyhocks not far from the metro¬ 
polis which was a source of pleasure for several 
years. The plants were in front of a row of 
Apple-tress, and the splendid spikes of coloured 
flowers were thrown in bold relief. If you really 
wish the flowers to give pleasure in the garden 
—and I presume you do—there is no need to 
indulge in the fads of exhibitors, such as topping 
the spikes, thinning the blooms, and other 
points. Let the plants develop their own 
characteristic beauty. If you require informa¬ 
tion on propagating Hollyhocks, it has recently 
been referred to in Gardening. —C. T. 

4467.—FuchsiaB —I do not know the “Dunrobin 
Bedder,” but a few of the best Fuchsias for a Pmoky garden 
are Daniel Lambert, Rose of Castile, Mrs. Marshall, and 
Sedan. Such kinds as F. gracilis, F. globosa, F. Riocartoni, 
Ac., beautiful as they are in a pure atmosphere, are useless 
in a smoky one, as the tlowera all drop before expanding. 
—B. C. R. 

Easy propagation of herbaceous 
perennials. —Autumn is by far the best time 
for the above operation, and both Phloxes, Del¬ 
phiniums, and many others of somewhat similar 
character can be readily increased as follows : 
The two species I have named are almost, if not 
qnite, out of bloom, and if they are ent down at 
Onoe a few healthy young growths will push 

■ Digitized by ("jCK 


from the bottom. These are to be taken off 
close to the crown as soon as they reach a length 
of 3 inches to 4 inches. Put them singly into 
72’s, using a compost of leaf-soil, loam, and sand 
in about equal proportions, and, stood in a frame 
for a few weeks, they will root freely. In 
the spring the same plan may be followed, but 
it would need a heated frame, and they would 
not flower nearly so well the same summer as 
those propagated now. Plant them out in the 
spring into their permanent quarters ; the second 
year they will be in full beauty. It is only by 
cuttings and divisions of the stools that we can 
secure named kinds of many of the finest herba¬ 
ceous perennials. Division is also best carried 
out early in the autumn, as the portions have a 
chance of making a few new roots while the 
ground is still warm, and are thus better able to 
go through the winter, besides being ready to 
start in tnc spring. Spring division checks them 
very much.—P. U. 


HYBRID DAFFODILS. 

During recent years much attention has been 
paid to the hybridisation of the Daffodils—that 
is, crossing certain types with others to get new 
and distinct kinds. Our illustration shows a 
Hybrid Daffodil which will in time, doubtless, 
become popular, but as the bulbs do not increase 
at a great rate this is purely a matter of 
patience. Some very fine hybrids have been 
raised, especially by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 
who, as an amateur, deserves high praise for his 
persistent endeavours to increase the list of 
Narcissi, not with poor things, but really 
beautiful flowers. It is interesting to know 
that many wilding forms, natural crosses, 
effected in a state of nature, he has produced 
under artificial conditions, so to speak, and if 
few of the many kinds he has raised are worthy 
perpetuation, still those few will probably take 
a high place. Such a kind is Golden Bell, which 
has a large trumpet-shaped flower of varying 
shades of yellow, and a more robust and striking 
kind we have never seen. It is even finer than 
Horsfieldi. Raising new Daffodils is not such a 
serious undertaking as might be supposed. The 
great thiDg is to sow seed from crosses each 
year, and then one gets flowering bulbs every 
spring, otherwise inexhaustible patience is 


necessary. It takes from four to six years for 

a seedling bulb to bloom and show its character¬ 
istic features. Sow the seed in shallow pans, 
and when the bnlbs are about one year old they 
may be planted out. One of the finest Hybrid 
Daffodils raised by Mr. Engleheart is Golden 
Bell, already mentioned, and Chrysostor is 
another beautiful kind, the flowers large, and 
soft primrose-yellow in colour, very pleasing 
and refined in aspect* 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DWARF PLANTS. 

Plants having bat a single stem, and that from 
6 inches to 1 foot high, carrying one large bloom, 
and that 5 inches in diameter, are extremely 
useful, as well as being somewhat novel. Plants 
of this kind can be had in pots not more than 
3i inches in diameter. Where an extra inch is 
allowed the blooms are all the better, no doubt, 
but the plants may not be so useful, as in the 
smaller pots they can be used so much better 
for filling vases in the dwelling-house, apart from 
their use on the front of the stage in tne green¬ 
house. Such plants as these are not nearly often 
enough seen, certainly not so often as their 
merits deserve. They are well worthy of what 
little attention they require in producing them. 
The last week in August is a good time to take 
the cuttings. If they are inserted sooner the 
plants are apt to get too tall, and if taken much 
later the flowers are necessarily smaller, owing 
to the bud which gives the single bloom being a 
terminal one. Where Chrysanthemums are 
grown for the production of large exhibition 
blooms some of the points are almost sure to be 
broken off by various causes about the time 
stated, as, for instance, heavy rains, high 
winds, and birds alighting on them, the shoots 
at this stage being very brittle. Such shoots 
should be formed into cuttiDgs 4 inches long, 
and some may be (> inches long. Those 
with the bud just formed are the most 
suitable, aB the height the plant will be 
when in flower can be more accurately 
gauged than when the cuttings are inserted 
before the bud is formed ; the shoots grow seve¬ 
ral inches more after being taken off prior to the 
formation of the bud. Dibble the cuttiDgs 
firmly into sandy, dry soil, usiDg pots 2^ inches 
in diameter. Do not remove any of the leaves, 
except that from the base, where cut square 
across, the plants are all the better for having 
their foliage intact. Well water to settle the 
soil securely about the cuttings ; plunge them in 
a gentle hot-bed, if available, as here they strike 
root so much quicker than in a cold frame. If, 
however, the bottom-heat cannot be had, plunge 
the pots in coal-ashes in a cold frame, keeping 
the frame close until roots are formed, with the 
exception of admitting air for an 
hour or so to dissipate condensed 
moisture off the leaves. Whether 
the cuttings are placed in a cold 
frame or a hot-bed they should be 
shaded from hot sun, aB this will 
make the leaves flag and most likely 
make some of them drop off, which 
is detrimental to the appearance of 
the plants. Syringe the foliage every 
afternoon of fine days, and by keep¬ 
ing the frame nearly close roots will 
be formed in about a month, when 
more air should be afforded, increas¬ 
ing the supply until the plants will 
b^ar full exposure without flagging. 
The best position for them at this 
stage is on a shelf close to the glass 
in the greenhouse. If it is desirable 
to have large blooms, shift the plants 
into pots a size larger, using a rich 
compost. Of course, tops can be 
taken from the. ordinary plants for 
this purpose, but of cource it is at 
tho sacrifice of large blooms on the 
plants grown for the express purpoee. 
Varieties belonging to the Japanese 
section are the most suitable as the 
peduncles are so much stronger than 
upon the incurved sorts ; plants of 
the latter section need support, while 
the Japanese section are mainly self- 
supporting. E. M. 


4430. — Passion - flower in 
fruit. —StroDg plants are fruiting 
freely this year, but there are 
only two varieties which are fib for eating. 

One is the Granadilla, which requires a stove 
temperature, and the other is the edible Passion¬ 
flower (Passiflora edulis); the last-named may be 
grown in a warm greenhouse. I have sometimes 
tasted the fruit produced by other varieties, but 
have always found them bitter and disagreeable. 
The fruit of the edible Passion-flower makes an 
exoellent preserve. They are gathered before 
quite ripe, and preserved whole in sugar.—E. H. 
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ORCHID& 

EPIDENDRUM FALCATUM. 

From **W. W.” comes a flower of this old 
species for a name. He says he cannot send a 
leaf because it is too large and weighty, but he 
sends a sketch, which he hopes will do as well. 
Equally so in this case, my friend, and I give 
above its most correct name, which was given it 
many years ago by Dr. Lindley. Curiously 
enough, although the plant is so distinct in ap¬ 
pearance, it has had many names given to it, some 
of which I g’^e here, in case “ W. W.” should 
be told another Dame for it, and he might think 
I had misnamed his specimen. It was called E. 
odorifolium by Bateman, and figured in his work 
on the (l Orohids of Mexico and Guatemala,’ 1 and 
also E. Parkiosonianum by Hooker, who figured 
it in the “ Botanical Magazine ” under that 
name. E. lactiflorum it is to be found under in 
some gardens, and others of less import. The 
plant is widely scattered throughout Mexico, in 
various situations and under various conditions, 
and varyiDg somewhat in colour from pale- 
yellow to white and pale greenish-yellow, 
usually growiog upon the stems of trees, though 
not unfrequently it is found upon rocks. It is 
by no means a new plant, having been found, in 
the first place, upwards of sixty years ago ; but 
it is not much seen in cultivation, through not 
being considered showy enough by the majority 
of Orchid-growers, and I do not suppose my 
friend “ W. W.” would have had it but for its 
accidentally popping up in a mixed lot of Mexi¬ 
can Orchids, which he purchased at a promis¬ 
cuous sale. However, the flower sent me repre¬ 
sents a very good variety of the plant, and I 
advise my friend to preserve it. I have found 
the plant to grow well with me in the OJonto- 
gloesum-houae, at the warmest end. It thrives 
best on a hare block of wood, saving a little 
Sphagnum Moss, just to keep a little moisture 
to the plant; but in the winter season it will 
withstand a great amount of drought, but it is 
best not to permit it to become so dry as to allow 
the leaves to sl rivel. The plant has a stout 
rhizome, which at intervals produce short stems, 
which bear a single lanceolate, thick, fleshy 
leaf, which is from 1) inches to a foot loDg, deep- 
green. The peduncles spring from the base of 
the leaf several together, each one bearing but a 
single bloom. The sepals and petals are similar 
(yellowish-green), the lip being of a more decided 
yellow colour. Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA B0WR1NGIANA. 

It is less than a single decade ago since the 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, introduced this plant 
into our gardens from Central America, for 
which we have much to be thankful for, and 
yet there has been much disappointment 
upon first flowering the species, as its beauties 
cannot be seen when it is poorly grown and 
flowered. But in the case of “ G. T. H ,” who 
sends me a series of flowers, nine varieties in 
all, there can be no doubt of its great beauty, 
especially when he tells me he has none “with 
less th«n eight blooms on a truss.” I do not 
think there was the slightest utility in 
“ G. T. H.” numbering these flowers separately, 
for the most of them differ from each other very 
slightly, and that c.hiefly in the shades of the 
sepals and petals, and slightly in the maroon 
bind in the lip, so that there can be no use nam¬ 
ing these varieties ; but he may take it for certain 
that .*1 and 7 are the poorest of the lot. I do 
not write this in any derogatory manner respect¬ 
ing this plant; indeed, I am much obliged to 
my friend for sending me such a fine sample, 
and all the kind things which he says respecting 
the tsacher will be carefully noted. This plant 
with *• G. T. H ” appears to be like many others 
of the same family throughout the country, a 
month or two earlier than usual; but if it will 
beco ne an established thing to become an earlier 
bloomer I cannot say ; but one thing which may 
have had something to do with this is the start¬ 
ing into growth in this spring, it baing very 
warm and sunny, would have accelerated 
them ; therefore, I would advise “ G. T. H.” to 
keep his plants a little drier in the rest 
season, and so retard them from starting into 
rowth quite so soon ; but this must not be done 
y over-drying but by reducing the temperature 
by a few more degrees, for the Messrs. Veitch 
tell us the plants grow naturally in an atmosphere 


highly charged with moisture, even in the dry 
season, whilst in the growing season the rainfall 
is excessive, so that my readers may take notice 
and always maintain a large amount of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture about this plant. Now this same 
remark I have had to make in a personal manner 
to several friends to whom I have paid a visit 
this season, and whose plants of this and several 
other species I have noticed to be getting infested 
with thrips and red-spider, a sure sign that the 
atmosphere is too dry aod too hot, and G. Bow- 
ringiana is very liable to the attacks of both 
insects under these conditions ; but if treated 
congenially it will be found to*be both a free 
grower and a free bloomer. Moreover, it has 
usually flowered in the month of October. The 
flowers last well so that it may frequently be seen 
in bloom until the end of November. Like the 
majority of the Cattleyas it must be well 
drained and potted in good rough peat and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, pressed down firmly, 
but it must not be overloaded with soil. Water 
carefully and somewhat sparingly, but always 
keep the air well charged with moisture. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM PURPURATUM. 

When the Messrs Loddiges published their 
Orchid catalogue nearly fifty years ago there 
were but five only of these coriaceous-leaved 
Lady’s Slipper-plants in cultivation. What a 
difference exists at the present day, as may be 
seen by the bulky but commodious catalogue of 
Slipper-plants published by Mr. R. H. Measures, 
of the Woodlands, Streatham, and of others 
who are speoiali ts with this g°nus. The 
plants stood in the following order : Cypripe- 
dium venuatum, introduced in 1818 ; C. insigne, 
1822; C. purpuratum, in 1836; C. barbatum, 
1840; and C. barbatum ongustatum, 1840. These 
were the only kinds which could be obtained in 
the year 1845 6. The flower of C. purpuratum 
sent to me by “ John Vansittart,” is, however, 
a very fine one, much better than a dried 
flower which I have of this species, which 
bloomed with me nearly forty years since, and 
when we were all in ignorance of its native 
home ; but now it has been found to inhabit 
Hong Kong, where it has been ruthlessly extir¬ 
pated, eo that at the present time it has become 
quite scarce. But I have little doubt but that 
it occurs in the Chinese coast which lies oppo¬ 
site, and where I trust it will long be allowed 
to remain undisturbed, or at least that it will be 
gathered with oare and discretion. I am under 
the impression that there yet remains a lucky 
find for someone in getting that great beauty 
C. Fairieanum, and I wonder that the cross- 
breeder has never resorted to the plan of ob¬ 
taining it from seed in this country; but 
it will be a very lucky find for the first 
man that can put his hand upon it 
My opinions upon this plant and its habitat I 
communicated to my old friend Boxall, the 
traveller for Messrs Low, when I last saw him 
If he is in the East now searching for it I cannot 
say, but he is a very likely man to find it. But 
to return to the species whose name stands at 
the head of this paper ; it is a plant having nice 
tesselated foliage, much in the way of C. bar¬ 
batum, and with a bright-coloured and very 
distinct flower ; the dorsal sepal in that now 
before me being broad, almost round, having a 
slight white point, with numerous streaks of 
purple running through it, the lower sepal very 
smaller and more pointed, the petals stindingat 
almost right angles. These are of a rich, 
purplish colour, tinged with green, veined with 
black, the lip is large for the flower, brownish- 
purple, veined with deeper purple, the infolded 
part being bright rich-purple. I would advise 
my friend to drain the pot or pan that it is put 
into in a thorough manner, using for soil a mix¬ 
ture of turfy light loam, good fibrous peat, and 
some chopped Sphagnum Moss, using a little 
sharp sand in potting; keep the plant moderately 
moist, and it will grow well in the temperature 
of the Odontoglossum-house at the warmest end, 
and during the winter season it should have a 
temperature of about 55 degs , and be kept 
fairly moist, with a moist atmosphere. Under 
these conditions it will thrive better and grow 
quicker than if kept hotter. 

Matt Bramble. 


4181.— Growing Ooelogyne orist&ta — 
This is one of the easiest Qrohids to grow, and 


will do admirably in any stove where the tempe¬ 
rature is about 55 degs. in winter. Grow the 
plants in flower-pots, not on blocks. They 
should be planted in a compost of good fibrous 
peat, a little fibrous loam, and a third part of 
Sphagnum Moss. Mix potsherds and a little 
charcoal with the soil to keep it open. The 
compost should be raised above the rim of the 
pot in the form of a mound. The plants Me 
making their growth now, and should not be 
disturbed until growth is completed Give them 
a good supply of water until the bulbs are fully 
formed, when they do not require more than 
just to keep the bulbs from shrinking. The 
flowers will appear in the spring. After flower¬ 
ing repot them as advised above.—J. D. E. 


FRAGRANCE IN CARNATIONS. 

Carnations are in danger of losing one of their 
greatest charms—namely, a delightful scent. It 
is important to urge that they should be scented, 
because by far the majority of present-day 
kinds—I allude chiefly to garden seifs, whether 
English or French—are as scentless as Baroness 
Rothschild Rose. It is true that these fine 
kinds appeal to us strongly through other 
channels, by reason of such merits as vigour, 
freedom of flowering, fine form, rich colour, &<x, 
and they find much favour ; but the crowning 
charm of all which we seek, too often in vain, is 
that of scent. All who look for the natural 
charms of Carnations must surely deplore the 
want of scent in the modern varieties, and the 
sooner we remedy the evil the better. Car¬ 
nations doubtless have not become all but 
scentless at one step. In the improvement of 
recent years the charm of scent has been ignored 
or forgotten. This proves how observant and 
watchful we should be, lest whilst doing good 
in one direction by developing and bringing out 
the finer qualities of a flower we disregard natu¬ 
ral charms. It is not predicting too much that 
in another decade scentless Carnations will be 
the rule, and a scented kind a very rare excep¬ 
tion. This must happen if we rely upon those 
who keep on raising new kinds from a sc4 ntless 
source. A little wholesome agitation did much 
good in bringing to the front the merits of self 
Carnations, and now that we are satisfied upon 
the point and convinced by results of trials, let 
us agitate for scented Carnations. We shall 
not be successful perhaps in inducing the ortho¬ 
dox florist to make the slightest deviation from 
his narrow way, but the love of Carnations is 
making headway. Many of its lovers have no 
aspirations beyond fully enjoying and appre¬ 
ciating the flower, and to these we must look. 

_ B. W. 

4373 —Lily Of the Valley.— Directly the 
leaves die down dig up the roots and free 
them from weeds, making a new plantation on a 
new site. It matters little wbat aspect is 
chosen, Lily of the Valley will succeed if properly 
managed. The same quantity of flowers cannot 
be expected from a newly-planted bed as one 
established for a year, but a crop will be obtain¬ 
able even then, though possibly not quite so floe. 
When replanting it will be a good time to thin 
out the roots and increase the space of the beds, 
as there will be plenty of thinnings, picking out 
the smaller roots to be planted by themselves. 
Trench the soil 2 feet deep at onoe, placing in 
the top trench a good coating of manure, so that 
the roots will readily find it. Keep the surfaoe- 
soil on the top, returning that from the bottom 
of the trench back again to the same place. In 
planting pall the roots to pieces ; not more than 
a oouple of crowns should be put in together for 
fear of overcrowding them again. The crowns 
need not be buried more than an inch under the 
surface. Cover the whole bed with half-decayed 
manure and leaves, 2 inches thick, allowing it to 
decay. Not only will this mulchiog preserve 
the roots from frost, but will prevent the 
evaporation of moisture during the summer. 
After the flowering season is past supply the 
roots liberally with liquid-manure to assist in 
the swelling of the crowns, and thus lay a basis 
for future flowering.—S. P. 

4*2? -Gas-lime and wire worms —A bushel per 
rod may be used on tbe land in autumn if the land i» not 
ngr to be cropped before spring, and the heavier the 
eeiog whioh can be given without injury to the next 
crop tbe better tbe ebanoe of getting rid of the wire worms, 
as they are not eo very difficult to clear out of newly 
broken upland especially.— E. H. 
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and autumn: C. Jackmani (interne violet), 
Jackmani alba (white), magnifica (reddiah- 
purple). and Mrs. James Bateman (pale-laven¬ 
der). For indoors few things are prettier than 
the two common varieties of Plumbago capen- 
sis, the French blue and the white ; add to tneso 
some of the numerous varieties of Fuchsia, and 
you need wish for nothing better.—A. G. 
Bt'TLER 

- The following will be found a good 

assortment of hardy climbers, from which may 
be selected plants suitable for all aspeots, as 
well as for covering arches, porches, training up 
trees, Ac. : Ampelopais hederacoa, A. Veit chi 
(one of the best creepers for covering north 
walls), Cotoneaster Simonsi (this also does 
well in north aspects), Cydonia japonica, Escal 
Ionia macranlha, Euonymus radiums variegatus 
I (a very useful, neat climber, will cling like Ivy), 
Honeysuckles, Red Dutch, Scarlet Trumpet, 


Clematises, a large number of kinds, in which 
the flowers represent a great diversity of colour- 
ing, varying also in shape. I do not care for 
the very big-flowered kinds, which are ungainly 
and, unfortunately, somewhat tender in con¬ 
stitution. C. montana, which has white flowers, 
is very beautiful, is another fine kind, one of the 
best of all climbers, free in both growth and 
bloom. The number of Clematises is great, C. 
viticella, and many others, but the two kinds to 
grow first are C. Jackmani and C. montana. 
Then you could have the handsome-leaved 
Dutchman's Pipe, a climber which gives variety 
and is not too common In gardens. Ivies in 
variety, although these are not for beautV of 
flower ; but there is great charm in their leaf- 
colours, from glossy green to fine silvery 
markings. Jasmine, which blooms when few 
other thiDgs are in flower, is a great gain. Its 
leafless shoots with rich-yellow flowers, which 
make a bright show in the winter 
and early spring months. It will 
live in almost any position, and I 
have seen it very beautiful in quite 
suburban gardens. The Crimson Jas¬ 
mine, which has white flowers, is 
very sweetly scented, and to be 
valued for that reason. Then the 
Honeysuckles may be thought of, 
the Passion-flower in warm, fairly 
sheltered spots, and the hardy Vines, 
which are graceful, and the leaf- 
colourirg is striking.—C. T. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

CHERRIES AS ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES. 

The planting season is fast approaching, and 
therefore I think it is appropriate to draw 
attention to the great beauty of the Cherries 
whilst in flower. At the time for planting 
them, and where a note has been made of their 
usefulness it will be advisable to seoure the trees 
and plant them at once. In my own case I have 
observed that after the double varieties attain a 
fairly good age there is a tendency towards 
canker, as in the fruiting Cherries. Rvther than 
allow a tree to remain when it has in a manner 
become unsightly, it is much better to cut it 
down and plant afresh, but not altogether in the 
same place without an entire change of soil. 
When a tree is seen to be on the wane it is just 
as well to plant afresh ; then by 
the time the young tree is estab¬ 
lished the old one can be removed 
without being greatly missed. The 
illustration depicts a young tree 
grown as a standard, which is by 
far the better plan It will be 
noted on reference to the engraving 
that there is an undergrowth ol 
foliage ; this is as it should be, and 
exemplifies the advantage of the 
standards over dwarfer bushes. It 
is not, of course, necessary to keep 
to the double varieties, although 
whilst in flower they last longer in 
good condition. The single and 
fruiting kinds can also be planted 
for purposes of ornamentation as 
well, although methinks they are 
not bo very often to be met with. 

For example, why should not the 
Morello Cherry be so cultivated? 

I have seen it thus grown in a most 
successful manner, forming beauti¬ 
ful heads. First there is tbe 
handsome display of bloom, then 
there is the fruiting season. Wo 
do sometimes see the Weeping Ash 
on lawns, why not the Morello 
Cherry as well, and grown in the 
same way? In all probability the 
fruits would escape the birds more 
than when planted in the kitchen 
garden in those gardens of medium 
size, because the tree would staud 
by itself. The reason why standard 
fruit trees of all kinds are not more 
extensively planted in our shrub- 
berries is not that they are not 
beautiful, surely? I think it is 
rather that because it has been so, 
so it must still be. A well-clothed, 
but not necessarily a pruned, tree 
of the Morello Cherry would upon 
a lawn be a beautiful object. It is 
easy enough to grow it thus. The 
soil need not be in any case of a 
rich character; I would rather 
have it otherwise. The following 
are useful double varieties to plant 
inehrabberies—viz ,Cerasus Avium 
multiplex (the double form of the 
wild Cherry). C. domostica flore- 


4470.— Araucarias. —I should 
svy that your tree has been struck 
by lightning, which has caused it to 
go off so suddenly. There does not 
appear to be any other explanation. 
Such instances of injury are not un¬ 
common. The harm done is gene¬ 
rally seen within a few days after. 
You had better remove tbe tree, as 
it is past recovery.—J. C. C. 

- The tree which has lost its 

lower branches has got into the cold 
clay subsoil you mention. A cool, 
Gravelly bottom suits this Pine, but 
it must not be clayey. I have had 
under my notice the finest avenue of 
tiis grand Chilian Pine in the 
c >untry, the majoiity of them being 
from JO feet to tO feet high. They 
will grow anywhere up to the height 
you name, but as soon as tbe roots 
reach a wet and cold subsoil the lower 
branches suffer. Your other trees 
will be sure to go like it in a short 
time.—P. U. 

4474. — Propagating a Mag¬ 
nolia — Magnolias can be best 
propagated by layers. If yon esn 
bring one of tbe young branches 
down on the ground make up a bed of 
sandy soil to receive it, sod when 
bent down get a strong wood peg 
and secure it firmly in the ground, 
burying the bent part of the branch 
J inches under the surface, placing a 
stick and tie to the point of the shoot 
to bring it slightly erect. It will 
take two years before the layer is 
ready for transplanting. I think 
your youngest tree requires some 
rotten manure stirred in abont its 
roots. —J. C. C. 

-By far the beet way to prcpagale this shrub Is to 

Kraft upon seedling slocks. They are aleo freely increased 
from layers, using a peaty compost. It is best to laier a 
shoot into a box of prepared soil, as they ere very impatient 
of disturbance when rooting has commenced.—P. 0. 

- Layering is a more oertain method than cuttings, 

and the layering may be done now.—E H. 

4 tod. — Laurels and Rhododendrons — If 
Lxurels and Rhododendrons require cutting bard hack the 
work she old be done in spring early in March. Simply 
cutting oat young shoot* for the rake of symmetry may be 
done any time. Tacroniaa should be pruned in autumn 
after flowering Tbia will let tbe much needed light inta 
the house in winter.—E. H. 

- Tbe tpring is tbe beet time to cut these plants, and 

B. hbo lid |be done as scon as they start Into growth. 
The TaosoDia also should be cut In tbe early spring. 
Guttings of aoy kind under band-glasses should not be 
exposed until they are formed — J. D. E. 

- This is not a good time to cut Laurels or 

Rhododendrons, especially the latter, or the 
bloom buds for next year’s crop would be sacri¬ 
ficed. There would be do harm in removirg a 
shoot or two from the Laurels for the sake of 
neatness; but a general close pruning is 
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pleno is a strong-growing variety, 
but probably not so much so as the 
foregoing. G. serrulata (the double 
white Chinese Cherry) is, I think, ono of the 
most useful of all ; it flowers freely, and is not 
so strong a grower. Of the singles note should 
be made of C. Juliana (St. Julian’s Cherry) 
and its rose-coloured variety ; also of C. Padua 
(the Bird Cherry) and its pendulous variety. 
Besides these there are the single varieties 
of the doubles first quoted, and last, but not 
least, the Morello aforementioned, whioh should 
be chosen with clean, well-grown stems. H. 

44J5.—Climbers —Yours is a very vague 
question. You do not even say whether you 
want your climbers for the outdoor or indoor 
garden ? For the open few things would give 
you more variety than Clematises, and by 
choosing those which flower at different seasons 
you would get greater satisfaction ; thus, for 
spring bloomers you might have Lady Loudes 
borough (silver-grey). Lord Londesborough 
(deep mauve with magenta bar), and Stella 
(light-violet with red--*- 1 - v 
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Oi'R Reaper* ’ Illustrations : Cherry-tree in bloom. Engraved for 0 ardkxixo 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. 8. V. Ifarcourt, Maluootl. 




For 


Aurco roticulaU, Ceanothus dentatus, C. Vcitchi 
(should be planted against a south wall) Garrya 
elliptic*, Wistaria sinensis, W. e. alba, Ivies in 
variety, Clematis in variety, including Jack¬ 
mani, Snow-white Jackmani, montana (winter- 
floweriog), aid Flammula (autumn-flowering), 
Jasminum c flicinale major, J. nudiflorum (winter- 
flowering), Lycium barbatun (Duke o r Argxle’a 
Tee-tree), Passiflora cmrulea, P. Conataice 
Elliot (should have a good aspect), PyracAiiiha 
(Fire Thorn), Roses in variety, to include Gloire 
de Dijon, William Allen Richaidson, Cheahunt 
Hybrid, Marshal Niel, ki. The situation 
should be well exposed, and the soil changed if 
necessary.— E. II. 

- There are a great number of climbing 

plants, some very beautiful and showy, others 
of little interest. Possibly one of the best of 
all climbing plants is Clematis Jackmani, which 
has rich purple-violet flowers. Indeed, it is a 
familiar object in many gardens, both large and 
small. But there are many other kinds of 
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altogether wrong at thia time of the year. I 
advise that pruning be done early in the month 
of February, for the reason that the plants are 
not so long bare in the stems if cut severely as 
they would be if cutting was done in the autumn, 
or even at Christmas time. Many persons do 
all their shrub pruning at that time, so that the 
clippings may be utilised for decorations at that 
season. Rhododendrons are beat pruned directly 
the flowering season is past; the plants are then 
just commencing to make their season’s growth 

—S. P. 

4458.— Striking Ceanothus.-CuttiDgs of the 
young shoots, when getting a little firm, will rootiD sandy 
soil under a hand light. The same shoots, when ripe, will 
also root, but not so quickly. If there are shoots near the 
ground they might be layered now.—E. H. 

-You may propagate these at any time now. Choose 

wood that is ripe, but has still got a few leaves upon it. A 
cold frame and sandy soil is all that is necessary. Do not 
make the cuttings too long. If you can layer a few shoots 
from the bottom you will obtain a strong plant much 
sooner than from cuttings.—P. U. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
There appears to be much difference of opinion 
as to the proper time for transplanting Ever¬ 
greens, but there can, I think, be no question 
as to early autumn and spring being the best 
seasons, and the month of September and that 
of April should be seized od, and the work 
pushed on then with as much expedition as 
possible. In the removal of Evergreens the 
great thing is to be particular and careful in the 
lifting ; but, unfortunately, few workmen seem 
alive to the importance of this, as they dig up 
close, as if roots were of no consequence what¬ 
ever, and cut or maim all they come near ; but 
instead of that happening, every one should be 
preserved free from injury, and then the plant 
they are attached to stands a good chance of 
soon starting again and re-establishing itself 
This being so, it will be seen how necessary it 
is to open out a trench all round well away 
from the stem, the distance, of course, being 
ruled by the size and age of the shrub to be 
operated on, and then by the aid of a steel fork 
work away the soil and keep clearing it out till 
the ball is so reduced as to be small enough to 
move with the strength or appliance at hand or 
disposal. The first preliminary, however, where 
there is much transplanting to be done, and it 
is better to so proceed where there is only a 
little, is to 

Dig the holes where the plants are to go, and 
in doing this plenty of room should be given, 
as the bigger the hole the easier will it be to 
plant ana spread out the roots properly and for 
them to ramify after and get fresh hold of the 
soil. In placing the plants in position the chief 
point is to see that they are not too high above 
the ground or too deep, and to keep them at the 
original level, as to bury the stems up is bad, and 
equally so to have the collar too elevated, unless 
on heavy or wet land where the soil can be 
raised and made up to it, as then the ball would 
be too much exposed to the weather. Not only 
do Evergreens need lifting with great care, but 
the filling in is almost as important, and this 
should be done piecemeal as it were—that is, a 
certain portion of fine soil thrown over the roots 
and then water cast on with force, so as to carry 
the soil along with it and stop every cavity or 
interstice there may be around or under, and to 
aid in this the top of the shrub should bo swayed 
to and fro, after which the holes may be finally 
filled. The next thing to be done is to mulch 
with any loose litter, long strawy manure, or 
any material of that kind that will shade and 
prevent evaporation, as uniformity of moisture 
must be maintained to get freshly moved Ever¬ 
greens to do really well. Steadying the heads 
should also be attended to, and this may easily 
be done by a stout stake driven down near the 
main stem of each plant and tying to it, and if 
the shrubs are afterwards syringed each evening 
overhead, or sprinkled with water by other 
means, so as to prevent flagging, they will 
scarcely feel the shift, and be quite prepared to 
ass safely through a hard winter or face the 
right days of summer. W. 


Drawings for " Gardening ."—Readers tmll 
kindly remember that toe are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due oourse in 
Gardswirq Illustratbp. 


FERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

Mohria thurifraga. 

In reply to “ Brixtonian,” “ V. R.,” and others, 
[ may say that, notwithstanding that nearly 
half a century has elapsed since this plant was 
introduced to this country, it still remains one 
of the rarest, as well as one of the most beauti¬ 
ful, of evergreen oool-houae Ferns. It has, to an 
ordinary observer, the appearance of a Cheilan 
thes, whilst others have likened it to the North 
American deciduous Woodsia obtusa. The plant 



appears to have been first introduced to the 
Botanic Garden of Berlin, a garden singularly 
rich in the species and varieties of plants ; from 
there it was sent to our own Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, and a few years ago could have been 
found in many collections throughout the 
country, but it is now to be reckoned with the 
rarest of our cultivated Ferns. Our illustration 
affords a good idea of the beauty of a small 
frond of this plant, which is the only species 
known. When the plants are well grown the 
fronds attain a length of 2 feet, although 
they more frequently grow only about 
12 inches, and when fertile the sori are very 
conspicuous, being thickly clustered npon the 
points of all the lobes. The fronds, which 
when bruised are very fragrant, hence its name, 
are erect, twice divided, and very equal in width 
throughout, the sterile ones being wider than 
the fertile ; the pinnae are deeply lobed, bright- 
green, and smooth on the upper side, but 
beneath they are furnished with woolly ferru- 
giueous hairs ; the stem also is densely clothed 
with longer hairs of the same colour. In the 
kind called achilleaefolia the fronds are more 
prostrate, and the laciniations of the pinnae are 
more delicate. That it is a variety only of the 
species has been proved by the fact that both 
forms have been obtained from spores saved 
from one plant. The plant is a native of the 
Cape and Natal, and various of the African 
Islands, in which, probably there still lurk some 
more undiscovered species. It should not be 
overpotted, and for soil use a mixture of peat and 
light loam and about an equal part of nodules of 
sandstone. It enjoys a fair amount of water to 
the roots, but should not be watered overhead, 
and it thrives best in the temperature of awarm, 
dry greenhouse. This plant grew well and 
attained its maximum size under the above con¬ 
ditions in the Messrs. Rollisson’s establishment 


at Tooting, the above illustration having been 
taken from one of the young plants grown there. 

J. J. 


4464.— Fern seeds.— The dry air of a 
room is not the best in which to raise Ferns from 
seed, but a great deal may be overcome by 
patience and careful management. The success¬ 
ful way in which many ladies manage Ferns in 
roomB often surprises me, and it shows that 
even the raising of them from seed is not an 
impossibility. I hope you have only the seed 
of fairly hardy sorts, as you are not likely to 
succeed with tender ones. The great point in 
the management at present is to keep the pan 
away from a strong light, and not to disturb the 
young seedlings by washing out of their bed. 
The soil in the pan must be kept moist, this is 
best done by holding it three parts its depth in 
a pail of water for a minute or two, and then 
lower it sufficiently that the water flows gently 
over the surface. Four months should be 
allowed for the seedlings to appear.—J. C. C. 

- In a month or six weeks from sowing the 

“braird” ought to begin to appear, but the 
time varies considerably, according to the tem¬ 
perature, season, freshness or otherwise of the 
spores, and other conditions. If the “seed” 
you mention was sound and good, and was sown 
upon a roughish surface of loam or leaf-mould 
in a well-drained box or pan, it ought to germi¬ 
nate—that is, if the soil is kept in an even but 
moderate state of moisture, and carefully shaded 
from sun. You must prick the seedlings off—at 
first in little clumps—as soon as the first tiny 
fronds can be seen, and still keep them moist 
and covered with glass.—B. C. R. 


4480.— Plants for winter.— There are a 
good number of people who would like to know 
what plants to put in after the summer flowers 
that will flower through the winter, because 
they have found that those they have tried very 
often fail owing to the severity of the weather, 
and if those who wish to try start with the 
understanding that everything depends on the 
weather they are not so likely to be disappointed 
in the end. If people who are so fond of flowers 
would make all their small flower-beds into one 
large one, and fill it with hardy flowers chiefly, 
they would then have some space to devote to 
subjects that bloom in the winter and early 
spring as well as summer. In mild weather 
tne Christmas Roses flower from December to 
February; then follows the Winter Aconite 
Snowdrops, Hepaticas, and Primroses. Next 
to these comes the Siberian Squills (Scillas), 
Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Luciliae), 
Triteleia uniflora, and Single Yellow and Dark 
Wallflowers. Erica carnea blossoms very early 
in the spring, as also does those low-growing, 
sweet-smelling deciduous shrubs Daphne Meze- 
reon, and D. alba. Amongst herbaceous and 
rock plants that bloom very early in the spring 
I may mention the Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum), 
D. austriacum, and D. plantagineum excelsum. 
You, of course, know that the ordinary Crocuses 
will make a garden very gay in the month of 
March. Then there are the early Single Tulips 
that follow directly after, and to succeed these 
there are the Hyacinths and late-blooiniDg Double 
and Single TulipB. So you will see there is a 
possibility of your having a bright garden early 
in the year and onward.—J. C. C. 

4472.— Scale insects.— Do not uee paraffin- 
oil ; it is dangerous, especially to Peach-trees. 
Make a strong solution of Gishnrst Compound, 
4 oz to the gallon, and go over the trees twice, 
as soon as the leaves, or, at least, before the 
buds get permanent, and see that every part of 
the trunk and branches are well dressed with 
the solution. Give another look round before 
the blossom-buds open in spring, and touch up 
with a small brush all the suspicious spots. If 
properly done this will be effectual without 
injuring the trees.—E. H. 

4478.— Agapan thus umbellatus albue. 

— I am pleased you have been successful with 
this beautiful plant, which should be grown 
more, whereas one gets always the blue species, 
and it naturally becomes rather tiresome. I 
never heard of the White Agapanthus being 
forced, and there are many better and more 
profitable things I should think for the purpose. 
Be content and enjoy its fine flowers produced 
naturally.—C. T. 
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H0U8B ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

AUTUMN WINDOW-BOXES. 

As the summer (which has truly been a glorious 
one) wanes the flowers in our window-boxes, 
sorely tried by the great heat, look more dilapi¬ 
dated than usual, and must be removed at once. 
But there is yet time to display a few more 
fresh blossoms, and these will do best in pots 
sunk over the rim in Cocoa-nut-fibre, or, better 
still, Moss, carefully looked over before using 
it for insects, <fcc. Plants potted up from the 
garden may be utilised for the windows in 
autumn. Nice little specimens of early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, pots of Asters which are 
late in blooming, Carnations too (which, if put 
out late, often bring blossoms in September) can 
be lifted carefully from the ground and potted 
for the window. In this way Carnations and 
other summer flowers, such as Marguerites, can 
be lifted and displayed in a window-box until 
the frosts begin, when it is easy to take them 
into the room, where they will continue 
to produce their blossoms for some weeks. 
Directly tho frost arrives in earnest, the boxes 
should be cleared of flowering plants and 
arranged for the winter and early spring. Per¬ 
haps the prettiest winter window-boxes are 
those which contain neat little plants (in pots) 
of the Berried Aucuba, alternating with speci¬ 
mens of the beautiful Barberry (Berberis aqui- 
folium), whioh is covered in winter with rioh- 
purple berries and bright-reddish foliage, bring¬ 
ing, too, its pretty sprays of yellow blossom in 
the early spring. Various small Firs and Yew- 
trees are sold, too, for this purpose, but some of 
them have a funereal look which is not attrac¬ 
tive, others are so stiff in form that they are far 
from elegant, unless grown with hanging 
greenery, such as Ivy or the beautiful hardy 
Fern, Scolopendrum vulgare (Hart’s-tongue). 
This makes a lovely trailer fora winter window- 
box, and can so easily be grown in pots in the 
area during the summer, where the damp, cool 
air will suit it well. Pots of Ivy or Hart’s-tongue, 
sunk in Moss, alternating with pots of bright 
lied Tulips or Hyacinths in early spring are 
very charming, and the bulbs can be easily 
brought on in a window if potted in good time. 
Those who do not care to have a succession of 
pot-plants for their window-boxes can plant 
them in October with hardy bulbB, such as 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Crocus, or Daffo¬ 
dils, mulching these with Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
Moss, when they will have a bright display in 
spring. Another plan is to plant the boxes in 
autumn with seedlings of Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis dissitiflora) and deep Brown Wall¬ 
flower, alternated, if the boxes are large, with 
neat little plants of Euonymus variegata. The 
c fleet of the broDze and turquoise mass of bloom 
in early spring is very good, and the scent of 
the Wallflower, when the windows are opened, 
is delicious. Good Btout little plants which have 
been raised from seed early in the summer 
should be selected, and they will be better for a 
mulch of fibre or Moss, as recommended for the 
bulbs. I. L. R. 


4418.— Mountain Ash berries.— These 
are perhaps the most difficult of all berries to 
preserve for winter decoration, as they have an 
inveterate habit of dropping off their stems, 
which is very disappointing. The best way to 
keep them is to pick the bunches just before 
they are ripe, dip them into clear, rather thick 
gum-water, dry them thoroughly, and then pack | 
them away in a tin box with an air-tight cover, 
using layers of cotton-wool to place between 
them. Many berries (such as those of the dusky 
Iris, which, in the South of England, are very 
plentiful in the hedges) may be preserved in this 
way. Some people cover the ends of the stems 
with sealing-wax also, but the great thing is to 
exclude the outer air thoroughly, and also to 
pick the berries at the right time—♦. e , when 
they are fully expanded, but not ready to drop. 
Berries of all sorts are very fine this year, the 
lovely three-cornered carmine spindle berries, 
those of the Eglantine or Wild Rose, the dusky 
Iris, and even those of the Hawthorn being use¬ 
ful for church decoration at Christmas when 
preserved in this way. Beautiful wreaths too 
of the brilliant berries of the Black Briony can 
be obtained in autumn in the hedges, White 
Briony being less common, but also supplying 
bright-red berries for this purpose. “M. O. T.’ 
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might also try various other berries, such as 
may be found on the shrubs in most well-stocked 
gardens—Cotoneaster, Aucuba, and Berberis, for 
instance, which are highly decorative, and of 
which many varieties are now cultivated. But 
the intense carmine of the Mountain Ash is cer¬ 
tainly our finest colour in berries, and it is well 
worth a little trouble to keep them for winter 
decoration. They are said to keep for some 
time in a strong solution of salt and water, 
covered with this entirely, and only needing 
rinsing in fresh water before using. The writer 
not having personal experience of this plan, can 
only suggest it as worth trying.—J. L. R. 

— “M. O. T." may preserve the berries by placing 
bunches in a deep earthenware pot, pouring over them 
strong brine and water, with a thick layer of mutton fat 
on the top to exclude air. They will oniy require rinsing 
in fresh water and alowly drying to be tit for uee.— East 
Anglia. 


WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS FOR A 
ROOM. 

These beautiful plants which have been extra¬ 
ordinarily improved of late years by hybridisa¬ 
tion with the tuberous summer-floweriDg varie¬ 
ties, now bring plenty of splendid blooms during 
the winter months, and are the most useful 
for room decoration when other flowers are 
scarce. Their flowers, too, are lovely for 
cutting, and last a long time in water, so that 
we can scarcely have too many of them in winter, 
and every lover of flowers should add a few 
good specimens of Winter-flowering Begonias to 
his collection. One of the handsomest varieties 
is Winter Gem, with brilliant red flowers about 
2 inches in diameter, which last as long as Bix 
weeks without dropping. John Heal, too, is 
very good, bearing eight or nine brilliant pink 
blossoms in elegant racemes, well shown above 
the handsome foliage. Adonis, too, is somewhat 
similar, with blooms of a carmine tint. Begonia 
Carrteri, a most floriferous variety with pure- 
white flowers, is charming for cutting, and also 


too much pot-bound to flower almost all the year 
round, good drainage and an abundant supply 
of water when in full growth being essential to 
their well doing. Young plants raised from 
cuttings in the spring can now be procured and 
potted on, pinching back the more vigorous 
shoots where they grow out of shape. If wanted 
for immediate effect, large plants should be 
bought, as the first year they are too small 
(when raised from cuttings) to be very effective. 
A temperature of about 60 degs. is necessary for 
them when in blossom. R. 


PINK HYDRANGEA CULTURE FOR 
MARKET. 

In reply to “B. S.,” “ H. T.,” and others, the 
method of culture generally adopted is as follows : 
A few large old plants will be found to furnish at all 
times in the growing season an abundant supply 
of cuttings. These are removed with a sharp 
knife during the months of May and June, and 
are inserted four or five in a 5 inch pot in some 
sandy soil. If kept well shaded and moist they 
soon strike root, when they are immediate'y 
potted off singly in good, heavy, rich loam 9 
mixed with a little decayed manure. They are 
placed in a pit where they can have an abundance 
of air, and when established the sashes are 
entirely removed. The young growths are not 
stopped, the object in view being to produce 
sturdy plants, with well-ripened termina. bids 
About the end of the month of July they will be 
ready to be placed in their flowering pots, 5-inch 
or 6-inch ones being quite large enough. In pot¬ 
ting, the soil in the pots is made very firm indeed, 
and then they are arranged in convenient sized 
beds out-of-doors, exposed to all the sun and air 
possible, and also with liquid-manure; good guano 
makes as good a one as any that can be used. The 

E lants will not grow more than a few inches*in 
eight, for as soon as the pots become filled with 
roots growth ceases in that direction, and tt e 



A well-flowered Pink Hydrangea in a vase. 


makes a beautiful table-plant, the blossoms 
being borne in sprays all over the plant which 
is of a regular, bushy shape when well grown. 

Princess Beatrice is a very good White 
Begonia too, and Weltoniensis brings a quantity 
of bright-pink blossoms, while Knowsleyana is 
an excellent winter-flowering variety, bearing a 
large quantity of flowers of the palest-pink. 
These Begonias are not difficult to cultivate. 
They only need potting on before they become 


energies of the plants afterwards seem devoted 
to the perfecting of the embryo flower-buds. 
By the end of the month of September the 
foliage will show signs of approaching ripeness, 
and when that happens a slight diminution in 
the supply of water will be advisable ; but this 
must not be carried too far, as, by so doing, the 
plants would be weakened. As winter approaches 
they require to be removed to some place where 
they will be protected from frost, for although 
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quite hardy, yet, when treated as pot plants, it is 
by no means wise to allow them to become frozen. 
The structure in which they are wintered should, 
however, be light, dry, and well ventilated, and 
no more artificial heat should be used than is 
absolutely necessary to secure them from severe 
weather. In private places Hyrdrangeas are often 
stowed away in winter under stages, and in other 
dark, out-of-the-way places. This is the worst 
possible practice, and plants so treated only pro¬ 
duce good results by accident, as it were. The 
Hydrangea requires every possible ray of light 
during all stages of its growth, and even when 
dormant- About the first week in January is 
a good time to introduce a few plants into a 
comfortably, warm house, provided it contains 
a bed of warm leaves or tan near the glass. This 
is the place on which to set the pots. Give a 
thorough soaking of warm water to the roots 
and they will speedily commence growth. 
When this has gone on for a few weeks, 
the bloom-buds will be visible on the tips of 
the shoots, and all suckers and other growth 
which does not contain any bloom should 
be removed in order that the energies of the 
plant may be concentrated in the production 
of large and finely-coloured heads of blossom. 
In a general sense, single heads or two shoots 
on a plant are the best; but in some cases, three 
or four shoots, as in the manner of the one illus¬ 
trated (p. 387), may be suffered to remain. The 
plants should have every encouragement possible 
in the shape of a moist and genial atmosphere, 
and abundant supplies of liquid-manure should 
be given. When ventilating, avoid all cutting 
draughts of cold air, and at times of excessive 
sun-heat a little shade will be beneficial. Suc- 
ceasional plants will, of course, be introduced as 
required, and in ail respects receive similar 
treatment. A stake to each shoot will be neces¬ 
sary to prevent the breakage of the heavy heads 
of blossom. The Hydrangea can be grown to 
almost any size, but it is never more effective 
than when grown in small pots. As is now well 
known, the natural pink colour of the flowers 
may be changed to blue by an occasional water¬ 
ing with a weak solution of alum-water, or by 
potting in soil that contains an abundance of 
iron. _ H B. 


THEI KITCHEN GARDEN. 


4477.—Making Asparagus - beds.—It 

is quite right to remove the soil and pox- 
stone to a depth of 2 feet, but do not waste 
that from the surface ; it will do well for mixing 
with the other ingredients. I should not add 
salt with the soil, neither should I place 
manure deeper than 9 inches. If so, it will 
be lost entirely before the roots can reach it. 
At the bottom place any kind of vegetable 
refuse, partly decayed, retaining the better 
materials nearer the surface. The month of 
February would be a good time to make the bed. 
Planting is best done during the early part of 
April, while the weather is warm. The plants 
generally commence to grow at once. Not more 
than 3 inches of soil should be laid over the 
roots, finishing off with a layer of paitly decayed 
manure and leaves, 2 inches thick. This acts as 
a mulching, retaining the moisture during the 
summer, and keeping the roots cool, inducing 
them to run freely in the new soil. Many 
persons make a mistake in not allowing sulli 
cient space for the free development of the tops 
by planting the roots too thickly. The rows 
should be at least 18 inches apart, with 
not less than 15 inches of space from root 
to root in the rows. Three rows in one bed is 
ample. The outside row ought not to bo nearer 
than 9 inches from the path. At no time should 
the path or alleys be disturbed. It is a senseless 
practice that many persons adopt of covering 
the beds with the soil dug from the paths. Not 
only does this plan allow the frost to injure the 
roots, but they must be severed in the digging, 
which produces a check to the plants which is 
best avoided. All that is needed when the tops 
turn brown in October is to cut them off close 
to the soil, clean off any weeds, and lay on a 
coating of partly-decayed manure, 2 inches 
thick, allowing it to remain all the winter, and 
early in April—or before, if the spring is a for¬ 
ward one—rake off the loose parts of the manure 
into the path, give the bed a salting over; 
nothing moro is then required. It would not be 
wise to cut Asparagus the first year after plant¬ 
ing, even for three-year old roots—I should 
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prefer to plant two-year-old roots—neither 
should cutting continue later than the end of 
June.—S. P. 


RIDGE CUCUMBERS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

The first week in May is quite soon enough to 
sow the seed of these, even when the plants can 
be raised in a greenhouse or frame, which is the 
only satisfactory way of getting the full benefit 
of one’s labour, unless there are hand-lights to 
put over the seed as soon as it is sown. In that 
case the seed may be sown at the time I have 
skated ; but, supposing there are no hand-lights 
available, I like to raise the plants in a cool 
greenhouse or frame, and plant them out the 
firBt week in June. Two plants of each in a 
5-inch pot are enough. If there are more 
they will be weak, because overcrowded. It is 
I also a mistake to prepare heaps of manure for 
them, unless there is enough to make into a 
hotbed and a frame is available to put on 
it. Good Ridge Cucumbers can be grown 
on level ground when the season is favour¬ 
able, providing it is well manured and 
dug up a good spit deep a few weeks before 
planting time. It is a good plan to give the 
plants a little protection when they are first set 



Cucumber “Greek or Athenian.” 


out—a large pot turned over them for a few 
hours during the day when the sun is very 
bright, and also at night, until the plants have 
grown too large for the pot to cover them. In 
exposed gardens the wind often does serious 
harm to the plants when they are quite young, 
therefore each one should be securely tied to a 
short stick as soon as planted out. Grown in 
this way, it is not often that the plants require 
any watering, unless the season should be very 
hot and dry. It is when they are perched on 
mounds that they require attention in the 
matter of watering. The Green Grecian or 
Athenian Ridge (here figured) is a capital hardy 
and free-bearing sort. The Gherkin is one 
largely grown by market men to supply pickle- 
makers. Stockwood Ridgo is also another good 
and reliable kind. J. 


4412. — Woodlice v. Mushrooms.— 
Persevere in trapping woodlice by laying 
small garden pots on their sides half-filled with 
Moss, and with a piece of Potato or Turnip at 
the bottom ; or pieces of stale bread, bricks, &c., 
may be laid about; the woodlice are very fond 
creeping under such things. Pouring boiling 
water down by the sides of the walls where the 
creatures congregate is very useful, and also use 
a few toads.—G. S. S. 

4414.— Onion fly. —The best means of pro¬ 
tecting the Onions from the Onion-fly is to sow 
them in rows, not too thickly, so that they may 
require as little thinning as possible, and as soon 
as practicable earth up the bulbs, so that 
the flies cannot lay their eggs on them. 
Sand saturated with paralho-oil sprinkled 
among the plants, and afterwards well watered, 
has been found very useful after the plants were 


attacked. When a plant is badly attacked it 
should be carefully removed with all the grubs 
and burnt, and the hole made by its removal 
filled with lime. After a bad attack give the 
ground a good dressing of gas-lime and fallow 
it.—G. S. S. 

4468.— Neglected Asparagus-beds.— 

The beds must be in a bad state it it is necessary 
to take up the plants in order to clean the 
ground. The beds ought to be cleaned without 
disturbing the roots very much. If the roots 
must be lifted the spring is the best time to do 
it. When the beds are well prepared before 
planting, rich top-dressing, lightly forked, should 
suffice.—E. H. 


- Without the beds are badly infested with 

Couch Grass, Wild Convolvulus, orsuch-like deep 
rooting weeds, it is not necessary to disturb the 
roots in cleaning the beds. Pull out such weeds 
as Groundsel at once to prevent their seeding, 
and as soon as the tops of the Asparagus turn 
yellow they should be cub down close to the 
ground, the surface of the bed hoed and raked, 
repeating this as soon as more weeds appear. 
Spread over the surface of the beds a 2-inch 
covering of partly decayed stable-manure, 
leaving it there until the end of March or early 
in April, according to the season—early or late. 
Rake the roughest parts off the beds into the 
path on each side. Give the bed a dressing with 
common salt, enough to make it look white. 
This will act as a stimulant and a check to the 
growth of weeds also. Many persons dig the 
allejs between the beds, laying the soil from the 
paths over the manure on the beds. This is 
altogether a wrong practice. Not only are the 
roots injured in the path, but an opportunity is 

f iven the frost to penetrate the sides of the bed. 

f the first shoots that appear next Bpring are 
of the size of the small finger, cutting a little 
will not harm the roots, but the general strength 
of the plants must be considered. If the growth 
is weak it would be unwise to cut from it for a 
year at least.—S. P. 

- It is not necessary to lift the plants in 

order to clean the beds; in fact, it would be 
injurious to the Asparagus so to do. It will 
soon be time to cut down the stems of the 
Asparagus-plants, and, when that is done, hoe 
up all the weeds and remove them with 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the surface-Boil. When this has 
been done, give the beds a good dressing over 
the surface with decayed manure, and cover 
over the manure with an inch or two of fresh 
soil. This is generally taken from between the 
beds ; but, if it is not available there, it may be 
obtained elsewhere. If the beds are worn out 
through bad management it would be far better 
to plant new beds with one-year-old plants in 
the spring ; but the old beds, if treated as above, 
will bear a crop in the meantime.—J. D. E. 

4463.- Seed from Tomatoes.— Letthe fruit become 
dead ripe on the plants, and when ready to drop gather 
them, eorape out the pulp and seeds into a fine sieve or 
strainer, and wash out the former under a water-tap. 
Spread the seeds on blotting-paper to dry, and store in 
paper pockets in a dry place. There is no advantage in 
choosing very large fruits for seed ; sound, well formed ones 
of moderate si/9 are the best.—B. 0. It 


-For seed purposes save the finest fruits from 

most prolifio plants. Keep the fruit till dead-ripe, 
rub out the seeds a ith a cloth.—E. II 


then 


The White Wistaria —Amongst the 
shrubs that should be made note of for autumn 
planting is this Wistaria, which is not, however, 
new. But if not new it is very beautiful, and 
it is a pity that one does not meet with it more 
often, cither planted by itself or as a contrast 
to the common type. Its racemes of flowers 
are produced freely, and are larger than those of 
the common Wistaria, whilst they are truly 
white, not a weak, washy kind of blue, as in 
many flowers called by the name alba. When 
seen clambering over an arbour, out-house, or 
some such spot it is very charming. The only 
unfortunate feature about it is that it is a little 
tender. The double kind flore-pleno is a poor 
thing; the flowers double it is true, but of 
poor colour, and the racemes are not only short 
but very sparsely borne. Then there is the 
American Kidney Bean-tree (W. frutescens), 
another very interesting kind, but it is to 
the white variety alba that attention is especi¬ 
ally directed.—C. T. 

«”•- attacked by mildew. - 

The mildew has been caused bv the oheok given by 
the drought. The Wistaria has hid nothing to do with it. 
Dust with sulphur till the mildew disappears and give 
stimulants to the roots.—E Jr. 
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FRUIT. 

PROFITABLE FRUIT. 

This year We have one of the most abundant 
crop* of fruit on record, and doubtless the daily 
papers will teem with paragraphs as to the utter 
uselessness of the English cultivator trying to 
make a living by such a precarious venture, for 
they will point you to well-authenticated 
acoounts of growers who have actually lost 
money by sending their fruit to market, as the 
rail charges and commission came to more than 
the articles realised. We are getting our full 
share of this sort of thing, and yet fruit culture 

§ oes ahead, for we may rest assured that a good 
eal of the imported fruit has of late returned 
nothing at all for the cultivators, and until we 
set better means of utilising the gluts of fruit 
by drying, or preserving in some form or other, 
such things will continue to occur. The moral 
I wish to press home is this: Grow your fruit 
better in quality by timely thinning and high 
culture. Plums are a drug on our market^— 
Green Gages at 6d. per gallon, and common 
Plums, no bid at all for ; yet on the same day 
fruiterers have come to me and asked for good 
large dessert Plums, and given 6d. per dozen to 
sell again, and other fruits are the same! Apples, 
ordinary samples, one can hardly get an offer of 
any sort for, but very fine samples realise 4s. to 
5s. per bushel to sell again. Briefly, it is not 
quantity but quality that is needed, and only 
young trees, well cultivated, can give the kind 
of crop that will repay the necessary care. Hap¬ 
hazard fruit growing don’t and won’t pay. 

J. Groom, Goajxnt . 


4417.—Caterpillars on bush fruits.— 

To prevent an attack next year you cannot do 
better than remove the soil from under the 
bushes to a depth of 3 inches in the course of the 
winter, and replace it with fresh soil. The 
Gooseberry sawfly grub buries itself in the 
ground and becomes a chrysalis, from which in 
the spring sawflies will emerge and fly into the 
bushes and lay their eggs. The earth contain¬ 
ing the chrysalides should be burnt or buried at 
least 6 inches below the surface. If everybody 
in a certain district would adopt this plan this 
insect would be almost exterminated; but if 
your neighbours do not take this precaution, the 
sawflies may fly from their gardens into yours. 
—G. S. S. 

4485. — A Vine trouble.— Overcropping is 
the chief cause of your trouble. It is the old 
story, and one which it appears will be probably 
heard for all time, because people will not 
heed practical advice or profit by their own 
experience. Here is a case in which Vines 
twenty years old are expected to mature per¬ 
fectly 50 bunches of Grapes, and because they 
refuse to do so the cultivator gets into trouble. 
At the same time, he admits that last year, with 
only 125 bunches there were a few shaukers, and 
this year with two-thirds more the Vines have 
collapsed altogether. What else could anyone 
expect to happen? I can only hope for the 
benefit of our craft the lesson will not be lost. 
With regard to other matters referred to in the 
management, you appear to have acted wisely, 
exoept that you make no reference to having 
given the roots any water, which in this case, 
with the border raised considerably above the 
surrounding level and the long drought we have 
passed through, was absolutely necessary. Want 
of root moisture would aggravate the evil of 
overcropping. On the other hand, if they have 
had all the water they want the sudden collapse 
of the Vines only serves to farther emphasise the 
error you have committed. The only thing you 
can do now is to relieve the Vines of the bunches 
as fast as you can, and if you have not given 
the border any water do so at once with no 
sparing hand.—J. C. G. 

— The cause of the bunches being so affected 
is owing to the Vines being too heavily cropped. 
It is a case of shanking, tne breakdown occur¬ 
ring just at the colouring stage, which is usual 
in cases of shanking. Heavily-cropped Vines do 
not exhibit signs of failure until the colouring 
stage arrives; it is just during that extra strain 
that the trouble makes its appearance. It is a 
bad plan also to plant young Vines in an old 
border; the roots do not take kindly to the 
old soil. It is always the best way to make a 
new border when fresh Vines are planted, or if 

Digitized by GOOOlC 


it is not convenient to make a border entirely 
new, substantial holes should be taken out ana 
hew soil put in. In the present case, however, 
it seems it would have Been wise to have re¬ 
moved all the soil, replacing it with new, not 
only for the benefit of the new Vines, but for the 
old ones as well. All that can be done at pre¬ 
sent is to cut off all worthless bunches, keep the 
shoots thin, so that the main leaves have suffi¬ 
cient room for development. Do not allow the 
lateral shoots to grow so thick as to crowd the 
main leaves, and make sure that the border is 
sufficiently moist that the roots do not suffer in 
consequence. If there is any trace of red-spider 
upon the leaves syringe them every evening with 
clean water applied with force. If the foliage 
is infested with thrips fumigate the house with 
Tobacco on three consecutive nights.—S. P. 

4469.— Plantation of Raspberries.— 
Cut away all the old canes that have fruited at 
once, and reduce the young ones to not more 
than five per root. Clear the ground of all 
weeds, etc., and just prick in some well-decayed 
manure. Next year lay a good mulch of manure 
over the roots before the hot weather sets in, 
and fork it over in the autumn. Any canes that 
exceed 6 feet in height may be out down to that 
point in the autumn or early spring.—B. C. R. 

- Cut away all the old canes which have 

fruited this year at once, and thin out all the 
young canes which are weak, and then leaving 
four of the strongest canes to each stool. Dress 
heavily with good manure and fork it in, but as 
Raspberries are surface-rooting plants do not 
fork quite close up to the stools. After Christ¬ 
mas shorten back the canes left for fruiting to 
4 feet or less, if the canes are grown without 
support. I have had as good crops on 3 feet 
canes as when left longer, but the canes were 
always well thinned out, so that the foliage was 
strong and healthy down to the bottom.—E. H. 

-There will be no good crop next season 

unless the plants have made fair-sized canes 
this year. It is usual to remove all the canes 
from a plant but five or six, and these are cut 
down a little in the autumn or winter, when the 
plants get a good dressing of manure dug in 
between the rows. The surplus canes may be 
removed now, but it is better to do this in the 
summer to allow the fuller development of the 
remainder. In case of the plants being old and 
worn out, it may be desirable to make a new 
plantation. Trench and manure the ground 
well. Plant in November, 4 feet between the 
plants. They can be obtained from the sides of 
the old stools.—J. D. E. 

— At the present time all that can be done 
is to remove all the canes that gave fruit this 
season, and all but sufficient of those of the 
current year’s growth to cover the trellis on 
which they are trained in rows. The canes may 
stand 10 inches apart, and 8 inches if they are 
tied to stakes. By removing all the useless 
growth now instead of allowing it to remain to 
be cut out during the winter, those left will 
have so much better a chance to become well 
ripened before autumn, and in a much better 
condition to give fruit. If the soil within 2 feet 
of the Raspberry-stem* is exposed to the sun 
after the canes are thinned out and surplus ones 
removed, it is a good plan to apply a mulching 
of half-decayed manure to prevent the evapora¬ 
tion of moisture from the soil.—S. P. 


4461.— Pollarding: Apple trees. — The 
effect of pollarding Apple-trees would be to 
cause a great deal of young wood to start from 
the out portions of the trees. If the shoots are 
too numerous remove some of them; these 
young growths will in three years bear good 
fruit again. If they have also cankered, 
the roots must be seen to; probably the land 
needs to be drained, and the roots may also 
have run down into an unsuitable sub-soil. In 
that case dig a trench 2 feet deep or more round 
the tree, and work underneath the roots, cut¬ 
ting through those that run downwards. The 
old soil should be taken away, and be replaoed 
with good loam.—J. D. E. 

-The best remedy with the old trees is to 

dig them up and burn them, planting young 
ones of approved kinds in their places. By good 
management it is possible to get full crops of 
fruit annually from young trees after the first 
year’s growth. The varieties are so numerous 
now that it is a waste of time to allow these old 
trees, and perhaps of worthless kinds, to encum¬ 


ber the ground. Pollarding old trees is a waste 
of time! the roots have not sufficient vigour in 
them to push out the strong shoots necessary to 
do much good from cutting off the tops. The 
roots should be renovated with fresh soil and 
manure; this entails labour, and without, per¬ 
haps, much after-benefit.—8. P. 

4364. — Strawberry border. — The 
preparation of a new Strawberry-bed may 
be summed up in two words—viz., digging 
and manuring. Work the ground deeply and well, 
going to the depth of two, or, if possible, three, 
spade-lengths, but do not bury the fine surface- 
soil—keep it still uppermost, though if the top- 
spit is very light and the subsoil stiff or clayey, 
a small proportion of the latter may be advan¬ 
tageously brought up to the surface and mixed 
with the other. Add plenty of half-decayed 
stable or f&imyard-manure, the coarser portions 
below and the finer near the surface. If the 
soil is light and sandy, on a gravel subsoil, a 

§ ood layer of farmyard “ muck ” put in at a 
epth of 18 inches or so from the surface will 
do much good. On the other hand, should 
the soil be naturally stiff or clayey, a 

? ;ood heap of it should be burnt be- 
orehand with wood or small coal, and 
the product be worked in the ground, 
the coarser siftings below and the finer 
above. If the ground is naturally wet a drain 
should be put in about 3 feet deep, but this 
need only be done if really necessary, as 
Strawberries like a moist situation. The best 
months to plant in are—if runners that have been 
kept over from the previous autumn in either 
store-beds or small pots can be had—April, 
May, and the early part of June. Otherwise 
you must wait until July, and then make use 
of runners of the current season. It is not too 
late yet to plant and obtain fruit next summer, 
especially if extra strong runners, or plants 
that were layered into small pots can be 
employed, but only a light crop can be expected 
now—the earlier the plants are got in the 

f reater the yield of fruit the following season. 

*lant quite firmly, keep the crowns of the 
plants high, and water as required until estab¬ 
lished. The only subsequent treatment neces¬ 
sary is to keep all runners (except such as may 
be required for increase of stock) regularly cut 
or pinched off, to keep the ground clear of weeds, 
and to apply a mulch of rather long stable- 
manure annually in March or the early part of 
April. This will help to keep the fruit clean, 
and should be lightly forked in towards the 
autumn, after the fruit is all off. Never dis¬ 
turb the surface of the bed at any other time, 
and as little as possible then.—B. C. R. 

4422.-Hedge of Gooseberries — I think you will 
be able to obtain a bat you require from Messrs. J. Cbeal 
and Sons, Low field Nurseries, Crawley. They make a 
speciality of cordon fiuit-trees, and have the best stock of 
all kinds In this form I have seeD.—B. 0. K. 

4456.— Best Strawberries.— Three of 
the best-flavoured Strawberries are undoubtedly 
British Queen, Dr. Hogg, and Keen’s Seedling. 
Black Prince has also a very rich and distinct 
flavour, and it is early and very productive, bat 
the fruit is small. The first named requires 
special soil and high and skilful culture, but Dr. 
Hogg and Keen's Seedling, the latter especially, 
will grow freely and crop heavily with ordinary 
treatment, and on almost any kind of soil.— 
B. 0. R. 


— Vicomtesae Hericart de Thnry is the 
best early Strawberry for flavour; it is a heavy 
cropper, but rather small as compared to such 
as Noble, for instance, but its quality is superb, 
and it will succeed almost anywhere. Keen’s 
Seedling is a really good flavoured sort, but not 
so hardy or so accommodating as the former as 
to soil and situation. Sir Joseph Paxton is, a 
prodigious cropper, hardy constitution, and 
fairly good in flavour if eaten when thoroughly 
ripe. President is also a good variety. British 
Queen is also regarded as the finest flavoured 
sort in existence, bnt unfortunately it is rather 
fickle in its likes and dislikes as to soil. Dr. 
Hogg is supposed to be a good substitute for 
the former, and having a much better consti¬ 
tution it certainly is well worthy a place where 
British Queen does not succeed. Eleanor is a 
good late sort, but the latest of all is Waterloo, 
a free bearer and of good quality; the colour 
is, perhaps, somewhat objectionable, being a 
dull red; however, it is a desirable sort to grow 
owing to its lateness.—S. P. 
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AUTUMN TREATMENT OF 
RASPBERRIES. 

Raspberries, after the fruits are gathered, are 
often allowed to take their chauoe, but suoh 
treatment is not conducive to the formation of 
strong growths for next year’s supply of fruit. 
No time after fruiting should be lost in giving 
the canes more room to develop by removing 
the old fruiting canes and useless suckers. 
There are often serious complaints as to Rasp¬ 
berries failing, the canes dwindling, the fruits 
being poor and only half the sizs they should 
be. This occurs in both heavy and light land. 
One reason is allowing the plants to occupy the 
same ground too long. On clay land the roots 
go down in search of food, only to find the sub¬ 
soil worse than the surface, and then decay of 
the fruiting canes occurs, no matter how care- 
fully pruned and fed. On light soil much the 
same happens. There is no feeding material in 
the soil, and in this case heavy surface mulching 
must be given twice a year to keep the canes in 
a healthy state. Of course, all the mulching in 
the world does not get the plants into good con¬ 
dition once they have gone wrong. It is useless 
to feed Raspberries and to allow the old fruiting 
oanes to remain on the plants for months 
after the fruit is gathered with a forest of 
suckers at the base. These suckers rob all the 
next season's fruiting oane9 of the nourishment 
whioh should go to build up a strong, hard, 
well-ripened cane the size of a walking-stick 
for next season’s supply of fruit. At this 
date the old fruiting caneB should be cut 
away, and only sufficient suckers left for the 
next season, choosing those that are strongest 
and in a healthy state. I only allow three or 
four to each stool. On weaker varieties 
five should be the maximum number, and these 
not too wide or far away from the original 
oane, as once they get wide of the old stool 
the plantation should be broken up and re-made 
on new land. Of course, if suckers are required 
with a view to getting canes for planting, more 
may be allowed. I have seen Raspberries occupy 
the same ground for twenty years, but this should 
not be, as it is impossible to get the best fruit 
or equal weight from canes in an impoverished 
oonaition. Removing the old oanes need not 
oooupy a long time, and those left should be 
tied to the old supports or wire fencing. The 
oanes left for next season's fruiting should not 
be pruned in any way, but allowed free growth 
till late in the season, when they may be 
shortened back, but not to the required height, 
merely lightened of superfluous wood. At the 
final pruning in the early spring, cutting back 
to the height allowed may take place, as if 
pruned to the proper height in the autumn, the 
oanes often die back lower down in severe 
weather. After the removal of old fruiting 
oanes a good muich of decayed manure should 
be placed over the roots, not dug or forked in ; 
and pn light gravelly soil there is no better 
mulch than manure from the cow-yard, as on 
hot, dry soils it keeps the roots cool and retains 
the moisture. This mulching should be given 
as soon after the fruit is gathered as possible to 
assist in building up strong canes for next 
season. G. 


THE NEW ZEALAND FORGET-ME-NOT. 
This is a native of New Zealand and was intro¬ 
duced many years ago, but one does not often 
see the plant in bloom. The heart-shaped 
leaves are of very large size, and on well-grown 
specimens measure fully a foot across. Above 
the foliage rises a flower-stem about 10 feet 
high, terminated by a dense cluster of flowers, 
each about the size of a sixpenny-piece, of a 
most beautiful turquoise-blue, shading off to 
pnre-white at the edges. It is a Borage-wort, 
and a near neighbour of the Forget-me-not. A 
very successful cultivator of the Myosotidium 
sows seeds in September in a shallow pan, 
placing it in a cool, dark frame. In the follow- 
ing September the plants make their appear- 
anoe, and are then removed to a cold green- 
boose. In March they are potted singly into 
2J-inoh pots in a mixture of loam and leaf-soil 
with a little silver-sand, and plunged in some 
Cocoa-nut-fibre in a oold frame. The plants are 
again potted in May, and at this potting some 
old Mushroom-bed is used with the soil. They 
are then replaced in the frame, plunged as before 
and shaded from the sun, the lights being al ways 
kept wide open. At the beginning of August 
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again repot them, this time into 8£-inch pots, 
and remove them to thefr old qaarters where 
they remain during the winter, being covered 
with mats on frosty nights. They commence 
to grow in the following March, and during 
the greater part of May and Jane will bloom. 
The New Zealand Forget-me-not requires much 
water when growing, and at the time they are 
throwing up their flower scapes a little manure- 
water helps them. Keep them free from green¬ 
fly which is death to them. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— 1 Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardsning free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
omside of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87 Southampton-street, Cooent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
shoiUd be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot tUways be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Ana wers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qardsminq 
should mention the number in which they appeared . 


4500. —Vines in a cool-house.—Is it best to grow 
Vines in a oool-house In pots ? If so, what eise should ths 
pots be f—M. A. R. 

4501. —Nitrate of soda.— I wish to spply the above 
to my lawn, and wish to know when and In what form it 
should be applied ?—E. H. 

4502. — Packing Peaches.— I shall feel much obliged 
if anyone will kindly tell me the beet way to paok Peaches 
and Neotaiinee to send by poet.-R. 8. 

4503. — Compost for the Oleander.— I should feel 
greatly obliged if someone will kindly tell me whatoompost 
will suit the Oleander best?— Oleander. 


■mwm .—nuooo iiuiu uuvuiigOi—i am void it li yen 

eaBy to grow cuittnga of Roses by striking them in bottle 
of water. Will someone tell me the process!—A. 


4505. — Manuring ground. — Should artificial 
manure be put over ground before being dug for the 
winter, and if eo what sort is recommended ?—M. A. R. 


4600.— Planting Strawberries.— I want to set out 
a new bed of Strawberries. What is the bes i time for plant¬ 
ing, and at what dietanoe apart? And what are the three 
best kind) ?— Enquirer. 


4507. -Treatment of Lilies.—Llium anratum and 
L. lanoifollum have notdene well this year in pots. I intend 
to plant them out in the border. When should I do so— 
autumn, or spring ?—O. 8. 

4503.- Tree Oarnatlon-cnttlngs —Will someone 
be kind enough to tell me how to strike some Tree Carna¬ 
tions for the greenhouse, and also for out-of-doors, or is it 
too late in the season ?—E. C. I. 


4509.— Cuttings of “ Geraniums,” Pansies, 
dec.—Will someone please tell me when Is the best 
time for taking cuttings of “Geraniums” and Pansies? And 
also of Gooseberries and Box ?— Inquirer. 

4610.— Roses for button-holes.— Will “ j. o. O." 
and “ P. U.” kindly advise me as to the four best dark-red 
velvety Roses, dwarf plants, neat flowers, for button-holes, 
for pote in a oold greenhouse?— Manchester. 

. 4511.— Clematis Jackmani.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me what is the beet time to buy and plant out a Clema¬ 
tis Jaokmani ? What month is the proper one for pruning 
it when well grown? Should it be pruned the first year ? 


4512. — Planting Clematis.—I would be glad to 
know when is the beit time to plant Clematis, now or in 
spring, and where to obtain same? Also what 
would be most suitable for front of house, north-east ?— 
Beginner. 

4513. — Birch-wood ashes.— Would anyone kindly 
inform me if the ashes from burnt Biroh-wood are onfil for 
potting “Geraniums,” Wallflowers, and other soft-wooded 

E lante in, and If ao, what proportion to use go garden 
Mun?-B irch. 

4514.— Unhealthy Roses.—will “ J. c. O.” or 
“ B. C. R ” kindly tell me what has affeoted my Roee-treee? 
They appear to have had a lot of soap-suds thrown over 
them, but that ie not the oase, and the leaves are shrivel¬ 
ling. Also the cause and oure?—F red. 


4516.—Myrobalan Plum.—I have seen this Plum 
favourably mentioned for hedges, and have asked one or 
two florists for it, but cannot got it, and all the oatologues 
I have looked at do not mention it. Does it go by any 
other name, or where can I get it?— Bird. 


beds of Roses. Will someone please tell me when is the t 
for pruning or outting back, and how muoh I should 
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iur pruning or autung oaoK, ana now muoh I should 
off, and whether I should out baok the wood of last y 
or the new growth of this year ?— Inquirer. 


„ . Ajr . . . nave a lot or L.uy i 

the Valley for forcing m winter, and intend planting thei 
In frames heated by a hob water pipe. Do they require a 
underbeat of manure as well, mid when in flower abort 
they be moved into a hot-house 7—Edslwbibs. 


4518. —Medlar and Rosea.— is the Medlar a fairly 
quick-growing tree, or slow? Should also like to ask 
our friends " J. C. O.” and “P. U.” whether the thick 
liquid pumped up from a oesspool is too strong for estab¬ 
lished Roees, and how frequently may I apply it ? I am a 
believer in manure, but fear over-doing it.— Bird. 

4519. —Malmaison Carnations.—I have a lot of 
young Malmaison Carnations, and want them to flower in 
the winter. Would someone kindly tell me the beet sort of 
soil to plant them in, and whether I should keep them in 
a Vine-house or In a Fernery ? Both have a good deal of 
heat. Ought they to be near the glass ?— Edelweiss. 

4520. — Hiding a black paling.— I have an ugly 
black paling at tne bottom of my garden which I should 
like to hide by covering it with some creeper; bub it is 
much overshadowed by trees in my neighbour’s garden. I 
shall be greatly obliged if you would suggest some plant 
that would grow in the spot under these oiroumstanoee?— 
E. Brant. 

4521. —Begonias after flowering.— I have a few 
Begonias whioh have done flowering. 1 have put them 
under the stage (laying the pots down on their sides), but 
they do not seem to dry off. They have been in that posi¬ 
tion about four weeks, yet some of the tops are still green. 
Have I done riRht or wrong ? Any information would 
greatly oblige.— F. K. 

4622. —Seaweed as manure —I shall feel obliged 
if someone will kindly inform me what are the properties 
of Seaweed asamenure.and whetherit will take the heating 

S properties of stable-manure? Is it good for all garden 
roduce—trees, shrubs, flowers, Ao.? Living as Ido by 
is sea I am able to obtain it in large quantities, and very 
oheaply.— Frank Hughes. 

4523.—An Ivy-leaved “ Geranium I shall be 

f lad if anyone will tell me the beet way to treat a Pink 
vy-leaved “Geranium” in a oold greenhouse. Mine is 
planted against the wall, and in June is a mass of bloom, 
10 feet high, but has now become so abraggliog, and has 
a lob of dead wood under the green. Shall 1 out it book to 
within 4 feet of the ground, and if so, when?—G. L. 
Butler. 

4524.— Transplanting White Rockets —I shall 
be glad if anyone will kindly tell me if it is worth while to 
transplant a very thlok border of White Rockete ? I sowed 
a packet of seed last autumn, and it has grown so strong 
and large this summer that the soil cannot be seen at all. 
It has not yet flowered, and as I am very ignorant in the 
matter I should be glad of advioe. —Mary Barker, Long- 
sight, Manchester. 

4525 —Rose “ Gloire Lyonaise ’—Amongst other 
Roses I have a Gloire LyonalBe, six branches of whioh are 
pegged down, leaving nine or ten up-etaDding ones about 
4 feet 6 inches high (the up-standing branches having 
grown sinoe spring). The Rose flowered well in April and 
May, and not sinoe. Am I letting the plant make too 
muoh wood ? Should some be out baok ? It is healthy and 
free from lnseots.—M icawbbr. 

4526.—Laying out a kitchen-garden.—I should 
be muoh obliged if someone would give ins tmotions for 
laying out a kitchen garden, and the best advantages? 
The directions of the beds, the construction of the walks, 
with the best materials for edging them, the position of 
vegetables and fruits, suob as Seakale, Rhubarb, Aspara¬ 
gus, Raspberries, &a, are some of the pointe whioh would, 

I think, be of general interest to me and other readers.— 
Leggk Paulley, M R.O.S. 

4627.—A span-roofed greenhouse.—Will some¬ 
one have the goodaese to give me the needed information 
in the following case ? I am about to put up a span-roofed 
propagating-house, 20 feet by 14 feet. It is to bs built on 
ground at the baok of a ooaoh-honse, the floor of whioh is 
10 feet below the base of the greenhouse. I desire to 
know how the heating of both may be best effected by 
the eame boiler, and the beet kind of the latter as conoerna 
oonsumption of fuel?—R. L. A. 

4523.— Cleaning Camellias — I should feel much 
obliged for Information on oleaning Camellias? I have six 
very large plants in tubs, whioh are very badly infested 
with what appears to be mealy-bug; the bark of the 
Camellias ana the undersides of the leaves are completely 
covered with it. It is of a white oolour, like mealy-bng, 
but on examining same I can find no insect resembling 
mealy-bug— i e., eame as I oould And on a Gardenia plant. 
What can it be ? And what remedy should I try to remove 
It?— Cephas. 

4529 — Treatment of Roses —I have six Climbing 
Roses planted in a bed. Gloire de Dijon is one; I do not 
know the names of the others. They are now in a house 
with Maiden-hair Feme; they have flowered well in the 
spring. The house is three-quarter span-roofed, and 
heated with hot water pipes. They are free from green-fly. 

I wish to know what treatment should I give them from now 
to the time of flowering again in the spring ? Do they 
require muoh water at this time? Should they have artifi¬ 
cial heat? When should they be pruned, and in what 
manner ?—Cephas. 

4530.— Management of pot-Roses.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the routine of management that pot- 
Roses require from year to year ? I want mine to bloom in 
their natural a»ason. I have a cold greenhouse facing due 
south. Last November I purchased two Teas, Catherine 
Mermet and Perle dee J&rdin, In 7-inoh pots, and kept 
them in the greenhouse until the spring. We had, as you 
know, a hot, dry season at that time, and my house went 
np often to 90degs. and 100 dege. The blooms had little 
or no oolour, and were borne on their weak stalks, whioh 
turned yellow a tew inobee from the bud. As soon as they 
bad finished I plunged them in the ground in full ex- 
posure to the sun. They made no improvement in growth, 
and the blooms produoed sinoe were no better than before. 
Pieaee tell me where I am at fault? 1 intend repotting 
these Roees in September. What soil would be most suit¬ 
able?—A. O. O., Tottenham. 

4531.—A small greenhouse.— I am having a small 
greenhouse erected 18 feet by 7 feet. The side faoing north 
will oonsist of a wall about 7 feetbigb, from whioh will rise 
a span roof. The front, faoing south, will be constructed 
with a dwarf wall and sashes. In the management of a 
greenhouse I am a novioe, and eo want to feel my way 
with it. For the present, therefore, it will be unheatea. 
In suoh a structure oould I grow a Grape-Vine with any 
degree of euooeee, and if eo, what would no the beet kind ? 
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If I have It betted what would be beet mean* of doing bo ? 
41 Orchid Lover,” whose Interesting letter I read last week, 
speaks of a Syphon gas-stove. Would he be kind enough 
to say if he found that economical and effective? Also 
what temperature be kept up during the winter? I should 
much like to follow his example It possible, and should 
therefore value any further Information he or any other 
correspondent could give?—J. Pxarcb. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4532.—Oxsbaphas nyotaglneus (Umbrella 
Wort) (H. Sim monds).—This is the name of your plant 
which, although it was introduced many years before I 
was born, I have not seen it in a living stats for years. 
It is a native of the State of Missouri, In North Amerioa. 
It is a pretty plant, which thrives best in a sandy loam. 
The border must be well drained. I have been in the habit 
of protecting it in winter, but if it ie a necessity or not I 
do not know.—J. J. 

4633.—Piper nigrum (<?. Souter, Glasgow).—The 

four specimens you send all appear to be speeds* of the 
Pepper family, a genus oomprising upwards of five hundred 
kinds, so that it is not to be wondered at that three of 
them I cannot name, but the one marked No. 2 appears 
to be a plant that 1 have grown as the Black Pepper (P. 
nigrum) ; but I have seen other kinds with the same name, 
but I suppose they all serve the same purpose economically. 
Bend them to the director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
asking him to name them for you.—J. J. 

4534.—The Kie-Kie of New Zealand.—J. Roberts 
asks if this (riant is not a Pandanus? He has seen it 
wreathing the trees with a beautiful effeot, and It ie said 
to yield a very agreeable fruit. No, my friend; this Is not 
a Pandanus, for I do not remember that the genus ie 
represented in New Zealand; but it belongs to the same 
natural order. It is the plant oalled Freydnatla Banket; 
it haa long narrow leaves, which are epinulose; the eo-oalled 
fruits are the bracts whioh surround the male flowers; 
these are fleehy and pure-white. They have a delicious 
flavour, and are highly prised by the Maoris, who call them 
Tawkara. I have grown the plant, but I do not know any 
place where you oould obtain it in this country.—J. J. 

4635.—Polygonittm affine — C. H. sends a speci¬ 
men of this plant for a name, and it is so charmingly beau¬ 
tiful that I cannot help but notioe it here. Tbe leaves are 
about 3 inohes long, somewhat oblong in shape, more or 
less wrinkled, minutely toothed at the edges, and pale- 
green. The flowers are produoed in racemes, which are as 
long as the leaves, and of a bright roey-red, becoming 
paler with age. It ie a native of the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, where it is said to grow up to 14,000 feet elevation, 
consequently, it is quite hardy with us here; and I would 
specially recommend it to my friends and readers who 
have a bit of woodland in the oountry as a plant they 
should make dumps of in the Grass and other things.— 


4586.— Xylophy 11a latlfolla, J. Roberts, Is the 
name of the specimen you send with the remark, "itmakee 
a very pretty plant, especially when, ae now, it is in full 
flower all round the leaves.” The above ie its name, and it 
belongs to the Spurge-wort family; but whilst you are 
quite right about its making a very pretty plant, you are 
wrong about ite flowering round the leaves, Deoause these 
are plants that very seldom form any leaves—at least, in 
cultivation— and 1 never saw this plant with a leaf but onoe. 
This is formed on the tip of what you take to be a leaf. It 
is small, something like an Oxalis leaf. The organs you 
mistake, and very naturally, for leaves, ars simply flattened 
brandies, and it Is around these flattened branches that 
your flowers are growing.—J. J. 

4537— Grabs eating leaves (Heron),—I cannot say 
what insect has eaten the leaves of your plants; there ars 
so many that might have done so. Tbe best way of find¬ 
ing out is to examine them at night. If the caterpillars of 
a moth are the culprits, it ie not of much use dressing the 
ground, a9 the egge are laid on the plants, and the outer- 
pillars do not touoh the ground. From the appearanoe of 
one of the leaves I am under the impression that the holes 
are caused by the rays of the suu being oonoentrated on 
oertain parts by shining through drops of water, which 
onuses sufficient heat to destroy the vitality of the leaf at 
times parts, in oonsequenoe the dead parte fall or are 
knooked out, causing the holes. I know that holes in 
leaves are at times caused in this manner, but I am 
uncertain if this is the case in the present instance.— 


KAMOS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
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TRdiTKD, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— J. P. A—Ooronilia apeolee 

apparently, bub poor specimen.- Nemo.— Penplooa 

frees.- J. T. Marshall. —Tradescsntia discolor.— 

Atderson .—Oaoidium flexuosum.- K. Mitchell. —Hippo- 

phse rhamnoides.- II. Carter. —Rose >4 Glolrede Dijon.” 

——AT. Maddison —Dogwood (Oornue Mae).- R. G. 

Wardlaw, Ramsay.— 1, Cannot name; 2, SedumSieboldi; 
8 , Sedum aore; 4, Insuffident; 6, Saxifraga hypnoldee; 
6, Insufficient; 7, Euphorbia oyparlssa; 8 and 9, Cannot 
name; 10, Podophyllum Btnodi. Another time please 
pend better specimens, and only six of them. 

Names of fruits — H. Gamble.— Apples all too email 

to name.-J. M. G.—Apples: 1, Emparor Alexander; 

2, Blenheim Orange ; 3, Norfolk Beefing : 4, Pear Beurrd 

d'Amacll®.-F. H —Apples: 8, Norfolk Beefing; 6, Five- 

crowned Pippin. Others we cannot name. Pears: 1, Not 

rsoognieed; 2, Williams’ Bon Chretien.- B. Aifcman.— 

Apple sent was deoayed too muoh to recognise.- Box of 

Fears without name or address.—1, Oalebaaee ; 2, Not 

veoognieed; 8, Winter Nells; 4, Brown Beurri.- H. G. H. 

—Pear: 1, Williams’ Bon Oiurdtien ; 2, Eyewood.- H. 

Carter. —Apple Carlisle Oodlln.- H. J. Sheppard.— 

Apples: 1, Foam's Pippin ; 2, Emperor Alexander; 8, 
Rymer; 4, Blenheim Orange; 6, Yorkshire Beauty: 6, Not 
veoognieed ; 7, Cox’s Orange Pippin: 8, Norfolk Beefing. 
Pear not reoogalsed. — J. Alfred ,—Pear Bound DIel. 
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TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. A—Lift the Plum-trees in October.- G. A. Lam- 

bert. —Celery -fly; duet the leaves over with soot when 
they an wet with dew, and keep the roots of the plants 
well supplied with water. 


BIRDS. 

A seasonable note.— Now that # the close 
season is well over the birdeatohera are busy, 
and young healthy birds can be purchased at a 
very reasonable rate which, with care, will 
make splendid songsters for next year. Cock 
Goldfinches ateighteenpence each, Linnets from 
fivepence to sixpence. Bullfinches from a shilling 
to eighteenpence. Siskins at the same price, 
Skylarks at a shilling, also Thrashes and Black¬ 
birds. Cook Goldfinches have the shoulder 
black, in the hen it is brown; cook Linnets 
have the web of the flight feathers broadly 
white on one side, in the hens the white stripe is 
very narrow and does not tonch the quill; cock 
Skylarks have the outer wing-feathers longer 
than in the hen, so that if the outer feather is 
drawn downwards to the end of the tail the 
shoulder still remains angnlar, whilst in the hen 
the shorter feather being drawn farther back, 
rounds the shoulder. Be careful to notioe these 
points. Cock Thrashes yon must catch yourself 
to tell the sex.— A. G. Butler. 


shows the subjects dearly; but those oft atbumenised paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Bsoond.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, shouM 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This w very important. 

Tbikd.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Gardkiong Illustrator, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C., and the 
class for which the photographs are intended should be 
marked on the parcel, which must also be labelled 
“Photographic Competition .” AO competitors wishing 
their photographs returned, if not successful, mud 
enclose postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 



Thoroughly well built of beat seasoned red ties la, glazed 
with 21 oz. glass, painted 4 ooats. Heated with Saddle boiler 
and 4-inch piping. Fixed complete within 200 miles. Brick¬ 
work excepied Carriage paid. 30 X 12, £31; with Heating 
Apparatus, £43. 40 x 12, £42; with Heating Apparatus, £53. 
Could be erected in few days. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., 

_ X.BIOB8TBK.. _ 

A. OVEREND f.r.h.s. & co, 

THE GENUINE HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETI¬ 
TION FOR 1893. 


Owing to the early date at which our prizes were 
announced to be sent in this year there was not 
time to properly take many kinds of outdoor 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables: therefore we 
offer further prizes for these things, to be 
competed for during the present year ; allowing 
till the end of November for the work. 

Glass I. — Flowering Plants. — A prize 
of Five Guineas to the sender of the best 
collection of photographs of flowering plants 
grown in the open air or under glass. This 
series may include flowering trees and shrubs of 
all sorts. 


Glass II.— Best Garden Fruits.— A prize ol 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of any of onr good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain. Fruits should not be 
crowded in dishes if good and dear photographs 
are sought. 

Glass III. —Best Vegetables.—A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get fair representations of the finest garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
aie such. In all oases the name of the variety 
should be written on the back of the photo¬ 
graph. 

Glass IF.—Autumn Flowers and Leaves.— 
A prize of Five Guineas will be given for the 
best series of photographs of autumn flowers and 
leaves in the house in a cut state for vase, table, 
or other kind of indoor decoration. 


What to avoid. —Out flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patt&ns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering- 
pots, rakes , hoes , rollers , and other implements , 
iron railings, wires , or iron supports of any kind, 
labels, and all like objects should be omitted. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above . The camera should be brought low 
down for such. All photographs should be 
mounted singly , and not several on a card. 
The photographs should not be less in size than 6 
inches by 4 inches. The following are the rules 
to be observed by all competitors :— 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit be sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. 


First .—The photographs may bo of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
the y one obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
<f engraving and publxehmg any <f the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 



Supply Greenhouses, 
large or small, from 50s. 
to any amount, as cheap 
as any advertised at 25 
per cent, better quality 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

WEST GREEN WORKS, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N. 



WHY LOSE YOUR PLANTS IN WINTER? 

Mew Apparatus for Gas or Oil (Regd.) 

HEATS WITH ONE FISH-TAIL BURNER. 

Price 35s. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 

STATION ROAD, CAMBERWELL, S.E . 

n ARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
VJ finest, 112 lb., 17a.; 56 lb., 10s ; 28 lb., 5a. 6d.; 14 lb„ 3a. 
Bamboo oanea, 4 feet, 3a. per 100. Tobaooo-psper, strong, 
la. per lb. Vapour oonea, f cL, la., and la. 6d. each. Raffia, 
le. per lb. Ooooa-fibre, la. 3d. sack. Manures, Mate, Garden 
Sticks and Lal>elsJSand, Peat,Ao. Pnoe List on application.— 
WATSON A SCULL, 90. Lower Thames-street. London. E.O. 


square 
f width, 
len and 


Cotton aha ding neta, 54 mooes wiae, oa. yarn. 

Tennis Nets, 4 yards wide, 3d. yard.—W. OULLINGFOBP, 
24. Eaatem-road. Plaiatow.___ 


30UTH DOWN SHEEP.—Pure bred SHEEP, 

3 from flooka of beat blood, for stocking or exportation. 
l number ef good rams.—Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, 
iravetye. East Grinatead Sussex. Inspection Invited. 


DEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

- Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in pabHo 
kvour, both in thin oountry and in Amerioa, where a few 
ears ago a steer of this tweed won the first honours in toe 
look test at dhioago. Choice Oowi and Young Stock of toe 
eat blood for sale. This herd never got no for show, hut 
ant under the most natural conditions possible. Inspection 
i rited.- Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, Gravetye Manor, 

1 t Grinatead, Sussex. 


rPAMWORTH RED PIGS.—For Sale, Sow*, 
JL Yelts, and Young Boars. Pure pedigree bred. Reoom- 
m ended as good baoon pigs ; also for crossing.—Particulars 
from BAILIFF, Home Farm, Gravetye Manor, East Grin- 
stead. Sussex 


ace; Lnorouguiy ubuokmwub 

>rs, also stock farming. Exceptional references.—Apply 
EDITOR, The Garden, Southampton-street, Strand, 
ndon. 


TUATION WANTED as Head Working 

Gardener or good Single-handed, where help is given, 
a experience in herbaoeous plants, Roses, Carnations. 
82; married, no family; good oharaeter.—G. BUDD 
Jeaoonsfleld-terraoe, MUcon-st., Southend-on-Sea Essex. 
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GREEN FLY. CREEN FLY. 
THRIPS. THRIPS 


) PERFECT 

PATENT 

POWDER WEED KILLER 


Are them* on your Vines, Rosea, Ferns, Orchids, or 
any other plants? If they arc, and you want to 

KILL THEM EASILY, CHEAPLY, SAFELY, 

and with very little trouble, send a trial order for 


CAMPBELL’S PATENT 
FUMIGATING INSECTICIDE, 

OB FOB 

Campbell’s New Tobacco Roll, 


An important Novelty just introduced. Oaly one-fifth 
the Bulk and Weight of the L quid. Immediately 
Soluble in Cold Water. One Small Tin makes 25 gallons 
for use. All Tins Lee. No Return Empties. 

Price—1 Tin, Is. 9J ; 4 Tina, la. fid. per Tin, 8 Tins, 
Is 5d. per Tm ; 12 to 20 Tins, Is. 41. per Tin. 

Sample Tin, Carriage Paid, 2r. 


Either of these will thoroughly cleanse the plants, if 
used aa directed, the only difference being that the 
cheaper artiole haa rather more of the old Tobacoo smell. 
If you have not tried them do so at onee. 

C. P. P. L, for 1,030 ft., la. : 2,000 ft., la. 91., post free. 
C. N. T. Roll, for 1,000 ft., 91. each. Four rolls or up- 


LIQUID WEED KILLER 


The First Weed Killer ev«r offered. Used in the Royal 
Gardens. Never fails. 4 Gallons, Carriage Paid, 6s. 6d. 
Write for full particulars and Prioe Lists. Sole Makers— 

MARK SMITH, Ltd., LOUTH, LINOS. 

Mav be had t hrough Chemiata and Seedsmen._ 


o. ft. i. ivoii, lor l, 
wards delivered free. 

The beat of all T/qaid Insecticide for Dipping, Syring¬ 
ing, Washing, or for use throngh any force-pump is the 
well-known 


■ m Fkii ok Rail im Loir now, 

fl ■ H n R packages included. 

1.1 ft 15 os., 100 ft. flos., 100 

I fl IJ tJ ~ 8e. fid. .. 11s. fid. 

8rds .. 8s. 6d. .. 12s. 6d. 

The foUovAng is a List of tin*t always in stock :— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, li by 10,14 by 10, 16 by IS, 18 by 12. 20 by 11, 

13 by 11.14 by II, 17 by 18, tu ny 15, 24 by 18, 22 by 18. >4 by 16, 

•0 by 15. 

Glass cut to any s4m at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is out and packed In own warehouse by experienced 
men. therefore Quality of glass and conking is guaranteed. 
All glass Is nut on roll free of oharge, and guaranteed to be In 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty Id. per lb. 


This invaluable preparation, used as directed, NEVER 
FAILS, and is the cheapest of all similar preparations. 
Where it is inconvenient to fumigate, or if only a few 
plants are infested, try LEMON OIL. 

Price: Pints, Is. lQd ; Quarts, 3s. 3d.; Half-gallons, 
5s. 9i., post free 

EUCHARIS MITE KILLER. 

If your Ku'shariH are infested with M Mites." or are not 
growing wed, use this valuable remody, which is not 
only effectual for killing ihe “ Mitos," but acts as a 
stimulant to all Kucharis in an unhealthy condition. 

Price : Half-pints, Is. 91; Pints, 2s. Ud.; Quarts, 4s. 9J.; 
Half-gallons, 8?., post free. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, *#B8BKk; 

And 10 and 12, MarketHtrekt, M vn< iibsteh. 


Aa Flower and 
Tree Supports in 
Garden and Green- 
house are u n- 
equallcd. They are 
Stronj, Durable ,<t Cheap. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

Can he supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 35 feet. 


r N° I PATENT CHAMPION,KEATER> P»PES 


AMATEUR’S FRIEND 16*. 
AMATEURS ASSISTANT 20s. 
PRINCESS APPARATUS ..2fn. 
DUCHESS APPARATUS ....30s. 
CHAMPION & PERFECTION BOILERS, 
PROPAGATORS. FRAME HEATERS, 
PO 4 ANNIHILATORS, Ac. 

Send One Stamp for 
Latzst Illuhtratrd Catalogue. 


BAMBOO Punting Poles 
BAMBOO Yaoht Moats 
BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures 
BAM BOOS for Furniture 
Making 

BAMBOOS for Curtain 

Poles 

‘ Garden 


V long x 1-ln. 25/-100 

r .. x e-in. 15 /- „ 

V „ X i -in. 20 - „ 

r „ X 1-in. 30/- „ 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing 
150 Bamboos, aaetd. 
sizes from 11L 6 In. up 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


C. TOOPE & SONS, 

Stepney Square, London, E. 


BAMBOOS for 
Arches 

Price List flree. I 

Terms: Cash with order. I 

THE BAMBOO 

(late trading as A. Evan Davies), 

Star Works, Great Sutton Street, 


ACME 

(poison)q: 

% 


IN 8TOCK SIZES. 

15HJ*., per 100 ft., 8 a fid. / JJ ^ }0- ^y 12.18 by 14,24 by 14, 
Sl-os., „ 11s. 6d. 1 J 4 ^ *> by 12,18 by 16,24 by 16, 

1 . " 118 by 12,10 by 14,20 by 16, 24 by 18, Aa 

1* by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 
Flooring at 5/9 per square. Matching, 4/9; 2 by 4, at Id. per 
foot run; 2 by 7, at Id. Ironmongery, Paints, Aa 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

W. Btshopboatb Street Wtthtw. London. B.O. 


mended by Mr. W. G. Head, Crystal Palace, and others for de¬ 
stroying weedaon garden walks, carriage drives, roads, Ac. One 
application will keep walks, sc., clear of weeds for 18 months. 
1-gal. and 2 gal. tins, 2s per gal. (tin included); 5-gal. drums. 
Is. 6d. per gal.; 10, 15, and 20 gals., Is. 4d. per gal. Carriage 
paid on 10 gals. Used in the proportion of 1 gal. to 25 gals of 
water, and applied with a watering-can.—Proprietors and 
Manufacturers, THE ACME CHEMICAL CO., Limited, 
Tunbridge, Kent, anil Carl ton-street, Bolton, Lancs._ 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CAN VAS WORKS, 

Y Y WiUesden Junction, N.W. 

Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of the WILLESDEN 
ROT PROOF GREEN SCRIM, WiUesden Paper, WiUesden 
Canvas, aa supplied to H.M. The Queen and to H.M. Govern¬ 
ment.—City Office, 51, Bow-lane, E.C. Liverpool, 43, South 

John-streefc. Telegraph. ** Impermeable, London.- _ 

■DAFFIA for Garden Tying.—Best quality; 

-Lw cash with order ; oarriage paid. 1 lb , 9d.; 2 lb , Is. 4d.; 
3 lb., 2s. ; 7 Hi . u C1.-CLIFFORD. 3 5, Bank-st, Maidstone. 

BANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elar-io 

-L Netting, Tiffany, WU1 eaden Rot-proof 8crim and Canvas, 
Archangel Mats, Raffia, Garden Tents, Flags, Rick Cloths, 
Ac. Send for samples and prices to—JOHN EDGING TON 
A OO . 19 Lone-lane. West Hmlthfield. London. R.CJ 


PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, IQs. per sack; 5 for 47s. fid. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 for 
37s. fid. SECOND QUALITY. 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. fid. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Agateas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4a. per sack; 5 for 13s.: and 3e. per Back ; 5 for 12s. 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2s. fid. per sack: 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack ; 5 for 184. All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Special terms to the Trade. For Prioe Lit, apply to— 
The Force ter, Joyden Wood, near Bexley, Kent 


Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Prioe List of Greenhouses, Ao., complete from 48s., post free, 
2 stamps.-S. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Wlndhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. _ 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or poet free. 
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JOHN PIGGOTrS 

SPEGIALGARDEN SUITS 

BLUE SERGE. 

Commencing at 

ii 2 the Whole Suit, car. paid. 

SERGE SUITS for Autumn Wear. 
SERGE SUITS for Winter Wear. 
SERGE SUITS for Spring Wear. 
SERGE SUITS for Summer Wear. 

Because it is DURABLE, CHEAP, LOOKS 
WELL, and WEARS WELL 

Sew l pod card for particulars awl Catalogue 
of articles of apparel suitafjle for present 
season to 

JOHN PIGGOTT, 

117, CHEAPSIDE, & MILK ST. 

EVAKkONR WHO HAa A GARDEN. GR&KhHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O. if. WtTB, F.R.A.3 ., F.C.8. Trinity Ool., Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable disooveriea 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers growu to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear In abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN St CARVER. Printers. Hereford. 

THE LAST CHANCE. 

A few dozen only left. Will never be offered ayain 
at this price. 

A LOCKSTITCH SEWINC MACHINE AND 
A SOVEREIGN IN CASH FOR 7 - 

A Splendid I.<ockstitch Sewing Machine given away to the 
readers of this paper for a trivial sum as a trial, aud also 

£1,500 IN PRIZES. 

IsF You can (jet a thoroxujh'y good Machine for 7s., and 
potsibly receive a Sovereign as well. 

The moat extraordinary offer evtr heard of. The more 
Sewing Machines we cuu sell the less they cost to make, and 
at this extremely quiet time of the year we are glad to tell 
goods without profit to keep oiur workpeople employed. We 
Bell these Machines at about half what they cost to make, as 
we have a large stock made up, and also offer the purchasers 
of these Machines £500 in Cash Prizes and £1,000 m 
other valuable Prizes. Wo guarantee at least one Prize to 
every ten customers, so that the facts are that you get for 
certain double value for your money, and, in addition, may 
receive a sovereign in cash. With every Machine we send 
away a Free Coupon isgivon, and one oat of every ten ocupons 
obtains a Prize. This gigantic offer is only made to secure an 
immense numlier of orders, and such aa opportunity may 
never occur again. There is no nonsense or catch abjut the 
Machines. They are thoroughly well made, each one 
examined and tested ; every part is finished with the greatest 
care. Every Machine is a lockstitch, having a proper shuttle. 
There are over 50 parts to every Machine. The working paru 
are Bilver-plated. Every Machine complete with handle, 
cotton, spool, &c , Ac., securely packed in box, and sent 
carriage free for 7s., including the free coupon which may 
bring you £1 in cash or a Guinea Bilver Watch. Extra 
needles. Is. per dozen; three extra spools for Ed.; oil-can and 
oil, fld. Please send at ouce, and if the Machine does not 
suit you we will take it back with pleasure. 

Read what people say who have had them 
already. 

" I am much pleased with them."—Miss Rushbon, 172, Man- 
ohester-road, Heaton Norris. " Please forward two of your 
Machines; 1 have seen one at work, and like it very much." 
—H. Tucker, Esq, 11, West End-terrace, Taibauh. "lam 
very pleased wiifi it.”—Mrs. Power, Kings Lea. "The 
Machines are certainly worth what you ask."--8. Everett, Esq., 
3, Royal-terrace, St. Leonards. "Piease send another; the 
one sent works capitally.”—W. Redoough, Esq., The School, 
Haselbury. " Machine is quite satisfactory."—Sister Jane, 
St. Raphael’s Home, Torquay. 

Hundreds of other Testimonials like this. Send for a 
Pamphlet giving fuller particulars and full list of testimo¬ 
nial?. Don’t delay, as every Machine is really sold at a loss, 
and the sale will not continue after stock is gone. 

J. THEOBALD 8c COMPANY, 

43, FARRINCDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

"M’ETTING for Tennis Bordering. — Good 

4Y oolour and specially prepared, with line attached to net, 
top and bottom, throughout. Easy to erect or to take away, 
25 yards long, 3 yards wide for 7s. 6d., carriage paid.—HY. J. 
QA SSON, We t Wor ks Jkye. 

HREENHO USES.—Portable, 7 by 5 It., apan- 

ii "S®* 54 *; 4U Span-roof forcing-house, 20 by 

9ft., £9 10s. Garden frames, from 17s. Garden lights, from 
3s. The above are all complete and packed on ralL State 
sixe requ;rcd and obtain estimate. Illustrated Prioe List free. 
—J. JAMES, 355, High-road, Chiswick. Inspection invited. 

Original from 
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LILIUMS FOR EARLY FORCING. 
Taken as a whole, the genus Lilintn affords 
but few species or varieties that may be foroed 
very early into bloom, and yet be regarded as 
profitable from a commercial point of view. To 
be profitable at all they must be so at the first 
attempt, simply because when forced early into 
flower the bulbs suffer so much in consequence a* 
to be of little or no use ever after, and particu¬ 
larly does this apply to those belonging to the 
longiflorum group. All those who take them in 
hand, therefore, should bear this in mind from 
the beginning and act accordingly, doing their 
beat to make the best of them in the first 
season. All Lilies which may be forced, how 
ever, do not behave quite so badly as those 
of the longiflorum section, and of none is this 
so true as the fine old Lily so frequently seen 
in gardens almoBb everywhere throughout the 
country—I mean the Madonna Lily (L. candi- 
dam). This grand old-fashioned flower may, 
provided disease keeps away from it, not 
only be forced into flower quite early in the 
year, bub, what is more, it may later on be 

{ dauted again in the open ground, and there 
eft for a season or two to recover itself and once 
more be forced, and with good treatment in the 
interval, prove quite as satisfactory as when 
originally forced. It mast bs stated, however, 
that the measure of success to be hereafter 
attained will greatly depend upon the treat¬ 
ment the bulbs receive after they have flowered 
when first forced. To the commercial man—the 
grower for market—whose business it may be 
to cultivate for the flowers alone, this being able 
to utilise the bulbs again after a season or so of 
rest should be, as it is iu some few instances 
known to the writer, a subject for serious con¬ 
sideration, for herein lies much of their value. 
Growers of bulbous plants, and in particular 
those who go in for early forcing and have to 
purohase year after year fresh supplies of bulbs 
either from home growers or from Continental 
sources, know something of the uncertainty 
and risk attendant thereon, and how narrow the 
margin of aotnal profit is when the flowering is 
completed. Such men as these will not be slow 
to recognise the 

Value of a bulb that may be grown by every 
one of them in ordinary garden soil, and one, 
moreover, that will provide enough bulbs of 
fine quality for future use without having once 
again to pay the top price of the market. Now 
this is exactly what may be done with Lilinm 
o&ndidum—a Lily of easy culture in moat 
gardens, and in good loamy soil producing 
wonderfully firm, solid bulbs, the equal of 
which rarely ever reach us from Continental 
importations. These latter are frequently loose 
and generally flabby to the touch, too light also 
in proportion to their bulk, and prodace results 
in a like degree as a consequence. Home-grown 
bnlbs of this Lily, on the other hand, are dis¬ 
tinctly solid and heavy, with the scales closely 
imbricated; these are the bnlbs to do good 
service, and those interested should use their 
beat endeavours to secure them. The present 
is a capital time for obtaining them, as it is 
important when intended for foreing that they 
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should he potted while dormant, and before the 
new radical leaves issue from the bulb. Having 
secured the supply of bulbs, get them into the 
soil with as little delay as possible. If, as I have 
said before, they are grown for the flowers alone, 
I would suggest putting several bulbs, according 
to their size, into 10-inoh pots rather than 
adopting the usual method of planting the bnlbs 
singly iu 5 inch or 6-inch pots. With the soil 
fairly charged with roots there is really very 
little opportunity in this particular case for the 
bulb to develop itself, an item of importance 
where the well-being of the future bulb receives 
consideration, Apart from this, the above sizes 
of pots afford but very little depth, besides being 
often troublesome by the top-heaviness. Five 
or six bulbs in a 10-inch pot, or larger if in 
stock, have a muoh better chance, because 
while affording a much greater depth of soil, 
abundant room may still safely remain for giving 
a thorough watering when necessary, a matter 
often very imperfectly performed When small 
pots are employed. This, then, I hold to be an 
advantage to the bnlbs, helpful in the produc¬ 
tion of a good crop of flowers, and a decided 
saving of labour, as well as satisfaction that the 
work so far as possible is properly performed. 
The 

Potting material for this Lily need be no 
elaborate mixture, good loam constituting the 
bulk. Very little or no manure need be used ; 
indeed, the orop is much more likely to keep 
free of disease where none is employed. Add 
a little sharp sand, or old mortar rubbish or 
charcoal will do equally well, potting rather 
firmly and covering the bulbs an inch deep 
with soil. When potted plunge the pots in 
coal ashes, and for the time being withhold 
water from them entirely ; but when the radical 
leaves display signs of renewed activity they 
may receive light showers occasionally, never 
allowing the soil to become saturated. The 
plunging material, I should have stated, should 
only just hide the pots from view; if employed 
at a greater depth it has a tendency to draw 
and weaken the radical leaves, and these when 
taken from the asheB are frequently broken or 
injured and sometimes lost. Where radical 
leaves spring from the bnlb it is important that 
they should be preserved and retained, as they 
materially assist in the production and develop¬ 
ment of the roots. This fact is amply demon¬ 
strated by those bulbs of this Lily which, from 
some cause or other, do not send forth these 
leaves in due course, and invariably it will be 
found that the roots in these instances are 
inferior and root-formation sluggish generally. 
Some people in starting this Lily for forcing or 

E ot cut tare do not in the first instance cover the 
ulbs with soil at all, bnt are content merely to 
place the bnlb on the surfaoe of the soil, and 
when about to start into growth to cover them 
with soil. I fail to Bee, however, the wisdom of 
thus unnaturally exposing a bulb in this manner 
to all the varying influences of temperature and 
climate to whioh we are accustomed just at the 
moment when we are expecting it to pash forth 
growth, and when the keeping of the bnlb in a 
uniformly plnmp oondition should be one of oar 
aims with a view to assist in the speedy forma¬ 
tion of roots. The Madonna Lily, it should bs 


remembered, does not produce stem roots, so 
that there is nothing to be gained by thus ex¬ 
posing the bnlbs, and I strongly nrge not only 
covering the bulbs with soil, but adding a little 
covering of the plunging material also. Later 
on in the year, say early in November, when a 
fair amount of roots has been produced, the 
whole batch may be moved into a cold pit or 
frame, giving plenty of air day and night for the 
present. The end of the year will be quite soon 
enough to introduce it into heat, and let this at 
first be gradual, as this Lily is very sensitive to 
artificial heat, and a temperature too warm will 
have the effect of producing a weak, puny 
growth. A temperature of 50 degs. to 65 aegs. 
will suit well, using no more .water at the 
roots than is absolutely necessary. 

In forcing this Lily, studiously avoid the 
use of the syringe over the plants ; damp the 
floor or other available surfaces early in the day 
while the ventilators are still open, avoiding a 
close, stuffy temperature for one the reverse. 
It is undoubtedly well known that in wet 
seasons this Lily in the open ground is very sus¬ 
ceptible to a disease which ruins the crop in 
three or four days, and it is equally so under 
glass if the use of the syringe is freely indulged 
in and the atmosphere overladen with moisture. 
If kept moist—but not wet—at the root and a 
comparatively dry, warm atmosphere main¬ 
tained, there will be no need to fear disease in 
the early forcing of this Lily, which, though a 
commonplace plant in many gardens, is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best of its race, and still 
the purest and moat chaste of all Lilies. Yet 
another Lily specially suited for early foroing 
is the now well-known 

Easter Bermuda Lily (Lilinm longiflorum 
H&rrisi), a kind now grown in immense quanti¬ 
ties for market as well as for private use. Dar¬ 
ing the last ten years enormous quantities have 
been sent to this country from America, where 
it undoubtedly finds a home remarkably suited 
to its free growth and full development. It is, 
perhaps, even more in demand than the species 
just noted, being very serviceable as a pot plant 
for general decorative purposes, as well as 
popular among cut-flowers in many and various 
ways. It may also be subjected to hard forcing 
when occasion requires, the primary considera¬ 
tion being to produce a fine spike in the first 
season, because when once subjected to forcing, 
the bulbs are of little value after. Probably the 
climate which produces it so plentifully and of 
such quality may have the effect of restoring 
it again to its former healthful vigor, but certain 
it is that in England at least the trial is so much 
waste time. I have repeatedly tried to resuscitate 
the bulbs of this kind, but have never had the 
slightest success, and eventually had to consign 
them to the rubbish-heap as worthless. The 
only service they ever rendered was when I 
turned them out of pots as soon as their flowering 
was over and roughly planted them in an out- 
of-the-way corner, where they had no attention 
whatever. Under this treatment many produced 
another spike of bloom, and though small, bearing 
sometimes three flowers, they were, nevertheless, 
valuable, for singularly enough these flowers, 
because wanted just at the time, realised even 
more in the market than many of the very 
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superior flowers that had been fbroed into bloom. 
But while a few flowered thus and were useful 
enough at the time, the bulk of the batch was 
only represented by shattered fragments. The 
earliest consignments have already arrived, and 
the bulbs should be obtained at once and potted 
without delay. In the purchasing of this Lily 
little or no disappointment should ensue, inas¬ 
much as the bulbs are generally offered in sizes 
of so many inches’ circumference, which gives 
the purchaser an opportunity that may be 
repeated with other things to the better 
satisfaction of all concerned. It generally 
happens with most imported bulbs that the 
best—which in this case may also mean the 
largest—are the cheapest, but on more than 
one occasion with this Lily I have proved the 
contrary to be the fact. For example, let 
us take three sizes as usually offered, those 
having a circumference of 5 inches to 
7 inches, those of 7 inches to 9 inches, and 
those of 9 inches to 11 inches, the last, of oourse, 
being simply magnificent in point of size. What 
I wish to point out, however, is this—that if 
anyone required to spend say £5 or £10, and 
his object was flowers for market, I should un¬ 
hesitatingly advise him to purchase medium¬ 
sized bulbs, because he would obtain more 
flowers for his money than if he purchased the 
largest bulbs, for it should be remembered that 
because giant bulbs it does not follow that this 
increase of size means increase of flowers to the 
same extent; and another thing, very large 
flowers are not so much in demand as medium 
ones, because these latter are suited to a larger 
number of buyers. 

As pot flants again, those of medium height 
are decidedly the most useful. Plants of 6 feet 
or more high, and with from eight to a dozen 
flowers, are excellent in many floral groups and 
duly appreciated. These are also very imposing 
for home decoration, but, regarded all round, 
those of medium sizs are at once more service¬ 
able and far more easily accommodated and 
managed. This Lily delights in a fairly rich 
soil, and produoes abundance of large roots very 
quickly when potted ; indeed, I have had the 
pots almost fully charged with roots in three 
weeks after potting about the middle of August. 
There is a lesson in this their eagerness to start 
root which should not be loet sight of, particu¬ 
larly as inquiries are at times made concerning 
malformed flowers. These Lilies are grown in 
a much hotter country than our own, hence 
mature earlier, and are ready to recommence 
growth in proportion. To keep these bulbs dry 
and out of the soil till nearly the end of the year 

is, therefore, a great mistake. It is not unlikely 
that suoh a oourse would tend to malformation, 
though half-a-dozen other things may lead up to 
similar results. 

Secure your stock of bulbs early, then, 
and let them root in proper season, as in the 
forcing of Lilies, or, indeed, any other plants, 
a full complement of roots is one of the most 
important items to sucoess. In potting use 
pots in proportion to the bulbs, giving at the 
original potting the sized pot in which it is in¬ 
tended to flower them, subsequent potting 
being of little or no good, but frequently the 
reverse. Pot firmly and plunge in coal-ashes, 
covering 6 inohes deep. A few weeks in the 
ashes will suffice, for the bulbs are just as eager 
to produce top-growth as they are roots ; and 
when the points show above the ashes remove 
them at once to a cold pit, in which they 
may be darkened for a while and by 
degrees inured to the light. Give air 
abundantly for the present, as they make very 
rapid growth even with frame protection, while a 
close, stuffy atmosphere will also conduce to 
the more rapid increase of green-fly, a veritable 
foe to this particular Lily ; indeed, it is almost 
impossible to grow it minus the fly, and if this 
gets the upper band it is difficult to get rid of 

it. In consequence of the attacks of this insect 
pest 1 prefer always to pot this Lily singly. I 
have found that dipping the plants is the best 
means of eradicating them, inasmuch as the fly 
congregates in the top of the plant, and in this 
position is more difficult to kill by fumigation, 
but it cannot escape when it comes to dipping 
the plants The most effectual way is to fumi¬ 
gate thoroughly in the evening, which clears off 
any insects existing on the exposed leaves and 
stems, and follow in the morning by dipping 
1 he tops of the plants in Tobacoo-water, or soft- 
coipand Qiassis; this will have the efleot of ‘lea 


ing out all those existing iu the closely imbri¬ 
cated heart-leaves. Unless some snob means 
are adopted, fumigation alone beoomes a very 
serious expense where Lilies are grown iu 
quantity. When growth is completed and the 
buds riae on the summit of the stem, there is 
no longer a hiding-place for the fly, and 
ordinary fumigation will then suffice. £. 


BARDIN WOfiXi* 


Conservatory. 

The days are vieibly shortening, and the sun, though hot 
at times. Is losing its power. No shading will be required 
now ; but the ventilation should be ample and free, both 
night and day. This being the season when the plants 
which have been placed outside to ripen up growth are 
housed again, this night ventilation ie very important to 
prevent tne plants coming from the open air receiving a 
oheok and losing their foliage. This is apeoiaUy necessary 
In the case of hard-wooded plants. Asaleas often lose 
foliage which might be retained if the conditions at bousing 
time were made more suitable. Watering also require# 
more oare till the plants settle down under the obanged 
oondition*. What a oharm there is about a oolleotion of 
Heaths ! But to do them well requires a light cool-house, 
where the plants can have oareful treatment, without the 
presence of those soft-wooded subjects which always 
require a good deal of moieturn, and a damper oondition of 
the atmosphere than ie good for Heaths. If Heaths must 
be grown in a mixed oolleotion of plants, only a few varie¬ 
ties, iu-jh as Hyemalis graolUs, Wilmoreana, Oavendishi, 
and ventriooea, should be kept. The veutriooea section 
are very handsome, and are not to difficult to manage as 
the trioolor and other hard-wooded sort*. Epaorieee are 
very useful winter-floweri ng plants, and should now be 
under oover. They will bear a close, warm atmosphere 
better than Heaths. Good speoimene of the Euoalyptus 
(Blue Gum) form pretty backgrounds; the blue or glauooue 
tints come out well in the ooneervatory. There seems to 
be springing up a demand for these for room-plants, there 
being an Impression abroad that they have some effect in 
warding off disease. Whether they have or not, the idea 
of growing a Gum-tree or two indoors is not a bad one. 
Winter-blooming stuff, suoh as Cinerarias, Primulas, and 
Oyolamens, should have very free ventilation night and 
day to make the plants vigorous yet sturdy. Hardy 
vigour ie a valuable principle in a winter-blooming plant. 
Keep Arum L’lies, Salvias, E jpatoriums, and such subjects 
out as long as it is safe to do so; but they must not be 
exposed to frost. Roses intended for foroing should be 
pruned and top-dressed. As far as possible prune to a 
dormant or rested bud. These buds always throw the 
strongest blooms. The same principle is applicable to Tea 
Roses. A plant all soft weak shoots Is not of much use for 
foroing, as the blooms must be small and poor. Thin out 
the eummer-flowering climbers, and give enoooragement 4 
to those plants which are effective in winter. 

Stove. 

Do not let Poinsettiae get pot-bound before shifting them 
on, or the bottom leaves will fall. These plants should 
have a little artifldai beat now regularly ; therefore, they 
must be moved now from oold pits. The same remark 
applies to most of the soft-wooded stove-plants, whioh are 
better kept In low pita or frames during summer. Refer¬ 
ring again for a moment to the Poinsettia, what a grand 
plant this makes planted against a wall In a house where 
neat Is used in winter! Where the trusses of scarlet 
braots are required forouttiog, two or three strong plants 
set out againet a wall in a lighthouse where a temperature 
of 00 degs. is kept up iu winter will yield hundreds of 
heads for the knife to deal with. This plant might be 
associated with Euphorbia Jaoqulntoflora, both of which 
are splendid plants against a wall in winter, the young 
shoots being trained to wires. A drier atmosphere should 
be maintained now, but the change should be very gradual, 
or the plants will be attacked by insects. The work of 
destroying insects must be Inoeeeant. It ie perfectly true 
that when the conditions of growth are favourable, insects 
do not give so much trouble. Let a oheok oome from any 
oause, and insects in some form or other soon begin to 
swarm, and no plant oan be badly attacked with insects 
without serious Injury being done. Therefore, in reducing 
the atmospheric moisture to meet the shortening days 
allowance must be made for the drying effects of flre-beat 
In a general way when flree are first lighted it is quite 
possible that injury may be done by overheating. Some 
persons oannot make a small, steady fire that will just cir¬ 
culate the quantity of heat required and no more. 

Hard-wooded Plante. 

As soon as the house for these has been cleaned or 
painted and made ready, all New Holland plants, Gape 
Heaths, and other hard-wooded plants should be placed 
under oover. Hake the change for them as gradual as 
possible by leaving on air night and day eo long as the 
weather will permit If time permits the staking and 
tying may be done now; but very frequently this work 
has to be postponed till the bad weather oomee in winter. 

Zonals for Winter-blooming. 

Discontinue picking off flower-buds, end before heavy 
rains oome the plants should be plsoed aider oover. It is 
not likely much will be done with these in a lower tem¬ 
perature than 50 de*s. to 55 degs., and the nouee must be 
light and dry. I have had F. V. Rispail very good planted 
out in a border in a light house, and any good free-bloom¬ 
ing scarlet, suoh a9 West Brighton Gem or Henry Jaooby, 
will do well planted out ina warm house. Ooe of the most 
useful plants to grow in quantity for the production of out- 
flowers in winter is the Ivy-leaved variety, Mme. Orousie. 
The flowers are soft-pink, eemi-double. and have long 
stakes. It gTows and flowers freely, and is one of the beat 
winter bloomers. 


Bulbs for Foroing. 

A good many of the Roman Hyaoinbhs will now be 
potted and making roots outside plunged in Coooa-nut- 
fibre. Freesias will be ooming on without plunging in 
oold frame or pit, neither will require muoh water for the 
present. One good watering settles the toil, but when 
plunged the bulbs get moisture enough for a time, at any 
rate, from natural eouroee. Hyacinths, early Tulips, Nar- 
oisius, Squills, Bermuda and Old White Lilies should be 
potted now and plunged in oold pits. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Where large numbsri of Ohrysanthemumi are grown 
the work will be inoeesaat. If the plante lack support the 
leaves will loss oolour, and if the disbudding isnot promptly 
done the bude whioh are just bstng selected may perish 
for lack of nutriment. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be dons from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ie here indicated with equally good 
results. 


Window Gardening. 

The most brilliant plant for the room garden just now is 
the Scarborough Lily, and its culture is simplicity Itself. 
When a good potful of bulbs has been secured do not be 
in a hurry to divide. L9t the bulbs grow, and then plaoe 
outside, and there will be plenty of blooms. 

Oat do or Garden. 

The reins o»me opporbun ly for the Oermtion layers, 
whicn now look strong and healthy, and the earliest will 
soon be in a oondition for removal. There la a manifest 
advantage in early layering, and there is ale can advantage 
in most soils in using a little gritty domposb to surround 
the plants, and into whioh the layered shoots are to be 
pegged. The beds to reoeive the layers should be got 
ready, and In turning over and intermixing the soil look 
closely for wirewonns. A dressing of soot will be useful 
for all the Dianthus family. If not already done the ties of 
the early-budded Roses should bs loosened. Considering 
tho character of the season, the buds have taken fairly 
well. There has, of oourse, in oonsequenca of the drought 
been a great lose among Standard Briers, and Standard 
Roses will'be dear this coming season. Intending planters 
will do well to plaoe their orders in good time, as it Is 
likely the best plants will go eirly. The late-started 
Briers may bebuaded any tame this month, the sooner the 
better, of course ; but at the usual season of budding many 
of the Briers were unworkable, but the growth has eiooe 
been rapid. The leaves of the Limes and ocher early trees 
are falling, reminding us that autumn ie near. Cuttings 
of tender plants of whioh more stook is required should be 
taken at once. “ Geraniums " should be kept outside ret. 
Get a good stook of Yellow and White Marguerites, spring- 
stru k stuff does not get large enough to make an early 
display. Many hardy things may be rooted from cuttings, 
preferably under glass. The White-leaved Eionymus 
rad I can e makes a good edging, and being perfectly hardy 
it may be used in ornamental gardening in the plaoe of 
Box-cuttings if the ends of the shoots will root daring the 
autumn under glass. Pentetemons, Tufted and other 
Pansies, will root now with certainty. 

Fruit Garden. 

Apples and Pears where well cultivated have, I think, 
never been finer than this season. There will, I daresay, 
be plenty of email rabbiah; but this is the fault of tho 
system, or, rather, want of system, adopted in orchard 
management. Some of the late sorts will bs fit to gather 
earlier this year, but it will be well to wait till the fruits are 
perfectly fit for gathering before removing them from the 
trees. Shrivelled Apples are not of muoh use, and Apples 
gathered before they are quite ripe are sure to shrivel. 
Court Pendu Plat la a bright-coloured fruit, and keeps well 
if allowed to hang till the last moment; but if taken from the 
tree too early nothing oan prevent its shrivelling. This Apple 
ie rarely in good oondition when exposed on the shelves in 
the fruit-room ; but packed in barrels and boxes in a oool 
room it will oome out right next January, or later If 
required. The beet way to pick late Apples and Pears— 
the best speoimens, at any rate—is to wrap each fruit in 
tissue paper and paok in layers in barrels. These may 
often be purchased cheaply from the grocers and provision 
dealers of different sizes, and if taken oare of they will last 
many years. Root-pruning, should any be necessary, may 
begin very shortly. In oapable hands the work may begin 
now, doing those trees first where the wood ie getting firm. 
Work of this kind may be done earlier this year. This 
matter has been so often referred to it is hardly necessary 
to go into details further than to eay that severe pruning 
of either root or branch I do not recommend. When care¬ 
fully done, root pruning is the proper means for checking 
luxuriant growth and inducing fertility. Keep Straw¬ 
berry-plants intended for foroing free from runner*, and 
stand the plants thinly on beds of ashes. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Late-planted Celery should have liquid-manure twioe a 
week, not a mere dribble, but a good honest soak. The 
longer nights and the dew will oause rapid growth if the 
roots are kept moist The Early Celery Is, of oourse, 
earthed up, and snooeseional crow* will soon be ready for 
that operation. The work should be don* when everything 
Is dry, and the soil must not be allowed to penetrate the 
centre of the plant. Draw the leaves up oarefully, and 
seoure them with a string of netting before applying the 
soil. Press the soil firmly round the plants with the 
hands at the top, as this will keep out the wet and facili¬ 
tate the blanohing. Young seedlings of Onions, Spinaob, 
Turnips, Cauliflowers, ho, must be kept from weeds. 
Potatoes are fairly free from disease so far as the tubers 
are conoerned, but I have noticed symptoms of disease in 
the foliage some days ago; but, on the whole, there is lees 
disease this than has been seen for eome years. Up to the 
present Tomatoes in the open air are quite free from disease; 
at least, I have teen none, and the crop is ripening up well, 
and most, on the whole, have been a paying crop, though 
the prioes have been ruled low. Strong plants in pots set 
out now in a bouse where flre-heat oan be used when 
required will set some fruit during the autumn, and will 
be right for fruiting early in spring. Plant a good breadth 
of Cabbages, and fill in the spare south borders with 
L?tiuoes and Endives. Sow Turnip Rutlshes, and keep 
well supplied with water. Clear off all old stems and dead 
leaves from Globe Artichokes. The young plantations will 
he bearing now. Liquid manure will help them now. 
Sorip the seeds from Asparagus-planta. They are very 
exhausting, and will be a source of trouble in the futur* If 
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Group of early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 


are in many coses fast expanding, and unless where grow¬ 
ing in moist and shady situations a few cans of water or 
liquid-manure once or twice a week will do the plants a 
world of good, and increase the size and number of the 
blooms wonderfully. In all town gardens a collection, 
larger or smaller, of these oharmlng plants is absolutely 
indispensable, for with plenty of these and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums there will be no lack of bloom until the winter 
fairly sets in. An excellent companion to the Asters is the 
stately Pyrethrum uliginosum, one of the most graceful of 
all autumn flowers, and which thrives and blooms abun¬ 
dantly in all but the very smokiest plaoes In the green¬ 
house Fuoheias are fine now, provided they receive 
abundance of moisture and a moderate amount of shade, 
and they are also very useful in shady borders and windo w- 
boxes. Begonias in pots that have done flowering should 
be stood out under a sunny wall until the foliage and stems 
die away, or sharp frost sets in, withholding water by 
degrees as they go to rest; then house them, and keep the 
tubers or pots cool and dry, yet safe from frost. Get the 
last batch of “Geranium” outtings inserted as soon as 
possible. If wet or cold weather sets in they will do better 
under glass than outside E»rly-struok cuttings of the large- 
flowered Pelargoniums had better be potted off singly as 
soon as fairly rooted, B, C. R. 


opening, or will be shortly. Potted a number of Bem Ida 
Li iss. Looked over the foroing Strawberries to take off 
runners, which the plants are inolined to produce now, and 
opened th« plants out to give free ac ess to air to ripen 
growth. S imetimes manure-water is given with the view 
of giving substance to the crowns, but for early foroing the 
advantage is very doubtful, and if the plants are growing 
in good substantial material liquid-manure is net required 
now. I am still putting in cuttings of bedding “Gera¬ 
niums.” Not because I believe in late propagation, 
hut th® beds must not be cut hard in early in the season 
If I bad the space I should like to plant out stock of the 
principal variety in the reserve garden for the purpose of 
producing outtings : but thisoannot be done only to a very 
limited extent. Have discontinued picking of flower-buds 
fromZmal Pelargoniums intended for winter blooming. 
They will soon be plaoed under oovt r, as Bbelter from heavy 
rains will be neo-«sary now. Potted up Arum Lilies from 
open-air bed, and lifted Salvias and Fupatoriums from bed 
where planted to make growth. These plants are muoh 
larger, and will throw more bloom than when grown in 
pots, and with cere there will be no check giver. The 
plants are etoed after potting in the shade of a lofty wall 
till they get established. Will be taken indoors before 
frost ccmes, a? Salvias especially will not bear much frotU 


Solanumr have set a good crop of berries; but those plants 
whioh I turned out early enough to make their blooms 
ou‘side have set the beet. To get plenty of berries ripe 
enough for autumn work they should be plaoed outside by 
the end of June, and should stand thinly in an open 
situation. I have Just been doing a little budding. A 
few Dwarf Briars and Manettis had been left till now; I 
suppose ohtefly because they had not made muoh growth 
and the bark did not work well. However, the bark works 
freely now, and I have no doubt the buds will take well. 
Potted up a number of Mrs. S nkins Pinks for forcing. 
This plant forces well, and the flowers are valuable. I 
generally depend upon young plants, but this year I have 
about a hundred of last year’s plants in pots for early 
blooming. A rioh top-dressing will be given, and the 
plants will be helped with liquid-manure. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

During recent years, one has heard almost as 
much of the early-flowering Chrysanthemum as 
the big, highly-fed giants that are 
placed on exhibition tables in murky 
November. This is a healthy taste, 
as the early-flowering kinds, so-called 
for the reason they bloom in Septem¬ 
ber and early October, are not pam¬ 
pered, nor is mere size arrived at in 
the individual flower, as if size signi¬ 
fied perfection. Much has been 
written in previous issues of Garden¬ 
ing concerning the culture of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, whether in bloom in Sep¬ 
tember or December, so that the 
present notes will be devoted to 
pointing out a few of the newer kinds 
not grown by everyone. The majority 
of the early-flowering varieties belong 
to the Japanese class, and this 
is a pleasant fact to record, as this 
sectiorT of old was chiefly composed 
of the Pompons, such as Bob, very 
pretty it is true, but far eclipsed 
by the later acquisitions that rival 
in beauty of colouring and expression 
the finest November kinds. Amateurs 
who cannot boast even of a greenhouse 
can have them with little expense, 
and, if the weather is at all favourable, 
enjoy them in the open, keeping court 
with the many other things that bloom 
at the same time. Of course, the 
queen of all early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums is Mme. DesgraDges and 
its varieties, which are too common to 
describe. I must point out, however, 
that they should not be over looked, 
as they are very beautiful, extremely 
fiee, and easy to grow. A small bed 
of Mme. Desgrange makes a charming 
thow of colour, and the flowers are 
useful to cut for the house. The 
danger in getting novelties is that one 
is apt to lose one’s head over them, and 
purchase things far inferior to older 
acquisitions that cost half the price. 
One of the best of all the more recent 
varieties is M. Gustave Grunerwald, 
which may be described as a pink- 
flowered Mme. Desgianges. It has 
all the goed qualities of the type, 
the flowers large, and very delkate 
pink, which passes to white with age. 
It is as yet rather expensive, but will 
get cheap in time. Baronne G. C. de 
Briailles is a fine variety ; the flowers 
large, of a creamy-whiie colour, and 
dark centre. Albert Chausson is of 
merit; the flowers golden-yellow in 
colcui, with strips of rich-crimson. Alfred 
Fleurot is a charming kind, the flowers thiD, but 
very pleasing in colour, rose-lilac, which pastes 
to white, and shaded with a rosy tint, whilst 
the centre is yellow. Autumn Queen is a blim, 
early kind : the petals broad, drooping, and 
deep-yellow, touched with rose. Mme. Dufoise 
is of a crimson-red colour, with tips of gold to 
the petals, whilst the centre is of a similar 
shade. Note may also be made of Mme. 
Mathilde Cassagneau, which have a large flower, 
and of nankeen-yellow colour, tinged with 
violet-rose, whilst the centre is yellow, shot 
with salmon, a soft association of colouring, one 
melting into the other. Mdlle. Marguerite 
Puisaye has a crimson flower, with a shading of 
light-buff, and the central petals are reserved, 
showing the old colour. M. Pierre Cassagneau 
is a maroon-coloured kind, the petals tipped 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The weather still remains extremely dry, and plants of 
all kinds under glass, as well as many of those outside, 
require copious supplies of water, though in many cases 
not so much now that they are going to rest as two or 
three months ago. In a season like the present, what may 
be termed “ dry weather ” flowers are alone of any use in 
the garden, and some of the most useful are the oomtnon 
“Geraniums,” Petunias, Verbenas (where growing in deep 
and rioh soil). Gaillardias, Gazanias, Phlox Drummondi, 
the Frenoh and Afrioan Marigolds, and two or three more. 
I do not think I have ever Been the Snapdragons (Antirrhi¬ 
nums) doing better. They have flowered most profusely, 
and at a less height than usual. I have a quantity of the 
pure-white and yellow-flowered forms, and find them not 
only of the greatest value from a decorative point of view, 
but unsurpassed aa out-flowers, being so very pure in 
colour, and lasting so long a time in beauty. It is worth 
while remembering that choice varieties are easily increased 
and perpetuated by means of outtings, inserted now in 
sandy soil under a frame or handlight, as well as by 
seed. Gladioli, too, are flowering extremely well, and so 
are plants of a succulent nature, such as the Mesembryan- 
them urns (by-the-wav, what a gem M tricolor is this season), 
the brUliantly-hued Portulaccas, &o. Michaelmas Daisies 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
16 th to September 23rd. 

Have just had the heating apparatuses overhauled and 
put in oondition for use. In one case the fire-bars had 
given way ; another, boiler had never been properly set, 
the flues both at the sides and on the top were too small. 
It is sometimes difficult to get a bricklayer who reailv 
understands setting a boiler, and one of the mistakes they 
make is to have the flues too small, that is difficult to keep 
the draught clear. No flue should be less than flinches 
wide; 7 inches would be better for large boilers. The 
boiler in question has been uncovered and the flues 
altered, and I am persuaded the oost will be saved in fuel, 
and in the greater ease with which the flues oan be oleaned 
with hoe and brush. Another matter will be heightening 
of tin ohimney. A low ohimney oannot be reoommended. 
The Are wants space to do its work, and a lofty ohimney 
where the boiler is large is a necessity. No chimney 
should be less than 14 feet; several feet higher will be 
better. Moved a lot of late-potted Tuberoses which have 
been grown oool up to the present into a house where flre- 
heat is U9ed to give size to the blooms, which are now 
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with old gold, and the centre of a similar colour. 
Four other varieties deserve mention. One is 
M. Zephir Lionnet, of a rosy-purple colour, 
very pleasing when the twisted petals are 
reversed, showing an old void tone. President 
Leon Say is of a salr. on shade, with stripes of 
red, the reverse of the petals old gold, touched 
with violet. Two got d varieties are Souvenir 
de W. Holmes, so named after the late secretary 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, and 
the colour of the flowers is crimson, touched 
with buff, the centre yellow. Vice-President 
Hardy has a bold bloom, the petals broad, but 
yellow, with stripes of orimson. This selection 
will form the nucleus of a good group, and 
others may be added as opportunity occurs. 
Each year now many first-class novelties are 
added, forming a class of remarkable interest 
and beauty. G. T. 

TREES & SHRUBS. 

4152.— Planting Clematis.—If the plants 
are in pots you may plant them out at almost 
any season of the year, but if to be lifted, the 
autumn and spring are the two seasons for the 
work. ' Put them in good garden soil, and the 
best kinds are the following: C. Jackmani is 
very beautiful; it is almost too well known to 
need description, and its wealth of rich scarlet- 
purple flowers never seem montonous. C. 
montana will also succeed in the position men¬ 
tioned. It is not so well adapted for a small 

g arden as the others, but it will soon cover the 
ouse, creating a sheet of pure white in spring, 
when the flowers are produced in greatest pro¬ 
fusion. C. flammula will grow quickly and 
tall, but there is a host of kinds. You will do 
well to put your trust in C. Jackmani and C. 
montana, the latter beiDg the more robust, but 
the former may be added to give variety. —C. T. 

— The best time to plant is November, as 
the plants are quite hardy, and they become 
better established when planted before frosts 
set in too severely. Any large dealer in plants 
and trees can supply the Clematis. The plants 
are generally grown in pots ; and good strong 
ones are supplied at about eighteen-pence each. 
One of the very best is C. Jackmani, raised by 
Mr. Jackman, of Woking, thirty years ago. 
This variety has rich purplish flowers. Other 
good sorts are Devoniensis (blue), James Bate¬ 
man (pale lavender), Fair Rosamond (blush,) 
Mme. Van Houtte (pure white).—J. D. E. 

- Any nurseryman will supply plants in 

pots of the varieties named, they being popular 
kinds. Any time during March or April is a 
good time to plant Clematis, the roots taking 
possession at once of the new soil, growth 
following in the same order, while any good 

S arden soil, with a small portion of partly- 
ecayed manure added, will grow these plants. 
A compost of loam, peat, and manure will pro¬ 
duce better results. If quick growth is impor¬ 
tant the extra trouble of preparing the soil is 
time well spent. Abundance of water at the 
roots and over the foliage before the blooms 
expand, and during hot and dry weather, will 
facilitate progress and prevent attacks of 
mildew, a fungus to which this climber is sub- 
ject. It is important that the young shoots 
be secured to tho wall as fast as they grow, not 
only for the sake of appearance, but lor the wel¬ 
fare of the plants themselves. The first named 
commences to open its sweetly-perfumed flowers 
in May, and scarcely needs any pruning. The 
seoond is perhaps the most free-flowering of all 
the Clematis family. This requires close annual 
pruning, February being the most suitable 
period. The blossoms are produced on the 
current year’s shoots. The two latter varieties 
flower from the last season's shoots, therefore 
need but little pruning. They flower late in the 
summer as well as early. Montana (pure white) 
Jackmani (rich purple), Sir Garnet Wolsely 
(mauve), and Empress of India (mauve, with 
purple bar).—S. P. 1 W1Cn 

— The “ be planted either now, in the earlv 
autumn, or in the spring, Maroh or April; but perlupe 
with such a oold aspect it would be better to wait until the 
latter time. As regards a selection of the varieties, the best 
faSL™, *ood nursery and suit your own 

taste now that they are in bloom. Any respectable 
nurseryman will supply you with plants.—6. C. R. 

4613. Birch-wood, ashes.— Yes, wood-ashes of this 
or any other hard wood form an excellent addition to 
potting soil. The best way is to sift the stuff, usinir the 
rougher parte for drainage, and of the finer not more than 


4511.—Clematis Jackmani.—If you buy on this sand at the bottom of the hole the 
a plant in a pot in the spring, and put it in with cutting rests. Roots form quioker in sand t ha n 
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half a barrow-load of good loam and well-rotted 
manure, it will make good growth during the 
summer. In the autumn, when the leaves have 
died, cut it down to within about 6 inches of 
the ground and cover the base with fine ashes ; 
the object of cutting down Clematis is to 
strengthen the plant and make it throw up 
additional shoots; when as many are produoed 
as you require a little trimming will be suffi 
cient.—A. G. Butler. 

-There is no better time for planting 

Clematis Jackmani than the present. It will 
strengthen the bottom if the plants are cut 
down at the end of the first season after plant¬ 
ing, though many plants are not cut down at 
all, but simply allowed to grow and get strong in 
their own way, which they will soon do if the 
site has been well prepared. Whatever prun¬ 
ing or shortening back is necessary should be 
done as soon as the buds show signs of moving 
in spring. In a general way all the pruning 
required is to dress the plants over by the 
removal of dead growth, tendrils, Ac., or shorten 
back weak shoots.—E. H. 

- This free-flowering variety requires close 

annual pruning to give it vigour of growth. 
Early in February every year out back the whole 
of the previous year’s shoots to within an eye or 
two of the base from whence the growth com¬ 
menced. In buying a new plant the chances 
are that it would be cut down in the manner 
indicated at the time of purchase, say end of 
March or early in April, that being a good time 
to plant any kind of Clematis, for the reason 
that growth is then active, and the roots quickly 
take to the new soil. This variety is most 
accommodating as to position, while a southern 
exposure is perhaps the best; it will succeed 
very well on a northern aspect, and certainly 
capitally against a west wall or screen. Any 
good garden soil will suffice, provided abun¬ 
dance of water is given the roots during hot 
weather in summer, with an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure at the roots, aud the foliage 
vigorously washed with clear water sometimes, 
always ohoosing the evening for this. During a 
summer like the present this Clematis is subject 
bo attacks of mildew if the roots are not main¬ 
tained in a moist state; this fungus, of course, 
prevents the blossoms expanding properly. If 
it is necessary to provide fresh soil, owing to 
the present being unsuited, a small quantity of 
peat, added to some fibry loam and half-decayed 
horse-manure, makes a capital compost. The 
shoots ought to be fastened to the wall or trellis 
as they grow.—8. P. 

4470.— Araucarias. — I have answered 
several queries respecting this tree in Garden¬ 
ing, and can sympathise with those who wish to 
keep the “ Monkey Puzzle ” in good health ; bat 
the fault is in planting such a tree, which is never 
satisfactory, except under certain conditions. 
One of the finest specimens in England is at 
Dropmore, but there everything in the Conifer 
way thrives luxuriantly. There is practically no 
remedy when the tree is in the condition men¬ 
tioned by you. Evidently the root is not deep 
enough, or it has, liko in so many gardens, 
finished its course. Even in such places as Kew, 
where every thing possible is done to promote 
their welfare, they are in a half dead or dying 
condition—an eyesore rather than an attraction. 
Whv they are planted is a mystery. I hope no 
reader of Gardening will plant the Araucaria 
unless he is assured beforehand that the position 
is in every way suitable for it. Moreover, its 
peculiarly distinct character is completely out of 
harmony with the majority of things in 
gardens.—C. T. 

4458.- Striking Oeanothus.— The vari-1 
eties of Ceanothos are all evergreen, therefore 
their leaves do not fall off. The best time 
to strike cuttings is daring the first or second 
weeks of September. Choose half ripened 
shoots of the current year not over-strong, 
cutting them into 6-inch lengths, be careful 
to cut squarely across below a joint, from 
here roots are formed, if the cut is made 
half way between two joints, the stem decays 
right up to the joint, and the cutting fails to 
root. Dibble them firmly into sandy soil in a 
6-inch pot, or if a quantity are required place a 
6-inch layer of sandy soil in a shallow frame, 
making it quite firm, sprinkling a little sand on 
the surfaoe to be carried down with the dibber, 


soil. Give a gentle watering to settle the sand 
and soil about the cuttings firmly, as without 
the base of each is quite firm they cannot make 
roots. Plunge the pot in ashes up to the rim in 
a cold frame, give shade when required if the 
sun is powerful, and keep the frame close, with 
the exception of admitting a little air for an 
hour each day to dissipate condensed moisture. 
By the following May they ought to be nicely 
rooted and be ready to plant out where required. 
It is not necessary to provide rich soil for any 
kind of Ceanothus; they grow freely in any 
garden Boil, provided abundanoe of water is 
given the roots daring the summer; too gross a 

S owth is liable to injury during the winter 
>m frost.—S. P. 


4509. — Cuttings of “ Geraniums,” 
Pansies, &C. —Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums 
should have been taken in August and rooted in 
the open ground, but the continuous drought 
has prevented my plants from producing wood, 
so tnat I shall have to pot up the old plants 
and take most of my cuttings early in the spring. 
Pansies have suffered even more severely, bat 
with a little wet weather will doubtless shoot 
out young growth. When this appears take 
up the old plants and pull them to pieces, using 
each shoot with a few roots attached as a young 
plant. These rooted shoots are more certain 
than cuttings, although the latter may be struck 
at any time from now np to the commencement 
of the winter frosts.— A. G. Butler. 

For “ Geraniums ” the beginning of 
August is the best time, in my opinion, insert¬ 
ing the cuttings in the open ground ; but they 
may be got in, in pots or boxes, up to the end 
of this month (but the sooner the better), 
placing them in a half-shaded spot in the open 
until cold or wet weather sets in, then house. 
Cuttings of Pansies may be struck in a cool- 
frame, or under a handlight, in July, August, 
and September, or in March on a gentle hot-bed. 
Those of Gooseberries and Box may be inserted 
early next month in the open ground.—B. C. R. 

- I have before given advice on this 

point. Now is the time to take cuttings of 
Pansies, and the work should not be delayed. 
Select short, stubby side-shoots, which should 
have, if possible, what is called a heel, as they 
root much better under these conditions. Make 
up a little bed for them in a cold frame. Any 
old light will do, as they merely want protection 
for a time. But even this treatment is not essen¬ 
tial, only there will be far fewer failures than 
without the light. When the cuttings are put 
in give a gentle watering through a fine-rose 
watering-pot. In the spring they may be lifted 
and planted out in the positions they are to 
adorn. Remember that Pansies require a deep, 
cool, moist soiL “ Geraniums ” may be struck 
from well-ripened cuttings in the open if the 
work is done at once, as we may in a week or 
two’s time get an early frost, but the soil at 
present is warm. It would, perhaps, as the 
season is getting so late, be better to put the 
cuttings in pots, inserting them round tne side 
of 5-inoh size and placing them in the green¬ 
house. They will root readily, and ordinary 
garden soil will suffice. During the winter 
keep them on the dry side, free from decaying 
weeds, and before planting out pot them on so 
as to get good plants for the garden.—C. T. 

4507.— Treatment of Lilies.— You may 
plant the Lilies in the antnmn, as thousands of 
bulbs of L. auratum are purchased about this 
time at auction sales, and put out in the garden. 
You may keep your bulbs in pots until the 
spring, but it would be better to get rid of them 
at once. I much prefer Lilies in the open than 
in pots, and if yon have Rhododendron-beds, or 
of American plants, such a spot would suit the 
Lilies to perfection. They go well with ever¬ 
green shrubs, and the rising shoots in spring are 
protected from late frosts, whilst the flowers of 
both Lilies gain in contrast with the shrub 
foliage. L. lancifolium, or L. speciosum as it 
is also called, is very pretty when thus associated. 
Plant carefully in well-prepared soil, and if the 
position is in a border, see that the staple is 
good deep loam. When they have been in this 
place for a year, appl ' 

bat this latter shou 
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pply a top-dressing of manure, 
iould not be dug in the toil. 
Lilies do not appreciate it greatly in actual 
oontaot with the bulbs.—C. T. 
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FBRNS. 

DAVALLIAS. 

Tills genua, established just a hundred years 
ago by Sir James Edward Smith, the first 
President of the Linmuin Society, represents a 
few beautiful plants, and they are very useful 
for gen ral decorative purposes, either grown in 
pots, or when plaoed in baskets and hung up to 
form ornaments n this way. As a family it has 
been considerably extended by the addition of 
many species which other authors class as 
Leucostegias, Humata, Acrophorus, Odonto- 
soria, and some others ; but the true Davallias 
only are included here, and they are distin¬ 
guished by having the indusium attached by 
its base and sides, and buried in the substance 
of the frond—a little pitcher-shaped chest 
enclosing the spores. These plants are all 
creepers or of sub-erect habit, with mostly firm 
and shining green fronds; and they are 
deservedly popular, from the stout rhizomes 
which arc clothed with large and stout chaffy- 
scales, and which give them the appearance of 
hare’s feet. They are popularly known as 
Hare’s-foot Ferns. These plants require to 
have their fronds pegged down upon the surface 
of a good turfy peat soil, being careful not to 
bury them beneath the surface. Indeed, we 
once saw a collection of these 
plants entirely destroyed by being 
potted in this manner, so that we 
particularly wish to call attention 
to the fact, for if their rhizomes are 
buried in the soil it has a very 
injurious effect upon them. As 
before remarked, they make hand¬ 
some plants when grown in hangiDg- 
baakets, whilst the cut fronds of 
many of the kinds are charming 
when used as the background or 
framework for a shoulder spray, and 
for the decoration of ladies’ hair for 
an evening party ; but in the latter 
case email fronds must be choeen, 
whilst others of larger size are very 
useful for weath-making or similar 
purj os?s. They require a larger 
surface space than depth of soil, and 
their rhizomes should be moderately 
raised above the surface in a little 
ridge or mound, and be pegged down 
to the surface, and by these remarks 
my friend “Jane Hudson” will, I 
hope, endeavour to see her way to 
growing some of these Ferns well. 

Some of the very best kinds I 
here briefly describe— 

D. bullata.— This is a particu¬ 
larly interesting plant, and one that 
is easily recognised, for now, at this 
season of the year, the fronds begin 
to turn yellow and fall away, until 
in the autumn they are all fallen, 
leaving nothing but a mass of 
bright-red rhizomes, and which are 
very appropriately named Squirrel’s Legs ; but 
in the spring time, when the young fronds are 
unfolding, it is one of the most charmiag plants 
that I know. The fronds are some 6 inches to 
9 inches long, or more, and they are about 
4 inches to ti inches across. Small fronds of this 
plant are well suited for personal decoration, or 
for cutting to mix with cut-flowers, and it makes 
a fine plant for climbing over and up any place ; 
but it requires to be so set that it does not re¬ 
main in sight during the winter season, because 
at this time it is devoid of all its fronds, 
nothing; being left but the bare rhizome during 
the winter, so when the plant is dormant it 
should be kept in a cooler house, and the plant 
be kept moderately moist. Much damage I 
have seen come to this speoies through being 
kept too hot and too dry. 

I). canariensis is the typical plant known as 
the Hare’s-foot Fern, and it is a plant that is 
found in the South of Europe, in Madeira, and 
the Canary Islands, so that it naturally comes 
to us a cool greenhouse plant; but I have never 
seen this Davallia so fine as when growing in a 
nice warm greenhouse; it has fronds some 
12 inches or IS inches broad and much divided, 
and of a rich deep green. 

D. dissecta (No. 1 of the set sent by 
“ J. H."). —It is a plant that resembles D. bullata 
very much, but it is stronger in its growth, 
and it has stouter rhizomes, and these are 
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coated with large pale-brown chaffy scales ; it, 1 
moreover, is an evergreen plant and retains its 
fronds in all their verdure through the. winter 
months, requiring the heat of the stove. 

D. FiJiKKsis (here figured) and its variety 
plumosa are amongst the most beautiful of any 
known Ferns ; but coming from the Fiji Islands, 
of course, they are stove plants. Your No. 4 
is either the species or its variety plumosa; 
the rhizomes are small, the fronds large and 
broad, finely cut and divided, and rich deep- 
green in colour. 

D. PALLIDA, better known in gardens by the 
name of D. Mooreana, is a thoroughly distinct 
plant; the rhizomes are somewhat underground, 
and it has large and spreading fronds which 
are very distinct and very elegant. I have 
found that it stands well when cut and put with 
cut flowers. This is No 3 of “Jane Hudson's ” 
specimens. I cannot make out No. 2 ; it is too 
small and the fronds are not fertile, neither does 
she give mo a bit of the rhizome to look at. 

J. J. 


4180 — Plants for winter.— Everyone, I 
think, is of the same opinion as yourself. We 
do not want winter to destroy the present 
beautiful aspect of the garden but unfortunately 
we cannot hinder the arrival of frosts. Eojoy 
the flowers whilst thero is time. Your question 


is somewhat foolish. Of course you cannot 
keep the garden as gay in winter as in summer, 
and those who love flowers seek the greenhouse 
or the conservatory in the winter months to 
enjoy plants. All you can do is to hope that 
frosts will keep off until late in the year, and 
get in some time in September plenty of bulbs— 
White Aconites, Snowdrops, Crocuses, and 
other early flowers. If you have such things 
as the Polygonum cutpidatum in the garden, 
leave the stems, as their polished nut-brown 
colour is very pleasing in the “ dark ” months 
of the year. The fragrant Coltsfoot will scent 
the garden in December, the Hellebore flower 
if the weather is at all kind, and the Winter 
Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi) will make a gay 
patch of colour with its crimson-coloured 
calyces that hang like little Chinese lanterns on 
the leafless shoots. The best Hellebore is 
major ; but one does not often get the plants in 
bloom in December. You can also plant the 
form altifolius which blooms earlier. To keep 
the flowers pure in colour, put over each clump 
a handlight, to protect them from rains and 
frosts.—C. T. 

4518.— Medlar and Roses.— The first of 
these is a fast grower during the first ten or 
twelve years, after this it seems to grow less 
quickly, although in reality it is not so, owing 
to the rate of growth beiDg spread over a more 
numerous body of branches. The thick liquid 



you mention from a cesspool is far too strong for 
Roses, whether established or not, unless it be 
freely diluted. Strong doses of manure do no 
good, and you cannot possibly apply enough to 
reach more than a few of their roots ; and this is 
oftentimes fatal. Reduce the sewage, and then 
apply liberally enough to reach the bulk of the 
Rose roots. Your fear of over-manuring is 
useful, and not enough practised by the majority 
of amateurs.—P. U. 

- The Medlar is not a quick-growing tree, 

but it is most picturesque, and when small is 
very charming on the outskirts of a lawn, espe¬ 
cially in early summer, as then the branches are 
studded with the pure-white flowers. Certainly 
do not use the offensive stuff you write about. 
You will kill your Roses, and such material, if 
used at all, which is not necessary, must be 
greatly diluted. I know a splendid garden of 
Roses where comparatively little manuring is 
done. The soil is excellent, and suitable top- 
dressings are given in spring ; but the beds are 
not soaked with nasty liquids that make the 
garden positively nauseous. Fancy soaking the 
beds with such muck ! The fragrance of the 
flowers is destroyed, and no one who respects 
his nose could go within yards of the plants. 
This is not gardening.—C. T. 

- The Medlar is the slowest grower of all 

fruit-trees, and never attains the proportions of 
a large tree. It only passes under the designa¬ 
tion of a tree by courtesy; it oertainly has no 
rightful claim to it. There is no doubt but that 
the thick liquid from your cesspool is too strong 
to be given to any plant or tree. I should say 
for Roses it wants diluting with six times its 
bulk. In that state it may be given once a 
week in dry weather all the summer.—J. C. C. 


ORCHIDS 

BARKERIAS. 

I am asked by “ John Foden ” to say a few words 
about these plants, which hecUls Epidendrums ? 
Now I am somewhat old-fashioned, and I like to 
keep to the old name of a genus until I can see 
some cause for altering, and in the presentinstance 
I think the genus Epidendrum is cumbrous 
enough. “ J. F.” appears to have been growing 
his plant of 13. Skinneri quite right and well, 
and I have no doubt if he still continues to 
treat it in a rational manner that he will be 
rewarded with a fine display of bloom about the 
middle of November, for I do not think that 
there will be any plants this season which will 
be slow in sending up their spikes of bloom ; 
but in some seasons I have seen that species in 
flower at the end of the month of March ; but, 
of course, as these flowers last for several weeks 
in full beauty when treated properly, such a 
plant may have opened in the early part of Feb¬ 
ruary. To treat these plants properly they 
must be grown in a cool-house, but they should 
not be subjected to the same conditions as the 
Odontoglo8Sums,for these Orchids like the shade, 
but Barkerias, on tho contrary, enjoy bright 
sunshine, and they like to be kept always during 
the growing season in a thoroughly wet condi¬ 
tion. They are plants too that like to have an 
abundance of air by both day and night, 
yet still tho atmosphere must always be 
kept properly charged with moisture, for these 
plants, although they make thick and fleshy 
roots, they yet cannot be bound with anything 
about them, and so they thrive best upon a bare 
block of wood. Consequently, a tub of water or 
some such accommodation should always be 
kept handy, so that they be taken down and 
dipped conveniently at any minute in the day, 
and hung up again directly to drain, and this is 
the system to grow these plants well, and to 
continue them on in a healthy condition for 
years. Do not upon any account experiment 
with pot culture, for under this routine you are 
sure to have a miserable failure, for the plants 
get small by degrees and miserably less. The 
following are the best of the species ana 
varieties which I have grown myself, and seen 
others grow, and all are exceedingly beautiful, 
well deserving the careful attention of every 
grower of Orchids. 

B. elegans. —This plant, although found first 
by Mr. Barker’s collector, Ross, in 1837, it was 
nearly twenty years afterwards before it became 
common in gardens, and even at the present 
time, I suppose, saving in Mr. Sander’s vast 
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emporium, where almost any showy species of 
Orchid can be found, ib is rare in this country. 
The stems are slender, about a foot long ; the 
leaves are deciduous, falling away during the 
resting season, as they all do, and during this 
time they require to be kept cool, and a great 
deal drier, but they will require to be dipped 
about three times in the course of the week to 
keep the stems from shrivelling. The flowers 
are borne in a somewhat loose raceme, and 
measure nearly 2 inches across, the sepals ard 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES (ASTERS). 
This genus, as is well known, is one of the 
most puzzling amongst hardy flowers to the 
botanist as well as the gardener. Hardly 
two collections are named alike, and something 
like uniformity is very desirable, seeing that 
new seedlings are being raised annually by our 
1 growers, and there is now little doubt that 


acris are by far the most useful in the garden. 
This latter species is a most variable Aster. A. 
Amellus is also variable, the varieties in the 
garden being called major, bessarabicus, and 
amelloides ; but I confess to seeing little more 
varietal difference than might be readily got 
from a paoket of seed. Ba this as it may, 
Amellus is a fine Aster, and so bright and 
neat that we can hardly have too much of 
it. The great centre of the Michaelmas Daisies 
is North America, and to this group belong 
most of those grown in the garden. Perhaps 
no less than two-thirds of our cultivated 
Asters may be traced to Novi-Belgi pure and 
simple, or to hybrids between that species 
and A. laovis, another remarkably beautiful and 
extremely graceful species, of which there are 
two or three distinct varieties. To Novi-Belgi 
belong the named varieties known as Robert 
Parker, Andromeda, Harpur-Crewe, Calliope, 
densus, Flora, &c. ; indeed there are no less 
than between forty and fifty distinct garden 
varieties, among which are some of our loveliest 
autumn flowers. A. Novae-Anglia*, with its 
robust habit and large rose and purple flowers, 
stands head and shoulders above all the other 
species, a grand border plant and a free 
bloomer. A. patens, patulus, polyphyllus, 
silicifolius, turbinellus, paniculatus, tataricus, 
umbellatus, multiflorus, See ., are all worth a 
place in the garden, while amongst the dwarfer 
kinds, A. acuminatus, ericoides, Lindleyanus, 
versicolor, vimineus, epectabilis, corymbosus, 
diffusus var. horizontalis, l*vigatus f nanus, Ac., 
stand out prominently. There is plenty of 
scope for selection, and as they arc all easily 
grown in any good garden soil, they will be 
found most desirable additions to the autumn 
flower garden. All the species may be raised 
from seed ; the majority are readily divided in 
autumn or spring, and most of them may be 
increased from cuttings taken off as growth 
begins in spring. K. 


4524.— Transplanting White Rockets. 

—The proper thing to do is to plant them out 
in the positions they are to beautify, and this 
should be done when the weather is not too dry, 
but before frosts occur. Rockets require fre¬ 
quent transplanting, and plants two years old 
should be divided. The majority of hardy 
plants do not like disturbance at the root, and 
the Rockets are an exception to the rule. The 
soil for them should be fairly moist, well pre¬ 
pared, and if this treatment cannot be given, 
they are very unsatisfactory.—C. T. 

- The single Rocket is so hardy that you 

may transplant them at any time. A few of the 
plants set out now in an open place will do 
better than those that are left crowded, and 
will probably give you all the flowers you want. 
Seedling Rockets are not very choice subjects, 
and as you do not appear to know what they 
are, I advise you not to burden yourself with a 
great number of plants. It will be better to 
devote the space to something else — J. C C. 

- I find the best time to transplant the Double White 

Rooket is immediately after flowering, breaking the roots 
up into moderate-sized pieces, and Betting them out 
15 inohes to IS inches apart ; bin plants raised from seeds 
would be singles, and not so valuable, and if not too 
crowded might be thinned out now—better now than wait 
till spring.—E H. 

4505 —Manuring ground.— The only 
artificial manure (if it can be so termed) that 
should be applied in the autumn is lime, which 
is almost equally beneficial, applied in modera¬ 
tion, to either light or heavy, or poor or rich 
land. Spread it thinly over the surface, let it 
lie two or three weeks, and then dig it in. 
Stable or farmyard-manure is, as a rule, best 
dug or trenched into the ground in the autumn, 
while nearly all the numerous artificials, simple 
and compound, should be applied in the spring 
or summer, just as the new growth is commenc¬ 
ing, and in some cases again afterwards a short 
time before the plant has to make any special 
effort. For general outdoor purposes l know of 
nothing to equal Thomson’s Vine and plant- 
manure, though for certain crops the silicate is 
also excellent.—B. C. R. 

-Artificial manures are beat used after the crops are 

planted, or at the time of planting. If dug in during 
the winter a large percentage will be washed out before 
the plants could use them.—E. H. 

4501.— Nitrate Of soda —The soda may 
be applied in the state in whioh you receive it, 
and from early spring until late in summer. It 
is, however, best to apply it in showery weather* 
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Lilac Starwort (Aster elegans). 


petals spreading, white suffused with rosy lilac, 

the large lip being white, with a Drga blotch of 
rich and blight rosy-crimson near the point. 
This beautiful plant is the original upon which 
the genus was founded ; but there is another 
plant which was introduced by Mr. Sander, of 
St Albans, a few years ago, and called 

B. Barkeriola, but it is very nearly allied to 
it, and probably only a mountain form of the 
same plant. 

B. cvclotella. —This is another truly beauti¬ 
ful plant. The flowers are as broad as B elegans, 
ani are wholly of a deep-magenta, with a white 
centre to the lip. 

B. Lindlkvana is a free-growing plant, having 
bright rosy-purple flowers, and a white disc. 
Lindleyana Centeraa is a variety with flowers of 
a much deeper colour. It is also a very free- 
flowering sort, but the specif s is very variable in 
colour. 

B Skinneri —It is nearly sixty years ago 
sines this plant was first found by the gentle¬ 
man whose name it bears, and it is one of the 
most beautiful of winter-flowering Orchids, 
usually blooming in the first months of the 
year, the flowers being deep purplish-rose colour, 
with Borne orange plates on the disc. 

B spei'TArile —It is just turned fifty years 
ago since this beautiful kind first flowered in 
this country. In growth it is similar to the 
other species, and it produces floweis about 
3 inches or more across, and these are rosy-lilac, 
the lip nearly white at the base, dotted with 
bright-red. It blooms during the summer 
months, and is a very desirable plant. 

Matt. Bramble. 


4478. — Agapanthus umbellatus albus. 
—I see no reason whatever why this plant should 
not submit to moderately early forcing if they are 
properly prepared, by which I mean given a good 
rest before introduced into a warm house. The 
end of January is probably as early as it is safe to 
begin forcing, and no doubt it will respond to 
fire-heat sooner the second jear than the first, 
as it would die down earlier and so secure a 
longer rest and be ready for forcing in a corres¬ 
ponding time. Your experience proves that both 
the blue and white variety require the same 
treatment, and that it is wrong to keep the 
plants altogether without water during the 
winter. If your plant wants repotting let it be 
done as soon as the flowers fade. It will then 
be well established in the soil when the time 
comes to force it again.—J. C. C. 

442> -Gas-lime and wire worms— You may 
safely put fifteen or sixteen cart-loads of gas-time on the 
two acres of ground. I should advise its beiog applied 
very shortly now ; spread and let It lie on the ground for 
three or four weeks, then work it in, and do not sow or 
plant anything before next March.—B. C. R. 


Asters hybridise as freely as Aquilegias. 

When the greater part of our autumn flowers 
begins to show the sere and jellow leaf, 
Michaelmas Daisies are looking their very best, 
and even long after the early frosts have black¬ 
ened the Japanese Windflowers and the Dahlia, 
Asters stand out almost alone bright and cheer¬ 
ful, with their varied starry flowers and graceful 
arching stems. Beginning to bloom as they do . 
early in July they carry us well into November. 
It is very remarkable that comparatively little 
notico is taken of the rapid advance Asters are 
making in siza and colour of flower. In many 
old gardens you still see the very worst and 
poorest of the A. Novi-Belgi forms, with which 
our later acquisitions are not to be compared. 
Planted in groups amongst Rhododendrons and 
other dwarf shrubs is no doubt the way to see 
Asters at their best. Under such conditions 
they require no stakes, and little care ; they 
take up no space that is otherwise wanted, 
and all through the autumn and early winter 
they are very refreshing. What could be 
better than masses of such species as A. cor- 
difolius, IShorti, Drummondi, and sagitti- 
folius in our woodlands, or even amongst our 
choice shrubs. While the stronger varieties of 
Novi Belgi, such as Robert Parker, Archer- 
Hiud, Harpur-Crewe, Apollo, formosissimus, 
Puiity, and floribundus, might be grouped with 
I effect amongst our Rhododendrons and coarser 
growing shrubs ? Tbeir habits are so varied and 
their flo wers bo beautiful and changing that there 
is hardly a limit to what may be done in the 
1 autumn garden with Michaelmas Daisies, while 
the delicately elegant branches of the varieties 
of A. cordifolius Photograph, Diana, and elegans 
remind one more of a cloud than a bunch of 
Daisies. Amongst the Himalayan species two 
stand out prominently, the one an early 
flowerer (A. diplostephioides) and the other late 
(A. Thomsoni) (see page 399). This latter is one 
of the most distinct, and, to me, most beautiful 
and useful of the Himalayan Asters in cultiva¬ 
tion. Ib rarely exceeds a couple of feet in 
height, is of a neat compact habit, the large pale- 
lilac flowers being produced in great abund¬ 
ance on strong plants. The stems are very leafy, 
the leaves broad and distinctly toothed, and of 
a pale-green. It begins flowering early in 
August, and continues until October. Ib is one 
of the few Asters that will not stand division. 
The best way to increase it is from seeds or cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots in spring. A. diplo¬ 
stephioides, re-introduced by Kew last year, is 
a giant among Asters. The flowers are solitary 
on long straggling stems, 4 inches in diameter, 
rich bright lilac-purple, with a golden disc. A. 
Stracheyi is a dwarf trailing species more suit¬ 
able for the rockery, and readily increased by 
stolons. Of the European species, Amellus ani 
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If you want to permanently benefit your lawn, 
you had better lay out your money on rotten 
manure or good earth, and give it a dressing 
early in the month of November. Such an 
application will do ten times more good than 
any of the forcing manures like that to which 
you refer, as they are quickly exhausted. I 
dealt with a cricket-ground about this time last 
year in the way I suggest where the sward had 
nearly disappeared, owing to the constant play, 
and it quite recovered by the spring.—J. C. C. 

- The proper time to apply this excellent 

stimulant is during the spring or early summer, 
just before the young growth commences, or, in 
the case of a lawn, at any time up to the middle 
or end of August ; it is too late now. The right 
way to apply it is either in the solid form, just 
before rain, crushing it finely first, and then 
sprinkling it evenly over the ground at the rate 
of 2 lb. or 3 lb. per rod; in dry weather it 
should be dissolved in water at the rate of 1 oz. 
to each gallon, and the lawn be thoroughly 
soaked with the liquid. It takes some little 
time to dissolve perfectly in cold water.— 
B. C. R. 

-The easiest way of applying nitrate of soda is to 

sprinkle it evenly over the lawn In showery weather, or 
just before run is expected. The present is a good season 
to use, as after the soorching summer the turf needs sup¬ 
port— E. II. 

4520.— Hiding a black paling —There 
are many plants suitable for the purpose, and 
we should try a Gloire de Djjon Rose which 
would look remarkably well in such a position. 
The Heavy, fragrant flowers would be in fine 
contrast. Clematis Jackmani is another good 
climber for the purpose, or C. montana, which 
produces a wealth of white flowers in spring. 
Plant also Jasminun nudiflorum, which is 
studded with yellow flowers in the winter and 
spring months. A few Ivies, good kinds, such 
as Emerald Gem, Kerria japonic* fl.-pl , the 
Jew’s Mallow (which has rich-orange double 
flowers), Honeysuckles, Pyracantha, or Fiery 
Thorn, and the Wistaria. There is no want of 
subjects, and you may make a selection 
from the above-named. I have not mentioned 
Virginian Creepers, as they are planted every¬ 
where. One gets tired of them, even of the 
useful Ampelopsis Veitchi. The position is too 
shady for the Rose. Try the Ivies, and I have 
seen the yellow-flowered Clematis succeed well 
in such a spot. The soil must be well-prepared, 
or they will grow in poor stuff, riddled with the 
roots of the trees, and keep the soil moist for a 
time. We may have plenty of dry weather yet. 
—C. T. 


- Why not paint the paling with an 

invisible green colour first, and plant evergreen 
Privet, Irish Ivy, or common Laurel, against it ? 
The latter would perhaps grow better under the 
trees if the soil is at all heavy. The chief point 
in planting either of these subjects is to properly 
prepare the soil first by digging it at least 2 feet 
deep and adding plenty of manure if the soil is 
poor. Should the first be dry after planting give 
abundance of water to the roots of the newly 
planted shrubs, as under the trees they would 
suffer otherwise. It is useless to plant any of 
the usual quick growing climbing plants, like 
Convolvulus for instance ; the position is not at 
all suitable.—S. P. 


-There is nothing belter than Ivy. Strain a few 

wires along, as Ivy will not cling well to black palings.— 


-Irish Ivy and Virginian Creeper would soon oover up 

the ugliness Neither of these seem to object to being over¬ 
shadowed.—A. G. Butler. 


4471. — Wood ashes. — Why not make 
them yourself ? It is only necessary to make a 
fire, and when well started, put on a lot of aDy 
rough wood, let it get well alight, and then 
partly cover it with weeds, rough bits of turf, 
or garden refuse of almost any kind, just to 
check too rapid combustion. In a garden of 
any size a fire of this kind ought to be made 
frequently, or even kept going almost con¬ 
stantly ; for one thing it is by far the best way 
of getting rid of all the rubbish, and for another 
the products are invaluable not only for potting 
purposes, but as a top-dressing for many vege¬ 
table crops in seed-beds, &c. Such burnt mate¬ 
rial is equal in value to any artificial manure, 
especially for Turnips, Carrots, Onions, Potatoes, 
and other root crops.—B. C. R» 


ROsnSi 

4510. —Roses for button holes.— Due de 
Rohan and Prince Camille de Rohan are un¬ 
doubtedly the two best growers amongst those 
of a dark velvety colour, but the forms of the 
flower-buds are hardly so suitable for your 
purpose as some others. Regarded in the latter 
light Emperor and Empress are the best, but 
they are poor doers, being much subject to mil¬ 
dew. On the whole, I think the two first-named 
and General Jacqueminot and Charles Lefebvre 
will suit you admirably as dwarf plants. You 
must plant them in good soil, and only prune 
moderately.—J. C. C. 

-I would choose the following four varieties as being 

the beet da'k velvety Roses for coat-flowers under glass : 
Prince C. de Rohan, General Jacqueminot, W. F. Bennett, 
and Fisher Holmes.-P. U. 

4504 —Roses from cuttings —Cuttings 
of all kinds may b$ rooted in bottles of water. 
Small bottles are beet that will hold only one or 
two cuttings, which should be made of firm 
wood, and taken off, if convenient, with a bit of 
older wood. The bottles should be hung in a 
light position. They may be hung against a 
wall in the open air if cuttings are put in now. 
When water evaporates the bottles must be 
filled up.—E. H. 

- I do not see why you should wish to 

root Rosea in bottles of water, unless as an ex¬ 
periment. However, they may be rooted in 
this way. Choose young growth about half 
ripened, and use a glass bottle with clear rain 
water. Place a few pieces of charcoal in the 
water to prevent putrefaction, or the young 
roots will commence to rot off juBt as you were 
about to pot them np. An ordinary living 
room or greenhouse will do very well to keep 
the bottles in ; but Roses are rooted much 
more safely and satisfactorily in a sandy soil com¬ 
post.— P. U. 

- Although Roses strike fairly well in 

bottles of water in heat it is a much more 
certain method of propagating them in a cold 
frame, or even out-of doors entirely they strike 
readily. The point is to have cuttings of the 
right kind ; those that are soft and unripe are 
not suitable. Shoots of the current season’s 
growth in a half-ripened state, cut into 6 inch 


lengths, strike root easily if cut square below a | 
joint, and inserted firmly in sandy soil. It is 
most important, however, that the soil at the 
base be made quite firm ; if not, roots cannot 
form. If a frame is to be uBed no time should 
be lost in putting in the cuttings. A layer of 
soil, 4 inches thick, on a bed of coal-ashes, made 
firm, affords a sufficient rooting space. Give a 
good watering afterwards, to settle the soil 
firmly about the cuttings. Keep the light close, 
except for an hour occasionally; it should be 


tilted a little to dissipate condensed moisture. 
If the sun is powerful shade the cuttings from 
bright sun to prevent their flagging. If the 
convenience of a cold-frame does not exist a 
good strike is possible out-of-doors. Chooee a 
sheltered border ; chop out a trench, 4 inches 
deep ; scatter some sand along the bottom of 
the trench ; make the cuttings 8 inches long, 
and plant them firmly in the trench 3 inches 
apart; tread the soil firmly about them, and 
match the surface between the rows with leaves, 
coal-ashes, or Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse to prevent 
the frost lifting the cuttings out of the ground. 
The end of September is early enough for this 
plan.—S. P. 

4516. — Rosea in beds. Inquirer” 
should not touch his plants with the knife until 
early next spriDg. A full description of 
pruning, more so than could be incorporated in 
the reply to a single question, will appear in 
these pages in due season. The best plan will 
be for “Inquirer” to wait until then, carefully 
peruse it, and pay great attention as to whether 
his sorts are suitable for pegging down or not. 
In the meantime he may mulch them with 
stable-manure as soon as winter approaches.— 
P. U. 

- Muoh depends upon what the Roses are. Hybrid 

Perpetuals may be out baok ac the end of April to within 
0 inches or 10 inohes of the ground, all ugly snags and very 
old wood being removed. Teas should not be cut back in 
the same way ; but the long straggling shoots may be 
shortened in the autumn, and unsightly branches removed. 
—A. G. Butler. 

4525.— Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.— By no 
means cut the shoots baok, but leave them to 
peg down next year in the place of those pegged 
down this year. I have treated it so for six 
years, and now the plants have shoots 0 feet 
long for another year. It never fails to send up 
an abundance of them, and they sometimes 
flower at their tips. It is Dot a great autumn* 
blooming Rose like the true Teas are.—A. H. 

- Your question as to whether you are 

letting your plant make too much growth 
depends on the space available. If there are 
uncovered spaces after you have allowed a width 
of 9 inches for each branch you may peg the 
new-made shoots down at once. If there is not 
so much room available, and there are no signs 
of flowers upon the old wood, you may cut out 
the latter at once and peg the other 
down in its place. Under any circum¬ 
stances the old wood should be cut out 
in winter when there are young shoots 
to take its place, always assuming that 
there is a sufficient number of the latter 
to cover the surface. Although Gloire 
Lyonnaise is a beautiful Rose, I think it 
is more suitable for covering a pillar 
than for the purpose you arc using it. 
Should yon be writing again would you 
be good enough to say if you find the 
flowers have a pendent habit when the 
growth is pegged dowD, as I am inter¬ 
ested in this form of Rose-growing ?— 
J. C. C. 

- “Micawber” is treating this 

Rose correctly. By all means let him 
encourage the long upright shoots 
breaking out from the base. These must 
be pegged down next year in place of 
those which were pegged down and 
bloomed this summer. It is best to cist 
away the old wood which has already 
flowered, and so throw more strength 
into the new shoots. The old wood 
would have to be removed next spriDg, 
if not done now, and it is ueeless to 
allow it to absorb so much of the plants 
energies. Besides, yon can manure and 
work the ground during this antumn, if 
such wood is cut away now.—P. U. 

4529 —Treatment of Roses.— 
Fiom your description you are evidently 
ticatiDg the plants very well, and I 
heartily wish you the succeaByou deserve 
next spriDg. Keep the plants rather dry at the 
roots for a few weeks, and admit as much light 
and air as you possibly can. This will conduce 
to better ripening of their wood. No artificial 
heat at present. Prune early in January. You 
aek in what manner, and do not give any names 
of the varieties. Presuming that they are all 
strong climberB, prune very slightly, merely 
catting away immatured tips to loDg growths, 
and any weakly laterals that may exist.— 
P. U. 
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4514.—Unhealthy Roses.— Your Roaea 
are suffering from the moat dreaded of all pests 
—mildew. The o&uae of this fungoid disease is 
sudden changes in the temperature or drought 
at the roots : or perhaps this season it is both 
combined. The prevention is difficult in the 
open ground, where we are almost entirely at 
the mercy of the elements; but under glass it is 
not so difficult. Frequent syringing with a 
weak solution of any insecticide containing a 
little paraffin, at the rate of a tablespoonful to 
a gallon of the solution, also a little flowers of 
snlphnr, will kill it; but the whole mixture 
must be kept well stirred at the time of appli¬ 
cation. If practicable, remove the cause as 
much as possible, or no permanent benefit can 
accrue. Mildew is generally more or less pre¬ 
valent in the autumn, when cold nights and 
mornings are followed by hot and bright days. 
—P. U. 

-Your Rosea are affected with mildew, 

caused, I have no doubt, through the want of 
water at the roots. A cheap and very effectual 
remedy for it is dust from a public highway. If 
the bushes are liberally sprinkled with it the 
mildew will disappear, at least for a time, but a 
good root watering is also necessary. You must 
understand that I do not claim any special value 
for road dust in this direction, further than it 
possesses the same power as any other material 
that is made up of minute particles, by drying 
up the fungoid growth of which mildew is com¬ 
posed. Perfectly dry dusty peat, if shaken on 
the leaves, has the same effect. It is well known 
that sulphur will destroy mildew, but that is a 
remedy that is more costly than road dust when 
there are many plants to be dealt with. — J. 0. C. 

— The plants are attacked by mildew, 
which is far too common among Roses this sea¬ 
son, owing, of course, to the excessively dry 
weather. If they had been kept well watered 
with liquid-manure at the roots, and frequently 
syringed overhead, this would probably not have 
occurred, and you may have some trouble in 
subduing it now. The foliage may be thickly 
sprinkled with sulphur, but a better remedy still 
is the Mildewmors advertised in Gardening, 
which will soon get rid of it.—B. G. R. 

4530.— Management of pot-Roses — 
You ought to have put a thick shade on the 
glass over your Roses ; indeed, the whole of the 
roof should have been shaded in such weather as 
we have had this year. It was quite right to 
place the plants out-of-doors, but as they did 
not improve I am afraid the roots did 
not get all the water they wanted. If the 
slants want repotting you may do it now, using 
:or a compost good turfy loam and a little sand 
mixed with it. When repotted plaoe them in 
the house again.—J. G. 0. 

-Here is a short outline of the routine fo r 

a cool-house such as you describe. Procure 
your plants as Boon as possible, if from the open 
ground. Pot them into the following compost. 
Loam, one-third; leaf-soil and manure, one- 
third ; the remainder being made up of any old 
and well-decayed refuse from a rubbish-heap. 
Drain the pots well, and make the soil firm 
around the roots. Now stand them on the north 
side of a wall or hedge; or, better still, half 
plunge them in a cool pit. By January they 
may be pruned, bearing in mind that different 
classes and varieties need pruning in different 
manners, and which have frequently been 
described in these pages. Let them come on as 
steadily as possible, and when the temperature 
rises to the freights you mention, or even before 
that, give your glass a slight shading with some 
wash. You must keep them clear from insects 
and also maintain a fairly even temperature ; say 
40 degs. to 50 degs. during the winter, and 
gradually rising to 60 degs. and 70 degs. through 
the summer months. While in growth plenty 
of water must be afforded them, and as the 
roots permeat the soil, a few applications of 
weak liquid-manure will be very beneficial. By 
the end of August it is well to rest the plants 
somewhat, ana this can be secured by with¬ 
holding water and allowing more air, or else by 
placing the plants in the open air; I prefer the 
latter plan.-P. U. 


I 


4430.— Passion-flower In fruit.— Suoh a crop of 
fruit is not at all unoommon in a warm dry season. The 
fruits are useless as food, and the only thins I oan 
suggest is to let them gat quite ripe and save the seed, 
wmoh some of the wholesale seed merohante might give a 
moderate prioe for.—B. O. R. 


FRUIT. 

SOME GOOD AUTUMN PEARS. 
Many excellent kinds of Pears ripen daring the 
autumn, and it is difficult to make a small selec¬ 
tion. Marie Lonise (Fig. 1), an admirable kind 
either for standards or on walls, is too well 
known to need a word either of description or 
recommendation. I may say, however, that ite 
season may be greatly prolonged by not picking 
all the fruit at one and the same time, but a 
portion only at intervals of a week or ten days. 



Fig 1.— Pear “Marie Louise." 

That first gathered will ripen proportionally 
earlier than the last. Dachesse d’Angouldme 
(Fig. 2), one of the largest of Pears, is handsome 
both in shape and appearance. In warm seasons 
the flesh is buttery and melting, but frequently 
it is cross-grained and gritty. It is a noble 
exhibition Pear, and to ensure its always being 
good it should be grown on a south or west 
wall. It iB a free bearer in any soil and 
aspect. Red Doyenn4 is a well - known 
little Pear that is always good. I find 
it succeed admirably grown in the form of 
bushes, well pinohed in, and at the same time 
fed liberally with manure or manure-water. 
The pinching checks the growth and makes it 
fruitful, whilst the manuring increases the size 
and quality of the fruit. Louise Bonne of 
Jersey is a Pear well known to most fruit¬ 
growers, but amateurs and cottagers do not 
grow it nearly so extensively as they should do. 
It is one of the surest of fruiters, either as a 
standard or on walls, and in quality is all that 
can be desired, and in a good fruit-room it will 
keep a month in usable condition. Durondeau is 
one of the most beautiful of all Pears, the akin 
being a shining russet, streaked with deep red 
on the side next the sun, whilst the shaded side 
is, when fnlly ripe, a pale-yellow; the flesh is 
most deliciouB, and the tree is an abundant 
bearer. It is worthy of a wall and the most 
liberal culture. Galebasae Tougard is also a 
large, handsome-looking Pear of excellent 
quality; it is one of the few kinds that ripen 
best on the trees, but it requires to be used as 
soon as it is gathered, for it soon rots deceptively 
at the eore ; if gathered before it is ripe it rots 
before it becomes in any way usable, exoept for 
stewing. _ H. 

4506.— Planting Strawberries.— Make 
your bed and put out the plants at once, without 
the loss of a day. Had they been got in in July, 
just before the rain, you would have had double 
or treble the crop next summer that any plants 
set out now are likely to produce. Still, if 
extra strong runners, with a ball of earth to 
each, or, better still, plants established in small 
pots, can be had and planted at once, a fair 
crop of fine fruits should result next season. A 
good distance for most varieties, in ordinary 
soil, is 18 inches apart, with a distance of 2 feet 
between the rows. As regards the best kinds, 
British Queen is the finest flavoured of all, and 
if it can be grown should certainly be included, 
but it does not thrive everywhere. Failing this, 
Dr. Hogg is an excellent substitute, and for the 
two others President and Keen's Seedling will 
be about the best.—B. C. R. 

-The best time to put out Strawberry - 

plants is early in August. The object of gett ng 
them out as soon as possible after the layers are 
rooted is to have them established and grown 
juto good plants before the winter, so that they 
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will be strong enough to bear a crop of fruit the 
following Beason. Light gravelly soil does not 
suit the Strawberry, but I have grown on such 
soils splendid crops every year by treating the 
Strawberry as an annual. The young plants set 
out this year in August would bear a crop the 
following season. New runners would be layered 
in small pots for a new bed, and the old plants 
then were destroyed. The ground is trenched and 
manured well, the plants being set out 2 feet 
apart. The best three sorts are Keen's Seed¬ 
ling, President, and British Queen.—J. D. E. 

-No time should be lost in making a new 

plantation of Strawberries. If deferred much 
later the chances of a crop of fruit is very much 
diminished, whereas if stout plants are put out 
during the current month a fair quantity of 
fruit is assured. The best varieties to grow are 
Vicomtesse Hericart du Thury, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and Waterloo. These ripen in the 
order named, are all good bearers, and of good 
quality also. What the first-named loses ii 
size of its fruit is made up in quantity, being 
a most prolific bearing sort. The land should 
be deeply dug, or, what is better, trenched 
18 inches deep, and should also be well manured. 
The rows ought not to be less than 2 feet apart, 
and if 2 feet 6 inches they would be all the 
better, especially where much foliage is made. 
The plants will succeed very well 2 feet from 
each other, in some districts but 16 inches is 
given; but this is where but a thin crop of 
Foliage is obtained. The soil varies very much 
in different parts, having a direct influence on 
the foliage crop, that it is necessary to look 
around and see what are the state of existing 
crops in this respect; but the distance named 
between the rows is sufficient for all purposes. 

—S. P. 

-If very early Strawberries, combined with size, are 

required, plant Noble. For succession plant Sir J. Paxton 
and President, and for late use Elton Pine. Plant now. 
the sooner the better if the ground is in proper oondition. 
Plant 2 feet apart each way.—E. H. 

4500.— Vines in a cool-house.— Vines 
may be grown in a cool-house, but if there are 
facilities for making a border it will be better 
bo plant them out. I have seen Vines carried 
on for a number of years in large pots and tubs 
with the aid of artificial manures. And for a 
small house where there is no convenience for 
planting out, a Vine in a pot of the largest size 
will last a number of years; but I think the 
chief value of pot-Vines oonsists in their adapta¬ 
bility for early forcing, and so saving the per¬ 
manent Vines.—E. H. 

-No; the Vines will grow far better, as 

well as require less care and labour in watering, 
&c., if planted out in a well-drained border of 
good loamy soil than in pots. At any rate, for 
a few years, or unless they have to cover a con¬ 
siderable space, it is not, however necessary to 
afford two or three Vines so large and wide a 
border as is usually supposed, and a border 
3 feet or 4 feet in width, and 2£ feet in depth, 
including drainage, will afford quite enough 
growth for a small house, and with the aid of 
some liquid and artificial manures, judiciously 
applied, they will produce a considerable number 
ofnne bunches annually. To growapot-Vinepro- . 
garly requires no inconsiderable amount of skill. 

- No, it is not best to grow Vines in pot* 

in a cool-house on acoount of the labour they 
give in watering, and also because when the 
roots have the run of a good border they are 
more productive, giving a greater number of 
branches and larger berries. On the other hand. 
Vines grown in pots will ripen their fruit a 
fortnight earlier because they start into growth 
sooner in the spring, owing to the warm air of the 
house acting on the pot and imparting warmth 
to the roots. If you use pots 20 inches in 
diameter, and take moderate crops, one set of 
Vines wiil last three years.—J. G. C. 

4502 . — Packing Peaches. — To send 
Peaches safely by post they must be packed 
well, as things are usually more knocked about 
in the parcel post then when sent by rail; still 
I have sent small parcels of Peaches by poBt 
quite well. In the first place, strong tin or wood 
boxes must be used, and the fruit must be packed 
tightly, so that under no amount of jolting or 
knocking about will they shift. I should not 
send more than one dozen in a box, and these 
should be packed in one layer ; therefore the box 
should be made to fit the Peaches, allowing for a 
fair amount of packing. A box 4 inches deep 
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ioaide will carry large sized Peaches. The best 
packing material is paper shavings, but dry clean 
Moss, well beaten with a stick to make it soft and 
elastic, will do. Place a layer of the packing 
material in the bottom of the box,*and spread 
over this half a sheet of cotton wadding ; then 
wrap each fruit up carefully in tissue paper, and 
run a strip of cotton wadding round each fruit 
to take off the pressure where the fruits meet. 
This is better than wrapping each fruit in 
wadding, because the strip may be doubled, and 
will in consequence offer a larger buffer to the 
pressure. Turn the remainder of the sheet of 
wadding placed in the bottom over the top of the 
fruit, and fill in with paper shavings or Moss. 
Make the box quite full, place on the lid, tie 
down with strong string (never use nails). The 
lids on Peach boxes usually have strips of wood 
nailed on the under side at each end, so that 
under any circumstances the lids cannot move 
when tied down. The fruit should not be dead 
ripe when packed.—E. H. 

- In the first place, the fruit should be 

gathered before it is fully ripe; if left on the 
trees until quite soft it is next to impossible to 
paok them without bruising. Instead of squeezing 
the fruit on the top to test their stage of ripe¬ 
ness grasp the fruit with the hand, giving it a 
steady pull. If it leaves the stalk fairly easy it 
is ready for gathering. Wrap each fruit in soft 
tissue paper two or three folds thick. Then 
prepare a strong tin or wood box by lining it 
with freshly-gathered Moss, perfectly dry and 
well beaten to render it soft and springy. The 
box should not be more than an inch deeper 
than the fruit, allowing a layer of Moss under 
and over the fruit. Carefully pack the Moss 
between the fruits so that they do not touch 
each other, nor must they touch the side of the 
box, but be thoroughly surrounded with Moss. 
Fill the box tightly with the Moss, so that the 
Peaches cannot move ; tie the lid securely over, 
but do not nail it beyond just a tack or two to 
keep it in place. Where Moss is not available 
Cotton wadding or wood wool will answer very 
well. Nothing is better, however, than the 
Moss properly prepared.—S. P. 

-I frequently send both Peaches and 

Nectarines by post, and they carry admirably if 
they are packed firmly in light shallow wooden 
boxes, and one layer of Peaches in each. Wrap 
each fruit up separately in tissue paper and 
pack them rather firmly in the lightest wood 
shavings. This material I like better than paper 
shavings or cotton wadding. They must be 
packed so firmly, without pressing them too 
much, that there is no danger of them shifting. 
A layer of the packing must be placed under 
and another over the fruit.—J. D. E. 

44 ?l*~ Pollardln fif Apple-trees, Ac. -Everything 
would depend upon the oondition and vigour of the 
tree*. I have Been trees do well after and make fine 
beads. It is about on a par with regrafting, and this result 
is in proportion to the vigour left in the tree.— E. H. 

4456.—Best Strawberries.— Unless one 
is thoroughly acquainted with the soil it is best 
to plant for main crop only thoroughly reliable 
kinds, and these should include Sir J. Paxton 
and President. Vicomtease de Thnry is very vain- 
able on indifferent soils and is a good fruiter; 
Jane Veitcb, very large ; Elton’s Pine, good 
late sort. Among more recent sorts Prince 
Teok, in the way of Sir J. Paxton but larger ; 
Barnes’ Prolific ; Noble, very early; Waterloo, 
very large, are all good; and on good Straw¬ 
berry Boils I should always include British 
Queen.—E. H. 


4515.—Myrobalan Plum.— This* which is also 
known as the “Mirabelle" and “Myrobella," makes a 
fairly good fence, though I should prefer ordinary 
“Quicks" myself. It oan be obtained of most nursery¬ 
men.— B. 0. E. ' 


" You oould not have looked through catalogues of 
leading firms, as the Myrobalan Plum is a oommon tree 
It 1s alBO called the Cherry Plum, and its botanioal name 
Is Prunes myrobalanus.—O. T. 

-Prunus myrobalanus is sometimes called the Cherry 

Plum. Any nurseryman oan obtain this, if he does not 
pmmm it, from the large tree and shrub nurseries In the 
country. It has been reoommended for hedge p lan ting 
but I like the White Thorn better; it makes a neater and 
better hedge.—E H. 


Drawings for "Gardening.”- Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner. will appear in due ovum in 
GAsvnaiNi Ilmtsjbatbo. 
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H0US9 ft WINDOW QARDNNINQ. 

AURICULAS FOR A WINDOW-BOX. 
These fascinating little flowers, long forgotten 
and neglected, are now again in high favour, 
and oollections of Auriculas are to be met with 
on all sides. Being perfectly hardy, they are 
equally suitable for a garden, a cold greenhouse, 
a glass porch, or window-boxes, in which they 
bloom during April, even in a north-west aspect, 
which suits them well. Auriculas are divided 
into two distinct families, the alpine Auricula 
and the Primula Auricula, the latter being the 
most suitable for growing under glass (without 
fire-heat), and the former, alpine Auriculas, 
the most useful for window-boxes. They can 
be procured in clumps during September, and 
planted in the box at once, using plenty of 
drainage at the bottom, with compost of turfy 
loam three parts, to one part of leaf-mould, and 
a sprinkling of soot and old stable manure. 
Auriculas should not have too rich soil, and 
must at all times have plenty of air. Their 
cultivation has been known ever since the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, when Ciuaius, 
a great Anricula lover of ancient times, wrote 
his “History of Rare Plants.” Until of late 
yearB, however, the alpine Auricula has been 
neglected, although the Primula Auriculas were 
a perfect craze with our grandmothers, who were 
well acquainted with the four different types of 
these plants—i.e., green-edged, grey-edged, 
white-edged, and seifs, the last section compris¬ 
ing a number of beautiful velvety blossoms of 
purple, yellow, maroon, &c. Alpine Auriculas, 
on the other hand, are either edged with deep- 
brown or claret colour, the centres being yellow, 
or else the edge is pnrple, with a pale cream- 
coloured eye, and they bear but little farina on 
their leaves, the thick white pollen which covers 
the leaves of the Primula Auricula family being 
usually absent from the alpines, although there 
are now some hybridised varieties which also 
have whitish leaves. The culture of both kinds 
is very similar, and not in any way difficult, 
young plants being best procured as offsets, with 
a little root attached where it is desirable 
to grow them in pots, when they can be 
ranged in the front of the box (the pots sank in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or fine ashes), and potted in 
September, using small sized, and standing the 
plants in a shady place with a north aspect until 
they are established. They should not be too 
freely watered after repotting. The compost 
should be used in a fairly moist state and water 
withheld from the plants for two or three days, 
as they are otherwise liable to rot off. Covering 
them with a bell-glass during this time is a help 
to them, or placing them in a steady frame with 
the glass on, where they can have the damp air 
which they need to support their foliage until 



Fig. 2.—Pear “Duchesse d'AngoulSmc.” (See page 400.) 


the roots are able to perform their work. 
Failing a frame or bell-glass, they may be placed 
in a box with a few inones of damp coal-ashes at 
the bottom and covered with a piece of glass for 
a few days, after which they are beet out-of- 
doors with their pots sunk in ashes in a shady 
window-box. The plan of growing them in pots 
has this advantage, that they receive no check 
after flowering in April, although it is neoessary i 
to remove them in May when the box is wanted 


for summer flowers. They may then be repotted, 
removing most of the old soil, and examining the 
roots carefully for any sign of decay, which 
should be cut out with a sharp knife, the disease 
being thus prevented from spreading. Auriculas 
should always be grown in small pots, and may 
often be repotted into clean pots of the same 
size they bad last, dividing the clumps if 
necessary. They may also be planted out in 
moist shady borders for the summer, if a garden 
be available, and this is perhaps the best plan, 
as they ripen their crowns well here (if not 
allowed to suffer from want of water in hot 
weather), and can be potted up or placed in 
boxes in September, backed up by well-grown 
plants of English Ferns, such as Scolopendrium 
vulgare, and the handsome crested varieties of 
the Hart’s-tongue, which can now be procured, 
alpine Auriculas make a charming window-box, 
being especially suitable for those aspeots where 
other spring flowers are late in blooming. 

L. R. 


TBS KITOHHN GARDEN. 

LAYING OUT A KITCHEN GARDEN. 

4526.—In the absence of particulars as to Bite 
and size of the garden, I must assume a good 
deal in giving information on this subject. 
Presuming the garden is in the form of a square, 
facing due south, and has a wall or fence 
around it, the most convenient plan of arrange¬ 
ment is to divide the garden into four eqnal- 
Bized parts, commonly called “quarters,” it the 
garden is not more than an acre in extent. 
Assuming that the boundary is equal on all 
sides, a border 10 feet wide should be formed 
alongside the boundary. These borders are 
useful for growing small vegetables in, such as 
Carrots, Beet, Broad Beane, Early Potatoes, 
Dwarf Peas, and salading, as well as providing 
space for the raising of plants for the flower¬ 
beds, such as Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, &o., 
all of which need space. The border facing the 
north is most useful for many subjects. For 
instance, summer Turnips, extra late Straw¬ 
berries, as well as a reserve ground for shrubs 
that may be required for filling the flower-beds 
during the winter months. Close under the 
wall affords a o&pital place for the growth of 
Mustard and Cress during the summer months. 
Next to this border should run a path 5 feet 
wide, and parallel to the border. Down the 
centre and along the top the paths should be at 
least 6 feet wide, if the garden is an acre or less 
in proportion. On eaoh side of the centre path a 
flower-border might be made, in width according 
to fanov, the back of the border of say 6 feet wide 
might have a single row of espalier trained fruit- 
trees—say, Apples and Pears. Cross paths 
should intersect the centre one for convenience 
in working. In forming the paths both sides 
should be on the same level and parallel to each 
other. The bottom of the path should be of 
the same formation as the finished path, 
slightly higher in the centre and rounding to 
the sides. Whether the garden is on a slope 
or dead level the edges should follow 
the same rake. Before making the paths the 
edgings must be put down, no matter of what 
they are constructed. Box is the best of living 
edgings, when properly planted and regularly 
attended to in keeping it cut short. A very neat 
and interesting edging can be formed with flint 
or other stones, planting Doable Daisies, Pinks, 
Arabia, Sedumglaucum,S. Lydium, or Herniaria 
glabra at the back of the stones, allowing it to 
grow over them and thns form a li ring edging 
as well as being a showy one as well. Even 
stripB of board made secure in the soil will answer 
the same purpose as the stones, but they do not give 
quite so nice an effect until the edging is com¬ 
plete. If there are no natural means of getting 
rid of surplus water from heavy rains drains 
must be laid. A single row of 2^-inch pipes 
down the oentre of each path, with small catch 
pits built at the side of the path and connected 
with a short length of pipe, will take away a 
quantity of water, and if these drains can be 
connected with a main drain at the 
lowest point in the garden, running into 
a tank or pond, the water will be useful. 
Not less than 3 inches of rough material, 
such as stones, broken bricks, or clinkers, will 
be necessary for the bottom of each path. Over 
this quite an inch of fine gravel should be laid 
and made quite firm. Paths made in this 
maimer are always dry and pleasant to walk 
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upon. All the garden intended for cultivation 
should be trenched 2 feet deep, retaining the 
surface-soil still at the top, and returning that 
from the bottom of the trench to the same place 
again. The management of the different kinds 
of fruit depends so much upon circumstances. 
Presuming there are walls, those facing south 
will be the most suitable for Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots ; Pears and Cherries succeed in a 
western exposure; Plums grow admirably against 
an eastern wall; around the edge of the quarters 
small fruit, such as Red, Black, and White 
Currants and Gooseberries, may be planted 
4 feet from the edge of the path, planting a bush 
Apple-tree every 20 feet. Strawberries should 
occupy a position on one of the quarters, and so 
should Raspberries, choosing the most damp 
corner for the latter. Permanent crops, like 
Rhubarb, Asparagus, and Seakale ought to 
occupy one quarter by themselves, as this plan 
leaves the three remaining quarters free for rota¬ 
tion cropping of such vegetables as Potatoes, 
Peas, Cabbage, Winter Greens, and root crops. 
As it is not wise to follow a crop of Cabbages 
with another of Brussels Sprouts, for instance, 
if the three quarters are left entirely free from 
permanent subjects this repetition of cropping 
may be avoided. In a short article like this it 
is impossible to deal so fully with this subject 
as it deserves. More than a general idea cannot 
be given ; particulars as to details of any one 
point would be freely given by permission of the 
Editor. S. P. 

-You send so little information to guide 

one in giving you an answer, that only general 
principles can be referred to in doing so. As a 
rule, it is best to keep vegetables and fruit as 
distinct as the circumstances will permit. That 
portion of the space set apart for fruit should 
adjoin the lawn or pleasure grounds, so that the 
passage from one part to the other should be 
less objectionable than leaving the dowers and 
plunging at once amongst the Cabbages and 
Potatoes, assuming this inquiry to refer to a 
garden of only moderate dimensions. The 
portion intended for fruit should be the whole of 
the width ; then should follow lines of pyramid 
or bush-trees of Apples, Pears, Cherries, and 
Plums. Next to these should be lines of Goose¬ 
berry and Currant-bushes, and to follow these 
may come Raspberries, and then the Straw¬ 
berry-beds. For still smaller gardens a line of 
espalier-trained Apple or Pear-trees makes a 
good dividing line between the flowers and 
vegetables. The middle portion of the space 
should be occupied with such vegetables as 
Onions, Carrots, Cauliflower, Beans, &c., and 
such subjects as Asparagus, Seakale, and 
Rhubarb should be located at the farthest end. 
With regard to the direction of the beds I like 
the rows of the different crops to run north and 
south, and in laying out a new garden it is easy 
to arrange for this being done. Good gravel is 
the best material to make the walks, and a 
well kept Box-edging is superior to everything 
else used for that purpose.—J. C. C. 

TURNIP CULTURE. 

Turnips may be had in good condition nearly 
ten months in the year by sowing a little seed 
at various times from the first week in March 
to the last day in July. A light gravelly soil, 
well broken up, is that which is most favourable 
to the production of good Turnips, but they will 
succeed in all sorts of soils if properly prepared. 
Gardens that are situated somewhat low and 
moist, with moderately rich, well-cultivated 
soil, will produce early Turnips of the best 
quality, though such gardens are unsuitable for 
the generality of spring crops. The first crop 
should be sown about the last week in March, 
in an open situation, where the ground is light. 
When sown two or three weeks after midsummer, 
and the plant becomes established, there is no 
difficulty in securing a crop on tolerably well- 
managed land. Others to succeed those sown 
the previous month should be put in about the 
end of April. This crop will be ready for use 
by the end of June ; those sown at the end of 
March, if they escape the flea, will be ready for 
use by the first week in June. Another sowing 
should be made early in J une, and a sowing for 
the main crop about the first week in July. In all 
cases locality must decide the time to sow the last 
crop. As a rule, large Turnips are not required; 
therefore they should be sown just soon enough 
to insure roots about the size of one’s fist. It 


is a good plan to make two sowings at an in¬ 
terval of a fortnight from each other. Turnips 
are in all cases best in drills about 1 inch deep 
and 14 inches apart. Late crops should be sown 
rather wider apart than earlier ones, in order 
that light and air may circulate freely among 
the foliage and about the roots, otherwise the 
leaves get watery and incapable of resisting 
severe weather. As soon as the plants have 
made leaves 1 inch in width, the hoe must be at 
work amongst them, cutting up weeds and 
stirring up the ground. They should be thinned 
to about 12 inches from each other in the rows. 
In dry weather give them a good soaking or two 
of water, and hoe between the rows at least once 
a week. I ought to have stated that it is not 
essential that the ground should be prepared just 
previous to sowing theseed, it being anadvantage 
to have it prepared some time beforehand, when 
it is not required for other purposes. In all 
gardens of limited dimensions every inch of 
ground is an object, and the moment one crop is 
gathered the ground should be turned up 
and planted with another. Manure freely and 
dig deeply, and the soil will be capable of bring¬ 
ing to perfection, two, three, or even four crops 
in one season. For early sowings of Turnips, 
the best are early American Stone Strapleaf, 
which is very early and good ; Early White 
Dutch, a sort that becomes quickly fit for use ; 
Early White Stone ; and Early Snowball. For 
the main crop there is nothing better than Red 
Globe ; it is an excellent variety, and it has the 
good property of remaining a long time fit for 
use, and also a good midseason kind in the one 
here figured, Yellow or Golden Maltese Turnip. 



Turnip “ Yellow or Golden Maltese." 


For late winter use Orange Jelly and Chirk 
Castle are fine hardy sorts ; the flesh of the 
latter is beautifully white, though the outside 
is nearly black, and the flavour is good ; but the 
flesh of the former is yellow, and, therefore, to 
some objectionable. The greatest enemy to the 
Turnip crop is the fly, which is most to be 
feared in fine, sunny Eeasons ; heavy rains and 
cold springs destroy them. One remedy is to 
dust the ground all over with quick-lime as 
soon as the plants appear above the surface ; 
this, in most cases, is effectual. Some apply 
gas-lime three or four days after sowing the 
seed ; sifted wood-ashes, put on as soon as the 
plants Bhow their seed-leaves, have also proved 
an effectual remedy. R. 

4463 — Seed from Tomatoes. -Choose medium- 
sized, perfectly formed fruit of any kind, wait until they 
are perfectly ripe, then out them in pieoes, taking ont 
the reed along with the pulp, place it in oold water, wash¬ 
ing the seeds free from all flesh and juioe of the Tomato. 
Lay them thinly in a dry plaoe for a few days until they 
are thoroughly dry, then they are ready for storing.— 
S. P. '_ 

4531 —A small greenhouse.—A Vine 
could certainly be successfully cultivated in such 
a structure as the one described, even without 
the aid of any artificial heat. I should certainly 
recommend a Black Hamburgh in preference to 
any other, especially if the local climate is fairly 
warm, and the situation moderately sunny and 
sheltered. Otherwise a Royal Muscadine or 
Buckland Sweetwater should do well. I do not 
know exactly what the gas-stove mentioned is, 
but personally have a strong objection to the 
consumption of gas inside a plant-house in any 
way. A flue would probably be more suitable, 


and certainly less costlv as regards fuel; if gas 
is used at all it should be in a properly-con¬ 
structed stove with a boiler, in cannection with 
about 25 feet of 3-inch piping. A Vine, how¬ 
ever, does net need any artificial heat daring 
the winter—in fact, it is better without it, most 
decidedly, and a heating apparatus would only 
be necessary if you wish to grow any tender 
plants in pots, &c., as well. In a totally un¬ 
heated greenhouse attached to a small residence 
near here a really magnificent crop of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes has already been ripened, 
though, of course, this has been an exceptional 
season : bat with a sunny south aspect there 
need not be many failures.—B. C. R. 

INDOOR PLANTS, 

4523 —An Ivy-leaved “ Geranium 

Your Ivy-leaved “Geranium” is, I expect, 
Madame Crousse. I grow it largely for supply¬ 
ing cut flowers in winter, and always prune 
rather hard back about May. If cut back now, 
unless in a very warm house, there will not be 
many flowers in winter, but all dead wood 
should be removed* now, and the young shoots 
trained in. Give liquid-manure for three or 
four weeks twice a week.—E. H. 

-Pick off all dead leaves and flower-stems, 

and tie the shoots either to the wires which 
support the branches, or to the latter themselves. 
So much more blooms will bo had from the 
plant next year by following this treatment 
than though it was cut down to within three or 
four feet of the ground. The Ivy-leaved 
“ Geranium ” does not break readily into new 
growth like an ordinary “Geranium” of the 
Zonal section. I have some plants treated in 
the way recommended, and they have been in 
their present position for the last fourteen years. 
The wall is 12 feet high and thickly covered.— 
S. P. 

4503.— Compost for the Oleander.— 
The Oleander thrives well in a soil composed of 
two parts peat, one part loam, and a fair pro¬ 
portion of sharp silver-sand. It is most im¬ 
portant to provide good drainage in the pots, as 
the plants require a large quantity of water. 
The reason why the Oleander presents such an 
unsatisfactory aspect in the majority of gardens 
is because they are never or seldom shifted into 
large pots, but kept starving in the same size 
from year to year. Another fault is in not 
giving sufficient heat during the growing season, 
so that the flowers can expand well. Oleanders 
are often grown in rooms, but they are not good 
plants for the purpose, as the temperature is too 
varying, and artificial warmth iB required.— 
C. T. 

4527.— A span-roofed greenhouse — 

The proper place for a boiler will be a point 
between the greenhouse and coach-house, and on 
the same level as the latter, or, if possible, 
slightly below. Preferably it should be placed 
in a small, separate shed or the like, so as to 
avoid dust, &c. For a propagating-house of the 
size named about ten rows of 4 inch piping 
would be required, equalling 200 feet altogether, 
and with a few feet for the coach-house a boiler 
capable of heatiDg 250 feet to 300 feet should be 
employed. A small plain Saddle, set in brickwork, 
would do, or one of the larger sizes of the upright 
independent slow-combustion description would 
come cheaper as well as require less attention, 
and consume little, if any, more fuel. As the 
pipes in the propagating-house will be on a con¬ 
siderably higher level, a valve must be placed 
in the flow thereto, in order to check the current 
and throw some heat into the coach-house.— 
B. C. R. 

- There is no difficulty in heating the 

coach-house and greenhouse from one fire. Fix 
a dome-top boiler in the coach-house, and carry 
pipes from it up into the greenhouse. You will 
probably get all the warmth you want to air 
the coach-house when yon want a fire for the 
greenhouse. It will be better, however, to be 
able to heat the two structures separately, in 
case it should be wanted. A flow and return 
pipe along the back and two ends of the coach¬ 
house will be sufficient, and the same quantity 
of piping will do for an ordinary greenhouse of 
the size you mention if the pipes are 4 inches ia 
diameter. If you heat separately you will want 
a feed cistern in both buildings and valves in 
| both sets of pipes to turn off and on, the cistern 
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in each oaae being above the highest point of 
the pipes.—J. 0. G. 

4521. —Bego alas after flowering.— 
Yon have done wrong. The Begonias were not 
ready for ripening otf, and their beanty must 
have been very short-lived. It is a oommon 
bat great mistake to withhold water until the 
topi have quite died and the water must be 
withheld gradually, otherwise too great a check 
i« imposed. It is too late now to do muoh good, 
but treat the others as advised. When they 
have quite died down, then lay the pots on their 
sides, under a greenhouse stage or similar place, 
where they will not be exposed to drip or frost. 
In the spring, when commencing to grow, take 
them out, repot them, and start in gentle heat. 
—G. T. 

— These plants should not be dried off 
immediately they are done flowering. Water 
should be gradually withheld by not giving 
them so much, and gradually reducing the 
supply ; when the leaves assume a yellow tinge 
the plants of the tuberous varieties should have 
no more water until they are started again in 
the spring. Amateur cultivators and some 
gardeners have very crude notions about 
*' drying off ” plants. It is necessary to observe 
when the plants get to the stage when they may 
be dried off; and that is easily ascertained by 
the change in the wood or leaves.—J. D. B. 

-The plants have been put under the stage too soon. 

Take them out and etand them on ashes in a sheltered and 
eunny spot out-of-doors, giving a very little water as long 
as the leaves remain green, and gradually withholding it 
as they turn 3 ellow and fall. This treatment will mature 
the growth thoroughly, and render the tubers eounder and 
larger than any other method. Bring them inside before 
there is enough frost to penetrate the pots.—B. C. R. 

4503 -Tree Carnation-cuttings — Cuttings of 
fairly firm shoots of Tree-Carnations will strike now In a 
frame. I should dibble the outtings in pots in sandy soil, 
whioh should be kept in a moist oondition, and be shaded 
from bright sunshine.— E H. 

— I am now busy striking Tree-Carnation 
outtings; it is not too late, but to make sure 
that they will strike a little bottom-heat is 
neoessary. Mine are treated in this way. I 
have a low pit to spare, unheated, and I put in 
about two barrowlo&ds of stable-manure in one 
oorner of the pit. Some Gocoa-nut-fibre or 
■pent tan is put over it, and a couple of hand- 
lights. I use for the cuttings small 60 sized 
flower-pots. They are well drained and filled 
with fine sandy soiL The small side cuttings 
are best, and seven of them are planted in each 
pot. They form roots in two or three weeks. 
They must all be struck in the same way.— 
J. D. B. 

4462.—Creeper for a small greenhouse.— The 
best oreeper or olimblng plant for a greenhouse Is the 
white variety of Lipagerfa roeea. The seooni best Is 
Lzpagerla roeea itself. Some varieties are muoh better 
than others.— J. D. B. 

4519 — Malmaison Oarnations.-The 
best compost for these is a mixture of good turfy 
loam four parts, one part each of leaf-mould ana 
very old hot-bed manure, one part of burnt 
earth, plenty of sharp sand, and a dash each of 
sootandTbomson’sorothergood artificial manure. 
Drain well and pot firmly. But for winter 
flowering they ought to have been established in 
the pole some time ago. In winter they prefer 
a temperature of about 55 degs., with free ven¬ 
tilation on all fine days, and a dry rather than 
moist atmosphere. Keep* them also near the 
glass, and water only when really necessary.— 
B. C R. 

-These do not flower so freely or so well 

in the winter as the Tree-Oarnations. To get 
anything like a good bloom in the winter strong 

S lants should be grown, struck from cuttings or 
hyers early in the year, and grown on in pots to 
bejplanted in their flowering pots at the latest 
in September. Use good yellow loam, leaf-mould, 
and decayed stable-manure, with a little sand 
added. The plants should be placed near the 
glass in a heated honse ; but the atmosphere of a 
fernery would be too moist for them. The 
vinery would be better.—J. D. E. 

4528.—Cleaning Camellias.— The Camellias are 
iofeeted with white scale, whioh !• worse—if suoh a thing 
is possible—to get rid of than mealy-bag. Every bit of 
the plants, wood and foliage, must be sponged over 
several times with a strong solution of Qishurst 
Compound, 4 os. to the gallon, used warm ; use a brush 
for the hard wood.—E. H. 


BULBS FOR OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and aonciscly written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Garden ins, 57 Southampton-strcet, Covcnt-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified. will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to,\and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaedemuto 
should mention the number in which they appeartd. 


4538. —Bottling Grapes.—Haw is this dons, and 
how long will they keep t Will some reader kindly reply ? 
—Hamburgh. 

4539. -Treatment of Nat-trees.—Will someone 
kindly inform me as to the management, pruniog, and 
growing, Ac., of Nut-tree* ?— M. N. 

4540 —Clematises. —What are the best—1, White and 
Hlao Clem irises; 2, tne most profuse tlowerers; S, and 
bearing the largest (lowers ?—Blossomfibld. 

4 541.—Removing old tree stumps —Will some 
one kindly inform me of the beet way to roo”> out old and 
decayed tree-stumps out of orchards or fields?-M N. 

4512 — Raising Quick.— Will someoni kindly tell 
me if there is auy plan by which Q iiok can bs raised from 
haws in one year, or otherwise the best plsn to raise it? - 
E. O. 

4513.— Neapolitan Violets.—I want to start a bed 
of Neapolitan Double Violets. Will someone kindly tell 
me how I should proceed, and what sort is the beet?— 
Amatrur. 

4544. —Fowl manure.—Will someone kindly tell me 
what plants to avoid putting fowl-manure to, and thoee 
that will grow with It, and If I must mix it with anything 
first ?-E. J. H. 

4545. —A flue Sunflower.— I have growing in my 
gatden a Banllower 13 feet high, the stem is 6} Inches m 
oiroumferenoe, and I wouMtlike to know if this Is not an 
extraordinary flower ?-E. Wilson. 

4516.—Rosea from cuttings and seeds.—1 
should be gial if anyone would give me some litu« infor¬ 
mation oonoerning the method of raising Roses from 
cuttings, and seeds?— E. Burrows. 

4547. —"Thrlpa” on Vines, Ac.—Will someone 
please tell me tne best way to clear Vines with fruit on, 
all ripe or nearly ripe, of •* thrips," also on plants in same 
houses, such as Faohsias, &o. ?—W..H. 

4548. —Bedding “ Geraniums”— Will someone 
please teil me if Ed. Button, Hy. Jaooby, and John 
Gibbons are good bedding scuta, and also give the names 
of a few other good ones for bedding ?—W. 11. 

4549 — Blgnonla capreolata —Is there any ohanoe 
of flowering this plant in a pot, or must is bs planted 
in a bed in a greenhouse ? It makes rapid growth, but 
has never flowered, though in my p o s s ession for three 
years.—K. 

4550 . — Saving Cucumber-seed.-1 should be very 
muoh obliged if anyone wouid inform me how to save seed 
from Cuoumbers growing in a greenhouse ? 1 have two 
turning yellow. Did I ought to put them to rest on any¬ 
thing V—COTTAGKR. 

4551 . —Tortoise stove for greenhouse.— Will 
someone kindly tell me if a Tortoise siow oombuetion stove, 
and of what dimensions, would be suitable to heat a lean- 
to greenhouse facing east, 7 feet by 5 feet, to give a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. in winter ?—A. O. G. 

4552. — Snails in a garden.— Please tell me how to 
get rid of snails? Toey crawl all over my oarpet io the 
night. I have a depth of 18 inches under my floor. 1 have 
stopped holes where I thought they oome, but tbey leave 
their slime over every thing.— Constant Reader. 

4553. — White Thorns from seeds.— Would any¬ 
one please to give me any information as to when would 
beet be the time to plant seeds of Wnite Thorn ? And also 
whioh would be the beat way ? And also how long would 
they be before oomlng through the earth?—1121. 

4551.—Heating a greenhouse.—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, one of the oneep once. Will someone reoom- 
mend me the beet paraffin stove with hot-water pipes to 
get for it ? The else is 12 feet by 8 feet. Being of thin 
glass, will requires good deal of heat.— Amateur. 

4555. — “Geranium” cuttings —Will anyone 
kindly let me know if 1 oan keep * 'Geranium*' cuttings 
over the winter in a oold frame used for growing Cucum¬ 
bers in summer? If so, please suggest how, also best 
rsmedy for keeping the leaves from damping off ?- John. 

4556. — Evergreen oreepers. — Will any person 
kindly let me know the names of six or eight evergreen 
oreepers, to grow at the south side of my house wall, 
80 feet high, and to flower in spring or summer, something 
worth looking at? Also say when to plant and best soil ? 
—John. 


-The plants should bs thoroughly dressed with soft* 

soap and water, Tobaooo-water, or some such preparation 
as Fir-tree Oil. whioh is an excellent remedy tor the seals 
evidently sffl oiiog them. You must do the work 
thoroughly, working the brush well In at the Joints and 
corners where the pests congregate.—0. T. 
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4557.— Tobacco.—I have lately been drying leaves of 
the Tobaooo-planc by hanging them on string in rows in a 
loft. Will someone tell me what must next be done to 

E t the leaves into oondition for smoking In a pipe? I 
Lieve the culture has been tried in England with earns 
suooess.—F. 0. 


4658. -Evergreen hedge.— Will anyone please to 
let me know what to plant at the north and east aide of a 
forest to hide an unsightly underwood, something that 
will make a thiol; evergreen hedge about 6 feet or 7 feet 
high ? I was thinking that Privet would be a qulok- 
growing stuff.— John. 

4559.— Hen ting a greenhouse.— Which is the beet 
system of heating a greenhouse, rise 25 feet by 14 feet, 
span-roof, briokwork, In whioh are two Vince? I wish 
just to keep out frost, and 1 should prefer a system that 
needs attention onoe in twelve hours only. Will some 
reader kindly advise?— Amateur. 

4530.— A greenhouse for profit.— I have a con¬ 
servatory, 23 feet long by 10 feet broad, heated with hot- 
water pipes. There are two Vines and a few flowers in it. 
1 should like to make it profitable this winter if possible. 
Would anyone kindly advise me what to grow? I had an 
idea of forcing Rhubarb.— Amateur. 

4561. —Tea Roses.—Would anyone kindly give me the 
names of 24 additional Tea Rose* suitable for outdoor 
culture with flowers having ereoc habit? In autumn I 
intend planting outride three doaen Teas in a sheltered 
position on weetooaet of Scotland, and I wish to be advised 
of the very best varieties to seleot?— Daniel Hill. 

4562. — Unhealthy Fuchsias and Ferns.— Will 
someone kindly tell me what the disease is that my 
Fuohrias and Ferns are affeoted with ? The leaves are 
covered with small, light-oolourcd insects, and are also 
full of blaok spots, whioh oauses them to turn yellow and 
fall off. What will be best to do with them ?—J. S. 

4563. —Management of Pear-trees.— I shall be 
glad of Information oonoerning the management of Pear- 
trees? I have three trees in a well-cultivated garden, 
growing on walls. Every other ftuit and vegetable has 
been very prolific. These trees have never borne much 
fruit. This year two of the trees have one Pear each, and 
the other tree two Pears. How is this to be accounted 
for?—A L , Rugby. 

4564. -Feather eating.— My fowls (Game), both 
some of the oockerels and pullets, eat their feathers. They 
are in a field, with plenty of Grass and Heather. They 
have as muoh soft food as they oan eat in the morning, 
consisting of ground oats and " thirds,” with scraps of 
meat and vegetables and Coin-Wheat—in the afternoon. 
Will •' Boulting ” kindly advise me ? The grit in the field 
is like small portions of granite.—On ubtwynd. 

4665.-0 Atchlng Rabbits.— I shall be very glad of 
suggestions for catoning Rabbits, whioh at present destroy 
the plants in my garden ? 1 have put wire-netting round 
eaoh bed, but the Rabbits either get through or under it. 
As my garden adjoins a wood which swarms with them. I 
fear the plague will always continue. I cannot shoot the 
Rabbits, so should like to hfpr of some trap or net that 
would either oatch them alive or kill them at onor, without 
torturing them as the ordinary trap does.— Humane. 

4566 —Treatment of Hlppeastrum bulbs.— 
Having had some bulbs of this plant sent me from Ceylon, 
I shall be glad of some information about treatment, as 
though I have had them four years there is no sign of their 
blooming yet? The plants look healthy, but have not 
inoreased In rise at all. When ought they to bloom? 
They were planted in sand, peat, and leaf-mould, well out 
of the pot, and put into vinery heat. Why do they not 
give increase or flower, as the bulbs are of a fair size f— 
Vera. 

4567. —Violets in frames —I shall be obliged if any¬ 
one will Inform me the beat mode of obtaining Violets in 
frames during winter ? Last winter I grew them in pots 
and they were a failure. In the spring I removed the 
plants Into a weac border. Should I this autumn take only 
the runners or the whole plant with runners inoluded ? I 

S ropose to plant them In the frame without pots, and shall 
e glad If you will kindly give me information as to soil, 
oulture, and general management? I have a Marie Louise 
and Comte de Brazza.—F. K. J. 

4568.— Climbing Roses.—Would *‘J. 0. O.” or 
someone else please to give me a little information ? I have 
a span-roofed greenhouse, 24 feet by 16 feet, ends stand 
east and west, and it gets the sun all day. I have two 
Vines on the front ride. I should like to have the remain¬ 
ing part Climbing Roses, if the house is suitable ? Would 
the Roses on the front side be better planted in an outride 
border? Would back side bs better planted inside the 
house ? How many plants, and what kind are beat for 
wearing purposes ? How to prepare the soil ? Present soil 
very light. Could I do without artificial heat?- Novice. 

4569.— Cabbage growing.—Would someone kindly 
tell me how to ouitivate ground for Cabbage? After I 
took up my early Potatoes 1 set out some healthy Cabbage- 
plants, and for eome time they went forward splendidly. 
Now, just when they are beginning to heart, they have all 
turned yellow, and are dying away, and I have pulled some 
up, and I find the root very large—what Is termed olub 
footed—and with wireworms attaobed. Would someone 
tell me of any way to stop them ? I may say Potatoes 
have been the only vegetables grown on the ground before* 
The soil is stiff, but sandy, and excellent for Potatoes.— 
E. J. H. 


4670. — Qloriosa superba. — I had a splendid 
bulb of the above sent to me straight from India last 
winter. I potted it as direoted in sand and leaf-mould, 
giving very little moisture, in March, in a forced vinery. 
Removed later on to a bottom-heat in frame, and was told 
to expeot it to bloom in autumn. As yet there is no sign 
of growth, either root or branoh. Can anyone suggest a 
cause, as the tuber looks sound and plnmp as when I 
reoeived it? Is it a plant that is likely to rest a year, as 
I have experienced some other bulbs do, as Fritlilaria 
perricum and Kamtschaticum ? Wbat am it to do with It 
tbie winter? Remove it from pot and replant next Marob. 
or leave it in the same pot till it starts ? Any advloe will 
oblige— Vera. 

4571.— Physlanthus albens.— I bought some seeds 
of this about seven or eight year* ago, ana succeeded in 
raising some plants, one only of whioh I kept tor my own 
pleasure. I grew this on until I had It in an 8-lnoh pot, 
well filled with roots; but not a single flower was to be 
seen. I got heartily riok of It, the more so as I was led to 
hope for something specially beautiful, “ rivalling even the 
Stephanotis.” I was tired of giving it house room, so in 
the spring, after frost had gone, I planted it out-of-doors 
1 without oaring whether It lived or died. However, to my 
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Burprlae it has taken kindly to the change, baa grown more 
in the last few months than ever it did before, and beet of 
all there ie a flower-bud in almoet every Joint, so now my 
hopes are raised again. I should be glad to know if it 
would be safe to leave it out-of-doors all the winter. If 
not, what can I do with it?— J. II. Barer. 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDERS, 


BOILERS IS 

Valves, Pipes, and Fit¬ 
tings always in Stock. 


No. 74. 

THREE-QUARTER-SPAN CARDEN 
FRAME. 


No. 73. 

SPAN-ROOF CARDEN FRAME, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants —B. C. F.— Catasetum cernuum. 

-IT'. IP.—Lycaste Deningiana.- L. A—1, A Cypripe- 

dium, likeO. Pitcherianum;2,Cypripedium Godefroyw, not 

O. bellatulum.- F. G.— Oncidium Jonesianum.-IF. O. 

—1, Plumbago Lurpentffi- Mi** E. B. Smith.— Speoi 

mens of Carnations too poor to attempt to name.- 

II. Smith, Black water.—Tecomn (Bignonia) radlcans. 

Names of fruits.— .V. M., r>7.— Apple M&re de Men¬ 
age.- Dr. Career. —Apples: 1, Not recognised ; 2, War¬ 
ner’s King ; 3, Ilawthornden ; 4, Early Harvest.- Alpha. 

— Plums: 1, Kirke's ; 2, Prince of Wales; Sand 4, Iden¬ 
tical, Mitchelson’s.- Frank Iren iy.—Pear Duchess de 

Angoul6me.- II F.— Apple Cellini.- B. Poicell.— 

Apples: 1, Carlisle Codlin ; 2, White Calville, may be ; 3, 
Yorkshire Beauty.- E. Carter.— Fuobsia Dominiana. 


No. 75. 

MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

//>ron.—Wood• ashfs Apply to Mr. W. Selwyn, Lland- 

dogo, Chepstow.- E. L. Blenkitisnp.—We have not seen 

the bloom of Petunia mentioned, but should be glad to do 


No. 10. 

To heat from 150 to 500 ft. of 
4-inch piping. 

CATALOGUES FREE 


4ft. l.y 6ft. £2 0 01 12ft. by 6ft. £4 1 6 
8ft. by 6ft. 3 0 0 | 10ft. by 6ft. 5 3 0 
All Frames made of Selected Red Deal, 
painted three times, and Lights glazed 
wilh 21-or. sheet glaei. 


■ A Free oe Rail nr Loedov. 

11 I ft (1 U packages included. 

I - I II ^ 15 ox., 100 ft. Iloa., 100 

ULNlJll ithM - 8"- ML- 11s. 6d. 

3rd* .. 9s. 6d. .. 12s. Bd. 

The following it a Lift of tiers always in stock >- 
10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10, 16 by 12,18 by 12, 20 by 11, 

IS by 11. 14 by 11.17 by 13, lu oy 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16,14 by 16, 

10 by 15. 

Glass cut to any ties at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is out and paoked in own warehouse by experienced 
men. therefore Quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
Ail glass ls nut on rail free of oharge, and guaranteed to be In 
sound ooccitiin. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when speolal 
q iota lie n will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 

J. B. ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

31. Moor-lane. Crlpplogate, London, K.O. 


No. 4.-CHECK END SADDLE BOILER, 

to heat from 300 to 5,000 ft. 4-in. piping. 


CUCUMBER FRAME J 6 ft. by 4 ft., glazed and painted.. 14s. ea. * rrmmc 2 

LIGHTS. \ Unglazed and UDpainted .. 5a. 6d. ea. I SimUar to No. 75 Il2 ft. by 4 ft. 3 

Carriage Paid on all orders of If)*, value to any station in England and Wales; also to Dublin, Cork, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
I GLAZING 


NO ZINC, IRON, OB 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 Structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORK8.WHARF 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimo¬ 
nials. and full particulars 
*tent vost free). 


THE CENUINE HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 

\ Supply Greenhouses, 

large or small, from 50s. 
W j to any amount, as oheap 

1 11 1 ill 11 as an y advertised at 25 

ftm nr II IlSBllilillllll!] per ccnt<botter quality 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

WEST GREEN WORKS, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N. 


For ekreennuusea, Ac. Catalogue free. 

Jones' Treatise, " Heating by Hot-water," 120 pages, 
50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


PERFECT H H/ 

PATENT 

POWDER WEED KILLER 


THE CHALLENGE 

HOT-AIR & WATER HEATING 
APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gaa. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

± Jh Consists of 18 ft. 2J, 21 ft. 21. 

fy ■ ,—(aT and 4ft. 3} pipes. Equal to 50 ft. 

of 2in. hot-water pipe. Will 
burn 1 gallon in 4S hours only, or 
/ 4 feet of gas per hour. Price 

from 21«. Send for particulars 
M —■ ML — > Hundreds of unsolicited Testi- 
monials. 

W. POORE & CO., 

Hot-wator Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


An important Novelty just introduced. Oaly one-fifth 
the Bulk and Weight of the Liquid. Immediately 
Soluble in Gold Water. One Small Tin makes 25 gallons 
for use. All Tins free. No Upturn Empties. 

Pit ECS—1 Tin, ls. 9J.; 4 Tins, ls. ed. per Tin, 8 Tins, 
ls. 5d. per Tin ; 12 to 20 Tins, ls. 4 1. per Tin. 

Sample Tin, Carriage Paul, 2 1 . 


LIQUID WEED KILLER 


HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 

81, Dulwich Road & Norwood Road, 

HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Ten minutes by L. C. d D. Railway from City and West End. 
WORKS CL08E TO STATION. 


The First Weed Killer ever offered. LTsed in the Royal 
Gardens. Never fails. 4 Gallons, Carriage Paid. 6*. UL 
Write for full particulars and Price Lists. Sole Makers— 

MARK SMITH, Ltd., LOUTH, LINCS. 

May be had through Chemists and Seedsmen. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 

IN STOCK SIZES. 

^.prioort. i£«-/8g8:»bjSiSSifc24Sifc 

21-ox., „ 11s. 6d. j jg 12 ^ ig by 14,20 by 16, 24 by 18, Jta. 

1} by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 
Flooring at 5 9 per square. Matching, 4/9; 2 by 4, at Jd. per 
foot run; 2 by 7, at Id. Ironmongery, Paints, Ac. 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72. BisnopHQATK Street Wironr, Loypoy. R.O. 


Tng Ijlroest Manufacturer oy 

RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES & RUSTIC WORK IN ENCLAND. 

Large stock always on hand from £3 10s. upwards, carriage 
paid, or delivered and fixed in London and suburbs. IN¬ 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 pages, 
3 stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. These 
Houses can be fixed in half an hour._ 


REYNOLDS & CO/S 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, 


_ BEST Q UALITY, 

REDUCED PRICES. 

50S. value free to 
Goods Station England, 

NET prices. 

TERMS-READY MONEY. 

2 ft. 3 ft. 4 ft. 6 ft. wide. 
2-inch mesh .. .. 4s. Od. B«. Od. 8s. 0<L 12s. Od. 

1-inch.7 b. 6d. 11s. 3d. 

Per 50 yard roll. 

Please tcrite for NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, 
which will be forwarded poet free. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

67, NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(Near Cambridge Circus). 

F ORCING-HOUSES, 20 ft. by 12 ft., £10 IOl; 

40 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s. Greenhouses, 15 ft by 10 ft., 
£14 10s.; 20 ft ny 12 ft., £19 10s. Carriage paid —G. A. 
PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 

COUTH DOWN SHEEP.— Pare-bred BHUEP, 

^ from flocks of best blood, for stocking or exportation. 
A number of good rams.—Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm 
Gravetye, East Grinstead Sussex. Inspection invited. 

Original from 


PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10s. per saok; 5 for 47s. 6d. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 for 
37s. 6<L SECOND QUALITY. 5s. per saok; 5 for 22s. 6d. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4s.j>er sack: 5 for 18e.; and 3s. rer sack; 5 for 12s. 6<L 
PEAT-MOULD, L&AF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2s. Bd. per sack: 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per saok; 5 for 18s. Ail sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Bpeolal terms to the Trade. For Prioe List apply to— 
The Forester, Joyden Wood, near Bexley, Kent 

M why lose your plants in 

New Apparatus for Gas or Oil 
(Regd.). Heats with one Fish-tail 
Burner. Prioe 35s. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 


Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Ptioe List of Greenhouses, Ac., complete from 43s., post free, 
2 stamps.— S. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Val l ey-Btreet, Wind hill, Shipley, Yorkshire. _ 

■^TETTING for Tennis Bordering. — Good 

■LY colour and specially prepared, with line attached to net, 
top and bottom, throughout. Easy to erect or to take away, 
25 yards long, 3 yards wide for 7s. 6d., carriage paid.—HY. J. 
GA RSON , Net Works, Rye. __ 

IT EXAGON NETTING, 90 mesh to square 

-LL inch, wasp and fly proof, 4)d. square yard, any width. 
Cotton shading nets, 54 inches wide, 6d. yard. Garden and 
Tennis Nets, 4 yards wide, 3d. yard.—W. CJULLINGFORD, 
2 4. Baatem-road. Plaistow. _ 

riRKENHOUSES, Cheapest and Best.—Lean- 

^ tos, complete, from 45s. Span-roof, 54s. Strong Garden 
Lights, painted and glazed, 4 by 3 ft, 6s. each; fi ft. by 4 ft., 
8t*te iizef M(1 obtftin estimate free.—SHEP¬ 
HERD A SON, Davisville-road. Shepherd's Bush, London. 
Catalogue po*t free. 


STATION RD., CAMBERWELL, S.E, 


PLOWER POTS. 

■t 50 4-in.. 50 3-in., pa 


—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 6.-in., 
oked in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Pottery, Dennot-road, Peckham. 


- 50 4-in., 50 3-in. 

Cash.—H. GODDA] 
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ROBBS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

It will be well now to look over any notes taken 
down at the various Rose-shows of the year, as 
where choice or new varieties have been noticed 
an early order is generally necessary if good 
plants are to be secured. At the same time I 
would earnestly advise my readers to look up 
the habit of any variety fresh to them. If not 
of vigorous growth, be chary of purchasing it. 
We nave such a vast variety of really grand 
Roses, and of almost all shades, that a new one, 
unless most distinct and of good growth, is 
hardly worth purchasing and risking disappoint¬ 
ment. The'past summer has been peculiar in 
several ways, and many Rases that were once 
almost discarded have come to the front, and we 
need to be careful and shy of growing these one- 
season Roses. Then, again, there have been 
splendid examples of Horace Vernet and Duchess 
ot Bedford exhibited on almost all stands ; but 
for the average grower these two varieties are 
useless compared to others, which nearly 
approach them in all but weak and uncertain 
growth. To the exhibitor they are indispens¬ 
able, while they are much too uncertain to 
plant for garden decoration alone. I have been 
much struok with the scarcity of such Roses as 
Comtesse de Serenyi, Duchesse de Vallombrosa, 
and Madame Lacharme. One would have 
thought the past summer an ideal one for these 
double and light coloured varieties, yet I have 
not seen a good bloom of either, although I grow 
some hundreds of each, and have attended a 
large number of the principal Rose-shows. 
No doubt there will soon be many queries 
to hand respecting Rose planting, now that the 
proper season is close upon us. Anticipating 
these, I propose to give a few hints forthwith. 

Wherever possible endeavour to plant some time 
during October. This year almost all plants 
will be in grand condition by that date. I have 
more than once called attention to the rapidity 
with which Roses make new roots when lifted 
and laid on one side for a few weeks. It is self- 
evident that these would be of much more 
service if made in the plants’ permanent 
quarters, as however carefully the plants may be 
lifted the second time a large number of these 
tender roots will be broken. Unless trans¬ 
planted early, we do not get many of these roots, 
and I am quite certain that a good lot of these is 
almost equivalent to the Rose being established 
a season. Both the Hybrid Perpetuate and 
Teas will be in a fit condition for lifting by 
October. My plants of the former are already 
fit, and I am contemplating lifting a batoh for 
potting up to throw early bloom under glass, a 
few notes upon which shall appear shortly. 
Teas and Noisettes, growing so much later than 
the majority of the Hybrid Perpetuals, may be 
lifted a little later on. But if we were to wait 
until all of their wood was ripe we should find 
ourselves into mid-winter. Some of the wood 
is sure to shrivel upon autumn-planted Teas and 
Noisettes; still, I would prefer to plant now 
than during December. If not then wait until 
February or March. | 
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Manures. —Now a few words about soil and 
manure. I have frequently tried to point out 
how close a bearing these have upon one another. 
A manure suitable for a light soil is not equally 
so for the opposite. If your ground is 
stiff, apply horse-manure, soot, leaf-soil, and 
old decayed vegetable refuse. The clearings 
from road-sides are also very beneficial, as they 
contain a large amount of grit, whioh tends to 
keep the soil more open. On the other hand, if 
the soil be light, avoid all of the above, with 
the exception of decayed vegetable refuse and 
weeds. This is excellent for all soils. Should 
the soil be very light, it is well to get some 
stiff loam ; the stiffer the better, so long as it is 
nob clay. Turn the stiff soil into a lump, and 
incorporate a fair amount of cow-dung, pig- 
manure, and any stimulant of a stiff ana close 
nature. When this is applied, it will bring 
your soil into much better heart for Roses. 

Stocks. —This is always an important question 
with the amateur, and one upon which a great 
divergence of opinion exists. I have tried them 
all, and under different conditions; here is the 
result of my experience, extending over twenty- 
five years. Use the seedling Brier for Teas and 
Noisettes upon deep soils, especially if they be 
somewhat stiff. The cutting Brier is better for 
shallow soils, and also for these sections of Roses 
in light ground. All Teas and Noisettes will 
thrive upon the Brier in any form, whether 
seedling, cutting, or hedge Brier in the form of 
short standards. I much prefer the latter for 
those varieties whose blooms have a drooping 
tendency; Niphetos and Souvenir d’un Ami 
may be quoted as examples. Grown as dwarfs 
from the ground, these, and similar kinds are 
often spoilt by rain and dirt; but on a Brier of 
about 2 feet they escape this to a great extent. 
Briers are also good for all Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, and Hybrid Teas; but the Manetti 
is considerably earlier, and upon light soils is 
equally suitaole for most of the last three 
sections or classes of Roses. A few of the most 
notable exceptions are Captain Christy, Marie 
Verdier, Louis van Houtte, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and Her Majesty. It is safest to avoid the 
Manetti entirely when growing Teas, alth9ugh 
a few, like Gloire de Dijon, Ac., will thrive well 
on it. A curious fact is the grand way in which 
some of the Dijon Teas will thrive on this stock, 
and yet others will not. For example, Kaiserin 
Frieaerich likes it, while another Dijon Tea, 
Bouquet d’Or, abhors it. The Manetti is, as 
before remarked, considerably earlier than the 
Brier; but it is not quite so constant in growth, 
nor does it produce blooms so late as the latter. 
For pot culture, I prefer all classes, Teas 
included, to be grafted upon the Manetti. 

The Polyantha is also a useful stock, but I 
do not think it is any improvement upon the 
Brier. For a few of the extra strong growers, 
especially in shallow soils, I would rather have 
them worked upon the De la Grifferaie, a stock 
which produces more sap than the Brier, and 
consequently can keep up the supply so 
necessary to the extra vigorous varieties. I 
also find that William Allen Richardson, Bouquet 
d’Or, and Mardchal Niel form a more complete 
union with this than with any other stock. 
Daring October it will be well for my amateur 
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readers, who like to grow their own Roses from 
the first stage, to propagate a few stocks of the 
Brier, De la Grifferaie, and Manetti. They are 
readily struok from cuttings, made 6 inches to 
9 inches long, and inserted in sandy loam. 


4568 —Climbing? Roses.— As you have a 
oonple of Vinea on the front roof of your house, 
and it is only 24 feet long, you will have room 
for no more than one Rose at each end on this 
side. On the back side you may plant four or 
five. As yon are using no artificial heat, the 
Roses may be planted and treated exactly the 
same as the Vines. What will suit one will be 
equally suitable for the other, but insect pests 
will trouble the Roses most. The necessity of 
keeping these down is rather against the Vines 
when fruit iB showing. Make your soil heavier 
by adding pig-manure, also a little very stiff 
loam. I should choose the following six varie¬ 
ties : W. Allen Richardson (orange), Climbing 
Perle des Jardius (yellow), L’lddal (metallic 
red and copper), Reine M. Henrietta (red), 
Mme. Ohauvry (rich salmon), and Climbing 
Niphetos (pure white).—P. U. 

-In a house with such capital dimensions 

you ought to be able to grow Roses and Vines 
together with a fair amount of success. You 
had better not attempt too much. The front 
side should be confined to the Vines only, and 
Roses on the other side, and the border f<r 
these should be inside the house with the sur¬ 
face exposed to the light. For a length of 
24 feet four Roses will be sufficient to fill the 
space. The sorts may be Marshal Niel. 
Climbing Niphetos, General Jacqueminot, and 
Climbing Devoniensis. The last mentioned 
should be cut down at the end of the first year 
to within 1 foot of the border if it has only a 
single stem, the object being to secure two or 
three main branohes, which will reduce the 
vigour and enable yon to confine the branches to 
a smaller area than can be done when only one is 
left. Treated in this way a plant will last for a 
number of yean, and be in flower more or less 
all the summer. You had better take away half 
of the present light soil—the lower half—to the 
depth of 2 feet, and make good with the same 
quantity of heavy loam, and instead of using 
animal manure, secure half a owt. of crashed 
bones to mix with the soil. If you can allow a 
width of 4 feet from the border do so by all 
means, but 1 foot lesB will do fairly well. You 
can do without artificial heat for the Vines and 
Roses, and grow a few tender plants during the 
summer; but if you wish to cultivate the latter 
throughout the year, you will require artificial 
heat during the winter.—J. C. C. 

4561.— Tea Roseer. —You ask for the names 
of an additional twenty-four varieties. As yon 
do not give the names of those yon already 
possess, it may be that I shall name several of 
them in the following list. If so, and you will 
state them in another query, I will gladly replaoe 
them with others of an upright habit. You are 
wise in choosing those of the latter form, as they 
are muoh more exempt from dirt, and also show 
their beauty more prominently: Amazone, 
Anna Ollivier, C«then§f Mermefc, Cleopatra, 
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Devoniensis, Dr. Grill, Ernest Metz, Edith 
Gifford, Ionooente Pirola, Lnciole, Mme. Falcot, 
Mme. Host©, Mme. Lamb&rd, Perle desJardins, 
Safrano, Isabella Spront, Souvenir d Elise 
Vardon, Pauline Laoonte* Souvenir de Paul 
Neron, Sunset, The Bride, Mme. Charles, 
Souvenir de Ther&se Levet, and Com tease de 
Naidaillac.—P. U. 

-It is not likely that any two grower* 

would recommend the same varieties for this 
purpose. I shall, however, give you the name* 
of those which I either am growing myself or 
have seen doing well in other places. My 
choice would be : The Bride (this is a much 
hardier Rose than its appearance indicates), 
Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, Speciole, 
PrincesB of Wales, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. 
Lambard, Mme. Eugenie Verdier, Mme. de 
Watteville, Comtesse de Naidaillac, Anna 
Ollivier, Perle de Lyon, Mrs. James Wilson, 
President, Safrano, Jules Finger, Catherine 
Mermet, Letty Coles, Dr. Grill, Fran^isca 
Kruger, Gobault, Lady Marv FitzwiUiam, Mme. 
Charles, and Camoens.—J. C. C. 

4546. — Hoses from cuttings and 
seeds. —It would have been better if you 
had started the former method of propagation a 
little earlier; anyhow, no more delay should 
ocour. Proceed as follows: In the first place, 
do not work any but strong and free growers. 
Choose wood a little over three parts ripe ; that 
from.below a flower just past its beauty is gener¬ 
ally in a good stage. Make the cuttings 6 inches 
to 9 inches long, and insert them in sandy soil 
on a warm border, affording them an occasional 
sprinkle overhead and slight shade from midday 
sun. This is for outdoor striking. If you have 
a frame or pit make the cuttings smaller, do not 
remove any of the foliage, use a sandy compost 
of leaf-soil and loam, no manure, and keep 
them close in the frame, sprinkling them over¬ 
head occasionally. If you have neither pit nor 
frame, but possess a small greenhouse, place the 
same cuttings in pots or pans, the former pre¬ 
ferred. Stand the pots in a box, cover over 
with glass to keep them close, and let the box 
be upon the floor or in some cool comer of your 
house. As the cuttings make roots gradually 
remove the glass until they can stand the full 
air of your house. When this stage is reaohed 
pot them off singly into small pots of the same 
compost, and stand them back in the box for a 
ihort time, keeping them close for a week or so 
and then gradually removing the glass again. 
After this they may be treated the same as 
other Roses and either grown in pots or be 
planted out in the spring. Seedlings are best if 
raised in boxes under glass in the early spring. 
Use the same compost recommended for cut¬ 
tings, filling the box about two-thirds. Sow 
thinly, cover the seeds about twice their own 
diameter with soil, and then place a sheet of glass 
over all and stand them in some fairly warm 
corner. It is well to make the soil fairly moist 
at first, and then to keep them dark until the 
seed germinates. If you prick them off while in 
growth great care will be necessary. Hence the 
advice to sow the seed thinly, as you can then 
leave them to grow in the box all of the first 
year, it being much safer to move them when 
dormant. They may either be grown on in 
pots or planted out into a small bed of prepared 
soil. As so few seedlings ever prove worth the 
room I prefer the latter plan.—P. U. 

- With regard to the cuttings, you had 

better wait until the middle of October before 
yon insert them, and then have a bed of sandy 
soil made up in a frame to receive them. Have 
the soil fairly dry and made quite firm; into 
this fix the cuttings quite firm, 6 inches apart. 
Get the cuttings from the current year’s growth, 
rejecting the soft tops and hard bottoms of fairly 
strong shoots. After the cuttings are put in, 
water well, and then put on the light, and let 
the frame remain closed all the winter, except 
to moisten the soil when necessary, and to re¬ 
move any dead leaves. Protect the frame with 
mats in time of severe frost, and in mild weather 
—in March—commence to give a little air, at 
the end of May removing the lights altogether. 
With regard to the seeds, collect the hips about 
the middle of November, and plaoe them in a 
flower-pot and cover them with sand. During 
the winter stand the pot on the floor of a 
cellar or cool shed. Next Maroh take the seeds 
out of the hips and sow them thinly &-inch 
deep in pans of soil: the pans ought mot to be less 
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than 6 inches in depth, and then the seedlings 
can remain in them until the following spring, 
when they can be planted out in the open. It 
is best to keep the pans under glass the first 
year, not necessarily in a greenhouse ; the pro¬ 
tection of a pit or frame will do. If you have 
many seeds they may be sown in well-prepared 
ground in April. In that case the young plants 
require to be taken up in the autumn and pro¬ 
tected from frost until the following May.— 
J. C. C. 

-Roses are frequently raised from cut¬ 
tings, some varieties from roots much more 
freely than others ; and the best time to put in 
the cuttings is when the young wood is nearly 
ripe. I have been more successful by taking 
cuttings from pot Roses early in August. The 
young wood is taken with a heel attached, and 
the cuttings are made about 4 inches or 5 inches 
in length ; plant them firmly in flower-pots filled 
with fine sandy loam ; cover them with a hand¬ 
glass or a close frame. If they are planted in 
the open garden October is the better month. 
Seeds may be sown in beds in the garden after 
they have been cleaned from the fleshy substance; 
they do not all come up in the seoond year after 
sowing.—J. D. E. 


QABDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

It will soon be neoesaary bo use a little fire-heat on cold 
nights if the house contains many valuable specimens, 
especially if Kentias and other choice Palms are grown, 
but do not use more flre'heat than is necessary to keep 
the night temperature about 60 degs. at night, and if the 
thermometer does not fall below 60 degs. without fire-heat 
the fires need not be lighted. Hard-wooded plants ought 
to be under oover now. Theee always do beet in a house 
by themselves, where the temperature, ventilation, &o., 
oan be made suitable to their wants. We are sometimes 
oompelled to grow soft and hard-wooded plants in the 
same house, and we oooasionally meet with men who succeed 
in doing things well under such conditions, but they are 
heavily handicapped where the two olasses of plants are 
mixed. The oonservatory, properly speaking, is the show 
house, where all plants in bloom may for the time being 
mingle together, but during the growing season they 
should, if possible, be kept separate. A little weak liquid 
manure occasionally will benefit Camellias now, and if the 
plants are heavily budded some of the buds should be 
thinned out; the flowers will oome finer, and the strain 
upon the plants will be less. Large specimen Camellias 
are very useful for furnishing large houses. They form 
grand backgrounds and oentres, round which other plants 
can be grouped, but Camellias are rather out of date now. 
Ladies say they are so stiff and formal, and the prevalent 
taste is in favour of lightness and graoe, and fragrance is 
especially valuable in flowers, and-this the Camellia lacks 
altogether. Genistas are valuable for winter flowering. 
I have seen these planted out in summer and lifted again 
in September. The tendency when this is done is to get 
the plants into large pots, and with most of us it is 
necessary to keep the size of the pots as small as is 
oonsiBtent with the health of the plants. Acacias are 
valuable oonservatory plants. In the old days we planted 
them out either as dense bushes in the borders or to oover 
pillars and walls, and in any situation they acquitted 
themselves well, but it is only in old-fashioned places that 
anything like a collection of Aoaoias oan be found now, 
though 1 think it is a pioy they have been dieoarded, as 
they are among the best of the late winter and early 
spring flowering plants. Acacias armata, Drummondi, 
grandis, longiflora, magnifioa, and Riceana are all good ; 
the last-named should be planted out in the border, and 
trained up under a rafter, and allowed to fall about 
gracefully when in bloom. There are many other species, 
all of which are valuable oonservatory plants. They are 
easily raised fr<m seeds, but cuttings make the beet 
plants, as they are dwarfer and sturdier, and flower more 
freely. The Orange family are deserving of more attention. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The season is dose at hand now when the flowering 
plpnts we have hitherto had in this house will fail through 
damp and cold. Tuberous Begonias will go to rest. Lilies 
of the lancifolium section will also be ripening their 
growth. These will take no harm if placed in a oorner 
where the sun shines to finish ripening. They can then be 
plunged in Cocoa-fibre. Early-floweringChrysanthemums 
of the Mme. Desgrange section will keep the house gay 
till the autumn-flowering varieties oome. For winter 
large clumps of Christmas Roses in variety in large pots 
or tubs will be oharming. Veronicas, such as Anderconl, 
and its varieties, in large bushes will last in flower a long 
time. There may be grown outside with the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums during summer. Baskets filled with variegated 
Ivies and Vinca elegaDtissima will be light and elegant 
suspended from the roof where there is room. For later 
work large bushes of Liurustinus and Jasminum nudi- 
florum will be useful. American Aloes In large pots or 
tubs will only require the protection of a glass roof in 
winter, if the roots are kept fairly dry. In oold weather 
watering must be done with judgment and oare. 

Stove. 

Achimenee are not so much grown as they were formerly. 
This is, I think, a loss, as it was an easy matter to help 
them on in heat in spring, and as they oome into bloesom 
move on to the oonservatory, where they would remain in 


* In cold or northern districts the operations rtf erred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


flower for a long time; the pots could then be laid on 
their sides, and the plants encouraged to go to rest for the 
winter. Gesnerias, such as oionabarina, are now beooming 
effective, and the early-flowering Amaryllis will soon be 
on tbs move. The Hybrid Streptooarpus are exceeding 
useful, and are so easily raised from seede, which may be 
sown in spring, and grown on in heat. At present these 
are generally grown chiefly in peat, but a little turfy loam 
mixed with the peat will be an advantage. Peat is nob 
nearly so muoh used in plant growing as it was thirty 

G ars ago. It was then thought necessary to pot all Fens 
peat, but it is now found that the majority of Ferns, 
both tender and hardy, will do better in loam. Fires must 
be kept going regularly now, but avoid overheating the 
house ; 60 degs. to 66 degs. at night is quite high enough 
for the average oolleotion of stove plants. It is important 
that the wood of the flowering stove plants should be well 
ripened. This involves more ventilation and a little lean 
water, both in the atmosphere and also at the roots. The 
early-started Caladiuma will soon be past) their best. These 
may be placed together in some oorner, and gradually 
dried off. Small-growing Caladiums will not bear so much 
starving as will the more robust growing varieties, and 
these weaklings, if dried too much, will die with dry rot, 
or at any rate the bulbs will die and rot away if they get 
dust dry. There are many things coming on now wluoh 
require more room. 

Cucumber House. 

Steady progress should be the order of the day at 
present. Steady fires must be kept up, but the night 
temperature need not exceed 65 degs., and if it does not 
fall below 60 degs. no harm will be done. I am aasnming 
only strong plan is were pub out, and that they were 
allowed plenty of room; 6 feet for eaoh plant to occupy 
will be none too much space. I would rather plant wider 
apart than nearer, especially for winter bearing, as they 
soon fill up when they get fairly into growth. Another 
point to be oontidered is never use odd water, nor yet 
topdress with oold soil. 

Cold Frames. 

Violets must have abundance of air, and jnsb water 
enough to keep the roots in a nice, genial, healthy stats. 
Tender things must be taken to warm-houses. I am 
thinking now of the young winter blooming stuff whioh 
are usually grown in frames in summer. Recently-potted 
Freesiaa are growing freely in frames. Roman Hyacinths 
are ooming on. Lilies Harris! and other Lilies may be 
potted, covering the bulbs entirely. This will give room 
for a hale rich stuff as a top dressing when the flower- 
spikes are ooming up. All bulbs will do well in frames for 
the present 

Window Gardening. 

Though the season is fast ebbing away, the window- 
boxes are still very effective. Aset of boxes which I often 
pass are filled entirely with a oolleotion of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums. The boxes are entirely oovered with over¬ 
hanging growth, and the whole has a distinct and pretty 
effect Indoors there is no laok of blossoms. Soar bo rough 
Lilies, Tuberous Begonias, and Double Zonal “ Geraniums" 
are still in good form. Some day gas will be superseded 
by the electric light, and a great Impetus will be given to 
plant culture in rooms. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There is no better time than the present for planting 
olimbere and creepers on walls, if they are kept In pots 
as many of them are nowadays. I was looking at a wall 
the other day that was planted with variegated Ivies and 
Clematis Jackmanl. Tbs Clematises and Ivies were 
planted alternately, and as the wall was nearly covered 
the arrangement was very effective; much more so than 
a heterogeneous collections of plants (some of whioh would 
probably fail) would have been. It is always better in 
planting conspicuous walls to use well tried subjects. 
Ampeiopsis Veitohi is largely used for oovering buildings, 
and it will in a few years rcaoh tbe top of the loftiest 
buildings, and when well established there is no further 
trouble with it. Other useful wall plants are the Pjraoantha 
Thorns, Esoallonia Maorantha, Scarlet Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle, and the Wisteria sinensis for lofty walls in good 
aspects. Among flowering shrubs suitable for oovering 
walls are Magnolias of different kinds, Ceanothus, various, 
and the Rose Aoacias make a oharming covering for a 
lofty wall. Ons of the most elegant of wall plants is the 
Tamarisk, and in a few years it will oover a large space. 
I have seen it grow 15 feet, and old plants against a wall 
flower very freely. The only drawback is there is nothing 
but bare stioks in winter, but this is the oondition of many 
of the most beautiful flowering subjects in winter. Another 
useful wail plant may be mentioned—viz., Berberis 
stenophylla. It is a oharming thing at all seasons, and 
for north aspects the Ootoneaeters are very effective. To 
a oertain extent the Tuberous Begonia is bound to take the 
plaoe of the Pelargoniums in the flower-garden. When the 
oolours are well selected, oharming masses of scarlet, white, 
and yellow may be obtained with less trouble to keep 
through the winter than “ Geraniums,” and seedlings are 
so good now that expensive plants need not be purchased. 
The tubers when ripe may be packed in sand and kept in 
the cellar till signs of growth appear. The Dwarf Hybrid 
Cannae also will be useful for massing when they get 
oheap enough. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grapes in oool houses are ripening well this season, even 
Mueoate are putting on the amber tint so muoh appreciated 
without muoh help from fire-heat, but In the oaae of 
Muscats and light Grapes generally all surplus growth 
should be removed to let in the light and sunshine to 
finish them off. Gres Oolman wants an early start to 
finish it properly before the sun has lost its power. 
Where the Grapes have been out attention should be given 
to the perfeot ripening of the wood, and all young wood 
carrying soft foliage mil be better shortened book. There 
is not likely to be muoh unripe wood this season unless 
the Vines are deep rooted, and in that oaae set about lifting 
them at the first favourable opportunity. I used to think 
the best arrangement for Vine-borders was to have them 
partly inside and partly outside, but the last half dozen 
years* experience with inside borders has proved to my 
mind that with liberal feeding inaid e borders are the 
best, especially in tbe c&»@ of large bouses. The water 
supply must be liberal, and there sboold be abase to apply 
It. Fruit gathering will now demand attentioo, though 
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the crop* are heavy—too heavy, in foot. Ae the fruits are 
eo small the orop in many orchards will not be a very 
profitable one. Vigorous young trees are hearing fine 
finite, but on the old trees the fruit is only fit for cider, 
and this is the best course to adopt—make is into cider 
and keep the best fruit only for home use, or to send to 
market. It will be quite useless to send cheap inferior 
fruit this season to a distant market. The salesman's life 
juit now is not always a happy one. Many people with no 
experience of marketing, and nothing beyond a small 
surplus to dispose of, have generally exaggerated notions 
about the value of things in a large market, and are 
difficult people to satisfy. However, all things find their 
level. A very useful Pear to plant for market is the Hazel 
It is an easy free bearing sort, just the Pear for the coster's 
barrow, or to sell in large quantities, and for profit It is no 
nee planting Pears which cannot be relied on to bear. 
Young Pear or Apple trees which are growing too freely 
may be brought into i bearing state by lifting the roots 
now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Thin out the last sown Turnips as soon as large enough. 
Each plant should have at least a square foot to spread out 
a good breadth of foliage to shelter the bulbs In winter, 


will break away will begin to strike early in spring, If the 
requisite temperature Is kept up. Tomatoes in winter 
will require a temperature of rtO degs. A rich top-dressing 
will be beneficial now. Plant out Lsttuoes and Endives 
on warm borders or beds with a southern exposure. 

E. Hobdav. 

Work In the Town Garden 

Except in the warmest and roost sheltered localities 
tender plants of all descriptions ought to be housed at onoe. 
The season has been an extraordinarily early one through¬ 
out, and it is very probable that the winter will follow suit. 
Even if frost keeps off for a Lime cold wet weather is 
almost equally injurious to most kinds of greenhouse 
plants standing outside. Here in the eouth, again, though 
the days are warm the nights are very chilly, and at the 
time of writing a dry and harsh wind is making everything 
outside look so pinched and miserable that we are getting 
the indoor plants housed as fast as possible. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in particular are in many cases exceedingly early, 
and must be got under cover directly the bude show the 
first signs of oolour, but late varieties ought to be left in 
the open air as long as possible. In low or damp places, 
where early frosts are often destructive, even If the plants 


next spring. Beds for Carnations should be prepared a 
onoe, and (fireotly the earliest layers are found to be well 
rooted planting may begin. Part of the stock of choice 
varieties should always be wintered in pots. Cuttings of 
bedding plants of all kinds— Calceolarias, which will do 
any time next month, only exoepted—ought to be all in by 
this. Purchase the stock of Dutch and other bulbs in good 
tims. B. 0. R. 


THB DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
23 rd to September 30lh. 

Moved Zonal Pelargoniums to greenhouse, where warmth 
can be given when necessary. At present they will not b* 
hurried. For the most part they are in 0-inch pots, as 1 
find this size most suitable. During the summer all the 
dower buds have been pinched off, and as a consequence 
the plants are now strong and in a condition to throw a 
lot of bloom during the winter. F. V. Raspail is grown 
largely for cutting, as the dowers hang on welt For 
producing a mass of oolour during winter, West Brighton 
Gem, Henry Jaooby, and Master Vesuvius are superior to 
the broader petalled varieties. All my stock of bedding 
"Geraniums” are still outside, and will remain so as long 
as they are safe from frost, and if a degree or two of frost 
should come, I have light oovers which can be thrown 
over them until they can be plaoed inside. There is a 
distinct advantage in keeping them outside as long as 
possible, but, of oourte, frcst must be guarded aga nst. 
The beds of exotios, especially "Geraniums,” Verbenas, 
and Begonias, are still very bright, and will be left out as 
long ae possible, everything being done by picking off dead 
leaves and flowers to keep them in condition. Among the 
plants which have been provided to fill the beds when the 
summer bedderB have shot their bolt are Tufted Pansies 
in several distinct colours, including blue, yellow, and 
white. Daisies and Primulas are also largely used with 
Crocus and other early flowering bulbs Masses of the 
early flowering Arabia albida are valuable, because of its 
earliness, and something will be done with golden tinted 
and other shrubs. I am growing a collection of Double 
Wallflowers in pots for spring blooming. These are now 
established in 3}-inch pots and will tie plunged In a cold 
frame till Christmas, when they will be shifted into 0-inch 
pots and placed in a light position In a house where a little 
fire will be UB©d. They associate well with intermediate 
stocks which do well under similar treatment. Where 
Violet-soented flowers are valued in »the conservatory 
in spring, these plants ought to be grown. I have 
reduoed the growth of the strong growing climbers 
in the conservatory as more light is required bv the 
plants below, and the time is near when more flowers 
will be looked for in the conservatory Early flowering 
Chrysanthemums are now In fine condition, (specially 
Madame Desgrange and its varieties. When well grown, 
thir, to my mind is the most beautiful late summer 
Chrysanthemum. Preparations w ill soon be made to place 
some of the earliest of the autumn-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums under cover. It is unsafe to keep them out after 
the first week in October. In cold diriricts it may be 
nect ssary to house those whose bude are getting prominent 
a few days earlier. This is the time to feed the plant b 
growing in comparatively small pots. If sufficient 
nourishment is not given the leaves must go and then the 
blotsoms will be poorly developed Figs on walls are a good 
orop this year when the roots cf the trees are uoder 
control. A few yeare ago the roots were lifted and brought 
nearer to the surface ; a little fresh turfy loam being 
added at the same time, this has been a manifest advantage. 
Finiahed the removal of the Violets to frames for winter 
blooming. They were moved with ball* and planted (n 
the Melon beds, which had been specially prepared for the 
purpose, fresh soil being added to lift the plant■ near the 
glass. Busy gathering Apples and Pears. Shall not gather 
late keeping sorts yet. Peasgood e Nonsuch and Warner'e 
K ng. from y oung trees, are very fine. Planted Lettuces 
and Endives in every available warm bolder. 


TBB KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Well-managed Tomatoes under glass. 


though generally before severe frost comes. This bulk of 
the large sized usable Turnips will be lifted and stored. 
A good way of keeping Turnips in winter Is to pull them 
up leaving the tope intact, digging a trench ana burning 
the bottoms of the Turnips entirely In the trench, leaving 
the tope outride. Be careful in earthing up Celery not to 
let the soil fall over into the hr art. In earthing up Leeks 
let the earth He locsely. The plants will not irrow eo 
freely if the soil is pressed closely against them. There is 
no better autumn vegetable than Veitch's 8elf protecting 
Broccoli, tbe early plants of w hich are now just turning 
in ; the hearts are very close sod white. Three good 
Potatoes where quality is considered are White Beauty of 
Hebron. Soowdrop, and Schoolmaster. This season has 
suited all these perfectly. French Beane in uobeated 
frames should be covered with mate at night. Cucumbers 
also will require warm coverings just to keep them going 
a little longer till the plants In tbe bouse are etrrng enough 
to bear. Watch the Tomato orop outside, and gather all 
the large sized fruits at the approach of frost Small 
fruits may be pickled or used in some other w av. Tomatoes 
under glass, if the plants are healthy, may be carried oa 
through the winter. The blossoms which are now- setting 
on tbe young wood will ripen in succession up till Christmas. 
The plants may be ptuned bapk-^nd the new shouts that 
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cannot be housed at once, they should be removed to *om* 
sheltered spot, as under a south or west wall or high fence, 
where a length or two of thin canvas can be arranged eo si 
to run on wires over them on cold nighte. Here they 
should be quite safe for another two or three weeks at 
least. How beautiful are tbe semi-early Chrysanthemums of 
tbe Deegrange type now! Tbe flowers are cf the true 
Japanese formation, but not too large or massive, and 
therefore exquisite for almost any kind of decoration, 
outtiDg. Ac. Tbe original white flowered variety with its 
pale and deep yellow epote, G. Wermig and Mrs. Hawkins, 
are now well known, but some of the new Continental 
kinds, such as M. Gustave Giunerwald (rosy pink|. Chev. 
A. Bsndiera (creamy-blush), Gaston Ch. de Briailles (buff- 
roes, with gold centre), which are in a \ery similar style, 
but of entirely new coloute, should be growru as well as the 
older kinds. Auriculas should now be removed from the 
shady quarters they have occupied during the summer 
months and be accommodated in frames or low pits near tbe 
glaae, where they will receive the full benefit of the sun, 
with free ventilation in mild weather. Any plants that 
seem to require It may be repotted now, keeping them 
close for a time afterwards. If this is not done a light top- 
dressing of rich soil bad better be given. Strong seedlings 
potted now Into 3-loch or 8J inch sices will moetly flower 


TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 
Failures in Tomato culture are not eo frequent 
as formerly, but sufficiently so to call in question 
the kind of treatment the plants very often 
receive. Grown in a rational manner, no fruit¬ 
bearing plant is more productive or gives 
better returns in a given space for the attention 
bestowed upon it; but, on the other hand, when 
in a debilitated condition, the returns are most 
disappointing. More often than not early 
Tomatoes are treated similarly to Cucumbers— 
that is, grown in a high and moist temperature ; 
but the growth is so attenuated and devoid of 
stamina that what flowers do form fail to set. 
There is no danger of the plants becoming 
ruined through early fruiting, as the earlier 
fruits, if induced to form, assist in checking 
exuberant growth, and the succeeding blooms 
set better. What is needed is a strong, matured 
growth, built up by free expoeure to sunshine 
with a warm, buoyant atmosphere. It is 
very annoying to have strong plunts capable 
of carrying a good weight of fruit in a 
barren Btate through the blooms failing to 
set, and with early Tomatoes this is a very fre¬ 
quent occurrence. It is not during the very 
early stages that a warm and moist temperature 
is injurious, »b in my case the seedlings are 
raised and grown on until repotted into (1 inch 
pots in the same structure os that devoted to 
Cucumbers and Melons. The only precaution 
taken is to keep them from becoming drawn, 
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which is easily prevented by exposing the seed¬ 
lings to the light on a shelf near the glass. 
When the plants are allowed to stand pot to 
pot, even in a light structure, they are very apt 
to become much enfeebled, and the lower leaves, 
instead of becoming fully developed, are puny, 
with a very yellow cast. In most gardens the 
earliest fruits are produced from plants growing 
in pots and boxes, as there can be removed to 
other available places later on. In those 
gardens where space is limited sundry places 
have to be resorted to ensure their fruit¬ 
ing satisfactorily. I find that Early Ruby, 
Conference and Acquisition are admirably 
adapted for growing in pots and boxes, the 
growth not being so vigorous as in 
some of the other sorts. By the time 
the plants are potted into the 6-inch 
pots there is generally another struc¬ 
ture other than the Cucumber-house 
in which to grow the plants, although 
it is advisable to allow them to re¬ 
main until they have got over the 
check of repotting. I place the plants 
on a temporary stage in one of the 
vineries just started. After being 
potted into the 6-inch pots they have 
become established, it will have to be 
decided whether they are to be grown 
a9 single stems or with two or three. 

The 

Single cordon plants will com¬ 
mence to fruit the earliest, and if 
there is room this system may be 
adopted. Even with two or three 
Bhoots the method is the same. If 
the plants are repotted into 12 inch 
pots and other plants are comiDg on 
for eucceftioD, the leaders should be 
stopped after two or three bunches of fruit 
to a shoot are formed. It must not be thought 
that keeping the plants in the 6-inch pots is 
an aid to early fruiting, as in this respect they 
are not in the least more precocious ; in fact, 
in the end they are behind others which 
have been early potted or boxed. A very 
dry or arid atmosphere is as much against 
a free set as an overmoist and close one. By 
keeping the atmosphere fairly moist the pollen 
is more potent, and sharply tapping the shoots 
in the middle of the day is generally sufficient. 
The two extremes of atmospherio conditions 
must be guarded against. The soil can easily 
be too rich and light and also loose. Where 
the soil is known to be poor a little kainit and 
superphosphate mixed with it will greatly assist 
the plants ; but, on the other hand, good crops 
may be produced with sound loam and a fourth 
of pulverised horse-manure. The plants delight 
in a firm root-run, this imparting a fruitful 
growth, as later on when they need assistance 
richer fare in the form of clarified liquid will 
prove beneficial. In the early stages of growth 
Tomatoes should not receive nor do they need 
an overrich soil or a poverty-stricken one, both 
extremes proving injurious to the well being of 
the plants. In conclusion, juBt a word of warn¬ 
ing upon the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish plan 
of being niggardly with the fuel. This is not 
likely to happen early in the season, but to 
withdraw fire-heat later on will most likely 
result in an attack of disease. A. 


cut them and lay on a warm, sunny shelf or in 
a window for three weeks or more. Then cut 
them open longitudinally, scrape out the seeds, 
dry them thoroughly, and store away for future 
use. It is better not to wash them if possible. 
—B. C. R. 

- Sling the fruit to the wires by passing a 

string of matting round the end and securing it 
to a wire near. Cucumbers will not produce 
seeds unless the blossoms were fertilised. In 
the summer this is often done by insects, when 
the house has been freely ventilated. Some 
kinds—Telegraph, for instance—will not seed 
freely under any circumstances. The fruits 
may grow to a large size and ripen, but the 



4550 —SaviDgCucumber seed.— When 
the fruit becomes of a yellow colour the seed 
will be ripe; but when it is intended to save 
seed from Cucumbers the plan is to fertilise the 
female flowers with the pollen from the male 
blossoms. Cucumbers will grow a full size and 
have no seeds in them sometimes. They may be 
chance fertilised, and in that case would have 
seeds in them ; but to make sure they ought to 
be carefully fertilised when both the pollen and 
the flowers are in condition. When the fruits 
have been cut lay them on a shelf for a few days, 
and afterwards cut them open and remove the 
seed, wiping it with a dry cloth. When it has 
been laid out to dry for a few days put it aside 
for use in paper bags.—J. D. E. 

- In all probability the two Cucumbers 

mentioned as turning yellow contain seed ; if 
they are swelled towards the point or “nose’' 
they are sure to do so. Loop them up to the 
roof with some raffia or string, so that they lie 
in a horizontal position, and when they are quite 
ripe, which may be known by their becoming 
quite hard and Bounding hollow when tapped, 


the National Chrysanthemum Society, and is 
named Mr. E. Row bottom. It is an English- 
raised seedling, like so many of our finest 
novelties, and belongs to the Japanese class. 
The flowers are self yellow, of a very delightful 
shade, and are attractive also for their fine form. 
They are not too large, as many of the later 
acquisitions, which are so big as to be simply 
coarse, monstrous blooms, fit only for the show 
board. Another new kind is named Samuel 
Barlow ; the flowers, not too large, are rosy- 
salmon in colour, touched in the centre with 
yellow.—V. C. 
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Fruiting-branches of Fitf " Brown Turkey.” 


produce is small. The practice of sowing seeds 
from exhausted plants is not generally to be 
commended. The better way is let the plants 
devote their youthful energies to seed-bearing, 
and see that the blossoms are properly fertilised. 
Those who grow Cucumber-seeds for the trade 
generally adopt this course, and the plants from 
such seeds are more vigorous than the seeds 
from exhausted plants.—-E. H. 

- If the flower at the end of the fruit was 

not fertilised, either artificially or by insects, 
the chances are that it contains no seed. If the 
Cucumber is the same thickness all the way 
it has no seed inside, but should it have swollen 
at the extreme end into a knob-like form, that 
part contains seed. Allow it to hang upon the 
plant until quite yellow, or turning brown. The 
seed should then be taken out by cutting it in 
quarters down the middle and washed, laying 
them in a warm, dry place for a few days to 
harden.—S. P. 

4569.— Cabbage growing.— If anyone 
could tell “ E. J. H.” how to cultivate ground 
for Cabbages to prevent club he would confer a 
boon on market gardeners and others of the 
greatest possible value. All sorts of “cures” 
have been put forward to prevent club, but none 
have been successful. The advocates of gas- 
lime have made sure that this would prevent it. 

I gave it an excellent chance on a piece of 
ground I intended to plant with Brussels 
Sprouts one year. The gas-lime was obtained 
directly from the gasworks, and a good dressing 
was dug in ; soon after the plants were set out, 
and the dressing was so strong that quite three 
parts of the plants were killed, and the remainder 
were all badly clubbed. Select another piece of 
ground for the Cabbages, and if planted now to 
come in about May and June they will be free 
from club. There iB a walk down the centre of 
my kitchen garden, and Cabbages planted on 
one side always club ; on the other side they are 
free from it.—J. D. E. 

-The soil needs lime. Give it a dressing at once, 

and put in a fresh lot of plants, using planty of soot and 
wood-ashes or burnt soil round the roots of each. You 
will not be troubled much with dubbing afterwards.— 
B. C. R. _ 

New Chrysanthemums.— The Chrys¬ 
anthemum season, so to speak, for the present 
year has already opened, and doubtless readers 
of Gardening, especially those in any way 
interested in this flower, like to know the best 
new things. Chrysanthemums are not like 
Daffodils, as they quickly become cheap, and 
within the reach of all who have not very long 
purses for plants. A very promising new Japa- 
, neee variety was shown »t the recent show of 


FRUIT. 

FIG-TREES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

If the roots of a Fig-tree are in a suitable 
medium Dear the surface, so as to be under the 
influence of solar warmth, there will be some 
fruits. In damp situations, or where the subsoil 
is of a heavy nature, it will be better to keep 
whatever preparation is made for the roots well 
up from the damp subsoil. In such case I should 
prefer to lay down a base 6 feet square of concrete 
6 inches deep. Cart a couple of leads of Boil 
from an old pasture if obtainable, and mix with 
it half-a-load of builder’s rubbish from the pulling 
down of old buildings, containing a large pro¬ 
portion of old plaster. Plant the Fig-tree on the 
top, with its roots from 6 inches to 9 inches 
from the surface. The roots, of course, would 
during the first dry summer make an effort to 
push down strong feeders over the edge of the 
base of the concrete, but it would be an easy 
matter to deal with these either in the autumn 
or spring. I have lifted the roots of Fig-trees 
at both seasons with about equal results, and 
with au impenetrable base 6 feet square beneath 
them, the roots, passing over the edge of the 
concrete, would be none the worse for an annual 
lift up. When the roots are kept near the sur¬ 
face, and the young 

Wood properly thinned in summer, so 
that it may become hard and firm, there is not 
much danger to be apprehended from the 
frosts of an average winter. Still, unlike 
most other fruit-trees, the Fig is not injured 
by being thinly covered in winter, and, to make 
sure, it is generally advisable to cover the 
branches towards Christmas, as there is never 
any frost severe enough to injure the wood of 
Fig-trees before the middle of December. There 
are various ways of affording protection ; per¬ 
haps the simplest is to unnail the branches, 
draw them together, and cover with Spruce or 
Yew branches. Dry Bracken will do as well, so 
will straw, or mats may be nailed over them. 
No great thickness of anything is required, and, 
as I have already said, in ordinary seasons no 
covering will be wanted ; it is only to meet the 
severe winters which visit us at more or less 
lengthy intervals that I should cover at all. 
The best all-round kind for the open air with 
which I am acquainted is the Brown Turkey, 
fruiting-branches of which are here figured. I 
am told there are many varieties of Figs grown 
in Italy and in other Fig-growing countries that 
would be worth a trial here, ahd there is the 
possibility of something being done by raising 
seedlings, but Figs are queer things to hybridise. 
Still, there is hope for the raising of seedling 
Figs, as we are not yet overburdened with really 
good Figs suitable for open-air culture. Under 
fairly good management there never need be a 
failure of the Fig crop, as the young fruits do 
not start into growth until the weather is 
settled, and the blossoming period comes a j 
deal later. 

4547.— Thrips on Vines.— These are very 
troublesome, and when they have become well 
established on the Vines it is difficult to remove 
them. Strong fumigations with Tobacco-smoke 
may destroy them, but this might give the ripe 
Grapes an unpleasant flavour, as the thrips oan 
seldom be destroyed unless the house is fumi¬ 
gated twice, or even three times. Painting the 
pipes with flowers of sulphur when they are well 
heated is an effective agent of destruction ; it 
kills red-spider as well. I have not seen any 
thrips on the Vines since I used the sulphur 
fumigating.—J. D. E. 

- Fumigating the Vines with Tobacco- 

smoke on three successive nights will generally 
rid the Vines of this pest. It will be a good 
plan, however, to repeat the dose in about a 
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fortnight. The smoko will not hurt the Vines 
or the fruit; the smell will pass off in a few days 
if air is liberally admitted to the vinery. If 
the Fuchsias are in pots stand them out-of-doors 
for six weeks, letting the plants have a touch of 
frost. If they are planted out in the vinery, 
syringe the leaves with soft-soap and Tobacco- 
water, not too strong.—S. P. 

4538.— Bottling Grape a.— What is moant 
by bottling these is quite different to bottling 
stone fruits. Ordinary wine-bottles are filled 
with water and tied to a rail loosely ; the 
bottom of the bottles rest upon a ledge, and are 
tipped over to an angle of about 45 degs. The 
bunches of Grapes are cut with the lateral 
branches attached to them. Insert the end of 
the branch in the bottle of water, and the bottles 
being at the above angle will allow the bunches 
to hang clear. I have kept bunches of Lady 
Downes’ Seedling Grape in good condition in this 
way from Christmas until May. All my Grapes 
not cut by the first week in January are pre¬ 
served in bottles. The bunches take up a good 
deal of water, which has to be renewed once a 
week.—J. D. E. 

- The bunches of Grapes are cut with 

enough of the wood on which they have grown 
to reach down the bottle for the Grapes to hang 
clear. It does not make much difference which 
end of the shoot is thrust in the water, as water 
will be imbibed from either end. Any room 
may be fitted up with shelves or racks for 
placing the bottles upon in a slanting position. 
All that is required is an equable temperature 
of 43 degs. to 50 degs. Grapes under such 
conditions will generally keep longer than if left 
on the Vines.—E. H. 

4563.— Management of Pear-trees — 

It is possible that root-pruning might bring the 
trees into a fruitful state, but I have my doubts 
about it. I have had such good results from 
regrafting unfruitful trees with other sorts that 
this is a case in which I should adopt the same 
plan in preference to any other, as I believe the 
secret of the barren state of the trees in question 
is that the position does not suit the sorts. If 
you are fond of experiments you may regraft 
two of the trees and root-prune the others.— 
J. C. C. 

- Your question is really too meagre to 

tell what is required. You give no particulars 
whatever, and I should think that as other 
things in the garden seem to be satisfactory, 
that you have got varieties naturally shy bear¬ 
ing. Some kinds give comparatively few fruits, 
although the trees may be in the best of health, 
and received proper treatment. Send samples 
of the fruit, or say whether the trees seem to 
require pruning at the root through overluxuri¬ 
ance in growth —C. T. 

-The trees probably require root pruoluir, if they 

are making much wood. The old aphorism “ He who 
plante I'eare plant* for hie heirs" need not be true if the 
roots were kept under control. If you oouldgeb a practical 
mao to look at them he would telf you what is best to be 
done, but the probability is that lifting: or shortening the 
roo s will have the desired effect.—E. H. 

4500 —Vines in a cool house —Notwith¬ 
standing that very good (trapes can be grown 
in pots, it is much more satisfactory to have them 
planted out in a border, either in a cool or 
unheated house. In pots they only last one 
season, whereas planted, the canes should be in 
good condition thirty years hence. It is not 
necessary to make a large border for Vines at 
once ; in fact, it is a much better plan to make 
it piecemeal—say begin with a border 3 feet wide 
and add 2 feet to it yearly until the space is 
filled up. It is a matter of convenience whether 
the border is wholly an inside one or not. Good 
Grapes can be grown with the roots outside 
entirely, but from choice I prefer to have them 
inside the house, where they are more under 
control. The worst evil in Vine-border making 
is that of having it too deep; 9 inches of 
drainage at the bottom, and 2 feet 6 inches 
depth of soil is quite sufficient for any variety. 
Freshly cut turfy loam is the best material for 
Vines to grow in when mixed with charcoal or 
old lime rubble, adding a small quantity of wood- 
ashes for the purpose of providing potash for the 
Vines. Farmyard manure should never be added 
to the soil when making a new border. If loam 
or freshly cut turf is not available, sweet garden 
soil will answer very well, providing a little of 
Thomson’s or Innes’ Vine-manure can be added 
along with the oharcoal, wood-ashes, and half* 
inch bones. When the border is added to yearly 
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fresh soil is given to the roots to run in—this U 
what they like. A retaining wall of turf can be 
built annually to keep up the loose soil; in this 
the roots will be quicklv found showing what 
they like. As to the best varieties to grow, 
Black Hamburgh and Alicante are the most 
suitable of that colour for an unheated house, 
and Foster’s Seedling if a white kind is required. 
One-year-old canes are the best for planting, 
but for fruiting in pots two-year-old canes are 
the best. Those that have been cut down odco 
are the strongest, producing fruit the same year. 
Pots 12 inches in diameter are not too large 
for Vines to fruit in.—S. P. 


FRUIT-TREES AS ORNAMENTAL 
SUBJECTS. 


open space in pleasure grounds or by the side 
of woodland walks, instead of the worthless 
subjects which now too often occupy such places. 

B. 


4339. — Treatment of Nut trees.— 
Filberts and the ordinary Cob-nuts are very 
easily grown. It is better not to prune them 
any fuither than merely to cut out any crowded 
growths, or such as would cause the trees to get 
out of shape. Nearly all the varieties of them 
have a tendency to throw suckers from the bot¬ 
tom of the trees, and they will continue to do 
this until quite a thicket of growths is pro¬ 
duced ; if this was allowed to continue, the 
suckers would take the sap intended for the 
trees. And prevent their assuming a shapely head 
of fruitful branches.—J. D. E. 


Why should not fruit-trees be grown more for 
their beauty when in bloom 1 When we con¬ 
sider the flowering charms of a great portion 
of our fruit-trees is it not surprising that they 
are not more grown for their beauty when in 
flower ? In early spring nearly all hardy fruit- 
trees, such as Apricots, Peaches, Pinna, 
Cherries, Almonds, Apples, and Pears, are more 
or less ornamental—the double-flowering Peach, 
Cherry, and Almond being particularly so. All 
of these trees should be planted more abun¬ 
dantly than they are, for in the spring no shrubs 
are more attractive. They may be grown in any 
form, bush, pyramid, or standard, and to various 
sizes ; and when flowering as standards in the 
open borders they form conspicuous objects. 
A little attention, however, is required as 
regards keeping them well supplied with young 
wood, aB upon this the flowers are produced. 
They should also be planted in good soil to 
induce them to make plenty of growth. The 
double-flowering varieties of the Peach, Cherry, 
and Almond also force well. They are of easy 
cultivation, and well deserve a place in the 
conservatory amongst other flowering Diants. 
When grown for this purpose they should have 
the same care in cultivation as when grown for 
fruit. Young maiden plants may bo obtained 
from the nursery ; these should bo potted in the 
autumn and placed in a cool house until re¬ 
quired for forcing, when they should be removed 
to a warm house, where they will soon flower, 
after which they Bhould be placed in the cooler 
quarters, whero they will continue in bloom for 
a long time. After flowering the plants should 
not be placed outside all at once, as is the 


- When a Nut-tree haB been started right 

at the beginning there is not much difficulty in 
keeping it right, but old bashes which have been 
allowed to run wild from the first had better be 
thinned, only without much attempt at shorten¬ 
ing. A young Nut-bush should be worked on 
the model of a well-managed Gooseberry, with 
an open centre and low wide-spreading branches, 
thinned moderately. The object of the prunor 
should be to fill the bush with feathery spray.— 
E. H. 


- Presuming young trees are obtained 

from the nursery with from three to six shoots 
on a stem 2 feet long, they should be planted 
N feet apart in any open position in well dug 
soil, but not too heavily manured. Directly 
the leaves have fallen is the best time to plant. 
In February following the shoots should be 
cut back to within 4 inches of the base to in¬ 
duce them to push strong shoots. The next 
year the leader should be cut back to within 
1 foot. The trees should be shaped so as to 
have about leu main branches to each. The 
side growths should be spurred in after the 
manner of Vines, as from theso spurs the nuts 
are obtained in quantity. The centre of the tree 
should be kept open to admit of sunlight and 
air freely.—S. P. 


4544.— Fowl manure. —This is suitable 
for all, or very nearly all, kinds of plants, bat, 
being of a very strong and burning nature, it 
should be either given in a liquid form, steep¬ 
ing, say, a peck in a large cask or tub of water, 
stirring well, and then allowing it to settle 
before use, or else be mixed with five or six 



Flowering-spray of Pear 

usual practice with subjects that have been 
forced ; they should be kept under glass and 
well attended to in the way of watering and 
keeping free from red-spider, aphis, &o., until 
the summer, when they may be gradually 
hardened off and finally placed out-of-doors in 
a position where they can have the full rays of 
the sun, so as to thoroughly ripen their wood. 
The common wild Cherry is very attractive 
when in flower. The wild Crab is also very 
attractive. Many trees of this sort would be 
I ound well worth the trouble if planted in any 


“Citron des'Cannes." 

times its bulk of fine sandy soil, and the whole 
allowed to lie in a heap for a short time.— 
B. C. R. 

4552.— Snails in a garden —The only 
way of dealing with snails is to catch them, and 
they must be looked for early in the morning 
or in the evening, just as for slugs or cater¬ 
pillars, which must be diligently sought for to 
get rid of them. If there is any particular wall 
which they climb, make a preparation of train- 
oil and soot, which if daubed along the bottom 
will prove a very good barrier.—C. T. 
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TREES & SHRUBS. 

JUDAS-TREE (OEROIS SILIQUASTRUM). 
This (leaves of which are here figured) is 
certainly not so often met with as it ought to 
be, and yet few ornamental trees are really more 
beautiful. In the South of England it will also 
suoceed as a single specimen on the lawn, where 
it often assumes the proportions of a tree. In 
more northern districts it is deserving of a 
wall. 


whioh will prove permanent are often at the 
beginning of slow growth, but the plants named 
will give character to any building, and are 
worth waiting for. Have the site trenched up 
2 feet deep, and any bad soil removed. If the 
soil is poor, manure liberally.—E. H. 

-The White Jasmine (J. officinale) and the yellow 

(summer-flowering) variety (J- revolutumX and, though 
not evergreen, the winter-flowering J. nudiflorum would 
make a nioe addition; Ejcallonia macrantha, Garrya 
elliptioa, Ootoneaeter miorophylla, and O. Simondei, 
Magnolia grandiflora, and M. Exonientie, and the Evergreen 
Rose (R eempervirene).—B. G. R. 


4556. — Evergreen creepers. — I am 
afraid you will have to include also some things 
that are not evergreen, if you wish for a good 
assortment. The majority of 
the most beautiful hardy 
climbing flowering plants are 
desiduous, but a few you may 

S et, such as Magnolia grand i- 
ora, which will be some 
time, however, before it gets 
to any size, and the Fiery 
Thorn, or Pyracantha, which 
is a very handsome flower. 

In the earlier part of the year 
it blooms in profusion, and the 
clusters of white flowers are 
remarkably attractive, but in 
winter the plant is brilliant 
with orange-scarlet berries, 
which cluster thickly on the 
shoots, and are in rich con¬ 
trast to the deep-green lux¬ 
uriant foliage. Of court e, 
suoh a plant will take far 
longer to cover the wall than 
the deciduous climbers. I 
give the names of a few decid¬ 
uous kinds, such as Clematis 
montana, which is one of the 
best of all climbers, if you 
can keep it fixed well to the 
wall. I know a house abso¬ 
lutely covered with it, fes¬ 
tooning about the windows, 
and in the month of May 
it is very charming with its 
lovely white fragrant flowers. It is a very i 
hardy species, and will grow in ordinary soil. 
Then you may have Veitch’s Virginian Creeper, ! 
whioh clings tightly to a wall, and grows very 
quickly. The colours of the leafage in autumn 
are very beautiful—gold, crimson, and allied 
tints. The winter-flowering Jasminum nudi¬ 
florum is a very pleasing kind, producing on its 
naked shoots in winter a profusion of yellow 
flowers, which give a glow of colour to the 
garden at a time when it is most needed. 
Against the wall a good plant of the double- 
flowered Kerria would make a show, as the 
flowers are produced very freely early in spring. 
Roses, such as Gloire de Dijon, would succeed 
well, and there is no finer Rose for an ordinary 
garden. It grows strongly, and is a perfect 
sheet of fragrant flowers in the summer months, 
and is not afraid to produce a few blooms in the 
autumn. The Wisteria sinensis is worthy of 
note, but this is also deciduous. All the things 
named will thrive in ordinary soil, and give no 
trouble. There are a number of things that 
might be recommended, but they are not really 
hardy, and likely to prove a nuisance than 
otherwise. You might get—but again the plant 
is deciduous—Chimonanthus fragrans, which 
blooms in the winter, and a good specimen will 
prove welcome, as the flowers are very fragrant, 
quite a rich spring fragrance, and of a rather 
aull yellow colour with brownish sepals.—C. T. 

- It would have been an advantage if 

“John” had mentioned his locality. If he 
resides in the south, Magnolia grandiflora (Ex¬ 
mouth variety) is a grand wall plant. It is 
rather slow in starting, but when 20 feet or 
30 feet high it will be worth looking at. Escal- 
lonia macrantha, Ceanothus dentalis, C. Veitchi, 
Crataegus pyracantha. There are two varieties 
of this evergreen Thorn, the difference being in 
the colour of the berries; but I think the scarlet- 
berried sort is the moat effective, but this is a 
matter of taste, and where winter effect is 
■ought it might be advisable to plant both. 
Lardizabala bitemata is a very handsome ever¬ 
green wall shrub. When first introduced it was 
thought to be tender, but it has proved quite 
hardy. It should >e- T understood that things 


4512.— Planting Clematis.— The beat 
Clematis for a north-east position is the beautiful 
white-flowered variety, C. montana. It is 
doubtful whether any of the other kinds would 


do much in so cold a spot, but C. Jackmani* 
with masses of purple blossoms, might be tried. 
The end of February or beginning of March will 
be a safer time than the present to plant a young 
Clematis. If, however, a well-established plant 
of two years' old can be procured as once and 
well planted, mulching the surface afterwards 
with fresh manure, it might do well, and would 
start earlier than if spring-planted. Should 
severe weather set in, however, it would be best 
to mat it up, for plants which have not yet had 
time to get a thorough hold of the soil are much 
more liable to be destroyed by frost, followed by 
bitterly cold winds. The answer to this query 
depends so much upon locality, and also the 
amount of shelter which the north-east front of 
the house may have from other buildings, that it 
is difficult without information on these points 
to pronounce a definite opinion.—I. L. R. 

4540. — Clematises. — Those Clematises 
which produce the largest flowers are not the 
freest bloomers. The lanuginosa section produce 
large flowers, but the Jackmani type are the 
freest bloomers. At the present time there are 
more of Clematis Jackmani sold than any other, 
and the variety of Jackmani called Snow White 
is a good companion to it. Henry i is also a good 
white, larger than Snow White. Countess of 
Lovelaoe (double lilac), Duchess of Edinburgh 
(double white) belong to the florida section; 
the flowers are large and handsome.—E. H. 

- You ask a question that entails a some¬ 
what lengthy answer. Many Clematises, 
although having beautiful flowers, grow weakly, 
and are not, therefore, of great value for the 
garden. The Clematises represent a large 
family, and are divided into different sections. 
First, we have the patens type, and varieties 
bloom in the spring from, it must be remem¬ 
bered, the old wood, so if you ruthlessly hack 
the shoots about you will cut away the flowers. 
Three very beautiful varieties of this section are 
Fair Rosamond (blush-white), Lady Londes- 
borough (silvery-white colour), and Miss Bate¬ 
man (white), of the Jackmani type. You must 
first secure C. Jackmani, which has very rich 
violet-purple flowers, produced very freely. It 
is on* of the best of all Clematises for the 
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garden. C. Flammula is worthy of note for its 
profusion of small white fragrant flowers. C. 
rubella (rich purple) is a good kind. Of the 
viticella type, very pleasing are the varieties 
Mrs. James Bateman (light lavender) and 
venoea (purplish-red), a very fine thing. C. 
montana will quickly clothe a house, as it is 
very free, and does not seem to care about 
position, the flowers being produced in the 
month of May. It is very hardy, grows in 
ordinary soil, and blooms profusely. There is a 
class of Clematises that does not climb at all, 
suoh as C. erecta, which is of erect habit. If, 
however, you require only a few kinds, limit 
yourself to those named, commencing first with 
the free and riohly-ooloured C. Jackmani.— 
C. T. 

4542. — Raising? Quick.— This query is a 
good illustration of the impatience of the present 
time. This is not a waiting age; but in the 
matter of raising Thorn Quicks there must be a 
considerable elapse between the sowing of 
the seeds and the setting out of the plants. 
But when strong Quicks, suitable for planting, 
oan be bought for three or four shillings 
a hundred, why wait for seedlings ? It will, 
under the moat favourable circumstances, 
take several years to get Thorn Quicks large 
enough to set out, and most people find it better 
to leave this work in the hands of the specialist. 
Haws are generally kept twelve months packed 
away in a h< ap of sand to remove or soften the 
coverings of tne seeds. If planted as soon as 
ripe the seeds would not grow the first year, 
and it is found bett r to mix them with the sand 
in a heap for twelve months before sowing.— 
E. H. 

-The haws when gathered should be thrown into a 

heap, and covered with soil to get rid of their onter cover¬ 
ing. The following April they would be ready to sow 
broadoasb in well-prepared toil, not too thick, covering the 
seed with fine eandy soil. Here the seedlings should 
remain for eleven months, planting them out afterwards 
in rows, 10 inohes apart, the plants 3 inches in the rows.— 
8.P. 

4541.— Removing old tree-stamps —There is no 
better way of removing old decayed tree-stumps than 
digging round them, and grubbing them out. A good 
wonman will soon olear a piece of ground. This is work 
in whioh experience is of greater use than grubbing or 
felling timber. It always saves labour to clear a good piece 
round the stump, so as to get well under it before beg'nning 
to out— E. H. 

4558 — Evergreen hedge —The broad¬ 
leaved Evergreen Privet makes a capital hedge, 
and it will grow in front of trees as well as any¬ 
thing ; but the beat of all evergreen hedges is 
the common Holly. When it has once made a 
good start it grows as freely as the Privet, and 
will form a very high hedge, whioh the Privet 
will not. Some persons would choose the Privet 
because it grows a little more quickly at first; 
but I would unhesitatingly select the Holly as 
making by far the best hedge in the end. Arbor- 
vitse and some of the Cyprus family have been 
used as hedges, and in some soils do well; but 
[ would place Privet and Holly before them.— 
J. D. E. 

-Nothing grows quicker than Privet, and 

if the evergreen sort is planted it will make a 
good blind all the year round. If the fence is 
required to keep cattle back the Privet alone is 
not firm enough; a Quick planted every yard 
strengthens the hedge considerably. Holly is 
perhaps the best of all evergreen hedges, but it 
is of slow growth. Whatever is chosen, the 
main point to observe is to prepare the site 
thoroughly by trenching the soil 18 inohes deep 
and using manure freely, both in the soil and 
as a mulching. — S P. 

-Privet would do well for tbs summer, but In severe 

winters it frequency loses its leaves. Laurel would be tar 
better, and is qulok growing, but the much slower growing 
Holly would make the beet hedge of the three.—A. G. 
Bctlbe. 

-Nothing better, if time la an object, than the Erer- 

green Privet. Otherwise a Holly-hedge is superior to any¬ 
thing else of its kind, but it takas a good many years to 
attain a fair size.—B. C. R. 

-The common Privet makes a good hedge quicker 

than most things, and if a few Thorns or a few Myrobaian 
Plums are planted with the Privet they will help to 
strengthen the hedge.—E. H. 

4511— Clematis Jackmani —The end 
of October or beginning of November is a 
good time to purchase and plant out this 
Clematis or any other. The plant would not be 
large, and no pruning is necessary the first year 
or any year. I allow the plants to grow freely 
as they like. If they are trained to a wadi all 
the growths are allowed to remain, and they 
hang out, after a time, as much as a foot or two 
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allowing them ample room to increase in size 
every time they are cut down after blooming. 
When forming these groups I have in some cases 
filled up the bare spaces between the plants 
with Pulmonaria (common Lungwort), so as to 
get the ground quickly covered, which I think 
answers better than waiting until covered by 
natural herbage, as rabbits are so mischievous 
wherever soil is exposed on the surface ; and, 
moreover, the Pulmonaria’s spotted leaves and 
pinkish-blue flowers produced in early spring 
are doubly welcome at that season. If the 
groups appear to the eye somewhat stiff in out¬ 
line, which newly formed clumps invariably do, 
in spite of care, to give a natural appearance at 
once a few strong roots of Ferns are dropped in 
here and there, as it were, at various and 
irregular distances from the Comfrey, a plan I 
think worth doing, as the Ferns give an easy 
and more natural finish to a group than any 
other plants 1 have tried. Monkshood (Aconitum 
tauricum) has succeeded well in the woodlands ; 
although not so robust as the preceding ones to 
fight against rough growing neighbours, it will, 
however, if liberally treated by giving it a good 
start in rich soil, be easy to establish in colonies 
where its dark-blue flower-spikes pushed up 
into prominent view at this season of the year 
cannot escape notice. Of course the rabbits do 
not deign to taste its poisonous juices ; it there¬ 
fore may be freely planted where rabbits—-the 
worst enemies w r e have in the case of wild 
gardening—are plentiful. 

White Foxgloves and improved varieties 
of the common wild plant are very desirable 
additions to the wild garden ; a group of the 
white variety of from a dozen to a score of plants 
growing near the stem of an Oak-tree a little 
distance from one of the principal rides in the 
ornamental woods is just now a pretty sight— 
not a bold, staring, conspicuous-looking colony, 
but half hid by surrounding subjects. Right in 
front of the group is a spreading bush, and on 
either side of the Foxgloves and close to them 
are some strong vigorous hardy 
__ Ferns, their fresh green fronds half 


from the wall, the shoots hanging loosely and 
smothered with flowers. If the plant gets 
beyond bounds the shoots must be cut in before 
growth begins in the spring. The samo remark 
applies if the plants are trained to a wire trellis. 
Avoid always formal close cropping.—J. D. E. 

—— You can plant in the autumn or during early 
spring, or either season will suflice. The soil must be 
moderately riob, and secure good plants in the first 
inBt&noe. Let the shoots alone. Amateur gardeners are too 
fond of hacking with the knife, and thus spoiling many 
beautiful things through this bold surgery.—C. T. 

4557.— Tobacco. —I do not think home¬ 
grown Tobacco will kill the smoker or I should 
not have been alive now, but no smoker who 
knows what good Tobacco is would smoke it. 
Tobacco grown in this country is not of good 
quality, no matter how it is manipulated. YearB 
ago I used to grow it for fumigating purposes, 
and after the leaves were dried they were tied 
in bundles, placed in a heap, and covered with 
mats to induce fermentation. When this had 
set in, they were partially dried and then 
tormented again. Afterwards they were dried 
and packed .n boxes and stored away in a dry 
place for use. I have made cigars of the best 
leaves. I used to smoke them, but the memory 
of those smokes is not exactly pleasant. It 
should be understood that Tobacco grown in this 
country is liable to the same duty as the 
imported article if grown in sufficient quantity 
to be of any use.—E. H. 

4548.— Bedding “ Geraniums.” — The 
Zonals you mention are all good. To these 
you may add Vesuvius, C. V. Raspail, Sam 
Jacoby, Aurore boreale, and Gloire Lyonnaise, 
New Guinea, Aurea perfects, Omphale, Kate 
Greenaway, Queen Matilda, Queen of the Bel¬ 
gians, Queen of the Whites (improved), Harry 
Hieover, Master Christine, Mrs. Deane, Magenta 
King, Blushing Bride, Crystal Palace Gem, 
Mrs. Pollock, Happy Thought, Freak of 
Nature, Her Majesty, and King of the Bronze. 
—A. G. Butler. 

- Henry Jacoby (deep crimson) and John 

Gibbons (brilliant scarlet) are two of the best 
budding varieties in cultivation; Ed. Sutton 
I do not know. Ocher exo«llent varieties for 
this purpose are the old Vesuvius and West 
Brighton Gem (scarlet), M. My riel (crimson), 
Beckwith’s Pink and Mrs. Turner (pink), and 
Eureka and Niphetos (white). A really good 
salmon-coloured Zonal for bedding is still 
wanted.—B. C. R. 

- The varieties mentioned, except Ed. 

Sutton, which I do not know, are useful for bed¬ 
ding, and the best for the purpose is the popular 
Henry Jacoby, which is the finest of all beddeis 
and grown more largely than any other kind. 
The plant is of strong growth, and the flower- 
heads large, whilst the colour is intense crimson. 
It is in every respect a good kind, and also fine 
in pots, for which it is grown largely.—C. T. 

— The names mentioned are all good. j n addition to 
three maybe mentioned Master Vesuvius (scarlet), larger 
and better than the type; West Brighton Gem, very free 
and effeotive (scarlet); Mr*. Mules (pink); Lucas (rose); 
and C^ueen of Whites.—E. H. 

4507.— Treatment of Lilies.—I should certainly 
recommend j on to plant out. in the autumn, putting a 
good haedful of silver sand unier each bulb, and covering 
with about 6 inches of rich light soil. If you leave the 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WILD GARDENING. 

Amongst the numerous species of strong and 

suitable for 


hardy herbaceous plants that 
naturalising in woods or other semi-wild places, 
the following are a few that have been found to 
thrive well, regardless of rabbits or the enroach- 
ment of rank and wild vegetation. The plan 
adopted in some cases has been (and I think it is 
the best one) to plant bold colonies of distinct 
species in separate groups, while in others a 
mixture of herbaceous and bulbous plants has 
been tried, whilst a single specimen of such 
a rampant grower as Polygonum cuspidatum is 
quite effective enough in itself ; it succeeds in 


grower, but does not succeed so well on thin, 
poor ground as the Polygonum; it seems to 
prefer a deep and fairly good soil. It is a plant 
well worth the trouble of preparing a place for 
its reception by means of turning and enriching 
the soil. When seen in vigorous growth its tall 
stalks of large, uncommon, and curiously cut 
leaves of a peculiar hue render it an exceedingly 
attractive and conspicuous plant amongst native 
vegetation. The different sorts of Comfrey, 
although strong growing subjects, are suitable 
plants for distributing on the sides of wood rides 


greenness of the Ferns seems more 
strikingly intensified. 

Mulgedium Plcmieri, a big hardy 
plant with huge leaves, doubtless 
flourishes best in a deep, rich, light 
soil ; single specimens of it having 
1 een out in the woods about three or 
four years, I can vouch that it can be 
planted in the rougher parts of a wild 
garden and left to take care of itself, 
as nothing seems to interfere with its 
rapid and vigorous growth. As an 
isolated plant on Grass it presents a 
bold and uncommon appearance, and 
when growing among other plants its 
lemarkable leafage forms a strong 
contrast, and at once arrests obser¬ 
vation ; its blue and comparatively 
small flowers are not particularly 
attractive. 

The Campanula latifolia is one 
of the best of the species for the 
fringes of weed rides and drives. 
Only given a fair start in well 
stirred ground with the addition of some light 
rich soil, and it will soon develop into ccmpact, 
vigorous, showy clumps, thro win gup strong gross 
stilkB laden with flowers. Too well known to need 
description, suffice it to say that no wild garden 
should be without this Campanula ; there are 
many other varieties varying from 6 inches to 
8 feethigh, all desirable flowers for naturalising in 
words and pleasure grounds ; the dwarfer kinds 
of course, should only be planted on rockeries 

Qrigiral from 


Pansies. —August is the best me nth in 
which to put in cuttings of the above, and both 
of them strike best out-of-doors, the “ Gera¬ 
niums ” in the sun and the Patsies in the shade. 
I strike both of them in light sandy soil ; the 
“Geraniums” in boxes so that they may be 
removed to a heated house for the winter. 
Gooseberries and Box can both be propagated 
freely from cuttings. The Box should be planted 
in a shady place at once, taking cuttiDgs of the 


OtTR Readers' Ilu’stratioxs : Bocconia eordatn. Engraved for 
Gardkmno Illustrated from a photograph sent by M ss 
M. Gurney, Tbiokthorn, Hethcraect, Norwict. 


or other rough spots, and a very pretty contiast 
they give at a little distance when exhibiting 
their drooping flowers of many colours, obtained 
by planting groups of different kindB together of 
half-a-dozen or more plants, composed of the 
white, blue, and purple varieties, with a plant or 
two of Anchusa italica amongst them, this being 
a near relation of the Comfrey. They are 
planted in an informal group, some rather close 
together, others 3 feet or more apart, thus 
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or other places clear of rough and tall vege¬ 
tation. 

The Spir/EA, or Meadow Sweet, is quite at 
home in the woods on the sides of lakes and 
ponds. S. Aruncus and S. Gmelini are just now 
m full bloom; their numerous white plumes 
waving to and fro in an exposed open glade of 
the woods are conspicuous ornaments at a great 
distance off, and even when under close inspec¬ 
tion they are none the less graceful and beauti¬ 
ful. The rosy broad oorymbs of S. venusta form 
a fine contrast to the white varieties. It is, 
however, hardly so vigorous a grower, and 
should be planted in strong clumps or roots, 
and where it is not likely to be overgrown by 
rougher plants. These Spir&as are gross feeders, 
and thrive beat in deep, rich, moist soils. If 
the situation is dry and inclined to poverty, a 
mulching of manure in autumn is of great 
servioe until they become thoroughly established 
in their permanent quarters ; indeed, small 
weakly plants of any kind should not be used 
for wild garden planting, but should be grown 
on in a nursery or trial ground for several years 
preparatory to planting out in rough places. 

Hemerocallis distich a and flava are a 
success in woods ; solitary plants of the former 
variety underneath old Thorn bushes where 
herbage is short and bare thrive wonderfully 
well, and rabbits do not seem to interfere with 
them. H. flava is planted in a colony, with the 
Poet’s Narcissus between. Being a very pro¬ 
minent site, it was thought desirable to decorate 
it with flowers as long as possible. The bloom 
of the HemerocalliB quickly succeeds that of the 
Narcissus, and keeps up a succession of flowers 
well nigh through the summer. The Hemero- 
callis does well in almost any kind of soil; 
even in a wet site on a heavy clay a dump 
of H. disticha flourishes and increases in size 
yearly. 

The broad-leaved Saxifrage, with pinkish 
flowers, is an excellent plant for the wild gar¬ 
den. It has been growing in the woods about 
four years underneath an old Thorn-tree, and 
blooms beautifully ; nothing appears to molest 
it or check its development. It is one of the 
best of the procumbent class of plants for woods 
or wild gardens. The broad, glossy leaves and 
spikes of pinkish flowers are distinct and pretty, 
and contrast strongly amongst native plants. 

Iris (Spanish or narrow-leaved).— A blue 
variety of this has been tried in the woods 
here with partial success. Where planted in 
bare ground rabbits have nibbled and more or 
lees da maged many of them, but where the 
herbage was moderately strong they have grown 
on and multiplied. When scattered about 
indiscriminately in small groups in a green glade, 
they are both natural looking and effective. The 
kind to which I allude is a dark blue variety with 
a white eye in the centre of the falls, a very 
common sort in cottage gardens about here. It 
grows freely in almost any kind of soil and in¬ 
creases rapidly when once established. Doubt¬ 
less the majority of the Iris family, both 
broad and narrow-leaved, are most desirable 
plants for the wild garden, either for 
planting on Grass or for decorating the 
fringe of a lake or pond. Judging from the 
appearance of a collection of Irises in the trial 
ground in our nursery, each having formed 
strong roots, one can form some idea of the 
beautiful effeot which they will present when 
transferred to grassy glades or other wild and 
suitable spots. 

Omphalodes verna has been established 
several years in various sites alongside the wood 
rides. Although it grows well enough and 
soon spreads about where the Grass or herbage 
is not too rank or strong, I have found that it 
will not flower freely unless it is planted in a 
warm corner and fully exposed to the sun; 
indeed, if the position be a shady one no flowers 
appear. Near one of the wood rides there is a 
good mass of this prospering, intermixed with 
Camassia esculenta, which is well shown off on 
a sparkling blue carpet of flowers in spring, 
ana no sooner have the charmingly Forget- 
me-not-like flowers of the Omphalodes passed 
away than they are succeeded by the none less 
beautiful blue star-clad spikes ox the Camassia. 
After the latter has done blooming, and its 
foliage has withered, the Omphalodes forms a 
secure sheltering rug for the bulbs, keeping 
them secure from all enemies and out of harms 
way. The Omphalodes should be planted where 
the natural growth is not too strong, and if the 


ground be thin and poor, a top-dressing of rich 
light soil spread thinly over all in the autumn 
will be very beneficial, as the Omphalodes, after 
extracting the goodness out of the soil, is 
inolined to wander off in search of fresh food, 
and will attempt to establish a new oolony else¬ 
where ; in the woods, however, the rank growth 
of weeds very often proves too much for it, and 
eventually it loses itself amongst strong-growing 
natives. _ G. B. 

4505. — Manuring ground. — In my 
opinion it is not wise to dig into the ground 
artificial manure of any kind, for the reason 
that all these stimulants are quick in their 
action, and their worth would be wasted if 
applied in the autumn. The best plan of pre¬ 
paring the ground for any kind of vegetable 
crop is to trench it 2 feet deep in the autumn, 
keeping the surface soil in the same position, 
and returning that from the bottom of the 
trench to the same place again. If the soil is 
heavy and retentive a layer of long strawy 
manure, wood ashes, old potting soil, or decayed 
vegetable refuse, laid between the top and the 
bottom spit of soil, will do an immensity of good, 
rendering the whole in a better working con¬ 
dition. Trenching should be done as early in 
the autumn as possible to admit of the full 
winter’s frost to act upon the soil and to allow 
it time to settle down before the spring crops 
are put in. It all depends upon the kind of 
crop to be grown what sort of manure should be 
recommended and how applied. In the case of 
Potatoes superphosphate of lime and kainit, 
two parts of the former to one of the latter, 
sprinkled in the rows at planting time is an 
excellent stimulant. In the case of any of the 
Brassica tribe a teaspoonful of nitrate of soda 
sprinkled on the soil about the stem when 
partly grown, choosing a showery time, is good. 
For Carrots, Parsnips, and other roots a very 
small quantity of dissolved bones mixed with 
wood ashes at the time of sowing the seed will 
suffice.—S. P. 
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4543. —N eapolitan Violets. —The months 
of April, or nob later than the beginning of May 
(in a backward position or season), is the right 
time to make a Violet-bed, though strong roots 
may be remqved in the autumn (October), and 
will flower Well the following spring. It is 
best, however, to start with the single runners, 
or crowns, planting them in the spring in a 
•’altered but sunny bed of loamy soil that has 
been well dug and manured. Plant the runners 
9 inches or 10 inches apart, with a little more 
space—Bay 12 inches—between the rows, and 
keep them well watered in dry or hot weather. 
The runners should also be removed as fast as 
they are formed, as in dealing with Strawberry 
plants. There is only one kind of Neapolitan 
violet—viz., the double lavender purple, with 
white eye. This and Marie Louise are still two 
of the very best in cultivation, though Da Parme 
(purple), the Swanley White (syn. Comte 
Brazza), and Belle de Chatenay (white) are also 
well worth a place.— B. C. R. 

- Marie Louise and De Parme are the 

beat double Blue Violets ; Comte de Brazza the 
finest white. If well established roots can be 
procured any time this month, and planted in 
rather sandy soil in a cold frame, abundance of 
bloom should be obtained from the middle of 
October until the Bame time in March. Without 
the plants have been prepared specially for 
winter-flowering it is useless to expect a full 
crop of flowers. By removing the runners 
during the summer the whole energy of the 
plant is concentrated in the maturation and 
development of the crowns. Some persons say 
that bottom-heat is necessary to give good 
results, but this is a mistake. Place an ordinary 
cold frame in a sunny position, where it will bis 
out of north or east winds; a 9-inch thickness of 
soil is sufficient for the plants to grow in, the 
remainder of the frame underneath should be 
filled up with faggots or clinkers ; anything to 
provide ample drainage, and to raise me plants 
close to the glass. In planting, the leaves of one 

E l amt may just touch those of its neighbour, 
live a thorough Boaking of clear water to settle 
the soil about the roots. The lights need not 
be put over the plants until there is danger of 
frost inj uring the leaves. The sides of the frame 
can be protected from frost with manure or 
freshly-gathered leaves; doable mats will do the 
same thing on the glass. Abundance of air 


during the winter when the thermometer out-of- 
doors registers a few degrees above freezing, will 
be an advantage in keeping the plants stocky 
and free from damping of the leaves. Water 
will seldom be required. Thoroughly examine 
the soil a few inches deep before applying any 
water; then if necessary give a good soaking in 
preference to driblets.—8. P. 

4545.— A fine Sunflower. —Your question 
loses in interest because yon have not indicated 
the kind, whether an annual or one of the 
perennial species, which are often very tall. If 
an annual, then the height is unusual—7 feet or 
8 feet even being out of the common. But suoh 
perennial species as Helianthus giganteus will 
grow even 10 feet high, producing slender shoots 
which wave -about in the wind, with delight¬ 
ful flowers, exquisitely graoeful, and free. They 
are very different to the ordinary annual kinds, 
having small yellow flowers comparatively, but 
they Literally smother the shoots.—0. T. 


ORCHIDS, 

LAC LI A PERRINI. 

From "James Elliott” comes some flowers of 
this plant; but they are so thin and bad in 
colour that I feel constrained to say something 
about the species in order to assist him and 
others in having this plant at its very best. 
When, of course, if the plant or plants do come 
of a bad colour I should advise them to be 
destroyed, for there is plenty of it in the country, 
and of good form, so that the bad ones should 
be stamped out. It is a plant that has been 
known in our gardens for upwards of sixty 
years, and I do not think it has ever been loot 
since, and it has not appeared to vary muoh in 
that time; but certainly those sent and now 
before me appear to be the worst-coloured 
flowers I have ever seen without the variation 
being either pleasing or acceptable, and I know 
of but two or three varieties which are worth 
recognising, and which I will include. L&lia 
Perrini appears to have lost favour amongst 
Orchid growers on account of its flowers going 
off somewhat rapidly after expanding ; but then 
its colour is so distinct and so intense that no 
one oan but be enchanted with it whenever seen, 
and from the fact of its blooms opening usually 
in the month of October they are always 
welcome. It appears to be a native of the Organ 
Mountain district, in Brazil, and it enjoys some¬ 
what cool treatment during the winter after 
the flowering season is over, and I advise 
the plants to be placed in a temperature as 
near 50 degs. as possible at this time 
until the early spring, and not to be kept 
dry enough to cause them to suffer, because 
I nave proved that redaction of temperature is 
one thing conducive to complete rest, and the 
one thing that impels strong and vigorous 
growth and an abundance of flowers. It must 
be well drained, and its roots should not be 
encumbered with a great quantity of soil, and 
this should consist of good brown peat fibre and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, raised upon a slight 
elevation, and the soil pressed down firmly. 

L. Perrini. —This plant has somewhat oom- 
pressed bulbs, which are club-shaped, from 
6 inches to 1 foot high, bearing a single oblong 
dark-green leathery leaf. The flowers are large 
and spreading, between 5 inches and 6 inches 
across, sepals and petals a Boft, rosy-purple. 
The three-lobed lip is the same colour as the 
petals on the convolute side lobes, the middle 
lobe narrow and pointed, white or pale-yellow 
on the disc, with a border of intense deep 
purplish-crimson, and not a dirty rose-colour, as 
in the flowers before me. 

L. Perrini alba is a gem of the first water, 
and indeed it seems perfectly wonderful how 
the typical colours can become so completely 
obliterated, for in this form the flowers are per¬ 
fectly white, without a spot or blemish of any 
kind. It is one of the rare gems to be sought 
for, and if my readers ever chance to get the 
offer of a plant they should have it, especially if 
the prioe is reasonable, but they must be sure 
not to be misled by the variety called 

L. Perrini xivea, which is also a very charm¬ 
ing plant, and it has during the past year or 
two become more frequent. The flowers are 
as large as the type, having the sepals and 
petals of the purest white, ana the lip u white 
or pale-yellow, bordered with roey-pink. 
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L. Perrin i ikkokata ia yet another form of 
this plant, having the sepals and petals of a 
delicate soft rose-colour, and the lip white, 
bordered with bright light-purple, the disc pale- 
yellow. 

I cannot remember to have aeon any other 
forma that are worthy of recording, and auch 
kinds as represented by the flowers sent by 
“ J. EL” I would at once destroy, after the 
blooming season is over, which usually lasts for 
a fortnight or three weeks ; but I have seen the 
blooms all pass in about a week’s time when the 
plants are removed from a moist house to one 
with a dryer atmosphere with a view to prolong 
their beauties ; indeed, I am averse to removing 
the plants from the house in which they are 


in the year 1800 it first came to this country in 
a living state, and I do not think it has ever 
been absent from our gardens since ; beside, 
however, the original spot from whence it came, 
further botanical research has found it to be 
widely distributed over the Indian peninsula, 
and in various varieties and forms it has been 
found to exiBt. One which I think was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Linden, and called longira 
raemosum was exceptionally good, but the flowers 
wero set somewhat laxly upon the raceme. 
A variety named birmanicum, moro recently 
found by Boxall whilst collecting in Burmah for 
the Messrs. Low, appears to be a distinct 
and pretty form. It has smaller flowers 
than the typical form, and they have the 



A good window Fern—“ Pteris eretica.’* p_*) 


grown and in which the blooms open, because I 
think there is more likelihood of their lasting a 
much longer time if left alone. 

Matt. Bra mule. 


AERIDE8 ODORATUM. 

I AM asked bv “ W. S.” to say something about 
this plant, which he is very anxious to flower. 
The species, he says, he has had three j ears, 
and it grows very well, but it has not bloomed, 
and from what he says I fancy he is like a very 
great many of the amateurs, looking more after 
the propagation of the plant and the dividing 
it than to the making of it into a good 
specimen which shall eventually yield a 
good supply of its deliciously-scented flowers. 
This plant was first found in Cochin China, 
I think, more than a century ago by the 
Portuguese missionary Loareiro ; but some time 
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tips of the sepals and potals faintly coloured 
with purplish - lilac. Several fine forms 
too I have seen under the name of major ; 
but the best and most bold and robust 
kind which I have seen is the form known by 
tho name of purpurascens, which is stouter in 
its growth, with broader and darker green leaves 
and stouter trusses of flowers, the raceme too 
being longer, and the individual flowers larger 
and the colours more vivid. The worst form I 
have seen is a kind that makes a very small spike, 
and with the flowers are very pale-coloured. 
However, I hope “W. S.” has not got this 
form, but in the event of his having become 
possessed of it he will find the blooms very 
sweet-scented. And now for a little about the 
management of this pretty and easily-grown 
species, which, when done well, is not easily 
surpassed. I have had specimen plant* which 
bore annually from fifty to eighty trusses of 


blooms, some 6 inches to 9 inches in length, the 
blooms being pure waxy-white, tipped with 
bright rich purple. These will remain in full 
beauty for three weeks or a month, and the 
delicious perfume which they yield is very 
charming. 11 W. 8.” appears to be treating the 
plant quite right for the growing time, but I do 
not think he reduces the temperature enough to 
give it a good rest. When I had the best-flowered 
plants of this kind was after they had passed 
the winter in a temperature of about 55 degs. 
to 00 degs., and during this time they had very 
little water ; but in tho spring the lowest was 
about 65 degs., and they had a nice moist 
atmosphere. You have asked the question in 
good time ; and try my system during the coming 
winter aud lot me know the result next May. 

Matt. Bramble. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FERN8 FOR INDOOR DECORATION. 

Ik reply to several queries regarding Ferns 
for the house, the plants should not be kept too 
long indoors, and it would be well to remove 
them for two or three days into a shady part of 
the greenhouse from the fernery before putting 
them into the dwelling-house. The genus 
Phlebodium contains one or two beautiful species 
for this purpose. P. aureum is especially 
valuable, making fronds some 3 feet to 6 feet in 
height, deeply pinnatifid, and of a bluish- 
green colour, the stout rhizome being 
clothed with largo scales. P. sporodocarpum 
is another beautiful plant, which grows some 
2 feet or 3 feet high, and the fronds are very 
glaucous. Of the Ribbon Ferns (Pteris 
serrulata) there are many varieties of great 
beauty, all of which are very suitable for room 
decoration. P. tremula is largely used. There 
is a beautiful crested variety of this called Smith- 
iana, which stands well indoors. P. longifolia is 
another species of great beauty, and so also are 
P. cretica and its variety albo-lineata. The 
variety Mayi is even more valuable. Turning 
from these to the Maiden hair Ferns, several 
make delighful ornaments in a room. Among 
these are Adiantum formosum, a tall grow¬ 
ing spooies with beautiful jet-black stems and 
rich green pinnae ; A. affine, A. tenerum, A. 
glaucophyllum, and A. cuneatum. Amongst 
the Lomarias will be found several fine plants 
for this purpose, L. discolor being amongst the 
most beautiful. For this, however, a certain 
amount of room ia necessary. L. gibba, L. 
fluviatilis, a lovely plant, more especially when 
its fertile fronds are of full size, and many 
other kinds might be named. Neottopteris 
aust ralasica, with its broad simple fronds, forms 
a very striking object. Onycnium japonicum 
ia another plant of a light and graceful 
nature. The Aapleniums are a large family, 
among them being many plants which are very 
suitable for places of this description, A. bulbi- 
ferutn, A. dimorphum,A. Fabianum, and A. pne- 
morsum being conspicuous amongst the larger 
growing kinds ; while such kinds as A. fragrans, 
A. Bolangeri, A. pulchellum, A. Richardi, A. 
myriophyHum, and A. formosum are all very 
handsome, small-growing kinds. Todea africana 
is also another bold-growing plant with stout 
leathery leaves, well suited to withstand any 
amount of draught, as also is Dicksonia Antarc¬ 
tica, which will be found useful when small. 
Tho above-named plants will mako up a very 
nice collection to draw from, and they may be 
all easily grown into good useful specimens. 
They should be potted in moderately-sized pots, 
which must be well drained. They should be 
grown in a nice moist atmosphere and be 
occasionally syringed overhead. J. J. 

Gesnera cinnabarina for a room — 

This plant, with very handsome velvety leaves, 
veined with crimson, surmounted by spikes of 
scarlet and orange flowers, is one of the most 
effective of table-plants, lasting long, too, into 
the winter. Geaneras are not so well-known as 
they should be ; they present no special diffi¬ 
culties in cultivation, except that they must be 
started and grown in the damp air of a hot-house, 
although they will bear the atmosphere of a 
room for some weeks when in full beauty. 
After flowering, the leaves should be allowed to 
die away gradually, water being gradually 
withheld, until the stems are quite dead, when 
the pots containing the curious tubers of Gtsnsra 
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should be kept in a warm corner of the conserva¬ 
tory until the spring arrives. Repotted then, 
much in the same way as a Tuberous Begonia, 
and brought on in heat, the plant soon starts 
into new life and beauty, and will be most 
useful in table decoration during the autumnal 
months.—I. L. R. 


FREESIAS FOR A WINDOW. 

No one who values flowers in winter should be 
without the Freesias, which are easily grown, 
and most elegant in form also, the flowers being 
either pure-white or spotted with apricot, which 
is often the case with seedlings. The secret of 
success in growing Freesias is to pot the bulbs 
early. They will not do anything if kept loDg 
out of the soil, and as they naturally begin their 
growth during August they should be potted 
during that month at latest, i A compost of leaf- 
mould and turfy loam, with a little soot and 
sand, will suit them well, and the pots must be 
clean, and well drained with potsherds, 
covered with Moss, sprinkled with about a 
teaspoonful of soot, which will have the 
double effect of nourishing the bulbs and 
keeping away insect pests. Eight or ten 
good-sized bulbs (they are naturally very 
small in comparison to the bulbs of other plants) 
will go into a C inch pot, being placed rather low 
in the soil, to prevent the stems from falling 
over the edge of the pot, which they are apt to 
do unless this precaution is taken. Freesias 
will not bear much forcing, and should be grown 
out-of-doors until the end of September in a 
sunny place, where they will soon form their 
“ grass,” and grow sturdy and strong, when they 
may be brought into a sunny sitting-room window, 
where a fire is kept daily, and placed close to the 
glass, giving as much air as possible, but without 
a cutting draught, which they will not stand. 
They need a regular supply of water when they 
are in their growing stage, and must never at 
any time become dust-dry. Many amateurs kill 
their Freesia bulbs by neglect after blooming, 
not knowing that they must still be kept fairly 
damp then, and allowed to take as long as 
possible to ripen their bulbs for the next season, 
for it is during this time of untidiness that 
they form their blossoms in the bulb. Well- 
grown Freesias should bring two or three fine 
sprays of bloom from each bulb, and the foliage 
should be stocky and short, not needing much 
support. The earliest blossoms open a little 
before Christmas, and by starting the bulbs each 
week in August a succession of blooms at the 
time of year when flowers are most in demand 
may easily be secured. Of course, the time of 
blooming will vary with the amount of sunshine 
and warmth the bulbs may have, but with the 
help of a fine autumn to bring on the plants 
quickly through the earlier stages before they 
are brought in there should be no difficulty in 
having them open before the new year. 

I. L. R, 

4539.— Heating a greenhouse. — For 

heating a greenhouse of the dimensions you give 
a substantial system of heating is necessary, or 
in time of severe frost you will come to grief 
but however substantial it may be, I cannot 
recommend you a system that will do with 
attention only once in twenty four hours. You 
cannot do better than fix a boiler of the Lough¬ 
borough pattern at one end of the house, and 
have two rows of 4-inch pipes along one end and 
the two sides. — J. C. C. 

- Four rows of 4 inch hot-water piping, 

heated by either a small saddle boiler or a 
No. 4 or 5 “ Star ” (upright independent cylin 
drical)—the latter would require the least 
attention—would be the best means of accom 
plishing the desired object. A brick flue, or 
one composed partly of bricks and partly of 
0-inch pipes, would be considerably less expen¬ 
sive in the first place, and work steadily with 
very little attention, but if carried along three 
sides of a house of this length rather a lofty 
chimney would be required.—B. C. R. 

-Several excellent apparatuses are made by firms 

advertising in Gardening. I think you will find the 
“champion” heater constructed by Toope and Sons, of 
Stepney, as good as any.—B. C. R. 

Ora wings for " Gardening. Readtrill 
kindly remember that roe are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare dowers and good fruits and vegetaolm 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner , and will appear in due oourse in 
Gardening Illustrated. 


FERNS. 

THE LADY FERN (ATHYRIUM FILIX- 
FCEMINA). 

I am asked by “ A Rambler ” if this plant will 
thrive in town gardens, and where to plant 
them. Well, I should say this and the 
numerous varieties which it runs into is the 
most desirable Fern for any amateur to have in 
his or her garden. There are many varieties of 
this Fern ; indeed, I have frequently remarked, 
when roving about through vast quantities of it, 
that any amount of varieties could be obtained, 
but it would be difficult indeed to get the 
typical condition of the species now amoDgst 
such a vast quantity of forms. Some of these 
are more curious than beautiful, but some of the 
kinds are exceedingly pretty, and when growing 
where their toes can get into the water they 
form grand ornaments, so that I would advise 
my friend to make a nicely-sheltered place in 
the garden for them. This is quite an essential, 
or else the fronds will produce a broken and 
ruptured appearance throughout the whole 
season. Beside shelter, too, these plants require 
to have ample root room, and a good depth of 
soil; the kind of soil is not so very particular. 
I like a good light sandy loam the best of all, 
and if a running stream can be introduced 
through it, or if a piece of ground can be utilised 
in the vicinity of a running stream, you will 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ABNORMAL FORMS OF THE ARUM 
LILY. 

Double-spathed forms of the Arum Lily, as in 
the illustration herewith, occur frequently with 
those who grow this plant very strongly. Some 
years ago I was engaged in working up a stock 
of these plants, and, in order to raise the re¬ 
quired number from the few plants which I then 
possessed, all the suckers as they appeared 
were taken off and rooted in small pots. This 
operation was commenced as early in the season 
as possible, the young plants being grown on in 
an early Peaoh-house. By the middle of June 
they were gradually hardened off and planted 
outside in a trench prepared similar to what we 
use for Celery. Many of the plants when 
placed out-of-doors were strong and well estab¬ 
lished in 7-inch pots, and the smaller ones in 
5-inch ones. In planting, abundance of manure 
was placed about the roots, and good soakings 
of water given when the weather was dry. In 
September the plants were lifted and placed in 
12-inch pots, as I could not get the mass of roots 
they possessed into smaller sizes, using for a 
compost rich loam and decayed manure. After 
lifting, the plants were placed behind a north 
wall and kept well soaked with water and 
syringed until they were again established. On 
the first appearance of frost they were housed 
and kept cool until Christmas, 
by which time they commenced 
throwing up their spathes. 
Towards the end of January and 
all through the following month 
more than half the plants pro¬ 
duced abnormal spathes. This 
was attributed to their remark¬ 
able strength and the liberal 
feeding which they received. 
They did not only produce a 
solitary double spathe or two, 
but many in succession during 
the whole of the season. The 
same thing has occurred with 
the strongest Callas every year 
since, but the same plants when 
not grown strongly only produce 
single spathes. T. 
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Double spathed Arum Lily. 


have fully consulted its tastes. It is not an 
evergreen species, and I have frequently re¬ 
gretted the early disappearance of their fronds, 
which this season is beginning early; especially is 
this the case in gardens not supplied naturally with 
water, but early in the spring the crowns rapidly 
swell and expand the young fronds, which have 
such a delicate and charming shade of green that 
it is almost indescribable, and it is when in this 
state that shelter from windB iB so highly 
desirable ; moreover, shelter at this time means 
the proper development of the fronds and the 
beauty and symmetry of the plant for the whole 
season. “A Rambler” cannot think I shall 
give him a tithe of the varieties of this beautiful 
species, but the following are a few of the best 
and well deserve a place in every garden: 
Atbyrium Filix-foemina acrocladon, A. F.-f. 
apiculatum, A. F.-f. Clarissimum, A. F.-f Apple- 
byanum, A. F.-f. corymbiferum, A. F.-f. 
Elworthi, A. F.-f. Frezilli®, A. F.-f. Field®. A. 
F.-f. grandiceps, A. F.-f. glomeratum, A. F.-f. 
Granti®, A. F.-f. Girdlestonei, A. F.-f. kalothrix, 
A. F.-f. multifidum, A. F.-f. multiceps, 
A. F.-f. pannosum, A. F.-f. plumosum, A. F.-f. 
p. elegans, A. F.-f. pulcherrimum, A. F.-f. 
sitigerum, A. F.-f. s. cristatum, A. F -f. 
splendens, A. F.-f. Vernoni®, A. F.-f. Victori®. 

_ J. J. 

4569.—Catching 1 Rabbits.— The most certain way 
to keep these beasts out of your garden would be to 
surround it with strong wire fencing, sunk to about 
IS inches in the ground.—A G. Bi tlkr. 


4566. — Treatment of 
HippeaBtrum bulbs.— Tho 

ordinary garden varieties may be 
grown to flower freely every 
year, or they may be grown to 
flower seldom or not at all. 
They have a decided season of 
growth and a season of rest. 
They are now entering into the 
resting period, and should have 
no water at the roots from now 
until they start into growth 
early next year. They are repotted in January, 
and placed in a growing temperature, and if 
they were well cultivated during the flowering 
and growing season, 00 per cent, or more of 
them will flower. They begin to flower early 
in March and continue to do so until the end of 
April. Sand, peat, and leaf-mould is too light 
to flower them. The best compost is three- 
parts yellow loam, one of peat, and one of 
decayed manure, and a little coarse sand. Do 
not use large pots. Good-sized bulbs can be 
flowered in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. After 
flowering grow them on in a good temperature 
until resting-time in September again. They 
will make plenty of leaves if grown under the 
shade of Vines, but few flowers.—J. D. E. 

4549. — B ignonia capreolata — Y ou should 
have no difficulty in getting this plant to flower 
if grown in a large pot or tub. Seeing that you 
get plenty of growth, I think you must have cut 
away in the winter the shoots which would pro¬ 
duce blossoms the following season. If there is 
much growth on your plant now cut half of the 
shoots away at once, and in the winter reduce 
the length of those left one-third. The resultant 
growth from this shortening back should flower 
the next season. This is nearly a hardy plant, 
so perhaps you keep it too warm. —J. C. C. 

4562. — Unhealthy Fuchsias and 
Ferns. —The plants are attacked by thrips, 
these being the result of an overdry atmosphere 
and probably an insufficient supply of water at 
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the roots as well. 1 cannot remember a season 
in which greenhouse and other plants required 
to be so abundantly supplied with water and 
atmospheric moisture, and as in many cases the 
supply of water has been limited, insects of this 
description have been unusually troublesome. 
Lay the plants on their sides, if possible on some 
Grass, and syringe the undersides of the leaves 
thoroughly with moderately strong Tobacco- 
water, Fir-tree-oil, or some good insecticide, and 
afterwards with clean water. Repeat the opera¬ 
tion twice or thrice until the insects are got rid 
of, and keep them at a distance in the future by 
the frequent use of the syringe and maintaining 
a fairly moist atmosphere above the plants.— 
B. 0. R. 

CHOICE STOVE PLANTS. 

Jasminum Sambac FL. -PL. 

This plant comes from the East Indies; its 
exquisitely scented flowers are ivory-white in 
oolour, double, the petals much pointed, which 
takes off the formality in appearance generally 
present in flowers that have rounded, smooth- 
edged petals. It is a remarkably free bloomer, 
but, like most others that continue in flower for 
a long period, is never clothed with such a pro¬ 
fusion at one time as those that produce 
blossoms from each shoot simultaneously. The 
flowers are borne on short, lateral shoots, 
usually furnished with a few small leaves, that 
proceed from the axil of the leaves on the 
stronger growths, which in a healthy plant 
generally keep on blooming all through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn so long as its growth is being 
made. This is an advantage, as it admits of 
almost every bit of bloom it makes being utilised 
for cutting, for which purpose it is the best 
adapted, as the sucoessional habit of blooming 
does not admit of its ever making so great a 
display on the plant as if the flowers opened all 
together. 

Cuttings strike easily when they can be 
obtained with some freedom of growth in them, 
but the shoots that are disposed to form 
flowers as soon as they have attained 1 inch or 
2 inches in length, even if they made roots, are 
a long time before they can be induced to grow 
freely. In the spring, about the beginning of 
April, cuttings of the right description may 
generally be had ; these should be a few inches 
in length, but not with the wood too hard or 
matured. Take them off with a heel and put 
them singly into small pots three parts filled 
with a mixture of three-fourths sand to one of 
loam, the surface all sand ; keep moist, close, 
and shaded in a temperature of 70 degs. or a 
little more. They will strike in a few weeks, 
when use them to bear the full air of the house 
and stand them on a shelf or some other moder¬ 
ately light place. When a fair quantity of 
roots is made move the plants into 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, using good turfy loam with some sand. 
They will now do best with a brisk stove heat, 
giving air in the daytime with a little shade 
when the Bun is powerful, syringe daily, main¬ 
taining a moderately moist atmosphere. After 
a few inches of growth have been made, pinch 
out the points of the shoots, for the plant has 
naturally a thin, erect habit of growth, and to 
induce the formation of sufficient branches it 
is necessary to resort to stopping, although it 
is by no means desirable to attempt to restrict 
it to a bush-like form. It is best 

Grown round a pillar or wound round a few 
tall sticks inserted just within the pot; being a 
spare rooter, it must not have too much root 
room, either in a pot or planted out. In July 
move them into pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, 
andagainstop theshoots. Treat generally through 
the summer as recommended until the middle 
of September, when cease shading, give more 
air, less moisture in the atmosphere, and reduce 
the temperature ; during the winter 60 degs. or 
65 degs in the night will be enough, only juBt 
keeping the soil a little moist. Towards the 
end of February increase the warmth, and when 
growth has fairly begun again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, and move to pots 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger. In the matter of heat, mois¬ 
ture, air, and shade treat as in the preceding 
summer; they will this season bloom from all 
the growths they make. When planted out, 
the soil to which their roots have aocess must be 
limited to a small space, or it will most likely 
get sour. If oonfined to pots, all they want in 
subsequent years is to giv$ more roomras it is 


wanted, not attempting to shake out the plants 
or disturb the roots more than oan be avoided. 
A little manure-water in a weak state will be 
an assistance. The plants will last for many 
years. There is a single-flowered form of this 
Jasmine differing little in its appearance, except 
in the flowers. It succeeds nnaer similar treat¬ 
ment to the kind under notice. This Jasmine 
is liable to the attacks of most insects that affect 
plants grown in heat. Thrips and red-spider, 
which are partial to the leaves, can be kept 
down by syringing. If any insects of a worse 
description, such as scale or mealy-bug, make 
their appearance, sponge with insecticide, finish¬ 
ing with clean water. T. 

4528.— An Ivy-leaved “ Geranium.”- Set the 
plants outside in (he sunshine to ripen the growth, but 
take indoors before frost comes.— E. II. 

—— The best plan will be to cut out all the dead and 
some of the weaker wood now, and if it «%ema to require 
it to cut it down as low as you like in the spring, about 
April. It is rather late to out suoh a plant in a oool-house 
hard back now, it might kill it, but in the spring it may 
be safely reduoed to any extent, and wilt quiokiy break 
out and commenoe flowering again.—B. O. R. 

4551. — Tortoise stoves for green¬ 
house. —A small form of this stove would give 
you all the warmth you require to heat a green¬ 
house of the size you mention, but are you aware 
that the dry heat of this and similar stoves is 
altogether unsuitable for plants ? An occasional 
fire would not do much harm, perhaps, but if 
kept alight regularly the foliage of most plants 
would soon get covered with dust and die away. 
It would be better to use an oil-lamp, and only 
light it on frosty nights.—J. C. C. 

-I hare no great faith in this make mystlf, and indeed 

there is as far as I know not a stove to burn ooke or 
coal in the market that, while containing a sufficiently 
small Are to heat a house only 7 feet by 5 feet, will yet 
remain alight all night. You had far better prooure an 
apparatus heated by either oil or gas, or else be contented 
with a brick flue, with a deep equare furnaoe to oonsume 
coke, cinders, Ac.—B. 0. R 

4567 — Violets in frames.— The beet and only sure 
method of obtaining plenty of Violets in winter is to plant 
out the runners singly in April, in rioh ground, keeping 
them well watered. By the autumn eaoh will be a strong 
dump, whioh maybe potted or simply "laid in" in 1h9 
frames. Old or starved roots never do much good ; tne 
runners should be out off.—B. 0. R. 
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- Place a cold frame in a sunny position 

and protected also from north and east winds. 
Place sufficient faggots or old Pea-stakes at the 
bottom of the frame that will raise the plants 
oloee to the glass, allowing for 9 inches of soil. 
The wood provides ample drainage for surplus 
water. Anything approaching waterlogging 
about the roots is detrimental to the develop¬ 
ment of the flowers. Over the wood lay a thin 
covering of litter to prevent the fine soil 
running down among the wood. Road-scrapings 
are useful for mixing with good garden soil, de¬ 
cayed vegetable refuse, and rotted leaves, as 
they contain much grit, whioh the roots of 
Violets are partial to. A moderately-light but 
not overrich compost shonld be prepared. Lift 
the plants from the ground with a trowel, re¬ 
taining a small portion of soil with the roots. 
If the plants are large, having several crowns, 
all the runners should be picked off, but if they 
are small plants let the runners remain. Give 
sufficient space between the plants that the 
leaves of one will touch those of its neighbour. 
Give a good watering to settle the soil about the 
roots, but do not put the lights over the plants 
until there is fear of frost injuring the leaves, 
and then tilt them when raining, and when hot, 
and the thermometer out-of-doors stands above 
35 degs., pull the lights off altogether, the object 
being to give the plants as much air as possible I 
to induce a stocky growth. Although a degree I 
or two of frost will not hurt the Violets it is not 
wise to expose them to it—the foliage ought to 
be preserved intact; a lining of long litter or 
freshly-gathered leaves will protect the outside 
of the frame; a double thickness of ordinary 
mats over the glass will suffice in that part. 
But little water will be required during the 
winter, although the plants must not suffer for 
want of it. Next April the plants should be 
pulled in pieces, planting them out again on a 
west border. The present is a good time to 
place the roots in the frames.—S. P. 

4570 — Glorlosa superba.— The tubers of 
this plant will sometimes lie in the ground a 
long time before they start into growth ; bnt as 
long as these remain fresh they may be 
expected to grow sooner or later. This is not 
the beat time for them to start; it is the worst, 
in fact. I would let the bulb remain where it 


is. Keep it in a warm-house temperature, not too 
hot. Give no water. Pot the bulb again in the 
spring, and start it to grow in a nice bottom-heat 
in the forcing-house.—J. D. E. 

— I am of opinion that a great deal 
more foes has been made over this plant 
than it deserves when cultivated in this 
country. I cannot see any great beauty in a 
bunch of flowers placed at the extremity of a 
long twisted growth, with the foliage often of a 
yellowish, sickly hue, owing to the roots having 
had too much water and not sufficient warmth. 
With regard 1*> the bulb to which this question 
refers, its remaining dormant for so long is not 
id together contrary to experience. That being 
so, no further attempt should be made to induce 
it to grow this year. Do not give it any more 
water, and lay the pot on ite side on the floor of 
the house, where the temperature is not less 
than 50 degs. Next year repeat the same 
treatment in the spring as yon did last.— 
J. C. C. 

4560.—A greenhouse for profit — 
Unless the plants have already been prepared 
there would not be any chance to grow flowers 
for profit. Those who sell flowers in the winter 
have to prepare the plants that are to produce 
them in the summer. Chrysanthemums are good 
winter flowers and can be produced without 
heat, or at least enough to keep frost out. The 
white varieties, such as Lady Selborue, Mrs. 
Randle, and Lord Eversley, for the latest should 
be grown. White and Red Carnations, suoh as 
Madame Carli, Mrs. Moore, and Winter Cheer, 
would be the best. The White Roman Hya¬ 
cinths are also excellent winter flowers. 
Rhubarb could be forced under the stages, and 
the flowers could be crown above it. Many 
persons make a profit by selling plants of the 
Chinese Primula.—J. D. E. 

-Rhubarb will perhaps pay as well as anything if 

there is a loot; demand, but afier the fuel is paid for there 
will not be muoh profit. As prices are now small houses 
will not yield muon profit.—E. H. 

4571.— PhyBianthus albens.— I am not 
surprised to hear that you failed to get this 
plant to flower, as no doubt you gave it too 
much heat and not enough air in summer. 
Thirty yean ago I flowered it beautifully trained 
to the roof of a conservatory, in which the winter 
temperature did not exceed 50 degs., and which 
was well ventilated in summer. It is not a 
suitable plant for small houses or for amateurs, 
and as it is possible that the cold nights we are 
having will have injured your plant, I cannot 
recommend you to devote any more time or 
space to it unless you have plenty of the 
latter. If yon decide to take it under glass 
again you must do so at once, bnt I am afraid 
the disturbance to the roots will cause the 
flower-buds to wither away.—J. C. C. 

4 555. — * 1 Geranium ” cuttings. — The 
only way you can hope to succeed in wintering 
these without artificial heat is to set the frame 
on a firm, dry bottom of ashes, &o., in a very 
sunny and sheltered spot, say in the angle of 
two walls facing south and west. Bank up the 
sides well, on. the first approach of cold weather, 
with ashes or turf-sods at least a foot thick. 
Ventilate the plants abundantly on all fine 
warm days, bnt close the frame before the sun 
goes off it, and if even a slight frost appears 
probable oover the glass well with mats, old 
sacks, carpets, or the like. In very severe 
weather plaoe two or three thicknesses of the 
above on the glass first, then a foot of straw or 
dry Fern (Bracken), and a piece of thick tarpaulin 
or some waterproof material over all to keep the 
whole in place and dry. The cuttings must 
have been struck early, be well hardened, 
robust, and thoroughly established in the pots, 
and from October till March should have only a 
very little water in the forenoon when the 
weather is very mild and sunny, and none what¬ 
ever in frosty weather. Ventilate whenever 
safe to do so, bat close and cover up in good 
time, and do not uncover too soon after the frost 
is gone. If yonr locality is fairly mild, and 
the winter not very severe, you may hope 
to save most of them. Bnt contrast this with 
the treatment of Tuberous Begonias, which may 
be stored away for the winter in a kitchen cup¬ 
board.—B. C. R. 

— Yon may keep the onttings in suoh a 
frame, but you will have to protect the planta 
in severe weather by heavy coverings of straw 
or mate. But it would be far better if you have 
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a frame heated only just sufficiently to keep out 
frosts, to put the outtings in that, than in a cold 
frame, because there will be great trouble in 
winter, especially if so prolonged or severe as 
recent ones, to preserve them from frosts, which 
will soon settle them. Only a little heat is 
required, and it is essential also not to keep the 
soil wet. During the winter, when cuttings are 
required only for bedding-out next spring, the 
great point is to get them well hardened, and to 
this end the soil must be almost dry, only 
giving water when really necessary, otherwise 
you will lose a quantity through damping off. 
A humid atmosphere promotes decay. Remove 
all decaying leaves, and on fine days let in a 
little air in the midday, so as to maintain the 
air in a sweet condition. As the spring comes 
the plants should be repotted and then grown 
on.—C. T. 

-Much depends upon the condition of 

the outtings. If they are in a firm, well ripened 
condition and well rooted, they will not oe so 
likely to damp. Plunge the pots in dry ashes 
before the approach of winter. Ventilate 
freely whenever the weather is favourable. 
Whenever watering is necessary, give it on fine 
bright days, and leave the lights off for two or 
three hours afterwards to dry up damp, and do 
not spill a single drop of water about the frame. 
During frosty weather keep the plants dry, and 
if the frame is not uncovered for several days 
during frost they will take no harm if the frost 
is kept out. To keep out frost, surround the 
frame with ashes as dry as they can be obtained, 
or long, dry litter will do. In ordinary weather 
double mats on the frame will be sufficient, but 
when frost sets in cover the mats with dry 
litter or Ferns over the mats. A waterproof 
oovering over the litter will be an advantage.— 
E. Hi 

— You bad better nob attempt it; you will be oertain 
to meet with disappointment. A deep frame fitted with 
shelves, a small oil-lamp, and a ohimney to carry off the 
fames of the oil might answer somewhat as a small green¬ 
horn e would, but I should imagine that even then the 
plants would be apt to get mouldy and damp off.— 
A. Q. Bctlkr. i 

4603.— Oompost for the Oleander.— So long 
as this is fairly rioh and open it does not so much matter 
what it consists of. Peat, leaf-soil, and loam, in equal 
proportions, will answer splendidly. Let the pots be 
thoroughly drained, as, although a water-loving subjeot, 
and partial to liquid-manures, the Nerium Oleander 
■eatly objects to anything approaching stagnation. 
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4454 — Breed of poultry. —1, I fear no 
poultry keeper will admit that there is any beat 
breed of poultry for the table, for each variety 
has its admirers. The various breeds of Dork¬ 
ing or Game, or Indian Game, are however all in 
the front rank, and it is possible that individual 
■trains of either would be pronounced by the 
best judges to be all that can be desired. A 
cross between any two of the foregoing would 
produce chickens of really excellent quality. 

2, This is a question of strain as regards the 
laying properties, but, in past years, the Hondan 
would be likely to take the palm, since it was at 
that time an excellent layer and no one could com¬ 
plain of its table qualities. If I were asked toseleot 
another fowl to meet the querist’s requirements 
in this section, I should suggest a cross between 
some really good Inver, such as the Leghorn or 
Minorca, and one of the breeds mentioned above. 

3, Game or Dorking are generally considered the 
beet mothers, as they take great care of their 
offspring, and brood them for several weeks. It 
rarely happens either that these hens leave their 
nests whilst sitting. The heavier fowls. Cochins, 
Brahmas, and the like, are also good sitters 
and mothers, but some people think them cum¬ 
bersome. Half-bred hens with one of their 
parents of a non-sitting breed will generally sit 
well, bat they are often flighty, and a hen that 
is too active is seldom a really good mother.— 
Doulting. 

4564.—Feather-eating.— It is not usual 
for fowls that have a good Grass run to eat each 
other's feathers, although I have had it occur in 
my own experience during dry, hot weather 
when worms and other food of this kind oonld 
not be obtained. They will discontinue the 
practice after rains when their usual food 
beoomes more abundant; but if they persist in 
the practice through sunshine and showers, 
summer and winter, there is no alternative 
but to kill them.—J. D. E. 
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RULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.-” Queries and ansxoers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbning, 57 Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbning 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4572. — A new lawn. —Should » newly-oovered lawn 
be covered with burnt lime and then manure, and the best 
time to do this?—S oil. 

4573. — Azalea in a window.— Will someone please 
to let me know the best treatment to give an Azalea I have 
outside my window? Should I take it inside on the 
appearanoe of frost?—J. M. 

4674.—'Tuberoses.—Will someone kindly tell me what 
to do with the bulbs after they have died down ? Ought 
they to be kept in the pots, or dug up and put in silver 
sand during winter?— M. E. M. 0. 

4575 -Laying out a small plot.— How should I 
best lay out a small plot from front gate to house, about a 
foot or IS inches broad, and perhaps 5 yards long, naxt to 
a brick wall, and facing south?— Soil. 

4576 -Plants and inseots -My Peas and Sun¬ 
flowers have been nearly eaten up by grubs of some sort 
whioh seem to come out in the night. They have almost 
finished the Peas. Will someone kindly suggest anything 
to prevent this ?— Soil. 

*>'L 77 "“P lematls for a trelliS.-Win someone 
kindly tell me the most suitable kind of Clematis to oover 
a trellis, and also to make an arch over a path, facing 
south ? The soil is of a poor dry nature. Also what would 
be the most suitable dark-red olimbing Rose for a ©old- 
home.—0. P. 

4578 —Peat for Azaleas.— Would 0. T.” kindly 
Inform me how deep a peat bed should be for Azaleas? 1 
propose to make it of peat and vegetable refuse in equal 
parte. My soil, a red loam (Oxfordshire oolite), would not, 
I think, grow them well. Rhododendrons live, but do not 
flourish.—A. C. 

4579.—A new garden.— In a garden made this 
spring the soil is exceedingly full of worms. It was 
oovered with horse-manure in May, and this has sinoe been 
worked into the soil by the spade. How oan I get rid of 
them? What time .of year is best to put manure on soil 
growing small fruit and garden trees) and flowers, and 
should lime be put on ?— Soil. 

4599.— A Fern-case —I lately bought a large Fern- 
case, and planted therein six Maiden-hair Ferns, two 
Uarfs-tongue, and one Pteris,allof whioh died away, with 
the exception of two of the Maiden-hair. I noticed when 
planting that there were no holes for drainage. I oovered 
the bottom with oinders, and put brown peat on top. 
North-west aspect. A few hints on management would 
oblige.— J. Martin. 

To the following murks brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4581. — Elpiden drum vltellinam rnajas (Cart). 
—There appears to have been a great diversity of opinion 
this season about the proper treatment of this beautiful 
plant, but as you ask which Is right all I oan say about the 
matter is that I certainly favour the aide that goes in for 
a low temperature, shade, and a very damp atmosphere. 
—M. B. 

4582. —Poison Oaks of North America — 
J. Ebden asks the nameof these plants, and he wants to know 
their effect? I cannotsay, because theeffeoteare not the same 
upon everyone. One plant is, I think, more correctly called 
the Poison Sumach, and there are several species in the 
Statee, whioh are blamed for the same properties. They 
cause great irritation, I believe, but perhaps the plant does 
not develop the same properties in this country ; bub one 
thing is oertain—I have never found any 111 effects from 
handling growing plants.—J. J. 

4583. — Hpldendram Tovarense (Judy).—Thanks 
for sending me flowers of this species. I suppose I must 
goon the high-art principle—that is when you sees painting 
that looks black or dark you must draw the conclusion 
that it is white, and these flowers of Tovarense being 
black I must suppose them to be pure white; bub if they 
were at their best they would not be worth very muoh. 
The other plant appears to be a very small-flowered and 
very 1 poor-coloured variety of E. soeptrum. I would burn 
it That is all it is worth.—M. B. 

4584. — Onoldltun lncurvnm (Thos. Cole).— I have 
no doubt that you are tired of waiting tor these spikes to 
open, but it is of no use getting tired ; you must wait yet 
a little longer, and then the flowers will unfold, and 
reward you with their grace and beauty, and regale you 
with their delightful perfume. You have it in quite a 
suitable temperature, and if kept moist you have only to 
exercise a little more patienoe, but it is a plant whioh 
takes a very long time to develop. You did quite right in 
not cutting the spike to send it.—M. B. 


4585. —Ly casta Harrison iee (G. Collins).— This is 
the name of the very fine flowers you send, and I would 
ask you if it is not a perfect beauty ? It has been in culti¬ 
vation about seventy years, and it is to be found under the 
name of maxillaria, Bifrenaria, and even Dendrobium. 
Llndley, however, removed it to the genus Lycaete, and 
under this name it is now frequently to be found. It 
appears to be a native of Brazil, and it thrives beet in the 
OatUeya-houae, but it will and does grow well in a cooler 
bouse, but it does not bloom so abundantly.—M. B. 

4586. — Pern Caterpillars (S. J. T.).—it appears 
to me that you have a good etook of two kinds; one is the 
larvae of the Silver-Moth (Pluaia gamma), the larger one 
being that of the Angleshades Moth (Phlogophora artiou- 
loea). They are both very destructive to Fern fronds, and 
indeed to any low-growing plants, and from the faot of 
their getting suoh a size before you had noticed their 
ravages gives me an idea that you must have been away 
from home at the sea*lids. Well, you had better aearoh 
carefully for all you oan find, and smash them all as found. 
Your neighbours plants will mature enough to perpetuate 
the species.—J. J. 

4587. —Milt onia spectabllis (Dorothy).—This plant 
now presents, I have no doubt, a very pretty sight, 
having seventeen flowers open. You say it is growing upon 
some rock work in the stove, but what oan you do to prevent 
it getting so yellow (enclosing some leaves for me to see)? 
The gardener tells you It must not be shaded or it will not 
flower. Well, your gardener tells you about right, but 
another season get him to try a little shade in order that 
the Orchid may not present suoh a woebegone appearanoe ; 
but it is quite the nature of this plant to torn yellow. I 
have grown them greener than your plant, but I think it 
has been at the expense of some flowers.—M. B. 

4588. — Rookwork for public parks. — Mr 
Edmonds writes asking if it is possible to construct and 
utilise rookeries for Ferns and alpines in Brockwell Park 
and other similar plaoes, and if they oould not be built and 
planted in auoh a way as to be useful and inetruotive to 
the many who use these places ? Quite so ; this Is a subjeot 
that should oocupy the minds of those In authority. We 
oannot all make a journey to Kew Gardens to see the Feme 
and alpine plants, and I should like to see such pi sons 
extended. 1 speak rather interestedly, for the park in 
question is oontiguous to my residence, and I should be 
glad to see my correspondent's wishes carried out.—J. J. 

4589. —A yellow Lady’s Slipper.— J. B. asks if 
there is suoh a thing as a good yellow-flowered kind, to 
which I oan answer yes, bub I do not think it would be of 
any use to oroee with any of the ooriaceou3-leaved section. 

I allude in this instanoe to the kind known as Fior del 
Pelioano, or Pelican-flower Oypripedium Irapeanum, 
whioh is a terrestrial plant belonging to the same seotion 
as the Mocoasin-flower of the Northern States of America 
(0. speotabilie), and these two sections have never been 
known to cross, but there is a yellow-flowered plant 
belonging to the same section—viz., C. Druryi, the 
segments having a dark band of chocolate down the oentre 
of eaoh.—M. B. 

4590. — Mlorolepiahirta crist at a.— T. J. B. sends 
me a frond of this Fern whioh he says has turned yellow 
within a few days, and I am the more struok with thi* 
statement, because the same remark was made to me of 
this plant only a few days ago by Mr. Watson, a reader 
of this paper, and I think it musb be the cold nights we 
have had lately. However, there may be something to say 
on the other side, and it may be suffering from the effects 
of drought on some previous oooasion. Do not oonfine its 
roots in a small pot, for it is a strong rooter, and it will 
soon grow into a handsome speoimen if kept in the stove- 
fernery, and duly supplied wfbh water to its roots, and toe 
atmosphere also nice and moist.—J. J. 

4591. —Bpidendrum prismato-carpum—C. G. 
sends me a flower of this plant, whioh he says oame to him 
last year through the death of an uncle, and this is the 
first one of the whole lot that has flowered, and 'he *»kf 
should it be grown oold or hot. Well, I would advise you 
to keep it where you have flowered it, beoause the largest 
plant I ever saw of this species was growing in the East 
Indian house, although I usually look upon it as a oool 
plant, and It is found in Central Amerioa at an elevation of 
some 5,900 feet, so that, in faot, it will grow oool, bat, as 
before remarked, it will thrive, and grow well too, in heat. 

I am not surprised that you should be in love with it, 
having three good spikes open, but the one flower does not 
lead to muoh Infatuation. A few years ago it was thought 
a great deal of, but it ie not held in so much esteem, 
although the combination of colours is quite exceptional. 

It requires to be well-drained, and potted in rough peat- 
fibre.-M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbning Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

Names of plants. — T. C.—\, Lslia Dayana; 
2, Oattleya intermedia; 3, Oattleya Harriaonianum; 

4, Burlington!* venusta,- George Cypher. — 1, Sison 

Amomum : 2, Lythrum salicaria: 3, Rubios frutioosus.- 

C- E. C.— No, the flguree must be reversed, 2 is the true 

Onaidium Papilio, 1 is O. Kramerienum.- Charles M. — 

The Begonias are very pretty, bub we decline the task of 

naming. Go to Lalngor to Oannell—both are experts.- 

T. Dickson.— 1, Cheilanthus multlflda 2, Neottopteria 
australasica; 8, Salpichltena volubile; 4, Diotyogramma 
japonioa; 5, Selliguea oandiforme; 6, Nephrolepis exaltata, 

- T. Record.—l, Oattleya gigas, a very nioe variety ; 

2, Oattleya Gaskelliana. 

BIRDS. 

4592. — Food for Doves.— Will someone kindly inform 
me what is the proper seed food for doves, and what green 
food Is good for them?— Lilian Lipscombs. 

4593. —Cramp in a bird’s legs.—Would anyone 
kindly tell me what would be the beet cure for oramp in 
the legs of a mule bird between Goldfinch and canary? 
My young mule bird is one of the third hatch this year, 
and he is now about seven weeks' old, and orippled with 
oramp in the legs.—1122. 
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A nn uals. hardy „ 
Azalea in a window .. 
Azaleas, peat for 
Gaol i Sower, Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant.. 
Ohryaanthe numi 
Ghrypanthemums, early- 
flowering, in town gar¬ 
dens . 

Clematis for a trellis .. 
Conservatory 
Correspondents, to 


Crab, the Dartmouth .. 414 


Creepers, evergreen .. 430 
Creepers, evergreen, for 
a south house wall .. 433 
Cress, Violet jlonopsi- 
dium acaole) .. .. 435 

Cyprlpedium Parish!, 

Ac... 421 

Daffodils for a room .. 423 
Dahlia, Pompon, a new 422 
Dahlias, Caotus, new .. 417 
Dendrobium bigibbum 421 
Dendrobium Pierardi .. 421 
Fern-ossa, a .. ..421 


Frames, cold 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden .. n 

Fruits, names of.. .. 

Garden, a new .. 
Garden work 
"Geraniums" and Pan¬ 
sies, cuttings of 
Grapes, bottling.. 
Greenhouse, unheated.. 
House and window gar¬ 
dening . 


Ionopfldiumaoaule (Vio¬ 
let Cress) .. ..415 

Kitchen garden, the .. 430 

Lawn, a new .. 435 

Magnolia obovata ., 419 

Magnoliai, the .. ..419 

Naroissus 5 'Sir Walkin’' 413 
Oleanders, oompost for 416 

Orchids.421 

Outdoor garden .. ..418 

Pear-trees, management 

of.424 

Plants and insects .. 422 


Plants, bedding, among 
the .. .. T? 426 

Plants, names of.. .. 427 
Plants, outdoor .. .. 425 

Plot, laying out a small 425 
Questions and answers 426 
Rose Graoe Darling .. 436 

Roses .425 

Roses from cuttings and 

seeds .42 i 

Rudbeckia speoiosa .. 416 
Seakale pots, summer 
use of.422 


Stove .. .. . .. 418 

Strawberries, planting.. 414 
Tomatoes, growing .. 4!0 
Town garden, work In 

the.418 

Trees and shrubs .. §19 
Triohopillas «. .. 431 

Tuberoses.416 

Vegetable garden .. 418 
Vines, thrips on •« .. 484 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing.418 

Window gardening .. 418 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS IN TOWN GARDENS. 

Onb of the most successful exhibitors of early 
Chrysanthemums at the recent show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society at the Royal 
Aquarium was Mr. D. B. Crane, of Higbgate, 
who is a well-known amateur grower of the 
flower. It will interest readers of Gardening 
doubtless, to know something of the culture 
pursued by this grower, and his remarks are 
likely to prove useful to others who live near 
large towns, but wish to get Chrysanthemums 
in full beauty in early autumn. He mentions 
that the good qualities of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum are very little understood gene¬ 
rally, and this, I think, is very true. And also, 
Mr. Crane says that it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that there is so much sameness in the 
oofouring and form of the flowers as some de¬ 
clare is the case. Many excellent kinds can 
be obtained, and the colour and forms all that is 
to he desired. These are being added to each 
season, thus making it quite an easy matter to 
prepare a list calculated to satisfy the opponents, 
if any, of this most useful and charming flower. 
Their cultivation is very simple ; indeed, any 
time between the end of February and end of 
March may be taken as the correct time in 
which to propagate. The cuttings should be 
placed around the edge of 3 inch pots, and 
transferred to a cold frame, or, better still, in a 
cool greenhouse. They will not bear very 
readily, and in the course of three weeks or a 
month may be potted off singly into thumb-pots. 
The best compost for the potting is made up of 
two parts fibrous loam and one part leaf-soil, 
with sufficient coarse sand to keep the soil nice 
and open. The object of the grower should be 
to produce good and strong plants. This is best 
accomplished by placing them in a cold frame 
facing south, and after they have recovered from 
the check received in repotting, admit as 
much air as possible. On first days the lights 
may be entirely removed, and as the plants fill 
the pots with roots they should be potted on 
into larger sizes, according to the vigour of the 
roots. This may easily be seen by turning out 
the plants at any time. When repotting, one 
part of rotten manure may be added to the 
compost used at the previous shift. About the 
end of May or beginning of June the final pot¬ 
ting may be commenced. A good compost is 
made up as follows: Two parts fibrous loam, 
one part rotten manure and leaf, soil, with ooarse 
sand added to make the whole porous. To every 
bushel of soil add a 6-inch potful of dissolved 
bones and bone-meal in equal proportion^ or 
any other equally concentrated soluble manure. 
Mix thoroughly, and pot when the compost is 
nice and moist. ** Crocking ” must be done very 
carefully, arranging the pieces in proper order; 
oyster-shells may be used for this purpose with 
advantage. Stand the plants out in a position 
where the wood may become well ripened, and 
tie the shoots carefully, as many of the varieties 
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are so free blooming that support of this kind is 
absolutely necessary. 

For beds and borders the plants may be put 
out in May, and carefully staked and tied. 
This form should be bried by those who have not 
the time and convenience for growing them in 
pots. Many plants will in this way commence 
to bloom in July, and give a profusion of flowers 
until severe frosts cot them down. A few 
degrees of frost will scarcely harm them, while 
Dahlias and kindred subjects are damaged be¬ 
yond recovery. Hence the great advantage of the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums for border cul¬ 
ture. A selection of varieties may be made from 
the following: Of the Japanese class the finest 
are M me. C Desgrange (white), and its sports, Mrs. 
Burrell (primro»e-yellow), G. Wermig (bright- 
yellow), and Mrs. Hawkins (deep-yellow); Lady 
Fitzwygram is a very dwarf-growingplant, with 
huge white flowers. Other good kinds are Mme. 
la Comtesae Foucher de Cariel, very free bloom¬ 
ing, the flowers orange-yellow; M. Gustave 
Griinerwald, dwarf growth, the flowers mauve, 
with broad petals ; Pynaert Van Geert (yellow, 
tipped with crimson), E. Rowbottom (large yel¬ 
low flowers), Vice-President Hardy (yellow, 
flushed with orange), General Hawker (amar¬ 
anth), and Sam Barlow (lilac-mauve, shaded 
with yellow, white centre, and a remarkably 
free-blooming kind). For the purpose of cut 
flowers the free-flowering Pompons are most 
useful. The best of these are Lyon (amaranth, 
the flowers comparatively large), Alice Butcher 
(orange-red, tipped with gold), Mrs. Calling- 
ford (white), Miss Davis (blush-pink), Pierce/ 5 ® 
Seedling (orange-yellow, the plant very free 
blooming), Blushing Bride (blush, very free, 
bearing two displays of bloom), Strathmeath 
(mauve, the plant of excellent constitution), 
Flora (bright-yellow), L’Anide Conderchet (very 
bright-primrose, beautiful form), Early Blush 
(blush, a very early-flowering variety), Mme. 
Jollivart (white), and Martinmas (the flowers 
large and of a mauve colour, edged with 
white). With such a list of varieties as that 
given above there should be little difficulty in 
making a suitable selection. Mr. Crane says 
that to those who have hitherto failed to interest 
themselves in the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, let them give some of the about varieties 
a fair trial. V. C. 


New Cactus Dahlias. —This class is 
always having some fine variety added to it, and 
this season several very beautiful novelties must 
be made note of. The first is lady Penzance, 
and it is a pleasure to see that each year the 
flowers lose that coarse and objectionable 
character which distinguished those kinds called 
** decorative.” The colour of the variety Lady 
Penzanoe is soft yellow, and the petals are 
pointed, not too broad, but composing a very 
pleasing and refined bloom. Lilaoina is a distinct 
kind, the flowers shot with maave, purple, or a 
yellow ground. The only danger in getting 
such kinds is importing magenta tones into the 
flower, which are not pretty. A variety whioh 
I think will be largely grown is named Mr. A. 
Pearl, and is a white Caotus variety—at least, 
cream colour, the oentre suffused with yellow. 
This is a weloome addition, and we may reason-1 


ably expeot before long quite a pure-white 
flower, as pure as the Pompon White Aster, 
which is perhaps the most popular Dahlia in 
cultivation. Very distinct from this is one 
named Matohless, which is best described in 
deep-maroon purple, with a suspicion of crimson 
on the margin of the petals. It is one of the 
deepest-coloured purples in cultivation. A 
light-coloured flower is that named Lady Henry 
Grosvenor, in which one gets somewhat the 
character of that gem of all Cactus Dahlias named 
delicata. The flowers of the variety Lady Henry 
Grosvenor are touched with salmon-rose, the 
ground yellow, a very beautiful association of 
quiet colours. Chancellor, another fine novelty, 
has a rich-crimson flower, the edge of the petals 
crimson. It is interesting to know that this 
class is founded upon that well-known kind 
Juarezi, which was introduced from Mexico 
about 1879. The newer varieties hold their 
flowers up better above the foliage, and are 
freer.—V. C. 

4509.— Onttings of “ Geraniums” and 
Pansies. —Lose no time in taking cuttings 
of the former. Short, stocky shoots, 4 inches 
long, are the best, removing the bottom leaf and 
cutting square across just below the joint. 
Dibble them singly in 2^-inch pots, or four 
cuttings around the edge of one pot, 3^-inches 
in diameter, using sandy soil. Give a good 
watering to settle the soil about the cuttings, 
and stand the pots in the shade out-of-doors for 
a few days to prevent flagging of the leaves too 
much. Afterwards remove them full in the sun. 
Here they may remain until there is danger of 
frost injuring them, when a place in the green¬ 
house, on a shelf close to the glass, will be the 
most suitable. Cuttings of Pansies need not be 
taken until the first week in October. Short, 
stocky shoots springing up from the base, 2 inches 
long, that have not flowered, are preferable to 
the soft, sappy stems of those shoots have 
borne flowers and are now hollow. Dibble the 
cuttings thickly in sandy soil in an ordinary 
seed-pan, with a few crocks at the bottom for 
drainage, placing the pan in a cold frame. If a 
quantity are required lay 4 inches of sandy soil 
in a shallow frame on a bed of coal-ashes made 
firm, and give a gentle watering to make the soil 
firm. Dibble in the outtings 2 inches apart, 
give another watering, and keep the frame 
nearly closed, shading the cuttings from bright 
sun for a few days. Tilt the light for an hour 
occasionally to dissipate condensed moisture 
settling on the cuttings. Directly roots have 
formed admit air to the frame in quantity to 
induce a stocky growth. Pinch out the point 
of each plant when 3 inches high to prevent 
them becoming drawn np weakly, and to induce 
side shoots to push from the base. Gooseberries 
are easily propagated from cuttings from the 
current year’s Bhoots taken off early in Novem¬ 
ber, 10 inches long, nip out the point, and remove 
all the buds from the base upwards, except four 
or six at the top of the cutting. Insert them in 
rows 10 inches apart and 6 inches in the row, 
on any open part of the garden, making them 
quite firm at the base. On the soil between the 
rows lay 2 inches of ooal-ashes to prevent the 
frost loosening the cuttings by upheaving the 
ground.—S. P. 

Original from 
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Conservatory. 

Now that tba plants for the moat part an again trained, 
the work of the plant grower Is, to a large extent, oen- 
tralised, and the advanofng season renders more oare in 
every detail more Important. In the summer windows 
and lights may be left open night and day with benefit 
to the plants. Now we shall nave cold winds from the 
north and east, and it will be desirable at such times to 
ventilate on the south side. These oold currents do muoh 
harm in obilling and oheoking growth, and often leads 
to insect attacks. It is a good plan when the houses are 
put straight at this season to give a good fumigation 
with Tobaoco, so as to have a clear bill to Degin the winter 
with. Cinerarias should be kept in oold pits as long as 
they are safe there, but they will not bear frost Conse¬ 
quently, they must be moved into some structure where 
toe frost oan be kept out, but the less fire-heat employed 
the better. Both these and Calceolarias are showy sub¬ 
jects for the oool greenhouse, but they are very subjeot 
to green-fly, and a dose watch must be kept upon them. 
The old-fashioned show and fanoy Pelargoniums are 
subject to the attacks of green fly also, and in all each 
oases prevention is better than cure. A little Tobaooo- 
smoke in the house oooasionally will do muoh to keep out 
flies, but when onoe established a heavy fumigating will 
be neoessary to dislodge them; In fact, one fumigation 
will hardly do this. It is usual In such oases to fumigate 
for two successive evenings, and thus any survivors and 
the young brood just hatched are oaught in the last 
fumigation and things are made clean. Green-fly by this 
exeroise and a little patience and perseverance oan be 
got rid of, but scale and mealy bug are such troublesome 
pests that if I had a plant or plants infested with these 
insects I should oonslder It would be cheaper to throw 
the plants out than dean them ; and these nonrid,white 
and brown ecales are suoh insidious things, and they 
cling so tight, several applications will be neoessary. 
Soft soap and water are best for scale and mealy-bug, 
applied with a sponge to small brinches and fdiage. but 
a brush may be used. On the large branohes and the 
IruDk all insecticides are beet used as warm as the hand 
can bear without discomfort. For sponging fdiage 2 os. 
of soap to the gallon of water will be strong enough; for 
the main stems and thick branohes use a stronger. 
Tobaooo liquor will be an improvement to the wash as 
making it more deadly. Temperature at night now need 
not exceed 60 degs. Houses filled with hatdwooded 
plants will do better 10 degs. lower. Get everything 
tender under oover at onoe, and water very carefully. 

Unheated greenhouse. 

The tender plants have now pretty well done their work, 
and suoh things as Lilies and Tuberous Begonias will be 
finishing the ripening prooees, and if kept dry and, 
covered up in some corner wifi be quite safe till the 
spring. Berry-bearing plants will include Pernettyae 
Sktmmlas, and Aucubas. Coloured foliage also will be 
found useful. A run do Donax (variegated) is a charming 
plant in the border, or to form a background subjeot. 
Then there is the pretty autumn-flowering bulbs. Stern- 
bergia lutea when grown in large masses or pans 
always attracts attention, and everybody with an un¬ 
fa sated conservatory should go in largely for Christmas 
Roses. Large dumps may be kept in health a long time 
In tubs or large pots. The three varieties Apple-blossom 
(red), major (pure-white), and maximus, very large, are 
very diatinot and good under glass. The Bamboos are 
often poor things in the open air, but grow them in tubs 
under glass in winter and a tropical character is at onoe 
introduced that will be both interesting and novel. None 
of these things are very expensive to purchase, and they 
will with ordinary oare be permanent. In summer they 
oan he plunged or planted outside, and be utilised for 
furnishing the unheated conservatory in winter. 

Stove. 

Euoharis whioh have rested will now soon send up their 
fiower-ei ikes when plunged in bottom-heat. Bottom-heat 
is not absolutely necessary, but it helps on the work, and 
the flowers oome finer. The early-flowering Amaryllis 
will soon be starting into growth, and may have the dry 
soil moistened ; but too muoh water should not be given 
yet. Winter-flowering stuff must have a steady night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 66 degs. now. A few subjeots, 
such as Ixoras, will require more warmth, and if these are 
grown keep them at the warm end. Gardenias whioh 
have been oooled down to ripen growth should now be 
brought back to the stove. Continue to thin creepers 
which have done flowering, or whioh are too much 
orowded with weak wood. Orohlds whioh have only just 
oompleted their growth will be rested now by giving less 
water. Cypripediums, Oalanthes, and others will soon be 
coming into bloom, and will require more water. Oypri- 
nediums will be helped by weak llquid-manure. There 
MV plenty of flowering plants coming on now. The stove 
Is usually a gay house in winter. A few useful subjeots 
for wisher blooming may be named as under: Centra- 
deni a rosea, O. floribunda, Eranthemum pulohellum, 
Euphorbia jacquiniwflora, Poinsettia puloherrima, 
Francieoea caljoina grandiflora, Geenera cinnabarina 
superb*, HebeoliDium can the mum, Impatiens Sultani, 
Justida speclosa, Libonia floribonda, Pentas oarnea, 
Plumbago rosea, Rivina humllis, Rondeletia speclosa, 
Taberawmontana Camassa, Thy nooan thus rutilans. 
The above are all easy to grow and propagate from cut¬ 
tings, and all the soft-wood plants may be grown into 
flowering sice in the season. 

Perns. 

These are now in good condition, and if the house has 
been shaded with anything of a permanent nature soda 
and water must be ue#d to wssh it off—pick a damp day 
for the work. Light must be given to harden the fronds. 
This is not the beet season for potting, but where there 
is a full oommand of heat shifting of young plants may be 
done any time. Open the plants out as much as possible 
to give them their true character ; orowded plants never 
droop over graoefully to hide pots, simply because they 


have not space to swell out Slokly or weakly Malden-1 
hairs which have had too muoh water may be cut down 
and dried off a little to restore tone to the roots. The 
Maiden-hairs are evergreen, and therefore the plants 
should not be dried too muoh. Let Gloxinias go to 
rest as the flowers and growth show signs of ripening. They 
ripen beet by being plaoed on their sides In a frame, 
taxing them indoors before frost comes. 

Oold Frames. 

Keep the lights off Violets recently planted, exoept when 
oold rain falls. Bulbs and other forolng subjeots will be 
preparing for winter now, and in very few plaoes is 
there sufficient frame Bpaoe to meet all demands at this 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under *' Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indioated with equally good 
results. 
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Window Gardening. 

Arrangements should now be made for storing all the 
plants during winter. A spare room will answer very 
well in oareful hands. Usually the spare room is at the 
top of the house, and the drag up and downstairs often 
leads to negleot. To a certain extent in the matter of 
watering this may not be a disadvantage, as the evils to 
guard against are too muoh water. Now that fires are 
being lighted again Palms and other foliage plants should 
be sponged over as often as possible. 

Outdoor Garden. 

No one cares to have naked beds all winter, especially 
near the house, and there are so many ways of filling 
flower-beds in winter that a very small outlay will suffice 
to make the garden bright and cheerful in spring, and, to 
a certain extent, oheerful in winter. For spring effeot 
annuals alone will do much. Some of the most useful 
annuals are Forget-me-nots, 8ineneis oompaota, and Lim- 
nanthee Douglasi. A shilling’s worth of seeds of these 
three annuals would make a small garden bright In spring 
but our choice need not be limited to these. Candytufts, 
Olarkias of various kinds, Virginian Stocks, and others 
will be useful to sow in large patches in the borders. 
Yellow Wallflowers and Blue Forgebme-nots make effective 
masses. Then there are Tufted Pansies, whioh everybody 
should grow, and, when propagated at home, are very 
oheap. For winter bedding a good deal oan be done with 
hardy plants with coloured foliage. For years past many 
gardeners have used hardy plants for edging and ground 
work, and relieved themselves of much work in preparing 
tender exotics for bedding. Daotylis elegantlssima aurea, 
Santolina incana, Stachye lanata, Veronica inoana. vinca 
elegantlssima, Eaonymus radioans varlegata. Variegated 
Thyme, Arabia alpina varlegata, and Antennaria tomentoea 
are all more or less useful for permanent edges or to form 
designs to be filled in spring and summer with bright 
oolours. All tender plants should be lifted now. It is 
quite possible to keep some things going a little longer 
by oovering at night; but usually the beds are getting 
untidy now, and may scon be cleared to make room for 
bulbs and the spring flowers. There are plants of hand- 
soma-leaved shrubs suitable for winter bedding, if the 
expense is no object. Pinks and Carnations should be 
planted as soon as the beds are in good condition. Turf 
may be laid down and evergreen shrubs transplanted 
safely if the roots are puddled in. 

Fruit Garden. 

Figs on walls have done well this season. The bright 
sunshine has ripened both fruit and wood, and there U a 
good proepeot for a crop next year if the trees are pro¬ 
tected in the event of a severe winter. Figs are among 
the easiest fruits to cultivate, if the roots are kept under 
oontroL Spring frosts do no harm to Fig-trees, so that 
drawbaok has not to be reokoned with. Figs in pots in¬ 
tended for forcing should have all late fruit removed, if 
any still remain on the trees. I should have mentioned 
that all young Figs should be removed from the trees on 
walls, as when the young Figs have pushed from the wood 
they are useless for next year. Figs outdoor should never 
be stopped, as It only oauses the young Figs to start pre¬ 
maturely. Root-pruning may be done with safety now. 
If all young trees, when about three years planted, were 
lifted and replanted there would be less need of root- 

E runing. Remove all surplus wood from Musoat Vines to 
it in the sunshine. The Golden Queen is not equal to the 
Musoat of Alexandria as regards flavour; but where there 
is not heat enough for the Musoat the Golden Queen may 
be grown where Golden Grapes are desired. Re-making 
Vine-borders may be oarried out now, and the roots of 
overstrong Peaobes may also be lifted, and the borders 
toned down by adding old mortar and fresh loam, mixed 
with a little burnt earth. There is not likely to be unripe 
wood on fruit-trees under glass this year, unless the roots 
are in bad condition, and, in the latter case, the roots 
should be lifted. All fruit borders should be in a moist 
condition. Unless rain falls newly-planted Strawberries 
will require water. Old plantations should be cleared 
without delay, and the soil loosened up with the fork: but 
it is not oonndered good form to dig among Strawberries, 
but loosening up the surface with a fork is a different 
thing. The air pulverises and improves the aoiL 

Vegetable Garden. 

It Cucumbers in warm-houses are regularly stopped now 
one leaf beyond the fruit there will be very little for the 
knife to do. Do not overcrop. Out the fruits before they 

K t too large or old. Keep the roots moist and the bottom- 
at about 80 degs. Ououmbers in winter must have a 
regular, steady bottom-heat. Atmospherio-heat Deed not 
exceed 65 degs. at night. If the roots are kept oomfort- 
able, if there is no reason to hurry the plants, 60 degs. at 
night will do. The necessary atmoepherio humidity can 
be created by damping floors and beds, with an oooasional 
dash with the syringe morning and afternoon. Give a 
little air when the thermometer rises above 80 den.; but 
Ououmbers do not require much ventilation, ana if It is 
necessary to produoe as many fruits as possible the house 
may be kept dosed. The best soil for winter Ououmbers 
is two-thirds good loam and one-third leaf-mould or very 
old manure. Ououmbers do not require a lot of soil to 
start with, but frequent top-dressings are very benefloial. 
Potatoes will not grow much more now, and as soon as the 
skins are set lift the orop. There is no better way of 
stoting Potatoes than the old-fashioned one of clumping or 
p ilin g; but the heaps should be plaoed on the surface, 
then covered with a good thickness of dry straw, and then 
oovered with enough earth to keep out frost. If there are 
any spare frames fill them with half-grown Lettuces and 
Endives. This Is a better plan than taking up full- 


grown plants Just before frost is expeotod. It fairslsed 
plants sure set out In frames now they will get established 
before severe frost oomee; but when full-grown plants are 
lifted they never take kindly to the new position, and soon 
get tough and leathery. If Frenoh Beano are required all 
through the winter they must be planted In successi o n in 
warm pits or houses. E- Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garten. 

It is now high time to plant window-boxes with spring* 
flowering bulbous plants of various kinds. As a rule, 
these are required to bloom early, or, at any rate, are 
more fully appreciated if they do so, and unless planted 
in good time they oannot possibly flower satisfactorily, 
however fine the bulbs may be. Where there is only one 
set of boxes the temptation to defer getting in the bulbs 
until the summer flowers, and even Chrysanthemums and 
such like are quite over, is very great; but this is 
altogether wrong, and If even a moderately good dismay 
is wanted the bulbs must be planted early in October. 
By far the best way is to have two sets of boxes, one of 
whioh may be filled with Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, etc., 
at onoe, and the others furnished with Chrysanthemums, 
Veronicas, Asters, Solanums, eta, and by-and-bye with 
dwarf evergreen shrubs, Christmas Roses, Ivy, Sea Pinks, 
Sempervivume, etc., should be retained in their places 
until the spring. On the extreme edge of the country, 
where the air is comparatively pure, some of the boxes 
may be filled with double and single Wallflowers, Pansies, 
Violets, and Primroses, which in a sheltered and sunny 
situation will generally do well, and often bloom more or 
less during the greater part of the winter. Here also 
the pretty-berried Pernettyas are excellent subjects for 
suoh purposes during the autumn and early winter, but, 
being of the Heath tribe, they cannot endure the smoky 
atmosphere of large cities. Chrysanthemums should, for 
the moet part, be housed at onoe, though the later kinds 
may be left outside, weather permitting, until the middle 


of next month; but they must have a very sheltered 
oorner, or else have a blind of some light material arranged 
so as to run over them on froity nights. Better get all 
the bedding and greenhouse plants under oover at onoe 
now, as they will do better, as well as be safer, indoors 
than outside. Begonias in the open ground should not 
be disturbed until the frost has out down the stems. A 
little straw or litter shaken over them if the night pro¬ 
mises to be sharp wifi render them quite safe. Dahlias 
grown in large pots will be useful under glass now, where 
there is space for them. These must have plenty of 
liquid-manure throughout. Zonal Pelargoniums will do 
best on a sunny shelf or high stage near the glass now. 
Do not pick off any more buds now, and give them some 
weak liquid-manure onoe a week, and they will floorer well 
for about six weeks, after whioh they will not do muoh 
more good—at least, in a smoky atmosphere. Bouvardlas 
to bloom later on should have a gentle warmth, with 
plenty of water and a moderately moist atmosph er e. 

K B. O. R. 
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Extracts from a garden diary from Septem¬ 
ber 30th to October Tth. 

Very busy housing tender plants. The Chrysanthemums, 
of whioh we grow a large collection, are still, for the most 
part, outside, but it is time they were under cover now, 
and the weather Is watohed anxiously, and if there is the 
least fear of frost a rush would be made for the early 
plants in bud—in foot, all plants with prominent buds 
ought to be under oover now; but the house must be 
freely ventilated night and day for the present. The 
greater part of our plants will be arranged in the Tomato- 
house, and there are several Tomatoes still hanging, and 
this has kept the Chrysanthemums out a few days longer 
than usual. The encumbers whioh have been in bearing 
during summer have been oleared out and the house filled 
with plants intended for winter flowers, suoh as Primulas 
(double), Bouvardias, Zonal "Geraniums,” Solanums, 
whioh require a little warmth to ripen the berries, and 
Cyclamens on the shelves. The latter require a oonstant 
circulation of air—indeed, no flowering plants will do well 
in a stuffy atmosphere. Potted up trioolor and other 
“ Geraniums.” Earthed up Celery, having first given a 
good soaking of liquid-manure. Root-pruned several rather 
luxuriant Pyramid Pears and Apples. I generally do this 
when I see there is too little tendenoy to bear fruit, and 
too muoh vigour in the growth. It Is useless to prune 
trees whioh make too much wood. The proper course is 
to check the roots either by lifting the roots near the sur¬ 
face or shortening them book. A medium oouroe is the 
best. Cut the roots which strike down and lift the others. 
Muloh after root-pruning. Gave the Carnation-beds a 
sprinkling of soot and forked it in. The beds are now 
ready for planting. Shall have all planted by the middle 
of the month. Looked over Strawberries In pots to remove 
runners. Used a little fire-heat in a late Peach-house to 
finish the ripening of the wood, the growth being very 
vigorous. Gathered Apples and Pears—autumn fruit only. 
Shall let the late sorts hang as long as possible. Raised 
the turf on the lawn where flower-beds were turfed over 
several years ago, and the ground had settled. Lifted 
Potatoes. Hoed between rows of Splnaob, Onions, Ac. 
Removed ties from Roses budded oome time ago, the buds 
of which are now swelling. Potted more bulbs for forcing, 
including Hyaoinths, Freesiae, Narcissus, Tulips, and 
Soillas. The latter make charming masses in pots in early 
spring. A dozen bulbs in a 6-inch pot is about the right 
number. Potted up Christmas Roses for flowering in pots. 
Only strong dumps are lifted. These will oome on in a 
cool-pit for a time, a little warmth being used in Novem¬ 
ber. Moved the first batch of Freesias to a greenhouse from 
a pit. The plants are growing freely, and we hope to have 
them in bloom by Christmas. First lot of flowers (Hya¬ 
cinths) also have been taken to warm-pit to push on 
flowers. Prepared a piece of ground for planting Apple- 
trees on the Paradiee-etook. The trees were purchased two 
years ago, and are now bearing trees, and wifi be planted 
8 feet apart. The varieties indude Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Wellington, Alfriston, King of the Pippins, Lord Suffleld, 
Eohlinville, Warner's King, Peasgood r s Nonsuoh, Cellini, 
Annie Elisabeth, and Sturmer Pippin. Shall plant s 
as the leaves fall. 

Original from 
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TREES & SHRUBS 

THE MAGNOLIAS. 

In reply to queries : About a score species of 
Magnolias are known to botanists, and all but 
some half-dozen or so are in cultivation in this 
country. The head-quarters of the genus are 
in China and Japan, a few are peculiar to the 
Himalayan region and a few more to North 
America. All are handsome and desirable trees 
or shrubs ; some, indeed, may be classed with 
confidence amongst the most beautiful objects to 
be met with in the gardens of temperate 
climates. A glance at a fine specimen of the 
Yulan (Magnolia conspicua), of China and 
Japan, when in flower will show what glorious 
effects may be obtained in spring in the 
South of England, at any rate, by its use. 
It is true enough, unfortunately, that frosts 
sometimes injure the flowers and change their 
snowy whiteness into an unsightly brown. Per¬ 
haps the reason that this Magnolia and its 
allies are nob more frequently met with in 
gardens is owing to the fact of their not trans¬ 
planting readily. The best results obtain if 
the plants are procured and planted just as 


height of from 60 feet to 90 feet, with a trunk 
from 2 feet to 4 feet in diameter. The yellow 
Cucumber-tree (M. cordate) is regarded by Pro¬ 
fessor C. S. Sargent in his magnificent work, 
“ The Sylva of North America,” as a variety of 
M. acuminata. It is a rare plant in a wild 
state, as it does not appear to have been collected 
since Michaux found it in Georgia. 

M. Campbelu, one of the most gorgeous of 
Indian forest trees, has not fulfilled the expecta¬ 
tions of those who took so much trouble in 
introducing the species to British gardens. In 
a wild state it attains a height of 150 feet, and 
the fragrant flowers, varying from deep-rose to 
crimson, are produced before the leaves appear. 
Probably the finest specimen in the British 
Islands is the one at Lakelands, near Cork, 
which ten years ago was 35 feet high. Perhaps 
Mr. Gumbleton would be good enough to 
inform us what progress the tree has made 
since then. In 1884 it flowered for the first 
time, and a figure was prepared for the Botaniral 
Magazine from material forwarded to Kew by 
the late Mr. Crawfurd. Considering the beauty 
of M. Campbelli, it would appear worth while 
to treat it as a wall plant against some high 
building in a warm sunny position. As it 


MAgnolia obovata. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. E. E Pcacook, 
liewdley Villa, hath. (Sit* page 120 ) 


growth begins in spring. The fleshy roots when 
injured rot rapidly, and when autumn planting 
has been practised, very many individuals suc¬ 
cumb to the ordeal, those that do not do so 
outright often struggling on in a pitiful plight 
for years. A little care in transplanting in 
spring, in sheltering with mats from dry winds 
or hot sun, and in syringing the wood to pre¬ 
vent shrivelling until the plants are thoroughly 
established, would do much to prove that the 
Magnolias can be planted with every prospect 
of success. Some species occasionally ripen 
seed freely in this country, and it is well worth 
while to sow this seed at once. If dried and 
kept like other seeds until the following season, 
all chance of germination will have passed. 
All the species of the natural order Magnoliacere 
have seeds which retain their vitality but a very 
limited period. 

M. acuminata (the Cucumber-tree of the 
United States) makes a noble specimen when 
planted singly in the park or pleasure ground. 
It is deciduous, the leaves varying from 5 inches 
to 1 foot in length aud glaucous green, the 
flowers yellow-tinged, bell shaped and slightly 
fragrant. There are fine examples of this tree 
at Kew, in the gardens of 8yon House, Clare¬ 
mont, Ac. In its natjj^habitata it attains a 
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occurs in a wild state along the outer Hima 
layas at elevations of from 800 feet to 1,000 feet 
above sea level, there seems every probability 
that the treatment suggested would prove 
successful. 

M. conspicua. —In its typical form this has 
snowy-white flowers, which are produced in the 
greatest profusion in the latter part of April and 
beginning of May. Splendid specimens of this 
beautiful Chinese and Japanese tree are to be seen 
at Gunnersbury House, Syon House, Kew, Ac. 
M. Yulan and M. precis are names under which 
this is found in some books and gardens. 
Several hybrid forms between this species and 
M. obovata occur in gardens; of two of these, M. 
Lenni and M. Soulangeana nigra, coloured plates 
have been published in the Garden. M. Soul¬ 
angeana has flowers similar in shape and size to 
' those of typical M. conspicua, but they are 
deeply tinged with red ; M. Soulangeaca nigra 
has dark piuin-coloured flowers. Both these 
bloom a week or ten days later than the type, 
Other seedling forms or slight varieties of the 
Yulan are M. Alexandria, Si. cyathiformis, M. 
speciosa, M. spectabilis, M. superha, M. trium- 
phans, and M. Yulan grandis. 

M. Fraseri, a native of the Southern United 
States, is easily recognised by its light-green 


spathulate leaves auricled at the base ; they 
each measure about 8 inches to 1 foot in length, 
and about 3 inches or 4 inches across at the 
widest part. The flowers, each of which 
measures 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter, are 
creamy-white in colour, and are produced later 
than those of any other cultivated species. In 
a wild state the tree attains a height of from 
30 feet to 50 feet. 

M. glauca, the Laurel Magnolia or Sweet 
Bay of the Eastern United States, is a delightful 
sub-evergreen shrub with oblong or oval leathery 
leaves, bluish-green above and silvery below. 
The flowers are globular in shape, very fragrant, 
opening of a rich-cream colour and gradually 
acquiring a pale-apricot tint with age. In a 
wild state this species occurs in swamps and 
attains a height of 20 feet. A large-flowered 
form (M. Thompsoniana) originated, according 
to Loudon, about eighty years ago in the 
nursery of a Mr. Thompson at Mile End. It is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine as M. 
lauca var. major and in other publications, 
iy far the most faithful and characteristic 
representation, however, is given in Garden 
and Forest for 1888. Professor Sargent there 
says ; " It has been considered a large-flowered 
variety of M. glauca, and by some authors a 
hybrid between M. glauct, and M. Umbrella. 
It is probable that the latter supposition is cor¬ 
rect, as, although the leaves of M. Thompsoniana 
cannot be distinguished from those produced 
on a vigorous plant of M. glauca, the leaf- 
buds are quite glabrous and destitute of 
the silky hairs whioh cover those of that 
species, while the broad, strap-shaped, 
reflexed sepals and obovate-oblong petals, 
contracted into a narrow claw, distinctly belong 
to M. Umbrella ; the flowers, rather more than 
6 inches across when fully expanded, being 
intermediate in size between those of the two 
species. They have, on the other hand, the 
delicious fragrance peculiar to those of M. 
glauca. 8o far as I know, M. Thompsoniana 
does not produce fruit, and it is a curious fact 
that it is much less hardy than either of its sup¬ 
posed parents, suffering here always unless care¬ 
fully protected in winter, and rarely rising 
above the size of a small bush, although Loudon 
.... speaks of trees at Mile End more than 
20 feet high. I shall be glad to see fruit of this 
plant, and to learn if it grows more vigorously 
in Europe than it does in this country.” 

M. GRANDIFLORA, the great Laurel Magnolia 
of the Southern United States, is—in England 
—best treated as a wall plant; under these con¬ 
ditions it thrives well and flowers freely. In 
order to form some idea of the beauty of this 
species it is necessary to see it in large symmetri¬ 
cal stately trees in the West of France, Ac., 
where climatic conditions obtain which more 
nearly approach those of its native habitats. In 
“ Bar tram’s Travels ” that enthusiastic lover of 
Nature exclaims : “ Behold yon promontory, 
projecting far into the great river, beyond the 
still lagoon, halfa-ntile distant from me. What 
a magnificent grove arises on its banks ! How 
glorious the Palm ! How majestically stands 
the Laurel, its head forming a perfect cone ! Its 
dark-green foliage seems silvered over with milk- 
white flowers. They are so large as to be dis¬ 
tinctly visible at the distance of a mile or more. 
The Laurel Magnolias that grow on this river 
are the moat beautiful and tall that I have any¬ 
where seen, unless we except those which stand 

on the banks the Mississippi..Their 

usual size is about 1<X) feet, and some greatly 
exceed that. The trunk is perfectly erect, rising 
in the form of a beautiful column and support¬ 
ing a head like an obtuse cone.” In The GanUn % 
Vol. II., p. 205, there is a fine illustration of 
the “ Magnolia grandifloraat Home.” Professor 
Sargent, in his “Sylva of North America,” 
adopts the name of M. fietida for this species. 
In Garden and Forest for 1889, one writer 
urges the claims of this species as the national 
flower, and states that it “ was among the 
favourite trees, if not the especial one, of Wash¬ 
ington. An imposing specimen over 75 feet 
high, known to have been planted by his own 
hands, still flourishes at Mount Vernon, and 
every year since this modern Mecca has been 
accessible to the public, each fallen petal of its 
faded blossoms, every glossy leaf of its rich 
foliage and every seed that drops from its fruit- 
pods have been carried away as precious 
souvenirs by the visitors to thU hallowed 
spot.” 

Original from 
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M. hypoleul'A. —So far am we have been able 
to ascertain, the only figure of this beau¬ 
tiful species (excepting one in a Japanese 
publication which ia not easily accessible) 
is in Garden and Forest, Vol. L, p. 305. 
From an economic standpoint M. hypoleuca 
ia peihapa the moat important of all the 
Mrgaoliaa ; the wood is straight grained, easily 
worked, and dull yellow-grey in colour. It ia 
the wood commonly used by the Japanese in 
the manufacture of objects to be lacquered ; it 
is preferred for sword sheaths, and the charcoal 
made from it is used for polishing lac. In the 
southern pait of Vesso it is abundant in the 


Coombe Wood Nurseries, and will doubtless 
become as great a favourite as the type. Both 
are dwarf-growing deciduous shrubs. 

M. TRIPETALA, a native of the Southern United 
States, has large, slightly scented, white flowers, 
from 5 inches to 8 inches across, and obovate- 
lanceolate leaves from 1 foot to 3 feet in length ; 
in a wild state the tree rarely exceeds 40 feet in 
height. Philip Miller was the first to introduce 
this fine species to British gardens. Other names 
for it are M. Umbrella and M. frondosa. 

M. Watson i.—A coloured plate of this very 
beautiful Japanese species was published in the 
Garden in December, 1883, under the name of 



Cauliflower “ Autumn Giant.*' 


forest and forms fine trees 60 feet or more in 
height, with a trunk diameter of 2 feet. The 
leaves are broadly obovate, a foot or more long 
and 6 inches or 7 inches wide, dark-green and 
smooth above, and clothed with white hairs 
beneath. The flowers are creamy-white in 
colour, deliciously fragrant, and when fully 
expanded measure 6 inches or 7 inches across, 
the brilliant scarlet filaments forming a striking 
contrast to the petals. There are no large 
specimens as yet in this country, but as the 
species thrives well in the North-eastern United 
States, it is fair to assume that it will do well 
in Britain. 

M. Kobus, a Japanese species grown in the 
United States under the name of M. Thurberi, 
is as yet very uncommon in this country, and 
we have not yet seen it in flower. In habit it 
seems to approach dwarf-growing forms of M. 
conspioua. 

M. MACROPHVLLA.— This, unfortunately some¬ 
what tender in a young state, is worth growing 
simply for its beautiful leaves, which are green 
above and clothed with white hairs beneath ; 
they attain a length of upwards of 3 feet. The 
open bell-shaped fragrant flowers are white 
with a purple blotch at the base of the inner 

K tals and measure 8 inches or 10 inches across. 

its native habitats, the Southern United 
States, it forms a tree from 20 feet to 40 feet in 
height, with a trunk rarely exceeding a foot in 
diameter. 

M. obovata (see illustration on p. 419) is a 
native of China ; in Japan it only occurs in culti¬ 
vation. It is a dwarf-growing bush, perfectly 
hardy in the South of England, and bears freely its 
purple, sweet-icented flowers, though not in the 
same profusion as are those of the white-flowered 
M. conspicua. This species has a number of 
synonyms. Amongst these are the following, 
which are the most frequently met with in books 
and nursery catalogues : M. discolor, M. denu- 
data, M. Itliflora, M. purpurea, Talauma Sie- I 
boldi, Ac. There are several varieties, but these 
differ so slightly from each other and from the 
type, that descriptions without good-coloured 
figures would be next to useless. The best are i 
Borreri, angustifolia, and erubescens. 

M. stellata. —An excellent-coloured plate of 
this very beautiful Japanese shrub was published 
in the Garden in June, 1878, under the name of 
M. Halleana. This species is the earliest of the 
Magnolias to flower, and it should be extensively 
grown for the beauty of its starry-white flowers. 
A variety with blush-coloured flowers sent from 
Japan by Mr. Maries has not yet been sent out 
by Messrs. Veitch, but it grows freely in their 1 
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M. parviflora ; at that time it hod not flowered 
in British gardens. It ia quite hardy. It has 
large, creamy-white, fragrant flowers, with 
petals of great substance and deep-red filaments, 
which add materially to the beauty of the 
blossoms. The true M. parviflora ia probably 
not in cultivation in Britain. N. 


4577.— Clematis for a trellis.—I do not think 
you can icuprove upon Olema'.ii Jaokmani ; it is by far 
the most attractive of all the species, and if you ootnmence 
with a good-site 1 plant will cover the trellis rapidly.— 
A. G. Hi TLKR. 

-The best Clematis for the purpose of oovering an 

arch or trellis is Jaokmani; Snow white might be asooci- 
ated with it. General Jacqueminot is a rood dark H. P. 
Rose and forces well under glass: W. F. Bennett (hybrid 
Tea) would also probably suit. Then if a very free grower 
was required try F.cine Marie llenriette, the Red Gloire 
de Dijon.—E. H. 

-Clematis Jackmani is the best for cover¬ 
ing a trellis or arch. If you want variety it is 
possible that Clematis Prince of Wales would 
thrive, as it is a strong grower and flowers 
freely. You must move up the soil to a depth 
of 18 inches, and mix some rotten manure with 
it. Heine Marie Henriette is a good red Rose 
for a cold-house. If you want one of a darker 
shade of colour you may select General Jacque¬ 
minot.—J. C. C. 

- I can advise no better kind for this than 

the Urge purple-flowered C. Jackmani, or one 
of the varieties which have been recently 
described in Gardening. This free kind will 
do as well for the trellis or for the arch over the 
path, producing its rich masses of large deep- 
purple flowers throughout the summer. Ches- 
hunt Hybrid would be a good Rose for this 
purpose. It is a showy kind, blooms freely, 
and its flowers are of a deep-crimson colour, 
whilst they are very fragrant. Both climbers 
may be planted now, and prepare the soil well 
in the first place.—C. T. 

- C. Jackmani is far away the best variety 

to plant for covering a large space in the shortest 
time on any aspect. The flowers are most freely 
produced from the early part of July till the 
middle of September, if the roots are regularly 
supplied with moisture. The colour is a deep 
violet-purple, extremely showy. To grow Cle¬ 
matis really well the varieties require special 
pruning. For instance, Jackmani, which produces 
its blossoms on the current year’s shoots, needs 
close pruning to induce a vigorous summer 
growth to be made. The first week in February 
prune the shoots of last year’s growth back to 
within an eye or two of the base, where growth 
started. If a light-coloured variety is preferred, 


Albert Vfctor (deep-lavender, with pale bars) or 
Sir Garnet vVoleeley (pale-blue, with plum-red 
bars) are to be recommended. Both these flower 
on the last year’s wood, and therefore need but 
little pruning, just removing the points of the 
shoots where rather weakly. By the addition of 
partly-decayed manure the poor soil may be 
improved, and by a regular supply of moisture, 
both at the roots and over the foliage, success is 
easily achieved. Heine Marie Henriette is the 
best dark-red climbing Rose. This is sometimes 
called the Red Gloire de Dijon. In the bud and 
half-opened stage this is a charming variety.— 
8. P. 

4556.— Evergreen creepers —It is by 
no means an easy matter to secure six sorts 
of evergreen plants that will grow 30 feet 
high fluid flower also. For instance, Clematis and 
Roses might be employed, but they are not ever¬ 
green. The following are the most suitable : 

('eanothus divaricatus, pale-blue flowers, pro¬ 
duced in quantity during May—this grows very 
fast if treated liberally ; Pyraoantha cratmgus, 
(commonly called the Fire Thorn), this grows 
rapidly; the flowers are borne in profusion 
during the summer, followed by a full crop of 
richly coloured berries, which hang on all the 
winter if the birds are not allowed to eat them. 
Garrya elliptica produces its catkin-like blos¬ 
soms during the dull days of November, there¬ 
fore is worthy of a place. Lonicera aurea 
reticulata has golden-coloured foliage and white 
blossoms, which are very sweet, and flowers 
almost the whole of the summer. This is per¬ 
haps the fastest growing creeper we have. 
Lonicera braebypoda is another form of Honey¬ 
suckle with pinky white blossoms, exceedingly 
sweet. Choisya ternata (commonly known as 
the Mexican Orange-tree) grows moderately fast 
and flowers so profusely that it ought not be left 
out of even a list of six climbers. The end of 
March will be the best time to plant, as nursery¬ 
men supply all of these in pots, they can then 
be easily shifted, without fear of a check to 
growth. Any ordinary garden soil not less than 
2 feet deep will suffice if partly rotted manure 
is added liberally at planting-time. Abundance 
of water should be given during a dry summer 
and the foliage ought to be well syringed occa¬ 
sionally.—8. P. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEITCH’S AUTUMN GIANT CAULI¬ 
FLOWER. 

The value of this Cauliflower when sown early 
in spring for use during September, October, 
and November cannot be overestimated; neither 
does it need any praise from me to extend its 
culture, for this is well-nigh universal. My 
object in referring to it now is to point out its 
value as a summer Cauliflower for use from the 
middle of July until the spring-raised plants 
turn in. I have for the past few weeks been 
cutting heads of this Cauliflower faultless in 
every respect, being solid, heavy, and white, 
and I can safely Bay I know of no other 
variety that will produce equal results. With 
the accommodation of glass, which in most 
places has been extended of late, there has been 
a tendency on the part of some gardeners to give 
up autumn sown Cauliflowers and depend upon 
those raised under glass in spring and also using 
earlier varieties ; but if the ground is not extra 
good these very early sorts do not come large 
enough to make solid heads, so as to compare 
favourably with the autumn-sown stock. I 
would strongly advise those who have not yet 
tried Veitch's Autumn Giant when sown from 
the 10th to the 20th of August, and again a week 
later, to do so. This ensures there being one 
batch at least in a suitable state to prick out 
into hand-lights to stand the winter, wnere they 
should be treated as the other varieties, such as 
Early London, to which they will form a capital 
succession._C. 

GROWING TOMATOES. 

Now that this favourite crop is about over, a 
few lines on the ways of growing may not be 
out of place, although you would think, by so 
much being written about which is the best way 
to get a good crop, the subject would have 
been exhausted long ago. Yet I am oonvinced, 
after two years’ trial, which mode is best. 
My Tomato-house has a span-roof running 
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north and south, 40 feet long by 22 feet wide, 
heated just to keep frost out. This year my 
plants were planted out with the first fruits set 
in rows 2 feet apart by 1 foot in the row. They 
were planted in a good loam soil, intermixed with 
road scrapings to keep it light. When all were 
planted I staked them nicely with slater’s 
laths, 7 feet or 8 feet high, and very neat and 
trim they looked, and I never saw plants more 
like doing well. In about three weeks the house 
was a perfect wood : they had grown *2 feet in 
that time—in fact, too fast, as gross and strong 
as possible to be, but not a fruit set. However, 
they did well when they had had their run 
awhile, and I cut about 650 lb. of fruit off 120 
plants. To come to the point, I was convinced, 
after seeing another house about three miles 
away, that I was ignorant of Tomato growing. 
Now to describe the other house, something 
similar in size, but not so high as mine, planted 
in rows in Orange boxes, and here’s where, in 
my opinion, the secret is. When I saw this 
house it was a perfect sight, and the crop would 
average quite a stone a plant. They w'ere set 
out, he said, just nice plants, about a foot high, 
just sufficient soil to start them, and then con¬ 
tinual top-dressing. This, anyone will see, is to 
prevent gross and rampant growth ; when they 
showed signs of exhaustion they were fed 
with sheep-manure-water. To those who 
are not satisfied with their mode of culture, I 
would advise the following rules : 1, Plant in a 
bed of a decent size, a foot or so square ; 2, Top- 
dress well, and often ; tie up and pay attention 
to offshoots and leaves at least once a week ; 
3, Feed well with some good stimulant when 
wanted ; 4, Get a good sort, and keep it, and 
never plant more than one sort in a house ; 
5, The last, but failing it success is out of the 
question—air. Few people, especially amateurs, 
know what air is to Tomatoes, and, indeed, all 
other plants. Anybody that observes these rules 
cannot fail in growing Tomatoes. I may say in 
conclusion that the kind I grow is a good 
variety of Prelude. Someone will say, I know, 
it is not a weigher, but what it lacks in that 
point it gains in others—viz., a sure and heavy 
crop, beautiful fruit, which gains 3d. a pound 
more than any other variety I can grow. 

J. G. Pettinger, Harrogate . 


ORCHIDS 


DENDROBIUM PIERARDI. 

This species, by reason of its easy culture, pro¬ 
fuse flowering, and cheapness, is one of the best 
Dendrobiums for general cultivation. It was 
introduced to the Calcutta Botanic Garden by 
Pierard at the beginning of this century, and 
not long afterwards was sent over to England. 
It appears to have been the first of the Indian 
Dendrobes that flowered in this country, this 
event occurring at Kew. It is found in great 
abundance in a wild state, and its natural range 
extends over a very wide territory. According 
to Sir Joseph Hooker, it is very frequently met 
with in the hot valleys of the lower Sikkim 
Himalayas, where it grows on the trunks of 
fallen trees. Thence, it spreads southwards to 
British Burmah and Moulmein. It has slender 
pendulous stems, which in this country usually 
measure from 2 feet to 4 feet long ; but in the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, where it is culti¬ 
vated by being fasteued on the branch of a tree, 
and its roots kept continually moist by artificial 
means, they reach a length of 6 feet. It is the 
general practice to grow this plant in baskets 
suspended near the glass, a method which 
allows the long-flowering stems to be seen to 
g/eat advantage. In low houses, however, 
this plan is often inconvenient, and the stems 
have to be trained erect, as has been done 
with the admirably grown and flowered speci¬ 
men illustrated. The flowers, which are usually 
at their best in March, are borne on the stems 
of the preceding year’s growth, being produced 
singly or in pairs at each of the joints on the 
upper two-thirds of the stem. Each flower is 
from 1£ inches to 2 inches across, or it may be 
a little over in the best varieties or unusually 
strong plants. The sepals and petals are of a 
pale mauve, tinged with rose ; the lip is broad 
and flat, and of a soft primrose-yellow, marked 
with purple streaks at the base. The delicate 
contrast between the lip and the other seg¬ 
ments, and the soft tone of the whole flower, 
make this one of the most charming of Den- 
/" _T .—. I 
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the year—they are not, or should not be, sub¬ 
jected to anytning like the exhausting conditions 
which attend their growth in Nature ; conse¬ 
quently the need of a reserve supply is propor¬ 
tionately reduced. This, no doubt, explains to 
some extent the comparative indifference of 
some Dendrobiums to the absence of old stems. 
Plants grown on the pruning system require a 
higher temperature and a moister atmosphere 
than unpruned ones do. I advise all who con¬ 
template adopting this practice to do so at first 
in a tentative manner. For myself I confess to 
a preference for the older system. W. 


DENDROBIUM BIGIBBUM. 

I am favoured with a fine spike of this plant 
from “ C. H. F.,” asking if it is D. Phalienopais. 
He says it comes from the Island of New Guinea, 
and he hopes it is that species. Well, it is not 
D. Phalsenopsis, but the plaut named above, 
and an excellent variety of it. One mark in 
particular by which this species may be defined 
from D. Phalijenopsis is by the presence of a 
white patch on the disc of the lip. This is 
composed of some pure-white papillie, which are 
invariably present, but I have never seen it 
present in flowers of D. Phalrenoptis, although 
I have seen hosts of flowers brought from its 
nativo country, as well as those grown at homo. 
I have frequently seen plants of D. bigibbum 
which have been brought from various islands 
in Torres Straits, but I do not know that I ever 
saw a plant from New Guinea, and I had 
thought these plants ap¬ 
peared to be freer in their 
growth and better doers 
than the plants which I 
originally knew the species 
by, and which were said 
to be from the extreme 
northern part of the main¬ 
land of Australia. The 
young growths of this 
species retain their leaves 
until about two years old, 
and the racemes of flowers 
i oceed from the top of the 
ulb and from the side buds 
near the top, continuing to 
push out fresh spikes from 
the old stems for years 
oftentimes; so that it is 
bad policy to cut away 
the old stems. These 
racemes last a very long 
time, so that the species 
will continue to supply a 
continuance of flowers for 
personal decoration for a 
very long time, whilst by 
growing a few plants of 
the same kind a long suc¬ 
cession may be maintained. 
D. bigibbum and D. Phalse- 
nopsis require a great heat 
to grow them well, and 
they should be liberally 
supplied with water during 
the summer months, which 
is their growing season, 
both to their roots and in 
the atmosphere, so that 
good drainage is indispen¬ 
sable to them ; but during 
the winter far less is 
requisite — in fact, just 
enough to keep them in a 
plump condition willsuflice, 
but if it is considered 
desirable to reserve their 
leaves, do not thoroughly 
Dcndrobiiuu Pierardi. dry them off. 

Matt. Bramble. 


drobes. As in all Orchids that are spread over 
a wide area, considerable variation is manifested 
in the size and shape of the flowers, some hav¬ 
ing more pointed sepals and petals, and others 
a broader lip. 

The cultivation of D. Pierardi is the same as 
for D. nobile. I prefer to grow it in teak- 
baskets, the compost consisting of peat-fibre 
(from which all earthy matter has been removed) 
clean Sphagnum Moss, and lumps of charcoal. 
From the time the new growths begin to appear 
until the end of September, a stove temperature 
and a saturated atmosphere shouldbe maintained, 
water, of course, being freely supplied. After 
the leaves show signs of decay, the moisturo 
should be gradually reduced until in winter no 
more than is sufficient to prevent the shrinking 
of the stemB should be given. From October 
to February the plants should be in a compara¬ 
tively dry position in a cooler house. It will 
be noticed from the absence of non-flowering 
stems that the specimen from which the illus¬ 
tration was made has been grown on the pruning 
system, and it undoubtedly stands as a power¬ 
ful argument in its support. Some years ago a 
good deal of controversy arose as to the merits 
of this practice, which consists in removing the 
stems that have flowered and are, therefore, of no 
further value in that respect. Of course, with 
species like D. Pierardi, which flower on the 
growtha last made, it would notdo to cut off these 
until the new ones that spring from them had al¬ 
most or quite completed their growth. Although 
from the physiological standpoint the practice 
is wrong, robbing, as it does, the new stems of 


the food stored away in the old ones, its sup¬ 
porters have the strong argument that plants 
have been grown as vigorous and as well- 
flowered as those not so treated, a fact which 
those who have attended the exhibitions and 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
have seen for themselves. The reservoirs of 
food—as the old stems really are—have been 
evolved in a state of Nature to enable the plants 
to survive long and severe periods of drought. 
Under cultivation—although it is necessary, as 
I have already pointed out, to keep the plants 
almost entirely without water at one season of 


CYPRIPEDIUM PARISHI, ETC. 

I have now to deal with a subject which I should 
not have thought came within the cognisance of 
a reader of Gardening, but I heard a remark the 
other day that one never knew their luck, and this 
question has come as a surprise to me. “ Walter 
Ramsbottom ” asks if I can tell him something 
about C. Parishiand someotherof the East Indian 
long-tailed Slipper Orchid ? He is wishing to 
grow them, and he asks if there is any reason 
why he should not? To this last part of the 
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question I can only answer, No, there is no reason 
why; and I should have advised “ W. R.’ 
against' going into the cultivation of these plants 
because of the expense in these days of coal strikes, 
but my correspondent cuts me short by saying, 
“ I am quite independent of coal or coke, having 
got a splendid little oil-stove fixed, which costs 
next to nothing,” so I have nothing to do but 
to commence, and I do so with the species I am 
asked about. 

C. Parishi. —This is a plant which I have 
known for some years, it having been introduced 
in the first place by the Messrs. Low, of 
Clapton, some twenty-five vears ago. It is a 
plant of robust growth, and its scape 
bears four and five flowers of good 
size, the petals being spirally twisted, 
and of a glossy purple, with a few 
blackish spots towards the base. The 
other parts of the flower are green or 
greenish-yellow, which detraots some¬ 
what from its effect, and I look upon 
this plant as of more importance to 
the cultivator at home as a hybridiser 
than anything else. 

C. philippense is another of these 
Eastern species, and very beautiful it 
is. It was flrst discovered by Mr. 

John Veitcb, when collecting in the 
islands of the Indian Seas, and was 
long known in our gardens as 
C. kcvigatum, and it brought very 
long prices, as much as twenty and 
thirty-five guineas being asked for 
small plants with a Bingle growth ; but 
now it is very much cheaper. The 
petals are spirally twisted ; they are 
yellowish-green at the base, where 
they are fringed with short hairs, 
passing into a reddish-brown ; they 
are between inches and 0 inches long, 
the dorsal sepal white, striped with 
purple, and the pouch or lip tawny- 
yellow, with some darker veins. A 
plant very similar to this has been 
introduced by Mr. Sander, which he 
calls Roebeleni, and which some 
authorities, I eee, make it to be the 
same species. 

C. Boths< hildlanum is a beautiful 
kind, and the plant called Elliottianum 
appears to be the same species. The 
dorsal sepal and lower sepal are white, 
or creamy - white, with dark bands the 
petals are long, standing at right angles, 
striped in a similar manner ; the lip is of a 
dullish-brown. It is a beautiful plant, carrying 
four or five of its large flowers all expanded at 
the same time. Both these plants were intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Sander, of St. Alban’s, to whom 
we are indebted for so many of our fine Orchids. 

C. Stonei. —This is always a fine plant, which 
was introduced by the late Mr. Stuart Low 
some thirty-three years ago, and it always will be 
regarded as a gem. The dorsal sepal is 
white, or with a few black stripes, the petals 
being some 5 inches or more long, slightly 
twisted ; they are pale-yellow at the base, 
spotted with crimson, their ends wholly of a 
brownish hue, the lips of a brownish hue netted 
with crimson veins. I may as well mention the 
variety S. platytsenium here, although I am 
afraid my friend “ W. R ” will be a long time 
ere he gets it. This plant, like the species, was 
introduced by Mr. Low, and it passed into Mr. 
John Day’s celebrated collection at Tottenham, 
but at his decease most of the plants went into 
the hands of Baron Schroeder and Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, and they have increased considerably 
in value ; but it is a superb plant, having the 
sepals the same as the type, but the sepals are 
very broad, beiug just upon an inch wide, and 
coloured of a creamy-white, spotted with 
crimson, the tips wholly crimson. C. Lowi must 
be included amongst the long-petalled kinds. It 
grows naturally on trees. It is a very showy 
species, having the petals about 3 inches long, 
broadest at the tips, where they are of a rich 
violet-purple, the upper part greenish-yellow 
spotted with deep purple, the lip being greenish- 
purple. C. Haynaldianum is a very similar 
plant, but the petals are not quite so long. 
They are greenish-yellow at the base, spotted 
with brown, the ends being dull purple, as also 
is the lip. I conclude the enumeration of 
the long-tailed Eastern species of this genus 
with the wonderful plant called C. Sanderianum, 
which is a very handsome kind, and has petals 


which are narrow and reach the length of 
twenty-six inches. The flowers are hairy on the 
outer side, the sepals, yellowish, tinged with 
green, having broad blackish stripes, the petals 
narrow, slightly twisted, yellow at the base, 
becoming dull purple for about twenty inches, 
spotted with yellow and brownish purple. It is 
a wonderful plant which I saw flowering and 
doing well in Mr. Tantz’s collection the last time 
I visited it when at Shepherd’s Bush, and it has, 
I believe, furnished his gardener with pollen for 
hybridising. Now I must say a few words about 
the culture of these plants before leaving them. 
They like to be set in the warmest place possible, 


Summer use of Seakale pots in flower garden at 
Woodlands, Cobbam. 


and they like to stand near the glass, but not 
exposed to all the sun’s rays, but yet they do 
like the sun to shine upon them, and they also 
like a good moist atmosphere. They should be 
well supplied with drainage, as they like a good 
supply of water to their roots. Pot in good 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss; during the 
winter season much less water is necessary, 
both in the atmosphere and to their roots, but 
do not allow them to suffer from want of 
moisture at any time of the year. 

Matt. Bramble. 


TRICHOPILIAS. 
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I am induced to offer a few remarks upon these 
plants from receiving a note from a lady in the 
Emerald Isle, “ Miss Carey ” by name, who 
sends me a flower of the good old Mexican 
species, T. tortilis. Now this is a plant that 
was first introduced nearly sixty years ago, and 
the plant has never been lost since. There are 
two varieties of the species, or the same plant 
produces two crops of blooms in one season. 
The flowers are large, the sepals and petals are 
spirally twisted, brownUh-purple in the middle, 
bordered with white. The trumpet-shaped lip 
is ivory-white, spotted and dotted with rose and 
brown. 

T. coccinea is a plant resembliog the former 
one in its growth, but the bulbs are slightly 
longer. The flowers are, however, of quite a 
different hue, being long, with a wide trumpet¬ 
shaped lip, and of a deep but bright-crimson. 
It comes from Central America. 

T. marginata —This is a beautiful large- 
flowered and bright-coloured plant. It usually 
bears two or three flowers together upon one 
stalk. These are the same shape as those already 
noticed, and they are rich-carmine. This plant 
is a very free bloomer. I have frequently seen 
the same plant produce a double crop of bloom 
in the one season. It is now more than forty 
years ago since this plant was sent to us from 
Central America bv the Polish collector, War- 
scewicz, who is said to have discovered it on the 
Chiriqui Mountain at a considerable elevation. 


V. Galeottiana. —This is the plant which was 
figured in the “ Botanical Magazine ” in 1865 as 
T. Turialvae, after the name of the great white 
mountain upon which it was found ; but the plant 
had been found some twenty years before this 
figure appeared by Galleotte and named after 
him. The flowers are of good size, of a yellowish 
white, the lips being of a deeper yellow-spotted 
with red. 

T. su avis. —I have left this fine species with 
its variety alba until the last, and I would 
earnestly beg “ Miss Carey ” to invest in this, 
for its flowers are large, beautifully coloured, 
and with a delightful perfume resembling May 
blossom. It bears several flowers upon one 
peduncle, the sepals and petals being creamy 
white, the large lip being beautifully fringed, 
and spotted with rosy-pink. In the variety 
alba the flowers are pure-white, saving the deep 
yellow which is to be found in the throat; but 
the rosvpink spots and blotches are quite 
absent, but it has the same delightful odour. 
The above are some of the principal kinds known 
in this little family, but all are well worth my 
correspondent’s care ; they are plants which do 
not require much care, but they do require good 
drainage to maintain them in good condition. 
They require good peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss to grow in, this to be pretty well elevated 
above the pot’s rim, because the flowers are 
produced under the leaves, and there is not 
room for them to display their beauties if this 
is not given attention. They are plants which 
like a good supply of water during the growing 
reason and when they are flowering, and 
at this time it is well to plunge the pots 
in a pan or tub of water, but not 
so deep as to wet the flowers, and after the 
flowers are gone the plants should then be 
plunged over the growths and be allowed to 
soak well. This will compensate for any dry¬ 
ness which may have overtaken the bulbs 
through being set higher up than usual above 
their surroundings ; but do not allow the plants 
to get thoroughly dry. At any time in the year 
the plants can be thoroughly rested by keeping 
them drier and placing them in a cooler position. 
The majority of the plants named above succeed 
well enough in the Odontoglossum-house, but I 
would prefer the warmest end of such a structure 
for them, and I would give them the opportunity 
of getting more sunshine than the Odontoglote, 
which require more shade. But I consider that 
the greatest ruin ocourred in the early days with 
T. suavis through keeping it too hot. The 
leaves became shrivelled and turned yellow, the 
bulbs shrivelled up and wasted away from 
keeping them in the Cattleya-house all the 
season, when they would have plumped out 
their bulbs, and their leaves have been more of 
the consistency of stout leather aprons if kept 
in the cool-house. Matt. Bramble. 


SUMMER USE OF SEAKALE POTS. 

We were pleased lastyear in Mrs. Earle’s garden. 
Woodlands, Cobham, to see how prettily these 
were used for half-hardy plants in summer, as 
shown in our engraving. The pots were simply 
turned up, roughly drained, filled with Scarlet 
Pelargoniums and other half-hardy plants, and 
placed on a little terrace, where they looked very 
well. The pot is really better in form than the 
usual garden pots. 


A new Pompon Dahlia —By far the 

most brilliantly coloured variety in this useful 
class (or, indeed, in any other as far as I know), 
is a new one called Sunshine. It produces rather 
large but perfectly formed blossoms of the most 
dazzling vermilion-scarlet that can be imagined 
on a very dwarf and bushy plant. This fine 
variety, which will prove a gem for cutting, is 
quite distinct from the old one of this name, 
and a great improvement on it also. —B. C. R. 

4576.— Plants and insects.— Your query 
is very indefinite. Send a few of the insects 
and one may tell better what course to advise. 
The only way we should think is to search for 
them, especially if they are slugs, snails, or 
similar marauders. Insects that infest plants 
are many in number, but we should think the 
mischief is due to the caterpillar. Search for 
them, and in the evening or early morning is 
the best time to do this.—C. T. 

-Manure with soot and lime liberally next winter 

or ca ly in spring —E. H. 
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H0U8N * WINDOW QARDBNINQ. 

EVERGREEN CREEPER8 FOR A SOUTH 
HOUSE WALL. 

455fi.—The following list of creepers suit¬ 
able for the south side of a house may 
be found useful, but “ John" does not 
mention the locality or soil, and also 
whether the position of the house is much 
exposed to high winds. If in the northern 
counties, or in a very cold situation, it would 
be best to grow some of the handsome varieties 
of Ivy instead of the more delicate creepers 
here mentioned. Magnolia, for instance, though 
perhaps the queen of climbers in Devonshire 
and other southern counties, would not do so 
well, perhaps, in the north of England. Ever¬ 
green Honeysuckle (Lonioera semper virens, 
with its varieties L. brachypoda and L. aureo- 
reticulata), should be included for its quiok 
growth and delicious scent, the two first-named 
being specially floriferous, while the Golden 
Honeysuckle (L. aureo-reticulata) is of lower 
growth, and is a shy bloomer, although the 
foliage is variegated and handsome, making a 
good variety. Of Evergreen Rosea the two best 
are F4licit^ Perpetuee and Princess Marie, but 
the fine old Gloire de Dijon Rose is so nearly 
evergreen and so well worth having for its 
mass of lovely blossoms that it should certainly 
be planted. The Geanothus family gives us 
some of our finest climbing shrubs, but some are 
more hardy than others, and of these G. 
azureus is perhaps the most satisfactory. The 
foliage is always handsome, and although the 
azure-blue flowers are individually small, they 
are produced in suoh extraordinary profusion 
during the whole of the summer that the effect 
is of a perfect mass of bloom. Geanothus 
americanus is also fairly hardy, bringing quan¬ 
tities of pure-white blossoms from June to 
August, while C. Veitchianus is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all, the flowers being of a 
deeper azure, and borne in masses at the top of 
each spray of leaves. All the Ceanothus family 
need rather dry, gravelly soil with good 
drainage, and they flower where the wood is 
thoroughly ripened by strong sunshine. They 
should be pruned each year about the end of 
April, and as they bear all their flowers on the 
wood of the current year, they may be sharply 
cut back when necessary. Mahonia nepa* 
lensis is a remarkably fine climber in Devon 
shire, but would not be perfectly hardy 
probably in colder localities. It is a Barberry 
with extraordinary leavesof about eighteen inchen 
long, and large clusters of golden flowers in the 

S . The more hardy Mahonia (Berberis) 
>lium, makes a fine climber to cover the 
lower part of a house, its beautiful shining 
leaves, which turn scarlet in the winter, bunche 
of rich-purple berries (also borne in winter), and 
the pretty yellow sprays of bloom which arc 
produced in early spring, make it most desirable 
and attractive as a wall-climber. Garry>i 
elliptica is a handsome evergreen climber, which 
is covered in winter with long tassel-like flower* 
of great beauty, giving the effect of a draping of 
lace. In this plant the male and female flower 
are borne on separate individuals, the tassels of 
the male plant beiDg the most handsome, but 
those of the female being sometimes followed by 
dark- purplish berries. It is best to grow a plant 
of each sex, if these are to be product, and both 
the Ganyaa need deep rich soil. Escallonia 
macrantha is very lovely, with dark climbing 
foliage and a mass of rose-pink blossoms. This 
is quite hardy in the south, and would probably 
do well on a sheltered south wall in most parts 
of England. Passiflora co*rulea (the common 
Passion-flower) must not be omitted from this 
list. There is no more beautiful creeper when 
well grown, its long sprays of elegant foliage and 
delicately-tinted flowers are unique in their own 
way. Of the Jasmines, Jasminum resolutum is 
the only variety which retains its leaves in 
winter. It should be grown, if possible, but is 
not a common plant to procure. Crataegus 
pyracantha, with bunches of intense-scarlet 
berries in winter, is a very fine plant, and the 
decorative effect of its berries is wonderful. 
Gotoneaster microphylla makes an excellent 
wall plant, very handsome throughout the winter 
months with its profusion of carmine berries at 
every point. Myrtles, and other less hardy 
plants, may be added to the list for the 
south, but would not do so well in a cold 
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situation, and should certainly receive the 
shelter of a mat in severe weather. All 
these plants will be the better for well-pre¬ 
pared and deeply-dug soil, whether put in 
during the autumn months or in the spring, as 
this should be done at once, a trench of 2 feet in 
depth and the same in breadth being cleared of 
the old soil (unless it be in excellent condition), 
and filled with good loam or turfy-loam from an 
old pasture, with a liberal mulch of stable- 
manure on the surface after the plants are put 
in. This will help to keep their tender roots 
from the frost and enable them to make a fine 
start in the spring. Without it they would be in 
danger of perishing before their roots have taken 
firm hold of the soil, and in the case of the more 
delicate plants it will be well to wait until the 
severe frosts are over, planting in April, with 
plenty of water, and giving a mulch of old stable 
stuff over the roots, so that they may not be 
injured by the hot sunshine. A little care in 
planting, procuring good plants and spreading 
out their roots in a fan-shape (not dropping 
them into a perpendicular hole), will be well 
repaid in the future. I. L. R. 


DAFFODILS FOR A ROOM. 

The term “ Daffodil ” now includes not only the 
old favourite Lent Lily, but also the whole 
Narcissus tribe, with Jonnuils also, so that a 
wide selection may be made of these fragrant 
flowers, which are specially decorative, too, with 
their soft tints of yellow, creamy-white, and 
touches of scarlet. The earliest-flowering section 
includes most of the Polyanthus-Narcissi, of 
which the double Roman and the Paper-white 
grandiflora are the best for forcing, and may be 
had, with early potting and no more heat than 
a sunny window affords, in full beauty at 
Christmas-time. Narcissus Tazetta, the Joss- 
flower of China (often called the Fairy Lily, or 
the Chinese Sacred Lily, though it has nothing 


Next to these in opening their blooms are the 
sweet-soented Jonquils, both double and single, 
and these are followed by the beautifnl White 
Narcissus, White Pearl, and many other varie¬ 
ties. Later in the spring the Daffodils proper— 
the yellow flowers which have always borne 
that name—open their blossoms, and many of 
these are now most magnificent. Narcissus 
Ard-Righ, N. Horsfieldi, N. Emperor, N. maxi- 
mus, N. obvallaris, and N. Barri conspicuus, are 
some of the finest varieties of these, but there 
are many others of almost equal splendour. All 
these bulbs can be grown in pots, well drained, 
with a light compost, not too rich, and should be 
lanted as soon as they are received from the 
orticulturists. The pots are best sunk in a 
bed of fine ashes out-of-doors, clearing away 
the ashes (which should cover the pots to the 
depth of 2 inches in winter), as the green of the 
bulbs makes its appearance, and top-dressing them 
with rich soil. They shouid be grown entirely 
out-of-doors until the buds appear (with the 
execution of the Double Roman, Paper-white, and 
N. Tazetta, all of which if potted early should 
be taken in before frosts occur), boxes of ashes 
on the leads, or a thick bed of ashes in a back 
yard, being the best places for the pots where 
grown in a town. The later and more hardy 
bulbs may, if preferred, be placed in the gardeD, 
and potted up in groups just as the buds begin 
to open. This is an easy and excellent plan 
where decorative plants are needed in the 
country, as the Daffodils are usually strong and 
hardy when grown in this way. Orange Phornix 
Narcissus thus treated is very beautiful, being 
double and of specially rich and soft colouring. 
Sulphur Phoenix is also a charming pale-tinted 
variety well worth cultivation. “Sir Watkin ” 
(here figured) is a very fine one. I. L. R. 

4573. — Azalea in a window. — All 
Azdeas should be taken inside at night now, 
though they might benefit from exposure on 



Our Rradkrs' IbLunTRAnoss : Narcissus 14 Sir Watkin." Engraved for Garpkmmu Ilixbtratkd 
I from a photograph sent b y Men sre. Pearson, Chilwrll, Nottingham. 


to do with the true Liliums), is also very early, 
flowering about seven weeks from the time it is 
planted, either in pots or in water. In a 
shallow ornamental bowl, where the bulbs can 
be surrounded with pebbles to keep them upright, 
and not more than half aovered with rain-water, 
they make a lovely drawing-room decoration, 
only requiring to be kept in the dark for ten 
days while they are forming their first roots, and 
sheltered from sharp draughts when in growth. 


fine, mild days. The most important matter 
in the culture of Azaleas is the watering. Too 
much or too little destroys the vitality of the 
plants. If any doubt exists about the plants 
requiring water, tap the pot with the knuckles ; 
the sound will tell if the plant is drv or wet. 
Try its weight by lifting it up in the hand, and 
water or not as the plant is heavy or light. All 
that is necessary for Azaleas is to keep them i afe 
from frost in a light room. Azaleas are mcch 
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hardier that many imagine. Itwae not uncom¬ 
mon years ago to find beds of Indian Azaleas 
growing outside in manyshelteredgardens. Still, 
with plants in pots, exposure to frost sometimes 
injures the blossom-buds before they open, and 
it is best avoided.—E. H. 

— I suppose you mean one of the ordinary 
Ghent Azaleas, if so by all means take it in on 
the appearance of frost, otherwise the buds will 
be killed. It is not easy to grow Azaleas in a 
room, the buds dropping through the dryness of 
the atmosphere, change of temperature, and 
other details. The only thing is not to keep the 
plant in a gas-lighted room, and syringe the 
foliage occasionally to remove accumulations of 
dust or dirt, which, however careful one may 
be, will settle on the leafage. Another thing is 
to regulate the watering with the utmost care, 
giving only sufficient to moisten the soil and no 
more. Do not let water remain in the saucer, 
but drain it off directly after the plant has been 
watered. A gas-lighted room is very trouble¬ 
some. The air gets so dry and hot, and 
materially affects the plant. —C. T. 

-You should take this inside before frosty weather 

sets in. But as you oould hardly have ohosen a worse 
subject for window culture, and are almost oevtaln to be 
disappointed with the results, I would strongly ad vies you 
to make an exchange with some friend who has a small 
conservatory or greenhouse.—P. U. 


PURUS. 


4580.—A Pern case. —No plants will grow 
and keep in health long without drainage. Have 
some holes drilled through the bottom or ends 
of the case so that the surplus water oan get 
awav. You might have a hole drilled close to 
the bottom at one end, fitted with a small tap, 
or even a tight-fitting cork would do. There is 
no difficulty attached to the culture of Ferns in 
such oases.—E. H. 

- ■ — These are often made without drainage 
holes, in order, I fancy, that no water may 
escape on to carpets, etc , when standing in a 
room ; but I do not consider it is at all right, or 
as it should be. If the hole is made in one 
corner, it is easy to put a bucket or pan under¬ 
neath when watering, and leave it until all 
surplus moisture has drained away. You did 
quite right to put a layer of cinders in the 
bottom, and peat, if mixed with plenty of sand 
is good material for most Ferns to grow in, but 
perhaps you did not make it sufficiently firm, or 
too much or too little water has been given. It 
is, in faot, difficult to say where the treatment 
has been wrong without either seeing the plants 
or knowing now they have been treated 
throughout. Too much moisture is quite as bad 
as too little, for it renders the soil sodden and 
sour, and then the plants cannot possibly thrive. 
I find a mixture of loam and peat better than 
pure peat for most Ferns, and a little lime is 
useful, as it tends to keep all sweet. Again, do 
not keep the case too close, especially in hot 
weather, bat admit a little air, if possible at the 
top of the case rather than at the side, for 
two or three hoars, morning and evening,— 


— Evidently you have entirely mismanaged 
your Fern-case, and unless there is a way of 
escape for the water given to the Ferns it is 
impossible for the growth to be healthy. The 
first thing to be done in either potting plants 
or patting them into boxes, as in this case, is to 
Bee that the drainage is thoroughly good and the 
reason is obvious. If a plant is in a water¬ 
logged soil it soon gets unhealthy, and the soil 
naturally becomes sour, the result being death 
of the Fern or whatever plant is used. First see 
that there are sufficient holes for the water to 
escape, and as regards the drainage, cinders, 
etc., you have acted rightly, and a peaty soil is 
most suitable for the Ferns. Daring the winter 
less water will be required than in the summer, 
and keep decaying fronds picked off, as these 
promote decay, and ultimately death ensues. 
The glass must be wiped out at frequent intervals 
to prevent damp, and the sun should not shine 
fall upon it These are a few general hints that 
may be useful to yon.—C. T. 


for "Gardening.”-- Readers will 
kimdb remember that we are glad to get tpedmem of 
beautiful or rare fiowere and good fruit* and vegetable* 
for drawvng. The drawing* to made will be engraved in 
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FRUIT. 

45,6. — Planting Strawberries. — 

Within the last half century the varieties of 
this fruit have been greatly increased in number. 
It is best to select the first runners for planting, 
and mark them by pegging them down. They 
will produce fruit next season; those which 
came from them probably not. It has been 
supposed that the runners exhaust the plant, 
and it has been advised to cut them off; but the 
result of experiment is that the produce is the 
same whether the runners are left or removed. 
The varieties called Alpine Strawberries bear 
colder, damper, and more shady situations and 
lighter soil than the others, which prefer a good 
mellow loam, even inclined to be clayey, such 
as would be suitable for Wheat. The alpines 
bear late ; their fruit is conical in shape and has 
a peculiar aromatic flavour, whioh is brought 
out by preserving in sugar. Of the old sorts 
the best are the Bath Scarlet, early, abundant 
bearer, much sought after for preserving ; the 
Chili, large, round white, and a very useful 
Strawberry, though many find fault with it as 
not being sufficiently high flavoured; another 
variety, the Hautbois, of peculiar flavour, much 
esteemed by some, but not generally cultivated. 
.Many of the plants are sterile males, and as they 
increase by runners even faster than the prolific 
or hermaphrodite plant, they must be carefully 
uprooted as soon as discovered, otherwise the 
bed at the end of a short time will be overrun with 
unproductive vegetation. Amongst the cele¬ 
brated modern kinds the Elton, raised by Kuight, 
stands high; it is a late variety, large, cocks¬ 
comb-shaped, abundant bearer, and should be 
suffered bo ripen thoroughly before gathering. 
Keen’s Seedling, very abundant bearer, early, 
well adapted for forcing, grown in immense 
quantities for the London markets, and 
excellent for main crops; the British 
Queen is probably the best late Strawberry. 
The Black Prince is one of the most prolific 
kinds and is very early. Soils make a wonderful 
difference in Strawberries; the very best is a 
sandy loam. In this they will nob gr6w more 
to root and top than is necessary for the forma¬ 
tion of good buds for the next year ; while in a 
rich, light mould, if the autumn prove wet they 
will produce a large watery mass of tops, grow¬ 
ing on to the middle of October, and producing 
no buds in the centre. I have practised the 
following plans on light soils. Where the 
Strawberries were planted out in poor sandy 
soils, I have obtained a famous crop by giving 
plenty of liquid-manure in spring. I have also 
planted the runners in small pots filled with 
loam, and about the 1st of November planted 
them out for the next year’s crop. I never put 
more than one plant in a pot 8 inches deep, 
1 foot in the row, and 2 feet asunder. By this 
means a good orop will be insured, and mulohing 
between the rows with fresh stable-manure 
about au inch thick all over the ground just as 
the Strawberries are coming into flower. If the 
weather be dry water should be given several 
times ; this carries the strength of the manure 
down to the roots, and by the time the fruit 
ripens the straw will be clean and free from 
smell.—T. W. P. 

4547.— Thrips on Vines.— Yon should 
take the Fuchsias out of the house at once 
and deal with them outside. Thrips on 
Vines are dangerous, as they eat the green 
matter from the leaves, and may not only injure 
the present crops but have a deteriorating 
influence upon next year’s crops. Fumigations 
with Tobacco on successive evenings will destroy 
thrips ; but if the Grapes are ripe the Tobacco- 
smoke will injure the flavour. On the whole, 
the best way of dealing with thrips on Vines is 
to sponge the leaves on which the insects are 
with a strong solution of Gishurst Compound ; 
but in bad cases of thrip the insects descend 
into the bunchetf and eat the bark round the 
berries, and then there is nothing for it but to 
fumigate moderately on several successive even¬ 
ings, ventilating freely during the operation so 
that the Tobacco fumes may pass away.—E. H. 

4538. — Bottling Grapes.—A great deal 
depends upon how the Grapes are ripened. 
If thoroughly ripe when ont Lady Downes 
will remain quite fresh in bottles of water 
for six months. A suitable room is necessary 
— one that oan be darkened, and kept cool— say 
a temperature not below 38 degs. nor above 


45 degs. during the winter. What is required 
is a cool, dry air ; any sign of dampness in the 
air would be detrimental to the berries, and if 
one of these exhibit the slightest sign of decay 
it should be cut out at once, as it would con¬ 
taminate the rest. Grapes that are required for 
use after November are usually bottled, as after 
that time it is not good for the Vines to allow 
the Grapes to hang on them. It is not necessary 
to bottle any required for use before that date; 
it is usual to let them hang on the Vines, but 
should they be in the way of plants or anything 
else in the house they can be cut and bottled 
with success. Ordinary wine-bottles will suffice. 
These can easily be hung up to a nail iu the 
rafters of the roof or elsewhere, or a temporary 
rack can be made whioh will admit of the 
bottles swinging. If a piece of wire is fastened 
round the neck of the bottle, filled with clean 
water, the weight of the bunch will balance the 
bottle when hung up, and iu this way the Grapes 
will hang clear of the bottle. Three inches to 
six inches of stem should be allowed to each 
shoot below the bunoh, according to the distance 
of the bunch from the main rod. In catting the 
stem upon which the bunch is borne, care should 
be taken not to interfere with the eyes nearest 
the stem of the Vine, as these are intended to 
be left in pruning to give the next season’s crop 
of fruit. With the water should be added one 
teaspoonful of powdered charcoal, but not too 
fine. This will assist in keeping the water sweet 
for the bunches that are intended to hang the 
longest; but for hanging, say, a month or so v 
this is not necessary. Place the stalk in the 
bottle as deep in the water as is necessary to 
enable it to remain firm. The stems above the 
bunches should be left intact, as the berries are 
not then so liable to shrivel. After the bnnohes 
have been cat aboat two days more water must 
be added to that in the bottles, as the stems 
will have absorbed a quantity, and any of these 
which were short may be quite dry on account 
of the absorption.—S. P. 

4563. — Management of Pear-trees.— 
There may be two reasons why the Pear- 
trees on the wall do not bear fruit. One may 
be owing to bad management; the other they 
may not be free-bearing sorts. Trees in the 
open garden will bear if they are simply let 
alone, but on a wall they require a system of 
pruning and training that will suppress the 
development of too much young wood, and that 
will promote the production of fruitful Bpura. 
In rich soil Pear-trees will, if simply spurred 
back at the end of each season, do little more 
than produce a thicket of young wood from the 
old branches ; whereas by careful summer pinch¬ 
ing and pruning they will form fruitful wood in 
abundance.—J. D. E. 

- “A L.” does not say if his trees make 

much growth or none at all hardly. Either of 
these failings would account for the thinness of 
the frnit crop. If numerous long sappy roots 
are made the trees require root-pruning; too 
much growth is being made. With a spade out 
a trench 3 feet away from the stem of each tree 
and as deep as roots are to be found. Just a 
narrow trench is all that is required, the object 
being to sever the large roots, which are devoid 
of fibrous matter, which really are the feeders of 
the tree, and not these long, fibreless roots. Bv 
catting them in two numerous email roots will 
ush from the extremity after the end of each 
as been clearly relieved of ail jagged parts. 
Do not give such trees manure in any form until 
a full crop of fruit is borue, bub keep the roots 
well supplied with moisture during dry weather. 
If the trees make but little or no growth at all, 
they ought to be lifted towards the end of 
October and replanted in fresh soil, thus 
encouraging new growth. A mulching of partlv- 
decayed manure from the stables will not only 
feed the roots, but will conserve the moisture in 
the soil.—S. P. 

The Dartmouth Grab.— What a beauti- 
tiful subject this is, both while in bloom and when 
the frnit is ripe ! The intense pnrple-orimson 
colour of the latter gives it quite the appear¬ 
ance of a tree of fine Plums, while the beautiful 
bloom on the fruit heightens the illusion— 
indeed, when walking through a large nursery in 
the neighbourhood recently with a friend he 
really mistook a plant of this Grab for a Plum 
and could scarcely be persuaded of his mistake. 
The Siberian Crab is a charming and much more 
familiar subject, but at least at this season it 
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must yield to the former in attractiveness. 
These two Crabs, which (as well as a few others) 
thoroughly deserve to be freely planted in 
pleasure-grounds, are extremely hardy and easily 
cultivated, thriving excellently in cold, damp, 
or heavy soils.—B. C- R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY ANNUALS. 

Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acadle). 

This is one of the most charming little early 
spring annuals we possess. It had for many 
years been a general favourite for rockeries, 
and especially old crumbling walls, where it 
makes itself quite at home, and in a very few 
years takes full possession. It forms dense 
tufty rosettes from 1 inch to 2 inches high, with 
innumerable kidney shaped leaves and abund¬ 
ance of pale violet flowers. It is a hardy annual 
in the true sense of the term, eeedlings spring¬ 
ing up in all directions where plants have seeded 
the previous year. As a weed in the rockery 
it is a very welcome one ; the plants fill all the 
crevices and rarely get in the way of other dwarf 
growing alpines. It sows itself with such cer¬ 
tainty as to possess all the advantages of a 
true perennial. Along rough stone-edged path¬ 
ways, on rough stone steps, old brick walls, and 
indeed any receptacle that will give a plant a 
foothold, it may be grown with singular effect. 
The autumn-sown seeds produce plants which 
flower early in Bpring, and the plants from spring 
and early summer-sown seeds flower throughout 
summer and autumn. It is also largely used 


for eirly greenhouse work, either sown thinly or 
pricked out into suitable sized pots, half-a-dozen 
or more tufts in each. It is a native of Portu¬ 
gal and belongs to the Crucifers. 


4579.—A new garden.—Worms are not injurious to 
the eoil, but if you have too many you can soon reduce 
them by trenching up the ground and turning it into a 
fowl run for a few days, after which water with clear 
lime-water.— A. G. Butler. 

- Give the whole of the ground a good 

dressing of lime, which will quickly get rid of 
most of the worms and sweeten and improve the 
soil as well. The proper time and way to apply 
manure to fruit-trees, large and small, is in the 
spring, when the weather begins to get warm— 
say, in April or the early part of May. Spread 
a good coat all over the roots, let it lie all the 
summer, and fork what remains of it very 
lightly into the ground in October. A little 
lime is also beneficial, but this should be applied 
before the manure.—B. C. R. 

- Worms disturb the soil, but their work 

is often beneficial. To banish them give a good 
dressing of lime and soot about January. Fruit 
land and flower-borders may be manured any 
time during autumn or early winter. In the 
case of flower-borders, especially if they contain 
bulbs, the manure is best laid on the surface 
and forked in after the bulbs come through in 
the early spring.—E. H. 

4572.— A new lawn. —Supposing the lawn 
has been newly laid with fresh turf, and that is 
in good condition, there is no reason why any¬ 
thing should be done to it at all. Lime is a 
good thing for old lawns that have become 
covered with green Moss. It destroys the Moss 
and greatly improves wet lawns, for it is on 
such that Moss is troublesome. Now would be 
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a good time to put on the lime ; but it would be 
a grave error to give the lawn a dressing of 
manure immediately after the lime. The better 
time to apply the manure would be in the 
spring—a month or so before commencing to cut 
the Grass ; rake it well, and then roll it in.— 
J. D. E. 

- A dressing of lime and manure may 

probably benefit a newly-made lawn. A great 
deal depends upon its condition. Very often 
where the levels of the ground have been altered 
some of the inferior subsoil is brought to the 
surface ; then a dressing of lime and manure is 
beneficial, but I have seen cases where the Grass 
grows strong enough without manure. Newly- 
slaked lime may be usefully applied to a great 
many lawns. Its tendency is to eradicate Moss 
and banish worms, and it fines the Grasses. The 
best time to apply manure or lime, or both, is 
during the winter—say, December or January, 
so that the weather may disintegrate it, and 
render it fit to be absorbed. In February or 
March use the bush-harrow, or, if on a small 
scale, the rake or a hard, worn broom will do. 
—E. H. 

- A newly-made lawn Bhould not require 

covering with either lime or manure, except 
where the Grass is weakly, then a thin dressing 
of decayed vegetable refuse and wood-ashes 
would be an advantage. If the ground is 
covered with Moss, a sprinkling of lime would 
tend to kill the Moss and thus allow the Grass 
a better chance to grow. Early in November is 
a good time to apply the top-dressing; by 
February it will have worked down into the 
soil, leaving nothing but stones or bits of wood. 


These should be swept oil and the lawn well 
rolled. Should there be thin places in the Grass, 
a little lawn-seed scattered over these early in 
April, afterwards raking the lawn with a sharp- 
toothed iron rake, and finishing off with a good 
rolling.—S. P. 

— If your lawn has been recently made 
with good turf it will not require dressing either 
with lime or manure. If the sward has been 
obtained by sowing Grass-seed it would do good 
to sprinkle some fine earth over it earlv in 
October, or what would be still better is a dres¬ 
sing of charred refuse, which is the remains of a 
smouldering fire. There is more fertilising 
matter in this apparently common looking stuff 
than its appearance indicates. If the ground is 
as dry with you as it is in the West of England, 
where I write, two or three good Boakings of 
water will do more good in getting the Grass 
established before winter than any surface 
dressing you can give it.—J. C. C. 

4575.— Laying out a small plot.— As it 
is in a front garden, it is of no use to put any 
flowers into it which would be suitable for 
buttonholes. They would be certain to be 

K icked by the tradesmen’s boys or by flower- 
awkers. Roses, Carnations, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, &c., are invariably stolen from 
front gardens in this neighbourhood, and prob¬ 
ably from all others. I should recommend 
Pyracanthus, Ceanothus, Yellow Jasmine, and 
Ampelopsis Veitchi for the wall, and for the 
front of the bed Solomon’s Seal, German Iris, 
Phlox, and dwarf Michaelmas Daisies. These 
are not likely to be much meddled with.— 
A. G. Butler. 

- Such a border is usually occupied by the 

roots of plants of a more or less climbing nature 
growing against the wall, and in this case it is 


almost useless, as well as undesirable, to 
attempt the culture of anything of either a 
strong-rooting nature or that requiring abund¬ 
ance of nutriment. Suitable plants for a wall 
with such an aspect are the Winter or Naked- 
flowered Jasmine, J. revolutum, Escallonia 
maorantha, and Pyrus japonica, or P. Maulei, 
or, if the wall is over 6 feet in height, a Passion¬ 
flower, a Clematis or two, and some Roses might 
be more suitable. In a warm, local climate the 
fragrant lemon-scented Verbena and Myrtle 
would probably survive the winter, and in a 
few years become very handsome plants, while, 
lastly, Chrysanthemums of the choicer varieties 
would thrive and bloom beautifully with care 
and plenty of nourishment. The border being 
full of the roots of the foregoing, the best kina 
of plants of low growth to be placed in front of 
them will be such as the Thrifts (Armeria), pink 
and white, Sedurns, and Saxifrages of sorts, 
with a few Petunias, Nolanas, dwarf Tropaeo- 
lums, Portulacas, &c., in the summer time. 
A few plants of the golden variegated Euony- 
mus towards the back would look nice. If 
Chrysanthemums were grown they should be 
well manured and frequently syringed in hot 
weather.—B. C. R. 

- You can hardly expect to do much 

laying out in a space 1 foot or 18 inches wide. 
You cannot do better than plant Tea Roses for 
covering the walls ; the sorts may be Madame 
Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, Perle de Lyon, 
and Madame Eugene Verdier. If you plant 
these Roses in 18 inches of good eoil, you will 
get some beautiful flowers from early summer 
until late in the autumn ; you may have two 
clumps of bulbs between each two Roses. These 
may consist of Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops, 
and Crocuses, and Daffodils if room.—J. C. C. 

- “ Soil” has a very small plot indeed to 

deal with, but as it is in a sunny position I would 
have a good display of bulbs in it, especially the 
early-flowering bulbous Iris, and the later 
Spanish and English varieties in great variety. 
Tne early species are I. reticulata, followed by 
I. persica. Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
Daffodils would be beautiful in their season. 
It might be filled with “ Geraniums ” and a few 
other bedding plants when the display of bulbs 
has passed away.—J. D. E. 

- You certainly have much ground avail¬ 
able. I presume it is a border that requires 
dealing with, as it is only a foot or 18 inches 
wide, not a plot. You can make this little 
border verv pretty with the help of a few good 
plants. Tne wall may be covered with creepers, 
such aB Jasminum nudiflorum, Clematis Jack- 
man!, or Ivies, whilst in the border put a few 
good bulbs, such as Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
the pretty little Glory of the Snow or Chiono- 
doxa Luciliie, Crocuses, and other kinds; but 
these will be sufficient. Then you may have 
herbaceous plants, the Rock Madwort, Alyssum 
saxtatile, very pretty in the spring, when covered 
with golden-yellow flowers, Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-pl., the Double Sneezewort, the flowers white 
and quite double, SpriDg Adonis (A. vernalis), 
Anemones in variety, Antirrhinums, Arabis 
albida (the White Rock Cress), Aubrietias, 
Campanulas, especially the dwarfer kinds, such 
as C. fragilis, C. carpatica, C. pumila, and the 
tall-growing C. persicifolia, for the back- Wall¬ 
flowers are very beautiful in the late spring, and 
also Forget-me-nots, both of which will succeed 
in this position. Select also Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata, which blooms throughout the summer. 
The Scarlet-flowered Delphinium nudicaule, 
Pinks, Carnations, and Tufted Pansies, Rud- 
beckia speciosa, Chrysanthemum Mme. Des- 
grange, for the autumn; also the two dwarf 
Asters, A. acris and A. amellus, which are both 
remarkably showy. Fine plants for such a 
position also are Lychnis viscaria, Gypsophila 
paniculata, Helianthus rigidus (autumn flower¬ 
ing), the Day Lilies, Lilium candidum, Primroses, 
Auriculas, and such old-fashioned things. Of 
course this list might be very greatly extended, 
but that will make a very good beginning. 
Others may be added in time. I have avoided 
as much as possible tall Btrong growers, as there 
is not sufficient space for them in the border.— 
C. T. 

- The spaoe is so very small there is not much scope 

for design or anything beyond makiDg the soil as good and 
as deep as possible, and planting the flowers you love best. 
Early-flowering bulbs. Wallflowers, and annuals, with a 
few Pinks and Carnations, and “ Geranium ” or two, with 
two or three Roses on the wall, will make the border 

efleotive.— e. h. Origiral from 
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Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule). Engraved from a photograph sent by Miss Wolley Dod, Edge Hall, Malpas. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMONG THE BEDDING-PLANTS. 

Not another day should be lost in making np 
cuttings of Zonal and Fancy Pelargoniums, also 
of Heliotropium, Petunias, Verbenas, Ageratum, 
Iresines, Ac., that will be wanted for bedding 
purposes next season. All of these, and many 
more, may be rooted on a shelf or under a glass 
shade ; indeed, all but the Pelargoniums will 
do better if kept slightly close for a time. One 
is too often tempted to put off this operation 
until frost has cut down, or, at any rate, nipped 
the growth of bedding-plants. Because the 
plants are looking at their best in the late 
autumn we must not sacrifice our future stock 
by a few days* delay. Nor is this at all 
neoessary, because it is very easy to take off a few 
cuttings from different places, and if done in two 
or three batohes the growth will not be missed. 
A good stock of Zonal Pelargoniums is always 
useful, and a§ they can be struck in boxes and 
placed on a shelf out of the way until early 
spring, when they should be potted off, there is 
little excuse for a short crop next summer. I 
never knew the outtings of these to look more 
promising; the dry and sunny season having 
hardened the growth into such cuttings as are 
sure to root freely and stand over the winter. 
Heliotropium, Ageratum, &c., we do not need 
many of to secure a good stock from next year, 
as those struck now will produce large quan¬ 
tities of outtings when placed into heat as soon 
as the days turn again. Pansies and Violas 
will also strike very freely now, and will form 
healthy young stock for early spring bedding. 
Choose the sucker-like growths, many of which 
can be secured with a few roots, or at any rate 
with wood just ready from new roots. The 
stronu, sappy, and flowering growth is not so 
suitable for propagating from. If you possess a 
few seeds of a good strain, they may be sown in 
boxes or pans at once. Sow thinly, then the 
seedlings can remain until you want to trans¬ 
plant them to their permanent quarters early 
in spring. They will flower well the first year, 
and few subjects are more showy from March 
until the summer bedding comes in than a good 
strain of Pansies and Violas. They may also 
be left all summer, and will still keep up a grand 
display of bloom, particularly if advantage be 
taken of showery weather to give them a 
sprinkle of guano or other artificial stimulant. 
The few flowers injured at the time will not 
matter much, as they would be spoilt by the 
weather, while the great advantage of the spurt 
afforded by the guano will be noticeable all 
the summer. p, 

4574.— Tuberoses.— The beet things to do with 
Tuberoses when they have done flowering is to put 
into the dustbin ; they are of no further use. This is ths 
one serious drawbaok to growing these bulbs.—A. Q 
Butler. 

—— After hiving onw flowered the roots are ninlnos. 
and must be thrown away. No treatment that oan be 
afforded will oause them to bloom a second time in our 
olimate.— B. C. R. 

- It is not muoh use endeavouring to use these for a 

second crop of blooms. They require epeoial treatment, 
and very seldom please. Tuberoa-s are grown with the 
express purpose of j raiding one good crop of bloom after 
they reaoh the purchaser, and it is not worth the trouble 
of trying them the seoond season.—P. U. 

- These bulbs are of no use a seoond year. Our 

climate will not ripen them sufficiently to flower well: but 
you might plant out in the border, sheltering them with a 
mound of ashes, and see what oomes of it.—E. H. 

■ The bulbs of the Tuberoses are not 
usually kept after they have flowered, as they 
have a tendency to degenerate with our system 
of culture under glass; but they may be dried 
off, and either kept in the pots with the soil 
perfectly dry, or they may be taken out and 
laid in quite dry sand. The bulbs are imported 
at the end of the year, and should be potted up 
at intervals of three or four weeks for suoccs- 
sional bloom; as soon as they are potted in 
moderately moist soil place the pots in a 
bottom-heat of about 88 degB. or so, in a 
warm greenhouse or cool plant stove tempera¬ 
ture. Do not water at the roots until growth 
is made, and when the plants are in growth 
syringe freely to keep down red-spider. They 
should also be kept in a light position near the 
glass.—J. D. E. 

4578.— Peat for Azaleas.— I made up a 
peat bed for Azaleas ten years ago only 1 foot 
deep, and they have flourished well ever since. 
They require muoh the same treatment as 


Rhododendrons, and it is not worth while to 
plant either the one or the other in soil such as 
would only enable the plants to live and not 
flourish. A third of the loam may be mixed 
with the peat, and the soil ought to be drained , 
stagnant water causes the plants to become 
covered with Lichens. Although the plants 
have done well in a depth of 1 foot of prepared 
soil, I would have made the bed 18 inches deep 
if I could have obtained peat easily, but I 
had to get it at a distance of 80 or 90 miles. 
—J. D. E. 

-A made soil of 2 feet deep woold be auffloient for 

these. You need not use peat and vegetable-refuse for 
the whole of it; if you were to put a third of each with 
the same quantity of your natural soil they would prob¬ 
ably do better, especially if you oould add a little ooaree 
sand.— P. U. 

4503. — Compost for Oleanders. — 
These handsome plants will succeed almost 
equally well in either a loamy or a peaty 
medium, but as they flower more freely in the 
former it should be preferred. They even suc¬ 
ceed in a pure turfy or fibrous loam of good 
quality only, mixed with enough sand to keep 
it open ; but perhaps the best compost consists 
of four parts of such loam to one part each of 
peat and leaf-mould, and one eighth of the 
whole of sharp sand. Drain the pots well and 
make the soil quite firm, especially in the case 
of large specimens.—B. C. R. 

—— Loam and peat or leaf-mould with enough sand 
to keep it open will grow the Oleander well—say two- 
thirds of loam to one-third of leaf-mould or peat, well 
broken up with the spade, but not to be sifted exoept for 
potting off cuttings.—E. H. 

ROSH0. 

Rose Grace Darling. —This is a splendid 
hybrid Tea-scented Rose for a small garden. 
The reason is that the plants, when upon the 
Brier-stock, are remarkably vigorous, and bloom 
over a very long season, from quite early 
summer until the frosts come. The flowers are 
produced with great freedom, and they are dis¬ 
tinct and pleasing in colour, cream, touched 
with rose-pink. They are produced on strong 
stems, ana above the fine green leafage, so to 
speak, something in the way of Ernest Metz. 
Grace Darling is certainly one of the best 
garden Roses.—V. G. 

4546. — Roses from cuttings and 
seeds. —Beyond the question of novelty, raising 
Rose-trees from seed has not much to recom¬ 
mend it. However, it is not a difficult matter. 
When the hips which oontain the seed are ripe, 
gather them, taking out the seed, saving it in a 
dry place until the following March, when it 
should be sown in sandy soil in a gentle bottom- 
heat, which ensures a much quicker germination 
than though the seed was sown in the open. 
Gradually harden off the plants and finally plant 
them out in the open. Roses of many kinds are 
easily raised from outtings made from the 
current season's growth, cutting the shoots into 
8-inoh lengths, rejecting the upper part of the 
shoot, owing to its being unripe and, con¬ 
sequently, not in a state to send out roots. A 
border at the foot of a west wall is a good site 
for the cuttings. Chop out a trench 4 inches 
deep with a spade, sprinkling at the bottom 
some sand or road grit. In this roots form 
quicker than in soil. The cuttings are placed 
in the trench 3 inches apart, having been first 
cut square below a joint, removing the bottom 
leaves. Tread the soil firmly about the cuttings. 
This is most important. If the cutting is con¬ 
stantly moving it cannot make roots. Dig more 
ground and take out another trench 10 inches 
from the first. The end of September is a good 
time to put in the outtings. Early in Novem¬ 
ber lay a 2-inch thickness of decayed leaves, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, or even coal-ashes on 
the surface between the rows, the object being 
to prevent the frost from lifting the cuttings by 
the upheaving of the ground, and thus loosening 
them at the base. In a year’s time nioe plants 
should be available.—S. P. 


Rudbeckia speciosa.— What a splendid 
plant this is for a small garden, or for any 
garden, however large ! It persists in blooming 
from summer until quite the late autumn, and 
this year has been one of the gayest of hardy 

S lants. The flowers are intense yellow, set off 
y a black oontre, and borne so freely as to make 
a dense mass of rioh colour. It grows strongly, 
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and even when only a small clump is planted 
the effect is remarkably rioh. There are few 
better all-round perennials than this, and this 
season, in spite of drought and accompanying 
drawbacks, has bloomed remarkably well.— 
Y. C. __ 

BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answert are inserted in 
Gardbning tree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for theur guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87 Southampton-street, Coveni garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately folic wing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, unit be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
obsen alums permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4594. — Aspidistras. — WhRt la the best treatment for 
Aspidistras 7 What soil is needed 7—M. B. 

4595. —Making leaf-manure.—Which is the beet 
way of making leai-manure ?—J. G. Loudon. 

4596. —Planting a Pentstemon.—When would be 
the beet time to plant a Pentstemon 7 —Florence. 

4597. —Daffodils for a small border.—What 
Daffodils are beet for a small border 7—M. Y. L. 

4598. —Greenhouse during frost.—What is the 
beet material to oover the glass of a greenhouse with to 
help keep out frost ?—Itchrn. 

4599 —Seaweed and Asparagus.-Will anyone 
kindly tell me where I oan obtain a truokload of Seaweed 
on the Great Western Railway 7 —Asparagus Bsd. 

4600. -Scale on a Rose — I have aGloire de Dijon 
Roes which la infested with brown eoale. What should I 
do with it 7 It ia a large one, and planted out—G. P. O. 

4601. —Paring and burning turf, dfcc.—Would 
some reader who nas had experienoe in the above method 
of treating land kindly give time and method of operation 7 
—Spade. 

4602. —Aspidistras.—I should be glad to know how 
to prevent Aspidistra leaves (the variegated ones) turning 
green? What treatment to make them variegated 7— 
Enquirer. 

4603. — Pear for a wall.—Will someone kindly inform 
me as to the best dessert Pear to plant to grow on a wall 
facing south-east, in a good sandy soil 7 Also treatment 
of same 7—M. R. 

4604. —Marguerites for winter.-Please say how 
to treat Marguerites for winter flowering in a room ? I 
have the two white and the yellow. They have not flowered 
muoh aeyet.—M. Y. L. 

4605. —Barly Vines.—Will someone kindly inform 
me when Is the best lime to prune early Vines, and also 
what is beet to paint the rods with, and what quantity of 
each to mix 7 —Amateur. 

4806.—Wooden labels.—Will someone kindly tell 
me how to prepare wooden labels for writing on with 
oommon leaa-penolls, such as are used by nurserymen 
and florists 7- Jambs Hors. 

4607. — Apple-trees in bloom.—A large number of 
my dwarf Apple-trees are now in bloom, will this affect 
next year’s orop, and what ia beet to be done now—that is, 
if anything oan be done?—O. R. 

4608. —Chrysanthemums from seed.—Would 
any reader of Gardening kindly give me information bow 
to hybridise and save Chrysanthemum-seed, and also how 
to grow them from the same 7 —Interested One. 

4609. —Treatment of an Orange tree —Would 
someone kindly tell me how to treat &□ Orangs-tree to 
make it bloom the beginning of June? It flowered about 
April last year. It has been in a ooneervatory ever since. 

—Wbrdna. 

4610. —Plants for a conservatory. — Will 
J. O. O." be kind enough to etate names of plants, and 

when to sow seed and strike outtinge of eaoh plant to keep 
up a perfection of bloom all the year round in a heated 
ooneervatory 7—E. M. 

4611. —White Roses.—Would someone kindly give 
the names of four dwarf pure-white Roses, including a fine 
White Mom to place at the four oorners of a grave in a 
well-sheltered graveyard 7 Any answer or suggestion will 
be gratefully received.—B essie. 

49i2.-oiover-Beed and Strawberries.—wui 
someone kindly tell me the proper time to sow Glover- 
eeed among Strawberries, as I saw in one of the papers 
it was advisable to have it, to keep the weeds down and 
the fruit clean 7 Is this so - E. H. H. 

4613.—White Tomato-fly.—Will someone kindly 
inform me if the small white fly often seen on Tomatoes 
is injurious to Chrysanthemums? Would it be advisable 
to stove a large greenhouse in which these pests are before 
housing the Chrysanthemums 7—T. C. 

4914.—Akebia qulnata.—Is it unusual for Akebia 
qulnata to bear fruit in this country 7 One here on the wall 
of a house has fruits as large as a Lemon, which split open 
and have rows of blaok seeds. It has been here ten yean, 
and never fruited before.— Spouts. 
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4015.—Tea Roses for a west wall.—Would 
** P. U.” kindly give me the napes of ten Tee Boses for e 
west well ? 1 went thoee delioete shades of colour not to 
be bed in H P. Roses. As my epece is limited I went the 
best possible.—F ikesiiirb, Scotland. 

4610.— Packing Llilums.—Will it be sale for me to 
peok my LUiums in Ooooa-nut-flbre as they die down? I 
am thinking of leaving my house, and should not get 
another until the spting, and as I have a great number 
in the garden and pots, should like to store them.— Mrs. 
.Flower. 

4617. — Treatment of Camellias.— Will someone 
kindly give me some Information oonoerning the treat¬ 
ment of Camellias ? The small leaves of my plant 
change colour, while the larger ones remain green. The 
plants have been kept in the open air during summer 
months.—J. W. L. 

4618. —Field mice.—Will someone kindly tell me how 
to rid my garden of field mioe, wbloh have lately appeared 
in many puoes, and are eating various plants ? My garden 
was newly made this spring, and is the only one out out 
of a large field. 1 have got rid of molee with traps, but 
now mice have appeared.— Moseley. 

4619. —Chrysanthemums for show.—I should 
like to grow about thirty Chrysanthemums next year for 
large exhibition blooms, and I will be obliged if you or 
any of your readers wiU name the best twenty-four for 
this purpose, and give any hints regarding their cultiva¬ 
tion for this purpose ?— Chrysanthemum. 

4620 —A legal agreement.—I let a house on a three 
years’ agreement, and promised to allow the tenant for 
any shrubs, Ac., he might plant during the term. That is 
now fifteen years ago. No other agreement has been 
taken, but he has stayed on as a yearly tenant. Am I now 
bound to carry out my promise ?— H. Q. W. 

4621.—Asparagus-bed.—1 see your correspondent, 
" E. Hobday,” reoommends stripping off the seeds on 
Asparagus-tops at onoe. Be good enough to tell me what 
should be done with these seeds? My Asparagus bed is 
thin in places. Could these seeds be used by placing in 
the bed to seoure more even heads throughout the bed ?— 
J. N. 8. 

46i2.— Mealy-bug —Will someone kindly tell me how 
to get rid of what I am told is mealy-bug? 1 have only 
had a greenhouse 'two years, and am quite a novioe in 
growing fruit under glass. I have two Grape-Vines and 
about twenty Tomato-plants in a house 16 feet by 11 feet. 
I have tried burning Tobaooo-paper. The bug first came 
on the Tomatoes.— W. W. Richards. 

4623. —Vines In a coldhouse.—I should be glad of 
some advice. The Vines have had artificial heat in past 
years, but 1 want to grow them naturally. The Grapes 
have been gathered. What is now the treatment with 
regard to ventilation, watering, ho. ? There is an inside 
and outside border. When and what sort of Vines should 
be put in in place of dead ones(?—A mateur. 

4624. —Spiraea japonica— Following direotions in 
Garden lno, I planted Spiraa japonioa in the open ground 
after flowering in the spring. The foliage has sprung up 
again, and just lately plants have thrown up flower-buds, 
which are, however, dying off. Can I force them again 
this winter, or must they rest a year? And, if so, when 
must they be potted up next autumn?— Ignoramus. 

4625. —Shrubs In flower-beds, Ac.— Will anyone 
kindly suggest a good way of planting two large flower¬ 
beds with shrubs and perennials (or perennial only), so 
that they may look bright and orderly with as little out¬ 
lay as possible either of time or money ? The soil is 
sandy, and the garden plots are In terraces one below the 
other, facing to the south-west and divided by a path.— 
Amateur. 

4 26.—Blue Gum and variegated Agaves — 
Can 1 leave Blue Gum and variegated Agaves out all 
winter close to the south-west coast? They are fairly 
sheltered, but last winter, though we had no snow we had 
weeks of hard frost. If anyone can kindly advise me I 
shall be obliged, as both thrive admirably in the summer, 
and I remember an Agave in a Devonshire garden, en¬ 
graved in Gardening last year.—B. R. 

4627. —Yellow-spat bed Arums.— A few months 
since a writer In Gardening was speaking of two kinds of 
Yellow spathed Arum Lilies, and recommended one of the 
two, known, if I remember rightly, as Pentisndi. If that 
writer should happen to see this would he kindly say 
where a plant could be obtained, and the probable prioe 
for a flowering root? I mean strong enough to flower the 
coming winter or spring.— Yellow arum. 

4628. —A town garden.— My garden, which is in 
Olapham, has a border of 2 feet 0 inohes wide, in whioh I 
have Just planted border Carnations. Will one of your 
readers kindly say whether these will require any protec¬ 
tion during the winter, such asamuloh of Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
stable-manure, or ashes? Would the fibre or manure 
oause the plants to damp off ? Any information as to the 
way in wnioh I can best keep them will be greatly 
esteemed?— G. Saunders. 


4629. — Building a glass-house.— I have six sashes, 
with whlob I am about to oonatiuot a glass-house, intended 
for growing Rhubarb in winter. Tomatoes in summer, and 
Chrysanthemums In autumn, in beds on each side of the 
house, heated by a flue. Span roof 6$ feet high to the 
ridge inside, 36 feet long by 10 feet wide, running south- 
south-east, with a ventilator at the south end; door 
north, and four ventilators on each side, immediately 
under the eaves. Is it neceseary to have ventilation at the 
top as well?-J. Seaton. 

4630. — Bougainvillea glabra —I have a young 
plant of this I bought last June in a 6-inch pot; it is now 
4 feet high, with side shoots about 8 inohes long, looking 
very healthy in a warm house, but ib is quite pot-bound. 
Shall I repot it now or wait till after flowering next 
spring? Should the plant (as it is so young) be allowed 
to get dust dry during the winter, and will it require 
pruning before flowering, as the wood Is so young ? I shall 
feel obliged if someone will kindly give me some informa¬ 
tion on the subject.—L. E. 


4631.— Treatment of fruit-trees.— I have a mode 
rate-eized garden, in whioh I have some forty or fifty 
trees, consisting of Apple, Pear, Cherry, and Plum, tome 
bush and some standards , but I find them getting tco 
large, as they overshadow almos^ everything eke.- How 
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far may I prune them back without lessening my crop of 
fruit ? What I really want to ascertain la whether I may 
out off all the wood made this year without injuring the 
trees, if the same rule applies to all, and^the best time to 
operate ?— Robert W. Green. 

4682. — Winter Pears —I should be much obliged for 
some advice about the gathering and keeping of winter 
Pears. We have a large tree of winter Nielis which now 
is covered with fine Pears. What is the best way of 
storing and keeping them till they are fit to eat? We 
were advised one year to hang them up by the stalks, 
but with suoh a quantity it would be almost Impossible, 
and I did not think it answered well. Should they be 
kept in a warm plaoe ? And would it hurt them to be kept 
in the dark ? Any hints thankfully reoeived.—K. 

4683. —Rose “ W. A. Richardson.”—I have a 
Wm. A. Richardson Rose in my greenhouse, 8.W. aspect, 
heated to keep out frost. The Rose was purchased last 
winter in a 4-in oh pot. It had two shoots 2 feet long, and 
this spring bore two flowers. It is now In an 8-inch pot, 
and has tlus year made shoots 8 feet, 6 feet, 4 feet, 3 feet, 
2 feet long respectively, whioh are still growing. It is 
trained along the baok of house. What treatment will 
it require from now to time of flowering ? How should I 
prooeed after it has flowered ? When will lb require re¬ 
potting ? It la entirely free from inseots, and looks very 
healthy.— Itciien. 

4634.—Management of a garden.—I have a 
small garden, facing south. We get the early sun, and 
everything seems to grow, but my fascination is Roses. 
Last year I at haphasard ordered a bundle of forty, and 
gave them a ohance; half died, and the other half are 
alive and well, although have not flowered very much. 
Would someone kindly say whioh twenty should be 

F lanted this 3 ear for hardy growth ? The principal ones 
have now are La Franoe, Beauty of Waltham, Baroness 
Rothschild, Prinoe Camille de Rohan, Comtesse Oxford, 
Magna Charts, Camille Bernardin, and Glolre de Dijon.— 
Rosarian. 

4635.— Rose " Glolre Lyonnaise.”— Thanks for 
advioe as to growth of this Rose. In answer to " J. C. C. M 
as to the flowering of the above Rose when pegged down, 
I have found that in spring it gave a few flowers at the 
tips of some of the shorter upstanding branches, but on 
the branohes that were pegged down the shoots grew 
level with the ground to about 1 in oh from the bloom, 
and then turned suddenly upwards, which, of course, made 
an awkward shape for cutting. I had already thougho the 
Rose more suitable for training, and elnoe the suggestion 
given by “ J. O. C.” have almost deoidedto train it over 
an archway at the top of Grass steps. I shall be glad of 
answers to a query I am inserting.— mica wbbr. 

4636.— Treatment of Begonias.— I have just 
commenced to grow Begonias. 1 have some very fair-sizsd 
plants, from three to eight flowering branches or stems on 
eaoh plant. They were grown in mack loam, turf, sharp 
sand, manure from Leek-trench of last year, and leaf- 
mould, in about equal proportions. I kept them in a 
greenhouse, gave them plenty of Mr, and watered freely 
every day. They were exposed to the sun. My plants did 
very well, flowered freely, but the flowers dropped off after 
two or three days. 1, Is the oasting off of the flowers a 
habit of the Begonias? 2, If so, what would you recom¬ 
mend that would have the effect of counteracting it ? 8, Or 
did my treatment of them oause the flowers to drop off ? 
4, How should I treat them now for the winter?— Youth. 

4687.— Heating & small greenhouse.— I have a 
small greenhouse, 12 feet long by 8 feet wide, and rather 
high (5 feet to eaves), whioh was unavoidable, being part 
of an existing building. It is heated by a No. 1 Lough¬ 
borough boiler, with two 4-inch pipes, eaoh 6 yards long, 
along end and side of building, flue on top of boiler with 
smoke pipe 10 feet high straight up through the roof. It 
does not answer satisfactorily and varies considerably. 
At times the draught is so great the fire will not keep in 
all night with both doors dosed and damper nearly to; 
at others it smokes with all open, but that I think is 
caused by blocking up of smoke pipe with soot. I burn 
nothing but ooke, and have the pipe swept every six 
weeks when fire is on day and night. I follow instructions 
for banking up at bed-time most carefully. Direotions 
also recommend keeping supply cistern filled over opening 
into top pipe, but if I do so water rises and overflows, 
flooding the floor and filling house with steam. I am told 
there ought to be a steam-pipe near supply cistern 
through front wall into open air; is this so? Any advioe 
will be gratefully received.— Perplexed One. 


should Suooeed well In the open garden; besides, the 
bulbs, though now comparatively oheap compared with 
prices paid half a century ago, are yet, I think, too sosroe, 
and not oheap enough to cultivate as ordinary Dutch 
Tulips in the open garden. I shall feel obliged by all the 
advice you can give me. The glass-house in whioh I 
propose to grow the Tulips in pots is unheated, the staging 
Is level (divisions pan shaped), and lead lined. Would It 
be better to bed the bulbs thereon in soil and disoard the 
pots ? In what depth of soil ? I can regulate water supply 
and drainage. If good blooms oan be obtained in pots I 
prefer to use them.— J. Fort. 


4640.- Qrape-Vine in :a greenhouse. —I have a 
Grape-Vine five years old growing in a greenhouse, the 
fruit of whioh oraoks to a great extent just as the berries 
are turning oolour. The house (span-roofed) is about 
12 feet wide, 20 feet long, 10 feet high inside at highest 
point, roof angle about 46 degs., has top and front venti¬ 
lators, roots of Vine in outside prepared border, 8 feet 
deep, 6 feet breadth, and same in length ; well top-dressed 
eaoh winter. I had last year two rods arched aoross the 
house about 1 foot 6 inohes from glass, bearing thirtv-eix 
bunohea of splendid Grapes for sise (a variety of Black 
Hamburgh, I believe), but they did not oolour well and 
cracked very muoh. A miscellaneous collection of plants 
is grown in the house on side and oentre stages; the 
pathway is kept wet till the days shorten, when less water 
is used ; leaves syringed last year till fruit began to oolour. 
This year I have two side oanes in addition to the two 
arohing ones, each about 6 feet long, the four rods or 
oanes bearing seventy-five bunches. I have not syringed 
the leaves at all this season, have soaked roots of Vine 
several times, but not ainoe colouring has commenced. 
The berries are cracking again, though to a lees extent 
than last year; the Grapes are ripening but colouring 
badly. Top air on night and day now, foliage fairly 
healthy, no fire-heat sinoe the spring. Would It be any 
advantage to fasten the rods dose to the glass during the 
winter when the house is kept at about 46 degs. ? lam 
obliged to grow other plants, and do not wish to sacrifice 
Vines. Will someone advise who has had similar experi¬ 
ence ? I may say 1 ripen fruit and oolour well on two 
pot-Vines of same variety (outtlngs from it) in same house. 
—W. H. 


RAMUS OV PLANT 8 AND FRUITS. 

,*» Any communieati ns respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenino Illub* 
trated, 57, Scuthampton-street, Strand, London , W.O. 

Names Of plants.—** Lyecourt. n — No, not an Arts- 

toloohta but Stigmaphyllum oiliat urn.- R. W. Duneen. 

—1, Campanula garganica; 2, Spires astilboides prob¬ 
ably, but bad specimen. Others too much out of 

oharaoterto recognise.- Spouts. Send again when in 

flower.- Ross. —Pic ase send in flower and give name 

and addrese.- G. A—Orchid ; a Disa apparently, but 

specimen was so muoh past its best that we oannot name 

accurately.- J. <?.—Adiantum oonolnnum latum.- 

J demine.—Clematis vital ba. 

Names of fruits.— W. Darto.—Apples: 1, Carlisle 
Oodlin; 2, Local kind, not reoognisea ; 8, Blenheim 
Orange.- C. S.—Siberian Crab.- S. E. (7.—Apples: 

1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Lord Snffleld ; 3 and 4, Yorkshire 

Beauty ; 5, Not reoognleed; 6, Norfolk Beefing.- J. W. 

—Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien.- A. Hatcher .—Grape 

Buckland Sweetwater.- Hayndford. — Apples: 1, 

Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, Northern Greening; 8, Tower of 
Glamie 4, M6re de Manage; 6, Carlisle Oodlin ; 0, Seek 
no Further; 7, King of the Pippins. Pears: 8, Williams’ Bon 

Chretien; 9, Beurrd de Oapiaumont; 10, Marie Louise- 

E. Wilkins Lion.— We cannot name the Pears from such 

poor specimens. Probably looal sorts.- C. Jones, Fairy- 

side, North Wales.— A very fine specimen of Apple 

Blenheim Orange.- D. D. — Applee: 1, Mbre de 

Manage; 2, Hawthornden. Pears: A, Marie Louise; B, 
Napoleon. Midwales.— Apples: 1, Mfere de Manage ; 

2, Carlisle Oodlin; 3, Yorkshire Beauty.—A Gamble.— 
Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Looal sort. Oannot 

name.- R. A. S .—No doubt the Apples are wrongly 

named, and we should say they are probably looal aorta 

that have got mixed up with others.- B. J. H.— Applee: 

1, Kerry Pippin; 2, Cellini; 8, Seek no Further. Pears: 
I, Autumn Bergamotte; 2, Autumn Crassane; 8, Vicar 
of WinkflekL 


4638.—Fruit farmIng.—Two of us Intend to try and 
get a living at fruit farming. We have purchased 
12 acres of ireebold land, free of tithe and land tax; 
this lies high, is well drained, and slopes gently. South 
I aspeot, medium loam. All kinds of fruit do well in the 
neighbourhood. Seven acres are old pasture st present, 
5 sores arable; we have put it lu nloe condition for 
setting. We have no particular market, but should have 
! to find one. We are one mile from station, and thirty- 
five from London. We understand growing other crops, 
but have had very little to do with fruit. Will a practical 
grower give ue advioe on the matter ? Is it advisable to 
plant the whole of the land soon as possible, or say 
2 or 3 aores at first, and see how we get on ? We 
thought of planting standard Applee about 80 feet apart, 
bush and pyramid Apples 10 feet apart, with Currants 
(most black), and Gooseberries 5 feet apart. Do you think 
Plums safe to start with, having no market? Any 
suggestions will be highly appreciated. I might add that 
we shall not want any profits for two or three yean. The 
land is divided into three fields, protected by hedges.— 
G. Lawrence, Raleigh, Essex. 

4689.— Florists’ Tulips.— In Gardening of 18bh 
June, 1892, there appeared an artiole on floriete’ Tulips by 
"Mr. J. Douglas. Having formed a small ooUeotion of 
the beet-known named varieties, 1 shall feel obliged if he, 
or some other of your readers interested in the cultivation 
of these beautiful flowers, will inform me whether the 
bulbs may be grown under glass In pots, and, if so, what 
slxe of pot and depth of soil is neoeesary ? On a former 
occasion I troubled you with some of my experiences as an 
amateur Rose-grower, and am indebted to ** Mr. J. O. C.” 
for the advioe given. I tender him my beet thanks, 
having found his oounsel very useful. So I am now 
emboldened to ask for instruction in growing floris • 
Tulips? Being near town 1 do not thins it pro! able i 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. W. Richards. By all means put in a new boiler 
before winter aeta in. Any plan of patching would be 

unsafe.- An Enquirer.—Bend a specimen of the Sedum- 

like plant and we will endeavour to name it.- H. 

Smith, Blackwater.—Hoi send them to Kew.- W. 

Bond .—Eaten by some insect apparently, but we oannot 
say what. If you should see any Insects at work please 

send some here in a box.- Micawber .—Please tend a 

branch ol the Roes.- J. J. G.—Apply to Messrs. G. 

Bunyard, fruit-growers, Maidstone, Kent. 


"Gardening Illustrated * Monthly Parts.— 

Pries 5 d.; post free, Bd. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parts .—Thisjournal 
ft published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this form the 
coloured plates are beet preserved, and it ft most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, It. 6 d. ; poet free. It. dd. Complete set of volumes of 
Turn QASLDTtn from Ue oommeneement Co end of 1892, forty- 
heo vole., prioe, doth, £90 12*. 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts .—This 

Journal ft published in neatly bound Monthly Parte, in which 
form U ft most suitable for reference previous tv the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; pot* fret, 8d. 

"Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards oj thirteen hundred of the most ornamental tpeo Ue . 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, £ 0 . Fifth ami 
Po pul ar Edition, It.; poet free. It. 3d. 
j London: ft, S o ut ham pt o n stre e t , Strand, W.O. 
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NEW PH0T0CRAPHIC COMPETITION for 1893 

Owing to the early date at which our prizes were 
announced to be sent in this year there was not 
time to properly take many kinds of outdoor 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables : therefore we 
offer further prizes for these things, to be 
competed for during the present year ; allowing 
till the end of November for the work. 

Cla.’fs /.—Flowering Plants. — A prize 
of Five Guineas to the sender of the best 
collection of photographs of flowering plants 
grown in the open air or under glass. This 
series may include flowering trees and shrubs of 
all sorts. 

Class II .— Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, or any other 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON ROSE BOWERS, COVERED WAYS, 
CIRCULAR ENCLOSURES, CARDEN ARCHES, &c. 


HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 

81, Dulwich Road & Norwood Road, 

HERNE HILL. LONDON, S.E. 


fruit grown in Britain. Fruita should not be 
crowded in dishes if good and clear photographs 
are sought. 

Class III. —Best Veg etables. 


niLL, LUriUUn, O.fc. 

Ten minute* by L.C. <t D. Railway from City and West End. 
WORKS CLOSE TO STATION. 

Tns Largest Manufacturer of 

RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES & RUSTIC WORK IN ENCLAND. 

Large stock always on hand from £3 10s. upwards, carriage 
Paid, or delivered and fixed in London ana suburb*. IN- 
&PECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogn pages, 
3 stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. Those 


A prize of Five 

-jf photographs 

of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get fair representations of the finest garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. In all cases the name of the variety 
should be written on the back of the photograph. 

m _ rrr a __ r r ° r 


At erected for the Right Hon. Earl Cadogan, K.O , Cul/ord. 
I’ricca and full particulars free on application. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all our Manufactures, with 
Prices, Including Iron Buildings for Shooting and Fishing 
Lodges, Stabling, Huts, Summer Houses, Wood Porches, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


Owing to the increase in our business, we have found 
necessary ^*«mre more extensive premises for Works ai 
So°.Y^ r ??. n J'A I i JOININO CROFTON PARK 8TATIO] 


Ornamental Verandahs, Kennels, Poultry Appliances, Green¬ 
houses, Garden Frames, Ac., free on application. 


beat series of photographs of autumn flowers and 
leaves in the house in a cut state for vase, table, 
or other kind of indoor decoration. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women , barrows , watering, 
pots, rakes , hoes, rollers , and other implements, 
iron supports of any kind, 

. V . : - 

ineffective when taken directly 
: camera should be brought low 
All photographs should be 
and not several on a card. 


of Greenhouse* in London. Inspection invited. 


iron railings, wires, or i — t i \ .... / ’_; 

labels, and all like objects should be omitted. 
Dwarf flowers at ~ 

from above. T) 
down for such. 

mounted singly , ... _ _|__ _ 

The photographs should not be less in size than 5 
inches by If inches. T\ 
to be observed by all competitors 

sufficient merit be* sent in/r : r 
awarded. All competitors not winning a j 
will for each photograph chosen receive the 
of half-a-guinea. 

First.—77^ photographs may he of objects in the posses - 
sum of either the sender or other» ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy - 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to ha ve the right 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


IRONFOUNDERS, STOURBRIDGE. 


The following art the rules 
„ j:— 

In any of tho departments, If no collection of 
no prize will be 
f , a prize 
3 sum 


rni« la Hayward’s No. 1 and No. ft. 

No. 1 Bpan-roof and No. S Lean-to Greenhouse are pn - 

--lally for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 

seasoned, oomplete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 

*r nlanfa ~ ---lETT Iron- 

following 


pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, oomplete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plant*, Painted one ooat, 16-oz. Glass, all necessary Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
Drioes. satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Now List. 

No. 1 Span-roof. No. 3 Lean-to. 

T ft. long 5 ft. wide £1 16 0 7 ft. long 6 ft. wide il I 0 

9 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 4 « 0 8 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 3 0 0 

» ! ft. •• 5 0 0 10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ « 15 0 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
( For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free. 


Jones’ Treatise, "Heating by Hot-water,” 120 Pages, 


60 engravings. Yio h. is. 


of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on albumenized, paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shoxon, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This w very important. 

Tiurd.— All communications relating fo the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
37, Soitthampton-street, Strand, London, W.C., and the 
class for which the photographs are intended should be 
marked on the parcel, which must also be labelled 
“Photographic Competition .*• All competitors wishxna 


CLASS 


359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.E, 


"GREAT HEAT AT LITTLE EXPENSE. ’ 

THE KING OF STOVES 

( B^mer's Patent Gas). Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 

For Greenhouses, Halls, 8ittlng-rooma, Ao. Consumes all 
Smoke and Fumes. Sanitary and Economical. Requires no 
Flue or Ventilation. 

"From G. E. Ashley, Esq., Brighton.—The Heating Stove 
I bought from you answers splendidly. I have kept a fernery 
with about fifty Ferns in perfect security through the frost at 
40 degH. I have never seen them look so well. ’ 

Manufactured by BROWN, MICHEL. A PAGE. Ltd.. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOU8F, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 


FIRST-CLASS SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 

Awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 
ftrLur: sirs 


HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH 


ft. UVcntNU F.R.H.S. & CO., 

THE CENUIHE HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 

i Supply Greenhouses, 

large or small, from 50s. 
W\ flil iMmmi to any amount,as cheap 
[|| as any advertised at 25 
l]m cell iblrill 111] pcr ccnt * better quality 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

WEST GREEN WORKS, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N. 


N°_I PATENT CHAMPI0N HEATER S 


AMATEUR S FRIEND 16#. ® 

AMATEUR S ASSISTANT 20s. 
PRINCESS APPARATUS ..25s. 
DUCHESS APPARATUS ... .30a. 
CHAMPION k PERFECTION BOILERS, 
PROPAGATORS. FRAME HEATERS, 
FOG ANNIIilLATORS, Ac, 

Send One Stamp for 
Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTflEO 


C. TOOPE & SONS, 

8tepnky Square, London, E. 


pOKE-BREAKER — Everybody’s Desidera- 

turn. Cheap, simple, effective. 8ize, 14 in. by 11 in., 
handle 24 in. long. For filing to woodwork or wall, 2la. ; on 
iron stand, 31ft 6d.— GEO. WORMALD, New Malden, Surrey 

-POUR-BUSHEL Sack of best LEAF-MOULD 

-L (pure Oak-leaf), 3a. 6d. Three-bushel sack of prepared 
Potting Compost, 3s. 9d., carriage paid to London for cash.— 
E. VAN DER MEERSCn Queers Nursery, Selhurst, S.E. 


Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
iice Liat of Greenhouaea, Ao., complete from 48e., post free, 
atampe.—S. HARTLEY k CO. - - -- 


2 atampe.—S. HARTLEY k CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, WindhilL Shipley, Yorkshire. __ 

ON SALE. —150 pieces Tiffany at Is. 2d., about 
v 20 yards each.— JOHNSON, 7, Park-lane, Liverpool, 

Original from 
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No. 761.—-VoL. XV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden.” OCTOBER 7, 1893. 


IZNTIDIEJg:. 


Apple-tree# In bloom n 434 
Aipertffus-bed .. .. 437 

Aspidistras ..434 

Azalea in a window .. 434 
Besonias. treatment of 433 
Bnlba for forcing.. .. 430 

Camellias, treatment of 434 
Campanulas for baskets 434 
Carnations, Tree.. .. 430 
Chrysanthemums from 


Chyrsanthemum M. Gus¬ 
tave Gronerwald .. 438 


.. 435 


433 

430 


Chrysanthemums — sea¬ 
sonable notes .. 

Clover seed and Straw¬ 
berries .. 

Conservatory 
Cyclamens and Chinese 
Primulas.. .. .. 430 

Daffodils for a small bor¬ 
der. 

Daturas, flower garden 
Fern, the Hay-soonted 
(Lastrea semula) 

Fern-case,a 


436 

431 


431 

434 


Fruit garden .. „ 430 

Fruit-trees, treatment of 433 
Garden, a town .. .. 436 

Garden, management of 

a.430 

Glass-house, building a 435 
Grape Vines in a green¬ 
house .433 

Greenhouse during frost 435 
Greenhouse, heating a 

small .435 

Gum, Blue, and varie¬ 
gated Agaves .. ..436 
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ROSAS. 

NOTES ON ROSES. 

The Past Season. —The gammer that has 
now passed has not been altogether favourable 
for these, as the drought has been very severe, 
the flowers quickly fading both on the plants 
and when gathered for the house. I expect to 
find Roses very expensive this year, although in 
those nurseries I have seen they look remark¬ 
ably strong and healthy. It is carious to 
notice, in briefly reviewing the past season, 
that the dark Roses in particular have succeeded 
remarkably well, which iB exactly opposite to 
what one would expect. The usual oase in very 
hot seasons is for the dark flowers to get com¬ 
pletely burnt up with the sun, the petals thus 
losing their rich velvety and characteristic 
beauty. Thab fine kind, Prince Arthur, has 
been very good this year, and one reason why 
the dark Roses are such favourites is because, I 
think, their colour is rich and the fragrance very 
strong, and fragrance is not too pronounced in 
many of the newer Roses in particular. Xavier 
Oiibo, Prince Camille de Rohan, Pierre Notting, 
Louis van Houtte, Fisher Holmes, Reynolds 
Hole, and Sultan of Zinzibar, are the best dark 
Roses, practically, and form a very good 
selection. The worst of such kinds, however, 
as Pierre Notting is that they are not con¬ 
stant ; but it is seldom that such a season as this 
occurs. Still, it is a flue Rose, very fragrant, 
and deep in colour, well worthy of a place in 
gardens. 

Tea-scented Roses are blooming exception¬ 
ally well this autumn, and have done bo 
throughout the summer, but the autumn bloom, 
to my mind, is as charming as that of July. 
Ernest Metz has proved a splendid variety this 
year, and has been shown well on many 
occasions at the exhibitions. It was raised by 
the French raiser, Guillot, in 1888, and the 
flowers are very distinct and delicate in colour— 
carnation-rose is the best description, perhaps 
the centre of the flower of a brighter tint— 
whilst each bloom is borne on a sturdy erect 
stalk. Writing of Tea-soented Roses reminds 
me I saw a wreath the other day composed of 
nothing but Marie van Houtte flowers, and a 
more exquisite effect I have never seen. This 
fine Rose, raised by Dacher in 1871, is very 
beautiful this year. There is great charm in 
the flowers, which are soft yellow, with the 
petals edged with rose. Of the newer kinds of 
Tea Roses, the following have been very satis¬ 
factory : Cleopatra, especially early in the 
season, was delightful, the flowers of a flesh tint, 
shot with rose, and the petals broad. Corintha, 
one of Mr. William Paul’s, Waltham-cross, 
raising, the flowers flesh in colour, marked 
with rose, and coppery tint. The Bride, Dr, 
Grill, Ethel Brownlow, Mme. Hoste, Marquise 
de Vivens, Princess Beatrice, and Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince. These are either quite new or 
comparatively so, and have been very free this 
year. 

Garden Roses.— It is a pleasure to see that 
the garden Roses—those not suitable for exhibi¬ 
tion—are growing greater in public favour eaoh 
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year. I hope that they will be still more 
grown, as without the Chinas, Polyanthus, 
Moss, and other sections the garden loses 
greatly in interest. I was noticing the other 
day a bed of the Polyantha varieties, which 
were a mass of bloom, although late in Sep¬ 
tember. The same remarks apply to the 
Chinas, which are amongst the most delightful 
of Roses, very free, and in every way worth a 
place in both large and small gardens. The 
most recent addition to the Chinas is Laurette 
Merainey, which has comparatively large 
flowers, rose, suffused with yellow, and they 
are produced very freely. The Green Rose, it 
may be interesting to mention, belongs to the 
China class. The flowers are quite green, and 
it is not easy to distinguish the petals from the 
leaves. The Crimson China is one of the best, 
the flowers such a deep-crimson colour, and the 
plant is remarkably hardy. Of course, the 
oomtnon China Rose is the Monthly Rose, and a 
very bright little flower. This was raised in 
1796 by a raiser named Parsons. 

Climbing Roses. —I recently saw the beauti¬ 
ful Gloire de Dijon Rose written against, and 
other varieties recommended as possessing 
greater value. But I defy anyone to select a 
more useful, all-round Rose than this Rose of 
Jacotot’s, who sent it out in 1853. I have had a 
fine lot of blooms from a plant only put in last 
January, and it has made splendid growth, long 
shoots full of vigour. Then the flowers are rich 
in colour, and of splendid fragrance. A sweeter 
English picture can scarcely be got than pro¬ 
duced by a Gloire de Dijon tumbling over a 
cottage, mounting up even to the chimney, and 
sending its fragrant flower-laden shoots into the 
latticed window. Speaking of climbers, I rather 
like the new LTadal; its red and yellow 
flowers are very pretty in the bud, and showy 
when fully expanded. It is a bright and pleas¬ 
ing Rose, and very strong-growing. 

Hybrid Tea Roses. —This is an important 
class, but much confused. It would be well, I 
should think, to pat some of the varieties with 
the Hybrid Perpetual*, and the others with the 
true Teas. Caroline Testont is a good addition. 
The flowers are large, of a salmon-pink shade of 
colour, and very distinct. But the gem of this 
group is Augustine Guinoisseau, which succeeds 
very well as a dwarf on the cutting Brier or as 
a standard. Its flowers are white, with a 
delicate rose centre, and delightfully sweet. 

_ V. C. 

4615.— Tea Roses for a west wall.—I 
have pleasure in naming twelve good Tea Roses, 
and “ Fifeshire ” will ao well to send the whole 
list to a nurseryman when ordering, in case he 
may be out of one or two of the varieties. I 
have named six strong growers first, and six of 
medium growth later. It is always my plan to 
plant the extra vigorous varieties alternately 
with those of ordinary growth. I thus secure a 
good show all the season, and, at the same time, 
am certain of covering the whole of my wall. 
Strong growers are very apt to be rather bare 
at the bottom, and this space is filled in by the 
shorter varieties. If 11 Fifeshire” is contem¬ 
plating using ten plants of olimbers, a dozen, if 
planted in the manner suggested, will be none 


too close. Extra vigorous growers: Belle Lyon¬ 
naise (canary-yellow), Climbing Perle des Jar- 
dins (deep-yellow), William Allen Richardson 
(orange and apricot), L’ld^il (copper, red, 
orange, and peaoh), Mme. Chauvry (copper and 
nankeen-yellow), and Tour Bertrand (clear fawn- 
yellow). Ordinary growers: Anna Ollivier 
(orange and buff), Dr. Grill (rose and oopper), 
Ernest Metz (salmon-flesh), Frangisca Kruger 
(copper, yellow, and peach), Innooente Pirola 
(creamy-white), and Jean Duoher (salmony- 
yellow, with distinct coppery and blood 
shadings). All of these are distinct and sweet 
scented.—P. U. 

4600.— Scale on a Rose.— This is about the 
very worst pest the plant could be troubled 
with, few remedies being thoroughly successful 
without harming the Rose. Cut off all the 
wood you oan spare, also the foliage which is 
ripe, and burn it at onoe. Then procure a 
cake of Gishurst Soap and a small painter’s sash 
brush or “ tool,” as it is sometimes oalled. 
Drop a little paraffin upon the soap, dip the 
brush into warm water, and then make a lather. 
Work the brush all over the wood affected with 
scale. The paraffin will run into all orevioes, 
and if you do not use it too strong, and afford 
a thorough syringing directly after, no harm 
will be done. Old soale wants a lot of killing. 
Keep the wood syringed with some good insec¬ 
ticide every third day for the next fortnight.— 
P. U. 

-DLmolve 6 oz. of Gishurst Compound in a gallon 

of hot water, or less quantity can be made in proportion. 
The eoalea will be found principally on the old wood, and 
if the liquid oompound is brushed well over the branches 
with a small paint-brush the insect* will die. There are 
other modee of treatment, but I have always found this 
efleotual and very eoonomioal.—E. H. 

4633 — Rose W. A, Richardson.— Your 
Rose appears to be doing very well, so that you 
cannot do better than to continue the same 
treatment. The long shoots may be cut baok 
one-fourth their length in the winter, as I find 
it flowers better when slightly pruned. As soon 
as the first flowers are over in the spring it will 
require more root-room, if you have space for the 
branches to extend ; a pot 12 inches in diameter 
will not be too large. If you cannot give it a 
larger pot you must supply the roots regularly 
with manure-water.—J. C. C. 

-You are fortunate in possessing such a 

healthy and well-grown specimen of this 
Noisette Rose. I would suggest that you keep 
it a little dryer than usual, and admit a fair 
amount of air ; or else stand it outside in some 
sheltered nook for a week or two. This will 
induce better ripening of the long shoots. Do 
not prune it except to out away the tips that 
are not sufficiently matured by the early part 
of next January. I oannot recommend your 
repotting it before blooming is over, but you oan 
assist it with liquid-manure after the new 
growth has developed somewhat.—P. U. 

4635.— Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.—I wish 
to thank “ Micawber* ; for the information he 
sends regarding the behaviour of this Rose, as 
it strengthens my opinion that I had already 
formed that it is more suitable for training on a 

S illar than for pegging down. A very good 
gore was given of this Rose in the Garden 
last week, but it does not show the capacity it 
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possesses of producing large and handsome 
flowers when cultivated on a pillar. I am 
acquainted with a plant so treated that occupies 
the corner pillar of a verandah where the east 
wind reaches it in full force ; yet it is unharmed, 
and produces every year such large and perfect 
flowers that the figure I have referred to gives 
but a poor idea of its character. When grown 
under suitable conditions I have no hesitation 
in recommending this correspondent to train it 
in the way he suggests. — J. C. C. 

4634. —Management of a garden.— 
“ Rosarian ” will find the following twenty-four 
Roses hardy, and quite distinct from those 
named in his query. If planted early they 
should thrive a great deal more satisfactory than 
the forty he mentions, especially as the situ¬ 
ation is so good. H. Perpetual*: General Jacque¬ 
minot, Fisher Holmes, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich 
Brunner, Abel Carri&re, Dv. Andry, Suzanne 
Marie Rodocanachi, Mrs. G. Dickson, Heinrich 
Schultheis, and Elie MoreL Tea-soented and 
Noisettes : Anna Ollivier, Madame Hoste, Marie 
van Houtte, Dr. Grill, Edith Gifiord, Hom£re, 
Madame Cusin, Madame de Tartas, and Sunset. 
Bourbons : Mrs. Paul and Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison. Hybrid Teas : Augustine Guinoisseau, 
r aptain Christy, and Souvenir de Wootton.— 

-The Rev. Dean Hole says in his delight¬ 
ful book about Roses that we must love Roses if 
we want to grow them successfully ; but I fancy 
this correspondent thinks that they will grow in 
any jumbled-up fashion. The dead plants he 
speaks of will, I should hope, prove that he is 
wrong, and that he will be prepared to give 
them the attention they require; if not, the 
best selection of varieties in the world will not 
help him. Anyway, it is not pleasant to be told 
—as I have been before now—that the selection 
of Roses you made for me were a poor lot. 
Here, however, is a list of good hardy H.P.’s, 
that does well under ordinary favourable condi¬ 
tions : Earl Dufferin, General Jaoqueminot, 
Charles Lefebvre, Ulrioh Brunner, Captain 
Christy, Paul Neyron, Mrs. G. Dickson, Mrs. 
Jowett, Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Hyppolyte Jamain, John Hopper, 
Frangois Miohelon, Duchess of Albany, Alfred 
Colomb, Caroline d’Arden, and Countess of 
Rosebery.—J. C. 0. 

4611.—Whit© Rosea—Although there are 
a good number of White Roses, there is not a 
wide range of choice for the purpose you require 
them. As a summer-flowering Rose the White 
Bath is unsurpassed in the purity of its colour¬ 
ing, which is paper-white. Blanche Moreau is 
an excellent perpetual Moss Rose, and sweetly- 
scented. Madame Plantier is also fragrant, but 
it must be allowed to grow into a spreading bush 
to do well. The pretty little Miniature Rose, 
Pacquerite, would be very suitable.—J. C. C. 

-White Bath is the finest Moss Rose (or yonr pur¬ 
pose ; in addition to this I should ohoose the following 
three varieties; Souvenir de S. ▲. Prinoe, Madame 
Francois Pittet, and The Bride. All are very sweet-soented 
and free-flowering; they are also of muoh the same growth 
as regards strength.—P. U. 


4576.— Plants and insects. —Probably 
slugs are the enemies which have destroyed the 
Peas and Sunflowers. An excellent plan to trap 
these enemies is the following, which the writer 
has found most successful. Small tins, such as 
those used for cocoa (or old saucers) may be 
placed in the ground, the edge level with the 
soil, and filled with milk and water or flour and 
water. Into these tins or sauoers the slugs will 
crowd greedily, and in a few days they are full 
of the slain, when they can be taken up and fresh 
milk or flour and water supplied. Snails even 
will tumble into rather deep tins, but slugs are 
caught better in this way than in any other, as 
there is no necessity to go out late at night to 
catch them. A thorough dressing of lime will 
be beneficial to the soil when the spring arrives 
and soot should be used freely, but not stable- 
manure when there is a plague of slugs. Soot 
and lime should not, however, be used together 
for chemical reasons, but a dressing of soot 
may be given at any time with advantage.— 
I. L. R. 

4306. —Wooden labels.— All tte preparation wood 
Hbtls require is to slightly char the parts which go into 
the soil by holding them for a short time over the flame 
of a lamp, and then rub a little white paint on the side 
which it is intended to write upon. 1 may say wooden 
labels may be bought much oheaper than they can be made 
a", home. * All seedsmen keep them. The fame may be 
•aid as regarde stakes for tying up pints.—E. H. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Ventilate at every favourable opportunity, but avoid 
cold draughts. Mignonette coming Into flower must have 
a light position near the glass, and be watered carefully; 
in fact, all watering should be done with Judgment now. 
There is no better test than tapping the sides of the pots, 
and If in doubt after this test, lift the pot and try ite 
weight. During winter the watering is the most important 
work. Some plants require more water than others. 
Among those things whloh require abundant supplies are 
Chrysanthemums, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias. All 
Chrysanthemums should now be in a position whers pro¬ 
tection can be given on oold nights. Late blooms are 
more valuable than early ones; therefore the late varie¬ 
ties should not be hurried. Only shelter from froet is 
required in the case of late sorts. The early and late 
varieties should not be plaoed in the same house. The 
plants just opening their flowers will require a little fire, 
not only to keep out frost, but to dispel damp, which will 
in the oase of large, highly-fed blooms, be even more 
injurious than frost. Liquid-manure may be given till the 
flowers are half expanded, and should then oease. Where 
a collection of hard-wooded plants are grown they should 
have a house to themselves, and only a little fire-heat used 
on oold nights, the ventilation being as perfect as possible 
consistent with the avoidanoe of cold currents. To do 
things really well the Pelargoniums should have a house 
to themselves also. In winter Pelargoniums require a 
light, airy position, with a night temperature of 50 dege. 
or so, so as to keep the plants growing slowly all winter, 
shifting into the blooming pote not later than February. 
Zonal Pelargoniums will soon be very bright, but it is 
useless expeotlng a good winter bloom without a genial 
warmth from fire-heat. There must be heat enough to 
admit of air being given during the day. If the damp 
settles on the blooms the flowers soon go wrong. Where 
all the different families of greenhouse plants are culti¬ 
vated in one house, great oare is necessary, both in 
watering and ventilating, and even then the result cannot 
be so satisfactory as where several smaller houses can be 
given to them to permit of their being grouped according 
to their individual wants. As soon as all the plante are 
housed, and are settling down a bit, it will save trouble 
hereafter if a moderate fumigation of Tobaooo is given. It 
will give the few Insects whiob are probably in the house 
notioe to quit. One smoking will do as muoh good now, 
when possibly the insects are very few, or even their pre- 
senoe may not have been notioed, than two or three 
fumigations will do later on, when the warmth and 
the changed conditions of growth has brought forth 
numbers of insects. Pot up Spiraea japonica. Dielytra 
ipeotabllls, and other hardy subjeots for forcing during 
winter. For the present they may remain in a oold-houae 
or pit Tea and other Roses whloh have been prepared 
for forcing will be better in a oold pit before froet comes. 

Stove. 

Eucharis Lilies will either be in flower, or the spikes on 
the point of starting. The flowers are more valuable in 
winter than summer; therefore the largest number 
should be worked with that object in view. After the 
bulbs have been rested and oooled down for a few weeks, 
the applioatlon of a genial heat, say about 65 degs. at night, 
with weak liquid-manure applied twioe a week, will soon 
start the spikes. Though stove plants may be grown 
without bottom-heat, still, a plunging-bed is a valuable 
adjunct to the stove in forwarding suoh things as Duoharis, 
Gardenias, ho., and the atmosphere of the houee is always 
more genial where there is a speedy fermentation of 
leaves or tan going on than where the neoeesary humidity 
has to be kept up by throwing water down. Stove plants 
require more atmoepherio humidity than any others. A 
dry heat would soon have a ruinous effect upon stove 
plants. The praotioal cultivator, when he puts hla head 
inside a plant-house, can tell in an instant if the conditions 
of healthy growth are present. Long experience teaohee 
this amongst other things which the nodoe has to find 
out by watching thermometers and other instruments. 
The nighb temperature of the stove need not exceed 
65 degs., and on oold, froety nights 5 degs. less will do no 
harm. There will be a great saving of fuel if a oover of 
some kind oan be improvised. Where the house is fitted 
wi th blinds, instead of taking them down in winter let 
them remain, and roll them down on oold nights. Even if 
they wear out faster, the saving in fuel will more than pay 
for it, and if on a cold night the fire gels low towards 
sunrise in morning the plante will be quite safe when the 
glass is covered. Those who have never tried oovere in 
winter will have their eyes opened to the advantages in a 
very short time. 

Orchard-house. 

Most of the late Peaohes will be gathered now, and the 
trees oan be set outside, and the houee used for other 
purposes. This house is generally used for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and by the time the Chrysanthemums are over the 
trees will want to come baok. Any fruit-trees whloh 
require repotting should have a shift at onoe, whilst there 
Is still some little force lefb in the leavee. Sarround the 
pote with long, dry litter before severe froet comes. 

Cyclamens and Chinese Primulas. 

Theee plante do well together. Both like when in bloom 
a genial temperature of 50 degs. or so. A light position 
is also necessary, and there must be free ventilation, or 
the flowers will damp. Oyalamen bulbs must not be buried 
in the soil, or the leaves and flower-stems will damp off. 
The largest half of the bulbs should be above the ground 
level, so that the leaf and flower-stalks may stand clear. 

Tree-Carnations 

must have a temperature of 55 degs. at night If they are 
to flower well. They are not satisfactory in a oold-houee. 
Only a limited number of the Tree-Carnations will flower 
freely in winter, and there must be strong plants before 
winter sets in. Miss Jolliffe Improved is one of the best. 
Though the raisers of Tree-Carnatione have given us dwarf er- 
habited plante, it is a question if they flower any better in 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under "Garden Work ” may he done from ten daysto 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


winter than the old sorts grown forty years ago. There 
used to be no difficulty many years ago In having plenty of 
Tree-Carnations in winter. The flowers were rougher in 
outline, but they were quite ae sweet, and even more 
numerous than the modern flowers. Winter Cheer is a 
good variety for winter, and the other day I saw a large 
quantity of the Marguerite Carnation just ooming into 
flower, proving theee are useful for winter blooming, but 
I do not think they will stand muoh forcing; therefore 
the flower-bnds should be prominent by autumn, or by 
the time they are taken indoors. These will be very useful 
in the amateur's greenhouse. 

Bulbs for Forcing 

should be potted at onoe. Hyacinths, Tulips, Freeetae, 
and Narcissus are all useful. Plunge over the rime in 
Ooooa-nut-flbre outside for six weeks to make roots—at 
least, all exoept the Freeaiaa should be plunged. The 
latter will be better started In a cool greenhouse,If covered 
with anything the growth oomee weakly. 

Window Cordoning. 

Do not buy Bouvardlas whioh have been foroed into 
bloom; in faot, any plante taken from a higher tempera¬ 
ture at this season will be difficult to keep in condition. 
The most useful plants for winter deooration are Aspi¬ 
distras, Kentias (in the way of Palms), Aralia Sieboldi and 
the variegated variety, Oyperus alternifoliua and C. 
distans, Dracsona indivlsa, and other green-leaved torts. 
Ficus elastic* does well. Flowering stuff oan be introduced 
as required; but with oare the foliage plants named above 
will be more or lees permanent. 

Outdoor Carden. 

All tender plante must be plaoed under oover, as there is 
risk of Injury in leaving them exposed now. Questions 
bearing upon the keeping of tender plants in oold frames 
have often been asked, and though it would hardly bo 
right to say the thing oould not be done yet, the result 
was so often unsatisfactory that it wae hardly wite to 
attempt it without some artificial heat, ae usually, if the 
plants survived, they cams through the ordeal so much 
weakened that it took them half the summer to get over 
it; but though Geraniums are difficult to keep without 
artificial heat, those plants which may still be propagated 
may be kept in a cold frame quite safely. Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings put in now in a oold frame will make 
nioe plante next spring. Pentstemons and Antirrhinums in 
assorted colours, white, yellow, and crimson, will root 
freely from cuttings planted in boxes in a oold pit. 1 have, 
in a previous number of Gardkhinu, adverted to the value 
of the Tuberous Begonia to those who have no means of 
keeping tender plante in winter. The tubers may be 
lifted, paoked in Doxej of sand, and plaoed in the oellar 
where the frost cannot enter, and kept there till spring. 
Theee are very bright and effective, and may be easily had 
in assorted colours of white, yellow eoarlet, and pink, and 
theee in association with masses of hardy flowers will make 
a very gay and interesting garden without costing any¬ 
thing for fuel or pots. Lose no time now in getting in the 
early-flowering bulbs, suoh as Snowdrope, Croousee, 
Daffodils, ho. A good deal, too, may be done to make a 
garden beautiful with dwarf shrubs, Tufted Pansies, and 
hardy annuals, all of whioh should be planted as soon as 
the tender things are cleared. Prepare sites for Rosas 
by trenching in plenty of good manure. Lift Dahlia and 
Gladiolus roots when cutoff with frost. 

Fruit Garden. 

The principal work lor the next week or two will be 
gathering the late Apples and Pears. Do not be tempted 
to gather the best late sorts too early, if they are required 
to keep in a fresh firm state till their allotted time. There 
are plenty of indications to guide us in gathering late fruit, 
but the beet hint is given by the tree itself. When the 
fruits part readily from the stalk it is time to gather them 
in. In this season of plenty the trees will probably be 
cleared at one operation, but in small gardens more might 
be made of the fruita- i.e., the season might be prolonged 
if the gathering of the best kinds of Pears was spread over 
two or three weeks. I have lengthened out the season oI 
Marie Louise considerably by gathering the fruits first of 
all from the sunny side of the tree, leaving the other to 
hang, ten days or a fortnight longer. Autumn Pears are 
very often unsatisfactory in this way. If the orop is large 
there will oertainly be considerable waste. 1 have often 
heard the remark, ** What a shame to let these beautiful 
Pears decay !" ButPwho is to help it where the sale or 
consumption is not sufficient to dear them off whilst they 
are good ? A Pear may be sound and good apparently 
one day and a mass of internal decay the next. The late- 
keeping Pears suoh as Doyenne du Co mice Winter Nells, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen, Glou Morceau, Beurrt Ranoe, 
and Ne Plus Meurls do not deoay so rapidly when they have 
ripened, and therefore the season oan be prolonged. Both 
Strawberries and Raspberries are, in many gardens, antici¬ 
pating the next year's orop this season. Some beds of 
early Strawberries that were injured by the hot weather 
are now bearing very freely. Tbie heavy tax upon vigour 
should be met by giving additional support ae scon as the 
fruits are gathered in the shape of rich top-dressings of 
manure. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Good vegetables are more plentiful now than they have 
been all the season. Late Cauliflowers are very good, and 
though there has been light frosts Scarlet Runners are 
still bearing freely, but late Peas have in most gardens 
been a failure. The summer was too exhausting ; even the 
Peas sown late and kept moist by watering did not do welL 
But root orops have been better than the promise. Beet¬ 
root, Turnipe, Onions, and Carrots where proper attention 
has been given have turned out much better than ex- 
peoted. Where it was impossible to water the crops the 
frequent use of the hoe has been very benefloial; by keeping 
an inoh or so of loose soil on the top the moisture has 
been kept in the land and the effects of the hot sunshine 
mitigated. If early Peas are sown now in pote or boxer, 
the green tops, when about 4 inohes high, will oome in 
useful for flavouring eoupe. Take up Beetroots before 
froet comes, and secure Cauliflowers turning in in some 
way, simply breaking a leaf over the hearts or tying the 
leavee up in a cluster over their hearts will save them 
from several degrees of frost. Lite Broccoli may be laid 
down with heads to the north. Heeling, it is sometimes 
called, but the plants are not exactly lifted oat of ths 
ground; a spadeful of soil is removed from the north lids 
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of the plants, the spade is then thrust in on the south side, 
and the plant is heeled over so as to be on its side, a spade¬ 
ful of soil is placed on the stem to shelter, and this leaves 
a hole for the next plant to fall into. It is not a long or 
a difficult job, and if we get 20 degs. of frost during the 
winter it will save the Broccoli crop. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

There has, fortunately, not been enough frost so far to 
out off or injure the Dahlias, which consequently con¬ 
tinue to make a nice display of colour. With plenty of 
these. Chrysanthemums of the hardier varieties, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Japanese Anemones, and Torch Lilies (Tii- 
tom a*) no town garden need be other than gay during the 
autumn months, and, as I believe I have remarked before, 
curiously enough all these hardy autumn-flowering 
subjects thrive better in a smoky atmosphere than almost 
any others. Veronicas of the shrubby section are equally 
suitable and successful, and are flowering freely, and even 
the pretty and fragrant white-flowered Tobacco (Ntootiana 
affinis) continues to push up its charming blossoms in warm 
And sheltered spots. Referring again to the subjeot of 
Dahlias, I have come to the oonolusion that on the whole, 
and for general decorative purpose*, supplying out flowers, 
<fec., the Pompon class is decidedly the moat useful and 
effective. The huge “ show ” kinds aro out of it 
altogether, either for cutting or display, and beautiful 
as many of the “Cactus’' flowers are individually (the 
newer ones in particular), in most cases they are not 
produced with sufficient freedom to oompare with the 
pretty little Pompons. The colours of these last, too, are 
now very varied and rioh, the blossoms are neat and nice 
for cutting, and the habit of the plants is dwarf and bushy 
in the extreme. By far the freest and best of the Cactus 
tribe for cutting—at least, where quality is an objeot—are 
the brilliant scarlet-flowered Fire King and the deep 
orimson Cochineal. Where a large conservatory has to be 
furnished a number of Dahlias grown in Urge pots are of 
the greatest value in the autumn after frost has set in, 
and form an exoellent contrast to the Chrysanthemums. 
Hardy perennials of all kinds may be safely planted now — 
at least, in suburban districts or small towrs, where the 


soil is fa : rly light and the drainage good ; but in very 
smoky places, as also where the soil is heavy or damp, it is 
safer to wait until the spring. Some of the beds that have 
been cleared of summer bedders, annuals, etc., may be 
filled with Chrysanthemums and dwarf evergreen shruh 3 , 
both grown in pots and plunged, and if desirable, bulbs 
may be planted between. Insert cuttings of Pentetemons 
at once ; also of the shrubby Calceolarias, if early-flowering 
pot plants are wanted next season. By inserting tbe 
cuttings early, and giving them a slight warmth through 
the winter, they are much more forward. Seedling 
Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias are flowering finely in a 
warm-house now. B. 0. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 
7th to October 14 th. 

Filled several frames with Calceolaria cuttings, young 
shoots about 3 inches long being chosen. They were 
dibbled into a bed of loam 3 inches apart. Very little 
protection is sufficient to keep Calceolarias safe when 
planted in a bed in a frame. In pots or boxes more cover¬ 
ing will be required. A little dry Fern or litter scattered 
over the frame when frost sets in will suffice. The soil in 
which the outtings are planted should be kept in a moist 
oondition, but not saturated. The disease from which 
this class of plants suffer in summer is often caused by 
extreme dryness in winter. Busy clearing flower-beds and 
filling up with bulbs, Violas, hardy annuals, shrubs, A ; 
Took up Dahlias and Gladioli. If either of these are 
exposed to frost the roots perish. I once lost a nice 
collection of Gladioli through leaving them too long in a 
potting-ahed. A sudden frost of unusual severitv reached 
the Gladiolus bulbs and destroyed the lot. I am not 
likely to forget this. Started a lot of French Beans in a 
warm-house for winter bearing At this season 0-iDCh 
pots are used—five Beans In a pot. The pots are not 
more than three parfB full when the Beans are covered. 
This leaves room for earthing up larer on. The best 
variety for forcing is, I think, Ne Plus Ultra. Finished 
planting out Carnations and Pinks. A few of each kind 
Are potted up, and will be wintered under glass, and 
afterwards potted into large,pot*-two plante ifT a pot. 
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Those who are bothered with wire worms should grow their 
Carnations in large pots. The plants always do well in 
pots if kindly treated, and with ordinary care the wire- 
worms can be kept out. Transplanted Tripoli Onions in 
rows 12 inohes apart, 6 inches from each other in the rows. 
The ground had been well prepared, and then made firm. 
Onions are apt to grow tbiok-necked in loose soil. Gathered 
Apples and Pears, also Coe’s Golden Drop Plums. The 
latter will keep a long time late on a shelf i n the fruit-room. 
Peaches on walls have done well this season. Still 
gathering a few late kinds, including Sea Eagle and Solway. 
Dug Potatoes. This work is pretty well finished now. In 
preserving these for winter use they always keep better 
covered with earth enough to keep out frost. Then in 
buildings the quality is so muoh better. No matter how 
securely Potatoes are covered when stored in buildings, 
they lose flavour as the season rolls round. Took up and 
stored Beetroots. I find these keep best when covered 
with dry soil. Do not use a knife in trimming these. A 
wounded surfaoe will injure the oolour—or rather the 
colour will boil out in the cooking. The leaves may easily 
be twisted off, and after the roots are dried in the sun, 
paok in dry earth or sand, and cover with straw and earth. 
If stored in a oellar they should be packed in sand. 
Gathered all the Tomatoes still on the plants outside and 
placed on a stage in the vinery. They will ripen out in 
due course. The fruits of one or two plants of more than 
average fertility have been saved for seed. It is difficult 
to keep stock quite true if more than one kind are grown 
in the same house. Cutoff the top* from Asparagus-beds. 
They will do no more good now. The plants intended for 
early forcing have had the tops removed some time ago to 
ensure early ripening. 


FLOWER GARDEN DATURAS. 
Among tho numerous plants available for garden 
decoration, but which are mostly conspicuous 
by their absence, several species of annual 
Daturas occupy a prominent place. The genus 
includes five or six species, possessing some 


claim to notice ; but those which more especially 
merit attention are— 

D. CERATOCAULA, probably one of the best 
known. It grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high. 
Its Bweet-scented, trumpet-like flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the axils, the corolla being often 
0 inches in length and 4 inches or 5 inches across 
the limb, which is white, tinged with violet- 
purple externally and at the angles. The 
flowers, both of this and the following species, 
expand towards the end of the afternoon and 
close the following morning. 

D. meteloides, a native of Texas, of which a 
figure is here given, differs from the preceding 
in its broader foliage, as well as in its somewhat 
large flowers, in its calyx-tube not being split 
on one side, and in the capsule being spiny ; the 
limb of the corolla is usually more completely 
suffused with pale-violet. 

D. FASTiTOSA, if less remarkable for the size of 
its flowers than the species already referred to, 
has, nevertheless, merits peculiar to itself. 
Even the single form of this plant, which in the 
type is creamy-white on both surfaces, yields a 
very effective variety with the corolla of a deep- 
violet externally, the interior being white, as in 
the type. The most striking forms of this 
species are. those bearing double flowers, tho 
primary corolla having a second, and sometimes 
a third, arining from its tube, all perfectly 
regular in form, and often parti coloured, as i:i 
the single variety with violot flowers The 
culture of these Daturas offers no especial diffi. 
culty. Fresh seeds are readily raised in au 
ordinary hot-bed, and the young plants should 
be pricked out singly in pets while small, and 


finally planted out where they are to stand 
They need ample space for their full develop 
ment, and should be grown in light sandy soil 
in preference to such as is of a heavier nature. 
But few gardens exist where appropriate situa 
tions for one or more of the species may not be 
found, and in most there is abundance of room 
for all those here named. Most of the Daturas 
thrive well in the neighbourhood of the sea. 

G. 


PERNS. 

THE HAY-SCENTED FERN (LASTREA 
/EMULA). 

Some readers signing themselves “Cockneys” 
—which is, I suppose, because they live in the 
County of Middlesex, for assuredly the place 
from whence this letter is dated is not within 
the sound of Bow Bells ?—tell me they have 
been in Devonshire and collected some Ferns 
which they intend to ask me to name for them, 
which I shall do with a great deal of pleasure if 
I can ; but they send this one, saying : “ That 
it has a very powerful odour of new hay 
which is quite right, and this alone makes it a 
very desirable plant to cultivate in the home 
rockery or rootery. It may be easily grown in 
any such a place. Now I do not want to know 
what part of the County of Devon my Cockney 
friends found this plant, and I should advise 
them to keep quiet about it or perhaps it may 
become exterminated by the rapacity of Fern 
hunters and dealers, such as have denuded our 
country places round about London of every 
bit of greenery in the shape of a Fern, and 
having marked a certain number of plants for 
your friends who are resident there to send you, 
this is as it should be, and the spot does not 
become stripped of the species. This is a very 
graceful Fern, and one that has a wide distribu¬ 
tion over the British islands, being found in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and 
whilst one may search for it in one place, and 
never find a trace of the plant, it may 
crop up in abundance when little thought of. The 
plant is of tufted growth, and it sends up fronds 
to the height of about IS inches and 2 feet, and 
about 0 inches or 8 inches in height. These are 
deltoid in outline, three times divided, having a 
somewhat crisp appearance, and powerfully 
scented like new made hay, and by which it 
may be readily distinguished. The plant, al 
though so widely distributed, has broken less into 
varieties than other and closely allied species, 
for I have only seen about two distinct varieties ; 
but, of course, there may be more known, but I 
never remember to have seen but the one 
called prolifera, and another named cristata ; 
both these varieties, as well as the typical 
plant, make exceedingly beautiful plants in pots, 
and where my readers have no convenience 
for growing them in the open ground I would 
strongly urge upon them to try pot culture for 
this plant and its two varieties. They should 
be well drained, and the soil best suited for 
them is loam and peat made sandy, being 
unlike the majority of our native kinds of 
Buckler Ferns, which are deciduous. This is 
nearly an evergreen, and hence its utility as a 
pot species is all the more strikingly exemplified. 

J. J. 


4622. — Mealy - bug-— Mealy - bug on any 
plants which cannot be at once burned is a ter¬ 
rible pest, and it is absolutely ruinous on Grape- 
Vines, spoiling the fruit and making it quite 
unfit for use. As soon as the Vines are pruned 
burn the prunings, and clear every plant out of 
the house, except the Vines. Then make a 
solution of Gishurst Compound by dissolving it 
in boiling-water at the rate of 6 oz or 8 oz to 
the gallon. When cool enough to bear the hand 
in brush it well into every part of the stems of 
the Vines, going over them twice so that none 
may be missed. Then wash every bit of paint 
A’ith the same mixture, using a brush or 11 ir.ncl, 
ind whitewash the walls with fresh liu r, and if 
the borders are inside lak - oil 3 inches oil the 
top and fill up with good loam and manure. As 
soon as the buds begin to move in spring kee p 
a sharp watch for the first bugs, and though there 
may not be many there will probably be some, 
vhich, if allowed to remain, will soon ‘il 1 the 
house again. —E. II. 

4624.— Spiraea japonica.— Better leave the Spine 
another year b^cre foroing, You may poo up in October 

mm year.-E, H. 0 pi g i r a I fro m 
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TREES & SHRUBS. 

- THE BUSH HONEYSUCKLES. 

These are very good shrubs, flowering in early 
summer, and known by botanists as Diervillas or 
Weigelas, which are often crowded into a shrub¬ 
bery, where it is impossible for them to make 
the free, graceful growth, laden with flowers, 
characteristic of well-planted examples. They 
are also known by the popular name of Bush 
Honeysuckles, and the long list cf varieties em¬ 
braces flowers of many shades of colour. They 
are essentially shrubs for the amateur—the 
growth is quick, and healthy bushes may be 
looked for even under apparently depressing 
circumstances, as in ordinary soils and positions 
they make great headway and bloom profusely 
In the month of June every shoot is covered, 
almost hiding the leafage, and a scattered sue 
cession is maintained throughout the summer. 
I have seen splendid bushes, the branches 
touching the ground and full of vigour, in soils 
and situations where one would think it was 
scarcely possible for such beautiful things to 
thrive. But the choke-muddle shrubbery is not 
the place for the full beauty of this shrub to be 
revealed ; it is better either as a separate bush, 
standing out boldly on the lawn and displaying 
its full gracefulness, or massed together in 
a bed, as I saw a few days ago in a Middle 
sex garden. The variety planted was Abel 
Carri6re, the flowers crimson, deepening to 
a more intense colour in the buds, and 
every shoot was weighted down with the 
burden of blosEom, the growth spreading about 
in its own characteristic and charming way. The 
types of the Weigelas are W. floribunda, W 
rosea, and W. grandiflora; then we have such 
kinds as W. hortensis, and its pure-white variety 
nivea, a very beautiful and free-flowering shrub 
The species are natives of China and Japan, and 
have given rise, through crossing, to a numerous 
progeny. Those that have emanated from W. 
grandiflora are the more useful, by reason of the 
flowers being bolder, but from the other types 
have also come many valuable kindB. One of 
the best is Abel Carriere, to which reference has 
been made already ; its flowers are of fine colour, 
and very showy when in contrast to the Grass ; 
and worthy also of mention are : Lavallei (an 
excellent variety, the flowers deeper than in any 
other Weigela, and red-purple in colour), Van 
Houtte (red), Hendersoni (conspicuous for its 
compact habit and flowers of crimson tone, paler 
outside), and John Standish (which has large 
flowers, also of a reddish colour). The species 
D. rosea, introduced by Fortune from China, 
and certainly one of the prettiest things he sent 
to England, is a shrub of great elegance, and 
very charming when its rose-coloured flowers 
are in full beauty in the month of June. Its 
compact, yet by no means formal growth 
adapts it for filling a bed. Then we have such 
beautiful things as the later-blooming W. 
amabilis and varieties, of which the following 
are amongst the best. Desboisi, very hand* 
some, the flowers deep rose in colour ; Grcen- 
ewegeni, one of the moat attractive of all, the 
colour rose, with occasional streaks of red; 
Gustave Mallet, rich red, and Mons. Lemoine, 
which displays varied shades of rose. Although 
W. hortensis nivea is a beautiful shrub, the 
variety named Candida is finer, easier to grow', 
and more satisfactory. The habit of Candida 
is strong, and will attain in the course of time 
ample dimensions, the flowers first appearing in 
June, and by reason of their purity and pro¬ 
fusion create a pretty picture, especially if 
placed against dark leaved things to throw up 
the white. As in many of the varieties, the 
shrub continues to bloom more or less until the 
autumn. Nivea, on the other hand, is not so 
stiff as regards growth, but does not make such 
quick progress, the flowers white and produced 
freely during early summer. There is also a 
variety named rubra, which, as its name 
suggests, has flowers of a deep-red colour, but 
this is most pronounced in the buds, the red 
tone disappearing when they are fully expanded, 
disclosing almost a pure white centre. There 
are several variegated Weigelas, but I do not 
care for such things unless the colouring is 
distinct and decided, and the shrubs are planted 
with extreme caution. Too many variegated 
shrubs in a garden produce a sickly, un¬ 
desirable effect, but I may mention the 
following as of vatu*: W. Looypianai aurea 
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is one of the best, the leafage rich golden colour, 
and retains its character through the summer 
months. It is not every variegated shrub that 
shows this essential trait, frequently when the 
first beauty of the foliage is over displaying 
objectionable tones. A dwarf variety is called 
nana variegata, the leaves distinctly variegated 
with a silvery colouring, the flowers almost 
white, and this silver shading is not obliterated 
under a summer sun. Although the Weigelas 
require very little of what is commonly called 



Flowers of a Bush Honeysuckle. 


cultivation, there are a few points that must 
be attended to, if vigorous, healthy bushes are 
desired. When each bush is allowed to grow 
in its own way, unfettered by neighbouring 
things, it will rise many feet in height, ten or 
twelve, even more, and it is under these con¬ 
ditions that one sees their gracefulness and dis¬ 
tinctive charm. In ordinary soils it is well 
also to give an annual top-dressing to maintain 
their vigour, and quite as important is the re¬ 
moval of weakly growths. I was looking the 
other day at some Weigela bushe9 spoilt through 
a crowd of shoots preventing a sturdy develop¬ 
ment of the branches, and the flowers were 
neither so large nor so profuse as would other¬ 
wise have been the case. It is therefore essen¬ 
tial to prune vigorously to retain the stronger 
shoots. When a good selection of Weigelas is 
made, and the shrubs are carefully grown, there 
are few things in the garden of greater beauty 
in the early summer months. V. C. 


4625.— Shrubs In flower bed— If you 
had given the dimensions of the bed it would 
have been more easv to advise you. For filling 
fair sized beds the hardy Azaleas, Deutzia 
gracilis, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
Kalinias, Pernettyaa, Philadelphuses (or Mock 
Orange), Veronica Traversi, Viburnum plicatum, 
or the Chinese Guelder Rose, and Weigelas, 
may be mentioned. The two best subjects are 
the Viburnum and hardy Azaleas ; and if you 
care for the Mock Oranges select the dwarf 
kinds, such asPhiladelphus microphylluB, which 
is a quite dwarf shrub, and laden with pure-white 
flowers in summer. You must not have too 
tall things for the bed. The Hydrangea is 
splendid for beds, and produces very large heads 
of flowers. One of the most pleasing beds I 
have seen this year w as composed simply of this, 
with a deep-purple Tufted Pansy as a ground¬ 
work. Even in small beds delightful effects 
may be obtained. The Veronica is rather better 
when isolated than grouped in a bed. The 
Viburnum mentioned is quite distinct from the 
common Guelder Rose. It is dwarf, and the 
spreading shoots aro wreathed with creamy- 


white flowera, which are in bold contrast to the 
deep-green wrinkled foliage. All these things 
may be planted in good garden soil at this 
season, and are perfectly hardy, although in verv 
hard winters the Veronica gets cut about with 
frost. As regards perennial plants there is a 
wide selection. You will do well to get the 
Tufted Pansies, such as have been mentioned 
recently in Gardening. They are remarkably 
free, beginning to bloom in early summer, and 
maintaining a display until quite the autumn. 
There are many beautiful kinds, the colours 
varying greatly, from white to almost black, so 
intense is the shade. These will do for the 
surface of the bed. In one bed you can have a 
white variety, and in the purple, light-blue, or 
whatever shade you care about. Or you may 
have an edging of one variety and fill the 
remainder of the bed with a kind of another 
shade—of course, in suitable contrast. Phloxes, 
Lobelia fulgens in variety, Carnations, Pinks, 
the beautiful early autumn-flowering Anemone 
japonica, its flowers pure-white, in the variety 
Honorine Jobert, but rose in the type; 
Erigeron speciosum, which blooms more or less 
the whole summer ; Aster acris or A. Amellus 
for the autumn, two dwarf kinds, very beautiful 
in beds, and a mass of bloom ; Lupinus poly- 
phyllus albus ; spring-flowering bulbs, such as 
Daffodils; and a host of other things might be 
raised, did space permit. If you have shrubs, 
such as Kalmias and hardy Azaleas, plant Lilies 
between ; L. tigrinum splendens, for late-bloom¬ 
ing ; L. auratum, for late July and August; 
L. candidum (the White Madonna Lily) for 
June; and L. speciosum or L. lancifolium for 
September. Of course this entails more expense 
than plants with hardy things alone. If you 
plant Azaleas you must make a peat bed, such as 
was described in Gardening, p. 427 ; and the 
Kalmias also require a peaty soil. I should 
think, judging from your description, that 
Gladioli would succeed well. Try G. brench 
leyensis.—C. T. 


4601.— Paring and burning turf.— If 

the ground is to be cultivated subsequently, I 
strongly advise you not to burn the turf, but 
simply dig it in just deep enough to kill the 
Grass. To burn turf, except with the sole object 
of destroying it, is mere waste of valuable mate 
rial, as when decayed it forms the best medium 
ossible for the healthy growth of plants of all 
escriptions. Burn all rubbish, &c., on the 
ground by all means, but not the turf ; it is for 
potting and similar purposes. I have sometimes 
just charred it in order to kill the Grass and 
save time. Turf is easily and quickly pared by 
means of a proper turflng-iron ; but to prepare 
Grass land for cultivation, the best way is un¬ 
doubtedly to take off the top spit from a space 
about 3 feet wide right across the ground, and 
wheel it to the farther end ; then just turn 
over the second “spit,” adding manure, &c., as 
required. Then dig up and throw on to the 
first space, or “trench,”the top spit from the 
second, placing it Grass side down, and so on 
throughout. If this is done at any time during 
the autumn the ground will be in first-rate con¬ 
dition for cultivation by the following spring.— 
B. C. R. 

4636.— Treatment of Begonias.— Some 
Begonias are decidedly prone to drop their buds 
in a very annoying and unsatisfactory manner, 
but such should be the exception rather than 
the rule. From what you say I opine that the 
soil you employed was too rich, and also that 
too much water was given to the plants. They 
ought also to have been shaded from the sun, 
which has this year been altogether too much for 
plants of this kind under glass. Try again 
next season, using sandy loam and leaf-mould 
only, shading from hot Bun, and watering only 
as required.—B. C. R. 

4610.— Packing Lilies.— Lily bulbs will keep in good 
condition a Ion? time packed in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a cool 
place. I planted out some good, sound bulbs last April, 
which had been packed in Coooa-nut-fibre all winter; but 
the Old White Lily (L. candidum), is an early grower, and 
should, if possible, be planted in pots.—E. H. 

- As these plants begin to make fresh roots in the 

autumn it is injurious to keep them out of the ground 
until the spring. As many as possible should therefore be 
potted as soon as the stems aie down, and, if necessary, 
planted out from these in the spring.—B. C. R. 

4595.—Making leaf manure —Place the leaves in 
a heap in any out-of-the-way and rather damp spot, and 
let them remain undisturbed until they become suffici¬ 
ently decayed. Any attempt to hasten the process will 
be found futile. jPjOj pot bury them.—B. C. R. 
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FRUIT. 

PLUM ANGELINA BURDETT. 

In reply to queries about this Plum, the tree is 
very hardy, a good bearer on bush, pyramid, or 
standard, and is worthy of a good position on a 
wall or in the orchard-house, and, haviDg smooth 
shoots and leaves, it is not subject to green-fly. 
Add to these constitutional qualities the follow¬ 
ing points—for after all the proof of the Plum 
lies in the eating—and I think those who have 
not given it a trial will at once add one or more 
trees to their selections : Fruit above medium 
size, roundish, oval, and marked with a deep 
suture, especially near the stalk. Skin thick, 
dark reddish-purple, closely covered with small 
brown dots, which show through the deep* 
purple bloom. Stalk short, firmly set, and 
holding the fruit long after it is ripe, sometimes 
until it shrivels. Flesh yellowish, rich, juicy, 
parting freely from the stone ; fit for use earlv 
in September, but grown in the old orchard- 
house or upon wall-trees the fruit Is greatly 
improved by hanging until, like Golden Drop, 
it shows signs of shrinking. Viewed from a 
commercial point, the Plum, next to the Apple, 
is generally accepted as our most profitable 
indigenous fruit; but the varieties being so 
numerous, soil, situation, and use should 
be well considered before market culture 
is entered into. For private use the motto 
should be few varieties, these the very best, 
and plenty of duplicates. Taken in alpha¬ 
betical order, and following Angelina 
Burdett, a most delicious variety for a 
pasteless dish when cooked, as well as the 
dessert, we have the little-known black Plum 
named Belvoir, admirably adapted for a wall, as 
it hangs in good condition until the middle of 
November. Passing Gorse’s Nota Bene, a 
Canadian Plum, Damas de Mangeron, an Italian 
Damask, good for preserving, we come upon 
Kirke’s, if not the best, certainly the best- 
known and most popular purple dessert Plum 
now met with in every good garden, and 
almost invariably used by exhibitors, making a 
most telling dish when grown against a warm 
wall or in the orchard-house. A companion to 
this, but much earlier, is De Montfort, a 
most delicious variety of Royal Hative, ripe 
about the middle of August, and probably the 
best very early orchard-house or wall Plum in 
cultivation. The well-known freestone Prince 
of Wales, we learn, will soon be superseded by 
the Sultan, a clingstone, having a formidable 
rival in Belgian Purple, an immense cropper, 
and good for dessert, but as a culinary Plum 
ooe of the very best for cooking and preserv¬ 
ing. Purple Gage or Reine Claude Violette, a 
familiar Plum, is considered one of the best, 
especially when it begins to shrivel, but 
although a freestone, it does not, in my opinion, 
come up to Late Rivers, a Sawbridgeworth 
seedling, ripe in October, and keeping in good 
condition until the middle of November. The 
latter requires a good west wall, and deserves 
extensive cultivation as a companion to Coe’s 
Golden Drop for coming in late in the orchard- 
house. Although all the varieties of Plums 
fruit profusely when grown in pots, none but 
the very best should be selected for orchard- 
house culture. Therefore, considering that there 
are six or seven sections, including the Gages, 
a host in themselves, to choose from, the contri¬ 
bution from the Nectarine Plums may include 
Angelina Burdett, Kirke’s, De Montfort, Purple 
Gage, Woolston Black, and Late Rivers. Prince 
of Wales, Belgian Purple, and Sultan are 
admirably adapted for growing as standards. 


fruit often weighing 20 oz., the quality is fairly 
good, and is ripe toward the end of September or 
early in October. Marie Louise is perhaps re¬ 
garded as the best Pear for general purposes in 
cultivation, as it possesses all the qualities 
necessary ; in use during October and the early 

e xt of November. Winter Nelis and Glou 
orceau are capital winter Pears, coming in in 
Deoember. A four-year-old horizontal trained 
tree would be the best for the purpose, as a tree 
of that age would give Borne fruit the second 
year of planting. Trench the soil fully 18 inches 
deep where the tree is to be planted, but do 
not cover the roots more than 3 inches deep 
with soil. Over this lay a 2 inch thickness of 
half-rotted horse-manuro to preserve the roots 
from frost and to maintain them in a cool, moist 
state during the summer. Directly the leaves 
fall is the best time to plant fruit-trees of any 
kind. Do not fasten the tree to the wall until 
the spring ; the soil will have settled down to 
its natural level by that time. Choose a dry day 
for planting, so that the soil mixes well with 
the roots. It is not wise to add much manure 
to the soil when planting ; if the soil is poor 
give a little.—S. P. 

4631.-— Treatment of fruit trees.— Tho 

proper thing to do would be to root-prune all 
but the standard trees, and at the same time to 
cut back the young shoots two thirds of their 
length, but it will never do to prune the 
branches so hard and not the roots. If you can 
undertake to root-prune skilfully do so by all 
means, but it must not be done in a haphazard 
fashion. If you can devote time and skill to 
the work it will pay for doing so ; if not you had 
better prune the bushes very moderately, and 
root out altogether any of them that are not 
satisfactory, so as to give you more room.— 
J. G. C. 

- If the trees have been growing in their 

present position some years and bear annually 
good crops of fruit, they can be kept to their 
present size by cutting away all the new shoots 
every year. A few of the outer branches may 
also be shortened where they are too long, cut¬ 
ting off at least 1 foot all round. It may be 
wise also to remove a few of the branches from 
the centre of each tree, if they are at all 
crowded, selecting the weakest for removal. 
All the sorts of fruit Darned will bear pruning as 


any fruit tree in winter when the leaves are off 
and the buds dormant, and at that strength 
every insect touched with it will die.—E. H. 

4640.— Grape Vines in a greenhouse. 
—Cracked berries have been pretty much in 
evidence this season, especially in houses which 
are devoted to flowers as well as Grapes. The 
berries crack from more than one cause. Dry¬ 
ness at the root, followed by a sudden watering 
is, however, the most frequent; but in your case 
I should say it was caused by a sudden change 
in the internal temperature, which caused a 
contraction of the skin. The want of colour in 
the berries is through leaving so many bunches 
to ripen. Reduce the number next year one- 
third.—J. C. C. 

4912. — Clover - seed and Straw- 
berries. —White Clover in a Strawberry-bed 
is a strong, deep-rooting weed, and nothing 
else, and under no circumstances should it be 
sown if good fruit is required. It is a very 
easy matter to mulch Strawberry-beds with 
long stable litter in April, and by the time the 
fruit begins to colour there will be a clean bed 
for the fruits to rest upon. Double cropping of 
the kind named above will not answer.—E. H. 

- The idea of growing Clover amongst the 

Strawberries is too absurd to entertain for one 
moment ; not only would it interfere with the 
Strawberry roots, but it would rob them of 
nutriment as well as moisture. Plant Straw¬ 
berry runners at once on well prepared land. 
That which has borne a crop of Potatoes will 
answer well. Have the rows 2 feet apart and the 
plants eighteen inches distance from each other. 
Plant Vicomtesse Hcricart de Thury and Sir 
Joseph Paxton as maincrop varieties, with a 
few of Waterloo for a late supply. Keep the 
soil clear of weeds and nip the runners ofF the 
plants as fast as they grow. When the blooms 
expand spread a thin layer of clean straw over 
the ground underneath the plants ; this will koep 
the fruit clean and arrest to some extent the 
evaporation of moisture from the soil also.—S. P. 

4623 — Vines in a cold-house.— Open 
all the ventilators, doors, &c., as wide and fully 
as possible, and keep the soil barely moist— 
neither really dry or at all wet; any young 
growths or leaves should be strictly removed. 
Continue this treatment throughout the winter, 



4603 —Pear fora wall.— Emile d'Heysb or I>oyenn<5 
du Cornice. The former is the earlier, ripeoiog in «>ctober, 
a very heavy cropper, and easily grown, while the latter 
ripens a month later, and will keep till Christmas, but 
requires rather more care. The flavour of both is un¬ 
surpassed.— B. C. R. 

- Marie Louise is a general favourite, Doyenne du 

Cornice is late but equally good, and there are few better 
Pears at Christmas than Olou Morceau, and this will pay 
on a wall in a good aspect. — E. H. 


-It all depends what time of the year the 

Pear is required fit for use in training a sort. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien ripens in August, is a 
good cropper, and is generally regarded as one of 
the best. Louise Bonne of Jersey is ready for 
use during September, and is all that could be 
desired both for crop and flavour. Pitmaston 
Duchess is the largest kind in existence, single 
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suggested. Directly the leaves fall pruning 
should be done, or indeed before they change 
colour, as there is no need to wait till then.— 
S. P. 

4605.— Early Vines —Forced Vines should 
be pruned as soon as the leaves are falling ; there 
is no necessity to wait till all are down. Very 
few Grape-growers paint Vines nowadays un¬ 
less insects are present, and even then I have as 
muoh faith in a strong solution of Gishurst Com¬ 
pound used warm, and brushed well into all the 
crevices ai anything. A solution of Gishurst 
Compound (6 oz. to the gallon) n.ay be UBed on 


only closing the house in severe frost or storms. 
Early in February the Vines should be pruned, 
but if the weather is mild do not hurry them 
into growth (by keeping the house close) until 
all danger of severe night frosts is past. Growl h 
should recommenoe in March, and a thick blitd 
to draw down over the roof on frosty nights 
would be a great help. Three of the best Graf es 
for a cool-house are Foster’s Seedling, the Ruck- 
land Sweetwater, and the old Black Hamburgh. 
Plant in March.—B. C. R. 

- Vines without fire-heat have done well in 

sunny situations this season, and as the wood is 
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well ripened, the best treatment is to leave the 
ventilators open night and day and prune when 
the leaves fall. I believe in early pruning. 
Whether the Vines are forced or grown quite 
cold the house should be closed when severe 
frost comes, and at other times during winter 
ventilated freely. If the inside borders are dry 
give a good soak of liquid-manure; it will 
moisten and enrich the soil. The best Grapes 
for cold-house are Black Hamburgh and Black 
Alicante and White or Royal Muscadine. 
Foster’s Seedling does well in a cold-house, 
and I have also ripened Golden Queen in a 
cool-house, the bunches being large and 
full.—E. H. 

4632 — Winter Pears. — A cool, 
moderately dry room or cellar is the beat 
place to keep fruit of any kind in ; no 
more heat is required than will keep out 
frost. The fruit should be spread out in a 
single layer, either on the floor or on 
shelves, using neither straw nor aught else 
to lay them on. If, however, a boarded 
floor or shelves are not available, clean 
straw is the best material to lay the fruit 
upon. If the room can bo darkened so 
much the better. After the first two or 
three weeks but little air will bo re¬ 
quired. If it is not practicable to darken 
the room, cover the fruit with two or 
three sheets of newspaper; this will 
answer the purpose very well.—8. P. 

4607.—Apple treesin bloom —This 
is a common occurrence this yr.ar. The 
buds which are flowering now will not 
flower again next year; but all the trees 
I have examined have still plenty of 
unstarted buds, so the chances are it will 
not seriously interfere with next year’s 
crop. If one-tenth part of the blossoms 
which a fertile Apple-tree produces sets 
there will be Apples to thin off. At the 
same time, the blossoms which are now 
produced had better be rubbed off.—E. H. 

- This is a common occurrence this season, 

owing to the exceedingly hot and dry weather 
early in the summer checking the growth before 
it became properly matured. The showers since 
causing an abnormal growth to be made result¬ 
ing in premature flowering. In a general way 
the blossom now expanded is upon the points of 
the shoots. Where these are of any length in 
pruning the tips are generally cut off, so that 
flowering now will not injure the trees. Nip¬ 
ping off the blossom at once is all that can be 
done just now.—8. P. 

- This it a result cf the extraordinary season. It will 

not, of course, do the trees any good, and the beet plan. 
If the flowers are numerous, will be to out them all off! 
Even If they ser, however, the fruit would oome to nothing 
now.—B. 0. R. 

-This is doubtless due to the remarkable character 

of the past season, and unless the treee are In full bloom, 
which we presume is scarcely the oaee, will do do harm 
Toe flowers will not pet fertilised, and, therefore not 
bear fruit, of course. It la beet to leave the treee alone. 
—C. T. 


HOUSH ft WINDOW GARDHNING. 

CAMPANULAS FOR BASKETS. 
Campanulas fragilis or lUrrelieri, C. gar- 
gauica, and C. isophylla alba (see illustration) 
are the beat varieties for baskets, the two first- 
named producing long sprays covered with large 
blooms of the softest hue, and the latter lovely 
white flowers in rich clusters and masses, if 
well grown. Plants which have now ceased 
blooming can lie propagated either by cuttingn 
or by division of the roots Each bit, with a 
root attached, can be placed in a 3 inch or l-inch 
pot, with a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and 
Sknd, for the winter, taking care to supply good 
drainage, covered with Moss dipped in soot, to 
keep insects out. An occasional watering will 
be all that is needed for these plants until I 
March, and while on this subject it may be de¬ 
sirable to explain exactly what is meant by an 
“ occasional watering.” Many amateurs injure 
their plants in winter by a system of giving 
water in driblets—» e., they supply a few tea- 
spoonfnls to the top of the pots whenever the 
soil appears to be dry. This resalts in the 
gradual dwindling and death of the principal 
roots, which never get any water at all, being 
at the bottom of the pot; and the plant loses 


all vigour, if it does not die. The proper way to 
give water is to supply enough to run through 
the pot at one time, but if saucers are used 
these should be emptied about an hour after 
the water is given, wnich should be in the morn¬ 
ing during the winter-time. Having been 
thoroughly soaked they will not need more for 
some days, and the test of dry soil on the sur¬ 
face may then be safely applied. To return to 
the colture of Campanulas. They will need a 
shift into their flowering pots early in March, 
and the soil then used may contain a little old 
hot-bed stuff, as well as leaf-mould, and a pinch 
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Campanula isophylla alba. 

or two of soot, with enough sand to lighten the 
compost. Placed in a sunny window, and more 
water supplied os needed, the Campanulas will 
soon throw down their flowering sprays, making 
charming objects either in a basket, a window- 
box, or balcony. Bine and white flowers are 
so beautiful that they should be grown by 
everyone, for they give a delightful variety to 
the mass of reds and pinks which abound in 
summer. r. 

4580— A Pern case —To grow Maiden 
hairs, Pterises, Ac , in a large Fern-case air is 
indispensable. It is only a few of the small 
Filmy Ferns and Lycopodiums that seem to be 
able to do without much air. Stagnant water, 
too, will not suit them, and there should cer¬ 
tainly be holes for drainage, or a false bottom of 
perforated zinc, through which the water may 

G ss into a tray which can be emptied. The 
st way to give air would be to have one of the 
upper panes made movable, so that fresh air can 
be given daily without draughts, and the damp 
which accumulates on the glass roof should pass 
away without dropping again on the Ferns, for 
this causes them to mildew and soon decay. 
The soil too is not suitable for the Ferns named 
Plenty of good yellow loam should be mixed 
with the peat, and also silver sand and charcoal. 
Bits of crocks, chopped Moss, and old mortar- 
rubbish will also help to keep the compost light 
and sweet. YV hen so much shut out from the 
air this is not always an easy matter. Thorough 
drainage should bo given, and this covered with 
Moss, sprinkled with soot, to check the inroads 
of insects, and it is well to examine the soil 
carefully for these (after allowing it to become 
very dry) before it is used. A suitable Fern for 
a j* r g® hern-case is Lygodium scandens (the 
Climbing Fern) It has very beautiful light 
fronds, and is most interesting in its growth. 
Pieris tricolor is also a very beautiful Fern with 
distinct mid ribs of bright pink. Adiantum 
fragrantissima has exquisite lacey fronds, with 
a sweet scent, and should certainly be included 
in the collection, with Pteris cretica and P. 
serrulata criatata, also very distinct, and 
Lomaria gibba, a very handsome plant, in shape 
like a small Tree-Fern. One or two richly-tinted 
fibrous Begonias will add much to the beauty of 
the Fern-case, notably B. •« Louise Closon,” a 
very dark-crimson leaf, and B Arthur Malet, a 
handsome, brightly coloured variety of Begonia 


Rex. Tradescantia zebrina and T. multicolor 
will also grow well in a fernery, when thoroughly 
supplied with drainage and air, as well as with 
soft-water, which should be given lukewarm in 
winter —I. L. R. 

4573.— Azalea in a window.— By the 
time these lines are in print the Azalea should 
certainly be taken inside the window —i e. t be- 
fore sharp frost sets in. These plants are by no 
means easy to manage well in a house, for they 
need damp, cool air, and will not stand dry fire- 
heat, which induces their special pest, thrip, to 
flourish and destroy the foliage. The best place 
for them in a house during winter is the window 
of a bathroom, where the hot-water pipes keep 
the atmosphere from going too low, and a 
little steam from hot water can be let on two or 
three tim e s a day to moisten the air. Failing 
this, they may be wintered in a bedroom with- 
out a fire, standing on a large tray or a flat bath, 
whioh should be kept with an inch or two of 
water in it, the plants standing on inverted 
saucers, not in the water, the nse of which is to 
moisten the air for them. If they have any 
thrip on them (which may be ascertained by 
examining one of the older leaves) they should 
► e dipped in a bucket of soft-soap and Quassia- 
w *ter (made with 2 gallons of boiling water to 
a tumblerful of Quassia-chips and 2 oz. of soft- 
ioap) several days following, after which a good 
washing with pure water once a week should 
keep them clean, and they may be put outside 
m mild, gentle rain with advantage to cleanse 
their foliage. Azaleas must never be allowed 
to want for water, but neither must they be 
soaked when they do not need it, a plentiful 
a apply of lukewarm water being gi%'en to them 
whenever the surfaoe soil is fairly dry. After 
(lowering, every blossom should be picked off as 
it fades, and the plants repotted, giving them all 
the moist warmth available while they are making 
quick growth at this time, with abundance of 
water. After the end of Jane the plants are 
better out-of-doors ; but thrip must be guarded 
against, and destroyed by dipping or spoDging 
all the year round.—I. L. R. 8 

- Azaleas are not very good window 

plants, the reason being that they do not 
get enough light and air; the only chance 
of a measure of success is to keep the plant 
outside as mnch as possible. Azaleas are 
not injured at all by a few degrees of frost— 
indeed, they are benefited thereby—a* red-spider 
and thrips cannot live in frosty weather. Of 
coarse it would not do to allow the roots to bo 
frozen ; and in winter, when the frost is severe, 
the plant should betaken indoors. My plants 
are all outside now, and they will not be taken 
in until October—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

4594 and 4602. -Aspidistras. -The most 

suitable compost for these plants is a mixture of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould, three or four parts 
of the former to one of the latter. Drain well 
and pot moderately firm. Water should bo given 
onlv when the soil becomes moderately dry, and a 
little very weak manure or soot-water occasion¬ 
ally only daring the season of active growth. If 
too much water or nourishment in any form is 
given the foliage of the variegated forms is spb 
to revert to the green-leaved type._B. C. R. 

T“~ wUI And it impossible to prevent the 

variegated form of this useful Pslm from reverting to its 
normal type No treatment, except one calculated to 
krep the plant in a 1 iw state, will secure this result. 
yarWuated sports all revert to the type more or lew, more 
particularly when the subject is doing well. —p. tr. 

“- The variegated form of this plant should he grown 
in rather poor soil. .More sand should be mixed with ihe 
compost than need be used for ibe green leaved kind, 
colour 8 - 1 ?’ ,T d crushed charooal Will keep them in good 

48 ?‘‘l'* ,r ^ atIuent an Orange-tree.—All that 

oan be done is to keep the plant as oool as possible during 
ihe winter and spring, when it will probably flower in a 
greenhouse temperature about the required time. Every - 
thing flowered much earlier than usual this year, owing to 
the forcing sunshine Again, a plant that has been forced 
neI“-B* C°R * W * >8 flowerB e4rlier Rurally tbs 

4617 — Treatment of Camellias —Pro- 

bably the plants have been insufficiently watered 
during this exceptionally dry summer, and 
drought is of all things injurious to the Camellia. 
Or perhaps they have been too freely exposed to 
the scorching sun. At any rate, the young 
leaves fading denotes that there is something 
wrong at the root. It would be best to turn 
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the plant* out of the pots and examine the 
root* ; if necessary repot them in smaller sizes, 
cutting away all dead or diseased roots, and 
using some fresh and very sandy peat round 
them, with good drainage. If possible give 
them a very gentle bottom-heat afterwards, but 
keep the tops cool and airy, and give water with 
the greatest care.—B. C. R. 

- The email leaves turn in sr colour seems to show that 

the growth of this last season was not equal to that of 
preceding years, and the probabilities are there is some¬ 
thing wrong at the roots. Perhaps drainage is wrong, and 
the soil sour and pasty. Better examine and put right 
at once before winter sets in, or matters will get worse.— 
E. H. 

4610.—Plants for a conservatory — 

You could not have sent your inquiry at a more 
unsuitable time of year than the present, 
because there is very little that can be done for 
the next four months in the direction you 
require. It is much too late to sow seeds of 
Primula and Cineraria to produce plants for 
winter flowering; you may, however, sow 
Cyclamen persicum and grow the plants on for 
next year, and if fire-heat is only used to keep 
out frost you may sow at once such subjects as 
Mignonette, Primula obconica and floribunda. 
After Christmas you may sow seeds of the 
Green-leaved Zonal and Show Pelargoniums, 
Coleus, Balsams, Torenias, Abutilons, Alonsoa, 
Rhodanthe Manglesi, Double and Single Petunias, 
Browalia elata, Lantana, Heliotrope, Strepto- 
carpus in variety, and Trachelium cceruleum. 
Most of these subjects will strike from cuttings 
during the summer when you have obtained a 
stock of plants.—J. C. C. 

4604.— Marguerites for winter. — The plants 
mast be kept near the glass In a light, sunny 
window, but remove them further into the room on frosty 
nights. Water them only so as to keep the soil just moist, 
and the foliage fresh, and give a little very wet* soot- 
water occasionally. Unless goed, strong plants, and the 
pots full of roots, thev will not bloom much duriDg the 
dark days in a room.—B. O. R. 

4398 — Greenhouse during frost — 

Strictly speaking, you should not endeavour to 
grow any subjects under glass without possessing 
enough fire-heat to protect them according to their 
requirements, independent of outside coverings. 
Darkness is not beneficial to the majority of 
plants. In the case of sharp frosts the best and 
easiest covering is probably a few good St. 
Petersburg mats, and these may sometimes be 
used to advantage during extra sharp nights or 
a spell of severe weather.—P. U. 

-There is nothing to surpass, if to equal, for this 

purpose the material made specially for It, and called 
“ Ftigi-dorao." If expense is an object, old sacks of stout 
material sewn together will be found very useful.— 
D. O. R. 

4637.—Heating a small greenhouse 

—You are only experiencing the same trouble as 
many other young people who have to deal with 
these small boilers, and I really do not know 
bow to advise you. Certainly the placing of a 
steam pipe near the cistern and carrying it 
•outside will not help you much, as it will tempt 
you to ignore the possibility of all the water 
being discharged from the pipes and boiler out 
of this pipe, and then a burst boiler will be the 
result. You had better clean out the fiue-pipe 
once a week, and in windy weather keep the 
wind from reaching the fire as much as you can. 
You must follow the directions with regard to 
keeping the supply cistern filled above the 
entrance to the top pipe, or the water cannot 
circulate. You had better use a coke-crusher 
for breaking the coke, as you cannot improve 
on the fuel you use.—J. C. C. 

4629 —Building a glass house— Yes ; 
it will certainly be advisable to have some 
ventilators fixed in the ridge, two or three at 
least on each side, top air being not only neces¬ 
sary for Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums (and 
generally far preferable to a through draught), 
but absolutely necessary when forcing Rhubarb. 
A good method of arranging the roof ventilators 
in houses that, like this, are constructed of 
lights or sashes, is to support the edges of the 
latter on stout rafters cut about 8 inches longer 
than them, so as to leave a space of that width 
between the top of each sash and the ridge- 
plank. These apertures will act as ventila¬ 
tors, and are to be closed, when necessary, by 
lengths of U inch board (the same length os the 
width of the sashes), hinged to the ridge-plank. 
Of course, glazed ventilators would be better; 
but the above arrangement answers all pur¬ 
poses, and is very inexpensive —B. C. R. 

- I have read down your enquiry several 

times, still I am perplewflHo know whal sort of 
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sashes you have, seeing that you have only six 
in number, and the proposed length of house 
36 feet. Then you Bpeak of ventilators under 
the eaves, and the height of span 6.^ feet and 
10 feet wide. If thoae figures are correct, do 
you not think the roof will be very flat ? I point 
this out to you because your information is not 
very clear. For Tomatoes you will require 
ventilators in the roof, and the simplest way of 


fruits it certainly presents a highly ornamental 
appearance. A high temperature and dense shade 
are, however, by no means necessary for its 
welfare; it enjoys a light, somewhat airy 
position, and when so placed it assumes a more 
shrubby, compact, short-joined habit. It 
should always find a place in sub-tropical 
arrangements, as it does well in sheltered 
nooks or similar situations throughout the sum- 


providing them in your case is to adopt the mer. Although the Monstera will thrive in 
l'axtonian system of ventilating, which has low temperature, it will not develop its true 
narrow lights about 10 inches wide, running up character as a fruit-bearing plant unless a brisk 


from eaves to the apex between each two sashes. 
For your purpose I should say 1 ^-inch boards, 
8 inches wide, would do as well as glass-lights 
for opening.—J. 0. C. 


1 growing heat be maintained during the spring 
and early summer months. The elements of 
success in order to obtain fruit are heat, light, 
and moisture, and, providing these conditions 
ba one and all supplied, success will be ensured. 
Any form of training may be adopted which 
will bring the plant well up towards the glass. 
It may be made to cover a portion of the 


MONSTERA DELICIOSA. 

A nobler plant than Monstera deliciosa, or 

Tornelia fragrana, as somo call it, we could not , , - , , , „ . ...» 

name, either for the stove, greenhouse, or the w e of V ie ^ a ! 1 trellis, or, what is 

.ub-troDical cardcn in summer. Anart from Preferable, it may be trained round forked tree- 


sub-tropical garden in summer. Apart from j . - , , , , 

it. stately aspect, it bear, large succulent fruits ,tum P*- a w „ hi ,? h “«• »<lm.rably It 

possessing a luscious Pine-apple flavour. In . grown in a tub, but preference should be 

some gardens it is, like the Itanana, grown gT en to out in a good body of 

specially for its fruits, and is considered a choice ‘ n /* Ioam ln « 1 oat proportions 

addition to. the dessert. Though the gigantic ““tlK •* 


stature of this noble Aroid, such as it Assumes 


Thus placed, unlimited supplies 
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in it. native habitat (the forests of Mexico), , “ * atc f r m *J. •» given to hot weather, and 
can only be seen in spacious hot houses, as for I Jk be frult wlU be fino *“ <l“ aI1 ‘/ “<> abundant. 
—i/ u._ -a __ a _s-j i Tho engraving represents the Monstera growing 


example in those at Kew, which are devoted 
exclusively to tropical Aroids, still it may be 
grown to perfection in small houses provided 
there are sufficient heat and moisture. It is 
never, however, seen to advantage unless it is 
so placed that the roots have free access to 
water in a similar manner to that suggested by 
the annexed engraving, which represents a fully 


against a house at Funchal, Madeira. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


G. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

No time should be lost in placing under cover 
_ „ any plants that exhibit the slightest sign of 

developed specimen bearing fruits. It delights ! colour in their florets, or any plants that are late 

in the formation of their 
flower buds. In the for¬ 
mer case it is useless to 
allow them to remain out- 
of-doors longer in the 
hope of retarding the de¬ 
velopment of the flower- 
buds. What with rains 
and heavy night dews the 
flower-buds are rendered 
soft, and when the florets 
unfold they are almost 
certain to damp, which is 
disappointing after so 
many months’ toil and 
attention. It is better to 
house the plants at once 
and reap the benefit of 
the flowers, even if they 
are a bit too early for ex¬ 
hibition purposes. In the 
case of the late budded 
plants they are so much 
more likely to suffer from 
an early frost than those 
plants which have their 
buds more forward, bub 
not yet bursting of their 
florets. Thegrowth,being 
immature at the point, is 
more susceptible to frost, 
therefore it is wise to 
place these under cover, 
even if it were only for 
the sake of preserving 
them from harm in that 
direction. The buds will, 
however, swell so much 
faster if placed in the 
greenhouse than though 
they remained out-of- 
doors. Any foliage in¬ 
fested with mildew should 
be cleansed before the 
plants are taken inside by 
the usual remedy of lime 
and sulphur boiled to¬ 
gether, and syringed over the affected part#. 
A full description of the method of mixing 
has several times been given in Gardening. 
After the plants are housed they should receive 
abundance of air, both night and day, and be 
arranged ns near to the glass as possible, or the 
growth will be weakened at the points, which is 
not ooosistent with their requirements. I pre¬ 
fer to nee plants with stout peduncles, these 

lu „ _ _ being sure indication* of good bloom* to follow. 

woncj tr, and w'l'en studdsd with its cone-like Any jflwiw flirty bud formation 


Out Rkai>ir»' IUsUstbatiokb : Monstera deliciosa nt Funchnl. Madeira. Freni 
a photograph sent by Mrs, A. H. Bridson, Kookville, Dartmouih. 


in place* where it can cling to a moist wall, or 
twine its pliant branches round the Blem of a 
tree for support, and where also its thong-like 
roots can dip and ramify in a water tank, which 
is usually placed in all houses devoted to tropical 
plants. 

When grown in these hot, moist stoves it 
develops rapidly* and its singular perforated 
foliage, together with the quaint forms which 
it .often assumes* strikes the uninitiated with 
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should be poshed on by the aid of sulphate of 
ammonia. This is a powerful stimulant, but an 
excellent one as well if used carefully. Half an 
ounce in one gallon of weak liquid-manure will 
assist the plants peroeptibly if given twice every 
week. If any roots have become bare on the 
surface of the pots owing to repeated waterings, 
it is advisable to apply a thin top-dressing of 
turfy loam and bone-meal, two parts of the 
former to one of the latter. Not only will this 
assist the development of the blooms, but it will 
render aid to the sucker-like growths from the 
base, and which form the cuttings for the next 
Year’s supply of plants. Now is the time to 
feed the plants regularly, and with a change of 
food occasionally. While the florets are expand¬ 
ing, the plants need all the aid possible ; the 
greatest strain is at that time felt, and if artifi¬ 
cial assistance is not available the results cannot 
be quite so satisfactory as otherwise. 

Busu plants are looking remarkably well 
this season, the earliest batch are swelling their 
flower-buds freely. The later lot, suoh as Leon 
Frache and M. E. A. Carriers, have not set their 
buds as yet. I do not pursue the disbudding 
practice with bush plants, but prefer to allow 
them to develop all available blossoms. They 
are so useful for cutting when in a mass on 
Ions shoots for filling vases that to limit the 
bush-plants to the development of but a few 
blooms each seems to be a waste of time and 
means. Those plants that have set all of their 
buds—for instance, Lady Selborne and the 
Bundle family—should be finally staked. One 
stout stake to each main branch is quite suffi¬ 
cient, loosely tying the side growths to this one 
main branch. Not only do so many stakes in 
each pot have an unsightly look, but they in¬ 
jure the roots when small pots are employed. 
The pots will now be crammed full of roots and 
should never be allowed to beoome dry, or the 
foliage will suffer in consequence, which spoils 
the appearance of the plants as decorative 
objects. Plants growing against walls are look¬ 
ing remarkably well where the roots have been 
well supplied with water, the hot sun just 
having suited them. The final nailing of the 
main stems to the wall ought to be done without 
delay. Where side growths are numerous they 
should be secured to the main branches by 
raffia, which gives a less rigid appearance than 
fastening all the growths to the wall itself. 

E.M. 


4608.— Chrysanthemums from seed. 
—In the first place, the plants must have been 
at any rate partially starved, and exposed as 
much as possible, so as to obtain the open or 
yellow-eyed flowers, from which seed is most 
easily and successfully obtained. High feeding 
develops the petals (which are sexless ana 
barren) at the expense of the sexual or seed- 
producing organs. The pollen (a yellow dust) 
must be taken from a flower in which the 
stamens have just begun to liberate it, and 
applied (either by means of a small soft camel- 
hair brush, or by gathering the one flower and 
applying it directly to the other) to another 
from which the pollen has all, or nearly all, 
been shed, this being done in a warm dry 
atmosphere, with, if possible, the sun shining 
at the time. Afterwards keep the head warm, 
dry, and free from insects; the best place is 
near a hot-water pipe, where the constant 
current of warm air will effectually prevent 
damping. Gather the seed when ripe, and store 
in a dry place till the spring. Raising the 
plants is a comparatively simple matter. Sow 
the seed in the end of February, or beginning of 
March, in a gentle heat, pricking them off when 
large enough, then potting them singly, and 
finally shifting into 8-inch or 9-inoh pots in 
June, and standing them out-of-doors. All 
will flower the sucoeedingautumn, but remember 
that a seemingly poor flower the first year will 
often improve vastly the second one, while in 
some cases the reverse will obtain.—B. C. R. 

Chrysanthemum M Gustave Gru- 
nerwald. -This Chrysanthemum has proved 
to be very early, for even here in the North of 
Scotland I had it in bloom in the middle of June. 
It may best be described as a Pink Mme. Des- 
grange. It possesses a great advantage in the 
fact that every flower-stalk rises a good distance 
from the foliage, and thus all the blooms can be 
out with profit. In Mme. Desgrange the ends 
are crowded together, and blossom dose to the 


foliage. M. Grunerwald is dwarf and very 
floriferous. Amateurs should make a note of 
this variety as a pot or bedding plant as 
a companion to Mme. Desgrange and its varie¬ 
ties,—-J. G. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTa 

4624.—Blue Gum and variegated 
Agaves. —Unless the winter is exceptionally 
severe, both subjects will probably be quite safe 
in a sheltered garden near the south-west coast. 
Last winter was unusually trying, a severe and 
prolonged frost succeeding a very mild and moist 
autumn, which, of course, rendered the growth 
of everything soft, and unable to withstand the 
cold. Should severe weather seem imminent 
plenty of dry ashes should be heaped up round 
the plants before it sets in, and then the former, 
at any rate, will spring up again from the root, 
even if the tops are out off.—B. C. R. 

— Both the Blue Gum and the American 
Aloes would probably live out in a sheltered 
garden on the south-west coast in an ordinary 
season. I remember seeing a Blue Gum which 
had grown to a large size in a garden not far 
from Exmouth some years ago; but I do not 
think the variety was globulus. However, 
globulus is probably as hardy as any, and I 
remember about the same year, 1878, 1 think it 
was, seeing a large plant of globulus in a garden 
on the banks of the Mersey, near Liverpool. In 
ordinary seasons these plants will doubtless 
survive in sheltered gardens; but occasionally 
we get an extraordinary frost, and awaygoes 
the plant we have nursed and cherished. How¬ 
ever, it is better to have loved and lost than 
not to have loved at all.—E. H. 

4597.--Daffodils for a small border. 
—The following are cheap, and will flower well: 
Bicolor nobilu. Trumpet-major, obvallaris (the 
Tenby Daffodil), Peeudo-Narcis (Single Lent 
Lily), Telemonius plenus (Double Trumpet 
Daffodil), inoomparabilia flore-pleno (Butter-and- 
Egga), Orange Phoenix (Eggs-and-Bacon), Leedsi 
poeticus, (Pheasant’a-eye), oraatus, Double 
Roman, and Scilly White. The sooner Daffodils 
are planted the better.—E. H. 

4596 —Planting 1 a Pentstemon.— This 
should be planted out early in May. If you 
have the plant already, I should recommend you 
to pull off the side shoots as soon as they are 
about 4 inches in length (they will come away 
with a little toothed heel), and pluck off the 
bottom two pairs of leaves ; prick them into a 
bed of light soil, and cover with a hand-glass. 
By bedding-time next year, each of these will 
have made a strong plant. The Pentstemon is 
more than half hardy, and will survive a mild or 
dry winter without protection, but a wet winter 
with severe frosts kills these, as it does many 
other reputed hardy perennials. Ceanothus is 
a creeper sometimes called hardy, but severe 
frosts frequently kill it.—A. G. Butler. 

-I should advise you to keep Pentstemons 

over the winter in a frame. They are very 
beautiful flowers, but get much hurt in severe 
winters. I have a bed of them, and trusted 
them in the open, but the majority got killed 
by the frost. A cold frame or a greenhouse will 
suffice, delaying planting out until the spring. 
Pentstemons will live in ordinary garden soil, 
such as is suitable for Pelargoniums, and have 
this year proved, in spite of the Bevere drought, 
amongst the finest flowers of the year. They 
are still gay with flowers, and in late August or 
early September were a picture of colour. There 
are many varieties, the names of which may be 
ascertained by referring to good catalogues, and 
the more delicate shades are remarkably pleas¬ 
ing.—C. T. 

-The spring is the proper time to plant oat this and 

all other subjects of doubtful hardiness. Towards the end 
of April (the weather being fine and mild) or at any time 
during May is the best period.—B. 0. R. 

-I would advise '* Florence ” to wait until March, or 

early in April, before planting out any of these flowers. 
Although they are quite hard v in some localities, in others 
they are only half-hardy, and she would do well to avoid 
any risk during the ooming winter. Any oold frame or 
pit will afiord all the protection needed by a Pentstemon. 
-P. U. 

4628.— A town garden —According to 
my experience, Carnations will keep better 
right away from a wall or any other protection 
than they will dose to it. Probably you have 
no choice in the matter. In that case do not be 
tempted to ooddle your plants in any way. I 


Press the soil firmly about the roots now, and 
i two or three times during the winter after frost, 
and when the surface is dry, and leave them to 
their fate. If you have very ohoioe varieties 
you had better keep them in a oold frame until 
the middle of Maroh.—J. C. C. 

— I am pleased to hear you have started 
growing Carnations; they are excellent town 
plants, as one may judge from the many fine 
specimens to be seen near London. One of the 
best amateur growers lives at Clapham. I had 
some good Carnations this summer, and did not 
protect the plants in any way, merely making the 
soil about them firm when weather permitted. 
Frost sometimes almost throws them out of the 
ground. Another amateur, residing near, did 
exceedingly well with his Carnations, and, I 
believe, did not protect in the slightest. Give 
a top-dressing of wood-ashes or well-rotted 
manure in the spring, and in the event of very 
severe weather a little Bracken plaoed amongst 
them will do no harm. One great point in their 
culture is to plant the layers in September, so 
that they have a good season to get established 
in before severe frosts appear and put a stop 
practically to growth. . As you ask for a few 
hints, I may say that the soil should be of a 
good loamy character, plant firmly, and in 
spring go over the stock, press them well into 
the soil, and throughout the summer give water 
whenever the ground gets very dry. In the 
spring the top dressing may be given, and little 
attention is required until it is time to layer 
in the month of July. Get in your selection a 
fair proportion of seifs. I have recently given 
a small list.—C. T. 

-Carnations are perfectly hardy, and need no pro¬ 
tection during winter. The only thing which causes them 
to die in the oold weather is exoese of damp. Last wiates 
many rotted from the unusual abundance of wet weather. 
Ooooa-nut-fibre would tend to retain moisture at the 
collar, and would, in my opinion, be decidedly injurious.— 
A. O. Butlbr. 

-I should strongly advise you not to mulch the 

Carnations in any way. As far as I am aware, the soil of 
Clapham is light and well drained, and this being so, strong 
plants of hardy varieties planted in good time will be 
perfectly safe. If kept fairly dry the Carnation is a per¬ 
fectly hardy plant. A little ashes would be the least 
objeotlonabie; but even this is unnecessary.— B. C. R. 

4575.— Laying out a small plot.— 
This is too narrow a slip of garden to do very 
much with, yet with good management it may be 
made to yield its possessor a good many flowers. 
Possibly the area for growth may be increased 
by one or more arches, such as are now so well 
supplied ready-made in wire for such purposes, 
and these, as well as the south wall, may be 
covered with such creepers as a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, Clematis montana, and Clematis Jaok- 
mani, White Jasmine, Yellow Jasmine (J. nudi- 
florum), French Honeysuckle (Lonicera semper- 
virena), and Virginian Creeper. The first thing 
to be done is to dig the plot thoroughly to the 
depth of 18 inches, working in some stable- 
manure (a barrowful) and plenty of soot from 
the chimneys, if possible, or if the soil be very 
poor, taking it out and putting in a few barrow¬ 
fuls of good turf-mould from au old pasture. 
The creepers can be planted in October, and 
the soil should be renewed at onoe to be ready 
for them, for careful planting is necessary to 
success. When they are turned out of their 
pots the roots should be spread out in a fan- 
shape, about 6 inches below the surface, and 
then covered with fine soil and trodden in till 
the plant is quite firm in the ground, the lone 
shoots being nailed at once to the wall or tied 
to the wire arches. In front of the creepers a 
bright bed"of bulbs may be planted Crocuses, 
Soilla sibirica (sky-blue in tint), Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, and Narcissi, all of which will make a 
gay show in spring, or stout little plants of dark- 
red Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots (Myosotis 
dissitiflora), and Pink Double Daisies will look 
equally well in spring. Any summer bedding 
plants will succeed well here if thoroughly 
supplied with water; but in arranging them it 
is well to break up the stiff line into groups, in 
the middle of each being a handsome tall plant, 
with others graduated in height around it, the 
lowest being kept in the front. Stiff lines are 
always ungraceful, but much may be done to 
avoid them by this plan, trailers being used in 
front to break up the edging line as mnch as 
possible. Definite lists of plants for this border 
in summer can be given, if desired, in the spring. 
Lilies and Gladiolus-bulbs may be planted m 
October and Maroh, and will be very suitable 
for this border.—I. L. R* 
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ORCHIDS, 

ONCIDIUM LEUCOCHILUM. 

This is a very beautiful and showy plant, one 
that is well distinguished by its pure-white lip, 
which is so very different to the majority of the 
Oncidiums. I have now before me a nice little 
spray of fine flowers, which are each nearly 
2 inches across, and have the sepals and petals 
spreading, nearly equal, with a ground colour of 
yellowish-green, barred and blotched with very 
dark blackish-brown. The lip is large and pure- 
white. The sender, “ Them. Hudson,” asks if it 
is a plant which requires much warmth, beoause 
he fancies that all white-flowered Orchids are 
tender, and having this plant presented to him, 
he would like to grow it well. This Oncidium 
was first introduced into our gardens from 
Guatemala, now nearly sixty years ago, and in 
those days it took much longer to traverse the 
distance from that country to this than it does 
now, when we have such ocean greyhounds as 
we have in our fast steam vessels ; but, however, 
even in those days the plants reached this country 
in a living state, and soon afterwards flowered. 
The plant was collected in Mexico as well as 
Guatemala, and was imported by various people, 
and it became very popular when I was young 
amongst Orchids, and about that time it was 
frequently to be seen at oar great London 
exhibitions ; but in the present days one Beldom 
sees it grown; in fact, the present race of 
gardeners and amateur Orchid growers would 
appear not to know the plant, and this is 
the more to be wondered at when it may 
be grown in the cool-house with the now 
popular family of Odontoglossums and other 
things. And certainly the very finest plant and 
most superb variety I ever saw was once when 
visiting the unique collection of the late Mr. 
Dawson, at Uddingstone, near Glasgow. This 
plant stood out in a cold-house, and it was in the 
most robust and vigorous health and blooming 
profusely, the individual flowers being large in 
size, the lip pure-white, the other segments 
being nearly blaok. Now, this plant, which I 
hope will regain its popularity, is a remarkably 
good and free-grower, requiring but to be potted 
in good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and to 
be well drained. In potting the bulbs should 
be set up above the soil in a little mound. It 
should receive a good Bupply of water during 
the growing season, and the atmosphere should 
be kept in a nice moist oondition. Much lees 
will suffice during the dull season; but I have 
always found it throw up its spikes freer if not 
dried in the winter, but it should be kept oool. 

Matt. Bramble. 


too close for some varieties. Some, however, 
prefer rows 2 feet apart, and thinning the 
plants to 1 foot only the first season; then in 
the October or February following fresh ground 
is prepared, and the Victoria kind is trans¬ 
planted at distances of from 4 feet to 6 feet by 
4 feet, and the Defiance 3 feet by 18 inches or 
2 feet. The best plan is to sow Rhubarb where 
it is to remain, as it forms immense roots that 
are easily broken—and to break it is to injure 
it more or less. Nevertheless, a very oommon 
mode of 

Propagating Rhubarb is by root division. 
The huge stool or fleshy root Is sliced into as 
many portions as there are crowns to it with a 
sharp knife or spade, and each slice forms a new 
plant. Gathering Rhubarb, and when to cease 
gathering, are matters which require more atten¬ 
tion than they generally receive. In gathering, 
the proper method is to give the leaf-stalk a 
twist outward, and a sudden jerk down at the 
same moment. From want of attention to this, 
many tear off the crown with the base of the 
leaf-stalk. Again, too many leaves should not 
be gathered at once. If a plant have only a 
dozen leaves, do not gather more than six of 
them, and let these be the lowest. Some prefer 
Rhubarb when the leaves are freshly unrolled, 
others when they are half-grown, and others 
when they are fully grown. Of oourse, there is 
great waste if the stalks be gathered before 
they have reached their full length. Rhubarb 
is at its best jaat when the leaf has reached full 
size. It can hardly be too old for preserving, 
and is seldom gathered till the end of August for 



covered with soil, keeping it moist, and the 
crowns may be covered with hay, Fern-fronds, 
or litter to blanch it. The only objection to 
this plan is that it weakens the crowns more 
than by forcing them in the ground, as the roots 
get very much mutilated in removal, so that if 
the quantity of Rhubarb roots is limited, it is 
preferable to adopt the plan of forcing the roots 
where they are grown. Procure the requisite 
number of pots, with movable covers, and place 
them over the crowns; then cover them over 
with fresh Btable-litter or a coating of leaves and 
litter mixed together. The leaves of deciduous 
trees are most useful for many purposes, as they 
can be used for forwarding crops of Rhubarb 
and then placed in pits or frames for supplying 
bottom-heat for Cucumbers and other early 
crops. To have Rhubarb fit for use at Christmas 
cover the crowns in the middle of November, and 
as soon as the first batch gets fairly started into 
growth cover a few more pots in succession until 
it comes on naturally in March, when any large 
tubs or boxes turned over the crowns to shelter 
from cold winds will forward the growth at least 
a fortnight before the crowns left uncovered. 
Rhubarb, unlike many other crops, is better 
when forced than from the open air, being more 
tender and succulent. In addition to the two 
well-known kinds first mentioned in this article 
other desirable ones are as follows: Mitchell’s 
Rroyal Albert or Early Red, an excellent and 
very early sort; Stott’s Monaroh, a giant variety 
of much excellence ; Hawke’s Champagne, 
the favourite London Market sort; and Myatt’s 
Linnaeus, a second early kind, of excellent 
quality. _ G. 


4621.— Asparagus - bed. — Seed-bearing 
has an exhausting effect, and this is one reason 
why I advised its removal. Then, again, those 
who leave the seeds on the plants generally leave 
them to ripen and fall about the bed, where they 
row and crowd the original plants to death ; 
ut this does not appear to be the case with 
“ J. N. S.,” as his bed is thin in places, and 
he might with advantage sow seeds or set out 
young plants in sufficient numbers to fill up the 
bed. The seeds may either be sown now or in 
spring. The seeds will grow earlier if sown 
now.—E. H. 

4613.—White Tomato-fly.— -Yes, If this attaoks the 
Chrysanthemum?, as it probably would, it would injure 
them considerably. Iauppoee for “stove ” should be read 
" smoke, 1 ' and if so, certainly, as two or three good fumi¬ 
gations would probably banish them entirely. Another 
exoellent remedy for this pest is to syringe the effected 
plants with a solution of Calvert's soft-soap.—B. 0. R. 
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RHUBARB AND ITS CULTURE. 

This will grow in many kinds of soil; but the 
richer and deeper it is the finer will be the 
quality and size. The situation should also be 
moderately dry, or made so by drainage. It 
will grow in clay, peat, or bog-earth of the 
Fens. I have seen it succeed remarkably 
well in mud cleaned out from the river. When 
the leaves get fairly into growth they need 
plenty of food to keep them growing. The 
larger the leaves of one season the stronger will 
be the crown for the next; hence the importance 
of rich feeding all through the growing season. 
It is a good plan in small gardens to plant 
Rhubarb near the depot for house sewage, so 
that it may be nourished with this as well as 
solid manure ; 4 feet, at least, of a rich root- 
run should be provided for it. For new 
plantations the ground should be thoroughly 
trenched and manured. Its productive force 
should be kept up afterwards by an annual 
dressing, from 2 inches to 3 inches in thiokness. 
No plant is more easily increased and multiplied 
than Rhubarb; plants two or more years old 
seed freely if permitted to do so. Unless seed 
be required, however, they should not be 
allowed to do so, as seed-bearing weakens the 
crownB. The seeds ripen about the end of 
September, and may be sown at once in shallow 
drills a yard apart, or they may be sown in 
February. As soon as they are well up thin 
the plants to 18 inches or 2 feet asunder, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the kind and the intention of 
the cultivator. If intended to remain where 
they are, a yard apart is close enough—indeed, 
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A bundle of well-grown Rhubarb. 

that purpore. As to ths time of ceasing to 
gather Rhutarb, it should certainly be not later 
than August if the gathering is to be annual; 
this leaves but little time for the last leaves to 
ripen good crowns for the next year’s crop. All 
the leaves removed have doubtless been a loss 
to the plant—they did much to weaken and 
nothing to strengthen it; it is only the leaves 
left on that recoup it for its loss in those taken 
off. Hence the importance of rich food to 
replenish the plant, and time for the maturation 
of the later growth ; and it need hardly be said 
that no weed must be permitted to grow at the 
expense of the Rhubarb plants. 

Forcing Rhubarb.— There are various wavs 
of forcing this useful plant, which may briefly 
be divided into two distinct methods: No. 1, con¬ 
sisting of lifting the roots and plaoing them in 
artificially-heated structures; or No. 2, by cover¬ 
ing the crowns where they are grown with pots 
or boxes, and applying fermenting material, 
composed of stable-litter, leaves, Ac., or, in fact, 
anything that will generate warmth enough to 
excite growth. There is much to be said in 
favour of both systems, for they are both good 
under certain conditions, and gardeners, in 
private gardens, as a rule, find lifting the roots 
and placing them in heat the best plan for the 
earliest crops during December and January ; 
for where heated glass structures are in use, a 
supply of Rhubarb may be procure d without 
any additional outlay, or even occupying any 
spaoe useful for any other purpose, as under 
stages, or in the boiler-shed, or, in fact, any 
position near the hot pipes. The roots may be 
plaoed on the floor, or in pots or boxes, and 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearlu and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87 Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should altvays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents toho refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4641 . —Lemon-scented Verbena.—! shall be glad 
to know how to strike cuttings of this plant? I have tried 
two or three times and failed. Cannot get them to root. 
-H. B. 

4642. —Flowers for Christmas church de¬ 
coration.— what flowers oould I get now to have them 
in bloom for Christmas ohuroh decoration ? White pre¬ 
ferred.— Oxford. 

4643. —Colours of Violets. — Will anyone very 
kindly tell me what colours are the following aorta of 
Violets ? Marie Louise, Comte de Brasia, Mme. MUlet, and 
De Panne.— Ignoramus. 

4044.—Freeslas.— Will someone kindly say if it is 
right for Freesias to be very long in the leaf and droop¬ 
ing? I planted them early laatmonth in potain a vinery, 
and they have grass about 8 inohes long now, and are 
hanging down. Should they be lelt in the vinery or put 
In acolder house?— A Beginner. 
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4645. —Glorlosa «uperba.-wm someone kindly tell 

me bow to treat the above bulb the year through ? I have 
Inst had a bulb sent me, and I do not know it at alL Is 
It valuable, and how should I manage B. W. 

4646. —A frame-pit.—Will someone kindly tell me 
the best way of making a frame-pit for keeping plants In 
the winter? What depth should it be? Is there any kind of 
heating apparatus for burning oil that oould be used ?— 
o. w. 

4647. -Oil-Stove for a greenhouse.— Will some¬ 
one kindly recommend the best all apparatus to beats 
lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet high? 
About what it would ooct to keep froet out ?-Amatbur, 
UaUsham 

4618 -Shrubs suitable for a dry situation.— 
Will anyone kindly advise me as to the most suitable shrubs 
to plant in a garden where the soil is drawn and partially 
covered with a large Beech-tree? The soil is a sandy 
loam.—B rom lbv. 

4649 — Keeping Fuchsias through winter.— 
I have a quantity of Fuchsias in pots. If Tout them down 
to the pots can I keep them through the winter laid on 
their sides in the oellar with Dahlias and Begonias? I am 
short of room.—II. B. 

4650. — Purchasing a greenhouse.— I am about 
to purchase a greenhouse. Will someone advise me? 
Should I buy one as advertised, or should I have one 
made at home by a carpenter ? Also what sort of beating 
apparatus is best?—A mateur. 

4651. — Fruit in a cellar.— Is a oellar a bad plaoe for 
keeping fruit? I had mine fitted up with spars, and it 
has a window for ventilation ; but a great proportion of 
tbs fruit seems to give way. It is not damp. Perhaps it 
Is caused by an inseot ? -Linden. 

4652 —Nerlne Fothergilli. - Will any of your 
readers tell me bow to flower Nerine FothergUli, also the 
kind of treatment they require after blooming, also what 
soil they do best in, and when they should be potted and 
what temperature they require?—R. P. 

4653 -A lean-to greenhouse—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse I wish to heat with a gas stove of some 
kind. Will anyone advise me of a good one to obtain? 
Sise of houte 30 feet long, 10 feet wide, 9 feet high in front, 
12 feet high at back ; Southampton.— Daydon. 

4654. -Specimen evergreen trees, Ac.— Will 
someone kindly give me the names of about six of the best 
and most effective evergreens for lawns—three or four of 
the glauoous kinds ? I do not mind expense for good ones. 
Also of three or four of the best Maples ?—Lboib. 

4655. — Treatment of a Bermuda Lily, —will 
someone pleate to say how I am to manage a Bermuda Lily 
that bore six blooms last year, but none this? The 
flower-sulks were blind, and I repotted it about this time 
twelve months, when its leaves seemed withered.—A. M. G. 

4656. —Spring bulbs —What is meant by “ sinking 
pots of bulbs in a bed of ashes?' Does it mean cinders, or 
the fine dust whioh remains when the ooal is burnt ? Would 
a dark cupboard, heated by hot-water pipes, be a suitable 

S ace to put pots of Tulip and Narcissus bulbs in when first 
ey are planted?—L. M. N. 

4657.— Mistletoe. —I am anxious to grow some 
Mistletoe, and should be glad of any hints as to its 
culture? Last year I inserted a berry In the bark of an 
Apple-tree, and it appears to have Uken ; but is there no 
quicker way to grow it, as I believe it Ukea many years 
like this to grow to aoy sise?—P aul Prt. 

4658.— Roses In an unheated greenhouse.— 
I have a glasshouse in whioh I grow Tomatoes in summer 
in the beds eaoh side of the path. Would a Marshal Niel or 
Nlphetos planted at the end of path trained up the end 
of house and along ridge, with one stem, thrive in that 
position ? Any information will oblige.—E. M. 

4659.— Arranging a shrubbery.— will someone 
please to tell me how to arrange a small shrubbery in front 
of my bouse and at the sides 7 I want a variety, and to 
know the names of wbst sorts will grow best together ? 
What distance apart should they be planted? Soil 
gravelly, in Southampton, facing west.— Daydon. 

4660.— Losing foliage of Chrysanthemums. 
—A good number of my Chrysanthemums have lost their 
foliage, this time chiefly Avalanche. I have never allowed 
them to get qnite dry, standing In a single row facing 
west; county, Lancashire. Would someone suggest the 
cause, so that I may guard against it another year?— 
G. B. W. 


4661. -Clearing a ditch.— In my field there is a 
ditch on my side, and a hedge on the other side of it 
(a) Have I a right to dear the ditch of bushes aud brambles 
overhanging it? ( b ) Have I a tight to take water from 
the diton? (c) If my neighbour levels the hedge and 
overlooks me, have 1 aoy remedy, and, if so, what?— 
Ionotus 


4662. -Sawdust as manure —Will anyone advise 
me as to the best way of treating sawdust that has been 
used for bedding? It socks up a large quantity of animal 
manure, but it does not deoompose very readily. Wbat 
would be good to mix with it? I suppose lime would 
destroy the manure, and so make it all useless? How 
would salt aot ?—M. 


4663 —Making a tennis-lawn.—I wish to make a 
proper tennis-lawn, 80 feet by 40 feet wide. Will someone 
tell me bow to prooeed ? I want it to be all Grass, and 
should like to sow it now if not too late ? What quantity of 
seed would it take, and does it require anv ashes under the 
soil ? Any information will be acceptable. Soil gravelly, 
in Southampton.— Daydon. 

4664. -Fast-growing Fir-trees.— As my house 
and avenue are in full view of the public road I am anxious 
to shut out the view by planting a row of fast-growing 
evergreen trees, and would be glad to know the name of 
the fastest-growing variety of the Fir tribe? Also the 
height they eboula be at planting time, and the proper 
time to plant ?— Wicklow, Ireland. 


4665.— Carnation seed-— 1 should be glad if someone 
would give me a little advice as to saving Carnation seed ? I 
have tried this year but have only succeed in saving two 
pods, one of Harrison Weir and one of Mrs. Reyoolds Hole, 
and they seem to be quite two months ripening. Would 
it be advisable when the oold weather oomec on to take 
(the pods off to fi n i sh ripening?— South Staftordshirm. 
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4666. — A boarded fence.—I have about 160 feet of 
boarded fenoe, facing north and south, also s brick wall, 
50 feet long and 8 feet high, facing west. Will someone 
tell me whet fruit-trees would do best in the different 
positions, and bow far apart they should be planted ? I 
should like as large a variety as possible. A few names of 
good sorts will oblige. Gravelly soil, in Southampton.— 
Daydon. 

4667. — Fruit-trees round a large tennis- 
lawn.— I wish to plant an espalier or oordon of Fruit- 
trees round s large tennis-lawn. Will someone please 
advise me what trees are moat suitable, and tbe names of 
the best sorts: also when to plant, how to plant, distance 
apart, and how to make the espalier or support for tbe 
trees? Space at disposal 220 feet, gravelly soil, in South- 
amp con. — Da ydon. 

4068 — Rhubarb and Mushrooms In a shed. 
—1 have made a lean-to oloied shed 9 feet 6 inches square, 
6 feet from the eaves. Inside 1 have a shelf 1 yard off the 
floor and 1 yard wide all the way round. Will any reader 
kindly give me information with regard to forcing 
Rhubarb and growing Mushrooms hard about Christmas ? 
I may add that there are no windows in the shed.— 
Regular Pbrubrr. 

4009.—American Blackberry.—Two years ago 
I bought a Wilson Jun. (American) Blackberry ; it has 
grown well, and this year has bloomed twioe, onoe in the 
early summer and is in bloom now, but none of the blooms 
set for fruit. The blooms are very double, like small Roses, 
and very pretty ; but I should be glad to know why there 
is no fruit ? It is trained on a high fenoe, facing south-east, 
and is growing in good soil.—A. E. 

4670. — Plants for next season’s blooming.— 
Is it possible to grow any or all of the following plants to 
bloom next season? If so, will someone kindly give me a 
few cultural instructions, stating when the seed should be 
sown ? Campanula pyramid alia (Canterbury Bells), single 
and double, C. calyoanthema, Polyanthus, Double Daisies 
(Beilis), Cowslips, Evening Primrose (CEnotbera blennisX 
Foxgloves, and Pentstemons.— Amateur. 

4671. — Window plants.— What is the best method 
of keeping the ordinary class of window plants, such as 
Fuohaias, “ Geraniums,” Spirmas, Hydrangeas, Marguerites, 
Ac., during the winter? Should they be out down? I 
have no greenhouse, but I have a frame in the garden about 
6 feet square, and plenty of spaoe in empty rooms in the 
house. Would either of those places be suitable, and bow 
often would the plants require water?—L. M. N. 

4672. — Roses In pots.—Will someone tell me what to 
do with my Tea Roses in pots whioh I have just placed in 
the greenhouse ? I propose pruning them in January, and 
want to know what watering ana syringing should be 
given them till then ? I suppose they will not require 
sny heat till then, and that they may have plenty of air, 
except when it is freezing? As some are still in flower, I 
intend repotting them in order—as they go out of bloom. 
—South Walks. 

4673. — Plants for conservatory.— I have a small 
conservatory, size about 14 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 Inches. 
1 am anxious to know wbat flowers will be suitable to 
cultivate in it? I have at one end a rookwork filled with 
Ferns, principally Maiden hair. As climbers I have s 
Taosooit Stephanotis, Plumbago, and Clematis. The 
house is heated with hot-water pipes, and as it opens from 
a room, I wish to keep it as bright as possible. Any sug¬ 
gestions will be aooeptable.— Amateur. 

4674. —Restoring 1 a lawn.— I wish to know the best 
method of restoring a large lawn whioh has suffered seri¬ 
ously from the soorohing heat and drought of the late 
summer? It has a due south aspect and slopes towards 
the south. In plsoes the ground Is quite bare, and as 
though there baa never been any Grass on it; the banks 
also are in a very bad wav. After the rain in July the 
bare plaoes were sown with Grass-seed, but the return of 
the heat Beamed quickly to destroy the young growth.— 
Mrs. C. Woolloton. 

4075.— Heating a greenhouse.— I have a small 
lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, with an average 
height of about 7 feet. It faces south-west, has a high 
9 inch wall at baok, and a stable against north-west end. 
Will someone, who knows from experisnoe, kindly tell me 
if an oil stove with a 3 inch wick would be large enough to 
keep out a keen frost? Or, if not, wbat size stove ought I 
to have ? I do not want a stove for foraing purposes, but 
only to protect euoh plants as “ Geraniums" and Fuchsias 
from frost. What kind of ventilator would be required ?— 
J. H. 

4676. -Carnations In a smoky district. — As 
I live in a very smoky district, and am very anxious to 
grow Carnations well, I should be glad If someone would 
give me a little advioe. I am building a low bouse, with 
some frames I have to keep the plants in in the winter, 
and I am making it so that for the summer I osn take the 
sides out and leave the roof on, so as to keep tbe flowers 
olean when they are in bloom. I should like to know if 
the plants will be as healthy with this arrangement? I 
have provided plenty of ventilation. I should also like to 
know If Roses would be likely to do well under similar 
treatment ?—South Staffordshire. 

4677. —Heating a large greenhouse —I have 
a greenhouse measuring about 18 feet long, 16 feet 
broad, and 16 feet high, which 1 want to heat only 
sufficient to keep out froet so as to preserve such things as 
Cinerarias, Arum Lilies, Geranium cuttings and the like 
during winter. Shall I be able to do this with an oil-stove 
or heating apparatus burning oil, as I cannot afford to fix 
a regular boiler and pipes? I have been reoommended 
Rippingille’s stoves. I may mention oar winters here are 
very mild compared with English winters; some years 
suffering very little from froet. The advioe of “ B. C. R.” 
will be much esteemed.— Wicklow, Ireland. 

4078 —A small cool-house.—I have a small oool- 
house (span-roof), 12 feet by 8 feet; ends face north and 
south. 1 should like so devote it to Vines, or half Vines 
and half Tomatoes. Would “ J. C. O.," or any similar 
amateur’s friend, advise as to what sorts to get ? I should 
like variety—that is, light and dark ones. Where oould 
I get the Vines ? Wbat distanoe apart, or how many oanss 
would it take to plant on one side? Plant inside or 
out ? I have plenty of room to make an outside border. 
Would it be advisable to put in a flue with sanitary pipes? 
I have a heated house, but cannot spare room for the 
Vines. When Is the (test time to plans, and Jnfoiynatfon 
generally would greatly oblige ?—Miner. 


4679.- Ivy -leaved Geranium.—I want to grow a 
coup e of Ivy-leaved Geraniums up the sides of asmallporoh 
about 10 feet high, so as to have it thickly covered with 
bright green leaves and plenty of flowers to make a good 
show, and am anxious to know the names of the two best 
varieties for my purpose. I think I have seen Madame 
Crouses favourably spoken of in Gardening for snoh a 
purpose. I will not beable to raise a flag of the poroh and 

E lant the roots In the ground, but intend to plant them in 
oxes whioh I have had made to fit eaoh side of the 
poroh, measuring 22 inohee long, 15} inohee deep (inside 
measurement). In euoh large boxes I suppose the roots 
will not be in the slightest curtailed as tbe Geranium la 
such a small-rooted plant?— Wicklow, Ireland. 

4680.— Ornlthog&lum ar&bloum. — Although 
I fear that not many amateurs have had much experience 
with this bulb, I am writing a query on the subjeob of ite 
cultivation with the hope of getting some information on 
a rather onrious experience ? In the spring of the present 
year I purchased a dozen fine bulbs from a shop in town. 
I looked up the oulture in tbe back volumes of Gardening 
and the bulbs were duly potted and plaoed in an ordinary 
greenhouse from whioh frost was excluded. Two of the 
bulbs died, and only one sent up a few leaves ; but finding 
them still sound, the pots were turned out-of-doors for the 
summer, and oooasionaUy watered. As tbe time off 
writing these bulbs are strong, plump, and green. They 
are rooted, and have much increased in size, although 
there has been (with the single exception) no top growth. 
Some of them are as large as ordinary bedding Hyacinths. 
This is altogether suoh a unique behaviour in ibe way of 
bulbs that I thought it worth while to contribute a note 
about it, and to ask for guidance as to the future treat* 
ment ? They are potted with the bulbs half out of the 
soil, and the upper part from whioh the growth should 
show is perfectly sound.—H. L. G. 


To the following queries brief editorial replug 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4681. —'The Umbrella-plant (Ignoramus). — I 
certainly oannot answer your query, because i do not 
know what plant you refer to, so that I am a good deal 
more of an ignoramus than yourself. It may be that you 
refer to the Agapanthus umbellatus, but I oannot say. 
8 end word again if the flowers are produced in large um¬ 
bels, and if they are blue in oolour.—J. J. 

4682. —Variegated Ferns (C. Eliott).— I wOl devote 
an article to these soon for your special benefit; but I 
must tell you In reply to your question that nearly the 
whole of the kinds of variegated Ferns are of the family 
Pteris, and that I have seen a variegated form of our com¬ 
mon Braoken, but it did not retain its variegation. All 
such varieties I opine are very diffioult to maintain upon 
plaote whioh have a creeping rhizome.—J. J. 

4683. —Ijomarla iluviatllie.— G. B. sends me a 
much-worn frond of this plant, whioh has tbe appearance 
of having been blown about by the wind. This is a regular 
gem from New Zealand, whioh looks well under a glass In 
the hall or in the window of a cool room, and I would 
advise you to fix it up so, making a companion plant of a 
Todea superbs. These look best in a round glass, and this 
should have a ventilator on the top, when they will make 
a beautiful ornamental pair.—J. J. 

4684 —Zygopet&lum Gautieri .—Orchid Lover 
has this plant growing upon a block of wood, and on this 
I would iab it remain, It frequently oomes home upon 
the stems of s Tree-Fern, and I think that in this position 
it does the best; but these stems, if dead ones, soon decay 
and rot away. I therefore advise my enquirer to pur¬ 
chase s living Tree-Fern that the plant may have its natural 
surroundings. It is a magnlfioent flower, worthy of every 
attention, and requiring the heat of tbe Gsti leya-house.— 
M. B. 

4685. —Oncidlam Iiimmlngbei (G. Barton).— 
This is the name of the flower you send, which you say 
41 oreeps flat upon the block on whioh it grows, and with 
spotted leaves." Now this plant is thougnt to oome from 
Caracas, and belong to the section to whioh belongs the two 
forms known as the Butterflies(O. pspilio and O. Krximeria- 
num), although the flower is very poor in comparison to 
those; however, it should be grown upon a block of 
wood, and it likes the temperature of the Cattieya house. 
-M. B. 

4686. —St&nhopea tigrina — James Bcnnet sends 
me a very nioe variety of this plant for a name, whioh I 
here give, and I wish to draw attention to tbe splendid 
condition in whioh this heavy flower came to hand. It 
was paoked in a stout box, with no packing, consequently 
it had nothing to break about in the flower, and it came 
out as fresh as when it was put in, and I am much obliged 
to " Mr. Bennet.” It should not be dried off at onoe In 
oase It has not finished its growth ; but when it has dooe 
growing the plant should be kept cool and dry.—M. B. 

4687. —The Rattle-snake {Orchid (Pholidote 
imbricate). — An Orchid Lover asks various questions 
respecting this species, which I here endeavour to answer. 
It is an Eiet Indian plant, and it will bear any amount of 
beat and moisture; of course, lees being requisite in tbe 
winter season. It oomes into flower in tbe spring months, 
being white in oolour, the blor some arranged inapendulous 
spike, eaoh flower being enclosed in a thin membranous 
bract of a whity-brown oolour. It should be potted in 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, and tbe pots should be well 
drained.-!! B. 

4688 —Oncidlam varicosum.— Orchid Lover aays 
this plant of his is now aoming into flower. It is true he 
ozlls it Rogers!; but 1 should like him to send me a flower 
of it when it is open, that I may verify it if oorrect. The 
plant being upon a flat board, which I abhor, it cannot be 
moved without great injury to tbe plant, so it Bhould be 
allowed to remain and to flower : but in the spring it may 
be set into a pot with peat and Moss, and after a time tbe 
plant may be worked off the board, and the plant will 
become established in the pot It should be kept in the 
cool-house.—M. B. 

4689.— Brldgesla spicata (R. H).— This, whioh it 
would appear is more oorreotiy named Erdlla spioata, is a 
I Chilian plant. Introduced upwards of fifty years ago. It 
I has simple leaves, whioh are toothed at the edge, ana dark- 
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mm. It dings after the ftyle of the Ify, tad tftoduoei 
In spring reddish flowers in abundance; bat I do not 
remember ever to have seen it bearing berries. The part 
you apeak of being bare might be oovered with Eaonymas 
radioans, which has the property of clinging to the wall in 
the same manner as the ErdUa. It does not require any 
manure.—J. J. 

4690. — Oymnogramma leptophylla.— Brock 
sends me a few fronds of this plant, which he says were 
gathered in Jersey ; this being the oaae, it is the species 
named above, and it must certainly rank amongst our 
British Ferns. I am quite aware that the insect Fauna 
of these Channel Islands are not counted as British, but 
there is just the possibility of their flying from the main¬ 
land of Franoe, but with plants which are fixed in the 
ground there is a difference, and whilst the ground Is 
British so will the plants be the same.—J. J. 

4691. —Onoldlom G&rdnerl (Tim).—You should 
keep this Orchid in the warm end of the Odontoglossum- 
house through the winter months, and by no means let the 
plant beoome quite dry ; but do not keep it in snob a wet 
state as to start it into growth at the dull season of the 
year, beoause this has the effect of preventing any flowers 
appearing. More plants of this and its allied speedes, such 
as O. Forbed, O. orupum, mid others fail through being kept 
too hot and too wetthrough the winter months than from any 
one thing. You have treated the plant quite right through¬ 
out the summer, and if you oontinue to treat it right 
through the winter 1 have no doubt but the growth next 
season will reward you with flowers.—M. B. 

4692. — Odontofflossum Alexandras.— A reader, 
I suppose without a name, for I oannot find one ; how¬ 
ever, he wants to know when to repot this plant. Well, if it 
requires repotting, now is about the best time to do it, 
but it may not require it, and many amateurs are such 
dabsters at the repotting system that every year their 
plants must be repotted, until they ms repotted out of the 
world ; but if the plant does not require it now it will be 
better for a top-dressing ; to do this, the plant should first 
be carefully knooked out of the pot, the drainage 
examined, and made sound, then it may be set baok again, 
and the top soil carefully removed and replaoed with new, 
which should oonsist of good peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Mots ; the surface may oonsist of the live pieoes of Moss 
only.—M. B. 

4693. — Bpidendrum bicornu turn - G. Hull 
sends me flowers of this plant asking if it is not a different 
variety ? But to this I oan only answer in the negative, for 
I think it is only a plant from British Guiana, in whioh 
the sepals and petals are somewhat narrower than in the 
normal state, and they are more or less dotted with 
rosy-purple; your spike of seven flowers must be very 
pretty, but I have seen it producing a spike whioh baa 
borne twenty-three or four flowers, and this but a few 
miles from London. This is a difficult Orchid to retain long 
In collections, as most of thoee are whioh come from the 
influence of the spray from the salt water in tropical 
oountrles. It appears, however, to grow very well in very 
strong heat, but it should be subjected to a good current 
of air during the time when the sun Is brightest.—M. B. 

4694. — Polypodiuxns — K. W. asks if the kinds 
mentioned by me some little time baok will stand unpro¬ 
tected in the open air through the winter months, to whioh' 
I may answer in the affirmative, and so also will the Parsley 
Fern (Allosorus crispus). The finest that I ever saw of this 
species was in a quarry near Dunkeld, but I do not think 
“ K. W.” would succeed in keeping the British Maiden-hair 
Fern (Adiantum Oapillus-veneiis) in his neighbourhood. 
The Wall Rue (Asplenium Ruta-muraria) will grow any- 
where if lifted right-that is, it should be taken with the 
pieoe of brick or stone upon whioh it had originally grown 
Intact, and this should be built into the fernery. This 
species might also be called the Ohurohyard Fern, for it 
may be seen growing on many of the old tombstones in 
almost any ohurohyard of any age, but in suoh a place it 
should be sacred. Woodwardia radioans is a native of 
Madeira, and although it does not require much warmth, 
it will not stand any frost.—J. J. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. M. G.— The Cherry-tree leaves look as if they had 
been eaten by a weevil of some kind, but we oan see no 
trace of it now. Also, probably the roots have got down 

into an unsuitable soil.- Soltis. —Use any one of the 

stoves advertised in Gardbxinq. We cannot recommend 
individuals. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**# Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardshihs Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — G. G.—l, Davallia solida; 
2, Apparently a Leuooetegia; too muoh shrivelled to 
define. The others oannot name from suoh specimens. 

- C. Franklin. —Teooma jasminoides. — E. F. L .— 

Oystopteris bulbifera.- J. M.—A form of Athyrium 

Fuix-tomina.- Beginner.— You should send the flowers 

in a box. When the package came to hand it was in many 

pieoes, and beyond recognition.- F. B.— l, Asplenium 

Belangeri; 2 , Polypodium vulgare oambrlcum.- John. 

—Aspidistra lurida variegata.—— Coleraine.— Berberis 

aquifolium.- U. U .—A Salvia, probably Salvia Heeri, 

but specimen dried up a good deal.- E. 'Brown,— Sparr. 

mannia afrioana 

Names of fruits.—IF. II. Woolrock .—Apple Crim¬ 
son Queening.- Biomomfield. — Cannot name the 

Apple from suoh a bad specimen. May be a Crab.- 

Coleraine.—Beat, Autumn Bergamotte ; Apple, Seek-no- 

Farther.- Memphis.—Post Winter Nells.- G. B — 

Peer Williams’ Bon Obr4cien.- Broughshane.— Apple 

Cornish Gilliflower.- Chas. Davies —Apples: 1, Cox's 

Orange Pippin ; 2, Early Harvest; 8, King of the Pippinr. 

- C. H. D.— Pears: 1. Beared Diel; 2, Napoleon; 

8, Autumn Oraesane.- Carolus. —Apples : 1, Yorkshire 

Beauty; 2, Not recognised; 8, Hawthoraden; 4, Hyrner. 
- W. G. T.— Pears: 1, Beared d’Amanlis; 2. Napo¬ 
leon : 8, Cabbasce; 4 and 5, appear to be Identical, Float 
of Wlnkfield; 0, Beared DieL I 
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Direct from Q III D Q Direct from 
the Growers. E# L ^3 the Growers. 

SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT OFFER OF OVER 

150,000 CHOICE HYACINTHS 

AND MORE THAN 

800,000 MISCELLANEOUS BULBS. 


Carefully compare the following low quotations and remember that I challenge any dealer 
in the trade, either importer or otherwise to give the same splendid quality at my prices ; and, 
what is more, guarantee to replace next season, absolutely free of charge, any varieties quoted 
below if the results obtained tnerefrom are not in every way satisfactory. Buyers should bear 
in mind that I have supplied for many successive seasons some of the largest and best known 
Private and Public Gardens in the United Kingdom, and that last season, so great was the 
pressure of business (caused in a great measure by the extreme generosity and disinterested 
kindness of former buyers in procuring for me over 1,000 new patrons) that I had to withdraw my 
advertisements, and the same thing will probably occur again as Autumn advances, beoause it is 
a fact which no amount of ingenuity on the part of interested persons can disprove, that my 
prices give buyers an advantage of (in the majority of instances) over 33 per cent, as compared 
with other dealers’ quotations; and those persons who favour me with their orders will be 
convinoed of this fact, which is what many thousands of others have already proved for them¬ 
selves—viz , that it is an utter impossibility to obtain suoh splendid value from any other dealer, 
either in this country or abroad. 


Superb Named Hyacinths, for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, pocked in my original boxes (now so extensively 
copied by other dealers), containing 12 distinct and moot 
charming varieties, every bulb guaranteed first size, true to 
name, and specially selected. Included in every dozen will 
be the following—viz., Alba maxima. La Granuucse, Pavilion 
Blanc, and Baroness Thuyll (pure-whites); General Pelio- 
sier. Von Behiller, Gertrude, and Norma (reds and pinks); 
Grand Maitre, King of the Blues, Ozar Peter, and Grand Lilas 
(light and dark-blues), comprising a Collection honestly worth 
6s. per dozen, my prices for which are: 1 dozen, 3s. fid.; 3 
dozen, 9j. fid.; fi dozen, 18s ; 12 dozen, 84s.; or 30 dozen 
75s. Note the enormous reductions for the larger quantities. 

Magnificent Named Hyacinths for pots and 
glasses really stand bulbs, suoh as ususlly sold by others for 
first prize. 12 distinct sorts to the dozes, all named, and con¬ 
taining for certain in every lot La Grandesse, alba surperbii- 
sima, Norma, Gertrude, Grand Mali re. Czar Peter, &o., my 
prioesfor whioh are: 1 doz., 2s.; 3 doz., 5e. fid.; 6 doz., 10s.; 12 
do*., 18s.; or 80 doz. for 40s. Compare these with those you 
have bought elsewhere at 4s. and upwards psr dozen. 

Splendid Hyacinths for bedding, the majority of 
whioh are quite good enough for pottiog purposes, consisting 
of equal quantities of whites, reds, and blues in numerous 
charming shades, colours packed separately, and undoubtedly 
wonderfully good value—vis , 25, 2s fid.; 60, 4s. fid.: 100, 8s.; 
260,17s. fid.; 500, 32s. 6d.; or 60s. per 1,000. Special rates for 
lots of 5,000 and upwards. 

White Roman Hyacinths.—Extra large, specially 

selected, 25 for 3s. fid.; 13s. per 100; 120s. per 1,000. Stock 
almost cleared. Splendid bulbs, as usually sold for first 
size, 25, for 2s. 6<L ; 9*. per 100; 80s. per 1,000. 

Rlohardla mthiopica, the beautiful Lily of the 
Nil., or Arum Lily, really splendid roots, the finest obtain¬ 
able, 6 for Is. 91.; 12, 3s.; 25, 5s. fid.; 50. 10s.; or 17s. fid. 
100. 

Llllnm oandldnm (the Old White Garden Lily), 
direct from the South of France, whioh oan be depended upon 
to flower for certain next season. Splendid bulbs, usually 
offered elsewhere at trem 4s. to 5s„ my prioes for whioh are 
2a. per dozen; 7s. fid. for 50; or 14s. per 100. 

Tulips.— For all the beet-named sorte see Catalogue 
(free on application). Single soarlet Duo Van Thol, so fine a 
sample as need bedesired, really splendid bulbs, 2s. 100:17s. Cd. 
per 1,000; or 5,000 and upwards at 15s. per 1,000. Note these 
extraordinary low quotations. Double white La Csndeur, 
enormous bulbs, the finest in the market, 4s. fid. per 100; 500, 
20s.; or 27s. fid. per 1,000; or splendid bulbs, as usually sold 
3s. fid. per 100, 500.15a.. or 27s. 6d. per 1,000. Double red and 
yellow Duo Van Thol. splendid bulbs, 3a. 6d. 100; 500,13s. fid.; 
or 25s. per 1,000. Doable or single Tulips, in extra choioe 
mixture, containing many of the most oharming varieties in 
cultivation, really splendid bulbs, honestly worth 5s. per 100, 
my quotations being Is. 9d. for 50; 100, 3s.; 250 for Bs. fid.; 
500, 11s.; 1,000, 20s.; 2,500 at 17s. fid.; 5,000 and over at 15s. 
per 1,000. 

Freeaias.— Refrscta alba, splendid bulbs, honestly 
worth double my prioes, which are 25 for Is. 3d.; 50, 2s. 3d.; 
100, 4a.; 250, 9a ; 500, lfis. fid.; or 30s. per 1,000. 

Snowdrops.— Either double or single, a grand sample, 
all oertain flowering bulbs, not small useless rubbish, 100, 2s.; 
500, 9s.; or lfis. fid. per 1,G00. Galanthus Elwesi (Blares’Giant 
Snowdrop), 100, 3s.; 500, 12s. ; or 22s. 6d. per 1,000. 

Chionodoxa Luoilise (Glory of Che Snow).—Sams 
rates as Galanthus. 

Narcissus.—For all the best named varieties see 

Catalogue, but specially note the following—viz.. Golden Spur, 


one of the largest and most striking Daffodils grown, equal 
to maximum, and Invaluable for forcing, 12 for 2s. 6d-; 25, 
4s. fid.; 60,8s.; or 15 a. per 100. Horsfieldi, one of the n out beau¬ 
tiful of all tha bioolors, 6 for 3s.; 12, 5s, ; 25, 9s.; 50, 17s.; or 
32s. 6d. per 100. Bulbooodium (Hoop Petticoat), 50, 8s.; 100. 
5s. fid.; 250,12s.; 500,21*.; or 40s. l,00u. Ornatus, true imported 
bulbs, the finest over offered, 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s.; 250, 8s. fid.; 
500, lfis.; or 30s. 1,000. Prinoeps, one of the most effective 
and useful of all Daffodils for foioing or cutting pur¬ 
poses. 25, Is. 91.; 50, 3s.; 100, 5s. fid.; 250,12s. 6d.; 500, 22s. fid.; 
or 40s. per 1,000. Pseudo Narcissus, the English Lent L : ly or 
ordinary Daffodil, 100, la. 9d.; 250, 3s. fid.; 500, 6s.; 1,000, 
10s.; or 5,000, 40a. 


Jonquils, guaranteed the true sweet-soented variety, 
100, 2a St; 250. 5s. 6d.; 500,10s ; or 17s. 6d per 1,000. Oam- 
perneUes, 100, 3s.; 250, 6s. 6d.; 500. 11s.; or 20s. per 10W. 
Paper-white, guaranteed the true Lotus albus grandiflorus 
variety, 50 for 2s. fid ; 100, 4s. 6d.; or 40s. 1 , 000 . Double 
Roman. 50, 2s.; 100, 3s. fid.; or 30s. per l,0u0. Grand 
Monarque, pure-white with primrose cup, spienoid bulbs, 
12 for Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 9d.: 50, be .; or 9s. per 100. White Pearl, 
perfectly pure-white, a lovely flower, U, 2s.; 25, 3s. 6d.; 50, 
6s.; or 11s. per 100. 


Croons for pots, Ac.— First size, extra seleoted 
bulbs, the finest in the market, assorted, all colours, consist¬ 
ing of equal quantities of yellow, purple, white, and striped, 
50. Is. 3d.: 100, 2s.; S5Q. 4s. fid.; 500, 8s.; or 15s. L0Q0. 
Splendid Crocus for bedding purposes, equal quantities of the 
above four colours, assorted, 100, Is.; 500, 4s.; or 7s. per 1,000. 
For Crocus to name, or in separate ooiours at equally low 
rates, see Catalogue. 


Scllla cibirioa. - Splendid bolbe, 100, 2s. ; 260, 
4s. fid.; 500, 8s.; or 15s. per 1,000. 


Winter Aconites (the Earliest of all Spring Flowers), 
or IX LAS, in extra ohotoe mixture, exceptionally fine bulbs, 
ICO, Is. 9d.; 250, 4s.; 500, 7s.; or 13s. per 1,000. 


Allium neapolitanum, pure-white flowers, pro¬ 
duced in umbels and grown in millions for Covent Garden 
Market, fine for cutting, Ac., 100, Ss.; 250, fia. ; 500, 10s.; or 
17s. 6d. per 1,000. 

Iris (hispanlca), in superb mixture, immense bulbs, 
the finest obtainable, 100, Is. fid.; 250, 3s.; 500, 5s.; 1,000, 9s. 


Iris (anglioa), In extra oboioe assorted colours, as fine 
a sample as need be desired, 50, Is. 9d.; 100, 3s.; 250, 6s. fid. 
500,l£. fid. ; or 22s. 6d. per 1,000. 

Note my low prioes for the above Iris; no better quality can 
be procured. 


Anemones.— Finest mixed Single varieties, 100, 
s 9d.; 250, 4s.; 500. 7s.; or 12s. fid. per 1,000, Finest mixed 
>oubie varieties, 60, 2e .; 100; 8s. C(l.; 250, 8s.; 500, 15a ; or 


Lillnm Harris! (the true Bermuda or Easter Lily). 
— An Immense consignment just received in perfect condi¬ 
tion, and better It is impossible to offer. Bulbs measuring 
from 7 in. to 9 in. in circumference, 6 for 3s.; 12, 5s.; 25, 9s.; 
50,17s.; or 32s. fid. per ICO. 


African Tuberoses.— Juab arrived direct from 
Natal. Splendid bulbs, all carefully seleoted, 12, 2s.; 25, 
Ss. fid.; 50, fie. fid.; or 12s. per 100. 


For Lilies of Valley, Spirsas, Gladiolus, 
Llllnm auratum, and other Lilies, Dielytras, 

&c., due to arrive in October and November, see Catalogue, 
copies of which will be sent post free on application, but in 
consequence of the unprecedented demand the supply will 
soon be exhausted, therefore early application is neoessary, 
as a reprint is quite impossible. 


NOTH—The above quotations are strictly nett, and for prompt Aft t* only. No charge 
whatever will be made for eases, hampers, packing, mo , on orders accompanied by a 
remittance for fall amount, whioh should In all oases he crossed “ London dt Midland 
Birmingham," all and communications must be addressed to— 
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“GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY.” 

“ 8TBEPTOSOLEN JAMESONI," magnificent cool 
greenhouse plant, easy to grow, trusses b oom 10 inches 
across. 2 for Is. ed. Also other rare and beautiful plan is to 
give a biaze of bloom in winter and spring, greenhouse and 
garden. All very cheap. Send stamped envelope for List. 
Don't miss a floral treat. 

MRS. GARDNER, Fir Trees, STROUD. 

MONT BLANC DOUBLE WHITE PY- 

RETHRUM, 18s. per 100; very strong, healthy dumps, 
best for market. — JAMES LEECH, Market Gardener, 
Broad-road, Sale, near Manoherter. 


PERSHORE ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


PERNS 1 — Trade. — Great Annual Sale of 
A Surplus Stock. 100,000, 25 sorts, in 21-in. pots, stove and 
greenhouse, at lls. 100, 2C0 for 20s. Strong seedlings, Ss. 
100, in var. Large Ferns, in 48’s, 6s. doz. Solanums, Cyperut, 
Grevilleas, Aralias, 48's, 6s. doz. Ficus, Palms, Dracsenas, Is. 
ea„ 48's. A. ouueatum, large, 6s. k 8s. dc z. P. tremula and A. 
ouneatum, for making large plants quiokly, 16s. and 20s. 100. 
Packed free and put on rail for cash with order.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nursery. Loughboro'-junotion, London, S.W. 

ftlANT TR1MARDEAU and other PANSIES. 

—Nice sturdy plants to sta nd th e winter and bloom 
early, 2s. fid. per 100; tree. — B. FIELDER, Maude’s Eta 
Vineries, Cheltenham 
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J. DERRICK’S 

Cheap Plants, Carriage Paid. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS. I. d. 

12 Primula obconica .. : 19 

3 Passion-flowers, 3 var., 1 variegated Abutilon ..1C 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus Ferns .16 

G Lovely Maiden-hair Ferns, including A. cuneatum 

gramliceps, A. Mairisi, A. Foveanim, &o.3 0 

6 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, strong clumps (13 for Is. 9d.) ..13 
20 Iceland Poppies, white or yellow .. .. .. ,.16 

12 Perennial Gaillardiae(graadiflora hybrids) .. .,19 

SO Seedling Carnations, from double flowers _ ..16 

12 Hollyhocks from ohoice double flowers .. .. ,.2 0 

6 Variegated Ivies, Gold and Silver (12 for 3s. 6d.J -23 
6 Ampelopsis Veitohi, small-leaved, strong .. - 8 6 

3 Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, best variety (13 for 8s. 6d.| - 1 3 

SO Foxgloves, white or spotted (40 for 2s. 6d.J .. ..16 

20 Canterbury Bells, double or single (40 for 2s. 6d.) — 1 6 

12 Alpine Auriculas, 3-years plants.16 

30 Wallflowers, Covent Garden, B. Red, &o. (100, 2s. 6d.) 1 3 
12 Roses on own roots, Homfere, Perriere, Margottin, 

Rfive d Or, Mad. Joubert, Ao. (List free) .. ..4 6 

12 Best named Carnations, Mrs. R. Hole, Ac. — ..46 

3 Beautiful Golden Euonymua for window-boxes or pots 1 6 
12 Delphinium lormosum, or mixed colours .. ..19 

20 Dble. German Wallflowers, good strain .. ..16 

6 Hardy Climbers, including Jasmines, Honeysuckles, 

Clematis, Virginian Creepers, Ao .19 

6 Large White Perciuial Michaelmas Daisy .. ..16 

20 Aquilegias or Antirrhinums .16 

6 Evergreen Virginian Creepers.2 6 

Any lift, worth may be selected from this advt. for 10s. All 
plants oarefully packed and oarrlage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed for oaah with order. 

J. DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD, near BRISTOL. 

CARNATIONS-DAFFODILS! 

THE KING OF DAFFODILS is SIR WATKIN. magnifi¬ 
cent bloom, Bplendkd grower, 3 strong bulbs, 2s.; 6, 3s. 6d. ; 
12, 6s. Other speoial Daffs.: Emperor and Empress, 6d. ; 
Horsfieldi, 5d.: Berri conspiouus, 9d.; O. of Annersley, 6d.; 
Ard Righ, 2s. 6d. doz.; Major, Is. fld. doz.; Princeps, Is. doz ; 
Rugilobus, Is; 9d. doz.; Eggs andBaoon, Is. 9<L doz.; Codlins 
and Cream. 3s. Gd, doz.; Ornatus, 9d. doz. 

CARNATIONS: Germania, finest yellow. 8d,; Mrs. Rey. 
Hole, aprioot, 6d.; Mrs. Muir, smooth, pure white, 5d. :Raby, 
salmon-rose, 4d.; Rose Celestial, superb rose, 8d.; Dundas, 
brilliant scarlet, 6d.; Mrs. Laird, lovely flesh, 6d.; MeTy 
Andrew, buff and scarlet, 6d.; Prince of Orange, true yellow- 
edged red, 8d. :|James Dunlop, white, rose striped, 6d.; Salis¬ 
bury, white, 4d. ; Salisbury, rose, 4d.; Bride, 4d. each. 
Gloire de Nancy, immense White Clove, 3e. doz. ; Old Crimson 
Clove, 2s. 6d. doz.; Grand Picotees Red Braes, 4d.: Walmer 
Beauty, new, fid.; Favourite, 6d.: Mrs. Gorton, 6d. Bulbs 
and Carnations, very strong, free. Cash with order.— 
RICHES, Florist, Bandy-lane, Chester. _ 

PANSY CUTTINGS. 

Send for my Catalogue. I was awarded Premier First 
Prizes at the great Pansy shows: Tamworth, London, York, 
Newcastle, Felling. I offer the Champion doz. pairs for 53. : 
1893 var., Mrs. D Johnstone, Balia Johnstone, Wm. Morris- 
son, Emmelina, Miss Culling, Louis Jesson. Tamworth Hero, 
Jos. M'Nish, Princess May. J. S. Stirling, White Queen, Annie 
Johnstone. 13 pairs, 3s., Kaii Norman MoKeuzie, Neptune, 
E. Crossley, John Coutts, Mrs. R. Niven, A. S. Glass, Mrs. 
Grossart, Alice Russell, Mrs. Train, Harry Moor, Maggie R. 
Scocker, Agnes Mabel.—A. BAILEY, Jun., Pansy Grower, 
Sunderland. _ 

rjORNFLOVVERS in exquisite shades, 25 for 

V-r Is. ; 100, 3s. Iceland Poppies to flower in June, 50 for 
3s.; 100, 5s. Splendid layers of fine Carnations now ready. 
Hats free.— Mrs. WATSON, Heswall, Cheshire. _ 

CJURPLUS PLANTS.—4 fine Winter Begonias, 

^ 8 Gesneras, 6 Primulas, 6 Franc oas, 6 Primula obconica, 
4Pileas, 4 Cyperus, 4 forrenias, 4 Smilax, 3 Ferns, 2 Ivy-leaf, 
2 Impatiens, 1 lloyacarnosa, 54 plants, 4s. 6d., free. 1 Palm, 
1 beautiful new plant, Stephonoavum Bakori, worth 2s. 6d , 
gratis with each order.—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick- 
r oad, Banbury. _ 

SPECIAL CASH OFFER. — Crocus, large 

^ golden-yellow, 10s. per 1.000; Is. 3d. per 100. Blue, white, 
striped, or mixed, 8s. per 1,000; lOd. per 100. Splendid sample 
mixed Hyaainths, bingle or double. IOi. per 100. Mixed 
Tulips, single or double, 3s. per 100; 24s. per 1,003. Bulb 
Catalogue free.-W. T. RICH^Seed Merchant, Bath. 

STRAWBERRY.—Strong plants, special offer. 

Laxton’s Noble and other leading varieties, 2s. per 100; 
or 16s. per 1,000. Cash with order.—JOHN SHAW, Land- 
soape Gardener and Seedsman, Bowdon, Cheshire. _ 

•PEA ROSES on Own Roots, including Anna 
-L Olivier. Cheshunt Hybrid, Catherine Mermet, Gloire de 
Dijon, La Pactole, Madame MargottiD, Marie van Houtte, 
Mardchal Niel, Perle des Jardius, Reiue |Marie Henrietta, 
Souvenir d'uu Ami. W. A. Richardson, 5 b. dozen ; 30s. hun¬ 
dred. Free for cash with order.—W. DAW B ER, Les Ruette- 
Brayea Lodge. Guernsey. _ 

OR DISTINCT Double and Single, mostly 

«VJ new, GERANIUMS, strong, 4s. 6d. 50distinot double 
Cuttings, mostly new, 4s. 6d. 12 distinct grand Fuchsias 

mostly new. Is. 9d. 40 out-back Geraniums, double aud Bingle, 
grand. Price on stamp.—J. BORE, Barrow-hill, Chesterfield 4 

PEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

A Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily In public 
favour, both in this oountry and in Amerioa, where a few 
wears ago a steer of this breed won the first honours in the 
block test at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the 
best blood for sale. This herd never got up for show, but 
kept under the most natural conditions possible. Inspection 
Invited.- Address, BAILIFF, Home Farm, Gravetye Manor, 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 

fjART HORSES for FARM or GARDEN, of 
VJ various ages. Purchasers’selection—Address—BAILIFF, 
Home Farm. Gravetye. East Grinstead Sussex. 

T 1 AM WORTH RED PIGS.—For Sale, Sowa, 

A Yelta, and Young Boars. Pure pedigree bred. Recom¬ 
mended as good bacon pigs ; also for crossing.—Particular* 
from BAILIFF Home Farm, Gravetye Manor, East Grin¬ 
stead, Sussex 

“HARDENING” BINDING COVERS— 

L* Cover* for Binding each Volume of Gajidehixo, from 
Vol. I. to present time, are on Bale, prioe Is. fid. each ; post 
free, Is. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
the Publishing Ortioe, 37, Southampton - street. Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION. 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HOT-WATER 
ENGINEERS, 

WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 

The Best and Cheapest Builders in the Kingdom. Green¬ 
houses complete from 50s. Frames, 4ft. by 6ft., 4s. 6d. 

Thirteen Medals aud Diplomas awarded at the principal Exhibitions. All intending purchasers should inspeot our Houses 
before purchasing elsewhere, and compare them with others at the same cost. None but the beBt materials used. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE._ 



Beware of Imitations. 
The Original Inventors of 
Portable Greenhouses. 
Established 20 years. 


MARECHAL ROSE Given with every Is. 3d. 

I-Yl order of plants; 1 extra large, 2 bo 3 ft with 2a. 6d. order 
of plants; 2 large pure white Garden Lilie* with Is. 3d. order 
of garden plants No present* with Bulbs or Cabbage.— 
TURNER, Lydiate. Liverpool. 

■RULBS ON RAIL.—Hyacinthus, 6 colours, 

■G 100, 8*.; Tulips, 100, 2s. 6d.; early Roman Hyacinthus, 
100, 9s.; Polyanthus Narcissus, mixed, 100, la. 6cL (worth 6s.); 
Crocus, white, yellow, Btriped, blue, 100, Is.; Anemone*, 
100,1*. 6d.; Aoonices, 100, Is. 6d.: Gladiolus The Bride, 50, Is. 
Large Lllium candidum, 12, Is. 3d. 

AY GARDENS IN SPRING.—100 Pansies 

VI cuttings, all oolc urs, Is. 3d.; 50 named, Is. 3d. Large 
Pansies in flower, 24, Is. 3d. Large bushy Wallflowers, 24, 
Is. 6d. H.P. Rose cuttings, 50, Is. 3d. 12 large Hollyhocks, 
Is. 3d. 6 Greenhouse Ferns, Is. 3d., free. 

RULBS. —6 Hyacinthus, 6 colours, named ; 
D 12 Tulips, 12 white, 12 blue, 12 yellow; 12 mixed Crocus, 
12 Polyanthus Narcissus, 12 Pbeasant-cyed, 6 Spirteas, 24 
various Bulbs, 2s. 6d., half Is. 4Jd., double. 4s. 6d., free. 

PiH PERENNIALS, named, 6d. ; 100, Is., 8 

OL/ varieties. 25 Pansies, 6d. 25 Delphiniums, 6d. 25 Digi¬ 
tal!*. 61. 25 Pinks. 6d. 50 Wallflowers, 6d.; 100, Is., free. 

T7XTRA GOOD CABBAGE-PLANTS, sample 

-Ll 100. 6d., free; 6 varieties, 2s. 6d. 1.000; £1 for 10,000, on 
rail. 12 Hollyhocks, Is. 3d.—TURNER, Lydiate, Liverpool. 

H.AY GREENHOUSE all winter.—25 plants, 

L* Is. 3d., free ; Primulas, Cyclamen, herns, Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Aralias, Kalosanthee, Palms, Ao.— TURNER. 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS, large, from outdoor, 

6, Is. 3d. ; 25, for flowering in small pots, Is. 3d. ; 12 
named, Is. 3d., free.—TURNER, Lydiate. Liverpool. 

TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100 Is. 9d. ; 

-LI 1,000. 13s.; Lent Daffodil Bulbs, 120, Is. 6d.; 1,000, 10s. 
Carriage paid.—JAMES HARRISON, Follside, Kendal. 

MONE like the KENT FRUIT-TREES — 

Lv Send for new Descriptive Catalogue, 59 pages, 6 stamps. 
-GEORGE BUNYARD A CO., Maidstone. 

rjARNATIONS. — Specialities in Border and 

LI Exhibition varieties. List on application.—W. J. COL¬ 
VILLE, Newton Abbot. 

"RAISIES. — Large double blooms, reds and 

•L' whites. Reds, 2s. per 100; whites. Is. 6d. per ICO, car¬ 
riage free.—S. FIELDING, Greetland. Halifax. 

"DEVONSHIRE FERNS. — Many vars., large 
-L* roots, 50, 2s. 9d.; extra large, 50, 4s., free. Primrose 
roots, 100, 2s.—Miss NELSON, Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple. 

TJLEMATIS, &c. — White, blue, purple, red, 

v/ crimson, rare yellow, 3 var , Is.; 5 var., Is. 6d.; 10 var., 3s. 
Roses, 3 var., Is.; 12 var., 3s., extra strong, free. Strawberries, 
Perennials, seeds, cheap. List.—BROUNT. Bother field. 

rjARNATIONS, 1 doz., 3s. 6d., including Ger- 

LJ mania, Raby, Merry Andrew.&o. Thousands of named Car¬ 
nations. Herb plants. Lists.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 

A RUM LILIES. — 3,000 young offsets, lit for 
48 pots, 25, post free, 2s. 6<L Drover's "Book on the 
Chrysanthemum should now be read, post free, Is. 2d.— 
DROVER, Florists, Fareham. 

TOVEL’S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 

-LI -25, 1*.; 100, Ss. 6d. ; 1,000, 25s., carriage paid for cash 
with order. Descriptive List free.—W. LOVEL A SON, 
Strawberry Grower*, Driffield. 

TYUTCH BULBS. — Choicest, low prices. 
■L' Special Collections direct from the growers. Catalogue 
post free.—J. F. JANSEN, Sole Agent, 16, Water-lane, 
Great Tower-Btreet, London, E.C. Remittances to be accom¬ 
panied with order. 

rjARNATIONS, the finest grown, self, show, 

L/ fancy, and yellow grounds, 5s. per doz. List free.—J. 
ROBERTSON, Daisy Lea. Dollar. N.B. 

RKCKENHAM, KENT.—To be Sold privately, 
a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 
moderate-sized family ; situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one side an extensive park, studded with fine old timber, 
and on the other commanding fine views in the direction of 
Forest-hill and Sydenham. The grounds, of about 1} acres, 
are well laid out and planted wiih ohoice trees and shrubs. 
The tennis lawn is large, and the kltohen garden productive 
and well stooked with fruit-trees. The house is substantially 
built, the reoeption-rooms lofty and well proportioned, with 
convenient domestic offices on ground floor. There are on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, &c. 
Good stabling for three horses, coach-house, poultry-house 
(with run), gardener's tool Bhed, Ac., Ac. The property is 
held for a term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of £4 10s. per annum.— Particulars from A. M., care Editor, 
37, 8outhampton-street, W.C. 

CJHEPHERD.—A gentleman recommends an 

^ active, trustworthy, well-trained Shepherd ; trained to 
best Southdown flocks.—Address Mr. STEELE, Gravetye 
Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

H.ARDENER (Head).—Married; age 30; 

L* thoroughly competent io all branches, including 
Orchids, aquatioa, succulents. Bromeliads, and hardy plants.; 
excellent character.—C. WOOD, Merstham. 8urrey. 


"FLOWER POTS.—12 S-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-: 

A 50 4-in^ 50 3-in. ( packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6cL 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Deunet-road, Peckham. 


EVEBYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OB WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD BEAD A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH, P.R.A.S., P.0.8. Trinity CoL, Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abunoasoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimoni als. Post free from 

JAKEMAN 8c CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, 

NEAR HEREFORD. 

SALE of SEVERAL ACRES of First-class 

FRUIT - TREES, 

Comprising over 

20,000 

STANDARD, PYRAMID, AND TRAINED APPLES PEARS, 
PLUMS, CHERRIES, and others. * 

CONIFERS, FOREST-TREES, &c., which 
ALEXANDER, DANIEL, SELFE, & CO. 

-tt- will SELL by AUCTION, at the above NURSERIES, 
on Tuesday. Wednesday, and Thursday, the 10th, 
11th, and 12th October, 1893, punctually at TWELVE o clock 
each morning. 

CATALOGUES may be obtained at the Nurseries, King’s 
Acre ; or of the AUCTIONEERS, Bank Chambers, Corn- 
street, Bristol. 

BULB SALES. BIRMINGHAM. 

TV/TESSRS. JAMES & BAXTER (late Thomas 

"J. B. James) beg to announce that they are holding their 
SALES of DUTCH BULBS, LILIUM HARRISI, White 
Roman HYACINTHS, Paper-white, A o., Ac., EVERY 
TUESDAY, at half-past 11 o'clook am., at their Spacious 
Sale Rooms, 12, Bull Ring, Birmingham, usual numlrer of 
lots 1,300 to 1,500. 

The Weekly Sales of Azaleas, Camellias, Fious, Palms, 
Dracaenas, and other Plants from Belgium, will oommence in 
September, and continue until March next. 

The Weekly Sales of Roies, Fruit-trees, Ornamental 
Flowering Trees, and General Nursery Stock, will commence 
in October, and continue uulil March. 

Sales of Orchids are held every month. 

All Catalogues post free. Goods purchased (no commission 
cha-ged), and packed and forwarded. Remittance must 
accompany commission. 

JAMES A BAXTER, Horticultural Auctioneers aud 
Valuers ( both many years with Messrs. Protheroe A Morris). 

Within No. 51. George Street, Edinburgh. 

On THURSDAY, October 12, at 12 o’clock. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF ORCHIDS, 

Being the Entire, Unique, and Valuable Collection of Old- 
established Specimen Orchids belonging to James McKelvie, 
Esq.. Haymarket 

TV/TESSRS. LYON & TURNBULL have been 

ill instructed to SELL the above Valuable Collection of 
ORCHIDS, including magnificent exhibition specimens of 
Vandas, Oattleyas, Cue logy nes, Lielias, MaBdevadias, Maxil- 
laria, Odontoglosaums, Oncidiums, and Calauthe. Also 
valuable Greenhouse RHODODENDRONS, including 
McKelviei, Auoklandi, Countess of Dalkeith, and Walkeri. 

Catalogues on application. Gentlemen may obtain orders 
to see the plants before the Bale on application to the 

Auctioneer*. __ 

DUTCH BULBS.—Great unreserved Hales EVERY DAY. 
5,000 lots sold weekly. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

1Y1 SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheapaide, London, E.C , EVERY DAY at 12o clock, 
large consignments of first-class Hynoinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Naroissua, and other Bulbs from Holland, received direct; 
also Roman Hyaoinths and other French Bulb*. Commissions 
executed. IiOts packed and forwarded to all part* of the 
Kingdom. Sixpence remitted in stamps to the Auctioneers 
will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12 oonBeoutive Rales. 
N.B.—Sales of Plant* in pot* every Monday aud Thursday; 
Orchids every Friday.___ 

8PLEND1D BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

SALES EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY. THURS¬ 
DAY, AND FREQUENTLY ON SATURDAY. 

IN LARGE AND SMALL LOTS TO SUIT ALL 
BUYERS. 

J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

lU at his great rooms, 38. King-street. Co vent-garden, first- 
olass consignment* of CHOICE HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS. NARCISSU8, and other Bulb*, arriving daily from 
well-known farms in Holland in the finest possible condition. 

On view morning* of Bale, and Catalogue* had free on 
application. 

N.B.-NONE BUT GOOD AND RELIABLE BULBS 
will be offered. 
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TRBOS & SHRUBS 

HEATHS IN FLOWER. 

There are many district* within a short distanoe 
of London where the Heaths form a grand 
feature in early autumn. As a garden plant, 
however, the Heath and its numerous distinct 
varieties might be made more use of, not alone 
in the wild or semi-wild garden, bat in cultivated 
portions thereof, either in beds, clothing a dry 
spot or sloping bank, as an edging to the larger 
Ericaceae, or forming a groundwork, from whence 
specimens of some of its allies may be allowed to 
spring. Ia small gardens the Heath lends itself 
to some effective grouping, as there is a con¬ 
siderable range m height assumed by the 
different varieties, for the dense little Moss¬ 
like forms are, as a rule, from 4 inches to 
6 inches high, while some of the more vigorous 
ones run up abont a yard. Not the least 
attractive feature about the Heath is the time 
it remains in bloom, not only on the plant, but 
also when cut and placed in water. With regard 
to soil it is in no wav particular, but where very 
stiff and clayey, the incorporation of some 
deoayed leaf-mould will be of servioe, and a top¬ 
dressing of the same is of great assistance if it is 
hot ana dry. A walk round any of the nurseries 
where these plants are grown during the flower¬ 
ing season will reveal the fact that there are 
several very beautiful varieties, differing not 
only in stature, but also in the colour of their 
blossoms and other features. Of varieties with 
white flowers, there are two or three well- 
marked forms, notably Searlei, a free-growing 
kind with large spikes of pure-white blossoms. 
It is later in flowering than most of the others, 
and in somp seasons will continue to bloom till 
stopped by sharp frosts quite late in the year. 
Another is alba minor, much smaller growing. 
This forms a dense mass of quite an erect habit, 
while rigida alba is totally different, being of a 
more spreading style of growth, while the spikes 
of pure white flowers, which are more massive 
than those of the last, are disposed in an 
irregular manner. In mentioning pubesoens 
alba, attention may be directed to the peculiar 
pubescent character of the foliage, which imparts 
to it quite a greyish hue, so that at all seasons it 
can be readily detected by this feature alone. 
This is by no means the only variety in which 
foliage distinctions play a prominent part, as 
there are two 

Yellow-leaved forms, both very bright and 
pretty. In one of these, usually known as 
anrea, the foliage is of a rich golden hue, while 
in the other it is more of an orange with a 
bronzy tint. To this last the name of ouprea is 
sometimes applied. In both the golden hne is 
much more effective where the plants are fully 
exposed to sun and air than is the case if they 
are at all shaded. The variety variegate has 
white leaves interspersed with those of the 
normal green tint, and is curious when closely 
inspected, but by no means striking. A note¬ 
worthy form is pygmsea, which forms a dense, 
cushiou'like mass of a rich deep-green colour, 
end but rarely flowers, It is quite Moss- 


like in appearance, and as an edging to the 
others or a rockwork plant is quite at home. 
The rich tint of its foliage is very different from 
that of any of the rest. Numerous coloured 
forms are also in cultivation; a few especially 
notable ones are Alporti, which is a good 
companion to the white Searlei, as both are a 
good deal the same in habit, and they are also 
Fate flowering, but in Alporti the blooms are 
purple. A very bright form is coocinea, while 
tenuis is slender in all its parts, but forms a 
dense pleasing mass with deeply tinted flowers. 
In habit dumosa rubra is a counterpart of alba 
minor, except that the blossoms instead of being 
white are of a purplish-red hue. The last to 
mention is flore-pleno, remarkable from the fact 
of there being so few of the Heath family with 
double blossoms, for I am only acquainted with 
one other, viz , the Australian Epacris onos- 
mffiflora or purpurascens. In both the blossoms 
are like little rosettes, thoie of the English 
representative being deep-pink, while in its 
Australian relative they are white. Some of the 
larger Erioacero, such as Azaleas and Rhododen¬ 
drons, have doable blossoms, but the above two 
are all that I can recall among those that can be 
classed as Heaths. The Cornish Moor Heath, 
Erica or Gypsooallis vagans, also flowers some¬ 
what abont the same time as the Heather. This 
is a free, vigorous-growing kind, that reaches a 
height of about a couple of feet, and bears 
densely packed spikes of pale purplish-red 
blossoms. In some the colour is much deeper 
than in others, that known as rubra being the 
best. There is also a white-flowered variety, 
alba. Erica multiflora is a near ally of the 
above, but the flowers are not borne for such a 
long distance aloDg the shoots as in the Cornish 
Moor Heath. In any case Erica multiflora is 
valuable from the fact that it* rosy-red blossoms 
are produced after those of nearly all the others 
are past. T. 

4659. —Arranging a shrubbery.— The 
first thing to do is oome to a decision about 
the msin features. Do not plant a meaningless 
mixture; have a bold group or two, and then 
there will be more character. Say there is a 
group of Cedar of Lebanon in or near the edge 
of the lawn, assuming that the foreground is 
turf, and the place is large enough for the 
Cedars to develop. If the plaoe is too small 
for the Cedars drop in a group of Hollies, in¬ 
cluding several varieties, which should not be 
planted nearer to each other than 10 feet. In 
the background have a Weeping Birch or two 
growing ont of a group of Laurels; the combina¬ 
tion is a charming one. The Laurels may be 
6 feet apart. If the soil is suitable for Rhodo¬ 
dendrons these and Azaleas may be grouped 
near the edge, and the open place between filled 
in with the old White and other Lilies, with a 
group or two of Montbretias in the front mar¬ 
gin. A Lawson Cypress may be dropped in 
here and there to give elevation, and plaoes 
might probably be found for Laburnums, Prunus 
Pissarai, Double-blossomed Cherry—the Bird 
Cherry is a charming background subjeot— 
Paul’s Doable Scarlet and other Thorns, Al¬ 
monds, Acacias, %nd the Silver Maple. The 
Buok’s-eye-tree should have a prominent posi¬ 
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tion, and one of the most effective plants for the 
edge of the group is the Venetian Sumach. A 
few of the Golden Conifers, inolnding the golden 
form of Lawson’s Cypress. A charming group 
can be made of the Evergreen Barberries, in¬ 
cluding Darwini, stenophylla, and empetrifolia, 
with a foreground of Mahonia Aquifolium, 
Aucubas—both the variegated and the green are 
valuable grouping subjects in association with 
groups of Lavender and Rosemary. Very pretty 
are groups of White Lilac springing out of the 
dwarf Holly-leaved Mahonia. Tne Guelder 
Rose, Hydrangea panionlata grandiflora, Pyrus 
japonioa, Ribes in variety. Spiraea aria?folia, 
Syringa, Philadelphia* (or Mock Orange) are 
all necessary even in a small garden, and the 
Tamarisk makes a very pretty feature on the 
margin of the lawn. This is only a rough idea, 
but no one could give more than a rough idea 
without knowing the size and the character of 
the place.—E. H. 

- Keep the shrubs away from the front of 

the house—at least, do not have them ju*t under 
the window. Plant them at the sides and in 
groups if the space at command is of sufficient 
size. The distance at which they should be 
planted apart depends upon the kinds, but give 
ample room for development, as all beauty is 
lost by the “ higgle-piggledy ” arrangements so 
common and disfiguring to the majority of 
gardens. A small garden may be made as beau¬ 
tiful as a large one in its way if the proper 
things are selected. Make good use of the 
Bush Honeysuckle mentioned in Gardening, 
October 7. Hardy Azaleas are very beautiful in 
a peaty,or light loamy soil. They flower in 
June, and the foliage in the autumn is of bril¬ 
liant colours. The Ceanothuses you might try, 
especially the variety Gloire de Versailles, which 
has rich blue flowers, also the Bladder Senna 
(Colntea), Quince, Cytians scoparius Andreanus 
(yellow and brownish-crimson flowers), Daphne 
Mezereum, blooming in early spring, or winter 
if the weather is mild ; Dentzia gracilis ; the 
many beautiful kinds of Spiraeas, S. arnnous, S. 
ari® folia in particular; Hydrangea panionlata 
grandiflora, very fine on the Grass, the heads of 
white flowers being of large size; Kalmias, 
in peaty soil; Olearia Haasti; Philadelphus 
Lemoinei, a dwarf, very free-flowering shrub, 
with white flowers ; Rhododendrons in variety, 
Flowering Currants, Veronica Traversi, and 
Gnelder Rose, also the Chinese species, Vibur¬ 
num plioatum. These will, I think, be sufficient 
for you.—C T. 

4654— Specimen<evergreen trees, &c. 
—Picea Nordmanniana is a stately lawn tree, 
and one which preserve* its lower branches in 
complete order for a length of time, especially 
where the soil is sandy. In stiff soil it does not 
grow quite so well. Thuja Lobbi will grow 
almost anywhere and in any soil. The growth 
is erect, the colour dark-green. Picea Pinsapo 
lauca is quite one of the best lawn-trees we 
lave where this special tint of colouring is re¬ 
quired. Any kind of soil seems to suit it. 
Cupressus Lawsonianaglauoa is another deserving 
kind; it is merely a glaucous form of the former. 
In growth it all that is required. Abies 
Morinda is a tall-growing glaucous form of the 
Spruce Fir; but so much more handsome then 
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an ordinary Fir of the Spruoe type. If the soil 
is light in character, Cedrae Deodora well 
deaervee a place; its drooping habit and glauc- 
ons tint of oolonr would be all that could be 
desired in heavy soil, though it is apt to lose 
its “ feather ” at times. Picea nobilis glauca : 
This is a fast-growing subject with a distinct 
silvery-blue hue, quite one of the best of the 
tribe. Pinus excelsa represents quite another 
character in trees from the foregoing. It is a 
handsome subject, especially in sandy soil 
Four of the best Maples are japonioum, palmata 
atropurpureum, rubrum, and platanoides. The 
chief point in all cases is to prepare the site for 
each tree well by trenching the soil 3 feet deep, 
and adding manure to the top spit of soil freely. 
—S. P. 

— Cedrus atlantica glauca and Abies Dou- 
glasi glauoa are both excellent and effective 
lawn trees, and will thrive well in almost any 
situation. The Cedar of Lebanon, Picea Nord- 
manniana, and Pinsapo can be recommended. 
Pioea nobilis has glauoous foliage, and is a very 
handsome tree. There are many beautiful trees 
among Maples. Acer rubrum, A. saccharinum 
(Sugar Maple), A. striatum, A. laciniatum 
(Eagle’s-olaw Maple), A. colohioura, A. pseudo- 
plantanus lutesoens and albo-variegata are 
ornamental trees. Then the variegated Ash¬ 
leaved Maple (Acer Negundo variegatum) should 
be in every garden, and the newer Japanese 
Maples have at any rate proved hardy in 
sheltered situations, but are too slow of growth 
to make much mark in the landscape.—E H 

4648 —Shrubs suitable for a dry 
Situation. —There are not many shrubs that 
like a dry situation, especially when the soil is 
full of roots of trees, as probably yours is. Ber- 
beris Darwini and B dulcis will do as well as 
any; good bushy and well-rooted plants of the 
Green Holly, Aucuba, the green and variegated 
forms of Euonymus, Cotoneaster miorophylla, 
and D. Simmondsi, and Green Bex. For the 
front line the Spanish Gorse will do admirably, 
as would Veronica TraversL Before planting 
you had better piok up the ground, and put 
some fresh soil round the roots of the plants.— 
J. 0. C. 

— — The Beeoh ie one of the wont trees for shrubs to 
now under. The foliage Is dense, and even in winter the 
drip from the branohes is injurious. The most likely 
thlogs to su3oeed are common Yews, Green Hollies, 
Anonbas, Mahonia Aqulfollum, Box in variety, Butcher's 
Broom, Rose of Sharon, Hypericmm oalyolnum, Ivies in 
variety, common Laurels, and Periwinkles.—E H. 

-The varieties of Althaea frubex (Hibiscus syriaous) 

are very suitable for a dry, warm soil, but they require a 
fair amount of sun. The Gum Cistus would also do well, 
while the Hyperioums and Ootoneasters thrive in shady 
plaoee, and so do Auoubas and some of the Berberis, 
notably B. Aqulfolium.—B. 0. R. 

4664.—Fast growing Fir trees.— The 
ordinary Spruce Fir is the best you cam have, as 
it prows rapidly and submits to being pruned 
or even clipped with shears, if at any time it 
enoroaohea on other subjects. You will gain 
nothing by selecting trees more than 4 feet high 
to start with. Trench up the ground 18 inches 
deep and plant two rows 6 feet apart each way. 
If yon would prefer a choioer tree you may select 
Thuja Lobbi, which is a fast grower and quite 
hardy, but the Spruoe will make the most dense 
blind. —J. C. C. 

— The end of October is the best time to 
plant any of the evergreen Fir tribe, ohoosing 
showery weather if possible. If the trees are 
to be obtained from a nursery they should not 
be more than 1 foot high, those larger are more 
likely to suffer from replanting. Many of them 
may die, as there is a certain amount of risk in 
planting evergreen Firs. If the trees can be 
moved from another part of the garden so that 
a ball of earth oan be lifted with the roots, they 
may be planted up to 6 feet high with safety. 
Corsican Pine is the quickest growing variety 
of the Fir tribe. If the position is much exposed 
to wind the Austrian Pme would be more suit¬ 
able. Although the latter is considered to be 
•lower in growth than the Corsican, there is 
really not much difference if the soil is well 
prepared first—deeply dug and manured.—S. P. 

-The Douglas Pine (Abies Douglas!) is very fast 

growing on fairly good aoiL The Sootoh Fir is also a fast¬ 
growing tree of a different type. Either of theee would 
soon form a blind. I should not have too large ones unless 
I was quite sure they had been transplanted.—E. H. 

4577. — Clematis Jackman!. — Almost 
any of the large flowered kinds, preferably 
of the patens or Jaokmani types, would 
be suitable; Miss Bftteman (white), La 


France (bluish-purple), Jaokmani (purple), and 
Lilacina floribxmda (greyish-lilao), being very 
abundant in flower. C. montana (white, 
flowering in May), is a very free-growing and 
floriferous kind, and the best of all for covering 
ugly walls, fences, or trellises of large extent is 
the common Wild Clematis or Traveller’s Joy, 
whioh grows luxuriantly, not to Bay rampantly, 
in any soil or situation, and soon hides any 
unsightly object completely with a dense mantle 
of graceful foliage and flowers. A good dark- 
red Bose suitable for a cold-house would be 
found in Andre Sohwartz or Madame de Tartaa 
(Tea).—B. C. R. 


GAB DUN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Now that things are getting eettled in their plaoee a bit 
there is time to look round and eee if any Insect* are 
present, and if a green-fly or thripe, mealy-bug or ecale 
exists anywhere under glaae, take no rest until the last ie 
exterminated. One thing may be noted. Fumigation, 
though destructive to green-fly and thripe, does not injure 
mealy-bug or scale ; these latter inseots must be attaoked 
with the sponge and strong washes. A strong solution of 
soft-soap is as cheap and good as anything. Reduce the 
climbing growth as muoh as possible; all the light will be 
wanted now. Winter flowers, such as Habrothamnue 
elegtns, Abutilons, Lipagerias, Tropaolum Fireball, &o., 
will be allowed to develop; the last-named is a very useful 
winter-flowering plant, and may be allowed considerable 
freedom of growth. Basket-plant*, espeolally Ivy-leaved 
" Geraniums,” will still be effective. One of the beet, If 
not the best, le still the old pink variety Mate. Grouses. 
With me it grows and flowers all winter in a warm-house. 
Zonal "Geraniums” specially grown for winter bloom will 
now be a special feature, but to keep in good condition 
they must have light and warmth as the flowers damp so 
muoh in a cooi-houee, but if kept growing in a night tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs., with a corresponding increase during 
the day, they will continue to grow and flower all the 
winter, or, at least, till after Ohrletmae. There are some 
pretty things in Salvias now, all of whioh are easily grown; 
Bruanti, Pitoheri, and asurea are good. Sparmannia 
afrioana ia a useful subjeot either for pot oulture or to 
plant in the borders of a large house. Forcing shrubs and 
roots should be plaoed under oover now. A cool-house or 
pit le the beet plaoe for them for the present. Rhododen¬ 
drons with buds may be lifted from the beds and potted, 
and be brought on gently by-and-bye. After Christmas we 
shall have to depend largely upon foroed flowers; at 
preeent there are plenty of flowers which have been 
naturally grown, ana the Chrysanthemums will be a show 
of themselves by-and-bye. Continue to give stimulants 
till the flowers are nearly expanded, then discontinue it. 
Ae Tuberous Begonias go out of blossom move to a oool- 
houee and give less water to gradually ripen the growth. 
Fuchsias whioh are no longer effective may be taken out 
to a oold-house also. Show Pelargoniums must oooupy a 
light position in a buoyant atmosphere to keep the foliage 
strong and healthy; this alone will deter ineeots from 
attaoking them. 

Stove. 

Polneettias will now be showing their scarlet bracts, and 
will benefit from liquid-manure. Euphorbias and other 
autumn-flowering plants will be ooming on. Gardenias, 
Euoharis Lilies, and Begonias will add their quota to the 
beauty and fragrance of tbe stove. Those plants whioh have 
done their season's work will require leee water, eo that they 
may gradually go to rest. Among the latter will be Gloxinias, 
Aohlmenes, C Jadiums, and the summer-flowering shrubs, 
InoludingClerodendrone, AUamandas, Ixoras, Dipladeniae, 
ho. Thu work of resting should be a gradual prooeee, so 
that the maturation may be perfeotly carried out. Dis¬ 
crimination is neoemarv. Gloxinias and Aohlmenes will 
be quite dried off; but the ligneous subjects must not be 
eo dried ae to injure the vital powers of the plant. We 
must not treat all subjects alike, or mleohief will be done. 
Panoratiume are beautiful autumn-flowering bulbs, and 
are not difficult to grow well. Ae they go oub of flower 
give them dryer treatment. Gaenerias will now be a 
special feature, especially the Cinnabarina section. Theee 
are not diffloolt to raise from seeds, whioh should be sown 
early in spring in brisk heat, and prioked off into pane 
filled with peat, leaf-mould, and sand as soon ae large 
enough to handle. Among plants suitable for dinner-tabie 
decoration are Crotons, especially the Angostif olius notion, 
having long, narrow leaves, which fall over gracefully. 
Small plants of Asparagus plumosus are always useful, and 
the long, well-furnished epraye are charmingly effective on 
the olotb, or to form arohes aoroee the table, and they are 
fairly lasting. Cyperus alternifolius varlegatus, and 
several of the light, elegant, variegated Grasses, such as 
Ealalia japonioa variegata, and the variegated forme of 
Oarex japonic*, will be found very useful. Among Palms 
Ooooe Weddelliana Is one of the most serviaable, and It 
does well in the room. Kentlas, again, Euterpe edulis, 
and Geonoma graaUls are desirable plants to have in stock. 
Temperature should be steady now at night, 60 degs. to 
65 degs. Fire-heat should always be associated with suffi¬ 
cient moisture in the atmosphere to keep down ineeots and 
secure healthy growth. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The advantage of oool treatment in summer will now be 
manifest in strong, hardy fronds that will last in a out state, 
and suoh plan ce may be taken indoors without injury. Ferns 
are in many plaoee too muoh shaded in summer to be of 
much use for indoor deooration. A few small plants of 
Lygodium soandene will be found useful for trailing about, 
ana Creeping Ferns, DivaUias and others in baskets will 
always find a plaoe, though they oanoot easily be impro- 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
rentes. 
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vised. Mooses (Selagln'ellae) are now a very large family, 
many of whioh are very elegant when well grown, and 
are exceedingly useful in emaU pots or in small pans. It 
Is not advisable to repot specimen Ferae at this season, 
but young plants may bs shifted on If it is desired. I am 
oontanuaHy potting on seedlings and young stuff generally 
as room ie found for them. I would rather pot on now 
than keep things starving in small pots all winter. Tro¬ 
pical Ferae will do now In a temperature of 60 degs., and 
greenhouse varieties will do in about 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
Faroe will bear more heat, but it is only wasting fuel. 
Hard-wood Plants. 

Among these is plenty of blossom in winter. Camellias 
wllleoon be ooming in, and foroed Azaleas are now showing 
odour. Heaths, Epaorises, Ohorozemae, Correas, Genistas, 
Daphnes, Erioetemons, Leeohenaultiae, Luculia gratiseima 
bloom naturally in winter. If I were a rich man I should 
go in vigorously for these hard-wooded subjects. One 
gardeners would soon get into the knaok of growing them 
again. They went out of fashion when it was found they 
eould not be turned to muoh account in brightening up 
the dark plaoee of the house on party nighte; but they are 
worth growing, even to look at when in bloom in the 
conservatory. 

Gold Frames. 

Theee will all be Ailed now with something or other. 
Scarcely anybody has enough of these handy portable fr am es, 
whioh oan be made to do useful work either on a heap of 
manure or on a ooal-aah-bed. A lot of spare lights will bo 
found useful now for sheltering Strawberries Intended for 
foroing in pots. These should be plunged in aahee to the top 
of the rim of the pots, and if sheltered with spare lights they 
will get all the rest they need, and be exposed at the same 
time to a free circulation of air. 

Mushroom-house. 

Mushrooms are now being gathered freely from open-air 
beds; bnt for a winter supply there should be a property- 
constructed house, heated with hot-water pipes, is will 
not always be neoeasary to use fire-heat, but there should 
be the means of doing so if required. Sc muoh produoe 
oan be obtained from the Mushroom-house other than 
Mushrooms, it should find a plaoe ia every garden. Not 
the mere shed it too oommonly is, but a well-built struc¬ 
ture, built as well as possible, where it oaonot be muoh 
lnfluenoed by tbe summer heat or the winter oold. 

Window Gardening. 

The time has oome now for clearing out wiadow-boxee, 
and filling up with plant* for winter and spring. I consider 
the shrubs used in window-boxes are needlessly expensive 
from being too large. Small, well-grown shrubs, from 
0 inches to 12 inohee high, are more effective than larger 
plants, especially if the latter, which le often the oaae, are 
not eo well grown. Common bulbs. Snowdrop®, Crocuses, 
Lent Lillee, aud Tulips, are charmiDg to mix with the 
shrubs. Autumn-sown annuals make pretty m a e res in 
spring, and will oome off in time for the "Geraniums,” 
eto., and they hare the merit of cheapness. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Alterations whioh involve the removal of shrubs and 
turf may be done now. It is true tbe Boll at the time of 
working is very dry; but if before theee lines are in type 
rain does not fall let the eh rube and trees have a good 
soaking of water a day before removal, and they must also 
be watered well daring the prooeee of planting. I gener¬ 
ally fill the root* of the tres or ehrab carefully In the hole, 
and partially fill it up, then give enough water to moisten 
all the soil; the remainder of the soil oan be filled la when 
the moisture has drained away. If the holes are left open 
till next day no harm will be done. No matter at w oac 
season the planting is done, it ie important that the roots 
should be eettled firmly In the soil, and I think water does 
this more effectually than pressure alone. I have seen 
several remarkable instances of the value of thii system of 
planting during the preeent aeaeon. The trees puddled 
m, if I may eo term it, have done well, whilst others 
planted in the ordinary way have tailed. The lacerated 
root* of evergreen and other trees and shrubs should be 
plaoed iu a position to oommenoe repairing damages as 
early as posable, and placing them in oont&ot with moist, 
firm soil is the beet arrangement for that purpose. Tender 
bulbs and tubers should be taken up, dried, and stored 
away. This refers to Dahlias, Gladiolus, Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias, Marvel of Peru, Salvia patens, and Tigridias. 
Cannae, espeolally the new dwarf hybrids, are very useful 
for massing, and, if covered deeply with litter, they may 
remain out all the winter; but the mounds of litter are 
usually very objectionable in a conspicuous position, so 
that usually the Cannas have to be lifted. I have kept 
them packed closely together on the floor of the orchard- 
house; bob they may be kept quite safely in a coot-house 
where the frost ia kept out. Cuttings of evergreen ehrabe 
will strike now in a shady bed, kept moist. 

Fruit Garden. 

Late Melons must have heat if they are to ripen pro¬ 
perly ; if no frames, a warm lining of manure will enable 
tbe plants to finish off the crop; but it Is useless to thUk 
of growing good Melons after September in a frame. They 
want a more buoyant atmosphere than can be secured on 
a dung-bed. A small span-roofed house heated with hot 
water will produce good Melons up till November ; after¬ 
wards they are of Inferior flavour, and thoee who know 
what good Melons are will not touch them. Those who 
desire novelty In the way of dessert may grow the Guava; 
the plant is an evergreen, and bears freely when some sixe 
has been attained. The fruit commences to ripen towards 
the end of the cummer, aud oontinuee through the 
autumn if not foroed muoh. Miy be grown as a bush, but 
succeeds bettor trained within a foot or so of the glass, 
after the manner of Peaches. The eame kind of bonier in 
whioh Vines or Peaches are planted will do for Guavas. 
Should heavy rain set in Strawberries in pots intended for 
early foroing will be bettor laid on their sides for a time, 
but should not be permitted to get duet dry; but plants 
in good-sized pots will not dry so soon now. It Is a 
mistake, I think, to use smaller pots than 32's or 6 inohes 
in diameter for Strawberries. For late gathering 7-inota 
pots will be better. There Is always the danger of the 
plants in email pots not getting sufficient water, and tbe 
fruit from a dried-up plant is useless. Root-pruning over- 
luxuriant trees may still be done, and Vines which are 
growing in sour, pasty borders should be lifted at onoe, 
whilst there is etui tome energy |q the foliage. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Take up and store Beet and Carrot*; they keep beet 
packed in sand. Paranlpe and Salsafy will keep beet in the 
■round for eome time yet. Lxte Potatoes will be better 
lifted now ; store in rather small bills or damps. There Is 
a wonderful crop this year of the late sorts, and the tubers 
are sound for the most part. It is best to separate seed 
from the ware before storing. As regards saving the sets, 
there is rnuoh value in selecting from the most prolific 
roots. Like will, in a general way, produce like, and seta 
saved from a prolific plant will produce a heavy crop next 
year. Finish earthing up Celery when the weather is dry. 
Tie up Endives and Lettuces in succession to blanch ; 
Severe frost will do injury to both these plants when fully 
grown, hence the success by protection in frames or 
placing a thick ooverlng of dry leaves or Ferns over the 
plants when tied up to blanob. Beds of Lsttuoes and 
Endives have been kept in good condition a long time, 
when the space between the plants have been filled in with 
dry leaves, and a sprinkling of dry Fern scattered over to 
prevent the leaves scattering. This is a better and 
cheaper way of keeping full-grown Lettuces than lifting 
and planting in frame* If heavy rains sst in after the 
plants have been filled in with leaves, draw a light water¬ 
proof cloth over the beds; oiled oatioo will do. Remove 
all exhausted Peas, Beans, and other crope, and trench at 
every favourable opportunity. The late hot summer must 
have taught the shallow cultivator a useful lesson. For 
vegetables the land cannot be too deeply stirred, and 
there oan be no good culture without manure. 

E Hohdat. 


pits. Spineas, DauUiaa, and other hardy roots for forcing 
should also be potted and plunged in ashes or fibre In a 
cold frame as soon as they can be obtained. Take cuttings 
of shrubby Calceolarias, inserting them in a cold pit or 
frame. Plant out Carnations, and fill vacant beds with 
Hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs. R. O. R. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The interest of the gardener, amateur or professional, 
now oentrei Itself chiefly in the Chrysanthemums, of 
which the blooms are in many cases fast expanding, and 
promise well for a grand display of colour shortly. After 
all the flowere will nob be eo very much earlier than usual, 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 
14M to October 21 s<. 

Pruned Vines in early house ; the leaves were not quite 
all down, but the wood is very ripe and firm. The house 
will be thrown open now night and day till the middle of 
December. My first orope of Grapee are taken from pot- 
Vinee, and these are now pruned and standing outside to 
give them as long and oomplete a rest as possible. The 
pot-Vinea will not be started before the end of November, 
but they will be pushed on faster than would be deeirable 
with permanent Vines, as, after fruiting, the plants will be 
thrown away. Mushroom beds mode outside In August 
arc now ooming into bearing. Open-air beds must be 
sheltered from heavy rains at this season; a waterproof 
doth is the handiest thing, as it is so easy put on and 
taken off. The beds are covered with dry litter, and the 
cloth afterwards drawn over. It is absolutely necessary 
to keep off oold rains at this season and onwards through 
the winter. Beds are being made up in the heated Mush¬ 
room-house now, so that it will not be necessary to make 
up more beds outside. A well-constructed Mushroom 
house is very useful for forcing other things besides Mush 
rooms. The greater part of my Seakale and Rhubarb are 
forced in the Mushroom-houee, and there is no better 

J tiaoe for blanching Endive or Dandelions quioklv or 
orcing Chioory when the Endive gets scaroe. I have 
forced early Asparagus in the Mushroom-house, moving it 
to a warm house to get olour and flavour. I have juet 


■ 
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Sicbold's Plantain Lily (Funkia Sieboldi). 


though in this respect there is a good deal of diffarenoe. 
Ons effect of the extremely hot and dry season is seen in 
the comparatively short growth of the plants, and another 
that In inanv cases where the supply of water has not 
been as liberal as it should have been is the bare appear¬ 
ance of the lower part of the stems, owing to the leaves 
having fallen. As long as the weather remains mild free 
ventilation must be given, and a gentle warmth should be 
maintained in the pipes—by night, at any rate—in order 
to dispel damp, which otherwise is sure to be troublesome. 
The larger, fuller, and more perfect the flowere the more 
liable they are to injury from damp. Many of the best 
Japanese varieties expand best with the aid of a gentle 
warmth, but the cooler the incurved flowers are kept the 
better, so long as the petals remain dry ; these must also 
be kept comparatively close to the glass, or they will not 
expand well. Of course, air must be given freely on all 
fine mild days, and the watering be carefully and regularly 
per 
for 

When grown expressly for show purposes backward bloome 
may be hastened to some extent by the use of a moderate 
degree of heat, and also by the judicious employment of 
quick-acting stimulants, such as sulphate of ammonia. 
Others may, if necessary, be retarded by keeping them 
cooler, with plenty of air and shade from tun. Keep all 
suckers removed from the base of the plants until the 
blooms are fully expanded. In the case of new or scaroe 
kinds they should be Inserted as cuttings, If only foretook 
purposes. No time must now be loet in getting plenty of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and other bulbs potted or 
boxed, as the ease may be. For supplying out flowers It 
is a much better plan to plant all such things thickly In 
boxsa 4 inches or 6 inches deep in any good light soil. 
They oocupy far less room than pots, and are easily carried 
from plaoe to place. Buch boxes must be well covered up 
with ashes for.six or eight weeks in the esrpe war ae 


fine mild days, and the watering be carefully and regularly 
performed, this being best, or chiefly performed in the 
forenoon. Too little moisture at the root will be less 
injurious than too much now that the plants are boused. 


about finished earthing up the late Celery. I like to get 
this work done during October ; after the soil gets wet and 
etioky the work cannot be done so well. Took up Carrots 
and Beet; all late-eown Carrots, and which are Hill grow¬ 
ing, will be left in the ground, and be oovered with dry 
Feme should frost set In. A layer of dry Oak-leaves, if 
they are down in time, will be placed under the Ferns. I 
find these Oak-leaves very useful for sheltering many 
things when dry Fern is plaoed over them to prevent the 
wind blowing them about. Pricked out August-sown 
Cauliflowers in oold frames ; shall give all the air possible 
when not wet or frosty by drawing off the lights. Violet- 
frames are served in the same way when mild acd not 
damp. A close, stuffy atmosphere is not good for any¬ 
thing. Looked over late Grapes frequently, and If adeeay 
lng berry is noticed it is at once removed. Dead leaves 
are also promptly gathered up. and every stray leaf or 
shoot which is near the glass, and which is likely to form 
conductors to the moisture condensing on the glass, are 
removed. Grape-growers know the mischief done in this 
way when the Vines are trained near the glass. Everything 
in the vinery should be Bweet and dean, and if the Grapes 
are to hang long plants should, as far as possible, be kept 
out. 1 never bottle Grapee till I want to prune the Vines. 
Busy clearing beds in flower garden, and filled up with 
spring-flowering things. There is no lack of variety in the 
plants which may be pressed into the service of the spring 
garden ; even the amount to be expended is email. To 
make a large display of bulbs costs money, but Wallflowers 
(yellow and red), Forget me-note, Daisies, and Primroses 
are cheap, and these 1 use largely. Just tiDiehed housing 
the Chrysanthemums. The early varieties have been 
under cover eome time, but it is deeirable to keep late 
•ort* as long as possible : but when plants are exposed to 
sharp frost the buds suffer and the flowers oannot be eo 
floe. Transplanted evergreen shrubs and turfed over the 
borders which surround the beds of shrubs ; but all the 
bulbs in the borders will be left to grow as they please. 
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PLANTAIN LILIES (FUNKIAS). 

Tueke are hardy perennials of the handsomest 
type, and it is not alone for their bell-shaped 
flowers that many cultivate them, bat also for 
the characteristic foliage, which in some kinds 
is as massive and noble os that of a tropical 
ilant and in others delightfully variegated. 
?he Plantain Lilies are liliaceous plants, and 
are very effective when planted in large clumps, 
as we may sometimes see them in the London 
parks and gardens. Nothing could be more 
striking or tropical in aspect than a mass of F. 
Sieboldi, which is represented in the accom¬ 
panying engraving, and clamps on the border, anil 
ligher and rougher parts of the rockerv have a 
peculiarly beautiful effect, as much from the 
silvery glaucous colour of the leaves as from 
their width and vigour. The several varieties 
that have variegated leaves are also exceptionally 
pretty in small groups, as edgings to large beds, 
or for the margin of the rockery. At Kew the 
variegated kinds are planted with admirable 
taste on the rockery, where during the summer 
their variegated leafage of white and green is 
conspicuously handsome. There is no garden 
but can find space for either a clump of the bold¬ 
growing plain-leaved types or the variegated 
forms, and the latter may also be potted up 
for the enrichment of the greenhouse with 
advantage. One point Lb easily overcome, 
and that is the cultivation. A well-drained, 
deep soil will grow the finest specimens, 
and if au increase of stock is required, tho 
simplest way is to propagate by division of the 
crowns in winter or in the spring. The latter 
season is the best, jast when the plants are 
oommencing to make new growth. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that only well-established 
thoroughly healthy clumps should be divided, 
and then they should not be split up into single 
crowns. 

F. Sieboldi is one of the best known and 
most striking of all the Plantain Lilies, the 
accompanying engraving of it showing its char¬ 
acter remarkably well. It grows from 18 inches 
to about 3 feet in height, and has very large 
heart-shaped glaucous leaves that measure quite 
a foot across. The flowers are white, tioged 
with pale lilac in colour, and borne from ten to 
fifteen in tall racemes. This noble species came 
from Japan in 1836. 

F. gran diflora is an exceptionally beautiful 
Plantain Lily, and should be extensively grown 
for the Bake of its spikes of snow-white delici- 
ously fragrant flowers. The large bold leaves, 
as broad as those of Sieboldi and delicate pale- 
green, make this one a strikingly handsome 
plant without the flowers. On light warm soils 
it does well and even blooms satisfactorily, but 
usually the flowers are cutoff by frosts, and it is 
thus necessary to grow the plant in pots to ob¬ 
tain it in its full beauty. Tufts of it in well* 
drained beds and borders are not common in 
English gardens, but it may be grown in this 
way, and in Paris it is used with much success. 
I advise Funkia grandiflora to be grown freely 
where flowers of sweet scent and delicate colour 
are required in aatumn. It is the same aB F. 
japonic*. 

F. Fortunei is a very robust species, grow¬ 
ing about 1A feet in height. Its leaves are 
smaller than those of Sieboldi, and they have a 
distinctive bluish or glaucous tint. Another 
handsome species is F. sub-cordata that has 
several synonyms, as Hemerocallis alba, H. cor- 
data, H. japonica, and H. plantaginea. It is 
an August flowering plant, with heart-shaped 
leaves about three quarters of a foot long and 
5 inches brood. They are glaucous on the upper 
surface, but pale-green beneath, and have less 
prominent ribs than in Sieboldi. The growth 
is quick, and a spreading clamp in a garden is 
magnificent, as the noble leafage is very dense 
and handsome. There are two variegated varie¬ 
ties, marmorata and argentea, that are prettily 
marked. F. ovata is the commonest of all; it 
is on old garden plant, and found in China and 
Eastern Siberia, besides Japan. The leaves are 
broad, rich-green, and the flower-stems about 
1 foot or more in height, the colour of the 
flowers beiDg white, tinted with lilac. It is a 
robust grower, and soon makes a spreading 
mass. Those who care for variegated foliage 
will find the variety marginata, in which the 
leaves are distinctly margined with white, a 
good type of its class. 

F. lawcifolia is the species that mav be 
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reoommended for the fronts of beds, borders, 
sad rookeries, ss it is a small-growing plant, the 
leaves each about 4 inches long, sometimes more, 
and only measuring about 2 inches wide; they 
narrow considerably towards both ends. The 
raceme of flowers is comparatively short, and 
does not stand np boldly and graoefully as in the 
other kinds. Of lanoifolia there are two beau¬ 
tiful variegated varieties whioh should be grown. 
These are albo-marginata and undulata varie¬ 
gate. In the first of the two the leaves are 
margined with white, and in the other the edge 
is wavy and the leaf distinctly variegated. 

The above-mentioned species ana varieties 
comprise the richest gems of this genus. I 
may add one thing more, and that is the suit¬ 
ability of the noble Sieboldi for town gardens. 
For years there were two wooden tubs which 
stood in a front garden in Holloway, each con¬ 
taining a magnificent dump. Although exposed 
to the dust, dirt, and heat of a London garden, 
the leaves were as broad and rich in odour as 
in the choioest specimens grown in the pare air i 
of the oountry. D. 


ORCHIDS 

HARDY LADY’S SLIPPERS. 

This section is soaroely less beautiful than that 
containing the tropical species, from whioh the 
hardy kinds are readily distinguished by their 
herbaceous habit. One of the freest and most 
vigorous of the whole group is the white-flow¬ 
ered rosy-lipped C. speotabile; and C. pubes- 
cens and C. hutnile seem to do much better than 
any of the others, if we except 0. Caloeolus. 
The majority succeed tolerably well for a year 
or two in a cool, moist peaty compost; and, if 
grown in pots, they should be plunged in a oold 
frame with a northern aspect, and protected 
from the mid-day sun. C. speotabile may be 
planted out in a border of peat and leaf-mould 
where it will flower several years in succession 
if kept regularly moist and cool at the root. 
C. Calceolus, on the other hand, prefers a 
strong chalky loam with an eastern aspect, 
sheltered on all sides from rough winds and 
sun. If these hardy Lady’s Slippers are grown 
in pots, they should be well drained, as has 
just been recommended; and, if syringed every 
morning, so much the better. The pots should 
be surfaced with fresh green Sphagnum to pre¬ 
vent undue evaporation from the soil, suoh sur¬ 
facing also keeping the soil cool by acting as a 
non-conductor. The roots should never be 
allowed to become dry, even in winter—an evil 
to which may be attributed the loss of many of 
these interesting plants. A collection of these 
hardy species, planted in a peat border outside 
at the back of a Heath house, used to grow well 
in Mejurs. Rollisson’s nursery at Tooting. Dur¬ 
ing winter and spring they were protected by a 
layer of Sphagnum 2 in. to 3 in. in thickness. 
The following are the kinds usually grown : — 

C. Calceolus (common hardy Lady’s Slipper). 
—This is one of the rarest, and also one of the 
most beautiful, of our native Orchids. It grows 
about a foot in height and bears one or two showy 
flowers at the apex of the strongest leafy stems. 
The sepals are of a deep purple tint, the petals 
being narrow and tapering with wavy margins. 
These are also of a purple colour tipped with 
yellow at their apices. The lip is rounded 
or swollen, and being of a clear golden- 
yellow oolour, contrasts well with the dark 
sepals and petals. It is found in woods in 
Russia, Asia, and Eastern Europe and the Arctic 
Circle, but is more sparingly distributed over 
Western Europe; in Britain it is almost, if 
not quite, extinct. One of the best-known 
habitats of this plant was Castle Eden, Dean, 
Durham, and it has also been found in York¬ 
shire. According to Thunberg, it is also a 
native of Japan. 

C. parviflorum (Small-flowered Lady’s Slip- 
P er )*—This has been more than onoe referred to 
the last-named species, from whioh, however, it 
is readily distinguished when both are seen side 
by side. The plant is similar in size and habit, 
but the lip is larger and distinctly flattened or 
even depressed in front, and the flowers are also 
delicately perfumed. The sepals are of a rich 
chocolate-brown oolour, while the slender, 
wavy, or twisted petals are green at the base 
jjjd f streaked and spotted with dark-brown. 
The Up is of a clear-yellow colour, with a row of 
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crimson or reddish dots around the mouth. 
The leaves are of a fresh apple-green. It is a 
native of Canada and probably of North 
America. 

C. pubescens (Hairy Lady’s Slipper).—This is 
a free-growing species, both stem and foliage 
being covered with whitish hairs. It is very 
distinct from both the last-named kinds, ana 
grows well treated as a pot plant in a shady cold 
frame. The sepals are of a creamy-yellow 
oolour, striped with bright-red ; petals narrow, 
very much twisted, also yellow streaked with 
red, while the Up is of a clear golden tint. In 
shape the flower reminds one of that of C. Cal¬ 
oeolus, but it is readily distinguished from that 



Flower of Oypripedium guttatum. 


species by the yeUow sepals and twisted petals, 
and also by the flower being scentless. It is a 
native of North America. 

0. Irapeanum (Pelican - flowered Ltdy’s 
Slipper).—This is a very fine large-flowered 
species. In shape the flowers resemble those of 
C. speotabile. They are fully 4 inches or 
5 inches aoroas the f ully-expanc e l segments, 
and are borne one and two together on the 
leafy stems. The colour is a bright golden- 
yellow throughout, and the lip is blotched 
within with bright reddish-crimson, and in 
shape reminds one of some of the large-flowered 
Caloeolarias. It is a tender species. It requires 
plenty of water at the root when growing, and 
an airy atmosphere suits it better than a close 
one. It is a native of the Savannahs, or great 
natural meadows of Upper Mexico, where it is 
found at an elevation of from 2.000 feet to 5,000 
feet. 


C. macranthum (Large-flowered Lady’s Slip¬ 
per).—This grows from 0 inches to 12 inches in 
height, and bears one or two rosy-purple flowers 
at the apioes of the stems. The petals are 
striped, and the lip, whioh is inflated, is dis¬ 
tinctly netted with dark veins. It is a native 
of Siberia, and is well worth general culture. 

C. ventricosum (Inflated Lady’s Slipper).— 
This is another rosy-purple-flowered species, 
much resembling the last in general appearance, 
but easily distinguished from it by the petals 
being shorter than the lip, a very unusual 
occurrence in this genus. The Up itself is shaped 
Uke that of C. macranthum, but it is of a much 
deeper colour. It is a native of Siberia. 

C. speotabile (Showy Lady’s Slipper) — 
figured on page 445—is a very beautiful hardy 
species, and one whioh succeeds well planted 
out in a oool peaty compost, sheltered from the 
midday sun. It also makes a splendid pot 
plant plunged in a cool and partially shaded 
frame. The stems rise from 1 foot to 18 inches 
in height, and bear from one to three large 
flowers at their apices; both leaves and stems 
are covered with short white silky hairs. The 
flowers, which each measure about 3 inches 
across, are of pearly whiteness, the rounded Up 
being suffused with bright-rose around its mouth. 
It is a native of the United States and North 
America, and should be grown in every collection 
of moisture-loving hardy plants. 

C. outtatum (Spotted Lady’s Slipper).—This 
charming Uttle plant resembles C. aoaule in 
habit, but has snowy flowers blotched with 
tie. The whole plant is only * few inches 
■» its short stems being two-leaved. It is a 


native of Siberia, North America, and Northern 
Russia, where it grows in swamps and spongy 
bogs. 

C. candidum (Milk-white Lady’s Slipper).— A 
pretty Uttle species, similar in habit to G. speota¬ 
bile, growing about a foot high, and bearing a 
soUtary flower at the apices of its leafy stems. 
Its sepals and petals are white or greenish-white, 
more or less streaked and shaded with pale 
brown. The Up, which is inflated, is pure white. 
A native of boggy marshes, and extending into 
Canada to the northward, and to the Platte and 
Rocky Mountains to the west. 

C. arietinum (Ram’s-head Lady’s SUpper).— 
BotanioaUy, this is remarkable as being the only 
species with free lateral sepals, and this charac¬ 
ter serves to distinguish it from all the other 
species at present introduced. The Up tapers 
from the mouth to a blunt point, the oolour 
being white, curiously chequered with bright 
rose, Uke some of the FritillarieB. The 
upper sepal is ovate, the lower sepals and petals 
being nearly linear, of a dull-green oolour 
streaked with reddish brown. The flowers, 
whioh are soUtary, scarcely measure an inch 
across and are not showy, although the plant is 
worth culture where variety and botanical 
interest are appreciated. Native of Canada. 

0. acaule (Stemless Lady’s Slipper).—This is 
one of the commonest of hardy Lady’s Slippers, 
and is frequently met with in good collections of 
hardy plants. Treated as a pot plant in a oool 
frame, it does remarkably well, and blooms 
freely every spring along with C. Calceolus, C. 
speotabile, ana C. pubesoens. It grows well in an 
open compost of spongy peat, and, Uke its 
oongeners, must have a copious supply of water 
at the root. The whole plant is 6 inches or 
7 inches high, having two broad green leaves at 
the base and a solitary nodding flower, borne on 
a slender scape. The Up is rosy-purple, netted 
with darker veins and curiously folded inwards 
in front. It is sometimes known as C. hutnile. 

J. 


LMLIA PURPURATA. 

I am requested by “G. Watson ” to give him 
some information about this species; he says 
that after flowering it has now again started 
into growth, and is rooting very freely. Well, 
this is just as I have found them do with me, 
and it is what I Uke to see them do, because 
now is their season of growth, and therefore 
these plants, whioh are unlike C. Dowiana, and 
its variety aurea, and the C. gigas set, do not 
require to be kept quiet; at the same time, they 
require to be nursed along carefully and not 
forced, and they will move but slowly until the 
turn of Christmas. These plants should be 
moved into a position in the house where they 
will get about 5 degs. more heat than the other 
occupants of the Cattleya-house ; they will also 
require more care in the way of watering, 
taking particular notice not to Use the syringe 
to these plants at all, or the water will run down 
the stems and get into the Bhoots under the 
sheaths, and work great havoc amongst the 
young shoots ; but during the beautiful bright 
sunny days which we are getting now through 
the month of October the stages between the 
pots may be kept nicely moist, and do not let 
them get dry at any time during the winter, 
but keep the plants in a happy, comfortable 
state, and they will go on quietly and swell up 
their growths, finishing them off in the early 
spring and making a sheath in each, from which 
will issue their beautiful blooms. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM TIGRINUM. 

This beautiful flower is called by the natives of 
Mexico the ** Flower of the Dead,” which was 
given it by the Spaniards that invaded and 
overran the country, and who used it for funeral 
purposes ; but “ Mrs. Duncan ” will not take it 
amiss that the name is used here in connection 
with a plant she writes to me so pleasantly about. 
8he says she has three plants, which she has 
grown quite cool, and she nas now fine spikes of 
flower showing upon them. These plants have 
been grown for nearly two years past in hanging- 
baskets near to the glass, and have had plenty of 
water; and now “ Mrs. D.” says how shall she 
treat them, that they have spikes showing? 
Must she withhold water and rest them ? Cer¬ 
tainly not, and no Orchid that is coming into 
flower, springing up into new life, wants to be 
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pat to rest and dried np, and to apeak the trnth 
this ia a plant that does not require drying at 
any time, and the fact of its having large bulba 
does not afford any clue to its being used to it 
naturally, and the largeness or the reverse of the 
bulbs of any Orohid, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion, has nothing to do with its wants and 
requirements. This plant comes from various 
parts of Mexico, and it thrives admirably in a 
cool-house ; but it likes an abundance of fresh 
air, which is a point I should like to say a 
word upon, as in several gardens this season 
I have found the air of the Oiontogloasum- 
house cloae and stuffy, and nearly as hot 
as the Gattleya-house need be. Now in all 
these places the Odontoglota have not thriven 
well. The plants have thin leaves and poor bulbs, 
and when the flowering season comes round I 
fear they will show a still greater falling off, and 
the usual outcry from the parties treating their 
plants in this way has been that the heat was so 
great that it would have burnt the plants up to 
admit air, which, to some extent, was true, no 
doubt; but this oould have been avoided by 
reducing the quantity of air admitted and 
increasing its moisture by damping down the 
stages and the floors more frequently, and by 
having the house shaded with a raised blind. 
This is an invaluable aid to keep the house cool 
in hot weather. Then, again, the Odontoglota 
would have been greatly benefited by increasing 
the ventilation through the summer nights, for 
I am greatly opposed to the system of shutting 
the houses up close when night comes round, 
for it is like wishing to teach us that the plants 
live naturally for half their existence without 
air, and I did for years have ventilation upon 
my Orchid-houses at night, except upon a lew 
exceptionally severe winters, when air was only 
kept from the plants by necessity. Some of my 
fellow-growers used to laugh at me, but my 
plants showed their appreciation of the treat¬ 
ment by flowering better, and by always having 
a cheerful appearance. But to return to my 
subject of consideration, the Onoidium tigrinum, 
which was first brought to this country by Mr. 
Barker, of Birmingham, more thanfifty years ago, 
and it was named by Lindley after its introducer. 
It remained a scaroe plant for some time, but 
then our houses were kept hotter and the plants 
were subjested to a regular system of resting, 
which did net encourage their growth, and the 
plant beoame nearly extinct. To Mr. Sander, 
however, we are indebted for its resuscitation, 
and now we know that it does not require more 
heat than the Princess of Wales Odontoglos- 
sum, and that it does not require any dry season. 
It should be thoroughly drained—indeed, this 
is the great featare in plant oulture—using for 
soil good brown peat-fibre, mixed with chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, pressed down firmly. 

Matt. Bramble. 


HOUSfl ft WINDOW GARDENING. 


4573. — Azaleas in a window. — 

Azaleas are not good window-plants unless 
treated very carefully, for the reason that 
window gardeners do not understand that the 
plant must make a certain amount of new growth 
every year, and which must be well ripened, or 
it will not form flower-buds. The best treat¬ 
ment after it has flowered is to keep it inside 
the window until the new-made growth is an 
inch or more in length, and remain there until 
the flower-bud is quite prominent. Until this 
is seen it is not right to put the plant outside at 
all. After this date it is not safe to leave them 
outside at night, and only in the day when it is 
warm. When I tell you that the Azalea is a 
native of India you will understand that it 
requires rather warm treatment.—J. C. C. 

-If the Azalea is of the Indian section 

by all means bring it indoors on the approach 
of frost; it will be all right for the winter in 
the window of any room where no gas is burnt, 
and where frost cannot easily enter. The dry 
heat of a kitchen would be injurious, and dust 
and draughts should also be avoided. Take 
care that the soil and roots do not become very 
dry at any time, but at the same time no water 
should be given as long as the soil remains 
moderately moist.— B. C. R. 

4604. —Marguerites for a room.— Both 
Yellow and White Marguerites can be grown in 
a room without gas during the winter, but the 
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lants should first be planted out in the border 

uring the summer months, when they become 
very strong, and are covered with buds at the 
present time. They should then be cut round 
with a small sharp spade at a distance of 4 inches 
or 5 inches from the stem of the plant, and a 
week later carefully raised and placed in a good- 
sized pot, with plenty of drainage and rich, light 
soil. The plants should then stand on a bed of 
ashes against a north wall until they have lost 
all inclination to droop (well watered if the 
weather be dry), when they may be lifted into 
a sunny window, where they will bloom for 
months. But if “M. Y. L.’s ” Marguerites are 
in pots already, and have exhausted the soil, 
they might receive a shift now, giving them a 
good fresh compost of loam and leaf-mould, with 
a little soot and sand, and if allowed to stand in 
the open air to harden, until sharp frosts make 
their appearance, they would be all the better 
for it, and will probably flower well in the spring 
if they only bring a few blossoms now. Nearly 
all room plants should stand out-of-doors for 
three or four months in the later summer ; the 
weakening effects of room culture can thus be 
minimised, and they will have a ohanoe to ripen 
their wood and become hardy, for no plant can 
blossom well with soft, sappy growth. If the 
Marguerites are leggy and untidy, it is beat to 
propagate them by cuttings early in the year (or 
even now), covering them with a bell-glass for a 
few weeks, or plaoing the pots of cuttings in a 
box, standing on a layer of damp ashes, covered 
with a piece of glass. They are easily struck in 
this way, and if potted on, and given plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine, will make neat little 
plants in the spring. They should be pinched 
back a few times, and not allowed to bloom until 
they are about 10 inches high, when they should 
make handsome, bushy little specimens.— 
I. Li. R. 

4594 — Aspidistra lurida (the Parlour 
Palm).—This is one of the best of room plants, 
flourishing under conditions which would kill 
most other plants, even standing a certain 
amount of gas in the air. It needs, however, j 
constant care to keep its broad leaves clean 1 


the surface-soil is really dry ; then enough should 
be given, lukewarm, to run through the pot, 
the saucer being emptied half an hour after¬ 
wards.—I. L. R. 

4671.— Window plants.— Most of tho3e 
mentioned may be preserved very well in any 
spare room to which more than a few degrees of 
frost gains entrance. Do not cut them down 
now—it is too late, but expose them freely to 
sun and fresh air for a time, and they will be 
safe enough. Very little water will be required— 
in fact, the less the “ Geraniums” get the batter, 
at least in very cold weather. Fuchsias must not 
get too dry, or the wood will shrivel and perish. 
SpiriBis are hardy, and will be all right if 
plunged in and covered with ashes in a sheltered 
corner out-of-doors. The Hydrangeas also are 
nearly hardy and may be safely wintered in the 
frame.—B. C. R. 


4656.— Spring bulbs.— The object of 
plunging pots of bulbs in ashes is a twofold one. 
In the first place, the weight of ashes over the 
bulbs prevent the roots lifting the bulbs out of 
the soil, which in the case of Hyacinths would 
certainly happen. Again, when the bulbs are 
plunged in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, they are in 
a suitable position to make healthy roots with¬ 
out starting the tops, and this also in the case 
of forced bulbs is an advantage. A dark cup¬ 
board is not a bad place for bulbs where they 
cannot be plunged outside ; but there should be 
no artificial heat, the cupboard should be cool. 
—E. H. 

- For this purpose the ashes should be 

used just as they come from the grates, with 
only the large cinders sifted or picked out; 
never mind about the dust. The pots are to be 
plunged in the ashes, and then covered with the 
same to a depth of full 6 inches above the tops. 
Here the pots must remain, in a cool place, but 
protected from heavy rains, until they become 
full of roots and the bulbs begin to push into 
growth, which may be seen by examining a few 
now and then. If you put them in a warm and 
dry cupboard they will start into growth 



The Moccasin-flower (Cypripedium spectabile), in the rock garden. (See page 444.) 


when grown in a city, for no plant can do well 
when its pores are clogged with dirt. Aspidis¬ 
tras do not often need repotting, but when it 
becomes necessary it should be done in April, so 
as to give the slow-growing roots the summer in 
which to make their fresh start, and the best 
soil is a compost of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, 
in equal quantities, with enough silver sand to 
make the whole light. But these plants will 
grow in any ordinary potting-soil (not requiring 
manure), with good drainage and proper water¬ 
ing. They do not require strong sunshine, and 
may stand for some time away from a window 
without being injured. Water should only be 
given to all room plant* when needed—».«■, when 


before any roots are formed, and the flowers 
will come to nothing. These are hardy 
subjects, and must be kept in a cool dark place 
during the early stages, and brought into heat 
(if required) after the growth has commenced.— 

4670. — Plants for next season’s 
bloo min g.—You had better buy good plants 
of the various things mentioned, and they are 
not expensive ; otherwise you will not get good 
specimens for blooming next year. You may 
plant any or all of them now, except the Pent- 
stemons, which should not be put out until the 
spring, as they are not very hardy, getting mqch 
cqt up in severe winters.—C. T, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A GARDEN IN VENICE. 

Private gardens of aDy extent are almost 
unknown in this beautiful city of waters, and 
though some of the larger houses have attached 
to them a court-like enclosure where grow a few 
OleandersandCypresses.yet such small spaces do 
not satisfy the English craving for a real garden. 
An Englibh resident, Mr. F. Eden, living in one 
of the fine old palaces on the Grand Canal, had 
the happy idea of buying a piece of ground of 
some acres on one of the adjacent islands. It , 
was already well furnished with a luxuriant i 


parts. A good Grass lawn has also been made, 
and an artesian well been sunk ; this is a most 
important improvement, as it yields an abun¬ 
dant supply of good fresh water, whereas for¬ 
merly water had to be brought in barge-loads 
from the mainland. 


PERGOLAS, OR CREEPER-COVERED 
WALKS. 

Ik Italy and other parts of the sunny south one 
often sees in gardens the pergola, as the creeper- 
clad arbour or walk is called, and which gene¬ 
rally serves the two-fold purpose of supporting 
the Grape-Vine and affording pleasant coolness 


House in a garden at Palazzo Barbari^o, Venice. 


growth of Vines, Figs, Mulberry and Cherry- 
trees ; but much had to be done, and now, after 
some years of judicious planning and expendi¬ 
ture, it is a beautiful and delightful garden, and 
an unfailing source of interest and enjoyment to 
its owners. The best flowers have been intro¬ 
duced from English and other gardens, and 
nearly all take kindly to the soil, which is formed 
of the rich, reclaimed mud of the lagoons. 
White Lilies are a special feature, and grow in 
great masses beside the walk under a pergola of 
V inc s, as shown in the illustration (p. 447) Rosea 
are equally luxuriant, and are freely trained on 
the high wall of a building that bounds the 
garden on one side, and on the little house shown 
in the eDg’aving as well a* in in Qther 


Engraved from a photograph sent by Mrs. Eden. 


during the summer heat. As a rule, these 
pergolas are rude trellis-work structures of 
wood, sometimes supported by stone where this 
is at hand, but more often the supports are of 
rough tree-stems, as shown in the cut on p. 447, 
which illustrates how a thinly-covered pergola 
is used to give the necessary shade to the 
Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) in a climate 
where full exposure to an almost tropical sun 
would be detrimental to it. In the gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, Naples, and 
Florence I have seen some beautiful examples of 
the pergola—stately structures, the supports of 
whioh were massivo columns of stone covered 
and festooned in a beautiful wav with such as 
JUofcttasj Roses, Wistaria, Rergularia odora- 


tissima, Periploca grteca, Clematises, Honey* 
suckles, Blue Passion-flowers, Bignonia r&dicana, 
and B. grandi flora, Scarlet Trumpet-flower 
(Lonicera sempervirens), and other beautiful 
climbers—which formed the most delightful 
retreats in flower-time, and were always cool 
and shady in the hot summer season. But these 
seldom occur outside the rich gardens of the great 
villas, and usually near humbler dwellings the 
pergola is a simple structure made for the purpose 
of supporting the Grape-Vine. The 
Pergolas, like the stately fountains, are in 
Italy quite appropriate to the country and the 
climate, but they are rarely necessities in our 
English climate, though adaptations of the 
pergola if simple and unpretentious would add 
to the delights of many an English garden, even 
if we seldom feel the want of a shady bower at 
midsummer. A creeper-clad trellis spanning a 
frequented walk is a most desirable feature in a 
garden, as it is a contrast to the open breezy 
parts, and not only this, it serves as a suitable 
place for growing the multitude of beautiful 
hardy climbers we have now at our command, 
and which can only be seen when rambling over 
trees, trellises, or along the tops of walls. Some 
little consideration is required in deciding upon 
the most appropriate place for a covered way. 
It should lead to somewhere and over a fre¬ 
quented walk, and should not be erected where 
any line of view would be interrupted, or too 
prominently in view, that it is always in sight 
from the house, and if it can be placed so that 
a stranger would come upon it unawares so much 
the better. The breadth, height, and length 
are points for individual taste and circumstances 
to dispose of, but if flowering creeperB are 
desired to cover it, it must not be placed under 
or near the shade of big trees, especially such as 
Elm, whose hungry roots would travel a long 
way to feed upon the good soil that the creepers 
must be planted in. The form of the structure 
must also be governed by circumstances and 
individual taste. A simple structure is the beat; 
the supports should be Oak-tree steniB, about 
9 inches in diameter with the bark on, let into 
the ground about 2 feet; if on a bed of concrete 
the better. The posts must be connected and 
firmly secured to each other by long pieces of 
similar size and running along the sides, while 
the top may be formed of *mall pieces fixed 
transversely across the top. This will make a 
more massive and firm structure, and the simpler 
it is kept the better it will look. On no account 
let the rustic wood carpenter begin to adorn it 
with his fantastic branches, which he is usually 
so fond of doing. If a more polished structure 
is desired, the supports may be round, square, 
or hexagonal, and the roof made of diagonal 
trellis-work of Oak or Teak with the meshes 
about 9 inches across, and instead of being flat 
it may be gently curved. Such a structure 
would be appropriate close to the house where it 
could be looked down upon. On a close trellis 
the creepers do not festoon themselves beneath 
it or flower so freely as in the open cross-piece 
trellis. Some, no doubt, may like a variety of 
Creepers on a trellis, but I like to see it 
covered with one or two, such, for instance, as 
Laburnum and Wistaria, which flower together 
and look beautiful in June, and never give a 
dense shade. Climbing RoseB would cover 
another, Honeysuckles another, Jackman’s Cle¬ 
matis and C. montana a third, and so on. In 
warm parts one could have the pergola covered 
with the lovely white Solanum jasminoides 
mixed with Passiflora carulea or Tecoma 
grandiflora. The various Honeysuckles, espe¬ 
cially the Scarlet Lonicera sempervirens and L. 
brachypoda, would go with the Sweet Jasmine 
(J. officinale), and up the pillars may be trained 
the yellow winter-flowering J. nudiflorum, 
Forsythia suspensa, Cydonia japonica, Escal- 
Ionia macrantha, Myrtle, Garrya elliptica, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Berberis stenophylla, 
and others, though not strictly climbers, would 
drape the supports of a pergola. There is such 
a number of climbers to chose from that the 
difficulty is to make the best selection. Care 
should be taken not to choose any doubtfully 
hardy plant, for it is annoying to find that after 
a severe winter a blank space has to be 
recovered. W. Goldring. 


46G3.— Making a tennis-lawn —The 

lawn selected for the court should not be less 
than 100 ftet long and 50 feet vide. When the 
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court ia smaller it ia of little use, aa there ia con¬ 
siderable wear and tear, especially if the Grass 
is much played upon. The aite ahould be aa 
level aa possible, aa if there should be only 
6 inches difference between the levels of the top 
and bottom ends of the plot, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to make a true level, but only to smooth 
the ground by forking it up and raking it. Then 
if a tight line be drawn from corner to corner, 
any alight irregularities of surface will be at 
once seen, and must be then corrected. If, how¬ 
ever, the plot of ground be very uneven, proceed 
in thia way : First find the centre of the plot, 
and then drive in a very stout stump of wood, 
the ton of the peg being on a level with the 
ground. This is the key to the whole work. 
Then drive in other pegs to the corners of the 
lower end of the plot, the top of each peg to be 
on the same level as the centre or main peg. 
Now from the centre dig out a drift to eacn of 
the top or higher corners of the lawn, and put 
pegs in evory 6 feet or so, preserving the same 
level all the while. This spare soil will be 
wheeled to the lowtr level, and spread over the 
ground to the tops of the pegs, and then well 


is past it is better to wait till spring, and j 
during winter get the land thoroughly culti¬ 
vated and, if necessary, manured. To get a 
good turf quickly sow thick. I should sow a 
peck and a-half of good seeds. Ashes will 
hardly be necessary on a gravelly soil. Ashes 
are useful on damp soils to keep down worms, 
but on dry soils I should not use them.—E. H. 

4579.— A new garden. — There is no 
need to destroy the worms ; but if they become a 
nuisance there is nothing better than a good 
dressiug of quicklime dug in now. I should, if 
it is thought necessary, put on a dressing of 
manure after the lime has been forked in, and if 
the surface of the soil is rough, and the manure 
short—aa it ought to be—moat of it will dis¬ 
appear during the winter. Lime is excellent for 
fruit-trees—in wet soils especially so.—J. D. E. 

- The best way of getting rid of some of 

the worms in your garden is to keep three or j 
four fowls in a movable run, changing the run 
every day, stirring up the soil previously to 
moving the run. Do not feed the fowls for 
some time after they have been given the ' 


vigorous. The month of November is a good 
time to apply manure to fruit-trees. If the trees 
last year made sufficient growth it is a good 
plan to mulch the surface for 2 feet around the 
stem of bush fruits with partly decayed manure 
after the fruit is set. In the case of Apples or 
other large fruit the manure should extend 
fully 3 feet from the stem. This mulching pre¬ 
vents the evaporation of moisture and keeps 
the roots cool during hot weather, thus inducing 
them to multiply, which is what is required. If 
slugs are troublesome, or the ground heavy and 
retentive, a dressing of lime on the surface will 
be good.—S. P. 

4670.— Carnations in a smoky dis¬ 
trict. —The arrangement described will answir 
perfectly os far as the Carnations are concerned. 
There must, however, be ventilators in the roof 
as well, by means of which to admit air when 
the weather is too cold or rough to admit of 
the sides being opened. Where there is much 
smoke about, lifting ventilators, hinged at the 
top, are superior to such os slide open, as tb«v 
do not allow of the entrance of smuts, like he 
latter. Roses are very “ kittle-cattle ” in » 


c: 



Our Readers' Iu,ranuTioxH : Pergola with White Lilies underneath at Palazzo Barharigo, Veniee. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a 
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rtmmed or trodden down. Now fork up the 
hsrd ground lightly on what was formerly the 
higher level, and spread part on the lower half. 
Then well tread it all over, and smooth with a 
straight-edge. Drains aregcnerally unnecessary, 
but where they are absolutely required, and the 
roil is stiff clay, put them in not deeper than 
6 inches. Above the pipes put a few inches of 
Gorse or Heather, filling up with fine soil to the 
level of the surrounding ground. Procure the 
best turf obtainable in the district. Do not 
trust to grow seed. Well roll or bent the turf 
as soon as it has taken root, not before, as is 
often done. The ground surrounding the lawn 
must be brought down to as gentle a slope as 
possible, and must alae bo tnrfed, being treated 
in the same way as the lawn. As to cost, every¬ 
thing depends upon the nature of the soil and 
weather experienced during the progress of the 
work.—C. T. 

- It is rather late for sowing Grass-seeds 

now. If it was mild up to Christmas they 
would be all right, but even then the weeds 
nvght get a start. I always think Grass-seeds 
do best if sown when the conditions are favour¬ 
able for immediate growtb^and after September 



change of position, or they will not take the 
trouble to search for food. 1 would, however, 
prefer to have a garden with plenty of worms 
in the soil than without them. If there are no 
wormB, you may be sure the ground is too poor 
to induce them to stay. Autumn is the best 
time to use manure in jour case.—J. C. C. 

- The pretence of worms in the soil is not 

detrimental to the garden at all. For vege¬ 
tables, directly any crop is cleared the soil 
should bo trenched i S inches deep, if not already 
done, taking care to keep the surface soil on the 
top. The advantage of deep digging has had 
abundant opportunities this year of manifesting 
the wisdom of the practice. Soil deeply moved 
retains the moisture much better than that 
which is shallow. The advantage of digging 
the ground now is that of exposing the surface 
to the weather so much longer. If mannre is 
available, aa it should be for the main of the 
vegetable crops, especially for all of the Brassica 
tribe, it ought to be buried now, but not more 
than 1 foot deep. If the fruit-trees did not 
make much new growth during the past season, 
some manure should be lightly forked in among 
the roots to induce them to become more 


smoky district, and should be undertaken with 
caution. Try a Gloire de Dijon at tit at—under 
glass, of course—and if that succeeds you may 
proceed to others.—B. C. R. 

-Grow the plants lo 0 Inch pots, two plants in a pot, 

and if the plant# are well cared for they will do well sad 
throw plenty of blossoms and make plenty of grass.— 
E H. 

A border of Narcissus minor.— As 
this is the season to plant Dsficdils, a note 
may be made of this little dwarf Daffodil for 
edgings, as when the bulbs are planted mode¬ 
rately close together the flowers have a pretty 
effect in the spring. I saw last spring a harder, 
the margin of which had been planted with this 
Daffodil, and the effect was very pretty, the border 
Itself filled with a variety of bulbs, amongst which 
annuals were sown to maintain a display of 
flowers in the summer months. Chionodoxas 
and Snowdrops also formed part of the edging. 
All these little dwarf kinds aie very pleasing, 
also on a sunny bank where the Saxifrages and 
Sedums are at home, the Daffodil flowersappear¬ 
ing above the dense green mat of vegetation. 
They are of exquisite shape, small, and a coun¬ 
terpart of those of the English wilding—C T* 
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4673.—Plants for conservatory. —You 
may have in your conservatory a variety of 
plants, and we should add the white and 
crimson Lapageri&s to your list, and the white 
Plumbago, which goes exceedingly well with 
the blue-flowered type. Ferns you can have in 
abundanoe, filling hanging-baskets with suoh 
kinds as Nephrolepis exaltata, whilst Cyclamens, 
Chinese Primulas, Chorozemas, Ericas, particu¬ 
larly E. hyemalis, Freesias, Camellias, Azaleas, 
and a host of bulbous things, as Hyacinths and 
Tulips, may be enumerated. Do not have too 
many creepers overhead, as they keep out the 
light. Zonal Pelargoniums would bloom well 
through the winter, and also you could have 
suoh plants as Pernettyas in pots, which are 
bright with variously-coloured berries through 
the winter months. Cytisus racemosus is a good 
plant; but this will be a good selection to 
commenoe with.—C. T. 

4642 —Flowers for Christmas church 
decoration. —One of the most useful flowers 
of a hardy nature that can be used for church 
decoration at Christmas is the Christmas Rose 
(Helleborua niger), and it is largely employed 
for the purpose. The plants respond very 
readily to gentle heat, and a healthy clump will 
provide a large quantity of bloom which, owing 
to the protection of glass, does not get sullied 
by the weather. If the clumps are to be lifted, 
they may be put—when the buds are getting 
advanced—into baskets, which should be filled 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre or similar material, and 
placed in a warm-house. I have prepared many 
baskets in this way; but the dumps must be well 
established. After the flowers are over, stand the 
plants out under the shelter of a wall, protecting 
slightly, and when the weather is favourable they 
may be planted out in the position from whenoe 
they came ; not, however, to be disturbed again 
for two jean. Forcing each year is too much for 
them. They must have a season in which to 
recover. I have also cut many flowers from 
plants in the open, and merely protected with a 
hand-light, put on when the buds are fairly well 
developed. But, of course, if you require 
quantity of bloom, lifting the clumps and giving 
them a warm temperature is the plan to adopt 
If you have a warm greenhouse there are many 
white flowers available at Christmas, suoh as 
Chrysanthemums, Bouvardias, Chinese Primulas, 
to mention only a few; but in recent numbers 
of Gardening the subjeot has been dealt with. 
—C. T. 


- Very much depends upon means at dis¬ 
posal. The Christmas Rose, if strong roots are 
potted now, will come on in a cool-house. 
White Roman Hyacinths and Deutsche Perle 
Azaleas may easily be brought on in a warm- 
house. There will be plenty of late White 
Chrysanthemums at Christmas. Eucharis Lilies 
are charming. White Abutilons (Boule de 
Neige) planted out in the greenhouse will yield 
plenty of blossoms; but the most effective 
flowers are Eucharis Lilies, White Chrysan¬ 
themums, Christmas Roses, and White Azaleas. 
None of these things can be improvised ; if they 
are not already in stock they must be purchased. 
——E. H. 


4646.— A frame pit. —I like your idea of a 
frame pit, as they are more serviceable than the 
ordinary wood frame. The most useful structure 
ever I made was a span-roof pit, built on the 
ground level, with the ends running north and 
south. The sides and ends were of 4£-inoh 
brickwork to a height of 2 feet, and the interior 
width was 5 feet. To this was fixed a wood 
frame in span form, with lights 2 feet 9 inches 
wide, and movable. The floor was paved with 
bricks, and the angle at each end was filled up 
with glass. In such a structure many plants 
can be kept through the winter with ordinary 
care, because the height and width admits of 
external covering being used without difficulty j 
and I see no objection to an oil-lamp being used 
in time of severe frost. In such a pit Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons oan be grown in summer, and 
also Tomatoes, and every attention oan be easily 
given the plants. Do not be tempted to sink 
your pit below the ground level, or you will lose 
more plants in winter through damn t.tum from 
frost -J. 0. C. * 

4678 —A small cool-house.— It would be 
better if you devoted such a small house to one 
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thing, either Vines or Tomatoes, but if you 
deoiae on growing both you had better have 
half the house with Vines and the other half 
Tomatoes. Two Vines—one Black Hamburgh 
and one Foster's Seedling (white)—will be 
enough; let each have a single rod trained up 
from the east side and down the other. The 
border should be outside, and the Vine nearest 
the end should be 2 feet from it, and the other 
Vine 4 feet from the first. It is not absolutely ne- 
oessary to heat the house for the subjects you in¬ 
tend to cultivate, but you will find it much more 
serviceable to do so, and it does not cost much 
to build a flue. The beginning of February is 
a good time to plant the Vines. It is better, 
however, to get them home early in the winter, 
and to out them down to a point that will reach 
inside the house when they are planted. You 
will have to fix wires inside the roof and 1 foot 
from it for the purpose of training the Vines and 
Tomatoes to it.—J. C- C. 

4679. — Ivy-leaved “ Geranium.” — 
Madame Crousse is one of the best of the Ivy¬ 
leaved seotion for such a purpose as required by 
“ Wicklow,” being a vigorous-growing and a 
free-flowering kind as well. 8ouvenir de Charles 
Turner, deep-pink, feathered-maroon on upper 
petals, is also a good variety. The foliage is 
massive and flower trusses of huge size. The 
individual pips are 2 inehes in diameter. If the 
plants can be grown on in a greenhouse early 
in the year, so as to be of good size when 
planted out in the boxes, some valuable time 
will be saved, and the sides of the porch will be 
covered much quicker than though planting 
was deferred until the end of May.—S. P. 

— They will do very well in boxes. There i* nothing 
better than Ume. Orousae. Joan of Arc is a good white 
variety, very free, bat will not grow so fast as the first 
named. I have grown these two largely, and oan recom¬ 
mend them.—E. H. 

-Yes; snob boxes as you describe will aooommodate 

one or even two plants of the above spieoe oomforlably. 
These plants do not require so mnoh root-room as many 
others.—B. 0. R. 

4647.— Oil-stoves for greenhouse.— 
Seeing that every maker of these stoves claims 
his as the besb, I do not see how anyone is to 
tell you which is the best unless they had tried 
them all. I have tried Toope and Sons*, also 
Rippingille’s, and I found them both good. Bat 
as regards the cost of oil I think that Toope’s 
burns the least. Both, however, are costly, and 
for a house of the dimensions of yours the oost 
would not be less than 61. for twenty-four hours 
in severe weather. In an average of winters 
there would not be more than four weeks of such 
weather, so that for the remaining four months 
the cost of oil would be at least one-third less. 
You will please understand that these calcula¬ 
tions are made on the assumption that yon would 
only light the stoves to keep out frost.— 
J. C. C. 

4677.— Heating a large greenhouse. 

—I fear oil-lamps or stoves will be of little avail 
in heating a structure of these dimensions; the 
height adds considerably to the difficulty. On 
the whole, I should advise you to have a good 
flue put in. This would come much less expen¬ 
sive than hot-water pipes and a boiler, and 
would afford a nice, quiet, steady warmth with 
but little attention, especially if constructed 
with the deep square furnaoe I have so often 
recommended. I should advise a double flue— 
the lower part of brickwork, with a return of 
9-inoh earthenware socket pipes along the top. 
—B. C. R. 

4641.— Lemon-seen ted Verbenas. — 
The propagation of this plant is, like a good 
many other things, very easy when you know 
how to do it, or get the knack of managing the 
cuttings. The best time to take the cuttings is 
in the spring, when the young side-shoots on 
old plants are from 1| inches to 2 inches in 
length. Take them off with a “ heel,” using a 
sharp knife, trim off the lower leaves, and insert 
them at once in pots (the 6 inoh size is a good 
one) or boxes of light sandy soil, such as a mix¬ 
ture of fine loam. Band, and leaf-mould, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, or peat, in about equal parts, with a 
surfacing of pure fine sand, and extra free drain¬ 
age. The best place for the pots is plunged in 
a gentle hot-bed at 60 degs. to 70 degs.—more 
than this is injurious—and if kept fairly moist, 
dose, and carefully shaded from sun, few of the 
cuttings will fail to root and grow. I have 
rooted them capitally in a bed of damp fibre in 
• small propagating pit, built over the pipes in a 


warm greenhouse, keeping them rather closely 
covered with glass and shaded, and also in April 
or May in an ordinary box of well-drained sandy 
soil, deep enough to allow of a sheet of glass 
being laid over them. Drought, excessive neat 
and sunshine are the chief obstacles to sucoess ; 
if the cuttings onoe flag badly it is all over with 
them.—B. C. R. 


-— The present is a bad time to strike oat- 
tings of this plant; wait until new growth is 
being made in spring. Take off the young 
shoots when 3 inches long, preserving a small 
portion of the eld wood, oommonly known as 
an heel. Remove the lower leaves an inoh or so 
up the stem. Dibble the cuttings around the 
edge of a 3-inch pot, nearly filled, firmly with 
sandy soil, sprinkling a little sand on the top, a 
little of which is carried down to the bottom of 
the hole with the dibber when making a hole to 
reoeive the cuttings, as they make roots more 
quickly in sand than soil. Make the cuttings 
quite arm at the base, give a gentle watering to 
settle the soil and sand about the cuttings. 
Place the pot under a hand-light in a Ououmber- 
house or in a gentle hot-bed where the heat is 
not toe strong; shade from bright sun, and in 
three weeks* time every catting ought to be 
rooted.—8. P. 

-OufctJnn of ripe wood will strike verv well In early 

spring in gentle heat in light, sandy soil.—8. H. 

4675. — Heating a greenhouse. — An 
ordinary lamp-stove with a 4-inoh wick might 
suffice to just exclude frost, unless very severe ; 
but I should much prefer one of the “ radiator ” 
stoves, as being at once more effective, more 
economical in fuel, and affording a more healthy 
atmosphere. Roof ventilation only is required 
daring the winter, and two small lights of say 
2 feet by 18 inches in the top of roof would be 
ample.— B. C. R. 

4653 —A lean-to greenhouse. —I am 

afraid you will find it a rather expensive matter 
to heat a house of this size with gas. The 
height makes a great deal of difference, as the 
heat naturally rises to the top. You will want 
at least three rows, equalling 90 feet, of 4 inoh 
piping, and it will na»d a large and powerful 
boiler to heat this amount. A good independent 
Blow-combustion boiler to barn coke would be 
, far more economical in fuel, and require Rttfle 
mere attention. Toope’s Champion is abent the 
best gas-boiler I am acquainted with.— B. C. R. 

! 4650.— Purchasing a greenhouse — 

You will probably find it at once cheaper in the 
end and mere satisfactory to purchase a ready¬ 
made house, or, at least, the wood-work already 
fitted and marked to go together. You do not 
say whether you intend to build on brickwork, 
or go in for a 4 'tenant’s fixture.” Unless the 
man is used to this kind of work he is sure to 
make mistakes, and these may prove costly in 
the end ; but do not obtain one of the very 
cheap structures advertised, which are dear at 
any price. The besb kind of heating apparatus 
for a small house of this description is un¬ 
doubtedly two or three rows of 3-inoh or 4-inch 
hot-water piping, heated by a small independent 
slow-combustlon boiler. Gas or oil may be 
employed as the heating medium for small 
structures of up to about 150 square feet of 
area, and these require less attention than a 
small fire, but unless of a first- olass make, you 
will find them come rather expensive in fuel.— 
B. 0. R. 


4598.— A greenhouse during frost. 
—I have tried a goed many things, but I 
found frigi-domo (a woollen fabric) the most 
satisfactory, though mats sewn together and 
tacked on the roller used for blinds in summer 
did very well. Any covering which oan be 
rolled down at night and up m the morning is 
the most useful. Light straw mats would, I 
have no doubt, answer well. Coverings which 
do not touch the glass are the most effective. 
Some years ago I carried out a series of experi¬ 
ments to test this matter, and I found in every 
case where there was a oouple of inohes of 
confined air between the covers and the glass 
the temperature inside was higher. Thu is 
what might be expected under any circum¬ 
stances. I am writing from memory, but I t hink 
the difference in favour of the covering which 
did not touch the glass was from 4 degs. to 
5 degs. Blinds used for shading in summer are 
very useful to roll down on cold nights if 
mode toQure from wind disturbance.—E. Q. 
Original from 
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ROSES. 

ROSE HON. EDITH GIFFORD. 

Hon. Edith Gifford is well deserving of the 
honour as the beBt of all the White Teas, not 
so absolutely colourless as Niphetos, but in 
hajrit, freedom, form, and constancy presenting 
an irresistible claim to the position, and re¬ 
quiring only to be known in order to become 
one of the most universally popular of all the 
Tea-scented Roses. That is to say, of the non- 
climbing section, for Edith, as, with excusable 
familiarity, rosarians habitually call their 
favourite, though “ most divinely fair,” rather 
than “ divinely tall,” is somewhat short of 
stature, yet no way lacking grace, pale almost 
to whiteness but for the soft fresh tints deepen¬ 
ing sometimes into a rosy-blush, neither coy nor 
captious, but gracious always and constant, the 
full round form a model from every point of 
view. This charming Rose is said to have been 
raised from Perlo des Jardins and Madame 


such as Innocente Pirola, &c., is in the great 
substance of its petals, which are not easily 
stuck together by wet, so that the flowers open 
fair even in cool and damp weather. This is 
the best White Tea for making an effective 
group in the garden, owing to its erect habit 
of growth, its extreme freedom of bloom, and 
its exceptional constancy, so it must be admitted 
that such a Rose has every claim to rank 
among the very best of even the most exquisite 
of all—namely, the Tea-scented Roses. It is 
difficult to dissociate the name of their raiser 
from the names of some of the finest (including 
Comtesse de Nadaillac and Catherine Mermet) 
of all the Teas ; but it may fairly be said that 
Guillot would occupy a higher position than a 
good many other raisers not unknown to fame, 
even if he had raised nothing else and his repu¬ 
tation depended solely upon the Hon. Edith 
Gifford._T. 

4635. — Rose Gloire Lyonnaise. — 

“Micawber’s” dercription of the behaviour of 


Rose “Hon. Edith Gifford.’' 


Falcot, and in habit, wood, and foliage bears 
considerable family likeness to Levet’s beauti¬ 
ful seedling; for the growth is erect and sturdy, 
the stems deep-red,and the foliage dark coloured 
and very handsome, forming an admirable con- 
trast to the brilliant purity of the boldly- 
displayed white flowers. These are produced 
in such abundance from early summer until 
late autumn that it might be expected that 
many would be ill-shaped ; but, as a matter of 
fact, hardly a flower is ever lacking in form, 
whether in bud, half-open, or fully developed, 
and the Hon. Edith Gifford is as constant among 
the Teas as is A. K. Williams among Hybrid 
Perpetual*. A variety to which the Rose under 
notice has often been compared is Devoniensis, 
and it is not improbable that this in many 
places will be superseded by the Hon. Edith 
Gifford, which is more vigorous, less tender, 
infinitely more free-flowering, and whose flowers, 
even when in full bloom, never assume a flat, pan¬ 
cake Bhape. Another point in which the Hon. 
Edith Gilford is superior"*© other While Teas, 
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this grand H. Toa when pegged down suggests to 
me that he does not peg down until after growth 
has commenced. When pegged down at pruning- 
time I have never found Gloire Lyonnaise 
behave as he describes. It certainly does not 
bloom with so much freedom when grown in an 
upright position, and when pegged down pro¬ 
perly I have never noticed the young bloom 
growths more horizontal than other strong 
growers under the same treatment.—P. U. 

4658 - Roses in an unheated green¬ 
house. —Certainly a Rose, such as a Marechal 
Niel or Climbing Niphetos (the common dwarf 
variety of the latter would be useless), would 
thrive in such a position—at least, if kept free 
from aphides and other insects. I should not, 
however, train a single stem immediately under 
the ridge, but take up two, and train them one 
on each side, 9 to 12 inches from it,—B. C. R. 

- Yen, a Marshal Niel Iloee would do trained In the 

way you suggest. The ody objection that can he raised 
against the arrangement is that when the growth of this 
Rose is trained near to the ventilators ti S very subjeot (p 
tpildew.— J. 0. C, 


PEGGING DOWN ROSES. 

“ J. C. C.” does not seem quite decided in his 
mind as to the wisdom of pegging do am the long 
Bhoots of vigorous growing Roses. There are a 
few unsatisfactory ones which droop their flowers, 
and it is apparently on this point that “ J. C. C.” 
wants some assurance. At the outset let me say 
that Gloire Lyonnaise is one of the very best of 
all RoaeB for pegging down, and under no other 
method of treatment have I obtained such a 
large quantity of blooms from each plant. It 1 b 
a most characteristic Rose, and not another that 
I know grows like it. I have a large group 
which was planted when the kind first came out 
in heavy, deeply-trenched loam. No manure 
was given then and none since, for the plants 
never fail to throw up a forest of shoots each 
year, these varying from 5 feet to 7 feet in height. 
They are straight as darts and stand quite 
upright. On the tops of these shoots lately 
have been some fine flowers, but it is not a 
>rof use autumn-blooming kind like the true Teas. 
But to prune those long shoots back would he 
wanton sacrifice of flowers. When pegged down 
almost their whole length the weak tip cf 
the shoot is taken off. Every eye throws 
a flower on a shoot about 9 inches or 1 foot 
long, standing up boldly erect as if the habit of 
the kind. 1 have never seen a drooping flower 
on this Rose, and must therefore take exception 
to its fitness for pillars, upon which I like to sec 
drooping flowers. Gloire de Margottin is a 
good type of pillar Rose, brilliant in colour, and 
drooping in habit. I tried this pegged down, 
and it was a failure. But the very best Rose 
for pegging down I have ever tried is Mine. 
Gabrielle Luizet. So treated, it is a marvel of 
free blooming On a group of six plants I once 
had over 300 buds and blooms in varied stages 
of expansion in one day. It, too, stands quite 
erect. Ulrich Brunner did very well also, and 
so did the Dijon Teas, including the good old 
Gloire de Dijon itself. I am bound to Bay, 
however, that Gloire de Lyonnaise and Mme. 
Gabrielle Luizet are two of the very best, and, if 
equalled, they cannot be surpassed for this form 
of culture. A. H. 

4636. — Treatment of Begonias. — 

Possibly you have kept the planis too wet, 
as this, or the reverse, would cause the flowers 
to drop off. But you must remember that 
the flowers are naturally not very loDg-lasting, 
and, especially if the plants are handled at 
all carelessly, soon fall. Your treatment 
appears to have been all right, and I do not 
know why you complain, as you eay the plants 
have flowered well. They will not keep gay 
throughout the winter, and if not already 
showing signs of going to rest, they will soon do 
so. When you observe the leaves beginning to 
turn yellow, keep the plants on the dry side, 
bub withhold water quite gradually, until you 
can relinquith it altogether. Sudden stoppage 
in the supplies is most harmful. When the 
foliage has quite died down, you may store away 
the bulbs for the winter ; keep them in the pets, 
and place under the stage of the greenhouse, or 
similar position, where they will be safe from 
frost and dry.—G. T. 

4624— .Spiraea japonica —Unless your 
crowns have done exceptionally well since being 
parted and planted out lasteummer, they will 
not be sufficiently strong to force again this 
Reason. Owing to the dry weather, they are 
hardly likely to be strong enough, and I would 
strongly advise your leaving them where they 
are until next autumn, when they will have de¬ 
veloped into good roots. It will aid them very 
much, and at the time afford a little useful pro¬ 
tection if you mulch them with rough stable 
litter during the winter.—P. U. 


_The second growth and bloom will not do the 

plants anv good, but if you leave them alone till December, 
then pot and place them in a oool frame or pit. and bring 
them on in a gentle heat early in March, withplen y of water 
and a little stimulant, they ought to force fairly well.— 

B. 0. R. 

4644 — Preeslas — When well grown. Freesias should 
not be long in the leaf and droop over. This is probably the 
result of growing them under the Vines. Freesias, to have 
them sturdy, should be grown in the full light, in a freely 
ventilated house, as near the glass as possible.—E II. 

4662. — Sawdust as manure. — Pure sawdust 
is about the worst stuff that can he put on a garden, 
aa it sours the soil, and produces no end of fungi; but 
when saturated with urine, etc., this fault disappears, 
and it mav be safely employed for almost any crop. Ad 
very little li«»e puly, iuet to fceep all eweet.-B. 0 R. 
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in the row for any of the small garden Cabbages 
that are never better than when they are only 
three parts grown, according to the market 
gardener’s standard, and most people find it best 
to clear off the Cabbage-bed early enough to crop 
the land with Potatoes. There are many good 
sorts, but few to surpass Wheeler’s Imperial and 
Early Rainham. If the soil is dry, water freely, 
and they will soon get rooted and take care of 
themselves, and as soon as they fairly start into 
growth stir the soil amongst them with a hoe, 
and before the winter sets in draw a little soil 
up to protect the stems from frost. J. Groom. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


of a newly-laid lawn; certainly not at this 
season. The manure, if any, ought to have 
been dug into the ground before the turf was 
laid, ana a sprinkling of lime also would have 
been probably beneficial. If the Grass is at all 
weak or thin you may give a light top-dressing 
of well-decayed leaf-mould in the spring, just 
before it begins to grow again; but it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to induce the Grass on a 
lawn to grow too strongly.—B. C. R. 

4643. —Colours Of V iolets. —Marie Louise, 
rich mauve, lavender-blue, with a white eye; 
the flowers are large. This variety is perhaps 
the best of all the double-flowered kinds for 
frame culture. Comte de Brazza, white, of the 
Neapolitan type, good for spring flowering. 
Mme. Millet, violet-purple, shaded with car¬ 
mine, very free and distinct. De Par me, pale 
lavender-purple, a little later in flowering than 
Marie Louise; a capital sort also.—S. P. 

4666 — A boarded fence.— Red Currants 
would be a success on the north side of a 
wooden fence. There would be scarcely height 
enough for Plum or Morello Cnerries, other¬ 
wise they would succeed. The brick wall would 
do well for dessert Pears to be trained horizon¬ 
tally. Plant Pears, Apples, Plums, and 
Cherries 15 feet apart. Red Carrants 4 feet 
to 6 feet apart. Good kinds are Pears : Marie 
Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Doyenne du Comice. Apples : 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Eehlin- 
ville, Alfriston, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and King 
of Pippins; and Plums : Green Gage, Victoria, 
Pond’s Seedling and Prince Englebert.—E. H. 

- Cordon Pears planted 2 feet apart would 

succeed capitally on the south side of the boards, 
and so would Plums. These latter are generally 
trained fan shaped ; a space of ten feet apart is 
not too much for the latter. Of Pears the 
following varieties are good : Jargonelle, 
William’s Bou Chretien, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Winter 
Nelis, Passd Crassane, Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Clapp’s Favourite, General Todleben, and 
Josephine Malines. The ripening season of 
those named extends from August until March. 
Green Gage, Victoria, Jefferson, Kirke’s, and 
Prince of Wales are fine reliable sorts of Plums. 
On the north side of the fence Morelia Cherries, 
Red and White Currants would succeed. On 
the western exposure sweet Cherries would 
succeed. These are best trained fan shape. A 
space of 12 feet would not be too much from tree 


POTATOES OF GOOD QUALITY. 

It is well known that the soil in which Potatoes 
are grown has a good deal of influence on the 
quality, but, notwithstanding this, I can name 
four sorts that will in the majority of cases 
prove valuable. These are Myatt’s Aahleaf, 
Covent Garden Perfection, Puritan, and 
Magnum Bonum. In this part of the west of 
England Rocks are largely grown both by 
ot lagers and farmers. Consumers do not mind 


Potato “Ro3ette. 


having a deep-eyed Potato when the quality is 
good, and I have not the least doubt but that 
Rocks will remain a favourite late-keeping 
Potato for many years to come. Quality is 
everything in a Potato, while appearance counts 
for nothing. It is rather singular that the 
Rocks should retain such a hold of public favour 
while so many much handsomer sorts have been 
introduced only to quietly drop out of cultiva¬ 
tion. It, however, shows that the consumer 
soon learns to discriminate between Potatoes of 

f ood and bad quality. Covent Garden Perfection 
as often been referred to in very favourable 
terms, but not a word too much has been said in 
its favour. I have grown it ever since the first 
year it was introduced, and have seen it growing 
in many different kinds of soil, but it has always 
retained its character of being an excellent 
cropper and the table quality all that could be 
desired. It is a second Early, being ready for 
lifting generally about the middle of August, 
while the tubers will keep sound and retain 
their flavour until the end of the following 
March. Puritan is, perhaps, better in light land 
than heavy. It, however, adapts itself to a 
variety of soils better than some other sorts. I 
do not remember having at any time seen any 
allusion made to the loss in weight that Potatoes 
are subject to when they arc stored in heaps for 
several months. I have, however, good reasons 
for knowing that it is a fact that they do so, 
and to a greater extent than I was prepared for, 
and the larger the tubers are the more they 
appear to lose in weight. Two years ago I 
weighed several sacks of Champion and Magnum 
Bonum as they were taken to the store, and 
weighed them when taken out four months later. 
The loss of weight during that time was not less 
than 10 lb. on every hundredweight. Two ex¬ 
cellent types of Potatoes are here figured— 
Rosette and Schoolmaster. J. 


4595 — Makingleaf-mould —A very good 
way to make leaf-mould is to use leaves for a 
hot-bed for early Potatoes, or some other crop. 
Early Lettuces would do well on a bed of leaves. 
This is making some use of the warmth generated 


PLANTING EARLY CABBAGES. 
Early Spring Cabbages are always greatly 
appreciated, as they come in at a time when one 
has had to rely on root crops for a good deal of 
the vegetable supply, and to have them as early 
as possible should be the aim of all kitchen 
gardeners. There is generally plenty of land 
vacant at this time of year where Onions or 
Potatoes have been cleared off, and the first 
thing is to put a good dressing of manure on the 
Dnd and dig it in deeply, for good crisp 
Cabbages cannot be grown on poor soil ; then 
set your lines out about 2 feet apart, and put the 
plants in about the same distance in the row if 
they are intended to staud to get fully grown 
Or are of fairly large kinds ; but 1 i feet is enough 


Potato “ Schoolmaster. 


to tree. Governor Wood, May Dake, White 
Heart, Bigarreau Napoleon, and Elton are 
deserving kinds to plant. If the wall gets most 
of the afternoon sun it might be advisable to 
plant a couple of fan-trained Peach-trees. Hale’s 
Early and Dymond are reliable ; the former is 
an early sort and the latter a mid-season kind. 
Early in November is a good time to plant the 
trees. The soil should be deeply dug at once, so 
as to allow some time for the soil to settle down to 
near its natural position before planting.—§. 
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by fermentation, and at the end’of the year the 
bed should be turned over and intermixed. If 
there are not leaves enough to make a small 
hot-bed, place them in a heap in some out-of- 
the-way corner, spread a little soil over them 
to keep them from blowing about, and leave 
them to decay.—E. H. 

4655.— Treatment of a Bermuda Lily —Better 
start afresh with a new bulb. The flowering exhausted 
it, and it is not likely to do so well again The bulbs are 
very cheap now,—E fl. 
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FRUIT* 

KEEPING GRAPES. 

Ik reply to 44 G.,” and others, a room over a 
stoke-hole is anything bnt a good position for 
Storing Grapes in, especially if the temperature 
Stands so high as 60 degs. From 45 degs. to 
00 degs. has been repeatedly proved to best 
meet the oase, and a room that keeps near 
these figures without either the assistance of 



Ferri&re mode of fixing the bottles. 

much fire-heat or the admittance of air is most 
desirable. The best plaoe I have yet found for 
keeping Grapes is in a spare bedroom in a large 
old house. This is on the north side, has thick 
hollow walls, and is duly ceiled. There is a fire¬ 
place in it, but this is only used during the pre¬ 
valence of very severe weather, being blocked 
up at all other times. There is a tight-fitting 
shutter to the window, and this is seldom 
opened, while the door is also kept locked. It 
will be found that Grapes in still warmer houses 
or rooms are constantly cool, and which can be 
most surely tested by plaoing a berry against 
the cheek, and in the comparatively low tem¬ 
perature of a fruit-room they are still colder. 
If a room is ventilated freely directly after a 
change from very cold to quite warm weather, 
the warm air quickly condenses on the cold 
walls, the moisture trickling down in streams, 
and we are told that this is simply the frost 
coming out of the walls. Much the same thing 
is liable to happen if warm air from the outside, 
and which is naturally highly charged with 
moisture, comes into contact with the Grapes, 
and once the skins have been damaged in that 
way, decay of the berries is inevitable and rapid. 
That is why Grapes keep so much better in a 
oool, properly constructed room than in a vinery 
where much greater fluctuations of temperature 
and free ventilation at times are unavoidable. 
It is surprising what a great number of bunches 
may be hung in a small room, a series of simple 
racks formed so as to support half-pint bottles 
in a sloping direction being all that is necessary 
on each side of the room. Mr. Robinson, in his 
work on the “Parks and Gardens of Paris,” 
first drew attention to the simplicity and 
effectiveness of this plan of keeping Grapes, and 
the simple woodcuts here given will do more 
towards instructing 44 G.” than any number of 
paragraphs from my pen. A bedroom not being 
available, then ought 44 G.” and others who are 
anxious to keep a large quantity of Grapes till 
the spring, or, say, up to May, to construct a 
building specially for the purpose. In some in¬ 
stances it might be possible to convert a lean-to 
shed on the north side of a wall into a Grape- 
room, a wooden floor being formed, the walls 
thatched, and the roof either ceiled inside or 
thatched on the outside. If neoeBsary a room 
could be built against a north wall preferably as 
being the coolest site and least affected by fluctu¬ 
ations of temperature, the side being either a 
wall of hollow Drick or stone, or of wooden posts 
and match - boardiug, a heavy thatch of either 
straw, Reeds, or Heath being necessary in this 
case. The roof should be either slated and ceiled, 
or, better still, slated and thatched. What light 
is needed at different times can beat be admitted 
T}y either a hinged top light or from one end, 
this being covered up, as a rule. A single hot- 
water pipe carried round the room might be 
serviceable at times for the purpose of either 
fuelling damp or for preventing very low tem¬ 
peratures through the opening in the roof. 


will hold and the average width of bunches, 
every bunch being allowed to swing just dear of 
its neighbours. I can only advise 44 G. n to place 
a layer of perfectly dry ashes or some other non¬ 
conducting material between the brickwork of 
the stoke-hole and the flooring of his room, and 
if the flue passes through the room, to divert 
this if possible. I. 

FRUIT FARMING. 

4638 —No doubt fruit farming will pay if 
properly managed. Plant none but good sorts 
of every kind of fruit, and aim at having the 
finest fruit; think more of quality than 
quantity, and try and open up locai trade. 
There is far too much of sending all fruit to 
Covent-garden, which has the effect of glutting 
the market, resulting in poor prices. But if you 
can convince market salesmen that your fruit 
is of the best quality and honestly graded you 
will realise good prices even there. It is a 
mistake to plant many varieties of one kind of 
fruit; find out what sort succeeds well, and 
plant that in quantity. I will give you an 
instanoe of what is meant. Here, in this garden, 
Lord Saffield Apple does not flourish, but Lord 
Grosvenor does. I have but three trees of the 
former, but I have 500 of the latter. The same 
rule holds good with all kinds of fruit. If 
Golden Drop Gooseberry gave good results I 
should plant it largely in preference to others. 
As you have bought the land the first thing to 
do is to provide shelter from east and south¬ 
west winds. The former injures the blossom in 
the spring, and the latter knooks the fruit off in 
the autumn. South and northerly winds do not 



matures through the opening in the roof. 
44 G.” can easily estimate what length his room 
should be, the height being regulated according 
to the wall against which it is to be constructed, | 
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bo much matter, but if shelter oau be easily pro¬ 
vided so much the better. The 'most rapid- 
growing tree is the Black Italian Poplar. This 
should be planted 10 feet apart on the outer 
edge or boundary. A row of Austrian Pines, 
8 feet apart, should be planted inside the 
Poplars. These are intended for the permanent 
shelter, the Poplars to be out out as necessity 
requires. For the present allow the hedges to 
grow high; they may be useful for shelter. If 
you cannot obtain any reliable information as to 
what sorts of any kind of fruit succeeds in the 
neighbourhood, you will have to test that your¬ 
selves. I should plant about 3 acres at first, com¬ 
mencing with the Grass-land, if this is the more 
sheltered. I should either farm the arable land 
or plant it with vegetable crops. Nothing is 
more profitable than early Cabbage, Runner 
Beans, Lettuce, and Beet. I should plant a few 
Plum-trees to test the varieties and manner of 
growth, but should not do this extensively, 
standard Damsons would, however, be safe 
These would sucoeed in the most exposed part, 
and would provide some shelter for other fruits. 
It is difficult indeed giving advice about numbers 
of any particular variety, but I will give a list 
of varieties that are likely to succeed in suoh a 
soil as that named, leaving the quantity of eaoh 
to the owner to determine. I would strongly 
urge that the best trees are the cheapest in the 
ana. Do not be led away with so-called cheap 
bargains. Go to a well-established firm of nur¬ 
serymen and pay a fair price. Trees from two 
to four years old are the most suitable ; these 
should be purchased for £10 per 100—bush 
Apple-trees for instanoe. Standard Apple-trees 
should be planted 30 feet apart, with a bush 
tree in between and complete row of bushes 
between $he standard* at 15 feet apaft %11 ways. 


One or two rows of Gooseberry-trees and 
Currants can be aooommodated between the 
Apple-trees. If one row of these small fruits 
only were planted there would be space enough 
left for a oouple of rows of Daffodils between the 
fruit-trees. This intermediate crop pays well, 
the flowers sell readily, and the bulbs of many 
sorts are not expensive. The turf should be 
turned over, allowing it to rot, taking none 
away. The soil should be moved 18 iuohes 
deep where the Apple, Pear, or Plum-trees are 

E lan ted if it is at all stiff or retentive of moisture. 

f there is any suspicion of the land being wet 
during the winter, plant the trees on mounds 
raised 6 inches above the natural level of the 
ground. In any oase do not plant them below 
the surface on newly-dug soil. Add but a very 
small quantity of manure to the soil at planting¬ 
time, but mulch the surface of all newly-planted 
trees with half-rotted stable-manure for at least 
18 inohes from the stem ; 1 foot will be ample for 
bush fruits. Choose a dry day for planting, 
when the soil will intermingle freely with the 
roots. Prune the latter carefully if there be any 
damaged to induce them to make fibrous roots, 
which are to be preferred to fibreless ones. Do 
not in any case bring the soil up from the 
bottom to the top, but xeep that which is on the 
surface in exactly the same position. All 
Standard trees ought to be securely staked the 
same day that they are planted to prevent the 
roots being loosened by the tree swaying about. 
In conclusion, I will give a short list of varieties of 
eaoh kind, which can safely be planted for trial. 
Although I have replied at some length to this 
query it embraces so much of importance that 
now much is left unsaid. Farther details could, 
however, with the permission of the Editor, be 
given upon any point not quite clear. Apples 
(dessert): Red Astrachan, Mr. Gladstone, 
*Devonshire.Qaarrenden,Lady Sudeley, Benoni, 
# Worcester Pear main, Nanny, King of the 
Pippins, ^Blenheim Orange, *Cox’a Orange 
Pippin, and Cockle Pippin. Kitchen sorts: 
Lord Grosvenor, Lord Suffield, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, Warner’s King, *Echlinviile, Stir¬ 
ling Castle, Frogmore Prolific, Golden Spire, *New 
Hawthornden, Golden Noble, Bismarck, Mere 
de Menage, * Wellington, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
"Newington Wonder, *Bramley’s Seedling, 
and "Alfriston. Those with an asterisk attaohed 
are best for standards. Pears may sucoeed in 
the loamy soil. I should plant a few bushes on 
trial of the following kinds: Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Beurrd d’Amanlis, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Doyenne du Comice, Duchesse d’Angoulcme, and 
Ne Plus Meuris. Plums as bushes: Orleans, 
Victoria, Belle de Louvain, Pond’s Seedling, 
Prince of Wales, and Rivers’ Monarch. Dam¬ 
sons : Farleigh and Prune are the best kinds. 
Carter’s Prolific and Superlative are the best 
Raspberries. Lee’s Prolific is difficult to beat 
as a Black Currant. Whinham’s Industry, 
Golden Drop, Keepsake, Faithful, and Crown 
Bob are good Gooseberries. In all cases I have 
placed the varieties in their order of ripening. 

4605 —BaPly Vines.— From the query it is 
difficult to know what are termed early Vines. If 
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those that ripen their fruit in July are oalled early, 
the month of November will be soon enough to 
prune. If the frnit was ready to out in May, 
about the middle of Ootober will be soon enough. 
Very often such plasters as day, sulphur, ani 
lime are mixed together for painting the rods 
with, but these ingredients are entirely unneces¬ 
sary, and, indeed, quite useless for the purpose 
they are intended for—destruction of inseot 
pests. Tb« best way to qle%nso Vine-rod* is by 
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thoroughly scrubbing them with a narrow hard 
broah, using water heated to 100 degs., dis¬ 
solving in it some soft-soap. If the work is 
well done, working the brush aronnd the spars 
carefully, there should not be many insects left 
alive. A second washing should settle the 
stragglers. If there is any suspicion of the 
presence of mildew or red-spider upon the foliage 
or wood during the past season, the rods might 
be painted over with sulphur made into the 
consistency of paint with advantage, as sulphur 
is by far the best remedy for mildew and spider 
also.—S. P. 


APRICOTS. 

With regard to the richness and lusoiousness 
of well-ripened Apricots there can be no two 
opinions. They may not be so generally popular 
as Peaches, especially if the latter are grown 
under glass, but there are plenty of good judges 
who prefer Apricots to any other kind of frnit 
that may be plaoed before them. Why, then, 
are they not more grown by amateurs and 
cottagers ? That Apricots will not succeed on 
all soils and in all climates must be conoeded, 
but very few can say for certain that they will 
fail in their particular locality, unless they have 
made an intelligent attempt to grow them. 
The best advice that can be given to amateurs 
is to ascertain what has been done by pro¬ 
fessional gardeners in their respective neighbour¬ 
hoods. It is somewhat difficult to decide exactly 
what soil best suits Apricots, but with me they 
do remarkably well in a medium loam, too much 
clay or too little of it in the soil apparently 
being fatal to longevity. The worst failures 
that nave come under my notice have been in 
the Weald of Kent and Sussex, on the heavy 
clays of Essex and Middlesex, the chalky soil of 
Wilts, and the hot gravels that crop up in various 
districts. On the other hand, in many parts 
of Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Oxfordshire, 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, 
Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, Apri- 
c its thrive admirably, being quite as easily 
grown as Plums. Of the eastern counties gene¬ 
rally I have had no experience, and should be 
gUd to hear whether or not Apricots could 
ba successfully cultivated in any of them. Not 
a little depends in all cases upon the choice of 
site. The trees must have the benefit of wall 
or fence shelter, and neither low nor cool 
wills or fences answer well. The aspect ought 
to be nearly or quite south, all the sunshine 
possibly being needed by the trees, or other¬ 
wise the wood fails to ripen properly, light crops 
haiog one of the sure consequences of this. 
In some of the midland oounties mentioned 
c >ttagers grow Apricots on the sunny gable-ends 
o' their houses, and occasionally they are to be 
son on the fronts, the spaces In tween the win- 
do vs being occupied by the trees. So well do 
the trees succeed in these positions, a free ex¬ 
tension of growth evidently suiting Apricots 
well, that not a few of the owners frequently 
sell enough fruit to nearly or quite pay the 
mt. Instead, therefore, of so many house, 
s Able, and other sunny walls and fences being 
either devoted to Plums, or worse still, not 
utilised at all, why not try what can be done 
with the choicer Apricots? A sunny site is 
indispensable, and next in importance comes the 
necessity for a well-prepared root-run. Few 
amateurs probably will err in giving the trees a 
to; rich compost, though many professional 
gardeners have done so, the consequence being 
a rink, unfruitful growth. More probably the 
mistake will be made in not treating them with 
sufficient liberality. Too much moisture, especi¬ 
ally in the autumn, is injurious, but planting in 
raised borders is a simple way out of this 
difficulty. Quite fresh turfy loam is all that 
need be given the trees at the outset, and this 
nob being forthcoming, substitute the best 
oriinary garden soil procurable, that of a 
moderately strong character best suiting Apri¬ 
cots. Open holes for each tree not less than 
4 feet square, and to a depth of about 18 inches, 
with intervals of 12 feet between. Remove all 
soil that is but little better than clay, and 
also any excess of gravel or stones there may be. 
Return the top soil into the bottom of the hole, 
forking a little fresh soil into this, and make it 
somewhat firm. Then add sufficient fresh loamy 
soil to raise the back 12 inches above the ordinary 
level with a slight slope to the front, this being 
all the preparation needed, though if the scU he 
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poor a liberal addition of half-inch bones and 
some burnt garden rubbish will act most bene¬ 
ficially. As far as size of fruit and quality are 
concerned, Moorpark is much the best of all 
Apricots, but, unfortunately, it is also the most 
fickle, the trees being liable to gum badly, the 
limbs dying off wholesale. Hemskirk produces 
large fruit very freely, also possessing a good 
constitution, and if only one tree is planted let 
it be of that variety. Royal has been known to 
suooeed where other varieties have failed, and 
both that and Shipley’s are well worth a trial. 
A fairly good dwarf fan-shaped tree can be 
bought for 3s. fid., and a fine speoimen for 5a, 
the quickest returns being had by planting one 
of the latter. If economy be the order of the 
day, then order maidens, these being usually 
sold at la fid. or thereabouts. Prior to planting 
cut away all bruised ends of roots, and cleanly 
cut across the broken ends in order to facilitate 
healing. Avoid deep planting. The collar of 
the tree ought to be nearly or quite exposed and 
the roots evenly distributed throughout the soil, 
the reckless plan of setting a tree in a hole and 
shovelling the soil on to the roots so as to mat 
them together being most reprehensible. It pays 
well to surround the roots with a littta fresh 
light compost, some of the residue of a garden 
fire or smother being particularly congenial to 
them. If the soil is at all wet, avoid trampling 
on it, and in any case give newly-planted trees 
a mulching of strawy litter in order to exclude 
severe frosts. 

Pruning the trees is not so much of a mystery 
as many appear to imagine. All the same it is 
a* very important detail, and I will do my best 
to describe it sufficiently. A g >od trained tree 
would be furnished with from eight to twelve 
branches, all of much the same size, and whether 
there be few or many, it is advisable to lay 
them all in to their length (though not till the 
ground has settled somewhat), and exactly as 
previously trained. Gutting back the branches 
rather hard is a loss of time, the trees very prob¬ 
ably being two or three seasons before they 
again attain their original size. Even lightly 
shortening the branches is a mistake, though, 
if the points are green, that portion should be 
cut off. Laid in to their full length, either 
lateral growth or fruiting spurs will develop 
at every joint, but those pruned are liable to 
break near the ends, the lower parts being quite 
naked. Duriog the summer all lateral growths 
other than one or two on each branch (these 
beiDg required for furnishing blank wall space 
as the trees extend) should be shortened back 
to a length of about 4 inches, and further 
reduced to a length of 1 inch at the winter 
pruning. No fruit ought to be expected or 
allowed to form during the summer following 
upon planting, but if all goes on well a few may 
be had in the following year. Maidens or trees 
that have made one unpruned shoot must not te 
allowed to remain intact, but should unhesita¬ 
tingly be cut back to within 4 inches of the 
point of union of the graft or scion with the 
stock. From the resulting shoots select four of 
the best placed, and carefully train these in an 
oblique direction and well clear of each other. 
Next winter these branches ought to be 
shortened to about one-half of their length, and 
each giving two well-placed shoots, the founda¬ 
tion of a good tree is laid, no more shortening 
back being needed. Let the trees extend freely, 
laying in fresh branches according as there is 
good spaoe for them, and they will soon become 
very profitable. 

Apricots succeed in greenhouses better than 
most gardeners, amateurs or otherwise, are aware. 
In very many cases where glazed structures are 
erected against walls of dwelling-houses or high 
back walla of any kind, the latter might well be 
utilised for the culture of Aprioots and other 
hardy fruit. Standard-trained trees can be 
bought, these being the best to plant where there 
are front or back benches or stages in the way. 
Prepare the borders, plant, prune, and train 
exactly as advised in the case of open-air trees, 
and they are almost certain to do well. They 
must, however, be kept well supplied with 
water at the roots, and not be forced, ordinary 
greenhouse treatment best meeting the case. 


4640. -Grape-vine In a greenhouse. 
—The number of bunches is too many for a 
Vine bat five years old; half that number 


well coloured would have been more creditable. 
A Vine of this age, and carrying such a heavy 
orop, could not be expected to oolour the 
berries. There are several causes to be advanced 
for the cracking of the berries, although Black 
Hamburgh does not crack its berries, as a role ; 
in fact, it is exceptionally free from this eviL 
If the skin of the berries is covered, or partly 
oovered, with rust-looking matter, this would 
cause them to crack; the skin is injured and 
cannot expand. Rust is caused generally by 
inattention to ventilation early in the morning. 
The vinery is kept closed until the sun induces 
the temperature to rise inside the house so much 
that the condensed moisture falls upon the sur¬ 
face of the berries, and if air is admitted to the 
house by opening wide the ventilators at one 
time instead of gradually, the temperature sud¬ 
denly falls, causing a chill to the berries. 
Mildew may have caused the berries to crack ; 
where this fungus fastens itself to the berries 
the skin tissues are injured so much that the 
berries crack instead of swell regularly. Do not 
syringe the Vines at all after the bunches are in 
bloom $ water lodging on the berries with the 
sun shining powerfully on them also may have 
caused the craoking of the berries. The rods 
are about the right distance from the glass. 
The Grapes will oolour in the same house with 
plants if the Vines are healthy and not cropped 
too heavily. Air should be admitted in small 
quantities early in the morning, increasing the 
supply with a rising temperature.—S. P. 

! 4 192.— Clover-seed and Strawberries.—I never 
; heard of suoh a thing, an i should oertaialy not advise you 
to do as you suggest. Tie Clover would over-run the 
entire bed, smothering the Strawberry plants and exhaust¬ 
ing the soil.—B. O. R. 

4651.— Fruit in a collar.— Fruit of any 
kind, especially Apples, does not keep well this 
season, so much Fangus appears to be present 
among the frnit. A small speck in the skin 
quickly develops into a decayed place rendering 
the fruit quite useless. The abnormally dry 
summer experienced, which robbed the trees of 
their necessary root-support, is no doubt the 
cause of early decomposition. A cellar is, as a 
rule, a good place to keep frnit in, provided it 
can be ventilated freely for a time until the 
sweating of the frnit ceases, when little air will 
be required. I lay mine in heaps on straw. 
Turn them carefully over after they have been 
there three weeks to remove any affected fruits 
which contaminate those near them —S. P. 

—- A cellar is nob a bad place for keeping 
fruit if it is well ventilated, cool, fairly dry, and 
the temperature even. Possibly your fruit has 
rotted through careless gathering. The fruit- 
room is often blamed when the gathering is at 
fault, or the fruit is not used in its proper season. 
The great thiog is in keepiog fruit to maintain a 
cool, even temperature, and lay the fruits out in 
single layers, nob heaping them up as is too often 
the oase. When this is done a bad fruit will 
promote decay in the whole heap and create 
muoh mischief. Look ovc r the stores at frequent 
intervals to pick out thoee that show signs of 
decay, and which may be used at once.—C. T. 

-A dry cellar is an excellent place for late Pears and 

Apples, if free from woodiioe and mice. It should be 
mentioned that the early autumn Pears do not keep long 
under any circumstances.—E. H. 

4667. — Fruit trees round a large 
tennis-lawn. —Espalier-trained Apples and 
Pears would be the most suitable kina of trees 
for the purpose. Not less than 15 feet should 
be allowed between each. There is nothing so 
! serviceable or so good for training the trees to 
as a wire-trellis 5 feet high, made with No. 8 
wire, strained tightly to stont iron posts let into 
the ground at each corner with substantial feet 
and flat iron standards, 15 feet apart, to support 
the wire between. The wires ought to be 
10 inches apart, or according to the distance the 
side branches are apart. Horizontal-trained 
trees are preferred for espaliers. Early in 
November is a good time to plant; the soil 
should be trenched 2 feet deep, keeping the 
surface soil on the top. Plant the trees 
so that their roots are within 3 inches of the 
surface, choosing a dry day for the purpose, so 
that the soil will readily mix with roots. Any 
bruised or broken roots should be carefully 

S runed to a sound part, inducing them to make 
brous roots from the same place. If a spadeful 
or two of road-grit, decked leaves or vegetable 
refuse, to which is added a small quantity of 
wood-ashes, can be used for covering the roots, 
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Bo much the better. I prefer this to adding 
manare to the soil; exoept in oases of extreme 
poverty I do not advooate the employment of 
manure j at planting-time it ie too apt to induce 

S owth that is too rampant to become matured 
oroughly, and this is one of the moat 
important points to study in fruit oulture. 
A mulching of half-decayed stable-manure, 
laid on 3 inches thick, will preserve the 
roots from frost during the winter as well as 
prevent the evaporation of moisture from the 
soil during the summer following if hot and dry. 
The following is a good selection of sorts 
classified in their order of ripening: Apples 
(dessert): Irish Peach, Lady Sudeley, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Worcester Pearmain, King of 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Stunner 
Pippins. Kitchen varieties : Lord Grosvenor, 
Keswick Codlin, Eohlinville, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, Warner’s King, M&re de Manage, New 
Hawthornden, Lane’s Prinoe Albert, newton 
Wonder, and Alfriston. Pears: Jargonelle, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, Pit- 
mas ton Duchess, Beurr6 Diel, Winter Nellis, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, Doyenn4 du Cornice, 
and Josephine de MaUnss, with Cotillao for 
stewing.—S. P. 

OHRTSANTHBMUHS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The cultivator must now be nightly on the look¬ 
out for enemies in the shape of earwigs, oook- 
roaches, caterpillars, slugs, and woodlioe. This 
may seem a long list to have to oontend with, 
but such is the case. Directly the blooms begin 
tf expand, one or other of these peats take a 
fancy to the tender morsel of petals. Earwigs 
are the greatest pest. It is surprising what 
amount of depredation is oaused on one bloom 
during a single night by earwigs. Trap them 
by placing Broad Bean stalks 1 foot long 
amongst the leaves of the Chysanthemums, 
examining them every morning. By this means 
many may be destroyed; but the best way to 
eaten them is by going round after dark each 
night quietly with a light when they are busy 
feeding on the petals. They must be caught 
quickly. Nothing is better for the purpose 
than a pair of tweezers. The least shake of the 
plant and they secrete themselves among the 
petals and are not at all easy to discover again. 
Woodlioe in some places are troublesome, as 
they eat the florets from the under-side of the 
flower. The damage is not always seen until 
the flowers are spout. When the plants are in 
vineries this pest is the most numerous; the 
mulchings of manure used therein for the vines 
is just the place for them to harbour, as it is 
generally dug on the surface in some parts of 
the house during the winter. Hand-picking 
from the flowers is the only remedy, ana where 
they are numerous this must be inoessantly 
carried out. Slugs disfigure the flowers by 
crawlingever them, and in some oases they eat 
them. Where any traoe is seen of them, either 
on the flowers or leaves, or even on the pots 
during the day-time, they are almost sure to re¬ 
visit that particular spot the next night. In 
this manner they can be caught after dark. 
Some bran laid on the top of the pot will act as 
a bait for them. Cockroaches where numerous 
are sure to find out the blooms, which are soon 
spoilt when three or four commence to eat them. 
They are rather difficult to catch when feeding, 
as the moment the light is turned on them off 
they go. When the plants are so situated that 
they are standing thinly about, a gentle shake 
dislodges them when they can be killed on the 
floor. Cockroaches are most troublesome to 
plants that are placed in heat to push them 
along—for instanoe, the members of the Prinoess 
Teck family often require hastening to have 
them in bloom at the same time, these varieties 
requiring to be grown from late buds necessitates 
their being generally later than many others. 
All of this type bear forcing in the plant stove 
remarkably well, and it is while they are in such 
structures that the cockroaches are the most 
troublesome. Green caterpillars are sometimes 
a source of annoyanoe ; exoept by chance in 
moving a plant, the night is the only time to 
discover their whereabouts. It will be seen 
that the grower of Chrysanthemums for exhibi 
tion has many enemies to oontend with, all of 
which must be subdued if perfect blooms are 
expected. E. M. 


466a—Losing foliage of Ohrys&nthe i 
rrmmg- —It is common for this variety to lose 
its foliage this year, especially on plants that 
are cultivated for the production of large 
exhibition blooms. This 1 attribute entirely to 
the season. The abnormally hot and dry weather 
is, no doubt, the cause. The former rendered 
the roots too hot in the pots, and the latter pro¬ 
hibited atmospheric moisture too much. I do 
not think that the blooms of this variety 
generally will be up to the mark either; the loss 
of foliage so early caused a check which must 
tell upqn the quality of the blooms later on. 
This, coupled with the fact that the crown, or 
second bud, formed too early to warrant culti¬ 
vators to “ take ” it with any degree of 
certainty, the consequence is that in most oases 
the third bud has been depended upon ; these 
give smaller blooms.—E. M. 

-You are probably growing your plants in pots of 

too small a else. Avalanche is a strong grower, and 
requires plenty of pot-room. The pots should not be less 
than 9 inobes in diameter; 10 inches will be better.—E. H. 

BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions .—Queries and answers an inserted in 
Qardinimu free of charge correspondents folio to the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU oommunieaUons 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eorroa of 
Gardwhto, S7 Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pububhxr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Garduiho has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of then 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
welt be dassihed. will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge arid 
observations permi t, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in OASDSituie 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4396.—Grafting.—Which is tbs best tlm# and method 
to graft Appls and Pear-trees ?—B. J. F. 

4666 —Older press —Will anyone kindly tell me 
where I can get a good portable older prose suitable for a 
•mall orchard T—H. 

4697. — Plants for a cold greenhouse.— What 
plants beetdeo bulb) oan I grow in a cold greenhouse with¬ 
out any beat or warmth ?—Youxo, Kent. 

4698. —Oherry-trees dropping flowers — Will 
someone kindly inform mo how to prevent Oherry-trees 
from dropping all their blossoms ?—B. J. F. 

4699. — Rose culture.—I am having a long trench 
dug deep for hush Roeee. Will aomeooe please to give me 
the names of twelve best Teas and twelve beet Perpetual* 7 
—A. Noam, Sussex. 

4700. — Araucaria (Monkey Puzzle).—Will some¬ 
one be good enough to tell me how to treat this tree ? 
The branches four or five up are almost dead, le it fresh 
soil that is required?— Stocks. 

4701. —Hardy Azaleas.—Would any of your readers 
inform me if hardy Asaleae will stand out-ofdoors, or will 
be any better for pruning? I should like to keep mine 
rather snail If it did not injure them.—A. A. 

4702. — Insect on Vlnea—I noticed in my vinery 
that there are a great many white woolly spots in the 
ore vice* along the oanee. Will any person kindly s»y if 
this Is an loseot, and, if so, how to banish it?—No vies. 

470 i.— Btnl&rglng a garden.—I am about making 
my garden larger by adding extra ground, which wants 
green stuff dug in. Please let me know what s eeds I am to 
sow for plants to dig In, and how late in the year I oan do 
■o?—Y ouho, Kent. 

4701.— Roses for show.— I intend growing some 
Hybrid Perpetual Roeee lor competition at our local show. 
Will someone kindly favour me with the names of a dosen 
or to that would be most suitable for that purpose ? Also, 
which would be preferable, busheeor standards?— Hybrid. 

4706.— Pear-tree with cracked fruit.— I have a 
Pear-tree wbloh has produced a large crop of fruit of a 
very delicious flavour, but they were all more or lose 
oraoked, and also tbs bark at the trunk of the tree. Will 
anyone give me a means to prevent the cracking ?- 
B. J. F. 

4706. — ** Geraniums ” in winter.— I should be 
glad to know how I could keep my “ Geraniums M through 
the winter. I have only a small garden (several dosen 
“Geraniums’' In it), no greenhouse or frame of any kind 
to place them in, and desire Information ae to when and 
bow to pot them and preserve them if posrtble.—F. F., 
Richmond. 

4707. — Campanulas in pots.—I would be muoh 
obliged to any person that would give me a few hints on 
the proper treatment of Campanulas? I have C. fragUla 
and O. garganioa growing in pots In a cold frame, struck 
from outtings in spring, and they do not seem to be doing 
well. They never flowered this year. It there any hope 
for keeping them through the winter in the frame, or are 
they quite hardy ? If so, will they do bettor in sunshine 
or shade ?— Novice. 
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4708. — Plants for A rodkery —Would someone 
kindly tell me of some plants that would grow well on a 
rookery oovered by large trees, mostly Birch and Horse' 
Chestnut? The soil is loamy; bub that could be removed if 
neoessary, as I have done this for the Feme. I have tried 
ordinary rook creepers, but the drip from the trees kills 
them In the winter.—A. H. 

4709. — Gathering Mushrooms. — Will someone 
kindly say how natural Mushrooms should be gathered? 
Should the heads be out off and the stalks left in the 
ground ? This is the usual way, but it is said that the 
stalk, if left in the ground as it dsoays, destroys the 
adjacent spawn. Whiofa Is right? Again it is said-Do 
not gather your Mushrooms too olossly, but always leave 
some. If you gather all you can you will have no orop 
next year. Is chare anything in this?—G. H. T. 

4710. — Climbing Roses. — I have two Roeee, 
apparently climbers from the long, thin shoote they are 
sending. They flowered white, with four or live buds in a 
duster, very small and semi-double. How should I treat 
them to improve else of flowers and habit? They face 
north in a sheltered corner. Enclosure B Is part of stems 
of four Rose-plants, vigorous growers. One last year I 
out down to the ground; another 1 layered all round; the 
others 1 left alone, and they have sent shoots yards long 
np the well and all over the place, but not a flower has 
ever appeared. Faoee south, in shelter; end of shoots 
always oovered with green-fly. What oan I do with such 
rubbish? Enoloeure O, vigorous dwarf, not a flower. 
What le it? Have need peat-litter from stable, but kept 
long, and bouse slope.— Old Sailor. 

4711— Various Roses.— 1, I have thirty or forty 
Roee-treee, planted two years ago. various sorts, growlog 
vigorously, duo flowering very little. Will they be planted 
too deep, as I put them in myself, and from wbat I have 
heard and read from your paper I have been uneasy all 
summer about this ? Would It do to replant nearer the 
surface this winter ? Would it be advisable to cut up a 
bushy plant with branching root, and stems growing 
direct from root? Several that I planted had very large 
roots compared to the pencil thickness ot tbs stems. 
They have never flowered (smooth stem). Ae I expeotj ou 
to say *' oast them out,” would they do to bud or graft ? 
2, Recommend me a few Roeee that would bloom wt 11 in 
the hands of an amateur—out-and-oome-sgain sorts, 
olimbere or dwarfs, whits or blaok, but Roses.— Old 
Sailor. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4712 —Mushrooms (A. E. PA—These are not the 
true Mushroom Agartous oampestrls, but the does ally, 
A. arvensia (the Horse Mushroom). It It esculent, end 
very good both for frying and ketchup making. Examples 
from under trees are sometimes a little Indigestible.— 
W. G. 8. 

4713. —Odontogtossum orispum (P. C. F) — 
This flower is not the true species—vou may tell it by the 
lip being long and narrow; but it Is one of the natural 
hybrida, of which we have had so many orop out from 
amongst the imported orispums without being enthusiast 1 1 
about it. It ie a very pretty variety, and well deserves 
attention. You may call it what you pleaee.—M. B. 

4714. — New Zealand Flax ( Antipodes ). — You 
should take the plant or plants up from the open border 
and pot them. I have seen fine specimens stand out-of¬ 
doors in Ireland unharmed, bat I do not think they would 
do so In the county of Hertfordshire. It makes a splendid 
plant for the deooration of a oold-houee in winter as It 
requires but slight shelter to pro toot it from the wintry 
weather.—J. J. 

4715. — Maxillarla venusta {J. Bishop).—This is 
undoubtedly the name of the flowers you Band; but I 
think It is a rather unusual time to see it In bloom. It 
should be kept in the oool-houee with the Odontoglots. 
M. graudiflora ie similar, and about the same colour, but 
the flowers stand up erect, whioh the blooms of the kind 
you send do not, therefore M. grandiflora ie, I think, the 
most desirable kind.—M. B. 

4716. — Treatment of Dendrobiums ( James 
Treadwell).— Yet; all plants such as D. Wardian am and 
Peirardi and the like should be kept in a cool-house at 
present. They may be hung up In the sunshine near to 
the roof glass, water being entirely withheld. D. oraeei- 
node ana other earlier bloomere will require to be removed 
into more warmth somewhat before Wardianum and some 
others, of which you will see some remarks at a future 
time.—M. B. 

4717. — Odontoglozsnm grande (G. B.).—l am 
thankful to my friend for sending me a flower of this 
species, and glad to find be has done eo well by following 
my instructions. I have given him the name required, 
and say the flower sent represents a very good variety of 
the plant. 1 have had specimens with some twenty and 
thirty flowers all open at one time, which ie a sight worth 
seeing, and my employer years ago called them “ Tlgei- 
flowera."—M. B. 

4718 . —Zygopetalnm Gautierl.— James Broun 
sends this for a name, which I here give. It is a fine form 
of the specie* known by the name of Z. maxillare, whioh 
prodooee a rioh violet-blue Up, a odour whioh is rare la 
Orchids and is always highly prised. It grows on the 

E “ * stems of Tree-Ferns, and, as these are warm-house 
«, it Is base to grow them upon one whioh will 
i end give shade to this plant and to various others 
whioh stand in the vicinity.—M. B. 

4719.—The oomlng Winter.— Thoe. Carson writes 
me a long letter asking my opinion respecting the winter 
that is coming; but I ao not aspire to the gift of prophecy, 
and eo oannot answer your questions. The fact of the 
weather being so abnormal would rather upset the nerves 
of anyone, so 1 attribute the fears and predictions of 
“ t. O.” to this cause. I advise you to have everything 
set in order and in readinees for the severe weather you 
anticipate, and all wiU be weU; but do not repeat the 
letters, fora “ prophet has no honour in his own country.” 
-J. J. 
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4720.— Cost of an Orchid collection ( M. M.). 


together, about 3 feet per day. If a hive be 
moved a greater distance than 3 feet daily, 
many Bees will be unable to find their home 
on their return from the fields and the loss of 
Bee life will be great 

Driving condemned Bees.— Driving stocks 
of Bees to 
and oruel “ 

practised by cottagers, 
mended. 7” ' „ , s 

first have a little smoke blown into the entrance: 
this will alarm the Bees and cause them to fill 
themselves with honey from the unsealed cells. 
In this gorged condition they become quiet and 
easy to manipulate. The skep may then with 
safety be inverted and placed in a pan or pail 
to steady it; a fiat-topped skip can of course be 
placed on a flat surface. Then an empty skep 
is placed upon the stock skep, bringing the 
edges together at the point toward which the 
combs run, and an iron skewer pushed through 
the edge of the empty skep into the one below, 
forming a kind of hinge, and a strip of wood 
with nails in the ends, or “ driving-irons,” if 
used, are fixed on either side to keep the emptv 
skip up like an open lid. The sides of the stock 
hive are then rapped upon with the open hands 
all round with sufficient force to jar the combs 
without displacing them. A loud buzzing is 
soon heard, and the Bees are seen rushing up 


Tbis is a very difficult question to answer in a definite 
form as so muoh depends upon what one oalls a oolleotion. 
Some would say a dozen kinds was a good oolleotion, 
whiht others would require hundreds of species to form a 
collection* ” “- ,J 


MANUFACTURERS, 


would take, say, a £5 or a £10 
note to some nurseryman known to have a large quantity 
of Orchids, say he was a beginner in Orohid growing, he 
would be treated well, and he should advise him of the 
heat he has at command so that he could belter fit him 
with those whioh would suit him.—M. B. 

1721 — Dendrobium noblle (Yo Yarpe).—lt the 
plant has done growing the plant should be kept cool and 
tolerably dry; but if the growth is not yet made up it 
should be placed in the warmth until it has, when it Bhould 
be placed in the oool and kept tolerably dry; but as this 
species does not flower upon the wood it has Just made, 
but upon that of the previous year, it must not be kept so 
dry as to cause the growths to shrivel from some cause, 
other accidental or from some mismanagement. They do 
sometimes produoe their flowers upon the items of the 
current year’s growth, with Lheir leaves upon them.— 


save them from the old-fashioned 
brimstone pit performance ” mostly 
‘ ‘ w * com- 

The skep to be operated upon should 


ORNAMENTAL IRON ROSE BOWERS, COVERED WAYS 
CIRCULAR ENCLOSURES, CARDEN ARCHES, &c. 


At erected/or the Might Hon. Kart Cadogan, K.Q , Culford. 
Prices and full particulars free on application. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all our Manufactures, with 
Prices, Including Iron Buildings for Shooting and Fishing 
Lodges, Stabling, Huts, Summer Houses, Wood Porches 
Ornamental Verandahs, Kennels, Poultry Appliances, Green 
houses. Garden Frames, Ac., free on applioation. 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

.** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsnino Illus* 
ratkd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Down East.— 1, Oyrtomium For¬ 
tune! ; 2, Adiantum Ghiesbreghti; 3, Adiantum ooncinnum; 

4, Aspienium bulblferum.- 0. B. — Odontoglossum 

grande.- James Brown .—Zygopetalum Gautierf.- A. 

Scott, Yorthumberland.—l, Pteris argyrea ; 2, Asplenlum 
fooniculaoeum ; 8, Oyperus alterpifoliua; 4, Pteris eerru- 
lata; 5 , Phiebodium aureum ; 6, Polystichum Woolastonl; 
7, Adiantum ouneatum ; 8. Antherioum variegatum ; 9, 
Anemia ; send when fertile ; 10, Oannot name ; send better 

upeoimen.- H. Breioerton.— 1, Nephrolepis pectin at a ; 

i, Aspienium cicutarium ; 3, Pteris scaberula ; 4, Myrio- 
pteris vestita; 5, Phegopteris hastmfolia; 6. Gomopteris 
-etragona. — Enquirer.— 1, Lycopodium olavatum ; 2, 
L. alpinum; 3, Athyrium Filix-foomina, broad-pinntod 
variety ; 4, Aspienium fontanum. 


to be observed in preparing stocks for winter. 
Coverings for frames may consist of two or three 
thicknesses of sacking, upon which may be 
placed a piece of thick carpet or felt. Where 
enamel cloths have been used over the tops of 
frames they should now be removed, and the 
propolis scraped from the top bars before placing 
on the winter coverings. A bottomless box, the 
size of the top of the hive, 4 inches deep, having 
a piece of calico tacked on to the bottom, and 
filled with cork dust or chaff, makes a good 
winter cover in place of quilts. Double walled 
hives may have the spaces filled with cork-dust 
to assist in keeping an even temperature within 
the hive, and to prevent the escape of heat. A 
strong stock should be wintered on eight or ten 
frames of eomb, two-thirds of which should con¬ 
tain sealed food. Combs of pollen weigh almost 
as much as those filled with honey, and as pollen 
is much more abundantly stored in some hives 
than in others, the weight of a hive is not a safe 
criterion. The quantity of honey sufficient for 
wintering upon can only be decided by inspec 
tion. It is not wise to leave any hive for the 
winter with less than 20 pounds of stores. 

S. S. G. 


These Houses are now ALL IN STOCK, 
ready for sending: off, and could be 
erected in 7 days. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In the successful wintering of Bees much 
depends upon stooks being strong in numbers, 
and heavy in stores. Stocks that are not Btrong 
should now be joined two or three together. 
Bar-frame hives can be strengthened by intro¬ 
ducing combs of brood from very strong stocks, 
or two colonies can be united by placing the 
combs of one hive with the adhering Bees in 
the midst of the colony it is wished to join 
them to. Stimulative feeding may now be 
carried on in order to induce the queen to con¬ 
tinue laying, and thus ensure a number of young 
Bees for wintering. Feeding should be discon¬ 
tinued before the end of October. The syrup 
used for stimulative feeding should consist of 
sugar and water, the proportions being 7 pints 
of water to 10 lb. of sugar ; that for feeding up 
for winter, 5 pints of water to 10 lb. of sugar, 
boiled for a few minutes, with the addition of 
an ounce of vinegar and half an ounce of salt. 

Uniting stocks in straw skeps.— Bees know 
each other by scent; if, therefore, all that are 
to be united be first sprinkled with minted 
syrup, it prevents them discovering which are 
strangers, and so no fighting takes place. In 
uniting, we therefore smoke and turn up the 
skep containing the Bees that have been driven, 
and sprinkle them with thin syrup Bcented with 
peppermint, then smoke the stock to which they 
are to be united, and sprinkle these Bees also 
with scented syrup, propping up the edge of the 
hive with a wedge or stone, then with a sharp 
and sudden movement throw the driven Bees 
against its entrance, first spreading a newspaper 
or cloth in front to receive them, they will run 
into the skep and become peacefully united, or 
the driven Bees may be shaken upon the combs 
of the stock hive, the latter, of course, having 
been first inverted, and then replaced upon its 
stand, propped up a little to prevent the crush¬ 
ing of the Bees that are on its edges. The 
queen, if possible, should be removed from 
the driven lot. The two hives that are to be 
united should be previc usly brought gradually 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenham 
HaU, Newcaetle-on-Tyne, writes: “ The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in place of two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per oent. of fuel, I am 
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ho. Send for samples and ---- 
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RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY, Ltd* 
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THE “FLOWER GARDEN” AT KEW. 

I hope the improvements so manifest as 
regards hardy flowers in many parts of the 
pleasure grounds at Kew will not stop at the 
flower garden in front of the Palm-honse. Two 
large beds of common Beetroot form the oentral 
feature of this, and masses of fiowerless Pelar¬ 
goniums and dots and stripes of red and blue are 
not worthy a plaoe as a flower garden in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. If the idea exists that a 
garden in such a position cannot be made 
beautiful through the aid of nobler types of vege¬ 
tation , it is quite erroneous. That is a position 
above all others in which beautiful things, grace¬ 
fully grouped and well grown, would tell best. 
The scarlet Pelargonium in the dry soil of Kew is 
as well worthy of a place as any other flower, 
but it is only one of the many beautiful things 
that should find a summer home there. Some 
of the prettiest beds of half-hardy flowers as in 
the parks might well find a place here, and 
are far before the Beetroot, Ac., of the present 
year. Jn such a flower garden it would be 
well to me the best of the half-hardy flowers 
also. Moreover, where the collection is so 
rich in sub-tropical and other half-hardy 
Palms, Oranges, Oleanders, Datura, and many 
beautiful plants which enjoy, and are all the 
better for, a sojourn in the open air during 
the summer, it would be well to make artistic 
use of them, and put them in groups not only 
in the flower garden, but also in the unused 
parte of that waste of gravel around the Palm 
house. So, too, that piece of water between the 
museum and the Palm-house should be a garden 
of handsome water flowers which no Victoria 
regia house in the world would equal in beauty. 
Not only Water Lilies and beautiful water 
flowers of the northern world have we to enrich 
such water now, hut, owing to our friend M. 
Latour-Marli&c, we have a noble series of hardy 
hybrids, groups of which in such a position would 
give delightful pictures. The unclean water- 
fowl should be taken somewhere else—to the 
Zoo, perhaps. The banks of this water should 
be planted with the many fine plants, such as 
Spiraea venusta, which delight in the waterside, 
flower at the same time as the Water Lilies, 
and would form with them a garden worth 
seeing. The flowering herbaceous plants for 
the waterside are numerous and handsome, 
and, seen in bloom at the same season as the 
Water Lilies, give effects which few people 
have anv idea that gardens are capable of. 
Then, after the Iris and Globe flowers and 
other handsomer flowers of the waterside, there 
are many plante with fine habit, as theGunnera, 
great Reeds, some hardy and free Bamboos, 
Koval Ferns, great Water Dock and Bulrushes, 
ana the more graceful and smaller Reeds, 
Arrowheads and Reed Maoe. I not only 
wish these things for themselves, hut for the 
good it would do in the minds of the many 
people who see Kew. Unhappily, the idea that 
a flower garden can only be formed of a few 
things in a stiff wav is still very common even 
in the “ fine plaoes ” in the home oountiee, and 
» reel flower garden at Kew would do pinch to 


dispel it. Thousands of gardens would be in¬ 
fluenced for good if the right thing were done in 
the flower garden at Kew, and it is very easy to 
do it there. W. R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 8HOW. 

4619. —Below I give the names, as desired, of 
twenty-four varieties, all suitable for exhibition, 
and of fairly easy growth. It would be im¬ 
possible in a short note like this to give details 
of culture daring the whole season ; all I can do 
is to give the salient points in the cultivation of 
the plants for large blooms. Stout sucker-like 
growths, 3 inches long, make suitable cuttings. 
These, taken off and inserted singly in 2^-inoh 
pots in sandy soil any time during the month of 
December, will lay the foundation for future 
blooms. At no time during their early stages 
of growth should Chrysanthemums have arti¬ 
ficial heat. The cooler the quarters the more 
stocky the growth, and less liable to injury from 
wind also. Do not top the plants at all, hut 
allow them to grow away uninterruptedly 
until they make their first natural break, from 
which three of the best shoots are selected upon 
each plant, removing all other growths as fast 
as they appear. Eventually then each plant 
will carry three blooms. Shift the plants on 
into larger pots until those 9 inches or 10 inches 
in diameter are reached. A compost of three 
parts fihry-loam to one each of partly decayed 
horse-manure and leaf-mould, with sufficient 
sand and charcoal to keep the whole porous. 
Press the soil firmly into the pots to induce the 
plants to make stocky growth. An open position 
should he provided for the plants during the 
summer, where they would make growth that 
should not be troublesome to mature. Remove 
the plants indoors before they are caught by an 
early frost. A position near to the glass is beat. 
The soil in the pots should be kept constantly 
moist, varying the clean water with liauid- 
manure every third day. Insects and mildew 
must not be allowed to obtain a firm footing, or 
the growth will be checked. Tobacco-powder 
dusted on the parts affeoted will generally 
destroy the former, while flowers of sulphur 
will destroy the germs of mildew on the leaves 
if it he sprinkled on the parts affected. Japa¬ 
nese: Avalanche (white). Sunflower (yellow), 
Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), Vi viand 
Morel (blush-mauve), Col. W. B. Smith 
(old-gold-yellow, suffused with terra-cotta), 
Mrs. Falconer Jameson (orange-red and gold), 
W. H. Lincoln (golden - yellow), Beauty 
of Exmonth (ivory-white), Etoile de Lyon 
(deep lilac - rose), Mons. Bernard (pur¬ 
ple-violet), William Seward (intense vel¬ 
vety-crimson), Mrs. A. Hardy (pure-white, with 
hirsute florets. Incurved : Empress of India 
(white), Qaeen of England (blush-white), Lord 
Alcester (primrose), Alfred Salter (clear lilac- 

5 ink), Hero of Stoke Newington (rosy-pink), 
eanne d’Aro (blush-white, tipped purple), Miss 
M. A. Haggas (soft-yellow), Princess of Wales 
(blush-rose), Violet Tomlin (bright violet-pur. 
pie), Prince Alfred (rose-carmine), Mrs. Normap 


Davis (rich golden-yellow), Mrs. S. Coleman 
(bright-rose,shaded yellowin the centre).—E. M. 

4608.—Chrysanthemums from seed. 
—“Interested One” would do much better 
to buy a packet of seed from a reliable source 
than attempt to save seed himself. Specially 
built houses are required to save seed really well, 
and some art is necessary in hybridising the 
blooms properly to obtain the right kind of oross. 
Sow the seed in a box of sandy soil at the end of 
February in a gentle heat, covering the box with 
a piece of glass to arrest the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. Directly the plants are 
large enough to handle, pot them off singly in 
thumbs, place them on a shelf olose to the glass 
in a temperature of 55 degs. When the pot b 
are full of roots shift tne plants into pots 
4 inches in diameter and again into others 
7 inches across, using a compost of loam 
two parts, one of partly decayed horse- 
manure, with sand enough to keep the 
whole porons. At the second potting give the 
plants cooler treatment, finally placing them 
out-of-doors with the remainder of this family 
in an open, sunny position. One great aim all 
the way through is to induce a stocky habit of 
growth. When the plants make their first 
natural break, by the formation of a bloom-hud 
at the point of single Btem, three additional 
shoots should be selected, tying them loosely to 
one stake in the centre, removing all other 
growths as fast as they are made, restricting 
the growth to these selected shoots. Each will 
bear one bloom in the centre, other buds will 
format the side; hut if large blooms only are 
desired, remove all but that in the centre. 
Place the plants under cover upon the appear¬ 
ance of frost, and give them a light position in 
a oool-houae where they are to flower.—E. M. 

4665.—Carnation-seed. —This has been a 
capital season for work of this kind, as the 
plants bloomed early and well, and the weather 
being so hot and dry the seed formed freely and, 
ripened in good time. I gathered my small 
harvest nearly a month ago; the pods have 
since been drying off on a annny shelf, and the 
seed has just been shaken out. In a general 
way it is necessary to fertilise the blossoms 
artificially—those of the fine-named kinds at 
any rate—and even then if the weather is wet 
the seed will come to nothing. The best way 
to insure a orop of seed is to grow the plants in 
pots under glass, and then with the aid of a 
little heat in cold or wet weather they can 
scarcely fail to produce seed. The hard conical 
seed-pods must take on a deep yellow colour 
before they are fit to gather.—B. C. R. 

-The best seed is not easily saved, as the 

fuller and better the flowers are so much the 
more difficult is it to find pollen to fertilise them 
with. Harrison Weir and Mrs. Reynolds Hole 
are not the most difficult to obtain seed from. 
The seed will always take about two months to 
ripen, and it is no use taking the pods off the 
plant before the seed is nearly ripe. If the 
pods are opened it will be seen that the seed 
has changed in oolour, and become hlaokish 
even before the pod itself has changed. The 
seed is generally ripe when the poas become 
brownish $t the top.—J. p. E, 
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BARDIN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

To a oertain extent the hooee will now be given up to 
the Chrysanthemums, and the temperature will be made 
editable for tbelr wants. This means that Just enough 
warmth will be maintained in the pipes to dissipate damp 
and permit of the ventilators being nearly always open, 
more or less. This, again, should be arranged that full air 
is given on fine, bright days, with perhaps Just a oraok 
left on at night. 1 do not think any Chrysanthemum- 
house should be altogether dosed. The large number of 
plants whioh are now grown, and for which aooommoda- 
iton has to be found, renders it obligatory upon the oulfci- 
valor to stage his plants close together, and this of itself will 
generate damp, and if the air-giving is not well understood, 
not only the leaves will gooff prematurely, but the flowers 
also. Damp Is worse than frost. 1 think, in the arrange¬ 
ment of the plants in the house, the Chrysanthemums 
should be formed into groups by themselves, and the 
other plants, euoh as Zonal" Geraniums,” Tree-Carnations, 
Bouvardias, Salenume, Primulas (how very oharming the 
Primula oboonioa is now ! What a pity it has a bad 
character !), Heaths, 4a, should be grouped near the paths 
or close to the front lights. I generally, ae far as possible, 
keep such things as Primulas, Cyclamens, Carnations, and 
forced bulbs back in other houses until the early autumn 
show of Chrysanthemums is over. The later flowers will 
be in lese quantities, and by the end of November the 
Chrysanthemum fever will be over, aod we shall be mad 
for other flowers. So far as regards flowers for cutting, 
the Chrysanthemum season oannot be too long, but in the 
conservatory one is not sorry when the glut is over and 
the forced flowers bring in a polish and sweetness of 
a different type. Whilst the big flowers are in the house I 
everything else Is dwarfed, so to speak. Groups of 
Mignonette or Cyclamens are nowhere in the competition ;! 
but when the Chrysanthemums are thinned down one oan 
better appreciate the smaller matters. The oharms of the 
forced Roman Hyacinths, mixed with Maiden hair Ferns, 
are Irresistible in some quiet corner, and the old-fashioned 
Qoronilla glauca and its variegated variety are useful 
when flowers are scarce. Begonias will be best kept back 
in reserve till the Chrysanthemums are on the wane. 
Good-sized bushes of Begonia insignis are very effective at 
Christmas and later. I find young early-struok cuttings 
flower so much better than old plants, and if large speci¬ 
mens are required, put three or four plantain a 9-inch pot, 
and train the branohes out a little. This Begonia is so 
good both for the oonservstory and for cutting that it 
might be grown very largely when a bright state of things 
is required about Christmas and the New Tear. 

Stove. 

This is usually the most Interesting house in the garden 
at this season. There is generally plenty of oolour In both 
leaf and blossom. Some of the earliest Poineettias may be 
taken to the oonservatory. A temperature of 50 degs. at 
night will be high enough to preserve the soar let braots 
for some time, and where Poineettias are grown largely it 
will be with the view of utilising the plants In the conser¬ 
vatory and for outiing. CyprTpediuma, after the flowers 
are out, may be taken to the oonservatory or be used in 
the rooms. These are anions; the moot useful Orohlds for 
the small growers to take in hand, as they are not difficult 
to manage, and the flowers last so long. Dendroblum 
nobile and others whioh have been well ripened in a cooler 
house may now be brought back, and In the stove will soon 
throw out their blossoms all up the sides of the long 
pseudo bulbs. This Is one of the Orohids whom all having 
muoh demand for winter flowers should grow largely. 
Coalogyne oriatata is another Orchid whioh may easily be 
grown in a mixed oolleotion in quantity. Orohids are 
getting cheaper, and will soon oome within the reaoh of 
alL. Competition among importers and growers will do 
this. The wonder is that with the immense stocks 
in the country, Orohids have not become cheaper 
than they are ; but the demand for, and the high prices 
obtained for, oboice Orohid-flowers makes it profitable to 
grow Orchids for the flowers alone. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Yuooas in variety are very effective in pots. Y. aloifolia 
variegata is one of the best for potwork, and it may be 
kept safely In a oool-house. Should the frost be severe 
and prolonged, draw the leaves together and wrap a pleoe 
of matting round it. Dracmca indivisa may be kept in 
this way If the pots are plunged or surrounded with some¬ 
thing than will xeep out frost*. At the present moment 
the owner of the unbeated oonservatory is in clover ; his 
Carysanthemums are doing well, and he Is not worried 
about the price of ooke or coals. In all cases where the 
nnheated house is a small one it will pay to make a cover 
of Hessian cloth that can be drawn over the roof and tied 
to hooks sorewed to the house. A few shillings will buy 
doth enough to cover a good-sized house, and with oare, 
using it only in frosty weather, it will last several years, 
and if, in addition to the oover, one likes to set up an oil- 
stove or lamp, the cost of the oover will epeedily be saved. 
This matter of covering on oold nights is worth considera¬ 
tion even by those who have a hot-water boiler and pipes. 
Ferns under Glass. 

Ferns oan never be allowed to get dust-dry without 
suffering injury. It is perfectly true that at this season 
Maiden hair and other Ferns whioh have lost form and 
oolour are to a certain extent dried off and then out down, 
and for the time being it does no harm; but I should not 
recommend a regular practice to be made of this drying 
off of evergreen plants. The temperature for stove or 
troploal Ferns will now be about 60 degs. at night; 45 degs. 
to 55 degs. will do for the greenhouse species. Fern- spores 
are not difficult to raise. In a Fern-house where the 
atmospherio conditions are right, seedling Ferns spring up 
all over the plaoe. I have one house of considerable size 
now filled chiefly with Ferns, and all along under the 
stage seedling Ferns are springing up in great numbers. 
No oare at all has been taken with them, although I knew, 
of course, that seedling Ferns would grow there in large 
numbers. 


Strawberry Plants for Forcing. 

These should now be plunged in ashes or some equiva¬ 
lent. Plunge up to the top of the rim to prevent the frost 
breaking the pot. The plants should, if possible, be covered 
with old lights to throw off heavy rains; this will do even 
better than being plaoed in frames. Strawberries are 
hardy enough if the roots are protected. 

Window Gardening. 

Recently potted up stuff must be kept on the side of 
dryness—not too dry, of course ; but even this will be 
better than the saturation point, as a saturated soil at this 
season soon gets sour, and then the roots will not penetrate 
It. The only plants whioh are worth potting up later in 
the season are “Geraniums" and Fuohslas, and the last- 
named may, if protected, be left in the ground all winter. 
Do not let Palms get too dry; it is not well to go from one 
extreme to the other. Muoh good will be done by sponging 
the foliage. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The Dahlias have had a pretty good time this season- 
At the time of writing my beds of Dahlias are very full of 
blossoms. It Is a pity that a single night's frost will soon 
spoil all this beauty. Those who have a demand for out 
flowers might find an advantage in growing oome of the 
dwarf Pompones and Caotus varieties in pots. In some 
instances where I have seen this done the suooem has 
been very encouraging. The pots may be plunged out in 
summer. White Dahlias are always in demand for 
decoration. Ae soon as the frost blaokens the growth of 
the plants in the beds, out down the tope and dig up the 
tubers, and after drying them paok them away In a dry 
place, safe from frost. Hollyhock-cuttings should now be 
potted up in single pots and plunged in a oold pit or frame. 
Gutt4ngs with me have been very successful: the losses 
have not been 5 per oent. Tuberous Begonias should be 
lifted out of the bed now. It is best to take them up 
before the frost injures them, though they are not at all 
deli-ate if not coddled in heat The tubers may be paoked 
in taod in a dry oellar. All the warmth required is to keep 
the plaoe above freezing-point, or else oover heavily with 
mats or straw when the frost sett In sharp. Gannas may 
be kept with almost as little trouble ae Begonias, but do 
not let the frost bite them too hard before lifting them. 
Ghrysanohemums against walls must be properly secured. 
It would be easy and not expensive to proteot the plants 
on walls with tiffany or oanvas when the frost comes, and 
Chrysanthemums play suoh an important part in our 
home deooration now everything possible should be done 
to save them. Any Violets not yet put in frames or pots 
for winter should have attention at onoe. Only thoee 
plants whioh have been grown thinly are worth lifting. 

Fruit Garden. 

Finish root pruning. Young trees which are making too 
muoh growth may be lifted and replanted either in the 
same or other positions as soon as the leaves are ripe, 
without waiting for them to fall. Wall-trees, suoh as 
Peaches and Aprioots, may have the roots lifted and 
brought near the surfaoe, if the character of the summer 
growth has been too gross. When a tree makes wood 
whioh is too strong to ripen properly, give attention to the 
roots by lifting in the oase of young trees, and by working 
under the ball and cutting the downward roots In the oase 
of old trees whioh oannot be managed in any other way. 
Continue to make preparations for planting young trees 
wherever there is room. There may be rather too many 
Apples and Pears in some gardens this veer perhaps, but 
in a general way no one has too muoh flrst-olass fruit, 
especially now we are all market gardeners. In very old 
gardens the fruit-trees are often In a bad oondition, and 
the thing Is omitted, beoause the work, if properly done, 
means expedition. In suoh oases the old trees should be 
cleared out, the borders remade, and young trees planted. 
It may not be possible to do all in one, or even in two 
years, but, whatever is done, do It well, and then the re¬ 
sult will be satisfactory. It is time now to gather all the 
late Pears and Apples. In most gardens I expect this 
work is completed, as the season Is an early one, aod the 
leaves are falling early. It is time all late Grapes were 
ripe now, even where fire-heat has not been muoh used. 
Keep all foliage in late vineries dear of the glass, and 
promptly remove decaying berries, should any appear. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Asparagus seeds are not often sown in autumn, but 
there is nothing lost, and perhaps something gained, by 
sowing as soon as the seeds are ripe. Green Basil Is nearly 
always in demand for flavouring, or, at least, would be if ft 
could be bad. Late-sown plants, or those which were out 
down In summer, potted up now will be useful for piokiog 
from during the first part of the winter. A supply of 
Green Tarragon and Chervil should also be thought of. 
All plants, such as Cardoons, Celery, Leeks, and salad 
plants, whioh require blanching before lit for use, Bhould 
be closely watched now, and every fine day taken advan¬ 
tage of. Cucumbers in heated bouses intended for winter 
use should be brought on steadily, using the finger and 
thumb to keep them within bounds. Thick planliog is a 
disadvantage if the plants are to do useful work through 
the winter, and I never stop the leading shoots till they 
have travelled several feet up the rafters. It adds so 
much to the vigour of the plants if they are allowed to 
have their heads a little ab the beginning. Sprinklings of 
fresh turfy oompoet are very desirable. It tends to keep 
the atmosphere pure and sweet, as well as affording sup¬ 
port to the roots. Gather late vegetables for mixed 
ploldee. These will inolude Cauliflowers, small Cucum¬ 
bers, Chillies, Radish-pods, 4a Lettuoes and Endives 
whioh are full grown, or nearly so, must be protected in 
some way. Where there are spare frames the plants oan 
bs lifted with balls of earth and planted therein, though 
they will be quite safe for some time yet outside if covered 
on frosty nights with dry Fern or old mats, or oanvas laid 
over the plants will be sufficient for some time to oome. 

E Hobdst. 


being dwarier than usual, but the b l osso m s not so extra 
forward as might have been expected from the forcing 
qharaoter of the season. The Mi ch ae lm as Daisies, again, 
are flowering later than usual, but very finely, and with 
the stately and beautiful Pyre thrum tmginosum (by the 
way, I never tire of admiring this most elegant and gra 


* In oold or northern district* the operations referred 
tounder^ 'Garden Work" matt be done from ten daps to 
rmff*** ***** than * *** * ndioaMl "**} «rM&V7ood 
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ful' plant), Dahlias, Japanese Anemones, African and 
French Marigolds, and late spikes of the Torch Lilies 
render the garden still as gay or gayer than ever. Be¬ 
gonias, too, are brighter and fuller of flower than ever. 
This oool, yet mild, moist, and showery weather is Just what 
they fairly revel in, and only that so many of the plants 
and the seedlings of this year in particular received suoh 
a oheok from the soorohing they had In August, the beds 
would Indeed present a grand appearance now. 
Veronioas are oapital town plants, ana a nioe batch of 
the different shrubby varieties, grown in 5-inoh or 6-inoh 
pots, are invaluable for furnishing window-boxes, con¬ 
servatory deooration, and so forth. For the former 
purpose nioe dwarf plants of the evergreen Eaonymuses 
in variety, Auoubas, Box, small Conifers, 4c., are all very 
well, and, indeed, indispensable when there is nothing 
else to be had ; but as long as it is possible I like to bars 
at least a few flowers, If only in the front row. Very 
dwarf Chrysanthemums of the large-flowering kinds from 
cuttings inserted in July, or layers taken in August, will 
now be very useful, both for window-boxes and oonserva- 
tory deooration. It is really surprising how well suoh 
plants bloom, considering the time and manner of propa¬ 
gation, but it is not uncommon for plants but little more, 
than a foot in height, in 6-lnoh pots, to carry three or four 
flowers, eaoh nearly ae large as the top of the pot itself. 
No doubt the time is coming when we shall have a race of 
large-flowered Chrysanthemums that oan be grown in the 
oraloary way to a height of 2 feet or 3 feet only, but in 
the meantime these late-suruok cuttings are extremely 
useful, and so are the out-down plants. It is somewhat 
surprising that this last-named method is not more gene¬ 
rally adopted, by those whose houses are of low pitch 
particularly, but I think the drawback is that people are 
really afraid to out their plants down in the necessary 
manner. Where the roof of the greenhouse or oonserva- 
tory Is thiokly covered with climbers these should now be 
reduced as far as possible, as the plants beneath will need 
all the light and sun they oan get for the next fewmontha. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The oontinued mild weather is extremely favourable to 
the development of autumn-flowering plants. The frequent 
showers, too, have refreshed things generally in a remark¬ 
able manner, and gardens that reoeive a fair amount of 
oare are looking better now than at any time during the 
season. Chrysanthemums of the early or October- 
flowering varieties are blooming rplendidly, the plants 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 
21 st to October 2 8th. 

Rearranged one of the herbaceous borders. The plants 
have been several years without removal, aod some have 
outgrown their position, and a few, inoluding several 
Phloxes whioh are superseded by better kinds of the same 
oolour, will not be again planted. Carnations will be more 
planted. The border has been trenbhed and well manured, 
and In replanting groups varying in size will be planted 
Instead of eo many single plants. Half a dozen plants are 
more effeotive than one or two, but In the oaee of email- 
growing things mors than half a dozen may be used to 
form a group—in foot, there need be no special number. 
We shall make the groups to fit the position. I dislike 
regular planting, and I also dislike straight, formal bor¬ 
ders. These straight borders are a remnant of the ribbon 
borders of the past. In the present oaee the border la not 
a formal one; it la backed up with shrubs, some of which 
Jut out into the border. I find these reoesses very effeo¬ 
tive when filled with suoh plants as White Lilies, Del¬ 
phiniums, Hollyhooks, Tritomar, aod other tall things 
whioh look well in masses. In front of these oome meases 
of Anemone j&ponioa. Phloxes, single and double Sun¬ 
flowers. Pyre thrum uliginosum Is very effeotive in a Large 
mass just now. Of oourse, in arranging these borders 
plants in flower are not disturbed. 1 always find late- 
blooming subjeote are best transplanted in February, or 
later, aod the early-flowering things in autumn, and no 
garden is furnished proparly without GaiUardias, and the 
flowers are so valuable for cutting. A good batoh in a 
border of Gaillardia grandiflora furnishes a handful of 
flowers whenever required. Laid down late Brooooli with 
heads to the north, banding up the stems with soil, as in 
the event of very severe weather the stems an the most 
vulnerable parte. Veitch's Autumn Brooooli have been 
laid in in oold pita, a few being left in the beds to take 
their ohanoe. It takes a sharp frost to injure the hearts, 
ae the leaves fold over aloeely. Finished earthing up 
Celery aod Leeks. Tied up more Lsbtuoee and Endive to 
oome on in succession. We have a heap of dry Bracken 
in one of the shede, and should frost set in the Braoken 
oan be laid over the plants in a few minutes, and no harm 
will be done. This ary Bracken is found very useful for 
protecting Tea Roses, or to plaoe over and around any¬ 
thing tender, or supposed to bo tender, and It is one of 
the best protections for oold pits in which tender plants 
are stored. The bouses in whioh the Chrysanthemums 
are plaoed are still very freely ventilated, not being alto¬ 
gether olosed at night. It is important that the leaves be 
kept healthy to the last, and this can only be done in m 
freely ventilated house, with the frost just kept out. 
Manured aod trenohed a pieoe of land for planting out 
Brier-stocks for budding. It is always desirable to get 
them out ae early in the season aspostible. It la also very 
desirable to deal liberally with the stook, and there are 
always fewer deaths when the surface reoelves a liberal 
muloh of manure. Moved Cinerarias from oold pit to cool 
house. The early plants are now receiving liquid-manure, 
weak, at every watering. Finished pruning Vines in early 
houses. Foster's Seedling is a very useful Grape when 
forced, and it seta well, and dose well In pota, but it is no 
use, the berries being too small, exoept for the first early 
crop. I think more might be done with Golden Queen 
where Mueoate oannot be grown. 

4648.— Colours of Violets. -Marie Louise (mauve- 
lavender-blue, witn white eye), Comte de Brans (double 
white), Mme. Millet (violetpurple, shaded red), De Parme 
(pale lavender-purple).—E. H. 

-Marie Louies is one of the best of Violet*, and a 

great favourite with all who oare for thee* flowers. The 
oolour is lavender- blue, the eye white. Comte de Brass* 
has white flowers, Mme. Millet, reddish-purple, audoothU 
aooount very distinct, and De Parme, purplish-lavender, 4 
very pleating shade oScclour.—C. T. . 
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TASTEFUL FERNERIES. 

By the exercise of a little taste in groupie 2 suit* 
able plants together with Ferns, the effect of 
both is considerably heightened—a fact that 
should not be lost sight of by all who intend to 
take in hand the arrangement of the plants in a 
fernery or conservatory in a natural and easy 
manner. 1 his grouping is a practice happily 
gaining ground, and one that, well carried out, 
cannot be too much commended. The rockery 
over the little pool in the fer nery in our illustrat ion 
is composed of a porous stone, and the Ferns and 
Mosses sow themselves in abundance all over it. 
The little fringe round the edge is almost entirely 
covered with self-sown plants, growing simply 


in Sweden, his native country, as it is in almost 
all parts of Europe. I have, however, never 
been fortunate enough to see it wild in Ireland, 
although I have searched for it in its recorded 
habitats. Bernharde, who was a professor of 
botany at Erfurt, in Germany, removed it to the 
present genus early in the present century, 
because it had no special indusium or covering 
for the sori, which is a special feature in Pterin. 
It is, however, a lovely British Fern, having a 
slender, creeping rhizome, from which the fronds 
are produced. These fronds are deciduous, and 
the plant, although perfectly hariy, will not 
thrive in the open air where “Miss C.” 
posted her letter from. I should the rather 
advise her to pet the plant or plants into a well- 
drained pot and place the roots between some 
pieces of sandstone mixed with loam, and to 



Rock pool in a fernery. 


oa the rock without soil, the roots of many 
hanging down in the water. C. 


THE PARSLEY FERN (ALIOSORUS 
CRISPUS). 

I CAinvoT say why this plant received its English 
name, for certainly i never could see any 
resemblance to Parsley in it; but, nevertheless, 
it is one of the most beautiful plants that I 
know. I am asked the above question by 
“ Emma Chadwick,” who, itappears, has collected 
some plants in Devonshire, and brought them 
into the £outh of London, and she asks if it 
will grow in the open air, and she also enquires 
if there are any recorded varieties of it ? Well, 
to all these questions I will commence with the 
last one tirst, and that is, I have not noticed 
any variation in the plant wherever I have 
seen it worth recording, and I have gathered it 
in Scotland at good elevations ; also in West¬ 
moreland and in Lancashire, and in North 
Wales. This is the plant which Linnaeus oalled 
Pteris crisps, end it is fpofi^d plentifully|*nough 
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keep this in a cold house, or a cool greenhouse ; 
the fronds will soon die off, and t.ho plant can be 
kept in a nice moist friable condition, which will 
preserve the slender rhj/.omes sound and well, and 
towards the end of April or the beginning of 
May the bright-green fronds will begin to 
appear, and charm every beholder; these in 
the sterile ones are somewhat spreading, but the 
fertile ones are erect, and the underside is 
wholly sporaniferoue, having a slight difference. 
It does not like the sun, but delights in a moist 
shady place, bat foal air or stagnant moisture 
must be avoided. J. J. 


4063.— Making a tennis lawn. — To 
make a lawn fit to play upon by sowing seed 
will require at least ten months from the present 
time before it is in a fit condition to use. By 
laying down turf it will be in good condition an 
early next year as it is required. Whether it is 
made with turf now or seed sown next April it 
should be drained if there is the slightest chance 
of water laying under it from heavy rains. A 
gravelly soil requires no addition in the shape 


of ashes under the turf. If the soil is dug 
deeply over and made perfectly level, rolling it 
down quite firm before the tnrf is laid. Any 
irregularities of the ground will be so much 
more easily seen when the turf is laid than 
before. If “ Davdon” decides to sow seed, the 
soil should be dug up roughly, allowing the 
weather to pulverise it thoroughly. Choose a 
dry day about the middle of March to finally 
level it and rake off anv stones from the surface. 
Lawn Grass seed should be sown at the rate of 
60 lb. to the acre ; it is better to sow the seed 
thickly than otherwise. The early part of April 
is a good time to sow the seed, choosing, if 

! )ossible, a day previous to a shower. A tennis- 
awn made from fresbly-cut turf, or even from 
seed, cannot be rolled too much, providing the 
weather is suitable.—8. P. 

4707.—Campanulas In pota.— Perhaps 
you are too impa.ient, as Campanulas, as a 
rule, are very easily grown, ana a few slips 
taken off strike easily even in a window, bloom¬ 
ing freely when the plants get a fair size. In 
oottage windows, especially, one sees them in 
perfection, and there is a large number of types 
—C. Barrelled, C. fragilis, and others. C. Bar- 
relieri is a dropping variety, like all the others 
for this purpose, and blooms with very great 
freedom, the flowers like little stars, and blue in 
colour. The shoots trail about delightfully, 
hanging down for some way over the rots or 
baskets as the case may be, and bearing blooms 
with remarkable freedom. It is on that account 
very suitable for suspended pots or baskets. 
C. carpatioa is, I think, the rpeoies most com¬ 
monly grown. The flowers are comparatively 
large, and of a blue colour in the type, but those 
of the variety alba are, as suggested by the 
name, white. I have also seen C , or as it is 
more often oalled, Platycodon grandiflorum, 
very well grown in baskets, the large flowers 
almost hiding the growth. Its shoots, when the 
growth is robust, will sometimes haDg down quite 
2 feet, and make a brave show of oolour. Bat the 
two best for windows or baskets are C. isophtlla 
and the white form, the type being a bine- 
flowered kind. This is very easily grown, and is 
exceptionally free. A moderately light but rich 
■oil should be used for Campanulas—say made up 
of loam, peat, sni leaf mould in equal portions, 
whilst a fair amount of sand should be added. 
Yon mast not pot firmly, which is different to 
general practice, and abundance of water is re¬ 
quired. It is quite a mistake to think that 
there are any difficulties to overcome, as from first 
to last their culture is most easy. During the 
winter the soil must be kept drier than in sum¬ 
mer, and when the spring comes large plants 
may be divided and others potted on. Too 
mnch sun is hnrtfnL Yon need not have larger 

S ots than 5-inch size, and let the shoots hang 
own gracefully all round.—C. T. 

- All of this family thrive best in sandy 

loam, mixed with a third or fourth of leaf mould 
and good drainage ; if the loam is at all heavy 
or rough add a little peat and plenty of sand. 
Plants of the smaller growing kinds mentioned 
should be shaded from very hot sun in summer, 
and with free ventilation and careful watering 
they will grow and flower freely and well. 
They will be all right for the winter in the frame, 
if matted np well and kept dry in cold weather 
—that is, unless the frost is very severe, when 
they wonld be safer in the sunoy window of 
a warm room.—B. O. R. 

4656 —Spring bulbs.— Plunging the pots 
containing the bulbs in a bed of asnes means 
covering them with the fine sifted material, bat 
ashes ia not the best material for the purpose ; 
Cocoa-nut-fibre answers best, or leaf-mould. 
They should be plunged out-of-doors, and the 
reason for this treatment is, that the bulbs 
should form roots before growth is made, and 
this treatment is best for the emission of roots. 
Ashes sometimes injure the growths. A cup¬ 
board heated by hot-water pipes is about the 
worst place that could be imagined to place 
newly potted bulbs ; they would be forced into 
growth before roots could be formed, and would 
be drawn up spindly and weak in the extreme. 
— J. D. E. 

4505. —Malting leaf manure —The leaf of the 
Beech sod Oak make much the best leaf-toil, sod the 
present is an excellent time to commence operations. 
Collect leaves from the road-eide, or get permission to 
do so In tome plantation of these trees. Pile the whole 
together and turn It a few timet until they are thoroughly 
deoajed. That from the road-aide 1* best, beoeuee it 
contains a good bit of grit and horse droppings — P. V. 
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TREES & SHRUBS 

SHRUBBY SPIRAEAS. 

The Spiraeas are beautiful flowering shrubs, all 
more or less of value in the garden. They are 
generally of graceful growth, moderately tall, 
though some are quite dwarf and bushy, and 
they flower profusely over a long season, often 
keeping up a scattered succession from summer 
until the end of autumn. Few shrubs are easier 
to grow, but in many gardens they are choked 
up with other things. Almost any soil will 
suffice, and it is easy to increase the stock by 
layers or suckers. 

S. Bumalda, a variety of S. callosa, represents 
well the dwarf and bushy section, and it has 
come more into note of late through the appear¬ 
ance of a very distinct and acceptable variety, 
in which the flowers are of a muoh richer colour 
than in the type. The typical S. Bumalda grows 
about 2 feet in height and is hardy, creating a 
pretty picture when planted in front of other 
shrubs to form a base, or in the shrubbery ; not 
the choke-muddle arrangement usually seen, but 
where the several things are boldly grouped 
together. A mass of this form by itself makes 
also a happy feature, the flowers being of a rose 
colour, produced in bold flat clusters, and when 


salicifolia, the Willow-leaved Spiraea ; the stems 
are erect, the flowers rose-coloured, and pro¬ 
duced in lax panicles during the months of May 
and June. It was introduced in 1820 from 
Nepaul, and is quite hardy. The yellow colour 
of the decaying leafage makes it attractive in 
the autumn. 

The White Beam-tree-leaved Spir.ea (S. 
e riaefolia) is one of the finest of its race, and 
grows taller than any hitherto mentioned, rising 
to nearly 10 feet high in a good soil and position. 
It is now classed as a variety of S. discolor, and 
was introduced by Douglas in 1827 from North- 
West America. When once established the 
growth is free, dense, and graceful, heightened 
in beauty by a profusion of greenish-white 
flowers in July. Individually they are of little 
importance, bnt raised in the large clusters, 
which bend the shoots down with their weight, 
are showy and effective. Plants may be very 
readily propagated by layers. The English 
name was suggested by the leafage, which is not 
unlike that of the European Beam-tree (Pyrus 
aria). A shrub of this noble character, especially 
when in full bloom, is utterly spoilt if choked 
up in a common shrubbery. It should be cer¬ 
tainly set off with a background of dark-leaved 
shrubs, but stand quite isolated, when it will 
grow to large and imposing dimensions. Then 



A Shrubby Spiraea. 


in full perfection very effective. The variety 
named Knap Hill Crimson has flowers of an 
intense crimson colour, but in other respects 
resembles the parent, blooming over a long 
season. It is a sport. A shrub with flowers of 
such rich and decided colour is adapted for 
planting in distinct beds on the turf or against 
dark-leaved things to bring out the full depth 
of the clusters of crimson bloom. S. Bumalda 
is not one of the hardiest of the Spiraeas, and it 
is important not to plant it in a very cold spot, 
or where the soil is poor. 

S. callosa or S. japonica, its synonym, is a 
lovely dwarf shrub, an indispensable Spiraea, 
and a native of Nepaul and Japan. Fortunately 
it is not rare, and may be seen in all good 
gardens, where its graceful stems rising between 
3 feet and 4 feet in height have a fine effect when 
enriched with the deep rose-coloured flowers. 
S. callosa, however, varies much, and amongst 
the several varieties occur some that thoroughly 
deserve attention. The white form—alba—is 
dwarf and makes a neat, shapely, and bushy 
shrub, the flowers white, and as in the type and 
all its forms, continue to appear for months until 
cut off by frosts. Splendens has flowers of 
richer colour, semperflorens (red), atrosanguinea 
(crimson), and superba (greenish-white), but this 
scaroeiy justifies mention. Whilst writing of S. 
callosa w 

s. 


refer ^ta^another dwyf species, 
to 8. 
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it is one gains a correct idea of its beauty, the 
heavy clusters of flowers standing out in bold 
relief from the leafage. I like to see such shrubs 
as these isolated on the Grass, such as a bank 
near the waterside, where it has a fine appearance, 
and fortunately any free soil will suffice. The 
more vigorous Spirceas require a little attention 
in pruning from time to time to keep the shrubs 
within bounds, and prevent degeneration through 
an overcrowded mass of growth. 

S. Thunberui is now fairly common, and its 
merits as a shrub for early forcing are recog¬ 
nised, the slender shoots covered with small 
white flowers being of great use for cutting. 
The shrub assumes a graceful form, and is the 
first of the Spirceas to bloom ; but, apart from 
its flowers or value for forcing, 8. Thunbergi is 
worth planting for its foliage alone, which in 
autumn assumes a splendid crimson colour, in¬ 
tensely rich, and remarkably uniform, every 
leaf being of this fine colour. Lost autumn was, 
owing to the wet, comparatively sunless weather, 
very poor for foliage effects, but the leaves of 
this Spircea were as bright as in dry sunny sea¬ 
sons, and stood out conspicuously from the 
green foliage associated with it. Large clumps 
in the garden are worth looking at in the 
autumn, and have a delightful effeot. It was 
introduced from Japan, and is perfectly hardy, 
proving one of the best things we have received 
from that land of flowers. 


8. hypericifolia, or Italian May, as it is 
sometimes called, by reason of the white Haw¬ 
thorn-like flowers, makes an attractive bushy 
plant, the growth pleasing and graceful. The 
stems are elegant and arch gracefully, and 
crowded with flowers in the summer season, 
when they have a charming effect in the gar¬ 
den. The type has been long in English 
gardens, as it was cultivated by Parkinson in 
1640, whilst it may be used to form a hedge as 
well as a distinct specimen. It is easily raised 
by layers or suckers, and when allowed to grow 
in its own pleasing way is one of the most 
attractive of the Spiraeas ; but there are many 
varieties, some finer than the parent one, known 
in nurseries under various names. 

S. Reevesiana, or 8. cantoniensis, under which 
name it is also known, is sometimes classed as 
S. lanceolata, but the two are distinct; and 
both form attractive garden shrubs, the first 
named the finer of the two. S. Reevesiana grows 
about 3 feet in height, the flowers white, pro¬ 
duced in fairly large clusters, and in such pro¬ 
fusion as to make the shrub in the month of 
June a mass of white. It is also used for 
forcing in spring. There is a pretty double 
variety with white flowers. The true lanceo¬ 
lata of gardens is quite dwarf, and an attractive 
bush when smothered with the white bloom. 

8. Lixdleyana is a noble species, remarkably 
distinct in appearance, and a fine garden shrub, 
producing a wealth of long pinnate foliage, 
delicate green in colour, and of charming grace, 
especially when set off by the bold plumy clusters 
of white flowers. It also blooms very late in 
the season—the month of August—when com¬ 
paratively few trees and shrubs are in flower. 
Unfortunately, this beautiful Spiraea, being from 
the Himalayas, is not so hardy as many others, 
but in the suburbs of London I have seen it used 
well in a distinct bed on the surroundings of the 
lawn, where the soil is light and warm, and the 
position not exposed. A happy picture is thus 
produced, as its leafage is very elegant; and in 
more southern counties where well placed the 
shoots will rise to nearly 10 feet in height. It 
is also a good shrub to mix with other things for 
contrast if allowed to develop its own charac¬ 
teristic graceful habit. 

The Plum-leaved Spira;a (8. prunifolia) is 
best represented by its double variety (flore- 
plena), which is a lovely shrub when well grown ; 
but, unfortunately, it is too often deprived.of 
true beauty through neglect, by planting it any¬ 
how amongst other things, and not permitting 
the growth to develop in its own characteristic 
way. It will thrive iu ordinary soil, and 
although a native of sunny Japan, is very hardy, 
producing in the month of May a profusion of 
double white flowers, each like a charming little 
rosette. Like many of the other Spiraeas, it 
remains in bloom over a long season, and may 
be made far better use of than crowded up in a 
common shrubbery, very often a mass of good 
things stifled to death through ignorant plant¬ 
ing. _ V. 0. 

4700 — Araucaria (Monkey Puzzle).—A 
largo quantity of fresh loam will certainly help 
your tree ; but when this Pine commences to 
fail in its lower branches very little in the way 
of renovation can be done. I once had a large 
avenue of these under my care, and two of them 
having grown too close together to allow of a 
roadway between, the gate was placed on one 
side. Before deciding to do this several cart¬ 
loads of soil were removed from around one of 
the specimens and replaced with loam. The 
plant so treated grew away considerably be- 

{ rond its fellow ; out had it lost any of the 
ower branches they could not have been 
replaced. This noble, and yet formal plant, is 
not suited for many soils. It will grow in 
almost any for many years, but just as it is 
attaining noble dimensions the roots reach 
uncongenial subsoils, and the lower branches go 
off rapidly. The first signs of this are evidenced 
by the needles turning rusty, and after that the 

S lant is soon spoilt. A gravelly, and yet cool 
ottom, with a moist surface-soil, is what they 
luxuriate in. My plants ranged from 30 feet 
to 60 feet high.—P. U. 

- I have repeatedly pointed out that the 

Monkey Puzzle is one of the most unsatisfactory 
trees one can have in a small garden. It is 
entirely unsuitable for such a purpose, and 
inrarianlv goes off in the way described. Evfcn 
in such places as the Royal Gardens, Kew, when* 
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the greatest care is taken of the specimens there, 
they are an utter failure, the lower branches 
dying off. I do not know whether they ire there 
now, but formerly several Monkey Puzzles dis¬ 
figured the beautiful park at Greenwich, and 
why they were planted in such a place, near to 
lovely groups of Thorns, is a mystery. The 
fact is, those responsible for the smaller gardens 
know nothing about trees, shrubs, and plants 
as a rule, ana I should advise you to get rid 
of the Araucarias and put in some really beauti¬ 
ful things, as the VVeigelas, and many other 
shrubs that have been recommended from time 
to time for small gardens. You cannot Bave 
your trees. Top-dressing of the best loam mixed 
with manure might give temporary benefit, but 



Fig. 1 . —Common Shallot. 


only temporary ; the dead branches will not 
grow again, and half a Monkey Puzzle is not 
pretty. It is very well to point to such speci¬ 
mens as at Powderham Castle, in Kew, or Drop- 
more, the branches sweeping the turf, but the 
olimate and position for them here are peculiarly 
suitable.—C. T. 

-This is a most disappointing tree generally. In a 

f«w places it does well, mostly in the maritime distriots. 
The trees require plenty of moisture. This has been the 
likely cause of the bottom branohesdying. If I had a tree 
in that condition I should grub it up and plant something 
else more reliable.—E. H. 

4657.— Mistletoe —There is no way to pro¬ 
pagate the common Mistletoe other than by 
inserting the seed in a notch cut in the bark. It 
is parasitical on the Apple-tree, and is also 
found on the common Poplar, also on the Haw¬ 
thorn, the Mountain Ash, the Maple, and other 
trees ; rarely upon the Oak. Some persons say 
that it is better to sow the seed on a natural 
crack or depression in the bark of the trees. 
The ripe fruit may be pressed into the parts 
most suitable with the fingers gently, so as to 
break up the viscid substance, but not to injure 
the seed. The white substance will be sufficient 
to keep the seed in its place, but birds may peck 
it off unless it is protected with wire netting or 
some similar material.—J. D. E. 


flowers, andjspoiling the beauty of the shrub. 
Much advance has taken place with this group 
in recent years. The flowers individually are 
much larger, broader, and splendidly coloured, 
the shades of crimson and scarlet in particular, 
fiery masses, which light up the scenery with 
brilliant beauty. If you have a piece of wood¬ 
land, sheltered from the east wind, and the soil 
is of proper description, there you may grow to 
perfection these shrubs, and no place is better 
for them than a clearing in woodland. The 
growth itself is very characteristic, the branches 
very leafy, and the foliage in autumn takes on 
splendid colours—crimson, bronzy-green, and 
chocolate. The season of flowering has been 
greatly prolonged by getting new late-blooming 
types, which carry on the period of flower- 
beauty until the end of July. The semi-double 
race is very charming, the trusses of bloom com¬ 
pact, and the individual flowers very pretty 
when cut, whilst they have a delightful 
fragrance.—C. T. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SHALLOTS AND GARLIC. 

In reply to queries, these plants are in every 
way so nearly related that cultural notes given 
in reference to the one may safely be taken as 
suitable for the other. Except in rare in¬ 
stances, however, their cultivation is somewhat 
neglected, a circumstance owing no doubt to the 
fact that there is not much demand for them. 
That, however, ought not to be accepted as a 
reason for neglecting their culture, for though 
we may be required to grow but few, it is surely 
worth while to grow those few well. The most 
suitable soil for them is a strong loam that has 
been manured the previous autumn and left to 
mellow under the winter’s frost. This should 
be broken down smoothly with a rake early in 
February, and the bulbs should be planted in 
rows 15 inches from each other, and 9 inches 
apart in the row. No dibber should be used ; 
the bulbs should be pressed into the ground with 
the fingers only. As soon as they begin to make 
roots it is necessary to give them another press 
down, or the roots will upheave the bulbs out 
of the ground. Beyond hoeing to keep the 
surface of the soil open, little else in the way 
of culture is needed to insure success. In order 
to obtain handsome produce, select the finest 
and best shaped bulbs for planting. As regards 
varieties, they are not numerous, and what there 
are vary but little in any respect except in 
colour and size, the quality of all being about 
alike, and all are no doubt more improved by 
oonstant selection of the finest for reproduction 
than by seed. The ordinary pale red-skinned 
(Fig. 1) is perhaps the most profitable kind to 
grow; it is certainly far more productive and 
hardier than the larger deep red-skinned Jersey 
variety (Fig. 2). There is also a good silver 


4701.— Hardy Azaleas.— Hardy Azaleas, 
both the Ghent and Japanese varieties, will do 
very well where the soil is suitable. Very 
little, if any, pruning will be required. If 
much pruning is done there will be no blossoms 
for some time after. If the plants get lanky or 
straggling in habit, shorten back to put into 
shape, but otherwise the less pruning they have 
the better. Azaleas will not grow in a limestone 
soil. They succeed best in peaty land, but I 
have seen them do well without peat where 
there is plenty of vegetable matter and not 
much lime in the soil. The old Yellow Azalea 
pontica is one of the sweetest shrubs in the 
garden. I used to grow it largely for forcing, 
but of late years, since Azalea mollis has come 
so much into favour for forcing, ponticum has 
fallen into the background.—E. H. 

- Hardy Azaleas are perfectly hardy, as 

the name suggests, but you will spoil them if 
you prune. The charm of these shrubs is that 
they grow widespreading heads, the branches, 
so to speak, rising in tiers and loaded in the 
early days of June with their richly-fragrant 
varied-coloured flowers. As you do not appear, 
from your note, to know much of this class, I 
may say that the hardy Azalea needs a good 
loamy or peaty soil. If the ground is heavy 
clay, for instance, you must have a part peat, 
about 12 inches or IS inches in depth, and give 
an occasional top-dressing in after years. They 
require some amoupt of shelter, especially from 
cqld easterly winds, 
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Fig. 2 . —Jerspj' Shallot. 

skinned kind in cultivation, which from the 
appearance of the bulbs might easily be mis¬ 
taken for Garlic, though it is somewhat longer 
than the bulb shown in Fig. 3, which is the 
common English variety of Garlic, and the only 
kind that need be grown. W. 


4709. — Gathering Mushropms. — Mushrooms 
should always be pulled, not out, giving a slight twist at 
the same time, so as to bring the stalk dear away. Pull 
all that can be found, aod give the ground a light 
sprinkliog of salt on the aporoach of rain after a good 
6pe)l of dry weather.—B 0. R. 


WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

Where a supply of Cucumbers has to be main¬ 
tained throughout the winter months, a certain 
amount of forethought is necessary. It must 
be remembered that Cucumbers are lovers of 
sunlight and long days, and under these condi¬ 
tions the plants grow and fruit freely enough, 
but not so at midwinter. At this time, unless 
the treatment is judiciously carried out, the 
plants will hardly grow, let alone bear fruit. 
Fitful supplies are often secured, but where 
Cucumbers are looked for, a regular supply is 
what should be aimed at. As is generally the 
case, the plants are spoiled at the first. They 
may have been planted all right and also grown 
in a suitable structure, but are mixed in the 
earlier stages and quite unable to bear the 



Fig. 3.—Garlic. 


strain which the dark days put upon them. 
That the plants may be in condition to fruit 
freely through the autumn and early winter 
months is no reaeon that they should be allowed 
to do so. At that time Cucumbers are not 
looked for in quantity, and this being so, it is of 
no use to let the plants bear the strain which 
t hese early crops undoubtedly put upon them. 
With the plants worn out, as it were, it matters 
little what after-treatment is bestowed upon 
them, as rarely are they able to recruit their 
strength to prove satisfactory. The want of 
Cucumbers is generally felt throughout the 
months of January and February, and particu¬ 
larly so during the latter month. I do nob 
advise the same set of plants for the production 
of Cucumbers throughout the winter, as I like a 
set for producing fruits for the early part of the 
winter and another for the latter end. By 
having two sets, the first batch may be relied 
upon until the end of January, and then at this 
time the second batch will commence to bear 
and will continue through what is generally the 
worst season, as far as the production of winter 
Cncumbera is concerned. By relying upon two 
sets of plants, it must not be imagined that 
extra Bpace is needed, aB if room is scarce the 
lame number of plants as is generally grown in 
one batch may be divided, and by arranging 
them in this manner a far greater number of 
fruits may be secured than relying exclusively 
upon one ket and these planted early. For the 
successful production of winter Cucumbers 
A suitable structure is of the utmost 
importance, as unless this is light, efficiently 
heated, and so forth, their culture would be 
attended with difficulty. A good heating sur¬ 
face is most desirable, so that a comparatively 
high and equable temperature can be easily 
kept up. To the want of this the failure of 
many winter Cucumbers may be traced. Before 
commencing operations it will be as well to 
consider the system under which they will bo 
grown, whether in large pots or in prepared 
beds. Pot culture has its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, but personally I favour the plant¬ 
ing out for the first or earliest batch and pot 
culture for the later—that is, where there is the 
convenience for carrying out the work in this 
way. When grown exclusively in pots it is 
most desirable that a comparatively high tem¬ 
perature be maintained, for unless the pots can 
be plunged so as to derive benefit from bottom- 
heat, the plants cannot make much headway. 
The pots being surrounded with warm ferment- 
ing material, so as to generate a bottom-heat of 
SOdegs., the roots are kept actively at work, 
and when this is so the plants remain healthy 
if not overcropped. This certainly is the point 
where many fail with winter Cucumbers when 
grown in pots. As I have previously mentioned, 
fhe plants must be built up sturdily from the 
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first, and fruit should not be allowed to form 
until actually required, and then only sufficient 
should be reserved to keep a steady supply. 
Plants which may be raised now and duly 
planted out have not only time to form vigorous 

n * its before the dull days arrive, but also to 
t heavily as well by the same time. Al¬ 
lowing the plants to produce these surplus 
fruits is only wasting their energies and weaken¬ 
ing out before their time. It may appear waste 
to out off the small fruits as they form, but this 
show is only fleeting, for sooner or later a 
collapse will come ana the plants will refuse to 
grow, let alone produce fruit. The 
Raising op the plants for what should 
oonatitute the first or main batch should take 
place so that they can be planted out some 
time during the month of September. By al¬ 
lowing them to become starved in small pots 
for the want of planting out, and perhaps also 
smothered up with other subjects, is only to 
court failure. It is best to raise the plants 
singly in 3-inch pots. Particular care should 
be taken that the small plants are kept to them 
selves, so that a clean start may be made. The 
seeds after being sown should be plunged in a 
gentle bottom-heat, and directly the seedlings 
appear through the soil elevate them to the light. 
Nor must the little plants be allowed to want 
water, which should be tepid. The soil for 
these winter fruiters must also be lighter than 
is generally used for the summer crop ; but this, 
of course, will be gauged by the kind of loam 
at disposal. The soil I have to deal with being 
heavy, the roots work the more freely when it 
is used in the proportion of one half loam and 
one part each of pulverised horse-manure and 
leaf-soil, with pounded charcoal and old lime 
rubbish as correctives. With lighter soil to 
work with, use a third of loam. The formation 
of the beds, or rather mounds of soil the plants 
are to root in, will of course depend upon the 
formation of the structure and also the arrange 
ment of the bottom-heat pipes. What ii 
wanted is a genial root-run, with not to great a 
bulk of soil. The practice of using some 
fermenting material, either of well-worked 
stable litter, or, what is better, litter and leaves 
in equal proportions, for placing under the 
mounds over the bottom-heat pipes, is not 
favoured by some people. I do not think so, as 
I am certain that a layer to the depth of a foot, 
and this trodden firmly, forms an effective 
barrier to the dry heat which ascends from the 
bottom-heat pipes. Do not lay it direct on to 
the pipes, but over the usual layer of broken 
bricks which surrounds the pipes. The roots 
thereby work the more freely and are not subject 
to fluctuations of temperature. Over this litter 
the mounds should be placed, arranging them at 
least 3 feet apart. Whether turves will be 
needed to be placed underneath will, of course^ 
depend upon circumstances. Certain it is that 
turves are of benefit where they can be used. 
A high and close temperature must be avoided, 
this forcing on the growth too much without 
that solidity so essential for successful after 
returns. What is wanted is a circulation of air, 
tempered more or less by artificial heat accord 
ing to the weather. To attempt to gain this 
thus early in the season without a Judicious 
application of artificial heat will only result in 
attacks of mildew. 

The growths must be trained thinly, the 
main laterals being thinly disposed. The 
secondary shoots should be stopped at the 
second joint, or what is known as one joint 
beyond the fruit, whether fruit is expected to 
form or not, a« this of course may be removed if 
not wanted. The shoots must be kept judiciously 
thinned out, and the larger leaves should 
also be removed to let in the requisite amount 
of light. Nor must the roots have less atten¬ 
tion, as the soil must be kept at an even degree 
of moisture, taking the precaution, however, 
that the soil is moistened through. The roots 
must be kept actively at work also by judi 
oious top-dressing and feeding up with clarified 
liquid-manure. The application of liquid- 
manure may be easily overdone, however, 
during midwinter. The growth at this time is 
at its lowest ebb, and applying liquid-manure 
too freely is apt to sour the soil, with the result 
that the plants quickly take on a sickly 
appearance. With a good heating surface at 
command the temperature may be easily kept 
up during the night to 65 degs. with an extra 


natural rise by day. For the seoondary batch 
the early part of November is quite time enough 
for planting. As I have previously remarked, 
this batch is best grown in large pots, and by 
being plunged in warm leaves, or fermenting 
litter and leaves mixed, satisfactory crops will 
be secured. Plants such as these may often be 
produced when grown in a stove, always taking 
the precaution to keep them away from insect- 
infected plants, especially those subject to 
mealy bug. _ A. 


OROHID& 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

In answer to “Mac.,” I should advise him to 
pot all those of O. orispum seotion, O. luteo- 
purpureum, and O. Pesoatorei with other similar 
kinds at once, if they require it, but if not I 
would take away any decayed or old soil from 
them and renew with fresh. I have noticed 
that in some places this summer these plants 
have been somewhat punished bv the very hot 
season, and that they have hardly been able to 
maintain themselves. To all these people 
I have recommended the use of raised blinds, 
which have the effect of maintaining a very 
much oooler atmosphere. With those persons not 
provided with a north house it has been difficult 
to keep them, but in such circumstances I have 
advised these raised blinds to be permanently 
fixed, and to have another one to roll up and 
down to cover it; besides this, the house to be 
kept in a nice moist condition. The Odonto- 
glossums will now begin to grow and move 
along comfortably in congenial weather, but I 
do not refer to O. citrosmum or any of this 
seotion, whioh should now be resting and be 
kept quite dry. For this plant coming from 
a somewhat lower elevation, requires this to 
cause it to flower, and it should be potted or 
re-surfaced in the spring when the spikes begin 
to show, using good peat-fibre and ohopped 
Sphagnum Moss in about equal parts. 

Matt Bramble. 


5 degs. on mild nij 
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pleas 

be grown m a basket and hung up near the roof- 
glass, so as to have the sun ana light, but yet 
not exposed to the hottest sun, but slightly 
shaded during the fieroest of its rays, in order to 
keep the plants of a good colour, and to prevent 
its being Durned. The basket should be well 
drained, for as the plant requires a great quan¬ 
tity of water during the season it is quite neces¬ 
sary that this should run away freely. The 
plant must not even be allowed to beoome very 
ary, or the chanoes are the leaves would shrivel, 
turn yellow, and fall away; and they oannot 
well be spared. Matt. Bramble. 


t eUowingyjjijcourse, the 


THE SIAMESE SACCOLABIUM 
(S. (XELESTI8). 

This beautiful plant, when I first saw it bloom¬ 
ing with Mr. Cobb, of Sydenham, a few years 
ago, completely took me aback, it looked bo ex¬ 
ceedingly elegant, and its light-blue oolour, 
whioh is so rare amongst Orchids, was so 
charming. Now the forms sent by “ J. Mendook” 
are just the two extremes which I have seen the 
species before break into- This is an Orchid of 
which we know but very little, and I think the 
only plants that have reached this country have 
come home through M. Roebellin, and in his 
letter to Mr. ShutUeworth he said : “ The plants 
grew upon the bare trees in the Rice-fields of 
Siam, which had been left in the clearing of the 
ground for the planting of Rice.” Now, this at 
onoe gives an idea of the requirements of the 
species in question—great heat and abundance 
of moisture in the atmosphere. I do not think 
it is a species that has been imported during the 
past year or two, and I should advise Mr. 
Sander or someone else to send us some more 
plants home, in order to keep such a fine Orchid 
before the eyes of the amateur Orchid-lovers. 
In doing so there can be little doubt but 
some other fine things are also to be found, and 
so we should obtain a fresh stimulant to culti¬ 
vate warm-house Orchids, for this one is so 
beautiful that it is beyond all praise. It 
belongs to the seotion having erect spikes of 
bloom, which are produced freely, two of them 
upon a single stem, bearing from thirty to fifty 
blossoms, whioh are white at the base, tipped 
with a bright, pure blue, the lip also being 
tipped with the same shade of blue, this in some 
varieties being a light blue, but in others darker, 
but beautiful in any shade. The plant is an 
erect grower, producing its leaves in a two- 
ranked manner; these being about 6 inches long, 
whioh are keeled, thick, and fleshy in texture, 
with pramose ends, and deep-green in colour. 
The flower-spikes arise from the base of the 
leaves, erect, and about 9 inches in height. The 
spike from which the flowers now before me 
were gathered is not much more than 6 inches 
high, Dut it does sometimes attain to a greater 
length ; and I have measured the old spikes upon 
some of the imported plants 10 inches in length, 
so tb%t my friend may look forward to an iu 


4662. — Sawdust as a manure. — 
That sawdust does not very readily decom¬ 
pose is not (except where the soil is already 
surcharged with organic matter) a material 
objection to its use as a manure. It should be 
remembered that in the most fertile soils the 
proportion of matter directly available to the 
roots of plants is but a small fraction of the 
whole. The beneficial action of by far the 
greater part of the organic matter contained in 
the soil is purely mechanical. In stiff lands 
sawdust, even in its undecomposed state, acta 
beneficially by dividing and lightening the soO, 
and in both stiff ana light lands, when it is 
decomposed, it increases the power of the soil 
for absorbing and retaining heat and moisture. 
In sandy soils the power of decomposed organic 
matter to hold back soluble fertilising material 
applied to the soil is a peculiarly valuable pro¬ 
perty. I am fully aware that many cultivators 
have a strong objection to the using of sawdust 
as a manure; but the fact should not be loot 
sight of that almost all vegetable matter contains 
woody fibre, the essential constituent of saw¬ 
dust. It is found in the leaf-stock, the midrib 
and the veins of leaves, and even in flowers and 
fruit. The peculiar mechanical action of leaf- 
mould as a potting material is due in great part 
to its partially decomposed woody fibre.— 
L. C. K. 

4616.—Packing Liliums.— You might 
take the bulbs up and dry them off. Thousands 
of Lily bulbs are annually treated in this war in 
this country, and by the Dutch and Japan trade 
growers. The bulbs are nob found bo suffer any 
serious loss of vitality when dried off, but I 
should never treat them in this way unless 
circumstances compelled me to do so. It is not 
natural for Lilies to lose all their roots when at 
rest, and they certainly stand more vigorously 
when the roots are preserved. I should lift 
them carefully, and pack in boxes in damp 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss, in which they may 
remain through the winter. The common white 
Lily must not be dried off, being now in growth. 
—J. C., By fleet. 

4692.—Mealy bug.— The mealy-bug is a 
very difficult insect to get rid of when onoe it 
gets into a vinery. As soon as the crop of 
Grapes and the leaves are off, the stems of the 
Vines and the roots should be scraped with a 
blunt knife to get off any loose bark. They 
should then be thoroughly cleansed with a 
stiffish brush, and painted over with the follow¬ 
ing mixture : 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur, 2 lb. of 
soft-soap, and a wineglassful of turpentine. 
Should be made into a paste with a little water. 
Boil 1 lb. of Tobacco and 6 quarts of water in a 
dose vessel for an hour, strain it, and mix it 
with the paste with enough water to make 
5 gals. The woodwork of the house should be 
washed with the same mixture, or dress the 
stems and rods with three parts of day, one part 
of tar, mixed with enough water to make a 
paint.—G. S. S. 

4676. — Carnations in a smoky 
district.—The Carnation is a plant that will 
do better than most in smoky districts. No 
better arrangement for the culture of the plants 
oould be made than that suggested. The plants 
will do very well in the frames all through the 
winter, ana should be planted in flower-pots in 
March, placing them out-of-doors until the pods 
are ready to burst open, when they may be 
placed in the house with ample ventilation. 
Roses would do well treated in the same way, 
but they are not so well adapted for a smoky 
district as the Carnations; in fact, the Rose 
likes a pure air, and generally pines away in 
the neighbourhood of large smoky town#.-* 
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BEYTON GRANGE. 

From Bury St. Edmonds to Beyton is about six 
miles, and all who pass that way will see 
Bey ton Grange, for the charming house and 
pretty garden, so faithfully shown in the engrav¬ 
ing, stand by the roadside. It is the residence 
of Mr. X>e Heup Cockssdge, and though it is 
little more than a roadside viUa, yet it possesses 
a beautiful garden,' which far exceeds what is 
generally seen in Inch places. The house 
nestles down in front of some tall silvery Wil¬ 
lows. Its walls are entirely hidden with Ivy, 
whilst Roses and Clematises scramble over the 
porch, and our native large White Convolvulus 
beoomes a beautiful thing as it climbs up the 
face of the Ivy and its flowers peer out from the 
dark green leaves. When I saw it last summer 
(189*2) window-boxes filled with flowers varied the 
Ivy mantle upon the wall. A border round the 
house was filled chiefly with Marguerites, and 
well they looked in broad masses, with a fore¬ 
ground of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and the 
grey-leaved Cineraria maritime, whilst a few 
little masses of deep-blue Lobelia gave variety of 
colour. The arches, which look so beautiful in 
the picture, lose none 
of their charm by an 
inspection. Gloire do 
Dijon Roses and Cle¬ 
matises are inter* 
mingled in wild, free 
masses, forming huge 
wreaths of foliage and 
flower. The flower¬ 
beds are all well filled 
with bedding plants 
of the usual type, but 
well grown and abun¬ 
dantly flowered. These 
beds, however, were 
not a repetition of the 
usual scarlet, yellow, 
and blue. They ex¬ 
hibited as much variety 
as is obtainable from 
this system. The old 
Gazania splendens 
creeping about tho 
ground and blended 
with Blue Lobelia, the 
Purple Verbena venosa 
associated with Flower 
of Spring Pelargonium, 
the curious Salvia Hor- 
min urn with coloured 
bracts standing out- 
from and above dense 
tufts of the dwaif 
Tagetes, scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums, 
and the cool grey- 
leaved Cineraria toned 
down the bright masses 
of other Pelargoniums; 
these were some of tho 
better and less com¬ 
mon charms of this 
bedding system. They 
were simple harmoni¬ 
ous combinations 

whose licanty was not lost in the complexity 
of pattern arrangomout. lint with all this 
array of flowors, gorgeous in their summer 
dress, I missed tho fine hardy plants which 
would look well in some of those beds, 
plants which by scent and fine form appeal 
to other senses besides that of sight alone, 
plants which when brought to our gardens 
and planted remain there and increase in in¬ 
terest, size, and beauty as each season rolls 
round. There may be visionary delights in 
gazing upon these masses of colour on a warm 
summer s day, but in the midst of the feast 
there will crop up memories of the past. How 
often does an early frost come ana make the 
garden bare ! One frost, perhaps, will be suc¬ 
ceeded by a month or six weeks of fine weather, 
in which such a garden has no enjoyment to offer. 
This should not be so, because selected hardy 
plants, cultivated as are the bedders, will flower 
as freely and continuously. It is only when the 
severer frosts come that they cease to bloom. 
There is abundant evidence at Beyton Grange 
of the owner’s desire, but it is to be hoped that 
present realisations, though good, will not con¬ 
tent, but lead to the oreation of something 
hotter and of a more permanent character. — H. 
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I HOU8H ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

POTTING UP PLANTS FOR A WINDOW. 
Just before the first frosts arrive our gardens 
often contain many handsome plants well set 
with buds, which will certainly never open 
in the cold blasts of autumn. Amongst these 
there may be Marguerites, both white and 
yellow, which have grown into neat little bushes 
in the borders and are now in full bloom. Carna¬ 
tions, too, whioh have been late in forming 
buds from the drought or being put out late in 
the season are now throwing up tall spikes of 
bloom, destined to destruction unless taken into 
shelter in time. Abutilons, Brugmansias, and 
other semi-tropical specimen plants will have 
grown too large for a window ; but yet there 
are plenty of smaller plants in most gardens 
which might be potted up with advantage and 
used for winter decoration during the dull day*. 
Chrysanthemums, for instance, where their 
growth is not too straggling, will flower much 
better indoors than out in most seasons, and 
these can be raised without difficulty if the 
following plan can be adopted about ten days 


Our Rkaorks’ Ilmotratiorb : Beyton Grange, Bury St. Edmunds. Engraved for Qardrnino Ilubtratko 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Edward Le Heup (Jocksedge. 


before taking the plants up, their roots should lie 
cut round &L a sufficient distance from the stem 
to make tho balls fit tho pots into which they are 
to go ; a small sharp spade being used for this 

S urpose perpendicularly into the soil without 
isturbing it further. Direotly this is done, the 
plants to be raised should have a good soaking, 
either with water, or, still better, liquid-manure 
or soot-water ; this will stimulate the out roots, 
and induce them to throw out a mass of small root¬ 
lets at once. When the plant is raised, a week or 
two later on, the ball of earth with these rootlets 
should be kept intaot and merely placed in a 
drained pot, with a little rich soil to fill the 
interstices. If the planta are allowed to stand 
on a bed of ashes, sheltered from the sunshine 
by a north wall, for a few days after they are 
potted up, and well supplied with water, they 
will not feel the check, and will continue to 
produce their blossoms as though still in the 
border, when they can be placed in a sunny 
window, giving them all the air and light which 
they can have. Chrysanthemums do best in a 
room without a fire, as they object to dry heat, 
and are apt to be attacked by black and green 
fly if exposed to it. A pieoe of sponge with a 
basin of warm soap and wat*r should be always 


i sometnin 
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at hand to destroy the first comers of these 
insect pests, and an occasional syringing out-of- 
doors or watering overhead with a rosed pot 
will be found useful to preserve the foliage of 
Chrysanthemums in fall beauty. Carnations, 
and some varieties of Marguerites, are not so 
troublesome with regard to blights, while others 
are specially subject to thrip and green-fly. 
Prevention is better than cure in this matter as 
well as in everything else, and the constant use 
of a little clean soap and water, with sharp 
inspection of the tender shoots and the backs of 
the leaves, will save a vast amount of trouble, 
and preserve the plants in fall vigour. L. R. 

4671. — Window plants. — The plants 
named would keep better in a spare room than 
in a frame, unless the frame could be covered 
during froety weather with an old carpet or 
plenty of straw, which wonld have to fie re¬ 
moved in mild weather, as plenty of air is 
necessary. But they are apt to damp off in a 
frame if too much rain reaches them ; also there 
is a danger from mildew settling on dead leaves 
or other matter, which must be guarded against 
by picking off all decaying parts and keeping 
all sweet. The plants 
if put in the frame 
should stand on a layer 
of fine, dry ashes, 
and the pots should 
be completely covered 
with tne same mate¬ 
rial. They will then 
need but little water, 
only putting them out 
to a good mild rain 
occasionally ; the 
lights being raised, 
however, daily from 
ten to three o’clock 
by means of bricks in 
wet weather (so as to 
keep the rain off the 
plants), and thrown 
right back in fine, 
mild weather ; closed 
completely only dur¬ 
ing froet, when the 
glass must be covered 
as mentioned above. 
If the plants are taken 
into the house, a sunny 
spare room, without 
a fire (except in frost) 
will suit them well, 
and they should have 
all the air and light 
possible, except dur¬ 
ing a sharp frost. 
When this occurs, the 
plants may be lifted 
from the window and 
placed in the warmest 
corner of the room, 
covered with news¬ 
papers, two or three 
layers thick, which 
will keep out all but 
the severe frost, when 
they could be put into 
the kitchen window or into the sitting-room for a 
few days. All dead and dying leaves and stems 
should bo removed at once from them, and they 
will bo the better for a little good top-dressing 
(of leaf-mould, sand, and loam), digging out the 
surface-soil to the depth of au inch or so, and 
replacing it with sweet, fresh compost. Water¬ 
ing mast be done thoroughly, when at all, 
enough lukewarm water being given to run 
through the pot, and the saucers beiDg emptied 
an hour afterwards ; but no water should be 
given again until the upper soil is dry enough 
to leave no stain on tne finger placed on it. 
Each individual plant differs in its needs, 
according as it has strong roots, or is making 
growth ; all hard-and-fast rules, such as water 
onoe a week or twice a week, are therefore dan¬ 
gerous ; and the owner should look through the 
plants daily to supply that which is really 
needed, and that only.—L. R. 

4006.— Wooden labels.-Wipe them over with a rag 
juat moistened with thick whita paint, rubbing it in well, 
and leaving very little on. Write on them while still wet, 
and the letters will last as long as ths wood.—B. C. R. 

-Quicklime dissolved in water, and whilst hot etirred 

up with a little oil. forms a good mixture for painting 
wooden labels. When dry you can write upon them with 
eaa#.—A. O. Brnss,. 

Original from 
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4697.—Plants for a cold greenhouse. 
—Chrysanthemums which have been grown 
without high feeding will do fairly well in the 
unheated greenhouse if the blooma can be kept 
from damping, whioh is mainly a queation of 
careful watering and ventilation. When cold 
weather seta in it should be possible to improvise 
a cover for the cold greenhouse, which could be 
rolled up on fine days. If this were done, many 

S lants might be grown without artificial heat, 
lcludingFuohaias, Myrtles, Camellias, Tuberous 
Begonias, Genistas, and Coronilla glauoa. There 
are many beautiful things among choice hardy 
plants, such as Tree- Pee onies, Indian Rhododen¬ 
drons and their hybrids, Deutzia gracilis, Ghent 
and Japanese Azaleas, Carnations, Laurustinus, 
Jasminumnudiflorum, Farfugium grande. New 
Zealand Flax, one or two of the hardy Fan Palms 
(Chammrops), Dracaena indivisa. There are 
plenty of early-flowering hardy plants that will 
be as beautiful and interesting under glass as 
the oommon greenhouse plants, with whioh such 
houses are usually filled.—E. H. 

- - Some capital plants for an unheated 

structure are Spiraea japonioa and S. palmata, 
Deutzia gracilis, Dielytra speotabilis. Hydrangea 
paniculate grandifiora, as well as the oommon 
kinds. Myrtles, Azalea mollis var., Primula 
Sieboldi, P. obconioa, P. japonioa, and others. 
Campanulas, such as C. pyramidalis (blue and 
white), P. fragilis, Ac., choice Auriculas and 
Carnations, Roses iu pots; and for winter 
flowering Christmas Roses, Laurustinus, Violets, 
the hardy Cyclamens (C. ooum, C. europaeum, 
C. Atkinsi, Ac.), and others. Even the ordinary 
Chinese Primroses, single and double, are very 
nearly hardy when sown in a greenhouse or 
frame in May, and grown without any fire-heat 
whatever, though they will not bloom much 
until the days begin to lengthen. The Persian 
Cyclamens also are not injured by a few degrees 
of frost, if hardily reared throughout. Even 
Camellias may be managed well in an unheated 
house, especially if by means of thick coverings 
over the roof in severe frost only a few degrees 
gain entranoe. Another most useful class of 

S lants for such a purpose are the shrubby 
‘alceolarias, of which there are several very 

S varieties, all very nearly hardy. Tuberous 
as mav be wintered in a kitchen cupboard, 
Mined here during the summer ; and, in 
faot, there is no end to the possibilities of a 
sunny and well-managed oold glass structure.— 
B. C. R. 


4631.—Lemon scented Verbena —It is 

rather too late in the year to strike cuttings of 
the Lemon-soented Verbena. It is deoiduous 
and should rest in winter. The plants ought to 
be cut back a little in the spring, and when the 
young shoots have grown 2 inches or 3 inohes, 
some of them may be taken off with heels 
attached, and they will strike very freely in a 
hot-bed, or in a little bottom-heat in a forcing- 
house.—J. D. E. 

'-This plant oannot be propagated by cut¬ 

tings without the aid of surrounding glass to 
keep the atmosphere quite moist for the leaves, 
whue the roots are in progress. But it is easy 
to strike a cutting of the young shoots (in a 
window, even) if covered by a tumbler or bell- 
glass, which should be taken off, and wiped dry 
every morning, replacing it, and keeping the soil 
quite moist. The compost usedshouldbenearly 
half sand, with ordinary loam for the other half, 
and good drainage; when the little plant 
begins to grow, the sheltering glass may be 
gradually removed, until the Verbena has become 
independent of it, after whioh it can be repotted 
(giving a rather richer soil), or put into a warm 
corner out-of-doors, where it will grow luxu¬ 
riantly during the summer. In Devonshire 
these plants usually survive the winter in the 
open air, doing especially well, if the eollar 
(• e., the part of the plant which enters the 
ground) be well covered with dry ashes in 
autumn. In colder districts the Aloysia should 
be potted up and taken indoors in September. 
It is now very late for striking cuttings; the 
summer is the proper time, but it may still be 
tried.—I. L. R. 


4645.—qiorlo8a superba—If the as 
tial conditions of temperature be obtai 
the Gloriosa is an easily-grown plant, 
bnlbs are now iq their resting perio 
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quite dormant during the winter. They are also 
rather slow to start into growth in the spring; it 
is generally March or April before any growth 
is made. They might start more readily in a 
bottom-heat, but this is not really neoes- 
sary. The bulbs should be repotted early in 
the year before any roots are formed; the soil 
should be jast moist enough to start them in a 
Cuoumber-houie or plant-stove. It is a hot¬ 
house plant, and good specimens will grow to a 
height of 6 feet or more, producing abundantly 
its rich orange and red blossoms. It is liable to 
the attaoks of inseot pests, particularly thrips ; 
but it oan be kept olean by daily syringing* 
when in growth. In autumn, when the plant is 
at rest, no water is needed until the spring, 
when growth begins again. The flowers are 
striking and handsome, being also freely pro¬ 
duced.-J. D. E. 

4644.—Fre6Bl&9.—The leaves of Freesias 
should not be long and drooping at this time of 
the year. They have been grown in the vinery 
at too great a distance from the glass roof. 
When the bulbs were potted in August, the 
flower-pots containing them should be plunged 
over the rims out-of-doors, and as soon as the 
plants have pushed out of the ground an inch or 
so, they ought to be removed to a oold frame, 
and the lights must be removed altogether when 
the weather is fine. All such plants as these 
require much light and air to keep them in good 
condition.—J. D. E. 

4652.— Nerine FothergllU.— This species 
requires much the same treatment as the 
Guernsey Lily (N. samiensis). Repot the plants 
just before the season of growth in loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. They may be repotted onoe 
in two years. Daring the growing period they 
do well in a brick-pit with a little bottom-heat; 
the season of growth is after blooming. They 
must be freely watered at that time, and be 
gradually dried off as the resting period draws 
near. When at rest give no water.—J. D. E. 

4655.— Treatment of a Bermuda Lily. 
—It is not easy to give the exaot reason why the 
flower-stalks of this Lily went blind the seoond 
ear. It is not a difficult Lily to manage, and the 
albs will flower very well a seoond year or more 
after being imported. If the plants made good 
growth and the bulb is sound it might do very 
well another year. They will flower twice in one 
season, and do well the next year. The bulb 
has been potted at the right time, and it should 
be plunged over the rim of the pot in Ooooa- 
nut-fibre-refuse, or some such material, out-of- 
doors^uutil the plants have made some growth. 

4617. — Treatment of Camellias. — 

You do not mention to what colour your 
small leaves of these plants change; if yellow, 
while theremainder keep green and healthy, prob¬ 
ably it is only that those changing are beooming 
ripe previous to falling off. AU foliage dies 
more or less at some period of the year. Should 
they be a healthy pink, it is because they are 
too young to put on the deep and glossy green 
that old foliage possesses when in full health. 
Your plants are doubtless removed under cover 
now ; if not, lose no time in doing so. Look to 
thi drainage, remedying this if defeotive. A 
tew waterings with soot-water will help them 
very muoh, or you may place a layer of coal- 
soot on the surface, at the rate of half an inch 
to an 8-inch pot; but great care will be needed 
in watering afterwards, because the surface will 
present muoh the same appearanoe, wet or dry. 
—P. U. 

4642.— Flowers for Christmas church 
decoration. —Roman Hyacinths potted at 
onoe, three bulbs in a 4-inch pot, or six in one 
5 ^-inches diameter, plunged inashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre-refuse in a cold frame, or out-of-doors where 
they will not get too much rain, should flower 
at Christmas, if a gentle heat oan be given them 
afterwards. The oulbs should remain in the 
plunging material for six weeks, sufficient time 
to admit of the bulbs filling the pots with roots. 
Arum Lilies are muoh appreciated for Christmas 
deooration. To have them in flower a little 
warmth is necessary, and the plants must be 
strong, supplying the roots freely with tepid 
liquid-manure. Deutzia gracilis prepared for fora- 
ing is a useful Christmas flowering plant, and so 
are white-flowered Azaleas; but these are rather 
expensive, and must have been prepared for 
i the purpose of being enoouraged to make early 
'growth in the spring, so that the|r buds are 


plump by this time. Doable White Primulas 
give a quantity of flower. A light airy position 
in the greenhouse, where a temperature not Ism 
than 45 degs. by night and a rise of 10 degs. by 
day oan be maintained. Christmas Roses are 
easily forced into flower, they require so little 
heat. Pot up strong dumps at onoe in mode- 
rately rich soil, giving them the protection of * 
greenhouse for the present. If there are any 
doubts of their being expanded a little heat wifi 
hasten them on quiokly. Helleborus niger is the 
best variety. Bouvardias Alfred Neuner, double 
white, Vreelandi, and jasminoides are all free- 
flowering subjects if given a temperature similar 
to that for the Double Primulas.—8. P. 

4602. — Treatment of Aspidistras. 
—The Aspidistra or 11 Milk Palm ” is one 
of the easiest plants to grow, ordinary green¬ 
house treatment suiting it admirably, the 
chief fault with amateurs being that they do 
not sponge or syringe the foliage often enough. 
Leaf-soil and peat m equal proportions, with a 
dash of sharp sand and a little broken okarooal, 
make a good compost. Efficient drainage is of 
great importance, as the plants enjoy plenty of 
water without fear of stagnation.—P. U. 

-Too rich a soil, too muoh root room, and 

not enough sun are the chief causes why the 
leaves come green instead of variegated. Good 
peat and sand are quite rich enough fora potting 
oompost for these plants, and when large 
specimens are wanted, pans about 7 inches deep 
should be used in preference to pots, or else the 
pots should be half filled with orooks. In the 
winter the plants will stand full exposure to the 
light if they are plaoed on a greenhouse stage, 
but in the summer they require the glass to oe 
shaded.—J. 0. C. 

4637. — Heating a small greenhouse. 

—This perplexed correspondent may very easily 
overcome his many difficulties with the Lough¬ 
borough boiler by obtaining an automatic 
damper. Prior to adopting this ingenious 
arrangement I also experienced difficulties with 
my boiler. After several months’ use I oan most 
heartily recommend the automatic damper to 
your correspondent, and oan assure him that in 
the end he will find itreduoe the outlay for fuel, 
maintain an even temperature in his greenhouse, 
and will keep the fire in for at least twelve 
hours —D. B. Cranb. 

4706 — “ Geraniums ” In winter. — 
Very strong plants will generally survive 
if tied in bundles and hung up in a cellar or 
similar place, but not too ary, to which little 
or no frost can penetrate. A muoh safer and 
better plan, however, is to take the plants up, 
before they are injured by frost, cutting back all 
the strong shoots to about 3 inohes of stem, 
and dipping the ends in time to prevent decay. 
Then eitner plaoe them singly in small (3^-inch 
or 4-inoh) pots, shortening the long, coarse roots 
moderately, and using some fresh sandy soil, 
made fairly firm, aod with good drainage; or 
else paok them closely in deepish boxes, each 
with some rough ashes or broken bricks in the 
bottom for drainage, working some of the same 
soil as before in among the roots, and making all 
firm. In either case give them a good watering 
in (with tepid water), let them dry moderately 
(if possible out-of-doors in the sun), and remove 
to a sunny window in a warm room for the 
winter. Give water only so as to keep the soil 
from becoming very dry and the plants from 
shrivelling, then only or chiefly in the forenoon 
of fine mild days, and most of them will survive 
and begin to grow again in the spring. If kept 
fairly ary ana oool they will do nearly as well 
away from the light as in the window, and a few 
degrees of frost will do no great harm, though 
this is better avoided. In the spring, when 
they begin to grow again, give a little more 
water, pot singly, harden off in May, and plant 
them out again early in June. 8uon old stumps 
usually bloom splendidly.—B. C. R. 

4549. — Keeping Fuchsia* through the 
winter.—Fuohsla* may bs kept in the oeuer if the 
growth is well ripened without cutting down. They 
should be well hardened by exposure before storing them 
away.—E H. 

-Certainly; but do not out down the plants as yon 

suggest. U pruned at all, remove the tope and etntil 
spray only. See that they do not beoome very dry at the 
roots, or the plants will shrivel and die.—B. O. R. 

-It is not neoemary or wise to out the plants down 

to tits pots to keep them through winter. Prone off afew 
of the outside straggling shoots to that they take op less 
room. They need not be laid on their sides, either. Any 
oool plaoe that is free from frost will preserve them WQU 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

EVENING PRIMROSES. 

The Oenotheras or Evening Primroses form a 
large and very important section of our summer 
and autumn-blooming plants. They are mostly 
confined to North America, the ohief exception 
being <E. taraxacifolia, which is Chilian. All 
are perfectly hardy and as a rule easily grown. 
From early April until the autumn frosts set 
in some few of the species will be found in 
flower, almost dazzling the eye with their masses 
of rich golden-yellow, white, or rose-tinted 
blossoms. Their fault, if fault it be, is, as their 
name implies, that of opening their beautiful 
flowers chiefly in the evening. This, however, 
is by no means general, and some of them will 
be found that open their dazzling flowers during 
the day. The annual species, with the excep¬ 
tion of (E. odorata and its varieties, may well 
be dispensed with from the flower garden. They 
are often troublesome from self-sown seeds, and 
none of them can be compared with the peren¬ 
nials and biennials for beauty of form or colour. 
The place for the robust growers will be the 
wild garden and the shrubbery border. (E. 
Lamarckiana is perhaps the most useful for this 
purpose. The only thing to guard against is 
the numerous seedlings, which should be thinned 
out regularly during late autumn or spring to 
2 feet or 3 feet apart. Those like 
speciosa, linearis, and fruticosa will be 
found admirably adapted for the mixed 
borders, and those of the marginata 
section make an interesting and charming 
display on the rockery, for which, indeed, 
they are peculiarly adapted. Amongst 
the species not detailed below, and which 
will bo found valuable either for the rock 
garden or mixed border, the following 
may bo noted : (E. chrysantha (yellow); 

CE. rosea (rose) ; (E. pumila (yellow); 

(E. riparia (yellow); CE. sinuata (pale- 
yellow, turning to rose); CE. Druramondi 
(white and yellow) ; (E. tenella (an 

annual, purple); (E. densiflora (annual, 
purple); bistorta, &c. 

CE. albicaulis. —This is little more 
thau a bienniel—at any rate, it has 
proved with us a very short-lived plant, 
though well worth the trouble of propa¬ 
gating annually by seeds. Dr. Gray 
says it is perennial, which we much doubt. 

The stems are erect, about 1 foot or 
1£ feet high, branched on the upper 
portion of the stem, smooth, shining, 
and usually of a greyish-white. The 
leaves are narrow, entire or irregularly 
toothed. The flowers are produced in 
the axils of the upper leaves, white, 
becoming pink with age. It is a native 
of the barrens along the Platte, 
Saskatchewan, &c., and is a useful 
species for the rockery, where it flowers 
in early summer. 

CE. biennis is not much grown as a garden 
plant, although few biennials are better suited 
for naturalising in woods and shrubberies. Its 
variety grandiflora, better known perhaps as 
Lamarckiana, is the one usually eeen in flower 
in our borders. The whole plant is more robust, 
and the flowers are larger and much finer than 
those of the type. It is an excellent border 
plant, singularly beautiful in largo masses, and 
well adapted for the wild garden or shrubbery, 
as it seeds itself in the greatest abundance. It 
is easily increased by seed, which should be sown 
annually to keep up the Btock. Throughout 
North America, flowering June to August or 
September. 

(E. c.espitosa, an illustration of which accom¬ 
panies these notes, belongs to the acaulescent 
group. It is perfectly hardy, very easily 
managed, and a remarkably beautiful free- 
flowering species. The flowers are large, white, 
turning to a delicate rose-colour with age. It 
is found on the clayey calcareous slopes of the 
slate hills of Upper Platte, but rare. It is most 
abundant on the Missouri along with Astragalus 
galegoides, flowering in July. It is a very 
distinct and beautiful species nearly allied to 
(E. acaulis, and about which there seems to be 
some confusion. It is well figured in the 
Botanical Magazine , tab. 1593, under this name 
It is the CE scapigera of Pursh PI. and Pachy- 
lophis Nqttalli of Spach, ^Jn the “Botany of 
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California” it is described as above, but (E. 
marginata (Botanical Magazine , tab. 5828) is 
given as a synonym, to us a totally distinct 
plant in every way, as may readily be seen by 
a comparison of living plants or plates. 

CE fruticosa. —This species and its two or 
three varieties are among the very finest of our 
hardy herbaceous perennials. They rarelv 
exceed 2£ feet or 3 feet in height, and all 
through the summer and autumn bear a pro¬ 
fusion of the most delightful golden-yellow 
blossoms. (E. glauca, often given as occurring 
in gardens, is said to be nearly allied to the 
above. It is so near that I have never been 
able to make it out. Taking the character laid 
down by Dr. Asa Gray, CE. fruiticosa is hairy, 
white, and CE. glauca is glabrous. The variety 
Fraceri which belongs to glauca is represented 
in gardens by a taller form of CE fruticosa. 
So hardy is CE fruticoBa and its varieties, that 
they go on flowering after the first frosts in 
autumn, and even our hardest winter leaves 
them untouched. It well repays cultivation, and 
the clumps should be divided every second year 
and planted into good rich soil. It may also 
be raised from seeds, which ripen freely. It 
is a native of dry barren soil throughout North 
America, and flowers with us from June until 
the frosts appear in autumn. 

CE linearis. —A slender growing perennial, 
found abundantly in dry, sandy places from 



Evening Primrose (fEnothera caespitosa). 

Virginia to Florida, North Carolina, &c, flower¬ 
ing in our borders from April until July. It 
rarely exceeds a foot or so in height. The 
flowers, which are comparatively large, are of 
a soft pale-yellow and fragrant, more so than 
in any of the other species we have grown. 
This will be found a useful plant for the rock 
garden, where in rich free soil it forms fine 
tufts. 

CE. marginata, known also m gardens as (E. 
eximia, belongs to the acaulescent section, and 
is admirably suited for the rockery or the front 
row of the mixed border. Even when luxuriant 
it rarely exceeds 6 inches to 10 inches in height, 
and when in free, rich soil it will in one season 
cover a large extent of ground. It is an 
extremely free bloomer, the individual flowers 
measuring 4 inches to 5 inches in diameter, 
white, changing to rose or pink as they become 
older, and in the evening emitting a most 
delicious Magnolia-like scent. It increases 
rapidly by suckers or underground stems; 
these often travel a long distance and form 
tufts of large, toothed or jagged leaves. All 
through June, July, and August this plant is 
charming in the evening. Cuttings root readily 
if taken with a piece of the root. Native of 
I the Rocky Mountains of Upper California, 
Missouri, &o. 

CE. Missourienpis.— A trailing or decumbent 
low-growing perennial from the dry hills 


throughout Missouri and on the Canadian River. 

It is quite different from the above, though 
resombling it in its acaulescent habit; the 
flowers are large and of a soft sulphur-yellow ; 
the leaves thick and leathery, narrow, and of 
a light shining green. It is readily increased 
by division or cuttings, and rarely ripens seed 
in this country—at any rate, it never has done 
so with us. It thrives best in a rich sandy 
soil, and if growing on the border will be all 
the better of a few stones buried round tho 
neck of the plant. Its flowers, produced from 
June to August, although beat in the evening, 
are often open in the daytime. CE. macro- 
carpa is a synonym. There is also a broad¬ 
leaved form known as CE. m. var. latifolia. 

(E. ovata, a charming species, is new to 
cultivation, the seeds having been introduced 
last year by Mr. Thompson of Ipswich. CE. 
ovata is found in moist plains in the immediate 
vicinity of Monterey, California, and is said to 
flower in March. The flowers are described as 
each over an inch in diameter, of a rich bright- 
yellow. The leaves are ovate or oblong, and 
exactly resemble those of Viola primulaefolia. It 
is an acaulescent species, and will doubtless be a 
verv useful plant. 

CE speciosa. —A charming species, producing 
an abundance of large white blossoms from April 
until September. It is an excellent rock garden 
plant, where on dry sunny places it makes 
quite a feature. The flowers, at first white, 
change with age to a delicate rose. The stems 
are erect, growing from 1 foot to 2 feet in height. 
It is a native of Red River, Arkansas, Texas, 
&c. 

CE. tanacetifolia. — A comparatively rare 
Californian species, belonging to the acaulescent 
section and perhaps roost nearly allied to the 
Chilian CE. taraxacifolia, which it resembles 
very much in habit and leafage, with the excep¬ 
tion of the toothing being carried out to tho 
point instead of only two-thirds, as in CE. 
taraxacifolia. It rarely exceeds 4 inches in 
height and does not like CE. marginata. The 
flowers are golden yellow and borne profusely 
throughout early summer on short stems from 
the rosette of leaves. It is a neat species, well 
adapted for the rock garden. 

CE. taraxacifolia is well named, aB it is 
readily recognised by its Dandelion-like leaves. 
Like the last, it belongs to the acaulescent sec¬ 
tion and makes a very effective rock plant when 
given a rich, free soil and where its trailing 
stems can overbaDg a hedge. The flowers aro 
large, varying from 2 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, white when first open, but becoming 
pink with age. It is a native of Chili, and may 
be readily increased by division or by cuttings. 
CE. acaulis is only a variety of the above with 
smaller flowers. 

CE. triloba is usually said to be an annual, 
but with us under cultivation for many years it 
has not only proved perennial, but perfectly 
hardy and one of the most free flowering of the 
genus. It has a dense, ejespitose habit of growth, 
the stems short, the rosette of leaves lying on 
the soil in most cases. The flowers are larger 
than in CE. fruticosa, yellow, very fragrant and 

P roduced from early April until the frosts come. 

'he flowers expand mostly in the evening, but 
they are often open and the plant quite attractive 
at midday. It is a native of Arkansas, and is 
readily increased by seed, which it ripens freely. 

4579 . — Daffodils for a small border.— 
I gave some little time back a list of tho 
twelve best Daffodils for borders, as I antici- 

E ated many enquiries upon this point. I write, 
owever, briefly to name a few good kinds that 
should be in every border. One is Horsfieldi, 
and another Empress. You can select either, 
but not both, unless you so desire. They are 
very much like each other, but do not bloom 
quite at the same time, so you may get a succes¬ 
sion. They are “Trumpet” Daffodils and self- 
yellow in colour. Princeps is a good kind, self 
yellow, as also is Sir Watkin, whilst other 
fine kinds are Emperor, a splendid Trumpet 
Daffodil, the double-flowered Butter-and-Eggs, 
the late-blooming Poet’s Narcissus, and many 
of the less striking, but very beautiful kinds, as 
Stella, Barri conspicuous, Leedsi, and the Hoop- 
petticoat Narciss (N. bulbodium), which will 
succeed out-of-doors, although usually grown iu 
pots. Put the Daffodil-bulbs ip the ground at 
Original from 
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once, and ordinary garden-soil will suffice, and 
the quicker they are planted the better. If yon 
do not mind the expense, plant good clamps, as 
they are more effective in the spring, a fine mass 
of colour being obtained. The Trumpet vanie- 
ties in particular are exceedingly rioh thus 
grown. The list is small, but I have recently 
given ample information upon the best Daffodils 
and their culture.—C. T. 

4674.—Restoring a lawn.—I should say 
the brown spots will reoover, as seldom indeed 
are the roats quite killed from the effects of dry 
weather alone. However, if they do not become 
green as readily as might, and the other parts of 
the lawn looks patchy and the Grass weak, it 
would be a good plan to well scratch the surface 
over with a sharp-toothed iron rake. This will 
free the Grass from Moss should there be any in 
it. The lawn then should be covered with finely 
sifted decayed vegetable refuse, road-grit, andf 
wood-ashes* adding a handful of soot to every 
peck of the compost. If the covering is a 
quarter of an inch thick when first put on no 
harm will be done, as by raking over the lawn 
after the soil has been on it a fortnight, much of 
it will work down amongst the roots of the Grass, 
and by repeating the raking several times during 
the autumn, choosing a dry day for the work, 
the whole of the dressing will disappear. Early 
in April the lawn should be well swept to remove 
any small stones that were amongst the soil, 
afterwards rake it over, leaving a rough surface. 
Sow lawn Grass seeds at the rate of 25 lb. to the 
acre, again rake the surface to cover the seed, 
afterwards roll the lawn well, repeating this 
several times after the seed has germinated to 
make the ground firm. As the new Grass grows 
freely it should be mown frequently to incite the 
Grass to spread thickly at the base.—S. P. 

-You might prepave the toil in (he bare places 

•gain and sow seed ; but the quickest way to get a good 
sward is to lay down turves, whioh In some neighbour¬ 
hoods may be got very cheaply. I should do this work at 
oooe, so as to get the lawn in thoroughly good condition 
for next season.—0. T. 

New Single Dahlias. — The Single 
Dahlias are less popular than a few years ago, 
and this is the result of the increasing favour 
Bhown to the Cactus class. But still one wants 
the singles, and a few novelties of great beauty 
have been shown this year, particularly by Mr. 
T. W. Girdlestone, who raised the dwarf Tom 
Thumb kinds, whieh are useful for edging beds. 
One of the best new Single Dahlias is Demon, 
which is a splendid colour, deep-maroon, almost 
blaok, and the petals are quite velvety. Phyllis 
is very showy, lilac, striped with crimson, bat 
the striped kinds are not great favourites. 
M. C. C. is another striped flower, bold, and 
very distinct, yellow, striped with orange-red. 
We hope that the single flowers will nob be 
poshed ioto the background, as they are showy 
in the garden, and very charming to cut for the 
house.—V. C. 

4707.— Plants for a rockery.— Nothing 

but strong-rooting plants can bear the drip of 
trees. Periwinkles and 8b. John's Wort is 
perhaps the best. I find strong clumps of 
Anbrietias do fairly well, but yon must not 
expect small pieces to establish themselves. The 
American Blue Grass also bears both drought 
and drip; probably Ikeiis correaefolia would 
thrive. As a rule, low growing plants of a 
v^ody character are the most likely to succeed 
v ith pnch as Cotoneaster microphylla and 
Euonymus radicans variegate, and the green 
form of this — J. C. Clarke. 

- We fear little will grow in such a posi¬ 
tion. You might try some of the Saxifrages, 
but these cannot stand drip, neither can suoh 
easily-grown things as the Creeping Jenny. 
My advice is to clear away the rockery, whioh 
is a misnomer in your case. It should be the 
home of many pretty alpines, whioh cannot 
grow under trees. After Ferns of the hardier 
kinds, nothing will thrive properly. Ferns, 
moreover, do not like drip.—C. T. 

- The different varieties of Periwinkles, of 

which there are five or six, are perhaps the most 
useful of all plants for such positions, growing 
freely anywhere, and soon covering a large space 
with & perfect carpet of foliage and flowers. 
Hardy Ferns also will thrive in the orevices of 
the stones, and Snowdrops, the commoner kinds 
of Daffodiis and Narcissi, Primroses, Lilies of 
the Valley, Spiraeas of sorts, Aquilegias (Colum¬ 
bines) will also all do more or leps well.— 
IJ C. R. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Some few weeks back I promised to give a few 
notes upon pot-Roses. The present is one of the 
most seatonable times, as not only does the 
routine of work oommence now, bat it is also 
the most favourable time to start their cultiva¬ 
tion, whether it be with plants lifted from the 
open ground, or those obtained from the nursery 
and already in small pots. A large number of 
Roses are grown annually by the trade in what 
are ptyled 6-inch pots. Theee do not come much 
more expensive than those from the open ground, 
and a great advantage is found in the fact that 
the whole of their wood is sound and useable to j 
a much greater extent than in the case of larger 
plants lifted from the open border. Another great 
point in their favour is their being well adapted 
for immediate forcing, whereas those from the 
open need a season’s growth in pots, if the best 
results are to be obtained. Roses may also be 
purchased in smaller pots, and these are remark¬ 
ably cheap, considering how soon they return a 
fairly good crop of bloom. Grafted plant* in 
48’a are the same age as those in 24’s, the only 
difference being that the latter are the best of 
the batch potted on once more. When purchas¬ 
ing these smaller plants, it is necessary to avoid 
including any of the climbing varieties. These 
would not flower daring the coming season, as 
they need to make rods of greater strength than 
could be the case in such small pots. Varieties 
like the following twelve are excellent for pot 
work: Anna Ollivier, Niphetos, Augustine 
Gninoissean, The Bride, Sappho, Rubens, Perle 
dea Jxrdins, Madame Hoste, Madame Falcot, 
Luciole, Gustave Regis, Edith Gifford, Goubault, 
and Dr. Grill. 

Compost and potting. —Let this be a mixture 
of good loam, leaf soil, and decayed vegetable 
refuse in abont equal proportions. This is a 
good compost, but the following is also useful, 
and where difficult to procure one the other may 
be obtainable : Good garden soil two-thirds, and 
the remaining third made np of thoroughly 
decayed stable-manure, with a dash of sharp 
sand. To either of the above composts there is 
no harm in adding a little bone-meal. Pay con¬ 
siderable attention to drainage, as much depends 
npen this, and pot firmly, more especially when 
shifting a plant into a larger sized pot. Far too 
often this is done without due thought. The 
soil of the old pot is firm, and unless yon make 
the new soil equally so, water percolates through 
it too freely, and the result is a sodden outside 
in comparison with the older ball of soiL Do 
not prune and introduce to heat sooner than a 
month after potting. The strong growers will 
need no prnning, as the nurseryman will have 
done all of this that is necessary in his endeavour 
to get a healthy and long rod of growth. One 
of the greatest mistakes with amateurs when 
growing Roses under glass is the hastiness with 
which they excite the plants into growth. This 
means puny shoots, and often is the chief cause 
of blind growth. 

Insects, &c.—Immediately the Rose com¬ 
mences to grow, one’s plants are almost certain 
to be attacked by some insect. If neglected for 
a short time this becomes serious, and the 
leeults are fatal to a satisfactory crop. But if 
attended to at once, Roses have as few pests as 
the majority of greenhouse plants. Mild 
measures taken early are effectual, and do no 
harm; but if the insects are allowed to 
thoroughly establish themselves, they do a per¬ 
manent injury to the plants. Not only this, 
hot the measures necessary to exterminate them 
are also injurious, and more than the plant can 
stand. Let syringing and fumigation be done 
mildly, even if it is necessary to do it more than 
onoe. This is far preferable to injuring the 
young growth, and so taking the gilt off of the 
first and most profitable crop of blooms. 

P. U. 


4710 — Climbing Rosea.—Seeing thst the 
plants make good growth you cannot do anything 
to increase the size of the flowers. The aspect 
being north, there is no doubt these hardy Roses 
were selected on account of the coldness of the 
situation. If you are dissatisfied with them, 
you may remove them and put Gloire de Dijon 
and Madame Plantier in their place. No doubt 
you know the old Glory ; the other is a fragrant 
VhiteRose that flowers in clusters. With regard 


to enclosure B, not having seen the latter, I can 
only suggest that you secure the long shoots to 
the wall and allow them to remain until the end 
of the summer to see if they will flower, as I am 
afraid you are a wee bit impatient. If I was 
sure they are such rubbish as you seem to sup¬ 
pose, I should say root them cut and plant suoh 
Hoses as La Marque (white), LTd4al (yellow), 
W. A. Richardson (orange), Reine Marie 
Henrietta (red), R6ve d’Or (coppery-yellow), and 
Cheshunt Hybrid (red). You must syringe the 

S lants with soapy-water to wash off the green- 
y. Enclosure C may be a shoot of John Hoppe r 
but it is very unusual for this Rose not to flower. 
You had better throw the pruning-knife or 
nippers—whichever you use—over the garden 
fence for a year, and give less stimulants, and 
wait for the < fleet. If this does not help you I 
shall be pleased to advise you again.—J. C. G. 

-You cannot improve your Roses much in 

size, &o., as from your description I have little 
doubt they ate Noisettes of the Aimde Vibert 
and Miss Glegg class. These are naturally very 
small, growing and blooming exactly as you 
describe. Your plants in enclosures B ana 0 
are probably some stock, from the fact of their 
growing so strongly and not producing & flower 
under the three distinct treatments you have 
aocorded them. If you will send me a piece or 
two of growth, of fair size, I will reply direct 
whether it is so or not.—P. U. 


4711.— Various Roses —Yonareevidently 
in much the same difficulty here as in the pre¬ 
vious query. It seems to me yon have allowed 
suckers to grow apace, and must either have 
purchased badly-worked plants, or else the fn at 
killed the Rose, snd so allowed suckers to pie- 
vail. By all means make up a small parcel of 
wood and send to me direot, when I will settle 
the matter as far as stock and suckers are con¬ 
cerned. I shall have muoh pleasure in replying, 
as I take a great interest in amateurs' difficulties 
with the queen of flowers. —P. U. 

— I had not read this enquiry when I 
replied to the one above. Now I have done so 
I am more oonvinoed than I was before that you 
either prune your Roses too much by cutting 
away the flowering wood or you use too muon 
stimulants. The latter is most likely the case, 
as the information you send leaves no doubt on 
my mind bat what yonrs is a strong soil, and 
do not require so mueh manure as a poor one. 
I do not think your plants are placed too deep 
in the ground, nor is it desirable to cut up the 
plants in the way you suggest. With regard to 
Roses from which you can cut and come again, 
you had better grow dwarf plants, and prepare 
a good-sized bed or border for them. Plant 
them at onoe and let them grow their own way 
for two years. I should prefer, however, to 
have separate beds for the strong growers, in¬ 
cluding auoh sorts as Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir 
de la Malmaieon, Hom&re, William A. Richard¬ 
son, R3ve d’Or, and Mme. Plantier, and another 
bed or one end of a border for such hardy Tea 
Roses as The Bride, Countess of Folkestone, 
Marie Yan Hontte, Mme. Eugene Yerdier, Mme. 
Lambard, Safrano, and Mme. Berrard. If you 
do not want Roses of high quality, the old- 
fashionod Pink Moss is very hardy, and so is 
the sweet-smelling Cabbage Hose. Then there 
are the Chinese Roses, such as Cramoiaie- 
Snpdrieure. This variety is j ost now making a 
long, dry bank on & gentleman’s place near 
where I write quite brilliant in colour by its 
innumerable clusters of ligbt-crimson flowers. 
The common white and p : nk varieties are invari¬ 
ably in flower from eany summer until late in 
antomn. Little Pet has small, double white 
flowers, and is a continuous bloomer.—J. C. C. 


4699.— Rose culture.— I suppose that if 
twelve correspondents were to reply to yonr 
query, there would not be two of them give the 
same twelve varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Tea Roses as being tbe best in their opinion for 
culture as dwarfs. However, I will name those 
I should choose. H. P.’s: Alfred Colomb, 
A. K. Williams, Baroness Rothsohild, Comtesse 
d’Oxford, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain. 
Eclair, Jean me Dickson, Mrs. John Laing, 
Merveille de Lyon, Suzanne Marie Kodocanaohi, 
and Gabrielle Lnizet. Twelve Teas: Anna 
Ollivier, Amazone, Catherine Mermeb, The 
Bride, Souvenir d’un Ami, Sonvenir de S. A. 
Prince, Snnaet, Perle des Jardins, Madame 
Hoste, Madame Falcot, Ernest Metz, and Dr. 
Grill.-P. U. 
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RUUIS FOB OOBRHSPONOTNT& 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow the rtik* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
onesideof^epaper only, and addressed to ike Efciro* of 
Gardening, if Southampton-street, Coventgarden, Lon¬ 
don? Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paver. When more than one query is sent, each 
should, be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
aueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception o f such as cannot 
wS be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is pained. Cones- 

4723. — Romneya Ooulteri.—When is the best time 
to plant Romney* Ooulterl T—V. M. 

4724. -BestFuchsias.-wm someone give me the 
names of the two best Fuohrias for show, one light end 
one dark?—L. 

4725 -Bracken on pasture-land.-Will anybody 
kindly tell me how to get rid of Bracken from pasture- 
land?— Frrnsuam. 

4726.—Ornamental-leaved plants.— Will some¬ 
one give me the names of the three best ornamental leaved 
plants for exhibition ?—L. L. 

4727 _G-azanias.—Gan Gazaniae be left oat safely in 

the Isle of Wight where they have flowered for the winter, 
or must they be lifted?—H. U. 

4728. -Compost for Vinos.—Will someone kindly 
tell me what is the best compost to plant Vines in? Also 
how many parte of each ?— Vineyard. 

4729. -“ The Bride ” Gladiolus.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the time to pot these, and what soil to 
os \ and how to treat them ?—Baldock, 

4780.- Greenhouse plants.— Will someone kindly 
give the names of the two best greenhouse plants in 
bloom for exhibition during August?— H. 

4731 —Light-coloured Roses, Ac.— The names of 
the 12 tnoet fragrant light-coloured H.-P. Roses and 12 
mott fragrant Teas would oblige ?—Mynobb. 

47f2—Ornamental Grasses. —Would someone 
give me the names of several good ornamental Grasses, 
and eay when they Bhould be eown?-G. I. H. D. 

4733 . —Tree-Carnations.—I intend growing some 
Tree-Carnations, and should be glad if anyone would tell 
me the names of a few of ihe best sorts ?-A. R. S. 

4734. — Mesembryanthemums and Double 
Petunia cuttings.-Will these, suuck in boxes, keep 
in a cold frame, or must they be kept in greenhouse ?— 
H B. 

4735. —Cornflowers.-Should Blue Cornflowers he 
sown now In the lele of Wight out-of-doors or in early 
sprio g for flowering in a bed with Roses at the same time ? 
—H. M. 

4786 - Striking evergreens.— if I put slips of 
evergreen bueheein the open ground, will they'Strike 
root and grow, and the proper time for doing it?-M. 

Anqklo. 

4737.— Beale on Peach-trees.—I have some Pesch- 
trees badly infested with scale. How can I beet get rid of 
them? Any information will be thankfully reoeived.— 

PRACH-TRBK. 

4788 .—Cape Gooseberry.-1 shall he much obliged 
by Information as to treatment throughout the year in 
pots (soil, moisture, pruning, winter temperature, ventila¬ 
tion, Ac.)?—J. D. M. 

4739. — Liming a garden.—WU1 someone kindly tell 
me how much quick lime would he reauired to give an 
acre of garden a good dressing; also how should ft be 
applied?—W ist Riding. 

4740. — Manure from Plne-“ needles.”— Will 
anyone kir.dly tell me if I oan make manure out of Pine- 
•• needles," and how? Or If I must burn them will the 
ashes be good for manure ?—Frknsham. 

4741. — Persian Ranunculi. — Will you kindly 
inform me if Persian Ranunculi would grow and bloom 
wall In a box in a oool greenhouse; and would they do so 
earlier than in the open ground ?— Frbbsia. 

4742. — Destroying weeds.— I want to put a liquid 
on my paths to destroy weeds, but am afraid to hoy the 
weed-killer because of the poison, as 1 keep poultry. Will 
someone please tell me of a simple and safe one?—M. 
Angxlo. 

4743. — Mignonette, Ac.—Would someone tell me if 
Mignonette end Sal pigloesis seed were sown now under 
glsae they would flower through the winter? And how 
oan I get the Mignonette big ? Any information will 
oblige.—G. J. D. D. 

4744. —pteris haertata —Will anyone kindly tell me 
bow to grow the above, also the kind of treatment it 
requiresf I have tiled to grow it in the greenhouse with 
other Ferns, but as soon as the fronds come up they die 
Off brown. -H. Robinson. 

4745. — Removing Asparagus.— I have a bed of 
Asparagus that I particularly wish to remove to another 
site this month. Will someone kindly inform me if this 
may he done with safety ? The plants were two yean 
old when planted in.—J. C. Turner. 

4746. —A White Chrysanthemum-—will anyone 
kindly ray If then is a wntte Vivtend |iovel Ohrysantbe. 
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_? I have one of my VIviands having two flowers, 

each over 12 inches across, pure-white, and I think an 
improvement on the true variety.—J. Kkbuan. 

4747. —Thorn hedge—In the centre of my garden 
there Is a row of Thorn-tareee about 6 feet high, running 
north and oath. Would it he best to dig them up, or is 
the amount of shelter they afford of neater value than 
the nutriment they extract from the soil ?—L. L. 

4748. - Strawberries not bearing.- Referring 
to artide in Gardrning on Strawberries, page 424, Sep¬ 
tember 30, oan yen tell me of any way to find out when 
the Strawberry-plante are mules ? I have had some Haut- 
hole not doing well and bearing badly.— Ouailby. 

4749. — Treatment of Gloxinias.—Will someone 
kindly give me a little advioe on Gloxinias ? I have eome 
plants that have been rather neglected. If you will kindlv 
give me a little advioe on potting and soil 1 shall be glad. 
They have been standing m the same pots for two years.— 
William Gray. 

4750. —Tomato growing for market.—I should 
he muoh obliged to anyone kindly informing me the title, 
price, and name of publishers of a small book on Tomato- 

f [rowing under glass for profit, as I am thinking of grow- 
ng Tomatoes for the market when I go to England next 
spring?— Tomato Grower. 

4751.— Coronilla and Cytlsus.— I have some of 
these in fairly large pots which flowered last year, and 
have been outside siooe May. The pots seem quite filled 
with roots. Could I shake the old soil from them and 
plant in the eame pots with fresh mould, and, if so, what 
sort should It be ?— Baldock. 

4752.— Blight on Apple-trees-— I have several 
large and productive Apple-trees encrusted on both trunk 
ana small branohee with a white blight, sometimes all 
round the branohes, sometimes hanging in crystals. I 
have washed them with soap and sulphur without muoh 
effeot. Is there a remedy ?— Pomona. 

4753.— Planting a Pear-tree. -1 should be glad to 
know if a Pear-tree should be planted now or in spring? 

I wish to plant a Williams’ Bon Ohtotien Pear, and to train 
it umbrella fashion. Any details for soil and cultivation 
will be gratefully reoeived? The position is sunny and 
sheltered, and is in the Isle of Wight.— H. M. 

4754.—Young Vines.—Last spring I planted several 
young Vines. They have each made about 20 feet of 
growth, and this ie ripening nioely. The rods are each 
about 1} inohee circumferenoe at the lowest wire in the 
vinery. How muoh growth ought I to leave above the 
lowest wire at the next winter pruning?—J. W. 

4755.— Scale on Ferns.—I have soale on nearly all 
my Ferns. I should be glad of some advioe bow to destroy 
it ? I have also a lot of young Begonias just np from seed 
I saved this year. What treatment shall 1 give them 
during the winter ? Shall I dry them off or keep them 
growing after they are potted off singly?— H. W. 0. 

4766.- Growing Roses. — I intend going in this 
year for Roses. Aspect due south, soil very good. Will 
eome Rose-growers kindly give me the names of the 12 
best dark hybrid perpetnals, free-flowering, and of hardy 
growth ? They might also name a few of the best white 
and lighter coloured ones.— Inquirer, Cork, Ireland. 

4757.-Cooking Custard Marrows.—wui some 
one kindly tell me how to oook Custard Marrows. Seme 
were boiled more than four hours and remained as hard 
as brickbats. They were with great difficulty out open, 
and the inside wee found to be eoft and eatable, but the 
outside had to be thrown away. Ie that their usual state ? 
-L J. L. 

4758. -Treatment of a Banana.-1 bad presented 
me a nice plant of a fruiting Banana nine months ago, 
which has reached to the height of 4 feet, growing in a 
12-inch pot. Would some grower of the above kindly tell 
me what size pot I should put it in to fruit, and when 
should I expeot it to thow fruit? Any cultural notes 
would oblige.— Inquirer. 

4759.— Sweet-scented Carnations.— Will some- 
onekindly tell me which of the following Carnatione are most 
sweet-soented?—Duchess of Fife, Countess of Paris, Ger¬ 
mania, Horace, Ketton Rose, Mrs. Frank Watte, Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, Nurse Still, Pride of Great Britain. I 
shall be glad to know the names of other soented ones 
with large flowers.— Diantu us. 

4760.— A draughty corner.—I have a very small 
plot of ground, 9 feet by 4 feet, contains a good soil, faces 
the north, and in a draughty corner too, gets no sun. 
Now what oould I put down there, please? Would any 
kind of fruit-trees do or vegetables, or, failing these, 
oould anything evergreen be put in ? The district, near 
Manchester, is also rather oold too.— Qitbkn’s road. 

4761.—Flower-farm in the Riviera.—Which 
part of the Italian Riviera between Ventimiglia and Leg¬ 
horn is most suited for a flower-farm ? Does it require a 
large sum of money to begin with, and about how muoh f 
Which would be the best market for the sale of the pro- 
duos? Could a praotical man to undertake the heavy 
work be obtained by advertising in Gardening ?—Q. M. 

3762-Lawn-tennis ground.—Advioe wanted ae 
to beet winter treatment? The situation is somewhat low 
and damp. The Grass wants strengthening and enriching, 
and anything that assists drainage would be beneficial. 
The soil underneath is poor ana sandy, and for some 
yean the Grass was neglected. Our road-soraplngs, 1 fear, 
contain no granite, and would not be of muoh use.— 
Anchovy. 

4763,-Grapes not colouring.—I have a large 
vinery planted with Groe Oolman Grape, whioh, although 
a good size, are not colouring very fast. I should be muoh 
obliged if anyone who has bad experience would tell me 
if it would be best to keep the house open top and bottom 
a little at nigbt to hasten the colouring, or whether they 
are best shut up tight at night? I am beating nightly with 
hot wster— Anxious. 

4764 .—A sloping border.— I am forming a sloping 
border faoiog west in order to bide a path which is a right 
of way. At the back of the border, and overhanging it we 
some Rimy and Oaks. What shrubs could I plant in the 
border to make a screen that would be most likely to 
thrive undir the trees? Would Ponticum Rhododendrons 
be likely to answer in winter ? The olimate ll cpjd, but 
tbs situation Is cpfo .—E. 6?. Aubyn, 


4765. —A Laurel shrubbery.—I bad a Laurel 
shrubbery planted 20 years ago, bub now overhoeg by 
Oak and Yew-trees, and shaded on the east side by the 
garden wall. The Laurels were kept out to hedge height. 
They are now dying off at the top, and require cutting 
down, leaving only a few green sprouts from the roots asd 
the bare soil. What oan I do to this, and what shrubs 
oould I get up under these trees?— Mona. 

4766. —Building a small greenhouse.— I should 
be obliged if someone would give me advioe as to building 
a small span greenhouse, about 12 feet by 10 feet? I am 
anxious to buBd it myself, and I am a good enough join* 
to do suoh work. What I want is the measurements, kind 
of wood, ho. Is there any magazine whioh has puUiched 
any drawings of such a house as I want? I should be 
thankful for any tips cn the subject.— Wbb. 

4767. —Dwarf blue-flowering plants.—WUi 
someone kindly suggest any dwarf blue-flowering plante to 
serve for outside bordering ? I have two long beds, 4 feet 
wide, with Carnations down the oentre, and purpoee having, 
when the time arrives, Soarlet “Geraniume” on each ride, 
and to complete the beds require an outride edging of 
blue. I do not care for Lobelia, but should prefer some 
other plant growing from 3 inohes to 6 inches in height— 

T. W. C. 

4768. —Creepers on West-end houses.—I should 
take it as a great favour if someone would be so good as 
to state in next week's number the name of that creeper 
outride bo many houses in Grosvenor-street, Groevenor- 
place. and, in fact, hanging from most houses in the 
West-end ? The root is not in pots, but gens rally on the 
cellar area, growing up the walls and banging therefrom. 

It looks like a kind of Virginian Creeper, but that Is not 
what I am told.—S olfbrino. 

4769. —Tropwolumspedosum, Ac.— Would some¬ 
one kindly give me information as to how to grow the fol¬ 
lowing plants: Tropsolum speoioeum (Flame Nasturtium)* 
Spiraea astilboldee, Myrrhia odorata, Harpalium rigidum. 
Trollius dahuricus (Globe-flower), GaiUardias, Cactus 
Dahlias, Funkla grandlflora, Romneya Coulter! (Califor¬ 
nian Poppywort), Lobelia fulgene, and Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, which are raised from seed and whioh from 
plants, and when they should be planted? Any informa¬ 
tion will be very welcome.-G. I. H. D. 

4770 . — Asparagus and wlreworm.— I have a 
field of about four aorea planted with Asparagus, and I 
find the wire worm very destructive between October and 
Marob, the time the Asparagus is in a dormant state. 
Will anyone tell me if soot, sown now, would destroy the 
wireworm and not Injure the Asparagus? • I propose sow¬ 
ing salt or nitrate of soda next Marob, whioh wui benefit 
the Asparagus and destroy wireworm, but in tbe mean¬ 
time should like to know what will destroy the wireworm 
and not iojure the Asparagus?—W. E. B. 

4771 . -Grapes for a cold-house.— I observe in 
Gardening, 4628, in answer to an enquiry respecting best 
Grapes for oold-house, a correspondent names Blaok Ali¬ 
cante as being one of the beet. As I have understood 
from several amateurs that this Grape frequently refuses 
to do muoh under oold treatment, I ehall be glad to have 
another opinion. Perhaps some amateur will give his 
experience during ttaie season? Is Trentbam Black con¬ 
sidered a good variety for a cold house ? Does it set and 
ripen as easily as Blaok Hamburgh ?-Tryon. 

4772 _ Treatment of Ferns. —Will someone who 

understands Ferns please to tell me why my Ferns go 
speckled with white epots, and the Holly Ferns and some 
of the Pteiis are covered with scaly bug? They are in a 
greenhouse in which there is a Vine, and never get an 
overhead watering, because the gardener says tbe mole- 
tare thus oaueed would spoil the Vine. I have had a 
curtain hung between them and the Vine during the hot¬ 
test parts of the summer. I should like to know if 
syringing the Ferns would injure tbe Vine, tbe Grapee of 
whioh are always shrivelled to some extent?— Antoinette. 

4773 .— Apples, Ac., for a small garden.— Would 
someone tell me if the following would be good varieties 
for two rows of bushes in a email walled garden ? Apples 
-two of Cox’s Orange Pippin, two of Ecblinviile Seedling 
(which does weU on a wall in this garden), and one each of 
Lane’s Prince Albert and Worcester Peatmaln. Ohenrlee 
-May Duke and White Heart. Plums-Early Prokfloand 
Drap d’Or, and two Victorias; also, for north wall, Belle 
d’Or eans Cherry, and for south wall Green Gage sod 
Coe’* uolden Drop Plum. Soil, peaty on gravel; county, 
Cornwall. I have Morello Cherries and several varieties 
of Apples, but no Plums.—A. H. M. 

4774 -Freaks of Nature.— “ One of the most won- 
derful freaks of Nature ever known in this oountry may 
be seen at Bieton, in Lincolnshire, where a tree whioh 
bore Plnms last year produced Apples this eeaeon. The 
leaves bear resemblanoe to both kinds of fruit. —Christian 
Herald, September 21et, 1893. Can this bepoeeible ? I 
have some Plum-trees that do not bear any fruit at all. I 
should not mind if they did bear Apples, or even Pears, so 
long ss they produoed something. I have also some Pear 
and Apple on the pyramid and bush that boars nothing. 
I should be glad if anyone could tell me how to make 
them bear? They are annually pruned-that is, the 
young growth cut off. Would it be better to out off tho 
lower branches, thin out upper branohee, and letthe tope 
eo ud eo as to get more sun and air? I saw 20 bushels 
of Apples this season in the county taken from a tree that 
did not appear to have had a knife put into it for 20 years, 
and numbers more dose to it that were the same, but had 
more fruit on them.-H. B , Hatts-road, Finsbury park, 
London, F. 

4775.— Cabbages clubbing- Can you toll me why 
I am so unfortunate with my Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, 
Ao.. clubbing? I have been an amateur gardener now 
for about ten years, and have been very suooemtul with 
all my vegetables until during the last three years I have 
been troubled with this disease. I have a gpod piece of 
ground, and manured it well for the flr5t^ few 


Durii 


iring'the last three or four years I have only put a 
it, as I was told I might overdo It. I buy my 


little 

„ _ _ seed 

from* one of "the leading bouses''in London, and the plants 
thrive until they are transplanted, when about three- 
parts of them are affeotod byelubbing, and are conse¬ 
quently quite useless. Thinking this was pause d possibly 
by wireworm, eome of whioh I have oome across in turning 
my ground over, I cpvsred tbe garden with gaeiime, bnf, 
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strange to say, this neither killed the wireworm or stopped 
the clubbing. I think the lime muit have lost its power 
before I had it. I used the lime through seeing it reoom- 
mended in your paper. Kindly assist me if you can.— Old 
Charlton. 

4770.— Marechal Niel Roses. -1 have two splendid 
Roses in a cold-house, whioh I planted in the border six 
years ago. They grew a good deal the first three years, 
and during the last three years I must have had 500 or 000 
Roses from them. From what I have read in your paper 
from time to time I have been afraid to touoh them very 
much with the knife, merely taking a few weakly shoots 
out here and there. They have now, however, oovered 
the whole roof of my greenhouse, and I should like to 
know whether I might out any part of it away, and when 
this should be done? There are a great many useless 
little branches, which I do not think are ever likely to 
bloom, and it wou<d give more light and air if I could, 
without injuring the trees, cut them all away. I oannot 
grow much else in the house, as everything seems to be 
drawn into a weakly condition through the Roses exclud¬ 
ing the light. I have one shoot which has sprung up 
during the last few weeks as thick as one’s finger, and is 
now about 12 feet long, and is not yet done growing.— 
Old Charlton. 

4777.—Management of H P. Roses, &c.—I 
have a border, 35 yards long by 24 inches wide, oontalning 
two rows of Pink cuttings, planted at distances of 4 inches 
apart along the front of border and 3 inches between the 
rows. Behind these are Carnations, planted at equal 
dlstanoes of 36 inches apart, and behind these are the 
Rosea. The border being rather narrow, I wish to take 
into it about 1 foot out of the kitchen garden, thus making 
the border 1 yard wide, and to do this of oourse it will be 
neoeseary to remove all the Roses. I must now explain 
that most of the Roses are from 6 to 8 years old, and from 
indifferent pruning had grown into unsightly bushes. In 
the spring of this year (to remedy this defeot) I cut them 
all down to within 3 or 4 inches of the stocks, which are 
Manetti, for the purpose of making entirely new wood. I 
gave them an abundance of manure, which has caused 
them to throw up new stuff vigorously, and I suppose it is 
a natural oonsequence that I have had but very little 
bloom. Now, what I want to know particularly is, if I 
take them all up and replant them at onoe in the desired 
position, will it interfere with their blooming freely next 
year, and how should I treat them to get the best results? 
A few of them, 1 find, look rather sick, whioh is perhaps 
owing to their being tired of the soil they are planted in, 
although the garden generally produoes good crops of 
almost anything that is planted in it, the soil being con¬ 
sidered rich and good, but rather light. I am told that 
an addition of old turf and a little marl would greatly 
improve matters, but these are very inconvenient to get 
at. I have about two good cartloads of weeds and fibrous 
roots of Crass that nave been taken from an adjoining 
garden, which has been lying idle and uncultivated for 
some years. These have been lying in a heap since last 
Maroh ; would this, with an addition of horse-manure, be 
a good thing to put to each Rose when transplanting? If 
not, kindly put me in the way of treating them properly, 
and very much oblige. I shall be glad If you will inform 
me what you think would look best planted in the line of 
Roses between eaoh ; also what would look best between 
the Carnations? Would Pansies do, of which I have a 
stock of good ones ? I should like a change from Calceo¬ 
larias and “ Ceraniums.” Brompton Stocks between the 
Roses has been suggested to me, but probably you will 
know of something better.— Novicr. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4778.— Aspidistras (4602).—I have found after many 
years of growing these plants that the best method of 
producing variegation is to treat them to plenty of heat- 
in fact, as genuine stove-plants.— J. J. 

4779 —Insects on Cabbages ( Lieut.Col. Strong). 
— From “Col. Strong’s'' description I imagine the inseots 
he finds on bis Cabbages are the Snowy-fly (Allyrodes pro- 
letella). Syringing with soft-soap and water might be 
useful, but outting off the infested leaves and destroying 
them is the best plan.—O. S. S. 

4780. — Loasas ( J. B.) are showy annuals with very 
pretty Dowers. I have generally avoided them, however, 
because the stems and leaves have a thick coating of 
stinging hairs, and they are dangerous plants for a lady to 
have anything to do with. The hairs, being poisonous, 
leave a bad sensation for some time ; but if these oan be 
avoided they are decidedly worth growing. Seeds may be 
sown in the open border about the end of April or begin¬ 
ning of May.— J. J. 

4781. —Dendrobium formosum giganteum 
{J. Edgecumb}—Your Dower of this species represents a 
very superior form, and from what you sav of the plant 
it is a very strong growing variety. You will find I said 
something about the treatment of this speoies some little 
time back, but if you cannot find it I will repeat it, or 
something like it, if you wish it ? Do not cut the plant up 
solely for the sake of increasing the number of plants. 
Keep it intaot.—M. B. 

4782 — Oncldium Leopoldianum {J. Lejroy).— 
1 am asked two questions by this correspondent, one of 
whioh I oannot answer. He says, “ Can you tell me what 
this plant is like f but I cannot, as I have never seen it; 
but as it was introduced by M. Linden, of Brussels, and 
named after the King of the Belgians at M. Linden’s 
request, I suppose it should be a fine thing, and M. Lin¬ 
den or any other reader will greatly oblige by sending me 
a Dower to the office. The seoond question, “ Is it worth 
growing?’’ I cannot answer, but I should think, from what 
I have heard of it, that it must be a very fine speoies, but 
I do not know it at all.—M. B. 

4783.—Maxi liar la Sanderlana (O. Redfern).— 
Your flower oame quite safely, and it is quite true. It is 
without doubt the very finest speoies now left in the genus 
Maxillaria. It was introduced so recently as about ten 
years ago by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, so that there yet 
appears a chance of more fine species turning up, for one 
can hardly suppose that this is the last new and fine form 
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that is to delight our eyes. The plant I have found to 
thrive best In the heat of the Gattleya-house. Its flowers 
resemble those of Stanhopea tigrina very muoh, save in 
having a different shaped lip, and being destitute of the 
aromatic perfume so powerful in that plant.—14. B. 

4784.— Dahlias in India.— H. Jones talks of the 
beautiful wild Dahlias to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Darjeeling. Now he is not the first person who has 
talked such utter rubbish to me. The fact is, the Dahlia is 
a native of Mexioo, and if they are to be found growing in a 
wild state in India, they must be garden escapes from some 
place that has had some of these plants imported to the 
oountry. Neither can I think, with “Mr. Jones,” that 
they are far more double than we ever see them, 
because this flower has only recently gone out of fashion 
beoause it was so double. And, again, the double flowers 
are all the work of the florist. No one ever saw a double 
flower In nature, so that this argument outs against “ Mr. 
Jones.” I have little doubt but there are many other 
western plants to be found growing wild in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Darjeeling besides Dahlias.-J. J. 

4785 — Oypripedium nlveum. — My old friend 
“ B. M." is still following me up with this genus and its 
wants. He says he cannot get it to grow, after trying it 
in peat and Sphagnum, in peat and loam, and even in 
common garden soil ? Well, O. nlveum is a most beautiful 
little species, and I am not surprised that my friend is 
grieving over his failure with It. The plant, it should be 
remembered, is a native of many small islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, whioh are all of limestone formation, 
and it is found growing in rooks of this material. Why 
not, then, set about growing it in it at home? And I 
therefore advise “ B. M.” to get some limestone, and break 
it up rather small, and mixing with it some loam, and 
use, too, this limestone as drainage. This is the best 
advice I can give “B. M.” in his difficulty. The plants 
may be transferred at once, in order that they may 
beoome established before the dry and hot spring months. 
—M. B. 

47RT. — Tuberous Begonias In winter (A Be - 
ginner) —I am glad you have taken these in hand, for to 
my thinking these are the most showy and the most 
enduring flowers for an amateur to take up with ; but vou 
must select the kinds with short flower-stalkB or pedun¬ 
cles, which bring the flowers up facing you, in the way of 
lasting now. I have a little house between two kitobens, 
facing west; it is without any heat. I potted the bulbs 
in the early part of April. They grew, and began to 
flower in May, and now*, when writing this on the 10th of 
Ootober, they are not so gay and fresh as ever, but they 
are very gay. It is true the flower stalks are longer on 
some of them, and the bottom leaves begin to go off, but 
they look fresh and well enough to lost this month out, 
certainly. Rut what is to become of the bulbs in the 
month of November? I suppose I shall have to ripen 
them indoors before storing away for the winter, but I 
hope to let you know what effeot this long Beason of 
flowering has had upon the bulbs.—J. J. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, whioh 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardknino Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Const ant Reader, Holmjirth — 
Impossible to name from single leaves only, and you have 

not numbered them, bend shoots numbered.- J. L. 

Naylor — Passiflora racemosa.- H. Brown —l, Begonia 

insignia; 2, Begonia Weltoniensis; 3. Regonia manicata; 

4, Eulalia japonioa variegata.- J. M. II.— I, Leycesteria 

formosa; 3 and 4, Conifers, Bend again when bearing 
cones ; 5, a Spinet apparently, but we cannot name 

accurately.- H. if.—1, Aster Novite-Angli® ; 2, Aster 

n®vis ; 3, Sixifraga Wallacei.- Amateur.— 1, Vallota 

purpurea ; 2, Eupatorium rlparium ; 3, Libonia floribunda ; 

4, CVlsla oretioa ; 5, Elteagnus variegatus, - J. P. S., 

Northumberland.—I, Megasea oordifoiia; 2, Btachys 
lanata: 8, Achillea millefolium var. roseum : 5, Pul* 

monaria officinale; 0, Laminm species.- D hi .—We 

cannot name Conifers accurately unless with ooues 

- Oxon.— Apparently Pyrus japonioa, but please 

send again when in flower.- J. W. Mead.— Arum 

moouiatum.- J. Wood .—Ornithogalum speoies.- 

Novice.— Mesembryanthemums, but cannot name accu¬ 
rately without flowers. V. M.— Probably Mersiphyllum 

asparagoides.- Rose, Boughton Leigh.—I, Retinospora 

plumosa; 2, Send in flower; 8, Cupressus Lawsonlana 
viridis ; 4, a Mesembryanthemum; 5, not reoognised ; 6, 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 7 and 8, not reoognised. 

- J. S —1, Leycesteria formosa; 2, not reoognised ; 3, 

apparently a Tydea; send in flower: 4, Polygonum 
blnnonls ; 5, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 6, Davallia 
canariense ; 7, Moneywort; 8, not reoognised ; 9, Eulalia 

japonioa.- C. P .—Aster amellus besearabicus; 2, Sedum 

Sieboldi.- C. M. M .—Thorn Apple(DaturaStramonium). 

- Miss E .—Oncidium varicosum. — S. C. 0.— Phyto- 

lacca decandra. 

Names of ftmit.— Miller.— Apples : 1, Warner’s 

King: 2, not reoognised: 3, Hoary Morning.- Rev. J. B. 

Wheeler.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, Oox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 3, Lemon Pippin ; 4 and 5, local sorts not known ; 

6. Wellington probably ; 7, Ilollandbury; 8, Besspooi.- 

A' inosforth .—Apples : 1 and 2, not recognised ; 3, Norf lk 
Beeflog; 4, Pig's Nose ; 5, not recognised: 6, Eohlinville ; 

7, King of the Pippins.- Spencer Rix.— Apples : 1, 

Ribston Pippin ; 2, Cellini; 5, not reoognised; 4, Tyler's 
Kernel; 5, Yorkshire Beamy ; 6, Wellington ; 7, Emperor 
Alexander; 8, Warner’s King; 9, Norfolk Beefing; 10, 
King of the Pippins; 11, not recognised; 12. Warner’s 
King ; 13, Yellow Ingestre; 14, Blenheim Orange; 15, 
Warner’s King; 16, Oat’s-head; in future please do not 

send so many kinds.- Jas. II. Stedrnan.—Applee: 1, 

Rymer ; 2, Emperor Alexander. Pears : 4, Marie Louise ; 
7, Autumn Crassane; 9, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 16, 

Beurr6 Dlel; others not reoognised.- F. J. Colman.— 

Apples in too bad a condition to name.- Jas. 

Hutchinson.— We do not recognise the Apple sent, so oan 

say nothing as to its value.- Rhoda.— Apples : 1, Norfolk 

Beefing ; 2, Lemon Pippin ; 3, Ribston Pippin ; 4, Northern 

Greening ; 5, cannot name ; 6, King of tne Pippins.- 

Hatchlands House, Dorset .—Apple Warner’s King.- 

Lady Bridg:.— Pears: 1, CatiUao ; 2, Glou Moroeau.- 

Box of Grapes (no name or address).—White kind, Mus¬ 
cadine ; Black, apparently very poor Black Ilambro’s.- 


L. C. V.— Pear: Marie Louise d’Hocle. Apples: 2, 
Emperor Alexander; 3, Yorkshire Beauty; 7, Kchlinville. 

- .No name. —Apples: 1, Warner’s King; 2, Five-oiowned 

Pippin. Pears: 3, specimen rotten, cannot name; 4, 

apparently a Bergamotte, but bad specimen.- Zouch.— 

Pears : 1 and 2, apparently Beurni Diel; 3, Calebasse.- 

Richard Hutchinson.— Pears: 1, Marie Louise ; 2, Autumn 
Crassane; 8, Beurr6 de Capiaumont; 4, Doyenn£ Roueoch ; 

5, Pitmaston Duchesse; 6, Apple M6re de Manage.- 

M id wales.— Apples: 1, Carlisle Codlin ; 2, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 3, Rymer. Pears: 1, Winter Crassane ; 2, Winter 
Nells ; 8, Napoleon.—A. Durrant —Pears : 1, Glou Mor- 

Moroeau ; 2, Crassane ; 3, Pass6 Colmar.- Leigham 

House.—Few. 1, Duohetsed’AngouiOme; 2, Louise Bonne 

of Jersey.- J. Wood.—Apple Blenheim Orange.- J. 

Curtis, Holbeach — 1 , Fearn’s Pippin ; 2, Seek no Further ; 
3, specimen rotten ; 4, not recognised ; 5, Rosemary 
Russet; 6. not reoognised ; 7, Yorkshire Beauty ; 8, Bed¬ 
fordshire Foundling; 9 and 10, not rtoogniaed ; 11, Rymer; 
12, not reoognised; 13, Northern Greening; 14, 

Besspooi; 15 and 16, not recognised ; 17, Ilollandbury ; 18, 
Cox’s Pomona. Pears : 1, Beurrd Boso ; 2, not recognised ; 

3, Marie Louise ; 4, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 5, Autumn 
Crassane ; 6 , Vinense ; 7, Napoleon ; 8, Eye wood ; please 

do not send an unreasonable number again.- Haynfurd. 

—Apples: 5, Mere de Menage; 6, Hoary Morning; 7, Wel¬ 
lington ; 8, Cockle's Pippin; 10, King of the Pippins. 
Pears : 1 and 2, identical, Marie Louise ; 3, Beurre Bose ; 

4, Brown Beurr6; 9, Beurre Diel.- Mrs. Greenhow.— 

Apples: 1, liemon Pippin ; S, bad specimen ; 4, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin ; 5, Mere de Manage ; 0, Royal Russet; 8, 
King of the Pippins; 16, Yorkshire Beauty; IS and 19, 
Five-orowned Pippin; 20, Saok and Sugar; 22, not known ; 
23, Northern Greening. Pears: 13, Vioar of Winklield ; 
17, Williams’ Bon Chretien; 25, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 
26, Forelle; 27, Brown Beurre. 2, Plum, Coe’s Golden Drop; 
other speoimens too poor to name ; we think this a 

most unreasonable lot to send at one time.- W. P.— 

Apples: 6, Blenheim Orange; 7, Norfolk Beefing; 8, 
Warner’s King; 9, King of the Pippins, Pears: 1, l ve- 
dale’s St. Germain ; 2, Verulam; 3, not reoognised; 4, 

Vinense; 5, Glou Moroeau; 6, CatiUao.- The Hospital, 

Brownborough-pool, near Birkenhead.— Apples : 1, Five* 
orowned Pippin ; 2, Blenheim Orange, gathered too soon. 

—A. A. Kemble.—Feu Beurre iUnoe.- F. M. Vokcx. 

—Apples: 1, Norfolk Beefing; 2, Yorkshire Beauty; 3, 

Cat’s-head ; 4, King of the Pippins.- Strax.— Apples: 

1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Seek-no-Further; 3, King of the 
Pippins ; 4, Pear, cannot name. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We should be glad if readers would remember that ue 
do not ansioer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Lady AIderson.— Certainly good outdoor Strawberries 

for this season of the year.- Joseph llcsford.— The 

Apples sent seemed to be good, but we oannot see their 

superiority to (many of our standard English kinds.- 

A. R. F.— Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gsaries, Ilford, 
Essex. 


EVERYONE WHO HAB ▲ GARDEN. GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 


FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. R. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.3. Trinity 061., Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable disooveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how orope of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Poet free from 

JAKKMAN ft CARVER, Printers. Hereford. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 


IN STOCK SIZES. 


15-os., per 100ft. ( 
31-os., 


g. M 1 13 by 10,18 by 13,18 by 14, 24 by 14, 
1U M i M by 12,20 by 12,18 by 16, U by 16, 
iis. ea. ^ lg . u 16 b 14 ^ jo by i6, 24 by 18, 4 


5 by 12,16 by 14,20 by 16, 2 
lft by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 

Flooring at 5/9 per square. Matching, 4/9; 2 by 4, at ftd. per 
foot run; 2 by 7, at 1<L Ironmongery, Paints, 4a 
Catalogues Free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

_T2, Bihhophoatk B trkkt W ithin, Londo n, E.O. 


WARM YOUR HOUSES AT LITTLE EXPENSE. 

THE KING 

OF STOVES 

Is a Sanitary Gas Stove. Consumes all Smoke 
and Fumes. Requires no Flue. Suitable for Halls, Sitting- 
rooms, Bedrooms. Ac. Adapted to Greenhouses. 
Manufactured bv BROWN, MICHEL, 4 PAGE, Ltd., 
_5 3, Ne w Oifora-stre et, Londop. __ 


GREENHOUSES! GREENHOUSES! 


All intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Aroh Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The best and cheapest makers 
in the kingdom. Catalogues, post free. Two Stamps.— 
W. ANDRBW8 4 CO., Frizlnghall, Bradford. _ 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 1121b., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5s. 6d.; 14 lb„ 3a. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia, 
Is. per lb. Coooa-fibre. Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and La)®la. Sand, Peat, 4a Prioe List on application.— 
WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-street. London, E.C. 


PORCING-HOU8ES, 20 ft. by 12 ft., £10 10s.; 

-1- 40 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s. Greenhouses. 15 ft. by 10 ft., 

£14 10s.; 20 rt. by 12 ft, £19 10s. Carriage paid.-G. A. 
PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road!., Rwdiaff. 
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DESIDERATUM 


Complet© 
Apparatuft 
from 
£4 12ft. 


COMPLETE SA* 


■B 


m 


SPSS 


Full Particulars and Local Agent's Addres s frcm 

B. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 

PLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 5 in., 
•L 60 4-In., 50 3-in., packed In canes and sent to rail for 7s. 6<L 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennet-road, Peckbam. | 


PREPARED, ready for nse, all fibre, 10s. per sack ; 5 for 47s. 6d. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 tor 
87s. 6d. SECOND QUALITY, 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6d. 
BROWN PIBROU8 PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Fems. 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s.; and 3s. per sack : 5 for 12s. 6d 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
eaoh 2s. 6d. per sack: 5 for IQs. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s. All sacks Included. 
Send Postal Order for 8ample Sack. For Prtoe List apply to- 
The Forester, Joy don Wood, near Bexley, Kent. 


Please write for prices tor large quantities, when special 
q 10 tat ion will be sent by return post mentioning this paper. 

J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse 

31 . Moor-lane. Crlpplegato. L ond o n. MJJ. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elasuo 

X Netting, Tiffany,Willesden Rot-proof Scrim aLd Canvas, 
A rchangel Mats, Ratfia, Garden Tents. Flags. Rick Cloths, 
fto. Send for samples and Didoes to—JOHN KDGINGrON 
ft CO., IB Long-lans, West Bmithfield, London, E.C. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


PORTABLE WOOD & IRON BUILDINGS 

FOR LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. 

Cool iu summer; warm iu winter; can be inhabited the 
moment they are finished; no pxsihilPy of damp. 


SPECIALNOTICE. 

G. HAYWARD- 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BR0CKLEY, LONDON. 

I will allow 5 per oent. off all goods in List a3 long as this 
notice appears in this paper. Please note my Houses are 
all erected before leaving my woiks, and are25por cent, better 
than those advertised at same price. 

£AT DON’T FORGET that we have the Largest and Best 
Show of Greenhouses in London. Inspection invited. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 

H EATING A PPARATUS 

Most Efficient and Cheapest 
in Existence. 

Require? no sunk stokehole and no brick set¬ 
ting Will last all night without attention. 
Wi 1 bum house cinders, therefore costs next 
to no Jiiug for fuel. Anyone can fix it. A 
domestic servant can stoke it. 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED 


Shooting and Fishing Boxes, Gentlomcn’s 
Residences,Stables, Coaoh Houses, Ac., Game 
Larders, Gardeners' & Labourers' Cottages. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all our Manufacture?, including 
Iron Buildings for Shooting and Fiabiug Lodges, Stabling, 
Huts, Kennels, Poultry Appliances, Greenaousea, Garden 
Frames, fto., free od application. 

Laundries, annexes, and additional accommodation to exist¬ 
ing dwelling-houses carried out. 

Testimonial from Herbert Greg, Esq , Sept 13.1893; "lam 
pleased to say the work wai dona very well, ar.d have no doubt 
it will bo very comfortable when finished/' 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


This la Hayward's No. 1 and No. 1. 

No. 1 8pan-roof and No. I Lean-to Greenhouses are pre 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Beet Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, oomplete with Ventilators, Door, Btages 
'or plants, Painted one ooat, 16-os. Glass, all necessary Iron- 
vork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New List. 

Mo. 1 Span-roof. Mo. I Leau-co. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £1 18 0 f ft. long 5 ft. wide 12 8 0 

8 ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 0 0 8 ft. 6 ft. „ 2 16 0 

10 ft. 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 10 ft. „ T ft. „ 1.0 0 

U ft. „ 8 ft. „ 60012ft.,, 8ft.,, SlV 0 

For sthsr tises and prices writ* Jor Illustrated List t* 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.Y 
FIRST-CLASS SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 

Awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 




(•i ± 




IRON FOUNDERS, STOURBRIDGE. 


AMATEUR S FRIEND 16b. 
AMATEUR 8 ASSISTANT 20s. 
PRINCESS APPARATUS ..25s. 
DUCHESS APPARATUS ... 30s. 
CHAMPION & PERFECTION BOILERS, 
PROPAGATORS. FRAME HEATERS, 
F03 ANNIHILATORS, fto. 

8end Onk Stamp for 
Latkst Illustrated Catalogue. 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free- 
Jones’ Treatise, "Heating by Hot-water,” 120 Pages, 
__ 50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. _ 

STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 

Greenhouses heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without attention ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATEN'l 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pur. 
and ample heat with common coal, or . oal and ooko. Koi 
GREENHOUSES. BEDROOMS. &c. Pamphlets, drawings, 
and authenticated Testimonials sent. See in meat Paten. teV 
T. ROBERTS, 34, Vlctorla-st., Westminster. 

HEATING APPARATUS, 

From £ 4 > 4s. and upwards. 


Enormous num¬ 
bers in use all 
over the country. 

ONLY SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF THE KIND 
CA UTION.- 
Beware of in* iff- 
dent, incom¬ 
plete apparatus 
which will not 
last all ni<jht. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prices 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous testi¬ 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enor¬ 
mous success, 
poet free ou ap¬ 
plication. 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST Greenhouse*. 
Forcing Houses, Pita, Frames, Plant Protectors, Potting 
Sheds. Tool Houses, ftc. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue post free from 

CROMPTON & FA WKES, CHELMSFORD. 

12 HOURS’ STOVE 

Syndicate—Limited. 

Patents of 1892. 

COAL, COKE, OR CINDERS. 

Combustion on new 6y<tem for use inside or outside con¬ 
servatories. With or without hotwaier pipes. Economy, 
regularity, aud satisfaction guaranteed. 

Attached to any existing pipes. One month’s ap;rova 
given or full value returned. 

For particulars and testimonials apply to 

5, WATERLOO PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Thoroughly well 

built of best seasoned 

red deal*, 

glazed 

withal oz. glass, p 
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VIOLETS (SINGLE AND DOUBLE). 
This hit* been an exceptionally trying year for 
Violate, and very much more than ordinary care 
most have been given if they, are now in fine, 
healthy condition, ae they are essentially mois¬ 
ture-loving plants, and from the date when the 
runners were planted until recently it has been 
unusually dry, and with an amonnt of direct sun 
shine unequalled for many years. Under these 
conditions it is no wonder that we hear of 
failures on all sides, for when Violets are grown 
by the acre artificial watering is a very oostly 
affair, and unless it was done this year there 
was no ohance of success, as the spring 
was even more intensely trying to the fresh- 
planted young plants than the heat of 
summer was to such as survived the ordeal. 
The single Russian Violets of the Czar type 
are very largely grown for market, and tne 
usual plan ia to make fresh beds every year, 
digging up the old plants, and replanting the 
best of the young rooted runners on deeply- 
oultivated and well-enriohed soil, and this year 
those who prepared the beds well have cause to 
rejoice, for plenty of manure and a deep 
root-run ia better than any kind of arti¬ 
ficial watering. Keeping the runners ont 
close off is of the greatest importance, eo as 
to concentrate the strength of the plant in 
the orown. Such plants will now he ready to 
burst into bloom, and produce fine flowers on 
long foot-stalks, and it does not take many 
blooms to make a bunch. Backed up by its own 
foliage, the flowers look lovely, and sell freely. 
Double Violets are seldom satisfactory if left 
entirely in the open air, but bloom with great 
freedom if lifted and placed in frames at this 
time of year. The routine of culture is very 
similar to that adopted with the single kinds, 
only that being of a tenderer nature they require 
more care in all stages of their growth. The 
moat useful varieties are the old Neapolitan and 
its near ally, Marie Louise, which in many re¬ 
spects is superior to the older variety, and 
Comte Brazza (white). During such summers 
as the pasta partially-shaded position for the beds 
is a great gain, as it reduces the necessity for 
such continuous waterings ; but great care must 
be taken to keep red-spider from getting a hold 
on them, for it soon destroys aU the foliage. 
All runners must he cut close off, and by tne 
end of September the plants will he ready for 
lifting with good balls of earth, and replanting 
in frames set in the best position for catching 
every ray of sunshine. Frames that have been 
in use for Cucumbers daring summer answer 
well for the winter quarters of double Violets ; 
they require plenty of air at all times when 
there is no frost. I find a good layer of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre spread between the plants of great 
service, both in keeping the roots from drying, 
and it also makes a clean surface for the blooms 
to rest on. I may add that the blooms should 
not be picked until they are fully grown. 

J. Groom, Gosport . 

Glasses Of florists’ Tulips.— The differ¬ 
ences between the various sections of Tulips are 
puzzling to amateurs, and as this is the time for 


purchasing bulbs I may point them out. The 
first stage of a seedling Tulip is always, without 
exception, a self-coloured form, which is called 
a breeder—either rose breeders, by bice men 
breeders, or bizzare breeders, according to the 
colour of the flowers. The offsets are always 
subject to break into a flamed or feathered 
flower. The three sections are easily distin¬ 
guished, not by the oolonr of the bases, hut by 
the oolours of the flowers as follows. Roses : 
All rose-ooloured flowers have a white ground 
when broken, or rose-coloured with a white base 
in the breeder stage. By bice mens include 

E urples of all shades on a white ground when 
roken, or purple with white base in breeder 
stage. Bizarree include all those with yellow 
grounds, or yellow bases in breeder stage.—V. 


NOTES ON THE TREE-PA30NY. 

The Tree-Peeony is one of the most beautiful of 
early summer flowers, and this note is prompted 
for the reason that the planting season is at 
hand. We owe much to the Japanese and 
Chinese for the present perfection of the plant, 
as very few of the varieties that now charm with 
their oolonr or form are of European origin. 
It is somewhat difficult to account for their 
comparative scarceness. They are grown in 
pots, but not so often in the open, where, in 
suitable positions, they form bold, graceful, and 
beautiful groups, very distinct from the herba¬ 
ceous varieties in expression. One great diffi¬ 
culty is that when the winters are mild, the 
plants commence to grow, and then oomes a 
cold wintry spring, to the severe injury of the 
new leaves. The remedy is to shelter them 
from keen easterly winds and early sun, hut, of 
course, this protection against the early suu, 
that promotes too rapid a growth, must cease 
when all danger from frost is over. In many 
places, however, in warm situations, it will not 
be necessary to give even slight protection, and 
where Tree-Pmonies succeed well there are few 
plants when in full bloom that are more 
beautiful either in leaf or flower. A single 
plant on the lawn is delightful, spreading about 
in its own way. and we get not only the beauty 
of the flaming flowers, but many oolours on the 
young leaves as they show in spring. Much 
the same kind of soil that suits the Herbaceous 
Pseoniea will also do for the tree varieties ; but 
it must not he too heavy, although plenty of 
manure is necessary. We have seen very 
beautiful clumps in almost sand, hut a happy 
medium is best—that is, a mixture of loam and 
well-decayed manure, made lighter if too heavy, 
by the addition of sharp sand. Tree-Pseonies 
are usually propagated by grafting on the roots 
of the herbaceous kinds, and bury the graft in 
planting a little uoder the soil, so that the 
plant may become in time on its own roots. If 
the specimens are not very large at the com¬ 
mencement, about three years wul elapse before 
they will bloom respectively, hut after that 
period a profusion of flowers may be looked for, 
the beauty of the shrub increasing with age. If 
pot plants are pat out the best time for this 
operation is spring, when all danger from frost 
i is over, but the usual months for planting are 
' September or October, the former for prefer¬ 


ence, so that they may become fairly well 
established before cold weather oocurs. There 
are many varieties, and the finer ones may he 
reserved for pots. The best are Bijou de 
Ghusau, the flowers double, very freely pro¬ 
duced, hut the plant is, unfortunately, not quick 
in growth. Beauty of Canton (mauve-purple), 
Blanche de Noisette (blnah), Colonel Malcolm 
(purple-magenta), Comtesse de Tndor (salmon, 
double), Imperatrioe Josephine (rose or violet, 
very double, bold and handsome), Lac ten 
(white, single), Madame Laffay (rich pink, the 
colour deeper in the centre of the flower), and 
Reine Elizabeth (salmon-pink, an exoellent 
variety for indoor culture). V. C. 


4703.— Enlarging: a garden-— It is too 
late for this year to sow anything that will do 
to dig into the ground. Next season yen may 
bow Tarnip-seed as the summer crops oome off, 
and in the autumn dig in the crop of green 
stuff. If the Turnip-seed is sown fairly thick 
there will not be any large bulbs to the plants. 
If you are afraid that there are wireworms in the 
new soil you had better substitute Mustard for 
Turnips. A friend of mine has oertainly proved 
that when green Mustard is dug into the ground 
that the wireworms do not increase if it does 
not destroy them. But the Mustard must be 
dug in before the frost is severe enough to 
injure ib. If the new ground is oovered with 
green sward you had better have the turf 
charred, which would destroy a good many 
iuseots.—J. C. C. 


-To wait (or a green crop to grow (or the purpose 

o( digging It In loses valuable time. Give a good dressing 
o( stable or (arm-yard manure and trenoh ft up, leaving 
the surfaoe open and rough (or the weather to act upon it. 
If the ground 1* light leave the manuring till next Feb¬ 
ruary, hut trenoh it roughly now.—E. H. 


4656.— Spring bulbs —The pots in whioh 
spring bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
Tulip*, Ac., are planted should he buried in a 
bed of fine coal-ashes —i e , the ashes after they 
are riddled from an ordinary wire cinder-sifter, 
in the open air. These ashes are very useful in 
gardening, as they are the best preventive of 
worms getting into the pots, ana are usually 
free from insects, while slugs and snails object 
to travel over the rough surface, and so the 
plants are safe which stand on a bed of ashes. 
This should be arranged in the corner of a back¬ 
yard or garden in a sheltered, sunny position 
for early bulbs, whioh are best covered up with 
the ashes to the depth of 2 inches or 3 inches 
until they have made their roots, for their well- 
being largely depends upon this prooess taking 
plaoe before they are exoited to leaf-action by the 
light. In three weeks or a month from the time 
they are buried they may be taken up, the pots 
washed, and the upper ashes cleared away, 
when they will grow well in a greenhouse or a 
window without much fire-heat.—I. L. R. 


4734.—Mesembryanthemums and Doable 
Petunias.—Neither n( these oan be relied upon iusoold 
frame. The Petunias will oertainly perish with damp, even 
if the frost is kept out—E. H. 

-Generally speaking, It i* neoesiary to have artificial 

heat in order to winter these plants successfully under 
ordinary conditions. In a very warm situation In the 
extreme south or south-west near the sea, some of the 
plants might survive an average winter; but, as a rule, 
neat is requisite, damp, as well as oold, being very trouble¬ 
some without it— B. G. R. 
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QABDSN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

For two or three weeks at any rate other things must be 
subservient to the Chrysanthemums, and this m ean s open 
ventilators at any favourable opportunity, with Just 
enough tire-heat to keep the atmosphere buoyant and free 
from damp. What a terrible plague the earwigs have been 
this season ! Night and day we have been on their track, 
and still some harm has been done. Where the right 
sorts have been grown there will be a grand display 
through the autumn and winter months, and if such 
varieties as Ethel and Mrs. Beals have been grown in 
quantity there will be plenty of blossoms to out at 
Christmas and later. Discontinue the use of stimulants 
when the flowers are expanding. Mildew will probably be 
present on some of the sorts. The Queen race are very 
subject to this pest, and if not taken in time a good deal 
of damage will be done. Now that damp weather has set 
In mildew may appear on some of the soft-wooded Heaths, 
and on the young wood of Marshal Niel and other 
delioate-growing Tea Roses. This should be promptly met 
with black sulphur. With Roses planted out in the green¬ 
house the young shoots are the woret affeoted, and these 
may be out out without injuring the plants, as late shoots 
will not flower. Soarlet Pelargonium F. V. Raspail in 
good-sized plants will be very effective now, and these must 
be kept in a light warm-house near the glass, or the flowers 
soon damp. Bouvardiae are now very bright and effective 
in a light position and temperature whioh works at night 
from 50 degs. to 55 degs. This is a very good temperature 
for flowering stuff generally. It will be better to disoard 
the syringe till the days begin to lengthen again, as damp 
is so fatal to flowers. If inseots appear on any plants of 
moderate size, such as Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, Ac., it 
will be more economical to dip them in a liquid insecticide 
than to fumigate with Tobacco. We are using Sunlight 
Soap, dissolved in warm water at the rate of 4 ounoes of 
soap to the gallon, adding a wineglassful of paraffin-oil to 
each gallon of water. The disturbance of the mixture in 
lifting plants in and out will keep the oil fairly mixed. A 
tub or an old tin bath do very well for dipping purposes. 
One dipping will not suffice, but if followed up the inseots 
will soon be got rid of. The earliest potted bulbe will now 
be oomiog into flower in the forcing-houses. Roman and 
Italian Hyaoinths are very sweet and useful for cutting. 

Stove. 

There will be no soaroity of blossoms here now. Among 
the easily-grown plants suitable for a small or moderate- 
sized house are Plumbago Roses(Hebeolinium ianthemum). 
It has lavender-ooloured spikes, resembling an enlarged 
Ageratum with a ligneous habit. The plant forms a neat 
little specimen, and the flowers are lasting ; may be moved 
to the conservatory when in bloom. There are useful 
thingsin the Bilbergias, Aphelandras, Franolsoeas, Begonias, 
and Justidas, the cultivation of which presents no diffi¬ 
culties. Now that brisk fires have to be kept going 
regularly, inseote will have to be reokoned with, and it 
must not be forgotten that promptitude in dealing with 
them saves both labour and expense. Among the winter¬ 
flowering Begonias which are now found so useful will be 
included the following: Insignia, maniaata, nitida alba, 
soootrana, semperflorens gigantea, carminea, and fuohsi- 
oides. These are best obtained from early spring 
outtings, or if large plants are required strike the cuttings 
in autumn and grow on through the winter, keeping the 
leaders well pinched. Very large bushes of most of the 
above may be obtained from autumn-etruok plants by the 
next autumn. 

Fore ins House. 

This department will be found very valuable now. The 
earlfr-potted bulbe may be brought in to get them on, and 
Lily of the Valley may be soon started to get them in 
bloom by Christmas. It is as well to give Vines in pots all 
the rest possible, and then burry them on a bit faster after 
the start has begun. The forcing of early Grapee does not 
reoeive the same attention now as was given to them 
before the introduction of Oros Colman and other late- 
keeping sorts, but there is no comparison between early 
Black Hamburghs and late Columns as regards flavour, 
although the latter, when well ripened, are not so bad. I 
like them better than Alioantes. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

We are approaching the time when frost sufficiently 
sharp to penetrate the unheated house will soon be here, 
but if the Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, and other rather 
tender plants whioh have been grown for their summer 
beauty have been packed away, either in the oellar or 
plunged In Coooa-nut-fibre in a corner of the house, where 
paper or some other kind of covers can be used to shelter 
as required. Good bushy specimens of the Gold and Silver 
Enonymus will be very effective. These are very pretty 
for training up walls, and for this purpose may be planted 
In the border, but when grown in pots they oan be used 
for room decoration with considerable effect. The Chrys¬ 
anthemums are at the present moment the leading 
feature, but a severe froet will injure them, and therefore 
when kept in a cold house a cover of some kind will be 
very desirable, but it should only be used when absolutely 
necessary, as a damp close atmosphere will be almost as 
Injurious as froet. 

Cucumber House. 


mint have sufficient moisture. Frames oontainingbuttings 
of Calceolarias, Variegated Euonymus, Santolina inoana, 
and other edglDg or groundwork plants may still require 
a little shade on bright days, ana the soil must be kept 
moist. Hyacinths and other bulbs for forcing will require 
about six weeks in the plunging-bed to make roots. 

Window Gardening. 

Much judgment is neoessary now in watering all Indoor 
plants. Tap eaoh pot before watering, and be guided by 
the sound. If in doubt after this lift the plant and test Its 
weight Use only soft water. More plants are killed by 
over-watering than by forgetfulness at this season. At 
the same time foliage plants, suoh as Palms and Ferns, 
must not be allowed to get too dry for healthy root action. 
Aralias are more often injured by having too much water 
than too little. 

Outdoor Garden. 

In looking round among the hardy flowers the thought 
arises, why not plant more Asters or Starworts, and let 
them grow into huge bushes ? The flowers are bright and 
pretty for filling small vases, where heavy flowers would be 
out of plaoe. They will grow anywhere, and are specially 
useful for filling up bare plaoes among the shrubs in new 
plaoes. The custom of planting whae are termed nurses 
is well enough in its way, but it adds seriously to the 
expense of laying out new places, and further, if thinning 
is delayed, the permanent things are often seriously 
injured. This is why I do not recommend this nursery 
system of planting. Plant those things that will look best 
in the future, and fill in with good hardy subjeote or 
annuals in good-sized masses. I suppose everybody has 
done planting the early flowering bulbs who really desires 
a good bloom. The seoond week in November is the best 
time to plant Tulips. The 9th, or Lord Mayor’s day, was 
the favourite time of the old-fashioned florist, but it is not 
necessary to draw hard and fast lines. Plant when the 
beds are in good oondition, and let it be as near the 9th of 
November as possible. Lose no time now in getting in the 
Roses, and those who do their own propagating should 

g iant standard and dwarf Briars, and set out outtings of 
riar and Manetti, and gather seeds from the Wild Briars 
on the hedges when ripe. 

Fruit Garden. 

Many are 1 now busy planting fruit-trees, or preparing 
for that operation. There Is more than one way of doing 
this. Many trees are seriously Injured by being planted 
too deep, especially in heavy soil. If the oollar of the tree 
is buried in a mass of heavy cold soil the tree will not 
thrive. Better by far make the surfaoe firm, spread the 
roots out, and cover with well pulverised soil from the 
surface near, if necessary raising it into a mound. This 
oourse has produoed satisfactory results on heavy land. 
Deep planting has a less baneful effect upon lighter land, 
but even here the result is not good. Another matter 
that must not be neglected is the proper staking of the 
tall trees after planting, avoiding the very common error 
of tying the stems too tightly to the stakes or other 
supports. For ordinary standard fruit-trees I prefer a 
substantial single stake for eaoh tree, to be driven into She 
ground when the hole is made, or at least before the 
roots are covered up, so that no damage is done in driving 
down the stake. Out away all damaged or bruised roots. 
In some nurseries a little more care might be taken in 
lifting the trees, and if the roots are dry on arrival oover 
them with damp soil, and damp the tops well with the 
syringe to refresh the bark. In every well-managed 
garden there is work to do among the fruit-trees, even 
when there are no young trees to plant. Trees on walls 
are often planted too dose together in order to fill walls 
quickly. These will some day require thinning, and trans¬ 
planting is always an advantage on heavy soil. 


Vegetable Garden. 

The falling of the leaves from the trees will plaoe in tbe 
hands of the forcing gardener a very useful source of heat 
that is safe and reliable for bringing on Seakale, Rhubarb, 
and Asparagus. Asparagus mil force now on a hot-bed 
where there Is a temperature of 85 degs. to 90 degs. I 
always find the first bed takes a little more warmth to 
rouse it Into action than will be neoessary later on. Toung 
4-year-old roots whioh have not been out from make the 
best stuff for fordng early, and will not require so much 
heat to start it into work. In forcing Rhubarb, start with 
an early variety, and leave the Victoria, which is a fine 
Rhubarb, for later use till Christmas or later. It is a great 
help to the gardener when he has ample means for forcing 
early vegetables, and makes his intercourse with the 
kitchen muoh pleasanter. French Beans may be started 
in pots as often as is neoessary to meet requirements. 
French Beans oannot be obtained in winter without plenty 
of heat, and they must be grown in a light house. It is 
time all root orope were secured and stored away in some 
place where froet oannot injure them. All roots retain 
their flavour and oondition better when in oontaot, or 
nearly so, with moderately dry earth. It is well known 
that Potatoes keep better when oovered with soil in rather 
small piles or dumps, and the rule holds good with 
Carrots, Beet, Turnips, <fca, but all root stores should be 
looked for oooasiooally, and everything in the nature of 
decay removed. Trenoh over weedy ground. Do not 
manure light land till January or February. Oover the 
manure with soil to absorb its gases. 

E. Hobday. 


Sixty-five degs. will be high enough at night, with as 
muoh rise as oan be had from sun heat during the day ; but 
be oareful about the fires, not so muoh on account of the 
dearness of fuel as for the injury whioh strong fires very 
often do. It is the custom nowadays for large consumers 
•f fuel to make contracts only in advanoe of the probable 
requirements. All through this ooal strike we have had 
cheaper fuel than last year, simply because arrangements 
for the winter’s supply were made long before the strike 
took plaoe. 

Cold Frames. 

Give all the air possible to frames whioh oontain Cauli¬ 
flowers, Lettuces, Endives, Violets, and other hardy plants, 
but keep out cold rains. At the same time the roots 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under "Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
tyer thqr) is here indicated with equally gqod 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

Tomatoes arc still doing well, especially when they oan 
have the assistance of a little fire-heat at night, and on 
dull or wet days. Even in the open the plants have not 
yet been injured by frost, but the temperature is now too 
low, and the sun not sufficiently powerful, to enable the 
fruit to ripen to any extent. Plants that have been grown 
in pots or boxes of moderate size, stood or plunged outside, 
will now in most oases be laden with fine fruit in various 
stages of development, and if they oan be brought into a 
light and well-heated house the fruits will ripen off perfectly. 
This system has muoh to recommend it, for plants in pots 
or boxes oan often be accommodated where it would be 
impossible to plant them out, and on the other hand, 
where there is nothing but the rioh soil of an ordinary 
mixed border available, confining the roots in pots of 
moderate size, say 7 in. to 9 in. across, keeps them well at 
boms, and prevents undue luxuriance of growth- 


pots arc, of oourse, to be plunged In the soil rather deeper 
than the rims. Tomatoes planted out under glass now 
require very little water, unless a good deal of artificial 
heat is employed, and even then much lees than during tbe 
tropical weather experienced notso long ago. Plants in po ta, 
however, need rather liberal supplies, more or less aooordi ng 
to the temperature maintained. Fruit set by the end of 
this month will seldom fail to swell and ripen satisfac¬ 
torily with the aid of a sufficient degree of warmth ; but 
after that time considerable difficulty is often experience 
in getting the flowers to set, especially during inclemi nt 
weather or in a smoky atmosphere. Young plants frem 
either seed or outtings, for early fruiting next season, 
must be wintered on a high shelf, near the glass, in a lie:ho 
and well-heated structure. With a moderately pure 
atmosphere little trouble will usually be experienced in 
wintering them, but when there is much smoke or fog 
about they arc very uncertain subjects. Cucumbers, as a 
rule, do very little good in town gardens during the winter 
season; in warm summer weather they grow and fruit 
freely, but for winter work pure air and free light and sun 
are absolute necessities. Large-flowering Pelargoniums 
ought to be accommodated in a very light and airy stm > 
ture now and throughout the winter, with a temperature 
of not less than 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night. These plan i s 
do best on open stages where a current of air is constantly 
passing through them; and they must also be very care¬ 
fully and sparingly watered, none being given until 
aotually required. The Zonal and Ivy-leavea sections will 
do in a temperature of 5 degs. to 10 degs. less, but even 
these like enough warmth to keep the air in motion and 
prevent damping. B. C. R. 


THH OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from October 
28 th to November 4th. 

Commenced to prune Pear-trees on walls. Having a 
good deal of pruning to do, it is necessary to begin early, 
and the trees are taken in rotation a9 the leaves fall, the 
Pears on walls generally ooming first, then bush fruits, 
Apples, and Plums, the Apricots and Peaches being lefs 
till the last. In pruning hardy fruits against walls there is 
no advantage in leaving the spurs long; overcrowding the 
foliage is quite as Injurious a distance from the wall as 
when close to it; and there is the disadvantage, when tbe 
spun are permitted to extend, that the shelter of the wall 
is to a oertain extent lost. Whenever a spur appears to be 
getting too far from the wall I cut it out, and let a young 
spur take its plaoe. Pear-trees on a wall in a fertile con¬ 
dition are as paying a orop as oan be grown. To have the 
trees always in a fertile oondition it is neoessary to keep 
both roots and branches well under control. Pruned 
Peachee in early house. I have not been troubled with 
soale for years, and never paint the trees with anything. 
For maoy years past I have used Gishurat Compound, 
strong enough to kill the eggs of insects and the spores of 
mildew should any be present, and beyond that paints and 
washes are not required. This house will be olosed for 
forcing about the end of Deoember; the branohes of the 
trees will probably be left loose till nearing the time 
for starting, although if a spell of bad weather Bets in the 
wood may be tied in earlier. I try as far as possible to get 
on with the outside work so long as the weather keeps 
open, and carry on the inside work when bad weather 
oomes. The forcing Strawberries have all been plunged, 
but not all in ooal-ashes, as there was not enough ; but I 
find when the pots are paoked in dry leaves, and oovered 
with old lights, the roots do not suffer. The drying 
power of a long froet has an injurious effeot upon the plants 
—in fact, plants in pots, unless plunged, are in a worse 
position than are those growing in the open ground. All 
Strawberries Intended for forcing will be kept as much as 
possible in the open air, merely sheltering from heavy 
ralne. Just received a bundle of Tea and other Roses, and 
as the beds were ready they were planted on arrival. It is 
a mistake, I think, to send hundreds of miles away tor 
Roses; there are good Rose nurseries in many districts, 
and it is always best to buy Roses where they oan be seen 
growing. Cheap Roses and cheap fruit-trees very often 
disappoint. Above all things, if really good plants are 
reqnired, order early. Immediately after planting stake 
the standards. Some among us may object to standards; 
we may say they are short-lived, they are expensive, and 
at the beet they are gawky and disagreeable-looking to 
thoee with artistic tastes and ideas. All this may be true, 
aod yet there is a plaoe in every garden for a few standard 
Roses. Potted up a number of roots of Mint and Tarragon 
to oome on steadily under glass. Made op a couple of 
Mushroom-beds in house. I make it a rule to keep all 
receptacles for beds filled up. The next bed that comes 
out will make an opening for Seakale and Rhubarb, which 
is forced with less trouble in a dark shed than anywhere 
else. Having plenty of leaves now to mix with the stable- 
manure, a bra has been made up for Asparagus. 


4727.— Gazanias. —I should say Gazanias 
might be left out in the open air in the Isle of 
Wight, but might get killed in the event of a 
very severe winter. It would be better, how¬ 
ever, not to trust them, as they are not very 
hardy. The best way is to strike the cuttings 
in the summer and help the plants over the winter 
in pots. That is better than striking either 
early in the spring, or letting them remain 
in the ground through the winter. It is a pity 
that the bold and showy G&zania is not used 
more freely in gardens as an edging plant.—C. T. 

-Yes, I should eay that these plants might be safely 

left out daring the winter in tbe Isle of Wight, the soil 
being fairly light and well drained. They are nearly 
hardy, and they may generally be suooessfully wintered in 
a oold frame.—B. C. R. 


-I have known Gazanias stand out all the winter In 

the Wset of England on a dry and sheltered border; but 
for the laet two winters they have been killed past re¬ 
covery. You had better take up some of the old plants 
and keep tbeiq In tb? greenhouse during the winter, v 
J- 0- Q. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

This year the Perennial Asters, or Michaelmas 
Daisies, as we like to call them, are flowering 
much earlier than usual, and already (Septem¬ 
ber 5th) several of the more important of the 
earlier blooming section are in beauty. One of 
the best of all is unquestionably A. acris, which 
is very dwarf, quite a compact little bush, 
smothered with soft purple-lilac flowers. This 
kind is not expensive now, and it is as well 
adapted for the small garden or the large park, 
where a bed of it has a delightful aspect in the 
cool autumn time. It is so profuse that scarcely 
a leaf is to be seen when the flowers are in full 
perfection. Then another splendid kind is A. 
amellus, especially the variety named bessara- 
bicus, which, however, signifies the type. There 
is no practical difference between them, although 
it is wise when asking for A. amellus to add 
also the word besaarabicus, as under this name 
it is usually sold. This is a distinct form from A. 
acris. It is very free, strong in growth, and 
the flowers are large, five times the size almost 
of those of A. acris, very charming when cut, 
and of rich colour, deep purple-blue, set off with 
orange-coloured centre. A. alpinus is also 


is a long list of varieties, but my greatest 
favourite is Apollo, which attains a height of 
about 5 feet. It has broad deep-green leaves 
and rich-lilac flowers, measuring individually 
about 14 inches across. Some little trouble prob¬ 
ably will be experienced in getting it, although 
the species is common enough, but the varieties 
are Bcarce. A. Novi-Belgi has also given rise 
to a host of kinds. It is a superb type, and 
many of the varieties are of extreme beauty. 
They are worth striving to get, and 
I wish they were more common. The 
following are the finest: Archer Hind, 
is bushy in growth, with broad leaves and rose- 
lilac flowers, about 1£ inches across. A splendid 
variety is Harpur-Crewe, which grows between 
4 feet and 5 feet high, the flowers large and 
white, but tinged with rose before they have 
lost their beauty. The finest of this section to 
me is Robert Parker. It is rather tall, quite 
5^ feet in height, but one may cut down the 
shoots in early summer to dwarf the habit; but 
this is objectionable. Let every plant show itB 
characteristic feature, and this kind is spoilt 
when interfered with. The growth is very even, 
the leaves narrow, and the flowers, which are 
1£ inches across, are of a lilac-purple colour. I 
saw a few years ago a complete collection of 
Micbaelmas Daisies, and this variety was the 



Flowers of a Michaelmas Daisy (A9ter amellus). 


early-flowering and called the Blue Mountain 
Daisy, which is dwarf, not one foot in height, 
and has bluish-coloured flowers quite 2 inches 
across, whilst those of the white variety 
are white. The two former, A. acris and 
A. amellus, are of greater usefulness, and in the 
garden at this season have a bright aspect, a foil 
to the early Chrysanthemums, White Anemones, 
and various kinds of perennial Sunflowers 
that make beds and borders beautiful at this 
season of the year. Beginners will select, then, 
A. acris and A. amellus, but for the information 
of those who have already got them, wishing 
also to add to them, I may mention that of 
A. acris there is a very dwarf variety indeed, 
rising a few inches above the soil, and more 
adapted for the rockery than any other posi¬ 
tion ; it is called nanus. Of A. alpinus, beside 
the white kind, is roseus, and of A. amellus, 
the dark lilac-purple variety, amelloides, which 
is about 2 feet in height, the flowers measuring 
2^ inches across. Other useful early-flowering 
kinds that may be mentioned are the following : 
A beautiful variety is A. linearifolius, which 
reminds one of A. acris, but it is taller, and the 
flowers have a half pendent character that 
rather enhances their beauty than otherwise. 
The soft purplish colour is very pleasing. A. 
ericoides var. Clio grows about 2£feet in height, 
is bushy in growth, and produces a profusion of 
pale-pink flowers, A. la,vis is one of thp most 
beautiful of »I1 t|ip Michaelmas Daisies, Thspp 
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most conspicuous and lasted in perfection several 
weeks. A. Shorti, the graceful lavender- 
coloured, A. tubinellus, and A. Novse-Angliae 
deserve mention. The varieties of the last men¬ 
tioned are not so numerous as in the case of A. 
Novi-Belgi, comprising flowers of various shades 
of rose and purple. There are many more 
perennial Asters, but one might stock the garden 
with nothing else, as it is a remarkably 
numerous family, will thrive in good garden 
soil, and if the garden is beautified with beds of 
Rhododendrons, plant perennial Asters amongst 
them. Over the shrubs they throw their grace 
ful flower-laden shoots, and fill the garden with 
soft colouring in the cool, grey autumn. 

_ C. T. 

4723 — Romney a Coulter!. —The time to 

E lant this is in the spring, as it is not very 
ardy, and in hardy winters gets killed, 
wish you had stated where you resided, 
then one could have given better advice. 
The flowers are pure-white, but they appear 
late, and are often cut off by frost. Such 
a summer as the present has suited it well. 
In the “ English Flower Garden ” occurs 
valuable note upon it by Mr. Thompson, of 
Ipswich, which may be of use to you. He says 
“ My experience of it leads to the conclusion 
that, except in favoured localities in the souths 
it is but half-hardy in England. It may, how- 
evey, be easily wintered in a fr$m«> *0$ *t pots 


up from the border very well. It evidently 
loves a moist soil, but will grow fairly well in 
ordinary garden mould. It is not so free a 
bloomer as could be wished—at least, in this 
latitude I have never had more than a few 
flowers fully developed on each stem; but 
whether that is owing to deficient moisture or 
heat, or both, is uncertain, but probably of 
warmth. It must be propagated by seeds or 
cuttings. It does not divide, so far as my ex¬ 
perience has gone. The Romneya is certainly a 
true perennial, but I do not think it can be suc¬ 
cessfully treated as a perfectly hardy perennial.” 
But perhaps you are situated in “ favoured 
localities in the south.”—C. T. 

3762 —Lawn tennis-ground.— You may 
give a light top-dressing of old decayed manure 
or leaf-mould, with a little lime now, but the 
best plan in such a case would be, I think, to 
pare off all the turf, dig over and manure the 
soil beneath, level it, then put down 2 inches of 
fine coal-ashes, and, finally, relay the turf. Roll it 
well, and there will soon be a nice sound and 
springy sward again. This may be done now 
or in the early spring.—B. C. R. 

4742.— Destroying weeds.— The sim¬ 
plest weed-killer is common salt, and if the 
walks are dressed during a dry time in spring 
the weeds will give no further trouble that sea¬ 
son. It is of very little use applying weed¬ 
killers now. The rains will wash the strength 
away before it has any time to do good, and the 
chances are the edgings or bushes growing near 
the walks will suffer more than the weeds.— 
E. H. 

-The beet way of all is to hand-weed the walk, and 

in wet or moiet weather the work is not difficult. This is 
better than applying mixtures that if your poultry are 
allowed a free run might result in mischief to them. Salt 
is a good remedy, but take care not to let it go near to 
the edge of the Grass.—0. T. 

-By far the most innooent liquid to use for a weed¬ 
killer on paths is boiling water. When I had paths in 
which weeds could grow, I found it very effective, but my 
paths now are all of cement concrete, which has the 
double advantage of being weed-proof and killing most of 
the slugs which try to cross from one bed to another.— 
A. G. Butlbr. 

4739.— Liming a garden . —To secure the 
full benefit of an application of lime to the soil 
it should only be applied in fine weather and 
when the soil is fairly dry. If it is laid on when 
the ground is wet and it is moved about, the 
lime forms a paste and rendered comparatively 
useless. From 2 tons to 3 tons per acre is a 
suitable quantity for a heavy soil, and half that 
quantity for a lighter medium. The ground 
should be well dug up first, and then the lime 
spread on and forked in when the surface is quite 
dry. Lime is especially beneficial to old gardens, 
as it renders all organic matter more soluble. 
-J. C. C. 

- The character of the soil in a garden 
ought to be taken into consideration in applying 
lime. That which is heavy in texture will 
require nearly double the quantity that sandy 
land will. For soil of a heavy, retentive nature 
2 tons of lime to the acre is a good dressing, and 
for light land three parts of that quantity will 
be sufficient. The best manner of applying lime 
to any Boil is the following: Directly a plot is. 
relieved of the crop trench it over 2 feet deep, 
laying the soil up as rough as is possible for the 
winter frosts to pulverise it thoroughly. If the 
weather is dry in February, spread on the lime 
fresh from the kiln, that which has not been 
previously slaked should only be used ; exposure 
to the air for a day or two will make any pieces 
crumble. If it is slaked by rain much of its 
strength is lost. Spread it evenly over the land, 
forking it in at once, but not too deep, as it is 
sure to work its way deeper in the soil. Lime 
ought not to be buried more than 6 inches under 
the surface. If it is nicely crumbled when used 
it will mix freely with the soil as the digging 
proceeds.—8. P. 

4760 .—A draughty corner.— Fruit and 
vegetables would certainly not succeed in such a 
position, but you might have evergreen shrubs. 
Laurels, Cotoneasters, Berberis, Rhododen¬ 
drons in peaty or good loamy soil, and anything 
you note does well in the district. It is not 
at all easy to advise you in suoh a garden, as 
many things that would thrive in other places 
would die in such a cold spot in Manchester. 
You might grow such shade-loving things os 
Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, hardy Ferns, 
which may be all planted now, but even these 
will not bo quite happy if the place is absolutely 
sunless and cold.— Q. T. 
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in oolonr, and rampant in growth. It spreads 
freely, and should therefore not be planted in 
beds or borders of choice things. I once had a 
bank of loose, light soil that was always giving 
way and rolling down on the path. It was 


filling vases when flowers are scarce. With these 
Grasses in the garden, Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns are not quite so essential. It is too much 
the rule to think there is nothing like Ferns for 
arranging with flowers. As there are nearly 
fifty kinds alone among annual Grasses, it is 
necessary to make a selection for so many are 
not generally wanted. 

Agrostis nebulosa is a charming Grass, 
light as the air, and elegant beyond description. 
Words cannot describe its effect when in flower, 
and nothing could be nicer for cutting or 
drying. A. pulchella, of dwarfer habit, is also 
desirable. Briza maxima and B. gracilis are 
twodistinct kinds, resembling ournative Quaking 
Grass, but one larger, and the other smaller, both 
free and of easy growth. Bromus brizseformis 
is by far the best in the large genus to which it 
belongs. It is tall and graceful, with large 
branched, drooping panicles, and is first-rate for 
drying. It should be treated as a biennial, by 
far the best results coming from autumn sowing. 
If treated as an annual it should be raised early 
in pots, and planted out as soon as ready. Era- 

¥ roatis or Love Grass is soft and graceful. 

here are several species, but elegans and 
cegyptiaca are the most distinct, especially the 
last named, which has silvery-white plumes. 
Hordeum jubatum and Lagurus o vat us are 
entirely of different character, having close 
heads. The first is known as the Squirrel-tail 
and the last as the Hare’s-tail Grass. Both are 
pretty and desirable. 

Leptochloa gracilis is a free, easy-growing 
kind, profuse blooming, with a slender-branched 
dark-brown panicle. Pennisetum longistylum is 
very attractive, the flowers having long hair-like 
styles projecting from a twisted downy head of 
a dark-purplish colour. It is easily grown as an 
annual, but is quite a perennial on some soils. 
It grows about IS inches high. 

Piptatherum Thomasi is a tall, graceful 
Grass that I noted last season in Mr. Barr’s 
nursery at Long Ditton. It has enormous 
long panicles of bloom, the branches being 
in whorls of eight or nine, and separate from 
each other, making the panicle long, open, and 
strikingly pretty. Tricholrena rosea is also very 

n , tall and slender, its panicles, as implied 
> name, being tinted with rose. These are 
the best annual kinds that have come under my 
notice. It would be easy to add to the list, but 
the most useful and most distinct are named 
above. A. H. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

Ornamental Grasses, both perennial and 
annual kinds, are worthy of more prominence 
in the garden, and probably others besides 
“ G. J. H. D.” would like to know which are the 
really good sorts. During late summer and 
autumn the noble Pampas Grass is assuredly one 
of the finest things for any garden ; but even 
this is rarely seen otherwise than as an isolated 
tuft. All the nobler perennial kinds are admir¬ 
ably adapted for garden planting in a bold way, 
so that they may create an effect in the garden 
landscape, whilst others of dwarfer habit, 
together with those of annual duration only, 
should not be neglected. They make admirable 
foils to masses of bright colour, apart from their 
own exceeding grace and beauty. 

The Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum) is 
without doubt the queen of garden Grasses, 
and all who can should find a place for it. It 
will grow in almost any soil, but in that which 
is rich, deep, and inclined to be moist, it attains 
its fullest grace and stature, sometimes sending 
up its plumes 12 feet high. It varies in height 
according to soil and aspect, but whether dwarf 
or tall is always stately and handsome. There 
are many forms of it, both good and bad. 
The finest are those that have a silky-white 
appearance as these when dried expand, 
and are so durable that I have known them to 
be kept several years—washed when dirty and 
dried again—looking fresh and new. It may 
not be generally known to the readers of 
Gardening how the plumes—such as one sees 
for sale in shops—are made to appear so white 
and fluffy. Anyone can do it who has a good 
form. The plume, after being out, must be 
gently shaken in front of a fire till thoroughly 
dried. There are several forms of the 
Pampas that have distinctive names, as 
for example Bertini, which is said to be 
the finest of all, and carmineum, which has rosy- 
tinted plumes. G. jubatum is a distinct species 
with silvery plumes, but of a much dwarfer 
habit. Although quite hardy, shelter from wind 
is desirable for the Pampas Grass, as its plumes 
are injured and broken down by strong winds, 
which are often prevalent at the time they are 
at their best. 

Eulalia japonica is a Japanese Grass, and one 
of the very hardiest kinds in cultivation. If killed 
to the ground the crowns live, and in some parts 
of America where the Pampas Grass cannot stand 
the winter this species lives and endures 
through temperatures of 30 degs. below zero. 
Its flowers are in feathery panicles, and 
are of a brownish colour, but in England it 
rarely flowers well out-of-doors. Still, it is 
ornamental in the highest degree, for it sends 
up shoots 8 feet in height, clothed with long, 
graceful leaves. There are two very distinct 
variegated forms of it that can be recommended 
—one japonica variegata, having longitudinal 
white stripes down the leaf, and the other form, 
named zsbrina, has transverse markings of a 
straw-yellow colour. 

The New Zealand Reed (Arundo con- 
spicua) should be found in every garden, being 
second to the Pampas in showy grace and 
beauty and even exceeding it in height, for in 
some favoured southern garden I have seen it 
send up its plumes to a height of 14 feet. They 
appear, too, much earlier than those of the 
Pampas Grass, often in July. Its stalks are 
more slender, and when well grown it is very 
stately and graceful. A deep, fairly moist soil 
is necessary to bring it to its best proportions. 
The Giant Reed of our marshes (Arundo Phrag- 
mites) is the noblest British Grass, and should 
be grown in districts where not naturally wild. 
It must be near water, however, and cannot be 
grouped or isolated on sunny lawns like all the 
other preceding kinds. 

Saccharum asgyptiacum is a striking and 
very uncommon Grass. It is a native of Africa, 
and requires a deep, warm soil. It does not 
flower in this country—at least, not outside— 
but it has tall, slender, Reed-like stems, clothed 
in graceful leafage, and attaining from 6 feet to 
10 feet in height. 

Elymus arenarius, otherwise known as the 
Sea Lyme Grass, is a British plant, found 
abundantly on some of our sandy shores. 
Although not wild inland, it is very happy in 
any garden, and apparently does not mind 
whether it is planted in clay or sand. It is en¬ 
tirely of a rich, glaucous green, very beautiful 


planted with this 
which 


Grass 

1 ver y soon ran 
through it, mat- 
ted it with roots, 
/v* and kept it in 

position ever 
after. On the mar¬ 
gin of a shrubbery 
it looks well. It 
/of grows about 4 ft. 

high, but rarely flow- 
era ; in fact, although 
7 I have grown it for 

^7 years, it has never 

^ flowered with me 

£ before till this year. 

The flower-spikes were 
^ about 5 feet high, and 

resembled large ears of 
^ •> Wheat. An American 

species named E. con- 
, y densatus must not be 

omitted, being hardy, 
^ tall, and graceful, 

reaching 8 feet in 
height. 

Panicums are chiefly 
tropical Grasses, but 
there are two hardy 
American kinds de¬ 
serving of cultivation, 
and being of medium 
height they may be 
grown with and among 
many choice flowering 
plants. P. virgatum 
grows about 3 feet 
high, has close tufts 
of leaves, and slender 
panicles of flowers, 
which come in July 
and last right through 
the autumn. P. al- 
tiesimum is of taller 
growth, attaining to 
6 feet in good soil. It 
is very handsome, its 
panicles bemg of a 
rich brown red colour. 
Apera arundinacea is a slender-growing 

but most elegant Grass, quite one of the 
choicest. It is sometimes called the Pheasant- 
tail Grass, owing to the length and gracefulness 
of its plumes, which are of a brownish tint distinct 
and showy. It has bush-like leaves. Beautiful 
as it is in the garden, there are few more useful 
Grasses for cutting, its plumes lasting for a very 
long time. Last, but far from least, comes the 
Feather Grass (Stipa pennata). It is a 
perennial worth growing in association with 
flowering plants, close and tufted in habit, barely 
exceeding 1 foot in height, but constant and 
profuse in bloom; the flower-spikes long, 
narrow, feather-like, and most graceful. There 
are other perennial kinds, such as Sorghum, the 
Andropogons, &c., but these mostly want light, 
warm soil. The selection of perennials here 
given comprises the best. The annual kinds are 
vei^r numerous, and some of them are delightful 
things for cutting, whilst all are of easy growth, if 
sown in rich, friable soil out-of-doors. One rarely 
sees them associated with flowers in the flower 
garden, but they may be used prettily in this way, 
whilst for cutting they are very valuable. In 
summer the lovely panicles arrange well with 
cut flowers, and in winter, along with Everlast¬ 
ing-flowers, they are most useful for permanently 


4735.— Cornflowers.- Autumn sowing produces tfce 
strongest plants, but the plants in spring will flower the 
same time as the Roses. It is too late to sow now any w»y. 
—EL H. 

- It is rather late to sow now, but if the early part 

of the winter proves mild, seedlings started now would 

E robably survive, and such would flower both earlier and 
etter than others not sown until the spring, especially if 
the soil is very light and warm. I should oertainly chance 
a moderate sowing now, and get some more seed in in 
February or March.—B. C. R. 

4725 —Bracken on pasture-land.— This may be 
got rid of by constantly cutting it down. It will takn 
time, doubtless, so will any other method. No plant can 
live long whioh is not permitted to make top growth.— 
E. H. 

-If you persevere in cutting the tender tops off 

directly they appear above ground, in the oourse of a 
year or two the roots will die away, and give no more 
trouble. This is the only way, for to dig out the roots 
would be an endless job.—B. 0. R. 

4767.—Dwarf blue-flowering plants. 

—I can quite sympathise with you in regard to 
Lobelia. It is very pretty when you are close 
to it, but makes no show at a comparatively 
short distanoe. Violas Freedom or Blue Bell 
would have a far more striking effect. Most 
flowering plants, such as Campanulas, bloom only 
for a limited time, otherwise they might answer 
yonr purpose. Next to the Viola the most 
effective and continuous blue-flowering plant I 
know is Convolvulus minor, but it becomes 
straggling and untidy towards the end of the 
summer. If purple would satisfy you I should 
recommend Verbena pegged down; nothing could 
be neater or prettier.—A. G. Butler. 

- One of the very best plants for the pur¬ 
pose would be the Blue Daisy (AgathaBacrulestis). 
It is of dwarf compact habit, most profuse, and 
constant in bloom, and decidedly a pretty thing. 
It could be purchased cheaply next season about 
the usual time, and afterwards stock can easily 
be kept by taking cuttings, which root easily in 
September in a cold frame kept close, and the 
plants will winter well in any frost proof struc¬ 
ture.—A. H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

The continuous damp weather of the last week 
will tend to create the early decay of the first- 
opened blooms if they are at all neglected in the 
matter of supplying them with air in sufficient 
quantity, accompanied with a slight warmth in 
the hot-water pipes to cause a buoyancy in the 
air. It generally happens that the amateur’s 
greenhouse or vinery is stuffed full of plants 
along with the Chrysanthemums that he cannot 
dispense with. These require water as well as 
the Chrysanthemums, the whole tending to 
make the inside of the house heavy and moisture¬ 
laden, if all favourable opportunities are not 
seized to throw open the ventilators wide 
duriDg the day, when the sun shines brightly, 
and there is not much wind blowing. I am 
not, however, in favour of admitting direct 
draughts of cold air to reach the plants when 
the flowers are developing, especially should 
the wind be blowing from the east. When the 
wind is in the south or the west the air is gener¬ 
ally warm at this season ; fire-heat is not at all 
necessary then during the day, provided the 
buoyancy is kept up by the aid of the sun. It 
is, however, wise to have the assistance of 
warmth in the hot-water pipes during the day 
in dull weather. The air is very often laden 
with moisture, so that a little artificial warmth 
dissipates condensed moisture, to the benefit of 
not only the opening Chrysanthemum blooms, 
but to all other occupants of the greenhouse or 
vinery. Any watering required ought to 
be done in the morning so that the 
floors and paths are quite dry before 
nightfall. The constant removal of dead and 
decaying leaves helps to maintain the air in a 
sweetened condition. After a few days of con¬ 
tinued dull weather the blooms are very subject 
to damping or scalding upon the first burst of sun¬ 
shine. The latter, perhaps, is the correct name 
to apply to blooms that are spoilt in one day, as 
is very often the case when the plants receive no 
shade whatever after a few days of dulness in 
the weather. Some tiffany stretched over the 
glass outside will generally provide sufficient 
shade and prevent the blooms being injured 
through that cause. When the blooms are three 
parts expanded feeding may cease ; it is useless 
to expect that the continuance of stimulants 
will benefit the plants after that stage. When 
the blooms are fully developed they will 
keep fresh longer if the soil is kept rather 
on the dry side than otherwise. During dull 
weather, if the soil is constantly wet, the plants 
do not absorb it in the same ratio as when 
rowth was at its height, or even when the 
looms were expanding. Consequently the 
sluggish roots create what is known as “ spot ” 
in the petals. At first it is represented by a 
tiny dust-like speck on the surface, but it gra¬ 
dually increases until it is nearly the size of a 
small pin’s-head, and, of course, disfigures the 
blooms beyond recovery. When blooms are 
attacked in this manner it is not simply one or 
two petals, but the whole bloom is similarly 
affected, so much as to render it quite useless. 
Greater attention to the state of the roots and 
the maintenance of a buoyant atmosphere will 
do much to prevent the spread of this malady. 

_E. M. 


4746.— A white Chrysanthemum — 

This is evidently a white “ sport ” from the 
typical variety, and if it proves to be constant 
or “fixed,” it will be a most valuable novelty. 
You may either raise a stock of it yourself first 
(taking the cuttings only from the shoot or shoots 
bearing the white flowers) or else dispose of the 
plant as it stands. I have no doubt you will 
easily obtain a good price for it either way from 
any of the large and well-known Chrysanthemum 
growers.—B. C. R. 

- There is a white sport of Vi viand Morel— 

at least, so-called, but I really doubt it. You 
may get the flowers of Viviand Morel white on 
the early crown-bud, the flowers ooming quite 
pure. I was interested recently in seeing a very 
fine collection of this Chrysanthemum in full 
bloom, and the diversity of colouring was most 
conspicuous. The true colour is a deep-lilac, 
pnd flowers of this tone are produced on late 
blit thqie op the early orown-buds were 


absolutely colourless. The question you ask has 
given rise to much discussion. Some aver that 
there is a whito sport, some not, so one is a little 
perplexed to know who is correct.—C. T. 

- No Chrysanthemum that I know is so 

variable in the colour of its blooms as Viviand 
Morel, caused simply by the different stages 
and times that the buds were formed. Those 
taken in July invariably produce white 
flowers, the next pale-pink, and those that 
are taken from the middle to the end of 
August give the colour that is the most 
pleasing, and which renders this variety so 
valuable as an exhibition flower. So numerous 
are white blooms from this Chrysanthemum 
this year that it will be necessary to further 
test the plants another season before finally de¬ 
ciding the matter. If cuttings taken next 
December from the plant that produced the 
white blooms this season, grown on the large- 
bloom system and as bushes also, give white 
flowers, then you may reckon upon having pro¬ 
duced a real White Viviand Morel. A second 
season is necessary in all cases to test any sup- 
osed new variety the result of a sport before 
eing certain that it is distinct.—E. M. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These very useful plants are now filling up 
their flower-buds, and require a liberal supply 
of liquid-manure to enable them to develop a 
fullcropof blossoms. Unlike the exhibition varie¬ 
ties, there is no need to produce monster flowers, 
but rather to obtain a good supply of those of 
fair medium size, and to do this large bushy 
plants are required to produce one good bloom 
at the end of each side branch, so that only 
moderate disbudding is needed, and some kinds 
do not require this done at all. The season has 
thus far been favourable to their development, 
where artificial watering has been carefully 
attended to. I grow a good many plants in 
large pots, and they are now covered with large 
plump buds, and in addition I grow a large 
quantity planted out. They are struck from 
cuttings in March, and planted out in rows on 
good soil, like Cabbages, about 2 feet apart, and 
pinched back once in May and then allowed to 
grow unchecked, each plant being loosely tied 
to a stake as they progress in growth. About 



A Golden Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum snlphureum). 


the end of October they are lifted with good 
balls of earth and transferred to the floor of 
a vinery when the fruit has been cut, plant¬ 
ing them in the soil, and giving copious supplies 
of water until the blooms begin to expand, 
when they are kept as dry as possible, with 
plenty of air, and by this means I get as good 
a supply of Chrysanthemums at Christmas and 
New Year as in any part of November, and they 
are in much greater demand. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


4670 — Plants for next year’s bloom¬ 
ing. —You have left it too late to sow seed of 
plantp mentioned now r This should have been 


done in April, May, or at the latest in June, in 
order to obtain strong plants that will bloom 
well next summer. They Bhould be fit to plant 
out now, and if a display next year is an object 
the best course will be to purchase plants. 
Raising the plants is a simple matter enough. 
The best way—at least, in the case of all those 
with fine seeds—is to sow in shallow boxes in a 
cold frame, pricking the seedlings off into well 
prepared nursery beds when strong enough, and 
finally planting them out permanently in 
October. Pentstemon seed may be sown in heat 
in February, and with liberal culture most of 
the plants will flower towards the autumn.— 
B. C. R. 


FERNS. 

GOLDEN MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. 

This popular genus of Ferns includes a few 
species which are ornamented with a farinose 

owder similar to that family of Ferns so well 

nown as Gold and Silver Ferns (Gymno- 
gramma). The two kinds named here are 
exceedingly beautiful, but very distinct, and are 
well deserving the attention of everyone pos¬ 
sessed of a fernery or Wardian-case. There is 
nothing exceptional in the treatment of these 
two species; those who have the common 
Maiden-hair Fern (A. cuneatum) doing well 
may hope to be equally fortunate with these. 

A. sulphurei m.— This is a charming small¬ 
growing species, which was originally introduced 
from Chili by the Messrs. Backhouse, of York. 
It is usually considered a difficult plant to man¬ 
age, but this arises, I imagine, from its being 
kept too warm ; our illustration was taken from 
a plant which grew in the open air during the 
summer, but the plant suddenly disappeared, so 
that the opportunity of testing its hardiness was 
lost. The fronds vary in length from 4 inches 
to 1 foot, they are three times divided (tripin- 
nate); the pinnules when infertile are roundish, 
but when fertile they are obovate, uniform, fur¬ 
nished with copious sori, and clothed on the 
underside with a dense, shining golden-yellow, 
farinose powder. 

A. Williamsi is a more robust-growing plant 
than the preceding ; it has been introduced from 
the mountains of Peru by Mr. Williams, of 
Upper Holloway. It is said to have been found 
growing at an elevation of some 12,000 feet; 
consequently it thrives admirably in a cool 
fernery ; indeed, the golden farina with which 
the stems and underside of the fronds are pow¬ 
dered appears to remain longer upon the plant 
under cool treatment than when grown in 
stronger heat. It appears to be as free in 
growth as A. cuneatum ; the fronds are from 
12 inches to 18 inches long, light and graceful, 
and admirably adapted for cutting. G. 


THE HOLLY FERN (POLYSTICHUM 
LONCHITIS.) 

“ J. Kinnard ” sends some fronds of this species 
which he has collected in Switzerland, asking its 
name, and saying that he has never seen it in 
England ? The vernacular name as well as the 
scientific one is here given, and I am glad to 
inform my friend that it is a British plant, and 
that it is found in many parts of Britain—for 
instance, near Ingleborough in Yorkshire. It is 
also found in the North-west of Ireland in several 
localities, also on the mountains in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and on the mountains in North 
Wales, so that it may claim to be a genuine 
British Fern. It is found more plentifully in 
various parts of Europe, and my friend “ J. K.” 
says he had found it to grow plentifully in the 
mountains of Switzerland, and my friend will 
find this is only to be found at considerable 
elevations, and I do think it is a plant that will 
not thrive well except when the soil is well 
intermixed with limestone, and when planted in 
this I have only been able to keep it grown in a 
pot, and under cover in a cool-housc. I have 
never had this Fern grow well in the open ferneries 
for more than two years. Some friends, however, 
assured me that they had the same plant for a 
great many years growing upon their fernory, 
but upon my calling to see them one day and 
asking to see the Holly Fern, I was coolly 
shown a plant of P. aculeatum, which I was 
told had been developed from a plant of 
P. Lonchitis; but as I was quite aware of how 
this developmeut comes $boub, J had to 
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undeceive my friends, and I at last suooeeded in 
doing so. The fact is, that in the young state 
the species P. aonleatum assumes somewhat the 
guise of P. Lonohitis, and may be mistaken for 
it, and I would like to caution my readers 
against purchasing plants of the so-called Holly 
Fern from any of the plant-hawkers in the 
neighbourhood of London, at any rate. The 
right plant is a beautiful evergreen species, 
making fronds from 5 inches to 20 inches high. 
These are but once divided (simply pinnate), the 
pinnae undivided, spiny at the edges, and deep- 
green on the upper side, paler beneath; the 
rachis is densely soaley. It is not a species that 
appears to vary much, but there are two or 
three named and tolerably well-developed 
varieties known, such as P. Lonohitis var. cris- 
tatum, P. Lonohitis multifidum, P. Lonohitis 
proliferum, and some others. J. J. 


4755.— Scale OH Ferns. —The best way to 
get rid of this peat is to sponge the affected 
parts rather heavily with warm water in which 
some soft-soap and a very little paraffin has been 
dissolved, and afterwards with pure water. If 
you “ dry off** seedling Begonias just up you 
will never see them again. Keep them growing 
on quietly in a warm-house or pit near the glass 
until as late as possible, when each will have 
formed a tiny bulblet. These must be kept 
moderately warm, and neither wet nor dry 
through the winter, be started in growth early 
in heat, and when in growth be first pricked off 
and then potted singly. —B. C. R. 

-Young Ferns are wonderfully oheap[now, 

and wherever the plants are infested with scale 
gather them together carefully, and burn them. 
This is the most economical course to take. 
Afterwards clean the house with soap and water, 
and get a fresh stock of young plants. The 
Begonias will have soaroely formed tubers yet, 
and therefore must be kept moving slowly all 
the winter, as there is nothing to dry off.—E. H. 


ORCHIDS, 


MILTONIA VEXILLARIA RUBELLA. 


This is a variety of the species and is remarkable 
for its great variability in colour and in size ; 
and in the flower cent by “T. H.,” I see the 
bloom much reduced in average size. The colour 
is rich and bright, and this form was, I think, 
first introduced to notice in English gardens by 
Mr. Wm. Bull, of Chelsea, but I do not 
remember at what date. However, it is just 
twenty years ago that the first specimen of the 
typical plant flowered in the nurseries of the 
Messrs. Veitch and 8ons, of Chelsea. It is an 
Orchid which appears to have a somewhat wide 
distribution in New Grenada and on the 
mou n ta i ns in Ecuador, but not occurring at such 
au elevation as do Odontoglossum Pesoatorei, or 
the Princess of Wales’ Orchid, named by Bate¬ 
man 0. Alexandra, but which more recent 
authorities have generally agreed is the same 
plant to which Lindley had previously given 
the name of O. crispum, and, consequently, it 
does not thrive in so low a temperature as does 
that popular species ; but of the precise locality 
whence this variety was originally collected no 
reoords are kept or known, saving by the actual 
collectors; but still I do think that the 
variety rubella must grow at a greater 
elevation than the usual run of the plants, 
which are said not to occur at a greater 
altitude than about 6,500 feet, and not 
lower than about 4,000 feet above the sea. 
It is an Orchid that varies much in size and in 
the depth of its colour, but all are beautiful. 
But I think the variety here spoken of is about 
the smallest form that I have seen ; but they 
are of a good deep rosy-pink colour. This colour, 
however, becomes muoh paler towards the 
edges. Since I received these flowers I have had 
a run out and visited two or three collections of 
Orchids; in one of these I saw one or two 
examples of the variety called superba, which 
has a large triangular blotch upon the lip of 
deep blood colour, just coming into bloom 
for the second time this season, and this, I used 
to think, was amongst the smallest-flowered 
kinds; but now I must alter my opinion. In 
speaking of the variability of the colour some 
tune ago with Mr. Sander, of 8t. Albans, and 
saying that his were very rich in colour and 
large in size, he remarked, “ Yes; these plants 
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come from a new locality, which appears to yield 
muoh finer and richer-coloured varieties than 
the old and better-known spots where it has 
hitherto been collected.” But he did not say 
if the plants came from Columbia or from 
Ecuador. I do not like this plant to be in a lower 
temperature than 60 degs. during the day, but 
this may fall to 55 degs. during the night or in 
the morning, and the thermometer may rise to 
nearly 80 degs. in the summer-time with sun- 
heat, without oausing any ill effects ; but during 
this time the plants themselves will require a 
great deal of water to their roots, as well as a 
very liberal amount of moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere, and a due amount of ventilation, for it 
should be borne in mind that if this is not well 
attended to the plants will become infested 
with blaok-thrips, which is their very worst 
pest; so let the pots be well drained, and 
the plants be potted in a mixture of good brown 
fibrous peat and ohopped Sphagnum Moss. 
This should be pressed down firmly, and be 
surfaoed with some of the most lively pieces, so 
that it will grow and make a nice pleasant 
appearance, and this makes a nice soft and cool 
bed for the roots of the plants, and at all seasons 
of the year the air should be kept moist, for in 
what is called the dry season in their native 
country rain enough falls to maintain a constant 
humidity in the atmosphere. 

Matt. Bramble. 


TREATMENT OF ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

<* Arthur Easton ” asks how he is to manage 
some half-dozen species which he names, and 
whioh he says are kept at from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. in the night-time from about the begin¬ 
ning of December till the end of February ? 
This is quite hot enough for them at this time, 
and although I do not advise you to keep them 
dry at such times by any means, less water must 
be given them, beoause they do not require any 
resting season, and the Oncidium m&cranthum 
may be treated in an exactly similar condition, 
and all these plants like a shady situation ; but 
the Ccelogyne cristata does like more sun, and a 
little more heat during the growing season and 
after its bulbs are made up. As regards the ven¬ 
tilation of your houses, these should be fitted up 
so as always to have some air running through the 
place; but less should be left on in very cold 
weather. If expense is no object, however, you 
may keep a good round amount on the house or 
houses nearly at all times, simply making up any 
deficiency in the temperature by extra fire-neat. 
This custom, however, is fraught with more bad 
results in the cool-house than with other houses 
in the matter of watering. Although I fre¬ 
quently make use of the expression plenty of 
water, I do not mean that the plants are to be 
treated as aquatics, but the soil is always to be 
kept nioely moist, and without a shade of dry¬ 
ness. I hope you will sucoeed. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM INCURVUM. 

This is the name of the spray of flowers sent by 
“ James Meekings. ” This plant sometimes goes 
by the name of O. albo-violaceum, but the name 

g ven above is the correct one. It bloomed in 
irmingham for the first time some fifty-three 
years ago. It is quite of an unusual oolour 
amongst Oncidiums, for in this family yellow of 
some shade is the prevalent oolour. The plant 
has flowers each about an inch across; the sepals 
and petals are white or pink, spotted and tipped 
with white; the lip is white ; the orest in some 
varieties is dear yellow, but in the one before 
me it is of a pale lemon oolour. This is the 
typical form of the plant, but some few years 
since we were all astonished and surprised to 
find a pure white-flowered kind crop up. The 
first time I saw the plant was some few years 
ago when travelling in Franoe. It is about the 
normal size, having pure white flowers and a 
yellow orest, which saved the plant from being 
passed over without notice, for I have a great 
dislike to a pure-white Orchid flower without the 
least bit of colour to relieve it; but, thank good¬ 
ness, there are very few that are wanting in this 
respect. As to the management of this plant, it 
is a native of Mexico, at some 4,000 feet or 
5,000 feet elevation, and therefore it requires 
cool treatment; indeed, it will thrive in the 
wannest end of the Odontoglossum-house all the 
; but I like to keep it some 5 degs. 


warmer than this during the winter months. 
The plant succeeds best potted in good brown, 
peat-fibre, mixed with Sphagnum Moss, and as 
few pieoes of sandstone in the soil is no hindrance 
to the plant’s well-being, as it keeps the soil 
more open and drains the soil, whioh this plant 
likes, for although it requires plenty of water 
and a cool, moist atmosphere, all stagnant and 
sour water or soil should be carefully exoluded 
from about it. Matt. Bramble. 


LENTEN ROSES (HELLEBORES). 
Many only grow the varieties of the true 
Christmas Rioses, forgetting or not knowing 
that there is quite as beautiful a race that 
blooms in the spring months onwards towards 
summer. These are commonly known as East¬ 
ern Hellebores, or Lenten Roses, and from their 
wealth of foliage and oharmingly coloured flowers 
give interest to the garden. Few seem to think 
of the foliage of the Hellebores, which is bold 
and luxuriant in such species as the native H. 
foetidus. A fine effect is made in winter or early 
spring by large clumps of common H. foetidus, 
the leafage very leathery, much divided, and of 
a profound green colour, in rich contrast to the 
greenish-yellow flowers. It grows well in 
ordinary garden soil, and is best planted in 
groups in the border, or higher parts of the 
rockery, or in front of shrubberies, where it is 
in keeping with the surroundings. 

The Eastern Hellebore (H. orientalis), 
a native of Greeoe and 8yria, is a very beautiful 
species with fine foliage and whitish flowers that 
are produced on slightly bent steins, very 
graceful in effect. But much has been 
done by hybridising it with the forms 
of the Christmas Rose and other types, 
so that we get a delightful series of 
varieties, the lowers bold and variously 
coloured, some quite white and very pleasing 
against the green foliage. Some of these forms 
are named and catalogued as H. orientalis atro- 
rubens, and H. o. lividescens. Good use should 
also be made in groups of H. olympicus, so 
named from its native home, Mount Olympus, 
in Greece ; the flowers of a whitish colour, but 
varying in shade. Very beautifully spotted are 
the flowers of H. guttatus, the inner face of the 
segments dotted with purple; and from this 
type many excellent crosses have been made 
with other kinds, resulting in a delightful series 
of spotted forms, the colour distributed both 
in dots and suffused over the flower. Many of 
them have been given distinctive names, but 
there is danger in this practice, unless they are 
amply distinct, as considerable resemblance 
exists among them. A handsome species is H. 
colohicus, the flowers crimson, but varying in 
shade, and between this and other types many 
beautiful hybrids have been raised. The species 
is of strong, bold growth, the leaves divided, 
toothed, and of a very deep-green colour, almost 
purplish in their early stages. A well grown 

S lant is an object of much beauty, broad, very 
eep in colour, and vigorous, whilst in March or 
earlier, if the weather is favourable, the flowers 
appear. H. absohasious, which grows about the 
Black Sea, is a pleasing species, the flowers very 
dark purple, especially to the bud, but changing 
with age to a duller tone. H. atro-rubens has 
also purplish flowers, but some of the hybrids 
from this and other kinds are the more beautiful. 
Some of the crosses with H. guttatus are unique 
in colouring, the flowers much spotted, and 
finely suffused. When referring to 
H. fcetidus, the best positions for these 
species and hybrids were indicated—via, in 
colonies or groups by the margins of shrubberies, 
or in the border, and with deep-green leafage as 
a relief the crimson-flowered kinds are very 
distinct and handsome. Although good garden 
soil will suffice, it must be thoroughly well 
drained, as one of the great evils to contend 
against is stagnant ground. Some amount 
of shade is desirable, but often a very 
poor result occurs through planting in 
borders near hedges or large shrubs and trees 
whioh have sent their roots into the soil and ex¬ 
tracted most of the goodness from it. One can¬ 
not expect a vigorous growth, a full display of 
flowers, and broad ample leafage, whioh is one 
of their ohief glories, under such conditions. By 
having a well prepared soil to commenoe with, 
well dug up and manured, it will not be neoes- 
sary to disturb the plants for many yeaiR ^ 
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THB KITOHHN GARDEN. 

KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

The shortening of the hours of sunlight remind 
us that preparation must be made for winter 
before it is actually upon us, and this year there 
is especial need for making the most of the few 
weeks that intervene between summer and 
winter, as the drought was so protracted as to 
render a good many operations almost impos¬ 
sible while it lasted, but now that copious rains 
have at length fallen, no time should be loet in 
pushing on all kinds of ground work. AmoDgst 
the most pressing woik needing immediate 
attention, I will direct attention to the work of 

Cabbage planting for spring —Presuming 
that a good supply of plants is available, the 
soil intended for the beds should be liberally 
manured and deeply cultivated, then set out in 
rows 2 feet apart and put the plants in about 
the same distance apart, pressing them very 
firmly into the soil, and after a fortnight’s 
interval run the hoe between the rows, and a 
few days later draw a little soil up to 
the stems of the plants, as it supports 
them against wind-waving and keeps 
the frost from affecting the stems. 
Cauliflowers of the Autumn Giant kind 
are now coming fit for use, and should 
be frequently looked over, breaking 
the leaves down to protect the white 
heads from getting discoloured by 
exposure to sun or wind or the action 
of frost. Young plants of Early Lon¬ 
don, and other kinds for first crop 
next season, should now be pricked 
out in hand-lights or oold frames, keep¬ 
ing them well ventilated in mild 
weather so as not to excite growth too 
much. 

Celery. —Late crops will now need 
attention in the matter of earthing up, 
the early crops being now fit for use. 

As a rule, Celery is not a good crop this 
year, except where extra care has been 
given to watering, as being a very mois¬ 
ture-loving crop the dry summer and 
autumn acted very adversely on its 
growth. 

Lettuces should now be planted out 
on sheltered sloping borders where they 
can be kept free from stagnant moisture 
during winter, and a good supply of 
young plants should be placed in oold 
frames in case of a severe winter cut* 
ting off the open-air stock. 

Potatoes should be all lifted by this 
time, as nothing is gained by leaving 
even very late sorts in the open ground 
after the heavy rains have saturated 
the soil about them. All those that 
were lifted early will need carefully 
looking over, for if at all thickly 
together they will be liable to start 
prematurely into growth, and thereby 
spoil the quality either for culinary 
purposes or for seed. 

Trenching up all vacant soil should 
be done at this time of year, to as to 
get it as much exposed to the winter 
frosts as possible, and also to avoid a press of 
work in spring. All 

Fruit trees should be pruned as soon after 
the fall of the leaf as possible, and those on walls 
should be nailed to the wall, and espaliers 
should have the stakes made good and neatly 
tied. This is the best time to wash the trees 
with insect destroyers. 

Winter Cucumbers. — These will require 
much attention now, and especial care should 
be taken not to overcrop at first, so that the 
plants may have strength to go through the 
winter well and bring a full crop of fruit when 
needed. Of course, a well-constructed house is 
required with ample means of heating. A fine 
winter orop of Cucumbers is shown in the 
annexed illustration. Two of the best kinds to 
grow for winter work are the old true Telegraph 
and Lockie’s Perfection. J. G., Hants. 


4775 — Cabbages clubbing- — There is 
no known cure for the injury done to your 
plants by the insects which cause the clubbing 
of which you complain. The withholding of 
manure will not help you. Dressing the ground 
with soot when it is fairly dry is as likely to help 


with those on well-drained ground. It therefore 
behoves those who may have the formation of a 
kitchen garden to first see to the drainage. The 
carrying outof such work need not be referred to 
in this article, as the formation of the ground 
decides such work. Drainage, however, must 
be well done, so that the water can have a free 
course. The work should commence now, so 
that the turf can decay before cropping takes 
place in the spring Not that general cropping 
is the best for the first season at any rate. A 
crop of Potatoes is the best the first year, this 
getting the soil into good order for the following 
seasons cropping. At any rate, early Potatoes 
might be planted, and these could be got off in 
time to allow of the planting of winter vege¬ 
tables. All these things have to be taken into 
consideration, as very often people with limited 
experience are under the impression that the 
soil can be quickly got into condition for the 
reception of quite small seeds. Whether 
manure or other correctives should be added at 
the time of trenching will, of course, depend 
upon circumstances. It is plain that anything 
which would tend to improve the 
working of the soil, and also its fer¬ 
tility, will have its due effect upon the 
crops which will follow. If the soil 
be clay, anything which could be 
added to ensure its free working will 
certainly be of great benefit, as very 
often such soils are often incapable of 
producing the crops they should on 
account of being too heavy. As we all 
know, a free use of manure is of great 
advantage ; so also are burned or 
charred soil, garden refuse, and last, 
but not least, road scrapings. This 
last is a capital corrective where good 
mateiial can be had, as besides con¬ 
taining a fair percentage of horse- 
droppings, it is also composed of a 
fair percentage of gritty matter, which 
tends to keep the soil open. How it 
should be used will, of course, depend 
upon the quantity at disposal. When 
there is plenty of any of the materials 
mentioned, one aDd all may be worked 
into the soil as the work proceeds, 
leaving a fair dressing of the best, 
such as 

Decayed manure and refuse, for 
forking into the surface in the spring. 
If by chance there should be very 
little, and manure in particular, it had 
much better be reserved for working 
into the surface in the spring, so 
as to add to the surface fertility for 
the immediate benefit of the crops 
which may follow. By commencing 
the work now the decay of the turf 
will commence, and the surface be 
opened up to the winter frosts and 
snow, so that all will be in readiness 
for spring cropping. What has to be 
considered at the present time is the 
keeping of the most fertile soil at the 
top and the burying of the turf suf¬ 
ficiently deep to cause decay, but not 
yet too far from the surface, although 
deep enough to keep it from growing 
through. What is known as bastard trench¬ 
ing is the best to adopt, although it will differ 
slightly on account of the growing turf. In 
the ordinary course of bastard trenching the top 
soil in its entirety is kept on the surface, the 
bottom being forked over, at the same time 
adding manure. Any attempt at deep trench* 
ing, such as the old system of three spits, 
turning it upside down, would only result in 
failure, and very likely, as previously hinted, 
would make the surface soil sterile for some 
time to come. In commencing the work take 
out a trench 3 feet wide, as there is nothing like 
having ample room for working, cramped 
trenches preventing the work from being carried 
out expeditiously. The turf should be taken 
off first to the depth of 2 inches, not more, and, 
of coarse, it will l>e the same with each succeed¬ 
ing trench. Now take out a good spit of the 
top soil, and take this and also the turf from 
the first trench to where the work will finish. 
The bottom soil should now be forked over, 
adding the correctives and also the top turf of 
the next trench, and on to this place the next 
spit of soil, which, from being immediately 
under the turf, will be in a fertile state. The 


you as much as anything. It is possible that 
the gas-lime may have lost some of its power 
before you used it, but you must understand 
that it cannot be applied in sufficient quantity 
to destroy such insects as wireworms without 
injury to the crops. If those who are daily wit¬ 
nesses of the formation of gas-lime, and who 
ought to know something of its destructive 
quality, if any, are to be relied upon, it appears 
that it is of no use whatever to place upon the 
land, although the vendors of it will not tell 
purchasers so, as they want to get rid of it. 
Anyway, I know that a sorb of covert smile 
passes over their countenances when they see the 
useless stuff leaving the premises.—J. G. G. 


MAKING A KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In the formation of a garden of this kind mis¬ 
takes are often made, and if care is not taken 
the soil may remain comparatively sterile for 
two or three years. It appears a very easy 
matter to form a good kitchen garden out of 
such a site as a Grass field, all that appears 


Oca Rradsrs’ Illustrations : A good crop of Cucumbers. Engraved 
for Uardkxixo Illchtratsd from a photograph sent by Mr. Isaac 
Ikeley, Mount Pleasant, Hazel Grove, near Stockport. 


necessary being to trench it over, placing the 
top spit at the bottom of the trench and the 
bottom at the top. Now this is where the mis¬ 
take is made, for unless the ground should be 
naturally good to a fair depth, this turning of 
the soil upside down to the depth of 18 inches or 
2 feet may end in failure. What is wanted is a 
fair depth of fertile soil. Decaying turf, as all 
gardeners know, is a storehouse of food for grow¬ 
ing crops, although in this respect it is not 
always a universal blessing, for often it is the 
home of root-eating insects, particularly wire- 
worm, which is often to be found in new gardens 
formed from Grass-land. In the first place, it 
must be seen whether the land requires drain¬ 
ing, as it is better that this should be done 
before the soil is disturbed. 

Drainage plays an important part in the 
well-doing of crops. Land that is ill-drained 
will never produce satisfactory crops, as besides 
keeping the soil in a oold state through its 
water-logged condition, it prevents that aeration 
so necessary for the well-doing of the different 
subjects that it will be called upon to produce. 
It is astonishing how backward the crops are 
on these cold, undrained soils when compared 
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work should be carried on in this way until the 
whole is finished. By the following spring this 
top soil will be well broken down, ana into this 
should be lightly forked the manure and burned 
refuse. If it could be so managed to crop it 
with Potatoes, it would be all the better for 
the succeeding crops. 

Potatoes clean the soil, and the planting, 
hoeing, moulding-up, and so forth get the soil 



Fig. 1.—Early Turnip “Snowball.” 

into good working order. If the whole could be 
turned over again in twelve months’ time, there 
would be a good depth of pulverised soil. If 
any constituents, such as lime, should be 
lacking, these could also be added. As regards 
the preparation of the soil for the orohard, it 
will depend entirely upon the class of trees it is 
intended to plant. Fot instance, if the orchard 
is to be on Grass and the trees which it is 
intended to plant are standards, then only 
stations need be formed at the distance apart 
deoided for the trees. On the other hand, if 
the orchard is to be mixed and to include small 
fruits as well, then the whole should be treated 
as I have advised for the kitchen garden. 
Stations for standards are generally formed 
about G feet over, and to the depth of 18 inches 
or 2 feet. The whole of the soil should be taken 
out, taking care when it is returned that the 
good soil is kept on the surface, the turf being 

5 laced just beneath the roots. The turf as it 
ecays will feed the roots, as if placed too far 
down and the subsoil should be of an indifferent 
description, it is apt to attract the roots down¬ 
wards. If any oorreotives are needed, they 
should be added at the filling in. Y. 


TURNIPS (EARLY AND LATE). 

It is surprising to note in different parts of the 
oountry the varieties of Turnips grown and the 
qualities of them. Yellow-fleshed Turnips are 
popular in the north, and I have often seen there 
splendid examples of good culture. I have heard 
it stated by our leading seedsmen that in private 
gardens there is but little demand for the yellow- 
fleshed varieties of Turnips. As is well known, 
the old Orange Jelly or Golden Ball is one of 
our best kinds for standing late. I always sow 
a few rows of Golden Ball and Chirk Castle for 
winter use, as, should the weather be severe, if 
not sown before the middle or third week in 
August, they do not get too large, and a 
small Turnip is better and resists frosts and 
gives a lot of greens in the spring months 
better than a late one. I think one of the 
beet Turnips ever sent out is Veitch's Red 
Globe. This is not one of the earliest, but it 
is the best for general crop, as it remains 
good longer than others of handsome shape, and 
it is also very hardy. It will also be found use¬ 
ful as a garden variety when required for early 
work. Those who have a difficulty to get 
Turnips on aooount of their running to seed 
should, at the time of sowing the early kinds— 
such as Early Milan or 8nowball (Fig. 1), an 
excellent kind for frame oulture, as is also the 
“ Jersey Navet,” or Forcing Turnip (Fig. 2)— 
take the precaution to sow a few rows of Red 
Globe, and these, though a few days later, will 
pftpn sqoqeed wh«n the eqrlier one# fail, a* it 
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frequently occurs that the first sowing on some 
soils is anything but profitable. I have adopted 
this plan for years. As a late Turnip for storing 
for winter use it is one of the best, and an excel¬ 
lent keeper if nice sized bulbs are stored. For 
forcing in frames, the Early Milan is excellent, 
of quick growth, and good flavour, but as many 
cannot afford room for these, a late sowing of 
Red Globe, if stored in soil, sand, or ashes in a 
cold place, keeps well into the spring. With a 
small sowing of the late kinds no difficulty will 
be found in keeping up a supply all the year 
round. G. Wythes. 


LATE TOMATOES. 

This has been a splendid season for Tomatoes, 
as they delight in plenty of sunlight and a dry 
atmosphere, and seldom have we had such fine 
ripe crops out-of-doors, not only on walls, but 
right out in the open—in fact, those against 
walls, unless well supplied with water at the 
roots, did not, with me, produce such heavy crops 
as those in the open, from the fact of the soil 
close up to the base of sunny walls getting too 
dry even for Tomatoes, unless water was supplied 
artificially; and not only have Tomatoes pro¬ 
duced such fine crops, but they kept so free from 
disease that they nave continued to grow on 
and produce sucoessional crops that they look 
as if they would continue bearing up to 
Christmas, if the dreaded frosts would keep off; 
but as we cannot expect these late fruits to 
come to maturity out-of-doors it is advisable to 
cut off all the fruit that are coloured and place 
them under glass to finish off their ripening 
until required for use. This will throw the 
strength of the plants into the latest fruits, and 
if they can be left on the plants until they get 
fully grown, even though they are not coloured, 
they will be very useful for culinary purposes, 
if the stalks of the plants are cut with the 
fruit hanging on them, and after cutting off all 
the foliage, bang them up in any glass-house to 
ripen. J. G., Gosport. 


4759. — Sweet-scented Carnations.— 
Countess of Paris is sweetly scented, but I am 
afraid none of the others mentioned are in any 
degree. Your question is most interesting, as 
fragrance is too much lost sight of in the 
Carnations, as in the newer Roses, in many cases, 
whereas the fragrance should be one of the chief 
features. A Carnation without scent is worth 
little. I do not care for such flowers, although 
they may be beautiful in form and colour. A 
Rose, for instance, without fragranoe is bereft of 
its sweetest charm.—C. T. 

4769.—Tropffiolum speclosum, &c — 
Tropzeolum speciosum, plants or root-cuttings, 
cool, moist position ; Spiraea astilboides, plants, 
moist, lightly shaded spot; Harpalium rigidum, 
division, sun or shade; Trollius dahuricus, 
division or seed ; Gaillardias, cuttings or seed, 
sunny position, and light soil; Cactus Dahlias, 
cuttings, rich soil; Funkias, division, ordinary 
culture; Romney a, ditto; Lobelia fulgens, 
division, rich, moist soil; Perennial Sunflowers, 
same as Harpalium, Nearly all these are best 
planted in the spring, about April.—B. C. R. 

— The Tropaeolum mentioned requires a 
moist, oool soil and position. It will not succeed 
in hot or dry spots, and the best place for it is 
against a hedge, through whioh it sends its 
shoots laden with vermilion-coloured flowers. 
It is a quite hardy plant, though little seen in 
English gardens. I saw it last summer in the 
position mentioned, where it made a very fine 
effect, but it may be also planted on the 
rockery, or in a place where its shoots can fall 
over, or run through neighbouring things, as 
shrubs. Plant in the spring, and let the soil be 
rich, giving water also through the spring months 
until the roots get established. You had better 
get roots. Plant the remainder, except 
G aillardias and Cactus Dahlias, any time from 
now until spring, but the sooner they are in the 
ground the better. I should not risk the 
Romneya in the open unless you are in the 
extreme south of England, in a peculiarly 
favourable climate. The Dahlias are, of course, 
better. They are struck from outtings in 
the spring, got from old roots put in heat. 
Lobelia fulgens it is also not well to risk in the 
open. The plants should be divided. Gaillardias, 
unlesf in a warqa foil, ar? pot hardy,—C- T» 


BOSMS. 

A RIVAL TO MARECHAL NIEL R08E. 
This is, however, what the new Rose catalogues 
Bay, and although many people may be disposed 
to doubt such an assertion, I am not prepared 
to say that the catalogues are wrong, as from 
what I have seen of this new Rose—the name of 
whioh is Climbing Perle des Jardins—growing 
in large and small pots, I am satisfied that, 
if it does not prove a rival, it will run the 
Marshal very close for the honour of the first 

S laoe as a yellow climbing variety for cultivat- 
ig under glass. The name is, of course, fami¬ 
liar to many readers of Gardening, as the 
dwarf form hat long been known as one of the 
best Tea-Bcented Roses in its line of colour. 
The variety to which I allude is a counter¬ 
part of the other, except in growth, which is of 
a vigorous climbing habit, so vigorous, in fact, 
that I have seen plants in 9 inch pots that had 
made shoots 20 feet long during the past 
summer. In the matter of growth it is un¬ 
doubtedly a serious rival to Marshal Niel, but 
as I have seen the flowers under a strong 
summer sun, I do not think the colour is 
deep enough to displace our old favourite, 
but there are many people who will value the 
new Rose for its continuous flowering quality, 
as even the strongest of the shoots of the cur¬ 
rent season produces many blooms. This is 
what the Marshal never does. It will flower 
from old spurs, but not on the long young 
shoots. Should it be that the colour of the new 
rival is deeper when forced into flower in the 
month of March I hardly know what the effect 
will be on the future position of our old 
favourite. It will not surprise me if it has to 
take a back seat, and that very quickly, as the 
cankering propensity of the Marshal is so 
disappointing that many hitherto disappointed 
cultivators will hail with delight a variety that 
is likely to be free from so serious a defect, and 
that it is serious my own experience again proves 
this season, for I put out six plants in the month 
of March under glass, one of which died, three 
have just kept alive, the remaining two have 
made shoots about 4 feet long, and the strongest 
of these has already got a wart forming on the 
stem, close to the soil. This so-called wart is 
only another name for canker, which will be 
sure to end in the death of the plant, bo that if 
I should allow the newcomer to displace the 
other I cannot be accused of doing so without a 
sufficient reason. J. C. G. 


Pegged-down Boses.— I am surprM 
that “A. H.” (see Gardening, Oct. 14tb, 
p. 449) should think I am undecided about the 



Fig. 2.—Early Turnip “Jersey Navet.” 

value of pegged-down Roses, as the past volumes 
of this paper will show that I have advocated 
this form of Rose growing long before “A. H." 
had adopted it, and have had nothing but praise 
to write in its favour. I asked the question of 
a correspondent as to the behaviour of Gloira 
^yonuaise, beo^qs? J had no$ gw>\yq tbil 
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r in that way, and, it being a 
antifnl Row, t was anxious to know how it 
behaved. I may mention that I commenced 
propagating H. P. Roses from cuttings in the 
year 1868. The next year the plants were set 
out in beds on Grass, and for twenty years they 

K ve me more pleasure in Rose growing than I 
ye got from any other form. This being so, I 
can only hope that “A. H.” will go on 
advocating pegged-down Roses, and that he will 
make many converts, as I am sure they will not 
be disappointed. — J. C. 0. 

4776.— Marech&l Niel Boses.— It is 
very desirable that you should thin out at once 
some of the weakest shoots. Those left would 
then get better ripened, and produce larger 
flowers than they will if left as they are unless 
yon so wish it. It seems a pity to allow the 
Roses to occupy the whole of the roof. In my 
own practice 1 cut all the shoots down as soon 
as the first lot of flowers are over, and then get 
a crop of Tomatoes in the same house, cutting 
away the growth of the latter as the young Rose- 
shoots require the space. Even if you continue 
on the same lines, you certainly allow too 
many shoots to remain. You should cut away 
some of the oldest and weakest and train out 
those left to 9 inches apart. Mr. Lock, an 
amateur gardener of Staplegrove, near Taunton, 
grew last year the finest Niel Roses I ever saw. 
He trained the shoots a long way apart on the 
back wall and near to the top of his greenhouse, 
where the growth got all tne sun and plenty of 
air; the blooms were extraordinary, Doth for 
their remarkable size and substance. I never 
saw better evidence of the value of securing 
well ripened wood of this Rose.—-J. 0. C. 

- I can quite understand your reluotanoe 

to cut away the wood of two suoh grand plants 
as you evidently possess. Still, a great deal of 
comparatively useless wood may be removed, 
and there oould be no better time than the 
present. I would remove all of the side 
growths of indifferent strength first, afterwards 
cutting away the oldest wood that could be 
removed without sacrificing more than possible 
of the ripened growth made during the past 
summer. You will obtain more blooms from a 
smaller quantity of good wood than from a lot 
of medium growth. The strong shoot still 
growing freely may be left intaot. Next spring, 
after flowering is over, again trim out as much of 
the wood as possible, thus allowing more space 
and light for a few strong maiden shoots to 
develop themselves.—P. U. 

4777 — Management of H. P. Rosea — 
There is no great objection to moving your old 
Roses if you do so at once ; but I am afraid the 
siokly-looking ones will be found not to have 
many roots. If they have not you had better 
discard them. About the third week in March 
out back all the strong long shoots to within 
18 inches of the ground, and the weak ones to 
half that distance; but for suoh a border as 
yours I should suggest that you have al! 
Roses in the back row, and nothing between 
them. If the heap of stuff to which you allude 
is free from live roots of weeds, it will do admir¬ 
ably to mix with the old soil, and I should 
advise you to take out a trench 18 inches deep, 
and put 6 inches or more of the material in the 
bottom, and set the Roses on the top of it. Then 
mix some manure with another portion, and 
fill up the trenoh with that and half of the old 
soil. You want something with an upright 
growth between the Carnations. Striped Mari¬ 
golds are popular flowers just now. Double or 

S single Zinnias would do very well, but I should 
refer the singularly-formed and quaint-coloured 
owers of the Salpiglossis. These will flower 
quite late in the summer, after the Carnations 
are over.—J. C. C. 


-It will not interfere very muoh with the 

blooming of your Roses if lifted and transplanted 
at once. Being on the spot, you can avoid the 
least delay in placing them into their new 
quarters, and this is a great point. Of course, 
it will somewhat reduce the quality and quantity 
of bloom, and your plants will naturally have some¬ 
what coarse roots after being in one place so long. 
You are right in allowing them more room, for 
at present your border must be rather cramped. 
The decayed weeds and horse-manure you speak 
of will be quite as good to plant into as turf, 
a thing so difficult to obtain without much 
expense. The chief thing 49 to plant early and 
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without any delay in the operation. What 
would look best between the Roses and Carna¬ 
tions is purely a matter of personal taste; but 
I would advise less crowding.—P. U. 

4756. — Growing Roses.—" Inquirer ” has 
got a splendid aspect and position for his new 
venture, and I wish him every success. As a 
start I would choose the following twelve dark 
H. P.’s : General Jacqueminot, A. K Williams. 
Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, Earl of 
Dufferin, Empereur de Maroc, Duke of Con¬ 
naught, Jean Soupert, Victor Hugo, Prinoe C. 
de Rohan, Maurioe Bernard in, and Prince 
Arthur. When he asks for light-coloured Roses 
I am tempted to recommend all Teas being 
planted, except Gabrielle Luizet and Mrs. John 
Laing among the H. Perpetuals, and Viscountess 
Folkestone, Augustine Guinoisseau, Caroline 
Testout, and Captain Christy from among the 
Hybrid Teas. The quantity of good, light- 
ooloured Teas are so numerous that I must 
refrain from naming them. Why not write to 



some grower for a descriptive catalogue ? Tea 
Roses grow remarkably well in Ireland.—P. D. 

-The best growers amongst the sweet 

smelling Roses are to be found in those bearing 
light or rose-coloured flowers. You will, how¬ 
ever, find the following twelve fairly good: 
A. K. Williams, E. Y. Teas, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Annie Wood, Emily Laxton, Empress 
of India, Eclair, Raoul Guillard, Jean Soupert, 
Madame Henri Pereire, Souvenir de Charles 
Montault, and Paul Verdier. Amongst the 
light-coloured Roses bearing fragrant flowers 
I regard Madame Gabrielle Luizet as the best; 
Augustine Guinoisseau (or White La France) is 
also very good; others possessing various 
degrees of sweetness will be found in 
Caroline d’Arden, Marchioness of Lome, 
Duchess of Albany, Mr. J. Brownlow, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Marie L. Pernett, La France, 
Francois Courting. Marie Verdier, and Felix 
Genero. If you are interested in sweet scented 
Roses why not grow the old Cabbage Rose, also 
the China varieties and Reine Blanch ?—J. C. C. 


-"Inquirer” should succeed well with 

Roses in such a position. The best twelve dark- 
coloured Hybrid Perpetuals are Abel Carri&re, 
A. K. Williams, Charles Lefebvre, Gustave 
Piganeau, Louis Van Houtte, Reynolds Hole, 
Ulrich Brunner, Xavier Olibo, Horace Vernet, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Paul Neyron, General 
Jacqueminot, Duke of Wellington, and Dopuy 
Jamain. Amongst the white or light-coloured 
kinds may be mentioned the following: Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau, sometimes classed as a Hybrid 
Tea, but in reality a H. P. The flowers are 
white, tinted with pink in the centre, very fra¬ 
grant, are borne profusely. They are borne 
with great freedom on sturdy plants both in the 
summer and autumn. It is also oalled the 
White La France; Margaret Dickson, one of 
the new varieties shown by Messrs. Dickson, 
of Newtown wards, at the Crystal Palace, this 
year, would suit you, and they are light-ooloured 
Roses, although a trifle expensive at present. 
They are very suitable for Ireland, and it would 
not be a bad plan to write to this firm for 
advice in the matter, as Roses that succeed 
here are not always satisfactory across the 
Channel. Mr. John Laing is a light-ooloured 
Rose, and has done well this year. It is good 
everywhere. Then there are Abel Grand, 
Alphonse Soupert, Baroness Rothschild. Boule 
de Neige (white), the new Caroline Testout, 
(rose, very fragrant), Centifolia rosea, La 
France, Mme. Eugenie Verdier, Mme. Viotor 
Verdier, Marquise de Castellano, and Violette 
Bouyer.—C. T. 

4731.—Light - coloured Tea Roses, 
dec.—I think the following are twelve of the 
sweetest-soented Hybrid Perpetuals of the above 
oolour: Abel Grand, Francis Michelon, 

Heinrich Sohultheis, Jules Margottin, Mme. C. 
Joigneaux, Marchioness of Lome, Marguerite 
de St. Amand, Baronne Prevost, Miss Hassard, 
Prinoe®® Mary of Cambridge, Silver Queen, and 
Violette Bouyer. A similar number of Teas 
may be found in Adam, Devoniensis, The Bride, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Elise Fugier, Goubalt, 
Edith Gifford, Mme. Cusin, Sappho, Rubens, 
Souv. d'un Ami, and Innocente Pirola.—P. U. 


PINKS AND CARNATIONS. 

These plants suffer if left too long in one place 
without transplanting, for they get long, 
straggling stems, which suffer greatly in severe 
weather, while short, stocky plants pass safely 
through the most trying ordeaL Pinks root so 
freely when divided and replanted at this time 
of year, that exoept for very choice sorts it is 
the easiest and best plan. The old fringed white 
and pink varieties and the larger-blooming 
varieties that are now so extensively grown for 
supplying cut flowers may be increased to any 
extent by this means, digging out small 
trenches and planting them right up to the 
leaves ; every piece will make a plant. Car¬ 
nations that have been layered will now be 
rooted sufficiently to be taken off from 
the old stools, and after the beds are prepared, 
planting them firmly in lines where they are to 
flower. Old plants that can be divided will be 
greatly benefited by digging up and replanting 
in the same manner as Pinks. I have many 
times, when dividing and replanting at this time 
of year, had quantities of shoots broken off with¬ 
out any roots. These have been made into 
cuttings, and inserted in sandy soil under cloches 
or hand-glasses, or even in boxes of soil, placing 
them in cold frames, and a very large percent¬ 
age of them have rooted by the spring and 
made good plants; in fact, it is advisable to 
have a reserve supply of this sort, for in severe 
winters they seem to suffer less than those that 
are fully rooted, and in vigorous growth. The 
illustration represents a good specimen of the 
favourite Clove-scented Pink.—J. G., Ooaport. 


The Autumn Crocus.— This is a very 
beautiful hardy bulb, and yet very little grown 
in gardens, although it is not fastidious. It is 
more worth growing than many of the Dutch 
Crocuses that one gets really tired of in the 
spring months. Crocus speciosus—such is the 
botanical name of the Autumn Crocus—has 
deep-purple flowers, a lovely colour, the veins 
still deeper in Bhade, and set off by a brilliant 
orange stigma, which is very rich contrast; 
when the flowers are fully expanded in the sun 
they are a glorious pioture. The bulbs increase 
readily, ana thrive in moderately light soil.—C. 
Original fr;m 
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4728.— Compost for Vines.— The beat 
compost for Vines is the top 4 inches of an old 
pasture with a limestone base. If the limestone 
base is not thereadd one or two portions in balk of 
old plaster. To this should be added some man¬ 
orial stimulant of which there are plenty of 
artificials in the market. Thomson’s Manure 
has an established reputation. The Patent 
Silicate Manure is excellent for Vines and 
Peaches, and crushed bones or bone-meal are 
excellent for mixing into Vine borders. X think 
the simpler the oompost the better. Good loam 
and bones—one part in twenty of bones to loam 
—with annual applications of stimulating arti¬ 
ficial will grow good Grapes. But Grapes are 
annually falling in price, and the cheaper they 
can be produced the more profit—however, the 
time is near when there will be no profit at 
all on Grape-growing, unless they are produced 
cheaper.—E. H. 

-The best oompost for Vines is turf out 

from a pasture, the older the better, as it will 
have all the more fibre, and it is the fibre that 
renders the turf valuable. Failing this material, 
the best soil that can be had must be used, 
mixing with it suitable additions in greater pro¬ 
portions than would be neoessary were turf ob¬ 
tained. To every oartload of turf freshly cut, 
3 laches thick, and chopped into pieces 4 inches 
and 6 inches square, add one sixth part of lime- 
rubbish, wood-ashes, broken bricks, and char¬ 
coal, limiting the quantity of the first and last 
in proportion to the kind of loam to be used. 
For instance, if this be of a heavy, close, reten¬ 
tive nature more of the ingredients named will 
be required to maintain the porosity of the soil; 
but where the loam is inclined to be of a sandy 
nature less of them will be needed. To each 
load of the mixture, whether it be heavy or light, 
add i cwt. of A-inch ground bones. These in¬ 
gredients may be added in making up the 
border, which is preferable to mixing the whole 
together previously, because by constant turn¬ 
ings over of the oompost to as thoroughly incor¬ 
porate as is thought necessary, the loam or soil 
becomes broken up so finely as to lose much of 
its porous nature when put together, and conse¬ 
quently is more liable to become inert and too 
close to admit of a rapid discharge of the water, 
which of necessity must be applied copiously 
from time to time for the support of the immense 
quantity of foliage which healthy Vines carry. 
It is a mistake to add farmyard-manure to the 
soil. This only induces the Vines to make gross 
growth devoid of maturity. Under no con¬ 
sideration should the border be made too deep. 
Shanking of the Grapes is more often traoeable 
to the roots being in soil too cold than anything 
else. A depth of 2 feet of soil is ample for any 
Vine border. Drainage should be provided 
amply. One foot of broken bricks, stones, or 
clinkers is not too much to carry off surplus 
water quickly. In making a new border it is 
not wise to complete it at once ; rather make it 
piecemeal by adding a couple of feet in width 
every year until the limit is reached. The 
Vines will thus obtain more support by their 
roots being able to run into new soil.—S. P. 

4771.—Grapes for a cold house.—I 
should not advise anyone to plant Alicante Grape 
in a cool-house, for at best it is only third-rate 
in flavour. The fact that Alicante will thrive 
and the berries take on a good colour if grown 
on the back wall of a vinery or greenhouse makes 
it a favourite with some amateurs; but if I had 
to eat the fruit I am sure I should strike for 
a change. For a oool-house Trenth&m Black is 
more suitable than Alicante ; but why not grow 
Black Hamburgh or Foster’s Seedling (white) ? 
Ton will never get better sorts. If you do not 
want large bunches and berries the Dutch Sweet¬ 
water is far and away superior to Alicante in 
flavour.—J. C. C. 

-The Grape that the most confidence can 

be placed in to ripen in a cool-house is Black 
Hamburgh; none equals this old favourite. 
Independent of its adaptability for a cool 
structure, the quality of its fruit cannot be 
surpassed. Alicante is a hardy Grape, but in 
point of individual quality it is sadly lacking as 
compared with Black Hamburgh. Trentham 
Black is not good for a cool-house ; it fails to set 
we'i sometimes eyen in a heated structure.— 

S p. 
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4752.— Blight on Apple-trees.—I expect 
the soap-water was not strong enough. Sulphur 
is not of much use to kill these insects. Linseed- 
oil smeared over them will kill them, so will 
paraffin ; but I have seen trees injured by the 
use of paraffin, and do not recommend it, except 
it can do mixed with soap and afterwards toned 
down with water. A strong solution of Sun¬ 
light Soap, 6 ounces to the gallon, will kill all 
kinds of aphis. This will, I think, prove a 
oheap and useful insecticide.—£. H. 

- “Pomona’s” trees are infested with 

“American Blight,” commonly known as the 
woolly aphis, a most difficult pest to get rid of. 
If the trees are not too badly overrun with the 
insect as to cause excrescences all over the 
branches, pare many of the worst parts down to 
the level of the bark of the branch, and well 
scrub every part of the tree with methylated 
spirits, using a hard brush. If the washing is 
carefully done twice during the winter the bulk 
of it will have been got rid of. Even if that is 
so, some is sure to show during the summer. 
These should be touched with more of the spirit, 
and with persistence the trees may be rendered 
tolerably clean.—S. P. 

- Your trees appear to be affected with 

the “American Blight.” Petroleum or paraffin- 
oil is a certain remedy for the pest. I have 
cleared a great many trees with it these last 
few years. Last spring I used it about some 
trees that were very badly affected. It com¬ 
pletely freed the trees from the pest for the 
season. It will probably appear again next 
spring when the trees must have another touch 
up with the oiL I apply the remedy with a 
small paint-brush, and use it undiluted with 
water. It needs no rubbing in as petroleum- 
oil has strongpenetrative powers. I have never 
seen any ill effects from it use.—L. G. K. 

4738. — Cape Gooseberry. — For pot 
culture it is best to treat this plant as an annual, 
and then it is of very easy culture. Sow the 
seed in March, and afterwards grow on in single 
pots. Those 7 inches in diameter will furnish 
quite a large plant. I have a plant at the pre¬ 
sent time in a 5-inch pot that is furnished with 
lots of fruit, but which has had only ordinary 
soil and plenty of water. If planted out in good 
soil early in the summer it will cover quite a 
large space in two or three months, and insects 
do not trouble it. The flowers are insignificant, 
but the fruit is of an ornamental character.— 
J. C. C. 

- This is a native of South America and is 

closely allied to the Potato and Tomato, and 
will do very well under the same cultural 
conditions as the latter. I have fruited the 
plants out-of-doors in the summer planted 
against a south wall; and they will do still 
better if they receive the same treatment given 
to Tomatoes under glass. May be raised from 
seeds or propagated by cuttings, the latter 
being I think preferable, when good cuttings can 
be bad. If planted out under glass in a span- 
roofed house they will commence bearing early 
and continue all the summer. They are accom¬ 
modating in the matter of temperature ; they 
will bear a warm-house, or if kept on the side of 
dryness at the roots they will pass through the 
winter in a greenhouse where the frost is kept 
out. I once grew a lot in a cool orchard-house, 
but a severe frost killed nearly all the plants. If 
the most is done with them they should not have 
a lower temperature than 50 degs. to 55 degs. at 
night. They will grow in any good soil. 
The plants bear on the young wood and a 
supply of this should be enoouraged.—E. H. 

4754.— Young Vines.— Many young Vines 
are ruined by leaving too much length of rod the 
first year, and many persona aim at covering 
the trellis too quickly ; the result is after a few 
years of indifferent crops of fruit the rods 
require renewing. Well-managed Vines ought 
to last thirty years in good condition, and give 
as good bunches from the lowest spurs as from 
the opposite end of the Vine. A greater length 
of rod should not be allowed to remain at the 
first pruning than will provide one pair of side 
shoots and a leader; which means that the cane 
should be cut back within three buds of the first 
wire.—S. P. 

-If you value the future more than the present, 

leave about 4 feet of wood to fruit above the bottom wire, 
and take about 8 bunohee of Gropes. Suoh Vines will fruit 
at a longer rod, and many growerf nowadays would tnake 
tjwi <*9 I 


4773. — Apples, Ac., for a small 
garden. —Instead of having two trees of 
Echlinville, why not have one of Lord Suffield 
or Lord Grosvenor, and one tree of Irish Peach, 
which ripens its fruit in August, instead of two 
of Cox’s Orange Pippin, good Apple though it 
may be? The season would be made much 
longer, and more variety would be enjoyed. 
Governor Wood is a better Cherry than White 
Heart, ripens earlier, and the fruit is of superior 
quality. In the place of one Victoria Plum 
why not plant a tree of Jefferson? This is a 
prodigious bearer, while the quality leaves 
nothing to be desired.—S. P. 

4763— Grapes not colouring.— Over- 
cropping the Vines is a common cause of ths 
non-colouring of the berries of this Grape. 
During that stage the hot-water pipes should be 
kept warm to maintain a buoyant atmosphere 
both night and day. The ventilators at the 
top of the house should always he open a little 
way to enable impure air to escape and admit 
fresh, causing a free circulation, opening the 
ventilators a little at the front on favourable 
occasions also. If the night temperature does 
not fall below 50 degs. the Grapes will colour 
all the faster. Examine the borders to make 
sure that the roots do not suffer for want of 
water. If the soil is too dry the roots cannot 
feed the Vines to enable the berries to colour 
properly.—S. P. 

4753.— Planting a Pear-tree.— Directly 
the leaves fall is the best time of the whole year 
to plant fruit-trees of any kind. Fresh roots 
are then made before the drying winds of March 
set in; the trees consequently succeed much 
better the first year than though planting is 
postponed until the spring. If the soil is heavy 
and retentive of moisture, it should be trenched 
2 feet deep at once, keeping the surface-soil in 
the same position as it was before. By moving 
the soil to the depth named surplus water from 
heavy rains so much more quickly passes away 
during the autumn and winter months, the 
wood ripens so much better, and canker is 
less likely to take place, than where there 
is a want of maturity of the current year’s 
growth. Do not add manure to the soil, 
except it is very poor in quality, then 
a small quantity of half-decayed horse-manure 
will be an advantage. This, however, ought 
not to be buried deeply. In the case of heavy 
soil the tree should be planted on the surface, 
mounding the soil around it sufficient to cover 
the rootB with 3 inches deep. Choose a dry day 
for planting, then the soil can be trodden firm 
about the roots. After planting place a stake 
alongside of the tree to prevent the wind moving 
the roots from their position. Mulch the sur¬ 
face for 2 feet around the tree with a 3-inch 
thickness of partly-decayed manure.—S. P. 

-Plant the Pear now—the sooner the better. Break 

up the soil well, and place some good loam round the roots 
in planting. Do not plant too deep. Mulch with manure, 
and stake as soon as the planting it done.—E. H. 

4737.— Scale on Peach-trees —Wash the trees as 
soon as the leaves are down with Giahurst Compound, 4 os. 
to the gallon. Give another dressing in February after 
pruning, and there will be no more trouble with scale.— 

-When the leaves have fallen carefully scrub the 

infested parte with a strong solution of Tobacco-water and 
soft-soap, using a fairly hard brush. If the branches are 
handled carefully and the work intelligently done, no harm 
need happen to the buds on the trees. A second washing 
will remove any missed the first time.—S. P. 

4774. — Freaks Of Nature —A graft of Plum has 
been plaoed upon the Apple branch, no doubt. It is not a 
freak, but done purposely. You have evidently pruned 
your trees to death. If you leave them alone you might get 
some fruit, but not if you deliberately cut off all the young 
growth.—O. T. 

The St. Brtmo’S Lily.— The beautiful 
St, Bernard’s Lily and St. Bruno's Lily, named 
respectively A. liliago and A. liliastrum, are two 
very attractive garden flowers, and useful to out 
from for the house. Everyone who has a garden 
likes to see flowers from the border in the house. 
If only one kind can be grown, choice should be 
made of the St. Bruno’s Lily, which in a light 
yet deep soil throws up its spikes of pure-white 
flowers like miniature Lilies. The best times to 
plant are the autumn or spring, and beware of 
small marauders in the shape of slugs that seem 
to find the tender leafage delicate fare. The 
flowers of the Anthericums are so pure-white 
and gracefal that they may be used in the 
choioest arrangements. I seldom see it in small 
gardens, but I have had it very beautiful thig 
yw ip <pite * email pl^c?.—T,. 
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CLEMATIS DAVTDIANA. 

Tnis useful Clematis is not cultivated at much 
as it deserves to be. Its large, deep-green, 
Vine-like leaves and clusters of pale-blue flowers, 
of a very rare and delicate quality of colour, 
entitle it to a place in the choicest collections. 
Probably it U only hardy in our southern coun¬ 
ties, and even there likes a warm sheltered place 
and a little dry Fern for winter protection ; but 
its distinct character and refined beauty well re¬ 
pay a little care and trouble. It forms a bushy 
plant about 2 ft. high and flowers in July. B. 

476S — Creepers on West end houses. 

—The creeper which looks like a Virginian 
Creeper on many of the houses about Grosvenor- 
place is a Virginian Creeper, but not the close- 
clinging kind. Its proper name is Ampelopsis 
hederacea. It is a fast grower and very orna¬ 
mental, but its non clinging tendency is rather 
against it for those who want a creeper that 
requires no training There is a variety of this 
called muralis, which does cling closely, and I 
think is the best Virginian Creeper I ever saw, 
combining the close-clinging character of A. 
Veitchi with the free, graceful leafage of A. hede¬ 
racea. It should be well and widely known. 
Some plants that I had planted in April of this 
year are now quite 12 feet high, and they have 
not been watered nor had the slightest attention 
since planting. They cling to the wall most 
tenaciously.—A. H. 

-I presume the creeper vou mean is the Veitch’e 

Virginian Creeper (AmpeJopsis Veitchi), whtoh clings doee 
to the wall, and is much used in London gardens. It is a 
free-growing and most useful climber, and doee not need 
naile to Bupport the growth, whilst the leafage turns to 
brilliant colours in the autumn —O. T. 

4736.— Striking evergreens —The best 
timo to put in cuttings of evergreens is during 
September and October, if planted in the open 
ground ; but Conifers and such things as are 
rooted under glass should be put in earlier. 
Cuttings in a dry time must be well watered, 
and where only a few plants are required it will 
save trouble if the cuttings are planted in a 
shady position on the north side of a wall or 
fence.—E. H. 

- It is considerably too late in the season 

for this to bo successful. September is quite 
late enough. Suoh evergreens as Laurels, 8weet 
Bays, Laurnstinua, Privet, Euonymus, Aucubas, 
Gnselinias, Ac., would root freely on a sheltered 
border, if put in during the early part of 
September. During the present week I have 
been engaged in putting in some evergreen 
cuttings of choice varieties ; but these are kept 
close and under glass. In the open it is really 
too late, the wood being rather too matured to 
•callus freely.—P. U. 

- Many kinds of evergreens will root 

readily from cuttings, bat very few in the open 
ground. Laurels, Box, Aucubas, and Ivies of 
■sorts will grow fairly well, but the choicer kinds 
need the protection and assistance of a cold 
frame for at least nine months. No time should 
be lost in inserting the cuttings out-of-doors of 
those kinds previously named. Choose cuttings 
about 9 inches long of the current year’s growth, 
retaining with each a piece of the old wood, 
commonly called a heel, as from this roots are 
more readily formed than from the softer part 
of the Bhoot made during the current year. In¬ 
stead of cutting off the shoots with a knife they 
should be slipped off by holding the branch in 
one hand ana with the other give the cutting a 
sharp downward tug. Trim off any loose bark 
At the base. Insert the cuttings 4 inches dee] 
in rows 10 inches apart and 4 inches from eacl 
other. If the soil is heavy scatter a small quan¬ 
tity of sand at the bottom of the trenoh, on 
which the base of the cuttings rest. Roots are 
more quickly formed in sand than soil. Press 
the soil firmly about the base of the outtings, as 
upon this much of the suocesa or otherwise 
depends. If the base of the cuttings is loose 
how can roots form in the soil * On the surface 
between the rows lay a mulching of decayed 
leaves, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, or even coal- 
ashes an inch thick to prevent the frost up¬ 
heaving the soil, and consequently loosening the 
■oil at the base of the cuttings. —S. P. 

476.5— A Laurel efcrubbery.— The prin. 
oipal cause of the Laqrels dying is the oonstant 
clipping to whirl} they have been subjected, 


Laurels will not stand such treatment unless the 
roots are kept nourished by an annual top-dresa- 
■ing of soil or manure, especially when tney are 
growing under trees. Yon had better root out 
the old plants and take away a good quantity of 
the old soil, and after putting fresh earth in its 
place put in some more Laurel-plants, and 
instead of clipping them with shears, use a knife 
to cut away unruly branches. It is not likely, 
however, that the plants will trouble you with 
too much growth. Nor must you expect them 


slates or glass, for a few weeks to horde* 

thoroughly before taking them indoors. They 
mast, however, be sheltered before sharp frost eetn 
in, but will do well under a verandah or any tort 
of projection in a sunny spot for some weeks, 
unless we have an early winter. “ Geraniums 
are nearly hardy—in fact, they live outside 
year after year in South Devon, so that all they 
require is to be kept safe from severe frost when 
in pots. But mildew is more likely to kill them 
than frost indoors, and this enemy must be 

i i • l iL fa 11 in ir 1 


too much growth. Nor must you expect them than irost lnaoore, sou 

to remain in a vigorous condition unless you guarded against by gathering every tailing lea 
help the roots in the direction I have indicated, as it fades and burning it, never allowing any 

-J.C. C, 


HOUSE ft WINDOW HARDENING. 


4707 — Campanulas in pots. — These 
plants will do better in a window than in a 
irame during the winter, as they are apt to mil¬ 
dew, and slugs, too, are so fond of them that it 
is difficult to save them from being eaten up 
unless indoors. They are excellent window 
plants, and will do well in any room without 
severe frost, being given all the sunshine and 
mild air available. The proper time to divide 
them is in the autumn, and cuttings put in dur¬ 
ing the spring do not often flower at once. 
Campanulas, however, do not often need repot¬ 
ting ; the beautiful plants hung up in cottage 
windows, covered with a mass of bloom in 
summer, are often left in the same pot year 
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as it fades and burning it, never allowing any 
sort of rubbish or rottiDg stems to be about the 
plants, as mildew seeds itself rapidly, and will 
destroy a whole set of plants, if allowed to do 
so. The remedies are dryness, especially of tho 
air, and a slight sprinkling with flowers of 
sulphur on the infected parts. “Geraniums 
should be kept as dry as possible during the 
winter, only being watered occasionally, 
when enough must be given to run 
through the pot, so as to water all the 
roots thoroughly, the saucers, if used, being 
emptied half-an-hour afterwards, as they must, 
“never ” stand in atagnant water, except when 
in full flower. A kitchen window is an excel 
lent plaoe for “ Geraniums ” in winter, and 
they may bo wintered in a dry frost-proof 
cellar, if kept out-of-doors as much as possible to 
harden, and brought upas early in the spring 
as practicable, sheltering them again in the same 
place during a sharp time of frost. Or they can 
be put into a corner of a room away from the 
glass during frost, and covered with several 
layers of newspaper which will protect them 
enough if they are dry at the roots. After . 0 
cold is over place them out-of-doors in mild rain, 
which will ao them much good, taking them m 
at night in case of frost recurring. In the win 
dow of any sitting-room with a daily fire they 
will do very well, especially if a 
newspaper be put between them and 
the glass in slight frost, and they are 
moved into a sheltered corner, as 
above, when the weather is very 
severe. In March they may receive 
a shift into a pot one size larger, with 
good rich soil; they will be covered 
with buds and ready to put out 
again early in May.—L. R. 

-. In answer to “ F. F. Rich¬ 
mond” as to keeping “ Geraniums 
in winter, I kept mine successfully 
last winter in a cellar, the pota 
resting en old boxes. The window 
opened toward the south, and it wa» 
opened for an hour or two on all dry. 
Bunny days, unless it was actually 
freezing, watering very seldom, and 
taking all decayed leaves off. About 
the eDd of February or beginning of 
March I bought some potting-soil 
from a nursery man, and taking every 


from a nursery man, and taking every 
after year, and still go on blooming. It is beat plant from the pots, I ■crubbed the P°t« both 
to let them become quite pot-bound before they inside and out, and repotted th® plants in tfte 
are interfered with, when they can be divided in new soil, taking slipping* very liberally. I kept 
August, just after floweriDg, and they will then them in the same cellar for another week or ao, 
make handeome plant, again the next eeaaon. giving air freely, and then moved tb ®® 

arn mnnh longer in attaining the tinv lean-to greenhouse without any artificial 
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tiny lean-to greenhouse without any artificial 
heat. I was truly ashamed of them, and the 
nurseryman laughed at them, but the result 
has been most satisfactory—far beyond my 
expectation. I have had nice, healthy, fane 
plants, and very fine bloom both in the tiny 
house and the few I had to bed out. I should 
think if you have a sunny room where you burn 
a lamp instead of gas it would take the place of 
my tiny house, but such plants must have fresh 
air, but avoid a draught.—C. R. F. 

_ You may keep the plant* in a window 

or spare room, and I have hung mine up by the 
roots in a cool cellar, and they have lived well 
nng, ana are through the winter. In the early ■PJ ri ®8 * 
better without it uole«. it be done early enough are taken down cot b ‘ cl ‘-P ot ^ m '£be n 
for the wound, made to thoroughly heal and drained will, and they, ' " Vvou have a 

harden out-of-door., a. they are apt to become you can get cutting, from them, ‘lZt t hie 2 i. 
mildewed and kill the plant if they are made at little heat to .tart tb®m. The great J g 
the time of potting up. Take them np with a. not to give much water when «he?Umto are in 
_u > n ii o^barimvfyi f hAm aii nr&otic&ble. nets— indeed, scarcely any ana rem 5 
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Cuttings are much longer in attaining the 
needful size and strong, hardened growth on 
which the blossoms are so abundantly borne.— 
L L. R. 

4706.—“ Geraniums ” In winter.— 
These plants should be potted up at once and 
placed in a window for the winter, if possible 
in a room where there is a constant fire, but 
they will do in a spare bedroom or bathroom 
with a sunny aspect, if special measures are 
taken to keep them safe daring a frosty time. 
They should nave been cut bock rather sharply 
in September, so as to relieve them of some of 
their tops, if at all large and old, but young 
plants do not require much pruning, and are 
better without it unless it be done early enough 
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much of the soil adhering to them as practicable, 
and place them in pots which will just hold 
them comfortably (and no more), filling in the 
sides with sandy soil and leaf-mould—no 
manure. Make the plants very lirm in the 
pots, with good drainage, oovering the orocks 
with a little Moss, sprinkled with soot; and 
if the weather be mild and not too wet, 
lefc th$ plants stand on a bed of 0 *he« T or op 
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poU-indeed, ecarcely aoy-and remove decay- 
log leavea. Damp kill. wholeeale, and the cellar 
in which the plants are hung up must be cool, 
and, of course, away from the influence of frost. 

”il T Ttolg le rather lets in the day for j»P 

"Geraniums," unless there is * 

Tbev may be kept, n the windows ot a room »her« tires 
regularly burnr. giving only just enough^ter ^okpeplbe 
foil moist.—E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


4749. —Treatment of Gloxinias. — I 
■herald recommend you to leave them aa they 
are until the spring. When the foliage drops 
away, do not continue to water, but let them 
dry off; stand the pots on a shelf out of the 
way. About March or April, the new growth 
will begin to break ; then take up and repot in 
a mixture of about two parte good fibrous loam 
to one eaoh of leaf.mould, peat, and silver sand; 
water them in and keep moist and warm; there 
is no difficulty about growing and flowering; 
but they should be watered with a spout below 
the foliage, not overhead; water dropping on 
either flowers or leaves rapidly decays them.— 

A. G. Butleb. 

-Better leave the Gloxinia bulbs in the pots 

till the growth begins in spring; then shake out 
and repot in loam, peat, and leaf-mould, about 
equal parts, rendered porous by using sharp sand 
freely. These plants used to be grown chiefly 
in peat and sand years ago, but it is now found 
that greater development can be obtained from 
a stronger, richer soiL—£. H. 

- The best compost for these charming 

plants is a mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, about two parte of the first to one each 
of peat and leaf-mould, and half a part of sharp 
or coarse sand. Drain the pots well, and pot 
firmly. The bulbs should be started in a gentle 
hot-bed in the spring, using small pots and 
light, sandy soil; shift them on as they grow, 
and keep them moderately warm and shaded, 
with a humid and rather close atmosphere, at 
any rate during the early stages. Water freely, 
and give a little weak liquid-manure as the 
flower-buds rise. When the bloom is over, dry 
the plants off gradually and store away in a 
rather warm and dry place for the winter.— 

B. 0. R. 

4743 — Mignonette, &C.—To have Mig. 
nonette to flower in the winter the seeds should 
be sown not later than August in the best loam 
which can be obtained, and made quite firm 
before sowing. My plants, whioh are in bloom 
now, were sown in July. Another batch was 
■own in August, but these plants are not show¬ 
ing flowers yet, as they have been kept in a 
cold-pit, freely ventilated, the flowers not being 
required before Christmas.—E. H. 

4726. — Ornamental-leaved plants. — 

This is a very difficult question to reply to satis¬ 
factorily, partly because fashions change, and 
new plants are introduced from time to time, 
which take the lead for a time, at any rate. I 
remember when the very handsome large-leaved 
plant, Cyanophyllum magnifioum, was first 
introduced it was for a time found in every first- 
prize collection. Sanchezia nobilis variegata 
when first introduced was run upon for some 
time ; but neither of these plants are much seen 
now. The truth is, exhibitors who make a busi¬ 
ness of showing grow plants whioh can bear 
carting about the oountry without injury, 
and wisely go in for such things as Palms, 
Cyoads, Crotons, Dracaenas, Anthuriums, Pan- 
danus Veitchi, or something that will make a 
good specimen, and that can bear exposure. It 
is of no use to grow a delicate thing that expo¬ 
sure injures or perhaps kills. Again, a good 
deal depends upon the skill brought to bear. 
Foliage-plants for the most part are not difficult 
to grow, but it requires some degree of cultural 
skill to bring them out in the best possible con¬ 
dition. If I was picking out three foliage- 
plants for carting about to shows I should select 
something that would stand wear and tear, and 
grow them into as fine specimens as possible, 
trusting that size and freshness of condition 
would carry the neoessary weight to win—a 
good Palm or Cyoad, a good Croton, and a good 
Bandanas Veitchi. Phryma will, I think, make 
a very useful exhibition foliage-plant. It is a 
very distinct thing, and is not difficult to grow. 
Anthurium crystailinum well done is a striking 
thing. Alocasia metallioa well-grown is also 
useful. Some of the Marantas are pretty, but 
most are too small of stature for this work. But 
it is neoessary to do foliage-plants well that 
there should be a good well-heated stove.— 
E.H. 


4766.—Building a small greenhouse. 

—Do you intend to make the house with a span- 
roof or a lean-to? This makes some difference. 
A suitable height for a span-house of the size 
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named would be 7 feet to the ridge-plank, with 
a roof-pitch of about 25 degs., whioh would give 
the height to the eaves something less tnan 
5 feet. The side beds or stages (and the walls 
also) might then be 3 feet in height, leaving 
2 feet on each side for glass. If to be constructed 
without side-lights, take the side walls up a 
foot higher than the beds, or say about 3& feet, 
and make the roof so much steeper, laying the 
wall-plates direotly on these, and the rafters 
springing from them straight to the ridge-plank. 
The plates may be of 5-inch by 3-inoh stuff, the 
end rafters 3 inches by 2 inches, and the rest 
(rebated for the glass, of oourse) 3 inches by 
14 inohes. The ridge should be 7 inches by 
l| inches, and the door-posts 3 inches by 3 inohes, 
The roof ventilators, two on each side, may be 
24 feet by 1£ feet eaoh, hinged to the ridge- 
plank.—B. 0. R. 

4724.— Best Fuchsias. — You may select 
any of the following. It is a little difficult to 
name only one, but I give the names of a few 
to each section. Of the dark coloured kinds 
select Abundance, the sepals of a bright-reddish 
colour, the corolla deep purple; President, the 
tube vermilion, corolla violet, a variety of excel¬ 
lent habit; Try-me-0, a splendid kind, fine in 
colour, robust, and free ; Lye’s Rival, tube red, 
sepals purple-violet. The following three are 
good : Lye’s Excelsior, tube and sepals rose- 
magenta, corolla of a carmine tone; White 
Souvenir de Chiswick ; and Eagland’s Glory, a 
very good exhibition Fuchsia.—0. T. 

4751 — Ooronllla and Oytlaus.— Do not repot the 
planes now; toe right time to do this is in the rarly 
summer, when the flowers are over, and before the freeh 
growth begins. After the treatment they have had they 
ought-, witn the aid of some weak liquid-manure, to bloom 
profusely next spring, and should then be pruned, re¬ 
potted, and grown on again.—B. C. B. 

-Judging from my own experience of theee things. 

I should say—Don't. If well nouriahed many plants will 
put up with small pots, but in the oaee of hard-wooded 
things this is often overdone. I should reoommend a 
shift into pots a size larger, running In all round them a 
oompoet of loam and well-rotted manure.—A. Q. Butler. 

4730. — Greenhouse plants. — A well-grown 
Plumbago oapeneieie always useful In August, and it is an 
easy matter to have a specimen Heath in bloom in August. 
Among the tiioolore, Hartnell! major will be in good 
condition then.— E. H. 

4610.— Keeping Fuchsias through winter.— 
The PuohsiM will keep in the cellar with Begonias and 
Dahlias; but it would be aa well not to out them down 
until it is time to start them into growth early In the 
spring. The soil should be very dry, for if it is moist and 
the oellar rather on the warm side they would start to 
grow, whioh would be disastrous.—J. D. El 

4697.— Plants for a cold greenhouse. 
—You cannot grow very many things in a 
greenhouse not heated in the winter, bnt in the 
summer you could have several plants. I should 
rely largely for the late autumn and winter 
upon Chrysanthemums, which thrive readily in 
such a place, if carefully cultivated, and you will 
find in recent numbers of Gardening much 
information upon this flower. Of course bulbs 
may be grown, but you would do well to heat 
the structure with a small oil-stove or similar 
appliance, then you can have such things as 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and plants of 
that oharaoter. Try good Ferns—forms of Lady 
Ferns and others.—C. T. 

4642— Flowers for Christmas church 
decoration— The best white flowers for Christ¬ 
mas decoration are Arums (Calla sethiopica), 
whioh can be brought on iu pots, with very 
gentle heat, to flower at Christmas, if procured 
at onoe; but the plants must be strong and 
well grown, having spent the summer in a rich 
border in the open air and been potted up in 
rich compost during September. Arum Lilies 
are very hungry and thirsty plants, needing 
plenty of luke-warm water, while forcing, with 
saucers, and rich top-dressing when the soil is 
lowered an inch or 2 inohes by their strong and 
rapid growth. The plants should now be in a 
cool greenhouse, heat being only put on when 
the temperature goes below 45 degs. To open 
at Christmas the heat must be increased to 
55 degs., with a higher temperature on sunny 
days. Paper-white Narcissus and Double Rom a 1 
Narcissus may possibly bloom in time if potted 
at once, but it is now late for them. Roman 
Hyacinths, however, are still available, as they 
grow very quickly. All the above-named bulbs 
bear slight forcing, without which they would 
not now be in time. Narcissus Tazetta, which 
flowers in seven or eight weeks from the time 
of potting, can be had in time.—L L. R. 


BULBS FOR OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Quarto and answer* are inserted Isa 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. AU oommunioaUona 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one-side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Ga&dbkiho, $7 Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PcbxiISHBR. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered. 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to oe sent to press soma 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention, 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardsso» 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4787. — Growing Larch from seed —When oonss 
are collected, how is seed separated and prepared for 
planting f—L. A. 

4788. — Pears on a clay soil.— Will someone kindly 
tell me whether stiff day land would grow Pears fit tor 
market purposes?— Rradbr. 

4789. —Herbaceous plants and rabbits.—I 
shall be glad of a list of herbaceous plants least likely to be 
deetroyedby rabbits ?-R. V. O. B. 

4790 —Lobelia erinus.— Information asked as totha 
best way of preserving a good strain of Lobelia erinus 
through the winter?— Luc an, Dublin. 

4791. — Plant for a vinery and greenhouse.— 
Will someone kindly inform me wn*t are suitable inexpen¬ 
sive plants for keeping in above?—F. N. 

4792. —Fruit-trees for a north-east wall.—I 
shall be glad if anyone will give a list of Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries most likely to luoceed on a wall with east ispeot? 
-R. V. O. B. 

4793. —A lesky roof.—Is there any way of doing up 
the root of a large glass-house, and prevent drip, except 
taking off the glass and repnttying it, as that is such an 
expense ?—D. 

4794. —Brythrlna Crista-gain.—I saw this plant 
in good form at Kevr a few weeks* etnoe, and shall be glad 
to have particulars aa to cultivation, and also to know 
where it oan be obtained ?—T. A. F. 

4795 — Superphosphate and Potatoes—Will 
anyone kindly tell me if there is any danger of super¬ 
phosphate oauaing Potatoes to scab? Not having used 
any myself, I should like to make sure before I tried any.— 
D. T. 

4796. —Green Tomatoes.—I have a lot of green 
Tomatoes on the stems. What is the best thing to do lo 
ripen them ? They appear to be still growing in a lean-to 
oold greenhouse, but I want the room for other things.— 
Nohlas. 

4797. —Black Currants.—My Blaok Currant bashes 
have set suoh large buds ou their new growth this year, 
they are as large u Peas, and apoear just on the point of 
bursting. Shall I have fruit next year ?—A. Bottomlby, 
Dewsbury. 

4798. —Seed Potatoes —Would someone kindly give 
me the particulars regarding the steeping of Seed Pota¬ 
toes in a solution of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
potash, given in the Standard some lime last year?—A 
Subscriber. 

4799 — Best kinds of Rhubarb.—Will someone 
kindly toll me whioh are the beet kinds of Rhnbarb? I 
should like some for forcing—some early outdoors, and a 
main orop? Also state the best time to procure roots for 
planting ? —V index. 

4800. — Fence behind a border.— I propose putting 
a fenoe, about 6 feet high, at the back of a herbaceous 
border, on whioh to grow Roses, Clematis, Aa Would 
wire rabbit netting attached to wooden posts be suitable 
for the purpoee ?—E. O. M. 

4801. —Celery.—This year my Celery (red and white) 
looks most healthy, and of very full else, but when dur, 
oleaned, and out the heart is soft, brown, and a pulpy 
rotten mass. I oannot dlsoover any oauae. What would 
be the probable reason?—I. F. B. 

4802. — Clematis flammula— will “J. a O* or 
someone else kindly toll me why this Clematis, p la nte d five 
years ago, and full of bloom during the past two months, 
has not the sweet scent that it usually has? It is 
growing over an old Plum-tree.—T. H. 

4803. —Climbing Roses.—will someome kindly give 
me the names of half-dozen good hardy olimblng Rosea 
suitable for a wall facing north-west, and half-dozen for a 
wall facing south-east ? Also a dozen good hardy bosh 
Teas suitable for middle beds betwsen these two walls?— 
Uplands. 

4804. — Seedling Anemones.—I have a lot of 
seedling St. Brigid's Anemones, some showing bloom-buds. 
They are in a span-roof oold frame. Whioh is proper 
treatment? 1- Take them up and store away ? 2. Take 
up and transplant into bed ? 3. Take up in spring and 
transplant ?—W. B. 

4805. —An unheated greenhouse.— I have an 
unbeated span-roofed house, divided by lattioe-work down 
the centre. On this I have Roses (M. Niel and Niphetoe): 
they have now covered the lattioe and reached the roof. I 
find the height of the house will only allow them to be 
trained about 8 inohes from the glass. Will the frost 
damage the shoots when so dose to the roof ? Oan I grow 
Roses in pots on the stages underneath ?— 3. H. 9. R., 
Bham. 
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4806. — Convolvulus minor. —Are then Rood 
bloomer*, or would It be better to pltht Tropfcoloms? 
Thi* summer I planted Dwarf Nasturtium*, but they did not 
bloom, vet the tall kind* bloomed splendidly in the same 
•oil. Please give the names of a few Tropeolums, because 
I think they will stand smoke well ?—H. 

4807. — Using manure.— I have been collecting a 
good quantity of horse and oow-manure. Shall I lay it on 
the ground now and leave it for the winter. Or leave it to 
rot during the winter, and dig it in in the spring? My 
ground is pretty full of perennials. Any advioe would be 
gratefully received.—E nqitib.br. 

4808. — Treatment of a Fig-tree — I have a Brown 
Turkey Fig-tree planted against a wall faolng due south. 
It makes abundanoe of foliage and wood, but the fruit, 
when reaohing maturity, turn yellow and all fall off. 
Will someone who understands give a suggestion as to 
oauss, and how to remedy same?— Hants. 

4809. — Hoya oarnosa.— What time of the year is the 
beet to procure this, and what sort of plant is it, and what 
oolour are the blooms, and at what season do they bloom? 
Any information as to treatment, its habit, Ao., will be 
thankfully received by me, as 1 thought of buying some If 
they oan be grown in a window facing south-west—H. 

4810. — Planting Briers.— I am just going to put in 
some Briars. Should they be planted rather deep, and 
should the shoots on whloh they are budded next year be 
allowed to grow wild until the following spring? If not, 
when should they be out baok, and bow long ought to 
pass by before moving Briers after budding, please ?— 
Nomlaa 

4811. — Hardy Fuchsias.—What kinds would be 
hardy in Middlesbrough, planted outside under a wall 
10 feet high, faring south-east? It is well sheltered from 
east, north-east, and north winds, and they oould be 
covered up well in the winter. It any sorts would do, 
when would be the beet time to plant ? It is a smoky dis¬ 
trict.— H. 

4812. —A garden at Leyton.—I have Just moved 
here, quite close to the Leyton Station, G.E.B. Would 
some gentleman kindly give me an idea of what the soil is 
about here? Is there any ohanoe of growing a Bose ? The 
soil seems poor, but fear I must try. Should like an idea 
of what does best In ordinary garden perennials (no green¬ 
house)? Have turned out my Lilies, Ac., to sink or swim. 
—A. A. M. 

4813. —Growing for market.— I would like to 
know what would be most profitable to grow for the 
market in a oool-house, 60 dege. at night, 20 feet length, 
12 feet width, and 6 feet height ? Tomatoee and Cucumbers 
have done well during the summer, but the heat is not 
strong enough for a suooession of them. Would Frenoh 
Beans do for one thing ? Shall be glad of any suggestion. 
—Ia Dsspair. 

4814. —Treatment Of Vines —I have a vinery with 
four (fid Vines in it, hue they have been neglected, and 
this year I only bad 9 bunohesof Grapes on them, and 
that was on one Vine. I had animsl*' blood put on the 
roots, but it does not seem to have done much good. Will 
anyone also kindly inform me what is the best manure to 
use, when they ought to be pruned, and where I oould 
find a competent man who thoroughly understands Vines? 
Any other information will be thankfully received.— 
Yduerv. 

4815. —Basic slag.—Will anyone kindly give me some 
Information about slag ( u Basic slag," 1 think it is oallsd) 
at a dressing for Grsas land, or for kitahen or flower garden ? 

1 heard of ft some time einoe, and wae told that it wae 
very good and much cheaper than ordinary artificial 
manures; but I afterwards beard that It suited some lands 
only, and waa verv prejudicial to others. I should like to 
know what description of eoil or plant* it ie soluble for, 
how it should be applied, and where it oan be obtained ?— 

a W.O. 

4816. —Fixing hot-water pipes.—I should be 
glad if someone would kindly give me instructions for 
fixing my hot-water pipes? List year there seemed to be 
a great pressure in the pipes, end they leaked so badly I 
oould not use the apparatus. The pipes are closer together 
at the far end than at the boiler end, owing to the bend 
being short; supply cistern is fixed to the return pipe, near 
the boiler; also how muoh rise should the pipeshsve? 
Would a 2-iooh pipe between boiler (whloh wae made for 

2 in.) and the 8-inoh pipes used, hinder the circulation ? 
I oannot keep the 3-inoh pipes tight on the 3-inoh boiler 
nose.—G. B. I. 

4817. —A hot-water boiler.— will “B. O. R." 
kindly advise me in the following: Having purchased a 
hot-water boiler (Star pattern), with an arobway oat out of 
one end, 9 inches wide and 41 Inohee deep, length of boiler 
80 inohee, and 17 inohee external width, I should be glad 
to know the most effloient way of setting same in briok- 
work? Also wbat quantity of piping it is capable of 
working steadily ? I may say that I am not qnite a novice, 
having oonstruoted a coil furnace after “B. 0. R.’s" in- 
struoUons, whloh has worked perfectly. The ohief part 
of my present dlfBoulty ie the plan of the flues, and 
whether to use the mid aroh for the furnaoe door or for 
flue.—J. W. W. 

4818. — Ferns for a heated conservatory .- 
Will someone kindly tell me what Ferae and Moeeee will 
suit a conservatory, moderately heated by hot-water pipes 
In the daytime up to 60 dege. or even 65 dege. ? It is on 
the eouth side of the house. Three sides are glass, with 
windows above and at the sides to open, size 20 feet by 
7 feet I live in Bayswater, London, and wish to grow 
some large hardy Ferns high up, and some smaller and 
fairly delioate Ferns low down among the tufa and osment- 
work, whloh forms a rookery overhanging a pool. I want 
to hide the rookwork well; there is plenty of Pterisoretioa 
Will Smilax trail up the wall in this oonservatory, or does 
it require more moisture? Perhaps “0.,” who gave an 
illustration of '’a rook pool fernery,” in Gardrnino, 
October 2 1st, oan advise me?— Pabht. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4819.—Oamphora offldnarlum {Emmeline).— 
This is the name of the plMj> you send, the Chinese 
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Camphor-plant, and distinct from the Bornean and Sumatra 
Camphor, whloh is the produoe of quite a different plant, 
called Dryobalanope oamphora.—J. J. 

4820. —Dlanella species {Benj. Mann).— The berrlee 
you enoloee appear to belong to this family. They are 
very pretty ana showy. The plants are for the most part 
natives of Australia and New Zealand, and they will thrive 
well potted in well-drained pots in a somewhat still, loamy 
soil. Sow the seeds at onoe.—J. J. 

4821. —Oypripedium H&rrislazmm (J. Austin). 
—The flowers sent resembles this, the first garden hybrid 
Ovpripedium raised by my poor friend Dominy at the 
Messrs. Veltoh’s nursery, Chelsea. But it is a very poor 
form of the plant, whioh I advise von to destroy. Some 
very fins forms of it have been raised, but I oannot olaes 
yours amongst them. I would certainly consign it to 
oblivion.—M. B. 

4822. — Oypripedium Sehroederee.— J. Austin 
sends me a very nioe coloured form of this beautiful hybrid. 
This is a cross between 0. oandatum and C Sedenl, itself a 
hybrid, and it is one of tbs Messrs. Veitoh's finest crosses. 
The flower before me measures upwards of 7 inches aoross, 
the petal# being spirally twisted, and of a pale roey-pink, 
the large Upe being of a deep roey-pink. with large infolded 
lobes, whioh are cream coloured, thiokly spotted with 
rose. Reiofaenbaoh did well in dedicating this remarkably 
fine hybrid In honour of the Baroness Sonrmder, a lady so 
enthusiastic in her love for the Slipper Orohida.—M. B. 

4823. - Oattleya lab lata Warocqaeana. —J. R. 
•ends me four flowers of this variety, and asks what I 
think of them ? All I oan say Is it Is a superb Oattleya. It 
was introduced some few years ago by M. Linden, of 
Brussels, and though it approaches Linden's old labiata 
olosely, I do think that there is sufficient distinctness to 
warrant the name given by M. linden ; but it appears to 
me that the old original form named labiata by Lindley 
was an exceptionally good variety, and perbape ibis a good 
thing that at the preeent time there are not many that 
knew the genuine old form named by Lindley, whioh doee 
allow many of the old forms now extant to merit the 
name of superb, but which in comparison are only in a 
second place.—M. B. 

4824. —Pinion® l&genarla (T. TX— The flowers of 
this plant are exceedingly beautiful, but to ms they 
appear duller than usual, as, ssy, in the latter end of 
next month (November); they are very beantiful, however, 
whenever seen. The best plan to sdops with this and the 
other speaies whioh flower very freely is to pot them up to 
rather broad, shallow pans, with an empty small pot in the 
centre, and then in the autumn, when the Pletonee have 
loet tbeir own leaves, and the flower-buds begin to appear, 
a Fern whioh has been grown for the purpose should be 
transplanted to the centre of that oooupled with the 
Pleiones. Thus foliage oould be added to them during the 
time of flowering. All the kinds go by tbs nams of Indian 
Croous when in flower.—M. B. 

482 V— Hardy Ferns for a cool-house — G . 
Moore, In writing to me about these thing*, is loud in his 
complaints about a oertain dealer, who be says has quite 
taken him in. The A. Fdlx-foemina and it* varietiee were 
very handsome and pleased him well daring the summer ; 
bat be had asked for evergreens, and, not knowing Ferns, 
he kept them, when sent, with Lattreae and others, now 
going off. What ie he to do ? Well, the best thing to do 
now is to go to some respectable dealer, who will perbape 
charge you a little more and treat you honeetly. You 
will need to go in for some forms of ths evergreen Shield 
Ferns (Polystlobume), some Hart's-tongue and varieties 
(SoolopendriumsX Polypodiuroe, Lomarta spioant, Asple- 
ntum Triohomanes, and A. Adiantum-nigrum. With these 
you should have a few foreign kinds, suoh as Cyrtomium 
oaryolsdium, 0. faloatum, C. Fortunei, Diotyogramma 
j spooloa, Onyohium japonioum, and suoh like plants. 
You have dons like a great men: others—aot first and ask 
advioe afterward*. Had you reversed these you would 
not have been in the muddle you are; but when you get 
some evergreen species do not oast your Filix-foeminas on 
one side; they will oome up in the spring and be beautiful 
again.—J. J. _ 

NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardininu Iu.ua- 
tratid, 87, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plantS.-G. T. Howe.—I, Oypripedium 
venustum ; 2, Odontogloesum Sohliepperianum ; 8,Odonto- 

gloeeum Oervanteei; 4, Oocidium myoropogon.- N, B 

Moorhill.— Oataaetum luridum apparently; Epidendrum 
longioollum ; Dendroblum draoonis, not Low!; this has a 

yellow flower, with a red-crested lip.- M. Hatch — 

Davallia alplna; 2, Rhipidopteris peltata; 8, Oleandra 
WalHobl. 


POULTRY & RABBITS. 

4826 —Keeping Pigeons.— As I am thinking of 
keeplog Pigeons, and not having had any previous ex¬ 
perience with them, would someone kindly answer me a 
few qeetions? I wish to keep them solely for table pur¬ 
poses ; therefore, would like them to be good breeders, 
and also good-sized birds, ss I would kill them while young. 
Whioh breed would answer the purpose best? Also what 
would be the beet food to give them in order to fatten 
them off quiokly ? To what age would they breed profit¬ 
ably? Should I have to replaoe the old ones with abatoh 
of young ones as one wonla fowls ? Also how often should 
they be fed—only ae often as fowls are fed, or oftener, 
and how many pairs could I expect in a year from eaoh 
pair? As time is rather an objeot with me, an early 
answer to the above will greatly oblige.— Blub Rock. 

4827.— Keeping cocks, etc.— I should feel grateful 
If “ Boulting” will advise me about my poultry. I have a 
very fine oock—oroee between Game and Houdan. He is 
two and a half years old. Gould I keep him with good 
resulte a year longer in the yard, or would it be best to 
get rid of him ? I have had a young cock given me-orose 
between Plymouth Rook and Houdan. Is this oonsidered 
a gold strain? I would also like to know if "Doultiog'’ 
thinks I have been successful with my poultry ? With 
two old hens and nioe pullets from January 1 to September 
80,1 have had 1.099 eggs. They are kept In yard, but 
well oared for.— Ivy Bank. 


4463.—NoWlS ailing.—I (form associate 
the rattling in the throat, to whioh ** Ivy Bank ” 
refers, with the commencement of a odd, from 
which the fowl may reoover in dne coarse, pro¬ 
vided the weather be favourable, bat which may 
also develop into something far worse, and at 
last result in the death of the bird. From the 
faot that the querist’s hens have laid freely for 
some months, I conclude there is not mnch the 
matter with them ; but, at the same time, it is 
right to point out that laying hens are not at 
strong at the end of the season as they are earlier 
in the year, so that they oannot endnre anoh 
severe attacks of disease. All that “ Ivy Bank,’* 
need do is to take care that the hens are not 
subjected to severe draughts whilst on the perch 
and anoint the throats of the affected birds by 
dosing them twioe daily with a teaspoonful of 
glycerine or linseed jelly. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

4593.—Or amp la a bird’s legs.—Im¬ 
merse the legs in warm water, about as hot as 
yon can comfortably bear yonr hand in, for 
about twenty minutes, then dry with a warm 
flannel and afterwards hang up the cage in a 
warm place free from all draughts. If this does 
not onre it float two or three drops of olive-oil 
on the drinking water, as it will then be evident 
that it is caused by indigestion. For small 
birds this, in my opinion, is the only safe pur¬ 
gative. — A. G. Butler. 

4492. -Food for Doves.— Deri and White Millet are 
the only steds they require to keep them in health. I 
never knew them to eat any kind of green food.—▲. G 
Bunas. 


BBSS. 


4888.— Management of Bees.— Will any Bee¬ 
keeper kindly give me advioe about my Bees? List year 
I had a swarm, and to this I added in the autumn two 
stocks of Bees, making my hive very strong, and had great 
hopes of having a good supply of honey this summer, but 
have had none, and the Bees seemed dwindling away, so I 
asked a man who understands Bees to have a look at them, 
and found the queen covered over with what he call* 
parasites. I oan find no suoh disease in any Bee book. He 
destroyed this queen end prooured me a new one, and 
also added another stook, and sprinkled Keating's powder 
over them. He assured me this would effectually destroy 
any remaining parasites; but I am not at all satisfied with 
suoh meagre information, and would like to know the 
oauae, and how to prevent a recurrence ? I am a beginner, 
as may be supposed, and I stupidly bought a hive made by 
a looal man, whioh it is impossible to Bee into. Seeing 
the mistake I made in my purchase, I have bought a new 
one from a neighbour; but still for the present I must use 
the old hive as well. I shall feel grateful if anyone oan 
help me ? I may add when we unscrewed the hive to see 
what was wrong it was well fall of honey and brood.— Ivy 
Bank. 


BECKENHAM, KENT.—Tobe8old privately, 

" a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 
moderate-sized family; situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one side an extensive park, studded with flue old Umber, 
and on the other commanding fine views in the direction of 
Forest-hill and Sydenham. The grounds, of about 1| acres, 
are well laid out and planted with ohoioe trees and shrubs. 
The tennis lawn is large, and the kitohen garden produoUve 
avd well stooked with fruit-trees. The bouse is substantially 
built, the reception-room* lofty and well proportioned, with 
convenient domestic offioes on ground floor. There are on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, ho. 
Good stabling for three horses, ooaota-house, poultry-house 
(with run), gardener's tool-shed, to., Ac. The property Is 
held for a term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of 44 10s. per annum.—Particulars from A. M., oars Editor, 
37. Southampton-street, W.O. 

■px pi ration of lease.—e. tanner 

■U bags to inform the publio that he can offer his flue speci¬ 
mens and general nurse 17 stock at half prioe. A grand lot of 
plants suitable for blinding out unsightly buildings. Also a 
large stock of fine Christmas-trees. Marvellous value —E. 
TANNER, Broadwater Nursery, Oroombridgo, Sussex 


OAfin BUYS the old-established and well- 
SLrxXJyJ oonneoted BUSINESS of SEEDSMAN, 
FLORIST, and FRUITERER. Good shop and house. Best 
position. Six acres land well stocked. Greenhouse, Ac. All 
in good going order. Instruction given to beginner. Rare 
chaooe. Healthy iooality. Thirty minutes by rail from Bir- 
mingham.—T. FLORET, 12, 8~. Qeorges-aquare. Worcester. 


WANTED at onoe an energetic and thoroughly 
Tf qualified man to take entire charge of a Farm and 
Orchard of 120 acres in Oxfordshire. 

Tne Orchard was planted about 4 years ago, and oontains 
about 1,200 seleoted trees, together with the usual t>m*ii fruit. 
There are 11 Glass-houses, two with Vines in full bearing, nine 
for Tomatoee and eany flowers and vegetables. There is 
large vegetable garden The land is, or will be, in Grass. There 
is a capital home on the farm, well furnished, and good out¬ 
houses for poultry and dairy work. A small salary a ill be paid 
to a oompetent man, who will be required to take entire man¬ 
agement of the concern, and will receive a portion of all 
profits made. Apply by letter, addressed to—CHESTER¬ 
FIELD, West Cuff Gardens, Bournemouth, stating experi¬ 
ence and what s alar y re qui red. _ 


OITUATION WANTED aa Head Working 

kj Gardener or good Single-handed where help is given; 
good experience in herbaceous plant*. Roses, Carnations; age 
32; married, no family; good character.—G. BUDD, Moat- 
lands, West Hoathly, Sussex. 
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DESIDERATUM 


SPEGIALNOTI0E 

G. HAYWARD 


BOILERS 


No. 74. 

THREE-QUARTER-SPAN CARDEN 
FRAME. 


No. 73. 

SPAN-ROOF CARDEN FRAME, 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


ootice appear* id this paper. Please note my Houses are 
all erected before leaving my work*, and are 25 per cent, better 
than these advertised at same price. 

ScT DON'T FORGET that we have the Largest and Beat 
Show of Greenhouses In London. Inspection invited. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 


4ft. by 6ft. £2 0 01 12ft. by 6ft. £4 1 6 
8ft. by 6ft. 3 0 0 | 16ft. by 6ft. 5 3 0 
All Frames made of Selected Red Deal, 
painted three times, and Lights glazed 
with 21-oz. sheet glass. 


Thli la Hayward's No. 1 and No. fl. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. I Lean-to Greenhouses are pre 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
horoughly seasoned, oomplete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants, Painted one ooat, 16-os. Glass, all necessary Iron* 
*ork. Delivered and packed . ~ ” ‘ " * * 

prices, satisfaction guaranteed. 

No. 1 Span-roof. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £3 16 0 
9 ft. „ 6 ft. „ 400 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 

11 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 6 0 0 


DUMBER FRAME /6 ft. by 4 ft., glazed and painted.. 14s. ea. I M °* 77 ^^ME / ; £y 4 ft. ^2 *7 6 

LIGHTS. \ Unglazed and unpainted .. 5*. 6d. ea. | Similar to No. 75 1 12 fu by 4 ft. 3 0 0 

Carriage Paid on all orders of 40s. twine fo any station in England and Wales; also to Dublin, Cork, 
Glasgow, and Edinlmrqh. 


free on rails at the (oLLowiaa 

Write for New List. 

No. 1 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide 42 8 0 

8 ft. ,, 5 ft. „ 2 16 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 4 10 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 5 10 0 

For other site* and prices write Jor Illustrated List to 

* BROCKLE^" ROAoTbROCKLEY^S.Y 


THE “SYPHON ” Patent) 
HYGIENIC GAS-HEATING STOVE. 

I NO FLUE REQUIRED. 

140 SMOKE OR SMELL 
NO DIRT OR TROUBLE. 
NO DANCER. 
INVALUABLE 

For Conservatories, 
For Bedrooms, 
For Halls, Ac. 
The late Shirley Uiiibird, 
Esq. (Editor of the "Gardener's 
Magazine"), writing in that jour¬ 
nal of March 4th, 1882, says: "The 
Stove may be used m a conserva¬ 
tory any length of time, the flame 
that gives light and beat beirg in 
the very midst, of the most delicate 
plants, without any fear of the 
slightest injury to leaf or flower. It 
has been under our own observation 
for a considerable length of time, 
and has been subjected to a series 
of trial* under our own direction, 
' and with a view to discover its weak 
as well as its strong points.’’ 

Of aH IRONMONGERS, STORES, Jt GAS COMPANIES, 
Or of the Patentees- 

S. CLARK & CO., Syphon Works, 

ISLINGTON. LONDON. N. _ 


IRON FOUNDERS, 6TOURBRIDGF. 


FIRST-CLASS SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 

Awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 


N q L.PATENT champion HEATER S, PIPES' 


** AMATEUR’S FRIEND 16s. <- 

AMATEUR'S ASSISTANT 20s. 
PRINCESS APPARATUS . 25*. 
DUCHESS APPARATUS ... 30s. 
CHAMPION & PERFECTION BOII.ERS, 
PROPAGATORS. FRAME liEAlERS, 
FOG ANN1H1LATORS, Ac. 

Send One Stamp por 
Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free. 

Jones’ Treatise, “Heating by Hot-water,” 120 Pages, 


50 engravings. Clot h, 2s. 




COMPLETE satisfaction guaranteed 


C. TOOPE & SONS, 

Stepney Square, London, E. 


TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE FOR COAL. 

Greenhouses heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without attention. ROBERTS* (IMPROVED) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and ample heat with common coal, or < oal and coke. For 
GREENHOUSES. BEDROOMS. Ac. Pamphlets, drawings, 
and :-^ithenticated Testimonials sent. See in use at Patentee's. 
T. ROBERTS, 34, Victoria-at., Westminster. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
I GLAZING 


THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING APPARATUS. 

Consisting of Indepen- 

S wili* dent, Slow Combustion 

For Amateurs? Green • S Boiler with damper, 18 ft 

houses, dee. ■ of 4-inch pine, Bupply 

PH cistern, 6 ft. or BHiokepipe 

, ——-CJ and joints complete for 

Axing. Price, delivered 
J^"^*** 8 *^ 7 ^ 2^331 free to any railway station 

Kv L bi England or Wales 

|| £4. Illustrated Prioe 

jkjjj a -:-h . List of hot-water-pipes, 

Ito., free on application.— 

1 ; j. AW. Wood, 

' - u Vs 1 - • Birmingham St. Fotindry, 

_ STOURBRIDGE. 


For Roofs, Skylights, a 
III Hortloultnral Work. 

Ns Special Contract requiroL, 

NO ZINC, IRON, OR ^ 

PUTTY USED. HXk 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. BS| _ 

Jver 750,000 superficial feet in me /!' 
on 2,000 Structures. 

3 R 0 YER & CO. (LTD.), . 

Englnoers, Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORKS,WHARF . -!*> 

RD„ CITY RD., LONDON, N. 

Write for Illustrations, Testimo ■ 
nials, and full particulars 
'sent post Ires). 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


From £4 4s. and upwards. 


THE 

CONICAL BOILER 

is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NEWSUM, WOOD, & DYSON. 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prires and Testimonials on avnliration 


Full Parti’cu'ars ar.d Local Agent’s Address Iron 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the publio. 

M Consirts of 18 ft. 2J, 21 ft 2$, 
and 4ft. 34 pipes. Equal to 50 fc. 
of 2-in. hot-water pipe. Will 
hum 1 gallon in 48 hours only, or 
4 feet of gas per hour. Prioe 
from 21s. Send for particulars. 
Hundreds of unsolicited Testi¬ 
monials. 

W. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers. 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE. 

The most pleasant and reliable of all insecticides for de- 
itroying insects on plants, animals, and birds. Thousand* of 
testimonials received from all parts of the world. Bottles, 
Is. 6d., 2«. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7*. 6d., 12s. 6d.; in bulk, 11s. per gallon, 
with full directious for use. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural Dealers. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUCHES, Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 
_new york-rolker a sons. 


ECONOMY OF FUEL & LABOUR. 
REGULARITY OF TEMPERATURE. 
R.H. SOCIETY’S SILVER MEDAL. 
Numerous Testimonials. 

97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 

COMPANY INSURING ACIAIN8T 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

[AT HOME, OR IN THE STREETS, AT WORK, OR AT PLAYj 

THE RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHItfglONDONb jm*«- {£vian A3SY 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


tS" TO OUR READERS. —In ordering goods 

from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers will confer 
a favour by stating that the advertisement was seen <* 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is to publish 
the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. The name and 

address of the sender of each order should, be icrittcn legibly. 


"FOUR-BUSHEL Sack of beat LEAF-MOULD 

A. (pure Oak-leaf), 3s. Cd. Three bushel sack of prepared 
Pott'i'g Compost. 3*. .*>!.. rawii*;,. ,, al .| Ul L ,„dg n for cash - 


E. VAN DEIt MEKRSC 
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No. 765.—VoB. XV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden," NOVEMBER 4, 1893. 
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GRAFTING ROSES. 

In their leuoni I have already touched npon 
two methods of propagating Roses—viz., from 
outtings and by budding upon auitable atooka. 
I now propose to write a few notes npon a third 
method—grafting. At first this may seem a 
little ont of aeaaon; bnt as the atooka ahonld 
be prepared now I thought it better to treat 
npon the subject early enough to cover the 
whole operation and culture, until the yonng 
plants may aafely undergo ordinary treatment. 

8tocks.-— 1 These are many and varied. Briers, 
both seedling and cutting, should be lifted now 
and potted into a rather light compost of leaf- 
soil, loam, and sand. Manetti-stocks alio need 
the same treatment. In potting these do not 
use a larger pot than will comfortably cover the 
major portion of their roots ; nor is deep potting 
advisable. I use a 2i-inch to 3 inch pot, and 
am satisfied if three parts of the roots come 
into contact with the potting compost. Like 
the operation of budding, it is advisable to get 
the graft as close to the crown of the stook as 
possible, and for the same reason—viz , the 
avoidance of suckers from the stock. This is 
more easily accomplished when the crown of the 
stock is well above the soil; and, as we shall be 
plunging the stook directly it is potted, and 
also after grafting, there is no object in covering 
the whole of their roots with the first potting 
oompost. When potted, plunge them in a pit 
or cold frame, only covering and shading them 
jast sufficiently to keep them from shrivelling. 
In aboat six weeks you will find they have com¬ 
menced to form new roots, and are now ready for 
grafting. Stocks can be purchased from almost 
any nurseryman. Butthere is even a cheaper way 
of starting than this. Where a Rose has died, 
and the Brier-stock has lived on, the latter may 
be lifted and portions of its roots utilised as 
stocks. Choose pieces with a fair amount of 
fibre, and put them np in the same manner as 
stocks. This will also suggest a means of in- 
crMsing your own stocks where their roots are 
sufficiently strong to allow of a few pieces being 
removed, or one can grab out a few roots from 
the hedgerow. In this latter form the Manetti- 
root is not so suitable as the Brier. Before 
passing on to the operation of grafting I may 
point out that it is not absolutely necessary to 
pot up the stocks previous to grafting the Rose 
npon them; but as we do not want the young 
roots to be broken and disturbed during the 
operation of grafting, and also because it is 
better for the stook to be a little in advance of 
the scion, it is preferable to pot them for a few 
weeks first. 

The scion.— This may be in two distinct 
stages of growth, and I will treat briefly upon 
eaoh m torn, first of all taking the ripe or 
dormant scion. Both of the scions are mnoh 
beet if they can be procured from plants grow¬ 
ing under glass, the wood being more solid, and 
entirely free from the effects of frost. A ripe 
soion may consist of one or more eyes. I prefer 
to have at least two; bnt one muft be guided in 


this matter by the amount of suitable wood 
available. If possible, ohoose wood of the past 
season’s growth, neither too strong nor weak. 
Where more than one eye is npon the graft 
endeavour to have one as near to the bottom as 
possible, because this will almost always make 
a stronger shoot than the upper eye. It does 
not much matter whether the graft be from a 
long rod of growth, or consist of the shoulders 
of shorter and lateral wood. We now oorne to 
what is styled a M green” graft. This is pro¬ 
cured from wood about halt ripened, and gen¬ 
erally carrying healthy and fully-developed 
foliage. This will be farther alluded to under 
the heading of 

Grafting. —We will suppose that our stocks 
are ready, and the time suitable; say from 
December to February. Shake away the loose 
material the stook was plunged in, and hold the 
pot firmly between the knees. Now out off 
the top of the stock about two to three inches 
above the crown. Let the cut be in a slightly 
slanting direction, and on the longest side of 
the stook commence to pare away a little of 
the bark and wood. Before going farther I 
will give the reason for choosing the longest side 
of the stook. If we selected the lower side of 
the slanting ont for operations any superfluous 
moisture that might reach them in the propa- 
gating-oase would run down into the seveied 
portions of soion and stook, thus causing, or, at 
any rate, encouraging, damping and rottenness 
where it is not wanted. By choosing the other 
aide we oan sprinkle the grafted atooks without 
fear of this. The amount of wood to be pared 
away from the stock depends entirely upon the 
thickness of your scion. I do not approve of 
too much being removed; the real aim should be 
to fit the bark of both sides of the graft to 
the corresponding bark of the stock. Cut the 
scion in a slanting direction, letting it be of 
the same length as that upon the stock, 
and as nearly as possible at the tame angle. In 
fact, they should fit to one another more or less 
throughout their whole length. One very im¬ 
portant detail is to see that the bottom end of 
the scion is well down upon the lower portio u 
of the out upon your stock. This is one of the 
earliest and most important points of union 
Some operators make a slight downward cub i o 
the stock and an upward one in the scion, tht* 
forming a small tongue upon the latter, an i 
fitting this into the cut made in the stock ; th e 
objeot of this being to hold them in place 
during the process of tying. A few grower i 
claim that it has a material influence over th 9 
union, but as my own experience has proved i t 
to be quite immaterial, I never waste timo 
over it, believing it best to make as 
few cuts as possible, either upon scion 
or stook, seeing that all have to be healed 
over. Having tied the soion firmly to the stock: 
we now place it into a close propagating-case.. 
Where such a nsefnl adjunct to a greenhouse i 
does not exist it may be met by using a box or 
boxes sufficient to hold the number of Roses you. 
wish to graft. Half plunge the boxes upon a 
warm border or bench, and plunge the grafted 
stock np to the portion where the scion joins. 1 
If yon can arrange to oover the boxes with glass! 
ana shade them so mpoh the better; if not, 


simply oover with a mat or sack, and so keep 
them partially close and dark at the same time. 
Do not keep them too wet. A temperature of 
60 degs. will be best for the first six 
weeks, and as they commence to grow re¬ 
move the forwardest to another box, afford¬ 
ing them a little more light and air until they 
are gradually inured to full light and the usual 
temperature of your house. Any dormant eyes 
that may have been npon the atooka are almost 
sure to pat in an appearance while they are in 
the bottom-heat and under cover. Needless to 
say, these should be removed at once, and as 
closely to the stook as possible. As soon as the 
union is oomplete, and the graft well on the 
move, shift your young plants on into larger 
pots, if possible bringing the soil half-way np 
the union of ecion and stock. When shifted 
again, they may be placed a little deeper still. 
This encourages the Rose to produce suckers, 
and also strike off upon its own roots, thus 
materially assisting in its support. Do not 
afford too large a shift at first; two or 
three potting* should intervene between the 
2A-inoh and an 8-inch pot. Of course, a little 
stronger and richer compost will be advisable at 
each successive potting up to this stage. The 
method of operating upon a “green” scion is 
slightly different from the above. In the first 
place, tbe stock needs to be more forward in 
growth ; sufficiently so, in fact, to allow of the 
bark being lifted. For this reason early spring 
is the best time for the operation ; and, fortu¬ 
nately, it is then that we are able to find the best 
wood for the purpose. Keep the stocks more 
backward than in the case of antnmn grafting, 
bringing them into heat about a month previous 
to grafting, so that the sap may be rising to 
meet the requirements of tbe young wood we 
are going to use. Commenoe by cutting off the 
stock as recommended for the first style; but 
instead of paring away any of one side, make a 
clean cut with the point of your knife, from the 
crown to the top of the stock. Now prepare 
the scion by cutting it much the same shape as 
before, but letting the lower end be a great deal 
thinner. Lift the bark of the stock gently, and 
slip the point of your scion underneath, pushing 
it down to the bottom of the out. Bind the 
whole together, and treat similar to the riper 
grafts. R. 
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4810 — Planting Briers. —When first 
planted from the hedgerow these are best placed 
some 6 inches or 9 inches in the soil. Previous 
to this they should be trimmed. Remove alrabst 
the whole of the old and coarse roots, as these 
will decay after a few years. Also trim off all 
of the Brier-stem which may be above a crooked 
shoulder or knot. Tbe Brier is no nse above 
these, and there is no object in leaving the stem 
too long. Some growers trim off the shoots in 
the autumn after being budded, but my practice 
is to wait until spring. The year after being 
budded they will produce a good head of Rose 
growth, ana may be lifted and transferred to 
any desired quarters the same autumn. At the 
second planting it is well not to plant quite so 
deep as I have reoommended for the unbudded 
Briets.—P. U. 
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4803. —Climbing Roses.—The six hardiest 
climbers I can recommend yon for the north¬ 
west wall are: Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, LTddal, Mme. Alfred Carriers, Mme. 
Berard, and Kaiserin Friederioh. Six suitable 
for a south-east wall: Heine M. Henriette, 
Bouquet d'Or, Belle Lyonnaise, Climbing Perle 
des Jardins, Emilia Dupuy, and William Allen 
Riohardson. A dozen good hardy bush Teas, 
giving a variety of colour, would be: Homdre, 
Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, 
Mme. Lambard, Dr. Grill, Triomphe de Pernet 
P6re, Ernest Metz, Anna Ollivier, Sunset, Mme. 
Faloot, Mme. des Tartas, and Catherine Mer- 
met. Six good Hybrid Teas for your purpose 
would be found m: Grace Darling, Caroline 
Testout, Augustine Guinoisseau, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Camaens, and Gustave Regis.— 
P. U. 

-North-west is not a good aspeot for the 

better forms of Roses, but such as Gloire de 
Dijon, Mme. Plantier, and Sir Joseph Paxton 
will thrive, onW they may be later in coming 
into bloom. To these you may add Aim^e 
Vibert, Magna Charta, H.P., and Climbing 
Viotor Verdier ; the last-mentioned is dark-red 
in colour and delightfully fragrant. For the 
south-east aspect my selection would be W. A. 
Richardson, La Marque, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Rdve d’Or, Rein Marie Henriette, and L’lddaL 
Twelve good hardy Teas will be found in Mme. 
Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Faloot, 
Mme. Eug&ne Verdier, Countess of Folkestone, 
Grace Darling, The Bride, Anna Ollivier, Perle 
des Jardins, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Prinoess of 
Wales, and Catherine Mermeb.—J. C. C. 


QARDHN WORK.* 

Conservatory* 

Daring damp weather a little lire will be n e o eesa r y, even 
In mild weather, to dispel damp. The modern Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, with the large blooms, will not bear a close atmos¬ 
phere, which at this season will always be more or less 
damp. When damp settles upon one of these large blooms 
It Is speedily spoiled. Dead foliage most be removed 
very frequently, and cleanliness everywhere la most impor¬ 
tant. If hardwooded plants are kept in the oonservatory, 
arrange them at the oool end of the house. Heaths In 
bloom will require careful watering. ▲ dally look over 
Should be given, though the plants may not require water 
every day. If mildew makes its appearanoe dreee with 
biaok sulphur immediately. Insects of all sorts must be 
promptly dealt with either by dipping or fumigation. I 
prefer dipping in an lnseotioide bath where only a few 
plants are infested, but when a house has been given over 
to insects for some time, fumigation must be resorted to. 
A well-furnished, well-arranged conservatory, with its 
varied odours of flowers, and leafage, and brilliant blossoms 
will bs a cheering sight now; but to keep all things moving 
on in a satisfactory manner requires knowledge and oare. 
For the most part the potting for this season la over, but 
this is a good time to lay in a atook of potting soils. Good 
loam is a neoeeslty to the plant grower, but it la sometimes 
difficult to get. Old manure reduced almost to humus is 
required to mix with loam for many plants. Good peat 
ana dean sand la required for hard-wooded plants and 
Orchids. These different matters should be laid up la 
readiness now. When other materials are not so pressing, 
tile gardener, if he does all that it required of him, has no 
leisure. It will soon be time to begin taking cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums for next year. I sometimes think, in 
the oase of most kinds, the early cuttings do not always 
produce the beet flowers. I have to-day been looking at 
two plants of Chrysanthemum Avalanche. One was struck 
•eoocd week in December, and the other nearly a month later. 
There is no difference in the flowers, and the thought 
arises, why strike so early? Where one bee a limited 
number of plants it may be desirable to begin taking 
cuttings early, but it is very important that none but 
strong, vigorous cuttings are taken. I would rather 
wait a time for cuttings, if I oould get stronger staff by 
doing so. Cinerarias in small pots must have liquid, 
manure, and 5-inch pots would bs considered small for 
Cinerarias. 

Stove. 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants will, for the most 
part, now be going to reet Suoh things so Gloxinias, 
Oaladiums, ana Aohimenes should be laid on their eidee 
where they will not get damp. 1 have kept all these under 
the stage in a oooliah greenhouse. The rest is more 
perfect, and early in the spring they can be returned to 
the stove again, and they will break all the better for the 
rest. Early-flowering Orchids, including Oalanthe VeJtohi, 
will be ooming on now. I maintain a steady temperature; 
06 dege. at night will be quite high enough for general 
collections of stove plant*, and where a temperature of 


■trike now in bottom-heat, and it is ae well, wnere more 
is required, to strike these things now to relieve the 
work of the propagator in the spring. Lose no opportunity 
of dealing heavy Wows at mealy-bug and other insects. 

Forcing-house. 

,.F<»o*d flowers will be in request now for cutting, and 
tbs lily of the Valley, if the cro wns are well ripened, and 
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the true Berlin variety may be started now; but unless 
the crowns are good, it is of no use starting them. It ie 
not every grower of Lily orowns that supply the beet 
crowns. One may send In an order and get quite an 
inferior sample. They msy appear plump, but not being 
well matured, they wfil not bear forcing. The only ohanoe 
one has Is to deal with a flrst-olase house. I have s 
number of pots of Lilies which were forced late lasb year, 
and they are now well established with well-ripened 
crowns. These are on first batoh, and will not disappoint, 
as I know from previons experlenoe. Sptnsas should all 
be potted, but there ie not much gained by placing in heat 
too early, as the more reet they are given the stronger 
they will start. This Is true of all foraing. There is a 
right and a wrong time for the beginning of forcing any 
subject, and, to a great extent, that timeTe influenced by 
the preparation given to the plants last and previous yean. 
It may be said anyone oan buy plants prepared tor foraing, 
but all will not turn out alike, even when so prepared; so 
mnoh depends upon the proper ripening of the buds. 

Ferns under Glass. 

There is a strong reserve of deooratlve force in a large 
house full of Palms and Ferns. The Tree-Feme are grand 
things for furnishing, so also are a few of the beet Palms, 
suoh so the Kenttss and Seaforthias, but, unfortunately, 
one requires a large house to keep them In. No one 
recommends potting either Palme or Ferae at this season. 
Still, if s plant is pfnohed up in a small pot, I should not 
hesitate about ehlfting it on. Where were le a genial 
temperature, and the wielder of the water-pot le an old 
hand, it matters little when the potting is done. Fern* 
must always be kept moist at ths roots. If permitted to 
get dry, the fronds die, and the plant has to begin afresh, 
and make new growth. Oyrtomlum faloatum is one of 
the hardiest Ferns and is largely grown for market. I 
don't think it matters much when Fern spores are town. 
If there is a genial temperature sow now In a shady part 
of the house, where the atauMphers is oonfined. 

Window Gardening. 

Bulbs which were etarted early will now be making 
growth, and should be gradually moved to the light, 
suffident water being given to keep all the soil moist. 
Freeslas are growing fast, and will require support, and 
should oooupy a Tight position. Hyaoinths, Tulip*, 
Nardmus, including the Chinese Snored lily, am ooming 
on. This lily, as it Is termed, will grow just ae well in 
earth ae in water. I grew a number hut year potted like 
other Nardseue bulb#, and they flowered very well. Foliage 
Plante, India-rubbers, Palms, Aspidistras, Aralias, and 
Draownas will derive muoh benefit from a weekly sponging 
with soap and water. 

Outdoor Garden. 

At the time of writing (October 22nd) Dahlias are fuller 
of blossoms than they have been all the Mason, and the 
foliage hae never been brighter or fresher. Very pretty 
and useful are the Pompon variety, both in the garden 
and alto in a out ateto; but the frost chat disfigures tender 
thing* must be near, and then the roots must be lifted, 
dried, and atored away. I generally keep my Dahlias, 
Tuberous BegonlM, and Cannae in a oool-nouse, paoked 
oIom on the border, where the frost ie only Just kept out. 

I don’t think It is quite ths right thing to paok them away 
in dose, stuffy plaoes where the damp will injure 
them. If Gladioli have not been lifted they should 
be taken up now, the top out off doM to the bulb, 
and the latter plaoed in a dry room to oomplete tha 
ripening. I wm looking through the Gladioli ground# of a 
large grower and exhibitor a few days ago, and he was 
lifting some of hlaohoioe seedlings to avoid losing any of 
the small spawn or bulblets, whloh form round the bate of 
the bulbs. Everybody who grows Gladioli should save 
Meda and raise seedlings. In good, suitable soil they are 
better sown in the open in drilla in the same way that 
the email spawn are sown whioh are taken from the present 
season’s bulbs. Even the most successful growers have the 
disappointment of seeing bulbs die. but where the praotioe 
of raising seedings saved from the beet flowers is regularly 
oarried out there will always be something new and 
Interesting ooming on. The weather le now very suitable 
for planting operations. Both evergreens and dedduoua 
things will move safely now. Turf also may be laid. 

Fruit Garden. 

Hardy fruit culture Is annually assuming larger propor¬ 
tions. Thsre is, in spite of the very low price reallMdthie 
season, a future before Apples and Gooseberries. Even in 
this season of plenty thorn who have storing room will not 
do eo badly with the Blenheim and other good-keeping 
aorta, If well grown. Free-bearing trees will require 
manure this Mason, but it should not be rank or fresh, 
especially if laid ntu the roots. In planting fruits, or, 
indeed, anything *1m, the manure should never be plaoed 
in actual oonteot with the roots. Have it near where they 
cun reach it when they require assistance. Splendid 
weather now for planting or lifting roots whioh are deeply 
buried. Pruning may also begin now, as the leaves will 
soon be down on Pear-walls, though the abMnoe of frost 
this autumn has kept the leaves longer on the trees. Many 
Ifcar-treM are too muoh orowded with wood, and should 
De thinned. I have Men good reeulta follow the removal 
>)( some of the old branches, so ae to give more space to 
IhOM left. Making two leavM grow whera there le only 
ipaoe for oae is not good culture. The outory against 
pruning hae pretty well found its level. Common eenM 
generally oomw to the front in time. And the non-pruner 
and the pruner who goes to extremes with the knife will 
find their oooupation gone. New plantations of Rasp- 
berries may be made now. Those who ding to the old 
plantations will lose the beneflt to be obtained from 
planting the new and Improved kinds, suoh as Superlative. 
Hornet, and Norwich Wonder. Deep tnnohing and liberal 
manura is a neoeesary preparation for Raspberries. 

Vegetable Garden, 
r edgings may be replanted now. I am not 
muoh in favour of Box for vegetable gardens. It requiras 
oare to keep it In good condition, and it forme a famons 
hiding place for slugs and other insects. Blue riles are 
muoh neater and bettor, and not muoh more expensive. 
There will be accumulations of vegetable refuse in all 
directions now, and everything should be utilised ae 
1 *’ 'befog (tars waedaanfd 
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easily got rid of. Where mush pruning has to be dons the 
cuttings may be used to start a fire in the rubbish-yard, 
and ae soon m the outtinge are fairly kindled oommenoe 
with the driMt of the waste materials, and follow this up 
by adding haavlsr, greener rubbieh until a large smoulder¬ 
ing heap has been got together, that will be a valuable 
fertiliser in the spring for top-dreering Onion-beds, Carrots, 
and other orops. As soon as the leaves have died down on 
Seakale and Rhubarb preparations may be made for 
forcing, either by lifting the roots and planting thickly in 
1 s>me position where heat oan be applied, or the crowns 
may be oovered with pots, and surrounded with a mixture 
of leaves and manure in sufficient balk to raise a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 dege. or eo. One of the beet French Beans for 
forcing is the Ne Plus Ultra. Them may be planted in 
quantity now in 6-lnoh or 7-inoh pots, and plaoed in warm- 
house near the glam. It is best in planting Beans to only 
half fill the pots with soil, the other space to be filled up 
when the Beans an up. Five Beans in each pot are quits 
enough. E. Hobday. 


Work In th« Town Garden. 

Frost still keeps off, and, refreshed by the reoent heavy 
but not unduly cold rains, gardens everywhere, both in 
town and oonntry, are looking brighter and better now 
than at any other period of the year. With me the 
MiohaelmM Dairies are not quite eo fine as usual, owing, 
no doubt, to the long and most trying drought; and 
“Geraniums” and other tender bedders are, of course, 
getting shabby now, bat the Tuberous Begonia* art quite 
a feature—fuller of bloom, larger, brighter, and altogether 
bettor than ever. Thoee invaluable plants, the Whits 
(and Yellow) Snapdragons, too, are etUl in foil bloom, and 
afford quantities of flowers for cutting. In heat or cold, 
wet or drought, the plants have kept on persistently 
blossoming throughout the whole of the season. By ths 
time them lines appear in print most if not all of the leavm 
will be off the tree*, and the garden ehould consequently 
raoive the usual autumnal oleaning up. It is almost umIbm 
to sweep up much, or frequently, until the trees are bare; 
but a thorough clearance should be made now, the borders 
be lightly forked over (except where newly planted with 
bulbs or the like). Gram and edgings out for the lata 
time, and the walke finally weeded, or oleaned in 
someway, and well rolled. The last of the “bedding” 
plants (BegonlM and Dahlias only excepted) had 
better be lifted and housed now, and no time should 
be lost in finishing the planting of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Snowdrop*, Crocuses, and other hardy bulbs. Carna¬ 
tions also ought to be planted without farther delay, though 
in very smoky districts it is advisable to keep pah of the 
•took of the choice kinds under glam, and plant out in the 
early spring. IheM plants ara making wonderful program 
now; even where they almost succumbed to the drought 
they are now growing luxuriantly again, and quite late 
layers ara mostly ready to be transplanted. Remember 
always to plant them, ae well ae Pinks, and, indeed, the 
whole of the Dlanthus tribe, ae firmly ae poerible, and to 
mix some burnt earth, mortar-rubbish, or both, in the 
soil. Do not cover or muloh the plants or beds fn any 
way during the winter. It is the greatest mistake imagin¬ 
able. A little freak ooal-aah round eaoh plant ie the least 
objectionable, but even this ie by no means neoeesary. 
Ventilate Chrysanthemums undsr glass very freely in suoh 
weather m this, but um a little warmth in tire pipes at 
night, just to dry up damp and keep the air in gentle 
motion. On the whole, the plants are looking remarkably 
well now, and lovers of this popular flower wifi enjoy many 
a treat, not only among their own oolleotion, but by 
visiting the various exhibitions that an now eo numerous, 
not only in and near London, but in most parte of the 
oountry alM. B. 0. B. 


THE OOMING WEJHKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden disuy from November 
4th to November lllA. 

Looked over Grapes in late houM to remove henries 
showing any tendency to deoay, but as the house le always 
kept In good repair very little damp finds entrance into 
the houM. Inside painting is very important, in late 
vineriM especially. I generally paint them houses 
Inside every two yean, and at this season when moisture 
oondensee on the glam every leaf whioh touohes the glam 
is either tied down or removed. In many vineries tbs 
Vines are trained too near the glass. Vines should never 
be trained nearer than 16 Inches—18 inohss will be 
better—so that there may be a dear eaaoe between the 
foliage and the glass. Cleaned all foliage from Psaoh- 
houses. The wood ie quite ripe, and the leavm fallen the 
merest touoh. I want the house for Chrysanthemums. 
Like most of our friends and neighbour*, we have oaught 
the Chrysanthemum oontagion, and when one le badlyhit 
with this disease there is never room enough to house all 
the plants. Bnt though an all-round man may rail at so 
muon fuss being made of one olaes of plants, there ie no 
gainsaying that Chrysanthemums ara the flower* to 
brighten up the garden la autumn and early winter, and 
with plenty of late kinds tkere will be abundanoe of 
flowers tor cutting till middle of January, or perhaps 
later, where properly looked after, and with oool-houase to 
keep them baok. Rearranged conservatory. Of oourse, 
the main featurm now are chrysanthemums, but in addi¬ 
tion there are groups of Bouvardias, Chinese Primulas, 
and Primula oboonloa. Early CinerariM are Just showing 
oelour, and Roman Hyacinths are ready to move up. A 
group of the Mmi-double “Geranium” F. V. Raspail is 
vary bright. Them small greupaare plaoed on the out¬ 
skirts of the Chrysanthemums, and are surrounded in some 
instanoM, blendad with Ferns. ▲ batoh of spring-sown 
Tuberous BegonlM in Mnoh pots still make a good show, 
and show in a very marked manner how vastly the 
Tuberous BegonlM have been improved within the lata few 
years. Pruned baok the lata of the summer-flowering 
creepers. We want all the light now. Very bright juta 
now is the wall oovered with Ivy-leaved “Geraniums,” and 
the flowers are exceedingly uMful for cutting Finished 
earthing-up Celery. The Mignonette sown earlier in 
August, and kept in a cold pit, freely ventilated, hM boon 
pinohed and opened out, eo a* not to draw np by crowding 
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Mignonette Is sown should be rammed ae firm as possible. 
This is with ue a main point in the culture ; and the soil 
should be chiefly oomposed of rather heavy loam. Shifted 
on Pelargoniums. The early-blooming varieties have been 
in the flo wering pots for some time. Dipped Oinerarias In 
a solution of Sunlight Soap. This, about 2 oz. to the gallon, 
makes an exoellent insecticide, and it is very cheap. It is 
used for dipping any plants which are of a manageable 
size. It is much cheaper than fumigating for clearing off 
aphides, thrips, &c. Moved Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, 
turning in to a cold pit. Hitherto the frost has done no 
harm, but we are not safe now. Busy pruning Gooseberries 
and other fruit-trees and bushes. I like to get this work 
done as early as possible, as it permits of the ground being 
manured and turned up for the winter. Made a new 
plantation of Raspberries, selecting vigorous canes only. 
It is a mistake to leave Raspberries too long on the same 
land, if fine fruits are required. 


S. belledifolia (also blue). The last three are 
very dwarf, and well adapted for rock-work. 
All of them bloom profusely aud grow freely 
in common garden soil. The dwarf varie¬ 
ties may be increased in spring by division, 
and the taller ones by means of cuttings struck 
in a cold frame. A good type of a hardy 
Statice is here illustrated. J. 


very fine this year in Battersea-park, the curious 
beak-like scarlet flowers having a very quaint 
aspect. It is much the better plan to lift the 
plants and keep under cover during the winter. 
—C. T. 


FRUIT. 


STORING APPLES. 

It is many years since such an abundant crop of 
Apples was produced in this country as that now 
nearly matured, but I am afraid that a great 
percentage of this useful fruit will be wasted for 
lack of care in storing for future use, as unfortu¬ 
nately the system of living from hand to mouth 
has spread from towns to rural places, and there 
is little care bo stowed on storing, for if anyone 
advocates the thing they are met with the re¬ 
mark that it does not pay, and that there is sure 
to be plenty of imported fruit as soon as the 
home-grown ones are finished, which is doubt¬ 
less true enough ; but certainly home growers 
are helping the foreigner to get a better price 
than he ought to get, and home growers are 
certainly not so often blessed with abundant 
crops as to be able to neglect to make the most 
of it when it does come. Early Apples, such as 
Lord Suffield and others of the Codlin type, are 
useless for storing, and they must be sold for 
what they will feteh, which has been a very low 
price indeed during the past few weeks, but the 
thing which keeps down the price lower than it 
really ought to be is the fact that hundreds of 
bushels of kinds that would be in season at 
Christmas, and realise a far better price, are 
gathered and sent to market principally by 
people who do not appear to know the difference 
between late and early Apples. Premature 
gathering is always more or less practised, but 
this season there is more than usual difficulty in 
fixing on the right time for gathering, as, 
owing to the protracted drought, the fruit has 
fallen from the trees in showers long before 
the main crop was fit for storing, as, if gathered 
before they are fully matured, the fruit either 
shrivels or rots ; therefore it is saferto let some 
fall and use the mas best you can than to risk 
the whole crop by premature gathering. I have 
lately seen any quantity of Blenheim Orange, 
Deux Ans, Wellingtons, and other good 
keeping Apples in market being sold for about 
one half what they will be worth at Christmas, 
and I would strongly urge all who take the 
trouble to grow good Apples like these to take 
a little extra pains this year in storing them, for 
no matter how plentiful or cheap they may be 
now, depend upon it, the case will be different 
when the dark days of winter are upon us. As 
regards the best mode of storing, I do not think 
that the plan of spreading the fruit out on fruit- 
room shelves in single layers is either neces¬ 
sary or desirable, for if the fruit is sound 
and carefully gathered, they may be put 
together in far less space in barrels or boxes, 
and keep far better, with very little loss, and 
my own impression is that late Apples, such as 
Lane’s Prince Albert, require planting more 
extensively than they have been, for we have 
such a number of early sorts that if we only 
grow a tree or two of each, we are almost certain 
to get overstocked with fruit in September, but 


8TATICES, TENDER AND HARDY. 

For greenhouse and conservatory decoration 
Statices are invaluable, inasmuch as they bloom 
freely, remain in good condition for a long time, 
and are so easily cultivated that young plants of 
them may be grown quickly into fine specimens. 
Last year’s growth made into cuttings early in 
the Beason (spring) may be potted singly in 
thumb-pots in a mixture of leaf-soil and sand, 
and placed in a close atmosphere in a top and 
bottom-heat of 65 degs., where 
they will root in a short time. 

Young plants may also be ob¬ 
tained by making a notch on the 
hard stems of old plants about 
2 inches below the undermost 
leaves, and tying a small handful 
of Moss round the inoision, 
which must be kept constantly 
moist, in order to induce young 
roots to be emitted. As soon 
as these make their appearance a 

the stem should be severed from ttk 

the parent plant just underneath 
the Moss, and it should be H 

potted and treated for a short 
time as if it were a cutting. flj 

The propagation of Statices is 0 

the most difficult part of their 
culture ; but, by following either 
of the methods just referred to, 
young plants may be had in 
abundance. They should, in all M 

cases, be moved out of their cut- W& 4 

ting-pots before the roots become 1 

matted ; and at this, and all Wgfc 

subsequent shifts, the compost 
used should consist of loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, or well-rotted 
manure, and plenty of Bharp 
silver-sand. They may be 
shifted on when necessary until 
a 12-inch or 14-inch pot is 
employed for them, but it will 
bake a good many years before 
that size is needed. They never 
require more than a greenhouse 
temperature at any time through- 
out the year; and if not in 
bloom they may be placed out- 
of-doors during the hottest 
summer months. Plants which 
have bloomed in summer and 
autumn should be kept some¬ 
what dry at the root during 
winter, and, when repotted in 
spring, they may be placed in a gentle heat 
until fresh growth is somewhat advanced. 
Statices often bloom even in 4-inch pots, and by 
pinching their time of flowering may be de¬ 
ferred if a succession of bloom be desired. They 
blossom naturally from July until November ; 
but by pinching they may be had much later 
even than that. The indoor varieties of them 
are not very numerous, and among them the 
best is S. profusa ; it is not so robust as some 
of the others, but it forms a compact and 
beautiful plant, very suitable either for purposes 
of exhibition or for decoratbn, and it blooms 
superbly in winter. The towers, which are 
bluish-purple and white, an everlasting ; and, 
when cut, may be mixed with Immortelles. 
Among other good kinds imy be mentioned 8* 
Holfordi, 8. arborea, S. brsssicaefolia, 8. imbri- 
cata, andS. macroptera, butflike 8. profusa best. 
Among hardy sorts, whioh bloom principally in 
June, July, August, and September, are many 
with flowers finely divers.fied in colour, and in 
height they range from t inches to 15 inohes. 

The best for border culture are S. i- 5 

(blue), S. ineana alba (white), 8. oej 
(rose), 8. attritt&ftefolia red), 8. nsna (bF 


A jfood hardy Statice. 


in a pit or cool frame until the end of November, 
when repot and introduce into gentle heat. 
This will secure a crop of bloom in March. After 
this cut them back to within four or five eyes, 
start in a brisk heat, and thus obtain a second 
orop of bloom in July or August. This crop 
may be realised out-of-doors if desired.—P. U. 

- This plant was more grown forty years 

ago than it is now. I remember seeing beds of 
it in the open air then. In the autumn, when 
the frost destroyed the flowers, the stems were 
out down, the roots lifted and stored away 
under the greenhouse stage, where they re¬ 
mained dormant all winter. It makes a very 
useful conservatory plant, but it is still better 
in the open air. Anyone who can grow and 
flower a Fuchsia or “ Geranium ” will do this 
easily. It is not much grown now, but it may 
be obtained from any good nursery, especially 
those having cor nections with Continental nur¬ 
series.—E. H. 

— In very favoured spots, such as against 
a warm wall, and with protection at the roots 
in winter, this fine plant will live out; but, as 
a rule, it is a summer flower only, planted out 
to give beauty to summer bedding. J saw it 


A useful Apple. —Apples are plentiful 
everywhere this year, but never before have I 
seen trees of any variety so literally “ breaking 
down ” with fruit as are those of the Forge, an 
old and favourite Sussex Apple, in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. There was an abundance of bloom 
on Apples of all kinds; but this variety 


seems to have set better than any other, and in 
most instances the trees are (or rather were, for 
the crop is for the most part gathered now) 
loaded with fruit from the base to point of every 
branch. The fruit is naturally somewhat small, 
and in a plentiful season, such as this, must be 
well thinned if handsome specimens are wanted; 
blit Wtfth the shape and colour (a deep grfe^uish- 
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yellow, heavily marked with fine lines of a rich 
red) leave nothing to be desired. It makes the 
most delicious tarts and preserve, and when 
thoroughly ripe is by no means to be despised as 
a dessert fruit, while a noteworthy peculiarity 
is the very powerful odour exhaled by Apples 
of this kind when fully ripe. Lastly, the tree 
is of a neat and compact habit of growth, and 
seldom misses a fair crop. The trees thrive 
unusually well on the cold and heavy clay 
loam that prevails in this district, and when 
in bloom it is one of the most attractive of all 
Apples. Unfortunately, most of the fruit here 
was spoiled by a severe hailstorm on the 8th inst. 
—B. C. R. 


4754— Young 1 Vines. —Pruning or outting 
back at onoe is the true secret of not only the 
coming season’s orop, but also of what is of far 
greater import—to wit, the foundation of a good 
Vine, a sturdy, vigorous stem—without which 
Grapes are only second class. Too often in such 
oases as noted by the querist, because a Vine has 
a strong cane or rod it is left. Result—a few 
strong buds breaking at the upper portion of 
the rod, while the bottom, if not bare, is too 
weak to assist the due growth of the Vine. 
Grapes oan be had, and good, from the lower 
buds, allowing, of course, for the watering not 
to splash, Ac. No doubt, if, say, there are five 
good eyes a foot from the base of stem, there 
would be ample. In some cases I have out 
down to three ; this gives an equal number of 
laterals each side, and one for the leader.— 
Stephen Castle. 

4728.— Compost for Vines. — “ Vine¬ 
yard,” with hishigh-sounding oognomen, puts a 
very pertinent yet important question—in fact, 
this is the secret of not only the Vine but Grape¬ 
growing also. A secret is too often pretended 
in the preparation of soil, &o. It must be suit¬ 
able, but not half such a complicated affair as is 
generally advised. The real compost for Vine¬ 
planting cannot be too simple, no manure in 
any form being required. Any loam approach¬ 
ing to turf, mixed with ordinary road-sidings, 
with the latter a fair amount of scrapings, oan be 
used. Such mixture, if thrown together for a 
month, will be all that is wanted for establish¬ 
ing a Vine. Drainage must be good. For ordi¬ 
nary top-dressings a richer material can be used 
—top-dressings being intended to feed not only 
the old roots, but also to bring roots nearer the 
surface. —Stephen Castle. 


4763. — Grapes not colouring. — 
“ Anxious ” will not be alone in respect to the 
faulty colouring of Gros Colmar, the most 
popular of market or shop Grapes. True, with 
such a magnificent summer as we have had, 
with still a fine autumn, all Colmars should be 
better in this respect than usual. A fair crop 
for weight, other conditions being favourable, 
should colour them well. Fire-heat is always a 
desirable factor—in fact, none of my Gros 
Colmar are without fire from the time of starting 
till the Grapes are cut. Ventilate always at the 
top—even a little at night—in front, from day¬ 
light till dark, according to the weather, closing 
entirely in cold or wet nights. A sprinkle of 
soot on the border inside will be of benefit. Keep 
foliage intact—the main leaves—but reduce sub¬ 
laterals, to give light to the bunches, but not for 
the sun to shine direct on the fruit.— Stephen 
Castle. 

4771.— Grapes for a cold-house.— 
Black Alicante cannot be recommended for a cold- 
house. Certain it is that the fruit will colour 
—probably better than our universal favourite 
Hambro’—but when it comes to the eating it is 
disappointing. Fire-heat will bring out the true 
quality of this, besides making it safe for keep¬ 
ing. Any Grapes grown in cold-houses are most 
difficult to keep sound any length of time after 
ripening. Trentham Black on no aooount must 
be thought of. Superior as it is for flavour 
oompared with the Hambro’, it is far more diffi¬ 
cult to grow. Having had this variety in hand 
for many years I well know its peculiarities. In 
such a season as the past cold-houses have 
finished their crops extra well, and the wood 
is also better ripened, so that the success of the 
next year’s orop is secured.— Stephen Castle. 

4808 —Treatment of a Fig-tree.- The 
roots of the Fig-tree are too deep. Lift them, 
and work in some old mortar or builders* rub¬ 
bish beneath, and lay a few loads of fresh loamy 
soil on this foundation for the roots to work in. 
Afterwards, if the growth is thinned In summer, 
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so as to get the wood ripened, and protection is 
given in winter, there will be plenty of good Figs. 
—E. H. 


PROFITABLE PEARS. 

The season for planting now being at hand, I 
think it well to call the attention of anyone who 
i may be now entering upon the possession of or 
I management of a garden to look well to the state 
of the fruit-trees, and I think that Pears claim 
more attention than has hitherto been given 
them. I allude especially to their culture on 
walls. That heavy crops of good fruit are to be 
met with on standard, pyramid, and bush-trees 
I readily admit; but these are few and far 
between, and by far the cleanest and most valu¬ 
able Pears are to be had from wall-trees. Given 
shelter and warmth, no matter what the aspect 
may be, better or more saleable fruit is invari¬ 
ably produoed. In years of plenty the best 
Pears always sell readily, and at good prices, 
and there is no likelihood of a glut ever occur¬ 
ring. The extensive planting of Pear-trees 
may, therefore, be safely advised with a view 
to future profits. At first sight it may appear 
somewhat useless to recommend planting 
Pear-trees extensively, especially where the 
walls are already partially furnished with 
fruit-trees of various kinds; but I am of 
opinion that at least one-third of the wall 
space, including ends of stables, outhouses, aad 
many dwelling-houses, is far from being profit¬ 
ably utilised, and that in very many private 
gardens room oould be found for numerous 



young trees. For instance, dessert and cooking 
Cherries other than Morellos rarely, if ever, pay 
for cultivation against walls, it being possible to 
buy more fruit with the money saved in netting 
in one season than oan be grown in three years. 
It would be much better to out out gradually or 
otherwise many of the Cherries and replace with 
Pears. It is also unwise to grow many common 
Plums against walls that could be turned to a 
muoh better account with Pears. That Plums 
are needed in most establishments there is no 
denying, but as a rule they do well in the open, 
and are of far too perishable a nature to be 
given very muoh space. I also fail to see why 
Pears are not quite as ornamental as Wistarias 
and other strong climbers to be seen against 
numerous house fronts, and they certainly pre¬ 
sent a far more tidy appearance than do half- 
starved Roses, Lonioeras, and such like. Ivy 
and Virginian Creepers, beautiful as the latter 
may be at the present time, monopolise far too 
muoh wall space, and Pears would grow and 
ooyer the walls if not so quickly, yet certainly 
quite as effectively. Having tried to make out 
a strong case in favour of Pears, it will not be 
out of place to further discuss what 
Varieties might be planted advantageously. 
Supposing the bulk of the fruit is, when ripe, to 
be sold, extra regard must be paid to size, 
colour, and appearance generally, flavour being 
of secondary importance. In some few in¬ 
stances, however, it is possible to combine a 
variety of good qualities, and varieties posses¬ 
sing these are to be most commended. Such 
early sorts as Doyenne d’Ett$ and Citron des 
Cannes are not worthy of wall space, but if 
there is a high wall to be covered, Jargonelle 
may be planted. This season Williams* Bon 


Chretien against walls proved very profitable* 
the standards and bush trees failing to bear any 
fruit. Spaoe might, therefore, be found for two 
or three trees of this old favourite. Beurr6 
d’Amanlis very frequently succeeds admirably 
as a pyramid or standard, but produces finer 
fruit on wall-trees, and the same may be said of 
Beurr4 Superfin. Pitmaston Duchess also bean 
well as a pyramid or standard, but the fruit 
nearly always presents a scratched appearance 
when ripe, and is not nearly so fine as that 
obtained from wall-trees. This extra large 
variety is very profitable, and the quality is not 
to be despised. Doyenn^ Boussoch is a sure 
bearer, and the fruits are extra large and of fine 
appearance, but, like those of nearly all the 
preceding, they keep badly. Nouveau Poiteau 
with me rarely fails, and it is a useful variety, 
keeping fairly well after it is ripe. Comte de 
Lamy, though not large, is really a very profit¬ 
able Pear. It is a heavy cropper, keeps fairly 
well, and is both Attractive in appearance and 
good in quality. Beurr*$ Clairgeau, as far as 
its quality is concerned, is second-rate, but 
those who grow for the market ought to plant 
it, as it is a sure bearer, and the fruits are large, 
brightly coloured, and ripen early in November. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey is one of the best for the 
market, good samples being readily bought up. 
It is a most reliable variety under any form of 
training, but the wall-trees produce by far the 
best fruit. Duohesse d’Angouleme I would 
also find room for, this being a sure bearer and 
the fruit large, keeping fairly well. Marie 
Louise is simply indispensable, and this is one 
of the most valuable of all Pears. Room ought 
to be found for several trees of both this and 
Doyennd du Comice, both being reliable bearers* 
while good samples of the latter fetch the 
highest prices in the markets. Beurr<5 B&ohe- 
lier (here figured) is a fine serviceable variety, 
and Huy she’s Prince Consort rarely fails to do 
well. Beurre Diel proves exceptionally profit¬ 
able, Urge old trees seldom failing to bear heavy 
crops of good-sized fruit, and which, keeping 
till late in November, generally sell very welL 
It is the Ute varieties that really pay best, even 
the Vicar of Winkfield proving more profitable 
than ohoioe early sorts. Josephine de Malines, 
Winter Nelis, and Beurre d’Aremberg are some¬ 
what small for market, but they are well 
worthy of a trial. The latter remark applies to 
Glou Morceau (which spots badly), Olivier de 
Serres, Beurrd Ranoe, Bergamotte d’Esperen, 
and Ne Plus Meuris. W. 


4792.— Fruit-trees for a north-east 
W&1L—I should not like to plant Pears on a 
wall with this aspect, not that they would not 
fruit as freely as on any other, but the flavour 
would be indifferent, ouch culinary Plums as 
Victoria, Magnum Bonum, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop would do very well, and so would Morello 
Cherries. Such Apples as Lord Suffield and 
Lord Grosvenor would bear freely in such an 
aspect, but they would be later in ripening than 
those on a more sunnyfaspect.—J. 0. C. 

-I should not plant Pears on a north-east 

wall. Any Pear that will bear good fruit on 
such an aspect will do better away from the 
wall altogether. The difficulty I have found 
with Pears on a north or north-east aspect is to 
get flavour, and without flavour Pears are use¬ 
less. Kitchen Plums and Cherries will do 
well. Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, Goliath, 
Prince Englebert, the Czar, and White 
Magnum Bonum. Morello Cherries are always 
a success, and the May Duke usually does well, 
and it is an advantage to have a May Duke 
Cherry-tree on a north wall to come m after 
those on better aspects.—E. H. 

4797.— Black Currants.— These enlarged 
and apparantly precocious buds never come to 
anything, and are, indeed, the work of a very 
troublesome insect known as Phytoptus ribis. 
If badly affected the best thing you can do is to 
cut all the bushes ri|ht down to mere stumps at 
onoe, and let them make an entirely fresh 
growth next season. All the branches should 
be burnt, and the stumps be syringed with a 
solution of Paris Gieen. If left alone the 
disease will ruin the entire plantation.— 
B. C. R. 

4788.— Pears on a clay soil.— What see 
generally known as narket Pears, such as 
Bishop’s Thumb, Windscr, and Beurrd Giffard, 
will probably do well on a day soil; but I should 
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not like to risk too many. Apples grown in the 
form of large spreading bushes and grafted on 
the Crab-stock would be a safer investment. 
Annie Elizabeth is an Apple that does exceed¬ 
ingly well on a clay soil, and the large and hand¬ 
some fruit keeps well until the months of May 
and June.—J. C. C. 

1 The hardiest kinds of Pears will succeed 
on a clay soil; but it will not be wise to plant 
any of the delicate varieties which are liable to 
crack and mildew. A good deal depends upon 


A hybrid Narcissus. 


the climate of the district. I have seen good 
Pears grown on the Sussex clay, where there 
was a fair depth of soil over the clay. The 
land may probably require draining. The 
Quince usually does well on clay soil, and 
although I should not plant Pears on the Quince 
largely anywhere without first trying them, 
still, it is worth while trying a few trees of 
some of the hardiest sortB. Hessle or Hazel is 
a good market Pear, and bears freely on clay 
soils. Lammas also does well, and usually 
carries a paying crop. I have known the crop 
of one tree fetch £5 ; but the tree was a very 
large one, and covered a very large space, and 
was a very handsome object when in bloom. 
Beurr4 de Capiaumont, though an inferior Pear, 
is very free-bearing. Fertility in the same way 
is a better Pear. Jargonelle in a good climate 
may succeed, as may also Williams’ Bon 
Chretien. Among the better class Pears which 
may be planted in a good climate, are Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Fondante 
d’Automne, Beurr6 d’Amanlis, and Pitmaston 
Duchess. If the climate is right the soil can be 
improved. The ohief thing to avoid is deep 
planting. I would rather plant only a few 
inches deep, and raise a mound of good soil over 
the roots. Success will depend upon the way 
in which the planting is done.—E. H. 

4814 —Treatment of Vines.— When 
Vines do not bear fruit there must be something 
very wrong in their management. Probably the 
roots are out of condition, and if so manure will 
not help them. Try and find the roots and see 
what state they are in, and if in a bad condition 
either lift and make a fresh border for them or 
else grub them out and plant young Vines. Try 
and find a good gardener in your neighbourhood 
to look at them and tell you what is best to be 
done. No useful remedy can be suggested until 
their real condition is ascertained. Blood is not 
a bad manure in moderation for healthy Vines, 
but the roots of old Vines are often far away 
from the house in some cold, wet soil, from 
which they can derive no energy.—E. H. 

- From the information you send it is 

very doubtful if your Vines are not too old to 
be restored to a fruitful condition. If they are 
not, now is the time to carefully lift the roots 
and replant them in a new-made border. It is 
very clear that no sort of manuring will do any 
good. The case is too bad for that. The roots 
are in a bad way, and anything short of replac¬ 
ing the Vines with young ones, or lifting the 
roots and making a new border, will be any use. 
You had better get someone to advise you who 
understands Vines, and can see them as they 
are.—J. C. 0. 


4813.— Growing for market.— A good 
many are trying to solve the same problem you 
are at work upon. Some I know are making 
Tree-Carnations pay, growing only a few kinds. 
One of the most profitable being Miss Joliffe. 
This, and a good white and good scarlet, will meet 
all requirements So far cut flower* are 
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concerned. Winter Cheer will probably make a 
good winter flower, and La Belle is a good free 
blooming white—though small, it is very free. 
Many growers fill up their Tomato-houses with 
Chrysanthemums, and something can be done 
with double ZoDal “ Geraniums ” such as F. V. 
R&spail and others. French Beans will not 
succeed in so low a temperature, though Mush¬ 
rooms and Rhubarb and Lettuces might.— 
E. H. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A HYBRID NARCISSUS. 

A mono the most graceful and delicate of all 
Narcissi are the drooping N. triandrus of Spain 
and Portugal, and the little White Hoop-petti¬ 
coat of Algeria. These two species can be cross- 
fertilised without difficulty, and the engraving 
represents hybrids raised by myself from seed of 
the Hoop-pettiooat fertilised by pollen of 
N. triandrus. Both Prof. Michael Foster and 
myself have flowered seedlings the other way of 
the cross, and the flowers are almost identical 
with those now Bhown. G. H. E. 


THE BRONZE-LEAF OF JAPAN 
(RODGERSIA PODOPHYLLA). 

This splendid plant is really a giant-leaved Saxi¬ 
frage, and a native of Japan. When well grown 
in a deep rich border of peat and leaf-mould 
and duly sheltered from harsh winds, it forms 
one of the finest of all the exotic plants which 
are perfectly hardy in our northern climate. 
Its five great partite leaves each vary from 
2 feet to 3 feet in diameter, and are of a rich 
ruddy bronzy tint with the peculiar rugose or 
shagreen-leather-like appearance peculiar to the 
unfolding leaves of the Horse-Chestnut in early 
spring. Such leaves, borne aloft on cylindrical 
stalks 2 feet to 3 feet in height, and the plants 
grouped naturally together as shown in our en¬ 
graving, have a tropical-like aspect, especially 
when judiciously planted near to more slender 
grassy-leaved vegetation for the sake of contrast. 
The group now figured nestled at the foot of a 
colony of Bamboos near an old tank or well, and 
the result was a very happy one. Although 
grown as, and indeed most remarkable as a foli¬ 
age plant, yet as seen at their best the plumose 
spikes of white Spirsea-like flowers are really 
very beautiful. The plant has long had a his¬ 
tory and a name in Japanese gardens, whence 
it was introduced to the United States by 
Captain Rodgers of the American Navy, after 
whom it was named. The native name 
in Japan is Yagurumaso, and a very 
characteristic wood cut of it is given in 
Vol. VIII., tab. 27, of the celebrated 
work on the herbaceous plants of Japan, 
originally written by Pinouma Yokoussai, 
and republished by the editor, Tanaka 
Yosiwo, in 1874. This interesting work 
in twenty volumes contains woodcut 
figures with Latin names of nearly all 
the herbaceous perennials and annuals, 
wild or cultivated, in the gardens of 
Japan, and is well worth the perusal of 
those interested in the plants of that 
country. The illustration is from a 
photograph kindly sent by Mr. Green¬ 
wood Pirn. It represents a specimen at 
least 5 feet in diameter which was grow¬ 
ing in Mrs. Lawrenson’s garden at 
Sutton, near Howth, Co. Dublin. 

F. W. B. 


4806. — Convolvulus minor. — 

This ought to do well, but no doubt 
your garden suits the Tropreolums bet¬ 
ter. Try next year, if you have not 
already got, the Canary Creeper, T. 
canariense. It is very beautiful until 
quite late in the year, and grows freely, 
smothered with yellow flowers against the light- 
green leafage. In moist spots and a little shade, 
the Flame-flower (T. speciosum) might be 
established, but it is not a town flower, although 
easily grown in country places. The finest of 
the tall-growing annual Tropaeolums, forms of 
T. Lobbianum, are of a grey-whitish colour, 
cardinal, scarlet ; Triomphe de Gand, orange- 
soarlet and brilliant-scarlet, centre orimson. 
There is no question that Tropaeolums are good 
plants for suburban gardens. They stand 
smoke and other afflictions better than most 


things. I think too little use is made of the 
climbing kinds, which are quite as attractive 
and certainly more graceful than the compact 
little varieties.—C. T. 


DWARF FUCHSIAS. 

A correspondent asks for advice about Fuchsias 
and the dwarf F. Dunrobin Bedder, which I 
mentioned a few weeks back ? The latter, I 
believe, is not yet in the trade ; but it will 
shortly be, and is well suited for a small garden, 
or a larger place, where it may be made use of 
as an edging to a bed filled with taller kinds. 
As regards hardy Fuchsias, much depends upon 
the positions in which they are placed as to 
what height they attain. In seashore districts, 
where it is warm and sheltered, and in gardens 
in Wales and Scotland, they attain great luxuri¬ 
ance, and are superb shrubs, smothered with 
orimson flowers. In less genial climes they 
reach about 3 feet in height, even less, unlees, 
of course, naturally dwarf, such as F. discolor. 
One of the most popular of this class is F. Ric- 
cartoni, which is aleo very hardy, seldom gettirg 
killed outright, even in the more exposed 
districts. It will not stand a bleak position. 
F. pumila and F. miorophylla are dwarf, and if 
they get cut down in winter shoot up again in 
spring. In unusually severe weather it is 
advisable to cover the crowns with coal-ashes 
or similar material as a protection against pro¬ 
tracted frost. A familiar kind is F. coccinea, 
which attains many feet in height in favourable 
spots. The flowers are crimson, and the leaves 
get tinged with red. F. conica grows about 
3 feet in height in ordinary gardens, but I have 
seen it higher in the Isle of Wight. It has 
scarlet and purple flowers ; but I should not get 
it before the others mentioned—at least, F. 
Riccartoni and F. coccinea. F. corallina, the 
slender-growing F. gracilis, and F. globosa are 
all worthy of mention. The last-named is very 
free in bloom, the flowers of rich colour and 
borne in profusion. V. C. 


SOWING GRASS-SEEDS. 

The long protracted drought has been a great 
trial to the finest lawn Grasses, and where there 
was much traffic on it, such as occurs on cricket, 
lawn-tennis, and croquet lawns, there will 
doubtless be plenty of bare places requiring to 
be made good, and it is by no means an easy 
matter to get turf that is free from noxious 
weeds of some kind or other, and as seed can be 
got of any kind of Grasses or Clover quite free 



Rodtjereia podophylla. Engraved from a photograph. 


from any admixture, it will if sown at once make 
a better job of the filling up than any attempt 
at patching with fresh turf. Now that plenty 
of rain has fallen to soften the soil, it should 
have a good scratching with a sharp-toothed 
rake, then sow the seed, and cover with finely- 
sifted soil, rolling it down firm when dry on the 
surface ; and to cause the old roots to strike out 
into vigorous growth a top-dressing of Boot and 
guano should be applied, so as to get a good 
covering of Grass before winter sets in, as this 
will keep the front ® 
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to protect the young Groces than any artificial 
protection that oan be given. It is so usu*l to 
sow early in the sprii g that many neglect the 
best time for sowing—viz., the antumn, which 
is really the most Datnral time, as the seed 
which has ripened daring the heat of sum¬ 
mer drops naturally to the earth, and the heavy 
rains of autumn causes it to spring up vigor* 
ously, and get a good hold of the soil. A great 
deal of mischief is done by worms loosening the 
young plants at the early stages of growth. But 
this should be remedied by a frequent use of 
the roller. J. G., Gosport. 

CHINA ASTERS. 

At many autumn exhibitions the China Aster 
is shown, and in a grotesque way. It holds 
court with the African Marigold, and both are 
made ridiculous by the flowers being stuck on 
boards or cards without a vestige of stalk or 
leaf. One would scaroely know these very 
charming flowers in such a disguise—I mean 
when seen in full character in the garden. The 
China Aster is not without a certain degree 
of elegance, and the African Marigold is 
far from formal, its heavy, rich-coloured 
flowers being set off by feathery deep-green 
foliage. The China Aster must not be con¬ 
founded with the Michaelmas Daisies (the 
Perennial Asters), as the former are annuals, and 
very beautiful when well grown. A small 
garden may be made gay at little cost with these 
beautiful flowers, which, in the various sections, 
so to say, display considerable variety of colour¬ 
ing as well as form. The original species, sent 
from China, had single flowers, but the florist 
has raised the present race of fine double kinds. 
The chief men to whom merit belongs being Mr. 
Betteridge, amongst English florists, and, of the 
Frenchmen, Truffaut perhaps claims first place, 
although several other well-known men have 
worked successfully. The China Aster is a large 
family, split up into distinct groups, such as 
the Victoria, Pteony-flowered, Dwarf Chrysan¬ 
themum, the Rose, the Quilled, and the Emperor. 
Of this series the Dwarf Chrysanthemum and 
the Victoria are, by reason of their dwarfer 
habit of growth, best adapted for bedding. They 
form neat plants, a perfect mass of bloom 
in the early autumn, and filling the garden 
with rich colour. I have a strong liking for the 
taller kinds, as they are less formal, and it is 
easier to cut a few blooms for the house if so 
desired. The Quilled Asters are delightful, but 
in the small gardens it will not be possible to 
get every type, so that the selection must be 
left to individual taste Few annuals are more 
readily grown than the China Asters. Even 
with only the aid of a greenhouse and careful 
cultivation the plants may be had in bloom in 
both pots and the open. A few flowering speci¬ 
mens are very welcome for the house or window 
The time to sow the seed is about the second 
week in March. Sow thinly in 5-inch pots, well 
crocked and filled with a light soil. If possible 
place in a gentle heat to promote quick germi¬ 
nation. At any rate, the greenhouse should not 
be exposed to frost. When the little plan’s 
have made about four leaves, prick them out 
about 3 inches apart. If to be grown in pot- 
they must be potted on until they are in 5 inch 
or 48’s size, and use on a light soil—say, loam 
mixed with well-decayed leaf-mould and manure. 
Never let them get dry, and keep them as near 
the glass as possible, otherwise the shoots get 
much drawn. If required for the open, first 
prepare the places for them, and the soil must 
be fairly rich. Unless this is so the flowers are I 
undersized, and last only a brief time in beauty. 
It pays well to enrich the soil for Asters. Pro¬ 
vide good food for tbe roots to go down into, 
and therefore give them endurance in times of 
drought, such as the present year. Asters 
not planted in a good staple this season have 
had a sorry time and quickly fallen a prey to 
insect petto. In such a splendid year as the 
present for seed-sowing one might save their 
own seed, although it is not expensive to pur¬ 
chase. Still there is pleasure in growing one’s 
flowers from home-saved seed, reserving a few 
plants for the purpose. All blooms should be 
removed from them, except, say, four of the 
finest, and the seed gathered when ripe. Clean 
it thoroughly, and place in a small basket: put 
in a dry phoe for sowing in the spring. China 
Asters are much troubled at time* with earwigs, 
waich eat the blooms. The b jst way to trap 


the pest is by placing small flower-pots amongst 
the plants, putting a little Moss into the bottom 
of each, aud each morning shake the Moss over 
a can of boiling water ; the earwigs will fall into 
the trap readily. Green-fly and other small 
maraaders are also very troublesome, and may 
be eradicated by watering them overhead at 
frequent intervals with soft-soap and water, 
using 1£ oz of soap to 1 gallon of water. 

_ V. 0. 

THE HARDIEST LILIES. 

The flower of the past season has been the Lily, 
end though sorely tried by the drought, it was 
very beautiful in the garden, the stems being 
shorter than usual, owing to the severe drought. 
We see Liliee more often in the large than the 
small garden, but it is a bnlb not very difficult 
to cultivate, if one selects the more hardy and 
easily-grown forms. The 
Golden-rayed Lily (L. anratum) has been 
very beautiful, and bulbs of this oan be purchased 
cheaply. It is quite hardy, and succeeds 
particularly well amongst Rhododendrons. Tbe 
seoret is that the soil is fairly light, and not too 
moist, whilst the rising shoots get protection in 
spring from nipping frosts. The flowers of this 
fine species are of remarkable beauty, large, 
freely produced, and finely coloured, sometimes 
almost self creamy white, or bordered with 
intense crimsop. This variability of colouring 
is a great charm. It is carious to notioe in 
cultivating Lilies that those bnlbs in a some¬ 
what moist and partially shaded position are 
always more satisfactory than in drier spots, in 
fact, coolness is what they require. A very 
hardy and showy old Lily is L. crooenm, which 
succeeds as well in London as any other kind. 
Its flowers are very richly coloured, and the 
bulbs will grow satisfactorily in pots. One often 
sees a good specimen in a London forecourt, but 
it is very few of the Lily tribe that will 
grow under snoh conditions. L- canadense (the 
Canadian Lily) is a pleasing flower, and the 
orauge-yellow flowers look well in the border ; 
the plant thrives well in moderately light soil. 
Everyone is familiar with the pure-white L. 
candidum, which seems to snoceed well in the 
cottage garden and in more pretentious places. 
It has flowered much better this year than 
usual, and we have seen less of the peculiarly 
trying disease which spoils otherwise beautiful 
breaks. A large mass of it is very charming. 
The finest lot of it I have ever seen was in a 
Bath garden. The position was sloping and 
very sonny. A mass of the pure-white fragrant 
flowers was presented to the eye—a delightful 
picture, got with very little trouble and expense. 

1 feel sure that in the successful culture of this 
bulb is to disturb the clumps as little as possible. 
Amateurs are too fond of interfering with their 
Lilies, and it is this interference that works 
ruin. The Scarlet Martagon Lily is a good 
species, especially in northern gardens, where 
the flowers seem to be richer in colour than in 
more southern places. It will live in quite 
ordinary gardens, and I have seen it very fine 
iu cottage plots. Then we have the useful Mar¬ 
tagon Lilies, of which tfceie are several varieties, 
ranging from while to purple-violet. A good 
group of them is pkaaing, but their fulsome 
odour is rather unpleasant. They live in any 
soil, and are amongst the most easily grown of 
all Lilies. Very beautiful is the Great American 
Lily (Lilinm suptrbum), which is very tall in 
growth, tbe stems rising to a height of 9 feet or 
10 feet. It is a good hardy Lily, very gr&oeful, 
and the flowers vary in colour from brilliant 
scarlet, some almost orange, and handsomely 
spotted. The early.flowering Buff Lily (Lilium 
testaceum) is very handsome in a group. Its 
large buff flowers look well in a bold group. 
The Tiger Lilies are very effective, and t.he finest 
of all is Lilium tigrinum splendens, which 
justifies its name. Its flowers are brilliant 
ciimeoo, spotted with dark spota. They appear 
lbte, and are stiikingly handsome. Then one 
can have the lovely varieties of L. specioa nm 
(losy-crimson) and the white variety, Kraetzeri, 
which has pure-white flowers. They are both 
easy to grow in a good soil, and in perfection in 
early autumn. L avenaceum is a pleasing 
Japanese kind, the flowers orange-red in colour 
and spotted. C. T. 
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4811.— Hardy Fuchsias. —There are a 
number of beanviful hardy Fuchsias, and the 


eheapest and most familiar is F. Ricoartoni, 
which will stand ordinary winters, but when 
severe should have some kind of protection to 
the roots. It is very oharming often in southern 
seaside gardens, but I have seen it near London 
very fine, even at Finohley, whioh is considered 
a very oold district. I remember well a hedge 
of it leading up to a baker’s shop, and through¬ 
out each summer the graoefnl twige were loaded 
with the pendent orimson flowers. Another 
good kind is F. oocoinea, which makes a very 
fine bush, and likes a well-drained soil, a remark 
that applies to hardy Fnohsias in general. 
F. discolor is a very hardy kind, and will live 
out well in the more northern districts of 
England, even in Scotland. It is dwarfer than 
the others. F. globosa and F. gracilis are both 
very beautiful, bat if yon only require one kind, 
our choice would be F. RiooartonL—G. T. 

4789.— Herbaceous plants and rab¬ 
bits. —It is useless to set out anythingfbut the 
strongest-growing plants where rabbits abound, 
not that they always eat them, bat they sorabch 
them out of the ground as soon as they are 
planted. I used to have a large breadth of 
Solomon’s Seal that they never disturbed. The 
Flag Iris (Iris germanioa) is another plant that 
when well established is too strong rooted for 
them to interfere with, as are also the different 
varieties of Tritomas. Dictamnus Fraxinella is 
not rabbit-proof, bat I have known them to 
pass it over in search of food. Campanula 
pyramidalis appears to be distasteful to these 
creatures, as 1 have had it for many years in a 
border overrun by them. In the way of flower¬ 
ing-shrubs there is nothing better than the two 
forms of Hydrangea panionlata and Hortensis. 
For large borders the following Grasses are use¬ 
ful : Eulalia japonica variegata, Arundo oon- 
spicua, and the Pampas.—J. C. C. 

4800. —Fence behind border.— Your 
proposal is quite practicable, but the amount of 
success yon obtain will depend a good deal on the 
class of Roses and Clematis yon select. If it is 
much exposed only the most hardy Roses should 
be planted, suoh as the Dundee Rambler, Fdlicitd 
Pefpdtude, Gloire de Dijon, and Sir J. Paxton. 
If the position is fairly well sheltered, ench 
strong growing Hybrid Perpetuals as Climbing 
Victor Verdier, C. Bessie Johnson, and Madame 
Gabriel Lnizet will thrive. Still stronger 
growers will be found in Aimde Vibert, Rdve 
d’Or, and Cheshnnt Hybrid. The best Clematis 
will be Jackmani and Prinoe of Wales. The top 
of the fenoe may have a fringe of Clematis 
montan a.—J. C. C. 

4894.— Seedling Anemones —These Anemooeesn 
quite hardy, and suooced bettor in a bed or border is tbs 
open air than under glass. It is their natural habit to 
flower in the winter when the weather is open. A muloh 
of leaf mould or light manure is all the protection required, 
r—E. H. 

Leaves on lawns.— As this is the season 
of the year when leaves are so troublesome on 
lawns, Ac., a very good broom for sweeping 
them into rows, when they oan be easily 
gathered, is made by taking an old wooden 
rake, knock out the teeth, and cut to leave aix 
apaoes between the holes ; then get some young 
Biroh branches, and bind on with strong twine, 
passing the twine through the holes left by the 
teeth, and bind the Birch firmly on. This makes 
a light and very useful broom, as the long handle 
enables the sweeper to clear a wide space.— 
Arthur Elsok. 


4812 —A garden at Leyton.— As far as 

I remember, the soil in this district is light. 
Roses will not do mnch good, but you may try 
a Gloire de Dijon and an Aimee Vibert or two. 
Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, Holly¬ 
hocks, Harpalinms, Doronicnms, Delphiniums, 
CEnotheras, Carnations, Pinks, Campanulas of 
sorts, Veronicas, and a few others will thrive. 
Lilies of several kinds will do fairly well in good 
soil.—B. C. R. 

4807. — U&ing manure. — A mulch of 
manure on the borders fall of perennials will be 
very beneficial, and as such borders usually oon- 
tain bulbs and other plants which are now 
dormant, the mnlch of manure will shelter and 
afford nutriment during the time roots ore 
forming, and in the spring, when the dormant 
plants appear above ground, fork the manure in; 
bat it will be better not to use the spade.— 
B. H. 
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HOUSB ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

It is in bouquets I have noticed more errors, I 
think, than in any other kind of floral arrange¬ 
ments. Take, for instance, that well-known 
and justly appreciated flower, the Lapageria, of 
which, as a rule, the white variety is more used 
in bouquets than the red kind. In nearly every 
instance the blooms used are arranged upright, 
or nearly so, totally out 
of all character with the 
natural beauty and ele¬ 
gance of the flower, the 
best part of which is 
hidden by other things. 

If anyone saw it thus 
and had never seen it 
in a growing condition 
he would not be able to 
form any conception of 
its real beauty. Why, 
now, may I ask, shoi 11 
not this flower be al¬ 
lowed to droop down in 
a natural wav upon the 
outer margin ? 11 would 
there be in much better 
keeping. Fuchsias used 
to be arranged in a simi¬ 
lar fashion, but I have 
not seen them so much 
of late years If these 
elegant flowers cannot 
be employed in a natu¬ 
ral manner, better not 
use them at all. Of 
late years some people, 
the florists in particular, 
have taken to spoiling 
the Rose by reflexing 
the petals, transposing 
what should be a bud in 
the beauty of its unfold¬ 
ing into what might 
be taken without any 
stretch of imagination 
for a Camellia. I and 
others no doubt have 
seen the practice carried 
too far, especially when 
cut Rosea are thus 
operated upon to a 
serious extent. The 
Eucharis when growing 
is rarely seen erect, yet 
it is used often as the 
centre flower for a 
bouquet; whereas it 
would look far better 
if placed upon the side 
in a semi-erect manner. 

That well-known Gladi¬ 
olus The Bride when 
used in a cut state is 
sometimes seen the 
wrong way upwards, 
the beauty of the in¬ 
terior of the flowers 
being in a manner lost. 

I have seen Dendrobium 
blooms used in bouquets 
and vases the wrong 
way about, the floweis 
thus, to say the least, 
looking rather singular. 

Another flower which I 
have seen totally mis¬ 
represented is Kalosan- 
thes coccinea, great 
pains being taken first 
to pull the truss to 
pieces and then mount 
each single pip upon a 
wire. If anyone first saw it thus and afterwards 
purchased a plant, he might possibly imagine he 
had an improved kind. Other instances might 
be quoted, but the above are sutlicient to show 
the absurdity of the methods which Borne adopt, 
thinking thereby to add to the beauty of their 
arrangements, whereas quite the opposite is the 
case. In all kinds of decorations with cut 
flowers I maintain that the natural growth 
should, as far as possible, be adhered to. Au 
excellent arrangement of Madonna Lilies and 
Whitd Gladioli is shown in annexed illustration. 

B. 
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be removed to the window a warm sitting-room. 
Potted as seedlings into thumb-pots, the 
smallest size, they will require one or two shifts 
as they grow, never overpotting them, however, 
for they do best without this, and are apt to 
damp off if surrounded by a mass of soil in a 
pot. The best soil for them is a compost of 
two parts turfy loam to one of leaf-mould, with 
a little soot and sand, the soot being only in the 
proportion of one twentieth of the whole. Good 
drainage, covered with a bit of Moss to keep it 
clear, is essential, for 
they must not be allowed 
to want for water, yet 
they cannot endure stag¬ 
nant water about their 
roots. The little plants 
must not be allowed to 
waste their strength in 
remature blooming. All 
uds made before they 
are taken in should be 
nipped off, and unless 
the plants are of a good 
size it will be best to 
sacrifice the first spray 
of blossom after Septem¬ 
ber rather than exhaust 
the plant. 

Plants which thus 
store up their flowering 
powers will continue to 
bloom without inter¬ 
mission in a sunny win¬ 
dow throughout the 
winter, and are not so 
likely to die off prema¬ 
turely as those which 
throw up small and early 
blossoms often do. 
Water must be given in 
sufficient quantities to 
run through the pot 
whenever the surface- 
soil is dry, but not other¬ 
wise, for soaking a damp 
plant is a fruitful source 
of evil. Cut-and-dried 
rules as to watering 
every day, twice a week, 
&c., are a mistake. All 
plants in pots should be 
looked over every morn¬ 
ing to see whether they 
need watering, but each 
one should have separate 
attention, as their needs 
vary with their growth, 
the size of the pot, the 
weather, and the atmos¬ 
phere in which they are, 
bo that hard-and-fast 
rules are quite inappro¬ 
priate here. 

Primulas are apt to 
rot off just at the collar 
—*.e., the part of the 
plant which issues from 
the soil, and it is danger¬ 
ous to pour water, 
especially if it be cold, 
on this delicate point. 
Lukewarm water is best 
for all room plants, and, 
if possible, it should be 
rain-water, the saucers 
being emptied half an 
hour after the water is 
given. Another danger 
which many room plants 
are subject to is their 
treatment during the 
necessary morning turn¬ 
out of the sitting-room. 
Windows and doors wide 
open on the coldest winter morning, dust flying 
round them from the carpet, and sometimes a 
hast y push intoa corner which breaks their leaves, 
are some of the dangers which are by no means 
easy to guard against. Perhaps the beBt solution 
of these difficulties is to cover the plants before 
leaving the room at night with shelters made of 
cap-wire and paper of a suitable size, 
placing them all together, if necessary, on a 
Bide-table, where they are not to be disturbed. 
These covers are very easy to make, with one or 
two circles of the wire, strengthened by a few 
side stays (according to the size needed), double 
Original from 
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CHINESE PRIMULAS FOR A WINDOW. 
There are few better flowering plants for room 
decoration than the Chinese Primulas ; and there 
is now such a wide range of colour, from purest 
white to deep-red, pink, and even blue, being 
also represented, that they are without ex¬ 
ception the winter flower for a window. They 
do well in the dry air of a room, and continue 
to throw up their neat sprays of blossom for 
months, if well attended to, the only difficulty 


Our Readers’ Illustrations: Madonna Lilies and White Gladioli. Engraved for Gardening 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Miss Armstrong, Clifton-terrace,lMonkstown, Dublin. 

being gap, which makes them rapidly drop their 
flowers. Thoto who wish to grow them ex¬ 
tensively should now sow the seed for next 
season, autumn sown plants being far finer than 
those which have only the summer in which to 
grow, and coining earlier to bloom. But where 
a few good plants only are needed, it is best to 
procure them as seedlings, when it is easy to 
select double or single varieties of any special 
tint. These can now be put into small pots and 
grown on in the open air, standing, if 
possible, on a bed of ashes until the weather 
becomes frosty in September, when they should 
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newspapers being patted oyer the whole, and a 
wire handle arranged at the top. They not 
only proteot the plants from dost and draughts 
at night, but alto from the danger of a frosty 
night, and might be much more constantly used 
than they are for window plants, many of which 
are lost every winter in an unaccountable way 
for want of some suoh shelter. They cost but a 
few pence, and any handy person can easily 
ooncoot them. They are also quiokly renewed 
if the paper should become broken or soiled. 
The only alternative to ensure safety for room 
plants is to move them into a warm bedroom 
at night, where they should stand until the 
necessary domestic arrangements are over in the 
sitting-room, being plaoed at a distance from 
the window during cold weather. L. R. 


TUBEROSES FOR A ROOM. 

The elegant form and rioh, tropical scent of 
these flowers make them specially desirable for 
room decoration, and many who have but little 
fire-heat at command may grow them with care, 
so as to have them in bloom during the latter 
part of the summer. Bulbs of the Excelsior 
Pearl (American) variety are preferable to those 
from Afrioa, as they are not so tall in habit and 
produce more flowers. These bulbs should be 
planted as soon as procured—one in each 6-inoh 
pot—the compost used being a mixture of turfy- 
loam, three parts to one of leaf-mould, with a 
sprinkling of soot and enough sand to make the 
compost light. Good drainage is essential, the 
crocks being covered with a bit of dry Moss to 
keep the way open for water, for the special 
danger of the bulbs is that they may rot before 
they start into. life. Having potted them 
just below the surface of the soil in this 
oompost, which should be neither in a 
very wet nor very dry state, they will 
require no water for about a month, and then 
should have enough to run through the pot, and 
no more for another week or two. They must, 
in fact, be kept very dry, though not dust-dry, 
until the green shoots appear at the top, whioh 
will not be until the spring, the time varying 
aooording to the amount of heat to which they 
are subjected. If no heated greenhouse be 
available a kitchen-window will suit them 
during the winter, and, indeed, this is an 
excellent place, if sunny, for them until they 
are in bloom, for they need all the warmth they 
can get when once in good growth. Water 
must then be supplied regularly and liberally, 
as they grow rapidly when they begin to 
throw up their flowering-spikes, and should 
then be given liquid-manure or soot-water 
In a very thin, clear state once or twice a week. 
During the past hot summer Tuberoses plaoed iu 
the open air in pots have done well, and thrown 
up their exquisite flowers. In the writer’s 
garden, although placed out-of-doors to retard 
them (others being kept under glass), these 
plants flowered but little later than those in the 
conservatory. It is thus evident that Tuberoses 
can be grown well without a hothouse, for 
nothing could have exceeded the sturdy beauty 
of these outside plants, their exquisite fragrance 
being also in full force when their waxen petals 
opened. The bulbs were wintered in a vinery 
just kept above freezing-point, and had no fire- 
heat whatever after the beginning of April. 
The blooms opened towards the end of August, 
and were then of much value for drawing-room 
deooration after those which had been kept 
under glass had finished flowering. J. L. 


VIOLET8 FOR A WINDOW. 

Those who wish to have these deliciously- 
scented flowers in their rooms should now pro¬ 
cure some well-cultivated clumps of the variety 
Marie Louise, which is the most satisfactory of 
Violets, although the Blue Neapolitan, the soft 
grey Parma Violet, and the fine White Swanley 
Giant (Comte de Brazza) are also all worth 
growing. These clumps should be either potted 
without much disturbance of the soil or plaoed 
in 'Well-drained boxes (a window-box being very 
suitable) and allowed to remain outside in the 
open air until the first frosts appear. The 
Violets named above, being all double, will re¬ 
quire shelter during severe weather, but at the 
same time they must not be exposed to muoh 
fire-heat, and will do best in the window of a 
room without a fire. Where needed for deoora- 
tfon, they are bwt -growq in pete wltfdh 
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can be brought into the drawing-room for 
the afternoon, and replaced at night in cool air, 
either in a oool greenhouse or an unused room. 
Fire-heat has the effect on theseplants of induc¬ 
ing a fresh growth of leaves. Where this takes 
place no more flowers are produced, and the 
plants, although looking fresh and healthy, 
refuse to open their buds iu a most provoking 
way. The best place of all for Violets is in a cod 
frame, raised so as to be only just under the 
glass, so that they can be sheltered in frosty 
weather and given all the air possible during a 
milder time. They may also be grown in a glass 
porch without heat, especially if the morning 



Large-rooted Chioory. 


sun shines on it. If grown in a window they 
must have plenty of air daily, exoept in extreme 
oold, and be plaoed as near the glass as possible ; 
an east or south-east aspect will suit them better 
than the west, and the soil should be kept damp 
with a rosed pot. Violets grow best in leaf-mould 
with a little old hot-bed stuff and some good 
loam mixed with it, sand, soot, and lime being 
added in small quantities, old mortar rubbish 
being the best form in whioh to give the neces¬ 
sary admixture of lime. ^ L. R. 

- , 

LILIUM HARRIS! (THE BERMUDA LILT) 
FOR A WINDOW. 

Thi& pure-white trumpet-shaped Lily is specially 
suited for room decoration, as it blooms so early 
in the year, and will bear more warmth than 
most other Lilies. Bulbs procured now and 
potted at once often give two sets of blossoms, 
one opening in April or May, and the seoond 
stems (appearing direotly the first flowers have 
faded) grow rapidly even out-of-doors without 
difficulty. The potting of Lily-bulbs is, how¬ 
ever, quite distinct from that of other plants, 
and to do it rightly it is neoessary to understand 
that Lilies have two separate sets of roots—». e ., 
the fleshy, tuberous roots whioh start from the 
base of the bulb (and whioh should be disturbed 
as little as possible), and the fibrous surface 
roots which grow from the stem of the Lily 
as it rises out of the ground. In order to 
allow for these valuable surface-roots, on 
tiie strength of whioh muoh of the size 
and beauty of the flower depends. Lily-bulbs 
should be planted low down in the soil, and 
repeated t-op-dressings be added as the Lily grows. 
Having drained the pot carefully (which should 
be about 8 inches across for a large Lily-bulb), 
the rougher part of the soil should be laid over 
the drainage, with a sprinkling of soot, to 
exclude worms and insects. The best soil for 
Lilies is turfy mould (ve,, the turfs cut from an 
old pasture, and stacked in a dry place until the 
roots of the Grass are dead) with leaf-mould, and 
a little soot and sand. If manure be added 
(except as a top-dressing, later on) it must be 
very old, as anything like fermentation is likely 
to canker and destroy the bulb. Having plaoed 
a small heap of compost over the drainage, the 
bulb should be planted on it, with a sprinkling 
of silver sand, on whioh it should rest, spreading 
out the thiok lower roots towards the edge ol 
the pot, and filling the not twogthirds of its 
dfeptn with good sOll, wbfcb sofftud ifltft be too 


tightly rammed down, but only made mode¬ 
rately firm, or the bulb, when the roots in¬ 
crease, may push its way up out of the soil 
for want of room. The compost used 
should be mixed beforehand, and wetted 
until it is of a regular dampness throughout, 
neither very wet nor too dry; and this is an 
important point, as the bulb after planting must 
not be watered for some weeks. The soil in 
which it is planted should, however, be main¬ 
tained at about the same dampness by placing 
the pot in a bed of ashes (or a box of ashes on 
the leads of a town house will do), covering it 
completely with damp ashes to the depth of 
2 inches or 3 inches, and the surrounding 
ashes must be kept damp by an occasional 
watering on the surfaoe, though heavy rain 
should be excluded by a piece of board laid over 
the pots containing the bulbs. Before frost sets 
in the plant should be taken into the green¬ 
house or window, the ashes cleared away, and 
a top-dressing of rich light soil placed over the 
surface, leaving room for a second top-dressing 
of soil later on, which may be of old manure 
and a little soot. The Bermuda Lily, thus treated 
and regularly watered after growth commences, 
should do well if given plenty of air and sun% 
shine in a window. Green-fly will, however, givu 
trouble by attacking the coiled - up leaves, 
unless measures be taken to prevent this. The 
best way to destroy this blight is to dip the 
heads of the Lily in a mixture of Quassia chips 
and soft-soap boiled together. A teacupful of 
Quassia chips, placed in a saucepan with a quart 
of water, should boil for ten minutes, when 
2 oz. of soft-soap can be added to it, and the 
mixture removed from the fire as soon as this is 
dissolved by stirring. Three quarts of oold 
water added to this will make the whole 
quantity 2 gallons, and this will prove a useful 
bath for any window-plants whioh may be 
infected with green-fly, using it to dip them in 
two or three times a week, until all traces of the 
pest has disappeared. A bit of soft sponge with 
clear water should be used to keep the foliage 
dean from dust, and sharp draughts—especially 
those caused by the needful brushing of the 
sitting-room each morning—-must be carefully 
guarded against. L It R. 


THB KFFOHBN QARDHN. 

LARGE-ROOTED CHIOORY. 

In reply to several queries, this is a variety of 
the common Chioory, and although but little 
grown in this country, it is cultivated on an 
extensive scale in some parts of Franoe for the 
sake of the roots, from whioh is manufactured 
the Chioory of commerce. It is also grown by 
some of the Parisian market gardeners, as the 
blanched tops whioh it produces in winter are 
of rather finer appearance than those obtained 
from the typical form. I would advise those 
who make a practice of forcing Chioory to give 
the large-rooted variety a trial. It requires the 
same general treatment as the ordinary kind, 
but when thinned out should have more spaoe 
for development. It is best to sow the seed in 
rows 1 foot apart, allowing a space of from 
6 inches to 8 inches (according to the character 
of the soil) from plant to plant. Do not sow 
before May, or the plants will run to seed. 
Give them an open position and cleanly culture, 
and large, well-matured roots will be obtained; 
these, if plaoed during winter in a warm, dark 
place, will furnish an abundance of crisp 
blanched leaves, which will be found a very 
acceptable addition to the usual run of winter 
salads. B. 


4799.— Best kinds of Rhubarb.—I 
may briefly mention that the best of all Rhu¬ 
barbs for pie-making is Hawke’s Champagne, 
which is very different to the thick, flavourless, 
big-stalked kinds grown in market gardens. 
Hawke’s Champagne is a very slender kind, the 
shoots deep-crimson right through, and full of 
juioe. This is really delicious, and may be 
especially recommended for small gardens, or 
where good flavour oounts for more than mere 
size.—0. T. 

-Grow the Paragon for early use, and the Victoria 

for main crop; the latter also foroee well, but will not, of 
course, oome ao early ae an early kind. Early tj—^ h 
forces well, and comes early outside.—E. H. 

i 4795.— Superphosphate and Pota- 
1 10§8-—It doss nothing of the bind, arid after * 
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good many years experience I regard a good 
sample of superphosphate as decidedly the nest 
artificial manure for this crop, under ordinary 
circumstances. I always use it, and even on a 
stiff clay soil, not at all naturally suitable for 
this crop, I grow as fine, dean, and handsome 
tubers as anyone could desire.—B. C. R. 

- I have seen thie used very largely for Potatoes, but 

never knew a case of scab arising therefrom, and I think 
on most soils it may be used with advantage.—E. H. 

4798.— Seed Potatoes —This is an entire 
fallacy. A set of most careful experiments made 
this summer by a gentleman interested in horti¬ 
culture have given as a result a net loss in the 
crop obtained from steeped seed of nearly twelve 
bushels per acre as against the produce of un- 
steeped seed, the loss, moreover, being chiefly 
in the larger or “ ware ” Potatoes. The seed 
(Champions) was steeped in a solution of half-a- 
pound of sulphate of Ammonia and half-a-pound 
of nitrate of potash to each gallon of water, and 
left in the liquid for twenty-four hours, then 
dried and planted. I must add that for my 
own part I cannot see in what possible way such 
treatment is likely to prove beneficial to the 
crop.—B. C. R. 

4796.— Green Tomatoes. —You have only 
to cut the fruit (preferably in bunches) and 
place it on a shelf or in a drawer in any warm 
place, such as a kitchen, and sooner or later all 
that are anything like full-grown will ripen, or 
at least become coloured, and though the later 
ones lack substance and quality, they come in 
nicely for flavouring and making sauce, &c. The 
small green ones may be made into an excellent 
pickle, and for this several recipes have been 
given in Gardening from time to time.— 
B. C. R- 

- If they have attained to usable size they will ripen in 

any warm place. Thev might be gathered and placed in 
the kitchen on the shelves, or out, with a portion of stem 
attaohed, and hung up wherever there is warmth.—E. H. 

• Gather them at once, and place them in a sunny 
window, or on the ledge of a warm house to ripen. I believe 
a very good preserve oan be made from them, but have 
never tried it. Perhaps some other reader can oblige you 
in thisrespeot. If the fruits are not too small they will 
ripen up well in a sunny window, or on a shelf near the 
glass.—0. T. 

4801.—Oelery.—Was the Oelery watered after being 
earthed up ? From some cause or other moisture has 
penetrated the heart, and produoed decay. Possibly ths 
earth has been built up too high.—E. H. 

4745.— Moving Asparagus.— This is not the 
best tame to move Asparagus, if one had any ohoice in 
the matter. Still, it may be moved safely now. Take up 
as carefully as possible without injuring the roots, and 
replant again as soon as convenient, so that the roots 
receive no check. Muloh over the bed with manure as 
soon as planted.—E. H. 


4815.— Basic slag 1 . —The value of basic 
slag as a manure lies in the amount of phos¬ 
phoric acid it contains, hence it is of use only 
as a substitute for superphosphate of lime (or 
bone-meal). It is, however, decidedly cheaper 
than either of these substances, and though not 
quite so prompt in action as superphosphate, is 
much more so than bone-meal. It is especially 
suitable as a dressing for moorlands, light 
sandy soils, old meadows, clay lands, or, indeed, 
for any formation that is naturally deficient in 
lime as well as requiring phosphoric acid. It is 
also an excellent fertiliser for Potatoes, and, 
indeed, for root crops of all kinds, and may be 
employed at the rate of from 3 cwt. to 5 cwt. per 
acre. There are a good many different makes 
or “ brands ” of basic slag in the markets, some 
of which are comparatively useless. That known 
as Thomas’ Phosphate Powder is one of the best. 
—B. C. R. 

4729.— The Bride Gladiolus.— Pot at 
once in anv good soil that will grow “Gera¬ 
niums ” and Fuchsias well. Put six bulbs in a 
5-inch pot, and nine bulbs in a 6-inch pot, cover 
about half an inch, and plunge in a cold frame 
for a few weeks. In forcing they will not bear 
a strong heat. If brought on in a warm green¬ 
house, where the temperature is about 50 degs. 
at night they will bloom about Easter.—E. H. 

- No time should be lost in potting the 

corins, five in a 4^ -inch pot in a compost of t wo 
parts fibry-loam, one of leaf-mould, with suffi¬ 
cient sharp silver sand to keep the whole 

E orous, adding a small quantity of dissolved 
ones if the loam is poor in quality—say, half 
a pint of manure to one peck of the compost. 
Stand the pots on a shelf in a cool-house or 
frame secure from frost If the soil is 
moist but little water will be required until 
growth commences.—S. P, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The season. —The Chrysanthemum season is 
likely to be finer than last year, and the displays 
in the various public parks are quite up to the 
average. It must be a poor park now that does 
not have an annual Chrysanthemum exhibition, 
the Government parks being, I believe, excep¬ 
tions. The weather has been fairly favourable 
for keeping the blooms fresh, and no serious 
complaints are heard of damping. It is necessary 
to keep a little heat, or to maintain a buoyant 
atmosphere, and give the plants as much space 
as possible. From what I have seen, the old 
varieties are very popular still—I mean such 
kinds as Elaine and the finely-coloured Source 
d’Or. If only two kinds were required for early 
bloom these would be still difficult to beat for 
all-round excellence. 

Mlle. Therese Rey. —Amateurs who ex¬ 
hibit Chrysanthemums should make note of this 
fine variety. It is really very beautiful, and the 
best raised for many years. As yet it is scarcely 
known at all, but will appear in some stands at 
the exhibitions now being held throughout the 
length and breadth of England. The flowers 
are large—but then no variety stands a chance 
now for exhibition unless it is broad and mas¬ 
sive—creamy-white, and graceful, so to say, in 
expression. It is neither coarse nor ungainly, 
and one I admire greatly, although adverse to 
big flowers as a rule. 

viviand Morel. —This variety is of a re¬ 
markably sportive character. Chas. Davis, a 
bronze-coloured kind, is a sport from it. and 
likely to be much grown. The pure-white flower 
is got from an early bud, the later buds pro¬ 
ducing blooms of the warm rose-purple colour, 
which is accepted as the proper character of 
this variable kind. I saw the white and the 
lilac-purple cn the same plant recently, but in 
spite of this quixotic nature this variety is a 
really splendid Chrysanthemum. 

Crimson coloured varieties. —There is quite 
a long list of deep-crimson purple-coloured 
kinds, such as William Gerard and John 
Shrimpton. The flowers are large, but refined, 
and the shade cf colour is of superb depth, with 



Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums. 


an old-gold reverse to the florets. The habit of 
growth is dwarf, or comparatively so, and one 
good thing is this dwarfing of the growth. 
Plants six or seven feet high are no advan¬ 
tage. I prefer the neater and more compact 
specimens. 

New Japanese kinds —There is a wealth of 
new and beautiful Japanese varieties, and 
several novelties which I have seen privately 
will be shown in the course of the autumn. 
Col. M. B. JSwete is already known, and 
it is a very fine flower, very large, with¬ 
out any trace of coarseness and the 
colour is bronze - yellow, with a buff 


suffusion. An unnamed seedling I saw is a fair 
advance on Meg Merrilies, a variety that is 
superseded now, this novelty being fuller. The 
flowers of this are of a milky-white colour, and 
with the petals cut, so to speak. Amos Perry 
(yellow) and Excelsior are good additions, espe¬ 
cially the last mentioned, which is a flower of 
remarkable size, rose-purple, the petals curling 
inwards and showing the silvery reverse. The 
greatest sensation, so to say, this year will be 
Mme. Therese Ray, described above. 

Chrysanthemum Cottage Pink.— Passing 
through a Kentish village the other day I saw a 
fine mass of this variety comiDg into bloom. It 
should be introduced into suburban gardens, the 
flowers, rosy-purple in colour, freely produced, 
and they throw off rains better than any other 
outdoor kind known to me. It is very similar 
to a very old variety called Emperor of China, 
and is very free, hardy, and thrives in fine or 
bad weather through November, lasting some¬ 
times into December. I saw it in full bloom in 
a southern seaside garden last year at Christ¬ 
mastime. The Anemone-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (see illustration) are very pretty and well 
worthy of extended culture. V. C. 


TREES & SHRUBS 

ROCK ROSES (CISTUSES). 

Such fine shrubs as the Cistuses were* \frh@tl 
bedders held oomplete sway, lost to our gardens, 
and many good forms disappeared. This de¬ 
lightful group is entitled to a good place; the 
shrubs are not troublesome to grow, have at 
wealth of glossy leafage, and in the case of sue?* 
kinds as C. ladaniferus or the Gum Cistus bear 
flowers of much beauty. It has been urged 
that they are not hardy, but C. ladaniferus 
and others will live out even in Scotland. 
This is a proof of the hardihood of the Cistuses, 
but some are more tender than others, and only 
those that live out-of-doors will receive mention 
here. I like to see them massed together, and 
a bed of C laurifolius maoulatus or one of the 
other types is a pleasant feature during the 
summer months, when the shrubs are in florfef. 
I have seen in the Bouth of Eagland dry sunn}' 
banks clothed with them, banks upon which very 
few other things would succeed. One of the 
most useful is the Gum Cistus (C. ladaniferus), 
which has long been in English gardens, as it was 
grown as early as 1656, by Tradescant jun. Its 
flowering season extends during the three 
summer months, from June to August, when 
it gives beauty to English gardens as well as 
the Spanish wilds from whence it was intro¬ 
duced. The species has white flowers, but 
there is a variety named maculata in which thd 
white ground is relieved at the base of each of 
the petals by a blotch of rich purple. When in 
a suitable position the shrub will grow about 
5 feet or 6 feet high, and when brushed against 
gives off a sweet, balsamic fragrance, due to a 
gummy secretion in the summer months. This 
rich perfume is very strong, and a bed of shrubs 
can be detected some distance away, although 
unseen ; the leaves are shining as if polished, 
narrow, and abundant, giving a bushy character 
to the plant. Another very beautiful species is 
C. laurifolius, which has also been long in culti¬ 
vation, and is indispensable in every good 
garden. It is hardy, and delightful when in full 
bloom, as the flowers are borne freely, and create 
a pleasing effect against the smooth, polished 
leafage, which is also comparatively broad. Its 
chief charm is the profusion of flowers ; but even 
finer than the type is the variety maculatus. 
Its flowering is usually confined to June and 
July, and, like C. ladaniferus, comes from 
Spain ; but it is long since it was introduced-, 
as in 1752 it was cultivated by the celebrate* i 
Miller. These two types are the first to cont¬ 
inence with, and are the hardiest ; but sever U 
others may be grown, these being of dwarfer 
growth, as C. monspeliensis, C. creticus, U. 
crispus, C. lusitanicus, C. hirsutus, not forget¬ 
ting also C. purpureus. Oue great advantage of 
the grouping system, apart from the better 
effect the several plants have, is that in the 
event of exceptionally severe weather protection 
may be given, this taking the form of mats 
hooped over them. This will not be neceisary* 
however, except in weather of great se/erity, 
when it is often necessary to protect plaits and 
shrubs considered perfectly hardy. EJf?Jry card 
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should be taken of the Cistuses. They re 
pay for trouble and a proper knowledge 
of their requirements. One of the ohief things 
neoeesary is dryness. A damp air, such as is 
frequently experienced in low lying situations, 
especially in the winter, inflicts greater harm 
than frost; and in the neighbourhood of London 
the foul yellow fogs are a severe trial to the 
shrubs. The position for them should be in the 
first place dry, and, if possible, well exposed. 
Under these conditions the plants will bloom 
freely, and the foliage, if they are near large 
towns, keeps freer from sooty deposits. If the 

K rden is very confined, then Rock Roses are not 
:ely to succeed, as I have watched their beha¬ 
viour in recent years, and always find that they 
thrive best where the soil is dry and the situa¬ 
tion exposed, so there is little damp. Like the 
beautiful little Sun Roses that love to scramble 
over a dry bank, gilding it into colour, the 
Cistusea also prefer a dry soil, poor, uninviting, 
and apparently not capable of supporting plant 
life. Rut here they flourish and enjoy the mate¬ 
rial in which the roots have found entrance. 
There are many dry, bare banks in gardens, on 
which nothing but coarse weeds thrive, that may 
be converted into a picture of leaf and flower by 
planting upon them the Rock Robcs. Through¬ 
out their cultivation there is little trouble with 
them, as they are easily propagated by seeds, 
which ripen well and germinate readily, or by 
cuttings. The cuttings will soon strike if taken in 
September, the earlier the better, inserted in 
pots filled with an ordinary light soil, and trans¬ 
ferred to a cold frame. They soon make head¬ 
way if, when struck, they are potted off singly in 
the usual way. La the spring they may be 
planted out. V. C. 

4808.— Olsm&tls Pl&mmula —Are you certain the 
kind is this ? Bat in some years flowers lose their fragranoe 
to some ext**n r > a good deal depending’ upon the weather. 

I have ofcen noticed this—a very fragrant flower under 
oertain conditions almost losing its onaraoteristio scent. 
This is the only explanation, 1 should think, that oould be 
afforded.—0 T. 

—— I oan only suggest that the want of fragranoe In 
your C emaci* was caused by the hot, dry weather that 
prevai ed at the time It wn in flower. Many flowers 
suffered in the past summer from the same oause, Carna¬ 
tions especially; the sweetness in these oould only be 
detected in some varieties early in the morning or late in 
the day - J. C. 0. 

The Siberian Grab —Few trees are more 
suitable for a small lawn than Pyrus malus 
bacoata (the Siberian Crab), which is charming 
when in flower, but still more so through the 
autumn and winter, when lit up with its 
profusion of crimson fruits. But eves if it 
neither flowered nor produced suoh a wealth of 
handsome fruits, the Siberian Crab would be of 
note for the extreme gracefulness of its growth. 
It is always a pleasure to see a good specimen, 
and as it does not attain a very large size, it is 
suitable for comparatively small lawns. The 
tree is, of course, perfectly hardy, and not 
fastidious, requiring no special soil or position. 
As the planting season is near at hand, it should 
not be overlooked. One sees so many poor 
things in gardens, “Monkey Puzzles,” naif- 
dead, and a surf tit of variegated Maples, that 
the Siberian Crab should be planted if only for 
the sake of variety —V. C. 

A good Rhododendron (“ Helene Sohif- 
fer”)—Tais is a new kind, and doubtless is 
expensive ; but in time it is one of those plants 
that will be popular because of its usefulness 
and beauty. It was raised, I believe, on the 
Continent, from whence we have got many such 
things, as they are made more of there than in 
England. It is a delightful pot-plant, and was 
exhibited at the summer show of the Royal 
JBotanic Society. The plant is of very compact 
ff&abit, which fits it for the smaller greenhouses, 
in which it is impossible to grow the larger 
^habited kinds. The flowere are white, and pro¬ 
duced in neat trusses. When offered for sale it 
jfiQuld be made note of.—V. C. 

The Pearl Bush (Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 
E. pinnatifida, as it is sometimes called) is a 
flferub tkat all who live in the southern districts 
of JBSngland should take note of. The flowers are 
liup, ppp»white, not unlike those of the St. 
Join's Woft, and with a bunch of yellow 
■tampfys in this centre, which seems to intensify 
the cmity qf tfcs segments. A large bush in 
full vlftom in snflwwr is very charmiDg, the 
flowed gpt off by an abundance of leafage of 
polish^! green qqlojp. It was introduced iroi 
Chili, tdg| no sheltejr acted be given the 
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bushes, whioh in more them one southern 
garden have been established there for several 
years. In its native country it grows abont 
10 feet in height, and in the flowering season 
is covered with blossom. It will thrive in 
ordinary soil, provided that it is well drained, 
and the position should not be too exposed, 
otherwise a succession of severe frosts is likely 
to prove destructive. Bat it is worth a little 
protection in all the more northern districts, its 
distinct character and lovely flowers well repay¬ 
ing for any attention of this kind.—C. T. 


ORCHIDS 

ODONTOGLOS8UM BICTONENSE. 

This is an Orchid which formerly used to be 
grown with a great deal of pleasure, and a very 
nice display it yielded in those days when fewer 
plants could be found to make a show of 
blossom daring the dull season of the year. 
Even now it should not be cast on one side 
because it has a special interest, as being the very 
first Odontoglo88um which flowered in English 
gardens, and this was in the year 1836, having 
been sent from Goatemala by its discoverer, Mr. 
Skinner, who, in speaking of this plant as he 
found it, Btated it “is qnite destitute of a 
rhizome. It has oblong pseudo-bulbs with 
narrow leaves. It is always terrestrial, half 
buried in mossy banks.” Thus “ G. M. H.’ 
may see what the finder of this species says of 
it as it grows in its native home. “G. M. H.” 
sends me a spike of this plant for s name, ask¬ 
ing at the same time if it is the typical form of 
the plant ? To this inquiry I should say no, it 
is not the usual variety we see in English 
gardens, bat it mach resembles a form whioh I 
have seen flowering in the houses in German 
gardens under the name of speciosum. It is 
near to the variety called splendens with us, 
but it has a much duller lip, and the flower is 
smaller. The specific name is derived from its 
first flowering at Bicton, then in the possession 
of Lord Rolle, bat numerous varieties have 
appeared since that time, the most distinct, if not 
the most handsome, being the form called albnm, 
which has the sepals and petals of a deep-brown, 
and the cordate lip of a pure-white. Another 
form called splendens is a very robust kind, and 
it produces a dense many-flowered raceme, with 
large blossoms in which the sepals and petals 
are of a rich-brown, transversely streaked with 
greenish-yellow, the large cordate lip being of a 
lively rosy-lilac ; sulphnrenm, sepals and petals 
pale-yellow, with a white lip. All these varie¬ 
ties I have seen at Mr. Bull’s establishment, 
where the species is thought a great deal of, and 
done well. It has been found in Mexioo, as well 
as in Guatemala, and under cultivation it likes 
a somewhat warmer situation than do such 
plants as O. Peeoatorei and 0. crispum, and upon 
this aocount I have no doubt was due the fact 
of its succeeding so much better than many 
things whioh suoonmbed to their fate; but I 
have always found it to be a plant very easy to 
grow, but at the same time to like a little water 
to help it through the winter, instead of being 
quite ary. Matt. Bbamble. 


OYPRIPEDIUM 8PICERIANUM. 

I am in receipt of four flowers of this kind from 
“M. J.,” and, as he says, they all represent a 
different form slightly. No. 1 I take to be the 
normal and typical one. No. 2 is a small flower, 
with very narrow petals, and it is very dull 
coloured, certainly one of the very poorest I 
have seen of the species for a long time, and I 
should oast this one out from the collection, be it 
ever so small. No. 3 is a very pretty flower, 
with a large dorsal sepal, and with short, undu¬ 
lated petals ; it is most distinct and beautiful, 
and should be well looked after. No. 4 is a fine 
and beautiful flower, having a large dorsal 
sepal, with a very broad central streak of purple, 
the whole of a pure-white, tinged with flesh 
colour, the base green. These varieties, coming 
from seed in their native country, show what a 
marked change can be effected in the kind. 
Some of my friends tell me they have read that 
Oypripediums are not increased in this way, 
because they do not produce seed, and that they 
are a set of plants that are fast becoming extinct. 
But yet onr collectors still find new kinds. Mr. 
8ander has reaped quite a harvest from the new 
varieties be if doustantJy having tint home to 


him of the montanum type of C. iniigne, and 
amongst them stands the chaste and lovely 
C. insigne Sanders. Then, again, more recently 
we have the beautiful U Charleaworthi, 
introduced by the Messrs. Charles worth and 
Shuttleworth, of Bradford. Then, again, to 
o back only a short time, we have the C. 
Jhamberlayni, introduced by Mr. Sander* 
whioh, although it does not produce moro 
than one flower at a time on a scape* 
yet a plant with several growths may have as 
many spikes, and thus its lovely flowers are 
increased. Then, again, another distinct and 
superb kind is the C. Sanderianum, and the 
equally fine and free-flowering C. Roths- 
ohildianum, and the beautiful C. Curtisi, which, 
however, was first introduced by the Messrs. 
Veitch, C. bellatulum by the Messrs. Low, of 
Clapton, and many other fine forms, which 
seem to show us that the longer we search, the 
finer and more exquisite forms we find, so that 
if they are a dying-out race they are determined 
to excel in beautiful forms to the end of the 
chapter. But I must now return to the C. 
Bpiceriannm. This was first seen in flower in 
this country some fifteen years ago. This 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Veitch, and it 
remained a rare plant for several years, but at 
length its habitat was fonnd out by the Messrs. 
Low’s collectors, and soon after by those sent 
oat by Mr. Sander. It has been a wonderful 
favourite in our oolleotions ever sinoe, and it 
has become a favourite Orchid with our 
numerous hybridisers, and some excellent forma 
have resulted from it, of whioh I may note 
C. Leeanum,C. Figaro, 0. Hera, C. Buohaniannm, 
C. Hornianum, C. Lathamianum, C. Niobe, and 
many others, whioh have all had C. Spicerianum 
for one of their parents. This plant comes 
from Assam, or from some part of Northern 
India, which has not been divulged by the 
collectors, but it thrives well with other speoiee 
and hybrids of the same genus, potted in the 
same way, adding a little loam to the peat and 
Sphagnum Moss. They last in bloom for a very 
long time, but when their flowers are past I 
like to keep them in the Odontoglossnm-honse 
for the resting season, removing them to the 
warmer house in the spring to make their 
growth. Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA BOWRINGIANA. 

It is now less than ten years ago that Messrs. 
Veitch introduced this plant from Central 
America, and from time to time I have recom¬ 
mended readers of Gardening to invest in it, 
for it is a splendid thing. This Cattleya flowers 
at this season and right through the month of 
November in great beauty ; and at no time of 
the year should it be kept either dry at the root 
or without moisture in the air. We are not told at 
what altitude it grows in its native oonntry, 
which is British Honduras; but it is found 
beside the rivers, so that it is enabled to gather 
a great deal of moisture in the dry season from 
evaporation, whilst in the wet season the rain¬ 
fall is very great, so that it will not answer to let 
the plants get dry at any one time in the year, 
or they will then get badly infested with thripo ; 
so much have I seen this plant smothered in these 
insects as to be of a greyish-black. But this 
was entirely owing to their being in a quite dry 
house with no moisture in the air; and the 
plants were dry, too, at the roots, and from 
which they never recovered. 

Matt. Bramble. 


4816.—Fixing hot-water pipes.—If 
the connections leading to the cistern were free, 
as they should be, there oould be no more pres¬ 
sure in the pipes than that produced by the head 
of water—a few feet only; but the pipe may 
have become blocked in some way. Yon do not 
say of what material the joints are composed. I 
prefer Portland cement to anything else, and 
like it more the longer I use it. If the cement 
is fresh and properly worked in, the joints will 
never leak a drop, and last almost a lifetime. 
The fact of the lower or return pipe having a 
greater inclination than the flow is of no conse¬ 
quence ; the flow ought to have a rise of at least 
1 inch in every yard, though rather more is per¬ 
haps better; bat with a good rise from the 
boiler into pipes the inch is enough. A 2-inch 
connection is large enough for anything up to 
about 200 feet of 3-inch nk>ing; but where tnere 
it at long length of bS& fe he*t, it ii fetter 
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to have the gauge the lame throughout. I sup¬ 
pose you mean you cannot keep the 3 inch pipe 
tight on the 2-inch nozzle on the boiler? By 
making a Portland cement joint you oan easily 
do ao. I often run a 2-inoh (or even 1-inch) pipe 
into the aocket of a 4-inch, and with plenty of 
freah cement, and a few bits of broken brick, 
can make a joint in ten minutea that will never 
lose a drop of water. I will tell you how to 
make the cement joints, if you like ; three houra 
after finishing them you oan fill up the pipes and 
light the fire.—B. C. R. 


P 1 

Fi 


FERNS. 

FILMY FERNS FOR WARDIAN CASES 
14 T. J. M.” writes me that he should like to 
know whioh of the New Zealand kinds he can 
accommodate in a north-east window? Well, you 
may grow all or any of these in a case so situated, 
and it will become one of the most beautiful 
ornamente for a room that can be oonceived. 
44 T. J. M." sends me a list of the kinds he has 
comiDg home by a mail steamer, which, if they 
should arrived in anything like condition, will 
soon thrive apace. Now 1 have seen many 
atylea of Wardian cases for Ferns, but I think 
the most effective was one fitted with a shallow 
zinc tray, in which small and large pieces of 
sandstone rock were stood up and arranged in 
a picturesque manner, and upon this was 
laced in the first instance a small pot with 
'ilmy Ferns. These had climbed upon the 
blocks of sandstone, so as to quite cover them 
with verdure, the kidney-shaped kind from 
New Zealand being quite conspicuous, not only 
for its shape, but for the beautiful bright 
greenery of ite fronds. This plant is frequently 
called a rare New Zealand kind, but it is not so, 
for a gentleman, who lives next door to me now, 
has just returned from a twenty-five years’ resi¬ 
dence in New Zealand, and he tells me it is a 
species which is plentiful in its habitats, and from 
the great quantities of this plants which I saw 
when at Kew last in the oelebrated Cooper Foster 
collection, it should not either be considered 
a rare plant in this country ; but it does keep 
a rare plant to fruit in England, which is a great 
pity. I have specimens with fertile fronds 
gathered in New Zealand, but I have never but 
once seon a frond which had been grown in this 
country with its row of fertile cups round the 
edge of the fronds. Some of the kinds mentioned 
by 41 T. J. M.” have short and stout rhizomes, 
which will not creep and fix themselves upon 
the block of sandstone, and for these a suitable 
place or places for their accommodation should 
be provided near the base of these. Such kinds 
as Trichomanes elongatum, T. strictum, Hyme- 
nophyllum scabrum, and the twoTodeas may all 
be taken as examples, and for the Todea superba 
ample space should be allowed for this to spread 
and develop itself, when it will become one of 
the most beautiful objects in the whole case. 
Although not, strictly speaking, a Filmy Fern, 
Hymenophyllum dilatatum is a fine, broad- 
fronded, stately species which requires ample 
space, so also does H. scabrum and H. demis- 
sum. The other kinds are smaller growing, and 
they have creeping rhizomes. The Trichomanes 
elongatum also makes fronds nearly 1 foot in 
height, as also does T. strictum, and should be 
provided for accordingly. These plants should 
be potted in small, well drained pots, the soil 
being composed of equal parts of loam, peat, and 
Sphagnum Moss. These should be placed in 
the permanent places they are to occupy, then 
the zinc tray snould be filled with water, the 
surface covered with pieces of wirework, and 
the whole covered with growing Sphagnum 
Moss, which will require cutting back a bit, as 
it grows too strong, and with an occasional 
dusting with the syringe nothing more is neces¬ 
sary. __ J* 

Parsley Fern.— Referring to the remarks 
on Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus) in Garden¬ 
ing of October 21, I may say that this Fern 
grows well in our garden—a cold, exposed, but 
high situation. We have some fine plante 
brought fourteen years ago from North Wales, 
others from Westmoreland and Cumberland 
brought more recently ; but all are in a flourish¬ 
ing, healthy condition. They seem to do well 
in a tolerably shady place facing north and 
north-east. I give them no special toil, but 
wedge them tigrufy tfctwe^n the sitae* which 
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support a steep bank. The soil is light gravel. 
They bear botn sterile and fertile fronds abun¬ 
dantly, but so far as I have noticed they have 
produced no seedlings, although the Lastreas 
Fiiix-mas and Filix-fcomina seed freely in the 
same bank.—A. S. Southall. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

MARGUERITES. 

Thh varieties of Chrysanthemum frutescers, 
which are popularly known as Paris Daisies or 
Marguerites, have now been grown for a con¬ 
siderable time, and are recognised as belonging 
to the roost popular of market plants ; yet when 
they were first grown for market it was gene¬ 
rally anticipated that they would have a very 
short run. Anyone not acquainted with Covent- 
garden Flower Market would be astonished at 
the immense quantities to be seen there through¬ 
out the spring months. It is chiefly the white 
varieties that are grown ; the yellow forms are 
equally if not more desirable, but they are not 
so easily managed. It is not only for pots that 
the Marguerites are useful, as they are equally 
valuable as bedding plante, and for window- 
boxes there are few things that will keep up 
a good display of bloom so long. For winter 
flowering or early flowering, plants propa¬ 
gated late the previous spring are best. 
These may be cut back about midsummer, and 
after they have well started again they may be 


I but this, though it flowers well early in the 
spring, does not keep up a succession of bloom 
so well as Halleri maximum. Of yellow varie¬ 
ties Etoile d’Or is the best known, but it is a 
I little diffioult to manage. Cut-back plants do 
not break freely, and even young plants when 
stopped do not branoh out regularly. Feu d’Or 
is a free-growing variety which may be recom¬ 
mended, the flowers being similar to those of 
Etoile d’Or. It must not be treated too liber¬ 
ally, or the plants will be apt to run up tall. 
Comte de Chambord is sometimes met with, but 
it is not a very desirable variety, the flowers 
being pale-yellow and smaller than those of the 
above. Its only recommendation is that it is of 
a dwarfer and more branching habit. F. 


CYCADS, AND WHAT I KNOW OF THEM. 
I THINK this somewhat a pertinent question 
from an unknown friend from Liverpool, sign¬ 
ing himself 44 Kaffir.” In his letter he says, 
44 Tell me through Gardening what you know 
about Cycads, and if they may be crown in an 
ordinary greenhouse?” Well, I may tell you 
at once that they cannot be grown in an ordi- 
nary house set apart for greenhouse plants, 
because this would be too moist for them during 
the winter. It is true I have observed that 
Mr. Wm. Bull, of Chelsea, maintains a lot of 
these plants in his large conservatory with other 
plants through the winter months, and they 
appear to do well, but the kinds that I have 



Flowers of Marguerite (Chrysanthemum frutcscens). 


potted on into 3-inch pots. They may require 
stopping once or twice, hut where four or five 
shoots start evenly together they will make good 
plants, as they branch out naturally when they 
begin to flower. For flowering later in the 
•priDg autumn-struck plants are best. These 
snould now be ready for potting into 5-inch pots. 
They may reauire stopping once or twice, and 
the tops will De useful for cuttings, which will 
make good plants in time for bedding out. 
There is very little difficulty in the culture of 
Marguerites, as the cuttings will root freely on 
a hot-bed. If there should be a scarcity of good 
cuttings, a few old plants may be cut back, and 
these will soon break out and give a good supply. 
Marguerites may be potted in any ordinary 
garden soil ; rich compost should be avoided, or 
the plants will make too much growth. After the 
plante are well set with bloom they may be fed 
with liquid-manure. One great drawback totheir 
culture is that they are much subject to a small 
maggot, which is difficult to deal with on account 
of its being under the surface of the leaves. The 
only means of keeping this enemy in check is 
by using paraffin as an insecticide. There are 
several distinct white varieties, but they are 
not now often seen under names. That which I 
have seen named Halleri maximum is the best; 
the flowers are large and the habit of the plant 
good. Pinnatifidum, a small-flowered variety, 
with very pretty, finely-cut leaves of a pale 
glaucous green, used to be grown a good deal, 
but I have not seen much of it lately. There is 
also a good large-flowered variety with pale- 
green, rather ffnely-Utffe loaves of dwarf habit, I 

\ 


! mostly observed there are South African and 
Australian species and varieties. The kinds 
from the East Indies and those kinds from 
Central America and the West Indian Islands 
are not represented, and therefore I say 
to grow a good representative collection of these 
lants one requires a slightly warmer and drier 
ouse than the ordinary structure which is de¬ 
voted to ordinary flowering and fine foliaged 
plants from cool countries, whilst in the spring 
and early summer months they revel in a good 
supply of heat and moisture also. This is the 
time when they usually make their growth, but 
sometimes a season may roll past with no new 
growth being developed, and when this is the 
case, the plants should be kept quiet and dryish, 
as it is of no use to try to force growth upon 
them. These plants have been said to havo 
cylindrical undivided stems, and in this 
respect much resemble Palms, but anyone 
who visits the Amsterdam Botanic Garden 
will here find that this description must 
be read with a little caution. In this place 
there was a very fine collection. I sup¬ 
pose this came about thiough the Dutch 
having early access to South Africa, and finding 
the species somewhat plentiful they secured a 
good supply ; but here, at Amsterdam, may be 
seen several of the fine Cape species, having 
branched stems, as well as the Chinese Cycas 
revoluta, having several branches, and one plant 
of the East Indian C. circinalis here had three 
branches upon it. I have seen one or two other 
examples of this species with a branched stem, 

I but it w'ould appear to be ctaly the male plant 
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whioh branches in this kind; whnt the others 
me j do I oennot telL These plants ere peculiarly 
saiteble for the emetear , a greenhouse, because 
they do not quickly grow out of bounds, so thet 
they exoel in their beeuty end their testing 
qualities, for the house which is large enough for 
them will be equally roomy some ten or twenty 
veers hence, so that here they differ from Tree- 
Ferns end Palms. These get too tell in twenty 
years for the house, end have to be done away 
with, but with Cyoads the process of stem build* 
ing is effected but by alow degrees. Many new 
kinds have been discovered in Australia during 
the last thirty years, but the most remarkable 
plant was sent home in 1862, whioh differs from 
every other species of the order, and it goes to 
prove that Australia is the oldest bit of the 
world known, for here Mr. Hill found the 
Bowersia spectabilis, having a stem some 60 feet 
high, and with bipinnate leaves, and this form 
is only known to exist in our coal 
measures. The plant was first found in 
the early part of the century, during 
Flinders’ voyage, but when it appeared in the 
vignette of the book of the history of the 
voyage it was simply considered to be a fancy of 
the artist, as no one could believe in such a 
plant. I have seen many species of the order in 
the numerous gardens 1 have visited during my 
sojourn through Europe, but I have never seen 
so much attention paid to their culture as in 
Leipsio; but it is in Saxony that the fashion 
prevails of usiog the leaves of Cycas revoluta as 
memorials of the dead, and of late years I have 
seen one place only in England where a speciality 
is made of the same species. This was at the 
Albert Nurseries, Peokham-rye, which is con¬ 
ducted by Mr. G. Hicks. Here a large house is 
devoted to them, and highly decorative they 
look, so that we may be led to see what a 
highly decorative plant it is, with its deep-green 
leaves, which resemble the feathers of the 
ostrich in outline. The fossil remains of this 
order are found in various part of our own 
country and other parts of Europe, but all have 
long ainoe disappeared from these onoe-familiar 
plaoee, and they now appear in the neatest 
numbers at the Gape of Good Hope and neigh¬ 
bourhood and in the land of the Antipodes. A 
few scattered species are found through the East 
Indies and the Indian Islands, several come 
from Sjoth America, Mexico, and the West 
Indian Islands, bnt the majority of those 
natives of the Western Hemisphere have 
slender stems and are quicker growers. 
The first plant of Enoephalartos Gaffei, 
which is also called the Kaffir’s Bread-tree, 
was introduced to this oountry in 1775. It was 
living a few years ago, and could have been 
accommodated after all these years in any ama¬ 
teur’s greenhouse standing only 4 feet in height. 
I would earnestly recommend 11 Kaffir ” to go 
in for these plants strongly, as they will not 
overgrow the height for many years. These 
plants may be potted in good turfy loam and 
sharp silver sand, and the pots should be well 
drained. Give an abundance of water through 
the summer months, but a very little through 
the winter ; yet I do not like to treat them as 
dry blocks, just a little moisture being neoessary 
to maintain the leaves in good and healthy cm- 
dition. I think this is all that I know about 
Cyoads that may be useful to “ Kaffir. ” I have 
not entered upon the economic properties ; but 
these he may find out by studying the order. 
Neither have I done anything in the way of 
describing the species, for there is a great 
resemblance in the general run of the [plants. 
Of course, there are some striking deviations. I 
think there are altogether less than a hundred 
species of the order known, principally confined 
to the under-named genera : Bowenia, Gatakido- 
zamia, Geratozamia, Gycas, Dion, Encephalartoe, 
Lepidozamia, Maorozamia, Stangeria, Zamia. 

J. J. 


TUBEROSES. 

Few flowers are more valued in autumn and 
winter than the Tuberose. Especially is this 
so where there is a large and constant demand 
for such as are useful in button-hole work. 
Tuberoses, it must be admitted, are suited to 
this class of work, and alike useful are they in 
wreaths, cr osse s , or bouquets. It is now possible 
to have them in bloom almost all the year 
round, and though, of oourse, in common with 
all flowers, they open very slowly in the depth 
of winter, yet it is satisfactory to know tha^ a 1 
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I fair percentage of their flowers expand toler¬ 
ably welL The very latest batches should now 
be in the open and throwing up their flower- 
spikes in various stages. To secure these from 
aooident, a stick should be plaoed to each, with 
a loose tie to admit of future growth, and if 
the pots are stood closely together, little harm 
should result. At this time also keep them 
free of the side growths that form about the 
bulbs to the detriment of the flowering stem 
and flowers. Give the plants abundant sup¬ 
plies of water at the root and weak liquid- 
manure every other day. Syringe freely and 
regularly so as to cheok as much as possible the 
progress of red-spider, thrips and the like, 
which are almost sure to infest them. An occa¬ 
sional watering overhead with clear soot-water 
will also conduce to the same end. Best of all, 
perhaps, ia an occasional 
Syringing with Quassia-chips and soft-soap. 
Take a 6-inch potful of the Qoassia-ohips and 
plaoe in an old saucepan with soft water, and 
boil steadily till the whole of the chips have 
sunk to the bottom; then drain it off and add 
a large teaspoonful of soft-soap, stirring well 
till dissolved, adding sufficient cold soft water 
to make two gallons of the whole, but if not 
sufficient, increase the proportion of chips and 
soap till enough has been made to give a good 
syringing all round. In using the syringe for 
this purpose the jet is always preferable to the 
rose, because with thn former a steady spray ia 
maintained, and all sides of the plants can be 
reached It is a mistake to dash quantities of 
these insecticides against the plants, because the 
great bulk goes to the soil and is lost; whereas 
with the jet a mere mist-like spray is the result, 
and has the effect of just damping the leaves 
and stems. A spraying of this kind may be 
repeated frequently and at a very trifling cost, 
and gardeners generally should not lose sight 
of this cheap and effectual remedy. In the 
case of Tuberoses persevere with it while the 
plants are yet outside and the insects less 
numerous. When the plants are housed the 
drier atmosphere conduces to their rapid in¬ 
crease, when they frequently get the upper 
hand. By this time the whole of the plants 
constituting this batch should be secure in 
pits and frames away from the reach of frost, a 
few degrees of which will prove fatal to them 
in this stage. Provide abundanoe of air on all 
favourable occasions, and daily while the plants 
are in frames at closing-time give them a nice 
sprinkling overhead with a fine rose. Tnis 
will also tend to keep insect enemies in check. 
From time to time the most forward may be 
introduced into warmth as required, and with 
oars a supply of flowers may be kept up till the 
end of the year. E. 


POTTING EARLY BULBS. 

It very often happens that we do not remember 
to do this in time to secure the most satisfactory 
results. If a compost of leaf-soil, loam, and the 
thoroughly decayed portion of an old Cucumber 
or Melon-bed be used, together with good 
drainage, almost all bulbs will do welL It 
materially assists them, however, to have a dash 
of sharp sand plaoed around their base at the 
time of potting. No bulbs do so well if plaoed 
into heat immediately as when they are stood 
in a pit or frame for a short time previous to 
being removed to the greenhouse. The roots 
need to be well at work before the lops are 
excited. The size of pot must depend upon the 
sort of bulb. The following will do well if from 
seven to nine bulbs be placed in a 5-inch pot: 
Freesias, Ixias, Sparaxis, Jonquils, Narcissus 
bulbocodium, Allium neapolitanum, and Scillas, 
also Grape Hyacinths, and Laohenalias. Roman 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Leuoojums, Zephyranthes, 
Narcissus, Hyacinthus candicans, Fritillarias, 
and the smaller Hyacinths have most effect when 
plaoed three to five in a 6-inch pot. Large bulbv 
of Hyacinths, also the various Liliums, will do 
better if potted into the same size singly. A 
well-matured bulb does not need much space, as 
the bulk of the truss is praotically stored up in 
the bulb. All of them should be grown steadily, 
especially during the earliest stages, and they 
will require a good supply of water as soon at 
the soil is permeated with roots. P. U. 


4649.—Keeping? FnoheUa through 
Winter*— 'Thee* Fuchsias may possibly jjprviye 


in a cellar, bat itgreatly depends upon the atmos¬ 
phere there, as they will probably mildew un¬ 
less thers is a circulation of air. Fuchsias are 
so nearly hardy that they can be kept in any 
out-house, or in a spare room, with safety, u 
they are well hardened out-of-doors in autumn* 
ana kept very dry at the roots. They would do 
much better ana flower earlier if kept in the 
light and air, but if this is impossible the cellar 
might be tried. Laying pot-plants "on their 
side,” is usually done to prevent drip-water 
from soddening them in winter; there would 
be no object m doing this, probably, in the 
cellar, and the plants would be more likely to 
live if they were allowed to keep their natural 
perpendicular. In any oase they should be 
naraened as much as possible, ana kept in the 
open air until severe frost threatens them, tlnn 
dried thoroughly before they are plaoed in the 
lightest and most airy part of the oellar.— 
L L. R. 


BEDDING « GERANIUMS.” 

Thi long protracted drought caused bedding 
“Geraniums” to flower profusely, but with 
far less leaf-growth than usual; consequently, 
many owners of gardens have found it difficult to 
provide the requisite number of cuttings; but, as 
a rule, there are far less losses among cuttings in 
such a season as this than there are in wet, sun¬ 
less seasons, as the growth is firm and well 
matured, and the “ Geranium ” will stand any 
amount of drying when in the cutting state, but 
very little wet without rotting; but as a safe¬ 
guard it will be well to take care of as many old 
plants now as possible, and to do this they should 
be lifted before any frost has affected them, and 
pot them up singly or else put them thickly in 
boxes, working fine light soil among the roots, 
and giving one good soaking of water to settle 
the soil down firm, and then keep moderately 
dry. I pick off all the large leaves, only leaving 
the small ones on the tips of the shoots. They 
do very well in any pits or frames until the end of 
November, when they must be put on shelves 
near the glass in any light house where a little 
warmth can be applied, more with the object of 
dispelling damp than of raising the temperature, 
as it is not advisable to excite growth before the 
days begin to lengthen. Keep them just moist 
enough to prevent the leaves flagging, and as 
soon as the sun begins to shine in spring give 
more water and they will rapidly develop into 
fine plants, and supply plenty of cuttings. 

J. G , Santa. 


4791.— Plants for a vinery and green¬ 
house. —The Chrysanthemum is one of the 
best plants to grow for flowers during the 
autumn and winter, and they oan be kept in the 
vinery whilst in bloom, also afterwards; in fact, 
this is the usual place for them in many gardens. 
Then you could have in the greenhouse, pro¬ 
vided it is heated, Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Chinese Primulas, Persian Cyclamens, Ferns, 
Myrtles, Tuberous Begonias, Daffodils, and 
other hardy bulbs in pots, small Camellias and 
Azaleas, and as creepers the Lapagerias (crimson 
and white), Plumbago capen*ia, Tree-Carna¬ 
tions, Heaths, especially Erica hyeraalis. 
Cinerarias, a variety of hard-wooded things, and 
Salvias. But much depends upon what artificial 
manure oan be given, the position of the house, 
and the amount of time you can devote to the 
plants.—C. T. 

—. Chrysanthemums will do very well in the 
vinery after most of the Grapes are cut, and as 
they make most of their growth outside, they 
only require shelter to perfect their flowers. 
Mignonette, Primulas, Calceolarias, Cyclamens, 
and Zonal“ Geraniums ” are easily grown, and 
will succeed well with just a little warmth in 
winter; but only the hardiest kinds of Zonals 
should be included, as, for the most part, to do 
them well they require more heat than will be 
good for the Vines. For summer grow Tuberous 
Begonias and Fuchsias, both of whioh may be 
plaoed outside when the Grapes require more 
attention. Many other plants may be, and, in 
fact, are, grown under Vines, but the above are 
easily managed.—E. H. 

4793.—A leaky roof.—The only alterna¬ 
tive to entirely stripping and reglazing the roof 
is to carefully scrape away all the loose putty, 
both inside and out, and rake out any faults 
between the glass and bars. Then carefully fill 
up si} tb* apertures with fresh putty, pressing 
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it well in and smoothing off neatlv. Lastly, 
paints the bars one or two ooats, both inside 
and oat, letting the side of the brash or “ tool ” 
jast catch the edge of the glass all along the 
sides. If properly done there will be no drip 
subsequently, bat the whole mast be quite dry 
at the time, or neither putty nor paint will 
tick.—B. C. R. 

4780. — Greenhouse plants.— It depends upon 
what oleeeee you intend to oompete in. Your queetion 
is very indefinite. I presume you are an amateur, and 
if to oould not do better than seleot a Zonal Pelargonium, 
either double or tingle variety, or a Fuchsia.—O. T. 

— A Tuberous Begonia and a Zonal or Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium, or a Fuchsia, would be very suitable. If 
you want something more unoommon, a blue Plumbago 
and a nioe white, yellow, or orlmson AbutOon might be 
better.-B. 0. R. 

4817.—A hot-water boiler.— I oannot 
make oat from yoar description what kind of 
a boiler yoa have got. The only 41 Star ” boiler 
1 know is an independent cylindrical (upright) 
one. Is yonrs a kind of saddle or a conical boiler 
(cast-iron) ? Write again, giving a rather more 
lucid description of the boiler, and I will tell 
yoa how to set it. 1 am very glad to hear the 
coil works so well.—B. 0. R. 


-From your description of the arrange¬ 
ment of the pipes they are lowest at the far 
end, or else on a dead level. Engineers make 
good work if they get a 1-inch rise in a length 
of 9-feet pipe. Yon had better asoertain 
whether the top pipe is too low, and alter it 
by raising both the top and bottom pipes, and 
if it is a small house the rise should be 3 inches 
from the boiler to the far end. With regard to 
yonr next question a 2-inoh pipe fixed on the 
boiler nose would not hinder the circulation, 
seeing that it leads into a 3-inch. You are not 
likely to get the 3-inch pipe to fix seourely on 
the nose of the boiler that is only 2 inches in 
diameter, unless yon make the joint with iron 
cement. The proper plan, however, is to have 
what is known as a diminishing piece 2 inches 
diameter at one end, and 3 inches the other, 
there will be no difficulty then in the fitting. 
You do not say what material you used to 
make the joiute with ; it was evidently bad, or 
else the joints was indifferently made. By 
ramming home first some stout cord so as to fill 
up about an inch of the spaoe, and filling the 
remainder with Portland cement, a perfectly 
strong job can be made. With suitable pipes 
the india-rubber lings make the best of all 
joints.—J. C. 0. 


4805.— An unlie&ted greenhouse.— 
Three inches will be too near to the glass to 
train Roses. The frost will not hurt the shoots 
probably, but there is not room enough to 
develop either flowers or foliage properly. Give 
them 6 laches, and although that is rather too 
cramped, still they may do. Roses in pots may 
be grown beneath, provided the plants on the 
roof are kept moderately thin of growth.— 
£• H. 


-The frost in winter is not likely to injure 

your Roses that are so near the glass. It is in 
the spring of the year, when the young shoots 
ate sure to touch the glass, that they wm suffer, 
and if they are not killed the leaves are sure to 
get disfigured. Six inohes between the glass 
and the wires is not near enough. Fourteen 
inches is not too many. The nearer that Roses 
are to the glass the more they suffer from the 
attacks of insects and mildew, because it is more 
difficult to apply any remedies.—J. 0. C. 


4790.— Lobelia erinus. —To preserve a 
good strain of the above they must either be 
propagated from cuttings or division of the 
roots. Seedlings do not oome so good. To¬ 
wards the end of September out off the top of a 
few plants, then lift them as soon as new growth 
oommenoes. You will find that they can be 
pulled apart so as to leave some roots upon each 
piece. These, if potted up or dibbled In round 
a pan, will make nioe clumps next spring. 
Should you not have enough plants each of these 
may be further divided in the same manner, 
except that in the spring there is no need to cut 
them down previous to parting. This is a very 
simple and sure plan, all that is necessary to 
keep them through the winter being a coil 
greenhouse temperature.—P. U. 


-The best place to keep Lobellae through the winter 

Is on a shelf near the glass In a moderately warm green- 
boose, wbloh is freely ventilated on every favourable 
opportunity. Damp is the thing to avoid. If moisture 
lodges in the centre of the plant they die. 
whloh wore divided last Ai 
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RuiiBB for oorrxspondrnts. 

Questions .—Queries and answers ars inserted in 
GARDsmiro free of charge if corr es pondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for theur puidanee. All communioatione 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addretted to the Editor of 
GardrxiNq, 87 ,Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letter* on bueineee should be tent to the PubiiIsher. 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When mere than one query it sent, each 
should be on a separate jpieee of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GAROSinxa ha* to be tent to press some 
time in advance of date, they eannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of theur 
communication. 

\ Answers (which, with the moeptUn of such at cannot 
well be clanijled. will be found in their difersnt depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising . as far as their knowledge and 
obeeruUivns permit, the co r re s pondents who seek assist- 
anas. Condition*, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAiDSRixe 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4829 — Tortoise In a garden.— Will a tortoise live 
daring the winter in a garden, and what should It be fed 
wlthT-B. D. 

4880. — Poplar hedge —Would someone kindly tell 
me whether it is now time to prune a Poplar hedge, whloh 
has been neglected ?—W. E. H. 

4881. — Roses pegged down.— Should Roses which 
were pegged down in the spring be tied up during the 
winter, or protected io any way ?—B. D. 

4882 —Lemon Verbena.— What is the right time of 
the year to plant a Lemon Verbena out-of-doors, and where 
oan good plants be obtained? locality, Dorsetshire. 

4888. -Paint for frult-treee.— Will anyone tell me 
whet are the ingredients need tor painting over the stem 
of fruit-trees? I know paraffin is one of them.—J abs 

OODLIT. 

4884.— Book wanted —I should be muob obliged if 
anyone would inform me where 1 oaa obtain n oopy of Mr. 
Dorian-Smith's pamphlet on gardening in the Setlly Isles? 
—O. F. Walkbr. 

4886. — Begonia seed-pods.— Would someone kindly 
tell me the best way of drying Begonia seed-pods, as I get 
very little sun in my greenhouse, and have some splendid 
pods I wish to ripen ?—Rodwbll. 

4836 —Planting Poplars.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me how to plant Poplars to form a hedge 6 feet high, and 
whether to begin now? The situation is near the sea, and 
the soil ia oold, heavy, sandy loam.—W. E. H. 

4887. —Hardy fruits.-will anyone kindly tell me 
the hardiest kinds of fruit of all kinds for an orchard to 
grow in a very bleak place, and bow to treat them f Soil, 
very stiff loam, oiay bottom. Locality, West Derby.— 
E. J. BL 

4888. —Carrots for show.— What art the beet varie¬ 
ties of Carrots for exhibition, and when should the toed be 
planted to have them fib for getting by the end of July ? 
A few hints how to grow them will be gladly received.— 
Lrarnrr. 

4839.— Treatment of White Pearl Tuberoses. 
—Will anyone kindly tell me the proper treatment for 
White Pearl Tuberoses ? I have a little house heated with 
(lues, whloh I oan keep at about 40 degs. In winter. 
Would this do?—W. D. 

4840 -Treatment of Roses.— My Boses have made 
enormous shoots einoe July, but there have been no 
blooms, and the first blooming was very poor, in spite of 
oonstanb watering. Directions os to present and future 
treatment will oblige 7—M. L. E. 

4841. - Standard Roses.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me wbloh are the best kinds of bosh or standard Roses for 
growing in a very bleak place? I want them free and 
«trong. 8oil stiff, and oiay bottom. How should I treat 
them? Locality, Wset Derby.—E. J. H. 

4842. —Bari? Peas under glass.— WUl someone 
kindly tell me if I oould grow Peas to perfeotlon in the 
border of a Tomato-house ? When would they oome Into 
bearing if sown the first of December ? Also what sort 
would be most suitable ?— Amatbur, Devon. 

4848.— Onions for show.— I shall be greatly Obliged 
if someone will give me the name of the best Onions for 
•how purposes (globe shape preferred), and what time 
ihould the seed be town to get them ready for showing in 
August, and how should thsy be grown ?—Lrarxkr. 

4844.—“ Oanksr * In Apple and Pear-trees — 
i am anxious to know how to prevent " canker " in Apple 
and Pear-trees. Several in oar gardens are much injured 
by these lumpy exarrsoenoes on the branches and twigs, 
whloh almost kill the bearing shoots and prevents fruiting. 
-Bra. 

4845 —Treatment of 44 Geraniums. M —I have 
some "Geraniums" grown from seeds town last spring. 
They are now in 5-laon pots, but do not show any signs of 
blooming, and seem to make little progress. How ought 
rhev to be treated, and when should thsy bloom?— 
M. L. E. 

4846. —Transplanting Laburnums.— I should be 
glad to know me proper time to transplant young 
Laburnum-trees whloh have grown in my garden from seed 
fallen from the old trees; also kindly tay It any special soil 
is neoessary, and should they be pruned before or after 
planting, or when ?— M. B. 

4847. —Sowing perennials.— It la too late In the 
season to sow s« east perennials) mis month. I am anxious 
to have a good show of flowers next spring and on 
through the season in a border mat faoes the Eoum, and 
wish to have Lupins, Delphiniums, Aquilegiaa Campanulas, 
GoUlardlas, Ac.—-P rrsstirahor. 


4841 —Peaches and Tomatoes under glass, 
—la it not possible to grow Peaohae well on me baok wall 
of a lean-to Tomato-boose ? I train the Tomato-plants on 
wires under the glass. The rafters are 14 feet long, ooo* 
sequent)) mere would be plenty of light until, at least, 
to the end of Joly.— Amatbur, Devon. 

484».— Large Apple-trees —Last spring I out the 
middle branch oat of tour large Apple-trees to open them 
out. About six shoots hare oome from eaoh out. 1 would 
like to know what to do with these aod a hen to cut mem 
baok ? They have all done well mis year. Two are Lord 
Bufflelda, me other* are like Blenheims.— Old 8ubscribbr. 

4860.—Cauliflower and Cabbage for show.— 
Will anyone kindly give me me names of the beet Cauli¬ 
flower and Cabbage (red and green) for exhibition, and 
when should may be planted so as to get them fit for 
showing by August ? A few hints bow to grow mem would 
be very useful. Looali&y, West Riding, Yorkshire.— 
Lrarkrr. 

4S5L— Climbing Roses In a bleak place —Will 
anyone kiudly tell me the best kinds of olioibing Rose*, 
very dark red and white, and other oolours, to grow In a 
very bleak plaoe ? The house stands open to the road, with 
field* all round about—nothing to shelter whatever. Also 
when to plant them ? Soil, heavy oiay bottom. Looality, 
Weet Derby.—E. J. EL 

4852. —Violets In a conservatory. —Will someone 
be kind enough to tell me if 1 oan grow these in a little 
unheated conservatory ? I want mem to bloom early. If I 
grow mem outside should I need to proteoi during the oold 
weather? The soil is here good, and B jurntmouih so mild 
perhaps they may grow wall ouG-af-dojrs. Any hints will 
be thankfully reoeived.— Elisr. 

4853. —Malmalson Carnations.—I have a large 
quantity of the Malmatson Carnations, mis yaar's 
layers, pottsd and standing io ashas io a shattered part of 
my garden. The leaves of a number of them are covered 
with a kind of “ blister.” Tbe earns is fl led with a reddish 
powder resembling rust. WUl any of your reader* tell mis 
me oause and remedy ?—S. H. S. R., Birmingham 

4854. — M&lden-h&lr Perns.— I have four fine 
Maiden-hair Ferns. Two of mem I keep in the boose 
for a week at a time. They then are a week In the green¬ 
house, put on the floor. They are watered, soaking them 
well, before bringing in, and afterwards they are taken nut 
again to the greenhouse. Is this a right treatment? Ooe 
of mem is looking very pole and yellowy — Pkriuvkrancb. 

4855. — Rose Jsan Duchcr.—I have a Reas Jesn 
Duoher against a wall, whloh grows luxuriantly and 
dowers freely, but the blooms do not open. They are 
clubbed, and fall off in a lump. I had two most abundant 
blooms spring and summer, but mere was hardly a good 
flower amongst mem. Do you think the plant is worth 
preserving, or oan you suggest any temedy ?—E. S , Devon¬ 
shire. 

4856. -Renovatlng old Asparagus-beds. — 
When Is U>e time to do ft ? Now? It >• very old, and bears 
tolerably in the oentre, but me sides have bet ome worn 
away, exposing the roots. It Is nsosseary to buy Irssb tools 
for ms sides, whloh are to be extended 1 foot or 2 feet. Can 
you Inform me of what material to rebuild sides, and if 
fresh roots ars planted will thsy be fit for out ting in spring ? 

—PrZZLXD. 

4867. — Tropasolmm speolosum.— I have a plant of 
this set out in a box 18 moots eaeh way. It did not grow 
much during the summer, but has dons so latterly. Will 
someone kindly tell ms tbs proper way to treat it during 
the winter? It is facing east, and ptoteoted from the 
norm and south winds; also is trellis- work the best to train 
it on? Any advloe as to Its culture will be thankfully 
received.— Stmtax. 

4868. — Greenhouse roof.—Will any of your readers 
give me any information with regard to Duraitne, a new 
substitute for glass ? It is unbreakable, and being a non- 
oonduotor of heat, would be muoh better bom In summer 
and winter; but as it bae a slight yellow tings I am 
afraid it would injurs the oolour of me leave*, and by non¬ 
developing the green oolourieg, will make me plants tall 
and siokly.— Ihquirrr. 

4859. — Out blooms for the house.—I am wishful 
to grow a lot of plants whloh will give me a suooeeeicu of 
out blooms for noose decoration from early spring until 
frost sets in. Will anyone kindly give such a list, naming 
the months in which the plants bloom? I have already 
got many sorts picked out and noted, but I have not seen 
any full list having special rsfertnoe to cutting for house 
defloration.—B. Coopbr. 

4860. — Plum-tree not hearing.—I have hets a 
large number of fruit-trees of about thirty years' growth, 
mostly bearing well, but the finest of all in shape and sixe 
is a Plum-tree, whloh, although a free bloomer, for some 
years has not fruited. The tree is in an open spaoe on side 
of hill, facing south-west: soil, heavy, wet olsy. I have 
tried manuring heavily without result Do not know 
varietv. Would a liberal outtlng-baok be of any use?— 
H.8.0. 

486L— Rom Souvenir do la Malmalson.— WUl 
« J. u. C." or “ P. U." kindly infoimme If me above Rose leas 
free blooming and aa lasting budded on the Brier as on Its 
own roots ? I am thinking of making a bed of Malmalson 
Boses, but do not know whether to procure It budded or 
not Dean Hole state* In ble " Book oft Bose*," on page 94. 
that it is essential It should be on its own roots. 1 ooud 
more easily procure mem on tbe Brier. Would these do ? 
—J. Crouch. 

4862.— Ar alia Sicboldl —I have In my greenhouse 
a fine Araiia Uieboloi, whloh has flowered again this year, 
as It did lost season. I ehsU be muoh obliged to know 
whether the small, berry-like formations are me seeds, 
or whether, when the flower fall they wiU be pro¬ 
duced there f I should also be glad to know whether I oan 
propagate from reed, and, if so, bow? Tbe plant is a very 
strong and healthy one, and nearly 6 feet high. Its lower 
leaves are rather too pendent, to tbe detriment of its 
previous Palm-like efleot.— Ignoramus. 

4868-A span-roofed greenhouse-I have r 
greenbouse wuh span-root rising from a 6 feet wall on tbe 
norm side. The else, 13 feet by 7 feet, eaves, 5 feet high, 
and oentre 5 feet. I intend heating it sufficiently to keep 
out frost with one of RippinglUe't or Toope’s stoves. WUl 
some contributors who has tested these kindly Inform me 
ou the following points: 1, Would a radiating hot air 
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Most Efficient and Cheapest 
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Require* no sunk stokehole and no brick set* 
tine. Will last all night without attention. 
Wil lb urn house cinders, therefore costs next 
to no iiing for fuel. Anyone oan fix it. ▲ 
domestio serrant oan stoke It. 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED 


apparatus or a hot water be the most effective as a heat 
producer? 2, Would oombustion be equally good in 
either? 3, Whioh would wear beet? 4, Would a oomtnon 
oil be as eoonomloal as a better kind ? My questions relate 
to the differences between hot-air and hot-water stoves, 
not to the relative values of the different makers.—J. 
Pearce. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4864 —Treatment of Oypripedlums (J. WX— 
You must not dry these plants during the winter. They 
have no real resting season, but require a somewhat lower 
temperature and less water.—M. B. 

4865. -Odontoglosaum Uro - Sklnnerl (T. 
Wakelin).— Your plant of this, whioh has a spike of bloom 
from the top of the bulb, is flowering in an unnatural 
manner. It sKould proceed from the base. Perhaps it 
has already bloomed from that plaoe ? I do not think you 
need fear any harm to come to your plant. I have had 
similar complaints from various parts of the oountry. 
—M. B. 

4866 — Flowers beneath trees.— James Hudson 
says : "We have here some fine tall Ohestnut-trees whioh 
stand beside the oarriage drlve to the house. The ground 
beneath them is dry ana bare at any time, but this season 
it has been quite an eyesore. What oan I do to improve it T 
Well, now, I know of several euoh places, and I have 
advised the owners to plant It with St. John’s Wort (H. 
oalyoinum), whioh produoes good green leaves and large, 
Handsome yellow flowers.—J. J. 

4897 -Odontoglossum haatilabium. — Erin 
sends a finely-marked variety of this plant for naming. 
It is blooming at a very strange time of the year. I have 
usually had this speoies flower through the spring months. 
It has been known for about fifty years, and it requires a 
slightly warmer temperature than many other speoies of 
this genus. I have found it suooeed under about the same 
conditions as O. grande and O. Insleayi; but it does not 
like to be so dry as these kinds in the dull season.— M. B. 

4868. — Heemanthus ( Matthew Collins). — These 
plants are not ail of the same set, although they belong to 
the same natural order, but the kinds from the West Coast 
bloom at different times to the Cape kinds. Many of both 
sections are extremely beautiful The Cape kinds which 
you name should be potted in good loam, and be well 
drained, and when at rest they should be kept quite dry 
and in the greenhouse, but the kinds from the warmer 
parts of Afrioa should be kept in a oool stove, when dry 
and resting.—J. J. 

48 '9 — Mandevilla suaveolens (the Chili Jasmine) 
(C. Hubbard).— You have here one of the most lovely 
climbere that oan be grown in the greenhouse, where space 
oan be afforded it. As a pot plant it is most unsatisfactory, 
but when planted out in the border, well drained, and in a 
mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould and sand, it will grow 
rapidly and bloom profusely, scenting the whole plaoe 
gratefully. When the blooms are past the shoots should 
be thinned, and those to remain should be out back nearly 
to the old wood.—J. J. 

4870 —Cyclamen flowers —.7. Hutchins sends me 
a nice bunch of these favourites. They are the first I have 
seen this autumn. He tells me these are from plants about 
fifteen months’ old from seeds. The strain is superb. One 
thing I have noted about the growers of these flowers for 
market whioh I think is scarcely au fait, and that is the 
early flowers are all pulled for bunching up, and when the 
last whorl of blooms are open they are left on, and then the 
plants are run into the market and sold. This is a ruse 
that many of the buyers of the plants find out only when 
too late.—J. J. 

4871 -Venus’s Fly -trap (Dlonaea xnuscipula). 
—Inquirer Bends a leaf of this plant, asking if it is not a 
Pitcher-plant, to whioh I must give him a flat denial; but 
it is associated with them as one of the carnivorous plants. 
The leaves are surrounded with long and stiff hairs, and 
the insides of the blades have numerous slender hairs, 
whioh, when irritated by the movements of a fly or other 
small lnseots, causes them to quiokly close together like a 
a trap; hence the vernacular name given above, as well 
as its soientiflo cognomen. The leaves remain closed whilst 
any movement of the insect is felt.—J. J. 

4872 —Soldanellas (Jf. Wood).—These are all smal 1 
growing alpine plants belonging to the order Prlmulacen. 
They grow naturally near the snow line. The worst enemy 
they have to oontend with as cultivated plants is the drought, 
but yet they do not like to be damp and wet. When grown 
strong and well they may be easily increased by dividing 
the roots. They should be well drained and the soil kept 
in a good porous oondition. It should oonsist of good sandy 
loam, mixed with a little peat. The following kinds are 
most readily obtained, all of whioh are blue or violet: 8. 
Olusi, 8. alpina, S. minima, 8. montana, 8.. pusilla, and 
S. Wheeleii.—J. J. 

4S73. —Odontoglossum Lilndenl (C. Curtis).— 
The flower >ou send does not represent a very showy or 
vttraotive kind. I at one time thought it to be anOncidium, 
but at last I came upon some flowers which I obtained 
some years ago from Southampton, whioh put me right in 
defining your plant. It la a speoies which was found by M. 
Lioden about fifty years ago, but it has not been in culti¬ 
vation more than half that time. Its citron yellow flowers 
are small, and the sepals and petals, although prettily 
mdulated, are narrow. You may depend upon it that 
the Orchid is scarce, but there is little demand for it 
Deoause it is not a pretty flower.—M. B 

4374.— Onoldlom varicosum - Orchid Lover sends 
a flower of this species, whioh is very brightly ooloured, 
but it is by no means the variety Rogersi, and not even the 
large flowered form oalled major. 1 do not know that it 
was sold him with a view to deoeive, but perhaps the 
person that sold it had never seen the true Rogersi, and 
in all probability my friend did not pay the true Rogersi 
price for it. I should imagine he is in a position to see 
•Select Orchidaoeous Plante," by Robert Warner, if he 
does not possess It, where he will find the true plant figured 
in the seoond series, t. Si. Yours is quite the ordinary 
form of O. varioosum.—M. B. 


Odontogloasums and other oool On 


Enormous num 
bers in use all 
over the country. 

ONLY BLOW 
OOMBUSTION 
APPARATU8 
OF THE KIND 
CAUTION.- 
Bevxxr* of incjjt- 
oient, incom¬ 
plete apparatus 
which will not 
last all niqht. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prices 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
aumeroufl testi¬ 
monials for last 
ftve seasons, 
showing enor¬ 
mous success, 
post free on ap¬ 
plication. 


mta in pote every Monday and Thursday 


Orch ids eve ry Friday. 


SPLENDID BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

SALES EVERY MONDAY. WEDNKHDAY, THURS¬ 
DAY. AND FREQUENTLY ON SATURDAY. 

IN LARGE AND SMALL LOTS TO 8UIT ALL 
BUYERS. 

1WTH. J. C. 8TEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

DtL at his great rooms, 38, King-street, Oovent-garden. flrst- 
olass consignments of CHOICE HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
OROCU87NAROIS8U8, and other Bulb*, arriving dally from 
well-known farms in Holland in the finest possible condition. 

On view mornings of sale, and Catalogues had tree on 
application. 

N.B.- NONE BUT GOOD AND RELIABLE BULB8 
will be offered. 


BECKENHAM, KENT.—To be Sold privately, 

L> a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable tor a 
moderate-sized family; situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one side an extensive park, studded with fine old timber, 
and on the other commanding fine views in the direction of 
Forest-hill and 8ydenham. The grounds, of about 1} acres, 
are well laid out and planted wiih choioe trees and shrubs. 
The tennis lawn is large, and the kitchen garden productive 
and well stocked with fruit-trees. The boose is substantially 
built, the reoeption-rooms lofty and well proportioned, with 
convenient domestic offices on ground floor. There are on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, ha. 
Good stabling for three horses, ooaoh-hoase, poultry-house 
(with run), gardener's tool shed, to., ha. The property is 
held for a term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of £4 10s. per annum.—Particulars from A. M., oare Editor. 
37. Southaroptoo-street, W.C. _____ 

■BXPIRATION OF LEASE.—E. TANNER 

J-l begs to inform the pnblio that he oan offer his fine speci¬ 
mens and general nursery stook at half prioe. A grand lot of 
plants suitable f or blinding out unsightly buildings. Also a 
large stock of fine Christmas-trees. Marvellous value.—E. 
TANNER, Broadwater Nursery, Groom bridge, 8ossex _ 

SITUATION WANTED m Head Working 

LJ Gardener or good Single-handed where help is given; 

S ood experience in herbaceous plants, Roses, Carnations; age 
2; married, no fsmily: good character.—G. BUDD, Moat- 


BERT CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST Greenhouses, 
Forcing Houses, Pits, Frames, Plant Protectors, Potting 
Sheds, Tool Houses, 4.0. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue post free from 

CROMPTON A FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 


l ands. West Ho athly, Sussex. 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd & 4th. 
For Entry Forms and Schedules apply to - Mr. W. G. HEAD, 
Superintendent Gardens Department, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 
Entries close Friday, October 27th. 


apparatus, so a xa, j&aa ; witn nesting Apparatus, 

Could be erected in few days. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO 


WINTER CARDEN8, 

^conservatories, 

jh all STYLES. 

Plans ana Estimates on application. Surveys made. 

“ HOLLOWAY ” BOILERS. 

GREENHOUSES IN GREAT VARIETY 
“ EXCELSIOR ” PROPAGATOR from 24s 

GARDEN LIGHTS.—8ft. by 4ft., from 4«. 6d. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

NoB ' * e<5i ’ ^*• d ‘ 

Painted and Gt. arm u 6 .. 8 „ 4 .. 1 18 8 

with 21-oz. glass. 11 .. 12 „ 6 .. 3 10 0 

New Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. List free 
cff- BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PBIOE8 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


From £4 4s. and upwards. 




12 HOURS’ STOVE 


Fall Particulars and Looal Agent’s Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM, 


Syndicate—Limited. 

Patents of 1892. 

COAL, COKE, OR CINDERS. 

Combustion on new system for use inside or outside con¬ 
servatories. With or without hot-water pipes. Economy, 
regularity, aud satisfaction guaranteed. 

Attached to any existing pipes. One month's approva 
given or full value returned. 

For particulars and testimonials apply to 

5, WATERLOO PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


at STOCK SIZES. 

uk-., p« rate., a. m. 1 “ » « 5 $ \l £ »£ g » 

lta -“-iSSS:5Su:S&i§»f5Si» 

II by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 reel. 
Flooring at 5/9 dot square. Matohing, 4/9; I by 4, al ftd. pet 
foot run; 2 by 7, at Id. Ironmongery, Paints, to. 
Catalogues Free 

THE OHEAP WOOD COMPANY 

71. Bibhopsoatb Street Within, London, E.O. 

Original from 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SMALL 
HOUSES. 

If Chrysanthemums are wanted purely for the 
greenhouse, not for showing, they must be 
grown naturally—that is to say, with little stop¬ 
ping of the shoots or removal of the buds. To 
let a plant grow in its own way under glass 
signifies that it prodnoes a profusion of very 
small blooms and looks weedy. In the open one 
need stop very little, or not at all, as there, even 
if small, the flowers make a show of colour. 
Beautiful plants may be got very easily if care¬ 
ful attention is given to all stages of growth, to 
get them clothed with foliage to the base. Each 
stem should bear a flower or flowers, and when 
in full beauty such plants give far more pleasure 
to friends than the severely trained specimens— 
the blooms, as it were, dotted over the surface. 
The cuttings need not be taken before the 
month of February or early in March, and they 
may be either placed io 5-inch pots, filled with 
good soil all round the sides, or singly in 
6-inch pots, the latter plan being preferable. 
Loam and leaf-mould, mixed with a fair propor¬ 
tion of sharp silver sand, forms the best com¬ 
post, and put under eaoh cutting a little sand ; 
this makes the chance of “ damping ” off less 
remote. Put a few crocks in the Dot tom of the 
larger pots, and one or two in the smaller ones, 
to prevent damping off. Use new pots if pos¬ 
sible ; but whether new or old they must be 
quite clean, and if new soaked a few hours in 
water before being used. The Chrysanthemum 
is naturally hardy, and the fine old boshes 
one sees in cottage gardens are evidences of 
this—glorious masses that have braved many 
winters unharmed. Avoid coddling the cut¬ 
tings ; although they may be struck in an 
ordinary cold frame there is danger from frost. 
It is better to have a propagating-frame in an 
ordinary greenhouse, with a temperature of 
about 45 clegs. When growth is commencing 
give air and water cautiously, otherwise they 
will damp off. When the cuttings have filled 
each little pot with roots shift them singly into 
4-inch size, and stop them when about 5 inches in 
height. The next and only other stopping 
should be when they are in 6-inoh pots, the time 
to shift them into these being April. Some kinds 
will require farther stopping, bnt not the 
majority. Grow them freely throughout. Few 
plants suffer more from check than the Chry¬ 
santhemum, the growth getting stunted. 
Always, therefore, attend closely to such simple 
operations as potting and watering. The plants 
are better if kept in the greenhouse, and plenty 
of air maintained about them. Where there is no 
greenhouse the frame must be used. The final 
potting must be given, and early in June or late 
May is the best time. The 6-inoh pots must be 
fall of roots, and the final size will be 9-inch or 
10-inch. Turfy loam is the chief ingredient 
in the soil—say, four parts, to which add well- 
decayed manure two parte, leaf-mould one part, 
and a sprinkling of crushed bones and soot, with 
sufficient sb*rp silver sand to keep it fairly open. 
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Mix the whole thoroughly well together, and if 
too heavy add a few particles of charcoal, 
which will help to keep the oompost open. 

Pot firmly. —This is most neoessary, and 
nse a potting-stick, as it is not often one 
can make it firm enough with the hands. In 
the earlier pottings it will not be necessary to 
use a stick, as the soil may be made sufficiently 
firm in the usual way. On the clean well- 
arranged crocks, place a little of the rougher 
parts of the oompost, which prevents the finer 
particles of soil from getting down and stopping 
up the drainage. Daring the summer keep them 
in the open in a moderately-sheltered spot, 
standing the plants upon a layer of coal-ashes to 
prevent worms from getting in the bottom and 
disturbing the drainage. During the summer, 
and until the buds are expanding, manure-water 
must be given, giving first soot-water, but in 
July this may be alternated by liquid-manure ; 
give weakly at first, but as the plants advance 
towards the flowering stage of increased 
strength. No liquid-manure must be given 
until the pots are well filled with roots. As 
regards disbudding, as the varieties grown in 
this way consist chiefly of the Japanese, remove 
the orown bud to promote the production of 
shoots. One cannot give any nard-and-fast 
rule, as in some oases, the singles for instance, 
the plants need not be disbudded. It must not 
be thought that there is any limit to the list of 
varieties for culture in this way. All, or at 
least the majority, of those seen at exhibitions 
may be grown thus. I have seen plants of 
Edwin Molyneanx bearing splendid blooms, and 
a plant of it in full beauty is a picture. Lady 
8elborne is delightful when seen bearing dozens of 
its pure-white flowers, La Nymphe (rose-purple), 
and Tendresse (light-mauve-lifac) can be made 
literally mounds of bloom by this process. Very 
beautiful amongst single kinds is Miss Rose, the 
flower large, and the plant is remarkably fine. 
It is impossible to see the leafage for blossom. 
Mary Anderson, a good white, is almost as 
vigorous, but the lowers are larger. The 
beginner should leave the Incurved kinds alone, 
and commenoe with the Japanese and Singles. 
This natural way of growing the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum must not be confounded with the cutting- 
down process. The cutting down is simply to 
reduce the height of the plant. Cut down the 
late-flowering varieties first, then those that 
bloom in mid November, and the early-flowering 
kinds, snch as Elaine, in the middle of June. If 
very dwarf plants are desired, cut them down to 
about 5 inches of the soil, and the others from 
8 inches to 1 foot. When cut down, place them, 
if possible, in a cold frame, water with care, and 
syringe daily to promote the growth of sturdy 
shoots, which should be thinned out to about 
three to each stem, selecting the strongest, two or 
more being retained if the varieties bear small 
flowers. This having been done, repot them, 
and 9-inch pots will be quite large enough for 
the final shut. When fairly established in their 
new pots plaoe them in the open, allowing plenty 
of spaoe. It will be well to pat a stake to each 
shoot, and choose the first bads that appear for 
the production of flowers. They should be 
rubbed if they appear before mid-August. The 
plants, with this treatment, will be qnite dwarf,! 


clothed with rioh green foliage to the edge of 
the pots, and the flowers of good size. The 
cutting-down system is closely followed by many 
growers, especially when they wish to make 
neat groups. It is a reaction from the former 
plan by allowing the plants to grow 8 feet or 
even 9 feet high—tall, lank specimens, with one 
or two blooms perched on the top of the quaint 
stems. Some varieties, such as John Seward 
and Avalanche, are naturally dwarf. V. C. 


4813.— Growing formarkot —It is very 
difficult to advise anyone what to grow for 
profit, without a knowledge of the locality, for 
nearly everything hinges on whether you are 
close to a market, as some goods will hardly pay 
for carriage, but if you are within easy distance 
of a market, you may grow a good many things 
in suoh a house as described. French Beans 
wonld do well, especially after Christmas, when 
the sun’s rays help vegetation very much under 
glass. Early Potatoes, of the kidney type, or 
Sharpe’s Victor, if planted at once in the soil in 
which the Cucumber or Tomato®® have been 
grown, enriched with some good loam and 
leaf-mould, and a row of Scarlet Radishes could 
be grown between each row of Potatoes, and 
palled for market before the Potatoes needed 
all the space. But if there is a ready sale close 
at hand I should say salading of various kinds 
wonld pay as well as anything. Mustard and 
Cress give a very quick return. Lettuce, if 
good strong plants of the Cabbage kinds are 
available, ought to sell freely—at least, the 
French make a lot of money out of them in 
spring. Young Carrots of the Short Frenoh 
Horn kinds might be tried with success, and if 
you have strong crowns of Rhubarb, lift them and 
replant in the house, for all these sort of things 
sell if got in early. Green Mint is very easily 
grown, and comes on with a very moderate heat, 
but you must not expect very high prices. 
There is too much competition for that nowa¬ 
days.—J. G., Gosport. 

Begonia tubers. —Do not despise little 
tubers of Begonias raised from seed sown this 
vear. They are now going to rest, and should 
be kept on the dry side all the winter, where 
frost cannot reach them. They may be left in 
the seed-box untouched in a spare room. In the 
spring, with returning warmth and a little 
moisture, it is most interesting to watch the 
little seed-like tubers starting into life. Give 
them the warmth of the sun’s rays or other 
genial heat, with not too much moisture, and 
they will soon be ready for potting off into 
small pots filled with a light rich compost. 
Free ventilation produces a sturdy habit of 
growth, and they seem to thrive all the better 
for a syringe once a day (before noon) until the 
bads appear.—G. H. W., West Brighton. 

Petroleum and water.—I think that some of your 
readers would be glad to know of an easy method of 
mixing petroleum with water. Take two parte of milk 
and one part petroleum, mix well. The paraffin will then 
mix freely with water for use as an inseotioide.— Aetbcr 
Elson. 

4807.— Using manure.— By all means lay op the 
manure, let it decay, and dig it in in Maroh or April. 
Nothing so soon renders soli sour and fills it with worms 
and other ineeote as covering it with manure during the 
winter. Betides, weil-deoayed material is muoh better 
for most herbaceous plants than fresh.—B. C. R. 
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GARD9N WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

We ere (ert approaching the short dreary days of winter 
when hloeeomi under even the most careful treatment will 
damp. The atmospheric conditions must be fresh and 
buoyant, and to ensure this steady fires will be necessary, 
so that air may be given more or leas every day when not 
raining or freezing. In summer plants In bloom will use 
up a good deal of moisture, and if more than is needed is 
given, no great harm will be done; but In winter if too 
much water is given to Chrysanthemums or other plants 
in bloom it interferes with the keeping of the flowers in 
more ways than on©. Some of tbe large blooms of Chrys¬ 
anthemums are difficult to keep, chiefly owing to the 
high feeding which has resulted In the abnormal size. 
Where many Chrysanthemums are grown, some at least 
should be grown more naturally than the large blooms are 
for the sake of their keeping properties and for cutting 
purposes. The large blooms it is true make a grand show 
when out for a short time, but they will not keep. Give 
liquid-manure to Cinerarias in small pots. Camellias also 
and Azaleas will be benefited by an occasional watering 
with weak dear liquid-manure. It is now the fashion 
where there are several plant-houses to group the plants 
together in families, thus Cyclamens and Chinese Primulas 
may be grouped together. Hard-wooded plants again do 
better by themselves, a low temperature suiting most of 
these better than when muoh heat is used, especially 
when the atmosphere is moist and stuffy. Australian 
plants will bear more heat than would be good for the 
Cape Heaths and Cape plants, though it does not follow 
that the Australian plants are the better for so muoh heat. 
A little artificial heat from this onwards through the 
winter will be desirable to keep up the necessary buoyancy 
of the atmosphere ; but harm is more likely to be done by 
giving too muoh heat than too little. After fires are 
lighted regularly the borders where plants are growing in 
them must not be permitted to get too dry. Camellias 
will take a good deal of water at the root now. It will be 
advisable, if the plants are heavily laden with buds, to 
thin off some, so that each shoot only carries two or three 
blossoms. Luculla gratissima will now be showing flower- 
buds, and should have weak liquid-manure occasionally. 
The Habrothamnue family are showy winter-blooming 
plants. For covering walls And pillars they are most 
useful. 

Stove. 

Give Euoharls Lilies whioh seem disinclined to throw up 
flower-spikes weak liquid-manure—Clay's Fertiliser or 
Iohthemlo Guano will do. A course of treatment of this 
kind it the plants are strong will soon bring up the spikes. 
Late-struck Poinsettias may also have an occasional dose 
of Clay’s or guano to give substanoe to the scarlet braots. 
These are plants whiah should be a strong feature in every 
Stove now, and a few plants of the white variety form an 
agreeable ohange to so muoh soarlet where a large number 
are grown. Rivina humtlls, a neat-habited, berry-bearing 
plant, is useful for winter deooration. I have used it 
sometimes for table deooration for a ohange. Another 
pretty little plant at this season is the Oentradenia rosea, 
when small standard plants were fashionable for the 
dinner-table, these and other things were trained up to 
straight stems with a bunoh of leaves and blossoms on the 
top; but it had an unnatural look, and the mop-headed 
plants did not please. Keep a very keen eye upon the 
plants liable to lnseotattaoks. Watch for mealy-bug, and 
give It no quarter ; it is the only way to keep it under. 
Night temperature about 05 degs. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Should slugs or snails be troublesome, lay some greased 
Cabbage-leaves about, and examine both the Cabbage- 
leaves and the Ferns every night with a light. They may 
be easily oaptured when feeding at night. The small 
slugs are often troublesome on Maiden-hair Ferns, eating 
tbe young fronds as they emerge from the crown of the 
plants. Ferns must not be permitted to get dust dry at 
any season. Do not crowd the plants; it spoils the shape, 
and the fronds turn brown when muoh crowded. Speci¬ 
mens of Adiantum Farleyenee should be elevated a little 
to bring them into the light. No shading is required 
now. When a larger stook is required it is better to divide 
young plants than old ones. When large old plants are 
out up many of the pieoes from the interior of the specimen 
may ale. 

Orchard-house Trees. 

Any trees which require repotting or top-dressing should 
have been attended to before the leaves were down, though 
the leavee on trees in the oooi-house are hanging longer 
than usual this season. In most gardens the orohard- 
houae is filled with Chrysanthemums in autumn, and the 
trees turned outside, the pots being protected when frost 
oomes with long litter. A little of the long litter should 
be laid over the top, but not oiled up the stems, as it may 
become a hiding.plaoe for mloe, and if the seems are 
oovered the mloe may nibble the bark under the litter. I 
have seen tbe trees injured in this way. 

Gold Frames. 

Give all the air possible to Violets, Cauliflowers, and 
other hardy subjects, but keep out cold rains. Hardy 
plants, such as choioe alpines, wintered in cold pits or 
frames should have the pote plunged up to the rims. Car¬ 
nations wintered in frames will be better if the ipots are 
protected withOoooa-nut-flbre or dry ashes. 

Hot-beds for Forcing 

May be made up according to requirements. Leaves 
and manure in about equal parte make very safe beds. 
There is no fear of overheating. The roots may be planted 
at onoe. A good size for beds at this season will be 4 feet 
at bade and 8} feet at front. Must be built up firmly, so 
that the heat may be regular and steady. 

Window Gardening. 

The main object now is to keep plants healthy, and to 
move on steadily. Water must be given to evergreens 
when required; but during the short, dark days the oon- 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to render Garden Work ” map be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later titan Is hen indtoated with equaffp pood 
results. 


sumption of water will be muoh less. Ferns in a growing 
state must be kept in a reasonably moist condition, but 
not saturated. Ferns never do so well in a room in whioh 
large fires are burning daily, and perhaps gas at night, as 
when only an occasional fire is lighted. Some day in towns 
everybody will have the eleotrio light, and then plants will 
flourish with less oars. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The beds are now pretty well cleared of the summer 
bedders, and in the course of the next few days many will 
be filled with bulbs and other spring flowers. Variety is 
always charming, and where there is more than one set of 
beds or borders different styles of planting should be 
adopted. Beds filled with some of the handsome little 
gold and silver shrubs are dressy in winter, but they would 
be rather expensive, though if taken oare of they will last 
several years. Some of the best things for shrub bedding 
are Oupreeeus Lawsoniana areata viridis, C. L. lutea, C. L. 
allumi, 0. L. Fraeeri, Retlnospora plumosa, R. p. aurea, 
R. squarrosa Veitohi, Yew Golden Irish, Thuja ereota 
viridis, T. vervaaneana, T. oooidentalia lutea, Irish Juniper, 
variegated Hollies, Enonymus in variety, and Auoubae in 
variety. The beds need not be filled with shrubs. They 
may either be grouped in the oentire, or be so arranged as 
to form recesses of either regular or irregular outline for 
sheltering mawes of various kinds of bulbs or other spring 
flowers. Then as regards edgings, more use might be 
made of the hardy Heaths where the soil is suitable—i.e., 
in light sandy districts. There Is muoh variety in 
the hardy Heaths, and good dumps can be bought 
aheap. Daisies, again, white and red, will flower all the 
winter if the weather continues open. I saw a bed of white 
Daisies the other day, whioh by their freshness reminded 
me of spring. Tufted Pansies are among the brightest 
things in beds or borders in spring. Beds or groups of young 
Lavender or Rosemary are very effective now. Suon 
stook is easily propagated from cuttings or raised from 
seeds. Vinoa elegantissima in strong roots makes a 
obarming mass. Beds of Pansies should be got in now. It 
is time also Tulips were all pladted. A friend of mine 
always pots all his bedding Tulips, and plunges the pots 
in the beds, his objeot being to dear the beds early to 
make ready for bedding out. 

Fruit Garden. 

The best Grapes for a odd-house are, I think, oertalnly 
Black Hamburgh and Alloante. Both of these under 
ordinary conditions and fair treatment may be relied upon 
to odour well and ripen in good time in autumn. There 
is no doubt, of course, that the Alloante would be Improved 
by a little fire, not only in spring but all other seasons if 
there oame a wet oold week any time. Groe Colmar is a 
very fine Grape, but must not be over-oropped or it will 
not colour well. Foster’s Seedling, though a good early 
fordng Grape, is of no use for late use, it is too small in 
berry. Anyone may tolerate a small Grape early in the 
eeason if the flavour is right, but it is quite another thing 
after August when the big Grajpes oome in. I never 
reoommend old Vines to be got rid of when they are doing 
good work, but if a orop has to be saorifloed and a new 
border made always put in young Vines ; they will stand 
more wear and tear and produoe finer fruit than very old 
ones. The best time to plant a vinery is, I consider, in 
spring, say about March or April, when the Vines are 
breaking naturally, and they are very often planted too 
near eaoh other. Three feet is the very smallest distance 
whioh should be allowed, and for certain kinds, suoh as 
Golden Queen, Muscats, and Groe Colmar, I think 4 feet 
would noc be too muoh. Golden Queen does fairly well in 
a oool house, and is a far away better Grape, exoept for 
forcing, than Foster’s Seedling. Push forward the planting 
of hardy fruits. Remem ber that Apples on the broad-leavea 
Paradise are beet for the small garden, only they being 
surface rooting must have rich topdressing in summer. 
Eoblinville, Lane’s Prinoe Albert, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Blenheim Orange, and Sterling Castle cannot well be 


Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers for bearing in February and onwardsmay be 
planted and taken on BLeadily till the shortest day is past 
Plants in bearing must not be heavily cropped, as it too 
muoh exhausted they will probably go off about February. 
The ohiet cause of injury is leaving the fruits hanging too 
long. Out as soon as fit for use even if some have to be 
given away. Very little ventilation will be required now, 
only just enough to oause a gentle circulation. Keep up 
steady fires. Hot pipes mean insect attacks generally, 
especially in small houses. Oocasional top-dressing with 
fresh turfy compost has muoh value. Do all the pruning 
with the finger and thumb till next Maroh. This is only a 
question of stopping the shoots in time, rubbing out tbe 
terminal buds will then suffice. Hot-beds may be made up 
now for Asparagas, Sea kale, Rhubarb, Lettuce, and 
Carrots. French Beans will do better in pots in warm 
houses. They will oome on very well in the Pine-stove. 
Seoond crops of Tomatoes will be heavy on healthy plants. 
Under good management it is no uncommon thing for 
Tomatoes to continue growing and bearing for a year. 
Say a house 1s started in the beginning of the year by training 
in a suooeseion of young shoots, they will continue to bear 
till the following Christmas, or even later if the right kinds 
are planted, la properly heated houses Tomatoes ought to 
run twelve months. It is only a question of keeping the 
plants healthy and giving nourishment. All the Celery, 
even the latest crops should be earthed up now, and there 
should be a stook of dry Fern or litter at hand for protection 
should severe frost set in. Up to the present Cauliflowers 
have been fine and required no protection exoept breaking 
a leaf or two over the heart, but the plants should be lifted 
and laid in some dry border where they oan be easily 
oovered when frost comes. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Gordon. 

At tart the frost has oome and out off all plants of a 
tender nature outside. After a sharp night there is very 
little left now exoept the Michaelmas Dairies, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of the hardier kinds, Veronicas, Laurustinas, and 
suoh things as Violets on sheltered borders. These last it 
is simply Umpoeeible to grow in targe towns; I have tried 
it ovst and over again, in all sorts of ways, and both 
indoors and out, but all to no purpose. Although Chrys¬ 
anthemums in the open may remain In bloom more or 
less tor sme fens longer, the flowers will have % ■nofcs- 


dried appearance, hut those grown under the protection 
of glass are vastly oleaner and brighter. The eeaeon of 
indoor gardening may indaed be said to oommenoe now, 
for within the precincts of a town there will be very little 
of interest- in the outdoor department from now until 
April is well in again at the earliest. Clear away the laeb 
of the bedding-plants at onoe, and refill the beds either 
with bulbs of sorts or with neat dwarf evergreens, suoh as 
Euonymus (green and variegated), Auoubae, Box, Arbutna, 
Rhododendrons, and Sklmmias. Conifers of certain 
email-growing varieties look well for a time, but as they 
aannot endure a emoky atmosphere they soon assume 
a shabby and miserable appearance, and sooner or later 
give up the ghost altogether. Unless Hyacinth and other 
bulbs are got in at ouoe they will not do muoh good; it it 
quite late enough now. If after planting the beds are 
mulohed with a oouple of inohes of fresh Coooa-nut-fibre 
it will produoe a very neat appearanoe, and tend to pro¬ 
tect the tender tops when they rise. The beet way to 
keep the stumps of old Zonale (“ Geraniums ”) is to lift 
them oarefully, shorten book the stronger roots, and 
either plant them singly in small pots (3 lnohee to 
3} lnohee), or thickly io boxes, in either oaee with free 
drainage and some rather sandy soil made quite firm 
around the roots. Water them In well onoe, then let the 
foliage dry, and remove to a heated greenhouse or sonny 
window, giving water very sparingly eepedally during 
severe weather, until the spring. Suoh old stumps always 
furnish plenty of nloe cuttings in the spring, or if these 
are not wanted they will flower early ana very freely, and 
make very stout, bushy plants. In the greenhouse every 
thing must bs kept scrupulously clean and neat now ; dirt, 
dead leaves, and Insects are three deadly enemies to healthy 
growths under glass. Water should be given chiefly in 
the forenoon now, and then only to suoh plants as really 
require it, especially where the temperature la low. Do 
not use muoh fire-heat yet, exoept to stove or very tender 
plants, but frost must be well exoluded, and enough 
warmth maintained in the pipes in dull or wet weather to 
keep the air in motion and prevent damping or decay. 

B. C. R. 
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THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts front a garden diary front November 
1UA to November 181&. 

Potted up Mint, Tarragon, and Chervil, to have a stock 
ready to hand when required. Moved all tender plants 
from oold pite to houses where the frost oan be kept out. 
The stooka of bedding plants are in oool quarters, but there 
are the means of keeping out frost and expelling damp 
when required. A very small amount of artificial heat will 
suffioe for this if the plants are hardened by free ventilation. 
Shifted late sown Cinerarias and Primulas to flowering 
pots. Nothing larger than 6 inoh pote have been used tor 
these. A nice little specimen oan be grown in a 6-iuoh 
pot, as a little manure oan be need at tqe finish If neces¬ 
sary. Cinerarias coming into bloom are receiving a solution 
of Iohthemlo guano every seoond watering, and the white 
roots oome up to the surface as if they were anxious for tbs 
little stimulant. Plants in small pote require something 
and they pay for it. Cleaning Vines in early vinery, after¬ 
wards whitewashing walls. House has been reoentiy 
painted Inside and out. Outside borders have been oovered 
with dry leavee and thatohed with straw. The leavee will 
probably ferment a little and a little warmth may perhaps 
penetrate the eurfaoe, but not enough to unduly exotte 
the Vines. Vine roots, if healthy, in a well made border 
will do their work better without muoh excitement, and 
the covering of leaves will keep up the temperature by 
preventing the escape of the summer warmth. Looked 
over the stook of Oaladiums packed away on their sides to 
see if there were any symptoms of disease. I have loet one 
of the delicate varieties through dry rot. Strong roots 
keep well in a dry state, but some of the delioate sorts are 
better not dried too muoh. If dried off thoroughly I find 
them do better in a rather cooler place than the stove. 
Gloxinias also keep more vigorously when not soaked too 
muoh whilst resting. Made up a hot-bed with leavee and 
manure for forcing Asparagus, and having plenty of leaves, 
a bed has been made for gently forcing Lettooee. The 
frame has also filled nearly to the top with leavee and 
soil, so that the plants will not be more than 4 inches or 
5 inohes from the glass. A little ventilation will be given 
and coverings will be used at night to prevent undue 
radiatiou of heat. Rearranged oonservatory so as to make 
the most of the Chrysanthemums whioh are now in good 
trim, but every grower of these popular favourites knows 
bow difficult some of the varieties are to keep in condition, 
and how needful It is to be careful in watering. Some 
people think they oannot give these plants too muoh water 
when In flower, but this is a mistake. The flowers on plant* 
where the soil is in a oonstanb state of saturation soon 
suffer from damp. Pruned Gooseberries and bush fruits 
generally, speoial attention is given to thinning, but the 
leading shoots are left rather long as the best fruits ere 
borne there. On the contrary, Red Currants are spurred 
in oloee and only a few inohes of young wood left at the 
top. _ 

Growing Carnations-—! have read with great 
interest in Gardbximo many artiolee on the growing and 
wintering of Carnations and Piooteea. I, myself, am a 
large grower of many years’ experienoe, and I find, by 
planting out in the open, say in September and October, 
many of the choicest varieties perish during a very severe 
winter. I now adopt the following plan with euooess: In 
October I take up oarefully the layers of my Carnations, 
and row them out in oold frames in sandy soil, adding to 
eaoh row mixed leaf-mould and sand ; tread down firmly 
the plants. I put them 4 inohes between eaoh row, I 
then give them a good watering, pub on the lights, and 
tilt them up with tiles top and bottom of frame, so that 
a free current of air oan circulate through during the 
autumn and winter months. Carnations do not want 
coddling ; it is the wet that rots them off. I have grown 
them in pots, and plunged them in ashes in oold frames 
but I have not found it a8 eatiefaotory as planting out in 
the soil in rows in March. Take off the lights when the 
weather is flqe to harden them off, and plant out in bor¬ 
ders or beds seoond week in ApriL I never water the 
plants from the time of planting In tilt trams till spring, 
Aapvoft of trams south.— Qaoevisrcw. 
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of the dwarf early Peas might be cleared off in 
time for the Tomatoes to be planted, though I 
doubt if Peas may be grown under glass so well 
as Lettuces or Parsley, or even Mint. American 
Wonder is still, I think, one of the best for 
planting under glass in pits or houses, or to grow 
in pots. Chelsea Gem is also a good kind.— 
E. H. 

— Early Peas can be grown in a Tomato- 
house, but they cannot be expected to do well 
under the Tomato plants. They will succeed in 
any house if placed in a light position near the 
glass roof ; and they ought also to have as much 
fresh air as possible. If sown on the first of 


Invicta, which not only is the earliest by some 
days or a week over all the newer kinds, but it 
is a prodigious cropper, and the Peas are of a 
fine deep colour and most excellent in flavour 
when cooked. To succeed this I should recom¬ 
mend William I., which should be sown at the 
same time ; and to follow on after William I., 
Day’s Early Sunrise, Taber’s Perfection (or Dick¬ 
son’s First and Best) is also good, and the kind 
here figured, Earliest of All, is said to be an 
early variety of great excellence. In cases 
where sparrows are troublesome and eat the 
young tops of Peas, the safest protection are the 
Pea-guards, made of galvanised wire, which, 
although apparently dear at first, are cheap in 
the end, as they last a lifetime ; but where these 
are not used a few strands of cotton run up and 
down each of the rows will generally keep 
these bold depredators from doing much harm. 


FORCED TURNIPS. 

It does not appear that the Turnip is forced 
to any great extent in English gardens 
In France, on the contrary, the forward¬ 
ing of this vegetable forms an important 
item in garden operations. In most large 
private establishments a supply of early Turnips 
is considered indispensable ; and such is the 
demand for this vegetable in Paris that very 
many market growers in the vicinity of that 
city make a speciality of its culture, some 
of them devoting a great number of frames 
thereto. For the first crop, which should be 
ready for use by the beginning of April, the 
seed is sown about the middle of January, suc- 


come into bearing early in April. The dwarf 
growing early Peas are beat for forcing ; they 
do not grow more than a foot high in flower¬ 
pots and bear very freely indeed. Chelsea Gem, 
American Wonder, and Carter’s Daisy Pea—the 
last named is a distinct and handsome variety, 
producing much larger pods than the other two. 

4856.— Renovating old Asparagus- 
beda— Increase the width of the beds by 
trenching and a suitable width on each side 
now, but do not plant till next April. As you 
want to get the bed into a bearing condition as 
soon as possible, purchase two-year-old plants, 
but do not cut anything first year, nor yet from 
the weakly plants the second year. It is this 
hard cutting which causes Asparagus-beds to 
wear out. The roots on the sides of the beds 
should not be allowed to get exposed. If you 
have space try the culture of Asparagus on 
common-sense principles by planting in rows 
3 feet apart on the natural level, or even a little 
bit below it if the soil is deep and affords plenty 
of rooting-space. It is the crowding of Aspargus- 
plants together in narrow beds which kills them. 
An Asparagus-plant, if permitted, would easily 
fill a space a yard in diameter or more, and this 
free development would add immensely to the 
size of the crowns.—E. H. 


NOTES ON DAHLIAS. 

Thk Cactus Dahlias show a marked advance 
each year, and it is worthy of note that this 
season the new kinds are of the true character. 
The type of flower that should be encouraged on 
the “decorative” kinds are not “Cactus,” 
although they sometimes pass as such. When 
Juarezi was introduced by Mr. Cannell, a 
distinct era, so to speak, commenced. This 
still iB one of the best of the “ Cactus ” class, 
but hides its scarlet flowers too much amongst the 
leaves. At exhibitions separate classes are now 
formed for this class alone, and when setup in fine 
bunches, their distinct shape and rich and varied 
colours are shown off to perfection. Hybridists 
will, I hope, add more still to this beautiful 
class, and the plants are more free-blooming, 
whilst the flowers are seen to greater advantage 
than in Juarezi. One of the most distinct varie¬ 
ties is Countess of Gosford, which has Bmall 
flowers of pretty shape, the florets slightly 
twisted and pointed. They are small compared 
to the others, and of a distinct yellow, shaded 
on the outer florets with rose. Bertha Mawbey 
is a handsome variety, the flowers large, and the 
florets charmingly twisted, gradually tapering to 
a point, quite distinctive of the old Juarezi. The 
colour is a distinct gain; but the raiser must guard 
against getting into the flowers dead purplish- 
magenta shades, which have spoilt many beau¬ 
tiful garden flowers. Bertha Mawbey has 
flowers of a deep-crimson colour, over which is 
spread a magenta shade, like a satiny lustre 
to the blooms. Countess of Radnor has 
bloomB of a “ Cactus” shape, and of delightful 
colour. This is a very beautiful variety, 
the colour yellow, touched Jwith brilliant 


Long Forcing Turnip 


cessive sowings being made to maintain a supply 
until the first open-air crop is ready to pull. 
Some years ago the Parisian market growers 
relied entirely upon manure-heat for forwarding 
such things as Carrots, Turnips, &c. ; now, 
however, many of them have adopted hot water 
for the purpose, affirming that by its means 
they can obtain better results in less time. 
These early Turnips are really very good, and 
form early in the year an agreeable change in 
the vegetable supply. The culture is simple, a 
slight heat, sufficient to promote growth with¬ 
out inducing a too rank leaf development, 
accompanied by free ventilation on all favour¬ 
able occasions, being the principal points to 
observe. J. 


EARLY PEAS. 

Various ways are adopted in order to get Peas 
early; some sow in pans or boxes under glass, 
and afterwards plant them out, and others sow 
in the ground in the autumn where they are to 
remain. The first plan entails the most labour, 
but it has the advantage of being the surest, as 
the Peas are more out of the way of birds, rats, 
and mice, as well as slugs, than when in the 
ground. The latter are such pests in some soils 
that it is almost impossible to prevent them 
from devouring all early green crops. In 
light, warm lands, free from slugs, Peas may 
be sown any time now with every chance 
of success, but to make sure of them germin¬ 
ating it is not only necessary to secure good, 
sound, fresh harvested Beed, but to have the 
ground in good order before putting them in, 
for if wet they are almost sure to rot, and to 
prevent this it is advisable to cast over them 
a little dry ashes or earth; either of these 
absorb the excess of moisture, and give the 
Peas a chance to make a fair start. To ward 
off mice I have known them covered with 
chopped Furze, but the best way is to trap the 
vermin, which may easily be done by means of 
a brick or tile with a piece of Raffia Grass and 
bait tied in it, in endeavouring to get which 
the mice bite through the Grass and let the tile 
or brick down. The way to set the tile or 
brick is to place a stick in the ground for the 
purpose of tying the Grass to, and having 
secured the lower end on a level with the earth, 
the brick or tile should be stood on it so as to 
bring the bait about 1 inch up the face, when 
the other end may be made fast at the top of 
the stick, leaving the brick or tile sloping at an 
angle of about 45 degs. Good traps may also be 
made by the use of pieces of lath, cut to form 
the figure of 4-> and very small steel spring 
traps, made like those used for rabbits or rats, 
are sold at ironmongers, which are famous for 
catchiDg mice and small birds. The best place 
to grow early Peas is on a warm border sloping 
to the south, where they should be sown in 
drills drawn about 3 inches deep, and from 3 feet 
to 4 feet apart, according to the kind crown, but 
whether tall or short, it is always advisable to 
give plenty of room between, so as to let in sun 
and air, on the full influence of which success in 
a great measure 


4838.— Carrots for show.— The best 
varieties are Scarlet Short Horn and the best 
variety of the Scarlet Intermediate. At most 
shows there are separate classes for these varie¬ 
ties. Get the ground trenched up now, and if 
the subsoil is bad keep it below. Work in all 
the light rich compost available—wood-ashes or 
burnt earth or charred rubbish. No fresh 
manure should be applied, but if the land is 
trenched a layer of manure may be placed in the 
bottom of the trench. Leave the surface rough, 
so that the frost can penetrate. Early in 
February give a top-dressing of lime and fork 
it in, and about the end of March or early in 
April—according to the weather—give a sprink¬ 
ling of super phosphate, about 5 lb. or 6 lb. to 
the square rod, rake level, make firm. Draw 
the drills 15 inches or 18 inohes apart. Sow the 
seeds thinly ; cover by “ shuffling ” the feet along 
the rows, and rake down. Thin to 9 inches 
apart when large enough.—E. H. 

4843.— Onions for show.— Get a good 
strain of Magnum Bonum. Sow a part of the 
seeds under glass in a gentle hot-bed in 
February ; harden off when about 4 inches high, 
and then plant out in rows 1 foot apart, and 
fi inches apart in the rows. Trench up the land 
and thoroughly manure it in winter. In February 
give a dressing of soot and some artificial 
manure, and fork it over again, and when the 
surface is dry in March bow the remainder of 
the seeds in drills, and when the young plants 
raised in the hot-bed are sufficiently hardened 
plant them out at the distances named above. 
Good culture, if given, will do the rest.—E. H. 

4842.— Early Peas under glass.— There 
is no doubt good Peas could be grown in the 
Tomato-house, and if planted in December ope 


Pea “Earliest of All. 


shot with a pellucid tint. MrB. 


carmine, 

Basham has flowers of a very pretty rose colour, 
and of good shape. Delicata is a lovely red- 
rose, and allied tints melting one into the other, 
and a beautiful kind is Lady Florence, clear 
pale-yellow, ooe of the most beautiful of all 
this qlasa, CJ. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

EUCHARIS LILIES IN A COOL 
GREENHOUSE. 

Last winter a friend who had just returned 
from Cevlon gave me a quantity of bulbe which 
he had brought with him. These I found con¬ 
sisted of Zephyranthea, Pancratiums, and 
Eucharis ; in all they filled 70 pots when planted 
The Zephyranthea I fully expected to bloom, 
and I was not disappointed, for I knew what they 
could and would do beforehand ; but, although 
the Eucharis grew rapidly and looked wonder 
fully healthy, I was under the impression that 
they required considerable heat and constant 
attention to make them bloom. However, these 
plants are now rapidly developing both buds 
and flowers ; one is already out, with as fine a 
cluster of bloom as anyone could wish to see, 
like a gigantic pure-white Narcissus, with 

e tiolated or caudate petals and delicious soent. 

entioning the fact to a friend, he informed 
me that I should fail next year. “The 
flowers,” he said, “ were already formed 
in the bulbs when you potted them, but 
in India we often attempted to grow Eucharis 
out-of-doors in the Neilgherries, and they never 
flowered after the first year.” I do not feel 
convinced, for it might be suggested that 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, though it should 
flower a first year under under cool treatment, 
would subsequently fail, and yet it produces 
year after year grand spikes a foot or more in 
height, and from 8 inches to 9 inches through at 
the base. The winter temperature of my cool- 
house sometimes falls as low as 48 degs. Fahr. 
I have no stove, and my small growing house is 
awkwardly situated as regards north east winds, 
so that it is often impossible to look upon it 
even as a temperate house when sharp frosts and 
east winds come together. The Pancratiums I 
can hardly expect to bloom, and I was not a 
little pleased at my success with the Eucharis. 

A. G. Butler. 


4790.— Lobelia erinU8.—The proper way 
bo winter Lobelias of any kind is to preserve a 
limited quantity for stock—say one dozen pots 
or so of which a great number can be got. 
After the busy time in spring pot up in 5-inch 

S ots, with a good sandy loam and plenty of 
rainage. After this stand them outside on a 
good bottom of coal-ashes. If labour is no 
object plunge the pots to the rim, thereby saving 
labour in watering. If they are kept dry they 
cannot possibly grow. Never let plants exhaust 
themselves by blooming. What is wanted are 
plenty of young growths. House before any 
frost catches them. Many people let them stand 
through the winter as they are. My opinion 
about Lobelia is that it wants to keep growing. I 
have a number of boxes prepared and filled 
with a nice, rather sandy compost; then my 
plants are divided and put into them, giving 
them plenty of room so as to guard against 
damping. If it does appear cover well with 
dry river-sand among the plants. I have 
at the present about fifty boxes on shelves in a 
Chrysanthemum-house, and the ventilators have 
not been down yet, except for wind. Air is a 
thing that must not be neglected in keeping 
Lobelia through winter, or the result will 
be very disastrous.— F. G. Pettingkr., Harro¬ 
gate. 


18.33.— M&lmalson Oarnat ions. —The 
plants of the Malmaisons are attacked by a very 
destructive disease, Uromyus caryophillimus. 
The reddish powder is the spores of the fungus, 
and one of these minute spores falling upon a 
healthy leaf will soon develop into a blister, which 
will in its turn burst and scatter thousands of 
spores. The only way to get rid of it is to cut oil 
and burn the affected leaves. It may be necessary 
to almost entirely denude the plants of leaves, 
but there is no other effectual remedy.—J. D. E. 


4839. — Wliite Pearl Tuberoses. — 
Tuberoses may be grown in a cool-house, but 
the flowers will not come so fine, and the plants 
will, of course, be much longer before they 
flower—for instance, I had bulbs potted last 
March, and grown cool, which did not flower 
till the end of the summer. The Pearls are 
not in yet—at least, my stock has not 
arrived yet (Oct. 30th); but if potted and kept 
in cool-house they will not flower before next 
spring, possibly later,—E. H. 
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ARUM LILIES (RICHARDIAS). 
Thk.sk are everywhere in demand about Christ¬ 
mas and Easter, and great numbers of them are 
brought into the market during these two 
periods. By some they are grown in pots 
throughout the whole year, while others, to 
economise labour, plant them in the open 
ground. Apart from the labour question (gene¬ 
rally an important one), they forrr. much stronger 
plants, and are therefore more likely to flower 
when planted out than when confined to pots 
throughout the season. Being semi-aquatic, a 



Kichartlia cethiopica and It. " Little Uetu." 


low-lying, but sunny spot, where plenty of 
water is at hand throughout the summer, suits 
them best. Towards the end of May they may 
be turned out of the pots, the soil shaken from 
them as far as possible without injuring their 
roots, and divided into three or four sizes pre¬ 
paratory to planting out. After all are planted, 
a good watering is given to settle the soil about 
their roots, and should the weather be favour¬ 
able they soon commence to grow away freely. 
The only attention required during the summer 
is to keep them clear of weeds, and give a 
thorough watering whenever required. Thus 
treated, most of them form good, sturdy plants 
by the end of the summer or beginning of 
autumn, when they are carefully lifted, potted 
in some good open, loamy soil, and kept close 
in a frame till root-action recommences. At 
all times water must be liberally supplied, and 
when the pots are filled with roots a little liquid- 
manure may be advantageously given them. 
The seedling known as “ Little Gem” grows from 
9 inches to a foot in height, and it is a useful 
little plant. The illustration shows the ordinary 
form of Richardia and the seedling variety 
alongside of it. G. 


4858. — Greenhouse roof. — I should 
strongly advise you not to use such a material 
for a plant house. It is opaque, and shuts out 
light. Ferns are the most suitable plants to 
grow in such a light, but it is found now that 
they need as much light as possible. The old 
theory of having green glass in houses in which 
Ferns are grown has long since been exploded. 
Glass is very cheap, and should only be used. 
You will have a sorry time with the plants by 
growing them under an opaque roof. Light is 
as essential to plants as to mankind.—C. T. 

48.32.— Violets in a conservatory.— On 
a sheltered border in the neighbourhood of 
Bournemouth, such Violets as the Russian, Vic¬ 
toria Regina, and Wellsiana (single), and the 
Neapolitan and Marie Louise (double), ought to 
flower more or less freely all the winter through. 
Strong clumps of the above, as also of T>e Parme 


(double), and the Double White Comte Brazza 
and Belie de Chatenay, in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
will bloom profusely in an unheated conserva¬ 
tory, if kept close to the glass, freely ventilated 
on mild days, and liberally supplied with water. 
The secret of getting fine plants and plenty of 
blossom is to plant out the rooted runners 
annually in April.—B. C. R. 

4835 — Begonia seed-pods.— In order to 
ripen these properly, either the heat of the sun 
or that of an artificial character is necessary. 
If the greenhouse is provided with a heating 
apparatus, by all means get it to work at once, 
and with a nice genial atmosphere and not too 
much moisture, the pods will not be long ripen¬ 
ing. In a low temperature, with moist atmos¬ 
phere, they are very apt to decay prematurely, 
but enough fire-heat will prevent this. As soon 
as they begin to turn brown, and show signs of 
opening at the top, gather them off and finish 
them on paper, either in a sunny window or on 
the mantelshelf of a warm room.—B. C. R. 

- Gather the pods when turning brown, and lay them 

on a piece of paper in a warm room; they will qulokiy 
ripen off. There will be sap enough in the pod to finish 
off the ripening if taken as soon as it changes colour. l+y 
the paper on which the pods are placed inside a saucer.— 
E. H. 

4845 —Treatment of “ Geraniums.”— 
The plants will flower all right in time, but as 
they are already so strong they ought not to 
have any liquid-manure or stimulant, and only 
enough water to keep the soil from becoming 
really dry. They must also have a moderate 
bat not a moist warmth, with all the sun avail¬ 
able, or they will probably not flower till the 
spring. If you have a heated greenhouse, re¬ 
move them there, placing them on a sunny shelf 
or high stage, where the tops will be not far 
from the glass. Here, with a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs, and the treatment de¬ 
scribed above, they are almost certain to show 
flower shortly. I have always found seedling 
Zonals bloom beautifully in the winter under 
suitable conditions, but they are apt to grow 
very tall.—B. C. R. 

- The plants will not grow much during 

the winter. They may want repotting. From 
now onwards keep them on the dry side, giving 
only sufficient water during the winter to keep 
the soil just moist. Too much will kill them. 
Every decaying leaf should be picked off, and 
in spring they shonld bloom well, perhaps 
before, if assisted with a little artificial heat. 
Place them as near the glass as possible to 
prevent bigger growth. I mention this, as some 
stages in plant houses, small ones in particular, 
are far removed from the glass.—0. T. 

- Seedling Pelargoniums have a tendency to make 

wood rather than bloom ; therefore they should not be 
overpotted, bat should be encouraged to make root. 
When thoroughly pot-bound give them liquid-manure 
two or three times a week. You will probably succeed 
better with cuttings from your seedliog plants.—A. G. 
Butlsr. 

- Keep the seedling " Geraniums " rather dry through 

the winter. Starve them a bit, and they will flower tu 
spring.— E. H. 

4863.— A span roofed greenhouse— 

Having tested both of the apparati you 
mention, I give you the result of my obser¬ 
vations. To question 1, I should say that you 
will get the most heat from a hot-air, radiating 
apparatus ; but from a cultural point of view 
the warmth from it is not equal to that obtained 
from hot-water. 2, Yes. 3, About equal. 
4, Certainly not, only the best oil obtainable 
should be used. You are wise in not wishing 
to use oil only for the purpose of keeping out 
frost. If everybody who requires a warmth 
io their greenhouse would act the same, the oil- 
stoves would not be so disappointing.—J. C. C. 

- This is a rather puzzling question. The 

radiating stoves are very good and decidedly 
superior to the common ones in which the fumes 
escape directly into the atmosphere. A well con¬ 
structed hot-water apparatus, however, possesses 
many points of advantage, and if the boiler it 
made on a sound principle, these are just as 
economical as the others. Some of the gas and 
oil boilers advertised I would not have at a gift, 
bat those made by Toope are an excellent 
pattern, effective und economical. Of course, a 
hot water apparatus is somewhat more costly 
than the other in the first place, but with 
ordinary care they last as long or longer than 
the radiators —B. C. R. 

4792.— Leaky glass roof— It is rather 
difficult to advise from information given. If 
the glass is loose and parted from its bed it 
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would be better to take out and reglaze. If the 
top putty only is defective, and has come away 
from the glass, take it off, fill the space between 
glass and bar with putty level with the glass. 
Make a paint of the following : 1 part litharge, 
1 part good white lead, 1 part dried white sand ; 
add sufficient boiled oil to make it workable, 
and keep it off your best coat.—J. B. R. D. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS FOR EARLY 
FORCING. 

Despite the fact that during the autumn and 
winter months we have in Chrysanthemums 
alone an almost unlimited supply of white 
flowers, there is always a scarcity, so to speak, 
of pure-white flowers. It is at times like these, 
and especially from October to January, that 
the pure-white fragrant spikes of these early 
Roman Hyacinths are so much in demand and 
meet with a ready sale. In their purity and 
fragrance they are not surpassed by any other 
flower during the time stated, especially when 
we compare the ease with which they may be 
grown to perfection, combined with their 
general utility. Another item of importance, 
particularly to growers of such things in 
quantity, is that they are quickly turned to 
account when abundance of bottom-heat is at 
command—an essential in the quick production 
of their useful spikes of flowers. But while 
heat plays so important a part later on, we must 
not lose sight of the equally important fact 
that to get the flowers early, an early start 
must be made in procuring and potting the 
bulbs. This, indeed, is of primary importance 
not only with these, but with all bulbous-rooted 
plants intended for forcing during the ensuing 
winter. It was very satisfactory to note the good 
condition of the earliest consignments. Larger 
I have seen certainly, but, taken all in all, the 
bulbs were of excellent quality. This was gener¬ 
ally expected as a result of the good weather in 
May and June, a time when so many bulbs are 
maturing themselves, and given careful treat¬ 
ment from potting onwards, good results should 
naturally follow. If not already done, as it 
should be, procure the bulbs without further 
delay. Remember that the best quality are not 
only best, but cheapest, as these frequently give 
two and three spikes each ; whereas the smaller 
sizes usually produce but one, and where space is 
limited, quality should stand before quantity. 
As soon as the bulbs are to hand, preparations 
may be made for potting them. 

The soil may consist principally of good loam 
fairly rich, but not too heavy ; add to this some 
leaf-soil and sharp sand. The soil should be 
sufficiently moist at potting-time to cause the 
bulbs to start roots at once ; while if overdry, 
the chances are that the bulbs may still remain 
some time dormant, which would mean a decided 
drawback to their earliness. When well rooted, 
water may be given in plenty and that without 
fear. In potting I prefer to pot the whole of 
the season’s crop at one time, or as near to this 
as it is possible to do it. Some prefer to pot in 
batches to produce successional batches of flower, 
but this latter can be better regulated by their 
introduction into heat than in any other way 1 
know ; indeed, they have a decided advantage 
over later potted bulbs, inasmuch as they will 
have made a maximum of roots, than which 
there is no greater or surer aid in all early 
forcing of bulbous plants. The later portions 
will, however, when treated as I have just 
suggested, require attention now and then to be 
sure that no mischief is being caused to any 
floiver-spikes by the weight of the plunging 
material, and any that are pushing remove at 
once. In potting them, some 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots will be found as convenient as any, insert¬ 
ing as many as five or six bulbs in each according 
to size, burying them almost completely, and 
making them very firm in the soil. This last 
is needful to keep them in position, as if 
neglected, the bulbs will sometimes lift them¬ 
selves out of the soil. When potting is 
completed, place them on a hard bottom of coal- 
ashes, and cover either with the same material 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre; if the former, 4 inches or 
6 inches deep will suffice, but if the latter, they 
should be covered fully 8 inches. Unless coal- 
ashes are procurable that have been some time 
exposed to atmospheric conditions, I advise the 
exclusive 

Use Of the Cocoa-fisre, and even where ashes 
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are plentiful and very cheap I prefer, as a 
precautionary measure, to place a handful of 
fibre over each pot before putting on the ashes, 
which may contain an amount of sulphur suffici¬ 
ent to mark the tips of the leaves, and thus 
render them unsightly. Once plunged they will 
be safe enough for the present, while the 
average rainfall at this season of the year will 
keep them sufficiently moist for all purposes. 
Where very early flowers are required, say for 
the middle of October or thereabouts, a small 
batch may be introduced into warmth in a 
month or so from potting-time, and placed on a 
gentle bottom-heat of 75degs. to 85degs., being 
covered for the time being with fresh Cocoa-fibre. 
It should be stated, however, for the benefit of 
those less experienced in these matters that 
these very early batches can rarely, if ever, be 
persuaded to produce their average length of 
stem. It is so with other things besides these 
that are what may be called overforced, but 
where left a fortnight or so longer produce 
results far more satisfactory. In those instances 
where early October flowers are an absolute 
necessity, this can only be done by eecuring the 
bulbs at the earliest possible moment and 
setting them going without a day’s delay. A 
very large number, I have no doubt, will be 
satisfied with getting flowers any time during 
November and onwards. When first placed on 
the bottom-heat and before being covered up 
the whole should receive a thorough watering, 
allowing them to remain uncovered during the 
night, placing the fibre on early next day. 
From this time a moist warm temperature must 
be maintained, and with the bottom-heat above- 
named growth will quickly ensue. When the 
growths have attained a height of about 6 inches 
the bulbs may be taken from the fibre and 
stood in the same house in a darkened spot for 
a few days, giving a thorough watering. By 
degrees the foliage will assume its proper hue, 
and the plants may receive more light. When 
the flowers begin to expand, a lower temperature 
may be given. B. 


CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 

This is a strong-growing, very handsome 
evergreen greenhouse climber, bearing white 
flowers in great profusion during the spring 



Clematis indivisa on a greenhouse wall. 


| months. It is from New Zealand, and is a very 
suitable plant for a large house or greenhouse 
wall, where a considerable space has to be 
covered, and where it has room to develop itself 
sufficiently to exhibit its natural character. It 
is a free-rooting subject, and requires to be 
planted out, as no ordinary sized pot could con¬ 
tain enough soil to support the growth which it 
makes ; but in commencing with young plants it 
is better to grow them on for a time in pots, so 
as to get them well furnished with roots before 
turning out into a prepared border. This Cle¬ 
matis is very appropriate for planting at one end j 


of a house, and training under the ridge. When 
allowed to hang thinly in festoons it has a good 
effect, and is more fitting for being so grown 
than things which are not naturally calculated 
for extending far. As the soil in which the 
roots are placed gets exhausted, recourse must 
be had to stimulants in the shape of copious 
' waterings during the growing season with liquid- 
manure, and renewal of the surface-soil in the 
spring by removing an inch or two from the top 
of the border the roots occupy, and replacing it 
with new. When the space is filled which the 
plants are intended to occupy, each year, after 
flowering, the knife should be freely used so as 
to reduce the shoots within proper limits, and to 
allow room for the season’s growth. Red-Bpider 
will, during hot weather, sometimes attack this 
Clematis, and should be guarded against by a 
free use of the syringe. Brown scale can be re¬ 
moved by sponging in the usual way. If whito 
scale gets upon this, or any plant growing over¬ 
head on the roof, there is no chance for its ex 
tirpation except cutting the head close in during 
the winter when at rest, and dipping or washing 
the affected stem and remaining shoots with a 
strong solution of insecticide. B. 


4829.— Tortoise in a garden. — A tor 
toise requires no food during the winter. 
It may be placed under cover in a box filled 
with hay, or in a warm, light soil in the garden, 
where it will be quite comfortable. I kept a 
tortoise for years, but it does not like severe cold. 
It is in a state of torpor during the winter, but 
regains vitality with the quickening warmth of 
spring. During the summer months, fresh 
Lettuce leaves, sop, and similar food is most 
suitable. It relishes fresh vegetable leaves.— 
C. T. 

- A tortoise does not eat anything in 

winter, for it takes a decided season of rest, hyber- 
nating in a snug corner, which it will select for 
itself. They bury themselves from 6 inches to 
9 inches underground. There was an old stager 
in a garden where I was employed in Scotland 
which did not get down lower than the spade 
went in digging ; and had several dents in his 
armour made by the spades. They wake up 
again to active life in the spring, and feed 
upon Lettuces and other green food ; but they 
prefer Lettuoe to anything else.—J. D. E. 

-Some yean since we had a tortoise in the garden 

As cold weather approaohed it pushed into the Box-edging 
and bybernated. When asleep It was taken indoon, placed 
in a basket in a kitchen ouphoard and there remained 
without food until spring, when his movements in the 
basket warned us he was ready to be put out again.— 
F. P. 

4832.— Lemon Verbena (Aloysia citri- 
odora).—This plant will live against a warm wall 
if sheltered in winter ; but it is by no means a 
hardy plant for general planting. Even against 
a wall it is frequently killed to the ground in 
winter. In Sussex it lives out against a wall 
without protection, and probably it would do so 
in Dorsetshire. But to give a plant a fair 
chance it should not be planted out till the 
spring. Plants can be purchased at any good 
nursery.—E. H. 

- This is a fine old plant, but is not very 

hardy. I should advise you not to plant out 
until spring, as if planted oat now you would 
have all the trouble of keeping it alive during 
the winter. In a southern exposure in a Dorset¬ 
shire garden it should be quite happy. Plant it 
against a sunny wall, and in a light, well-drained 
border, but cover over with a mat during very 
cold weather, otherwise it will most assuredly 
suffer ; or heap coal-ashes over the roots. It is 
a charming old plant, its leaves as fragrant as a 
Lemon when bruised, and their delicate green 
colour is a fit accompaniment to flowers. 1 saw 
a good plant near London that had been out for 
two or three winters ; but the plant was in a 
very warm, sheltered, sunny spot, and nestling 
almost underneath a creeper. You could pur¬ 
chase a plant at any good nursery.—0. T. 

Phyllocacti blooming: twice In one year — 

I have two large plants now in bloom, bearing seven and 
eight large flowers respectively. They blossomed before 
in May this year. I know this is very unusual. I attribute 
it to using liquid-manure too freely. The plants are 
strong and healthy, and flowers fine and well developed. 
-W. N. O. L. 

4816.—Hot-water pipes.— The pressure on your 
hot-water pipe is probably caused by air. Obtain a slight 
rise from the top pipe on your boiler to the point where it 
bends to return Fix here an air-tap or pipe. Get a fall from 
here right baok into the boiler. Make the leaky joints 
good and you will have DO further trouble.—J. B. E. D. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

As many of my r ea d e rs may like to 
their own Rotes, or at any rate increase their 
stock of some favourite variety, they will do 
well to procure a few Rose-stocks as soon as 
possible. Manetti, seedling or cutting Briers, 
De la Grifferaie, and other stocks may be par- 
chased by the dozen or hundred from almost all 
nurserymen. Some little while back it was not 
usual for many trade growers to part with their 
stocks to the amateurs ; but I am happy to say 
that almost all of them now recognise that the 
greater interest an amateur takes in his garden, 
whether it be by propagating his own plants or 
not, the better customer he eventually becomes 
to the professional grower. 

Dwarf stocks should be oarefully looked 
over, and all dormant eyes out out from the 
base. If not done closely now, there will be 
great risk of suckers forming duriog the next 
two seasons ; but if this little precaution be 
taken, and the Rose-buds are inserted suffi¬ 
ciently low down when the time for that operation 
arrives, the risk of suckers is reduced almost to 
nothing. Hedge Briers should also be collected 
and planted at once. Country readers can pro¬ 
cure their own if they choose, but the task of 
removing Briers from a hedge is very far 
from an easy one, and requires tact, with a 
large stock of patience. They may be bought 
from five to eight shillings per hundred, the 
usual price being a penny each. It is a 
good plan to purchase mixed sizes at a 
cheaper rate, and then trim them to your own 
liking. No stock is more generally useful 
than the short hedge Brier, and it is much 
wiser to keep the plants as dwarf as your re¬ 
quirements will allow. Care shonld be taken 
to brim off the coarsest of the Brier roots before 
planting. I have known them to be planted in 
almost as rough a state as when collected ; this 
is unwise for more than one reason. Firstly, 
the roots are apt to decay ; secondly, an alarm¬ 
ing amount of suckers are almost certain to be 
produced ; and thirdly, the plants move very 
badly. My Briers are trimmed almost as close 
as if the main stem was only removed, with a 
alight heel of the older root attached ; and I find 
they then prodnoe better roots, while suckers 
are naturally reduced to a minimum. Plant the 
dwarfs about 2 inches above the collar of their 
roots. In dwarfs that are obtained from cuttings, 
I frequently find a considerable number of roots 
issuing from the sides of the stems. These 
should be trimmed off, it being only necessary 
to leave those at the bottom. The side roots 
are caused by the stock cutting having been 
planted so much deeper than is at all necessary 
or advisable for the stock previous to being 
budded upon. It may also be well to state that 
Seedling briers need be no larger round than 
a knitting-needle, as they will swell quite large 
enough for budding by the time they are wante i 
If larger than this, they often get too coarse for 
the smaller buds, and do not suit such Teas as 
Mme. de Watteville, Mme. de Cusin, Ma Capu- 
oine, and other slight-wooded varieties. The 
Briers obtained from hedges need planting 
6 inches to 9 inches deep, and should be 
trodden up firmly. It is of the utmost 
importance that these be got in daring 
the present month, any delay after Novem¬ 
ber often meaning the difference of a bad 
instead of good take. Whatever state the Briers 
may be in, it will do no harm to immerse them 
in water for an hour or two previous to planting. 
Having spoken of rooted stocks, let us turn for 
a short time to the preparation of a few for 
another season. Both Brier, Manetti, and De la 
Grifferaie, also such strong growing Roses as 
Polvantha simplex, Dundee Rambler, and others, 
will all root freely if cuttings are made as 
follows: I may also note that the Polvantha 
stock and outting Briers are decidedly the 
best for all-round purposes. Choose the growth 
of this summer and cut it into lengths of 
9 inches. Make the lower cut just beneath an 
eye, and trim out all of the eyes below the two 
or three near the top of your cutting. Now 
insert them quite three-parts of their length in 
sandy loam, and after making them firm, cover 
over with a little rough litter. This is also much 
better if not left later than the end of the 
present month. If you have no wood of the 
various stocks J have named, tht?e is no reason 
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why a few shoots from any extra strong¬ 
growing Rose should not be sacrificed to the same 
end, aid the resulting plant will make excellent 
foster roots for any Rose you may choose to work 
upon it. P. U. 

4931. — Bomb pegged down.— The wood 
of those which bloomed during the past summer 
should be out away as far as possible without 
removing the long maiden growth of this season. 
My own plan is to do so early in the autumn, 
and then draw the remaining growth up to a 
stout stake, thus preventing any whipping and 
swaying by wind. Whether protection be 
needed or not will depend a great deal upon 
the position they occupy and the locality. If 
exceptionally cold or low I would protect with 
a few pieces of bracken tied around and among 
the branches upon the approach of severe 
weather. By pruning and tying up as I have 
described there is a good opportunity offered of 
applying manure and working the ground 
between the plants. Weeds can be cleaned off, 
and the whole got ready for next year’s pegging 
down.—P. U. 

-When Roms have been pegged down they form 

roots from the portions under ground, and require no tying 
up in the winter. It is a good plan to place a good mulch¬ 
ing of manure over the roots and around the stems of the 
plants, especially if they are Tea Roses.—J. D. E. 

4855.—Bose ‘Jean Ducher.” — The 
manner in which your plant behaves is charac¬ 
teristic of this variety. It is only now and 
again that we get a season when Jean Dacher is 
good out-of-doors, and although the warm, dry 
summer just passed might have been thought 
most suitable to so double a flower, it has not 
been so with me. If it refuses to open with 
you, dig it out and plant Frangisca Kruger, a 
Rose of somewhat similar colour, and always 
opening well. Jean Ducher is grand under 
glass, but its petals are too thin in texture and 
far too numerous to open well during an ordi 
nary summer.—P. U. 

-This is a magnificent Rose when it opens 

to perfection, but alas ! in most seasons for one 
good bloom twenty buds fall to the ground or 
rot on the plant in a vain attempt to expand. 
I should not think of recommending this Rose 
to any amateur ; but if “ E. S.” would like one 
that has a similar variety of lovely and indescrib¬ 
able tints in the flower, that grows with amazing 
vigour, flowers with equal profusion, and never 
fails to open every bud it produces, filling them 
with lavish fragrance, such a Rose exists in 
Dr. Grill. It is not an exhibitors’ Rose, and will 
rarely be seen at the shows ; but all who care for 
Roses and can grow the most refined and most 
beautiful of all the Teas should be sure of having 
Dr. Grill. Its flowers are like lovely sunset in 
the wealth, richness, and variety of tints.— 
A. H. 

-I have silently borne with the same 

behaviour in this Rose as you complain of, 
because I thought that in some way my treat¬ 
ment of it was not quite right—either the soil 
did not suit it or the position was too cold 
but seeing that the plant grew freely and 
showed plenty of flowers which never opened 
I thought it might improve. But now “ E. S. ” in 
the adjoining county of Devon finds it behaving 
the same, even when given a wall, I fear it must 
be classed as one of those Roses that cannot 
always be depended upon to open its flowers 
properly. This is the more provoking, because 
in some oases it is quite satisfactory. The only 
consolation I can get out of its behaviour is that 
there are others like it. I can never get in my 
own garden a good flower of Gobault or 
Oamoens. Amongst the H. P.s’, La France, 
Violette Bouyer, Queen of Queens, and Heinrich 
Schultheis behave pretty much in the same 
way. The best advice I can give to “ E. S. ” with 
regard to Jean Ducher is that he discard it and 
plant Catherine Mermet in its place.—J. C. C. 

4841.—Standard Roses.— As the situa¬ 
tion is bleak and cold, and the soil stiff on a 
clay bottom, I would certainly not plant stan 
dards. Plant Hybrid Perpetuals worked on the 
seedling Brier. I consider the seedling Brier 
the beet stock, nob only for Hybrid Perpetuals, 
but also for the Tea-scented Roses, which are 
more perpetual than the others. Of course, in 
such soils draining is indispensable, and I would 
advise raising the ground where the Roses are 
to be planted 6 inches or even a foot above the 
eurroundingj leye| of the garden. I practise 


this very successfully, not only with Teas but 
also Hybrid Perpetuals.—J. D. E. 

-The Brier stock is certainly the best for 

your soil, but tall standards are not adapted for 
a bleak situation. You had better get dwarf 
plants on the cutting Brier stock, and choose 
such varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals as Magna 
Charta, Earl Dufferin, Merveille de Lyon, Charles 
Lefebvre, Mrs. Jowitt, Paul Neron, Marquis de 
Castellaine, Mdlle. Eugdnie Verdier, Captain 
Christy, Mme. Charles Wood, John Hopper, 
Gustave Piganeau, Etienne Levet, Dupuy 
Jamain, Alfred Colomb, and Antoine Ducher.— 
J. C. C. 

-You ask for the names of standard and 

bush Roses suitable for a very bleak place. I 
may say at once that standards are almost hope¬ 
less in such a position. If you must have them 
in this form, choose from the following: 
Baronne Prevost, Gloire de Dijon, Frangisca 
Kruger, Jules Margottin, Henry Bennett, Cap¬ 
tain Christy, Homcre, and La Reine. As for 
dwarf or bush Roses, there are so many good 
varieties that I could not possibly name them. 
In addition to those advised for standards, the 
following will make a fair collection of various 
colours : General Jacqueminot, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Ulrich Brunner, William Griffiths, 
Madame des Tartas, Mrs. John Laing, Dupuy 
Jamain, Marie van Houtte, and Boole ae Neige. 
-P. U. 

- I should certainly not advise you to 

grow standard Roses in a bleak, cold spot. They 
are never good in such positions, and high winds 
play considerable havoc with them. It would 
be far better to confine the kinds to bush plants, 
which are not so influenced by weather. I have 
noted the following kinds as good in such places, 
and they would form a very interesting selec¬ 
tion. Of Hybrid Perpetuals Duke of Connaught 
(deep crimson, a very good flower), Dupuy 
Jamain (crimson-cherry colour), John Hopper 
(of a lilac tone), Mme. Clemence Joigneaux (rose 
shade), Mme. Gabrielle Luizet (rose also, touched 
with a silvery tone), and Merveille de Lyon 
(white); whilst of Teas, very good are Frangisca 
Kiiiger (a charming flower, with its copper 
colour, flushed-yellow and salmon), Jean Ducher 
(one of the finest of the Tea section, and excep¬ 
tionally beautiful this year), the Bourbon Mme. 
Isaac Periure (carmine-rose), Mme. Lambard 
(coppery-rose, but very variable in colour), and 
the well-known variety Homcre. Such favourite 
sorts as Aim6e Vibert I have seen do well in 
cold localities, and it makes a beautiful stan¬ 
dard, and, of course, the old Gloire de Dijon 
may be mentioned as one of the hardiest o? 
climbers. You must plant at once. November 
is the best month of the whole year for Roee- 
planting.—C. T. 

4851. — Climbing Boses in a bleak 
place. —If you have a south aspect to your 
house, such Roses as Reine Marie Henrietta, 
Climbing Victor Verdier, and Cheshunt Hybrid 
will no doubt be sufficiently hardy, and they are 
of different shades of red. Lamarque (white) 
will do on the same aspect. For the west side 
you may select Gloire ae Dijon (fawn), and Sir 
Joseph Paxton (rose). None but very hardy 
Roses are likely to do well on the east side. 
These may be Felicity Perpdtuee, Dundee 
Rambler, and Williams’ Evergreen.—J. C. C. 

- Here again, similarly to your query 4841, 

you are wishing to grow Roses in a spot 
altogether unsuitable for them. “ A very bleak 
place; nothing to shelter whatever ” does not 
sound very promising for Roses. A house-wall 
so exposed as yours cannot possibly do climbing 
Roses well, and I would strongly advise you to 
try something else—say Virginian Creeper, Ivies 
in variety, or something else equally hardy. I 
willingly name a dozen of the hardiest climbing 
Roses I know : Gloire de Dijon, L’ld^al, Aimes 
Vibert, Gloire de Bordeaux, Charles Lawson, 8ir 
Joseph Paxton, Emilie Dupuy, Madame Burard, 
Kaiserin Frederioh, Reine Marie Henriette (red), 
and Dundee Rambler (white).—P. U. 

-The Ayrshire Rises (white and blush or pink) and 

the Boursault varieties (crimson and rose) will be found 
better adapted to such a position than any others, and are 
tolerably sure to do well.— B. C. R. 

4881.— Bose Souvenir de la Mal- 
maieou. —You need not hesitate to plant this 
Rose on the Brier-stock, as I have known it to live 
for many years as a standard, although hard 
pruned every year; but the more freedom you give 
the growth, whether on its own roots or the Brier, 
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Our Rbadkrs’ Illustrations : Aralia Sieboldi. Engraved for Oardbninq Illustratbd from a photograph sent by 
Mr. C. Major, Holmwood, Paignton, Devon. 4 


of, and treating them in this manner. The 
method of pegging down has been described in 
Gardening so often that there should be no need 
of further instructions. However, as several 
will doubtless be asking questions relating to 
this system of cultivation, I will give a short 
note upon it in season ; probably early in the 
spring. At present I would recommend you to 
secure the long shoots from swaying and in¬ 
juring one another during the coming season.— 
P. U. 

- As the Roses have made such very 

strong growths, this would show that they have 
really good soil underneath them; however, it 
is usual for Roses to make strong shoots in the 
autumn, and to make them flower well the 
following season 1 would advise that these 
strong growths be not cut down too closely. It 
will be a good plan to give the surface of the 
ground a dressing with some manure. Old hot¬ 
bed-manure does well; this protects the Roses 
from the effects of frost, which often kills Tea 
Roses down to the manure, and if intense will 
injure the Hybrid Perpetuals.—J. D. E. 

-■ If the plants are dwarf ones, you have an 

excellent opportunity to test the merits of the 
pcgging-down system of Rose growing, and I 
advise you to adopt it. Some time in the months 
of December or January, shorten back the long 
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Japan, not far from Yokohama, I noticed how 
well this Aralia, or, as is perhaps more correct, 
Fatsia Sieboldi, grew under the shade of 
trees when so exposed to the sea winds that 
they themselves were much cut by storms. As 
a window plant that will endure much hard¬ 
ship, we all appreciate its value in England, 
but as an outdoor plant it has not as yet 
its proper value, for it is generally planted 
in some sunny and sheltered situation where 
it will not thrive. On returning to England 
I took tbe first opportunity of planting 
any old stumps that had been exhausted by ill- 
usage indoors under the shade of trees, and, spite 
of some of the intensely severe winters, I was 
pleased to see that they pushed out healthy new 
leaves that withstood both winter storms and 
the nipping frosts that they had to endure. In 
a garden where Hollies not unfrequently drop 
most of their leaves after severe gales, and 
refuse to live under trees where fully exposed 
to the salt blast, where no Conifer, Laurel, or 
Yew will even exist through two winters, is 
just tbe place where this leathery-leaved shrub 
should be planted. It enjoys a strong and moist 
soil, and dislikes the full exposure to sun and 
frost as much as the most delicate lady could 
do ; but planted in shade more or less deep, the 
vigour of its handsome, Fig-like leaves is quite 
striking, and it is most welcome, as being the 


4812.— A ga den at Ley- 
ton. — Uiileso the question is 
answered by someone who has 
practical experience of Leyton, I 
fear you will get little good from 
any notes you may receive. It is 
quite impossible to advise you 
with any degree of accuracy ; but 
your best plan is to get friendly 
with someone who is enthusiastic 
in gardening, and liveB in the 
neighbourhood, or watch what 
is grown in other gardens. If the 
soil is poor, Roses will not grow, 
but if prepared properly they 
should prove a success at Leyton, 
as it is a good way from the Qity. 
Such things as Achilleas, Ane¬ 
mone japonica alba and the rose- 
coloured species, Aquilegias, Mich¬ 
aelmas Daisies, Campanulas, Core¬ 
opsis, Delphiniums, Erigeron spe- 
ciosum, Funkias, Galega officinalis 
alba (White Goat's Rue), Perennial 
Sunflowers, Day Lilies, German 
Irises, Perennial Lupines, particu¬ 
larly the white one, Evening Prim¬ 
roses, Rudbeckia speciosa, Sedum 
spectabile, Pansies, and hardy 
bulbs of various kinds, as Daffodils, should 
thrive if the soil is something better than 
builder’s refuse.—C. T. 

Two good garden flowers.— Two of 
the best hardy plants for the garden are Rud¬ 
beckia speciosa and Erigeron speciosum. I have 
bad the former in bloom from the summer until 
now, and the plant is very compact in its growth, 
the flowers produced on sturdy stems, and deep- 
ellow, with an almost black disc. It is very 
ardy, free-growing, and makes a dense mass of 
bloom of this very effective association of colour. 
The Erigeron is just as free, the flowers of a 
light purple colour, borne in clusters, and 
charming to cut for the house. It keeps up a 
succession over a long season. For gardens near 
large towns both these are suitable, and are 
useful for amateurs. Good colonies of them in 
large gardens give beauty to bed or border 
during late summer and autumn.—V. C. 

A good variegated plant —One of the 
best variegated hardy plants for town or country 
gardens is the variegated Dactylis.(D. glomerata 
variegata), which grows very fast, and makes 
a dense tuft of leafage. The leaves are narrow, 
quite Grass-like, and almost white, but striped 
with green. A few bits I put in last spring 
grew into quite large plants before the end of 
summer, so that it can be broken up again 
readily for increase of Btock.—T. C. 
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only satisfactory alternative to the too ubiquitous 
Aucuba, also a native of that quarter of the 
globe. It is much to be regretted that, owing 
to this Fatsia soon suffering both from sun and 
frost, it has not been considered sufficiently 
hardy for general seaside planting, and no one 
who gives it a trial will repent his experiment. 
Iris fcBtidissima, a native evergreen Iris that 
grows abundantly on the south coast, and is well 
known there for its handsome capsules full of 
bright-orange berries that glow in the winter 
sunshine, thrives and fruits just as freely under 
cultivation on the north-east coast, and makes a 
very pretty edging to a bed or plot of Aralias. 
Used as a hedge to keep off salt winds from low- 
growing plants, it is especially welcome as being 
ornamental as well as useful. There is a variety 
with clear silver variegation running all down 
the leaves, which is very pretty, particularly in 
the shade, and as it never berries like the wild 
form, one loses nothing by planting it in such 
situations. This variety is useful also for winter 
bedding, and looks extremely well with some 
dark shrub behind it and Lilac Primroses in 
front. There is also a very handsomely varie¬ 
gated form of the Fatsia, with creamy-white 
blotches and irregular edgings, which is larger 
and more massive in foliage than the type, and 
stands better in the open than that does ; but it 
is not so healthy in deep shade, so 
that there is a place for both. 
Combinations of these materials 
with shrubby Veronicas and yel¬ 
low winter-flowering Jasmine are 
exceedingly bright and pretty in 
mild seasons, and give a winter 
effect as pleasing in character as 
more extended plantations. E. 


the longer it will live, and the more flowers it 
will produce. A friend of mine who grows j 
Roses for the Bristol market cuts hundreds of 
this Rose every autumn from dwarf plants that 
get no other pruning but the removal of the 
growth with the flowers, and he has a line of 
plants many yards long.—J. C. C. 

— This will do very well on the Brier-stock. I saw 
several splendid batohea in Essex this year all on this 
stook, and also on own roots. It is a very fine old Rose.— 
0. T. 

— You may take it that this grand old 
Bourbon Rose will do well upon the Brier-stook. 
Although it does well on its own roots, it is by 
no means so essential as Dean Hole states. I 
have some old plants on own roots, Manetti, and 
Brier, and I will defy anyone to choose between 
them. If planted at a proper depth—viz., a 
couple of inches below the collar of the plant, 
they can go off upon their own roots if so 
inclined, and will thus obtain additional support. 
-P. U. 

4840. — Treatment of Roses.— Your 
Roses have behaved similarly to many more 
during the remarkable season we have just 
passed through. As they are growing so 
strongly, I conclude they are varieties suitable 
for pegging down in the spring, and I would ad¬ 
vise your retaining the long growths you speak 


shoots one-third, and then peg the whole of 
the growth down to the soil, allowing a spaoe 
of 9 inches between each shoot as they rest on 
the ground. I expect this is the first year after 
planting. If so, it is not unusual for the plants 
to make vigorous growth if they are well 
attended to, and it is not likely that they will 
grow quite so strong another year. If you 
cannot see your way to peg down the long 
growths you had better shorten them back one- 
half now, and in the spring leave the strong 
ones 15 inohes to 18 inches long, and the weak 
ones half that length.—J. C. C. 


FATSIA (ARALIA) SIEBOLDI. 

It is surprising how much effect and how much 
pleasure may be obtained from very slender 
materials, if only they escape being common¬ 
place, and it is some compensation for many 
fruitless struggles to win success when one 
realises that a garden with a marked character¬ 
istic may be more satisfactory than mere variety. 
In many parts of the kingdom there is such an 
abundance of material that the very fact of their 
being so great a mixture somewhat confuses the 
effect, and so we lose the thing we sought for. 
Some years ago, when riding by the sea in 
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LATE PLUMS. 

Late Plaint do not receive nearly sufficient atten¬ 
tion from grower* of all olattes. I think the beet 
late antamn Plum in cultivation it Coe’* Golden 
Drop, which will keep good for week* if gathered 
before it is overripe. I have had good trait 
of it for deasert in December by keeping it in a 



Fig. 1.'-Italian Prune (Queteche d’Italic). 

dry room. It grow* and fruit* freely on 
both east and north wall*. I have had no 
experience of it a* a standard, but the tree ha* 
a good constitution, and would, no doubt, do 
well in that form. The Italian Prune or Quetaohe 
d’ltalie (Fig 1) is also another very eroellent 
late dessert Plum, having somewhat the same 
characteristic* a* the preceding, with the 
exception of oolour, which is a deep purple. The 
flesh is yellow and very rich, rendering it a most 
desirable variety to cultivate. The Blue Impdra- 
trioe is a Plum but seldom seen, but it bears 
freely generally, and if allowed to hang until 
the fruit shrivels, it is delicious. Coe’s Late 
Red is another late Plum worthy of every con¬ 
sideration. The value of the Yellow and Black 
Bullaoes (see Fig. 2 on this page) is often over¬ 
looked by those who have space for standard 
trees in garden or orchard. These Bullaoes hang 
a long time, are amazingly prolific, and make 
most excellent tarts, Ac. B. 


4837.— Hardy fruits. —Get the holes pre¬ 
pared at once, and if any builder’s rubbish or 
other rough stuff could be easily obtained dig 
the holes out at least 4 feet in diameter and 2 feet 
deep ; place 9 inches of rough stuff in the bottom, 
ram it down, and raise a little mound where each 
tree is planted. In cold, heavy, clay land the 
thing to guard against is deep planting. In 
such land if there is a depth of 15 inches to 
18 inohes below the surface for the roots to work 
inafurther 6 inohes or 8 inches can be obtained by 
forming a mound above the surface, and the trees 
under such conditions will do better them if 
thrust deep down in the land, where the 
temperature will be lower, in consequence of 
being beyond the influence of solar heat. As 
regards varieties, the following generally succeed 
under unfavourable conditions. If possible, I 
should plant the Apples on the broad-leaved 
Paradise, and have some, at least, of the Pears 
on the Quince. Apples (kitchen): Keswick 
Codlin, btirling Castle, Eohlinville Seedling, 
Warner’s King, Red Hawthornden (or Yorkshire 
Beauty), Stone’s Apple, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Betty Geeson, Tower of 
Glamis, and Northern Greening. Apples 
(dessert): Beauty of Bath, Irish Peach, Yellow 
Ingestrie, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the 
Pippins, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Mannington’s 
Pearmain, and Allen’s Everlasting. Pears: 
Beurrd Superfin, Bon Chrdtien (Williams’), 
Doyennd du Cornice, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duohess, Fertility, 
Souvenir du CongrAs, Beurrd d’Amanlis, Beurrd 
Diel. Plums (kitchen): Cox’s Emperor, Diamond, 
Ashbourne’s, Pond’s Seedling, Orleans, Prince 
Englebert, Victoria, and Cluster Damsons. 
Dessert Plums: The Czar, Monaroh, Trans¬ 
parent Gage, Belgian Purple, and Old Gage.— 
E. H. 

4788.— Pears on a clay soil.— Pears, as a 
rule, do well on clay soils if they are worked 
upon the Pear-stock; but good cultivation is 
necessary, and the land must be drained. A 
novice in the culture of fruit-trees may ask what 
is understood by good cultivation ? Draining, 
if it has not been done, and also providing an 
outlet for the water. Next loosening up the 
soil to a depth of 18 inches; but keeping the 
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subsoil in its place, merely forking it up, and 
keeping the 9-inoh subsoil in its place, and the 
top soil stirred up with a digging fork. If the 
soil is in good condition no manure would be 
required to be worked into it; but after the 
trees have been planted a dressing of manure 
should be placed around the roots. This keeps 
the moisture about them, and in various ways 
promotes their growth during the winter. 
When the subsoil is poor, and the surface soil 
light, the Quinoe-stock is best, as it is surface 
rooting, and the trees can be fed by surfaoe 
dressings of manure. I had charge of a garden 
for many years where the subsoil was nothing 
but gravel and the top soil very light; but by 
putting some clayey loam around the roots to 
give the trees a good start I obtained exceedingly 
good fruit from all the varieties which throve 
on the Quinoe-stock. A few were double 
grafted.—J. D. E. 

4848. —J?eaob.es and Tomatoes under 
glass. —If the Tomatoes are thinly trained. 
Peaohes would on the back wall. Suooess would 
in a great measure depend upon the manage¬ 
ment. The dangers to be guarded against would 
be red spider on the Peaohes and mildew on the 
Tomatoes. These evils may be avoided by 
careful watering and judicious ventilation.— 
E. H. 

-It may be just possible to obtain a fair 

crop of Peaohes on the back wall of a lean-to 
Tomato-house, but I have never seen them do 
much good in such a position. Of course having 
the full light (or nearly so) until the end of 
July makes a great deal of difference, and on 
the whole it may be worth a triaL Procure an 
early variety, suoh as Alexander or Hale’s 
Early (the last is far superior in point of flavour), 
so as to get the fruit ripened before the trees 
become shaded.—B. G. R. 

4860.—Plum - tree not bearing.— It 
appears somewhat strange that such a healthy 
tree should not bear something, especially as it 
blooms so well. All I can suggest is to root- 
prune it, cutting any strong, deep-lying roots 
right through. This should be done at once. 
If this fails you might try cutting it back hard, 
and grafting or budding some of the shoots with 
a reliable variety (the present tree may be of an 
inferior kind, or possibly a worthless seedling), 
but the worst of Plums is that if pruned hud 
they generally bleed or gum badly, disease sets 
in, and you lose your tree.—B. C. R. 

4849. —Large Apple-trees.— If the 
middle of the trees was sufficiently furnished 
with bearing wood after you had taken away the 
centre branch, it is very dear that they would 
soon get too much crowded again if you left any 
of the young shoots you allude to. You had 
better cut away at onoe the whole of the young 
growth on the cut-back branches. Lord Suffield 
is an Apple that is very liable to get crowded 
with growth, especially if the soil is not very 
good, and then the fruit is small, and very often 
badly deformed.—J. C. C. 

4844.—Canker in Apple and Pear- 
trees. —This usually appears upon trees that 
are planted in unsuitable soil. If the roots ran 
into a wet cold subsoil oanker is almost sure to 
follow. To prevent it the roots should be 
enoouraged to grow near the surfaoe, and if the 
soil needs draining see that it is done, and as 
soon as canker shows upon the young trees lift 
the roots up nearer to the surfaoe, ana put some 
good garden soil amongst them. If the growths 
and branches have become badly cankered, the 
diseased portions must be out out, and in most 
oases they will come right again.—J. D. E. 

-Some varieties are more subject to canker 

than others, but as there are plenty of free- 
bearing kinds not subject to oanker if fairly 
treated, the sorts predisposed to canker should 
be got rid of. Canker is mostly found where 
the soil is wet and, consequently, cold, and 
where the roots are too deeply buried; deep 
planting generally leads to canker, and it has 
been found that by lifting a cankered tree and 
laying its roots near the surfaoe the disease has 
been stopped, and the tree has afterwards made 
healthy growth.—E. H. 

-Surely “ Beta ” must be wrong in at¬ 
tributing the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Apple and Pear-trees to canker. In the first 
place Pear-trees are not nearly so much subject 
to oanker as Apples. Then'* Beta” speaks of 
these lumpy egcresoenoea a* the limit of 


oanker. If that is so, it is a form of oanker that 
11 am not acquainted with, although oanker, as I 
know it, is painfully evident on a Ribston Pippin 
Apple-tree I have. If I am not very much 
mistaken, it is the “ American blight ” that has 
attacked “ Beta’s ” trees, and it is these insects 
whioh cause the lumps on the branches. There 
are some hopes of getting rid of " American 
blight,” but oanker, never. Touoh each of the 
affeoted parts with paraffin-oil, applied with a 
small brush. This may be done at once, but as 
the insects are not so much in evidence at this 
time of the year as in the months of July and 
August, the trees must be carefully gone over 
at that time next year and the same remedy 
applied. Anything like painting the branches 
must, however, be avoided, or it will certainly 
kill them. A light touch with a brush that has 
been dipped in paraffin will kill every insect it 
touches. If the insects are numerous, the trees 
will want going over three or four times from 
June to September. A safer remedy in inex¬ 
perienced hands is a solution of 6 oz. of Giahursb 
Compound to 1 gallon of water, if applied in 
the same way as I have advised for paraffin.-— 
J 0 0 

4833.— Paint for ftnit trees. —There is 
a good deal of misconoeption about painting the 
stems of fruit-trees; evidently many persons do 
it without knowing the reason why. To paint 
the stem of a tree that is free from insects and 
liohen, as many do, is doing more harm than 
good, because the material used has a tendency 
to stop up the pores in the bark and so check 
growth. Here, however, is a description of the 
ingredients used by many fruit-growers in 
Somersetshire and Devonshire. It is used for 
the purpose of destroying Moss on the stems. 
Three parts fresh slaked lime and one part fresh 
collected oow-manure, which is mixed together 
to the consistency of thick paint, and applied 
with a fairly soft birch or Heath broom. The 
materials are mixed in a wheelbarrow and 
applied to the trees at once. This has the 
effeot of keeping the stems of the trees quite 
dean, but, strange to say, the large branches are 
left unoared for, although frequently oovered 
with a mossy growth.—J. G. G. 


ANNUAL FLOWERS DURING THE PAST 
SUMMER. 

Amateurs who have been so disappointed with 
the annual flowers this year must not think 
them valueless on that aooount. This has been 
a sorry year for them simply through the exoes- 



Fig. 2.—Black Bullace. 


sive drought, which played havoc with other 
things than annuals. Suoh plants as Zinnias 
have done remarkably well, but the majority of 
annuals, especially Sweet Peas, have distinctly 
failed. There is no doubt that bad manage* 
ment is responsible for much of the mischief, 
and the summer is blamed when really the fault 
it witfe ft® tower* On badly prepared ground 
Original frem 
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it is hopeless to get a sturdy growth, and by 
sowing three times as much seed as necessary 
the young seedlings are crowded up, aDd 
become leggy and weakly. Much good seed is 
lost through sowing too deeply, especially fine 
seed which needs only a light covering of soil. 
Very pleasing this year has been the well known 
Canary Creeper, which is delightful to train 
over a trellis or to hide unsightly spots. 


Autumn-sown seeds of the hardier annuals 
give excellent results, but, of course, the plants 
make good growth when the seeds are sown 
in the spring, if the sowing is not delayed be¬ 
yond the proper time. Let each plant grow to 
fullest perfection, and after the seedlings appear 
above the growth thin vigorously to enable 
each plant to develop to its utmost capacity, 
which it will do, and surprise those who sowed 
thickly with a dense profusion of flowers and 
sturdy spreading growth. A great point in 
hardy annuals is to select varieties which bear 
flowers of distinct colour, and this is more 
necessary now, as some of the newer additions 
are of magenta shades, which are abominable, 
producing a dead, unpleasant effect. There are 
many decidedly coloured annuals, the flowers 
white, crimson, and rose, or shades of the same, 
as a rule, and a bed of the White Godetia, for 
instance, is of great beauty. Those who are 
sowing now should think of this. This leads 
me to say that in distinct blocks the several 
varieties are best seen, applying the idea of 
massing to annuals as to hardy perennials to 
get rich and beautiful effects, or the seed may 
be sown as a groundwork to other plants. Roses 
and Mignonette go happily together, and 
amongst tender annuals a bed of Crimson 
Celosia is richly attractive. One of the pret¬ 
tiest effects I saw this year with annuals was 
a mass of Malope grandiflora and its white 
variety growing amongst some Apple-trees. 


Annual and biennial plants grown well 
are capable of giving much pleasure at com¬ 
paratively little cost, if the proper varieties are 
selected. The Sweet Pea, for example, has 
undergone within the past ten years much im¬ 
provement, both in size of flower and also in 
variety of colouring, without sacrificing freedom 
of bloom or sweet fragrance. A few of the 
finest I made note of in the collection in the 
Chiswick garden this year were Captain of the 
Blues (very rich blue), Mrs. Sankey (white), 
Mrs. Gladstone (a lovely pink, delightful for 
cutting), and, of course, the rich self forms, as 
scarlet, white, and pink, which are effective in 
masses. In the case of very new varieties, of 
which there is possibly very little seed, the wiser 
plan is to sow in pots, planting out into well- 
prepared ground at the end of March, taking 
care that before they are put out the growth is 
thoroughly well hardened. This treatment helps 
the plants, and they give a finer return in 
flowers. What I have already said about thick 
sowing applies strongly to the Sweet Peas, 
which are invariably sown too thickly, the 
result being that the haulm becomes crowded, 
weakly, and the display of flowers poor. The 
once common style of sowing annuals 
clumps in the borders or in long lines is not the 
best to show off the individual beauty of 
the respective varieties. Annuals are often 
fleeting, looking shabby when thus treated after 
a comparatively short time, but when used 
amongst Roses the effect is delightful. White 
Asters, for example, planted amongst such 
dwarf Roses as the China Cramoisie-Suporieure 
being decidedly pleasing, or the colouring may 
be reversed, white-flowered Roses with Crimson 
Asters. The great thing is to get away from 
set rules, which were the chief feature in carpet¬ 
bedding, and annuals are a happy style of plant 
to use. I saw once a large bed of Standard 
Roses made in a sense pleasing by smothering 
the surface soil with Poppies, quite an easy thing 
to do and costing little. At the foot of Standard 
Roses, which are seen in many gardens, sow 
Mignonette, or some other annual, and extend 
the plan in every possible way. I alluded to 
Roses, but it is not, of course, necessary to restrict 
the association of annuals to these. In a Surrey 
garden a large Araucaria imbricata occupied 
a rather conspicuous position, and sentiment 
only prevented its destruction, but the bad effect 
of the unhealthy lower branches was in part 
obviated by sowing French Poppies, which gave 
a wonderful variety of colour. T ' L ’ ^ 
mondi is a delightful flowqf fol 



or herbaceous plants, and with a little fore¬ 
thought there need be no dulness in the garden 
or unsightly corners. I saw this year a dry, 
sunny bank smothered with Nasturtiums in such 
varieties as Empress of India, these throwing 
up their flowers well above the profusion of 
leafage. 

In thus associating Roses and other hardy 
plants with annuals, it is necessary to take care 
that the annuals are not overdone to the injury 
of the plants by being permitted to crowd 
amongst them, whilst there is no need to prepare 
the soil especially. Mixtures, as a rule, are not 
good unless managed with extreme taste, and, 
therefore, it is always better to keep the various 
kinds quite apart—a row of White Sweet Pea, 
for example, having a much prettier effect than 
several sorts mixed up together. Another point 
is not to try things because they are rarely seen. 
It would be, of course, folly to plant a garden 
with annuals only; but I once saw a public 
place in which they were used to the exclusion 
of practically all other things. This was at 
Scarborough, where, on the western cliffs, was a 
garden of annuals sloping down to the sea, the 
walks winding in and out, and the whole)sheltered 
from the full blast of the ocean. The months in 
which this garden was required in full beauty 
were August and September, and at that period 



Waterer’s Double-flowered Cherry (Cerasus Watereri). 


it was a blaze of colour. A complete representa¬ 
tive of annual flowers, which, when in beds of 
irregular shape, as in this case, are charmingly 
free and natural. V. C. 


FERNS. 


4854 — Malden-hair Ferns.— Your query 
does not afford much information. It is pos¬ 
sible you have kept the soil too wet, or they do 
not like the constant change of temperature. I 
could have advised better if I knew the names of 
the Ferns, as perhaps the sickly one is more 
delicate than the others. During the winter 
Ferns are not so fresh looking as in spring or 
summer, and require much less water, neither 
is shade necessary. The sickly aspect may be 
due to a want of sufficient nourishment in the 
soil through getting pot-bound. Keep this 
plant in the greenhouse, or send its name ; one 
can advise better. There are many kinds of 
Maiden hair Ferns, and some require much more 
heat than others, and are more delicate.— 
C. T. 

-These are not good Ferns for room deooration ; 

they feel the ohanee from the moist warmth of a green¬ 
house to the dry stuffiness and half light of a room. You 
would do better to grow a few Pteris tremulas or Ribbon 
Ferns (Pteris serrulata) for indoor decoration.—A. G. 
Bitl.ee . 


TREES & SHRUBS 

SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

A great many shrubs forced into bloom are 
employed for greenhouse decoration during the 
spring months, and where they are required for 
this purpose and are not grown in pots, they 
should be lifted early in the autumn just before 
the leaves fall. Treated thus, the plants get 
partially established before winter, whereas if 
potted late in the season they may flower just 
as well, but the blooms have not so much sub¬ 
stance and do not last so long in beauty. In 
selecting plants for forcing, only those that are 
of good shape, with well-ripened shoots and 
plenty of flower-buds, should be chosen. Where 
a number of shrubs are forced every year it is 
a good plan to have a couple of sets, giving each 
set a season to recoup itself. Some people keep 
the shrubs for forcing in pots, others plant them 
out, this last method giving the least trouble. 
Many of the Ericas are suitable, as they possess 
the advantage of forming a dense mass of fibrous 
roots, and they can be lifted and potted at 
almost any season of the year without injury. 
Besides the endless forms of Rhododendrons 
and hardy Azaleas, there are two varieties of 
Andromeda — floribunda and japonica — that 
flower beautifully under glass, as also do the 
different Kalmias and the pretty little Zenobia 
speciosa, of which there is a variety (pulveru 
lenta) with bright silvery foliage, which under 
glass is remarkably striking. The little Erica 
carnea or herbacea, which in mild winters com¬ 
mences to bloom in the open ground soon after 
Christmas, is very bright and cheerful in the 
greenhouse for the first two months of the year. 
A great many rosaceous plants are also forced 
into bloom, but the majority of them will not 
bear so much shifting about as the Azaleas and 
things of that class, although they are extremely 
beautiful when in flower. Of these may be 
mentioned the Almonds, Peaches, Cherries (the 
one here figured, Waterer’s Double-flowered, is 
very beautiful), and Thorns, especially the 
double-blossomed kinds, as they last longer in 
bloom than the single forms. 

Cydonia japonica and its numerous varieties 
that flower so early are also available for the 
purpose, and so is Pyrus Maulei, whose peculiar 
orange-red blossoms supply a very distinct shade 
of colour. Pyrus Malus floribunda, too, I have 
also seen forced into bloom, and very pretty it 
is in the shape of little standards, with long, 
graceful shoots. Spiraea Thunbergi is very 
pretty, and can be forced into flower readily. 
It has little white Hawthom-like blossoms, 
which are borne on slending arching Bhoots. 
Prunus triloba and the double-flowered form of 
the dwarf, much-branched Prunus sinensis are 
both very easily forced, and remarkably showy 
when in bloom. Deutzia gracilis is one of the 
first plants to be obtained when shrubs are 
needed for forcing, as it readily lends itself to 
such treatment. Besides this, the double 
flowered form of Deutzia crenata is very beau¬ 
tiful, but it cannot be had in flower so early as 
the single form. Lilacs are commonly forced, 
and give but little trouble provided suitable 
plants are obtained. For small bushes the 
Persian Lilac is the best, but both the double 
and single-flowered forms of the common kind 
may be forced just as readily. Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora is now largely grown in 
pots and brought into Covent-garden Market 
in considerable numbers during the season, but 
it does not naturally bloom till the end of the 
summer or in the autumn. Forsythias, espe¬ 
cially viridisaima, may bo grown into neat 
bushes, and they are valuable for flowering 
under glass, as blooming naturally early in the 
season, they will expand their blossoms in the 
temperature of a greenhouse. Berberis steno- 
phylla, though rarely used for the purpose, will 
do well forced, as also will Styrax japonica, a 
neat growing shrub with slender branches, from 
the underside of which depend its pure-white, 
drooping, bell-shaped blossoms. 

Staphylea colchica must be included in the 
list, but though very pretty, it is difficult to get 
good bushes of it. The Snowball-tree (Vibur¬ 
num Opulus sterilis) will flower well if not 
brought on in too high a temperature, and good 
sized plants should be chosen for the purpose. 

I have succeeded very well in forcing some of 
the hardy Magnolias—viz., the Yulan (M. con- 
qpicua), M. Lenne. wid Hie pretty double- 
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flowered' M. stellata and Halleana. As the 
Magnolias greatly dislike to be shifted, the 

S lants are grown in pots and plunged outside 
uring the summer, when they set their budB 
for the next year’s display. M. stellata is espe¬ 
cially valuable in this respect, as it retain# its 
neat, compact habit for years and flowers freely 
every season. Weigela rosea and some kinds 
of Ceanothus will flower well under glass, though 
they are hut seldom employed for the purpose. 
Another subject rarely seen is the Laburnum, 
whose drooping clusters of golden blossoms are 



Fig. 1.—Broad-leaved Saxifrage. 


very effective. One thing to be borne in mind 
in the case of fcroed plants of all kinds is that 
when the flowers are over they should not be 
turned out-of-doors at once, but should be 
gradually hardened off. In the case of Azaleas 
that are forced every year, they go to rest 
earlier than those that are in the open ground, 
and consequently they may be had in flower 
earlier in the spring. H. 


4846.— Transplanting Laburnums.— 
You could not nave a better time than the 
present for transplanting these things. They 
ought not to require much pruning, but, if 
necessary, you can either trim now or in the 
spring. Any good garden soil will suit them. 
Put a little well-rotted manure in round the 
roots when you plant, and do not forget to heel 
them well in. More trees and shrubs are lost 
through neglect in this particular than from any 
other cause.—A. G. Butler. 


-You can do the work now—this is, in 

fact, the best time—or from now until the 
spring. Do the transplanting carefully. It is 
not neoessary to have any special soil, and do 
pot go hacking the shoots about with a knife ; let 
the trees develop their own characteristic beauty. 
A Laburnum is very beautiful, especially in 
spring, when its branches are laden with golden 
blossoms. In transplanting, take care to get a 
good ball of roots with the trees, and make a 
hole sufficiently large to receive them. Spread 
out the roots carefully, and work in a little of 
the finer parts of the soil amongst them. Tread 
firmly, and make the soil also firm as you pro¬ 
ceed. If necessary put in a good stake, to 
prevent the trees rocking about in the wind.— 


-Transplant now, and do what pruning is required 

In spring. Lang straggling shoots may be shortened book 
now.—E H. 

4836 —Planting Poplars.— The Lom¬ 
bardy Poplar is the only variety of this tree that 
is at all suitable to make a hedge only 6 feet in 
height. It is better adapted for a height of 
20 feet than 6 feet. If you decide on using it 
you had better get plants about 4 feet high, and 
cut off the tops of the leading shoots as soon as 
they reach the required height. You may 
plant at once, and if you want a hedge quickly 
you must not set out the plants more than 
2 feet 6 inches apart. Cupressus Lawsoniana 
would be very suitable for the height you want, 
and the plants would not cost but a few shillings 
more, and you would have an evergreen hedge in 
three or four years.—J. C. C. 

-I suppose the Lombardy Poplar fa meant, as this is 

the kind usually planted to form hedges. If plants whioh 
hare been grown thinly, eo as to feather down to the 
ground, are seleoted, and planted 4 feet apart, there will 
be a hedge of the required height at once, and all that is 
required Is to tie and trim it into shape. Plant at onoe.— 
E. H. 


The Siberian Grab —This is very beau¬ 
tiful this year. It will grow well near large 
cities, and is suitable for small gardens, at least 
gardens where the larger growing tree are out 
of plaoe. The tree is graceful in growth, leafy, 
pretty when in blooro^ and very bright through 
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the winter, as it is laden with small, brightly- 
coloured fruits, whioh make good preserve. 
This year the Grabs are fruiting usually freely 
owing to the warm summer. Such kinds as 
Fairy, and others which are not always so free, 
are carrying good crops of the pretty fruit. 
The Fairy Crab, or Apple as it is sometimes and 
more aptly called, is a firm, crisp, juicy, and 
pleasant-flavoured fruit, worth growing only on 
that account. The Siberian Crab is the best of 
the family for small gardens, and a tree on the 
outskirts of the lawn is pleasing to look at 
through the whole year.—E. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

CHRISTMAS ROSE BUDS. 

Among the many ornamental aspects of the early 
Hellebores, whether growing or cut for indoor 
enjoyment, perhaps the beauty of the flowers in 
the bud stage is hardly enough noticed or appre¬ 
ciated. Tne flower is bold and beautiful in all 
states, but is singularly graceful when drooping 
in early bud and in its younger half-expanded 
bloom. This is most noticeable in the varieties 
that are pure-white outwardly, and whose buds 
are long and slender. Our engraving (Fig. 2, 
p. 507) draws attention to the grace of bud form 
of this noble winter plant, both as growing and 
as a little handful gathered for room decoration, 

g rouped with a leaf or two of the Broad-leaved 
axifrage (see Fig. 1), whose warm winter tints 
set off the pure-white flowers charmingly. The 
leaves of tne Christmas Rose are too precious 
to cut, and in many soils they are not in good 
order at blooming time. It is worth while to 
grow some plants of the common Hellebores 
foetid us (easily grown from seed and doing well 
in any out-of-the-way corner) for its fine supply 
of handsome leaves to accompany the Christmas 
Rose flowers. 


A good room plant.—A plant one does 
not see very much in rooms is called Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum. It is a very strong grower; 
the leaves creamy-white and green, the variega¬ 
tion not spotty, but boldly marked. Such 
plants are useful to mix with other things, 
green-leaved, and it stands the heat, varying 
temperature, and neglect that life in a room en¬ 
tails. Of course, there should be no neglect; 
but it is so, and that is the reason why there 
are so many complaints of window and room 
flowers failing. The Ophiopogon produces also 
very pleasing deep-blue flowers in spikes, which 
show well against the variegated foliage.—E. 


4859.— Out blooms fop the house.—I 

f resume you mean hardy flowers. Achillea the 
'earl, A. mongolica, or A. ptarmica fL-pL, are 
all useful for cutting, blooming in the summer. 
The first and last have pure-white double 
flowers, those of A. mongolica longer, but single. 
All are really first-class border kinds. Anemone 
japonica alba for late summer and autumn is 
indispensable. Then also amongst white flowers 
have the White Snapdragon, very charming in 
the summer, White Canterbury Bells, Chrys- 
santhemum Leucanthemum duplex, White 
Pinks (June), Funkia grandiflora (September), 
in a warm, dry spot; White Everlasting Pea, 
White Lily, Lupinus polypbyllus albus, an 
easily-grown plant for the summer; White 
Pheasant’e-eye Narcissus for the late spring; 
White Pyrethrums, but of various colours, the 
pink ones are very pleasing. Other plants of 
service to you are Anemone coronaria, A. 
fulgens, Michaelmas Daisies, especially the more 
graceful varieties, such as the varieties of Aster 
laevis ; Delphiniums, Paeonies, Pentstemons, 
which bloom from summer through the autumn ; 
Primula japonica, Erigeron speciosum (pale- 
purple), Cornflowers, Centaurea moschata in 
variety ; Irises, particularly the German kinds ; 
the Blue Salvia patens, Wallflowers, Coreopsis 
lanceolata (yellow), Rudbeckia specioBa 
(autumn), Gaillardias—plant in spring in light 
soil; Perennial Sunflowers, particularly such 
graceful kinds as Helianthus orygalis; Iceland 
Poppies (yellow and white), and various kinds 
of spring-flowering bulbs.—C. T. 


Drawings for "Gardening.”— Readers trill 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare /lowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will he engraved in 
the best manner and will appear in due ooursg in 
Qabdibiss iLfcotmanp. 


ORCHIDS, 

INDIAN CR0CUSE8 (PLEIONfiS). 

These appear to have been blooming very freely 
with “ Mr. J. Wood house,” for he says he has ten 
panfuls of them (in three different kinds) all in 
blossom. Now, “ Mr. J. W.” wants to know if 
he can grow any other kinds, and what he is to 
do with them after the blooming season is past ? 
Well now, what iBhould like to impress upon him 
and my readers is that they should try to keep 
these Pleiones from blooming too soon, because 
this will defer the growing time, and it will also 
tend considerably to increase the strength of the 
bulbs, and thus will give finer blooms, and these 
in greater quantities. The plants flowering now 
should not be excited with too much heat, so as 
to induce the new shoots to push too forward; 
therefore, I like to give them a slightly cooler 
place immediately after blooming, and to keep 
them in this position some three weeks or a 
month before potting, but they must be carefully 
watched during this time to prevent any injury 
befalling them. If, however, the young growths 
seem inclined to come away they should at once 
be potted and be placed in more warmth. 
Now, these plants grow naturally under such 
conditions that we cannot think of imitating. 
However, they succeed well under cultivation. 
The pots or pans must be exceptionally well- 
drained, and the soil used for them should con¬ 
sist of good fibrous peat and Sphagnum Mosa, 
mixing in a little dried cow-manure. This 
should be made sandy. This soil should not 
rise up quite to the rim of the pot, for if left 
below the pot’s rim there is better chance of 
the bulbs getting a larger supply of water during 
the growing season. This water supply must be 
given moderately at the first potting, or the 
season’s growth may be spoiled through the 
roots rotting, but as they continue to grow and 
to root more liquid may be given. When about 
half grown many people give them an occasional 
supply of liquid-manure, but I do not like 
the application of manure-water at all to any 
Orchids. When the bulbs have fully formed, 
less water must be given, and as the leaves begin 
to turn yellow and to fall off the supply must 
be gradually diminished until it nearly ceases, 
only just enough to keep them in a plump and 
sound condition is all that will be required 
until the flowers begin to show up, when a little 
extra moisture will be necessary. Some like to 
suspend them in hanging-pots or pans ; but I 
like better to stand them upon a shelf in 
the Cattleya-house, close to the glass, and 
to shade them from the hottest sunshine, 
because their leaves are thin, and they 
quickly lose their beautiful green colour u 
too fully exposed to the influence of that 
luminary, so the plants should have a thin 
shading upon them during the middle of the 
day. The following kinds may be grown by 
anyone having the accommodation of an ordi¬ 
nary stove-house; indeed, I have seen the 
species grown and flowered in a muoh finer 
manner in a mixed plant stove than I have ever 
seen them in an Orchid-house pure and simple, 
and I have frequently remarked that the Orchids 
when grown specially by themselves do not 
make such a good atmosphere in the house as 
do some plants of other tribes when mixed with 
them. 

P. Arthurian a. —This plant was named by 
Reichenbach in honour of the late Mr. Arthur 
Veitch, and it oomes from the mountains of 
Burmah, although by some it is considered to 
be a variety of P. maculata from the Khasia Hills, 
and in various other parts of Northern India. 
In general appearance it is somewhat smaller 
than maculate, and the flowers are also of a mors 
diminutive size. The petals have a marginal 
band of lines of rosy-purple, and the front lobe 
of the lip is bordered with purple. 

P. Hookeriana. —This, although introduced 
here, is the rarest of the species, and it occurs 
at a greater elevation than many of the kinds, 
and the leaves remain green until after the 
flowers have fallen. These are rosy-purple, with 
a much lighter lip, whioh bears sundry blotches 
of brownish-purple. 

P. humilis.— In this we have a very hand¬ 
some kind, whioh also grows at considerable 
elevations. The colour issoft lilac, the lip being 
fringed with long hair* It is white, spotted 
Sfith purple, 
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P. HUMUJS tricolor is a variety sent out, if 
I mistake not, by Mr. Wm. Bull some few 
years ago. It differs from the typical plant by 
having the lip more or less blotched 

orange. 

P. laoenaria. —This is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful flowers in the whole genua ; the sepals and 
petals are rose coloured, more or less striped 
with deep-lilac or purple. The lir> is beautifully 
frilled by numerous raised lamella, the colour 
being purple and white, streaked and blotched 
with red. 

P. maculata. —Another beautiful kind, hav 
ing white sepals and petals, the white lip being 
streaked and splashed with rich purple, and 
bearing several raised lines or fringes. 

P. Reichenbachiana. —A larger and stouter 
growing plant, found growing at considerable 
elevations in Burmah; the flowers, too, are 
somewhat larger than many of the other kinds. 
These are rosy-lilac, with purple spots, and a 
few fringed plates on the lips. 

P. Wallichiana.— This is a large flower, the 
sepals being much broader than the petals. 
These are a dark rosy-purple, the lip about 
the same colour, with a fringed edge. 
There are a few more kinds known, but the 
above are the chief species in cultivation, and 
all may be readily obtained, saving P. Hooker- 
iana, which, I think, is still very rare in the col 
lections of this country. Matt. Bramble. 


THE SMALLEST CATTLEYA (CATTLEYA 
LUTEOLA). 

This is a very pretty Orchid, which I am asked 
to say a few words about by “J. Holmbury,” 
who brought some plants of it from Para 
this locality is not its natural home, but i 
would appear to have l>ecome naturalised and 
acclimatised in the gardens of Para, for it is 
found growing in the trees in the open air, and 
it likes the situation amazingly. It is a con¬ 
tinuous grower, and it is seldom without 
flowers during the whole year. This Cattleya 
appears to have been originally distributed in 
this country by the Messrs. Rollissons, of 
Toot’ng, who then had a famous nursery busi 
ness at that plaoe, and they had received the 
plants from the banks of the River Amazon, 
where it grows in great profusion upon the 
shady side of the trunks of trees that grow near, 
and from whence the plants which now are so 
prevalent in Para originally came. It appears 
to be the smallest species of the genus Cattleya 
known, and it produces pale-yellow flowers 
which have the side lobes of the lip in some 
varieties lined with reddish-purple, and the 
front lobe of the lip is slightly crisp and 
toothed. It is not a showy plant, and it does 
not attract by its perfume, for it is quite 
destitute of scent. The slender peduncles bear 
several flowers which each measure some 2 
inches across. These, being of a soft citron 
oolour, render it very attractive, and moreover 
they last a long time in perfection if properly 
cared for and kept from the effects of the damp. 
It is a plant which has gone out of fashion con¬ 
siderably, for now that we have such plants as 
C. Warrocqueana from M. Linden, and the true 
old C. labiata from Mr. Bander, and the super¬ 
latively beautiful C. Bowringiana, introduced 
into this country by the Messrs. Veitch, there 
are very few that would deign to look upon the 
modest little flower of C. luteola, but it is an 
exceedingly interesting plant, and worthy of 
note because it is the smallest flowered Bpecies 
known. It should be securely fastened upon a 
blook of wood with a little peat-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, and it should be well 
supplied with water through the growing season, 
and it is best not to dry it at any time of the 
year. But much less water will be necessary 
in the dull months after the flowers are past. 
The best method of watering this plant through 
the summer season is by taking it down every 
other day and dipping it, and it may be 
sprinkled over with the syringe when the other 
plants are done. It may be grown through the 
summer months in the cool-house, but in the 
winter-time it likes the extra warmth obtained 
in the Cattleya division. Matt. Bramble. 

1800.— Pence behind border.—The wire-netting 
will do very well if the situation is a sheltered one. 
But Clematis and other oreepers are not so suooessful 
generally on an open fence as on a olose one, the | 
reason being the wind outs through often with oon 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TULIPS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

It is now about the time to plant out the 
late Tulips, and those who intend growing 
these beautiful old-fashioned flowers should 
have previously prepared the ground for 
them. The old growers used to make up their 
beds with very great care, sparing no expense 
if they thought that the flowers could be im¬ 
proved in quality. Very seldom, indeed, was a 
Tulip-fancier satisfied with the natural soil of 
his garden by merely digging or trenching such 
garden soil as he had, and adding sand or 
manure as it might be required, he oould have 
obtained a delightful bed of Tulips; but his 
fancy was to dig out this soil to the depth of 
18 inches, and afterwards fill the space up with 
decayed fibrous loam, leaf-mould, manure, and 
sand, thus entailing an unjustifiable expense. 
The Tulip will grow in any good garden soil 
which has been well worked to the depth of at 
least 1 foot, and a good dressing of manure 
applied to the beds. This should be dug in to 
the depth of at least 6 inches. The right thing 
is to see that this soil is well exposed to the air 
by frequent turning over, and this ought to be 
done when the weather is dry. Daring wet 
weather it is much better to leave the ground 
alone; but after rain, and when the surface is 
dry, it ought to be stirred up with a digging 
fork lightly, or it may be run over with a Dutch 
hoe. The preparation of the ground is merely 
trenohing it in the first place, and exposing it to 
the air up to the time of planting by hoeing it 
or forking it over. I had an idea that the 
Tulips did not do well after Carnations, and am 
rather confirmed in this belief by reading a 
paper on the Tulip in “ Gossip for the Garden,” 
published in 1857 by the late Mr. Richard 
Headly, of Stapleford, in which it is stated that 
a Tulip grower in Cambridge attributed the loss 
of his collection to planting them in the soil 
wherein his Carnations had been grown the 
previous season. For several seasons I planted 
the Tulips on ground which had grown Carna¬ 
tions during the summer, and I never was 
satisfied with them when thus planted. My 
idea was that the Carnations not being removed 
until October, there was not time enough to get 
the ground into good condition for planting by 
the first week in November, especially if the 
weather was stormy and the ground wet. If 
much success in producing fine blooms is 
expected, the preparation of the ground should 
be seen to as early as possible in the autumn, so 
that it may be got into a nice friable condition. 
I have frequently experienced the disastrous 
effects of 

Badly prepared soil not only for Tulips 
but also for Gladioli, as these classes of bulbs are 
more sensitive to bad soil than any other bulbs 
known to me. When the soil is not in good 
condition some finely sifted loam from the 
potting-bench, which is found in most gardens, 
may be used to put around the bulbs ; if the 
siftings are from heavy loam some coarse sand 
may be added to it. My plan is to draw a deep 
drill with a hoe, and fill it up with this dry, 
fine soil; and with a trowel plant the bulbs to 
the required depth, pressing the dry and fine 
■oil under and over the bulbs. This system of 
planting should be adopted whenever the 
weather is wet at the time of planting, and in 
truth the soil is more often in a wet than in a 
dry state in dreary, dull November. It was a 
very absurd practice of the old growers to delay 
their planting until a certain date in the second 
week in November. This seems akin to the old 
superstition of sowing and planting when the 
moon was in a certain stage. About the end of 
October, if the Tnlip bulbs are examined, it will 
be found that they are bulging out a little at 
the base ; this is caused by the roots beginning 
to push out, and the sooner they are in the 
ground after they have arrived at this stage the 
better. A careful, sensible cultivator will look 
at his bulbs aud plant them at once, when the 
roots show signs of moving; if planting is 
delayed until the roots have pushed outside their 
brown covering, it is almost impossible to get 
them into the ground without injuring the bnlbs. 
Some effort must be made to get the varieties 
which have a tendency to grow to the same 
height into the same towb. The old plan, which 
I do not think can be improved upon, was to 


sidarable foiBe. A draughty plaoe°is not suitable for Jw.; Ths 

anything of a tender nature.— eT H- I plant seven rows in a bed 4 feet Wide. 4- be 
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tallest plants in the centre row, and the next 
tallest in the two rows next to it, and the 
dwarfeat Tulips were planted in the two outer 
rows. The Tulips were sold as first row, second 
row, &c., up to the fourth or centre row flowers, 
and the classes were mixed, beginning with the 
rose-coloured varieties, flamed or feathered, and 
planting alternately with them the bizarres and 
bybloemens. To those unacquainted with the 
show or amateurs’ Tulips, I would remark that 
they are arranged in classes—viz., bizarres, 
bybloemens, and roses, and these are sub¬ 
divided into flamed and feathered varieties. 
Another class is the “ breeder ” or self Tulip. 
“ Why breeder ?” someone may say. The name 
arose in this way: Nearly all the seedling 
Tnlips flower for the first time in a self-coloured 
state—that is, the roses and bybloemens are 
rose, scarlet, purplish, maroon-purple, or lilac- 
pnrple, with a clean white base. The bizarres 
are red, crimson, or chestnnt-coloured, with a 
clear, deep yellow base after a few years, 
sometimes as many as ten years. The self 
Tulip will break into flame or feather, and 
if the bulbs have been distributed before they 
break the process may take place in different 
gardens the same season, hence arises the word 
“ strain.” One grower in Kent may get a break, 
another in Sussex, and yet another in Surrey ; 
and thus we read of Hardy’s strain, Horner’s 
strain ; and the late Mr. Barlow was celebrated 
for his good strains, which he used to purchase. 
Some of the 

Rose and Scarlet Tulips in the self 
state are beautiful exceedingly, and one would 
rather that they did not “ break” either into 
flame or feather. But there is no accounting for 
it; it is a freak of nature, and the result cannot 
be hastened or delayed by any process of culture. 
In January the Tulip plant appears above 

S ound, and this used to be the signal for the 
ucier to get out his apparatus for covering, the 
more simple being a series of iron hoops bent 
over the bed at intervals of 3 feet or 4 feet, 
and mats were thrown over the hoops 
whenever bad weather set in. A dry frost is 
not injurious, nor does wet injure bulbs or 
plants ; but frosts after raiu are certainly to be 
guarded against, for the axils of the leaves hold 
water, and when this is allowed to freeze the 
delicate outer coating is ruptured, and disease 
will sooner or later follow in the wake of these 
froBts. The bent hoop and mat coverings will 
nob do to protect the plants when in bloom. 
The best arrangement is a light canvas covering 



Fig. 2.— Buds of Christmas Rose. (See page 506.) 


that will admit light, but will also throw off the 
water from rains, hail, or snow. I have seen an 
unprotected bed of Tulips in flower covered with 
snow, and also bent double by sharp frosts so 
late as May. Therefore, if Tulips are to be of 
any nse, or give some degree of pleasure to their 
owner, it will be necessary to protect them. To 
save all the trouble and mess of temporary 
shading, one of the best growers has built a 
glass structure to cover his Tulip-beds; it is 
glass to the surface of the ground, and amply 
provided with ventilation; and it is an uncom 
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mon treat to a Tulip fancier to aee the handsome 
foliage of the Ttuipi nnder glass, spotless, 
immensely large, and glaucous, as if silvered. The 
glass-roof is an effectual protection against all 
weathers. I have seen these Tulips grown in 
flower-pots; but they were not altogether satis¬ 
factory, and I would certainly not recommend 
their culture in this way. As border flowers 
they are in their place, and make a rich and 
varied display at but little ooet. J. D. 


4847.— Sowing perennials.— There is 
not muoh gained by sowing perennials at this 
late season. Many of the seeds would be likely 
to perish during the winter, and very few of 
those which grew would flower next summer. 
Gaillardias might flower late in summer, but 
Delphiniums, Campanulas, and Columbines will 
hardly do so. Better sow the perennials in 
March or April in a nursery bed, and fill in the 
border next year with annuals.—E. H. 

- With the shortest and darkest days of 

the year fast approaching it is out of the 
question now to think of sowing seeds of peren¬ 
nials with the possibility of their making muoh 
progress towards flowering next year. If the 
query had appeared in the month of June “ Per¬ 
severance ” might then have realised his wish. I 
should advise relying mostly upon annuals for 
next year, and at 1 he same time raise a stock of 
perennials for planting when the annuals have 
finished blooming. Even among annuals “ Per- 
severanoe ” will find types belonging to the 
families that are particularly desired. For 
example, among Lupins nothing could be prettier 
than a mass of Lupinus nanus, which is easily 
obtained by sowing the seeds where the plants 
are required. It grows about 18 inches high, 
has long spikes of blue and white flowers, which 
come in succession for a long period. L Hart- 
wegi and mutabilis are other good annual 
forms. Perennial Delphiniums are not to be 
thought of for next summer, but annual types of 
the Larkspurs are a host in themselves, rich in 
variety of habit and colour. Of Campanulas, 
C. carpatica raised early is a perennial kind 
that might be relied upon to bloom abundantly 
in late summer and autumn. It occurs in blue 
and white forms, and is easily raised from seed. 
Among annual kinds C. macrostyla is curious 
and pretty, a beautiful thing not often seen, and 
C. Lorenzi with blue flowers grows freely from 
seed. Gaillardias raised early would give a 
wealth of bloom if strong when planted out. A 
charming annual I can strongly recommend for 
a sunny bed or border is Sphenogyne speciosa. 
It should be sown where it is to bloom, and the 
plants thinned so that each has nearly 2 square 
feet of ground to spread on. The plants hide 
the ground with a mass of graceful leafage and 
flower in wonder profusion. The flowers are 
Daisy-like, about as large as a penny Lemon, and 
orange yellow in colour, with a black base 
forming a ring in the centre of the flower. 
When open in the sun it has a brilliant 
effect, and if allowed room it goes on growing 
and blooming for at least three months. Iceland 
and Shirley Poppies, too, sown in spring, would 
give abundance of bloom in a variety of pretty 
tints.—A. H. 

4857.— Tropseolum specloaum —This 
is hardy, and may be left alone. I like to see it 
best wandering about through shoots, or sending 
its vermilion-flowered racemes through a hedge. 
It would do well, I should think, against a 
trellis, and requires a good position ana a rich, 
moist soil. If to be planted out, the spring is 
the best season for this, and let it alone to go 
its own way. It is beautiful hanging over a 
ledge on the rockery, or mounting up into a 
shrub. I wonder such a splendid creeper is not 
more grown in gardens. There is an impression 
it is tender, but suoh is not the case; but it 
must have moisture.—C. T. 

-This Is a hardy plant, and If occupying a fairly 

•haltered position will be quite safe. The summer was too 
hot and dry to suit it, and the plants, at any rate here in 
the south, made but little growth, as you say, until 
recently. This Tropoottm enjoys a oool, moist, and shady, 
yet not too muoh exposed, position, and a light rich soil, 
and then grows and blossoms profusely with a minimum 
of oare.—B. 0. R. 

4806. — Convolvulus minor. — Dwarf 
Nasturtiums are the same thing as Tropmolnms. 
Yon cannot have anything better for a 
smoky garden, bat the tall kinds frequently 
do better than thp dwmrf% partly btttone 


they are of stronger growth and do not 
need such good soil, partly because they can run 
np more into the light and air. Tropseolum 
Lobbianum is a very showy (climbing) variety, 
and T. Fireball is also exoellent, indoors or out. 
Minor Convolvulus will flower fairly well; but 
Phlox Drummondi and China Asters will give 
splendid masses of rich and varied colouring, 
and Cornflowers and Chrysanthemum ooron- 
arium (annual) will both do well and be found 
useful for cutting.—B. 0. R. 


CHOICE LILIES. 
Lilium Browni. 
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The origin and early history of this Lily appear 
to be obscure, for by some it is considered of 
garden origin, while bv others it is regarded as 
a native of China and Japan. This I should 
consider very doubtful, for among the vast 
numbers of Lilies sent here from Japan during 
the winter months I have never found the true 
L. Browni, though the nearly allied L. odorum 
or ja{>onicum is imported from that country in 
quantity. L. Browni is a remarkably beautiful 
and striking Lily, belonging to the tube- 
flowered section, forming the Eulirion group 
of Mr. Baker. The flowers, which are large 
and massive in texture, are ivory-white 
within, but heavily tinged with chocolate 
on the exterior, especially if they are 
in a position fully exposed to the sun, as where 
heavily shaded the marking is less pronounced. 
The bulbs of this are very distinct from 
those of any other Lily, being narrow at the 
base, widening towards the centre, with a 
peculiarly flattened top, the entire bulb being 
tinged with reddish-brown. Its flowers have an 
agreeable perfume, which is not so powerful as 
ia many other Lilies. The foliage is very dark- 
green, while the stem, especially towards the 
base, and the leaf-stalks are tinged with purple. 
When the blossoms are fully expanded the dark- 
brownish anthers stand out very conspicuously 
against the ivory-white petals. L. Browni is, 
especially when dormant, very Impatient of an 
excess of moisture, as the scales of the bulb are 
liable to decay just at their base, and sometimes 
the bulb, which at a casual glance appears to be 
sound enough, will fall to pieoes on being 
handled. Though by no means a rare Lily, it 
must be regarded among the more uncommon 
kinds, as like L. Leichtlini, Hansoni, neilgher- 
rense, and others, it always commands a good 
price. It is thought to be named in honour of 
Mr. F. E. Brown, a nurseryman of Slough, near 
Windsor, in whose catalogue it was published 
about fifty years ago, so that it is not new. The 
only Lily with which L. Browni can be con¬ 
founded is L. odorum, known also as L. japoni- 
cum, and in auction catalogues during the 
winter frequently called L japonicum Col- 
chesteri. Though a good deal of confusion has 
existed between the two the points of difference 
are so well marked that there is really no excuse 
for it, as commencing with the bulbs those of 
L. odorum are whitish, and in shape more 
like those o Jfche longiflorum section, that is 
broader at the base than in L. Browni, while 
the centre is somewhat raised. In all stages 
the stems of this are green, the leaves much 
broader and thinner in texture, while they are 
throughout of a dull pale-green, very different 
from those of L. Browni. The flowers, too, are 
somewhat shorter and rather more widely ex¬ 
panded at the mputh, while the exterior is much 
less deeply tinged than in L. Browni. This 
Lily is said to have been introduced early in the 
present century, but was soon lost to cultiva¬ 
tion, and it is only within the last few years 
that the constant importations from Japan have 
made it comparatively common. It is, however, 
not a good traveller, the bnlbs being liable to 
decay just at the base, as mentioned in the case 
of L. Browni. On this account freshly-imported 
bulbs need to be closely examined before pur¬ 
chasing them. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand the specific name of odornm being 
applied to this Lily, as so many other members 
of the ffenus are quite as fragrant. The above 
two Luiee may be easily grown in pots. 

_ H. P. 

4338.— Poultry destroying garden.— You must 
not kill your neighbours’ fowls, or they oen sue you for 
thtir value, but having given them warning you oan tend 
them a demand for damages to any reasonable amount, 
and if the money is not paid, take out a County Court 
summons; you are almost sure to get tb* iqopey.—B. 0. R. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.—Queries end answers are inserted in 
QAXDMxna free of eharoe if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addreseed to the Editor of 
Oardindto, 87 Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrsu 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
thould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as OARDSirara has to be sent to press sons* 
time in advance of date, they oannot always bs replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gammim 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

4878.—Roses for pegging down.—What are the 
beet kinds of Roses for pegging down over a sunny bank ? 
—B. 

4877. — Moving Apple-trees, Ac.—Is it too early to 
move Apples and other uses, the leave* on whioh are still 
green ?—E. 

4878. — Outdoor plants.— Whioh is the better time 
to transplant perennials with a view to forming a herba¬ 
ceous border, now or in the spring ?—H. P. H. 

4879. — Pegged-down Roses.—Will “j. c. d" 
kindly say what are the beet kiads for above, and the best 
time to plant them in warm garden, west ooast ?—H. B. 

4880 . —Fuchsias from seed.—I wish to know how 
to grow Fuotuiai from seed, as I have a prise plant whioh 
I oannot rear a slip from, and I am afraid I shall lose it?— 
Amatbur. 

4881. -Foliage Begonias. -Will someone kindly 
give me the names of a few of the best foliage Begonias 
with their colours, and also where they oould be obtained 7 
-J. B. R. P. 

4882. -Treatment of Rhubarb.—I should be 
gratetul for information respecting the beet treatment for 
Rhubarb at this season to produce abundanoe of stalk* 
next apriog ?—M. O. 

4883. — Plantains, Ac , In a lawn.— Will someone 
please be so good as to say what should be done to get 
rid of large numbers of Plantains, Dandelions, Ao., in a 
lawn ?— Woodlands. 

4881 — Ostrowskya magnlfloa.— Would someone 
kindly inform me what kind of soil and what situation best 
suits Oitrowskva magnifloa? Any hints for its oulture 
would be welcome?—P. E Thompson. 

4885. —A Virginian Creeper —Will “ A. H., w who 
givee particulars of a new Virgiaua Creeper oelled mural!*, 
kindly tell me where suoh plants cmi be procured, and if 
best to plant in autumn or spring t— If. O. 

4886. —Primula obconlca.—I have a splendid lotof 
Primula oboonioa in greenhouse, and I am bold they are 
very poisonous plants, and daageroui to grow. I should 
like an opinion on that?—C onstant Rbadsr. 

4887. — Destroying ants.— Will someone kindly give 
me the best mode of destroying ants ? They are in an 
outhouse adjoining the kitohen. I have tried naralfin oU. 
but it only drives them to another plaoe.—R. M 

4888. —Violets In winter. —Should the runners be 
out off Neapolitan and Mane Louise Violets in winter? 
They have been out off ail summer when the plants were 
in the open. Tbe plants are now in a frame.— Pstcus. 

889.— Semi-double white Ivy-leaved Pelar- 

f oninm.— Is there a semi-double white Ivy-leaved 
elargonium as good aa Mm a. Orouase, also a lllao-tinted 
variety ? If so, should be glad of names of suoh.—O. N. P. 

4890.— Pteris not thriving,— I have a specimen 
plant of Pteris major in a 12-inoh pot. It has not done 
well this year. It will require potting aarly next. What 
kind of oompoet suits this family best? It is about 'five 
years' old.—J. B. R. P. 

4391.— Chrysanthemum M. G Qrunerwald. 
—Referring to Qardbnino of 7ch October, page 430, will 
“ J. O. W." kindly tell me where cuttings oan be obtained ? 
My efforts to secure them ainoe the above date having been 
unsuooeeeful.—J. L. R. 

392.—' Treatment of Dianthus.— will any person 
kindly let me know how I should grow Dianthus ? I want 
to have a large bed next year of mixed colours. Is there 
any difference between the Indian, Japan, or Chinese 
Dianthus ?— England. 

4893.—Bncharls and Amaryllis.— May I keep 
these in a Caotus-honee, night temperature, 65 degs. to 
60 degs., and day, 66 degs. to 70 decs, for flowering? 
Should water be freely suoplied, and when may they be 
expected to flower?—W. N. O. L. 

4894.—Mealy-bug on a Tacsonia.-My Taoeonla 
is Infested with mealy-bug. Will someone kindly advise a 
remedy—oheap and effectual ? Syringing is noo practicable, 
as I have flowering plant* underneath. Is there any other 
method of destroying the filthy peat ?—C. N. P. 

4895.— Trees and shrubs.— win "A. H.," who 
answered question No. 4768, in No. 761, kindly tell me 
where I oan procure plants of the Ampelopeis mu rails 
mentioned by him? 1 have enquired for it of several 
florist* without suooest. Is it the same as A. japonioa 
Hoggi ?—H. P. H. 

4896.— Camellias losing their buds.—Will any¬ 
one kindly inform me the cause of the buds not expanding, 
but hardening ovar, and in some oaees dropping off? The 
temperature of house is, night, from 65 degs. to 60 dsga, 
and day, 66 dsga to 70 dsga, kept moderately moist at 
roots, but not in a moist beat—W. N.G. L» 
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4S97.— Treatment of Salvia coccinea— Can i 
strike cuttings of this plant in a cold frame, and keep 
them over winter? Also, can I take up the old roots, pot 
them, and keep them in the eame frame ? Also, can I keep 
roots of Niootiana afflnis (Tobacco-plant) in a frame, or are 
they ever taken up from the open border?—E ngland. 

4898. — Pruning a Vine.— Will someone kindly give 
me full instructions for pruning a Black Hamburgh Vine ? 
The leaves are falling now. It has had a splendid crop of 
beautiful Grapes, but as this is the first year I have had to 
prune it myself, I am rather at a lose. Should I out off all 
the shoots close to the canes and how far back must the 
canes be out? It is an old Vine.—Novics. 

4899. — Nitrate of soda and a lawn.— I saw some 
few weeks since nitrate of soda strongly recommended 
for restoring a lawn. I wrote for directions as to its use, 
and receiving a reply, I applied it to my lawn with the 
effect that wherever it was sprinkled the Grass is killed, 
and I need not Bay the effeot most unsightly. May I ask 
what had now better be done?— (Mrs ) Elkanor Hayrs. 

4600.— Ribbon border.— I have a border 7 feet wide 
by 160 feet long near my bouse, and would like to make a 
ribbon border of it next year. I would like to know the 
names of the best things to grow to make this very attrac¬ 
tive ? I suppose I must have six or seven liner, and I want 
these all different oolours. Perhaps I ought to state that 
the border is a little shaded by tall trees, and one end very 
much so.—E ngland. 

4901. - Clipping Conifer®.— I should like to know 
which is the best season of the year for clipping or thinning 
Oonifenu? I have some Cupreseus Macrooarpa which 
have been clipped for some years past until this. They 
now have shoots of this years growth, varying from 
18 inches to 30 inohes. I may mention that some of the 
above are from 26 feet to 30 feet high, oone shaped, and 
16 feet to IS feet in diameter. Would it be cafe to olip 
them now or wait until spring ?—Conifkras 

4902. — Marechal Niel Roses — I have two Mantohal 
Roses growing in a glasB-house and trained up the roof. 
The house is heated by hot-water pipes. The Roses have 
made splendid growth this summer. Some of the shoots 
are eight feet long, and some of these are growing now, but 
the lower leaves are turning yellow and falling off. What I 
want to know is, will thoee long thoots flower this next 
season, and when should I start forcing these to get them 
in bloom by the end of February or the beginning of 
March ?-W. C., Bristol. 

4903. - Gooseberry Caterpillar.—I sba lbe glad 
if any experienced gardener will give his opinion on the 
Gooseberry Caterpillar. Is the present the best time to 
remove the earth from under the bushes and to put down 
lime, or is it better to do it in the spring ? Is this treat¬ 
ment the beet to get rid of this pest? My trees were muoh 
damaged this year, and had not the Caterpillars been 
picked off and destroyed there would have been very few 
ripe Gooseberries. I am anxious to have the bushes 
properly treated this autumn, if neoessary.— Mrs. Victor, 
Hicklei/, Taunton. 

4904 —Double and single Violets —I have about 
twenty varieties of double and single Violets. I am sorry 
to say this year they are very much infested with red- 
Bpider, is there any cure for that complaint? I am very 
fond of Violets and sometimes wonder we do not hear more 
about my favourites in Gardening. I have read with 
nterest “ J C. O. V artiale on themin this last week's issue, 
and if be or some of your other readers would kindly give 
me instructions in my present difficulty I should feel 
grateful ? Also, is a little heat better for the double in 
frame in winter than a cold bed?—H. K. 

4906.— Apples and Pears in a greenhouse — 
In an old gardening paper of 1879 I read an article on the 
cultivation by amateurs of Apples and Pears in pots and 
tube In a greenhouse. The writer speaks of the great 
simplicity of the process, and save that all danger of frost 
spoiling the blossom oan be avoided by keeping the trees 
in the fruit-house until the middle of June, when they can 
be placed outside. This I quite understand, but what 
I want to know is, whether the Apple and Pear-trees 
would do all right in the way of ripening the fruit, &o., if 
kept in the house until the fruit was gathered? I have a 
house in whioh I could carry on this kind of cultivation, 
but as I am troubled with the garden pest—small boy—it 
would not do to put the trees outside when in their most 
tempting condition. Will someone kindly name, say, two 
p»ch r* Ar>r» , * , » and Ppbth rpullv pood-flavoured varieties, 
likely to answer under this special treatment?— Tryon. 

4906. — Roses and their treatment. — Will 
“J. C. C.” or “P. U." (to whom I am much indebted 
already) tell me what to do with my L’Ideal 
Rose, in order to have blooms about March next? It 
flowered all along a 6 feet shoot in that month this year, 
and a little later there was a small seoond crop. It has 
been outside all summer, the long shoots (two of them) 
fastened on a south wall, and kept perhaps a little dry. I 
wish to know bow to prune and when to take into green¬ 
house heated to about 60 degs. I have several other Teas 
outside in pots. What are general instructions about 
them ? I have looked over eighteen months' Gardening, 
so, of course, have re-read a deal of useful information, but 
I cannot see anything about pruning TeaRoses in the winter 
to prepare them for flowering in very early spring. I 
should like to know about this?—J. T. T., Cheshire. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4907. - Oncldlum Harrison ianum.—# Himel 
sends blossoms of this fine old speoies. It produces a many- 
flowered raceme of bloom, whioh are bright-yellow, 
variously marked with red. It is very pretty, and it is one 
of the oldest speoies, having been introduced into our 
gardens upwards of sixty years ago.—M. B. 

4908 —Paris Daisies (Justin).— These plants should 
be carefully lifted from tbe open ground andpotted,and after 
they have recovered from their shift they may be plaoed 
in a warm greenhouse, when bloom will be produced all 
the winter. It is a good thing that they continue to 
grow, because now there will be more flowers, and these 
are usually all wanted in the winter. We do not often find 
a tuperabundance of blossomy at that) time of th? } ear.— j 
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4909. — Echeverias, wintering (IT. M. D.).— 
These plants should be taken up out of the garden at 
once. If you have not much space in the greenhouse they 
may be staoked away on a shelf, after making the soil 
about them firm, and an oooasional watering will be all 
that is requisite, and they will oome out in spring sound 
and well. To increase them cut them Just under the 
leaves, and box up the old stools, when plenty of young 
ones will be formed.—J. J. 

4910. — Ipomaea albinania.— R R. sends me flowers 
and leaves whioh 1 cannot but take for this species, 
although I have not seen the plant in a living state for a 
long time ; bub I used to have a plant, whioh was in a cool 
stove, and it was a delightful object. Its large flowers are 
white, the throat of the tube being rich-purple. The 
dark-green leaves are oordate in shape, the veins beneath 
lined with short white wool. It usually blooms in the 
month of September, and It corn*a from South Afrioa.— 
J. J. 

4911. -Oncidium varicosum majus (J. Shuttle- 
worth).—Here i9 a good dower of this species, whioh my 
friend sends, sayiag that he thinks now I shall be 
satisfied that he has the variety Rogerei, and the spike 
oarrles thirty-five flowers. Well, now, I must still remain 
upon the old etralD, and say it is nob the true plant. It is 
astonishing what a quantity of the O. Rogersi there would 
appear to be scattered throughout the country. Yours, 
however, is a very nice variety of the large-lipped form 
oalled majus, and of whioh I had quite a large quantity sent 
to me for tbe true Rogersi, and which I bad to flower 
before I could disbelieve them not to be so.—M. B. 

4912. —Lapageria rosea and alba ( J . Dunan). 
—I am the same way of thinking as yourself. The flower 
of rosea represents a very poor variety, and if you are 
about to purchase the two varieties I would by all means 
decline this one. It will never give you satisfaction. You 
should endeavour to get the very flnest-ooloured variety 
you can. I have never seen a good-coloured one that was 
not of a fair size. The white form is a very good flower, 
and you will do well to eeoure this. Plantthem in a shady 
part of a oool-house, drain the site well, and let the soil be 
ohopped up rough with a spade, and mix some lumps of 
sandstone in the soil.—J. J. 

4913. —Ornamental plants for a stove — T. 
Hunt asks what he can use to make the stove-house gay 
in the winter season ? Well, if you have a good command 
of heat you can have nothing more gay than various kinds 
of Crotons and Dracaenas, either in large or small plants ; 
but these do not like quite the same treatment, because 
the Crotons enjoy all the light and sunshine it is possible 
to give them, whilst the Dracaenas like more shade, so that 
you will require to aooommodate them aooordingly. If these 
plants are nicely set up they will make the bouse as gay 
and cheerful as any flowers, especially If a green-leaved 
plant is arranged with them here and there.—J. J. 

4914. — Pentas carnea ( C. Snell) —You cannot have 
a more beautiful plant for winter decoration, and if you 
do not like large woody plants, then you may have nioe 
little ones whioh will flower freely, and these same plants 
may be used for Indoor deooration without the fear of their 
being injured, because if they die through the vitiated 
atmosphere, the loss is not material, for cuttings strike 
easily enough in the spring and make good plants for winter 
flowering before autumn. The flowers are tubular, and 
soft flesh colour, produced in large oymose heads. There 
is another species oalled rosea, with darker flowers than 
carnea, but to me it Is not so pretty. It thrives in the 
same compost as the last named plant to whioh it is an 
excellent companion.—J. J. 

*916.— Plumbago rosea cocolnea (C. Snell).— 
This is the plant of wnich you send an example, and which 
you say is Just beginning to flower profusely. It is one of 
the most handsome winter-flowering plants we have of the 
old form of P. rosea. I used some year ago to grow annually 
some hundreds of pots of this, and distribute them all over 
tbe stoves, and they used to make the houses very gay and 
cheerful. This form of yours, however, is muoh superior 
to the old one, being brighter in oolour and larger in size. 
It was Introduced by the Messrs. Veltch of Chelsea 
some years ago, and like the old form it flowers in profusion 
the whole of the autumn and winter. The soil I have used 
for it is about equal parts of peat, loam, leaf-mould, and 
dried oow’s-manure, making the whole tolerably sandy. 
Drain the pots well and give a liberal supply of water.— 
J. J. 

4916.- Zygopet&lum Mackayl —This plant, whioh 
"O. Herriott" says is showing seven spikes of bloom, should 
be plaoed in a slightly warmer position than it has reoently 
been occupying, in order that it may get more water, for 
you must understand that so soon as this Orohld begins to 
move in the way of showing flower-spikes, the resting is 
over, and the plant or plants require a stimulant to start 
them into fresn life ana to encourage them to make strong 
spikes; and nothing helps it so much as extra warmth 
and a larger amount of moisture ; but you should not 
make the atmosphere very moist, either now or during 
the time its flowers are open ; if so these blooms will 
decay muoh sooner than they would do, and you will be 
robbed of their delloate perfume. A good form of this 
plant Is by no means to be despised, although It has 
been an inmate of our gardens for nearly seventy years. 
-M. B. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND PRU1T. 

Names of plants.— J. B.— 1, Cattleya Warooqueana; 
2, I .sella elegans, a nioe dark variety; 3, Cattleya Leo- 

poldi.- Berij. Rutter. — 1, Davallia pentaphylla ; 2, 

Lastreaohryeoloba ; 3, Cibotium Barometz; 4, Selaginella 
atro-viride ; 6, Selaginella apus. — Thos. Robinson.—1, 

Leucopogon lanceolate ; 2, Pepin ia apbelandraaflora.- 

Cottager.— We oannot undertake to name Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Send them to a specialist.- Thos West.— 

Rogiera gratissima.- C. M. C.—l, Impatiens Sultani; 2, 

Justicia carnea- J. Churchman.—1, Bouvardia Alfred 

Neuner; 2, Clerodendrnn Thomsonie; 8, Anthurium 

Deohardi.- R. K.—l, Cattleya Alexandre, a poor form ; 

2, Dendrobium Phaleoopsis.- Ellen —1, Pleione macu- 

lata ; 2, Pleione lagenaria.- J. Vosman.— 1, Cupressus 

Lawsoniana viridis ; 2, Biota orientals; 3, Berberis dulois ; 

4, Andromeda floribunda; 5, Cupressus Lawsoniana.- 

Cosme — Probably an Aristolochia, but oannot name accu¬ 
rately from suoh bad speoimenB. - C. F. L —Send better 

specimens.- S. R. H .—Hibiscus speciosns.- Nemo.— 

Yes, both species of Trefoil.- W. M. R.— Insuifioent 


specimens.- G. A. F. — 1, Doronlcum austriaoum; 

2, Polygonum Brunoni.- B .—Apparently a Silene, but 

speoimen poor.- L. F. C .—Specimens rotten from being 

paoked in wet Grass.- C. Orchards.— 1, Pterisserrulata ; 

2, Pteris cretica aibo-lineata; 3, Pteris cretioa; 4, Pterin 
serrulate crlstata; 6, Phlebodium aureum ; 6, Nepbrolcpis 

exaltata.- J. H. Baker .—Dogwood (Oornus mar)-- 

F. C.— We cannot, as a rule, undertake to name Roses. 
Send to some large grower. 

Names Of fruit.— Mrs. S. R Rooke.— Apple Rymer ; 

Pear Beurr£ Clairgeau.- Waltei’ March. — Pears: 1, 

Marie Louise; 2, Pitmaeton Duchess.- Rosemary.— 

Apples: 1, Golden Pippin ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Lemon 
Pippin; 4, Not reoognised ; 6, Yorkshire Beauty.- Con¬ 

stant Reader , Beds.— Pears: 1, Duchesse d’Angouldme ; 
2, Doyenm- Boussooh ; 3, Marie Louise ; 4, Catillac; 6, 
Beurrti Ranee ; 6, Brown Beurrd ; 7, Vicar of Winkfleld ; 

8, Duchesse d'Angoulfime.- J). A .—Pears : 1, Autumn 

Crassanne; 2, Brown Bmrr6 ; 3, Marie Louise; 4, E>e- 
wood ; 5, Beutru Dlel; 6, Veiulam ; 7, Napoleon; Apple 

Yorksnire Beauty.-IF. S.— Pears: 1, Beurrd d’Amanlis ; 

2, Thompson's ; 3, Calebasse. Apples: 1. Seek-no-Further ; 

2, Yorkshire Beauty.- Anxious. — Pears : Pitmaston 

Duchess.- R C. Rouch .—Impossible to name from such 

wretched specimens- J. F. F.— Appl-s: 1, Yorkshire 

Beauty. Pears: 2, Napoleon; 3, Beurr4 d’Amanlis. 


DUTCH BULBS.—Great unreserved Sales EVERY DAY. 
5,000 lota sold weekly. 

TV/TESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

■Lai. SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheap aide, London, B.G, EVE2Y DAY at 12 o'clock, 
large consignments of first-class Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Naroiasus, and other Bulbs from Holland, received direct.; 
also Roman Hyacinths and other Frencb Bulbs. Commissions 
executed. Lota packed and forwarded to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Sixpence remitted in stamps to the Auctioneers 
will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12 oonsecutive Pales. 
N.B.—Sales of Plants in pots every Monday and Thursday ; 
Orchids ev ery Fri day. 

SPLENDID BIJLBH FROM HOLLAND- 
SALES EVERY MONDAY. WEDNESDAY. THURS- 
DAY, AND FREQUENTLY ON SATURDAY. 

IN LARGE AND SMALL LOTS TO SUIT ALL 
BUYERS. 

lUTR. J. C. 8TEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

ill *t his great roomB, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, first- 
olaas consignments of CHOICE HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, NARCI8SU8, and other Bulbs, arriving daily from 
well-known farms in Holland in the finest possible condition. 

On view mornings of sale, and Catalogues had free on 
application. 

N.B.-NONE BUT GOOD AND RELIABLE BULBS 
will be offered. 

tJKCKEN HAM, KENT.—To be Sold privately, 
u a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 
moderate-sized family; situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one side an extensive park, studded with fine old timber, 
and on the other commanding fine views in the direction of 
Forest-hill and Sydenham. The grounds, of about l£ acres, 
are well laid out and planted wit n ohoice trees and shrubs. 
The tennis lawn is large, and the kitchen garden productive 
and well stocked with fruit-trees. The house is substantially 
built, the reception-rooms lofty and well proportioned, with 
convenient domestic offices on ground floor. There are on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, Ao. 
Good stabling for three horses, ooaoh-bouse, poultry-house 

I with run), gardener's tool-shed, Ac., Ac. The property is 
leld for a term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of £4 10b. per annum.—Particulars from A. M., care Editor, 
37. Bonthampton-street. W.C. 

•pXPIRATION OF LEASE.—E. TANNER 

■U begs to inform the public that he can offer his fine speci¬ 
mens and general nursery stock at half price. A grand lot of 

S lants suitable for blinding out unsightly buildings. Also a 
urge stock of fine Christmas-trees. m ‘ 

TANNER, “ 


_ Marvellous value. - 

, Broadwater Nursery. Groom bridge, Sussex 


K. 


Situation wanted as Head Working 

^ Gardener or good Single-handed where help is given; 

S ood experience in herbaceous plants, Roses, Carnations; age 
2 ; married, no family; good character.-G. BUDD, Moat* 
l ands. West Hoatbly, Suhbox. 

TV/TARRIED COUPLE. Emigration.—A gen- 

tleman farming 4*0 acres (of which 50 are under fruit) 
in the 8tate of Washington, U S.A, is desirous of taking 
back with him a Married Couple on a 3 years' engagement. 
Tbe husband must be up to the general outdoor work of a 
farm, preferably with some knowledge of fruit cultivation; 
the wife to cook and look after ihe bouse and dairy. Applica¬ 
tions must state (by letter only) previous occupation, and give 
references.—Reply A. Z , oare of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicbolas- 
iane, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 

SITUATION WANTED as UNDER GAR. 

U DENER—4} years' good character; age 17.—Apply W 
WOODROW, 0 . 0 . P. HanseU, Esq.. Wroxham. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 


15-os., per 100 ft.. 
II-os., 


Flooring 

foot ran 


IN STOCK SIZES. 


„ Si f || ^ a ^ S; g ll S? li: u ^ a 

fitL*2 * w* 


V 7, at Id. Ironmongery,' Paints, Ad” 
Catalogues Free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

tl. Bishopboatx Btrkkt Wtthtw. London, 1.0. 


QCC.UII/CQ — Catalogue of improved Hive 
Btt 111 f LOi and Appliances, with drawings and 

« rioes free. -GEO. NKIGHBO UR A SONS, 127, High Holbom. 
7.O. Established 1815. N.B.—Vide Geo. Neighbour A Sons, 
Advt. In Gardening. April to Julv. 

T C. STEVEN^ HORTICULTURAL. 
„J^£9 IB JS rT L j r 10 - and natural history sale 

ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, Ix>ndon, Estab- 
fished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
oh application or post free. 


“THE GARDEN GUN."—Fires ballets. 

J- shot, or darts. Kills birds, rabbits, Ac. No powder or 
licence required. Prioe 2s. 3d.; extra powerful, 3s 3d. each, 
oarriagejjaid, from Inventor—JOHN EGGLE8TON, Natural* 

TOOK! LOOK 1! LOOK TTT-Greateat Bar- 

E ^ rth - ip.°°0 WATERPROOF HOODS and 
CAPES! Purchased from the Government. Cost 7s. 6d. 
eadi. I will send a Hood and Cape for 24 stamps, post free. 

JOBSG^aSON. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE NEW TUBULAR 

OIL HEATING STOVE 

(HOT WATER AND STEAM) 


EV1BYONK WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OK WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 



FOR CONSERVATORIES, POULTRY HOUSES, AVIARIES, 

Superseding Coal and Coke Furnaces. 


The introduction of this Stove mark* ah important advance 
in the method of heating Conservatories, Poultry House* 
Aviaries, ho. It supersedes all exiating systems, particularly 
the old and uncertain one of furnaces with the neoessary 
stoking at all hours. It is simplicity itself, and, like simple 
lnvent.one, is most etficacioua. As will be seen by tbe illustra¬ 
tion, the Stoves made upon this principle are constructed on 
the tubular system, but they differ from any others in that 
the tubes are heated partly by hot water and partly by hot air 
and steam. The hot air and steam tubes beoome hot live 
minutes after lighting the burner, and the hot-water tube 
soon after. The ordinary sizes are fitted with a Hinks a 
Extinguisher Duplex Burner with rairing arrangement for 
lighting. Tbe largest have spectal beat-giving burners Stores 
5 ft. 4 in. long and under are supplied with fired tubes ; when 
over that length is required, looif tubes are supplied to any 
required length, which can be fixed by anybotly according to 
the directions supplied. There is an outlet with wlndguard 
provided to carry off watte products, to that tor Conservatories, 
Poultry Houses, kx, xc , these Stoves are absolutely 
inno uoua and they oontain. moreover, a Vaporising vessel 
for keeping tho air properly moist. For tjfietency, economy, 
and cheapness these Stoves are unrivalled- It is important, 
when writing tor information as to sixes necessary, to give all 
the information possible as to the dimensions of the conser¬ 
vatories or greenhouses required to be heated, with particu¬ 
lars as to aspect, connection with house, Ac., and a rough 
sketch is always of assistance. 


RICHARD EVENS, 43, Baker-st., Lon don, W. 



THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ac. 


Moat economical and efficient. 
Tots apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Prioe List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by poet. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
BTOURRRTDOK. 


STOVES 

TERRA-CQTTA-PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 


Till 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O. B. WtTB, F.R.A.3., F.C.8. Trinity Col., Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how orops of vegetables may 
be largely Increased, lovely fiowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKKMAN & CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 



HEATING APPARATUS, 

From £4 4s. and upwards. 


Full Particulars and Looal Agent's Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 


GLASS 


Fuss os Rail nr Losoos, 
packages Included. 

Uo*., 100ft. Iloa., 100 

thS mm Is. fid. _ Us. fid. 

rds .. Bs. 6<L .. Us. fid. 
Tht following it a List of tints always in stock .— 

10 by 8. 11 by 9, U by 10. 14 by 10, 18 byl J, 18 by II. K by U. 
IS by 11,14 by IS, 17 by 11, Vo Dy U, M by II, B by IS, M by IS 

10 by IS. 

Class out to any tin at a slight advance on ths about prion. 
Glass Is out and packed In own warehouse by expertenoec 
men, therefore duality of t!ass and packing Is guaranteed 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to betr 
urand condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when rpeolaJ 
q location will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 
J. B. ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lead and Olaas Warehouse 

SI. Moor-lane. Crlpplogate. London. B.O. 

GREENHOUSES. 

AM ATEUR — Span-roof, made of well-seasoned red deal in 
a strong, substantial manner In sections, and can be put 
together by any bandy man or gardener in a very short time. 
Complete with veotileto’o, Irons for opening, door with lock, 
stages for plants, all glass fitted and marked to proper places. 
7 by 5 ft, 5Is. ; 9 by ti fL. £4; 12 by S ft., £5 15*.; 20 by 10 fL, 
£11 10s. Lean-to's from 4 Cj. Strung Garden Light*, 2 inches 
thick, painted and glazed, 4 by 3 fL, 6*. each ; 6 hy 4 ft., S«. fid. 
each. All securely packed on rail For Ulust ration*of above ar.d 
prioe* of other size«, send for Complete Catalogue, port free. 
Estimates free for every description of Horticultural work. 

J. JAMES, 





IRON FOUNDBRS.-STOURBRIDO*. 


GuLENHOUiKn heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without atteutlon ROBERTS H (IMPROVED) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA BTOVE8 for COAL give pure 
and ample beat with common coal, or «ool and coke. For 
GREENHOUSES. BEDROOMS. Ac. Pamphlets, drawings, 
and authenticated Testimonials senu See in use at Patentee's. 
T. ROBERTS, 34, Vlotorla-st., Westminster 


GREENHOUSES! GREENHOUSES! 

All Intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Worki, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility. Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The beet and cheapest makers 
In the kingdom Catalogues, post free, Two Stamps.— 
W ANDREWS A CO., FYiringhall, Bradford. 


■pLOWER POTS.—12 8-rn., 20 0-in., 60 5-in., 

i 50 4-ln.. 50 3-in., packed in aa»ea and sent to rail for 7s. fid. 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pott ery^, D ennet-road, Pelham. 


Digitized! 


», Pott ery^ D ennet-road, Pedih 

b v G005u 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouse*, Ac- Catalogue free. 

Jones' Treatise, “Heating by Hot-water," 120 Pages, 
GO engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


355, High-road, Chiswick, London. 


ORCHID PEAT. 

rf * d,r . * or WM P« sank; 5 for 47s. fid. 

SELECTED, In blocks, very fibrous, Bs. per sack* 5 for 
S7s. fid. SECOND QUALITY, 6s. vor sack *5 for 2M. fid. 
BROWN FLBItOUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendron* 

each 2*. 6d. per sack: 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
TOMPOHT, 4». per sack; 5 for IBs. All sacks Included 
Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. For Prioe List apply 60 - 
The Forester, Joyden Wood, near Bexley, Kent. 


A. OVEREND f.r.h.s. & co., 

THE GENUINE HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 



Supply Greenhouses 
large or small, from 50s. 
to any amount,as cheap 
as any advertised at 35 
per cent, better qnollty 
and finish. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

WEST GREEN WORKS, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Prioe List of Greenhouses, hn, complete from 48s., post free, 
2 stamp*.—8. HARTLEY h CXI., Horticultural Builders, 
Yalley-street, WtndhilL Shipley, Yorkshire. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

MANUFACTURERS, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON ROSE BOWERS, COVERED WAYS, 
CIRCULAR ENCLOSURES, CARDEN ARCHES, &c. 



As erected for the Bight Bon. Bari Cadogan, K.O., Culford. 
Prices and full particulars free on application. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all our Manufactures, with 
Prices, Including Iron Buildings for Shooting and Fishing 
Lodges, Stabling, Huts, Summer Houses, Wood Porcbef, 
Ornamental Verandahs, Kennels, Poultry Appliances, Greer.* 
houses. Garden Frames, ho., free on application. 


BOULTON & PAUL. 



These Houses are now ALL IN STOCK, 
ready for sending off, and could be 
erected in 7 days 




No. S.—THIS GREENHOUSE, erected and bested com¬ 
plete In any part of Lbe country, best materials only, work¬ 
manship guaranteed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50 : 30 ft. by 15 It., £70. 
Brickwork excepted. For particulars mm our Catalogue) 
post tree. 


Buperior Portable Frames, very strong, glazed with H- 
floss, pain tod “ *“ * * ,-1 “ 

58s.: 3 ditto, 

4, £4 7s. fid.' 
delivery, carriage 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., 

LEICESTER. _ 

RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 



For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, he. 


Economical, Portable, Clean, 

TRECGON & CO., BREWERY ROAD, 

And 19, Jgwi.v Rtrext, E C. 


AUTOMATIC DAMPER. 


ECONOMY OF FUEL & LABOUR. 
REGULARITY OF TEMPERATURE. 
R.H. SOCIETY’S SILVER MEDAL. 

Numerous Testimonials 

97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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No. 767. — A OI.. X\ . Founded by W r . Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." NO\ EMBER 18, 1893. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES FOR SHOW. 

There having been several queries in Gar¬ 
dening recently that have referred to the above 
heading, I thought a few notes upon the subject 
might he welcomed. The first point should he 
the securing the varieties capable of producing 
a bloom with the qualities an exhibition flower 
is considered to need. There are many good 
Roses for general culture that are not capable of 
throwing a show bloom, or at least do so very 
seldom. As a guide, I name twenty-four H.P.’s 
that are likely to produce a large percentage of 
exhibition flowers, provided the plants are 
grown as I will endeavour to describe later on. 
H.P.’s: A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, 
Camille Bernardin, Charles Lefebvrc, Comtesse 
d’Oxford, Gustave Piganeau, Horace Vernet, 
Mine. Gabrielle Luizet, Marie Beaumann, 
Maurice Bernardin, Mrs. John Laing, Pride 
rtf Waltham, Prince Arthur, Suzanne Mane 
Rodocanachi, Victor Hugo, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Duchess of Bedford, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Marie Verdier, Louis Van Houtte, 
Etienne Levet, and Dupuv Jamain. These 
should be aided by the following good Teas : 
Anna Ollivier, Catherine Mermet, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Ernest Metz, Edith Gifl'ord, Inno- 
cente Pirola, Madame Hoste, Niphctos, Souve¬ 
nir d’Elise Vardon, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, and The Bride. One 
Bourbon, Madame Isaac Periere ; and three H. 
Teas in Caroline Testout, La France, and Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone will make up a list of very 
reliable varieties, and with the exception of 
Horace Vernet, Duchess of Bedford, C. de 
Nadaillac, and Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, all are 
also good for general culture ; so that I can 
strongly recommend the above collection. A 
very generous treatment, with considerable 
attention, is necessary to secure well finished 
blooms. The pruning needs to be harder, quality 
instead of quantity being the object. Immedi¬ 
ately the buds are visible, all hut the centre one 
need removing. Unless this be done very earl}' 
I would leave the buds to help the appearance 
of the bloom. Some few judges do not like to 
see a “ truss ” where “ blooms ” are specified in 
the schedule. My own taste goes for a more 
natural truss, the surrounding buds greatly 
improving the stand in my opinion. A high 
state of cultivation without coarseness is the 
great desideratum. There is also much art in 
cutting and choosing the blooms, some varieties 
needing to be cut very much younger than 
others, if they are to travel well and be in a 
uniform state when staged. 1 would advise 
staging Vicing left until the exhibition ground 
is reached, but by all means arrive early. 
Good Moss, clearly-written labels, and taste in 
arrangement helps the exhibit very much. 
Many things have been tried in the water in 
order to make the flowers last fresh for a longer 
period, but I have found nothing better than 
fresh water (bard preferred), and cutting off the 
bottom <A the -with a Sharp knife, a* If the 


flowers are left in water for any time, especially 
if the latter ia not perfectly clear, the pores of 
the stem are soon choked with impurities, and 
the bloom fades. The smallest portion cut off 
leaves a free course again, and it is often very 
surprising to note the difference in a bloom so 
treated. The art of exhibiting can only come 
from experience, but I trust these few notes may 
be of some little aid to beginners. P. U. 


ROSE W. A. RICHARDSON. 

From paragraphs appearing now and again in 
Gardening it seems that the above Rose does 
not always turn out to the satisfaction of those 
who plant it. I have a bush which has yielded 
me a quantity of good button-holes, although 
only planted on the 18th of October last year, 
in a heavy brick earth loam on a subsoil full of 
flints. A good-sized hole was dug out and made 
much deeper than was required to take the roots; 
the bottom portion of the soil was returned after 
having been mixed with a little decayed manure 
and road-grit. Thcrenminderof the soil taken out 
was lightened by the addition of road-sweepings. 
The roots of the tree were carefully spread out 
by hand over the bottom of the hole, now partly 
full of the returned soil, mixed with decayed 
manure, top inch or so in contact with the roots 
being only soil and road-grit, the remainder of 
the soil, lightened by the addition of road- 
sweepings, returned, and all trodden down firm. 
A stake or two to the principal branches must 
not be omitted, and as cold weather approaches 
thrust a handful or two of straw or loose litter 
into the heart of the Rose so as to protect the 
collar from frost. About 6 inches of the longest 
shoots were taken off at planting-time, and a 
few' frosted pieces removed in the spring. The 
flowers are cut with good long stems down to 
firm w'ood, and they have been assisted w'ith a 
few waterings of sulphate and nitrate of soda in 
weak solution, to which they quickly respond. 
Mulch heavily in hot w’eather, and keep a look¬ 
out for earwigs. Any results as to pruning, so 
os to secure the greatest number of buds, and 
cultivation under glass, cither in pots or planted 
out, will be acceptable. 

G. H. W., Went Brighton. 


4879.— Pegged-down Roses.— The i>est 
kind of Roses for pegging down is the strong- 
growing Hybrid Perpefcuals, although for rather 
a large bed such vigorous-growing Teas asGloire 
de Dijon, Mme. Berard, and Mine. Lambard do 
very well. The kinds of H.P.’s to be avoided 
are those which make short, sturdy growth, like 
Merveille de Lyon, which we may accept as the 
t\pe of those not suitable. On the other hand, 
we may choose such as Charles Lefebvrc, Duke 
of Tcck, and Magna Cbarla as admirably 
adapted to,, the purpose. Some good growers 
amongst those bearing light or rose-coloured 
flowers will be found in Ulrich Brunner, Mme. 
Gabrielle Luizet, Duchesse de Vallombrosa, 
M. Noman, John Hopper, Mdlle. Eugenie 
Verdier, Hippolyte Jamain, Etienne Levet, and 
Jules Margottin. Some good red and crimson 
flowers will be found in the following : General 
Jacqueminot, Mrs’ G. Dickson, Eclair, Earl 
Difnetfn, Alfred Cblbriib, Dr. Andfy, 1 "*Mrae. 
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Charles Wood, and Marshal Vaillant. With 
regard to planting, you had better get it done at 
once if the weather continues open. —J. C. C. 

- In reply to query 4876, I give a few 

names of suitable varieties ; but all free growers 
are suitable. As to the best time for planting, 
by all means let it be done as soon as possible. 
You w'ill find it better to prune your plants 
rather harder than usually advised for strong 
growers, as the w'ood, not being upon established 
roots, will be unable to carry many blooms the 
first year, and still produce good growth for 
the succeeding summer. After the first year 
pruning will consist mainly in cutting out the 
older wood and thinning out the weakest of 
summer growths.—P. U. 

4902.— Marechal Niel Rose.— The Rose 
is in just the condition it would be in after 
careful management. The lower leaves falling 
is quite natural to it at this time of the year. 
The long shoots will flower at every eye their 
whole length if the wood is well ripened. 
To secure this latter condition you must keep 
the house well ventilated both by the top mid 
bottom ventilators, and only give fire-heat to 
keep out frost for the safety "of any other plants 
there may be in the house, ns the Rose itself 
w’ould be better without fire-heat up to Christ¬ 
mas unless the frost w r ere very severe. I find I 
have to allow a period of ten weeks to get this 
Rose in flower by the beginning of March. For 
the first six weeks the forcing must be very 
gentle ; in fact, it must be slow' until the flow'er- 
buds are formed, or the young shoots will 
continue growing instead of forming flow'er-buds. 
I used to commence fire-heat about the 20th of 
December, but it w r as such an anxious time, 
preventing the young shoots grow'ingon, and the 
temperature hail to be regulated w itli such nicety 
to get the flower-buds to form, that I now w ait 
until the advent of the new' year before com¬ 
mencing forcing. Some growers cut off the soft 
tops of the long shoots, but I never do, although 
at the present time I have plenty of them over 
20 feet long. I start forcing w'ith a temperature 
of 50 degs., rising to 60 degs. w'hen there are a 
good many flower-buds to be seen.—J. C. C. 

- I have little doubt that your Roses are 

in a house of mixed subjects. If so, they will 
commence growing in ample time to produce 
bloom at the period you desire. The lower 
leaves turning yellow' is only the result of your 
rod3 ripening, and unless the growth of "last 
summer is matured, you will fail to get a good 
crop of bloom from it. You might stop the 
points of growing rods, if they seem inclined to 
push too freely, from the tip, instead of break¬ 
ing from below'. You will not get bloom firm 
the end of long rods, these being piodured from 
side or lateral growths upon the 8-feet shoots 
you mention.—P. U. 

4876.—Roses for pegging down.—A 

sunny bank, such as you describe, is one of ti e 
finest aspects for this style oi Rose-culture it :s 
possible to have. All strong-growing varieties 
will do, but it is best to choose those which pro¬ 
duce blooms- upon upright steins. , Unfortu¬ 
nately, scarcely any catalogue states whether a 
rRoee has this elusracteristm or not, so I will 
name sl few'; Blanche Moreau (white Moss), 
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Uloire Lyonnaise, Bouquet d'Or, Ulrich Brunner, 
(riibrielle Luizet, Mra. John Laing, (General 
Jacqueminot, Abel Carricre, Climbing Perie dea 
Jan tins, < Jloire de Dijon, Henriette dc Bcauveau, 
Charles Lefebvre, and Dupuy Jamain.—P. U. 

- I have just completed the planting of a 

sunny bank with Roses similar to what yours 
appears to be. In this case, however, the soil is 
extra good and deep, and the situat ion sheltered 
from rough wind, so that I had no difficulty in 
making a selection of choice Roses. The sorts 
included Gloirc de Dijon, Reve d'Or, Madame 
Berard, Safrano, Marie Van Houttc, W. A. 
Richardson, Climbing Victor Verdicr, and 
Madame (labrielle Luizet. If in vour case the 
fKisition is an exposed one you had better select 
one or two of the China Roses. Cramoisie- 
Superieure would make a brilliant show both in 
early summer and autumn. Others of a more 
hardy and rambling character will be found in 
]>uiiuec Rambler, Felicite Perpotu^e, Ruga, and 
Williams’ Evergreen.—J. C. C. 

4906. —Roses and their treatfnent.— 
I am always glad to help any amateur to the 
best of my power, and it is gratifying to receive 
your thanks. L’Ideal is much more of a perpetual 
flowercr than the majority of strong climbers, and 
I think if you remove the weakest wood only, 
you will secure a ground crop upon the remainder 
l>y March. Bring them under cover at once 
now, and prune all of them in the usual way. 
If kept cool for a few weeks, and then intro¬ 
duced into the temperature you name—say about 
Christinas, or a trifle earlier—they will bloom 
in March.—P. U. ' 

- You appear to have treated your Rose 

LTdeal in a very practical manner so far. 
With regard to pruning the two long shoots to 
which you refer, if you have room for them 
trained under the glass in vour greenhouse they 
may remain their whole length, or at most only 
the soft top removed. If there are any short 
shoots on any part of the long ones, they should 
be cut liaek at once to the second bud from the 
base. In the matter of pruning those you have 
i’i pots, they should be dealt with at once if 
they require it, but the harder you cut them 
.back the longer it will take them to start into 
growth. In my own practice I prune Tea 
R )ses in pots for early forcing in June or July, 
if there are any unruly branches, and in 
November I merely take off the soft tops of any 
shoots that do not appear to be well ripened, 
but if the plants arc dealt with in the summer 
for the purpose of pruning them into shape, 
they do not require but very little done to them 
in the winter. If you can only command a 
temperature of JO (legs, you had better not 
introduce them into the greenhouse until the 
beginning of January, and then it will be the 
end of March or middle of April before they 
flower. I may mention that I like to repot the 
plants within a week or two after they are 
pruned if they require it.—J. (J. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

If Chrysanthemum blooms are to he kept as long as 
possible the house must be freely ventilated on fine, mild 
days, with a little air left on all night when not raining or 
freezing ; and there must always he just a little warmth 
in the pipes to dry up damp and render the atmosphere 
fresh and bmp ant. These eonditions will also suit all 
other flowering plants. The least damp, for instance, will 
spoil Zonal Pelargoniums and liouvardias. Tree-Carna¬ 
tions must have a light position near the glass; they 
associate well with Zonal Pelargoniums, ~ Plumbago 
eapensis. having now pretty well finished blooming, should 
he pruned back and receive less water at the roots: this 
plant blooms freely in small pots, and cuttings strike 
freely in heat in spring. Keep Kreesias on shelves in a 
light position ; give a little weak liquid-manure to the 
earliest plants, which are approaching the flowering-stage. 
It is time the Lily of the Valley, Spiraeas, Solomon's Seal, 
and other forcing plants were potted now and plunged 
somewhere in a cool-house. Pot Tuberoses in single pots 
as soon as they arrive ; they will flower well if started in a 
greenhouse. Water once to settle the soil, and then keep 
on the side of dry ness till there are signs of growth. I am 
sometimes told to keep these things dry till they begin to 
grow; but there cannot be any growth without some 
moisture. Tea Roses which have been pruned, top-dressed, 
ami rested a bit may be placed in a temperature of 50 degs. 
to gel a start. The best possible place for starting Roses 
is a low. s|«n-ro->fcd house or pit. the pots plunged in a 
b*d of l ives where there is a little fermentation just 
enough to cause a mild heal. This will s“t the roots in 
in at'on, and the buds will break strong, and the growth 
w ill fom ♦ awav clean and healthy. Should insects appear 

In rnhl or norther,t dfx'rictv the opera*>on* referred 
(> under •* Unrdm Work” m/vj be done from ten day* to 
afu-tnijht later than is here ind-cited uith ejua'.hfguod 
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syringe with a decoction of Quassia-chips, mixed with a 
little soft-soap ; but there are plenty of liquid insecticides 
to select from that will kill insects without discolouring 
the foliage. Latterly I have been using Sunlight soap, 
about 3 ounces to the gallon, for dipping and syringing 
purposes, and find it both effecti\ o and cheap. Fielder's 
White and other early-flowering Azaleas may have a little 
warmth now to start the blossom-buds. If there are 
signs of thrips on the leaves either dip or syringe. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Frost, if severe, will spoil the blooms of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, but a canvas blind which can be rolled down at 
night will be a great protection ; the upright sides (at 
least the glazed portion) may lie matted up as long as the 
frost continues. Use as little water in the house as 
possible, and ventilate freely at every favourable opjwr- 
tunity ; remove all dead or discoloured leaves, as they tend 
to encourage damp, and damp is quite as destructive 
to flowers as frost. Foliage will be prominent in this 
house. Several of the Fan Palms, such as Chanuerops 
excelsa, are hardy enough to keep in health sheltered by a 
glass roof, especially if canvas covering is placed over the 
roof on frosty nights, and such plants will take no harm if 
the covering is not removed for a week or even longer, 
flood bushes of Laurustinus, Andromeda floribunda, 
Josminuni nudiflormn are valuable now, and good-sized 
pans filled with Stenibergia lutea are very effective. 
Clumps of Helleborus niger and its varieties are among the 
most charming plants for a cool-house. I have recently 
seen large clumps of H. niger maximus growing in tubs 

! riving promise of producing hundreds of blossoms by-awl- 
>ye These give little or no trouble, and in summer may 
stand outside. Well-grown hushes of the variegated 
Kuonymus have a fresh, dressy appearance, and some of 
the hardy variegated Crosses may be used for edgings to 
the border. 

Stove. 

The stove Aralias may be grafted on seedling plants of 
Aralia SieboUli. The grafting is a simple process ; a slice 
is cut off the stem of the plant near the bottom, leaving a 
tongue at the bottom of the cut; a corresponding slice is 
cut off the side of the scion or graft, and the two are then 
fitted together and tied firmly with soft matting. The 
plants are afterwards kept in quite close in a propagating- 
case for a time till the union is completed ; the head of the 
stock is then removed, awl the graft becomes the main 
plant. Very handsome are the tropical varieties of 
As]Ktragus, and so useful for many decorative purposes. 
To obtain seeds, set out a plant or two in a border and 
train under the roof of a cool stove or interm^Hate-house. 
I saw a small house planted with A. plum<»sus a short time 
ago ; the roof was completely hidden, and there was a 
promise of a crop of seen on one plant. It is not an easy, 
plant to propagate from cuttings ; but with good sets Is a 
stock may soon be obtained. 

Cucumber-house. 

Do not encumber this hons .• with plants in ]»ots if it can 
be avoided. It may be used to bring on bulbs and to grow 
on young stuff not much troubled with insects ; but it 
would be a \cry serious matter if green-fly or thrip were 
introduced. Winter Cucumbers are not difficult to 
manage. A steady night temperature of (>,i degs., with a 
comfortable bottom-heat of 85 degs., will give all the heat 
required. Humidity in the atmosphere is necessary, but 
not to the same extent as in spring or summer. Pinching 
the growing shoots one leaf beyond each fruit is a cardinal 
point in Cucumber culture both in winter and summer, 
and Hie pinching should be done when merely rubbing out 
or pinching the terminal hud will suffice. ft is also 
inqiortant that frequent top-dressings be added to the 
borders ; half an inch at a time will suffice. This top- 
dressing not only encourages the roots, but its tendency 
is to prevent stagnation in the atmosphere. 

Cold Frames. 

Where properly prepared Violets will now be flowering 
freely, Marie JiOuise being one of the best. Remove every - 
thing in the nature of decay from the frame, and ventilate 
very freely, even going to (lie extent of drawing off the 
lights when it is fine and mild. 

Window Gardening. 

Buil.*s that were potted or placed in glasses early may 
now be taken from the dark cellar or cupboard-, but 
should not be placed in the full light all at once ; this 
should be a gradual process, lasting a week or so. 
Primulas are fairly hardy, but must not be exposed to 
frost. When frost is expected take all the plants from the 
window to the centre of the room and cover with the 
newspapers. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The frost has come at last, and destroyed the brightness 
of the outside garden. A few thing’s are still fresh and 
beautiful, notably the pretty yellow autumn-flowering 
Amaryllis, or Sternbcrgia lutea. The Christmas Roses are 
on the move, and where as largely grown as they ought to 
be a good deal of interest will be* inspired as the blossoms 
unfold. An amateur friend who has wonderful clumps in 
his garden covers them as soon as the flowers show colour 
with hand-lights. In some borders I notice the Christmas 
Roses seem to have suffered from the drought of the past 
summer, especially where exposed to bright sunshine. A 
heavy mulch of leaf-mould is good for Christmas Roses, 
ami such things as Hepatieas and Hardy Cyclamens. If 
any bulbs remain out of the ground get them in at om-e. 
Croups of Chionodoxa Luciliie near the front of the bor¬ 
der will be charming next spring, and the bulbs are cheap 
now. Every year there is a greater demand for effective 
hardy plants that will do to supply cut flowers. Beautiful 
even now are the Perennial Guillardias, of which grandi- 
flora may be taken as the type. Another plant that every¬ 
body should secure for next year's cuttings is the White 
Everlasting Pea. I have seen it trained over a wire arch 
and up the stems of Apple and Laburnum-trees, and in all 
positions it was effective ; it should have plenty of nourish¬ 
ment. It is alway s p 'ble, by a rearrangement of the 
furniture of tiv room, to make th*- room m ire in: n sting. 
The same thing occurs in tii ■ garden. Cut down ..line of 
the rubbishy o.ergi-own Lilacs and Laurels, ati.dintroduced 
tilings of better character. 

Fruit Garden. 

While 6pcn weather continues push forward the plant¬ 
ing and pruning of fruit-trees. No one plants enough 
young trees. The reason why so many old fruit-trees are 


tolerated is, it would take so long to get up a young tree 
to fill up the blank ; but if a few voting trees, selected so 
as to keep the collection of fruits well up to dale, were 
planted every November, there would always bo trees of a 
hearing size to fill up blanks; and the lifting of young 
trees has always a beneficial tendency ns regards fertility. 
As regards Pears, it is generally admitted that Marie 
Louise and Doyenne rlu Cornice stand in the front rank. 
They bear good fruit, and have constitutional vigour, 
without which no variety can make headway under the 
changeful conditions of soil and climate to w hich we are 
exposed. These two kinds have made a reputation, and 
in the long list of varieties catalogued there are plenty of 
good Pears that will some time in the future, when better 
known, be largely grown. There is, 1 am convinced, a 
future for Pear-growers where the soil and climate are 
suitable. I was in a garden a short time ago where long 
lines of cordon Pears stretched across the garden, six feet 
high, and laden with fruit of the belter kinds. The stocks 
had been planted in rows, and the Pears budded upon 
them, and nothing could have been simpler, cheaper,*or, I 
might add, better. Stocks are cheap enough, and on hen\ y 
soils, if the Quince is planted bud close to the ground, 
in a short time the trees will be on their ow n roots. The 
same course may be practised with the Pear-stock, and as 
the trees shoot up strain some wires along, and in a few 
years there will be bearing trees. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The autumn has to a largo extent made amends for the 
summer, and vegetables of all the usual kinds are very 
plentiful. Cauliflowers are splendid. Brussels Sprouts, 
where planted early enough, are a yard high, and covered 
with button-like sprouts, as tender as marrow, because 
quickly grown. Peas, at the time of writing, in some 
gardens are carrying both green pods and blossoms: and 
Turnips and all kinds of roots sown for use in winter have 
done well. After the rains came copiously vegetables 
came on by leaps and bounds, and the gardens now o\cr- 
flow with vegetables. The earth, when well cultivated and 
cared for, will always respond generously to the efforts of 
the cultivator. Gather up all the tree-leaves everywhere, 
and store them for making hot-beds. A heap of ferment¬ 
ing leaves, placed round Rhubarb or Seakale stools, will 
speedily start it into growth ; and hot-beds will shortly be 
required for Potatoes, Carrots, Asjiaragus, and other 
things. Scarcely anything in the salad way equals a 
steadily r -grown Lettuce from a gentle hot,-bed. French 
Beans must have genial warmth; »Vi degs. to <>'. degs. at 
night is not too warm. Stake the Beans before the plant- 
fall over, and when maintained in an erect position they 
bear better. Yeitch’s Autumn Self-protecting Bren- oli 
should be in every garden. The leaves fold closely owr 
thp heart, and afford a good deal of protection. Severe 
frost will, of course, spoil the hearts, but up to the pres cut 
they are all right, but before frost routes very sharp haw 
them laid in a trench, w here a ridge of dry Fern or some 
mats can be laid over them. Cucumbers nn-i ha\e wat er 
at the roots when hot pipes are uv-1 fur bottom. 

E. lloiueu. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Two or three sharp frosts have at last cut off the 
Dahlias, Begonias, and other tender plants. except in 
exceptionally sheltered places, which have until recently 
been so gay. The roots or tubers of all such tender 
subjects should now he lifted and stored before they can 
be injured by frost of sufficient severity to penetrate the 
ground. The lc-st way to treat Dahlia-roots is to lift and 
free them of most of the earth, cutting down the to]^ to 
it inches or 10 inches of stem, to which the labels should In- 
secured with wire : then lay them out in a shed or loft for 
a week or two to drv, and finally store them away for the 
winter in a cellar under the stage of a cool greenhouse, or 
in any other place from which frost i> excluded, and which 
is neither very damp nor cves-P cly dry. Both these 
extremes are injurious to Dahlia-roots, as well as to those 
of the Tuberous Begonias, which, on the whole, should be 
treated in the same manner : but in this case let them 
become tolerably dry before cleaning off the loose earth, 
especially if this is of at all a tenacious description, or Hu¬ 
sk hi is liable to come away too, and this should In- 
avoided. Gladioli should he taken up, cleaned, dried to a 
moderate extent, and then stored for the winter in paper 
bags or on shelves in a dry room. Roots of Salvia patens, 
the Marvel of Peru, and the tall or herbaceous Lobelins 
keep best with a moderate amount of half-nmi-t earth 
round them, and those of the handsome Tigridias must 
never be allowed to become quite dry, or, though they 
may survive and grow, they will not flower the following 
season. It is high time now for Hyacinths and others to 
be grown in pots or glasses to lie got to work, and, indent!, 
this would have lieen better done a month ago, at any rate 
for early or moderately early blooming. Put a let <>f char¬ 
coal in each glass for Hyacinths, which will greatly aid in 
keeping it sweet, and place the glasses in a cool dark 
place—not in a warm one, or the tops will start before Un¬ 
roots and the {lowers come to nothing. A pretty and easy 
w ay of growing these Tulips, Narcissi, and other bulbous 
subjects for window or room decoration is in damp or 
rather wet sand or Moss ; this is clianer than soil and just 
as effectual, and the bulbs may be accommodated in any 
number in pots, nans, bowls, boxes, or the like. As ski’d 
as Gloxinias die down the tubers should be shaken out of 
the soil, examined, and then stored, with some half-moist, 
fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre among or round them, in large puts 
or boxes, placing these where a temperature of not lens 
than 45 degs. to 50 degs. is maintained, and avoiding 
extremes of both wet and dryness. Chrysanthemums 
under glass are now in full beauty : prolong the life of the 
flowers by means of a cool yet genial, buoyant, airy, and 
moderately dry atmosphere. Begin inserting cuttings of 
naturally early varieties towards Hie end of the month. 

B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

l'*x f rarh from n <jne>h n diary from Xorrmlnr 
ISth to Xocmdn r 2-Vh. 

Potted Lily of the Vail y for forcing, a’so Spiraeas and 
Solomon’s Seal. The last, iu goiyi-sizcd clumps, is Vfcry 
effective, either for cutting or the conservatory. Lifted 
some good-sized clumps of Christmas Kos:s, maatfjutun 
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variety. They were lifted with as little Hislurliame of the 
root* as poasible, awl placcri in large pots, and will lie 
bronylit irontlv, without imu-h heat, a.-* the blooms will 
not be require*! before Christ iiium. Dipper! Cinerarias and 
Rouvardius on whirh a few flies bad u>i'>euibli<diiiaHohition 
of Munlitfht soap, two ounees to the gallon, one ounce of 
Toliaceo-i*o\vder bcilnf a*lded l<* three gallons of the mix¬ 
ture. I Hud this quite effectual in (lentroring ffreeri-flioa 
on plants tfenenll.v, and is much rlicaiH-r than fumi^ntiiiir 
when only a few plants are attacked. Kinisbisl pniniu^ 

<bntseberries and Currants, and dusted them with snot 
and lime, f should dress them with the snot mid lime 
even if I hail no fear of birds, ax it heightens and cleansix 
the l«ark, and when the bark is free* I from parasite* the 
tree* arc healthier. IManlcd more Cabhaffe* and l,etluces. 
Polled a few roots of Chicory and placed in Mushroom- 
house. Made up another Mushroom lwd. | never allow a 
licii-space to remain lorqr empty at this season. Took up 
Ki-akaU for forcing. This is generally taken in quantity 
now, and laid in thickly on the north side of a wall, where 
it will b«- ready for moving to the forcing-bed as required. 
Will be covered with litter if frost sets in. Placed some 
old manure round the Stems of Glolie Artichokes; shall 
••o'er with litter when frost conies, just a forkful over each 
stool. The mulch round the stools would probably be a 
sufficient protection most winters, but when badly frozen 
they are so late in starting, hence the value of a forkful of 
lifter. Cnuailed Fig-trees from walls, and tied the 
branches close together, to lie ready for covering up when 
frost nebs in. I do not believe in covering till it is neces¬ 
sary, hnt five minutes' work and a few mats will save the 
crops if the winter should be severe. Potted off Tomato 
seedlings. These w ill lie gmw n on gently near the glass. 
A lot of robust plants are required for planting a house 
llrst week ill January . Ham Green Favourite is the chief 
'ariely I have grown, also Criterion, Conference, and the old 
lied. The last-named is a good setter and cropper, but its 
shape is not liked, and Conference and Criterion are mtlnr 
I on •.mall. I think Iwd setting is frequently due to errors 
of management. Too much or too little water, deficient 
ventilation, or cold draughts will cause the flowers to drop 
Instead of setting. Tomato-houses should ne' er be alto¬ 
gether closed, except in very cold or windy weather ; and 
the same thing wav he said of all plant-houses, except the 
stove and the forcing-houses. The houses w here Chrys¬ 
anthemums are staged are left own at night, and the 
flowers in consequence keep much longer. 


47l>4. Erythrina Crista-galli. -Thin i* 
;t very old garden plant, and I have no doubt 
“T. A. F. ’ can obtain it from any nurseryman 
who deala in greenhouse plants, it is a native 
of Brazil, and was introduced into this country 
about 120 yearn ago. It is often called the 
Coral-tree. In the South of England it is 
almost, or quite, hanly, forming at the ground 
a stout root-stock, from which the shoots start 
each spi mg, dying hack again in autumn, as it is 
herbaceous in character. The Hneat plant that 
I know is in a southern garden. It is in a 
b irder at the end of a glass-house, and has been 
there close upon thirty years. It never fails to 
llower freely, and this year has l>een magnificent, 
owing tothe excessive heat. The only winter pro¬ 
tection it gets is covering the crown with ashes. 
It cam be used with good effect in the summer 
llower garden, and when employed in this way 
t'icpiantsare lifted and stored away from frost in 
a cool-house. If ** T. A. F." has the convenience 
he may raise his own plants, as seed is procur¬ 
able from some of the leading seedsmen ; but it 
must lie sown in heat. Tnc plants will not 
grow very large, however, the first year. 
Although old, it is not common, and its effect in 
flower is so striking that I had many inquiries 
concerning it a few years ago when 1 used it 
among the summer bedding plants. It was 
formerly well grown at Battersea Park, and 
perhaps is still.—A. H. 

•Bh >4.—Double and Single Violets. 

There is no better plan than picking off the 
affected leaves as they liegin to turn yellow. 
You may, however, try syringing them witli soapy 
water in the morning when it promises to lie a 
dry day, but Violets are so susceptible of damp 
in the winter months that syringing is a doubt¬ 
ful remedy. You cannot do better than remove 
the affected leaves. You bail better try and 
get a clean slock next year by allowing the 
i miners to remain upon {be plants from this 
time, and early in the spring peg the runners 
down on small pieces of turf about 2 inches 
square, or else on the lied of soil. By the time 
it is safe to plant them in the open liie runners 
" ill be well tooted. Mean" bile choose u shads 
b crier if you can for the plants to occupy next 
summer, and place a thin layer of manure 
about 3 inches under the surface. The roots 
will soon find their way down into it, and the 
growth under such conditions will be so 
x igorous that it will in great measure be able to 
repel the attacks of red spider. If your plants 
occupy a pit or frame tlmt is heated by hot- 
water pipes, a little warmth from the pipes in 
e»lri, foggy weather will do good, but an ordi¬ 
nary hot-bed is not at all suitable unless you 
have a number of plants in pots. In that caie 
you may make up a bed with tree-leaves 3 feet 
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high, and after placing a frame upon it, plunge 
the )s>ts to their rims in the leaves, and within 
ti indie's of the glass. The warmth from the 
leaves will be just enough to keep the plants 
steadily growing in fairly good weather. - 
•J. C. 0. 


HOGARTH HOUSE, CHISWICK. 

W 11.1,1 Am Hoi; AKTii’s house is one of the many 
good examples of domestic architecture scattered 
over the home counties, particularly m South 
Middlesex, through the old subtii'lis of Fulham, 
Hammersmith, Chiswick, Brentford, and l.slc- 
worth. They date from the end of the 17th 
Century. Some say that Hogarth never owned 
the bouse, but the Preliemlal Court Rolls show 
that lie acquired the copyhold on September 13, 
1743, while lie was living in Lciccstcr-squarc or 
Fields. It was t lien that the Earl of Burlington 
built old Chiswick House. Hogarth House was 
also planted in the fields about a quarter of a 
mile northward, and midway stood Turret 
House, long since pulled down. In Burlington- 
lauc stood The Cedars, Fairfax House, and 
Boston House, and between these and the 
Thames, Corney House, now pulled down, and 
which gave its name to that part of I he river. 
Like nearly all tlfat class of house, 11 feet high 


and still are very tasteful and dignified old j 
gardens. In these places fine trees were much 
patronised, Cedars of Lebanon and Mulberry- 
trees lieing favourites, and the fine effect of 
these old specimens is well seen at the present i 
time. The well-known Mulberry-tree here 1 
shown from which William Hogarth doubtless 
often plucked fruit is one of t hem, and with the 
necessary bit of lawn underneath it forms the ; 
best possible set-off for such a house. The place 
It.ts lieen recently acquired by Mr. Alfred 
Dawson, who has carefully restored it and I 
repaired the injuries done to it during the last 
twenty years of neglect. 

4829. Tortoise in a garden. There art- 
two distinct kinds of tortoise, which are both 
sold in large numbers in the streets of London. 
The web-looted kind, or water-tortoise, eats 
w'orms, fish, and a little raw meat, and this should 
l>e supplied to them when they need it in winter. 
The land-tortoise, whose feet are not webbed 
(and the shell is higher and more steep), eats 
green food, such as Lettuce, Dandelion, Cab¬ 
bage leaves, (bass, and Clover, which he cannot 
supply for himself in winter. Either kind 
needs a w arm place in winter, though they have 
been know n td do well in an unheated green¬ 
house ; certainly they will die if exposed in the 
garden in winter. They should have a tempera¬ 


ture of aliout fill degs. A little basket of hay in 
the kitchen is a good place for a tortoise in 
winter, when they are mostly asleep : but when 
they wake tip they should l»c supplied at once 
with food and a little warm milk. Clean, fresh 
water, too, should always lie w ithin their reach. 
They live for years under kind care, and some¬ 
times lav eggs during the summer. —I, L. R. 


WHITE FLOWERS FOR AUTUMN. 

l\ gardens of any extent the demand for w hite 
dowers is an all-the-year-round one, and unless 
care and forethought arc exercised in grow ing 
hardy plants, that llower late in the season, 
there is a great deal more required from the 
tender plants under glass, and at this period of 
the year there is not so great a variety of plants 
to select from. I find the following hardy 
plants give us great help in maintaining the 
supply up t ill the time that severe frosts cut oil* 
all e\|>OHed blossoms : 

Aninom j kPONii \ ffosroBi ia Joann ia --f 

the easiest culture, and dowers for a long period, 
as it continues to throw up dower-spikes from 
the l>asc until sbqqieri by frost, and as the 
individual flowers nave footstalks long enough 
to allow of their being used for many decorative 
purposes there is no need to cut the whole 
stalk at once. 

Chkysantiikm r ms of 
the early - flowering 
section arc invaluable 
nids to the autumn 
dower liasket. Mine. 
Desgrauge and the 
lieautiful Lady Fit*- 
w ygram begin to dow er 
in July, and continue 
to do so until Octolier, 
for if old plants that 
have lieen kept in pots 
or boxes in cold frames 
during the winter are 
planted out in April, 
and not pinched in at 
all, they will come very 
early into flower, while 
those grown from cut¬ 
tings and pinched back 
once will not come into 
dower unt il Septeinlier, 
and will continue the 
supply until many of 
the second early whites 
are in bloom. As on 
instance of the effect 
of hastening or retard¬ 
ing varieties, I may 
mention Mine. Lacroix 
as one of the finest 
whites at our curly 
autumn show, yet ft 
is one of the licst for 
very late blooms. 

Oheysantii km t m 
maxim rM, one of the 
largest of purewhite 
Daisy-like flowers, alt hough one of the 
beat ol white flowem at michrainmer, keepe 
on dowel ing right up to Non ember if mild 
weather prevails ; and it i- well worth giving 
the plant a partial cutting down in August when 
there are plenty of other white flowers, and 
encouraging these to make a lute growth. 

Dahlias are not very reliable, ow ing to their 
liability to get cut oil by early autumn frosts; 
but on the sen-coast they flower even better in 
October than during such scorching summers as 
we have just passed through, when Dahlias did 
not at all come up to their usual excellence ; but 
up toqiiitc lately the White Cactus and Poinpone 
varieties have been very beautiful. 

Makolkkitks (white) are nearly all the-year- 
round Bowers, and planted out in good soil they 
continue to grow and flower as long as any bloom 
can reasonably be expected. 1 am still cutting 
from plants that have bloomed for months pa>t, 
and they still appear full of buds. 

Pyrethrum t lioinosum is one of the finest of 
all hardy autumn flowers, sending up spikes of 
bloom fj feet high, crowned with heads of large 
white flowers. 11 is specially effec tive in autumn 
floral decoration. It requires deep, rich soil, 
plenty of moisture, and transplanted every 
year. 

Sweet Sultan (white) is not nearly so much 
grown as its merits os a cut flower entitle it to 
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be. On good soil it continues to branch out 
and produce its feathery white flowers for 
months, but it needs a late sowing to produce 
plants to flower in September and Octolier. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERENNIAL CANDYTUFTS (IBERIS). 

In reply to several inquiries, evergreen plants, 
such as the Iberises, Dwarf Vacciniums, and the 
like are indispensable to a rockery. They should 
be planted as much with an eye to effect in the 
dead of winter as when they arc in full flower 



A Perennial Candytuft (Iberis gibraltarica). 


in spring. The hardy species are all evergreen, 
and as they mostly form dense, healthy green 
cushions, these take the bareness off the rockery 
in the dull months as well as contribute 
to its beauty in spring and early summer. They 
are, however, most effective where they can hang 
over ledges, such as down the face of old walls, 
rocky banks, &c., and here, too, the more tender 
sorts" would be much safer than if planted in the 
ordinary way or on the border. As spring 
bedding plants they are extremely useful, and 
they may be increased from cuttings in any 
quantity. 

Iberis gibraltarica.— This (here figured) is 
a native of Gibraltar, and was introduced into 
this country about 1732. It is one of the most 
popular of the genus, and with its variety 
hybrida is in great demand for winter flowering. 
It grows about a foot or so high, closely 
branched and tufted, with leaves and flowers 
much larger and more ornamental than those of 
any other species. It is, unfortunately, not 
perfectlv hardy, unless the plants when young 
are established in an old brick or stone wall, 
and even here they are apt to suffer, especially 
in wet seasons. It may, however, be easily kept 
in a cold frame or greenhouse, where it will 
continue in flower throughout the winter. As 
greenhouse subjects both the species and variety 
are invaluable, their compact habit, fresh green 
leaves, and abundance of lilac and creamy-white 
flower-heads come at a time when most required ; 
indeed, they may be utilised at almost any time, 
a 3 they are rarely out of bloom. Plants well 
hardened might be tried in warm nooks of the 
rockery, and with a small piece of glass to ward 
off excessive moisture they might do well. It is 
as a cool greenhouse or summer plant, however, 
that this species proves most useful, and as 
it is increased from cuttings or layers with the 
greatest facility, no fear of losing it need arise. 
The variety is more compact in habit than the 
type, with large bunches of creamy-white or 
rosy-purple flowers. 

t . Pruiti is a native of Sicily, and one of the 
most beautiful and useful of the hardy kinds for 
the rockery or border. It is little inferior indeed 
to I. gibraltarica, with the advantage of stand¬ 
ing our severest winter. The flowers, of a pure 
ivory-white, are produced in abundance in com¬ 
pact corymbs, and continue from early May 
until JnV>- .Tim stems are shrubby at the b^se, 
much branched," aniL** 4 ;ely exccedim,' 9 inches 
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in height. It is nearest to I. Tenoreana, but 
the leaves are smooth, not ciliated, and the 
flowers pure-white, not purplish, as in that 
species. It is a really useful species for the 
rockery, where it should be planted in gritty 
soil and facing east. 

I. saxatilis, widely distributed in Southern 
Europe, is the dwarfest of all the species in cul¬ 
tivation. The stems are procumbent or trailing, 
not ascending, as stated in many books. It 
forms dense tufts of very dark-green, narrow 
leaves, quite entire, with somewhat ciliated 
margins. It is very free blooming, producing 
small bunches of pure-white flowers from early 
April until June. It was introduced about 
1740. 

• I. s. var. CORREAS folia is supposed to be a 
hybrid between I. saxatilis and sempervirens or 
< iarrexiana. It is a very neat, shrubby plant, 
taller and not so densely matted as the above, 
and producing its flat heads of white flowers 
from May to June. It is very easily propagated 
from cuttings or layers, and is often used as an 
edging for walks, &c. It is very neat and 
effective when in flower. 

I. semperflore.vs is an autumn and winter- 
flowering species, and unless in southern 
counties is not of much use as a hardy plant. 
The flow’er-heads are large, the flowers pure- 
white and sweetly scented ; the leaves quite 
entire, smooth, and dark-green. It is a native 
of Sicily and Italy. I. humilis is a synonym. 

I. sempervirens. —This fine species is the 
common perennial Candytuft of our gardens, 
and with its variety Garrexiana is the species 
commonly met with in small places. It is quite 
as popular as the yellow Alyssum, and deserv¬ 
edly so, as it requires little attention and is 
attractive in winter as well as summer. It is 
evergreen, half shrubby, spreading, and will be 
found useful for old walls and such-like places 
where plants can get a foothold. It grows about 
a foot high, and seems to flower more freely in 
a gritty soil than in any other. There are 
several garden forms, the best of which is 
superb**,, a really charming variety, free and 
effective. Greece, &e. 

I. s. Garrexiana is a much dwarfer plant 
than the above, with smaller heads of white 
flowers, and a very useful rock plant. It flowers 
from April to June, and is a native of the 
Pyrenees, <fco. 

I. Tenoreana. —A common species in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, and known in some gardens 
under the name of I. petrsea. It differs From all 
the other species excepting gibraltarica in the 
colour of its flowers, which it produces in pro¬ 
fusion throughout the summer months. Like I. 
gibraltarica, it is not to be depended upon as a 
perfectly hardy plant, and w’hen left out some 
little protection should be given to it. In a 
well-sheltered nook and in free well-drained soil 
it does well in the south, where its mass of 
purple flowers is always welcome, but in any 
case it can l)c easily t reated as a biennial or even 
as an annual by striking cuttings in late summer 
and planting out in spring. It is well worth 
the trouble and is really effective when well 
grown. D. 

4892.— Treatment of Dianthus.— They 
are all forms of Dianthus sinensis, and form a 
very charming group of flow r ers. I saw a bed 
of them in the Zoological Gardens this year 
which was quite a picture of colour, varying 
from white to crimson, through many inter¬ 
mediate shades. One can get a host of named 
kinds, and also mixed. The Bride is snowy 
white, with dark centre, and Purple King deep- 
crimson ; but you may obtain a good selec¬ 
tion of vour own by saving seed of the best 
forms. The seed should be sown early in the 
year in pots under glass and placed in moderate 
heat. Pot on, and gradually harden them off 
to put out in May. They soon begin to bloom, 
and maintain a succession through the summer. 
Another way is to sow out-of-doors in August, 
and the plants will be stronger and more com¬ 
pact than those raised later.—C. T. 

4990.— Ribbon border.— I had hoped that 
the taste for ribbon borders had quite aied out. 
I have grown and turned out thousands of plants 
into ribnon borders, but though bright enough 
in its way it did not yield satisfaction for the 
enormous amount of labour required. The 
following plants will afford contrast—Back row : 
Dwarf Dahlia White Bedder. Second row' : 

1 Salvia q>atens aiul Calceolaria’ amplexicaulis 


mixed. Third row: Scarlet “Geranium” 
Master Vesuvius. Fourth row: Pink “Gera¬ 
nium ” Mrs. Miles. Fifth row: Variegated 
“Geranium” Flower of Spring. Sixth row: 
Iresine brilliantissima. Seventh row : Golden 
Feather or Crystal Palace Gem “Geraniums.” 
Eighth row : Lobelia Crystal Palace compacta. 
A border 7 feet wide will require eight rows of 
plants.—E. H. 

- Your lxmler is too w'ide for a ribbon 

border, which signifies rather a narrow strip 
wherein Alteniantheras, bedding Lobelias, and 
similar things are arranged. Of course, you 
can fill it with Pelargoniums and the usual run 
of bedders, but nothing in this wav will succeed 
under t he shade of trees. Such a border affords 
splendid scope for gett ing together a really first- 
rate display of hardy flowers, such as Achilleas, 
Adonis vernalis (spring-flowering), Alstrtemeria 
aurea (summer), a free-blooming plant, Anemone 
japonica alba (autumn), Hepaticas (spring), 
Michaelmas Daisies in variety (autumn), 
Campanula persicifolia (summer), Coreopsis 
lanceolata (the same season of flowering), also 
Delphiniums, the Fraxinella, Erigeron speciosum. 
Sea Hollies for the drier, sunnier spots, Galega 
officinalis alba (the White Goat's Rue), Irises in 
rich variety, Gypsophila paniculata, Day Lilies, 
White Lupine, Lychnis Haageana (flow'ers of 
various colours), Lythrum salicaria roseum, 
Oriental Poppies (splendid in bold masses), 
(Enothera frutieosa, Rudbeckia speciosa, Sedum 
spectabile (autumn), and a host of beautiful 
bulbs for spring--Muscaris, Daffodils, Tulips, 
Lilies (summer), Squills, Hyacinthus candicans 
(August), Crocuses, and Fritillarias. I hope you 
w'on t make a bedding-out affair of it. In the 
shadier spots you can get Solomon’s Seal in 
perfection. —C. T. 


THE HEMP-PLANT (CANNABIS SATIVA). 
The Hemp-plant, a tall and graceful member 
of the Nettle family, is generally believed to be 
a native of Asia, although cultivated for 
centuries nearly all over Europe and also in 
Africa. It is in northern climes that its fibrous 
qualities or bast tissues arc best developed ; but 



Hemp (Cannabis sativa). 


in India it is largely growm for its resinous 
narcotic products, such as Gunjah, Bhang, o.* 
Hashish. The Hemp-plant is dioecious, a fact 
long known to agriculturists who have grown it 
as a fibre-yielding crop. Thus Threlkeld in 
1727 especially tells us that the more attentive 
husbandmen observe that in a Tat soil you have 
more female plants of Hemp, and in a lean soil 
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more of the male. The use of Hemp-seed in the 
fattening of poultry is not so well known as it 
deserves. It is a matter of history that Queen 
Elizabeth used a milk-like emulsion of Hemp- 
seed, and so escaped the markings of small¬ 
pox, and the oil of the seed is a specific 
for burns. In the garden, however, we are 
mainly concerned with Hemp as an ornamental 
plant, of which there is a giant form, but even 
the ordinary attains a height of from 5 feet to 
10 feet in good rich soil. As shown in the illus¬ 
tration on p. 5 14, it is a plant of elegant habit, and 
a good group of it serves admirably as a back¬ 
ground for more showy flowers, while its light 
feathery growth contrasts well with Castor-oil 
plants, or with the stiff-leaved Yuccas and 
Dragon-trees, Aralia, or Ficus during the sum¬ 
mer months as used in the open air. Hemp is 
a robust annual plant, very easily raised from 
seed. Sown in a gentle i>ottom-heat, strong 
young plants may be had for planting out about 
the middle of May, and as the plant grows very 
rapidly, it is peculiarly effective and distinct 
from most other annuals commonly met with in 
the open-air garden. The engraving also well 
illustrates the grace and beauty of a good- 
habited plant as well placed near a suitable 
background of shruljs, instead of being mixed 
with other things. B. 


48X4. — Ostrowskya magniflca. 

Almost any soil and situation will suit this great 
Oriental Bell flower, but it prefers a deep sandy 
loam. It is a striking plant, and must have 
good culture to bring it to full perfection. Its 
long fleshy tuberous roots descend into the 
ground for quite 2 feet in depth, and this fact 
indicates the necessity of having a soil that has 
been deeply worked for growing this plant. 
The soil should, therefore be broken up to quite 
this depth, and if it needs manure, some that is 
well decayed may be incorporated. Its long 
fleshy roots are very much like those of that 
charming though little-grown biennial Mi- 
chauxia campanuloides. When planting, the 
roots need to be carefully handled, as they are 
decidedly brittle and easily broken. They may 
then be left alone, as though commencing to 

row early in spring, the plant is absolutely 

ardy and does not need the slightest protection. 
It is a comparatively new plant, blit is now 
easily obtainable, as it seeds freely. Seeds can 
lie Wight, but those w ho raise their own plants 
will have to wait two or three years before they 
are rewarded with flow ers.—A. H. 

- I don’t think this at one time promising 

plant is of great garden value. Its flowers 
when in full beauty are very handsome, but 
t hey are never to lie depended upon. The best 
species I have seen were those that were shown 
a few years ago, but since then I have never 
seen it well grown. It appears to be like 
the New Zealand Forget-me-not (Mvosotidium 
nobile), described in < Gardening a few w eeks jq*> 
—pleasing enough to look at, but terribly hard to 
grow.—C. T. 

4883.—Plantains, &c., on a lawn. 

There is no better way than digging them out. 
It is a tiresome business, but if a good l>oy can 
l»c captured a moderate-sized lawn need not cost 
much. In very bad eases it may be as cheap to 
out up the turf, dig over the ground and pick 
out the roots of the weeds, and then weed the 
tnrf and lay it down. Roots of Dandelions are 
difficult to get up, as they descend so deep in 
the earth. Lawns are more weedy than usual 
this autumn, especially where much burnt up 
iu summer. The Grass died and the weeds 
took possession.—K. H. 

4878.— Outdoor plants. All spring and 
summer-flowering subjects of a thoroughly hardy 
nature ought to—and, indeed, must be—planted 
iu the autumn if they are to flower to any extent 
next season. Those of a comparatively tender 
or delicate nature, such as Pentstemons, Lili- 
ostrums, and others had, however, better be left 
until March or April, especially where the soil 
is of a heavy or damp description. Chrysan¬ 
themums, Michaelmas Daisies, Tritomas, 
Phloxes, and other late-flowering plants are also 
best removed in the spring, just as the fresh 
growth is commencing. But, as a general rule, 
autumn planting is decidedly preferable for the 
majority of this class, particularly where the 
soil is fairly light and well-drained.- B. C. R. 
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PERNS. 

SMALL BASKET FERNS. 

I am asked by “C. P.” and others to name aliout a 
dozen small basket Ferns that will succeed and 
make handsome specimens in a stove, together 
w'ith some hints as to their management. The 
baskets must be well drained, and the soil in 
them must be solid and firm. The plants must 
never Ikj allow ed to liecome dry at the roots, the 



heat must never fall below 60 dega., and there 
should always be a slight moisture arising from 
below. This will allow of a neat growth and 
prevent the pinna? of the older fronds from 
oecoming brow ned and disfigured. The baskets 
may be of galvanised-wire, and the soil should 
be composed of good light turfy loam and 
fibrous peat in about equal parts, the whole 
made sandy. The drainage I should advise to 
consist of charcoal, because of its lightness. 
This should covered with a layer of Sphagnum 
Moss. The varieties I should recommend are 
os follows :— 


Gymxogbamma glorio8.\ is very handsome 
when grown as a pot specimen, but when seen 
as a basket-plant it is far better. The fronds, 
which are very finely cut, are of a light-green, 
saving a little w'hite farinose powder at the base 
of the stem. 

Adiantum dolabriforme. — A plant with 
thin dark-brown or black stems, w'hich throw 
out young plants from the ends of the fronds. 
The pinna? are entire and somewhat in the form 
of A. lunulatum. This plant is superior to 
lunulatum, inasmuch jus its fronds remain green 
throughout the year. 

Lopholepis pilosklloidks. —This imvkes two 
kinds of fronds ; both are entire, the fertile ones 
being linear, pale-green on the upper side, 
below furnished with large reddish-brown sori; 
the sterile ones much broader, but, like 
them, pale-soft-green in colour. 

Dry naria m us acfolia.— This is a somewhat 
larger grower than the other kinds, with entire 
fronds, which are so exquisitely beautiful in 
their venation, that it must perforce find a 
place. The fronds are pale-green with dark- 
green veins. 

Asplknium flabellifouum (see cut).—Al¬ 
though this plant is a native of Australia, it 
w ill be found to grow w’ell in the stove. It luvs 
neat little flabellate fronds, which are dark- 
green and the streaks of sori on the under side 
render it very handsome. 

Nothoclacna trichomanoides. —This plant 
makes pendent fronds which are each from 
1 foot to 18 inches long. The pinna? are very 
deep-green on the upper side, lielow covered 
with white scales, and have a continuous row’ of 
jet-black sori round the margin. 

Pleopeltis stigmathja depends for its beautv 
upon its exquisite venation, which is much 
added to when fertile. 

Davallia Tyermani.—A charming plant, 
making stout rhizomes densely clothed with 
large silvery scales and deep-green fronds, 
which are very thick and fleshy. 

Gonioptkkis gracilis.— A Fern w'ith pendent 
fronds some 18 inches long, the pinna? being of 
a rich deep-green. 

Drymoglossum piloselloides.— A singular 
little Fern from Japan and the East Indies, 
w'hich is well adapted for this particular pur¬ 
pose. Its fronds are of two kinds, the fertile 
ones long and narrow. 

Hypolepis distans. —The fronds of this are 
from 6 inches to 1 foot long. They are finely 
divided and deep-green in colour. J. J. 


DIPLAZIUM. 

This is a very beautiful family of Ferns, which 
a reader signing himself “ G. Wickie ' 5 inquires 
about. I do not make any doubt but the 
various kinds of which he sends specimens are 
all of them species of Diplazium, but then they 
are so poor, and the fructification (w hen present) 
is so old and worn that it is quite a task to 
decipher them correctly, and I would fain take 
the second part of his fetter in hand in the first 
place and tell him something of these Ferns, and 
name a few that are worthy of a place in every 
collection of stove Ferns. They for the most 
part are large branching plants similar to the 
Asplcniums ; indeed, they differ but very 
slightly. They begin to fruit when quite young, 
and these fronds differ so widely from the fronds 
upon the same plant when mature that the 
names get quite confusing ; then another cause 
is through their being large growing plants, and 
perhaps the fronds have only been dried in 
lulves, so that their natural fonn is quite hidden. 
They are Ferns that thrive well if planted out 
in the stove fernery. They like an abundant 
supply of water during the summer months, 
therefore they require ample root drainage in 
order to carry it away quickly, and during the 
dull months of winter it must be given more 
judiciously. The following kinds wul lie found 
most distinct and attractive More might be 
added, but these will be found quite enough for 
most purposes. Diplazium arborescens, D. 
brevitorum, I). costale, D. celtidifolium, D. 
coarctatum, D. Franconis, D. grandifolium, D. 
juglandifolium, D. lanceum, D. plantagineum, 
D. Thwaitesi, D. zeylanicum. J. J. 


4890.- Pteris not thriving.— The past 
summer has lieen very trying to Ferns, unless 
carefully and frequently watered, shaded, etc., 
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But very likely it will grow ail the more 
strongly next season, especially if the plant can 
have a little extra warmth when starting into 
growth, with a nice moist atmosphere. Good 
fibrous loam, mixed with a third of leaf-mould, 
some sand, and a small quantity of “ballast,” 
varying in size from a Pea to a Hazel-Nut, will 
grow these Ferns welL—B. C. R. 

- Pteriscs are so easy to grow that I 

never care to keep old plants, as young 
specimens are more effective. In the present 
case, if it is intended to restore the old plant, keep 
it rather dry till February or March, then shake 
away most of the old soil, and divide the plant 
into two or three, and pot in rather small pots, 
shifting on as more space is required. All this 
family will grow well in loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, with some sharp sand to keep the 
soil from getting too close, the sand to be used 
liberally if the loam is heavy, and less if the 
loam is sandy. The loam found round London 
is the beat for Ferns.—E. H. 

- Evidently the plant requires repotting. 

It has thoroughly exhausted the soil, but wait 
until early March, when take the plant out, 
divide it, and use for a soil a mixture of loam 
and peat, with sufficient sharp silver-sand to 
keep the compost fairly open. Provide ample 
drainage, and place in moderate heat to encour¬ 
age quick formation of roots. Water very care¬ 
fully for a few weeks. If newly potted things 
get too much they rarely succeea. —0. T. 


ORCHIDS. 

0D0NT0GL0SSUM BLANDUM. 

I am in receipt of a spray of flowers for a name 
from the Leeds Orchid Company, which certainly 
does appear to be of this species ; but it is too 
far gone for accurate recognition ; consequently, 
I am compelled to simply guess at the name, 
which is a thing I do not like doing, because it 
may lead to error, but I do think this Orchid is 
O. blandum. This plant was first found 
by the collector for Messrs. Low and Co., 
now some thirty years ago, but the consignment 
sent home to that firm were all dead, and so 
from time to time the plants sent over here by 
numerous collectors all arrived in a similar con¬ 
dition, and so this state of things continued ; 
thousands upon thousands of these plants were 
sent home, but all arrived in a putrid condition. 
This caused a severe rebuke from Reichenbach 
and others, and, indeed, we were told that the 
Orchid was becoming extremely rare, and that 
it appeared to be soon becoming an extinct 
plant, and that fears were entertained that we 
should never see it in our collections in anything 
like the beauty exhibited in its native "home. 
Now what was the cause of the sad destruction 
of the plant, and why did it come home in such 
a bad condition ? VCell, this was the fact—this 
Odontoglossum grows naturally in a very wet 
climate, and the collecting it in such great 
quantities, and packing them closely in boxes, 
only led to their decomposition on the journey 
home, and it was not until greater care was exer¬ 
cised in their transport that we began to see it at 
rare intervals in our collections. It remained scarce 
for some t ime, but now I see it is more plentiful, 
and I find it about in many collections where 
Odontoglossums arc well done. It is a plant 
that was at first thought to require a very cool 
atmosphere ; but I have found it to thrive well 
in the same temperature as the 0. Alexandra in 
the summer-time ; but I like to remove it to a 
house just a few degrees warmer in our winter 
months, but it must always have a good supply 
of water, and also lie kept in an atmosphere 
well charged with moisture. This species is 
found in New Grenada, growing at from 5,500 
feet to fi,600 feet altitude, so that it does not 
reach so high as O. Alexandra, this plant grow- 
ing up to 8,000 feet elevation ; consequently, 
O. blandum thrives better in a little extra 
warmth in the coolest months of the year. It 
is * ud to lie constantly moist, and to F>e nearly 
perpetually in bloom, so that we have something 
yet to learn in the cultivation of this beautiful 
sweet-scented plant. It, like all the Orchids, 
is a lover of a free circulation of air, and by a 
judicious arrangement this can be accomplished 
in a much hotter style than the Belgians grow' 
lu*ir Orchids ob open etageo, and which they 
see n tac-a-m •’O much credit for, by having the 
air t Jcen int > the It uueob^low the pipes an! 
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some ventilating caps on the roof, and if these 
are kept constantly open a delightful fresh 
atmospnere is maintained. I should like the 
Leeds Orchid Company to spare me one more 
flower from their plant in order that I may be 
sure of the name. I do not require more, and 
perhaps it would be as well if they dried it 
before sending. Now, afew more words in respect 
to its management. I have before stated the 
temperature 1 have found it to thrive in best. 
It is a plant that enjoys shade, so I like to 
keep it near the glass in a north-house, where 
it does not get any sunshine. The pot should 
be well drained, and the soil consist of good 
brown peat-fibre, and fresh and sweet Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and great care should be exercised 
in keeping any sour or stale stuff lying about it. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI. 

A fine spike of this beautiful old plant bearing 
five large flowers comes to hand from “Janies 
Bryden,” asking if it is notO. Rossi ? To which 
I must answer it is not, 0. Rossi being a 
larger and bolder flower, its lip is longer, and 
the colour at the base of the sepals and petals is 
not displayed in such concentric rings as in 
the case of Cervantes’ flower. This is one of the 
oldest species of Odontoglossums known, but 
yet it has not been grown as a living plant in 
our gardens more than about fifty years, having 
been first sent home here from the neighbourhood 
of Oaxaca, in Mexico, from whence it is found 
southwards into the neighbouring country of 
Guatemala, and the plants that come from t he 
latter country thrive better with a little more 
heat than the same species coming from Mexico. 
It varies somewhat in colour, but the best 
named varieties which I know are decorum 
roseum and punctatissimum. The lirst-muned 
plant lias the lip of the flower deeply lobed and 
profusely streaked with purple ; the sepals and 
petals are broader, ana dotted with purple. 
This is a beautiful form, 'well deserving every 
attention, as also is the variety roseum, which 
has the colour of the sepals ami petals of a soft 
rosy-purple, whilst in the variety punctatissi- 
mum the whole of the flower is spotted more or 
less with reddish-purple. In the flowers before 
me from “ J. B.,” the colours are of a uniform 
pure-white, having a broad concentric ring at the 
base of the sepal and petals of reddish-brown 
spots. Now I suppose this plant flow ering at the 
present time is caused by the wonderful season 
we have passed through, for I should imagine 
from the strength of the spike it had produced 
flowers before m the spring of the year (?) which 
more frequently is the time of its flowering. 
But, never mind; I have heard people say 
frequently that fruits and flowers are always 
prettier and more valued out of season, and I am 
sure if that is so then 0. Cervantesi will not 
lack admirers. This, as well as many others of 
the small-growing Odontoglots, succeed best 
planted in shallow' earthenware hanging pans, 
which should be well drained, and the plants 
should sit on a little mound of soil, w'hieli may 
consist of aljout half and half chopped .Sphag¬ 
num Moss and peat-fibre, the whole to be 
pressed down firmly. The present species and 
its varieties enjoy good exposure to the light, 
therefore I used to hang them up near the glass 
in a north house : here they could remain all 
the day without shade, and in such positions I 
always found them to increase and to grow’ w’cll 
and flower profusely, and to all of my readers I 
say—“Go thou and do likewise.” 

Matt. Bramble. 


4886. — Primula obconica. — Handling 
these plants does, I believe, irritate the skin of 
those predisposed to skin diseases, but I 
imagine the number of these must be few’. I 
have grow’n them for years, and find them most 
useful, both in the greenhouse and in the room, 
or for cutting, and I have never Vet actually 
seen a case of so-called poisoning by coming into 
contact with either plants or flow ers.—E. II. 

4717 and 4sd6.— Flowers beneath trees.— Try 
G.uillheria Shallon. It grows and spreads most rapidly 
uijdcr trees and shfulw, and is a handsome evergreen 
plant. Any soil but chalk or limestone suits it.—A. B. 

4S». -Nitrate of soda on a lawn. -This must 
have been carelessly used ; probably also in larger quantities 
than is necessary. About .5 lb. or 61b. to the square rod 
would h' a heavy dressier. Though the Grass mtv be 
turned brown,.U is oat likdv to he killed. The roots will 
shoot .i -ii-i b in i hv and ! ■ luxuriant .ajain iu the 
>•1 rin.,' unless the nitrate has been rashly used.—E, H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

.SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Preparing plants for cuttings. —No sooner 
have the blooms faded upon the plants than a 
start must be made for next years' display. The 
preparation of the plants for giving a supply of 
sturdy cuttings is an important detail in 
culture too often neglected by the amateur, I 
fear. If the cuttings are not sturdy and clean, 
I fail to see how’ a proper foundation is to be 
laid to ensure future success. Some varieties 
are notably shy in producing cuttings at all, and 
especially the right kind. Those most desir¬ 
able push through the soil a few inches 
away from the stem, for the reason that the 
growth is not inclined to run prematurely to the 
production of flow er-buds, as in the ease of those 
growths coming direct from the stem. Still, 
where the variety is scarce, it is better to have 
stem cuttings as none at all. The objection to 
stem cuttings is that they, as previously 
stated, are apt to form buds instead of growth. 
No difficulty would be experienced in striking 
these budded cuttings, but the changes are that 
before they had grown beyond an inch or two, 
other bloom-buds would form instead of growth 
shoots. The proper way to manage the plants 
that have flow r ered that are knowm to l>e shy 
producers of cuttings, is to cut them down to 
within 2 feet of the soil. Those that throw up 
freely from the base, like the “ Queen” family, 
for instance, should be cut down to within a few 
inches of the soil. Place the pots containing 
the old roots or stools in any cool-house, cold- 
frame, or at the foot of a south wall, providing 
the frost is kept from them. A vinery or 
Peach-house at rest affords a good situation 
where plenty of light is available con¬ 
sequent upon the leaves having fallen from 
the fruit-trees. Place them as near to the glass 
as possible to induce a stocky growth. Cold 
flames answ er very well, but there is the trouble 
of covering them in the ease of frost, the young 
Growths being tender at this stage, consequent 
of their having been growing a long way from 
the glass prior to cutting down. In the case of 
those varieties that have cuttings several inches 
long at cutting-down time, if these new’ growths 
are left by the time the cuttings are required, 
they W’ill have become drawn up weakly and 
rendered useless as cuttings. It is better in 
such cases then to remove the tallest at once, 
allowing more space for those coming through 
the soil at the time. A better class of cutting 
is obtained when required by this means. In 
the case of reputed shy producers of cuttings 
means must be taken to induce them to grow 
more freely. Examine the drainage to make 
sure the plants are not waterlogged, and remove 
any manure’ from the surface used for top¬ 
dressing, if the roots have not run into it. Re¬ 
place the manure with loam and leaf-mould in 
equal quantities, adding sand freely. Cover the 
roots w’ith half an inch of this compost and 
avoid anything like keeping the roots w’et. 
With the plant cut off and no growth at the 
base, but little water will be required. It is 
wise to keep such plants on the dry side at the 
root for a time until a better action is apparent. 
Syringing the stems during bright weather is a 
means of encouraging new r growth. Those 
starting freely should have all the air available 
to ensure a robust growth. Those that arc 
sluggish in this respect would be all the better 
for a gentle bottom-heat, if available, or be 

8 laced at the warmest end of the house. Green- 
y occasionally attacks the points of tlie young 
shoots, and should he got rid of quickly for fear 
of its crippling the young leaves, thus causing a 
cheek to the free growth. Where fumigating 
with Tobacco-smoke is not practicable the 
affected points should be dusted with Tobacco- 
powder, vigorously syringing tho points the 
next <dav with clean water to cleanse the cut¬ 
tings of \>oth powder and fly. 

. E. Molyxeux. 


4891. -Chrysanthemum M. Gr. Gru- 
nerwald. —There should be not the slightest 
difficulty in getting this variety. Any good 
Chrysanthemum nurseryman, such as Mr. Davis, 
of Lilford-road Nurseries, Camberwell, or Mr. 
Jones, of Hither Green-lane, Lewisham,, will 
supply you. It is a lovely early variety, prob. 
ably a seedling froni Mmc. 'Desgtange, the 
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flowers of an exquisite rose shade. It is 
exceptionally free, and worth growing both out¬ 
doors and under glass.—C. T. 

— This fine variety can be obtained from Mr. H. .1. 
Tones, of Hither-green, Lewisham, who holds a large stock 
of this and others of the same class.—B. C. K. 


EARLY AND LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
If anyone is going in for Chrysanthemum 
culture with an idea of making a profit of the 
blooms he must look well after the flowers for 
the two extremes of the season—viz., the very 
early and the very late ones ; not that they are 
better, or even so good, as the mid-season ones, 
but simply from the fact that there are so many 
of the mid-season ones grown for exhibition, 
decoration, Ac., that everyone seems surfeited 
with Chrysanthemums, and no one appears to 
think of buying them. It is, however, quite 
different with the early and late sorts. This 
year, owing to the great heat and drought, there 
was a great scarcity of white flowers in Septem¬ 
ber, and the early White Chrysanthemums like 
Lady Fitzwygram, Mine. Desgrange, Ac., came 
in most opportunely ; but mid-season sorts are 
so very numerous that one requires considerable 
forethought to time them to come in when they 
can be sold, lint not 
so with the very late 
kinds, which arc with 
me now plumping up 
fine buds, and any 
quantity can be sold at 
Christmas, and, as a 
rule, at very much more 
remunerative prices 
than can be made dur¬ 
ing November. It is 
rather singular that 
with almost all other 
flowers a month in ad¬ 
vance of their usual 
season of flowering, the 
Chrysanthemum shows 
very little difference, 
and our late kinds still 
out-of-doors are only in 
the bud state. Snow¬ 
flake is with me the 
latest of all sorts, 
either new or old, one 
of the purest whites, 
and of the best and 
dwarfest habit of 
growth. There have 
b^en numerous addi¬ 
tions to this useful class 
of recent years. 

J. G., Go*port. 

DEEP 

CULTIVATION. 

It would be difficult to 
find a stronger argu¬ 
ment in favour of deep 
cultivation than that 
afforded by the appear¬ 
ance of crops growing 
side by side during the summer drought , the one 
on deeply cultivated soil, and the other on such 
as has ncen merely dug over one spit deep ; the 
one would be drooping, while the other would 
be vigorous and apparently enjoying the heat and 
drought, for the simple reason that the roots could 
penetrate in the deeply cultivated soil and find 
abundant moisture long after those growing in 
the shallow cultivated soils had exhausted their 
supplies : and this is the sole reason why allot¬ 
ment holders get so much heavier crops than the 
very same kind of soil yields when only ploughed 
over. And I would strongly advise all that 
have vacant land, which is not required for crop¬ 
ping' until the spring, to deeply trench as much 
of it as possible ; any kind of garden refuse can 
be utilised' for burying at the bottom of the 
trenches, and no better way of cleaning any 
land that has been allowed To get into a weedy 
state can* bp adopted' than by trquelling. Green 
crops arc especially beneficial to bury in the 
soil, and old Strawberry beds ore especially 
liable after many autumn rains to gut weedy ; 
but if the whole mass is turned in two spits 
deeps there will bu no fear but that any crop put 
on next season will show good results, and after 
rapid cropping, and frpqiqqit manuring trench¬ 
ing is absolutely peccary' to ruJtoro l^ind to,it., 
fullest Capabilities. ' J. G ., Han't.;. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT-FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Winter Nosegays. 

Our worst winter season gives us from a fairly- 
stored outdoor garden much that a tasteful 
person can make beautiful use of. A charming 
bunch of winter flowers can Ixj made up 
of the small and ordinary Christmas Roses, 
the brownish leaves of Ivv, a truss of Pyra- 
cantha, a deep fringe of the large - leaved 
Saxifrage, and a few bits of the small silvery 
Euonymus and Laurustinus—all open garden 
materials easily got. In mild sea-coast districts, 
too, Anemones and other flowers that open 
during mild seasons are available, and if loosely 
arranged in a vase, as shown in the annexed 
illustration, they form a charming ornament to 
any room. —B. 

- “ E. Cooper ” omits to say what 

arrangements he proposes to make for warmth 
in winter, without which cut-flowers for the 
house are not easy to procure from this time 
until spring arrives. Chrysanthemums can be 
made to yiel 1 plenty of bloom, if any sort of 
shelter, such as a south verandah, or a glass 


porch even (without heat) lx? available,'lasting 
from October to Christmas, if both early and 
late kinds arc grown. Without shelter they 
cannot be reckoned on after the first severe 
frost sets in. The only hardy blooms which 
can then be found in a garden are those of the 
Laurustinus, which is now in full bloom, and 
will continue to blossom t hroughout the winter 
in mild weather. Czar Violets, too, if grown in 
a sheltered spot under a wall, will bring many 
blossoms before Christmas, and the Yellow Jas¬ 
mine (Jasminum nudiflorum) and Christmas 
Roses will also open in December after a mild 
autumn. January is usually quite flowerless 
outside ; but in February the first bulbs appear. 
Snowdrops being better than Crocuses for 
cutting. March will bring plenty of Wallflowers 
(in a sheltered corner win re cold winds do not, 
blow), with Yellow Aconite, early Van Tliol 
Tulips, Erica earnea, Anemones, Primroses in 
warm corners, and White Alyssums. In April 
the earliest open-air Daffodils (Narcissi) open, 
with Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora), 
Wallflowers in the open, Hyacinths, alpine 
Auriculas, and White Violets ; the Devonshire 
Viplet being one of the best of these.. ‘‘ May¬ 
flowers” are proverbial, and include the sweettbt 
of all scented blossoms. Lily.of the Valley, 
with Narcissus in great variety, Tulips of tne 


taller old-fashioned kind, BromptOn Stocks, 
Single Pyrethrums (excellent for decorative 
work throughout the summer), Madonna Lilies, 
Irises (both English and foreign), W hite Pinks 
(Mrs. Sink ins being the finest kind to grow), 
and Iceland Poppies (most useful with their soft 
yellow tints). Roses, Carnations, and the host 
of summer blossoms will supply June and July, 
with plenty of Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Blue 
Cornflowers, Marguerites (both white, pink, and 
yellow), Gladioli, and Lilies in variety. August 
is the month for Asters and Dahlias, both of which 
should be grown in variety for cut-flowers, the 
Single and Cactus Dahlias being the best in 
vases. There should be a eontinous supply of 
Shirley Poppies from early spring until frosts 
begin, and this is easily secured by sowing seed in 
autumn as well as in spring, with Buccessional 
beds to be sown in May, June, and at the end 
of July. These last will bring a blaze of colour 
into the garden during September and October, 
and he most useful for cutting when other things 
begin to fail. The writer has bouquets of them 
in the drawing-room at this date (Novem¬ 
ber 4th), contrasting most charmingly with 
Pure-white Chrysanthemums from seed sown 
late in July. These Poppies need to be picked 
early in the day and 
when only half open ; 
their delicate beauty 
will then l>c preserved 
in a cut state for several 
days, ami few flowers 
are so light and elegant 
for talue decoration, 
while their tints are 
singularly varied and 
pure. Japanese Anem¬ 
ones (both pink and 
white) are useful in 
September, especially 
Honorine Jobert (pure- 
white, which, when 
well established in a 
shady spot, brings a 
great quantity of pure- 
ivory Blossoms, exqui¬ 
site for decoration). 
The early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (Madame Des- 
grange, G.Wennig, La 
Vierge, Ac.) can now 
be had from old plants, 
divided in spring and 
put into a sheltered 
corner with rich soil, 
and these with Dahlias, 
Pyrethrums, Asters, 
Ac., will supply plenty 
of cut-flowers. After 
the middle of Octolier 
Michaelmas Daisies be¬ 
come valuable for cut¬ 
ting, and the ordinary 
run of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Pompons, and 
others, give a wide 
range of colour for cut¬ 
ting until Christmas, with slight shelter. In 
growing flowers for decorative purposes it should 
not be forgotten that suitable greenery is much 
needed to display them, and a few suggestions 
as to this may not be out of place. English 
Ferns of many kinds are very valuable for this 
purpose, especially Aspleniuin Adiantum- 
nigrum for small vases, as it is evergreen, and 
therefore available in winter, with Hart’s-tongue 
(Scolopcndrium vulgare), and the Common 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgaris), which, how¬ 
ever, needs damp w ood in the soil to do well, as 
it grows on the branches of trees. An excellent 
substitute for Maiden hair Fern may be had in 
the Common Yellow Fumitory (Corydalis lutea), 
w ith sprigs of delicate greenery, very Fern-like in 
effect, winch last,well in water, how ever. Even the 
more Common Purple Fumitory (Fumaija offici¬ 
nalis) ib not to be despised in floral arrange¬ 
ments, tiie flowers being removed from the 
light, frond-like sprays of foliage before using 
it. Plenty of ornamental Grasses, too, should 
lie grown, with a few good ornamental shrubs 
from which larger greenery may be cut w hen 
needed. Aucuba japonica, Berberis (Mahonia) 
Aquifolium, and Laurustinus are useful for the 
lmckgrouud of large vases with fronds of hardy 
’Terns and tall flowering Grusset. Those who 
livj in the country can often find lovely sprays 



Ont Readers’ Illcst rations : A nosegay of mild winter (lowers. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 
I ruin a photograph sent by Mr. J. McWaltcre, Armagh, Ireland. 
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of greenery with plenty of lace-like Grass and 
bright berries for autumn decoration. The 
demand for these things is now so great that 
they may be bought in most good town markets ; 
but if they have to be grown the various Bar¬ 
berries, Skimmias, Aucubas, Hollies, the 
•Snowberry (8ymphoricarpus), the Winter 
Cherry (f’hysalis), Crataegus Pyracantha, and 
(•otoneaster microphylla will supply excellent 
substitutes for flowers during the colder months 
of the year.—L. R. 


4854. - Maiden-hair Perns. — These 
Ferns will not keep their foliage in winter in an 
unheated greenhouse, and would be sure to 
become shabby under the change from a warm 
room to a cold greenhouse at this time of year. 
If “Perseverance” means that they get no 
water from the time they are brought in until 
the week’s end, this is probably another cause 
of failure of foliage. Ferns should never be very 
dry, especially when in a dry, warm atmosphere, 
such {is that of a sitting-room, although at the 
same time they should not be soaked with water 
when the surface soil is damp. They also object 
to a draught, and should be placed in a sheltered 
corner, not too near the fire, when needed for 
decoration in a room. But they would be far 
better out of the room at night, on account of 
the dust and draught which they must go 
through in the early morning, when the house¬ 
maid attends to the room. Delicate Ferns 
suffer greatly from the icy blasts which then 
go through the place for its necessary airing, 
with accompanying dust. The best plan is to 
remove the plants at night (before the lights are 
lit) cither into a warmed greenhouse, where 
they can stand on a damp floor, or else into a 
bathroom with hot-water pipes, or a warm bed¬ 
room, covering them with a newspaper shelter, 
easily made with wire, paste, and double news¬ 
papers, of a size and shape to suit the plants. In a 
dry atmosphere they do best if a large tray or flat 
bath be laid on the floor for them at night, with 
a little water in it, and the pots are placed on 
inverted saucers, so as to stand over the water, 
but not with their roots in it; a paper cover 
placed over this will keep in the moist air, and 
save them from dust, too. Ferns feed much 
through their fronds, and never flourish where 
there is no moisture in the air, but they 
can In; kept in health in this way, and may be 
used for decoration during the afternoon, if 
removed before the drying effects of the lamps 
or gas do them injury at night.—I. L. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

4885 and 4895.— A Virginian Creeper. 

—I do not know if this is obtainable in England, 
but I see the name is in the “ Tree and Shrub 
Catalogue ” of Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, and possibly they may have it. I do not 
know A. japonica Hoggi, but as A. japonica is 
synonymous with A. tricuspidata, the kind 
popularly called Veitchi, I should say that it 
was different from the one I have under the 
name of muralis. “ M. C.” may plant it as 
soon as ever he can get it anywhere during 
winter or spring, as it is nuito hardy. The few 
that I had planted on walls have been so beauti¬ 
ful that many more which were planted to climb 
trees but did not make much progress there 
have l**en taken up and planted against the 
wall. In case “ M. C.” and “ H. P. H.’ ? 
cannot obtain the kind in England they will be 
able to get it from the same source, {is our plants 
came from the great nurseries of Transon 
Brothers, Orleans, France. -A. H. 

-i see that the variety muralis is adver¬ 
tised in Messrs. Veitch’scatalogue. Their address 
is King’s-road, Chelsea. This is the only nursery¬ 
man that, as far as I can see, embraces it in 
their selection of climbers. This is a good time 
to plant, and onwards to the end of winter. 
It is perfectly hardy and vigorous, but give the 
plants a good start by letting them have fairly 
good soil.—C. T. 

tool.- Clipping Coniferae.—T think it is a mistake 
to clip Conifer* at all. They look best when allowed to 
^row naturally. Especially is this true of Cuprcssus 
niacrocarya. But if Conifers must be clipped, the best 
st'uon is in May, and then the young growth will escape 
the spring frosts.— E. II. 

-Spring would be the best time : but why chop and 

hack the shrubs about as you promise to do '{ One likes to 
*'-c the natural growth of the shrubs, which is spoilt, of 
cour».\ by pruning.—C. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

The time is once more at hand for making 
selections of fruit-trees for various purposes for 
planting during the coming autumn. Although 
it is yet too early to think of planting the trees, 
it is not too soon to order them. Nurserymen, 
{is a rule, execute their orders in rotation, there¬ 
fore those that order early stand a good chance 
of getting the best trees, {is I do not suppose the 
worst trees are sent out first. There is now such 
a large number of varieties to choose from that 
there is not the slightest excuse for having those 
sorts that are worthless or even of moderate 
quality. As much space is required to 
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cultivate an inferior variety, and very often 
more, because worthless sorts of Apples are 
frequently good growers. Where but a few 
trees can be accommodated they should be of the 
best kind, not only as to their individual quality 
when cooked or in a dessert state, but their 
merits as croppers ought to lx; taken into con¬ 
sideration. I have here growing over one 
hundred varieties, therefore can speak with a 
little authority on the subject. There are some 
varieties of Apples that will not succeed in 
certain kinds of soils, no matter how the plant¬ 
ing is done, which renders the selection of sorts 
more difficult for universal acceptance. How¬ 
ever, a safe plan to follow is this : Select those 
kinds that will succeed in congenial soil, and 
rest assured that those sorts will flourish in soil 
that is generally regarded as satisfactory for 
Apple-culture. In making these remarks 
I ought, perhaps, to name the two kinds 
of soil I take exception to. In the first 
place soil that is unsuited to Apple culture 



Apple “ While Cahille.” 


is that which is heavy in character, but not 
absolutely clay, yet retentive of moisture,’ and 
consequently cold during the winter and spring, 
and liable to cause canker very quickly where 
there is the slightest disposition to this evil in 
Apple culture. Canker, in my opinion, is 
mainly caused by the frost affecting the non- 
ripened shoots of the previous year’s growth, 
thus injuring the tender bark as a commence¬ 
ment of the trouble. Without experience of 
soil, it is a most difficult as well as a risky 
tiling to make a selection of varieties, but by 
following the practice advised of planting those 
sorts that flourish in congenial soil, but few mis¬ 
takes arc made. Jt is very annoying after 
spending time and money for half-a-dozen years 


to find then that certain sorts arc useless for a 
particular site. Soil favourable to Apple cul¬ 
ture is that which is generally termed heavy 
loam, meaning soil that is slightly above 
the medium in point of adhesiveness, or, in plain 
words, more inclined to clay than sand. I 
purpose to place the varieties in their order of 
ripening somewhat, so that intending planters 
may be 1 letter able to select, according to the 
season they require much or little fruit. Oppor¬ 
tunity is then given of reducing or increasing 
the number of trees of any particular section. 
Dessert varieties : Irish Peach and Devonshire 
Quarrenden, August ; Lady Sudeley and Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, September; King of Pippin, 
October; Cox’s Orange Pippin, November; 
Baumann’s Red Reinette, December; Stunner 
Pippin, January ; Feani’s Pippin, February. 
Kitchen varieties: Lord Grosvenor and Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, August; Echlinville and Stir¬ 
ling Castle, September; Frogmore Prolific, 
Golden Spire, and Warner’s King, Octolier ; 
Ume’s Prince Albert and New Hawthorndcn, 
November ; Bismarck, December ; Bramley’s 
Seedling, January; Newtown Wonder, Sandring¬ 
ham, and Alfriston, February ; New Northern 
Greening, March. In smoky and cold districts 
Apples are worthy of a place against a wall or 
even under glass, and good kinds for these pur¬ 
poses would be the Rod and White Calville (Luft c 
figured) Ribston and Cox’s Orange Pippin, or 
any of the Nonpareil type. S. P. 


4905.—Apples and Pears in a green¬ 
house. —\es, with free ventilation both Pears 
and Apples may be permanently grown and 
fruited in a cool green or orchard-house with 
perfect success, though if the trees can lx; re¬ 
moved to the open air for a few weeks after the 
fruit has been gathered so much the better. As 
far os I have seen, the most successful results 
are obtained, at any rate in dealing with Pears, 
by planting single cordons along one or lx»th 
sides of the house, and training the stems on 
wires 10 inches or 12 inches from the glass. If 
the house is sufficiently wide, a central l>ed may 
be occupied by bush trees of Apples, Peaches, 
&c., in large pots or tubs, or even planted out. 
Still, they will do very well as bushes or pyra¬ 
mids in pots or tubs. Two excellent Apples for 
this purpose would lx; Cox’s Orange Pippin 
and Lane’s Prince Albert, and two hue Pears 
Emile d’Heyst and Doyenne du Comice.— 
B. C. R. 

4903. — Gooseberry-caterpillar. — The 

present is a gocxl time to take away the soil 
from under the bushes. It should be removed to 
the depth of 4 inches or more, and fresh earth 
put in its place. It may interest this corre¬ 
spondent to know that at Sand-hill Park, 
only a few miles from where the inquiry was 
written, the gardener has laid the short Grass 
from the lawn under the Gooseberry and Cur¬ 
rant-bushes as a preventative, and I never saw 
a caterpillar on them. The Grass Mas used for 
this purpose from the commencement of the 
mowing season until the close. Mr. James, the 
gardener, never claimed for his practice a cure 
for the destruction of these insects ; all he kneiv 
Mas that since lie commenced laying doMn tlie 
< Irass he had never been troubled M’ith them on 
hushes so treated. It would appear that there 
is something in the decaying (Jrass that is un¬ 
pleasant to the caterpillars if there be any 
there. We must, however, remember that 
these insects appear to possess a kind of migra¬ 
tory character, {is they {ire very much in 
evidence one year and absent tlie next. — 
J. C. C. 

- Now is a good time to prune the bushes, 

cutting away any Meak branches, so giving more 
space to those that are stronger. Especially 
thin out the middle of the tree, admitting light, 
air, and sunshine to that part. Any shoot of 
last years growth not required for furnishing 
the tree in the future with branches should be 
cut back to one or two eyes at the base. If the 
trees are beyond eight years old remove 3 inches 
of the surface soil for about 2 feet from the stem 
all round, replacing it with fresh. If the trees 
do not make much growth add decayed vege¬ 
table refuse, partly rotted manure in a sixth 
part, mixing Mith it some quick-lime. Next 
February paint the branches entirely over with 
lime, soot, and clay, in about equal parts, 
worked into the consistency of paint, adding {it 
the time of using the mixture some fat from the 
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kitchen refuse ; this added when hot prevents 
the other ingredients being washed off by heavy 
rains. An ordinary paint-brush is the 1*est wav 
of applying the mixture ; it may be rather a 
slow process, but it is a sure one. Not only 
does the mixture act as a preventive to the 
caterpillar, but it also cleanses the branches of 
Mors and Lichen. Should a few caterpillars 
make their appearance the spring following, 
dust the parts alTected with Helleliore powder, 
and vigorously syringe the trees the following 
morning, bearing in mind that the powder is 
poisonous. It is perfectly harmless if syring¬ 
ing is properly done with clean water.—8. *P. 

1877. - Moving: Apple-trees. — Apple-trees will 
move with safety now. Ii is not necessary to wait for the 
la*t leaf to fall. It is always advisable to save as many 
root* ;is possible ; but the bruised and lacerated roots 
should Is? cut hack to sound wood.—E. H. 

This is the best season of the whole year 
for planting or moving Apple-trees, and’the 
quicker the work is done the better, so as to let 
them get fairly established before the winter. 
Many delay until spring, but this is most cer 
tainly not good practice, as the trees are com 
mencing to push forth growth again, and this is 
checked. It tloes not matter about the leaves 
being green. Foliage has kept on longer than 
usual this year, and a few sharp frosts will soon 
bring it down.—C. T. 

isos.-Pruning a Vlne.-If the Vine has a fruitful 
habit the side-shoots may be cut back to two buds or eves. 
As the Vines are old the'eanes need not be cut hack at'all 
The leading shoot at the top will, of course, be shortened 
back to three eyes or so. I am assuming the Vines haw 
Ailed the house.—E. H. 


POTTING BULBS. 

At this season of the year many amateurs are 
anxious to try their hand at growing bulljs of 
various kinds, the ordinary Dutch bulbs being 
the greatest favourites, notably Hyacinths ; and 
as the bloom-spike is already formed, one would 
think it were almost impossible to fail; never¬ 
theless, plenty of failures do oeeur, and, as a 
rule, they may 1>e traced to too much kindness. 
The following plan never fails, provided the 
bulbs arc good, and it may be taken for granted 
t hat unless lhe bloom-spike is already formed in 
embryo, no amount of high culture will make 
one—at least, for that year. For 

Outdoor mens or borders October is the liest 
month for planting, and its the beds are then 
being cleared of summer bedding plants, the 
Hrst thing to do is to deeply dig the beds, break 
ing the soil down fine ; then take your bulbs, 
and with a trowel place them in tne position 
they are to flower in, covering with from 
- inches to 3 inches of soil. If the soil is natu¬ 
rally of a porous, sandy nature there is no need 
to place fresh sand over the bulbs ; hut in stiff 
noils it preserves the bulbs from stagnant mois 
ture. After planting is completed a covering of 
about an inch of Cocoa-nut-finrc greatly protects 
the bulbs from frost, but it also gives a neat 
aspect to the beds, and it is a very cheap article. 

Pot CULTURE is probably the most satisfactory 
way of cultivating Hyacinths, Tulips, or Nar¬ 
cissus, for as they arc naturally very early 
flowering plants, our variable springs frequently 
spoil the finest displays, but even a cold-house 
or pit renders them safe. In potting the first 
consideration is to get good bulbs, not only large 
of their kinds, but especially well ripened, for 
on this hinges the size and quality of the bloom. 
Then prepare the soil, and I find nothing suit 
bull* better than turf that has been stacked one 
year. If this is chopped up. and a little rotten 
leaf-mould and sand added, it will develop them 
to the fullest extent. After potting place them 
on a dry, cool ash-bed, and cover the pots with 
the same material or Cocoa-nut-fibre, but do not 
put them into a warm-house or pit until the 
pots are full of roots and the tops have started 
into growth, for this is the most frequent error 
that young beginners make. They push the 
top growth up before the roots arc ready to 
support it, and as a natural consequence they 
tail, and generally blame the bulbs, instead of 
their mode of culture. In window-boxes many 
bulbs are planted, and, as a rule, they succeed 
well, provided the winter is not extra severe ; 
but it should be borne in mind that during very 
severe frost the soil in window-boxes will get 
frozen right through, and the roots of the bulbs 
will suffer. As a safeguard, an extra depth of 
Cocoa-fibre should he placed overthe bulbs, or the 
boxes transferred to a cellar until the frost 
breaks. Jj*m* Groom, Gohtort. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FORCING RHUBARB AND SKAKALE. 
Many' amateurs are deterred from growing 
Rhubarb and Seakale-roots for forcing, by 
reason of the exaggerated difficulties in the way 
of forcing, whereas it is one of the easiest thingB 
in the whole round of the year to have a good 
supply of both Rhubarb and Seakalc from 
Christinas up to the time when it comes in 
naturally, and, as a rule, Christmas is quite soon 
enough to get the first kitch ready, for it is 
during the first three months of the year that 
anything in the way of forced vegetables is 
most welcome. In starting a supply of these 
things, the first thing is to prepare a large 
supply of roots by planting single crowns of 
Rhubarb at a yard apart, and letting them grow 
without any disturbance to the leaves during 
the summer, as they will develop several large 
crowns, aid yield a quantity of stalks when 
forced. Seakale can lie increased to any extent 
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by seed, or pieces of root cut into sets, and 
planted out in rows two feet apart, and the 
sets one foot apart. At this time of the year 
they will be ready for forcing. A deep 1m»x set 
in any warm place, such as under the stage of a 
hot house or in a warm stable—in fact, any 
position where heat is obtainable ; set the roots 
at the IkjIIoiii of the l>ox, cover them with soil, 
and give a good soaking of water, and cover 
with nay or straw to exclude the light, and the 
produce will he lit for use in a month or six 
weeks, according to the heat at command. A 
succession can be easily managed, and as the 
season advances, the quicker the produce will 
come ready for use. ,T. G., Haul a. 


4*38. -Carrots for show. -Two good 
sorts for exhibition are James's Scarlet Inter¬ 
mediate, of which there ore many “improved” 
varieties offered, and St. Valery, the latter 
being a first-rate medium-sized exhibition 
variety. Seed sown in light, rich soil in a warm 
situation in March or April would produce 
good exhibition roots in July. They should be 
grown on hind that has been previously 


manured for former crop (that on which Cab¬ 
bages have been grown suits them admirably), as 
freshly-manured land tends to produce grubby 
and forked roots.—K. J. P. 


NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

Whether on account of a largely-increased 
consumption, or because the production has 
certainly not exceeded, even if it has equalled, 
the average, certain it is that the price of 
Tomatoes has kept up in a quite remarkable 
manner, especially considering the character of 
the season, during the whole of the past summer. 
The market price as quoted in the weekly 
reports (I am quite aware that this in by no 
means a positive guide) did not fall below fid. 
per lb. during the entire season, while a 
considerable grower in South London told me 
recently that he had sold none under 8d. per lb. 
retail, or 5d. when disposing of them to the 
local shopkeepers. If the Tomato revels in 
sunshine to the extent that all the recognised 
authorities would have us believe—and there is 
really no doubt about it—then it has l>een an 
ideal season for this particular crop, both under 

§ lass and in the open air. But there is a good 
eal of difference between a fair amount of sun¬ 
shine, ns experienced in an average English 
summer, anti over four months of constant 
and downright blazing sun, without enough 
rain dining the whole of that time to pro¬ 
perly lay the dust. This is what we 
hail to undergo here, though in many 

B u-ts, I believe, it was not quite so bn<i. 

uring the whole of March, April, May, 
June, and August also, everything here was 
as dry as the Desert of Sahara, the sky like 
brass, and the earth (our stiff, clay soil, at any 
rate) but little less hard than iron. Unless 
constantly and copiously watered, nothing could 
or would grow either indoors or out, and, as in 
many other instances, the house supply of water 
ran short, and large quantities had to l>e brought 
a considerable distance. Such a state of things 
not only increased the labour and cost of pro 
duction largely, but rendered the risk and 
proportion of failures much greater also. Some, 
or one might safely say many, grow ers, how ever, 
obtained good—even unusually good and heavy 
crops, but at the same time an exceptionally 
lai ^c 

Number op failures of one kind or another 
have come under my notice, not only in this 
particular district, but all over the icingdom. 
Where the plants were healthy and vigorous 
from the first, ami received correct treatment 
(considering the nuusual character of the season) 
the returns have been excellent, but where 
through either ignorance or accident errors 
in cultivation were perpetrated, failure in 
whole or part has been the inevitable 
result. In some cases, either through the neces¬ 
sary amount of water having been “shirked,” 
through a mistaken idea of the requirements of 
the plants, or from actual scarcity of water, the 
plants were really starved, while in others an 
excess of moisture has been given ; while a very 
common mistake has been made in an excessive 
use of the syringe, combined with insufficient 
ventilation. This kind of thing invariably ends 
in a bad attack of disease ; but there is a certain 
class of men who cannot learn, or believe that 
the methods they have always practised can 
possibly lie wrong. Complaints of the blossoms 
dropping instead of forming fruit have been 
very numerous, but in nearly all cases they 
seem to have resulted from errors of treatment, 
the plants in some instances having been unduly 
starved, but more generally overstimulated by 
means of rich soil, excessive watering, and a too 
close and moist atmosphere, especially before a 
certain amount of fruit hud been formed. This, 
of course, absorbs any surplus energy, and, as a 
rule, effectually prevents the plants “running 
away,” or making a more or less rank and 
fruitless growtli afterwards. Herein lie3, indeed, 
one of the secrets of successful Tomato culture — 
I do not say to starve the plants, but to caic- 
fully avoid throwing them into anything like 
strong or rank growth by means of either much 
moisture, atmospheric or otherwise, or manure, 
or in other W'ords to “ keep them well at home ” 
during the early stages, luitil a certain stage of 
productiveness’has been reached. After that 
they may, and indeed must, if an abundant crop 
is to be realised, be “ fed ” to an extent that few- 
other subjects require or would endure. The 
amount of walCri j^id^Hifimid'imanure that a 
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healthy and prolific Tomato-plant growing in 
well-drained and not too deep border, box, or 
even pot, demands, especially under the 
tropical sunshine of the last summer months, is 
almost incredible, and, indeed, under the cir¬ 
cumstances named it would be difficult to afford 
too much. With reference to the peculiar and 
apparently unaccountable “ flagging ” disease, 
or rather affection (for I am now of opinion that 
it is not a disease) which has been mentioned 
more than once in Gardening, and of which 
several other instances have come under my 
not ice during the last two or three years, I may 
say that I have suffered from it rather badly 
the last two seasons, and l>elie ve that I have at 
last arrived at the cause, which is simply to 
be found in the quality of the water 
employed. 1 meant to have written thus on 
the subject some weeks ago, and, indeed, com¬ 
menced to do so, but have not had time to finish 
until now. However, farther experience and 
olwervation have developed my then somewhat 
crude ideas into almost positive certainty, so I 
trust they will l»e by so much the more useful. 
Being here a good many miles from any water¬ 
works or mains, where no rain falls for more 
than two or three weeks at the outside, and the 
supply of soft water fails, we have to go to the 
neighbouring ponds, brooks, or springs for the 
necessary fluid. Ever since I came I have 
noticed that after having this kind of water for 
any length of time, the indoor plants of all 
kinds did not grow as freely jus they should 
and usually do, and after a time assumed a 
white and starved appearance, but until quite 
recently I never thought of connecting this fact 
with the way in which many of the 
Tomato-plants flagged under the influence of 
a hot sun, and after a time in many cases collapsed 
entirely. Thinking it might be5lie fault of the 
soil, I tried them in earth of all descriptions, liot h 
light ami heavy, rich and poor ; tried keeping 
l hem comparatively dry and watering heavily, 
and also the result of almost all the 
manures and stimulants extaut, but all 
to no purpose, so at bust noticing that 
whenever a few showers or a thunderstorm 
enabled us to use rain-water for a time things 
began to improve in appearance all round, J 
came to the conclusion that the water, and 
this alone, was to blame, and this is now proved 
lieyond a doubt. I have since been treating the 
water with a chemical preparation, with the 
result that a quantity of fine, slimy, yellow 
deposit is precipitated from even apparently 
perfectly clear and pure fluid. This I take to 
be clay in a finely-divided state (we are on a 
wide belt of solid clay of the heaviest descrip¬ 
tion), with probably iron in some form as well. 
In passing through the soil, which acts, of 
course, as a filter, the water leaves this finely- 
divided and evidently poisonous matter behind, 
and it chokes and cripples the roots, with the 
result already described. A still farther proof is 
that I never had, or even saw, this affection 
until this and last year, when of both the spring 
and early summer were dry, and in 1891, when 
it rained frequently or constantly throughout, 
I had in the same house, and under the same 
conditions, a splendid crop, althouglrthe plants 
were not put out until May, and had no firc- 
hcat whatever. Wherever this affection occurs 
growers should look to the quality of water 
employed, and, if possible, get it analysed. 
1 am glad to sec that at last some amount of 
attention is being paid to the quality and flavour 
of Tomatoes, in which respect the different 
varieties vary to an exrtraodinary extent. I 
have always studied this point carefully, and for 
some years past have been endeavouring to 
obtain a Tomato that would combine the prolific 
and free-setting qualities of the old Large Red 
with acompact and short-jointed habit of growt h 
and superior substauee and flavour. Up to the 
present Perfection is, all things considered, the 
nearest approach to this happy combination, but 
then the growth is so very long and strong as to 
render it unsuitable for low houses or frames, 
while unless happily circumstanced and skilfully 
treated it is certainly not the best of setters. 

('onference is extra dwarf, free, an excellent 
: etter, and of good substance and flavour, but 
t he fruit is rather too small, both for market and 
h^me use, to meet the taste of most c msmners. 
A local variety called .Sussex Beauty, of which I 
«• rn’i know the parentage, is good all round, but 
n quite pp to np r stind ird, and all tb; 
Auienciu Varieties that I hive been able t, 
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obtain are in my experience more or less useless 
here, whatever they may be in the climate of the 
States. Considered from this point of view, many 
of the most prolific varieties, and notably King 
Humbert, also known as Chiswick Red, are 
wretched things, devoid of both substance, 
weight , and flavour. Challenger (which appears 
to be very similar to the old Tennis Ball, pos¬ 
sibly sliglitly improved) is but little better. I 
think that when judging Tomatoes at shows, 
the adjudicators should cut some of the fruits 
across, so as to show the substance, or want of 
it, even if it is not tasted, as in the case of 
Melons. I may, perhaps, be allowed to add 
that one or two of my seedlings exhibit an 
unusual amount of solidity, with very few seeds 
and a rich, sweet flavour, while the habit is ex¬ 
tremely short, and the fairly large fruits freely 
produced. Of one I have a golden character 
from a large Jersey grower, to whom I sent a 
few seeds for trial. Owing to the circumstances 
described above I had only a limited quantity 
of fruit, and that was late. Much the finest 
crop of Tomatoes I saw this year was in a 
nursery in the south of London (that of Mr. 
H. J. Jones, of Lewisham), where the plants 
were a perfect picture, being laden with large 
fruit of perfect form and finish. Every bloom 
had set, and each plant, I was told, would pro¬ 
duce between 20 lb. and 30 lb. of fruit by the 
end of the season. The variety chiefly culti¬ 
vated is an improved form of Perfection. 

B. C. R. 


ONIONS FOR WINTER USE. 

These are in great demand in winter with all 
families, large and small, ami therefore must be 



Onion “ IVur-'sliaped Spanish.” 


had in good condition. The great point is to 
thoroughly ripen and harden the bulbs by full 
exposure to sun and air after lifting. The 
weather in September of this year was excellent 
for that purpose. Where they were taken in 
roughly to be cleaned on wet days, proceeded with, 
and finished storing as soon as possible, all would be 
well. Any with thick necks, or that made a second 
growth, and which seem to be in consequence 
almost in two parts, should have l>eenput on one 
side for immediate use, as they will not keep until 
spring. Others of extra large size may also be 
placed amongst these, for it is only medium¬ 
sized bulbs of good form and great soundness 
which should be stored away for use in spring 
and early summer. The common flat White 
Spanish types, though otherwise excellent, are 
not such long keepers as Bedfordshire Champion, 
and a good strain of the 1‘car-shaped Spanish 
Onion, such as James’ Keeping, which should 
always be left to the last. 1 rarely rope any of 
my Onions. They look well in tnat way, but 
that is all. I find they keep equally well 
without the trouble of tying if simply laid out 
in a thick layer on shelves, or on the floor of a 
dry, cool room or shed. Properly-stored Onions 
do not decay readily, and they are not injured 
if exposed to a few degrees of the frost if 
perfectly dry. Mine hardly f.til in that wav 
until they begin to grow, which is not until 
April or thereat outs. C. 


4843. -Onions for show.- The following 
arc all good standard sorts for shqw : AUas 
Craig, a fine straw-coloured variety ; twelve 


specimens of this wereshown last season weighing 
30 lb. Golden Ball, line globe-shaped variety 
and splendid keeper. Cranston’s Excelsior, 
grand globe-shaped ; for weight and shape, com¬ 
bined with keeping qualities, this Onion has no 
superior. Trebons, ahne large exhibition variety, 
equally good for autumn or spring sowing. 
Magnum Bonum, grand distinct variety. Bed¬ 
fordshire Champion, oval-shaped, ami Giant 
Zittau, both good varieties and splendid keepers. 
Sow the seed under glass in January. In March 
prick off to boxes, and in April plant out in land 
which has been deeply trenched and heavily 
manured the previous autumn. If you find the 
grub attack them, os is often the case, sprinkle the 
bed with coarse salt, which will not only prove 
beneficial, but also act as a manure to the roots. 
—E. J. I*. 

4SS2.- Treatment of Rhubarb.— The best treat¬ 
ment for Rhubarb at this season is to mulch round the 
circumference of tho roots with good manure, adding a 
forkful of manure rather longer over the crowns. This 
covering makes the crowns dry earlier, and it is ready lo 
gather a week or ten days before anything can be had 
from the unprotected crowns.— E. II. 


THE HOLLYHOCK AS A GARDEN 
FLOWER. 

Almost every cultivator of the Hollyhock could 
speak or write about the difficulties he has had 
to contend with in dealing with this, the most 
stately of the hardy flowers that adorn the gar¬ 
den in autumn. Some timid amateurs are over¬ 
come with the first signs of disease on the plants, 
and have not energy enough to make anything 
like a strenuous effort to overcome it. I find a 
great deal depends upon the weather. The year 
before last the disease was very troublesome. 1 had 
to give a lectureon this flower that year in August, 
and at the time some of the plants were quite 
covered with the fungus, many of the leaves 
being totally dest royed, others far gone, and the 
entire collection diseased to a great extent. I 
have grown some of these plants this year, others 
were added to them, and they have flowered 
splendidly. Although the disease appeared in 
the spring, it did not spread after May, and the 
plants are practically free from it. I made no 
attempt to destroy the fungus, and yet, owing 
t > what I may fairly term the incidence of the 
season, a good bloom was obtained, and the 
plants now seem as if they might be propagated 
freely for next season’s flowering. I have not yet 
t ouched the plants ; they still remain in the open 
harder, but in Octolier or November they ought 
to be lifted and planted in flower-pots of a 
suitable size, or what answers as well, plant 
them out closely together in an ordinary garden 
frame, and give them sufficient attention in the 
winter to prevent the leaves from damping off. 
I cannot securely winter my Hollyhock plants 
unless I get them under glass in some way. I 
find even in frames, with the continued fogs 
near London, the leaves arc constantly dying 
off, owing to mould getting upon them through 
their being almost constantly damp. If the 
plants are potted up and ffower-pots placed 
on shelves near the glass roof of a house 
from which frost is merely excluded by 
artificial heat, they are not injured in the least ; 
but here, again, we have to face the readiness 
with which the plant is attacked by the disease 
under these somewhat artificial conditions, and 
again, comes the time of propagation, when the 
plants, or rather the cuttings, have lo be placed 
in a forcing-house, ami the chances arc that 
even if there were no traces of fungus l>cfore it 
will appear now. We cannot help ourselves ; 
the cuttings must be put into heat, and the 
addition of bottom-heat, with a rather close 
atmosphere, is necessary. We may expect the 
appearance of the fungus, and I fancy a good 
specific for it is sulphur stirred up in sofi- 
s >apy water, aljout 2 oz. of soft-soap to the 
gallon of water; too much soft-soap injures 
tlie leaves ; 4 oz. of sulphur may be used. 
J'lie sulphur has a tendency to sink rapidly 
to the bottom ot the water, and must be 
constantly stirred when the leaves are being 
dipped. Another plan which has been found 
quite as effectual in removing the parasite is 
to dress the affected parts with Uondy’s fluid, 
using a soft brush to apply the liquid. When 
the cuttings are rooted they must be taken out of 
the hot-bed and be placed on a shelf near tbe 
glass in the same house ; this causes the leaves 
o become more crisp, ami if the cuttings have 
been inserted in 2Uiuch pots they may be 
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repotted into 3-inoh pots, and when the plants 
have taken hold firmly of the new polling-soil 
they may bo removed to a much cooler house, 
and’ subsequently to a cold frame. The propaga¬ 
tion of the plants and preparation for planting 
Out are important parts of their culture, and the 
point to attend to as of most importance is to 
keep the leaves clean, free from the fungus, red* 
spider, ami thrips. as it is only bv thus earing 
for the plants that they can be kept steadily 
growing. Care must also be taken not to allow 
them to receive any cheek at the time of their 
removal from the warm-house to a greenhouse 
temperature or from the greenhouse to an 
ordinary garden frame. 

Sum e cultivators of hardy plnnts may wonder 
that it is necessary that so much )>ains should lie 
l iken with a plant comparatively hardy. To 
this 1 reply that although the Hollyhock is a 
much hardier plant than the Dahlia, it cannot be 
so freely propagated. The cuttings take longer 
to form roots and growth is slower afterwards, 
and unless the spring cuttings are propagated as 
advised, they would not form roots in time to 
give good flowering plants, or they might not 
bloom at all. The preparation of the ground is 
also of much importance, and this should l»e 
resit to in the autumn. The Hollyhock is a 
gross feeder and requires a deeply worked soil 
with a good dressing of farmyard-manure, and 
when tiie ground is trenched up in the autumn 
t li5 winter weather prepares it for planting in 
April or early in May. The young Hollyhock 
plants should have been well inured to 
the open air before planting them out, 
and the operation of planting should 
be performed when the weather is 
mild and the ground dry. The per¬ 
manent sticks must also lie placed to 
the plants at the time of plantiug out ; 
indeed, it is much better to drive the 
sticks firmly into the ground Indore 
planting, and dig out a hole at the 
front, of the sticks into which should 
lie placed some prepared soil, such a* 
is used to pot Pelargoniums, to give 
the plants a start. The plants must 
be tied to the sticks as soon its they 
have grown a little, and it is a good 
plan to mulch around the roots with a 
lit t le decayed manure ; this keeps the 
soil moist, preserves a more equable 
temperature over the roots, and the 
plants will make a much better growth. 

As the season advances, dry weather 
will set in and water at the roots will 
be needed, but it will also be desir 
able to syringe well underneath the 
leaves to keep oft red-spider. The first 
appearance of the fungus is the signal 
for an attack upon it ; if it is 
taken in lime some good may be 
done, but when it. has spread widely over the 
entire collection of plants, the ease is hopeless. It 
requires a good stout stick to hold a well-grown 
Hollyhock plant in position, and as the spikes 
advance in growth, they must be securely 
fastened to prevent their fieiug snapped over in 
a high wind. A good strong plant will throw 
out many side growths, and it is usual to remove 
these so that all the strength of the plants may 
be thrown into the centre spike. Upon the 
side growths there are also numerous flower-buds, 
but at the lsise of caeli there are a few' leaves 
w ith leaf growths at their axils ; all these may 
be taken and cut out as Vine eyes are treated 
for propagation, and if inserted singly in a small 
flower pot, they will soon form plants in a very 
mild he.it if covered with a garden frame. The 
dead and decaying flowers should be removed 
from the plants, as they not only have an untidy 
appearance, but they also cause the seed-pods to 
decay. Seedling raising is also an important 
and interesting part of the cultivator’s work. I 
sow the seeds in May, and they form strong 
plants for flowering the follow ing season. They 
may be sowu out-of-doors, or, wdiat is better, in 
a frame over a hot-bed. The seeds are more 
likely to vegetate well in that position, and the 
seedlings can easily l>e pricked out into boxes 
to l»e transferred to the open borders as soon os 
, they are large enough. They ought to be 
planted where they are to flower in good time so 
that they are well established before the winter. 
Seedlings are seldom injured by frosts. ,1. 

.4887.—Destroying ants. There are 
several ways of destroying ants. Boiling water 


poured over them will kill all it touches. Pieces 
of raw meat or bones from which the meat has 
been cut has a wonderful attraction fur them, 

( and the bones could be dipped in hot water 
I occasionally, when the insects are crowded upon 
it. Poison is sometimes imed. Arsenic mixed 
j with treacle is effective ; but, then, such mix* 

, lures are extremely dangerous. Carliolic acid 
will kill them, ami a strong solution of Sunlight 
soap, 0 oz. or 8 oz. to the gallon, will destroy 
any insects,—E. H. 


HARDENS IN JAPAN. 

There is in Japan a calendar of flowers, and 
each month has its festival. In March it is that 
of the pink Plum-blossoms ; in April the Cherry - 
I trees arc in bloom ; in May all the hillsides are 
ablaze witli the Scarlet Azaleas, and the 
Wistarias arc hanging their long lilac hlooms 
over trellises in the Tea-gardens, or from the 
trunks of trees in the woods ; in June the tall 
Lilies and Irises (sec illustration) are scenting 
the air ; in July the Pteony-gardens are visited 
I for the sight of the exulierant blooms ; in August 
I the lordly Lotus covers all the nimbly pools w'ilh 
splendid flowers and leaves, and lodcns the heavy 
air w'ith sweet perfume ; in September the Maple 
reddens the mountain-sides ; later the Chrysan¬ 
themum heralds the winter, which is also not 
devoid of flowers, for before the frosts and snow s 
have disappeared the red Camellias, growing on 
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trees as large as our Hawthorns, are brightening 
the woods with their ruddy hlooms. Or the \ 

Wistaria-hardens I must say one word. It 
was in May, the month of months all the world 
over, when I went one brilliant Sunday to 
Kanicido in Tokio to see the famous Wistaria 
gardens. These gardens are situated ou the 
confines of t lie temple gronnils, which are always 
the scene of the happy innocent amusements of 
the Japanese, their religion and their worship not 
being of the kind to induce to gloom and appre¬ 
hension, hut leading them to make Die lust of 
everything in the best of all possible worlds. 
A bridge, which descrilies more than u semi¬ 
circle, and which it is one of the mild jokes of 
the place to traverse, connects the temple 
grounds with the Tea gardens. The bridge 
spans the narrow neck of a pool or pond, 
around and overhanging which are set the 
booths where the happy people picnic. The 
gnarled and twisted branches of the ancient 
\Vistaria-trees form the roofs, and under the 
flickering shadows of the long lilac blooms, 
which hang in abimdant masses 2 feet and 3 feet 
deep, the bright-eyed muamta and the winsome 
children sit on their heels eating sweetmeats 
out of little lacquer picnic boxes ; or leaning 
over the parapets they elap their hands, at the 
sound of which huge golden carp as large as 
salmon-trout lazily come to he fed with biscuits 
and bon 1 >oiis. Words fail to convey an idea of 
the brilliancy of the scene. The radiant air, 
the luxuriant wealth of flowers, the soft brilliant 
colouring of the women’s dresses, the many- 
hued lanterns, the laughter, the gaiety, and 


the careless happiness of the whole combine to 
make a scene never to be forgotten. The 

Art of hardf.mnh is, however, cultivated 
in Japnu not only by public bodies, or solely 
as a means of providing public amusement and 
recreation, for it is an art dear to t he heart o. 
every inhabitant of the land of the Rising Sunf 
Every Japanese, however poor he may be, how¬ 
ever small may lie his house, strives to reserve 
some little space which would lie in England 
relegated to the uses of a backyard, dustbin, 
and rubbish heap, to the laying out and cultiva¬ 
tion of the traditional garden. This is, as 
everything else in Japan, unique. In Ihc 
traditional garden should he found a miniature 
st ream flowing bet ween rocks, crossed by one. or 
more tiny stone bridges and bordered by low 
Pine and other trees, which arc not allowed to 
crow' their owm sw'eet way, but are trained to 
bend and reach at strange angles over the 
shallow' stream, in the water of w hich a few 
tame carp are alw'ays to he found. Blossoming 
trees and shrubs till up the space, and among 
them is alw'ays to be seen the stone lantern, in 
which on certain occasions a lamp is placed, 
W'ith the object, it is said, of lighting tiie soul 
back to its old home oil earth. In many such 
gardens, adjoining the paper-walled workshops 
where the patient Japanese produce their 
marvels of art workmanship, have I had the 
processes of manufacture explained or demon¬ 
strated to me, or the objects brought out to be 
photographed. But small as are most of the 
gardens in Japan, like the people and their 
houses, and expressive as anything else of the 
refinement, the absence of care and the repose 
of thsir lives, there are yet many gardens and 
i * n ks which are os extensive as those in Eng¬ 
land. The great enclosures of the Daimios 
during the old rule of the Khogunate, most of 
which have lioennie public parks, the silent 
groves around the Shiba Temples, ami the ex¬ 
tensive gardens of the Mikado's palace nt Tokio 
testify to the fact that the Japanese can con¬ 
ceive ami carry out a grand scheme of a garden. 
Among many 

Beautiful private hardens 1 may mention, 
however, that of Count Matsura at Tokio, 
w hich was a celebrated garden before the city 
of Tokio was built. Here iv hike takes the 
place of a pool, and forest-trees overshadow* the 
blossoming Cherries, and a tea-house and lsml- 
Ilouse bear witness to the thorough enjoyment of 
life in a garden, lu Japan, though flowers are 
adored, hot houses are unknown. With a taste 
a-s correct as it is refined, the Japanese do not 
aim at cultivating the rare, the costly, and the 
novel, but at taking the common flowers of their 
country occurring in their natural sequence, and 
by care and cultivation making them the 
sources of national enjoyment. Thus the 
Cherry-trees in bloom, which in Englaml can 
only lie seen in our kitchen gardens, are deemed 
in .)h|kui a sight worthy of the Mikado to invite 
his guests to view. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

48S0.—Fuchsias from seed. -Seedling 
Fuchsias arc not more difficult to raise than 
other plants. Kow r the seeds in heat in spring ; 
pot ofl* when large enough, and treat the 
same as plants raised from cuttings. The prob¬ 
abilities are the seedlings will not lie altogether 
like the {sircnt. If you have saved seeds wash 
them out of the pulp at once, dry and place in a 
paper packet till spring. Keep the old plant 
dry through the winter, and warm it up in 
spring, there will then be young shoots break 
out that will make the licst possible cuttings. 
Under good treatment seedling Fuchsias will 
flow'er the same season if helped in heat in the 
spring.—E. H. 

- This is a very simple matter, all that is 

necessary being to wait until the berries or 
fruitsare ripe and of adeepblackish-purplecolour; 
then wash or rub out the seeds in sand, store 
them in a dry place, and sow in well-drained 
pots of sandy loam and leaf-mould in February, 
placing them in heat, of course. Prick ofl' the 
seedlings singly as soon as they can be handled. 
Transfer them singly to small pots w’lien fit, 
shifting them on into the 5-inch size, in which they 
will bloom during the succeeding autumn. But 
plants thus raised from seed will not come true 
to the parent plant. Cuttings are very easily 
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struck, though it ia almost too late now ; but 
with a very little care there is no danger of losing 
a healthy plant if wintered in any frost-proof 
place.—B. C. R. 

4896.— Camellias losing their buds.— 

I think that “ W. N. G. L.” is keeping the roots 
of these too moist in comparison with the atmos¬ 
phere. The temperatures given are all right 
tor plants under forcing ; but this grand green¬ 
house shrub will not bear hasty forcing, nor do 
they like a dry atmosphere at any time, least of 
all when the blooms are expanding. Buds of 
Camellias will droop very freely from slight 
causes, and it may be that the plants have been 
too dry or too wet for a short period. Syringe 
them occasionally, and so soften the buds some¬ 
what. This often aids them considerably.— 
P. U. 

- This is a common question at this season 

of the year, and a frequent complaint of ama¬ 
teurs. It is simply due to mismanagement, and 
results from neglect during t he late summer daj’-s, 
when it is thought the plants are at rest, and 
therefore require little or no attention. I often 
see plants absolutely dust-dry, and it is foolish 
to rely upon showers, as these simply moisten 
the surface of the soil, and that underneath is 
quite dry. A Camellia is a plant that does not 
quickly show signs of neglect, and is apparently 
healthy when almost dying. At any rate, this 
dropping of the buds is due to this cause, but I 
hope you will not lose all the buds. Pay care¬ 
ful attention now to the watering, giving no 
more than necessary, and avoid a hot atmos¬ 
phere.—C. T. 

- The temperature is too high, and the plants do not 

get enough water. Give more water, ana put a little 
stimulant in it. Soot-water is good for Camellias. Do not 
let the night temperature rise above 60 degs.—E. II. 

4889. — Semi - double White Ivy - 
leaved Pelargoniums.— No ; there is no 
white-flowering variety in this section at all 
equal to Mine. Crousse and others in habit of 
freedom and flowering, etc., and anything of the 
kind would be a great acquisition. The two 
best whites so far are La Candeur and Sarah 
Bernhardt, but neither of these are quite pure, 
and they are on the whole poor things compared 
with some of the others. Congo, Mine. Cochin, 
and A. F. Barron are the nearest to a true lilac 
shade, and Alice Crousse, Daniels Bros., and 
Cavier are, perhaps, the best among those with 
magenta-coloured blossoms. —B. C. R. 

- There are a number of beautiful varie¬ 
ties, and a good double white is Candeur, the 
plant very free, and of vigorous growth. 
Jeanne d'Arc is a fine kind, the flowers white, 
touched with a lavender shade, and other varie¬ 
ties worthy of mention arc Beauty of Castle Hill 
(rose), Ryecroft Surprise, a new kind, a cross 
between Mine. Thibaut and Souv. tie Chas. 
Turner, the flowers salmon-pink in colour, and 
the plant very free and vigorous ; Edith Owen 
(rose-magenta), La France (lilac), the habit 
dwarf and free ; Souv. de Chas. Turner, one of 
the best of all, the flowers produced in large 
t russes, and of a pink colour, with maroon on 
the upper petals ; Galilee (rose-pink), Congo 
(pale-lilac), Mine. Thibaut (pink), and Le Prin- 
tomps (rose-pink), a beautiful variety.—C. T. 

- There are no semi-double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 

as good as Mine. Crousse. Jeanne a’Arc is a very useful 
variety, with white, sometimes lilac-tinted, flowers : but it 
is not so free in habit as Mme. Crousse, and the flowers have 
shorter stalks and arc not so useful for cutting. Congo 
and A. F. Barron have lilac-tinted flowers, and are in their 
way very good.—E. II. 

4893.— Bucharis and Amaryllis— The 

temperature named would suit the Amaryllis, 
but though the Eucharis Lilies may be kept in 
a night temperature of 55 degs., they will do 
very much better when the thermometer does 
not fall below 60 degs. Water should be given 
according to requirements, and most plants will 
use up more in a warm-house than in a oaol one. 
During the resting period the Amaryllis bulbs are 
kept quite dry, but water is given again when there 
arc signs of movement. 'Flic Eucharis is an 
evergreen, and will not l>ear drying oil’ in the 
same way as the Amaryllis, but a partially dry 
treatment is useful at times for its resting efl'eet. 
The Amaryllis flowers in summer, sometimes 
earlier, sometimes later. The Eucharis may be 
made to flower at any season by varying the 
resting periods. Those who have plenty of bulbs 
need never be without flowers.—E. H. 

4881.— Foliage Begonias.*- A "dozeif of 
the best newer varieties in this class are Bertha 


MacGregor (leaf long, pointed, and notched, 
centre dark, with broad silver zone, and narrow 
margin of bronze); Decora (dw'arf, with small 
leaves and stems, leaves bronzy-olive, marked 
with greenish-yellow along the midrib and 
nerves); Dr. James (leaves satiny greyish-white, 
with dark-green margin and veins) ; Flora Hill 
(small leaves, body colour green, irregularly 
splashed white) ; Francois Buchner (large heart- 
shaped leaves of light-green, edge bronzy-red, 
pearly-white zone) ; Mme. Cliolet (bronzy-green, 
with silver blotches) ; Mme. G. Bruant (leaves 
deep metallic green, with purplish-red centre 
and white blotches) ; Mme. Patrv (ground 
colour, white, with rose markings, and purple 
and black margin) ; Mme. P. N. Binot (centre 
dark, zone silver, and broad margin of purplish- 
green) ; Mrs. A. G. Shepherd (broad leaves, 
centre and edges bronzy-red, remainder of a 
silkv-green hue, lieautifully shaded); Mrs. K. 
Bonner (light silvery-green leaves, margin and 
ribs, bronze-red, tine habit) ; Perle Humfeld 
(leaves velvety green, shaded, with zone of l>old 
silver spots or blotches). Six good older kinds 
are: Comtessc Louise d’Erdody, Diademe, 
Distinction, Louise Closon, Mme. Alinagny, and 
Mine. Seboeq. All, or nearly so, of the above 
can be obtained of Messrs. Laing and Co., Forest- 
hill, or of Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley.— 
B. C. R. 

4*35. - Begonia seed-pods to dry.— You may 

ripen the Begonia pods by putting them in a shallow pan 
or saucer nnd placing them where they will get the full 
benefit of the light and sun, either on a shelf in your 
greenhouse or in the window of a warm room. When 
thoroughly dry the seed may be cleaned by rubbing the 
pods through a fine sieve or a piece of muslin.—E. J. P. 

4838.— Violets In Winter. —If there is no danger of 
overcrowding the plants in the frame allow the runners 
to remain ; the}’ will give good blooms later on when the 
bulk of those frqpi the plants are over. When the plants 
are put into the frame the leaves of one plant should just 
touch those of its neighbour, then there is no fear of over¬ 
crowding.—S. P. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and ansustrs arc inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid do mi for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should tie clearly and concisely -written on 
one side of the paper only, amt addressed to the. Editor of 
Gardening, .>7, Soul ha nipt on-street^ Core at-garden, Lon¬ 
don. letters on business should be. sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sendee are required in 
addition to ana dcsianation he man desire to he used in 
the ]*apcr. When more than one < jue.ni is sent, each 
should be on a separate picre of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be rejieated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in adeanee of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
comm unication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be, found in their different de/mrt- 
ments) should aheays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our renders will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means ran/ so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkmno 
should mention the number in which they apjmared. 

4917. — Japanese Anemones.— Will anyone kindly 
inform me wnen to plant these in a garden?—B. M. P. 

4918. — Himantophyllum splendens. — Will 
someone kindly give me directions for culture and treat¬ 
ment of this plant?—A. M. P. 

4919. — Spring Onions.—I should like to know 
whether Spring Onions will do best on a Carrot-bed or 
where Celery has grown .'—Novice. 

49*io.— Cinerarias in a cold frame. Should 
Cinerarias in a cold frame be watered overhead through a 
rosed pot at this time of the year, or watered at edge of 
pot ?— Rector. 

1921.— Pruning Fig-trees.— Will someone kindly 
tell me whether Fig-trees should be pruned much ? An old 
Fig-tree I have is now full of a new crop of fruit. Should 
these he taken off ?— Baldock. 

4922 .— “Malmaison" Carnations.—I have some 
“Malmaison” Carnations in a greenhouse, and they have 
brown spots on their leaves. What is the matter with 
them, and what is the best remedy ?— Novice. 

4928 — Grafting or budding Cherries.—I have 
this autumn dug up several Wild Cherries and planted in 
my garden.. To obtain fruitful.Cherry-trees ought I to 
graft them, or bud them next spring?—C. W. C.. 

4921. Lawn-Sand.. -Will anyone give me a good 
recipe for making lawn-sand ior a large lawn that is nint h 
covered with Moss and weeds ? The subsoil is sandy loam. 
Will nitrate of soda and sand .suit ?—F. D., Chester. 

4025.—Pelargoniums, Tea Boses, <3fcc., for 
market. —Would anyone please to inform me what heat 
I should keep on for such plants as Pelargoniums for early 
market, and for Tea Roses and Callas /—Edward Fleming. 
- 4938.— Cape Gooseberry. —Will someone kindly tell 
me if the Cape Gooueberry is a goal market fruit ? Could 
they be grown with profit in a toreiiig-hour,*.- winter and 
Mil-mer : also where seed could Ik; obtained ?—CONSTANT 
brtsc HIRER. 


4927. — B&rly Tomatoes for market. — Will 
someone kindly inform me when the first sowing of 
Tomatoes should be made for next year’s crop* I would 
like to have them into the market as soon as possible.— 
John Daglkisii. 

4928. — Sulphate of ammonia — Will someone 
kindly explain for what vegetables sulphate of ammonia is 
good? Also the quantity to be used, and if dry or in 
water ? Is it good for any flower-roots—viz., Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Ac. ?—Cook. 

4929. — Aspidistras.— How* many varieties of Aspi¬ 
distras are there ? Does the variegated variety ever turn 
green ; and, if so, what is the best treatment to avoid this? 
Can you give any directions for the general management 
of Aspidistras in the house?—C. Chapman. 

4930 . — Plants for a shady spot.— A part of mv 
garden is shadowed by tall trees, ana I should be much 
obliged if someone would give me a list of undtr-shrubs 
and hardy flowering perennials suitable for such a posi¬ 
tion ? The shade is partial, not dense.—C lematis. 

4931. — Aphis on Chrysanthemums. — My 

Chrysanthemums have been covered more or less all t he 
season with a little black aphis, which clings to thp stems. 

I keep removing it, hut it soon api>cars again. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the cause and the best wav to get, rid of 
it? B. M. P. 

493*2.— Fruit-trees in pots.— .My master has bought 
some newly-|K)tted fruit-trees (Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, 
and Pears) for an unhealed house. Not having grown any 
before in pots, I should Ik? glad to know if I should keep 
them dry, or moderately wet ? The house is as cool as 
possible.—S. S. B. 

4933. —A garden hedge.— Mv house fronts a road, 
and has a plot of garden ground between. 1 am plant¬ 
ing a Laurel hedge, but until it grows up it will need other 
protection from publicity. Will someone please suggrst a 
ew tall flowering plants to grow' inside the l/iurch ? - 

J. C. Bkummell, M.D. 

4934. — Roses for pegging down.- I am about to 
form a bed of Roses with an idea of pegging down. At 
w'hat distance apart should they lie planted, having in 
view the well-being of the Roses as well as economy in 
space ; or should I obtain a better effect from a bed of 
Dwarfs planted closer?- Ri cos a. 

4935. — Heights of Chrysanthemums. - will 

someone kindly give me the average heights of thefollowing 
Chrysanthemums, grown without topping ? Ada Spauld¬ 
ing. Etoile de Lyon, President Hyde, M. C. Lebocqz, W. 
Tricker, W. Coles, Mrs. J. Wright, Mme. de Levin, George 
Daniels, Mons. Bernard, Violet Tomlin, Miss M. Haggas. - 
Country Vicar. 

4930.— Unhealthy Weeping Ash-trees.— Will 

someone kindly tell me how to treat two unhealthy Ash- 
trees? For the lost two summers it has made hardly any 
growth and very scanty foliage, and seems failing.’ As I 
have a pair of them on my lawn I am most anxious to save 
them, and should feel greatly obliged for information on 
the subject.—S. W. 

4937. —Ferns not thriving, &C.— I have a small 
stove-house, containing principally Ferns. These are tiol 
thriving, the foliage being of a pale, delicate green. Will 
someone kindly stale the probable cause, and also what 
ventilation and watering such a house should have at this 
time of year? Also whether a large and lofty conserva¬ 
tory should have daily ventilat ion ’—Inquirer.* 

4938. — Lilies in pots.— Last year I had some Lilium 
roseum (speciosum) given me. which I planted out. Next 
year I should like them in pots, so have taken them up to 
dry. Should I break off the little offsets, and plant them 
out, or in pots, or will they he best dried with the old 
bulbs ? F, of course, should like to increase them, and do 
not want to waste the little offsets.— Baldock. 

4939. — Scotch Firs.—I am proposing to cut of! the 
lower branches from a row' of Scotch Firs. 1 ha\ e done so 
for several winters past, but each year the trees seem tobleed 
or exude more turpentine. This*year the branches arc so 
thick that I am afraid of bleeding the trees to death, so 
apjieal for advice. Is there much danger of killing the 
trees? What is the safest time to cut them ?— Amateur. 

4940. — Plants for a herbaceous border.— 

Would someone kindly give me the names of about twenty 
planty suitable for herbaceous bonier? I would like good 
flowering kinds that would not grow higher than 2 feet on 
an average. I may say I have planted bulbs of sorts in it, 
and want these to partly form a background. Being a 
reader of Gardening this last eight years, I atn sure you 
will assist me.— Allamaxda. 

4941. —Vine-roots going down.- I should be glad 
to know the best way to encourage the roots of Vines to the 
surface of the border? My land being rather hea\y they 
have a tendaiicy of getting to the bottom of the bonier - I 
mean inside of the house. Also, would the present Mine 
be right to lift them carefully ? The Vines are now about 
seven years old. Any information on the above subject I 
shall be glad with. — F, C. C. 

4042.— Gas-tar on hot-water pipes.— Will some¬ 
one kindly say if gas tar on hot w ater pipes giusc-s any 
injury to the plants? I have just put in a hot-water 
apparatus in my new' greenhouse just erected, and I was 
advised to coat’the pipes with gas tar to prevent rust; but 
I find my plants are being burnt considerable. Is this the. 
cause of the tar on the pipes ? If so, can I do anything to 
prevent this?—A Young Beginner. 

4943. — Japanese Chrysanthemums.— I shall be 
very much obliged if anyone can tell me the name of some 
Japanese Chrysanthemums now growing out-of-doors in 
London gardens (November 5th). They are a brilliant 
■bronzecolour, nnd, I see, are being a great deal m> 1«1 in 
the streets. I should also like to know the name of a very 
large cream-coloured Jaj>anese Chrysanthemum now 
growing out-of-doors in London?—M. D. 

4944. — A bushy Bose, &c.— Will someone kiidly tell 
me the best bushy Rose to grow in a raised border against 
a north wall about 5 feet high, or a Fuchsia to answer the 
same purpose? I wish it to grow just above the wall, so 
as to take off the straight line ; but do not want a too 
\ igorous Rose that would have to he kept connfantly out 
luck at the sacrifice of flowers. I git a little s:noke, luit 
can flowcy hardy Roses iq- more suitable aspects.-—J. 
Geldart. 
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4945. —A garden In Surrey.— I shall be very grate¬ 
ful if someone will tell me what to do with a garden in 
Surrey on a slope facing south-west, with the sun on it all 
da}- ? The soil is very sandy, and when any deeper than 
one spit is sand-rock, either soft black or yellow rock. A 
lot of fruit-trees were planted by a nursery gardener ; but, 
so far, in three years have made no growth. What should 
be done with them ? Also, how T ought the borders to be 
prepared for flowers ?—M. D. 

4946. — Early : flowerlng Chrysanthemums.— 
Will someone kindly give me a reliable list of earlv- 
flowering Chrysanthemums for outdoor work in Yorkshire, 
not including Aline. Desgrange and her sports? This year, 
if ever, Chrysanthemums should have flowered well out¬ 
side ; but William Holmes, Lady Selbome, Pynaert van 
Geert, and Mrs. Cullingford, all called “ early-flowering,” 
have failed to get beyond the bud stage with me. They 
were planted out in a rich border in May.— Country Vicar. 

4947. — Vallota not flowering. — I have had a 
Vallota for three years, and it has flowered each autumn, 
but does not make any growth. During the summer it 
has about seven or eight leaves, and directly it has done 
flowering about three or four of these turn yellow and 
drop off. It is kept in a sunny window, with a Are all the 
winter. This year it has not flowered at all. Should this 
be so? I see others in windows large and full of leaves. I 
have not repotted it since I had it. Any information will 
oblige.—A Lover ok Flowers. 

4948. — Early Strawberries. — I have about 200 
strong plants of Nobles and Paxtons, grown in 5-inch pots 
which have been for the last three months in a trench in 
my garden filled with Cocoa-nut-flbre. I want to know the 
future treatment for forcing? When must they go into 
vinery ? 1 have a hanging shelf that will hold about 50 
pots Boine 18 inches from the glass, and another shelf against 
a wall at back of vinery. Will they require heat, as 1 do 
not want to force Vines ? Should I take all the quantity 
into house on approach of hard weather, or only a portion 
of them, as I want them to follow on in rotation ? I do 
not want them to fruit until the season is fairly on. Any 
information will oblige.—A mateur. 

4949 . —a kitchen garden near a river.— My 

kitchen garden runs alongside a river, the normal height 
of which is about 2 feet 6 inches below r the lowest level of 
the garden ; even in very high floods the w'ater never 
comes into the garden. The soil is sandy. I propose to 
protect the river side of the garden with 10-feet high 
tarred paling. This will have an aspect east by south. I 
am anxious to cover the fence with fruit-trees—Pears and 
Plums for choice. For about how may trees would there 
be room in 70 feet length ? What inexpensive precautions, 
if any, would be recommended to prevent the roots getting 
into the water ? What sorts would be likely to thrive in 
such a situation ? What would be about the latest safe 
date for planting ? In fruit I infinitely prefer flavour to 
size and appearance.— Inexperience. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

4818.—Ferns for a heated conservatory.— 

Will someone kindly tell me what Ferns and Mosses will 
suit a conservatory, moderately heated by hot-water pipes 
up to 60 degs. It is on the south side of the house. Three 
sides are glass, with windows above and at the sides to 
open, size 20 feet by 7 feet. I live in Bayswator, London, 
and wish to grow’ some large hardy Ferns high up, and 
some smaller and fairly delicate Ferns low down among 
the tufa, which forms a rockery' overhanging a pool. 
There is plenty of Pteris cretica. Will Smilax trail up the 
wall in this conservator}', or does it require more mois¬ 
ture ?—Pasht. 


must have been a fine form of C. insigne which you took 
for the parent, for it is an excellent variety of the above 
hybrid, which was obtained first by the Messrs. Veitch, 
and it was named by Reichenbach in honour of one of the 
members of the firm. Your flower has a wonderfully long 
dorsal sepal with a very white top.— M. M. 

4956. —Repotting Orchids (J. Benson ). —You do 
quite right to ask these questions in good time. You say 
you have taken my advice, and repotted your Odonto- 
glossums and cool Oncidiums. Now get some peat-fibre 
and some Sphagnum Moss picked, and keep it in the 
house ready for use. All the plants w ill not require pot¬ 
ting or repotting at the same time, so that in the case of 
one or two coming on with their wants and requirements 
you will have nothing to stop you from doing it at once. 
The advantage of keeping material in the house with the 
plants ensures you from injuring the roots with cold soil.— 
M. B. 

4957. —Oattleya calummata (John Gftdefroy).— 
I read your letter before seeing the flou'er, and I came to 
the conclusion that it was not likely to be true, for the 
plant is too expensive to be in the collection of a working 
man. It is simply one of the parents of calummata (G. 
Aclandiae), and if you paid anything like a price for this 
you have been tricked nicely. *C. calummata is a hybrid 
raised between G. intermedia and C. AclanditB by M. Bleu, 
of Paris, and it is certainly a most beautiful flower ; but it 
appears to differ from most of the garden hybrids in being 
of a bad habit of growth, whilst the most of garden 
hybrids are very free. Your flower is an ordinary form of 
C. Aclandi®.—M. B. 

4958. — The SagO Palm.— IF. Williams sends a pen- 
nately-cleft woolly leaf, on which are borne the seeds of 
the Cycas revoluta, and which will be of no use whatever, 
because they require to be fertilised. These plants are 
popularly, but erroneously, called Sago Palms, but thev 
really are not Palms at all, but are members of the Cycad- 
acaea, and in Japan and China a kind of starch resembling 
Sago is obtained from the pith. You have a beautiful 
ornamental plant, and one that will not rapidly grow' too 
tall for your house, although it does require width to 
spread its leaves. Do you require to cut the old leaves 
away ? This i9 the plant used by the Saxon9 to do honour 
to the dead, and a leaf was used in the same manner as we 
use wreaths and crosses.—J. J. 

4959. -iiselia Dormaniana (Catherine Edwards). 
—This is a pretty variety which this lady sends for a name. 
It flow’ered for the first time some fourteen years ago in 
the gardens of the gentleman whose name it bears. It 
does not appear to vary greatly, and this does not say much 
for the supposition of its being a natural hybrid ; and yet 
I have seen it imported in great numbers. The sepals and 

tals are bronzy-green, streaked and flushed in the flower 

fore me with purple. The three-lobed lip has large 
side-lobes of a rosy-purple, and the middle lobe is of a very 
deep and rich amethyst-purple. Its native home is in the 
mountains about Rio de Janeiro, at some 2,(XX) feet eleva¬ 
tion. It is a very pretty little plant, having slender stems 
growing about a foot or eighteen inches high, usually 
bearing a pair of leaves, and it is because the thin steins 
become dry and leafless on their journey home that the 
plants have such a paltry and mean appearance that it 
has not yet received the attention at the hands of growers 
to which I think it is entitled.—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should altcays accompany the parcel, which 
should he addressed to the Editor of Gardkniko Illus¬ 
trated, : i ?, Southampton-street, Strand, London, IF. C. 


To the following queries brief editorial rejjlies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give f urther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice, on the various subjects. 

4950. —Cypripedium Leeanum, — H. Hubbard 
sends a flower of this fine hybrid, but it is a verj- poor 
form of the plant which has become a great favourite. 
Your flower appears to have so much green in the dorsal 
sepal, and the rest of the flower is very dull coloured. I 
cannot congratulate you upon your success.— M. B. 

4951. — Lycaste Skinnerl alba. — Ben Hardy 
sends me a fine flower of this cliaste and beautiful variety. 
It is not so large as one I have seen, but the contour of 
the bloom is charming, the sepals being so broad and 
full. “ B. II.” asks me to tell him something about this 
family? 1 cannot do so this week, but 1 will endeavour to 
shortly.—M. B. 

4952. — Indian Filberts (S. T.).— These seeds 

which you inquire about are sold in Ixmdon by this name. 
The seeds are contained in large, flat, woody pods, which 
grow from four to six feet in length, and are the fruits of 
Eutida scandens. It is a nati\e of tropical America, 
and the natives of these countries convert them into 
spoons, snuff and Tobacco-boxes. The seeds, although 
large, are not edible.—J. J. 

4953 Adianturns.— G. Gabbing sends what I have 
always known as three distinct kinds under the one name 
of A.‘ hispidulum, and he asks if these are all the same 
plant ? Now the frond marked 1 is Adiantum fulvum, 2 is 
Adian turn tenellum, and 3 is A. hispidulum. You will see 
a great difference in the shape of the pinn<e in 1 and 3. 
The frond marked 2 is more like 3; but in its size it 
always keeps constant under cultivation whatever it may 
do in a wild state, and I have always maintained the three 
to be distinct kinds.—J. J. 

4954 . — Cypripedium Insigne punctatum 
violace um ("No Name).—This is the name of the 
variety sent, and not the form known as Maulei, after 
Mr. Maul, of Bristol. This is a bolder and, my way of 
thinking, a far superior flower. It is quite astonishing the 
number of fine varieties of insigrie that are cropping up 
nowadays, making this old species quite a gay and desir¬ 
able plant, and quite close to my residence there is a 
collection with several hundred flowers now open, which 
make quite a splendid appearance.- M. B. 

4955. —Cypripedium Arthurianum (G. Geoze). 
—I cannot compliment you on your skill in cultivating 
this seedling, it being the seventh year since it was first 
potted off; but I certainly must do so lor bringing forth 
such a fine form of it as you send, and I should imagine it 


Names Of plants.— G. M. Mayor.— Appears to lie 

Rubus australis.-./. P., Northumberland. —I, Nephro- 

lepis exaltata ; cannot name the others from leaves only. 

-- H. Ji.— The numbers of two were off ; but I think this 

is how they were with the very dark edge to the lip. 1, 
Lcelia Perrini ; 2, I^nlia Dayana; 3 and 4, V arieties of 

Cattleva Loddigesi.- L. Stanford .—1, Cannot name 

from infertile fronds ; send again ; 4, Polystichum VVollas- 
toni ; 6, Lastrea Sieboldi. The others liad no numbers ; 

send again.- T. IF. «S.-We cannot make anything of 

your Gypripediums, for when they arrived they were all 

without a spot or marking whatever.-IF. Horton.— 1, 

Adiantum hispidulum; 2, Polystichum angulare proli- 
ferum ; 3, Not recognisable ; 4, Ditto ; 0, Ladies’ Cushion 
is Anneria vulgaris, but cannot recognise the plant you 

bend ; 7, Send when in flower.- W. Williams. —Cycas 

fevoluta.- Catherine Edwards.— Laelia Dormaniana. 

' Names Of fruit . —Gnat. —Pears all Autumn Cras- 
sane. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

* 4826.— Keeping Pigeons for table. — Try the 

bross of Dragon hens and Antwerp cocks. Hens will breed 
well up to five years, and cock birds when old generally 
finish off their young better than younger birds. Feed 
the old birds on equal quantities of brown Peas, Tares, 
bnd Indian Corn, leaving the last out after Christmas, as 
It makes laying hens too fat. W hen the young can peck 
jfive them Indian Corn.—J. B. R. P. 

; - The common Cote Pigeon, sometimes 

palled the Blue Rock, would be the variety 
f should recommend. You should procure 
some young birds from two or three lofts, 
And thus ensure a cross from the first. 
There may be some exhibition varieties 
which would answer, but the probability 
is they would not breed as rapidly as 
those which have been accustomed to harder 
fare. Pigeons rarely grumble at any food which 
inay be offered them, especially if they are 
accustomed to the food from the first. Peas are 
useful, but I find they relish anything which the 
hens care to eat, such as soft foods of various 
kinds, Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, and the like. 
They like mortar rubbish to peck at and w ill also 


readily pick up small pieces of rock salt. For 
breeding Pigeons I should use plenty of meal, as 
this is passed on at onee by the old birds to the 
young ones in the nest. Pigeons breed for 
several years and need not be changed every year 
like fowls. If I were about to make a start with 
Pigeons on a large scale I should take care to keep 
an exact record of the birds hatched in each year, 
so that the birds could be distinguished at any 
time on examining their legs. Pigeons will feed as 
often as their feeder cares to throw them com. 
I should be content w ith twice daily, and let 
them do a little foraging on their own account. 
I cannot speak positively as to the number of 
pairs whicn may be bred in each year from one 
set of birds, but this year I have known a flock 
of birds increase from two (that is, a cock and 
hen) to eighteen. I believe two pairs of the 
young birds have nested on their ow n account, 
and I have reason to think that another nest is 
being made. I do not think this could be 
looked upon as an average return, especially if 
a large flock is intended to be kept. The pair 
of birds to which I have referred were about to 
nest last Christmas when the remainder of the 
flock were sold; they were therefore kept and 
have had the use of a large Pigeon-house, in 
which they have not been molested either with 
rats or other Pigeons. I am not prepared to 
say that Pigeons (the common kind) will not pay 
in any case, but, as a rule, I believe they do 
not. I have already said they are tremendous 
eaters; they are ever ready to drive away 
chickens from their food, and when any 
favourite com happens to be Btacked within easy 
reach of their cote, they are constantly engaged 
in pulling out the ears or pods. Another 
obstacle to profitable returns is the constant 
Bhooting w'hich goes on when the birds take a 
daily turn in the neighbourhood. On several 
occasions I have seen them return with a 
broken limb, and there is no doubt that many 
are brought down by so-called sportsmen who 
are ever ready to shoot at any game which 
comes within their reach. It is right to point 
out these things to “ Blue Rock, so that he 
may not be disappointed. If he merely looks 
upon the Pigeons as a hobby he will not be so 
particular about the expenses exceeding the 
receipts. — Doulting. 

4827.— Keeping fowls, &e. —It is difficult 
to advise in cases of this kind. If the bird were 
active last year, and good broods of chickens 
were hatched, there is no reason why the same 
success should not be forthcoming next- spring. 
It would undoubtedly assist to secure this end 
if the bird were now separated from the liens, 
and lie made to pass the winter in a roomy run, 
where he could get plenty of attention, and 
not be permitted to fall off in condition. 
The two birds should certainly ensure an 
abundance of fertile eggs. If the old bird 
were not reliable last season there can be no 
encouragement to keep him for another 
year, and in that case I should certainly 
sell. I am not particularly partial to cross¬ 
bred cocks, although I have met with some 
which were very useful, and begot good 
chickens. The Rock and Houdan cross should 
answer, large birds, good table fowls, tinted 
eggs, and plenty of them, as well as little 
trouble from excessive broodiness, all being pos¬ 
sible to secure if good strains are selected for 
the parent birds. With regard to “ Ivy Bank’s” 
fowls, the querist omits to mention whether any 
chickens, and, if so, how many, have been bred 
during the nine months. This alone can deter¬ 
mine the question whether the returns given is 
a good one or not. We may consider the nine 
months’ average to be one hundred eggs per 
hen, and there are still three months to run, 
during which few eggs can be looked for. I 
should not look upon the average as a good one 
if the hens had done no sitting ; but even in 
that case it is not wise to pass an opinion, 
because the pullets should have done some work 
in the three months immediately preceding the 
1st of last January. October is the first month 
in the poultry-keeper’s year, and the returns 
should be given from the beginning of that 
month to the end of the following September.— 
Doulting. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.”— Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner and will appear in due course in 
I Gardening Illustrated. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH. 

PORTABLE WOOD & IRON BUILDINGS 

FOR LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. 

(loo) in summer; warm in whiter; ean lie inhabited the 
moment llit-y nr** finished; no pOMlIhtttty of ilamp 


THE NEW TUBULAR 
OIL HEATING STOVE 

(HOT WATER AND HTEAM) 

FOR CONSERVATORIES, POULTRY HOUSES, AVIARIES, &c. 

SupermUn* i .h'I and f.</> Foma,, a. 


__ig __ md _. 

Aviaries, tic. It sui>ersedes all existing systems, particularly 
the old and uncertain one of furnaces with the necessary 
stoking at all hours. It is simplicity itself, and, like simple 
inventions, is most efficacious As will he seen by the illustra¬ 
tion, the Stoves mode upon this principle are constructed on 
the tubular system, but they differ from any others in that 
the tube* are heated portly by hot water and partly by hot air 
and steam The hot air and steam tubes become hot five 
minutes after lighting the burner, and the hot-water tub*' 
soon after. The ordinary sizes ure fitted with a Hlnkss 
Extinguisher Duplex Burner with raising arrangement for 
lighting. The largest have K|tecial heat-giving burners. Htoves 
5 ft. 4 in. long ami under are supplied with fowl tut>e» ; when 
over that length is required, loose tubes are supplied to any 
required length which can lie fixed by onyluoly ax-cording to 
the directions applied. Thefo is an outlet with windguard 
provided f*> carry off maxi* prodnrtx, so that for Conservatories, 
Poultry' Houses, Ac., Ac., these Stowes are absolutely 
innocuous, and they contain, moreover, a Vaporising vessel 
for keeping the air properly moist. For efficiency, economy, 
and cheapness these Stove* are unrivalled. It is important, 
when writing for information as to sur.es necessary, to give all 
the information possible as to the dimensions of the conser¬ 
vatories or greenhouses required lobe heated, with particu¬ 
lar* as to aspect, connection with house, Ae., and a rough 
sketch is always of assistance. 

RICHARD EVENS, 43, Baker-st., London, w. 


HEATING APPARATUS, 

From £4 4s. and upwards. 


FAWKES' SLOW-COMBUSTION 

H EATING APPARATUS f 

Most Efficient and Cheapest 
In Existence. 

Require* no sunk stokehole and no brick set • 
ling Will last all night without attention. 

Will bum house cinders, therefore costa next 
to nothing for fuel. Anyone can fix it. A 
domestic servant ean stoke it. 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 

Rnonnou s nuto¬ 
ft rx in use off 
orcrlhr country. 

ONLY SLOW 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OKTHEKIND 

CAVTION.— 

Brtrnrt of ineffi¬ 
cient, incom¬ 
plete apfkimtux 
tr'iifh trill not 
flint nit n ujht. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prices 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous testi¬ 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
shoaing enor¬ 
mous success, 
post f ree on ap- 
plication. 


BEST CONSTRUCTED ami CHEAPEST CrceahouMa. 
Forcing Houses, Pits, Frames, Plant Protectors, Potting 
Shells, Tool Houses, Ac. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue poet fret from 

CROMPTON & FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 

NO FLUE REQUIRED. 

(SATL'a Patkvt ) 


Supplied with various arrangement* of Pi|ie*. 
For Oreenhouses, Ac. t 'ataloguc free. 

Jam Treatise, Hunting l»y Hot-water, 190 Pogi 
5U engravings. ('loth, 2s. 


12 HOURS’ STOVE 

Syndicate-Limited. 

Patents of 1892. 

COAL, COKE, OR CINDERS. 

Combustion on new system for use inside or outside con- 
nervatoner. With or without hot-water pipes. Economy, 
regularity, arid satisfaction guaranteed. 

Attached to auy existing pi|*** One month's approval 
given or full value returned 
For particular* and textioioninf* apply to 


5, 


WATERLOO 

Digitized 




SOUTHAMPTON. 

oogle 


Full Particulars and Local Agent s Address from. 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 


GLASS 


Frf.e ox Rail in Loxi»on, 
packages included, 
bo*., 100 ft. 21 ox., 100 
4ths .. 8*. 61. .. 11s. 0«1. 

3rd* .. 9*. &L .. 12s. 6x1. 

The following ix n Lint of sizes always in stork: — 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10. 14 by 10, 16 by li 18 by 12. 20 by 12, 
13 by 11. 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 30 by 18. 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 l.y 16. 
30 by 15. 

Glass rut to any size at a slight advance on the abort price* 
(duos is rut ami packed in own warehouse by experience'll 
men, therefore quality of gloss and itaxking is guorantced 
All glass is put on roil free of charge, and guuronieed to la* in 
sound condition. Paint, 4<L per lb. ; Putty. Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when B|iechL 
quotation will Is* sent by return post, mentioning this )iaper. 
J. B. ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lend and (Baits Warehouse, 

31. Moor-lane, Crlpplcgatc, London. E.C. 


GREENHOUSES. 

AMATEUR Span-roof, inode of wrll-HPosnned rexl dx*al in 
a strong, aultfttanlial manner in sections, ami can Ik? put 
together by any handy man or gardeuer in a very short time. 
Complete with ventilators, iron* for opening, door with lock, 
slug*-* for plants, all glass fitted and marked to proper placer. 
7 by 5 ft . 54s : 9 by 6 ft., £4. 12 by 8 ft . £5 15s : 3) by 10 ft . 
£1! 10s Lean to s from 46s. Strong Carden Lights. 2 lncbe» 
thiek. painted and glazed, 4 by 3 ft., Gs. x-och ; 6 by 4 ft.. 8a. 6*1 
»-urh Allsecureiy parked on rail. For illustrations of above an- 
price of other sizes, send for Complete Catalogue, boat free 
Estimates free for every description of Horticultural work. 

J. JAMES, 

355, High-road, Chiswick, London. 


RASS WIRE HYACINTH SUFPOR 

uiaxle of Hut wire, bent quality, 2s Cd per do*., can 
Iiaid on 1 dozen and upwards.—W. E. F*M!i«lN & CO , 1 
Wirework*. High Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Shooting and Fishing Boxes, Gentlemen’s 
Residences. Stables, Coach Houses. &c„ Game 
Larders. Gardeners' & Labourers’ Cottages. 

Descriptive? Catalogue of ull our Manufactures, including 
Ireti V.uildingH for Slumting and Fishing Is«dg< Stabling. 
I lots, Kennels, Poultry' Appliances, tlrcenhouscs. Harden 
Frames, Ac., fret* on application. 

Laundries, annexes, and additional aocomimalatlon to 
existing dwelling-houses carriexl out. 

Tx>Htlmoniai fmin llerliert Dreg, Kaq. S. |.t 13.1893: lam 
pleased to say tin* work was done very well, and have no 
donlt it will l»c very comfortable when finished. 


Section of Boiler and Pipes shoaing action of hot blast and 
Automatic Regulator, awarded the SILVER MEDAL (1st 
PRIZE) by the R H. Society in 1883: still stand* without 
rind for POWER. EFFICIENCY, and ECONOMY. 

(' P K INN ELL A CO hold one of the LARGEST 
STOCKS of hot-water appliance* IN THE COUNTRY, 
including every Boiler of known merit unxl excellence. 

New Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs 
•>n thi* hot-water apparatus) free on application. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

I RON FOUNDERS AND BOILER MANUFACTURERS, 

65. Southwark Street, London. S.E. 

AUTOMATIC DAMPER. 

ECONOMY OF FUEL & LABOUR. 
REGULARITY OF TEMPERATURE. 
l.H. SOCIETY’S SILVER MEDAL. 
Numerous Testimonials 

)7, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Original from 

rnRMFIl UNIVERSITY 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

NORWICH:. 

PEARCE & HEATLEY 


8 feet over all. 

Improved Condensing Greenhouse Heater, 
for Gas. 35s.; for Oil, 41s. 

THE LAMP MANUFACTURING CO., 

12 and 14. Leonanl-street. City-mad. 

Agents: BENRTF1NK anti CO., Cheapside, and all 
Ironmongers throughout the kingdom. 

Write for Prospectus. 


SILVER MEDAL HORSE-SHOE 


WINTER CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

fto„ &c., 

IN ALL STYLES. 


Ptaus ami i 1 .*’. ill mix'* on 

“ HOLLOWAY’ 

GREENHOUSES in great variety 
“ EXCELSIOR ” PR0PACAT0R from 24s. 

HARDEN 1.IOHTS 6 ft. by 4ft., from 4*. Gd. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

N'w. feet. £ s. xL 

1 4 by 3 . . 18 0 

5 .. 4 „ 4 1 16 6 

C 6 4 1 18 0 

" ii . u .:« - *«• • 

New Illustrated Catalogue 3 -1 amps. List tree. 

t' best work only at reasonable prices. 

n„ North London UorlicuUiiml Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LON DON, N . 






application. Surveys made. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE BEST NEW VARIETIES. 

So many take an interest in Chrysanthemums 
now and glow the newest kinds that I have 
made notes of the more important novelties 
worth getting to add to any collection. All the 
newer additions, at least those for exhibition, 
bear very large flowers—in fact, a small or even 
medium bloom is useless in competition. It is 
overshadowed by the monsters, measuring some¬ 
times nearly a foot across. This is a false taste, 
but as readers want to know the best varieties, 
their names and a brief description of each are 
here given. 

Japanese. —Of this class, amongst the whites 
the first is unquestionably Mile. Tnertee Rey, a 
large, handsome flower, pure-white, the florets 
broad, but not coarse, like so many of this 
section—Waban, for instance, a much-praised 
novelty, but far too coarse and ugly to grow. 
There seems a perfect plague of these mon¬ 
strous, big kinds, and why they are grown is a 
mystery. This former variety is French, but 
many of our most beautiful novelties are raised 
by English growers, a few by Americans, but it 
seems likely that in the future the majority of 
the best Chrysanthemums will lie English seed¬ 
lings. Golden Wedding is likely to prove the 
best of the yellows ; the flowers arc large but 
refined, the colour deep-golden-yellow, and the 
florets incurve slightly. It is a sturdy grower 
and in all ways a fine Chrysanthemum. 
Ohas. Davis is a sport from Viviand Morel, 
that peculiarly sportive variety, which is pure- 
white on early buds, and later blooms display 
various shades of rose-lilac. The sport Cnas. 
Davis has bronze-yellow flowers, and the petals 
reflex, more so than the parent. It is a 
good grower. Lord Brooke is classed as a 
reflexed Japanese, and is a very fine flower. It 
is very large, full, and when in perfection more 
like a giant incurved than a Japanese. The 
colour is very rich and beautiful, bronze-j’ellow. 
with a more distinct orange margin to the brood 
florets. G. C. Schwabe is a full, handsome flower, 
colour carmine-rose, the centre of a golden 
shade. Col. W. B. Smith will be as much 
grown as any Japanese kind. The habit of 
growth is like that of Avalanche—that is, dwarf 
and vigorous, and the flowers are of pleasing 
colour—old gold, shaded with terra cotta, a 
distinct tone. I have seen many fine blooms of 
it this year, and it has been shown in all the 
leading stands. Excelsior is of a different style ; 
the flower is stiff to a fault, but very full, solid, 
and striking, the florets broad, chcrry-rose 
colour, and somewhat incurved, showing a 
silvery reverse. William Seward has not shown 
to advantage this year, but this is due, I think, 
to hard propagation. There has been a great 
demand for it, with the usual result—the plant is 
propagated “ to death. ’ Those flower - in free 
stands I have seen have been very line, as much 
for form as for colour, a deep-crimson, not un¬ 
like that of F. A. Davis. John Shrimpton is 
another very fine dark-colored variety, aemind- 
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ing one in aspect of Val d’Andorra, the colour 
deep-crimson, a superb shade. It is quite a 
relief to see such kinds, and I hope raisers will 
get good decided colours. The poor, washed-out 
colours of many novelties is objectionable, and 
such kinds are fit only for the rubbish- 
heap. Geo. W. Childs is a variety that 
seems very poor. It it not worth buying as 
yet, although might be better next year. At 
present it is far inferior to many older 
varieties. Beauty of Exmouth is worth noting, 
the flowers arc very refined, and the w'hite 
florets curl and twist about in a charming way. 

A few years ago much interest was shown in 
the hairy or hirsute class. W. A. Manda (yel¬ 
low) and White Louis Boelnner are beautiful, 
the latter far more so than the dingy type. It 
is better far, in my opinion, than Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, which is a miffy grower, whereas the 
other is vigorous and the flowers solid. They 
are pure-wdnte, opening of a primrose tint, and 
very hairy, if that is any special recommenda¬ 
tion. It is synonymous with Enfant des Deux 
Mondes. Miss Dorothy iShea (terra-cotta), 
half reverse. R. Flowerday, the florets crimson 
and with silvery reverse. Duke of York, crimson, 
and Mi* 8. Harman Payne are good acquisit ions, the 
flowers large, of a rose-purple colour, the reverse 
silvery in colour. J. Stanborough Dibbens 
(yellow to bronze) is a splendid kind. Many 
new kinds have been certificated quite recently, 
but will not be in lists yet, and, therefore, it is 
of little use describing them. The incurved 
Chrysanthemums are getting much more numer¬ 
ous, and we have now some really fine things 
amongst them, which make this class more 
interesting. At one time it was chiefly the 
Queen family that was grown, until one got 
tired of the same colours and style of bloom. 
M. R. Bahuant is a good French variety, 
although we do not like the some dark rose- 
purple colour. It has, however, been much shown 
this year, and is likely to lie popular because 
strong in growth. Brookleigh Gem is of note 
for its rather distinct colour m this section, the 
flowers neat, and lilac-pink in colour, shaded 
with white. It is scarcely decided enough, but 
is shown well this year. Lucv Hendell is 
excellent for exhibition, and ^irs. Robinson 
King has been shown very freely this year. It 
is a sport from Golden Empress, the colour 
richer than in the parent, the flowers well shaped 
and neat. Ami Hoste may be mentioned, the 
flowers buff in colour, wilh a purplish shade. 
There are some kinds that are really both incurved 
and Japanese incurved. Robert Cannellis a case 
in point, a reddish-bronze colour, and the same 
may be said of Mrs. Libbie Allen, which, as 1 
saw it a few days ago, was distinctly incurved 
the colour clear-yellow. It io rarely difficult to 
advise upon thi:, Lecticn. The shoot., often turn 
cut very similar to the patent, ami cue must 
exercise extreme care in purchasing. In the 
various other sections, a very good Anemone 
kind is Mine. Nathalie Brun, the colour sulphur- 
acIIow. with disc nnd roy floret: , Kate Wells i;- 
a lefloed Pompon, the floweis of a <Tinu:on 
shade, with the petals topped with golden- 
yellow. A very distinct Japanese Anemone 
kind is John Bunyau. It is quite new and worth 
recording as a fine acquisition to a small but 


pretty class. The flowers are yellow’, brighter 
in the centre than the guard florets. Mrs. C. J. 
Salter is a delicate seif buff-coloured Anemone. 
I shall mention a few others as they are ex¬ 
hibited that I think w’ortli noting by amateurs 
who grow the Chrysanthemum largely. There 
are now so many new varieties that the utmost 
care is necessary in selecting only those of real 
merit. F. P. 


4931.—Aphis on Chrysanthemums.— 

Tobacco-wash and soft-soap— 3 oz. of soap and 
1 quart of Tobacco-liquor to the gallon of 
water—will kill black-fly, which are more diffi¬ 
cult to destroy than green-flies. Tobacco-powder 
dusted over the infested parts, if taken in time, 
will be effectual. There is no lack of remedies 
if there is no procrastination in their use to keep 
down flies with ease. If the plants are not too 
large tliev may be dipped in a tub of wash made 
by dissolving Sunlight soap, 3 oz. to the gallon 
of w r ater, used warm ; better boil the soap m the 
water.—E. H. 

- This is one of the troubles of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum grower. Indoors or out-of-doors the 
aphis attacks the plants, and it is found on the 
young growths now’ starting from the roots, 
from which the cuttings are to be obtained for 
next season. Dip the cuttings in a solution of 
a little soft-soapy-water and Tobacco-liquor 
before planting them ; and if it appears on 
the young plants W’hen they are under glass, 
fumigate them with Tobacco-smoke. The in¬ 
sects will appear on the points of the growths 
w hen the plants are out-of-doors, and are usually 
destroyed by dusting with Tobacco-powder.— 
J. T). E. 

- This is the Black Aphis or Dolphin-fly (Aphis fal a 1 ', 

which has been unusually trouble some this scasni. The 
best remedy is Tobacco, dipping the affected shoots in, 
or syringing the plants with, an infusion of the leaf, or the 
dilutee! liquor may be employed.—B. C. R. 

4943.—Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—There are many bronze-coloured varieties, but 
no doubt the kind is Source d’Or, LTsle des 
Plaisirs, or one of that class. Fource d'Or is one 
of the commonest, the flowers being produced 
with great freedom, and their bronze, oinnge, 
and chestnut colour is very rich. Source d Or 
is a good market flower, ami I notice it is lieing 
sold largely in the streets. Possibly the other 
variety is Mrs. Rundle, w’hich will do out-of- 
doors, but the white flowers get sullied in wet 
seasons. The time to plant is the spring.— C. T. 

- l’robably the bronze-flowered Chrysanthemum is 

Source d'Or, and the creamy-white may perhaps be Lady 
Selbornc, as it is much grown.—E. II. 

4946.—Early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —The varieties mentioned are really 
the October-flowering indoor kinds ; but I have 
^cen them blooming xvell r ut-of-doors. It is 
possible, however, the positkn dees not suit the 
plants, and you arc a good way north, where 
flowers arv naturally later than in tlie south. 
This year in the northern counties the Chiys- 

Hiilhcmums lu*'c bi.f'n\ y fino. My rolvir c if, 

t«* rely upon Mine. Deigning*.’ und if;;. .>porf k 
which bloom before the frost;-. These flower 
from August to October : Alice Butcher, a 
sport from Lyon, led, with an oiange shade in 
it ; Blushing Bride, pretty blush-coloured 
jngir : s frefn 
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Pompon; Early Blush, very early, blush; Golden 
Shah, splendid Yellow Pompon; Piercey’s 
Seedling, bronzy-yellow ; Lyon, deep rose- 
purple ; Mile. Leoni Lassali, creamy-white; 
La Vicrge, pure-white ; and Precocity, bright- 
yellow.—0. T. 

-This has l>een a very bad season for all 

of this class, probably the worst on record ; but 
it will not be always so. As a rule, all those 
named do well and bloom beautifully. So far 
north you will find the true “ early ” or summer¬ 
flowering varieties, as distinguished from the 
Octol>er-flowering kinds you name, much more 
satisfactory, though the individual blossoms are 
not quite so fine. A few good ones are Lyon 
(rosy-purple), Anastasia (light-purple), Blushing 
Bride (rosy-blush), Alice Butcher (reddish- 
orange), Precocite (bright-yellow), Crimson Pre¬ 
cocity*, Tiberta, Flora, and L’Ami Conderchct 
(all shades of yellow), Piercey’s Seedling (bronzy- 
yellow), Martinmas (blush), F. Pdle (deep- 
crimson), Mme. Piccol (purple), and Mr. W. 
Piereey (bronzy-red).—B. C. K. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Now that the outdoor flowers are for the most part over, 
social pains should be taken to have the conservatory as 
gay as possible. It will, of course, be easily understood 
that winter flowers cannot be improvised. A good winter 
display involves a long previous preparation. Even the 
Chrysanthemums, which are now so much in evidence, 
require close upon twelve months’ work to bring them to 
perfection ; and if they are to remain in good condition as 
ong as possible, other things must in a great measure be 
subservient to them—at least, for the time being. Too 
much moisture or too much heat, and the flowers soon 
show decaying petals. Perfect cleanliness and a freely- 
ventilated, buoyant atmosphere must be insisted on so 
long os the Chrysanthemums remain effective. later on, 
when the forced flowers come in, the conditions can be 
altered to suit the plants which have been brought on in 
heat. To keep the flowers in good condition the house 
should never be altogether closed, except in frosty or 
windy weather. The watering now is a very important 
matter. Never anticipate to-morrow’s wants. Plants, 
even when the pots are full of roots, dry slowly now, and 
though it will be necessary to look over the plants every 
morning, only a few may require watering. Unless there 
are visible signs of distress no plant should l>e watered 
without its condition being first ascertained by tapping the 
sides of the pot. To the practised ear the sound tells in a 
moment the condition of the mass of earth inside. Per¬ 
manent plants with the roots in the border must not be 
permitted to get dry. Camellias, Acacias, and other 
plants in a free state of growth must have water enough. 
There is often a danger of these being overlooked, and then 
away goes the buds of the Camellias or the flowers of the 
Acacias, when the roots are in a starved condition, must 
come small. In a lofty house supported by iron columns 
Acacias may be used to cover the columns or to train up 
t he walls. Give Luculi&s now opening their blossoms weak 
soot-water. Thrijra are fond of their large smooth leaves, 
and it they are permitted to effect a lodgment the plant is 
soon disfigured. I have had the Indian Daphnes very good 
dan tod out in a bed of loam and peat well drained, and 
ragrant blossoms are always appreciated. Mignonette of 
the robust-growing variety when planted out becomes 
almost a shrub. I have seen dense bushes under glass 
which are always in flower, ami will last two or more 
years ; of course, with age the flowers come smaller, and 
there is less fragrance, but young plants started early in 
spring, and planted in the conservatory border about 
June,' will make strong plants full of bloom in winter. 

Stove. 

Cypripediums are among the easiest Orchids to manage, 
and are also about the most useful, because they may 
when in blossom Ik* removed to the conservatory or the 
room, and remain there for several weeks if watered care¬ 
fully. There are many beautiful forms of these plants 
now, some of which are too expensive for the person with 
a slender purse to buy. Their requirements are plenty of 
drainage, some good fibrous peat and Sphagnum, with a 
free admixture of broken charcoal. The pots should be 
half-filled with drainage. During growth the plants re¬ 
quire plenty of water, and to be syringed freely. After 
growth is finished cool down, and give less water, but do 
not dry off altogether. Good plants of C. insigne for grow¬ 
ing on may be purchased for a comparatively small sum, 
and C. yenustuni barbatuni, villosum and bellatulum are 
cheap kinds ; but a {rood trade list will contain something 
like on ; hundred and fifty species and varieties ; so a good 
deal of money will be required to obtain a really good col¬ 
lection. The Fittonias and Sonerilas are very beautiful, 
the leaves being veined and netted in a remarkable man¬ 
ner. The Fittonias when grown in pans are charming for 
table decoration ; but the Sonerilas are too delicate for 
rough work. They would be very interesting under a bell- 
glass in the small stove. The amateur might grow these 
who could not find room for large specimens. 

Cucumbers. 

Seeds should be sown now for planting in a warm-house 
next month. Sow in single pots and plunge in a brisk 
hot-bed in a small frame or under a light. It is thought 
bv some that old seeds are better than new ; this is, I 
think, a mistake, for plants started now cannot have an 
excess of vigour. Plants raised now will be ready for set¬ 
ting out about the first ol January, or perhaps a little 
earlier, and if pushed on freely fruit may be cut early in 

In cold or northern districts the iterations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" uuty be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated icith eg nail’/ good 
revolts. 
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March. Bottom-heat there must bo of some kind ; hot 
water is regular and steady ; but where there are wide 
pits and plenty of manure, the manure beds answer very 
well. I am rather partial to the Moss-litter manure—on 
the top, at any rate ; the plants like to root in it, and it 
is a great help to them when they are bearing freely. 
There is nothing better for planting in than old, rotten 
turf, which has been laid up six months ; this may he mixed 
with a little old manure. No great quantity is required to 
start the plants in, but as soon as they begin to grow, and 
the white roots work out on the surface, top-dressings of 
the same kind of compost must be given. During the 
early season care is necessary in the watering; and the 
water should be of the same temperature as the house. 
Always cut all Cucumbers when large enough for use. 

Mushroom-house. 

Do without fire-heat as long as possible. Where new 
beds are frequently made up the heat arising therefrom will 
keep up the temperature ; 55 degs. will bo high enough to 
produce good Mushrooms. Fresh twitches of Scakalc roots 
should be introduced every fortnight to keep up a regular 
supply", Rhubarb as often os is necessary ; probably every 
three weeks will suffice, l’ot a few roots of Chicory ; the 
blanched leaves will be useful for salads. Dandelion roots 
planted in boxes will be useful also for the same purpose. 

Forcing-house. 

Tea Roses which have been well ripened may be started 
now*. Bulbs of many kinds which have filled the pots with 
roots may he introduced. The Chinese Sacred Lily will 
grow as well in soil as water, and will soon open its 
flowers in heat. Lilacs, Deutzias, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, and any other forcing 
plants which have had a suitable preparation may soon be 
placed in heat. 

Forcing Asparagus in Frames. 

Asparagus will come on fast now in warm frames. Beds 
of stable-manure and leaves 4 feet 6 inches high will give 
heat enough to start Asparagus strongly. Mat. up the 
frames until the heads are pushing through, then gradu¬ 
ally expose to the light, and give a soaking of wann liquid- 
manure. A little ventilation will help the flavour. Aspara¬ 
gus frames will afterwards come in for Potatoes, Radishes, 
Carrots, kc. 

Window Gardening. 

Ventilate on fine dry days, but avoid cold draughts. 
The air should be admitted at the top, not the bottom. 
Water with judgment, and never leave any water in the 
saucers. Keep down insects on Pelargoniums by using 
the sponge damned with soap and water ; the flies may ail 
be wiped'off witn a light hand. Begin in time, ana the 
insects will not give much trouble. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Weedv lawns may be cleaned now*; the large weeds 
should 'lie taken out, and a top-dressing applied to en¬ 
courage the Grasses to get strong and form a thick, close 
growth. Many lawns have been injured by drought during 
the past season. Those are in the w-oret condition when the 
Grass has been cut close to the ground. I have repeatedly- 
urged in this column that the Grass should not be pared 
down so close. Lift the machine up half an inch by drop¬ 
ping the front rollers ; that half-inch of fibre over the 
roots w-ill be a check upon burning in summer, nnd it 
w-ould tend to the banishment of weeds and worms. 
Groups of Herlwiceous and Tree Pieonies are charm¬ 
ing things on the lawn ; they are getting rliea]K*r 
now-, and when a strong root of a good variety can 
be bought fora shilling, I think there is no extravagance 
in the purchase, having regard to their permanent cha¬ 
racter. Trench up the heels, but do not hring up bad soil. 
Add manure and turfy loam to improve its character. 
Leaf-mould may be largely used as a top-dressing for beds 
and borders, if it can lie made at home. In country places 
leaves can often l>e had for the collecting, and when laid 
up for a year or a little longer they- are very useful for 
mulching borders of bulbs, kc. Christmas Roses arc 
throwing up flowering-stems. Though unexpanded at 

C resent there is for strong plants a promise of a good 
loom. If possible, the blossoms should be sheltered with 
hand-lights, or something of a similar character. 

Fruit Garden. 

Those who are thinking of planting fruit on a large 
scale w-ill find the advantage of getting the land into con¬ 
dition by breaking it up deeply either with the spade or 
the steam-cultivator, and during the winter have it well 
worked, and, if poor, manured, the cleaning and general 
preparatory- work to be finished by planting the ground 
with Potatoes in March, or not later than the middle of 
April. If the steam-cultivator is used the crop of Potatoes 
will pay for the cleaning of the ground, and in November 
the fruit-trees may be planted with a reasonable chance of 
success. I have seen several tracts of land treated in this 
way within the last years, and the result has been what 
one might expect from good work. Merely- digging a hole 
and setting a tree in it is not planting it in the proper 
sense of the term. It is only just sticking it in. And 
even when larger holes arc made and the trees are pro¬ 
perly planted it does not give the trees so great a chance 
as when all the ground is thoroughly smashed up with a 
steam-cultivator 20 inches or so deep. Where pet-Vines 
are employed for producing the earliest lot of Grajx-s they 
will now- he in readiness for starting. It is not customary 
to repot Vines just before starting, and, no doubt, there 
are good reasons for this, though I have several times 
shifted Vines on the eve of starting them I never found any 
bad results therefrom ; hut I think it is best if Vines are 
in pots too small to finish the crop to wait till the Grapes 
arc set, and then rejiot. 

Vegetable Garden. 

As regards sowing Peas and Beans in autumn, much 
depends upon situation and circumstances. In warm, 
sheltered gardens it is advisable to sow tow-ards the end of 
November in the warmest site available. If the garden is 
bleak and cold try and raise the first lot of Peas in pots or 
boxes, or in some other make-shift way under glass. In 
the early stages Peas do very well under glass in a tempe¬ 
rature ol 45 dogs, to 50 degs., but they should be planted 
when not more than 3 inches high. If kept in the pots 
too long the Peas dry up weakly and fall over, the crop 
then being not worth much. Chelsea Gem, American 
Wonder, and William I. are good early Peas. If bow-n 
in direct open have the land in a good friable condition 


before sowing, and cover about 2 inches or 24 inches deep. 
If there is any-danger of mice attacking them dress the 
Peas with red-lead just previous to sowing, and neither 
mice or rats will touch them. Rats are often destructive 
among Potatoes ami other vegetables at this season. I 
have never found any difficulty in clearing them off w it h 
phosphor-paste spread on bread-and-butter and laid in 
their runs last thing at night. Must be taken up early 
in the morning and burned if it is not all consumed. 
Those who have plenty of leaves may make up hot-beds 
for Carrots, Early Potatoes, and any other crop of which 
early produce is required. It. is perfectly true that all 
things move very slowly in winter, and if a start is delayed 
till Christmas is turned not much time will be lost. 

E. Honda y. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

As Chry santhemums go out of bloom they should ho cut 
down toO inches or h inches of stem, and such as are 
required to furnish cuttings for next season’s display Ik* 
removed, if possible, to a cool and low pit or frame. 
Any- surplus may- he thrown away- at once. In such a 
jxisition as I have just described, and where plenty of air 
can be given in mild weather, and the plants stand close 
to the glass, they produce far stronger and better cuttings 
than if standing" far from the gloss, and perhaps shaded 
by other plants, ami in an unnecessarily high temperature. 
Of course, frost should he excluded, hut some mats or old 
sacks thrown over the glass will effect this—at least, for 
the present; but bear in mind that if once thoroughly- 
frozen through the pots very- few- of the modem show- 
varieties w-ill survive. Where a few- extra large specimen 
plants are desired it is a good plan to reserve a few planls 
of such free-flowering varieties as Elaine, any of the 
Rundle family, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Mme. Louise Leroy , 
or almost any of the reflexed class, choosing such as show- 
signs of breaking freely from the stems. Do not cut these 
dow-n quite so low- as the others, remove all suckers, keep 
them in a genial greenhouse temperature, and sprinkletheni 
occasionally overhead, and if stopped two or three times and 
shifted on into large pots during spring and early summer 
such plants will attain a very large size, and produce an 
immense number of moderate-sized hut most useful blos¬ 
soms. Begin striking cuttings of such varieties as Boule 
d’Or, R. llrocklebank, Meg Merrilics, Coronet, and other 
varieties that require a long season of growth. The cut¬ 
tings strike better in an ordinary greenhouse temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. than in either a colder or warmer 
place : but to prevent flagging they should he placed in a 
rough kind of frame, and not too closely covered with an 
old sash, or with a few loose sheets of glass until rooted. 
The removal of some of the earlier Chrysanthemums from 
the greenhouse will allow the stock of other plants to be 
spread out considerably. Chinese Primulas, single and 
double, will be in full beauty now, and should constitute 
quite a feature, as they are decidedly the best winter¬ 
flowering plants for a town garden we possess. They suc¬ 
ceed best at this season on shelves moderately near the 
glass, and to keep them in full vigour the soil must never 
he allowed to become thoroughly dry. Examine the 
earliest potted hatch of bulbs, and if the pots arc full of 
roots and the tops show signs of moving, clean over a few 
of the most forw ard pots of Roman Hyacinths, Van Thol 
Tulips, Paper-white and other Narcissi, and subject them 
to a moderate warmth of GO degs. or so, when they will be 
well out by Christmas. Lilies of the Valley require a 
stronger heat at this season, and of these no roots must-I k 
looked for yet. Bmivardias are very beautiful now in a 
warm house. B. C. It. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from Xorrm- 
btr doth to December dad. 

Raked up and carted leaves for making hot-beds, Ac. 
A large quantity of these are annually used for making 
hot-beds, covering Vine-borders, kc., and when decayed 
at the end of a year or so make excellent compost, suitable 
for many purposes. At the present time I am using the 
compost from the old hot-beds for top-dressing and 
mulching Lilies and other bulbs in herbaceous borders and 
elsewhere. Beds of Lily of the Valiev and Christmas 
Roses arc annually mulched with the old hot-beds, which 
are largely composed of tree-leaves. Made alterations in 
several parts of the grounds, including the opening up of 
a shruhDery by the removal of some old Laurels, Lilacs, 
kc., and the planting of a group of Cedar of Lebanon and 
various kinds of green and variegated Hollies. I am also 
partial to the introduction of Portugal Laurels. They 
give a tint of green different to most evergreens, and when 
allowed to grow- out form grand masses of foliage, and 
large plants flower very freely. In a suitable position, 
put out upon the turf, three plants of the Venetian 
Sumach have been planted with the view of their forming 
a group of larger size tlmn could be obtained from one 
plant. Another plant which is pretty for grouping close 
to the margin of the turf, or even altogether on it, is the 
Tamarisk, so largely used at the seaside. Though it some¬ 
times wears a rusty garb when the leaves are dying, it is a 
charming thing in summer, and is very light and elegant 
trained over a building. Though usually considered a 
low-growing shrub, it will cover a wall 20 feet high in a 
reasonable time. Having much faith in the capabilities of 
Lane's Prince Albert Apple, a considerable number have 
recently been planted. It is a good cropper, and comes 
into bearing early. No one can possibly do wrong in 
planting several trees either on the Crab or the Broad- 
leuved Paradise. Hardy or lialf-hardv plants in frames arc 
given very free ventilation now. Cold rains are best kept 
out, but on all favourable occasions the lights are draw n 
off, so that the plants for some hours at a time may have 
full exposure. This hardens the foliage and enables them 
to bear up under the close covering which will have to l>e 
given to many things should severe weather set. in. There 
is no better covering than drv Bracken, and if this is cut. 
in summer and stacked it will be ready for use. Bracken 
cannot he had everywhere, and in such cases one might 
fall back upon dry straw, which might lx* used as thatch, 
laid upon wooden frames and secured with tar-liuc, or by 
nailing lathes across. 1 have sometimes used hurdles 
thatched with Oat or Ba-ley-straw for covering Celery 
and other vegetables. They are cheap and fairly durable. 
When able to obtain Reeds." 1 like these even better than 
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straw. It in often u question of cost, the cheapest material 
having the preference. Covered Fig-trees on walls. 
I'nlike most other fruit-trees, covering does not seem to 
have any ill effect upon Figs, and if the roots ore now in a 
good condition a crop is certain. 


ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

I have been requested to name Roses suitable 
for various purposes so often during the present 
planting season, that the following notes may 
be of some service to many intending 
inquirers:— 

Hoses for a warm position or a south 
aspect. —Climbers : White and Yellow Iiank- 
sians, the Austrian and Persian Briers, Fortune's 
Yellow, William Allen Richardson, Lanmrque, 
Triomphe tie Rennes, Celine Forestier, Sol* 
faterre, Cloth of Cold, Mareehnl Niel, Climbing 
Niphetos, Climbing Devonicnsis, Madame 
Eugene Verdier, and Belle Lyonnaise. Dwarf 
growers : Comtcssc tie Nadaillac, Comtesse de 
Panisse, Niphetos, Souvenir d 1 Elite Vardon, 
Catherine Mermet, The Britle, Madame Faleot, 
Rubens, Perle ties Jardint, Marie Van Houtte, 
anti Innoccnte Pirola (here figured). 

For a more kxp< sko situation the following 
climbers may-boused, while, of course, the same 


little value unless used to supply flow ers a con- 
: siderable time before the earliest varieties open 
I upon walls outside; and they also need the 
! slight protection of a pit or frame from the early 
part of November. This induces sap to rise and 
new roots to commence. Now, if the pruning is 
delayed too long the wounds “bleed”—».e., 
exude sap—and not only do we lose a considerable 
amount of strength, but the points of young 
roots are also affected ; they stop growth, simply 
localise a severe check has been given to the 
rising sap. My readers will sec what I mean 
more plainly if they w ill turn out a plant which 
has hud a check from severe and late pruning ; 
the points of roots turn brown, and often die. 
But when the pruning is done early we secure 
the full benefit from root growth, and all of its 
energies are devoted to the eyes remaining upon 
the plants. There is a great difference between 
early pruning of pot Roses and those in the open 
lxirder. The former are needed early, and can 
be protected from the injurious checks caused 
by late frosts, which the latter are often 
unavoidably subject to. An unchecked growdh 
should be aimed at; even the latest batches of 
pot Roses w'ill be much letter if pruned now, 
liecause they w ill lie steadily preparing them¬ 
selves for quick growth when introduced to 
I heal. 1*. U. 



Ro«c “ Innoccnte Pirola." 


will also do well in a warmer position : Ainu'o 
Vibert, Miss Glegg, < Jloire de Dijon, R6ve d’Or, 
Madame Berard, Hcnriutte de Beauveau, Emile 
Dupuv, Kaiserin Friedrich, LTdeal, Madame 
Chaitvry, Cheahunt Hybrid. ReineM. Henricttc, 
Waltham Climber No. 3, Fulgensand BlairiNo. 2. 
Dwarfs: Anna Olllvicr, Marie Van Houtte, 
Homere, Madame Lainbard, Dr. Drill, Souvenir 
do la Malinaison, the Rugosa or Japanese Roses, 
the White (B. Moreau) and crested Mosses, the 
Old Cabbage, Common China, Bardou Job, 
Augustine Guinnoisseau, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Madame Cnsin, Edith Gifford, and Ernest Metz. 
In addition to these we may name the following 
twelve dark-coloured Hybrid Perpctuals as suit¬ 
able for rather exposed places : General Jacque¬ 
minot, Al»cl Carriere, Countess of Oxford, Annie 
Wood, Dupuy Jamain, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Eugene Fiirst, Fisher Holmes, Prince C. tie 
Rohan, Charles Lefebvre, Suzanne Marie 
Rodocanochi, and Ulrich Brunner. A dozen 
hardy, light-coloured Perpetuals will be found 
in Mrs. John Laing, Borne de Ncige, Baroness 
Rothschild, Elie Morel, Mcrveille dc Lyon, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, Madame Moutet, 
Madame (J. Luizet, Jeannie Dickson, Hein¬ 
rich Schultheis, Anna de Dies bach, and Her 
Majesty. 

Pot Hoses. —During the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber it is a good plan to prune all pot Hoses. 
When left later than thiB they arc apt to lose a 
considerable amount oL^p. Pot Rnsqt, are of 
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4934. Roses for pegging down.— 

“ Rugosa ” will get the liest effect for a short 
time by using strong growers and pegging them 
down ; but for a more constant supply of flowers 
I would strongly advise dwarfs of a more hushv 
habit lieing planted. Gahrielle Luizet aud 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Ac., give a fine lot of bloom 
once in the season, but seldom produce more 
than a s litary bloom or two during the 
remainder. General Jacqueminot, La France, 
Auiia Ollivier, Augustine Guinnoisseau and 
others of like character produce successional 
crops all through the summer and autumn. 
Plant the latter kinds about three feet apart 
each way ; and those intended for pegging down, 
six feet apart. The latlet*produce long growths, 
and you need more space tor them. In pegging 
down do not Beruple to cross the shoots over 
one another if necessary to cover the ground ; 
it will not lie seen w hen foliage appears, and as 
they are cut away later on there is no harm 
done.—P. l\ 

- Put in the plants 2 feet apart all round 

the lied, and 18 inches from the outside ; then 
fill up the remaining space with the plants 2 feet 
6 inches apart each way. This distance is, I 
may say, given for an ordinary soil, but 6 inches 
more may be safely given in what I may call a 
good Rose soil. If you arc looking for effect, 
w hy, a lied of dwarf plants will be the best. 
You will, however, get about three times the 
number of flowers from pegged-down growth, 


only they will not reach the same height as the 
others. Provide a good soil 18 inches deep for 
your Roses if you can, and set out own-root 
plants, and you will never regret it.—J. C. C. 

4944.—A bushy Rose, &c.—I am afraid 
the aspect you describe will be against any Rose 
thriving with much satisfaction. You might 
try Gloire de Diion for oue, but this is not 
bushy, and wrould require a little priming to 
keep it w ithin the required bounds. The Japan 
esc Rosea are exceptionally hardy, but have 
only single flowers. However, they arc pro 
duced in abundance, and arc followed by very 
showy berries. .Stanw'cll Perpetual is another 
variety which might answer your purpose, so 
might the strongest of the .Scotch Roses; but 
you arc not giving good Roses much chance in 
the position you mention. — P. U. 


LIQUID-MANURE AND ITS ABUSE. 

In the cultivation of plants and flowers liquid- 
manure forms no inconsiderable element tow ards 
success or failure. No hard and fast rule can 
Ikj laid dow r n, but the application of this stiinu 
hint is of so much importance that I propose 
noting a few of its benefits ami abuses. First of 
all, l would warn against the regular use of 
solutions of definite strength. Like the foolish 
plan of w atering by rote, such as daily, bi-weekly, 
&e., one then either gives water when not 
needed, or else affords a much less supply than 
the plant requires. A hot day, or a cold, drying 
wind, w ill have considerable influence upon all 
plant life, and during such a time double aud 
treble the amount of moisture is needed in com¬ 
parison to a dull or wet period. If w e water by 
rote, the tw'o extremes so often fatal to plaut 
life are reached. If of so much importAuce to 
apply ordinary w'ater with this care, it becomes 
much more so when dealing w ith liquid-manures. 
There arc tw r o points which should never be lost 
sight of—viz., not to give stimulants except 
when the plants are in full grow th, and the soil 
in a semi-moist condition. Unless the roots of a 
plant are in such a state as to l>e able to assimi¬ 
late this form of food quickly it has an in¬ 
jurious instead of lieneficial effect. From this 
we can readily imagine the folly of applying 
liquid-manure to weakly plants ; and yet this is 
frequently done W'ith the object of liringing 
them into full growth and health. Another 
grave error lies in affording solutions of too 
strong n nature ; far better apply the same 
strength in tw o or more doses. Nor should a 
plant which has recently been fresh potted ever 
Ihj watered w'ith liquid-manure. Until the food 
contained in the new' soil has been almost ex¬ 
hausted, and the whole well permeated with 
fresh roots, such applications w ill only tend to 
make the compost stale and distasteful, instead 
of aiding the plant. A pot-l>ound plant, in 
growth, derives great aid and benefit from 
liquid-manures of a rather weaker character 
than the amateur usually applies. The exact 
strength depends so much upon the class of 
manure used, as well as the subject treated, 
that no guide can be given in a general article 
of this description. For example, Arum Lilies 
and Cinerarias will benefit from much stronger 
and more frequent doses than would be safe or 
necessary for such slow 7 -growing plants as 
Azaleas, Camellias, Palms, &c. Wc also find 
that many plants arc much more partial to one 
kind of manure than another, but if a little care 
lie taken in applying them weak, and w hen the 
roots are in a proper condition, almost all liquid- 
manures are beneficial. There must be the 
necessity for extra food—viz., healthy growth, 
with its attendant hungry roots, otherwise this 
form of stimulant is decidedly injurious. 

_ P. U. 

4887. — Destroying 1 ants. — You should 
endeavour to discover the nest—not a diffi¬ 
cult matter—and over it place an inverted 
flower pot. The ants will work into this p»t, 
and then with a spade one can remove the whole 
affair and plunge into a jwiil of boiling water. 
Dressing the place with sulphur is sometimes 
efficacious, or laying about bits of spougc soaked 
with sugar. They soon find them out. having a 
strong liking for sweet things. This is the 
usual way of dealing with them in plant-houses. 

- Fill a saucer one-quarter full of sweet oil, and place 

it near their runs. The ants will get into the oil, ano not 
be able to <et out Hjfajn.—J. CVC. 
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SOME GOOD HARDY LILIES. 

It is advisable now that the hardiest Lilies should 
be planted at once in their permanent outdoor 
quarters, and it is also a good time to buy them at 
a moderate expense, as many varieties reach this 
country in November from our principal Lily 
exporters, the Japanese. It seems wonderful 
to those who recollect how comparatively 
recently the L. auratum was first introduced into 
this country', to find them sold in hundreds and 
thousands at prices within the reach of everyone 
—even the humblest cottager. From my own 
experienceof this very handsome Lily I should not 
care to recommend growing it extensively unless 
the person planting the bulbs be prepared in a few 
years, and quite likely in a shorter time, to find 
them becoming small by degrees and beautifully 
less, and then disappearing. The only reliable 
exception to this general deterioration of the 
auratum family is mainly confined to the varie¬ 
ties platyphyllum and macranthuin. I do not 
know the exact difference between these 
varieties ; I have bought them under both 
names, but they' seem similar and are also satis¬ 
factory. Those I have longest in my possession, 
for some six years, and which never have deteri¬ 
orated, I l>elieve to be platyphyllum. To 
people to whom expense is no object I also 
recommend growing the variety virginale and 
the red-banded L. a. rubro-vittatum. Virgi¬ 
nale is a beautiful Lily, having a pale gold band 
and no spots ; it is well named. Besides the 
auratum and its varieties, there are many other 
Lilies which grow well out-of-doors. To every¬ 
one, L. candidum, the Madonna Lily, and L. 
croceum (the Orange Lily') are known, but every¬ 
one cannot grow them successfully, as L. 
candidum especially' is most tantalising, growing 
freely and well in the gardens of cottagers, 
but with every' apparent advantage doing 
very indifferently in many good gardens. 
I do not think that even experts have 
accounted satisfactorily for these vagaries ; at 
all events, I have read numerous reasons and 
remedies given, and have tried the latter when 
mine have done badly, but cannot say with very 
good results. It grows where it likes. Liliuin 
chaleedonicum is one of our best known varie¬ 
ties, having been grown in this country for 
centuries, but it is not very frequently seen. 
Why' this is I cannot understand, but it may be 
in part accounted for in the fact that it is* not 
imported largely, as many other Lilies are. It 
is a very remarkable kind, its scarlet reflexed 
flowers showing most prominently amongst 
other flowers. I believe this Lily comes from 
the Grecian Archipelago, and its oriental mag¬ 
nificence of colouring is quite in keeping w'ith 


Flowers of Lilium Browui. 


the surroundings of its native habitat. One of 
the hardiest as also one of the handsomest of 
Lilies is L. SSzovitzianum, but it has a vile scent, 
and is, therefcie, only bearable in the open. It 
is, however, exceedingly effective, and is an early 
variety ; therefore, well worth cultivating. L. 
tcstaccum or cxcelsum is a strong and easily’- 
"'•<nvn variety. Its colour is very di;Jin>.:t 
b mg. in [y '. exactly win* is liam -d by some 
cultivator. 


l ii h N an keen Lily, which is a sort of light- 
yellow. The growth of testaceum is very 
similar to that of candidum, and these Lilies 
might easily be mistaken in the foliage state the 
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one for the other, but when testaceum arrives 
at the bud stage, and subsequently in blossom, 
there is a decided difference ; the flow'er of 
testaceum when fully open is curled back some¬ 
what like others of the Turk’s-cap or Martagon 
varieties, to w'hich group this Lily’ belongs. 
Testaceum and candidum flower about the same 
time. L. Humboldti is a fairly hardy grower, 
but I have found it requires a second year iu the 
ground before it grows or flowers properly'. It 
is of an orange colour, W’ith black spots. Of 
the earliest Lilies I think the L. Krameri to be 
the loveliest of all as regards its delicate colour¬ 
ing, and it has a most agreeable scent, but it 
is somewhat delicate, and very difficult to grow 
in or out-of-doors. Taking this latter fact 
into consideration, as also its price, as compared 
w'ith the size and growth of the bulb, I can 
hardly' commend it for general or popular 
cultivation. I do not believe, with every 
advantage of skill and careful cultivation, you 
can command success w'ith this Lily. At one 
time I thought I had found out the secret, having 
been very successful, growing them with as many 
as seven flowers on a stem, the more usual 
number being from one to three or four ; but out 
of some 150 bulbs I once possessed I have hardly 
six left, the reason for my loss being quite 
incomprehensible to me. Comment on any 
possible remedy is almost unnecessary. I may 
say, however, that I envy those who can grow 
L. Krameri with anything like success, as there 
is a delicate refinement about it w'hich few' Lilies 
possess, the beauty of Lilies being more usually 
of a very pronounced type. L. Browni (see 
illustration) and its almost identical variety 
Colchesteri are w r orth grow'ing for their re¬ 
markable size and distinctive colour—creamy- 
yellow inside the trumpet and a brow'n tinge 
outside. They' are handsome and effective 
in the Lily garden and not objectionable 
indoors, the scent being agreeable and not 
overpowering. It is an expensive bulb, but I 
think w'orth having and necessary in a good 
collection. Of the longiflorum species—one 
of our oldest kinds, having been imported 
about 1820—the original type and Lilium 
Harrisi are probably the best. In Bermuda 
these Lilies are grown by the hundred thousand. 
The Americans are great admirers of the Ber¬ 
muda Lily. It is very effective in pots, and 
when you can grow' longiflorum successfully out- 
of-doors it is a very desirable acquisition in the 
garden. I have found one rather common 
defect in the flow’er—the trumpet frequently, 
when developed, splits, and is of little use then 
for specimen table decoration, although, no 
doubt, it can be otherwise used effectively 
where faultless grow'th is not an absolute neces¬ 
sity'. Of the later varieties, those w’hich are 
most generally useful are L. tigrinum splendens, 
L. speciosum rubruin (variety Melpomene), and 
L. speciosum album (variety Knetzeri). These 
three kinds of Lily, if planned in a fairly suit¬ 
able position, will bloom till October, and 
Knetzeri until late in October. I have quite 
recently (this being November 7th) cut a large 
number of flowering-stems of L. speciosum 
Knetzeri, but have had to open most of the buds 
indoors. As they’ w r ere planted in a somew'hat 
shaded position in a clump of some 150 Lilies 
near my house they’ were unable to properly 
develop their flowers from want of morning 
sunshine and after the recent cold and frost, 
hut in a sunny position they will properly 
develop and be satisfactory all the late autumn. 
These are but a few of the best Lilies which can 
be grow'n in most cases with the greatest ease 
and with marked success in the open. Re¬ 
member to plant now’ before severe frosts over¬ 
take us. C. 


4904.— Double and Single Violets.— 

In a case like this prevention is better than 
cure—if the plants had been kept properly 
watered during the dry weather they' w’ould be 
free from insects now. I do not see that you can 
do more than syringe the under-sides of the 
leaves twice or thrice with some good insecticide, 
and keep the plants well supplied with water 
and weak liquid-manure. Yes ; the double 
vaneties Eeem to appreciate a vei v gentle arti- 
tivial warmth or bottom heat during the w inter. 
B. B. 

4983.— A garden hedge.— Sunflowers, Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias, Delphiniums, Bocconia cordata, and Polygonum 
cuspidatum. Some or all o! the above may be n’anted to 
form a blend till the Laurel-hedj?e got up.—E. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CUCUMBER “ BONNEUIL LARGE 
WHITE.” 

In reply to “ J. R.,” “D B.,” and others, this 
Cucumber, which is almost alw'ay’s grown in the 
open air in France, is quite distinct from all other 
varieties. The fruit, instead of being almost regu¬ 
larly cylindrical, is ovoid in shape, swollen about 
the middle, and, moreover, very perceptibly flat¬ 
tened from end to end in three or four places, 
producing the same number of angles more or 



Cucumber “ Bonneuil Large White.” 


less rounded. It is very large, readily attaining 
the weight of 4b pounds. Like the fruit of the 
Early White Cucumber, it is at first of a pale- 
green colour, and whitens gradually as it 
increases in size. This is the Cucumber w hich 
is most generally grown alxmt. Paris for the 
perfumers, who use large (plantities of it in their 
manufactures. 


4882.— Treatment of Rhubarb.— Rhu¬ 
barb will grow' under very rough treatment, 
either in good ground or bad, and even on the 
surface of the ground. But to cultivate it pro¬ 
perly is in the following manner : The situation 
is not of very great consequence ; still, if w anted 
early’, a south or south-east lxirder w ill l)e best. 
The ground should be dug to the depth of 
18 inches or 2 feet, as much half rotten manure 
dug in the trench as the quality of the land may 
require ; but you cannot very' well overdo it, as 
this plant is a gross feeder. When thus pre- 
paretf the roots can be planted about 3 feet or 
4 feet apart every way. The present time is a 
very good time to make the plantation. But 
“ M. C.” has, I presume, an old bed of Rhubarb 
that he wishes to improve without moving the 
plants ; if so, proceed in the following way : 
Dig out the soil between the roots, placing it on 
one side. Do not dig too near tne roots to 
damage them too much, though they are not 
easily injured in this way. Fill up with rot ten 
stiil>ie-manure, placing it well round the roots. 
Fill in soil, make all smooth, and proceed in the 
same way' until finished. Then place a forkful 
of longer manure over each crow n to preserve 
from frost. Though this plant is thoroughly 
hardy, still, I think a little protection in this 
way is useful, as it protects the young growth 
in the early spring.—J. Boyks, Rugby. 

4843.— Onions for show. -Referring to 
“Learner’s” query in Gardening, Nov. 4, it 
may be interesting to him and other amateurs 
to know how Onions are grown for show in this 
quarter. I sow the seed in a hot-bed alxmt the 
middle of January, aud when the plants are 
3 inches long I prick them off into 3-inch pots ; 
grow them on in a temperature of about 
60 degs. till the middle of March : then repo* 
into 4i£ pots, using good loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, in about equal parts ; place one crock in the 
bottom of each pot ; till the pot about one-fourth 
full of w-ell-dccompoeed old stable manure; 
remove the Onion from the 3-inch pot, and, 
without breaking the hall, place it in the centre 
of the 4? one, potting rather firmly ; grow the 
I plants on in heat till the beginning of April; 
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then harden off, and plant out towards the end 
of the month. Prepare the bed you intend 
growing them in now by giving a good coat of 
manure, digging it in deeply ; some warm lime 
may be given with advantage. Raise the bed 
4 inches or 5 inches above the ground level, so 
as to keep it dry, for Onions are difficult to 
ripen sometimes in wet seasons. All through 
the season they will require attention as to 
watering with manure-water once a week, but 
this must be stopped when the first signs are 
seen of the top of the leaf-blades are turning 
yellow, for they are then beginning to ripen, and 
if a second growth is started they will nearly all 
split, and grow on till winter. If they are to be 
exhibited dried you must lift them three weeks 
before the show, but if shown as grown they 
may be lifted on the show day. Cranston’s 
Excelsior is the best of all the large show varie¬ 
ties. Ailsa Craig is also good, but is more apt 
to shoot. By this mode of culture I grow them 
18 inches in circumference, and 2 lb. in weight 
each.- W. H. P., Ayrshire. 


FORCING ASPARAGUS. 
Thoroughout the winter months Asparagus is 
looked upon as a luxury amongst vegetables, 
and where a supply of this can be maintained in 
conjunction with other choice vegetables, the 
grower has little to fear as regards the simply of 
winter vegetables being appreciated. Rarely, 
however, is this the case, as a sufficiency of 
Asparagus roots suitable for forcing throughout 
the winter is more the exception than the rule. 
Some soils are naturally adapted to the growth 
of Asparagus, being of a well-drained, sandy, or 
gravelly description, a heavy manuring previous 
to sowing and planting, and a top-dressing of 
the same annually being all that is needed to 
bring the crowns to a condition suitable for 
forcing. It takes from three to four years to 
secure roots strong enough for forcing, and if 
more time was allowed it would be all the 
lietter. Sometimes I have forced younger roots, 
but these had been grown well on good soil. 
The reason, I believe, why this method of 
securing good roots of Asparagus for forcing is 
not generally carried out is the old-fashioned 
belief that expensive preparations arc nc dc<l. 
such as raised beds ana so forth. This is a very 
erroneous opinion, as good roots suitable for 
forcing may be produced with no more trouble 
than is bestowed upon Potatoes. Some people 
break up an old bed annually and prepare a new 
one, but this, I think, is not a very economic 
method. On heavy, wet land a raised bed 
would have to be made if the roots are to 
thrive as they should do, but on light land this 
is quite unnecessary. 

Asparagus-roots may be either forced on hot¬ 
beds or by the aid of hot water, or the two 
combined. Where forcing has to take place 
entirely on hot-beds, a well-made hot-bed )- of 
the first importance, as a steady and lasting 
heat is what is necessary. At this season of the 
year tree-leaves are abundant, and these, mixed 
with the same bulk of stable-litter and formed 
into a bed, will retain the heat much better 
than when only manure is used. A bed at 
the least 4 feet in depth should be formed 
quite 6 inches larger all round than the frame 
when placed in position, so that a lining may 
be given to keep up the temperature. After 
being made up and any violent heat expended, 
a layer of light soil should be first placed over 
the manure, afterwards packing in the roots 
closely together. A covering of light soil suffi¬ 
cient to cover the crowns to tne depth of 2 inches 
must also be put on. To think that a heavy 
dressing of soil is needed to cause blanching is 
an erroneous opinion. If blanched produce is 
needed, cover up the top of the frame so as to 
exclude light. I think blanching is quite an 
unnecessary proceeding, but if so desired it must 
be done. After the roots are packed in, a good 
watering with tepid water will be all that is 
necessary. A little ventilation at the back of 
the frame will be needed on all favourable 
occasions, and the frames should be closely 
matted up during frosty nights. 

Heated pits where the body of the pit can be 
filled up with fermenting material are the most 
suitable. Manv such pits are used for growing 
Cucumbers and Melons during the summer 
months. Such pits generally allow of a depth 
of 2 feet of well-worked fermenting material 
beihg placed firmlvin tlurbottom. Everywhere 
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bottom-heat pipes are provided, it is better for 
the well-being of the roots to have a layer of 
litter spread over the brick rubble which is 
generally placed in heated pits where the 
bottom-beat is derived from hot water. In 
these heated pits a top temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. is ample, with a bottom-heat of 
80 degs. A succession of roots put in about 
every three weeks would keep up the demand. 
At 

The turn on the year, or from about the 
middle of February, forcing permanent beds 
has much to recommend it. This is by no 
means a new system, as I remember it being 
done quite twenty years ago by the late Mr. 
James when at Redlces, Isleworth. Each bed 
is 4 feet in width, with an alley between of 
3 feet or 4 feet in depth and the same in width, 
tbe sides being bricked up anti pigeon-holed. 
This space is for the reception of fermenting 
material, the top of the bed being covered with 
a length of low span lights. The heat from the 
fermenting material raises the temperature of 
the bed and growth soon takes place, the lights 
being further covered with mats or litter at 
night, so as to assist in the retention of the heat. 
Where blanched produce is needed, the beds 
are kept closely covered up. A 3-inch flow 
pipe all around the bed also assists in keeping 
up the heat. It does not do to force these 

S ermanent beds too hard, or there would be 
anger of their being worn out. By careful 
forcing the beds wifi remain productive for 


early Tomatoes for market on a small scale does 
not pay. If you can grow them in sufficient 
quantities that you can choose your own market 
you may do much better. Growers and tho 
retailer in the neighbourhood in -which I write 
all say that there is but a limited demand for 
ripe Tomatoes in or near a small country' town 
until the price comes down to about 8d. per lb. 
At that price they do not pay for very much fire- 
heat, os at best it will take between four and 
five months to get ripe fruit, reckoning from the 
first of January. I find the beginning of the 
new year quite soon enough to sow the seed ; 
even then the progress must be slow or the 
plants will be unduly drawn up.—J. C. C. 

-Seeds may be sown now for the earliest crop. A 

•ffKxi selection of the Old Red takes a good deal of healing 
for the first crop. .Some of the strains of Old Red produce 
nearly smooth fruit, and these cannot be improved upon 
for early work. Later on might come in Ham Green and 
Perfection. Carter’s Market Favourite when true is a 
good variety.—E. H. 

4910. — Spring Onions. —Celery forms a much better 
•reparation for Onions than Carrots." To grow good Onions 
iberal treatment is necessary. With me the ground re¬ 
ceives a heavy manuring as the land is being trenched 
in winter, and in February a further dressing of short 
manure is given, and just lightly turned in.—E. H. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

This is an old-fashioned way of growing ar d 
flowering Hyacinths, but it is not nearly to 
much followed as it used to be, and yet it is a. 



Hyacinths in glasses. 


many years, the aim being to encourage a 
strong early growth by surface feeding and the 
application of ^liquid-manure. If ; it could be 
managed, a portion should lie forced in alter¬ 
nate seasons. fAs the season advances little 
forcing is needed, the pits being filled up with 
leaves and the beds covered with a span-frame, 
so as to conserve the natural warmth, and as a 
protection from late frosts. A. 


4949.—A kitchen garden near a 
river. —As the soil is sandy Ido not anticipate 
that you will meet with any serious difficulty in 
growing Plum-trees on the wood fence, but I do 
not feel so confident about Pears. The common 
Green Gage, Gisborne’s Gage, Angell’s Burdett, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, and Victoria arc the sorts I 
should select, and this number will be sufficient 
to fill up the space. It would be a good plan if 
vou could raise the border 18 inches high at the 
back ; but to do this you would require a stone 
or brick wall that height above the present 
level for the lioanl fence to rest on. I do not 
think vou can do anything better than this to 
keep the roots out of the damp soil below ; con¬ 
creting the bottom to keep the roots from going 
down is not a very expensive job, but too much 
so, I think, to be wortli it. You may safely 
plant the trees up to the middle of March. I 
advise you, however, to order them at once for 
delivery at the proper time.—J. C. C. 

4927.—Early Tomatoes for market.— 

From mv experience I should say that growing 


very pleasant method. 1 have known very fine 
flowers produced in this way ; but it is mainly a 
matter of attention. Neglect Hyacinths, and 
failure is certain. I have seen the bulbs started 
into growth in glasses, and grown on for a time 
until they had put forth good roots, and began 
to make an upward growth ; then they were 
brought out of the cupboard and placed in a 
living-room, only to be neglected. Supposing 
the Hyacinth bulbs were put into glasses at the 
end of October or the beginning of November, 
and placed in a cool, dry closet or cellar, where 
thev have been excluded from the light ; they 
will by this time have put forth good roots, and 

{ mrtly filled the glasses with them. When 
irought out into the light the glasses should be 
examined to see if the water wants renewing, 
and if so, it should l>c emptied from the 
glass, which, together with the roots, should 
lie well washed to thoroughly cleanse them 
from any impurities. Then put them back 
again and refill the glass with clear fresh 
water. I have always adopted the practice of 
putting some small pieces of charcoal into each 
glass, which help to keep the water sweet. The 
glasses may now have the full benefit of the light 
from a window, but on no account should they 
be left in the window on a frosty night if there 
is danger of the water becoming frozen. It is 
always safest to move the glasses back on to a 
sideboard or mantelpiece by night, replacing 
them in the window by day. The goblet-shaped 
glass with a broad, flat, circular bottom is the 
best for growing Hyacinth!; This cannot topple 
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over, as was the fashion with the old, tall, 
upright, chimney-shaped glass. Neat supports 
are sold with the glasses, by which means the 
inflorescence can always be kept in position. 
These glasses can be purchased cheaply in hand¬ 
some patterns, and they are very useful in the 
summer and autumn months for cut flowers. 
Prizes used to be offered for Hyacinths grown in 
water, but it was seldom the real thing was 
obtained. The exhibitors almost invariably 
grew and flowered their Hyacinths in pots, and 
then shook them out of the soil, washed the 
roots clean, and placed them in the glasses a 
week or so before the date of the exhibition. 

R. 


GOOD ROOM PLANTS FOR WINTER. 
Amateurs are always inquiring the names of a 
few good room and window plants, particularly 
for the winter, when flowering ones from a 
greenhouse seem to quickly fade. One reason of 
so many failures is that they are bought from 
barrows, and these plants are forced in heat to 
make them sell. They look in the perfection of 
health, but, so to sav, possess no stamina, and 
the change from the liot-house to the dwelling- 
room is too great. 

The Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida varie- 
gata) is one of the best of all room plants, and 
stands first in my selection of the best twelve. 
The reason is that the leaves are leathery, and 
practically impervious to dust, hence the reason 
why those trees and shrubs with thick foliage 
succeed so well in towns and suburbs. Suft-leaved 
things get covered with soot, and Conifers, for 
instance, get choked to death. The Aspidistra is 
rather expensive, the plants being valued by the 
number of their leaves, each at Is. Of course, after 
a certain number that is not so, but this is the 
usual way to price young plants ; and the more 
distinct the variegation, so much the more the 
expense. The flowers are very curious, not 
attractive, and produced on the surface of the 
soil. Loam mixed with peat is a good soil, and 
provide a good drainage. After potting stand 
the plants in the greenhouse if possible to assist 
them to become more quickly established. A 
great fault with amateurs—or gardeners gene¬ 
rally, for that matter—is constantly repotting 
their plants, which is not required. As a rule, 
in the case of such things as thes4, the 
less they are disturl>ed at the roots the 
better. A great check is imposed by this 
constant disturbance, and they never increase 
properly. As so frequently pointed out 
in Gardening, it is essential to sponge the 
leaves frequently with tepid water to remove 
dust and dirt from the surface. Once a week 
at least this should be done. 

India-rubber-plant (Ficus elastica), is the 
next best room plant for winter. It is not so 
useful nor so vigorous as the Aspidistra, as 
there is a certain objectionable stillness about 
it, but it often thrives where it is impossible to 
grow flowers. A good loam and peat-soil and 
a moderate amount of drainage must be given. 
But the most important thing, as in the case of 
the Aspidistra, is to sponge the leaves at fre¬ 
quent intervals to remove dust and dirt. When 
the foliage begins to turn yellow a little soot- 
water will be beneficial, but there is really 
little attention required, simply not to overpot 
or repot too often, and water very carefully dur¬ 
ing the winter months. 

The Ophiopogon is another good window or 
room plant, although usually kept in a green¬ 
house or conservatory. But it may be brought 
into the ro mi, and its wealtli of narrow green 
and creamy-white variegated leafage is very 
attractive, especially when set oft’ by spikes of 
sapphire-blue flowers. It grows freely in an 
ordinary loamy soil, and when used in the 
greenhouse is very pleasing in a terra-cotta 
vase or window-box, so to say, on a greenhouse 
shelf. 

Three excellent Ferns for rooms are Pteris 
cretica, its variety albo-lineata, and P. tremula. 
I do not think it is possible to get a more useful 
trio, all being so vigorous, and not like the 
majority of Ferns, averse to cultivation in rooms. 
They succeed in ordinary peaty soil, and greatly 
dislike an oversupply of water. 

Dracaena indivisa is auothcr useful plant 
hard to kill, and always fresh in aspect when 
the foliage is kept properly sponged, and to this 
small selection may be added the Date Palm, 
C jrypha australis, Grevillea robusta, the Norfolk 
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Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa), very pretty 
when small and distinct in aspect, and the 
Sedge (Cyperus alteruifolius) and its variegated 
variety, which requires more moisture than any 
of the other plants mentioned. It is graceful, 
free-growing, and pretty when stood on a small 
table so that its fanciful growth is in no way 
cramped. All the foregoing kinds I have grown 
for years in rooms, and during the winter 
especially they succeed better than anythingelse 
I have tried. F. r. 


CAMPANULAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
These will thrive well in pots and baskets, 
and make most excellent window plants. I 
saw during the past summer in some villages 
near the Norfolk coast most delightful groups of 



Flowers of the White Peach-leaved Bell-Flower 
(Campanula persicifolia alba). 


Campanulas flowering in great profusion in 
cottage and other windows. A notable kind 
was the one here figured, C. persicifolia alba 
and the type, and also C. garganica, C. Barre- 
lieri, C. isophylla alba, ami C. fragilis, extremely 
beautiful for a suspended basket. Those who 
have not tried Campanulas as window plants 
in pot8 and baskets should do so. The plants 
should be potted up early in spring. H. B. 


FILLING WINDOW-BOXES. 

During winter window-boxes may be made to 
play a much more important part in the decora¬ 
tion of the house tnan in summer, for the 
general l>areness of the outlook makes the 
window-box then come out much more promi¬ 
nently. After trying all sorts of things, I am 
inclined to say that in our variable climate 
flowers are impossible if fully exposed to alter¬ 
nate freezing, thawing, and drenching with rain. 
Far better fill the lx>xes witli really hardy 
foliage plants and shrubs, which will vary con¬ 
siderably in different localities. Here, by the 
seaside, there is nothing so effective as nice 
bushy little plants of golden-leaved Euonymus, 
alternated with the dark-green form, or Laurus- 
tinus, Box, or Aucuba, the soil being covered 
with Stonecrop and bulbs of Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, or Hvacinths, placed in front of the 
shrubs to ada colour in the spring. For variety, 
boxes may be filled with Wallflowers, Veronicas, 
Forget-me-nots, and Pansies, with bulbs in the 
foreground, and these will be very gay in 
spring, but are not so bright in winter; or 
bulbs alone may be used with excellent effect in 
spring, but are bare during mid-winter. I 
lately saw some boxes with the surface of soil 
covered with the freshest green turf, and under 
this bulbs were planted for spring display ; in 
fact, window-boxes admit of a great variety of 
subjects being brought close under the eye of 
the owner. J. G., Hants. 


Leaf-mould. — Queries respecting this 
valuable compost and its manufacture arc fre¬ 
quently appearing in Gardening, so that as the 
present is a most favourable time for its manu¬ 
facture, 1 propose giving a few hints upon the 
process. Almost any tree-leaf will do, but those 
of the Oak und Beech are preferable. Quantities 
of these may l>c collected from the ditches and 
roadsides. If a little good loam can be obtained 


and mixed among the leaves, so much the better. 
Another splendid mixture is road-scrapings, 
this often containing much horse-manure as well 
as grit. Vegetable refuse, weeds, &c., may be 
kept separate if desired, but my own plan is to 
intermix all such things with a iarge quantity of 
leaves and road-sidings. If the whole be turned 
over occasionally, decomposition will be accele¬ 
rated, while a little fresh lime, besides helping 
in this connection, also keeps the whole sw eet, 
clean, and free from insect pests. In decayed 
vegetation we get plant food in the most perfect 
state for easy assimilation, and very few' sub¬ 
jects can be grown in better or more suitable 
compost than the results of what I have briefly 
described.—P. U. 


ORCHIDS. 

ANSELLIA AFRICANA. 

I am in receipt of a nice truss of flowers from 
“ Lincolnshire” of this fine old plant, and I am 
not surprised at the high terms in which it is 
spoken of, for I consider it one of the most 
beautiful Orchids for flowering at this season of 
the year. It also speaks well for the warmer 
kinds of Orchids, because the heat that is 
required to grow and to bloom this Orchid, is 
sufficient to grow r nearly all the East Indian 
kinds. This plant W’as brought home to us here 
between fifty and sixty years ago, having been 
found in Fernando Po, in West Africa, and Dr. 
Lindley named it after its discoverer, Mr. 
Ansell, who w'as attached as botanist to the 
Niger Expedition, since which time, however, it 
has been found in various parts of the West 
African coast, and, indeed, 1 saw' a nice dwarf 
kind having larger flowers than the type with 
Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, about two years ago flower¬ 
ing in the summer months, and although the 
plant did not look quite so gay then as it does 
at this season of the year, it was a Very accept¬ 
able change. I do not know' whether the 
plant w r as flowering at its normal season or if it 
should have bloomed more in accordance with 
the species which I now have under consideration. 
I am much obliged to the sender of this fine 
truss of bloom ; it makes a grand ornament 
placed in water, and by cutting about an inch 
or a couple of inches off the stem every two or 
three days and renewing the water, it will 
continue to enliven my room for a long time ; 
but I would remind the sender that although I 
heartily rejoice at his gift, I do not w'ish so to 
rob him of the lieauties of his houses, and the 
little spray from the base of the spike bearing 
five flow'ers w'ould have been ample for me to 
have determined the species, as well, indeed, 
as a large spike liearing thirty flow'ers which 
were well packed, not one of them being either 
bruised or injured in any way. This gentleman 
tells me that “ he has recently changed his 
gardener, who took the lead in the management 
of his Orchids, and his new man does not appear 
to be so well up w ith them, for he called this 
plant a Dendrobium.” Well, this remark tells 
somewhat against the employer, who should 
insist upon having every Orchid in his collection 
legibly and properly named ; but w'ith the plant 
in flow er no one could mistake it for a Dendro¬ 
bium, its sepals and petals being nearly equal, 
having a ground colour of yellow, with numer¬ 
ous cross liars of rich brownish-purple ; the 
yellow lip is fringed in front ; but 1 am not able 
to record any perfume, which detracts somewhat 
from its attraction, especially from the ladies’ 
point of view. The plant is a strong grower, 
attaining some 3 feet or 4 feet or more in height, 
making stout, round bulbs, which liear towards 
the top numerous thin and strongly-ribbed, 
dark-green leaves, and from the point of the 
bulb from between the leaves the spikes appear 
bearing many flowers, which last a long time in 
full beauty. This is a plant which requires 
considerable space to grow it well, as it makes 
a great deal of root, and these roots are for the 
most part on the surface ; therefore, the pan or 
pot should lie well drained, and the soil used for 
it may be seme good turfy brown peat, to 
which" may be added a small portion of turfy 
loam and good leaf-mould, mixing with the 
whole some sharp silver sand. In the spring 
months, when the growth commences, it should 
be watered carefully ; but as the bulbs lengthen a 
more copious supply may be given, and after 
fiow'ering it may be kept somewhat dr}’; but, 
of course, at the present season, when it has its 
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blooms to support, it requires a good supply of 
moisture ; but when these are past it may be 
moved into a cooler house, and have a less 
supply. I like to keep this plant in the East 
India house or a hot stove during its growing 
and blooming season, well exposed to the sun 
and light. Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA SPECIOSISSIMA. 

From “G. Waterhouse” comes a flower of this 
Cattleya, but it is very poor both in size and 
colour. 1 have seen blossoms of this variety of 
C. labiata with fine large and broad petals which 
measured fully 8 inches across, with the lip 
very richly coloured. What then can I help 
saying to a flower of a poor washed-out colour 
which does not cover the measure at 0 inches t 
I do not say that mere size is the great desider¬ 
atum in a good flower, but when one sees a 
flower of good size, with all the parts harmonis¬ 
ing as to good colour and shape, then it is 
only rational that size will carry the sway. This 
plant is a variety of the now well-known labiata, 
but it grows, I should think, in a far warmer 
position than do most of the so-called forms, and 
the bulbs show it to l>e a very different plant to 
the rest of the varieties. The flowers are pro 
duced from those stems at various times, out 
always after the growth has been completed, 
and that accounts for my now receiving a flower. 
The plant is reputed to be a very shy flowerer 
but this, I think, comes aliout only from mis 
management in its treatment of the variety, for if 
not grown in good warmth, and the plants well 
exposed to the sun and light, so as to get the 
growths well ripened up, then I have seen them 
stand for years without ever producing a flower 
but when treated right I have seen them produce 
flowers annually. This Cattleya has more varieties 
t han any other of t hese labiata forms. Some people 
I know go in for calling this plant C. Ludde 
maniana ; but it appears doubtful if this is not 
another plant, so I will confine myself to the 
name by which it is known in English gardens. 

Matt. Bramble. 


September, especially when they were not 
required to flower very early in the season, for 
lifting and repotting, however carefully done, 
must check the roots, and, consequently, the top 
growth, and to get really fine plants, in compara¬ 
tively small pots, I find that pot culture all the 
year round is decidedly the best. The plan now 
adopted is, as soon as the plants cease flowering 
and can be safely trustee! out-of-doors, usuailv 
in the month of May or early in June, they are 
set out on a coal-ash bed, and do not get much 
water until the oldest leaves die down, when 
they are shaken out of their pots and all the 
offsets taken off, and the strong single crowns 
are repotted in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, using good 
rich loam enriched with quite rotten manure and 
sand. They are kept out-of-doors and carefully 
watered until September, when they are placed 
on light airy shelves near the glass, anc^ get 
plenty of manure-water, and they push up very 
dwarf sturdv stems with leaves of the darkest 
green. By feeding liberally with linuid-manure, 
bloom quite equal in size may be obtained from 
plants in 5-inch pots to those in 7-inch or 8-inch 
without it, for Callas are such strong-rooting and 
gross-feeding plants that they will take any 
amount of ricn food. The surface of the soil 
getting quite white with active roots, the flower- 
spikee are now pushing up strongly. 

J. G., If anti. 


TRICHOPILIA NOBILIS. 

This plant some prefer to call Pilumna nobilis, 
and others. P. fragrans nobilis, but under what 
ever name it is known it is a great beauty. This 
Orchid was introduced in the first place by 
M. Linden, of Brussels, who called it, if I do not 
mistake, P. fragrans grandiflora. ‘‘ Peter Hender 
son ” sends me a flower for its name, and 
“ J. S.” sends me at the same time the typical 
form of P. fragrans, stating it to be a white form of 
Trichopilia tortilis ; but this is all a farce, for on 
looking at the spike sent I see that it has l>een 
two or three-flowered, and this has been an erect 
spike, but the dowel's hod lost their fragrance, 
so that “ J. 8.” may here take the name of his 
plant. The flower of “ P. H.” is, however, a 
very different affair, being both larger and 
stouter, and with a beautiful aroma. This is a 
plant well adapted to the wants and require 
inents of the amateur, for it is a beautiful species 
or variety, whichever you may like to call it, 
having pure-white flowers, with a broad orange 
coloured blotch in its eye, and having a fragrance 
resembling bitter Almonds. It is admirably 
adapted for a button-hole flower, and they last 
long in full beauty. Now, let me see what can 
lie said for this plant; and the one feature that 
I can say is that it requires to be grown in the 
cool-house with the Odontoglossum crispums 
and others that like cool treatment best, but 
yet thev like more light than the majority of 
those pfants do. They may be either grown in 
pots or baskets ; but these must be well drained, 
and for soil use good peat and Sphagnum Moss. 
Water freely during the summer months, but 
more cautiously now and through the dull 
winter months. Matt. Bramble. 


494^.— Gas-tar on hot-water pipes.— Scrape it 
alW)ff at once and paint the pipes with lamp-black and oil. 

Callas in pots versus planted out.— 

Many different modes of culture are adopted 
with more or less successful results with these 
very popular plants, for they are very accom 
modating plants, and unless very badly done by 
do not fail to return good results. I have tried 
various plans, and have had very fine masses 
from plants put out in June and Jifted 
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off the roots to a depth of 6 inches or more and 
from 5 feet to 6 feet away from the stem, and 
fill up the space with a mixture of good earth 
and rotten manure in equal parts. The other 
reason is that it is quite possible that the scion 
has not taken kindly to the stock. If that is so, 
whatever you may do to it will not benefit the 
tree in any way.—J. C. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, ETC., FOR WALLS. 
In reply to “ Midlander,” kc ., amongst the most 
beautiful of these are the Clematises, and none 
are better than C. Jackmani (here illustrated), 
Honeysuckles, and the White Jasmine and yellow 
winter-flowered variety are lioth of great 
value. Wistaria sinensis is very fine. Climbing 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBS PLANTED IN GRASS. 

This is a good time for anyone desirous of trying 
this excellent plan of growing bulbs making a 
start, or the season wifi be lost. Many kinds of 
bulbs answer admirably ; in fact, I never saw' 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Daffodils in such fine 
condition as when grown in this wav. The 
positions selected for bulbe should l>e where the 
Grass grows naturally rather thin, or where the 
partial shade of deciduous trees gives some 
shelter from rough gales of wind, but where 
they get the benefit of spring sunshine to call 
them early into bloom. Evergreen trees arc too 
dense to plant under, but make good wind¬ 
screens, and recesses in shrubberies make good 
positions for trying this form of gardening. 
Snowdrops are such chaste and beautiful flow'ers 
that they are special favourites with many ; 
they increase rapidly in the stiff soil of Kent, 
but here, on the south coast, they die away in 
a few years. Daffodils appear to thrive equally 
w'ell anywhere ; Bluebells are the same. 
Crocuses make a gorgeous display, if the birds 
would only leave their gay petals alone. Scilla 
sibirica is "a little gem, and looks lovelv on mossy 
banks or where the Primrose is at borne, and 
in many a small garden there are waste corners 
overrun by Ivy and weeds that could be made 
quite beautiful by digging up the rubbish. 







Our Readers’ Illustrations: Clematis Jackmani on n house v.afl. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Htnry J. Fulkr, The Vicarage, Bexley, Kent. 


and also Escallonia macranthu, Aristolochia 
Sipho, and many of the Ivies, and, of course, 
the tw’o Virginian Creepeis (Ampelopus), the 
older and best Lnowm one and Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, &c. 


Plant the bulbs in good-sized clumps, then sow 
Grass-seeds on the surface and await the result. 
If it does not fully justify your expectations, I, 
for one, shall be very much surprised. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


4936. — Unhealthy Weeping Ash- 
trees. —There are only two reasons that I know 
of that would account for the unsatisfactory 
condition of the trees. One is that the soil is 
too poor and too dry for the Ash ; probably the 
ground is also full of the roots of other trees. If 
the soil is poor you had better reino\ e it from 


Hardy November flowers.— The out¬ 
door garden need not bo quite devoid of flowers 
during this month. If such hardy Violets as 
tlie Czar and the very large and fragrant Well- 
siana are w’ell cultivated, thev will begin to 
yield good blooms quite by the beginning of the 
month. The hardy Chrysanthemums are of the 
greatest value. They demand but little cultural 
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care, ami in ordinary years they yield an abund¬ 
ance of bright blooms for cutting quite up to the 
close of the month. The old Cottage Pink, 
once very common here in Surrey, is a really 
good November flower. There is no hardier and 
more reliable Chrysanthemum for the open air 
than this. It is not generally known that quite 
a nice show of Pansies can l>e had during this 
time of year. I have now a tolerably large bed, 
the plants carrying an abundance of blooms 
almost as good as one generally has them in 
spring. Fourteen degrees of frost did not in 
the least mar their beauty. The seeds were 
sown in July and put out a few inches apart on 
good ground. Jasminum nudiflorum, the Naked- 
flowered Jasmine, is blooming with freedom, and 
the earliest of tho Christmas Roses (Helle 
borus maximus) is already in flower.— Byfleet, 
Surrey, 

4878. —Outdoor plants. —The greater pro 
portion of liardy perennials may l)e transplanted 
now. It is indeed far better to do so at this 
time of year than to wait till spring, as the 
winter rains settle the soil round the roots, and 
most of them will begin to form new roots at 
once. They are thus better enabled to start 
strongly into growth the following spring, and 
are less liable to suffer from the effects of a dry 
season. Plants of lowly growth, such as dwarf 
Campanulas, the small mossy and encrusted 
Saxifrages, Primulas, <fec., and fleshy-rooted 
things, such as Lobelia fulgens, Alstraunerias, 
&c., should not be planted until March. They 
must Ikj well established to resist the cold and 
wet of the winter months.—J. C. B. 

- It all depends upon what perennials you 

are going to plant. Such comparatively tender 
things as Alstroemerias, Chelones, Pentstemons, 
hardy Orchids, Dielytra spectabilis, Lobelia 
fulgens and its varieties, and such bulbs as 
Amaryllis Belladonna, should not be planted 
until the spring, nor, as it is now so late, Car¬ 
nations, which are best planted now in the 
spring. Herbaceous Lobelias, like, for instance, 
the other things mentioned, often get much cut 
up by the frost or wet of winter, and are 
best taken up and planted in a cold frame. 
But the majority of things — Delphiniums, 
Perennial Sunflowers, and a host of other peren¬ 
nials I could name did space permit— may be 
planted now, or at any time during the winter 
when the weather is mild and the soil well 
worked. Plant firmly to pro.vent frosts injur¬ 
ing the newiv-planted things, and if the l>eds or 
liorders, as the case may l>e, want digging up, 
do this at once, and let the soil remain idle for 
a time, so that it may be thoroughly pulverised 
by the action of the weather. Read Gardening 
carefully. You will get many hints from the 
replies to queries.—C. T. 

4917.— Japanese Anemones.— Now is 

an excellent time to plant these, and almost any 
portion of root will grow. They are not at all 
particular as regards soil, but like one of a rich 
nature best. “ B. M. P.” will find they need 
one season in which to l>ecome established before 
they show their full beauty and floriferousness. 
Recently I saw them doing remarkably well by 
the seaside, and I know of no flower which is less 
trouble when established. All they need being 
a slight mulching with rough manure during the 
early part of winter, and when their foliage is 
dead. —P. U. 

- I consider the Ttest time to plant these is lust as 

growth is on the move in spring. They then get established 
at once, and if the crowns are strong enough they will 
flower the same season.— E. II. 

4090.- Plants for a shady spot.— A list 
of the best shrubs for a shady place was given 
recently. There are not a great many plants 
that will succeed in shade, even if it is partial. 
Ferns of many kinds may be grown, Foxgloves, 
the fine Crown Imperials (Fritillaria imperialis), 
Irises if the shade is not very dense, Creeping 
Jenny, a well-known creeping plant, Evening 
Priiiiroses in variety, Solomon’s Seal, Polygonum 
cuspidatum, Saxifragas, S. hypnoidcs, and S. 
umbrosa, Sedum spectabile ; Glol>e : flowers, pro¬ 
vided the position is neither too dry nor too 
shady, the winter-flowering fragrant Coltsfoot 
(Tussilago fragrans), Vincas in variety, and of 
bulbs the Spanish Squills, Scilla campumdata in 
particular. One may get a variety of these 
varying from white to rose, and the plants 
bloom with great freedom. They make noble 
clumps. The Snowflakes will succeed also in 
partial shade, but it is difficult to advise, not 
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knowing your garden. At any rate, Squills, 
Solomon's Seal, Lily of the Valley, and the other 
things mentioned may be planted.—C. T. 

- The most likely things to succeed are Mahonia 

Aquifolia, Vincas in variety, St. John’s Wort (Hypericum 
calycinum). These will make pretty foreground plants if 
planted in groups somewhat thickly. Then behind these 
might come Box, Hollies, Yew, and Laurels. These also 
will look better planted in groups. Something should In? 
done to improve the soil before planting.—E. II. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS (ALLIUMS). 
These, as a rule, are a class of plants seldom 
rcconunendcd for their beauty, either for rock- 
work or for tho flower-border; yet tolwuiish them 
altogether would be to deprive our gardens of a 
few really handsome plants, and plants, too, 
that can always take care of themselves without 



Flowers of Allium neapolitanum. 


extending beyond their allotted space. Their 
smell, if bruised, is against them, and although 
the Neapolitan Allium (A. neapolitanum), the 
flowers of which are beautiful and fragrant, is 
sometimes used in bouquets, this objection to it 
is always more or less felt. It is, however, a 
pretty border plant, and also can be grown in 
pots,"and thus gob in bloom earlier, and in eom- 

E witli A. cteruleum, Moly, scorzoner&ffo- 
, and pedemontanum, undoubtedly useful 
and decorative ; the last especially, with its 
numerous purple, drooping. Tulip-like flowers, 
is good enough for pot culture. A. giganteum, 
a species well named, growing, as it does, even 
taller than the well-known A. siculuin. Its 
leaves are flat, strap-shaped, and of a light 
glaucous-green, and the flowers, though small 
individually, are of a purplish colour and col¬ 
lected in countless numbers into a large globular 
head from 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. This 
sort is a decided acquisition. D. 


4940. — Plants for a herbaceous 
border. —Here is a selection of plants averag¬ 
ing about 2 feet in height. Amongst white- 
flowered perennials select the Double White 
Achillea, Anemone japonica all>a, which is 
taller than 2 feet, but so beautiful that one must 
include it; White Antirrhinum, a lovely flower, 
Canterbury Bells, Epilobium angustifolium 
album, Madonna Lily, White Lupine (taller than 
2 feet), White Malva, White Perennial Phlox, 
Double Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus 
aconitifolius plenus), Trillium grandiflorum, 
beautiful in late spring in a moist fairly shady 
spot, and the White Scilla campanulata. Of 
other things besides white one may choose Aqui- 
legias, the dwarfer September blooming Asters, 
A. acris and A. Amelins in particular, Delphinium 
nudicaule, bright scarlet, the Lyre-flower 
(Dielytra spectabilis), Geum coccineum, Lilies in 
variety, Pyrethrums, double and single, Sedum 
spectabile, Campanula glomerata dahurica, rich- 
purple flowers in close clusters ; Adonis vemalis, 
yellow spring-flowering Wallflowers, Coreopsis 
lanceolata, Erigeron speciosum, Rudbeckia 
speciosa, Globe-flowers (Trollius), Pansies, and 
such things as Polyanthuses, Auriculas, etc. All 
the plants mentioned will grow well in ordinary 
borders, and are not expensive. —C. T. 

4945. — A garden in Surrey.— Mulch the 
fruit-trees heavily with rich manure. What 
you really want is a few hundred loads of clay 
to make the sand more fertile, and this would 
be as economical as manure if the clay.could be 
obtained within a reasonable distance. In 
Norfolk, where some parts are very light, clay 
is carted there to dress the light land. If the 


clay cannot be obtained, heavy manuring, and 
especially mulching, must be carried out. It is 
a difficult thing to make a sandy soil fertile ; 
still, it can be done by perseverance. Salt will 
be found useful in hot summers.—E. H. 

- I am afraid that you will not do much 

good with fruit-trees in your garden. The soil 
is too poor and too shallow for subjects that 
require a deep root-run, unless you remove the 
rock and fill up the space with fresh earth. 
You may do fairly well with Gooseberries, 
Currants, and Raspberries, if you give each 
plant plenty of room, and mulch the surface 
every winter with a thick layer of rotten 
manure. If you l>car in mind when planting 
that as the roots cannot penetrate only to a 
certain depth, they must have an equivalent 
space in other directions, you may possibly get 
a fair return for any outlay you may make. 
MulchingwithshortGnvss in the summer Between 
all such crops as Peas, Beans, Onions, and Cauli¬ 
flower, and thin sowing or plant ing, are operations 
that in such a case as this are indispensable to 
secure anything like success. Seeing that the 
sun acts on your garden all day you had l>etter 
take out the rock to a depth of 9 inches or 
1 foot for the flower-beds and borders, or they 
will not do much good in a dry summer.— 
J. C. C. 

4899.— Nitrate of soda on a lawn.—I 

have somany times written against the use of 
any of the artificial manures for restoring lawns 
in a bad condition, that I only wonder how it 
is we do not get more frequent complaints of 
their unsatisfactory character. This inquiry, 
however, refers to a case in which it has been 
used in excess, and the best thing for this corre¬ 
spondent to do is to take up the dead turf and 
replace it with fresh. For the benefit of the 
weak Grass which is left the lawn should have a 
dressing of short rotten manure or rich soil 
spread over it at once. Any money laid out on 
manure or soil as a top-dressing for lawns will 
do ten times more gooa than double the amount 
spent on any of the forcing manures. They are 
very well used in the summer as what I call a 
refresher for the Grass, but they do no perma¬ 
nent good. On special occasions, when I wanted 
the lawns to look particularly bright on a cer¬ 
tain date, I have applied both guano and nitrate 
of soda ten days before the time, with the best 
results as a temporary improvement; but at the 
end of a month all trace of the benefit done had 
passed away.—J. C. C. 

- “ Miss Eleanor Hughes,” when applying 

nitrate of soda, was probably unaware of the 
power of the agent employed—namely, nitric 
acid. If used in excessive quantity and not 
properly distributed, nitrate would doubtless 
have the effect described, as, indeed, would 
ordinary manure properly used. Nitrate of 
soda should be employed upon Grass in quanti¬ 
ties not exceding 1J cwt. to the acre, and the 
utmost care should be taken to secure even dis¬ 
tribution. The nitrate should l>e passed through 
a sieve, and all lumps removed and broken up. 
For small lawns it is better to employ it in 
solution, at the rate of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of 
water, used once or twice weekly. The best 
time to apply nitrate is when growth begins in 
spring. To ensure good results it is essential 
that the soil be sufficiently rich in the other 
principal constituents of plant-food—namely, 
phosphoric acid and potash. This lady would 
do w r ell to give the lawn at the present season a 
dressing at the rate of 3 cwt. superphosphate 
and 2 cwt. kainit per acre, and to apply in the 
spring 1 cwt. of nitrate per acre, mixed with 
double the bulk of fine, dry earth to secure 
even distribution. This w r ill ensure a rich and 
rapid growth.—J. H. 


4928.— Sulphate of ammonia. — This 
may be used more or less successfully to Pota¬ 
toes, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and all of the 
Brassica tribe, as well as for Turnips, Onions, 
Carrots, and other root - crops. Lettuces, 
Radishes, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, &c. ; indeed, 
for almost everything, except Peas, Beans, and 
other leguminous plants, which are not benefited 
by nitrogenous manures—at least, not to the 
same extent as other subjects are, though, as a 
matter of fact, I have seen French Beans 
appreciably improved by a light dressing of 
ammonia. The best w'ay to apply this pow erful 
stimulant is in the form of a solution of the 
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strength of one ounce to each gallon of water, 
washing it oft” the leaves with pure water 
directly afterwards—that is, if it touches them. 
In rainy weather it may be sprinkled thinly and 
evenly between the plants at the rate of 2 lb. 
per rod, or 2 cwt. per acre.—B. C. R. 


FERNS. 


ADIANTUM CUNEATUM. 

For every-day use, whether in nots or for 
cutting, it must be admitted that this fine old 
Fern is still in the front rank. With a good 
stock of plants it is always possible to have it in 
good condition. In many cases this Brazilian 
Maiden-hair is kept too warm. This is a great 
mistake, resulting in a general weakening of the 
plants, whilst the fronds will not last nearly so 
long when cut. For instance, during the sum¬ 
mer I would much prefer to keep my plants in 
a cold frame rather than in a house with the 
least amount of wannth in the pipes. Again, a 
moderately dry atmosphere is far better than 
where it is moisture-laden. This latter state of 
things is congenial to rapid and free growth, 
but the fronds grow too large with correspond¬ 
ingly large pinme, which are not in any sense 
desirable, whilst they do not last nearly so 
long when cut. They may look all very well 
upon the plant, but the plant thus grown will 
not bear a change to less congenial quarters, 
nor are the fronds of much use when cut. 
Shading, again, is a great mistake ; it used to 
be be a popular notion in some gardens that 
shading was really essential, whereas quite the 
opposite is the case, except in the very hottest 
weather. When 

The shading is dispensed with, the growth 
is much harder, the pinnaj finer, and the fronds, 
too, somewhat less in size, but supported upon 
foot-stalks considerably stouter. The paler 
colour, too, of the fronds when grown thoroughly 
well exposed is much more desirable for arrang¬ 
ing with cut-flowers. The darker-green, as seen 
upon plants grown in the shade is not nearly so 
effective ; in fact, it is sometimes a difficulty to 
use it tastefully when of this shade of colour, 
bearing in mind also the larger pinna*. During 
at least six months of the year no fire-heat need 
be used, and only a very light shading when the 
heat of the sun is intense. A free circulation of 
air is indispensable towards securing a good 
enduring growth, whilst an abundant supply of 
water is needed when the plants are healthy, 
and the pots well filled with roots. When the 
latter is the case a weak solution of guano 
(Peruvian) in water will greatly assist the plants. 
This is often preferable to repotting twice in 
one season. In fact, potting is frequently 
carried too far. My best plants this past 
summer were those which were not potted last 
spring ; these have continued in the best of 
health up to the present time. Overcrowding 
of the plants should be guarded against ; they 
should now have all the light possible, r.ot 
being overshadowed in the least by other things. 
Where there is any disposition to damp off in 
in the case of the older fronds, these should be 
at once removed. Plants which have been 
yielding a good supply of fronds for cutting, 
and have become destitute of good material for 
the purpose should now be rested. 

Water should largely be withdrawn from such 
plants ; but little will be required between now 
and the end of the year. I would not hesitate 
to lay plants of this description upon their sides 
for a time, as long as they did not get excessively 
dry, particularly if they are still disposed to 
grow. It does not matter at all alxmt the 
fronds dying off; in fact, a little later on they 
may be cut off entirely, thus clearing the plants 
of scale if there is any upon them. Take care 
that the plants whilst in this condition do not 
get any drip. When thus cut down, a spare 
shelf would suit them very well. These plants 
will make a capital stock to start early in the 
new year in a stove temperature, being mean¬ 
while kept in a temperate house a- . raging about 
50 dogs, at night. When given an increase of 
about 10 decs, they will soon start into growth 
again, but the watering must be done cautiously 
until the fronds are well advanced. The best 
of those now in use will by that time be 
probably fairly well used up. These plants will 
then do with a rest, restarting them later in the 
spring in less heat. Wftwe there is 3 great 
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demand for cut fronds, it will be found better 
to have three batches in various stages rather 
than to rely upon two. In this way it is com¬ 
paratively easy to have a ready supply. Plants 
that are now growing should have a fair 
amount of warmth, but not too much moisture. 

A light airy house with a night temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. will suit them well. 
The stove itself is rather too warm for them, 
even when they are growing freely ; what some 
would term a cool stove would answer. Where 
there is a good quantity of growth still in hand, 
but fairly well hardened, a night temperature 
of 5 degs. less will suffice. In this way, by 
having plants in various stages, can successive 
supplies be mainly kept up. Young plants— i.e ., 
seedlings, should be carefully looked after. 
These frequently come up in quantity; if not, 
it is an easy matter to sow the spores or to 
stand aside upon a moist bottom a plant bearing 
fertile fronds, and thus let the seedlings spring 
up spontaneously, which, after all, is as good a 
way as any. I prefer seedlings most decidedly 
to division of the old stools. They make much 
better plants, whilst if required whilst still in 
small pots, they are far more useful. When the 
older plants become exhausted and there is a 
sufficient stock of younger ones, it is better to 
throw them away or use them up for decorating. 
For general purposes, any pot beyond 8 inches 
or 9 inches diameter becomes too heavy and 
cumbersome. As to soil, I prefer all loam, with 
sand or road scrapings. When the loam needs 
modifying, a little leaf-soil or a small quantity 
of peat can be added, but not too much, as both 
tend to a strong growth. Potting is best done 
in the spring-time. A. 


THE WALKING-LEAF FERNS 
(ANTIGRAMMAS). 

In reply to several querists, all the plants com- 
prised in this genrn hav? not the properties of 
the old an l well-known North American Camp- 



Frond of Autijfranuna Douglasi 


tosorus (Antigrarama) rhizophyllus, which 
spreads by rooting at the top of each frond 
where it forms a new plant, and from which it 
again sends out fronds which produce other 
plants; Some few years ago, when I was with 
the late Messrs. Rolliseon at Tooting, 


Antigramma riiizophylla used to be imported 
in large numbers every year from Canada and 
found a ready sale. Many years ago, when I had 
charge of the outdoor ferneries at Hatch ford 
Park, I had many a little colony of this plant, 
for it is quite hardy. The leaves which fall 
from the trees if allowed to remain will afford it 
ample protection through the winter months. 
The fronds of A. rhizophvlla are simple, taper¬ 
ing to a point, where they are proliferous, and 
at the base are two large, ear-like lobes. The 
fronds are each about 9 inches long, and bright- 
green. It is found pretty freely in the United 
States and in Canada. Linmeus also gives 
Siberia as a locality for this species, but Hooker 
makes the Siberian plant a distinct species under 
the name of A. sibirica. It appears to differ in 
having a simple frond without any lobes at the 
base. The same form was found upon one occa¬ 
sion only by my friend Wilford in the Strait of 
Korea, on the Inland of Tsus Sima. Any reader 
who has a hardy fernery should plant this 
Antigramma in some light, turfy loam, choos¬ 
ing a nice shady place and keeping it tolerably 
damp. 

A. Douglasi (the subject of the illustration) 
is a somewhat rare plant in Brazil, and at pre¬ 
sent rare in cultivation. The fronds grow to 
some 10 inches in length and are about 4 inches 
broad. They are deep-green in colour, but 
non-viviparous at the point. 

A. brasiliensis has fronds each fully a foot 
long and about 2 inches or more wide. 

Antigrammas are near to Scolopendriums or 
Hart’s-tongue Ferns, but they have netted veins. 
The two last-named kinds require a stove tem¬ 
perature. G. 


GOLD AND SILVER FERNS IN THE 
WINTER. 

There is usually more harm done to these beau¬ 
tiful Ferns during the autumn and winter than 
during all the rest of the year put together. 
When the weather is dull, damp, and foggy the 
Gymnogrammas will require looking after 
closely to preserve them from decay. Where 
the fronds are large and the growth dense, this 
will be all the more likely to occur. Such plants 
want close watching ; all the more so if they 
happen to be in a house that is predisposed tb 
dampness. Those will be liable to suffer most 
which carry the heaviest coat ing of the farinose 
powder. For instance, G. peruviana argyro- 
phylla is very apt to damp off a small piece 
here and there. This, in any case, should 
l>e stopped by frequent examination, removing 
the tfecaying pieces with a pair of Vinc- 
scissors, either a knife or fingers not answering 
nearly so well. Old fronds turning yellow 
should be at once cut out entirely, and the 
others will be all the better preserved if drawn 
outwards in a careful manner. In houses which 
are somewhat flat, thus being liable to drip, a 
sharper watch still needs to be taken, or several 
fronds at once will l>e injured. When the 
weather is cold and frosty with an extra amount 
of heat in the pipes, there is the liability of the 
plants getting too dry at the roots. r l r hcy are 
• xtremelv sensitive in this respect. In the case 
"f some of the Adiantums and Asplcniums it 
does not so very much matter if they lx> dry at 
times. Not so in the case of the Gold ami 
Silver Ferns*. The plants should, if the previous 
culture has l»cen good, have plenty of roots, the 
pots not out of proportion to their si/e for 
wintering. Then the plants will take a liberal 
supply of water with no risk of an overdose 
when looked after in a careful way. A good 
; place for wintering Gold and Silver Ferns is the 
, narrow shelf oftentimes to be found next the 
j path on the front side in lean-to plant- 
houses ; under these narrow shelves the pipes 
will in most cases l>e arranged. Thus the 
position is a dry one—drier, in fact, than most 
plants like it, but not too dry for those under 
n >t'c 2 . Of course, the watering in such a place 
is an all-important matter, but when so well 
within notice there is no real excuse for anv 
omissions. The Gold and Silver Ferns, although 
they enjoy waimth, may also be used freely in 
the winter as decorative plants. They are not 
often seen shown in collections of table plants, 
but, all the same, it takes an exceedingly good 
plant of any other family to beat them, they 
are, whether it 1 e a Gt Id or Silver variety, so 
very appropriate to the dinner-table when the 
latter is well laid 0^ j |I| |if[f*fftiblc that stray 
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seedlings may in some can** l»e now of fairly 
g<M (l size ; these might at once be lifted with as 
much soil as possible and pot ted, , keeping to as 
small pots as possible. These young ones will 
then with the turn of days start off into growth 
more freely by a long way for this early atten¬ 
tion. * F. 


4937.— Ferns not thriving.— Evidently 
you are keeping the Ferns far too warm, or 
perhaps the fronds are naturally »f a pale-green 
colour. Some kinds are, but we suspect the 
cause is too much heat and insufficient ventila¬ 
tion. \\ ell, if in a stove it will not be necessary 
t» give air, or at least very little, and the stage 
ami in between the pots must be kept well 
moistened. Perhaps they require repot ting ; 
if so, wait until the turn of the year. Ferns, 
when they get rather old, often look weakly. A 
conservatory should b:* ventilated on favourable 
occasions, but l>e careful not to admit keen 
draughts. You must exercise judgment.—C. T. 

- Too much heat and moisture, with 

insufficient light and air, are the most probable 
causes of delicate growth and want of colour in 
the fronds, but at tho same time it may arise 
from some other cause, such as the want of some 
principle in the soil or water. Ferns require 
more water, both at the root and in the atmos¬ 
phere, than moat other classes of plants, and 
especially so when grown in a high temperature, 
and the soil ought really never to become 
anything like dry at any time, but at the same 
time a sodden state of the soil, induced by 
frequently giving water before it is required, 
must l>e avoided. At this season Ferns need 
very little ventilation, ami less than most things 
even in the summer-time. The roof ventilators 
may be opened a few inches for a couple of hours 
in the middle of mild or sunny and comparatively 
warm days, but beyond this nothing is required. 
A little soot dissolved in the water occasionally 
will often improve the health and colour of the 
plants considerably, and a weak solution of 
nitrate of soda once a month in the growing 
season is also very beneficial The proper 
ventilation for a large conservatory depends 
chiefly upon its temperature and contents. If 
kept warm, no air is necessary, but if cool, give 
air freely on all mild days.—ft. C. R. 


•1818.- Ferns for a heated conserva 
tory. —Pteris tremula is a very hamlsonn 
1 cm that in time attains a large size, especially 
in a genial temperature, such as your conserva 
tory would appear to afford. It' may Ik; cithe 
planted out or grown in large pots. 1*. argyrea 
with variegated fronds, is also fine, and of fre< 
and large growth. Another Fern that woult 
suit you for a similar position is Nephrolepii 
cxaltata. If you want a greater vai n ty Nfeyonj 
the large kinds better procure a few Tree-Ferns 
and some Palms, such as the Kentias, Latanii 
horbonica, etc., would also do well and afford i 
nice variety. Lower down you may placi 
Lomaria gibba, Aspleninm caudatum, A. bitlbi 
forum, A. lucidum, Phlebodium aurcum, Pterii 
major, P. serrulata and others, and towards tin 
bue Adiantuma of sorts, Asplenium reclinatum 

A. monanthemum, Mosses (Selaginella), etc 
< f these last almost any of the greenhousi 
hinds would be suitable, such os »S. hraussiana 
S. Martensi (large), with its variegated forn 
»S. stotonifera, etc. Tufts of the pretty droop 
ing Isolepis gracilis here ami there wouk 
also have a nice effect. All the Ferns, etc. 
mentioned are such as thrive in the com 
p iratively sinoky atmosphere of London wit I 
ordinary care. \\ hatever you do, be careful t< 
provide plenty of atmospheric moisture, withoui 
which nothing but failure can be expected.- 

B. C. R. 1 


4886.— Primula obconica.— In Garden - 
iso for November 11th, “Constant Reader” 
inquires if Primula obconica is a dangerous 
plant to grow ? It may lie mentioned that Dr. 
E. II. Pooley(77ii? Lancet , 1893, page 195) records 
t he fact that a market gardener was accustomed 
to grow this plant, and after recovering from an 
attack of erysipelas he was allowed to resume 
work in his greenhouse, whereupon the disease 
immediately reappeared. This having occurred 
several times, his medical attendant advised him 
to remiin in the house for a longer period ; but 
after resuming his work the disease broke out 
again, and in all there were six relapses. It was 
discovered that the patient was accustomed to 
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work the pale-lilac flowers of Primula obconica 
into funeral wreaths, and that this plant emitted 
a poisonous substance which caused the relapses 
of erysipelas already alluded to. Consequently, 
persons susceptible to erysipelas should avoid 
coming into contact with this plant.— 
J. H., 220. 

- “ Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” 

is an old saying, and, unlike some old snws, it 
contains a good deal of truth. As far as I know 
the plant is perfectly harmless. No one wants 
to eat it, and if the leaves were chewed and 
swallowed the result might not l»e pleasant ; but 
I have handled the leaves and roots again and 
again, and repotted the plants at all seasons 
with the result that no inconvenience of any 
kind has resulted therefrom.—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SALVIAS INDOORS IN WINTER. 

Foil assisting in the embellishment of green¬ 
houses and conservatories during winter and 
opting there are few things more showy and 



Salvia patens. 


useful than Salvias, especially sucj*. as S. splea¬ 
dens and its variety, S. Bmanti, ami the old 
S. Heeri, which is bv far the best and most 
effective for the spring. S^spleiulens Bmanti 
is a remarkably fine kind, and a great improve¬ 
ment on the one from whiuh it orginated, as it 
is of a better habit and has larger spikes of 
flower of a much brighter colour. The plants, 
too, have better foliage, being more serrated, 
thicker, and of a more glossy green. I find it 
also hardier, although to have it in perfection it 
needs more heat than is generally kept in an 
ordinary greenhouse. In a temperutare ranging 
between 50 degs. and 55 dega. it semis up its 
long bold scnrlet spikes of bloom in succession 
nearly the whole winter through. 8. Heeri, on 
the other hand, is very impatient of artificial 
heat, which, if given for any .length of time 
with a view to force it or hring-iv ufi before its 
season, is almost sure to spoil it, as not only do 
the plants grow up weak and spindly, but the 
blossoms come weedy and poor. In order to 
have 

Larue specimens it is necessary to put in 
cuttings in February or March ; hut as smaller 
plants are generally the most serviceable, a 
natch should 1*; put in later, and qpother lot 
some time in July or August. These latter may 
Ik? grown in 6-ineh pots, and will l>c found to 
come in most useful for window <leeoration, a 
purpose for which they are specially adapted, as 
they look well in boxes associated with small 
white Chrysanthemums, Carnations, or Eupa- 
toriums, and produce a chaste and pleading 
effect. In a greenhouse placed between or near 
large plants of Chrysanthemums, Salvia splen- 
dens Bmanti is particularly striking, a* it lights 


up the whole by the brilliancy of its colour. 
The way in which these Salvias should be 
managed is to pot them off' singly when struck 
and keep them gently growing on in any frame 
or pit where they can have a little heat to the 
end of May, when they Bhould be gradually 
hardened preparatory to exposure in the open 
air, where they always do best during summer, 
as there they grow short-jointed and stocky, 
and keep cleaner and healthier than under 
glass. To prevent the sun acting on the pots, 
it is advisable to have them plunged in some 
loose, open material, such as straw or leaves, 
which keep the roots cool. The most suitable 
soil to grow Salvias in is good fibry loam, an*l 
as they are gross feeders, they arc benefited by 
frequent applications of liquid-manure, especially 
after they have filled their pots with roots, and 
are approaching the time when they begin to 
show bloom—a period when they cannot well 
have too much, if the 

Liquid-manure is not strong and rank. By 
the middle or end of October it will be time to 

f lut the plants in a house or pit to protect them, 
or if left out in the cold after that they l»egiu 
to lose their lower leaves, or get them discoloured, 
which detracts from the beauty of the plants 
when they get into bloom. Some grow their 
Salvias in the open ground instead of in pots, 
and it is a good plan in cases where large speci¬ 
mens are required, as, by having more root room, 
they attain a larger size, and can l>e taken up 
and (Kitted early in the autumn. If this is done 
with care during a dull, showery time the plants 
sustain but little check, as they soon get bold 
of the fresh soil and become re-established. 

Salvia Heeri does best wintered in a cool, 
airy house, where it can have plenty of light, 
and, like its congener S. splendens Bruanti, 
should l>e well fed with liouid-manure. The 
natural time for S. Heeri to flower is about the 
middle of March, and it continues to last in full 
beauty for quite a couple of mouths. As 
cuttings made from the young fresh growth are 
best, the old plants, when they have done 
blooming, should have their branches shortened, 
and l»e then placed somewhere in a gentle, 
moist heat to give them a start, when the young 
shoots may be taken off, and if put in the 
propagating box, in cutting pots, in the ordinary 
way, they soon strike root. 

Salvia patens (here figured) with its un¬ 
rivalled blue blossoms, is a very desirable 
variety for pot culture ; but to have this good 
1 ite in autumn it is necessary to keep it pinched 
hick, and grow it in a sunny position outdooi* 
to get the growth hardened. Being tuberous- 
rooted, this kind may lie kept from year to 
year, in the way in which Dahlias are kept, and 
m \y be increased either by division or cuttings. 
The only insects that affect Salvias are green 
fly and red spider ; the latter may easily lie 
kept off by syringing in the evening after sunny 
days, and the former in the same way with 
weak Tobacco-juice, or fumigating the plants 
when placed under glass — a precautionary 
measure that should always be taken before 
they come into flower. ' S. 


4918.—Himantophy llum splendens. 

—The Himanlophyllums are not difficult to 
grow, ami require a warm greenhouse. The 
plants must lie grown on throughout the year, 
and in potting use a good, loamy soil You 
should be able to succeed well with them if you 
have a warm greenhouse, but they are not 
much account unless this can lie provided. 
There are many varieties of HimantophyUuiu 
ininiatum—splendens is one of them--and the 
various forma run through many shades of colour, 
from quite a yellowish-buff to deepest orange- 
scarlet. Individually the blooms are of use to 
cut, and a display is maintained over a long 
season.—C. T. 

4938.—Lilies in pots.— Lilium speciosum 
variety roseum will succeed either in pots or 
lanted out ; but the bulbs had better not be 
ried at all. Pot them as soon as they are taken 
off, and half-a-dozen offsets may be planted at 
onee in 5-inch flower pots. No offsets should 1* 
washed, but they had 1 letter not be token off 
until they separate readily from the old bulbs, 
with plenty of good roots attached to them. 
When the bulbs are potted they should be 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or something 
similar over the rims. They will do out-of- 
doors.—J. D. E. 
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HEATING GLASS-HOUSES. 

The return of cutting winds and frosty nights 
brings the question of heating our glass-houses 
and pits prominently before our notice, for the 
very life of our plants depends on the right 
temperature being maintained. Now I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is by far the wisest 
course to grow’ only hardy or half-hardy plants 
in preference to those that need a higher tem¬ 
perature if W’e cannot give that temperature to 
them, for all our work in other ways w r ill be lost, 
and plants grow'n in cold-houses that need warm 
ones will yield nothing but a crop of troubles 
and losses to the owner. There it, happily, no 
lack of varieties suited to cold, intermediate, or 
hot-houses, and, to prevent disappointments, 
make up your mind w'hat classes of plants you 
will grow’, and arrange your heating apparatus 
accordingly. After a good many years’ experi¬ 
ence of glass-houses and boilers 1 can safely say 
that to be on the safe side you must have a good 
reserve of heating power, for the following 
reasons : Boilers of many kinds are advertised to 
heat so many hundred feet of piping, and, as a 
rule, they w'ill do so when first fixed up, with all 
the flues, chimney, &c., as clean as a pin ; but to 
test them properiy you want to personally stoke 
them for a month in the middle of winter, and 
you will find that, as a rule, too much is 
expected of a boiler, for in addition to the 
ordinary house or houses which it can warm 
easily one or two more are often added on that 
only need a little heat to keep the frost out. 
But it must be borne in mind that at this critical 
time a good deal more heat is needed in the 
pipes to keep the ordinary temperature 
up, and if you only warm the pipes in 
the extra houses the boiler must be driven 
at the highest pressure to meet the strain, 
and we all know that overdriving a boiler is 
very similar to overdriving a horse, and acci¬ 
dents are often the result. I would, therefore, 
strongly urge all who are having boilers fixed 
to have one capable of doing more work than 
is needed. Its cost will be more than saved by 
the safety of your stock of plants, and by the 
saving in fuel, for driving a small boiler wjistes 
more fuel than letting the fire in a larger-sized 
one burn on gently. With the heat well-assured 
you can close the dampers and keep the heat 
enclosed about the boiler, w’hereas with a 
smaller one, with a fierce draught to get the 
heat up, a great deal of the heat is driven up 
the chimney, and with the high price of coal it 
is a great saving to have a boiler large enough 
to burn coke, cinders, wood, or any combustible 
refuse. A small boiler must have only the best 
fuel if the maximum heat is maintained. I know 
some large forcing establishments w’here, by 
having extra large boilers and furnaces, they 
get plenty of heat from ashes collected by the 
scavengers. But the size of the fire insures 
plenty of heat, and if coal is going up to famine 
prices it will make grow’ers lor profit look to 
some less expensive fuel than coal, otherw'ise 
the cost of production will exceed the market 
value of some kinds of goods. Amateurs w r ho 
frequently have inferior fuel to burn will do well 
to see that their boilers are large enough to allow 
of second-rate fuel being used—in fact, smoke- 
flues may possibly come into use again if coal 
goes up over £2 per ton. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


4881.— Foliage Begonias. — I presume 
you mean simply Begonias for their foliage 
alone, as some are very beautiful both for 
leaves and flowers. At any rate, I will name 
a few’ in both sections. The former class, 
known as the Rex, because resembling that well- 
known foliage Begonia, are very charming when 
planted out in a cool fernery, the silvery tone of 
their leaves being in strong relief to the green of 
the Fern-fronds. I should advise you to ask the 
nurseryman for a selection, or pick out those 
that please best. Arthur Mallet is the best of 
the darker-coloured varieties ; but there is a 
host of a named sorts, La Candeur, Colonel 
Dcmfer, Frederick Schneider, Unique, Adrian 
Schmidt, and Duehesse dc Brabant. Tw’o very 
fine W'inter-flowering Begonias, with leafage as 
rich and beautiful os the flowers, are Gloire de 
Sceaux and President Boureuilles, the former 
with bronzy leafage, very rich against the pink 
flowers, and the latter very dark also, the flowers 
of a pink shade. —C. T. 
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4922.—“ Malmaison ” Carnations.— 

The varieties of Carnation Souvenir de la Mal¬ 
maison are very liable to be attacked by a 
troublesome disease, which appears in the form 
of brow’ll spots upon the leaves termed Uromyces 
caryophillinus. The remedy for this disease is 
given in Gardening, November 11th, pace 500, 
w hich is to cut off the affected leaves and destroy 
the spores of the fungus before they have time 
to do any harm. There is another disease 
termed “spot” by gardeners, which appears on 
the leaves in the autumn. It generally develops 
in damp, close weather, w'hen the plants are out 
in garden frames. The disease is most trouble¬ 
some in damp, cold seasons. The name given 
to it by the specialists is Uredo Dianthi. The 
disease dries not spread in a dry atmosphere. 
Pick off the diseased leaves, and place the plants 
in a greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

4929. — Aspidistras. — The Aspidistras 
chiefly grown are A. lurida and A. lurida 
variegata. The variegated variety w’hen grown 
in rich soil does sometimes turn green, and the 
best way to prevent it going back is to grow in 
peat and sand, using plenty of sand. Aspidistras 
are so easily managed that I have never heard 
anyone say they have failed with them. Some 
of the handsomest specimens I have seen have 
lieen grown entirely in rooms. The chief thing 
is to water carefully, avoiding at this season 
giving too much, and if the plants stand in an 
ornament-pot or jar, empty the water out every 
week, and the leaves must be kept free from 
dust by sponging or wiping with a soft cloth.— 

E. H. 

- There are several kinds of Aspidistra, 

the best being A. lurida, introduced from China 
in 1822, and the variegated variety, A punctata, 
is also a Chinese species, introduced in 1824 ; 
A. elatior, came from Japan in 1835, and its 
variegated variety in the same year, and from 
the same country. But judging from your query 
I should think you want no others except A. 
lurida and its variegated variety. The best 
wav to maintain the variegation of the plant is 
to keep the soil moderately poor. Rich com¬ 
posts and feeding produce gross green growth. 
Start w’ith wall marked specimens, and, as re¬ 
gards their w’inter management, the subject 
has lieen treated at length recently. Be careful 
about the' watering, giving no more water than 
w’ill keep the soil moderately moist, and on 
occasion of severe frost place the plants in the 
centre of the room to avoid any possible mis¬ 
haps. .Sponge the foliage regularly and care¬ 
fully, using tepid water. This is most impor¬ 
tant, as during the w’inter the foliage gets 
coated with dust and dirt. These are the de¬ 
tails to consider, and when followed make 
healthy plants.—C. T. 

4893.— Bucharis and Amaryllis.— The 

Eucharis w’ould do admirably in any house, the 
temperature of which is 55 degs. to 60 degs.at 
night, with an increase of 10 degs. more by day. 
They do not want a great deal of water in winter, 
but should not become very dry at the roots. 
The Amaryllis should now l>c resting in a green¬ 
house temperature, and be kept quite dry at the 
roots until the month of January, when it is 
usual to repot them and start them into growth 
again. The Amaryllises would be more liable to 
damp off from excess of water after repotting 
than Eucharis. I do not give them any water 
for three w’eeks at least after repotting, but the 
flower-pots are plunged in a heated bed and not 
in a very high temperature at first.—J. I). E. 

4880.— Fuchsias from seed.— Raising 
Fuchsias from seed in the hope of getting 
new and improved varieties is tedious work. 
There is no actual difficulty in raising them ; 
but it is nire, indeed, to get a variety that 
is better or distinct from the hundreds 
already in cultivation. Still, there is a 
distinct pleasure in raising seedling Fuchsias, 
as it may occur that you will get a really good 
novelty. In raising, study always the variety 
w’ell, not merely as regards the colour of the 
flowers, but to see that the plant is of good 
habit of growth, free, and other points are taken 
into consideration. Thus, for instance, it is 
wise to cross a weakly grow’th w’ith one of 
stronger habit. When the varieties are fertilised, 
keep them distinct—that is, do not mix them 
up w’ith others. The berries must remain upon 
the plant until they are quite ripe, when gather 
them, and remove each seed one by one from 
the pulp, the best w^y'being to use a budding- 


knife. Then lay out the seeds upon paper to 
dry, and when this is the case, wrap them up in 
paper and lay by in a drawer in a dry room. 
Early in the spring sow them in pots or shallow 
pans filled w’ith light soiL Provide plenty of 
drainage, and cover the pans or pots, as the case 
may be, with paper until the seed has ger¬ 
minated. I may say that a warm comer of the 
greenhouse will suffice. When the seedlings 
are ready to handle, prick them off in pans or 
pots, and from thence, w’hen of sufficient size, 
they may be transferred singly to small pots, 
using the same kind of soil as previously advised. 
There is considerable difference in the time the 
seedlings bloom, some being later, and some 
earlier than others.—C. T. 

4920.— Cinerarias in a cold frame. 

Cinerarias will do no good in a cold frame at 
this time of the year, as they will l>e injured by 
frosts. They do not like too much artificial 
heat either, enough only should be used to keep 
out the frost. Pour the water in at the sides of 
the pots, and it would be a grave error to water 
them over the leaves with a rosed pot at this 
season. It would be well to get them out of 
the frame into a house that can be heated suffi¬ 
ciently.—J. D. E. 

-Cinerarias are hardly safe in a cold-frame now 

It is possible, of course, to keep out frost by using heavy 
coverings, but if there is room in any house where the 
frost can be kept out they ought to be taken there. 
Plants in a cold-pit should not be watered overhead now. 
-E. H. 

4947. — Vallota not flowering. — As the plant 
flowered two seasons, and has not done so this year, the 
reason seems obvious. The plant, not having had any 
fresh soil to the roots for more than three years, should be 
repotted. Do it in the spring carefully, removing some of 
the off-sets, but not disturbing the old bulbs.—J. D. E. 

- I expect the plant is starved. Repot it next April 

using rich sandy loam, with a little leaf-mould and peat. 
Water it freely during the summer, give it a good roastjng 
in the sun in August, and it can scarcely fail to bloom 
well in September. Do not let the soil get very dry during 
the winter; being an evergreen it requires water, more or 
less, at all seasons, though not nearly so much in cold 
w’eather as hot.—B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR “FLEMISH BEAUTY.” 

In reply to “ R. B.,” “ B. S.and others, this 
Pear, of which we give herewith an accurate 
illustration, is, so far as our experience goes, 
very good in a hot, sunny season, being large 
in size and excellent in shape, with a smooth, 
shining skin, which, when fully matured, is of 
a soft yellow colour, suffused with deep-red on 
the side next the sun. The flesh is white and 
melting and aromatic in flavour. It does best 
planted against a wall with a southern or 
western aspect, in which case it should lie 
gathered the moment there is the slightest in¬ 
dication of maturity, as, if left to ripen on the 
trees, its season is soon over, and it is not nearly 



Pear “Flemish Beauty.” 


so good in flavour. It would be interesting and 
instructive to many if some of our Pear-growing 
readers would give us the benefit of their ex¬ 
perience with regard to the meritB and faults 
in question. 


4898.— Pruning a Vine.— The pruning of a 
Grape-Vine is the simplest part of Grape cul¬ 
ture in my opinion. Do not be in a hurry about 
pruning the Vine ; let the leaves all fall first. 
If the house is used only for the Vine leave the 
ventilators open night and day to get the wood 
well ripened. I should defer pruning until 
after Christmas, though you can do it at any 
time after the leaves have fallen. Cut the 
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young growth back as close as you can to the 
main stem. Some gardeners cut back to the 
second eye ; this plan in a few years produces 
large, ugly spurs. I prefer cutting closer, pro¬ 
viding a good bold eye shows at the base, as one 
eye is quite enough. The main shoot shorten 
back to a few inches of old wood. —J. Boyes, 
Rugby. 

4877. — Moving Apple-trees, &c.— “ E.” 
could not select a better time than the present 
for moving fruit-trees of any kind. The ground 
is in such splendid condition, not too wet nor 
too dry. It works freely without battering the 
young roots. “ E.” need not trouble about the 
leaves, as these are ripe now and ready for 
falling, therefore the moving will not in any 
way injure the trees, and by moving them now 
they will soon get established for next year’s 
work. Get the holes dug out large enough to 
receive the roots. Take up the trees with a 
good ball of soil attached and plant them the 
same depth as before. Well mulch with long 
manure or litter of some kind.—J. Boyes, 
Rugby. 

4932.—Fruit-trees in pots.— The plants 
should be kept moderately wet at the roots in 
winter. Excessive dryness is very injurious ; it 
causes all the tip3 of the active rootlets to 
shrivel considerably, and many of them die 
outright. The result is what anyone acquainted 
with plants and trees would expect—the blos¬ 
soms open badly, and many of them drop off 
instead of setting, causing a partial or perhaps 
total failure of the crop. The house should be 
kept well aired, and if severe frost sets in the 
pots should lie plunged up to or over the rims in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, or if this is not available 
some straw or loose litter may be placed over 
and around them to keep out the frost.— 
J. D. E. 

- Keep the trees moderately moist. If permitted to 

get dust-dr}- some, perhaps most, of the flower-buds would 
drop.—E. H. 

4948.— Early Strawberries.— As you 

do not want to start the vinery early, nor yet 
to obtain very early fruit from the Strawberries, 
there is plenty of time yet to begin to think 
about forcing the latter. Supposing that you 
begin using fires in the vinery some time in 
February, or not later than the 1 st of March, 
that will be soon enough to start the first batch 
of Strawberries, and the rest can be brought in, 
say fifty at a time, at intervals of ten days or 
a fortnight. They will do very well on the shelf 
mentioned—in fact, you could not have a better 
place for them ; but the more sun they receive 
the better, especially while the fruit is swelling 
off and ripening. To do Strawberries justice, 
however, they should be kept in a temperature 
not exceeding 45 degs. at night until the blooms 
expand ; if there is an empty pit available it is 
a good plan to start them there, plunging the 
pots in a bed of leaves or tan. Otherwise you 
must do the best 3-011 can with them in "the 
vinery, but keep up a moist atmosphere during 
the early stages particularly, or red-spider will 
be very troublesome. I 11 the meantime the pots 
ought to be protected from severe frost in some 
way. With this object they may all be accommo¬ 
dated 011 the floor of the vinery for the present, 
with plenty of air in mild weather, or they may 
lie plunged in ashes in some sheltered spot, 
covering the tops with some dry litter, straw, 
or Fern, during sharp frost.—B. C. R. 

4941.— Vine-roots going: down.— The 

only way to keep Vine-roots from going down is 
to provide plenty of suitable food on the surface, 
ana not let the surface of the border get dry, 
especially during the growing season. Vine- 
roots will go down for moisture. During 
summer every Vine-border should have a mulch 
of manure on the surface. This is very im¬ 
portant in the case of inside borders. It would 
have been better if the Vines had been lifted a 
little eai'lier. In the case of late Vines now, I 
should delay the lifting till February, as they 
will not remain dormant so long.—E. H. 

4921.— Pruning Fig-trees. — Fig-trees 
should not be pruned at this season, but all 
the youngfr ip ts which areas large as Horse-Beans 
should be puli'doff, as they will probably perish 
during the winter. The best time to prune Figs 
is in summer. The pruning should begin early 
in summer by thinning the young shoots when 
growing, and this thinning should be continued 
from time to time during the summer season a* 
required, as it is only by keeping the growth 
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thin that it can be ripened perfectly. Away 
from the south coast Fig-trees can scarcely lie 
considered quite hardy, and it is quite wise 
before severe frost sets in to unnail the branches, 
draw them together, and cover with mats or 
straw. Uncover and retrain about the end of 
March or beginning of April, and any further 
pruning which may be required should be done. 
The spring is a good season for cutting out 
naked branches, with the view of filling in with 
young wood.—E. H. 

4903. — Gooseberry-caterpillar. — This 
is a very good time of year to remove the 
soil from beneath Gooseberry bushes, but it is 
best to put the lime on in the spring. The 
object of removing the earth is to take away the 
cocoons or chrysalides of the insect which are 
found in it about 2 inches below the surface. 
They ar^ small dark oval bodies about half an 
inch long. The}’ are sometimes found singly, 
but if a great number of caterpillars have attained 
their full growth on a bush, the cocoons may be 
found in considerable numbers more or less 
joined together. When the perfect insects are 
just leaving their cocoons and making their way 
to the surface, lime should be sprinkled on the 
ground, which will probably kill them before 
they have attained their purpose. The ground 
which has been removed should be burnt or 
spread out where poultry can scratch it over, 
and the fresh earth used to replace it should be 
taken from a part of the garden not likely to be 
infested with this insect, if this plan was carried 
out by everyone who grows Gooseberries, the 
Gooseberry Saw-fly, which is the parent of these 
Caterpillars, would soon be almost extinct.— 
G. S. S. 

4926.—Cap© Gooseberry.— This is the 
last plant that I should think of investing in for 
market purposes, if for no other reason than 
not one in a hundred people know what it is. 
That being so it will take many years to educate 
the public taste for it, even if it possessed the 
required excellence as a dessert fruit, which I 
very much doubt; and looking at the unhappy 
condition of a plant in my cool greenhouse as I 
write, solely for the want of more warmth, it does 
not impress me as being a subject at all suitable 
for cultivation for contmercial purposes, as it 
evidently wants a good heat to rip.n the fruit 
at this time of year.—J. C. C. 

- I should say the Cape Gooseberry will be of no use 

for market. Market people do not take kindly to innova¬ 
tions, and the plant is not a heavy cropper, especially in 
wihter { and we are not likely to have cheap fuel again for 
some time. Seeds may lie obtained from any of the large 
seed houses. It is known as Physalis edulis.—E. H. 

Pears on a clay soil. —With reference 
to the answer to Query 4788 on this subject (on 
p. 504), lam afraid "that “ J. D. E.” is not 
quite correct in stating that Pears do well on a 
clay soil if worked on the Pear-stock. Now 
according to all my experience and knowledge 
of the subject the stock for Pears whenever the 
soil is of a heavy’ or clayey character is the 
Quince ; for this reason, that being essentially j 
a surface-rooting subject, it keeps the roots 
near the surface, within reach of the sun’s 
warmth and fresh air. The roots of the Pear 
or natural stock strike deeper, and once they 
get down into the solid clay beneath the trees 
run away’ to gross wood, and produce little or 
no fruit, and this tendency can only be checked 
by frequent root-pruning, a thing very seldom 
necessary in dealing with plants on the Quince. 
My advice to “Reader” is to obtain plants of 
such hardy and productive kinds as the Hessle, 
or Hazel, Fertility, Beurr<5 Clairgeau, the 
Crawford, Beurro <le Capiaumont, Autumn 
Bergamotte, etc., on the Quince, and plant them 
right on the surface, merely digging up the top- 
spit, and covering the roots with soil brought 
from elsewhere, or taken from between the 
rows. “ E. H.” (p. 487) is right when he says 
“Avoid deep planting; I would rather plant 
only a few inches deep and cover the roots with 
a mound of soil.” We are on the stiffest of 
stiff clay here, and I have been similarly 
situated before, and know what can be done. 
Choose the right kinds (even the favourite 
Pitmaston Duchess” can be managed), and 
plant them as directed, and all will go w ell.— 
B. C. R. 


4925. —Pelargoniums, Tea Roses, &c., 
for market. —“Mr. Fleming” is asking a 
somewhat indefinite question, as the amount of 
heat necessary depends so entirely upon the 


time he requires bloom, as well as the state of 
growth his plants may be in. Roses and Pelar¬ 
goniums need widely different treatment; while 
the former enjoy the syringe—and cannot well 
be grown without—the latter would be quite 
ruined by its use. Early flowers need early- 
starting, a steady growth being much the best, 
especially at first. As a slight guide I may 
auvise a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
until the early part of December, rising 10 degs. 
through that month, and with a slight increase 
early m the year.—P. U. 

- A night temperature of 55 dege. will suit them 

very well. They will bear a little extra pushing on an 
emergency, but the temperature given will suffice. With 
air on the temperature may rise during the day when the 
sun shines to 70 degs. or more.— E. H. 

4894.—Mealy-bug on Tacsonla. — If 

you cannot syringe your Tacsonia, the only way 
is to wash it, taking care to hold something 
under the part you are at work at to prevent 
any drips. If you want to get rid of this insect I 
should cut away as much of the plant as 3 011 
can, and then go very carefully over the rest 
with a small, stiff brush and a sponge, and some 
some soft-soap and Tobacco-water, or soft-soap 
and paraffin (one wineglassful of oil and double 
that quantity of soap to three gallons of water); 
dissolve the soap first in some hot water, and 
while hot stir in the oil, and then add the rest 
of the water. Be sure and keep the ingredients 
well mixed.—G. S. S. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if corespondents follow the rule « 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
otis side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southauipton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are reauired in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
shotud be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. CorrespoiCdents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number atul title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knmcledge and. 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who rejtly would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in 'Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


4960. — Making cider.— Would someone kindly give 
a receipt for making cider ?—C. B. C. 

4961. -Cucumber-plants for sale.— wrn anyone 
kindly tell me the best way to raise Cucumber-plants for 
sale ?—J. S. 

4962. — Planting Gladioli.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the best time of year for planting Gladioli, and what 
soil is best ?—D. C. 

4963. — Storing Turnips.— Will someone kindly tell 
me of the best way of stonng Turnips in order to keep 
them from the frost ?— Frostbitten. 

4964. —Planting Raspberries.—I should be glad 
of a few hints as to the best way of planting Raspberries, 
and the names of one or two of the beat sorts grown ?— 
Troublesome. 

4965. —lot a toes in a house.— I have a large well 
heated house planted with Potatoes, and shall be glad to 
learn particulars as to temperature and general manage¬ 
ment V—F. W. S. 

49(56. --Wash for plants.— Would “ Arthur Elson ” 
kindly tell me how much paraffin-oil and milk to put with 
one gallon of water to make a safe wash or dip for pot 
plants?—R eader. 

4967.—Worms on a lawn-tennis ground.-! 

have a lawn-tennis ground where the worms throw up the 
earth so much that the eourt is perfectly useless. Will 
anyone kindly tell me how to remedy this ?—J. P. C. 

4966. — Rose W. A. Richardson.— Will this Rose 
grow’ outside in a south-west exposure, and will it be safe 
to put it out now’ or keep it in an unheated house—south¬ 
east—exposure till the spring ? Should it be cut back, and 
when ?-J. W. 

4969. — Quick-growing Ivies.— I should be obliged 
if someone will tell me the names of Ivies to grow quickly 
and cover an outhouse well? Aspect, S.E., but in a shady 
comer and under trees. Also, when should they be 
planted?—J. F. M. 

4970. -Forcing Rhubarb for market.— Will 

someone inform me what sort of houses or other buildings 
are used by market-grow’ers for forcing early Rhubarb ? 
Also, what mode of treatment is U 83 d by them for forcing 
and bleaching it ?— Ali ha. 

4971. —Draining a garden.— On starting a large 
vegetable garden on a clay soil in Essex I am anxious to 
obtain information how to set about drainage. Can it be 
accomplished by ordinary labour, or must it be by con¬ 
tract, and at what expense ?—C. P. 
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4972. — Compost for Tomatoes.—I have some soil 
which is not very rich. I am thinking of mixing with it 
rotten-manure and leaf-mould. Is such a mixture good 
lor Tomato-growing? Is leaf-mould good ? Would ft do 
for top-dressing during summer?- -Tomato. 

4973. — An unheated frame.—I have a small un- 
heated frame about 4 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches wide 
by 2 feet highWould it be possible to grow a few of the 
hardier kinds of Orchids in it .' If so, should be glad to 
know some of the l>est varieties '/—Lady h Suiter. 

4074.—Good loam.—Will someone tell me what is 
generally mount by “ good loam,” and where is it likely to 
be found in country plac.-s (Monmouthshire)? Would 
mole-hills mixed with leaf-mould and sand answer the 
same purpose for general potting compost ?— Constant 
Reader. 

497.5. — Cacti from Mexico, &C.—Will vomeone 
kindly put me on the right track of obtaining Cacti 
plants from Mexico or Central America, but, if jwmsible, 
not through dealers? I am in a «*omnlete fog how to 
set al*out it. Any information would lie most welcome. 
—Ckkki s. 

4m— Badly-coloured Beetroot.— My Beetroot 
when boiled U white and stringv. No front has got. at it, 
and has been taken out of the bed it grew’ in with great 
care, and no roots were broken. Variety, Whyte’s Dark 
Red or Black. What is the cause of its being bod in colour ? 
—Ireland. 

4977. —V egetable-manure. — I have a quantity of 
vegetable-manure, the collection of 1892. It is nearly 
rotted into mould, short anti crisp. I thought of dressing 
my herbaceous beds with it. would someone please say 
if it is suitable, and whether I ought at once to dress the 
beds with it or wait till spring ?—J. B. 

4978. — Plies on fruit-trees.—I have Peach-trees 
on a south wall, which, when the sun is out, are completely 
covered with large flies. Will someone inform me how I 
can get rid of them without injuring the trees? Cannot 
the wall be washed with some preparation on a dull day 
when the flies are in the crevices?— Ignoramus. 

4979. — Lime-trees.— Will anyone kindly give me 
replies to the following questions :—1, Which variety of 
Lime-tree (Tilia) blooms most freely?—or are all varieties 
about equal in this respect? 2, At what age does this 
tree first come into bloom ? 3, How should they be pro¬ 
pagated, and during which season ? Any other detailed 
particulars will be very acceptable.—T. B. 

4980. — Marechal Nlel Rose in a pot.—I have a 
Marshal Niel Rose in an 8-inch pot that was potted three 
months ago. It has made a very slight start as to growth, 
but is showing a bud at the end of the shoot, which is 
2 feet high only, and is therefore a very small plant. 
Shall I leave the bud on or take it off, as I want the plant 
to grow’ quickly? It is in an unheated lean-to house, with 
a south-east exposure.—J. W. 

4981. — Growing Clematis.— I am anxious to grow 
some autumn-blooming Clematis on short iron posts, and 
trained to form a continuous line from one to the other. 
What ought they to be trained on ? The posts will be 

2 j feet high. I should be greatly obliged for any hints as 
to kinds and their treatment. I would rather have a few’ 
strong kinds than a great variety. There will be at least 
thirty-six posts, and would 12 feet apart be too far?— 
Katie. 

498?.—A lean-to greenhouse.—I have a lcan-to 
greenhouse, facing due south, 11 feet 4 inches long, (5 feet 

3 inches wide, 8 feet 6 inches to highest eaves. It is heated 
with a flue. Bad times prevent my keeping a regular 
man-servant, and I cannot attend to a fire myself. What 
I want to do is to keep bedding-out plants alive during the 
winter. Will someone with experience kindly say if a 
petroleum-heating apparatus, would answer the purpose? 
—Essex Rector. 

4983. — Plants in pots and boxes.— Having grown 
a few plants (Roses, Dahlias, Carnations, and Chrvsanthe- 
mums) in pots and boxes, I shall be much obliged if any¬ 
one will kindly tell me the best thing to do with the soil, 
so that they will do well next year (they have done very 
well this year), as I asked a gardener and he told me that 
the same soil would not be any good to grow them in 
again ; but as I do not want to get a fresh lot I shall be glad 
to have advice ? I have got no convenience for gardening, 
only a bock yard, which gets the sun till two o’clock, and 
an empty room to keep them in through the winter, and in 
which I have got my Chrysanthemums well out in bloom, 
and also three Roses out.— J. Barry. 

4984. — Temperature for a greenhouse.— in my 
greenhouse 1 have “Geraniums” and Coleuses, with Rhu¬ 
barb forcing under the shelves. Will someone please tell 
me the average temperature at which to keep it to suit the 
above? It is heated with a “Tortoise" slow-combustion 
stove, size 1, capable of heating 1,000 cubic feet, as the 
cubic contents of my greenhouse do not exceed 400 feet. 
The heat during the night sometimes runs up to 70 degs. 
Is this injurious to the flow’ers, &c. ? Are there any means 
without ventilating by which 1 could keep it cooler? 
Would a bucket of w-ater stood on the stove he any good, 
or would the steam arising therefrom be more injurious 
than the heat ?— J. Forster, Westbrook. 

498'). — An amateur Chrysanthemum 
grower.—I should be extremely obliged if someone 
would answer me through your journal the proper definition 
of an amateur Chrysanthemum grower? Iam a member 
of an amateur society, but cannot agree with a good many 
of their ways ; in fact, I find I cannot afford to compete 
with w’ith a good many of the members for the prizes 
offered. At our show this month (at the close) I saw* things 
w’hich I have never seen done by anv amateur—members 
going round the room saying, “Who w’ill buy my last 
three blooms for threepence ?” or, “ Who will give me six¬ 
pence for a bunch?” shouting at the same time that 
“These took first prize !” or, “These took second prize!” 
Of course, it may be all right in gardening, but In any¬ 
thing else the amateur is not allow’ed to do anything for 
money in connection with whatever he follows" up as an 
amateur. I know’ that a good many ef our members grow 
for sale ; not only that, but it seems very paltry for a man 
t) show’ a group of Chrysanthemums, and then, just before 
the close of the show, to chop off all the blooms and sell 
them. I should be much obliged if someone would give me 
an answer to this, as I wish to lay it before our society, and I 
know it is a thing that is very' mnch abused ?— Bolus. 
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To the follounng queries brief editorial replies 
are given / but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4988. — Single Chrysanthemums (if. E.).— 
These are very pretty, but I cannot think that they will 
supersede the beautiful Japanese forms which were to be 
seen recently at the Aquarium, at Kingston, and other 
places.—J. J. 

4987. — Planting Ranunculi (T. Shelton).— The 
best time for planting these is about the end of February, 
then you will have escaped the trying wintry weather: 
but should the weather not have broken then defer it a 
little longer.—J. J. 

4988. —Odontoglossum grande (B. If your 

plants are not showing any spikes now you rnay depend 
upon it you will not have aiiy flowers from them this year. 
You may help them by keeping them in the temperature 
you name and nearly dry, so that they may break strong 
and well in the coming spring.—M. B. * ’ 

49t»9. — Oattleya lablata (B. If.).— This plant 
should not have stood still as you describe it as doing. You 
may assist it with a little more warmth ; 55 clegs, is rather 
low for this plant just yet—by this I mean the time when 
your queries were put into my hands. It may answer very 
w’ell for a month after blooming if the growth has not 
started.—M. B. 

4990. - Dendrobium P ha] ten ops is.— //. H. sends 
me flowers of this species, which, although very beautiful, 
are, I think, but the typical form of the plant. They are 
neither large enough, nor have they colour enough for the 
variety Schroderianum. I do do not think this plant is 
found in North Australia, although I know w’eare told tl at 
is the fact.—M. B. 

4991. — Planting: Apple orchards ( Surrey).— I 
should advise you to get the ground ready and plant this 
month some time. If you are resident in the County of 
Surrey you should have read the address given by Mr. 
Srnees Gardiner upon this subject lately ; but perhaps 
you both heard him and read it afterwards. I am glad so 
much attention is being paid to Apple-culture m the 
County of Surrey.—J. J. 

4992. — American Cowslips (Aunty ).—These are 
the varieties of Dodecatheons. They are beautiful hardy 
plants, which should be a great deal more frequently 
grown than is the case. The best soil for them is good 
loam and peat, with a cool situation. You cannot do 
wrong in planting these, for if you grow nothing but 
varieties of the common l). Meadia they are all beautiful 
in the extreme.—J. J. 

4993. —Sunflowers harvesting.— T. J. M. writes 
complaining that something has eaten all his Sunflower- 
seeds, and serve him right say I, because if left out till the 
middle of October he ought not to have expected anything 
else. I was taught to cut the heads as soon as the seeds 
were turning black in the outside rows, and then we used 
every fine day to spread them out to dry and ripen, 
securing them* from tne birds.—J. J. 

4994. — LSBlla autumnalis (B. II.).—It your p ants 
are not showing spikes of bloom by this time you need 
not expect them to do so ; and you must keep them 
tolerably dry until the spring, when they may be set 
growing again. I cannot understand why the bulbs have 
not sent up any flower-spikes, because it is generally a 
free-flowering plant; but perhaps they are not strong 
enough to do so, and you are expecting too mu h from 
them.—M. B. 

4995. — Oattleya bicolor.—J". Ashtead sends some 
flowers of this species ; they are good fine coloured varie¬ 
ties. You may name No. 2 bicolor Measuresiana having a 
brood white bond round the lip, which gives it the dis¬ 
tinguishing character, the sepals and petals being of a 
bronzy-green. You should not let this plant suffer for 
want of water at any season of the year, for its thin stem¬ 
like bulbs, when once allowed to shrivel, are very difficult 
to bring round again.—M. B. 

499G.—Odontoglossums (R. Fisk).— I really cannot 
repeat what I have so recently said about potting these 
plants. If you are not a new subscriber you should have 
seen your question answered a few weeks ago. Perhaps 
vou were on your holiday then and did not trouble to look 
back when you came home. If this was the case I would 
ask you to refer to the weeks when you were away, and if 
not in them search carefully through the months of 
Octoberand September, where I think you will find it.—M.B. 

4997. —Travoller’s-tr©© (j. B.).— This is a member 
of the Musa family, and is a native of Madagascar. It is 
sometimes called Urania speciosa, and at others Ravenala 
madagascarensis. It has large, two-ranked leaves, which 
are sheathing at the base, ami it is this which gives rise to 
the vernacular name used by you, as the base of the leaf 
contains a quantity of a pure, cool water, with which the 
weary traveller may refresh himself. It is only fit for large 
and roomy stoves, as the plants grow to a great size.— 
J. J. 

4998. —Rosemary.— D. IF. sends a sprig for a name ; 
but in the days of old it was a plant to be found in nearly 
every garden, and it was one of my grandmother's especial 
favourites. Its name is Rosmarinus officinalis, anti it is 
strange how close the Continental people approach in its 
name ; thus the German calls it Rosmarin, whilst the 
Italians say Rosmarino, and the French Romariu. The best 
and quickest way to get this plant is from seeds sown in 
spring, and do not forget to have plenty of it in your 
garden.—J. J. 

4999. — Oncidlum tlxrinum (B. II. This plant 
now showing flower should be kept in the Cattleya-house. 
I saw some m full bloom a month ago in this situation, 
and the scent which they gave off was delightful. But 
unless these were wanted for a particular purpose they 
were put into the warmth loo soon ; when placed into 
warmth from the cold-house they should have a fair 
amount of water, and this should continue after the 
flowering season. In the spring I like to remove the plant 
into the cold-house. It is really a very fine and gratefully- 
perfumed plant, worthy of everyone's attention.—M. B. * 

5000. — Lycast© COStata (j . Shaw).— This is a plant 
which has laboured under a good deal of misunderstanding 
and confusion. Even. Sir William Hooker figured the 
plant, calling it L. Barringtonia grandiflora. It attains to 
great size in its growth. The flowers, however, are very 


much inferior in size to the well-known L. Skinneri, being 
not more than about 4 inches across, whilst those of the 
last named plant have broader sepals, and these frequently 
measure double that size. L. costata’s flowers are wholly 
of a ivory-white, saving a faint tinge of yellow in the lip, 
which is* fringed at the sides; it is fragrant after dark. 
This is your plant, and vou will do well to keep it quite 
cool along with the Odontoglossums. Your potting mate¬ 
rial will answer thoroughly.—M. B. 

soot.—Oymbidlum Lowi&num (J. IJed*on).— 
This plant should be kept cool, not cold, and, if strong 
enough to flower, watch should be kept on it, for during 
the present month, or the next at latest, the spikes will 
begin to show, when the plant should be treated to a little 
more heat and water. The flowers on these spikes will 
not have grown, and be rearly for opening until about the 
month of February or the beginning of March, when they 
will flower and continue in beauty for two or three months, 
if the> are shaded from the hot and scorching sun, and not 
allowed to stand in too moist an atmosphere ; but you 
need not anticipate the plant to do the same next year. 
About every second year is often enough to expect such 
great displays from the same plant.—M. B. 

5002. — Lycaates falling and becoming 
spotted.— G. Halstead is much worried about his 
“Lycastes,” and well he may he. He says—“They are 
going in large running sores.” Well, what have you been 
giving them, “G. If.?” You do not say; but in spite of 
your silence on this subject I must say what I think—that 
you have been for a long time giving them liquid-manure. 
I do not mean to accuse you of giving this in too heavy- 
doses, but your plants appear to be breaking out into what 
I have seen them do after a long course of such treatment, 
and I can really give you no cure. I should say that you 
will, in all probability, lose your plants ; but you may take 
them out of the pots, cut all their roots off, and let them 
dr}' for a time. The truth will be best known to yourself, 
and if what I say is right you will do well to let liquid- 
manure feeding alone.—M. B. 

5003. —Phalaanopsls amabilifl.— J. P. sends me a 
flower of this plant for a name, saying it has ten more of 
its beautiful flowers on the spike. Well, I give the name 
under which I have known and grown it for years, and 
out of compliment to its first introducers and flowerers, 
which was Hugh Cuming, who sent the plant to the 
Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, in Surrey, and also flowered 
it in the next season ; but P. Aphrodite is the name given 
to the plant by Reichenbach, as the name amabilis, given 
it by Lindley, has been recognised as the plant which I 
already knew under the name of grandinora. The P. 
Aphrodite then sent by “ J. S.” must be kept in a tenqwra- 
ture of about 85 degs. or 78 degs., and the atmosphere 
should be fairly moist. Shading at this season of the year 
is not necessary, saving when the sun shines with extra 
strength. The*plants grow in their native country close 
to the seashore, and under cultivation I have found them 
to be greatly benefited by watering the ground beneat h 
them with salt and water.—M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers irould remember that ire 
do not answer queries by post , and that ire cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Troublesome .—Apply to any good nurseryman.-IF. 

Pinks.—We know of no book to help you. Send queries 

here.- H. S. B .—It is the fruit, of the Potato, and not a 

Tomato.- J. P .—Apply to the makers of the boiler.- 

L. S. Halle.—We know of no such book. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, trhich 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Forth Lancashire.—Yes ; the 

old “Cottage Pink” Chrysanthemum.-Scot ft/.—Li naria 

reticulata.- Mrs. Battersbi/.— 1, Pemettva mucronata; 

2, Specimen insufficient.- J. C. P. —1, Adiantuin gracil- 

liinum ; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 3, Cyperus 
alternifolius; 4, Auiantum cuneatum; 5, Probably a 
Zephyranthes ; 6, Phlebodium aureum. 

Naming fruit. — Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unjjaid parcels will be 
refused. A ny communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the jxircel, irhieh should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardem.no Illcstrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, lAmdon, IF.C. 

Names Of fruit.— Essex Beet or.— Apples : 1, Blen¬ 
heim Orange ; 2, Worcester Pearmain, most probably ; 3, 
A finely-coloured fruit of Yorkshire Beauty ; 4, Seek no 
Further. Pears : 1, Napoleon; 2, Autumn Crassanne; 

3, BeurriS du Capiaumont. The Pears were poor speci¬ 
mens. Lockmaber.— Apple Yorkshire Beauty. 

IF. II. H'oodcodfc.— Apple Royal Russet. - Sylva .— 

Pears: 1, Beurrd d’Aremburg; 2, Winter Nelis ; 3, Not 
recognised. Apples : 4, CarlisleCodlin ; 5, Lemon Pippin ; 
6, Hawthornden. 



4828. — Management of Bees. — The 

adding of the two stocks of driven Bees last 
autumn would doubtless make the hive very 
strong, if done with care. When uniting is 
done judiciously, and the Bees settle down in 
peace, a strong nive is the result. But w'here 
this work is not properly done failure ia too 
common, and the lives of hundred of Bees are 
sacrified. Various causes may make a stock of 
Bees dwindle, sometimes an old queen worn out 
with her duties. -.Foul brc|pd again might cause 
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DESIDERATUM 


AMATEUR.—Span-roof, made of well-seasoned rod deal in 
a strong, substantial manner in sections, and can be put 
together by any handy man or gardener in a very short time. 
Complete with ventilators, irons for opening, door with lock, 
stages for plants, all glass fitted and marked to proper places. 
7 bv 5 ft,, 54s. ; 9 by 6 ft., £4. 12 by 8 ft, £5 15s. ; 20 by 10 ft., 
£11 10s. Lean-to's from 4Gs. Strong Garden Lights, 2 inches 
thick, painted and glazed, 4 by 3 ft,, 6s. each ;6 by 4 ft., 8s. 6d. 
each. Allsecurely packed on rail. For illustrations of above and 
price of other sizes, send for Complete Catalogue, post free. 
Estimates free for every description of Horticultural work. 


foul smell. Parasites on Bees are very common 
in warm countries, and are brought into this 
country by importing foreign queens, commonly 
called the Bee-louse, and is as large as a small 
flea, and lives by sucking the poor Bee. Our 
climate, tvs a rule, does not suit them, and prob¬ 
ably as the cold weather comes on they will 
disappear. Try a little camphor about the size 
of a small nut on the floor-board, and put about 
4 inches thick of Bracken-fronds on the top of 
the quilt; let the quilt be porous. Insects, as a 
rule, dislike Bracken-fronds. Try this; if it 
does not do any good, ask again, when a more 
drastic measure will be given. Never use a hive 
with fixed frames; always have the frames 
moveable, and easy to manipulate. I trust 
you will have better luck. We have had a good 
season in East Yorkshire. I hope, Mr. Editor, 
we shall have some good articles on Bee-keeping 
this winter. Many Bee-keepers might give 
their experience of the past season. —George. 


355, High-road, Chiswiek, London, 




Supplied with various arrangements of Pipe.?. 

For Greenhouses, &e. Catalogue free. 

Jones Treatise, “ Heating by Hot-water," 120 Pate*, 
50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 

Greenhouses heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without attention ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and ample heat with common coal, or coal and coke. For 
GREENHOUSES, BEDROOMS, &e. Pamphlets, Drawings, 
and authenticated Testimonials sent. See in use at Patentee's 
T. ROBERTS, 


HEATINC APPARATUS, 

DrinrYi XM A J ......_J _ 


From £4 4s. and upwards. 


Westminster. 


GREENHOUSES! CREENHOUSES! 

All intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 


rks, Bratlford. The principal buildere 
ntry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
ts. The best and cheapest makers in 
ics, ix>st free. Two Stamps. 

& CO., Frizinghall, Bradford. _ 

Mule of Prepared Hair and 
Hfi )) Wool, a perfect protection to 
all Plants, Blooms. Cheaper 
than anv kind of mat, and 


^Knho|* 


Full Particulars and Local Agent s Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM, 


Class II .— Best Garden 7 Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain. Fruits should not l»e 
crowded in dishes if good and clear photographs 
are sought. 

Class III. —Best V egktables. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of l>est garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get fair representations of the finest garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when 
they are such. In all cases the name of the 
variety should be written on the back of the 
photograph. 

Class IV.— Autumn Flowers and Leaves.— 
A prize of Five Guineas will be given for the 
beat series of photographs of autumn flowers and 
leaves in the house in a cut state for vase, table, 
or other kind of indoor decoration. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plaids should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should bt pla m, so as not to cotfu 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures <qf men or worn, n , barrows , watering- 
pots, ralces, hoes, rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind, 
labels, and all like objects should be omitted. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above. The camera should, be. brought low 
down for such. All photographs shoidd be 
mount,, l singly, and not several on a card. 
'Th> photographs dundd not be less moke than 
a inches by -/ inches. The following art the rules 
to be observed by all competitors :— 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit be sent in, no prize will l>c 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. 

First.— 77»c photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
stnu of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy - 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of emjraniuj and publishing any of the chosen photisiraphs. 


SILVER MEDAL HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


DUTCH BULBS.—Great unreserved Sales.—EVERY DAY 
5,000 lots sold weekly. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE AND MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION at their Central Kale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., EVERY DAY at 12 o’clock, 
large consignments of first-class Hyacinths, Tulijm, Crocus, 
Narcissus, and other Bulbs from Holland, received direct; 
also Roman Hyacinths and other French Bulbs. Commissions 
executed. Lots packed and forwarded to all parts of the 


Patents 10,398. 
" 10,674. 


SPLENDID BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

ALES EVERY MONDAY. WEDNESDAY. THURS¬ 
DAY, AND FREQUENTLY ON SATURDAY. 

IN LARGE AND SMALL LOTS TO SUIT ALL 
BUYERS. 

V/T R. J. C. STEVENS will 8ELL by AUCTION 

-»-t at his great rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, first- 
lass consignments of CHOICE HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
'ROCUS, NARCISSUS, and other Bulbs, arriving daily from 
rell-known farms in Holland in the finest i^ossible condition. 
On view mornings of sale, and Catalogues had free on 
, pplication. 

N.B.-NONE BUT GOOD AND RELIABLE BULB8 


Sect ion of Boiler and Pipes showing action of hot blast an 1 


Automatic Regulator, awarded the SILVER MEDAL (1st 
PRIZE) by the It. H. Society in 1883: still stands without 
rival for POWER, EFFICIENCY, and ECONOMY. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO. hold one of the LARGEST 
STOCKS of hot-water appliances IN THE COUNTRY, 


on the hot-water apparatus) free ou application. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL Sc CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS AND BOILER MANUFACTURERS. 

65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


will be offered. _ " 

"DECK ENHAM, KENT.—To he Sold privately, 
a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 
moderate-sized family; situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one side an extensive park, studded with fine old timber, 
and on the other commanding fine views in the direction of 
Forest-hill and Sydenham. The grounds, of about 1J acres, 
are well laid out and planted with choice trees and shrubs’ 
The tennis-lawn is large, and the kitchen garden productive 
and well stocked with fruit-trees. The house is substantially 


NO FLUE REQUIRED 


(Saul’s Pathxt.) 


(with run), gardeners tool-shed, &c., &c, tfhe property is 
held for n term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of £4 10s. per annum.—Particulars from A. M., care Editor 
37. Southampton-street, W.C. _ 

A GENTLEMAN recommends a good out- 

dace, who knows Roses, 
’, and ways of arranging 
active man ; married, no 


■T*- door gardener for a small 
Carnations, and hardy flowers well, 
them ; also good kitchen gardener; 

okmiK... • en j D f yea.. __ 

Southampton Street. Strand, W.C 

iighhourhood of Fitzjohi 

PIECE OF LAND to er 


children; disenj 
Garden Office, 3 

W ANTED. 

Avenue, a SMALL _____ w c 

GLASSHOUSE for purpose of FLORISTS BUSINESS 
Apply by letter only—C. WOOD it SON, 21, High-street, 


by letter only—C. WOOD it SON, 


■ A Free ok Rail ix Londox, 

ft V* packages included. 

I ■ I II JV JV 15 oz.. 100 ft. 21 oz. . 100. 

ULnilll 1 th * •• &■«. •• Hr. txL 

3rds .. 9s. 6iL 12a. 6»L 

The folloiriny is a List of sizes always in stock:— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9. 12 by 10. 14 by 10, 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 1?. 
13 by 11, 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by IS. 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
20 by 15. 

Glass ,nt to any size at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men. therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be iu 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb. ; Putty. Id. tier lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 


cash with order; carriage paid. 1 lb., 9*1. ; 2 lb.. Is. 4*1.’ 
i 2s.; 7 lb., 4s. 6d.—CLIFFORD, 35, Bank-st., Maidstone. 


)RASS WIRE HYACINTH SUPPORTS, 

• made of flat wire, best quality, 2s. 6d. per doz., carriage 
rid on 1 dozen and upward*.—W. E. FOGGIN Ac CO., Tyne 
r irework8. High Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

IPP-UIVPQ Catalogue of improved Hive and 
‘appliances, with drawings and 
EiBOUR At SONS. 127. High Holbom, 
NB —Vide Geo. Neighbour & Sons, 


prices free -GEO. NEIG 
W.C. Established 1815. 
Advt. 


Gaupknixo. April to July, 
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No. 769.—VoL. XV. Founded, by W. Robinson, Author oj “The English Flower Garden." 33ECEMBER 2, 1893. 


Ammonia, sulphate of.. 539 
Anemones, Japanese .. 549 
Azaleas, Indian, for 

forcing.544 

licet, badly coloured .. 546 

1 logon iaa.543 

Cabbages, culture of .. 547 
Cacti from Mexico, tu\ 543 
Cherries, grafting or bud¬ 
ding .% 542 

Chrysanthemum grower, 
an amateur .. 543 
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window.541 


Cider, making .. .. 542 
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Flowers, cut, in the 
house .541 
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Frame, an unheated .. 544 
Frames, cold .. 540 

Fruit garden .. .. 540 

Fuchsia, a line .. 543 

Garden, draining a .. 542 
Garden work .. 540 

Genista fragrans (Cyti- 
sus rncemoBUB) for a 

room .542 

Gladioli, planting .. 549 
Gooseberry caterpillar .. 542 
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Ivies, quick-growing .. 550 
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Loam, good 
Manure, vegetable 
Pjwonies, single .. 
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new, “ Raspail Im¬ 
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border.549 

Plants, hardy, in pots .. 539 
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and replanting.. 549 

Plants in pots and boxes 543 
Plants, outdoor .. .. 549 

Potatoes in the house .. 547 
Primula obeonica .. 539 


Pruning, winter .. .. 542 

Questions and answers 551 
Raspberries, planting .. 542 
Hose, Marshal Niel, in 

a pot .545 

Rose W. A. Richardson 545 
Roses as standards .. 546 
Roses, Christmas .. 550 
Roses, seasonable notes 545 
Roses, Tea-scentod, and 
their uses ..545 

Seakale, forcing .. .. 546 

Shrubs, pruning and 

clipping.550 

Stove .510 

Tomatoes, compost for 546 


Temperature for a green¬ 
house .543 

Tomatoes, early, for 

market.546 

Town garden, work in the 540 
Trees, Weeping .. .. 550 

Tuberoses, treatment of 551 
Tulip Picotee .. 539 

Tulips, thebetterkindslof 551 
Turnips, storing .. 546 

Vallnta not flowering .. 541 
Vegetable garden .. 540 
Vegetables, protecting .. 546 
Week's work, the coming 540 
Window gardening .. 540 
Worms on u tennis-lawn 539 


HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 

Many kinds of hardy plants, such as Auriculas, 
Ferns, &c., are grown in pots, and at this time 
of year it is a debatable point with many as 
t o whether they need any protection or not ? It 
is quite true that the same varieties in the open 
ground do not get, or appear to need, any pro¬ 
tection other than that supplied by Nature ; 
but plants in pots are in a very different position 
to plants rooted in the soil, which get consider¬ 
able protection to their roots by striking down 
tktep into the earth, while those in pots get 
frozen right through with one night’s frost, and 
are encased in ice as long as the Frost lasts. For 
this reason I always place all hardy plants in 
pots in cold frames, or else bury them in coal-ashes 
or leaves, packing them closely together, and 
shaking litter over them if the frost proves very 
severe. Strawberries, when grown in pots, are 
often ruined by being fully exposed to the action 
of frost, to say nothing of the breakage of pots it 
entails, and if cold frames or cold-houses are not 
available, plunging is absolutely necessary. It 
is not advisable to let any kind of hardy plant 
get dry at the roots, for it is unnatural and 
harmful, the roots being more or less active all 
the year round ; but they should not be over¬ 
watered, os the drying process is very slow 
when the pots are excluded from the atmosphere, 
and if watered when packed away may be safely 
left for a month, and as they only need protec¬ 
tion of glass in severe weather I pull the lights 
right off in mild, showery weather, which saves 
watering at the same time. Coal-ashes, Cocoa- j 
nut-fibre, and leaves are excellent protectors, 
but, failing these, the pots may be plunged to the 
rim in garden soil. J. G., Hants. 


HERBACEOUS CLEMATIS. 
Clematis Davidiana, of which a cut appears 
in Gardening, Oct. 28, page 479, is not as much 
cultivated as it deserves to be, nor is it as tender 
as generally, but erroneously, regarded. It is a 
special favourite of mine, and both in the South 
and East of England I have found it quite hardy 
witlxout the slightest protection when planted 
close against the foot of a wall. The note that 
accompanies the cut above referred to quite 
understates its merits. From the time the 
shoots appear above ground in spring its leafage 
attracts notice. The flowers appear in July, 
but they last for quite two months. They re¬ 
semble Hyacinth bells, are of a lovely shade of 
pale-blue, and are clustered together very 
thickly, opening in long succession. Last, but 
far from least, tncy have a delicate and delicious 
fragrance. Its scent was even noticed in the 
rooms of a house where a fine plant grew 
and flowered in one of the terrace 
borders under the window. This brings me 
to the suggestion I want to make, and that is 
the value of this and other herbaceous Clematis 
for permanently beautifying window borders or 
beds such as are often seen under windows close 
against the walls of the house. In such places 
no fear need be entertained as to the hardiness 
of this Clematis over the grbat&r part of Rnt land, 

Di it t_j0 VTv. 


and even the trouble of covering the crown 
with ashes or Bracken is a mere detail that 
none would grudge performing if they had once 
seen and enjoyed the beauty of this species. I 
often see such borders as I have above alluded 
to filled with the poor, fleeting, tender things 
that have no associations, no fragrance, and do 
not appeal to cultured or refined tastes. It is 
infinitely better to have plants of fine character, 
permanent endurance, and fragrant with sweet 
odours, clustering at the base of the house, 
loading the air with sweetness, and one of the 
best of these is Clematis Davidiana. Then there 
is another fine herbaceous species, the Bell- 
flowered Clematis (C. eampaniflora), an old 
plant introduced from Portugal early in 
the present century, but now so neglected 
that I do not Know where it can be 
obtained. It is a truly lovely species, perfectly 
hardy, with large hell-shaped purplish-white 
flowers. C. recta, also called erecta, in con¬ 
sequence of its erect habit, is another interesting 
species. It grows about a yard high, has 
ample pinnate leaves, and bears dense clusters 
of white, sweet-scented flowers. C. integrifolia 
is another kind worth rescuing from comparative 
obscurity. It has large, entire, oval-shaped, 
smooth green leaves, grows about 2 feet high, and 
has blue flowers, the petals quite thick and fleshy. 
Lastly, there is C. tubulosa, which is very like 
C. Davidiana in flower, but differs somewhat in 
its leafage. Both are natives of China, tubulosa 
having been introduced in 1845, and Davidiana 
nearly twenty years later. These things, asso¬ 
ciated with hardy Fuchsias, Sweet Verbenas, 
Myrtles where they thrive, Lavender, Rosemary, 
Balm of Gilead, Ac., would adorn window- 
lwrders in a delightful way, and with spring 
bulbs among them keep them gay aiid sweet for 
the greater part of the year, doing away with 
the necessity of. annual planting, from which 
only tolerable results are obtained. A. H. 


4886.— Primula obeonica.— This plant 
is certainly dangerous to grow unless you know 
that all who are likely to come into contact 
with it will not suffer from doing so. To many, 
to perhaps most persons, this plant is perfectly 
harmless, but to others merely touching it 
causes an acute attack of Nettle-rash or eczema, 
with considerable redness of the skin and in¬ 
tense itching. Unlike the stinging of a Nettle, 
which is apparent at the moment of contact, 
the unpleasant effects caused by touching this 
Primula are not felt until some time afterwards, 
and then instead of subsiding in the course of a 
few hours, may remain for some days. Many 
persons have been made quite ill by frequently 
handling this plant, and not being aware of its 
obnoxious property. Its poisonous qualities 
no doubt exist in the glands at the base of the 
hairs on the leaves ana flower-stems, which, like 
those of the Stinging Nettle, contain a poisonous 
fluid. Primula oboonica is a plant which is 
well worth growing were it not for this very 
undesirable trait in its character.—G. S. S. 

4977. —Vegetable manure.— “J. B.” 
has got one of the most useful composts for the 
herbaoeous border he oould possibly have. It 
will suit every subject which needs a mulch, and 


cannot be applied at a better time than the pre¬ 
sent. Such subjects as Delphiniums, Phloxes, 
Anemone japonica, Michaelmas Daisies, Ranun¬ 
culus, Ac., will all thrive under such treatment. 
I would advise that he dusts over the crowns of 
his plants with a little fresh lime before apply¬ 
ing the soil. This will kill slugs that may be 
present, and can harm none of the herbaceous 
plants. If the beds are dressed now a consider¬ 
able amount of protection will lie afforded, 
while the winter frost will improve the soil and 
be kept from harming the plants at the same 
time.—P. U. 

- If the material you refer to is that from 

vegetables only, you. cannot have a better 
stimulant for your herbaceous beds ; but if it is 
composed of the refuse of the garden generally, 
including weeds in a seedling state, you will 
regret using it for that purpose, as you will be 
sure to get a plentiful crop of weeds from it next 
year. When I do not char the rubbish of the 
garden, I always use it amongst the vegetable 
crops where the hoe will not do any damage 
when cutting up the weeds as they appear. Of 
course, it is well rotted before Iieing used.— 
J. C. C. 

- This should be a good compost for herlnceous 

borders or any other purpose, and might be used at once. 
—- E. H. 

4928.— Sulphate of ammonia.— I have 
found this a very useful manure for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Under the following treatment I have 
been very successful with these beautiful 
flowers this season. When potted off into 
flowering- pots, I fed them twice weekly with 
soot-water, not too strong, keeping them well 
watered all through the summer. When buds 
began to form I changed the food, and gave a 
large teaspoonful of Ichaboe guano to each pot 
once a week, watering well over this; then 
when buds showed signs of opening, I dissolved 
a large tablespoonful of sulphate o? ammonia in 
4 gallons of M r ater, and gave the plants a tho¬ 
rough good watering with this liquid once a 
weeK ; this improves size and colour of blooms. 
Do not give above too often, as it is verv strong 
and might spoil the plants. With plenty of 
sun to ripen the wood, and careful following of 
the above, anyone may grow Chrysanthemums 
which will be a credit to themselves and the de¬ 
light of all who see them. My Chrysanthemum- 
house is almost on, and is quite visible from the 
street, and hundreds of people daily stop to 
admire the beautiful show of these flowers. — 
Londonderry. 

4967.—Worms on a tennis-lawn.— 

Perhaps the ground is very badly drained, and, 
if so, now is the time to rectify such mistakes. 
You might apply, however, a dressing composed 
of, say, 5 lb. of newly-slaked lime to 15 gallons 
of water. This must be well stirred frequently, 
aiid allowed to remain until it gets quite clear. 
Carefully draw it off, leaving the sediment 
remaining, and apply with a rosed watering-pot 
over the surface of the lawn. A damp day 
should be chosen—not, of course, in frosty 
Weather. It is very easy to Bweep up the worms 
when they come to the surface.—C. T. 

Tulip Picote*.— This is a beautiful variety. The 
flowers are white, margined with rose, a most delicate and 
pretty colour. It is not stiff, and may be cut Tor decora- 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The Chrysanthemum shows are now over- so far, at 
least, as public competitions are concerned ; and judging 
from the character of the seedlings which are in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. Jones, of the Rye Croft Nurseries, and others, 
we are destined to have still larger blooms in the future 
than we have at present. How far this will go it is im¬ 
possible yet to say, but it is absolutely necessary—for 
exhibitors, at any rate—to buy the big flowered varieties if 
they are to keep in the front rank. The tendency is to 
grow in smaller pots, trusting to good soil, firm potting, 
and judicious feeding to enable the plants to carry a 
couple of fine blooms to perfection. These dwarf, sturdy 
plants, carrying, say, from two to four blooms, are more 
useful to the small grower, who cannot build lofty houses, 
than tall plants which he cannot protect. With this ques¬ 
tion is intimately connected the right time for taking the 
cuttings. Many good growers act on this simple principle 
of taking a good cutting when they could get it, any time 
between the 1st of December and February, and still carry¬ 
ing out the same principle when the plants are cut down 
in May or June. The strongest cuttings are selected and 
converted into strong, sturdy plants, which, if permitted 
only to carry one bloom, will grow to a larger size, and be 
valuable for grouping in the conservatory, or to move into 
the rooms. The monster plants, 8 feet or 9 feet in height, 
are not of much use for decorative work. There is a goon 
deal to be done and learnt about the Chrysanthemum and 
its culture yet. We are now having a spell of wintry 
weather, and the temperature in glass-houses may be 
dropped a little below the customary degree, as in stormy 
weather very little air can be given. If the thermometer 
in the conservatory does not. fall below 45 degs. in the 
morning no harm’ will be done. See that the heating 
apparatus—boilers, flues, and everything relating thereto 
—is kept in a perfectly clean condition. It is a good plan 
to let the fire go out occasionally to give the apparatus a 
good sweep out; fuel is often wasted by not keeping flues, 
•So., clean. Another matter that requires careful considera¬ 
tion when boilers are not doin^ their work well is the size 
of the flues round the boiler. When the flues are small the 
heating power is reduced, and there is more danger of 
flues, especially at the lwick of the boiler, getting 
choked. No boiler flue should be less than 6 inches 
wide if the fuel is produced in the heat it contains. I need 
hardly say be careful in the use of the wnter-pot now ; 
damp destroys many flowers. And in sweeping floors, &c., 
avoid raising a dust. Camellias are charming old-fashioned 
flowers, but they are not popular now ; they are too stiff, 
and are lacking in perfume. Tea Roses should be moving 
now. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The owners of cold houses have hail a long period of en¬ 
joyment. A warm summer, followed by a mild, open 
autumn, has rendered the absence of flre-heat of but little 
moment: but sterner times are coming, and it will be 
necessary to make things as snug os possible. It is pos¬ 
sible, of course, to be overanxious. 1 had a cold house 
full of Chrysanthemums ; judging from the character of 
the weather I looked for sharp frost, and at considerable 
inconvenience I moved a number into another house. 
Well, the frost was not so severe as I anticipated, and my 
labour was to a great extent lost; a covering over the roof 
would have made all comfortable. I have great faith in 
roof-covering on all glass-houses where it can be carried 
out; in forcing-houses it not only economises fuel, but the 
internal atmosphere is more genial; but this covering when 
forcing is going on should not be left on longer than is 
necessary. With a perfectly cold house the cover may 
remain on longer without doing injury. I have had cold 
houses and pits covered up for a week, and no harm fol¬ 
lowed, but the uncovering was gradual. Plants after being 
for some time in a bad light will not bear full light all at once. 
If covers cannot be used, see that the pots are all deeply 

S lunged in some non-conducting material, such os cheap 
ocoa-nut-fibre or sawdust, the former preferred. Of course, 
no water should be used in the house during a severe frost 
Myrtles and other plants not perfectly hardy should have 
their branches drawn together and be covered with woollen 
canvas (Frigi-domo), or something to protect from a low 
temperature. Dracajnos, all the green-leaved varieties, 
may be wintered safely in this way. 

Stove. 

There will be a good display of Poinsettias now. A 
group of P. pulcherrima, with a few plants of the white 
variety dotted round the margin, will have a good effect. 
\mong the effective plants which are always more or less 
i i flower may be named Rondeletia speciosa'major ; this is 
a very useful old plant, still found in mostgood collections 
of s tove plants. Epiphyllums when well done are a host in 
the nselves, but though often grown in a stove the flowers 
will last longer if the plants are taken to a cooler house. 
They mav be grown in baskets, and I remember seeing the 
ba :k wall of a small stove covered with different varieties 
by grafting on several varieties of one of the fast-growing 
Ca ‘tunes. The grafting is a simple business ; just make 
an incision in a prominent spot of a Cactus stem, not too 
old. Dress a shoot of Epiphyllum and thrust it into the 
cut, Axing it with a spur from the Cactus, and in a short 
tim ? the union will be complete. Epiphyllums will root 
just as easily from cuttings, but plants from cuttings are 
apt to damp off at the collar it not carefully managed. 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans has a pretty effect in the stove 
now ; the bright-scarlet flowers are numerously borne on 
Ion?, thread-like stems, which fpve the plants a*very novel 
appearance when in bloom in winter. They are easily pro¬ 
pagated from stout cuttings in spring, and spring-struck 
plants will flower following winter. 


Ferns under Glass. 

These are always attractive, and a free use can be made 
o f the hardiest 'kinds in the conservatory to give cha¬ 
racter and tone to the flowers. Everything is quiet now 
in the fernery under glass. There is* nothing at present 
re |uiring potting, but it will soon be lime to see about 
lazing in a stock of pottiug-soil for these and other 
pi ints. There is less peat and more loam used for Ferns 
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than there used to, and where good loam can be ob¬ 
tained very little peat or leaf-mould need be used dor the 
hardier kinds of Ferns, whether greenhouse or stove 
species, There is a considerable advantage in potting 
Ferns firmly ; growth is denser and the colours greener, 
and larger plants can be grown in pots of limited size. 

Cold Frames. 

If tender plants are kept in cold frames, warm, dry 
covcrings will be necessary in sulflcient bulk to keep out 
frost. The treatment of the past few weeks will have led 
up to this. Little water has been given, and the plants 
having been kept dry, and, if covered heavily with dry 
litter (Ferns or Rushes will do), the frost will not do much 
harm ; but the sides of frames must have a bank of litter 
placed against them, or the frost if severe will penetrate 
there. 

Window Gardening. 

Keepall plants as free from excitement as possible. Growth 
made during short days, especially in severe weather, will 
be of but little use to the plant. Little or no w’ater will be 
required during cold w'eather, but the leaves may be 
sponged occasionally. All the tender plants must be 
moved from the windows at night to some position in the 
centre of the room, where a covering of newspapers may 
be placed over them. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hurry on the planting of deciduous trees as fast as pos¬ 
sible. The ground is in good condition for the work. In 
some of my planting operations lately I was surprised to 
find the ground in some places still quite dry, though since 
the break-up of the drought a good deal of rain has fallen. 

I think it is a good plan to give a good watering to all trees 
just, before the work is quite finished. My usual plan is to 
fill them nearly level, treading in well, and then give one 
or two pails of water, according to the size of them, 
the object being to fix the roots well in the land, and when 
the w'ater has drained away, say next day, finish filling in 
the hole, and mulch with some non-conducting material; 
or if this is not available, raise the soil rather higher than 
customary over the roots, the surplus soil to be levelled 
down in the spring. There would be fewer deaths if some¬ 
thing of this kind was done by planters. The best season 
for planting Roses will soon be over. I have planted Roses 
in spring, but so far os regards Hybrid Perpetuals—in fact, 
all Roses except Teas—I would plant in November if 
possible. In cold districts it may perhaps be advisable to 
keep them bock till the winter is over; but there is not 
much gained by it if the stems of the newiv planted dwarf 
Teas are earthed up a little, and the heads of the stan¬ 
dards protected with dry Fern. Those, of course, who 
never lose Tea Roses need not adopt this precaution. A 
mulch of manure over the roots of newly-planted Roses is 
always beneficial. Of course, everybody now in planting 
dwarf Roses covers the stock so that the plants have a 
chance of making an independent set of roots. Mulch 
borders of bulbs with old leaf-mould and manure. 


Fruit Garden. 

Do not delay pruning longer than there is power to 
grapple with the work. The leaves are all down, and the 
w’ork can never be better done. When much pruning is 
left till after Christmas it has to be hurried over, and is 
then imperfectly done. The wall trees and espaliers are 
the most important, as when they get out of hand bring¬ 
ing them back to the w r all again involves a good deal of 
cutting, and the effect is, on the whole, injurious. Of 
course, when the tree is crowded with useless spurs it is 
always wise to thin out freely. In gardens w'here the 
Gooseberry-caterpillar has been troublesome last spring or 
summer, an effort should be made now to clear out the 
larviB by removing soil enough from around the bushes, 
and burning it in a trench in some other part of the gar¬ 
den. If these insects at this season are buried a foot deep 
in the ground they will never work through. After the 
earth has been removed some fresh lime should be scattered 
under the bushes, and, if necessary, a little manure may 
be given, and soil from another part of the land brought 
to make things level. Bush fruits as a rule do not get 
manure enough; year after year they bear heavy crops, 
and in too many instances but little help is given them. 
Cuttings of bush fruits may be planted now. Select stout, 
straight cuttings from 12 inches to 15 inches long. Cut 
close to a joint at the bottom, and remove all the buds 
from the stems except the two upper ones. Plant in rows 
1 foot apart, and 6 inches apart in the rows. Plant 
8 inches deep, and tread the soil firmly about them. A 
little old leaf-mould or hot-bed manure scattered between 
the rows will make their rooting a matter of certainty 
Well ripened pot Vines may be started now for the pro' 
duction of early Grapes in a night temperature of 50 degs* 

Vegetable Garden. 

Protection for tender things is an absolute necessity. 
Cauliflowers, Winter Broccoli, Lettuces, and Endive, if 
more than half grown, will perish if exposed to the frost. 
There are many ways of protect ing these and other things. 
Those w ho have plenty of cold pits or frames will lift the 
perishable plants with balls and plant under glass and 
cover with mats or dry litter when frost sets in. In the 
absence of glass other means should be adopted. The 
best way to secure Winter Broccoli and Cauliflowers is to 
dig them up with balls and plant down in the earth so 
that most of the stem is buried ; they will, in fact, be 
heeled in, and the best position is a dry bank or raised 
border ; a covering of mats or hurdles thatched with 
straw laid over them will keep all safe. Many late Cauli¬ 
flowers and early Broccoli are lost through not taking 
proper measures to protect them in good time. Celery is 
another matter which requires looking closely after. 
Last year many lost their Celery through frost for want of 
a little protection. It will be advisable also to take up 
plenty of Seakale for forcing; the crowns, after the strong 
or long roots are trimmed off, may be laid in on the north 
side of a wall to ensure perfect rest, and when frost sets in 
be covered with litter, so os to be able to get the roots as 
required for forcing. Asparagus to meet early require¬ 
ments may be treated in a similar manner. The forcing- 
ground will be in full operation now. Forced products, from 
Mustard and Cress to French Saladings and Mushrooms, 
will be in frequent demand now’, and the man who can do 
the mast with the least means is the most successful in 
his calling, and this involves constant thought and watch¬ 
fulness. Get all vacant ground trenched os soon as 
possible. This is the first step to good vegetable culture. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The shortest day will be upon us almost directly, and, 
especially after the sharp frosts and severe weather experi¬ 
enced recently, the contents of most town gardens wear a 
very desolate appearance both indoors and outside. In 
thickly populated localities everything out-of-doors is so 
soot and smoke-begrimed that*even were there a few 
flowers still lingering in sheltered nooks they would not 
be presentable, and even the berries of Hollies, Aucubas, 
and others are nearer black than red. When the weather 
is mild a good washing with a garden engine, hose, or 
syringe will greatly improve the appearance of evergreen 
shrubs, at least, of such os, like the Euonymus, Aucubas, 
and Rhododendron, are furnished with smooth and glossy 
leaves. The leaves of small shrubs of these and others in 
window-boxes will certainly be greatly improved, both in 
health and appearance, by an occasional sponging, though 
it is an extremely tedious job at the best. Inside window 
plants of the same character, such as Camellias, Dracaenas, 
Aspidistras, India-rubbers, &c., should be similarly treated 
once a week if possible, using tepid water and a bit of 
soft sponge, with a very little soap if the leaves are very 
dirty or there are any insects about. Plants in rooms must 
be very carefully watered at this season. Now that rather 
strong fires are the rule more w’ater will be required, on 
the whole, than when evaporation w'as less active ; but any 
excess must be carefully avoided, especially in very cold 
weather. Evergreen subjects ought at all times to be 
kept in a more moist condition than such as cast their 
leaves ; and plants in growth, bloom, or both, need more 
liberal supplies of w’ater still. Much the same rules hold 
good in the greenhouse, but much depends upon the tem¬ 
perature maintained ; if low, water sparingly, and chiefly 
in the forenoon of mild or bright days ; if high, more 
must he given, and things must not be allow ed to get very 
dry when strong flre-heat is employed on cold nights. 
Chinese Primulas are the gayest and most useful plants 
here now, and with these the pretty berried Solanum con¬ 
trast or blend admirably. These last cannot, however, be 
growm in very smoky places, or, rather, though they will 
grow all right they refuse to “berry" freely, so that 
country-grow’n plants must be bought’ in. Camellias are 
good town plants, and I have had them bloom profusely 
year after year where the soot sometimes was on their 
leaves so thickly that you might almost scrape it off with a 
knife. These pretty*plants must be kept cool now*; if 
foreed they will shed their buds unopened. Early-potted 
Roman Hyacinths will expand very’ quickly now in a tem¬ 
perature of 00 degs. * B. C. R. 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORE. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 
2nd to December 9th. 

Started a house of pot-Vines ; the house is a low’ lean-to, 
and is fitted with a roller and a canvas blind, and much 
benefit has been found from the use of this blind on cold 
nights in frosty seasons. The Vines are strong and well 
ripened, and are 6 feet long in 12-inch pots. A bed of 
leaves runs along the front of the house about 3 feet wide, 
the house being sometimes used for Cucumbers. The pots 
are plunged in the leaves, and the genial warmth arising 
therefrom is a great help to the plants generally. The 
Vines are all bent back, and will remain so till the buds 
show’ signs of breaking. Very little water will be given for 
some time, as the roots do next to nothing till the buds 
start. The night temperature at starting will be about 
50 degs. Scarcely any ventilation will be given till the 
Vines are bursting into leaf: but, of course, the house is 
not air-tight. Should the Vines appear to be breaking well 
they will not be interfered with till ready for tying up; 
but if any of the buds appear sluggish anil hang* Are, the 
backward Vines will be straightened out and the rods 
twisted in one direction till the wood cracks right up to the 
end. This never fails to set the sap in motion. 1 have 
applied this treatment to Vines which break badly on 
many different occasions, and alw’ays find it has the 
desired effect. Planted more French Beans in pots ; these 
will come on with the pot-Vines. The pots are only half 
full of soil, space being left for earthing up when the Beans 
have grown a few inches. Took advantage of frosty 
weather to w’heel manure on land ready for digging in; the 
soil of a rather holding character, so no harm will be done 
by manure now. In the case of a plot of light land shaJU 
make the manure into compost with other waste matters, 
and keep it in a heap till the spring. If light land is 
manured with decomposed manure a good deal of the 
strength w’ill be washed out before the soil can absorb it. 
Putting manure into light, hungry land is something like 
putting water in a sieve, and does very’ little good. 
Finished pruning bush fruits. Dressed the ground with 
manure and forked it in between the rows of bushes. 
Made up another bed for forcing Asparagus. There is 
nothing like four-year-old roots W’hich have never been cut 
from to give good results, and they respond to the heat as 
soon as required, w’hich is more than old roots always will. 
Frames full of Lettuces and Endives are closely watched. 
I want to make them last as long as possible, though a 
hot-bed has been filled with small plants of the early 
Paris Market to come on later. It takes longer to blanch 
Endive now ; but in cases of emergency they are taken to 
the Mushroom-house, where they are finished off in a few 
days or less if required earlier. Small salading, such as 
Mustard and Cress, are sow’n often in sets of boxes which 
are placed in a forcing-house. A two-light frame has been 
sown with Radishes, and another frame on a gentle hot-bed 
has been sow’n with French Horn Carrots. Enough Pota¬ 
toes have been started in boxes to fill several houses, 
8harpe’s Victor and the old Ashtop being the varieties. 
Thinned out shrubs in a shrubbery that was planted a few 
years ago, and which has become crowded. 


4981.— Growing Clematis.- Train the Clematis on 
wires—painted wires, not galvanised, are best. 12 feet 
apart would do. Two good varieties would be Jackmani, 
purple, and Harryi, white ; and these two, planted alter¬ 
nately, and permitted to mingle their blossoms, would 
look well.—E. H. 

Drawings for “Gardening."— Reader* Kill 
kindly remember that tie are glad to get specimens qf 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner and mil appear in due course in 
Ga&dkjtwo Illustrated. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT-FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Plants are often now grown as much to give 
cut-flow ers for the house as for their effect in 
the garden. This is a pity in some ways, as 
borders are spoilt if the things are cut about to 
fill bow’ls and vases on the table. Where possi¬ 
ble reserve a part of the garden, so as not to 
interfere with the plants in the more conspicuous 
positions. Sweet Peas and similar tilings could 
well be grow'n there, and handfuls of bloom 



Narcissus calathynus reflexus. 


gathered without interfering with the clumps in 
the borders. A large number of hardy perennials 
are delightful to cut for the house, amt the more 
simple the arrangement the better. A bowl of 
Pieonies, Herman Irises, or a posy of one kind 
of Carnation are in every w r ay better than any 
absurd wiring of the blooms or imitations of the 
fads of professional florists. In the spring the 
various kinds of Anemone supply lovely masses 
of bloom, A. fulgens in particular lasting well 
in water. Lilies of the Valley, Snow’drops, the 
Lenten Roses (Hellebore), Iris reticulata, spring 
Snowflakes, Forget-me-nots, Daffodils, Prim¬ 
roses, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Tulips, Tufted 
Pansies, and Ranunculuses all being of use in 
one form or other of decoration. Some flowers 
fade quickly when cut, the Lenten Roses (Helle¬ 
bore) especially, but this may be in part obviated 
by occasionally dipping them into w’ater, and 
removing a little of the stem each day. Daffo¬ 
dils are, of course, the most exquisite of dowel’s 
for cutting, and when arranged w’ith Mahonia 
foliage the shades of yellow are intensified. 
They should always be gathered when about half 
expanded, and this applies especially also to the 
Cerman Iris, half-opened buds expanding in 
fullest lieauty in water. When they open in full 
exposure to the w'eather they get much sullied by 
the storms of wind and rain. In the summer 
months a wall-planted garden is full of useful 
things to cut for the house. Achillea The Pearl 
and A. mongolica, the former w’ith double pure- 
white flowers, each like a little rosette, and the 
latter also white, large, and single, are worth 
growing for this purpose alone. Anemone 
japonica alba is perhaps the most useful of all 
liardy perennials for cutting ; it blooms for many 
weeks, and the flowers last well in water. 
Then one may add the White Antirrhinums, 
Michaelmas daisies in variety, Early Chrys¬ 
anthemums, particularly Mme. Desgranges, 
its sports, and the delicate rose-coloured Mme. 
Urunerwald, Coreopsis lanceolata (yellow'), 
Uladioli, Tufted Pansies, and the Sea Hollies. 
These are very beautiful, the metallic-blue 
lustre, so to say, on the flower-buds imparting 
to them distinct beauty. Eryngium planum, 
which produces a crowd of small, conical, steel- 
blue heads, E. giganteum, and E. Olivieranum 
are all useful, and none difficult to grow on light 
soil. Whether the decorations are extensive, 
or the flow'ers are merely cut for the house, they 
should l>e simply arranged. One of the most 
beautiful arrangements, if such it could be called, 
I have seen w as a bunch of Comtesse do Paris 
Carnation in a Munstead glass. Another point 
is to use as far as possible the foliage of the 
flow'd- with it. In the case of Daffodils this 


cannot always be, as the bulbs are injured by 
the removal of leafage ; but Roses, Freonies, ana, 
in fact, almost everything, are better without 
Ferns, Asparagus, or stereotyped leafage. 
Chrysanthemums are, however, of course, best 
with such leafage as the Mahonia, or even tw'igs 
of the Beech-tree. The colours of the flowers, 
especially if they be chestnut-red or shades of 
orange, are delightful in association with the 
autumn leafage of hardy Azaleas, the Liquid- 
ambar, or commoner things. The pretty little 
Narcissus figured is rather choice for cutting, 
but potfuls of the bulbs in flow'er may be used 
in many ways. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR A WINDOW. 
These popular flowers can be grown so well by 
amateurs w-ithout fire-heat that no one who is 
w'illing to take a little trouble in watering the 
plants, &e., through the summer, should now be 
without a few specimens. The earlier flowering 
varieties (not those of the Mme. Desgrange’s 
type, but Chrysanthemums which flower early 
in November) should be selected, as they last on 
a long time into the wdnter with care, and form 
such valuable decorations just when other 
flowers fail us. At the present time, when 
Chrysanthemum show’s are so frequent, it is 
easy to select the names of a few good types of 
blossom ; but if novelties are needed, the follow¬ 
ing dozen may be relied upon to give good 
results : Mrs. Charles Blick. deep golden- 
yellow, very large flowers, with a satin sheen 
in its long petals ; Lord Brooke, a magnificent 
incurved Japanese, of a rich bronze shade ; Mr. 
W. H. Atkinson, an immense flower of a bright 
coral-red, very distinct and handsome ; Holborn 
White, of the purest ivory tint, reflexed 
Japanese ; Mme. Edouard Rey, a soft rose-pink, 
with creamy-w'hite centre, which blooms rather 
earlier than the rest, and is highly decorative 
in effect ; Vice-President Calvat, deep-crimson, 
with old-gold reverse petals, a fine Japanese 
incurved variety ; Mr. C. B. Whithwell, the 
deepest maroon tint yet introduced, which 
forms an excellent contrast to the paler shades ; 
Miss Ethel Paul, a very beautiful pure-white 
bloom, with the central petals incurving ; Miss 
Ruth Cleveland, a delicately shaded pink and 
silver variety, with remarkably broad petals ; 
W. A. Manda, a blossom that has w-on the title 
of the “ Yellow Ostrich Plume” on account of 
its soft, fluffy appendages, which give its petals 
a feathery effect ; Colonel W. B. Smith, deep- 
orange, shading to terra-cotta, which is specially 
useful as a vigorous and rather dwarf variety ; 
and Mr. Charles E. Shea, of a pale lemon- 
yellow, very pure and charming. The above 
dozen does not contain any of the shades of 
lilac and magenta which areoften found in exhibi¬ 
tions. These, though beautiful in themselves, 
are quite unsuitable for decorative purposes, 
anything like a magenta tint being qu te in¬ 
admissible in rooms where good taste prevails. 

Cuttings may now be obtained very cheaply, 
and can be rooted by placing each firmly in a 
thumb-pot of sandy soil, then sinking the little 
pots to the rim in a box of a fine ashes, w-hich 
should lie deep enough to take the cuttings 
without their being touched by the pieces of 
glass which should cover the box. The cuttings 
can be kept damp, but not soaking in water, the 
ashes also l>eing damped so as to afford them a 
moist atmosphere. The box may be placed 
anywhere in a room to which frost does not 
penetrate, the glass being turned or wiped dry 
daily. As soon as the cuttings begin to grow 
(which will be in about six weeks’ time, or more 
if they are put in early in the season), they 
should be gradually hardened off, giving more 
air and light daily until they can stand without 
the glass, without drooping their foliage. They 
may then be repotted, giving slightly richer 
soil, and the tops should be pinched off a week 
later to induce them to form bushy plants. 
This process of repotting and putting back 
should be repeated three or four times before 
the end of June, each time giving the plant 
richer soil with turf-mould, leaf-mould, soot, 
and sand until they have reached their flower¬ 
ing pots, which may be 9 inches or 10 inches 
across the top. They are best out-of-doors 
after the spring frosts are over, and must be 
well ripened in the sunshine to do well, morning 
sun being preferable to that of the afternoon 
for them. Regular watering, and the addition 
of liquid-manure or soot-water (made by tying 


up some soot in a piece of coarse sacking, and 
soaking it in a pan of rain-water, which can be 
renewed for weeks, and should be used in a 
clear, thin state) from the end of July till the 
first flower in showing colour are essential to 
fine flowers, but after this time pure rain-water 
only must be used. Disbudding should only 
be * moderately done when Chrysanthemums 
are for decorative use. Some varieties, how 
ever, need more buds removed than 
others to ensure effective sprays of bloom. 
When the plants are in bloom they may lx* 
placed in a sunny window or a bow'-w'indow' 
with impunity, but should not be exposed to the 
fumes of gas. They should be removed at night 
if this be Burned into a bathroom or spare room, 
where a piece of linoleum or a large tray can be 
placed beneath them, and w-atercd over the 
foliage (but not the flowers), from a rosed pot, 
so as to give them damp, cool air at night. If 
black-fly should attack them, which it may do 
if they are kept short of water, or in too dry an 
atmosphere, the first traces of it must be imme¬ 
diately removed with a bit of sponge and soapy 
w r ater. If this washing be repeated daily two 
or three times the enemy will be routed and 
disappear ; but care must be taken that the 
plants do not become too dry again. They w'ill 
stand w’ell in a glass entrance porch, or under a 
verandah. Very slight protection from frost is 
necessary for the early-flow r ering varieties of 
Chrysanthemums ; in fact, in seasons like the 
present many thousands have been grown 
w'ithout any protection at all. R. 

4947.— Vallota not flowering.— There 
must be something wrong at the root of this 
Vallota Lily, as it does not thrive and increase 
as the bulbs usually do, although the leaves 
commonly turn yellow and fade during the 
winter. Perhaps the drainage is in fault, or 
worms may have entered the pot, w'hen they 
destroy the young roots as fast as they are made, 
and thus cause much havoc, preventing the 
grow'th of anv plant. “ A Lover of Flowers ” 
should turn the ball of the roots into the left 
hand carefully, W'ithout much disturbance of 
them, and ascertain w'hether this enemy is 
present, whicli may be known by the rut-like 
little roads a worm always makes between the 
pot and the soil, and if so turn him out. Should 
there be difficulty in finding him, replace 
the plant in the pot and low'er it into a pan of 
lime-w’ater—made by stirring a lump of lime the 
size of a teacup into 2 gallons of water, and 
letting it stand till clear and cold—when the 
worms will usually come out at the top to avoid 
the lime-w’ater. tt is now' late for repotting, 
and Vallotas dislike to be disturbed ; but in the 
case of worms in the pot it is necessary to get 
them out at any risk. If the soil should be 



Oliver’s Sea Holly (E. Olivierianum). (See “Cut-flowers 
in the House.”) 


found to be sour, the bulb would be better taken 
out of it and planted firmly in good, sw eet soil, 
with leaf-mould, soot, and sand mixed with it 
in small quantities, and the plant should be kept 
rather dry, though not dust-dry, until it begins 
to make growth in the spring. Vallotas like to 
be near the surface, and, in fact, push them¬ 
selves almost out of the ground in time. They 
should not be repotted w hen healthy for years, 
as they bloom best w hen tight in their pots, but 
supplied with liquid-manure—soot-w'ater being 
the oestof manures for room-plants—and a mulch 
of rich soil between the bulbs in spring. These 
Lilies depend much upon being properly ripened 
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in July and August, when they should stand in 
the open air, if possible, in full sunshine, being 
supplied with plenty of water or liquid-manure 
at the same time. An easy way to give this, 
when the pot is very full, is to place them in a 
saucer of soot-water ; but they should not stand 
in water at any other time of the year, and a 
saucer, if used, must be empty in winter.— 
I. L. R. 


GENISTA FRAGRANS (CYTISUS RACE- 
MOSUS) FOR A ROOM. 

These plants, covered with brilliant yellow 
blossoms, are sold in large numbers in our streets 
during the winter ancf early spring, and few 
flowers are more decorative for the table or 
<lrawing-room, while the bloom lasts, the fresh 
flowers, too, l>eing an additional charm. With 
good care and cultivation the Genista will pro¬ 
duce flowers in succession from early spring to 
late autumn ; but too often room plants, exposed 
to gas, and insufficiently watered, soon drop 
their leaves anti Income unhealthy, when the 
flower-buds shrivel away, and the beautiful 
purchase becomes an eyesore. Many of the 
forced plants sold in the street receive such a 
serious check from being taken out into the 
cold wind from a forcing-house that they never 
recover it, and for this reason they are best 
bought during a mild break in the weather, or 
from a reliable nurseryman, who has not over- 
coddled the plants for early sale. The earliest 
Genistas are already* in bloom but those who 
have no warm greenhouse must take special care 
of their plants when in bloom at this time of 
year. They must never be exposed to gas, 
which has a singularly drying effect on the air, 
and all room plants do best where it is not 
burned. If, however, gas is unavoidable, the 
plants should be removed before it is lighted, 
into a bathroom with hot-water pipes, or a bed¬ 
room, where they can stand until the sitting- 
rooms have been thoroughly aired the next day. 
A slightly damp air, in a temperature of 
oU (legs, to (30 (legs., is a great help to room 
plants at night, but this is not easy to procure 
without a warmed conservatory. A lmthroom, 
where warm water can be turned on to moisten 
the air two or three times in the day, is often 
useful in this way, if the hot-water pipes 
are kept warm at night by banking up the 
kitchen fire ; or, failing this, the plants may 
be kept in a room with a fire, if they are 
given a large tray, or flat bath, contain¬ 
ing a layer of Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
which should be kept moist from a rosed water¬ 
ing-pot, the plants standing on inverted saucers, 
not in water. Plenty of sunshine and air should 
be given to room plants in mild weather, but 
during a frost, they should be removed from the 
window, and covered with newspaper in a shel¬ 
tered corner at night. Genistas stand well in a i 
verandah or balcony during the summer. If 
they are cut back and repotted (using good loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand as a compost, with plenty 
of drainage) after blooming, they will make 
fresh growth, which is often again covered with { 
blossom. They are propagated by cuttings or 
slips in the spring, but these require the help of 
cool, moist air to make them take root. This 
can be supplied by sinking the pot of sandy soil, 
well drained (in which five or six cuttings can I 
l»e firmly ranged round the edge), in a box of 
fine ashes, which can be covered with a piece of 
glass, the surrounding ashes being kept moist 
and the glass turned or wiped daily, until the i 
little plants are rooted. L. R. 


4971.— Braining a garden.— In country 
districts it is nearly always possible to find a 
good labourer that has had some experience in 
draining, and with one good man to clear out 
the bottom and lay the pipes, ordinary labourers 
can clear the top. The cost would depend upon 
the character of the soil, the cost of tiles, and 
price of labour in the district. This would have 
to be arranged on the spot. For garden culture it 
would be a very good plan to burn some of the 
clay, pass it through a screen, put the rough 
over tne drain-pipes to the depth of a foot or so, 
and scatter the fine stuff over the land. This 
would make a permanent improvement of the 
utmost value.—E H. 

Cosmos bipinnatus.— This has been very 
beautiful this year, and it is an annual that 
amateurs might grow more often, The plant 


makes free, feathery growth, and the flowers 
vary in colour, rose-purple and white. The 
white kind is charming, one of the most graceful 
lants of the garden. It likes a warm summer, 
ence its beauty this year. Get a good clump 
of it, choosing a rather warm position for it. 
Seeds should be sown under glass in February 
in the usual way, and the young plants put out 
when frosts are over. They will be in bloom 
throughout the autumn months.—V. C. 


FRUIT. 

WINTER PRUNING. 

Tms is the best time to get on with the pruning 
of nearly all kinds of fruit-trees and bushes, for 
although such work can be done during severe 
frost, I question very much whether that is the 
best course to pursue. For myself I would 
sooner keep all the wheeling of ” manure, grub¬ 
bing up old trees, etc., for froety weather, and 
push on the more important work of pruning 
while it is mild. Doubtless there are still 
manv who think that pruning is unnecessary, 
but t think that the best argument in favour 
of it is found in the greatly increased size of the 
fruit, borne by trees systematically pruned, 
compared with those borne by trees left to 
nature, and w*e all know, by the experience of 
the past season, that it is only fine fruit that 
pays to cultivate. But pruning, like any other 
thing, can be overdone, and thereby brought 
into disrepute. I will briefly describe how I 
prune, and I grow fruit-trees for profit, and 
unless they yield some they are soon grubbed 
up as useless. In the first place the more you 
cut a tree the more wood-growth there will be 
reduced—as a rule; and some kinds such as the 
tone Apple can only be kept from getting into 
a stunted condition, or really all fruit-buds, by 
cutting off the tips of the shoots, and you will 
find that t rees that have been over pruned, such 
as pyramids of strong growing kinds that have 
been sheared off at one uniform height, whether 
it suited them or not, produce a thicket of 
gross, sappy wood, quite useless for fruiting ; j 
but this is really not pruning at all, and would 
be more correctly described as mutilating. 

Standards or dwarf-stemmed trees that are 
allowed to develop large heads require very 
little pruning after they begin to fruit. Young 
trees for the first three years after planting 
require a little thinning out, so as to get an 
evenly-balanced head of branches, shortening 
any extra strong shoots that are out-growing 
the others ; but after they l)ear full crops of 
fruit it will, as a rule, be best to keep the centre 
of the tree cleared of all useless spurs and spray, 
so as to throw all the vigour into the shoots 
that are fully exposed to sun and air, as this is 
where the finest fruit will be found. 

Dw arf bush-trees are very useful, especially 
for small gardens ; but they should not be kept 
cut in so closely as one frequently finds them, 
young wood being absolutely necessary to keep 
the tree in health, and a few of the older shoots 
should be removed altogether every year, and 
young shoots trained in, as it will be found that 
the finest fruit is borne by the topmost or 
youngest wood, and trees that have been closely 
pruned several years are greatly benefited by 
cutting off the lowest lot of hranches altogether, 
and the weight of fruit will soon depress the 
second tier into their place. It is a mistake to 
reduce the terminal shoot to three or four buds, 
as half-a-dozen is a good deal better, and, above 
all, keep the shoots thin. It is surprising how 
little wood will produce a heavy crop of fruit if 
it is of the right sort. As these kinds of trees 
are easily replaced, it is not advisable to let 
them stand for any great number of years. 

Pyramids are tne form mostly favoured 
for Pears—in fact, some kinds grow quite 
naturally into a good pyramidal form, with very 
little training. The main thing in their culture 
is to thin out the centres, so tliat they get full 
light in all parts of the tree, and if not too 
formally grown they are a very serviceable form 
to adopt. 

Espaliers, or horizontal trained trees, to 
either stakes or wires, is one of the oldest and 
most useful of all forms of trained trees. They 
occupy but little space, and produce fine, well- 
coloured fruit in quantity. 

Wall-trees, of all kinds of training, need as 
much of the old wood cutting out and replacing 
with new as the form of tree and mode of 
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;rowth admits of. Peaches, Nectarines, and 
dorello Cherries are as a rule pruned on 
the system of cutting out all exhausted w r ood, 
and replacing with that of the current year's 
growth, and it w*ould be well if this were 
partially adopted with other fruit, for there can 
be no doubt but that the finest fruit is borne 
by young wood, and although Plums, Pears, and 
some other fruits do not low*er freely on the 
previous year’s wood, there is no question but 
that they all fruit more freely, and the fruit 
attains a greater size on wood that is com¬ 
paratively young, and for this reason old, hard 
spurs should lie shortened back close, so that 
they may renew' themselves, and there should 
lie a constant relay of young wood all over 
the trees if fine fruit in plenty is to be grown. 

James Groom, Oosjtort. 


4964. — Planting Raspberries. — The 

best and the least expensive way of planting 
Raspberries is to plant in rows 5 feet apart, the 
plants to be ‘2 feet apart in the rows. Cut down 
nearly to the ground first season to give a chance 
for the plants to get well established. After¬ 
wards prune to 3 feet, and let the plants pro¬ 
duce the crop nearer the roots than is customary. 
If well-ripened a 3-foot eanc will bear as much 
fruit as if left 18 inches longer, and the expense 
of the crop will be less. Good varieties are 
Hornet, Norwich Wonder, Superlative, and 
Fastolf. The last is a good sort for preserving, 
but will not grow so fine as the others.—K. H. 

4960.— Making cider. —In cider-making 
counties proper mills for grinding by manual 
labour the Apples, and presses to press out the 
juice are provided, and where there is any 
quantity to make these appliances are indis¬ 
pensable. After the fruit is ground into a pulp 
it is laid on the bed of the press, with a little 
clean Wheat-straw to help to bind it together 
anil prevent it from bulging out at the sides. 
The top of the press is then brought down, and 
a large screw* from above is worked by leverage 
with sufficient force to press out all the juice. 
What was rather a high square heap at first is 
—■by the pressure brought to bear upon it— 
reduced to a comparatively small mass. The 
iuice is, of course, collected and placed in 
barrels as soon as it is made. In three or four 
months after it is raked off-—that is, all the clear 
liquid is drawn off and put into another barrel, 
and the settlement at the bottom of the cask 
thrown away. When sweet cider is required, 
the sour and sweet Apples are kept separate, 
and used in that way.—J. C. C. 

4921. — Pruning Fig-trees. — I would 
advise “ Baldock ” to leave nis Fig-tree unpruned 
until the spring. Figs, as a rule, do not require 
much pruning, but it all depends on whether it 
is trained to a wall or fruits as a bush tree. In 
the latter case pruning is unnecessary ; but on 
a wall the wooa must be thinned out, so as to 
allow space for the foliage to spread out. The 
best plan is to cut some of the longest and barest 
shoots right back to the base, and keep taking 
up a few young shoots every year. As the Figs 
are borne on the tips of the last season's 
wood, those that are half grown now are use¬ 
less, and if not pulled off will drop off next 
season. It is the ones just formed, but not 
much more than buds now, that w*ill form next 
season’s crop; and in cold localities it is best to 
tie the shoots up in bundles and protect with 
straw, Fern, and evergreen branches. When 
these are taken off in spring is the best time to 
prune.—J. G., Hants. 

4903.— Gooseberry - caterpillar.— How 

often have I seen this question in Gardening, 
and never yet have I seen it answered in the way 
that I found it quite effectual ! A dozen years 
ago my Gooseberry-bushes were almost stripped 
by caterpillars, and my gardener killed them all 
(in summer) with one shilling bottle of Fir-tree- 
oil, mixed with water, as directed, and distri¬ 
buted with a large brass syringe. What fell off 
the bushes fell into the ground, and did not hurt 
the fruit, but killed any eggs that might be 
there. For ten years I never saw a caterpillar, 
and now if a bush shows any a small dose of the 
oil puts an immediate stop to the plague.— 
Admiral F. A. Close. 

4923. —Grafting orbuddlngCherries.—Cherries 
are usually budded, and the budding is done end of July 
or beginning of August The bud is inserted in the side of 
the stem near the ground. The bud will remain dormant 
during the following winter and break the next, spring, 
when the stock should be beaded down.— E, H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Pompon Chrysanthemums. — The 

Pompon Chrysanthemums are amongst the most 
beautiful of all, the plants free, and the flowers 
produced in profusion. One of the more 
popular is Mile. Elise Dordan, and when grown 
freely blooms profusely, its flowers neatly 
shaped and rosy-pink in colour. A few good 
plants will make a pleasing display in the green¬ 
house. Two very good new kinds are Laine 
Fleuri, the flowers orange-yellow, and Marmion, 
which is one of the most charming recent novel¬ 
ties. The flowers arc of true Pompon shape, 
very neat, free, and in eolour rich-orange, a 
lovely and distinct shade. Eynsford (Jem, 
purple, shaded with rose, is a good variety. 
The best Pomjions are : Black Douglas (the 
flowers deep-erimson). Bob (brownish-crimson), 
Cedo-Nulli (in its several colours). La Ncige 
(pure-white). Marabout (white, with fimbriated 
florets), Rosinante (rose), Scapine (a fimbriated 
variety rose-crimson in colour, ancl with pleas¬ 
antly scented flowers), Snowdrop (a beautiful 
-white flower), GoldenMllo. Marthe(rich-yellow), 
St. Michael (similar colour, a variety usually 
grown for specimen plants), St. Thais (firownish- 
orange), ami Travennc (especially the white 
form).—V. C. 


4985.— An amateur Chrysanthemum 
grower. -As I was connected with a Chrys¬ 
anthemum show for some years, in which many 
professional and amateur gardeners exhibited, 
l am well aware that there are some things done 
that one would rather see left alone ; at the 
same time, I do not see that there is anything 
very objectionable in what this correspondent 
complains of. If there was nothing more serious 
done before the show, the managers and members 
could very well pass unnoticed the selling of a 
few blooms at the close, and I do not think that 
such an action disqualifies anyone who does so. 
There is not any recognised rule in an amateurs’ 
society that will apply to the inquiry referred to, 
uml if the correspondent wishes to establish such a 
rnle he should get it inserted in the rules of the 
particular society to which he belongs. A kind of 
mutual understanding between members and 
exhibitors is not enough, because all men are 
not conscientious. There must be a clear and 
wcll-deflned rule made and adhered to if things 
are to work pleasantly.—J. C. C. 

- “Bolus” has touched upon a raw spot. 

The better plan so far as the Chrysanthemum 
show is concerned is to drop the amateur classes 
and let all show together, having plenty of 
classes, so that all may have a chance of running 
in somewhere, only making a rule so that no 
exhibitor shall take more than two prizes in 
Jap.'s class or incurves, &c. Many of what used 
to be the leading amateurs in many societies sell 
something or other. They may not do it openly in 
the way stated, but it is done, and my lord sets 
the example, and I very much doubt if anything 
done or said will alter it. Modern ideas are 
trending that way, hence the best course is, I 
think, to sink the amateur class altogether, and 
let all compete on equal terms. But I think all 
respectable societies should stop all sales during 
the show. 1 lielieve I saw at the Aquarium 
show the other day a notice exposed over one 
Ntand containing the words in big type, “These 
blooms for sale.” Business is usually done at 
these shows, but it might be kept in the back¬ 
ground a little more.—E. H. 


4983.— Plants ip pots and boxes —If 

the soil is limned in the pots and boxes, and 
exposed to the atmosphere in a corner of the 
l>uck yard, a good deal of it might be used 
again next year. A little fresh loam or some¬ 
thing of the kind to mix with it, and a little old 
manure to revive it, will make it answer the 
purpose again very well. Getting good soil is 
one of the difficulties of the town gardener, and by 
exposing it now and through the winter it will 
Ijc better than keeping it in the boxes.—E. H. 

- More especially as yours is evidently a 

“ town garden, I strongly recommend you to 
get rid of the old soil andprocurea fresh supply 
from some country place for your pets next 
year. The constant watering, as well as the 
demand made by the roots of the plants, not 
only extracts the nutriment from it, but renders 
it more or less “sour,” and if used again the 
plants will not thrive as they should. If you 
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really cannot get fresh, turn the old out into a 
heap fully exposed to the weather for the winter, 
adding a little lime to it. Bum part of it if 
you can, and before using it again acid a fourth 
of decayed manure or leaf-mould, and a dash of 
some good artificial.—B. C. R. 


PERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

LEPICYSTIS 8EPULTA. 

This species, the subject of our illustration, is 
a very handsome Fern, well deserving cultiva¬ 
tion "in even the choicest of collections. 


Frond of Lcpicyatis »cpulta. 


Lenicystis is a small genus, nearly allied to 
Polypodium, from which it differs in having 
netted veins ; thus it comes near to Goniophle- 
bium, from which it may be distinguished by tho 
underside of the fronds being densely clothed 
with ciliated scales. It is an evergreen warm- 
house plant, the fronds attaining a height of 
from a foot to 18 inches on well-grown examples, 
are lanceolate, or ovate-lanceolate in outline, 
pinnate, the pinna being closely set and sessile, 
the under surface being thickly covered with 
ferrugineous scales, through which the yellowish- 
red sori protrude. The specimen here figured 
was grown in the nursery of the late Messrs. 
Rollisson, where many rare and beautiful Ferns 
could always be found, |t is a native of Brazil, 
Mexico, and Peru. G. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

Begonias. -It may interest those who are 
fond of Begonias, but who have hitherto hesi¬ 
tated to grow them outside in cold and wind¬ 
swept districts, to know that an experiment 
made with them in Shetland this year has been 
very satisfactory. A few of last year’s seedlings 
were planted outside in June this summer, and 
flowered continuously and well till the end of 
September, when a hand-light was placed over 
them to guard against frost. Now that the 
tubers have been lifted, they arc found to have 
more than doubled their size while in the open 
ground. I hope that this may encourge others 
living in cold, exposed districts to try them out¬ 
side next season.—K. 

A fine Fuchsia.— Decidedly the finest 
double-flowered Fuchsia in cultivation is Mrs. 
A. Huggett, one of Mr. Try’s seedlings. The 
tiil>e and sepals are of a deep glossy crimson 
colour, stout and well reflexed, while the huge 
and full corolla is of a deep purple-crimson hue 
above, and pure-white towards the tips. The 
suInstance of the whole flower is extraordinary, 
and the habit of the plant is dwarf, compact, 
and bushy to a degree, with small and very neat 
foliage.—B. C. R. 

A new Zonal Pelargonium “ Raspail 

Improved.”— That familiar and most useful 
variety, F. V. Raspail, which may l>e descrilied 
a.s the finest zonal—double variety certainly 
ever raised, lias a second time produced a dis¬ 
tinct and highly valuable sport. Its first 
departure, known as Turtle's Surprise, was dis¬ 
tinguished by a much more dwarf and compact 
habit than its parent, as well as being even more 
floriferoua ; but this time the “ sport ” is in the 
other direction, the “Improved ’ form having 
thicker and stronger stems, larger leaves, and 
both pips and trusses fully twice tho size of the 
t ypical plant. The trusses are simply enormous 

too large, in fact, for bouquet work—but the 
single pips, which are of much the same colour 
as in the type (a rich crimson-scarlet), are so 
large, with thick, shell-like petals, that they 
may prove useful when wired up singly for mak¬ 
ing up button-holes and so forth. As so fre¬ 
quently happens, this remarkable “ sport ” 
occurred in at least two places at the same time, 
and the foreman in a large and well-known 
nursery told me that he had only a few days 
before noticed that one of the plants of “ Ras- 
pail ” was making an unprecedentedly vigorous 
growth, and producing some enormous trusses, 
a lien a man brought a specimen bloom of the 
very same break which had occurred with him 
also. Every collection should include this really 
remarkable novelty.—B. C. R. 

1973 — Cacti from Mexico, &c. -It is 
obvious that unless you can enter into some 
compact with a collector, or you have a friend 
in Mexico, you cannot get the plants. The only 
way is to treat with a collector who is going up 
tlie country, and mnke arrangements with him. 

1 do not know what the cost would lie, as much 
•Upends upon circumstances ; but I think there 
is little demand for Cactus plants here, unless 
for the many beautiful hybrids of Phyllocactus, 
as J. T. Peacock and others.—C. T. 

4920. Cinerarias in a cold frame. -In 
reply to “ Rector” as to whether Cinerarias in 
a cold frame should lie watered overhead with a 
rosed pot, or at the edge of the pot through the 
spout of water-pot, I should decidedly put the 
rose away after October, for in cold frames 
dampness causes more loss than actual frost, 
anti in watering with a rose you not only wet 
the parts requiring moisture, but you wet the 
parts that should be kept dry, and although 
Cinerarias arc moisture - loving plnnts, and 
should never get quite dry', yet w’lien kept in 
cold frames at this time of year they require 
extra care in covering the exterior to keep out 
frost, and when watering requires to be done I 
always do it ubout ten o^cloek a.m., leaving the 
lights open until the afternoon to dry up super¬ 
fluous moisture, and in the South of England, 
Cinerarias for late flowering can be grown in 
frames up to the time when they show flower, 
and can tnen be removed to a drier atmosphere. 
—J. G., Hants. 

4984. — Temperature for a green¬ 
house. —For “Geraniums” a temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. during the winter is ample, 
and with 10 degs, more they ought to bloc m 
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freely, but in this case they must be kept near 
the glass, on shelves, etc. In order to keep 
Coleus alive the temperature must not fall 
below 55 degs., with an occasional rise during 
the day of 5 degs. or 10 degs. more. This is 
where the disadvantage of growing in one house 
plants that require such ditferent temperatures 
comes in—you cannot do both justice. Rhubarb 
requires a warmth of about 55 degs. while being 
forced, and on the whole you should endeavour 
to keep the house at about this temperature, 
seldom less, and with a rise to 60 degs. or so 
when the sun shines. Keep the “ Geraniums,” 
etc., on shelves near the glass, and the Coleus 
at the warmest end or part. Seventy degs. at 
night is altogether too much ; you must not 
have much steam about, and if the stove gives 
off too much heat I should say the best plan 
would be to surround it with brickwork ; even 
a single brick would make a lot of difference.— 

B. C. R. _ 

PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. 

The Cyclamens now so largely used for pot 
cultivation are almost wholly confined to the 
race of seedling varieties of C. persicum that in 
recent years have been so much improved both 
in the size and colour of their flowers, as also 
in the disposition to produce them in much 
greater quantities than the original species 
could be induced to. So great is the improve¬ 
ment that the Cyclamens of the present day are 
amongst tho most beautiful and continuous 
bloomers of all greenhouse plants. The cultural 
treatment, with more warmth stimulating 
quick growth, that this new race is found to 
I>e 8 t succeed with, is very different from the 
old slow method of growing them, by which 
the plants were yearly, after blooming, sub¬ 
jected to a severe drying process whereby they 
were much enfeebled. The ordinary, ami much 
the l>est way of propagation is from seed, which 
may be sown at different times of the year, 
according to the season they are required to 
flower. If well managed the plants will l>e 

large enough to admit of flowering when from the pots are l>e dry. If each plant is now stood 
fifteen to eighteen months old. To bloom in on an inverted pot it will allow a better cir- 
spring sow about November or December ; if culation of air round them ; with the same view 
wanted to come into flower during the late do not crowd them too close—a condition that 
autumn and winter months sow about the end should in all the stages of growth be avoided or 
of July, in wide shallow pans filled with a mix- the leaves will get drawn and weak and the 
ture of sifted fibrous loam, with some leaf- plants spoilt. If all has gone well they will 
mould and a little sand added. Press the mate- now be sturdy examples, with short stout 
rial moderately firm, scatter the seeds 1 inch leaf-stalks, the foliage half covering the pots ; 
apart over the surface, and cover them with they will flower freely through the last months 
about a fourth of an inch of the soil. When of the year and early part of winter, during 
sown at this time stand in a temperature of which they should be kept in a night tempera- 
about 60 degs., where they will soon vegetate ture of 45 degs. or 50 degs. 

if the soil is kept a little moist ; to do this with- After bloomino keep a little cooler, and 
out giving too much water a thin paper may be when all danger of frost is over they may lje 
laid over the surface and removed as soon as the turned out under a north wall, the pots plunged 
plants are up, after which they must be kept in ashes, or, still better, they may be kept in a 
close to the glass, and the sun not allowed to cold frame, placed where they will be out of 
reach them. The best place in which to grow the full sun, and given enough"water to prevent 
them through their early stages is a low heated pit the soil getting quite dry. The plants will lose 
where an intermediate temperature (which is most of their leaves through the early part of 
necessarvj all through the first autumn and summer, but will afterwards push up quanti- 
winter so as to get them on large enough to ties ; as soon as these are visible give more water, 
flower satisfactorily by the close of the ensuing and when a li ?tie giowth has been made move 
year and on through the subsequent winter) can into pots a couple of inches larger, shaking 
be kept up. Give a moderate amount of air away the old soil and replacing it with new f of 
daily from the time the young plants are up, a like description to that hitherto recommended, 
keeping the atmosphere a Tittle moist, and Afterwards stand them in a pit, frame, or house 
syringing slightly in the afternoons ; as soon as and treat as advised for the preceding season, 
large enough to handle move singly into small except that they will not now require to be 
pots, using soil similar to that in which the kept quite so close. The ensuing winter the 
seeds were sown. Stand them on a moist bottom, plants will yield numbers of flowers propor- 
still close to the glass ; leave off shading as the tionate to the increased size they have attained, 
sun decreases in power, and keep up a night Aftor blooming again treat as in the previous 
temperature during the winter of about 50 degs., spring and summer in the matter of standing 
in which they will go on growing so as to re- out, repotting, &e. They may be kept on after 
quire moving at the beginning of April into they have again flowered, or be discarded and 
3-inch pots. Then use similar soil, but add a their place taken by younger stock, which it is 
little cow-manure that has got old and mellow, well to keep coming" on by sowing some seed 
They will now require a little more warmth, each season. When the "sowing is deferred 
and until the season is further advanced enough until autumn keep a little cooler both before 
fire should be used in cool weather to keep them and after the plants come up, and it will be , 
up to 55 degs. in the night, and proportionately well to prick them off when large enough, 2 I 
higher by day when there is an absence of sun inches apart in pans, allowing them to remain 
to raise the tempeprature. until spring before potting singly ; afterwards 

A THIN SHADE will again be needful through treat as advised for the early sown stock. Red- 
the spring and summer whenever the sun comes spider, to which they are liable, will usually j 
on them. Care must be taken at all times 1*2 kept under by following the course of culti- 
through the season of growth that they never vation detailed. " Thrips and aphides sometimes ! 
want for water at the roots, or they will receive attack them, getting to the undersides of the j 
a severe check. Keep the atmosphere and the leaves. These insects should be repeatedly sought 
material on which the pots stand moist, syringe for ; when discovered dip in Tobacco-water or 
overhead each afternoon, all of which are re- fumigate with Tobacco, B. 
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quisite to keep them free from red-spider. 
Give air every day, but avoid draughts ; towards 
the end of June move the plants into 6-inch 
pots, which will be large enough to flow’er them 
in the first season, and use a fair amount of 
drainage. Continue to treat as hitherto advised 
in the early part of the summer until September, 
when give more air, and discontinue shading and 
syringing so as to solidify the growth and in¬ 
duce the formation of flowers. Still let them 
have a position near the glass, but through the 
autumn and winter let the material on which 


Indian Azaleas for forcing.— The most 
promising-looking plants of the best kinds for 
early forcing may now be placed in warmth. 
They can thus be had in flower by the middle 
of January without any undue haste. The florists 
I know have been cutting Azalea flowers for 
some little time past, but as far as this pertains 
to private gardens, there is no practical utility 
in it. In these latter a succession is more what 
is wanted, whilst in the former it is more a 
question of getting the best price for the 
blooms. I do not favour lx)ttom-heat even of 
leaves, but have no objection to standing the 
plants over fermentiug material, the moisture 
arising therefrom being decidedly beneficial in 
encouraging the buds to swell freely. Too much 
water at the roots must be guarded against, but 
the plants must not suffer from the opposite 
extreme. By plying the syringe freely, thrips, 
&c., will be kept down, whilst it will also save 
watering. When plants have been forced a few 
seasons they will quickly respond to a little 
warmth about now ; in fact, at times they will 
flower almost without any additional warmth. 

1 have noticed this in the case of Roi Leopold 
and Deutsche Perle, particularly the latter. 
The old white alba and Fielders White with 
Deutsche Perle are alx>ut the three best of their 
colour. Of the striped varieties, Roi Leopold 
alba, punctata rosea, and vittata elegans are all 
reliable, the two latter hardly wanting any 
forcing. In the reds, Roi Leopold is still one 
of the most reliable to force early of the large 
flowered type ; calyciflora, a bright salmon-red, 
larger than, but somewhat similar to, ameena, is 
a free-growing ami as free-flowering a variety as 
that oTd kind, which should also be included. 
Another fine old kind is obtusa, a variety that 
is, in spite of its age, not nearly enough grown. 
The foregoing, as the earliest, are about tne best 
to choose, as expensive kinds are not desirable. 
—H. 

4973. - An unheated frame.— You can’t 
grow any except hardy Orchids in an unheated 
frame, although it may l>e used for Cypripedium 
insigne, which does not need heat during the 
summer, although often seen in an intermediate 
temperature. The less artificial heat given to 
this species the better, taking it to the green¬ 
house in September to flower, which it will do 
through the early winter. Cypripedium specta- 
bile is as beautiful as any indoor kind, more so 
than many of the dingy-coloured hybrids, praised 
for virtues they do not possess. It will grow 
well in a peat and loam soil. C. calceolus, a 
British Orchid, now nearly extinct, is very 
charming, the sepals and petals deep brown and 
the lip yellow, and C. guttatuin compose a good 
trio. The latter has very distinct-looking 
flowers, and C. pubescens may l>e added. One 
of the most handsome of all Orchids for pots is 
Orchis foliosa, which is very vigorous in growth 
and free. One often sees names of it in exhibi¬ 
tions. It varies in height, but is usually about 

2 feet. The flowers, Dome numerously on a 
strong spike, are of a purplish colour, deeper in 
the hp than the sepals and petals. It blooms in 
May. You may also choose 0. latifolia and 
G. maculata. There are the cheaper and more 
vigorous kinds. —C. T. 

4982.— A lean-to greenhouse —With a 
house of the dimensions you give, you should 
not have any difficulty in keeping out the frost 
with a good oil-stove, such as Toope’s or Rip- 
pingille's, with an extra lamp, perhaps, in very 
severe weather. And if you only use the stove 
when the temperature in the house falls to the 
freezing-point, you will be more likely to save 
your plants than by keeping the house warmer 
by the same means. It is the constant use of 
the oil-stoves in greenhouses that injures the 
plants, whereas they ought not to be lighted 
until there is danger of the frost entering the 
house. In such cases as this inquiry refers to, 
it is better to keep the soil in the pots rather 
dry than wet, and to open the top ventilators 
a little every day when it is not freezing, and in 
mild weather a current of air should pass 
through the house by owning one or two of the 
front ventilators. —J. C. C. 

- Certainly. An apparatus consisting of 

two rows (or say 20 feet) of 3-inch piping, and 
a properly-constructed copper boiler to consume 
paraffin, would do all that is required with a 
minimum of trouble, and the cost would not 
be great. In case something still cheaper would 
be preferred a eouple of the little oil-heated 
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stoves now made so well and sold so cheaply 
would exclude any ordinary frost from a house 
of this size, especially if a thick, warm covering 
or blind could be drawn over the roof on cold 
nights. Use the stoves only when necessary, 
employing the best oil and keeping them clean, 
and give air freely whenever the weather out¬ 
side is moderately mild, and all will go well. 
In severe weather it is letter to keep the plants, 
Geraniums, &c., especially, moderately dry.— 
B. C. R. 


ROSES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Now that “chill December” is with us, and 
boisterous winds are swaying the most valuable 
growth of Roses about, no time should be lost 
in securing them in some way. On no account 
follow the plan many have been in the habit of 
doing, and cut off these strong shoots. I have 
often seen them cut back severely, and when 
inquiring the reason, have been told it was to 
balance the growth ! Now this is quite a mis¬ 
taken idea, as each variety has its own 
characteristic, and it is natural for many to 
make a few extra vigorous shoots. Indeed, the 
most valuable wood of this class consists of the 
strong shoots produced late in the summer, and 
which I am now calling attention to. If re¬ 
moved so completely as I have often noticed, 
the plant simply devotes its energies to producing 
more of the same growth ; and a little thought 
will show us the reason for this. As the extra 
strong growers (no matter what class or section 
they may belong to) flower more freely upon the 
maiden wood of the preceding year, it is only 
natural for the plant to produce this in the 
endeavour to follow Nature’s laws and repro¬ 
duce its species as freely as possible. Growers 
of these vigorous varieties require quantity of 
bloom in preference to quality ; fortunately a 
full meed of the latter can be had without loss 
of quantity, as this section provides us with a 
vast number of blooms of one stamp. Other 
Roses are more amenable to culture as regards 
quality of their flowers. If w'e allow wind to 
sway these branches about, they arc often much 
chafed against one another, or else broken off 
entirely. It is very simple to secure them to a 
stout stake, if in the open border ; or by a few 
strong shreds if against a wall or fence. I 
would not tack them in their permanent position 
.iow, but simply make them safe from injurious 
nibbing and swaying. 

Mulching and protecting. —Now is the best 
t.me to apply manure to the Rose-beds. In the 
first place we can get at it better, and the 
stimulating effects can be retained in the soil until 
waited ; it will also act as a considerable protec 
ticn from frost. My own plants are all earthed up 
similar to Potatoes when first coming through 
the soil. I am now alluding to dw'arfs only. 
In this class of plants the most vital and import 
ant part is the crown, or lower eyes. If this be 
covered with soil or rough manure no amount of 
frost will affect them. Even if we get weather 
sufficiently severe to kill or seriously cripple the 
top growth, covering the base of the plant in the 
way described will secure a few healthy eyes 
that are sure to do well the next summer. I do 
not believe in protection to the extent many 
practise, as even in the north Roses are among 
the hardiest of flowering shrubs ; but it is one 
thing to go the extreme and quite another to 
afford a little judicious protection, especially to 
a few of the more tender constituted varieties. 
One of the simplest and quickest forms of pro¬ 
tection consists of sticking a few branches of 
Fir, Gorse, Birch, &c., between the plants, more 
being placed on the north and north-east sides. 
These are far preferable to shaking litter among 
them, as rain causes this to clog around 
the base, and when frost comes the frozen 
moisture is even more injurious than if no 
litter had been applied. Wind also removes it, 
and as a frost-laden wind is by far the most 
destructive agent, it is much wiser to shelter 
the plants with twigs as suggested. When the 
weather is open the twigs do not need removal, 
as they allow of light and air having free access 
to the plants, while Bracken, straw, and litter 
do not. The heads of standards may be drawn 
together slightly, and then have a few branches 
tied around them. 

Cuttings. —Some time ago I gave a few hints 
upon the propagation of stocks from cuttings, 
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also of Roses. These will be much better if a 
little protection can be afforded should hard 
weather set in. Amateurs only need a few, and 
their stock is easily sheltered with a layer of 
Pea-boughs, or similar branches. Very little 
shelter is all they need, and this small amount 
of trouble will be paid for with a far more satis¬ 
factory strike than if left entirely to chance. 
On an emergency a slight scatter of litter might 
be given, but should lie removed directly the 
frost goes, as it will keep the tops wet, and"more 
liable to harm later on. Finally, it is astonish¬ 
ing how much frost a slight protection of 
brandies will keep off; and as they are quickly 
applied, and do no harm if allowed to remain, I 
much prefer them to any other. P. U. 

TEA-SCENTED ROSES AND THEIR USES. 
The above heading suggests rather an extensive 
subject, for the purposes to which this popular 
section of Roses can lx: put are many and varied. 
As this class has been so much improved of late 
it is even more serviceable than before. Not a 
great many years ago there was amohg the 
Tea Roses few climbers that had any preten¬ 
sions to quality. Now, however, we can num¬ 
ber some of our finest Roses among these, 
whether as individual flowers or collectively 
as masses for effect. They have also been 
greatly improved in constitution, for we have 
many varieties that are among the hardiest of 
all Roses. As garden Roses they are surpassed 
bv none, while to the exhibitor they are invalu¬ 
able —so much so, that of late classes have 
been devoted exclusively to them at the 
majority of Rose shows. It matters little in 
what form or position one requires the Rose ; 
he can be well suited from among this class. 
For forcing under glass, covering walls, arches, 
pillars or trellis-work as dwarfs or standards in 
the Rose garden, the Tca-seented Roses are 
equally at home. The earliest as well as the latest 
Rose of the year is almost certain to be one of 
this class, wnile for delicate perfume no flower 
can surpass them. There is such a large 
amount of vitality about this section, that all 
of the varieties will thrive much better as stan¬ 
dards than any of the Hybrid Perpetuals, except¬ 
ing those of very vigorous habit. They will also 
Grow in any soil and any aspect, and are 
free from red-rust and Orange-fungus. Their I 



Tea Rose “ Marie Van Houtte.” 


freedom from these two diseases is a great 
point in their favour, as there are many of them 
well worth growing for the charming metallic 
hues of their foliage. Few' things in the cul¬ 
ture of Roses are more disappointing than to 
find the plants suddenly attacked with these 
blights, and the rapidity with which they turn 
the leaves rusty and shabby, causing them to 
drop and leave the plants bare in a few w'eeks 
or even days, -makes the Tea-scented class of 
more value than ever. As a proof of their great 
improvement both in quality and quantity of 
varieties, I may state that whereas only a few 


Rose show's scheduled a class for six or twelve 
kinds fifteen years ago, we now have classes of 
eighteen, twenty-four, and even thirty-six 
varieties ; more than this, they are shown in 
trebles up to the twenty-four "class. Twenty - 
fourtreblesof Tea Roses w’ould have been declared 
an impossibility only a few years ago ; not but 
that the number of varieties was easily obtain¬ 
able, but it is the high standard of the present 
day exhibition flowers that w’ould have been 
deemed the difficulty. In looking over a box of 
eighteen treble Teas four years ago, I was sur¬ 
prised to find that no less than fifteen of the 
varieties were of comparatively recent intro¬ 
duction. None of the Tea Roses are so useless 
and deceiving to the amateur as many of the 
show' varieties of the Hybrid Perpetual division ; 
such, for instance, as Emile Ilausburg and 
Horace Vernet—tw o grand Roses os seen on the 
exibition stand, but quite useless for any other 
purpose, and even as exhibition kinds causing a 
great deal of trouble and seldom giving a flower. 
You may choose among the show Teas and be 
certain of being pleased. Such free-growing 
kinds as Anna Ollivier and Marie Van Houtte 
(here figured) will climb very well if given 
a little time, although they are not generally 
considered as climbing varieties. Under glass is 
where the true beauties and charms of the Teas 
are most generally found. Here they throw 
enormous quantities of flowers, that are all 
exceedingly pretty and useful on account of 
being free from dirt. When growing in the 
open air, large numbers are often spoilt by un 
propitious w'eather. 

Tea Roses should be grown on the Brier 
stock in some form. It matters little whether 
they are on dwarfs of the cutting or seedling 
Brier, or upon full or short standards of the 
hedge Brier. I much prefer them on the short 
hedge Brier, say with a stem of 18 inches to 
24 inches. In this form, such dwarf and 
drooping kinds as Souvenir d’un Ami and 
Niphetos are much better than as dwarfs. 
Their flowers in this way are kept away from 
the dirt, and at the same time the plants have not 
to obtain their nourishment through a great 
length of a Brier stem. The blooniB of the Tea 
scented and Noisette Roses last much longer 
when cut than the majority of those of the 
other classes, nor are they so liable to lose their 
colour and freshness as those of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Taken as a w hole, a dozen plants 
of Tea Roses will give three times as many 
flowers as the same number of Hybrid Per 
petuals. The so-called “Perpetuals” do not 
flow'er more than twice during the summer, 
while the Teas w'ill give from four to six cro ps 
of bloom. The flowers are also produced in 
greater abundance and in larger trusses. 

_ R. 

4890.— Marechal Niel Rose in a pot. 

—Seeing your plant is so w r eak, I would advise 
vour cutting it back at once. You will then 
secure good growth during the coming spring 
and summer, provided the plant is in a health} 
state now, and receives a due amount of atten¬ 
tion. An unheated lean-to house, with south 
east exposure, is excellent for this grand Rose ; 
but you must first of all get some long and 
w T ell-ripened w'ood upon your plant, or you will 
not have satisfactory results. Prune it hard 
back to the two or three lowest healthy eyes, 
and grow r generously as soon as the roots are 
well to work.—P. U. 

- You had better remove the flower-bud 

at once. If you do not do so it will most likely 
drop off, as there is not w'armth enough in an 
unheated house to cause the bud to open. If 
you want to get a strong plant you must give it 
a larger pot in the spring, or about the beginning 
of March ; one 14 inches in diameter will not be 
too large. Do not prune the plant this winter. 
You are more likely to get a stout shoot or tw'o 
from near the base next year by leaving it alone 
than by hard pruning now'.—J. C. C. 

4968.- Rose W. A. Richardson.— This 
Rose is quite as hardy as the majority, and the 
south-west aspect you mention will suit it 
admirably. It will be better if a little natural 
shelter exist against the south-west winds, as 
these are apt to buffet the blooms and growth, 
often spoiling a crop of flowers. You may plant 
now or in the spring. Unless severe weather 
sets in I should plant now. You ask if it 
should be cut back or p6t. Much depends upon 
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whether the plant be in a pot or lifted from the 
open ground. Any wood upon it in the latter 
case will be of little service during the coming 
year, and may be pruned back partially now, 
and the job completed in spring. If from a pot, 
and carrying a good healthy rod or two, wait 
until spring. Then only shorten the growth 
slightly, and follow the instructions which will 
appear in these pages in due course.—P. U. 

—— \ es, this Rose will grow and blossom 
well in a south-west exposure. With regard to 
planting—if your plant has been taken from the 
open ground it may be put in at once in mild 
weather. If it has oeen m a pot and kept under 
glass you had better defer the planting until the 
spring. You do not say what iorm you 
intend your plant to take, whether as a climber 
or a bush. If it is intended as a climber it 
will not want cutting back. If it is intended 
for a bush any Ion \ shoot may be cut back in 
the spring to within 2 feet of the ground.— 


— This Rose will do well in a south-west exposure, 
and it may be planted now. Prune back to well-npeninv 
wood in sprinj;.—E. II. 


ROSES AS STANDARDS. 

It is not many years since the bulk of Roses 
were grown in this form, but probably there are 
not more than one-tenth so cultivated at present. 
Why is this ? I think the majority of my readers 
will be quite ready to agree that the following 
reasons are quite sufficient to account for their 
evident decline in popularity : Standards do not 
produce so many blooms" * They are much 
shorter lived as a body, far more susceptible to 
a severe winter, and cost about three times as 
much as the same Rose would when cultivated 
upon some stock of a dwarf character. In order 
to start upon a fair basis, I will now enumerate 
one or two points in their favour. They are 
exceedingly useful in showing off the weeping or 
drooping tendency of some of the prettiest 
climbers, and are also very showy on the out¬ 
skirts of a lawn, or in the centre of a bed of 
Roses. But the main idea when starting these 
notes was to warn against ordering Roses upon 
the standard Brier stock before knowing if the 
variety is thoroughly suited. I should nave no 
difficulty in naming upwards of fifty choice 
Roses which positively refuse to thrive upon 
standards for any length of time. The same 
varieties will do well as dwarfs, but do not 
possess sufficient vigour and vitality to be satis¬ 
factory in standard form. The question of 
standard t'ersus dwarf Roses has frequently been 
mooted in the horticultural press, but like many 
another subject upon which there are different 
opinions held a middle or medium course is 
much the wisest. Few—I may say no Roses 
refuse to do well upon short stocks of 
the hedge Brier : and I certainly lean 
strongly to the opinion that most of them 
produce superior blooms upon this stock. True 
we do not secure those grand shoots from the 
base of the Rose which are so plentiful among 
the pure dwarfs, but if we get less wood with 
better finished blooms the benefits are about 
equal. For Teas and H.P. ’s of a drooping 
tendency these dwarf or half standards are 
admirably adapted. I am by no means a lover 
of these bashful Roses, hanging their heads and 
hiding their charms until touched under their 
chin and forced to look upwards. They also 
catch the dirt from showers of rain whatever 
style they may be grown in ; but this evil is 
got over to a great extent by cultivating them 
on the short-hedge Briers. However, one point 
in their favour must not be omitted ; if dirt 
arising from heavy storms soils them when 
grown as dwarfs they escape the injurious 
battering that the bolder and more upright 
varieties are subject to. 

The Teas and Noisettes do remarkably 
well as short standards of one and a half up 
to two feet, so, too, do such climbers as 
Marechal Niel, and it is usually a long time 
before that mysterious disease, canker, affects 
this variety when growing on what I shall 
henceforth style the foot Brier. Verv many 
of our successful exhibitors grow the‘bulk of 
their plants upon this stock, a point which 
speaks for itself. Some of the more delicate 
varieties are different Roses when grown upon 
the foot Brier, while it is very unusual to find 
the plants carrying the same quantity of 
tiuripened wood at th$ eqd of the season as <^n 


generally be found'upon dwarf Teas and late- 
growing H. Perpetuals. Louis Van Houtte, 
Horace Vernet, Duchess of Bedford, and many 
others of similar growth have been splendidly 
exhibited during the past season, and will natu¬ 
rally be ordered by many who do not know their 
habit of growth. Being weak, or at the best of 
uncertain vigour, these varieties are altogether 
unsuitable for cultivation as standards, but will 
thrive much better upon the foot Brier. No Rose 
without a vigorous constitution can draw its 
nourishment through the length of a three to 
four-feet Brier, and it is only courting failure 
and consequent disappointment when such 
varieties are grown in this form. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FORCING SEAKALE. 

I obtain the earliest supplies of Seakale in a very 
simple way. Two boxes, each 2 feet square anti 
18 inches deep, are provided, and 6 inches of 
soil is put in the bottom. The crowns are 



A head of "Forced Seakale” properly cut. 

especially grown for the purpose in rich soil in 
one of the quarters of the kitchen garden, and 
to have them in proper condition for forcing I 
lift them about the middle of October and place 
in the earth again. If this were not done the 
plants would retain their green leaves for some 
time longer, and then they would not force so 
readily. By allowing a month between the 
time of lifting the crowns and their being placed 
in the boxes, I find the roots obtain all the rest 
required. About the middle of November one 
box is placed in a temperature of 60 degs. where 
it remains, and the Seakale is fit for cutting in 
about a month. At intervals of a fortnight other 
boxes are taken to the house, and by this means 
a constant supply is kept up until I commence 
cutting later on from plants that are forced on 
the ground. The great value of forcing in boxes 
is that when the Kale has grown sufficiently 
the boxes can be removed to a cooler place, so 
that if the produce is not wanted for immediate 
use it may be kept fresh for a week or two if 
desired. In many gardens it is the practice to 
take up the roots and force them in Mushroom - 
houses and similar places all through the 
season. But after the beginning of the new 
year I like the old-fashioned plan of placing pots 
over the crowns. When forced in this manner 
the produce is, I think, of better flavour. 
Cutting Seakale is au important matter, and 
the heads should be removed as shown in the 
annexed illustration. J. 


4961:5.— Storing Turnips.— Take up the Turnips 
before injured by frost. Cut off tops and pack in sand in 
a cellar, or take up with tops entire and Dury the bulbs 
C inches deep in a trench, leaving the top sticking out.— 

4976.— Badly coloured Beet.— I have never grown 
the variety named. It may be badly cultivated, and is too 
large and coarse or too small in consequence of the hot 
summer. There is something wrong either in the variety 
or the culture, or the soil has qot suited ft, The informa- 
pou given is meagre.—E. H. 


PROTECTING VEGETABLES. 

With the return of frost kitchen gardeners 
must be on the look-out lest their crops get 
caught by the dread enemy of vegetation, and 
rendered useless after all the toil and care 
bestowed on them. 

Cauliflowers of the Autumn Giant and 
other kinds now coming in fit for use need look¬ 
ing over every few days, breaking down the 
foliage over the heads until nearly fit to cut. 
Then lift the plants and either place them under 
cover out of reach of frost, or lay them in closely 
together out-of-doors where mats and litter can 
be easily applied. 

Celery keeps safely if well moulded up ; but 
a covering of litter placed over the tops of the 
ridges keeps the frost from penetrating, and 
lifting is much easier done. 

Carrots are never better than when freshly 
pulled from the soil, and if any were sown at 
midsummer thev will be much more tender if 
left in the soil tnan if pulled up and stored in 
sand or any other covering ; but to get them 
out of the soil readily during frost a good cover¬ 
ing of litter must be placed over the bed as soon 
as frost begins to penetrate. 

Turnips of the white kinds, although hardy 
enough to withstand moderate frost, will not do 
so if fully exposed to freezing right through, 
and it is a good plan at this time of year to pull 
up the roots and lay them in trenches, covering 
the roots right over with soil, but leaving the 
tops exposed, and the flavour of the roots will 
be much superior to those stored under cover or 
to those left exposed to the full action of frost. 

J. G., Hant*. 


4927.— Early Tomatoes for market.— 

I should say that it would be quite soon enough 
to sow your Tomato-seed in March. Keep the 
lants always in a state of healthy growth. I 
nd that I get just as early crops from seeds 
sown at t hat time as if sown earlier. It is also 
of much importance (if you want an early crop) 
to sow a variety that will stand the heat required 
to bring it on without drawing or growing long 
jointed. I have grown for some years a variety 
which I have never seen surpassed for earliness 
and productiveness, combined with good qualit v. 
It is of medium size, good colour, and, I think, 
the best flavour of any Tomato I have grown. 

I got it from seed supplied by Messrs. Cannell, 
of Kent. The variety I ordered was Horsford’fi 
Prelude, and out of the plant from that seed I 
found one that had larger and better-lookin' 
fruit than the rest, so I decided to save the seed, 
add I have found it to be the best for early worl, 
and always commands a better price than asy 
other. I grew this year a house 45 feet by 
12 feet of this variety, the fruits of which sold 
at Is. per lb. A market grower at Harrogite 
intends to plant 1,000 plants in one house next 
year, he having tried it with success this year. 
—H. Dritry, Yfarrogate, York*. 

4972. -Compost for Tomatoes.—' Toua- 
toes will grow in any good soil fairly manured. 
One of the best crops I ever had was from a 
piece of newly-trenched ground under a glass 
roof, manured with an old Cucumber-bed just 
before planting, and mulched with same mate¬ 
rial when the bottom trusses were set. Leaf- 
rnould will do for mulching, but something 
stronger which contains more nutriment will be 
better.—E. H. 

- Tomatoes do not require a very rich 

soil to grow in. If much manure is added 
before or when planting them, they run away 
too gross and strong at first, and do not set or 
fruit well. The best material to plant them in 
is good, sound fibrous loam from an old meadow 
or hedgerow, mixed with a fourth or fifth of 
burnt earth, and a sprinkling of superphosphate, 
or, better still, of Thomson’s manure. If the 
loam is at all heavy, you may add a third or 
fourth of leaf-mould, but I should keep the 
manure, and use it as a top-dressing, mixed with 
au equal quantity of loam when the plants are 
in full beariug. After the plants have fairly 
begun fruiting, they may be fed liberally with 
liquid-manures, guano, ammonia sulphate, rich 
top-dressings, and so forth, with great advan¬ 
tage.—B. C. R. 

4961.— Cucumber plants for sale.— 

The plants should be grown in much the same 
way as if to be planted out and fruited at home, 
but when growing specially for sale it is 
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necessary that they should be extra well 
hardened before being sent out, or the journey 
and probable exposure to cold air will impart 
such a check to plants taken straight from a 
warm, close house as they may never recover. 
Sow the seed six or eight weeks before the 
plants are likely to be required, placing it by 
preference singly in small (thumb) pots, and 
using a light rich compost of loam and leaf- 
mould, or very old and well-rotted manure in 
nearly equal parts, with plenty of sharp sand. 
Plunge the pots in a hot-bed at 73 (legs, to 
80 degs., -with an overhead temperature of 
3 (leg. or 10 degs. less, and unless the bed is 
already close to the glass, move the pots up 
well into the light directly the seedlings appear. 
When strong enough, and the pots getting full 
of roots, shift them into 34-in. or 4-in. sizes, 
using the same compost, but making it tinner 
than before. Water must be given freely, and 
a nice moist atmosphere lie regularly main¬ 
tained. If necessary the plants may be shifted 
on again into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, but take care 
to harden them off well before sending out. I 
have always found Cucumber-plants sell best 
either early in the season—in February and 
March — or later, towards the end of May or the 
early part of June, when people are clearing 
their houses and pits, and want something for a 
s ummer crop. — B. C. R. 

- Sow the seeds singly in small pots, and 

plunge in bottom near glass. The plants so 
raised should be sold, if possible, as soon as 
they have made one or two rough leaves, other¬ 
wise to keep them moving on they will have to 
be shifted into 4-inch pots, and this adds to the 
cost of carriage. Plants in small 60’s if care¬ 
fully packed can be sent safely by Parcels Post. 
They may be packed as follows : Envelope the 
pot in warm, dry Moss, tying it rounrl with 
matting. Place one stake to the plant in the 
centre of the pot, and tie the plant to it. Then 
place four stakes round the sides of the pots, 
bring them over the plants at the top, and 
secure them together. Run some soft matting 
round the stakes from bottom to top, and place 
a covering of paper over both plant and pot, 
and tie firmly. A dozen plants might be 
packed in a moderate sized box, as they may in 
any way without taking any harm. Boxes are 
wanner than baskets for packing, especially for 
sending long distances. — E. H. 

4965.— Potatoes in a house. Fifty-five degs. night 
temperature will be high enough till the days begin to 
lengthen. The house should be a light one for Potatoes. 
Earth up the plants as they grow to keep the stems erect 
as long as possible. Give liquid-manure about the time 
the tubers begin to form. Give air freely when the weather 
is suitable.—E. H. 


CABBAGES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

At one time we seldom could prevail upon the 
cook to send any kind of Cabbage to the dining- 
table, though Brussels Sprouts were, during the 
winter and early spring months, in great de¬ 
mand ; now, however, the latter are rather 
despised and Cabbage is in favour. This 
change has doubtless been brought about owing 
to the short-lived admiration of coarse, strongly- 
flavoured sprouts ; while the Cabbages of recent 
introduction are decided improvements, as far 
as quality is concenied, on the older sorts. A 
small, quickly-grown, and not too closely-packed 
heart of Cabbage, at any time during the winter 
or spring months, is really superior to any kind 
of winter green vegetable, not even excepting 
Broccoli, and I am glad to find they are now 
better appreciated by all classes of society than 
formerly. There are several small, or campara- 
tively small, varieties to choose from, either of 
which will be found more profitable, and cer¬ 
tainly of a better quality than the much coarser 
sorts that used to be thought best for autumn 
sowing. Ellain’s Early Dw'arf is of quick 
growtli, fairly hardy, and of superior quality. 
Reading All Heart is quite a little gem, and we 
have good reason to be well satisfied with 
Veitch’s Matohless. Wheeler’s Imperial, if 
supplied true to name, is scarcely so tender and 
mild in flavour as Ellam’s, but, on the whole, is 
yet one of the most reliable small sorts that can 
be grown. It is very hardy, and I had it good 
throughout last winter. At least two or three 
varieties ought to be grown, as it sometimes 
h ippens that the season that suits one may be 
unfavourable to another, and, by growing several 
varieties, some of them are almost certain to be 
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extra good. If larger sorts than the foregoing 
are needed, the weil-knowm Enfield Market, 
Heartwell Marrow', and some of the Drumheads 

may be grown, these under good cultivation 
producing very fine, tender heads. A good 
type, Dwarf Drumhead, is here figured. Other 
good Drumhead Cabbages adapted for market 
work are Early Drumhead, Dax Drumhead, 
Quintal Drumhead, Early Dutch Drumhead, 
and the Hundredweight, or Mason’s Drumhead 
Cabbage. Such are best for the market, but 
they are too large for home consumption, and, 
besides, they form too many leaves to be profit¬ 
able. The 

Ground being warm, the seedlings will grow 
rapidly, and instead of making our first sow'ing 
early in July, it w'ill be about the middle of the 
month before it is done. In colder seasons, or in 
late localities, w’e would sow' seed early in the 
second w'eek in the month, and again at the be¬ 
ginning of August. It is alw'ays advisable to sow' 
a second time, say at about an interval of four¬ 
teen days. Some seasons the early-raised plants 
are apt to bolt, or run to seed prematurely, and, 
consequently, if no second sow'ing had been 
made, a general failure would be the result. 
Raise sufficient early plants to fill half the pro¬ 
posed lied, and complete the plantation from the 
second sowing. If one batch fails, complete 
failure will yet be avoided, and if both do well 
so much the better, as a long and acceptable 
succession w ill be secured. For the seed-beds I 
select a good open spot, a free-working soil being 
preferred. The weather and ground being dry, 
the latter is well watered a few hours previous to 
sow’ing, after which it can be raked dowm finely. 
It may be again moistened, then if the seed is 
sowm "thinly broadcast, and covered with fresh, 
fine soil, the moisture w r ill ensure a quick and 
even germination. If birds are troublesome, 
they may be kept off w ith fish nets, branches of 
trees, or lines of cotton strained a few inches off 
the surface of the ground. It is not advisable 
to water the plants in the seed-beds until they 
are ready for transplanting. Then, if the 
ground is hard and dry, a heavy watering given 
a day or two previous to drawing them wUl start 
the growth of fresh root fibres, and facilitate 
lifting without giving a sovere check to the 
plants. Few need to be told that Cabbages w r ell 
repay for 

Generous treatment— in fact, if grown on 


as soot, lime, salt, singly or in mixture, and not 
unfretjuently some kind of artificial manure is 
also given. In all probability the Onions do not 
half exhaust this liberal supply ; at any rate, 
there is always abundance kept in the soil for 
the next crop. As before stated, firm ground 
suits Cabbage, and all that is necessary, there¬ 
fore, is to hoe over the surface of the bed and 
clear off the weeds. Drills al>out 18 inches 
apart for small, and 2 feet apart for the larger 
sorts may be drawn with a hoe, and the plants 
put out either w'ith a trow r el or dibber, according 
to the size of the ball of soil and roots. They 
ought to be sturdy stuff when put out, be firmly 
planted, and, if tne w'eather is dry, watered in. 
We dispose the small sorts about 12 inches apart 
in the rows, but if they w’ere left to give second 
or third crops of hearts or greens, they would 
be allowed another 6 inches. Sometimes an old 
Cabbage bed is found very profitable, but we find 
fresh or summer-planted breadths of Colew’orts 
superior in every way, and these do not rob the 
ground so much. They are planted 1 foot apart 
each W’ay, and usually in succession to the 
autumn-sown or Tripoli Onions. Before the 
young plants are far advanced they are lightly 
moulded up, this both steadying and protecting 
them. If we w'anted extra fine heads early in 
the spring, the furrows caused by moulding 
up the plants would be filled occasionally with 
liquid-manure, this soon putting extra vigour 
into the Cabbages. It should be remembered 
that firm undug ground is usually much the 
w'armest during the winter. Being naturally 
drained, the worms contributing to this, it is 
much less liable to become saturated with mois¬ 
ture, and is warmer in consequence. We are 
not troubled with 

Clubbing of the roots, but this disease is 
frequently prevalent on light lands. The best 
preventive in the case of old gardens is trench¬ 
ing, and plenty of soot and lime w’ell stirred into 
the surface of undug ground is beneficial. A 
dressing of gas-lime applied in the autumn and 
well forked into the surface has been found a 
remedy for clubbing ; but this has to be on the 
ground several months before Cabbages or any¬ 
thing else can safely be put out. If this is used 
spring planting must be practised. If the 
disease is not very widespread, the plan of trim¬ 
ming off the knotted roots from the. plants when 
drawn from the bed and then puddling the 



Our Readers’ Illustrations: Cabbage “Dwarf Drumhead.” Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


poor ground they are almost certain to be slow' 
in grow'th and tough w'hen cut. A loose rich 
soil favours rank growth, and this again is 
objectionable. No Detter site for a Cabbage 
bed than the ground just cleared of Onions can 
w'ell be found. This is almost always very freely 
manured and deeply dug, and in addition 
receives one or more dressings of such fertilisers 


remaining roots in a mixture of clay, soot, and 
lime, will sometimes cure it. M. 


4974.— Good loam. —A really good loam 
for potting purposes should be fibrous— if ., have 
in it the decayed roots of the Grass which grew 
upou it. The best loam (turfy loam) is the first 
2 inches of an old and w'ell-mended pasture. 
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1 his is pared off in a similar manner to turves 
for lawns, stacked up with the Grass side down¬ 
wards, and allowed to stay for at least a year. 
The above is the ideal turfy-loam, the use of 
which is easily recommended, but which is very 
expensive and difficult to obtain, except in a 
few favoured instances. “Constant Reader 7 ’ 
will find the mole-hills, mixed with more or less 
leaf-mould and sand, according to the purpose 
it is to be put to, and also the nature of the 
loam, will make a good compost for general 
purposes. Mole-hills and decayed vegetable 
refuse, or the remains of an old hot-bed, with 
the loam, will also be very useful.-—P. U. 

Although good loam can l>e found in 
many parts of the country, there is generally a 
difficulty in getting it, and, as a-rule, gardeners 
on the estates where it is to be found are the 
worst off in this respect, as they arc not allowed 
to get it. The best loam is that of a fibrous 
character, which generally may be found on 
public commons or on hill sides. " Ordinary turf 
rotted down and mole hills used with it in equal 
parts, with a fair sprinkling of sand, will make an 
excellent^compost for general use in the garden. 


. ~ Loani may be roughly described as s 
virgin earth of a more or less alluvial character 
and yellow, red, or light-brown colours. Il 
vanes from nearly pure sand on the one hand tc 
clay on the other, but the medium is best foi 
most puiposes. Loam of fairly good quality 
can usually be found in most districts, and the 
best is that from an old pasture or meadow, cul 
about 4 in. thick, anti laid up in a heap unti! 
the Grass is dead. It is then full of decaying 
fibre, and with a little rotten manure or leaf 
mould will grow almost anything.—B. C. R. 

r '°°d laam to P 1 inches, including the turf 

of an old pasture where cattle and sheep continually feed 
Mole hills do not conn* under the gardeners idea of eooci 
loam ; the ^rdencr wants the turf and the fibrous roots U 
enrn-h the soil as they decay. There is nothing of thii 
sort jii the mole-lulls,—E. II. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUM8. 

I am asked to say a few words about thes 
Orchids by several readers, some mentioning on 
species and some taking another, so that I ina^ 
take it as an indication that these plants an 
becoming extremely popular, and so it is wel 
for those who have these plants under theii 
charge to ask for what information they requiri 
now early in the season before they begin t< 
fiowei. I will therefore devote some of mi 
space to reviewing the various showy kind) 
of the genus. Some few of these, however 
I omit because I think they are too scarce ant! 
too expensive to be in the hands of the readen 
of this paper ; but the kinds here named are o: 
superlative beauty, and they are, moreover, easih 
managed, mostly requiring cool treatment 
lucre is one thing, however, which I woulri 
warn my readers against in the cultivation o 
hese plants, and that is to guard against givim 
them too large a shift. There is another thin* 
to avoid ; many amateurs appear to thin! 
because they thrive in more solid earth thar 
many kinds of Orchids that they will, therefore 
take a mixture of manure, and I have seer 
plants that were so treated a few years age 
h hich have been getting smaller ever since, and 
they have never flowered half like they did the 
year before this move took place, fhe Cvm 
buliums are all thick-rooted plants, and as the\ 
root very freely they require ample space foi 
these to spread m, with a fair amount of soil 
so that they are not disturbed every season. 
.VI any of the kinds come from considerable 
elevations say some 5,000 feet or 6,000 feet 01 
more, and these require cool treatment, but 
others are more tropical kinds, and need more 
warmth ; but I will indicate these when describ 
mg them. Good drainage must be giver 
them all, and the soil should consist of good 
turfy loam, fibrous peat, and leaf-mould, tc 
which may be added some chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and some sharp silver-sand, pressed firmly 
down, and not raised above the pot’s rim, which 
admits of the plants having a better supply of 
water to their roots, and this they must have, 
but at the same time the surplus quantity 
should be carried quickly away, and not be 
allowed to stand and stagnate about. The 
temperature should be about as cool as that of 
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the Cattleya-house in the winter months, and in 
the summer-time the heat of the Odontoglossum- 
house will be all that they require, differing, 
however, from the Odontoglosaums in liking 
good exposure to sun and light. 

C. gig ante um. —Of this plant I have a flower 
from “G. T.,” asking its name and its treat¬ 
ment, the first of which I here give, and it is a 
very good form of the species, being large, over 
4 inches across the sepals, and petals being of a 
yellowish-green, streaked with lines of reddish- 
brown, the lip being much blotched and spotted 
with red. It always blooms at the latter end of 
the season, the flowers lasting long in perfection. 
This Orchid comes from Sikkim ana Nepaul. It is 
a mountain plant, and grows at about 6,000 
feet elevation, blit it does come lower down. 
The temperature already indicated suits this 
plant well. It likes an abundance of moisture 
during the summer months, when it does not in 
any way object to strong heat. It must l>e 
also borne in mind that these mountain-plants 
require plenty of air. Indeed, to stifle these 
plants up as I have seen them clone, appears to 
me to be the very worst system for these and 
any other Orchids, and its persistence in is sure 
to lead to failure and disaster. Therefore I 
say, be sure to have these plants well ventilated. 

C. Lowianitm.— “C. I).,” “M. G.,” and 
others that have sent in a request about this 
plant will find them all answered in the follow¬ 
ing lines, and those of my readen* having plants’ 
sufficiently strong to flower will now begin to 
see them pushing up their spikes. These con¬ 
tinue to grow for two or three months before 
attaining their full size, when their flowers 
begin to open, and they continue to display their 
beauties for some three or four months longer. 
This plant was sent borne by my old 
friend Boxall to the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, 
for the first time some sixteen years ago, and 
those having any unflowered plants of it must 
look out for their blooming, for from amongst 
them may spring up another grand type of the fine 
C. Traceyanum. Hie only plant which has 
yet flowered came from a batch ofC. Lowianum, 
and from which it presented no appreciable 
difference, but when in bloom it is a grand and 
beautifully distinct kind, and it is a very valu¬ 
able plant. The only specimen I have seen of it at 
present is the plant which exists in the collection 
of the Baron Schrmder, and which came out of 
my friend Tracey’s collection at Twickenham. 
This C. Lowianum varies somewhat in colour, 
the most distinct being the variety which is 
named C. Mandianum, the sepals and petals of 
a pale apple-green, and the lip is bright yellow, 
white at the base, very distinct, and a striking 
contrast to the normal state of the plant, which 
is very beautiful and showy, having a long stout 
raceme, tearing from one to four dozen of its 
large flowers, each measuring nearly 4 inches 
across, the sepals and petals being greenish- 
yellow, streaked more or less with deep 
reddish veins. The side lobes of the lip, 
which stand erect, but which do not enclose 
the column, are light yellowish-white ; the mid¬ 
dle lobe is white at the base, and the front part 
stained with a rich deep-velvety-crimson with a 
pale, narrow marginal border. These, as before 
remarked, last several months in full beauty. 
This plant forms a beautiful large specimen for 
the centre of a house, and now it is showing up 
its spikes it should te given a slightly warmer 
atmosphere, and it may have also a little more 
water than has been given them for the last 
month or two. 

C. Devoniaxem. —“H. H.”says of this fine 
species he has a plant, bought at the sale of M. 
Seegar’s collection, but now he doubts its being 
the true kind, only because the plant is growing 
w r ell, and he hopes it will flower ? Well, it may 
do so, as the plants sold at that sale were strong 
and in good condition. The plant is a broad¬ 
leaved, dwarf-growing one. It makes pendent 
spikes of bloom, which are from a foot to 
18 inches long ; the flowers are numerous, and 
about an inch and a-half across ; the sepals and 
petals are soft green, with dotted lines of deep- 
purple ; the lip is deep-crimson, having a large 
spot of deep blackish-purple at either side near 
to the throat. Although not so showy as those 
previously named, it is a very handsome species, 
and until the present season it has been one of 
the rarest in cultivation, This plant likes to be 
grown in good peat-fibre, and it also likes the 
temperature of the Cattleya-house. It conies 
from Northern India. ■■ 


C. eburxeum is a beautiful species, having 
narrow leaves of a deep bright-green. This 
obtained the name of a nad grower and a shy 
bloomer, but this came about through bad treat¬ 
ment in keeping it both too dry and too hot, and 
so in my young days it was quite an exceptional 
thing to get a plant with even a few blooms upon it. 
Now, however, it is treated more rationally and 
cool, never letting it become dry. It grows ex¬ 
ceptionally well, and flowers profusely, so that 
we have here a large pure-white, waxy flower, 
which measure some 3 inches or 4 inches across. 
These are also very fragrant, and last long in 
full beauty. There are one or two varieties of 
this plant, differing in being more or less spotted. 
This comes from about the same altitude as the 
previously-named kinds, and thrives under the 
same conditions. 

C. tigkinum.— In this we have a very different 
plant. It comes from Burinah, but although 
from this warm part of British India, it comes 
from aliout 6,000 feet altitude, and so it comes 
into about the same category. It is just about 
thirty years ago since this plant was received by 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton, from the Rev. Parish, 
and a few years since I saw it in the very l>est 
state I have ever seen it with Mr. Shuttleworth, 
in his nursery at Clapham-park. The flowers 
are borne about four or five together ; t hese are 
green, more or less spotted wit* reddish-brown : 
the lip yellow, streaked with reddish-brown. 

C. Mastersi.— This comes very near to C. 
eburneum, and, indeed, it has the appearance of 
that plant very much when not in flower. This 
plant was found by Griffith, nearly sixty years 
ago, so that the plant is well known in British 

f ardens. It occurs in various parts of Northern 
ndia at some 6,000 feet elevation. It flowers 
in the autumn months, bearing a short raceme 
of white flowers, with a yellow throat, and these 
have a delightful fragrance. Some forms have 
a beautifully spotted lip, and these have received 
distinctive names, but all have thin flowers in 
short racemes. 

C. elkgans. -This plant is the one which the 
genus Cyperorehis was established ; but there 
is not much difference in the plants that are put 
into it. It was found in Northern India ateiit 
the same time and in the same place as t he pre¬ 
viously named plant. It produces dense pendu¬ 
lous spikes, the flowers being of a pale-vellow, 
but not fully opened. This has teen a very rare 
plant in our collections ; although introduced 
nearly sixty years, it lias not been culti¬ 
vated to any great extent. Beside the ateve 
there is the old C. pendulum, which is figured 
in Curtis’ Botanical Magazine in 1797 under the 
name of Epidendrum aloides. Another is C. 
grandifloruin, C. Findlaysonianum, and the 
variety atropurpureum. * C. Hookerianum, 
which I really do think is different from grandi- 
florum. All these plants have fine flowers, and 
are well worthy of a place in every collection. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CCELOGYNE GARDNERIANA. 

I am in receipt of some flowers of this elegant 
and somewhat rare plant from “ John Jenkins,’’ 
asking if I can tell him how to manage it after 
flowering ? Well, I will try to tell him all I 
know about it. I had the plant growing with 
me through the fifties and part of the sixties in 
some quantities, when it was considered quite a 
rare Orchid. It was found originally by Wallicli, 
but it was left to my old friend Gibson to first 
send the plant home to our gardens, and Paxton 
flowered it at Chatsworth. The spike is 
pendulous, and the flowere are connivent, purest, 
white, stained in the lip with pale-lemon yellow. 
It lasts long in full beauty, and when it is past, 
flowering it should be hung up in the Cattleva- 
house, and be well exposed to the light, and 
this plant should te kept moist, and it should 
never te allowed to become quite dry. It 
should be potted in rough fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss. The pot or basket in which 
it is grown must be well-drained, and the soil 
should be made up into a mound above the rim, 
and kept fairly moist all the year round. This 
plant likes plenty of sun and light, but yet it 
requires to be shaded from the sun when it is 
too strong. It likes the warmth of the Cattleya- 
house, but after the growing season is done it 
should te moved into the warm end of the 
Odontoglossum-house, and after the flowering 
season is over the plant should be put into the 
Cattleya-house, but not started into growth 
until the spring. Matt. Bramble, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SINGLE PEONIES. 

The Peonies have been exhibited in excellent 
condition at the metropolitan flower shows this 
year, the double varieties of P. albiflora being 
numerous and very good, and the colours of the 
most varied kinds. Some of them are deep 
purple, purple-crimson, criin&on, carmine, pink, 
delicate rose, blush-white, Ac. Amongst them 
the single forms of this species were very attrac¬ 
tive to the visitors. They were distinct in 
character from the double varieties, and are 
certainly more elegant. The many species now 
in cultivation in our gardens form a noble and 
distinct feature in May. I grow thirtv-three 
species and varieties of species, but this being a 
rather late season they were not fully in dower 
until the last week in May. Although not much 
known at present in English gardens, they were 
cultivated many years ago, and some of the 
prettiest of them have been longest known. 
P. tenuifolia is a very elegant plant with 
finely divided leaves, distinct from any other. 
The large crimson dowers with yellow stamens 
are very striking. It is stated to grow “ natur¬ 
ally in the Ukraine and about the precipices on 
the borders of the Volga,’’ Ac. The first to 


from wet. In my garden it stands well enough. 
P. Emodi was next in order ; it has large cream- 
coloured dowers with golden anthers. It is 
said to be more tender than any other species, 
being a temperate Himalayan plant from 
Kuamon to Cashmere. P. triternata has dowers 
of good form, rose-coloured. This is distinct 
both in leaf and dower. P. peregriua compacta 
and byzantina also dowered with this group, and 
are distinct from the species. All the above 
dowered the last week in May and up to the 
6th of June, when the following were noted : 
P. humilis, a dwarf species with rosy-purple 
dowers and yellow stamens, the plant dwarf and 
compact; P. Wittmanniana, creamy-white, very 
distinct. This was said to have yellow 
flowers, and was introduced so long ago as 1842. 
It was discovered by a certain Count Woron- 
zoff in Abeharia. Dr. Lindlev also stated that 
23 guineas were demanded for a plant of it. 
Broteri had rich-crimson dowers with yellow 
anthers, the plant dwarf and distinct. Browni 
is very distinct; it is planted on the rock 
garden, and is a neat-habited little plant, but 
so far I have failed to dower it. P. Rossi has 
well-formed crimson dowers, with a mass of 
bright-yellow anthers; the leaf and plant dis¬ 
tinct. The true P. albi-flora and varieties 
laciniata and rubescens flowered freely, and are 


A 8ingle Prony (F\ Wittmanniana). 


dower with me w r as P. peregriua, another crim¬ 
son-dowered Levantine species with large bold 
leaves, but not so striking as those of some 
kinds. It was cultivated by Miller, and also by 
Mr. Salisbury at Brompton. The next to open 
its fiowers was P. decora, not the most hand¬ 
some species, but the dowers were a distinct 
purplish-rose. The downy leaves of P. mollis are 
distinct from those of any other Pieonv ; the 
fiowers deep-purplish-red ; anthers bright-yel¬ 
low. P. aretina and P. aretiua Baxteri are two 
good sorts ; the first has rosy-crimson fiowers, 
and the variety Baxteri crimson ; they dowered 
about the same time. The common P. officinalis 
in its single state was very pretty, the dowers 
being of a rosy tint, the petals rather crumpled. 
This plant was cultivated in England as long 
ago as 1548. In Parkinson’s time single ana 
double forms were cultivated. The variety 
anemonaefiora flowered with me also. In this 
variety the flowers are purplish-ciimson, and the 
yellow stamens are replaced by numerous purplish 
filaments. The plant has been sent from a 
certain Prince de Salim Dyck about 1830. P. 
auomala came next in order ; the flowers crim¬ 
son, set oft* by lanceolate leaves. It is not very 
striking as a garden plant, but interesting as a 
distinct form, and it is termed the jagged¬ 
leaved Siberian Pieonv. It is Btated to perish 
in gardens in winter, j^t from ool<|, but 
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the most beautiful amongst the single Pieonies. 
They are all very easily grown, and I do not 
care to coddle them up in pots ; even the little 
P. Browni takes its chance out-of-doors. The 
border where they are growing has been deeply 
trenched and well-manured. Some decayed 
manure was also placed on the surface during 
the winter, but even this is not necessary, as 
they seem to l>e all perfectly hardy. They need 
only to be left alone and will in time grow into 
large specimens. J. 

~ 4878. — Outdoor plants — In mv own 
practice I like to get as much of this work done 
in autumn as possible, because it eases the 
Bpring work, and it is an advance, especially in 
the case of spring or early summer-blooming 
plants, to get them established before winter 
sets in. Then, again, in the average herbaceous 
border there are bulbs of various kinds, and it 
is better to move these in autumn, than wait 
till spring. When borders are rearranged and 
manured it is not always possible to got the 
replanting done before Christmas, and then it 
will be as well to wait till growth becomes 
active, say in March.—E. H. 

Lime and coal-ashes.- Ashes and lime are useful 
to open up heavy land. Put ashes and stable-manure 
on now, trench the land up roughly, and let it lie for the 
winter. In the spring, just before planting the crop, give 
& dressing of lime and fork it in.-^E. H, 


4690. — Plants for a herbaceous 
border. —I would recommend the following 
as all being good hardy free-flowering plants, 
and of about the average height you mention : 
Achillea ptarmica alba pi., white free flowering, 
one of the most useful plants grown ; Anemone 
japonicaH. Jobert, white, and A. japonica, rosy 
purple, universal favourites ; A. fulgeus, 
dazzling scarlet, handsome ; Matricaria inodoru 
pi., white; Scabiosa cauc&sica, lovely pale 
nlue; Diantlius Napoleon III., bright rod, 
pretty ; Gypsophila paniculata, white, an 
extremely elegant plant, tine for bouquets ; 
Lychnis chalcedonica, fl.-pi., fine bright scarlet ; 
Chrysanthemum maximum, white, fine; Dielytra 
spectabilis, pink, one of the finest herbaceous 
plants ; Trollius curopieus (Globe-flower), yellow. 
Papaver orientalc (Oriental Poppy), scarlet, 
with black spot; P. nudicaule (Iceland Poppy) 
orange-red, white and yellow, great favourite, fine 
for cutting ; Coreopsis lanceolata, yellow, very 
showy ; Kudbeckia speciosa, yellow, black 
centre, very handsome. Campanula earpatica, 
blue, and alba, white ; Centauria montana, blue ; 
Antbericum liliastrum (St. Bruno's Lily) elegant 
spikes of pure-white flowers ; Aquilegia 

glandulosa, blue and white, fine ; Spinca 
palmata, rosy-crimson, one of the most beauti¬ 
ful hardy plants in cultivation; Yucca 

filamentosa, tall spikes, covered with 
white flowers, noble appearance. — 
E. J. P. 

4917.—Japanese Anemones. 

—The present month is a good time to 
plant tne above in your garden. They 
are exceedingly handsome plants 
either for lx>rders or rockwork, and 
where cut flowers are required for 
house decoration are most useful, the 
white variety (A. jap. Honorific 
Jobert) being a most profuse bloomer, 
and specially adapted for this purpose. 
A. jap., with its large red flowers, and 
A. jap. elegans (rose) form a nice con¬ 
trast to the above—E. J. P. 

4962. — Planting Gladioli. — 

There are several sections of Gladioli, 
early and late flowering forms, some 
species, but the majority beautiful 
hybrids. The time to plant is spring — 
hay, April—not now, as Gladioli urc 
not really hardy, and frequently get 
killed in the winter months when the 
position is very favourable. Gladioli 
ore best when planted amongst such 
tilings as Dahlias, although if there is 
space a bed of G. brenchleyensis 
makes a brilliant picture in early 
autumn. The soil must be well pre 
pared, and the bulbs put in bold 
clumps. Good turfy lomn is the liest 
soil, and at this time the bed or soil 
in w hich the bulbs are to lie planted 
in spring should lie thoroughly well 
dug up, and plenty of old hot-lied 
manure incorporated with it.—C. T. 

- Plant Gladioli in March and April. A (food loam 

enriched with old manure will grow Gladioli wefl.—E. II. 


LIFTING AND REPLANTING HARDY 
PLANTS. 

Fink weather without frost in November gives 
the hardy plant grower the chance of going 
through the stock, lifting, dividing, and replant¬ 
ing wdiere necessary : but it is not wise to lift 
everything in the borders and to manure and dig 
the ground all alike, for some plants are better 
left untouched till spring, others resent fre¬ 
quent disturbance, while others again do not 
need it, and all vary in the amount or kind of 
manure they want; some will assimilate a large 
quantity and some are better without any. 
When this is borne in mind it will be seen that 
any attempt to treat all alike would be folly, 
anti that the better way will be to decide on the 
proper site for each plant. After Carnations 
are planted no time snould be lost before com¬ 
mencing the work, and in some cases it w r ould 
be even better to take it in hand earlier if 
possible. First, attention should be given to 
those things which are intended for naturalising 
in out-of-the way places, which cannot easily be 
got at in bad weather, as by leaving these till 
last a season is often lost, or the plants have not 
a fair chance of establishing themselves. This 
question of naturalisation requires much fore- 
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thought, and if this is not given failures will 
be more frequent than successes, for there are 
many things to look at in planting in places 
which do not often come under the eye, and 
there are many enemies to contend with unless 
one wishes to court failure. There are not many 
effective plants grown in the majority of gardens 
which can be nat uralised successfully and allowed 
to take care of themselves for any length of 
time, and if plants outside the limit are chosen, 
the grower must be prepared to devote some 
time to keeping the groups free from weeds at 
least. Bulbs of most kinds should be planted 
at once if this is not already done, for the 
sooner they commence root action the finer 
the flowers will be. Irises are all impatient 
of removal, and must be left alone if pos¬ 
sible ; but when planting is imperative, early 
autumn is the best time to do it ; this some¬ 
times saves a year in the time of flowering, 
though little must be expected of them for the 
first year. Some of the Helianthus occasionally 
get killed in a severe -winter, but I find that 
divided pieces often escape when established 
clumps suffer. Aquilegias are best done soon 
after flowering. Anemone japonica alba I have 
found grows better when autumn-planted. This 
plant acts very differently in some soils to what 
it does in others, for sometimes it becomes a 
troublesome weed, but in light sandy soils 
increase is very slow and it never gets out of 
bounds. Alliums, such as A. Moly and A. 
neapolitanum, may be broken up and replanted 
now if necessary. Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) 
and Doronicums enjoy frequent division and 
plenty of manure. Alany of the Campanulas 
are better for breaking up, replanting only the 
strongest crowns. Chrysanthemum maximum, 
the perennial Centaureas, Geums, Mertensias, 
perennial Poppies, Monardas, and many other 
things well repay attention, and in our light 
soil I find that some plants generally supposed 
to do best when divided in spring, such as 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Tradescantias, and 
Plumbago Larpentae, do equally well when 
autumn planted, and are well out of hand before 
the spring comes upon us. J. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


The Christmas Rose is a good plant for the 
smaller gardens. It is a familiar flower by name, 
but not often seen grown well, as it likes a 
rather damp, shady position, which cannot 
always be given. A variety of Helleborus nigei 
named maximus, and is known under several 
synonyms as major, giganteus, and more 
commonly altifolius. It blooms earlier than the 
type, opening its large -white flowers in Novem- 
l>er, and both leaf and stem are mottled with 
purple. This kind and St. Brigid (white) are 
the l>est of the many kinds in cultivation, not 
forgetting the type. If there is a little ditch in 
the garden, the sides shingly and moist, estab¬ 
lish the plants there, and they will develop into 
broad, leafy clumps, a pleasure to look at even 
when flowers are absent. If to be planted in the 
1 order, let the soil be of a good, light, loamy 
character, and not likely to get stagnant, as, 
although Christmas Roses want moisture and 
partial shade, they will not grow in water-logged 
s|K)ts. Another place for them is by the margin 
of shrubberies, it the soil is not exhausted by 
the shrubs. Where a small quarter is set apart 
for getting flowers for cutting, the plants should 
be covered with a bell-glass when the buds are 
coming on, and the bloom will be earlier and 
purer than if they were in full exposure. 
Another way is to pot them, and a few potfuls 
in the greenhouse are enjoyable, as one cannot 
always go into the garden ; the flowers, too, in 
bad * weather, getting much sullied, unless 
the clumps nestle safely in the more 
sheltered spots in the rockery. Large speci¬ 
mens, either put into baskets and piled 
up with light soil or Cocoa-nut-refuse, will, if 
placed in gentle heat, provide a splendid lot of 
flowers, and so pure that they can be used in the 
choicest decorations. They must not, however, 
be too much excited into growth, nor directly 
they are past their best placed out where they 
di e likely to suffer from frost. Hardy plants of 
all kinds do not relish artificial heat. The 
Hellebores after being forced, so to say, this 
year, should be left alone next, as they cannot 
3tand being lifted and potted every year. 
Christmas Roses are not difficult to propagate, 
.and may be raised either by seeds or from 
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division of the roots. The best way for amateurs 
who only want a small increase of stock is to 
propagate by division of the roots. The place 
in which they are to be planted must be well 
prepared, and the crowns divided with a sharp 
knife. The time for this is the spring, and 
during the ensuing summer give ample supplies 
of water, also mulching with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse or well rotted horse-manure. V. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WEEPING TREES. 

Graceful in outline, elegant in growth, impres¬ 
sive and attractive in appearance, weeping trees 
possess all those characteristics which render 
them especially valuable for the embellishment 
of landscape, park, and lawn. This peculiarity of 
form among weeping-trees is a precious one, in¬ 
asmuch as the contrast between the rigid upper 

f >ortion of the tree and the pendulous outer and 
ower parts forms a very striking and attractive 
feature, quite distinct from the aspect usually 
presented by other trees. But for all this they 
require to be employed discreetly, or the good 
effect which they are capable of producing is 
destroyed. They should be planted sparingly, 
and not near one another, and carefully selected 
and suitable sites must be chosen for them, or 
half their charm will be lost ; when met at 
every turn or too often repeated their interest 
and attraction are greatly diminished. They 



Weeping Ash at Cawdor Castle. 


should never form large groups or masses, nor 
be mixed up with other trees in belts or borders. 
In the hands of a skilful planter they are capable 
of producing the most charming results, and are 
more effective in giving character and expression 
to a landscape than any other trees. The 
Weeping Ash (here figured), as is well known, 
is a tree of great beauty, and so is the 

White-leaved Weeping Linden (Tilia 
argentea pendula), which is a handsome, droop¬ 
ing variety, with large, round leaves of a greyish- 
green colour above and silvery-grey beneath. 
Worked upon stocks standard high the branches 
shoot out almost horizontally, and as they 
increase in length bend gracefully towards the 
ground, giving to the tree a decidedly pendulous 
character. Being a strong grower, it requires to 
be vigorously pruned to keep it in shape. In 
this May it can be trained into a round sym¬ 
metrical head, and will alw'ays be found a desir¬ 
able addition to any collection on account of 
its distinct silvery foliage, which contrasts 
effectively with the deep-green of other trees. 


Pruning and clipping shrubs.— Many 
questions are asked in Gardening about the 
best way to clip or prune shrubs, Conifers, 
and such-like things ? This shows that much of 
it is done, and we know from observation that 
the boauty of shrubs in both large and small 
gardens is spoilt by the absurd lopping process. 


The fault in the first place is in planting them 
too thickly together, and the clipping has to l>e 
done to prevent them overshadoM-ing everything 
else in the garden ; but the better way is to 
remove one here and there to enable those 
remaining to develop their natural beauty. 
A shrub is a beautiful object, but made objec¬ 
tionable by clipping. Conifers M'hen clipped are 
deprived of their true elegance and beauty, and 
M'hen hacked about carelessly never recover 
their true character. In dealing with Lilacs, 
Weigelas, and shrubs of this kind so commonly 
seen in gardens, the proper way is to remove 
crowded-up growths to give the younger wootl 
space to develop. The suburban amateur gar¬ 
dener takes, I fear, the London parks as his 
model, where the shrubs, as a rule, are w'anting 
in variety, and regularly clipped in to make 
them conform to a set space. They lose their 
natural beauty, and are a positive eyesore in 
many cases. Each autumn the ground about 
them is regularly forked up, destroying fibrous 
roots in the process, and the effect of such treat¬ 
ment above and below is to produce ugly, 
stunted bushes. It is unnecessary to write 
against Privet, Aucubas, and common shrubs 
being planted in gardens until one gets heartily 
sick of them, as lists of beautiful flowering trees 
and shrubs are given from time to time. G ardens 
of'any kind, Mdiether in town or country, can 
never be made beautiful unless a good selection 
is made, the shrubs M'ell planted, left alone to 
develop their natural beauty, and not dug 
amongst in the autumn. Abolish Araucarias 
from small gardens. They are rarely satisfac¬ 
tory in big places, and the complaints frequently 
made about lower branches dying off is through 
the soil and situation being unsuitable.—P. 

4979.— Lime - trees. -The red-tw'iggcd 
Lime will flow'er as soon and as freely as any. 
Alba, the M'hite-leaved variety, has rather larger 
flowers, and is about a fortnight later. It is 
rather difficult to say at what age a Lime-tree 
will come into bloom, as so much depends upon 
soil, situation, and other local matters ; but no 
great number of floMers M f ill be produced till 
the tree is from fifteen to twenty years old. 
Limes are generally propagated by layering in 
autumn. What are termed stools are kept in 
nurseries for the purpose. Stools are old plants 
which, from being frequently cut back, throw 
up annuallv numbers of young shoots.—E. H. 

4909. Quick growing Ivies —It is 
scarcely M r ise to givo lists of Ivies, as they vary 
so greatly in name in different gardens. The 
following, however, may be recommended and 
are fairly accurately named in most nurseries : 
Emerald Gem, or Green, as it is sometimes 
called, is one of the finest, the plant making 
very rapid growth, and producing a M'ealth of 
rich-green leaves. It shoots up remarkably M r ell, 
and does not get straggling or leave bare spaces 
on the M r alls as in the case of many kinds. This 
should lxj select ed amongst the deep-green- 
leaved kinds, and if you wish for one with a very 
large leaf, almost as big as a plate, choose 
Rtegneriana or dentata. It is better for planting 
against out-buildings than a wall. Glymi anu 
atro-purpurea, which has broMmy-purple leaves, 
are also very fine, particularly the last-men¬ 
tioned, an Ivy M'hicn M r c do not see sufficiently 
of in gardens. Its foliage is quite of a self¬ 
purple chocolate tone, very rich during the 
M'inter months. One Mould scarcely believe how- 
tender some kinds are, as algicriensis, which 
last winter I saw' practically killed, the leaves 
browned as if they had passed through afire. In 
selecting variegated Ivies carefully avoid those 
that make a patchy growth. Madeirensis varie- 
gata is really too straggling. It is not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy for general planting, although 
more used, perhaps, than any other variety. 
H. aurea elegantissiraa, Gold Clouded, Lees 
Silver, and variegata elegantissima are good 
kinds, for the most the leaves being very 
distinctly and attractively coloured. Plant 
Ivies M'ell, preparing the soil carefully for them, 
if it is bad, and through the first summer help 
them with liberal supplies of Mater M'hen the 
w’eather is dry. The common Ivy of the 
hedgerows is very pretty and its leaves varied 
in colour, and pleasingly veined. I once planted 
a wall with it. It took some little time to 
establish, as the bits w'ere got from the hedge- 
grows, but once it obtained firm hold grew 
vigorously. The second year the shoots were 
cut doM'n pretty closely, and the growth then 
made w’as exceptionally robust. -^C. T, 
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THE BETTER KINDS OF TULIPS. 

As bulbs are now being planted, it would be 
well to get a few of the better kinds of Tulips 
in gardens—not the Dutch varieties, which are 
very fine, but often repeated in gardens. The 
flowers of the species and varieties are superb 
for colours, and a few clumps in the borders tell 
well. Such kinds as T. Clusiana are dainty 
Tulips, rather expensive, and rather trouble¬ 
some to do well, requiring a warm soil and 
position. It is rather T. fulgens, T. elegans 
T. maerospeila, and T. gesneriana that deserve 
to be well planted in gardens for their colour. 

T. fulgens is a tall, stately form, the flowers of 
deepest crimson, and T. elegans is a beautiful ■ coinmnnicai ^ an - 
Tulip, the flowers very rich crimson in. colour, 
and the single reflex, T. maerospeila (carmine), 
the fineT. gesneriana (often so beautiful in cottage 
gardens), T. retroflexa (bright-yellow, with the 
segments reflexed at the apex), and T. viridiflora 


(ijFeen. with bordering of yellow) are all worth | ZXt 


planting; but get the first three mentioned 
before the others, and the bright little T. persica, 
a very dwarf kind, the sweetly-scented flowers 
in the bud are of a coppery tint, but often of a 
bright-yellow. The bulbs vary from one shilling 
to half-a-crown a dozen, so are rather expensive 
to plant freely. T. Greigi is very showy, the 
flowers orange-scarlet in colour, and the leaves 
bold, glaucous in colour, blotched with a choco¬ 
late colour. It is a very expensive species, 
however, although introduced many years since, 
but it is not alway satisfactory. A small bed of 
it on the outskirts of the lawn is showy, and 
the bulbs are hardy, liking a light soil and open 
position. The Parrot Tulips are comparatively 
jheap, and the quaintly-shaped flowers, coloured 
n a quixotic and bizarre way, are delightful, 
the flowers being exceedingly interesting, and 
the colours often the most brilliant, the seg¬ 
ments splashed with crimson and yellow, and 
gashed at the margin in a curious way. One 
seems to lose sight of such fine Tulips os those 
mentioned in modern gardens ; but bold clumps 
in the borders or beds are very beautiful in early 
May, or they bloom later than the Dutch varier 
ties, the Parrot Tulips being in beauty quite 
late in May. F. C. 

TREATMENT OF TUBEROSES. 

Having a batch of these sweet-scented and 
popular flowers now in bloom, and which will 
last well over Christmas, a few notes upon their 
treatment may lie useful. As a general rule, 
these bulbs are grown in a temperature much 
higher than the average amateur can command, 
and it is very seldom that we find them well 
done by the unprofessional grower. There is 
not the least need for strong heat to secure a 
good batch of these flowers during late autumn 
and winter, and my plan is as follows : Purchase 
a few sound bulbs early in the year—say, 

January or February. Tuberoses are generally 
sent over in two batches, one from Africa and 
one from America. If we get the latest bulbs 
and pot them into strong, turfy soil, making 
them very firm, and covering the bulb a little 
more than half way we may secure a more even 
batch than is generally seen. Pot into moist 
soil, and place a little sharp sand at the base of 
each bulb. Stand them in a pit or frame, and 
cover with Cocoa-nut refuse. Early in March 
is a good time to pot. The chief cause of failure 
under this cool treatment comes from damp, but 
if the bulbs are potted into soil of a medium 
moistness, and covered with the Cocoa-fibre, 
there is no fear of damp, as water is not needed 
until the roots are well at work. By this time 
the weather will be warm and dry, and water¬ 
ing must be carefully attended to. Almost full 
exposure may be given during the midsummer 
and early autumn months, by which time most i with 9 P y 
of the bulbs will have started their spikes. 1 
When growth has well commenced frequent 
applications of weak liquid-manure are very 
beneficial. As autumn approaches and before 
we get cold nights the plants should be housed, 
when if the forwardest be brought into a warm 
greenhouse as needed they will flower freely, and 
keep up a supply all through the winter. If 
there be any preference, I would give it to 
American-grown bulbs, as I think we get fewer 
failures from these. The seoret of cool treat¬ 
ment is avoiding a cold, damp soil, and this is 
easily done if plunged, so as to get rid of the 
necessity for water until summer has arrived, 
and th© pots are fairly full of roots. P, \J , 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down. for their guidance. All communications 
be clearly and, concisely written on 


for insertion should _. 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-strcet, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more U 
shotud be on a separate ± 

queries should be rejteated. Correspondents should beer 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be rcjHied to 
in the. issue immediately fallowing the receipt of their 


Answers (which, with the exception erf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 


very usefxil, atid those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

5004.— Reflexed Chrysanthemums. —What are 
the names of the best twelve varieties of reflexed Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition ?—R. H. 

6006.— Damp wall-tiles.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me of any solution for tiles found efficacious in keepii 
damp out of a dwelling-house ? To be applied outside. 
Hawkwood. 

5006. Celery for show.—I shall be greatly obliged 
if someone will give me the names of the best kinds of 
Celery for show, and how ought it to be grown to have it 
ready in August?— R. H. 

5007. — Bees and Carnations.— Will anyone inform 
me whether, in the keeping of Bees in a garden where 
Roses anrl Carnations are grown, the flowers will be spoilt 
or any way affected ?— E. M. 

5008. — Chrysanthemum cutting's.— Will some¬ 
one kindly Inform me if Chrysanthemum cuttings can be 
struck in a cold greenhouse, and what kind of soil is the 
best for that purpose ?—R. H, 

6000. Seedling Brier stocks.— These have just 
been transplanted into the beds where they will be bedded 
next year. Will someone kindly state if it is necessary to 
cut them back at all ? If so, when ?—J. T. I\ 

5010. -Treatment of Petunias. -Will anyone tell 
me how to treat double Petunias which have Just finished 
flowering to get, a stock of cuttings for next season ? Must 
the cuttings he of old or new growths?— Inquirer. 

soil —Chinese Primulas and Deutzia gra¬ 
cilis. —Will somebody tell me how to fertilise Chinese 
Primulas (single), so as to get seed ? Also how to propagate 
Deutzia gracilis, and the season lor doing it? — Inquirer. 

5or*2. —Heating a greenhouse. —I wish to know 
If earthenware socket-pipes would answer for heating a 
greenhouse with hot water, as they will come much 
cheaper than iron ones? Will they lie liable to burst?— 

5013. — Roses in a cool glasshouse.—I have 
Climbing Devoniensis and W. A. Richardson Roses now 
growing in a cool glass-house. I want to know if they are 
suitable for forcing with Mardchal Niel, or are they 
summer Roses?—W. C., Bristol. 

5014. — Japanese Chrysanthemums. — Will 
someone kindly give me the names of the best eighteen 
varieties of Japanese Chrysanthemums for exhibition ? | 
Also the names of the best eighteen varieties of Incurved 
kinds for the same purpose ?—R. H. 

5015. — Cost of heating a greenhouse.— Will you 
tell me what is an average consumption of coal yearly for 
heating a range of glass-houses, about 45 feet long, pipes 
4-inch ? Half the house kept at stove-heat, the rest tem¬ 
perate. The best household coal used.— Scotia. 

5010.— Treatment of a Fern, dtc.-l should he 
very grateful if any reader of Gardening could give me 
information concerning the treatment of Fern Platyloma 
flexuosa, and also the Rock-plant Poterium sanguisorba, 
both of which I have Just had given me ?—C. SI. M. 

5017.— A greenhouse wall.— Is there any objec¬ 
tion to covering the brick wall of a lean-to conservatory 
with rough Cork, and are there not some delicate or 
rather small creeping, plants or Ferns that might be 
rooted in its crevices ? Does tl ~ ’ . . 

—O. E. C. 


s the Cork encourage insects ? 

.5018. —Hoya and Draosena, Ac.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to treat a Hoya ana Dracseana terminalis? 
I have only a sitting-room to keep them in. Do they re¬ 
quire much water ? I should like also to know how to 
treat jthe^Polystichum angulare. What should it be potted 

5019. -Treatment of Cherries. l have some 
Cherries which were budded a year and a half since; they 
have grown well in one long rod. Should I cut it back 
now to make them furnish ? I want to train them for a 
wall. They each budded about 0 inches from the ground on 
Cherry-stocks.— Pin e. 

5020. — Plants for carpet-bedding.— I shall feel 
obliged if someone will kindly mention in Gardening a few 
things suitable for carpeting the front of a mixed border, 
of low growth, and evergreen (like London Pride, for in¬ 
stance), to plant abou tnear Rose-bushes and amongst 
other things?— Mrs. Taylor, Blackheath. 

5021. — Ferns in a greenhouse.— Will Fems do 
well planted in a border round wall below pipes (which will 
only be heated in oold weather)? What soil is suitable for 


6022.— Covering for a stage. —I have three rows 
of 4-inch piping along the front of my greenhouse, and the 
stage is immediately above, but only 12 inches higher. It 
has occurred to me that nvy plants on this stage will be dried 
up. Perhaps someone will kindly suggest some covering 
for the stage ? Would corrugated iron do ?— Enthusiast. 

5023. — Pear-trees not growing 1 . —Two years ago I 
trenched up a meadow', turned it into a kitchen garden, 
and planted pyramid Pear-trees; but they do not make 
any w-ood or bear fruit. Will someone kindly tell me what 
I ought to do to make them grow and bear ? The trees 
have not been pruned since they were put in. The soil is 
sandy.—G. A. 

5024. — Artificial manure.— Will someone please 
say what would be the best sort of artificial manure to use 
for flow'er border in small garden, into which there is no 
means of bringing dairy or other like manure ? The flower 
border is about 00 feet long and 5 feet wide. Would 
decayed leaves be better than the artificial manure; and, 
if so, what is the speediest way to make the leaves rot?— 

6025.— Growing early Rhubarb.— Having severa 
large roots in my garden, will someone kindly inform me 
how to proceed in obtaining an early supply ? I have 
plenty of leaves. Should I put them on the "crowns and 
cover with a tub or pot, or should I put the latter on and 
leaves round outside? Do they also want fermenting 
before using? Any information" as to best means will 
oblige ?— Novice. 

5026. — A bed of Lily of the Valley, dec.—I am 

very anxious to make a new bed of Lily of the Valley. 
Kindly give any directions as to sub-soil and best manure ? 
Also if it would do well iri a sheltered spot about a yard 
away from an old Beech-hedge? Any suggestions as to 
making a Carnation In-d would be gladly accepted. Would 
rabbit-sand do? What is the best mixture for planting 
Carnations in ?— Potpourri. 

5027. — Forcing Lily of the Valley. -Would 
someone kindly ten me, when forcing Lily of the Valley, 
how soon should they bo taken out of the hot bed, arid 
would a Vine-house or a fernery suit them best ? I have 
some that have been in hot-bed a month ; most of them 
have come up a little. I have them plunged in a Melon- 
frame, which has a hot-water pipe. Would it help them 
to keep that hot ?— Edelweiss. 

5028. — Climbing Roses in a greenhouse.— How 
many Climbing Roses could be grown in a lean-to house 
of 12 feet south and 20 feet west ? Which would suit best 
for each aspect, and for cool corner in west ? How far 
from glass mustthey be kept, and will theshadowfroin them 
injure other plants ? What is the name of a good Crimson 
Passion-flower with drooping blossoms, and would anyone 
say if it is difficult to manage, and also give names of other 
good plants for hanging-baskets ?—G. E. C. 

i 6029.— Bulbs in pots. —Will the following bulbs— 
Freesias, Daffodils, Narcissus, Chionodoxas, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and Tulips—which I have now in pots for 
hloomiug this winter and spring, bloom satisfactorily it 
left in the same pots next year ? I shall be very glad to 
hear from some of my more experienced brother readers 
respecting the treatment, &c. It is a matter of consider¬ 
able expense to have to procure fresh bulbs every season. 

I nlay say I do not possess a garden.— Nemesis. 

6030. -Pruning: and repotting Tea Roses in a 
cold 'greenhouse. —Will someone kindly give me the 
following information in regard to some Tea Roses now in a 
greenhouse which is always entirely unheated? When 
should they he pruned ? When should they be repotted or 
their roots otherwise at tended to? When should they he 
stood out-of-doors ? When should they be taken in again ? 
The Roses have been blooming freely up to quite recently, 
and are in a span-roofed house standing east and west.-- 
Lkwisiiamite. 

5031. —Marechal Niel Rose and Vines, dfcc.— 

I have a large Rose-tree in a vinery where I have just 
finished cutting the Grapes, will someone kindly inform 
me the projicr treatment for the above during the winter ? 
Having pipes through the house, I can give heat if it is 
required and good ventilation top and bottom w’hen neces¬ 
sary. Should the latter he kept on all night to harden the 
above ? Would it affect either by planting Lettuces in the 
house, having plenty of floor space (50 feet by 20 feet), 
which I want, to make the most of? — Novice. 

5032. —A new greenhouse.— Will someone kindly 
oblige me with hints how best to furnish a new green¬ 
house, not intended to be fitted with many stages, and 
where flowers are desired that can be fairly easily man¬ 
aged without a very skilled gardener, and where it is 
intended only to keep sufficient heat (if it can be so regu¬ 
lated) as to keep out frost? The conservatory is built 
round the angle or my house, and opens out of a room ; space 
will be left in it to walk or sit. It measures 12 feet to 
south, but 20 feet to west, is 8 feet brood, and has Lough 
borough boiler, and pipes all along south side and to 
14 feet of west, w'here they are stopped by door out to 
lawn, and opposite to that in room, so that there is a cool 
corner to the west about 7 feet square. It contains a tank 
for soft water on south side.—G. E. U. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

5033. — Plelones (Tar). —I should be happy to assist 
you W'ith names for your plants, hut they must certainly 
come to me in much better condition than the blossoms 
sent, which might have been from their appearance some 
of last year’s flowers.—M. B. 

5034. — Black Hamburgh Vines (Pine).— I have 
some good young Vines (Black Hamburghs) two and three 
years old, grown in pots. 1 want to dispose of them. 
W’here would l be most likely to do so to the best 
advantage ? [Advertise in Gardening.—Ed. ] 

5035. — HymenophyHums (T Baxter).— Yes; the 
plants of which you send specimens are of great beautv. 
They are popularly known as Filmy Ferns, and the two 
specimens sent are (1) Hymenophylfum unilaterale, (2) H. 
tunbridgense, and there is another one which is 
included with them : this is the Killarney Fern(Tricho- 
manes radicans), and no more beautiful member of the 
family exists for Wardian-cases in a cool or cold room.— 
J. J» 
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5036. —Orchids and their culture ( Troubled 
On *).—I do not think you would do any Rood with these 
plants with the accommodation you have. But you 
should stop in the situation you have, and learn as much 
as you can of these plants in your spare time. Do not be 
in a hurry.—M. B. 

5037. — Oattleya labiata (J. Burton).— The flowers 
you send are good coloured ones, and very fair sized, and 
of good shape. I think there were some picked varieties 
in the last or some of the recent importations of this 
species, for several of my readers have sent me some floe 
coloured forms of it from plants they have recently 
obtained.—M. B. 

5038. — Onoldlum Porbeai (B. J. H.). -This is the 
name of your flower, and a very’ good form of it, large and 
of a very fine colour. A11 this section require cool treat¬ 
ment and to be kept fairly moist through the winter 
months. Do not keep it at anything like 60 degs. ; 
about 48 degs. and 50 degs. I should say was quite hot 
enough, and keep fairly moist.—M. B. 

5039. — Odontofflossum Alexandre (Allan).— 
If these plants are showing flower they may be kept in the 
warm end of the house, if the heat does not exceed about 
50 degs., and the atmosphere should not be allowed to 
become dry ; but you must avoid excess of moisture, os 
this is quite os detrimental as the drought, and you 
should preserve a happy medium.—M. B. 

5040. — Amasonla punicea (J. Webster).- This is 
the name of the specimen .you send, and which is, as you say, 
a cool stove plant. It is a member of the Verbena 
family, and is verv showy, its bright-crimson bracts and 
vellow flowers rendering it very conspicuous. The flowers, 
however, are somewhat fugacious. This is an easily-grown 
plant, and young ones should frequently be raiserl from 
cuttings or from seeds.- J. J. 

5041. — Gardenia citrlodora (J. P. M.).— This is a 
very free-flowering stove plant and of exquisite fragrance. 
“ J* P. M.” sends me a beautiful truss ami leaf for a name ; 
its flowers are pure-white, resembling Orange-blossoms, 
and might be used in the same manner if “J. 1*. M.” 
could get sufficient of them, he could use Orange-leaves 
with them. I do not know if my friend requires them for 
wedding purposes ; but they could be so used.—J. J. 

5042. — Sohizostylis COCCinea (Antrim).— This is 
a beautiful plant for autumn flowering, producing flowers 
of a bright-crimson, and is a native of South Africa. It 
should be potted in light, turfy loam and be well drained. 
It may be planted in the open air in the summer months 
and lifted in the autumn, when they will flower for months 
in the greenhouse. It is a plant that deserves more atten¬ 
tion than it seems to get, and yet people want autumn and 
winter-blooming plants.—J. J. 

5043. — Odontoplossums (A. K.). —I am Borry you 
have to write again ; but you certainly did not get the 
plan you have adopted with these plants from me. You 
nave treated them as if they were so many Brambles and 
vou have reaped the results. I am very sorry for you, 
because such results dishearten one. You must get the 
house into a nice damp condition before you can grow- 
(Klontoglossums without thrips. If you will send your 
name I will give you a remedy.—M. B. 

5044. —Slugs eating Primulas (An Amateur).— 
Yes, I have not the slightest doubt that these are the 
cause of vour failures, and you should not leave a stone 
unturned to circumvent them. Search with a candle at 
night, and carefully move every pot and stone in the day¬ 
time, and underneath the pots. These pests do not 
leave their hiding-places without knowing where to find 
it again ; and without you also find it, there will be no use 
for you to grow Primulas, as the whole tribe of slugs 
appear to have a strong liking for these plants.—J. J. 

5045. — Gymnogrrammas for Wardlan-oases 

(Jane Elliott).— This lady asks if she can use these plants 
for Wardian-cases V Well, all that 1 can say in this case 
is do not believe anyone who tells you such a tale. We 
all know' the difficulties which arise to amateurs—aye, 
and professionals too—in keeping these plants in an 
ordinary stove. 1 cannot imagine the troubles and the 
care which would beset anyone who tried to winter them 
in such a structure. My advice is to keep all Ferns w ith 
a farinaceous coating carefully out of a Wardian-case.— 

5046. — British Orchids. -Drosera asks what are the 
chief difficulties in the cultivation of these plants ? Now 
this is a question I cannot answer, because I contend if the 
roots are taken up from their native places before Christ¬ 
mas, and they are planted in a prepared bed or border, 
made up in the Bame manner os that the plants were lifted 
from, and the roots are moved at tbe proper time and 
planted in proper time, there is no difficulty in their cul¬ 
ture. But difficulties occur to those people who lift the 
plants when seen in flower, and put them into the border 
without giving a thought if this is in accordance with 
their wants. Then difficulties will crop up.—M. B. 

5047. — Aquatic plants.—**?. Johnston asks me some 
questions about these plants which 1 am very glad to re¬ 
ceive, for these things are much neglected. Albeit “ S. J." 
asks about stove species only, particularly mentioning 
Nymphaaas and Nelumbiums. These, however, are all 
dormant and at rest now, and the roots are in the right 
state for transportation to a distance easily. The place 
should be got in readiness for the roots,* and the soil 
should be got into the position the plants are to occupy, 
and this should be cut from a good stock of loam that has 
been stored away for some time ; if stacked with manure 
HD much the better, but if there is none in the soil I advise 
you, " S. J.,” to put with good turfy loam fully one-fourth 
of dry cow-manure. Fill some large baskets, and as you 
have the tank dry at present, place these large baskets in 
the positions the Nymphteas are to occupy. You can 
arrange the colours as you would like to have' them—blue, 
white, red, aud pink. The Nelumbiums should be planted 
in the centre or m the side tanks ; hut if the centre of the 
Urge tank is determined upon, raise the soil to near the 
s irface, because this plant likes to grow in shallow water. 
Bricks may be substituted for baskets to receive the 
nould if thought desirable ; the baskets will not last more 
than one year, but they can be removed if it is thought 
d jsirable if done shortly after planting. About the begin 
n ng of March the tubers should be taken out of the o)»I 
m *uld a id replanted jn the n w.-J. J. 
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5048. —Plants for the greenhouse (J. Watson). 
—I should think the following dozen plants would amt 
your purpose very well, as they are all of distinct and 
pretty growth. You should go to a nursery and see them 
before buying. Amucaria excelsa, Chamaerops Fortunei, 
C. humilis, Cycas revoluta, Dasvlirion acrotriche, Raphis 
flabelliforme, Phoenix dactylifera, Phoenix tenuis, Pnor- 
mium tenax variegatum, and P. Colensoni, Yucca aloifolia 
variegata, and Y. quadricolor. The last two named must 
not have much w'ater through the winter months. The 
above plants will make a good feature in the house, and 
they may be added to from time to time as you see others 
which you like, and they will all thrive in the temperature 
you name.—J. J. 

5049. — Grubs In willows (Mr. Congreve j.—Your 
saplings were the Sallow' or Grub Willow (Salix caprea), 
and they were attacked by the caterpillars or larvs of one 
of the “ Clearwing ” moths (Spheria bombuiformis). These 
moths very much resemble very large wasps or hornets ; 
their wings, unlike most moths’, are almost entirely free 
from scales, and their yellow and brow n bodies make them 
look much more like wasps than moths. They usually 
appear in July, and the caterpillars may be found from 
September to May, when they become chrysalides. It is 
very difficult to suggest any remedy for these insects. 
The moths are very sluggish', and might be searched fer 
on the stems of the trees ; but when the grubs are at work 
within the stems it is impossible to reach them without 
injury to the trees. Smearing the low'er part of the stems 
with soft-soap in July, or painting them with whitewash, 
w hich could be washed off at the end of August, would 
prevent the moths laying their eggs on the trees.—G. 8. S. 

50.50. -Grubs in bulbs (J. W. Marshall).-The 
grubs in your Pancratium bulbs were those of the Nar¬ 
cissus Fly (Merodon equestris). This insect is very com¬ 
mon in Narcissus bulbs, and probably it is not very parti¬ 
cular what kind of bulb it attacks. When the grub has 
nearly attained its full grow'th, it is very questionable if 
anything can be done to destroy it without injuring the 
bulb ; but as a matter of fact, at this time the grub will 
have so injured the bulb that the best thing to do is to 
burn them, when the presence of the grubs may often be 
detected bv pinching the neck of the bulbs, which if in¬ 
fested feel soft and hollow, instead of hard and firm. 
Dr. Ritzema Ros, who has studied the habit of this 
insect very closely, sa t vs that placing the bulbs in water 
for eight days will kill the grubs without in any way 
injuring the bulbs, and that the flies may be caught by 
plates of treacle, smeared round the edges with honey as 
a bait. This may be worth doing in Hollandj where this 
fly is often very abundant, but it is very Questionable if it 
would be of any practical use here, where it is much 
scarcer. This fly is black and yellow in colour, and is 
nearly three-quarters of an inch long, and measures an 
inch and a quarter across the wings. It somewhat re¬ 
sembles a small bumble-bee. They lay their eggs in May 
or J une, probably at the base of the leaves or in the old 
flow’er-stalks. When the grubs are full grown they leave 
the bulbs, and burying themselves in the earth, they 
become chrysalides, from which the flies emerge in April. 
Any means which could be used to prevent the flies laying 
their eggs on the bulbs would be useful, such as sand 
soaked In paraffin-oil laid near the bulbs, or earthing them 
up in May or June.—G. S. 8. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-street, Strand , London , W.C. 

Names Of plants.— W. H. Robinson.— 1, Davallia 
canariense; 2, Nephrolepis exaltnta; 3, Aspidium Lon- 

chitis var. ; 4, Asplenium hulbiferum.- If. A. W .—All 

Begonias : 1, B. semperflorens; 2. B. insignia; 3, B. Wel- 
toniensis ; 4 and 5, send again when in flower ; 6, B. Haage- 

ana.- €. S. B. S. — Cypripedium insigne.- Amine 

Fox. —Yes, we think it is a species of Euphorbia, but can¬ 
not you send a better specimen?-if. C. F. —Cypri¬ 
pedium barbatum superbum.- D. H. Weller. —Cannot 

name.- E. Fuller. —Dried up; impossible to name. 

Names Of fruit.—/'’. C., Trotcbridge. —Apple King 
of the Pippins. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wild Floicer. — The Chrysanthemums may be worth 

keeping, but we think it of no special value.- Astley 

ana S. H. Simco. - Chrysanthemums often sport like 

specimens sent. Of no special value.- S. C. Breve.— It 

has not been unusual for fruit-trees to blossom and bear 
secondary crops of fruit during the past season._ 


5,000 WHINHAM’S INDUSTRY GOOSEBERRY. 

The most profitable Gooseberry in cultivation. 

Good 2-year-old Bushes, 2 b. Ski. per dozen. 

„ 3-year-old 3s. 3d. 

Red Currants, 2-year-old, 2s. per dozen. 

_Raspberry Canes. 5s. 100. 

THOMAS COLEMAN, Saffron Walden. 


("CARNATIONS. — Gloire de Nancy, grand 

'J stuff, 3s. per doz., car. pd. Trade supplied. Also Sour, 
de la Malmalson Carnation. 6s. per doz.—GEO. ADAMH, 
Seedsman and Florist, Ilkeston. 


rjHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS. — Liberal 

'J Boxes of beautiful varieties, with names attached, to 
arrive fresh any distance. Is. 6d., 3s.. and 5s., free for cash.— 
WILLIAM WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford, Essex, 


TTARDY BLUE PASSION-FLOWERS. - 

■LL Extra strong three-year-old plants, la 3d. esch, or 3 for 
3s.. free —W. WELCH, Rush Green. Romford, Essex. 


S trawberries i strawberries \ i— 

Large strong plants from selected prolific crowns of 
Noble, Competitor, Laxton, President, ana J. Veitch, Is. 100; 
" ” Raspberry Canes, 25, Is. 3d.; 50, 2s.; 

-E. HEAD. Hanham, Bristol._ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


7s. 6d. 1,000, on raU. 
100, 3s. Sd.; 1.00 0. 25s. 


■DOSA RUGOSA.—Fine plants of this beauti- 

d-v f u i Japanese shrub, Is. ea. ; 6 for 5s. Herberts steuo- 
phylla, strong suckers, 6 for Is. 6d. Spines flagelliformia. 
Is. 6d. each. Hardy plants in many fine Rinds. Lists free.— 
Mrs. WATSON, Heswali. Cheshire. 

T OVEL^'YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 

■LI Strong transplanted plants, 25, Is.; 100, 3s.; 1,000, 20s., 
carriage j>aid.Inscriptive List free.—W- IfQVgL $ SON, 
Strawberry (/rowers, Driffield. 


F.R.H.3. 


G. HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BR0CKIEY, LONDON. 

I will allow' 5 per cent, off all goods in List as long as this 
notice appears in this paper. Please note my Houses are 
all erected before leaving my works, and are 25 per cent, 
better than those advertised at same price. 

DON’T FORGET that we have the Largest and Best 
Show of Greenhouses in London. Inspection invited. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 



Thia islHayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Beat Red DeaJ- 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants, Painted one coat. 16-oz. Glass, all necessary Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
drices, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New List. 

No. 1 Span-roof. I No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

9 ft. 6 ft. 4 0 0 I 8 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 2 16 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 01 10 ft „ 7 ft. „ 4 10 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 6 0 01 12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 5 10 0 

For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 

359, TrOCk"ROAD, BROCKLEY,’ S.E. 


Registered Dec. 20, 
No. 116140. 
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The Perfection 
Slow Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds in from of 
greenhouse. Size 
2 ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
distil., £2 9s. 6d., 
carriage paid. Same 
Boiler, fitted with 
18 ft. 4 in. piping, 
and Expansion Box, 
patent Pipe, £3 18s. 
Carriage* paid. Cata- 
’ it free. 


loguc post fret 
\ MANCHESTER. 


DUTCH BULBS.- Great unreserved Sales.-EVERY DAY 
5,000 lota sold weekly. 

TUTESSRS. PROTHEROE AND MORRIS will 

■1*1. SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., EVERY DAY at 12 o clock, 
large consignments of firet-class Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, and other Bulbs from Holland, received direct; 
also Roman Hyacinths and other Frenoh Bulbs. Commissions 
executed. Lots packed and forwarded to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Sixpence remitted in stamps to the Auctioneers 
will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12 consecutive Sales. 
N.B.—Sales of Plants in pots every Monday and Thursday: 
Orchids every Friday. _ 


SPLENDID BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

SALES EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS¬ 
DAY. AND FREQUENTLY ON SATURDAY. 

IN LARGE AND SMALL LOTS TO SUIT ALL 
BUYERS. 

TUTR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

•1**. »t his great rooms, 38, King-street, C-ovent-garden, first- 
class consignments of CHOICE HYACINTHS. TULIPS, 
CROCUS, N ARCI8SUS, and other Bulbs, arriving daily from 
well-known farms in Holland in the finest possible condition. 

On view mornings of sale, and Catalogues had free on 
application. 

N.B.—NONE BUT GOOD AND RELIABLE BULBS 
wi ll he offered. _ 

DECKENHAM, KENT.—To be Sold privately, 

-G a DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE, suitable for a 
moderate-sized family: situate on high ground, overlooking 
on one side an extensive park, studded with fine old timber, 
and on the other commanding fine views in the direction of 
Forest-hill and Sydenham. The grounds, of about 1} acres, 
are well laid out and planted with choice tree* and shrubs. 
The tennis-lawn is large, and the kitchen garden productive 
and well Btocked with fruit-trees. The house is substantially 
built, the reception-rooms lofty and well proportioned, with 
convenient domestic offices on ground floor. There are on 
bedroom floor seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bath-room. Ac. 
Good stabling for three horses, coach-house, poultry-house 
(with run), gardener’s tool-shed. Ac., Ac. The property is 
held for a term of about 70 years, at a nominal ground rent 
of £4 10s. per annum.—Particulars from A. M., care Editor. 
37. Southampton-street. W.C. __ 

A GENTLEMAN recommends a good out¬ 
door gardener for a small place, who knows Roses, 
Carnations, and hardy flowers well, and ways of arranging 
them; also good kitchen gardener: active man; married, no 
children; disengaged at end of year.—Address “G. R. F.,’’ 
Oorden Office. 37. Southampton Street, Strand. W.C 


■RAFFLA for Garden Tying.—Best quality: 

-tv cash with order; carr iage paid. 1 lb.. 9d.; 2 lb., Is. 4d.; 
3 lb.. 2s.; 7 lb., 4s. 6d —CLIFFORD. 35, Bank-st., Maidstone. 


pORCING-HOUSES.—Prepared timbers, with 
J- door and frame and roof ventilators, for houses 20 ft. by 
12 ft.. £3 10s.; 30 ft. by 12 ft., £4 12s. 6d. ; 40 ft. by 12 ft,. 
£5 15s.. on mil Reading. Fitted and car. paid. 20 ft. by 
12 ft., i5 2a.; 30 ft. by 12 ft., £6 16s. ; 40 ft. by 12 ft., .£8 10s. 
O. A. PARSONS, 217. Oxford-road. Reading. 


ftAtoElN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

VA finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb.. 5s. 6d.; 14 lb.. 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
la per lb. Vapour cones, 6o., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia, 
Is. per lb. Coooa-flbre. Is. 3d. Back. Manures. Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels. Sand, Peat, Ac. Price List on application — 
WATSON A SCULL, 90, Lower Thame*-street. London, E.C. 
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ROSSIS. 

FORCING MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 
Although this is such a disappointing Rose 
sometimes, inasmuch as no manner of coaxing 
will induce a plant to start into growth, there 
is no other Rose so valuable for growing under 
glass. I refer to the great length the branches 
will extend in one season, the number of flowers 
they produce, and the ready way in which the 
growth responds to fire-heat in the dead of 
winter after a short season of rest. The only 
profitable way to grow this Rose for forcing is 
to plant it out in a border where there is a fairly 
good root-run. It is not necessary to provide an 
expensive border for the roots, as the condition 
of my plants as I write testifies. If the natural 
soil is fairly deep and not too light, there is no 
danger of the plant not making good growth if 
the roots are given three or four doses of liquid- 
manure while the young growth is being made. 
My plants are put out in the natural soil of 
the garden and get a few doses of sewage during 
the summer, and they make splendid growth 
every year. With regard to pruning, I have 
not the least doubt but that the plan of cutting 
back as soon as the first lot of flowers is over is 
the proper w ay. The blooms produced by the 
young shoots are so much larger than those pro¬ 
duced from spurs, that there is a considerable 
difference in their value when the produce has 
to be realised. My object is to get the flowers 
as large and as early in the year as I can. To 
do this, I find it necessary sometimes to thin 
out the young shoots early in the Bummer to 
give the* others more room, as I find that the 
stronger the growth the larger the flowers. My 
plants are trained up near to the glass, and each 
shoot has a space of 9 inches allowed it. I find 
tliis is the only way to get thoroughly strong 
and well-ripened growth, and unless these 
shoots are well hardened by full exposure to 
light and air, the flowers come small and poor 
in colour. The next 

Point in the management is to give the 
plants a season of rest. This is of the most 
importance when th & plants have to be forced 
early. In my case I devote the house to 
the Roses, and leave the ventilators open 
night and day all the autumn and up to Christ¬ 
mas, except when it is actually freezing. 
Even then the points of the shoots will continue 
growing in mild weather. I have found that it 
is of no use to attempt to try to stop them 
growing, so that I let them alone until about a 
week before forcing commences, when I cut off 
2 feet or 3 feet from each shoot, as I find the 
best blooms are produced by the growth that is 
better ripened farther back. In previous years 
I did not commence forcing until the 1st of 
January, but this season I started the fire a 
week earlier as an experiment. This I shall not 
do again, as I find the flowers were not so fine, as 
well as giving me more anxiety when the young 
growth is being made. I could see if I had not 
managed the temperature very nicely the young 
shoots would have kept growing instead of 
forming flower-buds. Until the flower-buds 
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are formed the night temperature is 50 degs. ; 
to get it down to that point I had on several 
occasions to let the fire out. The reader will 
bear in mind that the temperature referred to 
was in the closing days of January, when the 
daylight at the best is often dull and of short 
duration; but at about the end of the 
first week in March it may be safely from 
5 degs. to 7 degs. higher. Until the flower-buds 
were quite prominent the day temperature by 
fire-heat was not allowed to exceed 00 degs. In 
the middle of February I raised it to 70 decs, 
when the outside temperature admitted of the 
top ventilators being opened. Taken altogether, 
the previous season was not a good one for the 
forcing of fruits or flowers, as there was 
but little sun, and we had auite an average 
number of frosty nights and aull days, so that 
although I began forcing my Roses a week earlier 
last season, I did not have a proportionate 
number of blooms at the same date. About this 
time in former years I had cut about sixty 
blooms ; last season the number did not amount 
to quite 100, an increase that did not pay for the 
additional fuel consumed and the anxiety 
caused by the uncertainty of the flower-buds 
forming. I know that many amateur readers 
are averse to thinning out the bloom-buds of 
Roses, but this i9 what I do both under glass 
and in the open air, and my Marechal Niels are 
so vigorous that quite half of the young shoots 
produce three buds on a shoot; these I reduce 
to one as soon as I can see them, as one well- 
developed bloom pays me better than three 
small ones. J. 

5028.—Climbing’ Roses in a green¬ 
house. —A single plant of Marshal Niel would 
fill up 20 feet of space in two years if it started 
well into growth, as this Rose sometimes does. For 
a lean-to house I should, however, prefer Climb¬ 
ing Perle des Jardins as one of the plants for the 
south aspect, General Jacqueminot for another, 
and Climbing Niphetos tor that side. This 
selection gives you three distinct colours, and 
they are all Roses that can be kept within 
bounds by judicious pruning. For the west 
side W. A. Richardson will do for the cool 
corner, and LTdtfal and Reine Marie Henrietta 
for filling up the remainder of the space. You 
must keep the growth at least 12 inches from 
the glass ; 14 inches would be better. The only 
Passion-flow'er bearing crimson flowers that 
would be likely to suit you is one named 
princeps ; but this requires more warmth in the 
winter than would be good for the Roses. I 
think you must mean the Tacsonia; if so, the 
one named Yan Volxemi is the kind you want; 
but if you do not give it plenty of roof-space it 
will overrun the Roses. The best plants for 
hanging-baskets are the Ivy-leaf Geraniums and 
the drooling forms of Tuberous-rooted Begonias. 

5013.—Roses in a cool greenhouse.— 
You may treat the two varieties you name 
exactly the same as Marshal Niel, as they are 
of similar character. W. A. Richardson is more 
perpetual blooming than C. Devoniensis or 
Marshal Niel, but all three of them should be 
treated upon the long rod-system. There have 
been a good many queries lately about Roses iu 


cool-houses, and as the time is fast approaching 
when a considerable amount of w ork will need 
attention among them, I propose giving a few 
notes very shortly.—P. U. 

- I have never been able to do anything: with 

Climbing Devoniensis under glass. It makes too much 
growth, and does not flower freely. Possibly in a large, 
light house, rather pinched at the roots, it might do better. 
William A. Richardson and Climbing Niphetos w’ould do 
very well with Marshal Niel.—E. H. 

5031.— Marechal Niel Rose, Vines, 

&c .—As your Grapes are late you will need 
to give them a slight rest. The Kose will also 
benefit from this for a time longer. You cannot 
bring one on more forward than the other. I 
should allow' a little air every day, except during 
severe frost, until the early part of January ; 
then let them break steadily and naturally, 
aiding them writh gentle fire-heat as they 
advance. You could hardly have a better place 
for your late Lettuces, and no harm can come of 
placing them in this structure. There are 
several other subjects, such as Deutzia gracilis, 
pot Roses, and other hardy flowers, which would 
benefit very much from a short period here 
before being introduced to heat.—P. U. 

- The Rose will do w'ell with the treat¬ 
ment you give the Vines if you only use fire- 
heat to keep out frost. You are, how'ever, quite 
right in supposing that the grow th of this Rose 
requires plenty of air to ripen, and the more 
you ventilate the house the better your Rose 
will behave, and the Vines will be benefited 
rather than not. Y r ou may plant Lettuce on 
the floor of the house without doing any harm 
to the present occupants, and if you wish you 
may use fire-heat sufficient to maintain a 
temperature of 40 degs. —J. C. C. 

5000.— Seedling Brier-stocks.— I take 
it that there is a slight misprint in your query 
—the word “ bedded ” should react bunded. 
Presuming such to be the case, I may say that 
they should not be cut back at all until the 
spring following their being budded. Do not 
plant them deeper than the collar of the stock. 
It is a good plan to plant them rather shallow, 
and then draw some soil around them. This 
protects them through the winter, and also 
makes it much easier to bud upon the roots in 
summer, as the soil is quickly removed, and 
leaves the bark in a softer and better state for 
working.—P. U. 

-Straggling shoots may be shortened hack to make 

the plants shapeable, but there should he no general cut¬ 
ting hack. Whatever pruning is required should be done 
now.—E. H. 

5030.— Pruning and repotting Roses. 

—Tea Roses in a cold greenhouse. The Roses 
should be pruned at once, and the repotting 
may be done any time before the end of January, 
but do not repot in your case in frosty w eather. 
As soon as potted bring the plants to the 
south side of the house, and stand them on the 
floor, and if the frost is likely to be severe 
enough to freeze through the ball of soil, you 
had better cover them up with mats, not that 
the frost will injure the roots, but it will bring 
the ball of soil away from the side of the pot, 
which is not desirable. From the beginning to 
the middle of June is a good time to stand 
them out-of-doors, and the middle of Septem¬ 
ber is a good time to take them under glass 
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again. You must, however, be guided by the 
weather prevailing at the time when the last 
two operations are advised to be done. The 
more genial it is the longer they may remain in 
the open, providing they stand in a position 
pretty well sheltered from the wind. You had 
better have a bed of coal-ashes to plunge the 
pots in while they are in the open air.—J. C. C. 


GARDEN WORK/ 

Conservatory. 

LiU* Cinerarias may be shifted into larger pots if large 
plants are required, bnt. a good deal may be done with 
stimulants. Pelargoniums may be shifted on as soon os 
the pots they now occupy are filled with roots. Under no 
circumstances should they be permitted to get very much 
pot-bound before repotting. If insects appear on the 
foliage, which is not unlikely, either fumigate with Tobacco 
or dip in a solution of some insecticide, of which there are 
now numbers in the market. Half a tablet of Sunlight 
Soap ami one ounce of Tolsuico-powder will make a cheap 
and useful wash for three gallons of water. Boil the soap 
in a gallon of water, and add the other two gallons after¬ 
wards. Use at 100 degs. of temperature. Take cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums. After this date it is best to take 
good cuttings as Hoon as they can be obtained. The best 
cuttings are the strong sucker-like shoots which spring 
from the bottom of the plants. Those who are thinking of 
buying any of the new Chrysanthemums should send in 
their orders to get the pick of the plants. Big things still 
keep hold of the public taste, and the limit of size has not 
yet been reached. Some day, 1 suppose, there will be a 
reaction, and the Pompons will come in again. As plants 
go out of bloom and become shabby take them out and fill 
in with other plants coming on. Personally, 1 feel rather 
glad some of the Chrysanthemums are over, for when 
present in such numbers as are grown now they take 
possession of the place, and overwhelm everything. When 
they are thinned down we begin to realise how beautiful 
groups of bulbs, Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias can 
be made with a setting of Ferns and other foliage plants. 
Small seedling plants of the green-leaved Dracaenas are 
suitable for mixing with dwarf flowering stuff. Cyperus 
nitalensis in small pots may be used on this principle. 
Grevilleas and Aralias may all ta raised from seeds, and 
liave some decorative value when about a year old. A re¬ 
arrangement of the materials always gives pleasure, as it 
furnishes opportunities for bringing into prominence the 
different subjects as they come into bloom. A good deal 
will he done in the future with the new dwarf Cannas ; 
wherever there is warmth there will be plants in bloom. 
The only fault to be found with them is, the flowers do not 
last long ; though, perhaps, this will not he noticed much, 
as the flowers open every morning. Tuberous Begonias 
will now he dried off, and their place will he taken by the 
fibrous-rooted species and varieties which are now coming 
ill, one of the most useful being insignia and its varieties. 
A mass of this w ill now he a special feature in many con¬ 
servatories. Poinsettias are now at their best, and with a 
c ireful regulation of the temperature and the atmospheric 
humidity the bracts will last a long time. There is now a 
prospect of cheaper fuel, and, fortunately, up to the pre¬ 
sent there has been no very’ severe frost. 

Stove. 

Dendrohes and other winter-flowering Orchids arc 
coming in, and, besides these, there are many other plants 
that will flow'er freely in a night temperature of 00 degs. 
or a deg. or two more. We shall soon pass the shortest 
day, and the increasing daylight will stimulate the own¬ 
ing buds, both of leaves and blossoms. Hard-wooded 
plants will be for the most part at rest now. Some excep¬ 
tions there are, among which may be named Franeiscea 
eilycina, a beautiful winter-flowering stove shrub that 
flowers with the greatest freedom when the wood has 
been well ripened by exposure in summer. Gardenias will 
now be coming in, and among climbers Jasminum gracil- 
limum, Ipomaea Ilorsfalliiea, and the Scarlet Passion-flower 
(Passiflora princeps) will help to beautify the upper part of 
the house. Pot Tuberoses as soon as they come to hand, 
at intervals of a month or so. The earliest potted bulbs 
will now be on the move, and may receive more heat. If 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat the flower-spikes will come 
on faster. Atmospheric humidity should correspond with 
the amount of flre-heat used. A dry, scorching atmos¬ 
phere will soon fill the house with insects. 

Bedding Plants. 

For the present these cannot be kept too cool, provided 
th ; frost is kept out, and being kept cool means, of course, 
th?y will not require much water. As soon as the new 
ye ir comes in those plants from which cuttings are re¬ 
quired may he taken to a warm pit or house, as young 
cuttings strike so much better than the shoots pr<xluced 
in a low temperature. Dead leaves should be frequently 
removed from Pelargoniums. Verbenas must he dusted 
with sulphur if mildew appears, or dipped in a liquid in¬ 
secticide to destroy green-fly, to which they are rather 
subject. The usual run of plants employed in carpet- 
hwlding, such as Coleuses, I resines, ana Alternanlheros, 
cannot be kept safely in a much lower temperature than 
(Vi degs. The hack shelf of a stove or forcing-house will 
suit these very well. 

Forcing-house. 

There will he a good deal to do In this department now, 
in addition to the usual flowering plants which are in 
demand for Christmas and New Years parties, and which 
include Dutch bulbs, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Deutzios, 
Spirteas, Lilacs, Arum Lilies, Tea Hoses, Lily of the Valiev, 
Ac. French Beans may he brought forward. Vines in 

f iots and Cucumbers are sometimes grown in the same 
louse. Careful management is required where the occu¬ 
pants of the forcing-house are many and various. In 
small places where the houses are few in number I have 
seen all the above, with Tomatoes in addition, all heing 
well treated in the same house. There is often more skill 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with, equally good 
results . 


brought to bear on the moderate-sized forcing establish¬ 
ment than in large places, where separate houses are 
devoted to the different subjects grown. 

Early Strawberries. 

Where maid - Strawberries are forced, the first batch of 
plants will soon be started. Strawberries are rather 
accommodating in the matter of temperature, but they do 
best when started in a night temperature of about 50 degs., 
gradually advancing as the plants progress, G5 degs. 
forming the maximum when the fruits are set and swell- 
ing. A low pit filled with leaves is a good starting-place 
for the first batch, the plants to be moved to a light, airy 
structure, with a night temperature of f>"> degs. to 00 degs!, 
when in bloom, with air more or less always when the 
weather is mild, the eamel’s-hair brush being used daily 
when the plants are in blossom. 

Gold Frames. 

Violets and all oilier hardy subjects must have as much 
fresh air as can he safely given. Keep all plants free from 
dead leaves. A freely stirred surface-soil tends to keep 
the atmosphere pure, and the plants are always healthy 
under such conditions. 

Window Gardening. 

There are plenty of plants in blossom now’ suitable for 
filling stands in rooms. Among these are Cyclamens, 
Roman Hyacinths, Primulas, Heaths, and Joss or Sacred 
Lilies. The latter will grow just as well in Hoil as in 
water and pebbles. Flowering plants and Ferns must not 
be allowed to get dust-clry, and a little weak stimulant 
may he placed in the w ater occasionally. Half an ounce 
in a gallon of water will he sufficient to make some impres¬ 
sion upon both growth and blossoms. 

Outdoor Garden. 

At. this season there are always improvements to be 
carried out, and as long os it keeps open alterations of all 
kinds may be done. The removal of trees and shrubs to 
create special features is always interesting work. Some¬ 
times trees are planted which are not adapted for that 

E articular position—indeed, it is rare for new gardens to 
e so perfectly arranged as to require no changes—and it 
is far better to move some of the things altogether than 
try to make room for all by cutting and lopping. This is, 
in*fact, one of the greatest evils attending the planting of 
small gardens. More things are planted at first titan were 
required, and the further error is made by cutting back 
instead of thinning out. A mutilated tree or shrub is 
never satisfactory, because its true character is not seen. 
Very interesting work is the formation of such special 
features as Rosories, or borders for herbaceous plants, or 
groups of shrubs and Lilies. All of these things require 
special care in the preparation of the soil, ami the winter, 
when there is more leisure than usual, and when cheap 
labour can he hail, is the best time to carryout such work. 
Creepers on walls may be gone over, and what, pruning is 
required may be done, and the necessary tying or nailing 
should be seen to. Herbaceous plants, bulbs, Ac., will in 
many instances require new labels. Names of plants are 
very apt to be moved or lust during the autumn clearing 
up. It is, pfcrhaps, not udvisuhle to have the labels too 
conspicuous, but still they should be seen without much 
difficulty. If the names of Roses are lost, it is not every 
person who can name Roses at sight; and, of course, such 
things as Phloxes, Delphiniums, and other hardy florists’ 
flowers are in a hopeless muddle when the names are lost. 
Fruit Garden. 

The early Peach-house and the early vinery should be 
placed in condition for starting. This means that the 
house receives a thorough cleaning in every part with 
soap and water, and the walls should he whitewashed. 
When this is done, and the borders have received their 
annual top-dressing of fresh loam and Thomson’s or 
some other manure, the houses may be closed preparatory 
to forcing if early Grapes or Peaches are required. I am 
assuming, of course, that the trees receive their annual 
dressing before the house is cleaned. This annual dressing 
in many gardens resolves itself into a wash with Gishurst 
compound or soft-soap and water. Where there are no 
insects strong mixtures are not necessary ; if there has 
been anv mildew on the Vines during the past year, extra 
precautions should he taken now to destroy the spores 
which are present in the house. A strong solution of 
Gishurst compound (t> oz. to the gallon) will destroy any 
mildew spores which may be hidden away in the bark 
without injuring the Vines in any way. Hardy fruits of 
all kinds will benefit from a dressing of some simple insecti¬ 
cide. Soot, lime, and soft-soap made into a wash that will 
pass through the garden-engine will do much good in 
cleansing trees from parasites of all kinds, and it brightens 
and cleans the bark. This dressing may be given as soon 
as the pruning is completed, and may be repeated any 
time during the winter. If anything stronger is required 
increase the quantity of soap to 4 oz. per gallon. Apple- 
trees affected with American blight must he thoroughly 
scrubbed with Gishurst compound (0 oz. to the gallon), 
brushing the liquid into every part of the tree. Those 
trees which are liadly affected had better be grubbed up, 
and after grubbing out all the roots and removing some of 
the exhausted Hoii and filling in with fresh, plant a young 
tree. In most gardens the old should give place to the 
new. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Trench arid manure land for plantations of Asparagus. 
Tlie soil cannot be too deeply stirred, and the manurial 
dressing must, be liberal. Continue to make up Mush, 
room-beds at intervals as required. A Mushroom-house 
cannot well be too large, as so much work can ho done 
in them besides growing Mushrooms, and the larger they 
are, if properly ceiled, the roofs covered with thatch, the 
less fire-heat will be required. This may sound paradoxi¬ 
cal. but the larger the house the more beds it will contain, 
and fermenting masses of manure will keep up the requi¬ 
site temperature. Many gardeners have broken away from 
the old-fashioned plan* of saving the manure in small 
quantifies and drying it in a shed. If the manure is 
taught fresh, or nearly so, into the shed, and after the 
longest litter has been shaken out, one-fourth of good 
loam is mixed with the short manure and thoroughly 
blended. As bods may he made up at once, and the spaw n 
inserted as soon as the proper tenqierature is reached, 
this saves a good deal of time and labour. Liquid-manure 
may he given freely to beds which have been bearing some 
time, bow early Peas and Beans on w arm borders. Dress 
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the seeds with red lead befdre sowing. It will not take 
long, and will keep them safe from mice. Put long litter 
over Jerusalem Artichokes. Globe Artichokes will require 
protection from severe frost. Potato-heaps may p -rhaps 
require more cov ering. Never a severe frost comes but 
Potatoes are frozen which ought not to have been left in 
an insec ure state. Make provision for securing a stock of 
Parsley in severe weather. It is a good plan to have a bed 
on a south border which may be covered with a frame, and 
the frame made secure with mats or litter. Salad materials 
must be looked after carefully now, especially Lettuces 
and Endives. Either of these frozen through soon decay. 
Sorrel, Mint, Chervil, and Tarragon may be potted in 
winter. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Christmas will soon be here again, and as most of us like 
to see a few flowers about then a little extra heat may be 
employed to push things on into bloom by that tune. 
Roman Hyacinths that were potted early—in September 
or the beginning of October—will have formed plenty of 
roots by this time, ami he beginning to move a little, and 
.If now' cleaned and brought into a genial temperature of 
55 degs. to GO degs. they will soon exjiand nicely: and 
what can be sweeter and prettier than the single-flowered 
pure-white fonn ? Narcissi of several kinds, but notably 
the Paper-white and “ Stella ” (incomparabilis), will bloom 
quite as early and readily as the last, with the same treat¬ 
ment and very little forcing, and the pretty little Scilla 
sibirica also responds quickly to a little warmth at this 
season if planted early. These may either be grown 
separately in pans or pots, placing the bulbs rather closely, 
or else be planted among the Roman Hyacinths, with 
which they produce a charming effect. An important 
point in forcing both Hyacinths and Narcissi at this early 
season is to prevent the spikes and foliage from becoming 
unduly drawn, and this is easily prevented by keeping the 
pots near the glass, and by avoiding a very high tempera¬ 
ture. When such things are grown simply for supplying 
cut flowers a great saving of both space and labour is 
effected by planting the bulbs rather thickly in wide boxes 
3 inches or 4 inches deep, in which they do quite as well 
as in pots. The market-growers, indeed, almost invariably 
grow them in this way, even for pot work, lifting and 
potting the plants when in bloom, as by this means far 
more even potfuls are secured than by the other method. 
Lilies of the Valley are always admired, hut these require 
more heat that the preceding, and are best managed by 
plunging the pots of crowns in Coeoa-iiut-flbre or ashes in 
a warm-house or pot, and covering them about 0 inches 
deep with the same, which must he kept constantly moist. 
As soon as the tips of the leaves appear through the fibre 
lake out the pots, clean them, and introduce them gradu¬ 
ally to the light in a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
when the foliage will quickly gain colour and the flower 
expand. In very smoky places Cinerarias, like the Zonal 
Pelargoniums, refuse to expand in the depth of winter ; 
hut strong, early-sown plants bloom beautifully now in a 
light house kept at a range of 45 clegs, to 55 degs., where 
the air is tolerably pure, as in country places, or even the 
'outer suburbs of Ix>ndon. The Persian Cyclamens, how¬ 
ever, do well on a shelf near the glass in a tolerably warm 
structure. The early-flowering varieties of Epacris are 
now expanding beautifully in a warm greenhouse. These 
are far better tow'ii plants* in ever}’ way than the Ericas, 
and the flowers very enduring. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from Decem¬ 
ber 0th to December 10th. 

Put in cuttings of Chrysanthemums of various kinds, 
chiefly of those which require time to bring up the flowers. 
The cuttings are in a cold-frame placed in a cool-house, 
where the frost will just be kept out. This is a belter 
position than a cold-frame or pit outside, where heavy 
cov erings would be necessary to keep out frost. From the 
time the cuttings are inserted till the plants are moved 
outside in May, they cannot have too much light or too 
little flre-heat. Dipped Pe argoniutns in a solution of Sun¬ 
light soap. A green-fly oi two has been seen on the plants 
lately, and dipping is cheaper and usually more effective 
than fumigating. Made up hot-beds with leaves and 
manure for Asparagus, Potatoes, Lettuces, Ac. A good 
deal of produce can be raised under glass with the cheap 
frames, if there happens to be any, os there generally is a 
good supply of lea\ es in a country place, w'hieh c n be had 
for the labour of raking up and carting. A bed mode up 
now for Asqiaragiis, w’hen the Asparagus is removed, will 
come in very useful for Lettuces, Radishes, Potatoes, and 
Horn Carrots. Still busy among the trained fruit-trees, 
pruning, training, and washing. Always make it a rule 
when the pruning and training is finished to give the trees 
a thorough wash with an insecticide. It is usually done in 
this way. When a wall of Plums or Pears or Cherries is 
finished sufficient wash is made up in a large tub to do the 
trees on that particular wall, and when that tub is done 
the borders are mnnured, if necessary, and dug or forked 
over to let in the air. All ground, whether planted with 
fruit-trees or not, should have the surface opened up now 
to let in the air to make the surface sweet and get it 
well pulverised. Roots do not, I think, enjoy being 
always in a dank, close soil; therefore, as far as possible, 
without breaking or digging among the roots at close 
quarters, we endeavour to let in the air and what little 
sunshine can ta had between this and next March. Have 
just planted a lot of young Apple-trees on the Paradise 
stock. The varieties include Kchlinville, Pott's Seedling, 
Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cellini Pippin, 
Alfriston, Cox’s Pomona, Reed Hawihomden, Worcester 
Peannnin, and a few’others, including Duinelow’s Seedling. 
The trees are all studded with blossom-buds, and, tearing 
in inind a previous exjierience with the same kind of trees, 
a light crop could he had next year if it was desirable. 
For small garden planting, or large either for that matter, 

I have the greatest faith in these dwarf, sturdy, thickly- 
budded Apples. Top-dressed Cucumbers with turfy loam 
mixed with a little old manure. I like a good light, roomy 
house for Cucumbers. The plants do better where they 
have room to strike out, and where the house is large 
enough to cause the air to be always in motion. My ex¬ 
perience has been that Cucumbers are not nearly so diffi¬ 
cult to keep In good condition in large houses as they are 
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in small, stuffy places. Started nioreSeakale and Rhubarb 
in Mushroom-house, and moved a few more shrubs, Roses, 
L ly of the Valley, «fcc., into forcing-house to take the place 
of the plants moving out to conservatory. Planted more 
French Beans in pots for forcing, Ne Plus Ultra being the 
variety. I like this best for very early work, os it turns in 
so quickly. 

GLADIOLI. 

These beautiful flowers have of late years be¬ 
come very popular, and right well do they repay 
all the care that can be bestowed on them, 
for whether you cultivate the brilliant G. 
Brenchleyensis or the more varied coloured G. 
gandavensis, or the mixed hybrids now so much 
grown as market flowers, including, of course, 
the beautiful addition of Mons. Lemoine, with 
their wonderfully varied colour, the work is 
pretty much the same. I have just lifted the 
roots of all these kinds. Thrusting a steel fork 
well down beneath them, I lift them from the 
soil, with the tops on them, and lay them care¬ 
fully in boxes, so that all the tiny little tubers 
that form around the base of the old bulb may 
l>e saved for planting out again early next 
season. They are set in any cold greenhouse or 
shed where they are safe from frost until 
December, when the old tops are cut off, and 
the bulbs sorted into different sizes, all that 
are of flowering size being stored in bags or 
>oxes, secure from frost, and the small bulbs are 
nit away for growing on. The work of prepar 
ng the site for next year’s flowering beds should 
now be taken in hand, and if possible fresh soil 
should be selected for them every year, as there 
is a great difference in the size of the blooms and 
bull>s as well when they are planted on soil 
solely devoted to them and planted at a good 
distance apart. I am now manuring and deeply 
digging the soil intended for my next year's Gladi¬ 
olus-beds ; it will then lav up roughly exposed 
to the elements until next March, when, selecting 
a dry dav, the surface is levelled down, and 
rows marked out 2 feet apart, the bulbs being 
then put in with a trowel 1 ^ feet apart; they 
are let down about 4 inches l>elow the surface. 
All the attention they need in summer is keeping 
the surface-soil frequently stirred to keep down 
weeds, and if the season proves very dry 
artificial watering will lie helpful. But we 
seldom resort to that oil deeply cultivated soil. 
The bloom-spikes will liegiu to push up soon 
after midsummer, aud during August and 
September they will be in full beauty. In cut 
ting the spikes on well-grown plants, flow r er 
spikes will be seen pushing out from the main 
stem, and these side-shoots keep up a succession 
until very late in the season ; in fact, we had 
Gladiolus blooms until the frost stopped them, 
and few flowers are more appreciated in private 
houses, or sell more readily in market ; the 
bulbs increased rapidly, not only in size but 
in number. The beautiful Gladiolus called 
“ The Bride,” much grown in pots, is also 
excellent for outdoor work, but flowers earlier 
in the season and should be planted earlier. I 
plant my stock of The Bride at the same time 
that I lift the others, and I find that some of 
chose left in the soil all the summer are pushing 
up strongly, although the w*eather is by no 
means exciting to growth. They are very 
useful for cutting, being pure-white. 

James Groom, (JoHjx>rt . 

.*>024.— Artificial manure.— It would be a 
litficult matter to decide which is absolutely the 
best artificial manure, so much depending on the 
nature of the soil and the special requirements 
of the particular plant to be benefited. Ich- 
theinic Guano or Clay’s Fertiliser are excellent 
manures. If you ha\ e leaves at command by all 
means make use of them ; their decay would be 
hastened by weeds or other green vegetable 
matter being mixed with them in a heap 
together. Kitchen refuse is a good manure. 
Not far from me is a small garden that has been 
transformed from poverty to fertility by the 
employment of material that most people let the 
dustman take away. Where land is of a close, 
heavy nature, anything of an organic nature, 
such as paper, rags, old bags, pieces of car¬ 
pet, &c., would improve its texture; but 
where the soil is full of inert vegetable mat¬ 
ter, as it is in some old gardens, these things 
would do more harm than good. But Cabbage, 
Broccoli, and Turnip-leaves would benefit any 
kind of soil. Some years ago, in some clayey 
soil that I was planting w ith Potatoes, I dug in 


some green Broccoli-leaves by way of experiment. 
Where these were dug in the haulm was higher 
and greener than that in the rest of the plot 
where nothing was used, and when the tubers 
were lifted there w r as a great difference in the 
size of those that grew where the Broccoli-leaves 
had been put than where nothing w*as dug in at 
planting. Leaves of the plants of the Brassica 
tribe give a bad smell when undergoing decay, 
but this can be remedied if they are covered 
with earth.—L. C. K. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

HARDY CLEMATISES FOR WINDOW 
DECORATION, ETC. 

Few plants are capable of being used in so many 
ways as these Clematises. They may l>e well 
employed to adorn the walls and windows of the 
dwelling-house, for which they are especially 
w r ell adapted, as their habit of growth is so free 
and graceful, and the blossoms are produced in 
great profusion, and contrast well with any 
other flower near them. They may also be 
employed with great advantage to cover any 



Clematis “ Lady Caroline Neville.” 


other bare wall-4q>aoe near the dwelling-house, 
and for pillars out-of-doors or in cool conserva¬ 
tories, for overrunning tree-stumps and shrubs, 
or for bedding purposes, they are admirably 
adapted, and when well grown they furnish a 
mass of gay flowers for months during summer. 
In order to induce Clematises to produce a long 
succession of bloom, liberal culture is necessary 
—indeed, indispensable ; for unless a vigorous 
growth in the plants is secured they will flower 
but sparingly. A deep, well-drained soil, con¬ 
sisting of good friable loam, rotten manure, 
and leaf-mould, is the best compost in wdiich to 
plant them, and during very dry weather liberal 
supplies of weak manure-water may be given 
wdth advantage. Although the choicer kinds 
are usually increased by grafting, if cuttings of 
the young shoots be taken off in spring and 
inserted in a gentle bottom-heat under a hand¬ 
glass, they will form good flowering-plants under 
favourable circumstances the following season. 
Two of the l>e&t Clematises for home-decoration 
are C. Jack man i and C. Lady Caroline Neville. 
The latter kind is here figured. The names of 
o her good hardy kinds may be found in almost 
any nurseryman’s catalogue. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROUPS AT CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS. 
A group of Chrysanthemums is very showy, and 
with the varied colours and forms lends itself to 
more tasty arrangement than any other flower ; 
but, however well they may be arranged, there 
is a certain amount of heaviness. I nave seen 
groups at all of the southern shows this season, 
and grand as the premier group at Brighton M as, 
both in arrangement anti quality of blooms, it 
would have been considerably improved if one- 
third of the plants had been missing, and their 
place taken by a few Ferns. The adaptability 
of these two to form a pleasing combination was 
well exemplified at Eastbourne, where a class 
Mas framed for them. An undulating bed of 
Ferns, having a few* good blooms showing well 
alxjve them, and the outside of the group set off 
with various Pteris and Adianturns, w*as a feature 
of the shou\ There is far too much attention 
given to good flow r crs udiere groups are con¬ 
cerned. Plants are grown with two, three, or 
at the most four blooms, and M'hen these are 
placed so thickly together, as is generally the 
case, the size and weight produce a ponderous 
and heavy effect. Smaller, more naturally- 
grou'ii blooms, having an occasional large flower 
slightly raised, would have a much more pleasing 
appearance, besides acting as a foil to one 
another. These large blooms are too frequently 
obtained at the expense of leggy and gaunt 
plants, and this defect would be covered by these 
of a dwarfer and bushy habit, which is easily 
secured with a full show* of medium blooms, and 
if, combined with this, mc use a few Ferns, the 
effect is exceedingly good. On suggesting this 
to a M r ell-knoM r n grower, he asked w’hich the 
judges would take most notice of; w f ere they to 
judge the Chrysanthemum only, or the wdiole 
eoinoination ? The classes at Eastbourne read, 
“ to consist of Chrysanthemums and Ferns,” 
and, again, “ Chrysanthemums and other plants, 
Chrysanthemums to predominate.” In awurding 
prizes the combined effect should certainly be 
the test. In both of the above classes 1 noticed 
that a few' good flowers had a much better effect 
among other subjects than when among their 
sister flowers onlv, M T here they are comparatively 
lost. * ‘ P. U. 


.>014. — Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

The following thirty-six varieties will be found 
suitable, the first half being Japanese and the 
remainder belonging to the incurved section : 
Vi viand Morel (deep-mauve), Charles Davis 
(bronze-yellow), Mile. Therese Rev (creamy- 
white), Avalanche (pure-white), Edwin Moly- 
neau (crimson, reverse gold), Stanstead White 
(pure-white, large), Sunflow'er (rich-yellow*), W. 
H. Lincoln (orange-yellow), Mrs. F. A. Spaulding 
(bronzy-yellow), Mrs. Falconer Jameson (bronze, 
tinted and striped with yellow), Etoile de Lyon 
(deep-lilac, rose, shaded silver), Florence Davis 
(pure-white, green centre as it expands), 
Excelsior (cerise), W. Seward (blackish-crimson). 
Mile. Marie Hoste (white striped, and bordered 
pale amaranth), Mrs. G. C. Schwabe (delicate 
rose, shaded salmon), Alberic Lunden (amaranth), 
and W. Tucker (delicate rose, full and handsome). 
Incurved : Lord Alcester (primrose-yellow*), 
Queen of England (rosy-blush), Golden Empress 
(yellow), Golden Queen of England (straw - 
yellow), Empress of India (pure-white), Charles 
Gibson (deep bronze-red), Hero of Stoke 
Newington (rose-pink), Jeanne d’Arc (blush- 
white, tipped purple), Lady Dorothy (pale 
cinnamon-buff, suffused with rose), Lord 
Wolseley (bronzy-red), Prince Alfred (rose 
carmine, shaded purple), Miss M. A. Haggas 
(soft-yellow), Princess of Wales (blush-rose, 
striped deeper), Mrs. Coleman (bright-rose 
shaded vellow*), Mrs. Heal (creamy-white), 
Princess Teck (blush-w'hite), Miss Violet Tomlin 
(bright violet-purple), and Jardin des Plantes 
(rich orange-yellow).—E. Molyneux. 

- The following are all well up to date. 

Japanese : Duke of York, Excelsior, G. C. 
Schwabe, Princess May, Viscountess Hambledon, 
William Sew*ard, Col. W. B. Smith, Golden 
Wedding, George Savage, Lord Brooke, Mrs. T. 
Denne, Mrs. E. D. Adams, President W. R. 
Smith, Primrose League, Mrs. C. H. Payne, 
Mme. Hoste, G. W. Childs, Clias. Davis, Mrs. 
Dr. Ward, Enfant des Deux Mondes. In¬ 
curved : Baron Hirsch, Brookleigh Gem, Robert 
Petfield, Ami Hoste, Mrs. R. King, C. B. Wliet- 
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nail, Lucy Kendall, Mrs. J. Mitchell, Mrs. S. 
Coleman," Mme. Darrier, Violet Tomlin, Miss 
M. A. Haggas, Lord Woleeley, Princess of Wales, 
Mrs. N. l)avis, Lord Alcester, White Empress 
of India, Jeanne d’Arc.—E. H. 

5008. —Chrysanthemum cuttings.— 
You may strike the cuttings in a cold green¬ 
house, as coddling of all kind must be avoided. 
When they are struck, however, in an ordinary 
cold frame there is delay from frost, and the 
wiser plan is to have a hand-light or small propa- 
gating-frame to an ordinary greenhouse, with a 
temperature of about 45 degs. No air must be 
admitted until it is seen that growth is com¬ 
mencing ; but after that period 
gradually, and cautiously take care 
sufficient water is given to thoroughly moisten 
the soil, otherwise they will damp off wholesale. 
The culture of Chrysanthemums for exhibition 
has now fairly commenced. Grow them freely 
throughout is a good axiom for the novice. 
Once allowed to receive a serious check and 
stunted, unsatisfactory growth will result. 
Always attend closely to such simple but too 
often "neglected operations as potting and water¬ 
ing. The plants are better if kept in the green¬ 
house, and plenty of air maintained above them 
to ward off mildew and other ailments. Where 
the cultivator is not the happy possessor of a 

? ;reenhouse or cold-house of some kind the 
rame must be used. Many have to rely upon 
an ordinary frame for growing their treasures. 
Select the" best cuttings, not those from the 
stem, and about 3 inches in length, sturdy, and 
cut just below a joint. The plants may also be 
propagated by suckers, and the best way is to 
put each cutting in a small 60 pot, not inserting, 
as is the usual custom, several round the sides. 
See that the pots are thoroughly clean, and use 
good light loamy soil.—C. T. 

- Chrysanthemum cuttings may be struck 

in a cold "greenhouse, but they must not be 
exposed to frost. I am now striking mine in a 
frame set in a cool span-roof house, but tire-heat 
enough will be used to keep out frost, or else 
the frame will be covered witn mats. The less 
tire-heat the cuttings have the better* but they 
must not l>e frozen. Any good light soil will 
do. I generally use loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, mixed with a little sharp silver 
sand.—E. H. 

5004.— Reflexed Chrysanthemums. 

The following are the best dozen belonging to 
this section : Cloth of Gold (light yellow, full 
flower), Dr. .Sharpe (purple-magenta), Golden 
Christine (light-fawn colour), Pink Christine 
(pink), Peach Christine (pale-peach-colour), Mrs. 
Forsythe (creamy-white), Putney George (crim 
son), King of Crimsons (rich sanguineous-crim 
son), Cullingfordi (brilliant dark-crimson 
reverse gold), Felicity (pure-white, lemon 
centre), Chevalier Domage (orange-yellow), R. 
Smith (reddish-magenta, reverse gold, sport 
from Dr. Sharp).— E. Molyneux. 

- A dozen of the best in this class are 

Cullingfordi (crimson-scarlet), Chew Domage 
(deep golden-yellow), King of Crimsons (deep- 
crimson), Putney George (bright-crimson, with 
gold tips), Elsie (canary-yellow), Hetty Deau 
(pearl-white), Progne (amaranth, fragrant), 
Phidias (rosy-blush), R. Smith (a kind of oranj 
or reddish-crimson), White Christine and Bou 
de Neige (both white), and A. J. Banks (prim 
rose). Dr. Sharpe (magenta-crimson) is very 
free and excellent in every way, but its colour is 
against it; and Julie Lagravere, a beautiful rich 
velvety - crimson flower, is, unless afforded 
special treatment, usually too late for the 
November shows.—B. C. R. 

- This is not a very large but interesting 

class. The be^ varieties are Amy Furze (best 
described as a delicate rose-lilac shade), Boule 
de Neige (white, and valuable for its lateness), 
Chevalier Domage (golden-yellow), Cullingfordi 
(rich crimson-scarlet, the most useful of all in 
its line of colour, and a really superb flower). 
Dr. Sharpe (a variety that has been many years 
in cultivation, the flowers of a purplish-crimson 
shade), Elsie (a lovely variety, the flowers beau 
tifully reflexed, and very soft-yellow in colour, 
one of the best Chrysanthemums for decorations 
in cultivation). Golden, Peach, and White 
Christmas are all worthy of a good place, the 
colour of the flowers indicated by tne name. 
Phidias (rose), Progne (amaranth, scented like 
Violets), and Putney George (crimson, the re¬ 
verse of the florets golden-yellow, and tipped 


with the same shade). All the foregoing are of 
value for exhibition. Julie Lagravere is a re¬ 
flexed Chrysanthemum, but not a show variety, 
is a splendid kind for November flowering 
the open, and is the dark-crimson variety one 
sees so much of in the parks in the autumn.— 
T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Philadelphia (Mock Orange), 
valuable genus of shrubs commonly repre¬ 
sented by the familiar Mock Orange, or Syringa 


tSEuit 6 (’philadeJphus^coronarius), found in almost every 

y shrubbery. 


There are a great many kinds, but 



Philadelphus microphyllus (natural size). 


such a strong similarity exists amongst them 
that it is necessary to make a limited selection 
of the very best. To many the common sort is 
objectionable on account of the powerful odour 
of its blossoms, but it is such a vigorous grower 
and profuse flowerer that one cannot well do 
without it. It is well not to plant it too near 
the house or a walk. Very much finer in ever 

idea, whicl 
orus, P. in 
speciosus, and r. Gordonianus, 
These are all of large growth, rising from 0 feet 
to 10 feet in height, forming a rounded mass 
almost as broad as high. They have all large 
white flowers in clusters, with little or no scent, 
•roduced from midsummer till the end of 
uly. The largest flowered kind of the Mock 
Orange is P. grandiflorus, the blossoms of which 
are fully 2 inches across and of snowy white- 
Scarcely less beautiful is the variety of 
it called laxus, on account of its habit of growth 
and flower-clusters being less dense. There is 
not a finer white flowering shrub in our gardens 
than this beautiful Mock Orange, and if there 
is only room in a garden for one kind, this is 
certainly the one to plant. The others, though 
they resemble one another in growth and 
flowers, are desirable because they flower in 
succession, and so extend the blooming period. 
P. inodorus, Gordonianus, and hirsutus are all 
fine species, and if space will admit, to these 
may be added the slender-growing P. Satzumi 
from Japan, P. Lewisi from North America, 
and P. verrucosus, also American. Most of 
these are procurable in nurseries, but are not 
invariably known under the names cited ; 
indeed, so confused are the names of the Mock 
Oranges in nurseries, that, with the exception 
of such as P. coronarius and grandiflorus, one 
can never be sure of getting the species true to 
name. There are numerous named varieties of 
P. coronarius, including one with semi-double 
flowers called primukeflorus, but it is not 
desirable, as the doubling of the flowers is not 


complete. A really ornamental variety is the 
golden-leaved form (foliis aureis), whose foliage 
is of a bright golden-yellow tint and particularly 
bright in early summer. It is a most effective 
shrub to plant in company with contrasting 
foliage like that of the purple Hazel or purple 
Cherry Plum. It should be planted if possible 
in partial shade, otherwise its foliage is 
damaged by the hot sun during summer. An 
extremely pretty little shrub is P. microphyllus 
(see illustration), which is the pigmy of the 
genus. It has smaller foliage than the Myrtle, 
has slender branches, which in summer are 
whitened with a profusion of small flowers. It 
has been rather recently introduced from New 
Mexico, and though hardy enough for the south, 
is perhaps too tender for northern or cold 
districts. The variegated leaved form of P. 
coronarius is also an attractive shrub, the 
variegation being creamy-white and deep-green. 

MOVING HOLLIES. 

During the past week I saw a splendid hedge of 
Holly being transplanted ; and as the present 
time is by no means suitable for transplanting 
this evergreen, and many of the failures respect ¬ 
ing Hollies can be attributed to unseasonable 
moving, I venture to give a few notes upon the 
subject. December, January, and February are 
the three worst months that can be chosen. 
Hollies are never so much at rest as many other 
rergreens, about April being the least active 
period of growth. It is then that they shed the 
leaf, and experience proves that April and May 
are the two best months for transplantation. 
Early in September is also a good time, but I 
prefer early spring planting. If showery 
weather does not prevail, it will be necessary 
to give considerable attention to watering, both 
at the root and overhead. During tlie dry 
spring of 1893 sad havoc was caused among fresh- 
planted Hollies, as owing to the scarcity of 
water it was impossible to aid them in the re¬ 
quired direction. I could point to more than 
one bed where some 15 per cent, to 30 per cent, 
only survived. In this respect autumn planting 
is a" little safer, but unless we do this sufficiently 
early to secure new roots the same season, good 
results are not often secured. Whichever period 
be chosen for transplantation, I would strongly 
advise a good watering, followed by a mulching 
of manure .to ensure moisture being retained. 
So many evergreens are moved during winter 
and early spring that I thought a caution not 
to move the Holly too early might perhaps save 
manv readers from disappointment. 

P. U. 

The Chimonanthus. — A delightful 
winter shrub is C. fragrans, which blooms in 
midwinter. It should be planted against a wall, 
and will grow in comparatively small gardens. 
One of the finest specimens of it is on an old 
wall at Syon House, Isleworth. The leafless 
shoots are beautified with comparatively large 
flowei’8 of vellow, with crimson sepals, and they 
are richly fragrant. It should have as sheltered a 
position as possible, or facing south, the flowers 
being then less likely to suffer from adverse 
weather. When twigs are cut and placed in a 
small vase in the house they spread abroad a 
sweet, but not fragrant, smell.—-C. T. 


4960. Quick-growing Ivies.— The broad-leaved 
Irish and Hibberd’s Emerald Gem are fast-growing Ivies. 
The last-named will make the neatest cover, tne leaves being 
smaller. It may be planted now.—E. H. 
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5007.— Bees and Carnations.—I should not think 
the flowers could be greatly hurt-by the Bees, if the hives 
are not too numerous. Show’ Carnations should not be 
cultivated in their vicinity, unless they are protected in 
some way. Roses will not be affected-^-at least, the little 
damage Bees inflict would do no harm to the effect of 
the flowers in the garden.—C. T. 

- I keep Bees, and also grow Carnations 

and Roses, but have never known either to be 
injuriously affected by them. The honey-Bee 
visits the wild Brier Rose, but I have never 
noticed it at work on either my garden Roses or 
Carnations ; it may, however, visit the latter, as 
I have seen it at work on the Pinks, but cer¬ 
tainly without any harmful effect, so far as my 
observation goes. For every honey-Bee which 
visits a flower there must be twenty other 
insects which also visit it, all equally injurious. 
If fruit is desired, either in the shape of seeds 
or in the shape of Apples, Pears, &c., the honey- 
Bee is the gardeners greatest assistant towards 
that end.—B. T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORCING WHITE FLOWERS. 

Tho 9E who require a large supply of white 
flowers during the early spring should lose no 
time in getting the plants or roots prepared by 
potting or repotting, so that they may be grad¬ 
ually brought forward in a higher temperature. 
The following are all reliable :— 

Azalea indica, of which beautiful plants, full 
of flower-buds just ready to burst into bloom, 
can be bought at a very reasonable cost, are sure 
to give satisfaction, as they need but very 
gentle heat to make their blooms expand very 
early in spring, and as a decorative plant, or for 
cut flowers, they are almost unrivalled. Deutsche 
Perle, indica alba, and Fielder’s White are 
amongst the best. 

Calla ^ETHioncA is one of the very easily 
grown plants that flower at all sorts of times in 
the year, but never better than in earlv spring. 
They should get a rest out-of-doors during sum¬ 
mer, and be repotted about midsummer, when 
they will push up very sturdy growths, and 
must be placed under glass in September and 
well supplied with liquid-manure, and kept near 
the glass in an intermediate-house, with a tem¬ 
perature from 50 degs. to 60 degs. If fly appears 
fumigate immediately. They will commence to 
flower about Christmas, and continue to push up 
their pure-white spathes freely as the solar heat 
increases, and as cut flowers for church decora¬ 
tion they are very valuable. 

Christmas Roses are lifted and forced in 
heat, but the plan weakens the plants much 
more than placing hand-lights or small frames 
over strong established clumps out-of-doors, and 
as they flower without any artificial heat at 
midwinter, there is really no need to hasten 
their blooming, and few plants suffer more from 
root lifting than these. 

Deutzia gracilis is one of the most flori 
ferous of white flowering plants, all the young 
shoots of the preceding season's growth being 
complete wreaths of bloom. If cut down close 
to the pots after they cease blooming, and kept 
under glass until June, they will have developed 
a good head of young shoots, and may be 
planted out-of-doors in good soil, and kept well 
supplied with water to perfect their growth ; 
they will now have shed their foliage, and should 
be lifted and potted preparatory to introducing 
to gentle heat, and by introducing a few in sue 
cession, they will keep a supply from February 
until June. 

Lilium Harrisi, one of the very best of 
White Lilies, may be had in bloom over a large 
part of the year, but about Easter is the best 
time for flowering it well under glass For that 
period the bulbs should be potted at once ; one 
large bulb in a 5-inch pot does well, and placed 
in a cool-house until rooted, and then placed in 
a temperature of about 55 degs., they make 
splendid heads of the purest of white trumpet- 
shaped Lilies. 

Lily of the Valley is such a universal 
favourite that it is always acceptable, and finds 
a ready sale. The main thing to ensure fine 
heads of bloom is to have large, plump crow’ns, 
similar to those imported, out they can be 
grown equally as fine at home, if the crowns are 
planted out singly in rows 1 foot apart, and 
6 inches in the row. They may be lifted now. 
all small crowns being saved for planting out 
again, and the largest ones potted or placed in 
boxes of rich soil. They require rather a high 
bottom-heat, and should be buried in Cocoa- 
fibre, and kept quite moist until they push up 
at least an inch ; then gradually inure them to 
the light, and when expanding their flow’ers 
place them in a cool-house, to harden off the 
foliage, which greatly enhances the beauty of 
the spikes of bloom. 

Gladiolus “ The Bride should be potted up 
at once, placing half-a-dozen bulbs ina 6-inch pot. 
Keep them in cool-house or frame until they arc 
well-rooted, and the tops in full growth ; then 
place in warm-house to flower. 

Geraniums,” single and double whites, are 
very useful, and plants that were cut down in 
August will now be covered with young shoots, 
which will flower freely if set on shelves near 
the glass in a warm-house, with rather a dry 
atmosphere. 

Hyacinths (Roman) only need very slight 
heat to bring them into flower at Christmas, if 
potted in September, and will flower in cold- 
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house or frames in February and March. The 
liest of all bulbs for those who have no heated 

houses. 

SpiRjEA JAPONICA must be potted at once and 
placed in cold frames. As soon as rooted they 
can be transferred to more heat. Plenty of root 
moisture is the great thing to ensure success 
with Spineas, as they are nearly aquatic. 

Tulips, of the early kind, such as White 
Van Thol, flower freely quite early if potted 
in October, and when well rooted placed in 
warm-house or where a little bottom-heat is 
available. La Heine is a find kind for cutting. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


CHOICE SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

Azalea mollis and its varieties. 

The natural disposition of these Azaleas to. 
bloom early is an advantage, as on account of 
this tendency they require less forcing. There 
is one thing connected with the forcing of these 
plants that should be borne in mind, which is 
that they should not be hurried into bloom by 
subjecting them to a high temperature, as, if 
so treated, the flowers do not last half the time 
either when cut or on the plants that they will 
if brought on slowly. This is what occurs with 
the flowers of most things when hard forced, 
but more so with the mollis Azaleas than the 
generality of plants. Large numbers are raised 
From seed, but they can be also readily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings. Plants that have been 
Forced early, if kept in a little warmth after 
their flowering is over, soon break into growth 
that affords cuttings early in the season, so that 
there is time for them to root and get established 
during the summer. When the wood of the 
young shoots has got firm enough—that is, in a 
similar state to that which is used for cuttings 
of the Indian varieties of Azalea—they will 
strike in a few’ weeks, if kept close and moist in 



Flowers of Azalea mollis. 


an intermediate temperature. As soon as the 
cuttings begin to grow' the points must be 
pinched out. It is essential to attend to this 
in good time w'hen the plants are required for 
flowering in pots, as they should be as close and 
compact in growth as they can be got; for on 
this depends their ability to produce the most 
flowers on small plants. Directly the little 
plants have got well rooted, move them into 
3-inch or 4-inch pots, and transfer them to a 
Cold frame or tit, where they must be 
ncouraged, by keeping them moderately close 


and moist, to make all the growth possible. 
Those I raised in the way described from cuttings 
produced by early forced stock made nice little 
plants, witn several shoots each before autumn ; 
the pots were plunged in ashes during the 
winter in the frame they occupied in summer, 
covering to keep out frost. In March they were 
turned out of the pots and planted in a bed 
made up of peat, sand, leaf-mould and a little 
rotten manure, the points of all the strongest 
shoots being cut away before they began to 
move, the effect of w r hich was that they were as 
full and compact in grow’th as possible. Some 
flow'er-buds were set in autumn, but another 
season’s growth was given them before the 
plants W'ere taken up and potted, at which time 
they w r ere so full of buds that when they came 
into bloom the flowers all but hid the w ood. 
The treatment described may seem to entail a 
good deal of labour to bestow op a hardy shrub, 
but there are few things that give a better 
return for the attention they receive. When 
these Azaleas are forced, like most other hardy 
shrubs, the plants are often very badly treated 
afterwards ; w’hen the flowers are off them they 
are crammed into any out-of-the-way corner, 
not unusually out-of-doors, exposed to the cold 
cutting winds and frosty nights, and this after 
having been subjected to the exciting influence 
of a temperature higher than they like. The 
plants forced are mostly not larger than will 
admit of their being growm on and prepared for 
doing duty in the same way a second time. 

To prepare them for this as soon as they are 
out of bloom, all the shoots should be cut well 
back, after W’hich the plants ought to be placed 
in a cold pit or frame, giving tnem air in the 
daytime w’hen the weather is suitable, with as 
much water as will keep the soil in a healthy 
state. So managed they will be in a condition 
for planting out as soon as the cold weather is 
past. A suitable bed should be prepared if the 
natural soil is not such as will suit tnem. They 
are fond of peat, but they will thrive in good 
free loam, if not too sandy. As a matter of 
course, plants that have been forced will not 
move nearly so freely the summer following as 
others that have not been so treated ; but the 
second season, if all goes well, w'ill see them 
quite recovered, so that they w’ill make plenty 
of grow’th and mature flower-buds in quantity, 
that will make a display much exceeding that 
which is obtainable from smaller examples. 
One great advantage which these Azaleas 
possess is that they are equally adapted for pot 
culture by those who have no place where a 
higher temperature than that of a greenhouse is 
kept up, as they are for forcing, as if the plants 
are potted in autumn and at once moved to a 
greenhouse, they w’ill bloom to perfection at the 
end of winter and beginning of spring. So 
managed, the flowers naturally have more sub¬ 
stance in them, lasting proportionately longer, 
whilst the much-prized pink tint which many 
forms of the plants possess is more intense. 


.50*29.— Bulbs in pots.— All the subjects 
you mention w’ill bloom the second year if left 
in the pots they now occupy ; but not so well as 
in the first vear, and probably not at all if they 
are not well cared for. Unless you are prepared 
to devote some time to them after they have 
gone out of flow’er you had better not keep them 
over for another vear. The treatment they 
require is that the foliage should not be injured 
from any cause, and that the roots get sufficient 
moisture to keep the soil moist until the leaves 
die down of their own accord.—J. C. C. 

-The better plan, of course, is to take the bulbs out 

of the pots and keep them in a dry place ; but if you do 
not force them hard, really only letting them come into 
bloom naturally almost, you may for one year let them 
remain in the pots, particularly the smaller kinds, such os 
Snowdrops ana Chionodoxas.—C. T. 

-- If carefully managed most of the bulbs named 

would flower in a window year after year ; but they must 
have attention with water after flowering till the growth 
has ripened, and they should be repotted in fresh, sweet 
soil early in autumn. Of course, such bulbs will not force 
so well as those newly imported.—E. H. 

5017.— A greenhouse wall.— You might 
cover the wall with Cork if you like, but I much 
prefer such things as dimbers—Ficus repens, 
which makes a surface of deep-green leafage, 
the beautiful Plumbago capensis, and its variety 
alba, Lapageria rosea ana L. alba, or you can 
build up a sort of rockery, and plant in varieties 
of fine-leaved Begonias, Maiden-hair Ferns, and 
many other kinds. I was in quite a cold house 
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the other day—at least, only sufficiently heated 
to keep out frosts—and the fine-leaved varieties 
of Begonia Rex, besides a number of such Ferns 
as Adiantuin cuneatum, were in full beauty. 
You could also grow the Lady’s Slipper (Cypri- 
pedium insigne), which would succeed under 
such conditions.—C. T. 

- Except the affording a harbour for in¬ 
sects, such as wood lice, &c., there is no objection 
to doing as you suggest—indeed, it is a very 
common practice, and if plenty of moisture is 
supplied the results are, as a rule, good. There 
are plenty of suitable subjects for planting in 
the crevices or pockets, including varieties of 
Pteris, Adianturns, and other Ferns, Isolepis 
gracilis, Panicum variegatuin, Tradescantia 
zebrina and multicolor, fine-foliaged Begonias, 
&c. If the whole is kept moist, insects will be 
much less likely^ to be troublesome.—B. C. R. 

- A greenhouse wall covered with Ferns 

anti creeping plants is very pretty, but to a 
certain extent Virgin (Jork does encourage 
insects, and the continual dampness weakens 
the wall to some extent. For such a purpose 
the wall should not be less than 14 inches thick. 
Pretty well all the smaller greenhouse Ferns 
and Mosses will grow on such a wall, and in 
addition Anthencuni variegatum, Coprosma 
Baueriana variegata, Eulalia japonica variegata. 
Ficus repen8, Dactvlis glomerata variegata, 
Festuca glauca, Leucophyton Browni, Sedum 
carneum tricolor, S. Sieboldi variegatum, and 
Vinca elega ntissima may be used.—E. H. 

5011.— Chinese Primulas and Deutzia 
gracilis. —The best thing to fertilise single 
Chinese Primulas is a small camel's-hair pencil, 
which can easily be passed down to the pollen¬ 
bearing organs, and transferred from flower to 
flower. It must be done when the pollen is dry— 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. I have 
generally had a better crop of seeds from blooms 
fertilised later in the season than now, and for 
that reason I generally keep the later-blooming 
lants for seed purposes. Deutzia gracilis may 
e easily propagated from the young shoots in 
heat in spring ; but a better way of getting up a 
stock is to plant out a number of strong bushes 
rather deeply in a bed of light, sandy soil. 
Every stem will then form healthy roots round 
the base. —E. H. 

- These must be crossed with a camera- 

hair brush, inserting the pollen from one to the 
other, selecting, of course, colours that are likely 
to produce offspring of some interest and value. 
One must be very successful nowadays in the 
hybridising of Chinese Primulas to getany thing 
distinct or an advance on varieties already in culti¬ 
vation. In crossing, aim at getting good colours, 
fine form in the individual flower or “ pip,” and a 
robust truss that is crowded with flowers, strong, 
sturdy, and the foliage of robust character. 
After hybridising place the plants on a shelf by 
themselves and in a sunny comer, so that the 
pods can ripen up well. Be careful to give 
ample water.—C. T. 

- The simplest way of getting Chinese 

Primulas to seed is to choose those plants which 
flower late in the spring, and stand them out- 
of-doors. If you have only a few plants to deal 
with you may take them out of the greenhouse 
in the morning and move them back again at 
night ; the insects will then fertilise the flowers 
sufficiently to obtain plenty of seed. I have 
seen many scores of these plants in the open air 
at the beginning of May, with only a mat placed 
over them at night to protect them from frost or 
heavy rain, ana they have produced more seed 
than those plants that were manipulated upon 
with a camel’s-hair brush and had the protection 
of a warm greenhouse. A few plants stood on a 
shelf well up to light and air in a greenhouse in 
the months of April and May will generally fur¬ 
nish sufficient seed for ones own use. Fairly 
hard young growth of Deutzia gracilis will strike 
freely during the summer in a close frame if 
they are kept watered and shaded. —J. C. C. 

5027.— Forcing Lily of the Valley.— 
Leave the pots in the hot bed until the growth 
is 4 inches or 5 inches high and the flower-buds 
just appearing, then clean them over (of course, 
the crowns will have been buried some inches 
deep in fibre) and bring them into a warm- 
house or pit at 60 degs. to 70 degs., exposing 
them gradually to the light, and by the time 
the leaves are green the flowers will be expand¬ 
ing. They need a brisk heat at this season of 
the year.—B. C. R. 
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PALMS FROM SEED. 

At no time were Palms more popular than they 
are at the present day, and consequently large 
importations of seeds reach this country by 
means of which the supply is kept up. Not 
only do our nurserymen import seeds for their 
own stock, but large numbers are frequently 
offered for sale at the London auction rooms, 
and as a considerable quantity has been an¬ 
nounced for distribution in this way, a few 
words as to their general treatment may not be 


“ Bungalow " or “ Cabbage " Palm (Seaforthia elegans). 

out of place. The all-important consideration 
is to obtain good seed—that is, with the germ in 
a plump state, and ready to start into growth 
when placed under favourable conditions, for ill 
the case of many kinds if the seed has been kept 
too dry or from other causes, the germ will 
shrivel up, while the body of the seed remains 
quite fresh and sound, and to anyone un¬ 
acquainted with this peculiarity it appears to 
be in very good condition. With the more 
rapid means of transit and superior mode of 
packing, the seed reaches here as a rule in 
better condition than was formerly the case. 
The usual way is to pack the seeds in dry earth — 
that is, a layer of line earth—then a layer of 
seeds till the box is filled, when of course the 
seeds will be perfectly air-tight, and, generally 
speaking, they reach this country in good con¬ 
dition. 

Raising the plants. —In sowing the seeds, 
whether in pots, pans, or boxes, the soil chosen 
should be a good yellow loam, lightened by an 
admixture of coarse sand. All mixtures of peat, 
manure, or leaf-mould should be avoided, unless 
the loam is of too heavy a consistency, when a 
little well-decayed leaf-mould will be of service. 
It is better to pass the soil through a sieve 
with half an inch mesh, as the young roots are 
not so liable to be injured when potting the 
seedlings. In preparing the pots, pans, or 
boxes for sowing, fair drainage should be 
ensured, but Palms do not require nearly so 
much drainage as some subjects, all that is 
needed being to allow the surplus water to drain 
away. The soil must be pressed down moder¬ 
ately firm and made level; then when the seeds 
are sown care must be taken that they are 


not overcrowded, and they should be covered 
with soil to about their own depth. Until the 
young plants make their appearance al>ove 
ground light is, of course, not essential, so that 
the boxes may be stood underneath the stages 
or in any out-of-the-way place, provided a good 
heat is maintained and the soil not subjected to 
any great extremes either of drought or moist¬ 
ure. The very best position is a bed of Cocoa- 
nut-refuse with a gentle bottom-heat, in which 
the pots or pans should be plunged, when if the 
seed is fresh it may be reasonably anticipated to 
soon germinate, though in this respect 
many Palms behave in an erratic man¬ 
ner, for frequently a few will make 
their appearance cjuickly after sowing, 
while the bulk will not germinate 
till a long time after. When the 
first leaf is well developed is a good 
time to pot off the young plants, for 
which purpose the soil should be the 
same as that above recommended in 
which to sow the seed. For 

The eirst potting it will be found 
an advantage to sift the soil as for 
so wing. For most of the generally 
cultivated Palms small pots known as 
thumbs are large enough, and if one 
good piece of crock l>e placed in the 
bottom of each pot, it will afford suffi¬ 
cient drainage. As the seed remains 
for some time attached to the 
young plant, a good general guide as to the 
depth it should lie placed in the soil is thereby 
furnished, and that is in potting to place the 
young plants at such a depth that the seed just 
rests on the surface of the soil. The compost 
employed must be pressed down moderately firm. 
Should the roots be as all matted together, they 
must be carefully disentangled, or if broken or 
bruised however slightly, the result is likely to 
be the death of the plant. After potting and a 
watering sufficient to settle the soil, the pots 
should be plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, 
when the after treatment will consist in water¬ 
ing when necessary and in syringing more or 
less frequently, according to the season of 
the year and the weather experienced. It 
should l>e borne in mind that a humid atmos¬ 
phere is favourable for most Putins, being 
very conducive to rapid growth. As re¬ 
potting is necessary, much the same kind 
of soil may be used, except that a little 
well-decayed manure will in the case of the 
stronger - growing kinds be of service. 
Palms, as a rule, very much resent being over- 
potted, and to the uninitiated it is surprising 
what effective specimens can lie grown in pots 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. Of course, as 
the pots get full of roots an occasional stimulant 
is necessarv to maintain the foliage in good con¬ 
dition, and the soil must not lie allowed to get 
dry, as if this happens the foliage is very apt to 
acquire a sickly hue. When in small pots ami 
they are full of roots, it is almost impossible to 
overwater them, provided the surplus water is 
able to drain away. Where Palms are kept in 
the dw r elling-house, a very important factor 
towards maintaining them in good condition is 
to frequently sponge the leaves with tepid water 
to remove the dust, which quickly gathers on 
the foliage. As the roots of most Palms are of 
a deep-descending nature, they, as a matter of 
course, coil round the bottom of the pot, and 
when repotting takes place, these roots should 
be allowed to remain undisturbed, as if injured 
it may prove fatal to the plant. The principal 
insect pests from which Palms suffer are different 
forms of scale, some of which are more trouble¬ 
some than others ; but in the case of any of them 
the object aimed at should be to clear them off 
directly thev make their appearance, as if allowed 
to effect a thorough lodgment on the leaves they 
are very difficult to eradicate without injuring 
the tender, unfolding foliage. 

Varieties.— Of Palms that are used for de¬ 
coration in a small state may be especially men¬ 
tioned the different Kentias now so extensively 
grown by all our nurserymen, Latania borbonica. 
Cocos Weddelliana, Geonoma gracilis, Seaforthia 
elegans (see cut), Areca lutescens, A. sapida, 
A. Baueri,and A. Verschaffelti, Phoenix rupicola, 
several species of Chamairops, Rhapis flabellifor- 
mis, and Corypha australis. As several of these 
will do well in a greenhouse temperature, they 
are suitable for a dwelling-house. But in rais¬ 
ing them from seed, even the hardiest are much 
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better if kept during their earlier stages in the 
stove, as they make much more rapid progress, 
and consequently form effective specimens in 
much less time than if they do not get the addi¬ 
tional heat when young. The hardiest of all the 
above are Chamaerops excelsa and C. Fortunei, 
Corypha australis, and Rhapis fiabellifonnis. 
This last is an exception to the others in its 
method of increase, for seeds are rarely ob¬ 
tained ; but as a set-off, it pushes up suckers 
freely, which when sufficiently advanced can be 
taken off with their attendant roots and re¬ 
potted. . H. 


5012.— Heating a greenhouse. I have 

used the earthenware pipes for flues many a 
time, but so far never for hot water. I recently, 
however, saw part of an apparatus taken from a 
house that had been heated in this way, and the 
pipes were all sound and tight. I really do not 
see why it should not answer, and, indeed, 
intend to try it myself one of these days. If 
the joints are carefully made with fresh Portland 
cement the whole will be quite tight, and ought 
to answer satisfactorily, but I should endeavour 
to avoid getting the pipes overheated at any 
time, the water certainly ought never to boil. 
With the tank not more than a couple of feet 
higher than the pipes, and one or more good 
sized air-pipes, there would be no pressure in the 
pipes likely to do any harm.—B. C. R. 

5015.— Cost of heating a greenhouse. 

—Ibis is a question that has troubled the minds 
of a good many people before now, and is likely 
to do so for all time, because, as no man can 
foretell the kind of weather we are going to 
have, it is impossible to estimate the probable 
cost of fuel to heat a given space. Six weeks of 
frost in the dead of winter will make all the 
difference in the calculations. Even without 
actual frost, if a low outside temperature pre¬ 
vails for several weeks, that will make all the 
difference in the consumption of fuel. So wil’ 
also the form of houses, especially if they are 
high ones, and the span-roof form is more ex¬ 
pensive to warm than a lean-to. “Scotia” will 
understand that the superficial area to be heated 
is a consideration that cannot be ignored in 
framing an answer to his question. Employers 
of gardeners often think that more fuel is con¬ 
sumed than is necessary ; but a little considera¬ 
tion will show that they are mistaken, because 
if a higher temperature is maintained than the 
plants require it would do them injury, and no 
skilful man would so act against his own 
interests.—J. C. C. 


5022.— Covering for a stage —Yes, pot 
plants standing on an open stage just over three 
rows of hot pipes are sure to get badly dried at 
times. Your best plan will be to lay down 
sheets of the galvanised corrugated iron, or stout 
slates would do, covering them with 2 inches or 
3 inches of fine “ballast,'’ beach shingle, or 
gravel (not ashes), and stand the plants thereon. 
The material should be kept moist by frequently 
syringing between the pots. If you give the 
iron a coat of hot lime before using', it will last 
all the longer.—B. C. R. 

-Corrugated iron will make a good covering on the 

stage. Run a line of angle iron back and front of the stage 
for the corrugated iron to fit into. Sand or fine gravel 
will do to stand the pots on.—E. H. 

—— You could use corrugated iron, and it isdoneunder 
such circumstances. Put the plants upon shell or small 
stones, which will retain the moisture fairly well. During 
the whole year it will be very necessary to look after the 
plants well, otherwise they will soon get dry.—C. T. 


Asparagus plumosus as a basket plant.- 

This forms a splendid basket plant. To grow this plant 
well it must not be cramped at the roots, my baskets being 
quite 2 feet over. The plants, as they grow, climb up the 
chains by which the baskets are suspended, and also 
depend all around, forming altogether beautiful objects. 
East season I saw some magnificent baskets of this plant 
m the large winter garden at Witley Court.—A. 

4978.— An unheated frame.— “Lady's Slipper” 
will find the following Orchids do well in an unheated 
frame : Cypripedium calceolus, C. spectabile, C. macran- 
thum, and Epipactis gigantea. I have had plants of the 
above in a similar position for the last five years, and they 
grow well and bloom well.— An Orchid Lover. 


5018.— Hoya and Dracaena, &c.— Sup¬ 
posing that the Hoya is the ordinary H. carnosa, 
or W ax-flower plant, little difficulty should be 
experienced in wintering this in a sitting-room ; 
in fact, it makes an excellent window plant. 
It should be kept nearly dry at the root until 
growth recommences in the spring, and, indeed, 
in severe weather, if allowed to become quite 
dry, will be all the safer, and also more likely 
to bloom freely next season. Dracaena terminalis. 


belonging to the variegated-leaved section, is 
more delicate, and really needs the warm, moist 
atmosphere of a stove. Keep the plant as warm 
as possible, and the soil moderately but not too 
dry, and it will probably survive, though it is 
almost sure to become more or less shabby. 
Polystichum angulare is a hardy British species, 
and thrives best in good sandy foam, made fairly 
firm. It is nearly or quite deciduous, so must 
not be overwatered while at rest.—B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 


sized, prettily-coloured fruit, which are of 
excellent quality late in August. 

Braddick’s Nonpareil I have frequently 
praised in these pages, being of opinion that it 
is one of the most valuable dessert Apples in 
cultivation. In habit it is somewhat straggling 
and slender, horizontal or espalier training 
answering best, though fairly good bushes, 
pyramids, and standards may be grown. It is 
one of the surest bearers, the fruit being of 
medium size, much flattened, and very distinct. 
When ripe it is fairly attractive in appearance, 
of excellent quality, and keeps admirably. 
The season extends from November till late in 


SOME GOOD DESSERT APPLES. 
Personally I am strongly of opinion that 
dessert Apples approaching coarseness are 
objectionable, and certainly do not give the 
greatest satisfaction on the dining-table. 
Coarseness, I know, is a term that can rarely be 
applied to, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Margil, Ross 
Nonpareil, Fearn's Pippin, and such like, but 
Ribston Pippin, Gravenstein, Blenheim Pippin, 
Adams’ Pearmain, King of the Pippins, and 
other popular varieties that could be named are 
frequently seen in prize-winning collections of a 
size qualifying them for cooking rather than for 
dessert. There are plenty of really good 
medium-sized to small-fruited sorts available 
for cultivation other than the dozen or so 
varieties on which there has been such a great 
run during the past decade, to a few of which I 
will direct attention, taking them somewhat in 
alphabetical order :— 

Aromatic Russet is largely grown in the 
south-western counties, but, according to my 
experience, not often met with elsewhere, yet 
it is a first-class variety. It succeeds well 
under any form of training, good pyramids 
being easily grown, while there are few more 
reliable as regards free bearing. The fruit is of 
medium size and nearly covered with russet, 
therefore not particularly attractive in appear¬ 
ance, being, however, of excellent flavour, and, 



Fruiting-branch of Apple “Golden Knob.” 


as its name implies, highly perfumed. In 
common with most other russet-coated, yellow- 
fleshed Apples, care must be taken not to gather 
the fruit too early, or otherwise it will become 
tough and flavourless. The proper season is 
December to February inclusive. 

Benoni is even less well known, but, all the 
same, it is one of the best flavoured second early 
Apples I am acquainted with, and is a great 
favourite with that experienced pomologist, 
Mr. W. G. Pragnell, of Sherborne Castle. It is 
said to be of American origin, and both pyra¬ 
mids and cordons bear good crops of medium¬ 


April. 

Court of Wick, a Somersetshire Apple, and 
at one time a favourite variety, is now much 
less grown, owing, doubtless, to the smallness 
of fruit. It is a pity, however, that such a 
pretty and richly-flavoured variety should go 
out of cultivation. It is not a very strong 
grower, by no means fastidious as to soils or 
or position, and a sure bearer. The season of 
this superior dessert Apple extends from Novem¬ 
ber to March inclusive. 

Golden* Knob, of which an illustration is here 
iven, is distinctly a Kentish Apple—at any rate, 
have never met with it much elsewhere than in 
Kent and that part of Sussex adjoining, though 
why its cultivation should be so much limited is 
hard to determine. It is excellent either for 
home consumption or market, keeping good till 
long after most other varieties are over. 
Standard or orchard-trees attain a moderately 
large size and rarely fail to bear well. The 
variety is also admirably adapted for garden 
culture. The fruit is somewhat small and com¬ 
pletely covered with russet, while the flesh is 
yellowish-green in colour, juicy, and brightly 
flavoured. Too often, however, the trees are 
cleared of their fruit before it is fit to store, the 
proper course to pursue being to leave the 
Golden Knob to the very last before gathering, 
a moderately severe frost doing it more good than 
harm. If they are dragged from the trees 
the fruit shrivels badly and is not fit to 
eat at any time. The variety ought to be 
at its best from midwinter till April. 

Golden Pippin is far more common 
than the foregoing, and though one of the 
smallest of dessert Apples, is also one of 
the best. Every lover of Apples who can 
afford the space ought to plant a tree of 
this delicious variety, and would not often 
be disappointed as to its cropping qualities. 
The bush or informal pyramidal form of 
training best suits it, while the fruit is 
about 2 inches long and the same in depth, 
rich-yellow in colour, crisp, juicy, and 
agreeably flavoured, being fit to eat in 
November, and keeping good till the end 
of March. 

Golden Reinettk, another very old 
and excellent variety, still finds plenty 
of admirers, and, it is to be hoped, will 
continue to do so. On our cold clayey 
soil it fails badly, but where the subsoil is 
of a more gravelly nature the tree attains 
a good size and crops heavily, garden 
culture suiting it w*ell. The fruit is 
medium-sized, very prettv, and (when 
ripe) juicy and richly flavoured. In 
season from November till well into 
April. 

Kerry Pippin, a small and pretty 
variety, ripening during September and 
October, still has plenty of admirers, and 
fully deserves that distinction. It is 
amenable to any form of training, and 
seldom fails to be productive. 

Lamb Abbey Pearmain. —This, a few 
years ago, was usually included in most 
selections of dessert Apples, but, being 
small fruited, I am afraid it is likely to 
drop out of cultivation. The variety is adapted 
for either orchard or garden culture, and for 
any form of training. The fruit colours prettily, 
anti w’hen in season, or say from mid-winter 
till April, is decidedly superior in point of 
quality. 

Lord BuRGHLEYis much less well known, but 
is equally worthy of being largely grown. The 
tree is inclined to canker somewhat on heavy 
soils, but in spite of this failing it should be 
given a trial everywhere. It can be trained as a 
pyramid, and makes a good dwarf or cordon on 
the Paradise-stock. With me it seldom fails to 
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bear well, and if not gathered too early will 
keep fresh and good till most Apples are over. 
’! he fruit is somewhat dull in appearance, but it 
is very juicy and of good spicy flavour. 

Pearson's Plate and Sam Youno are both 
good growers, very prolific, small-fruited, and 
of excellent quality. The latter variety is in 
season from November to February, while the 
former lasts about a month longer. * 

Neek-no-Fprther is not often met with, but 
it is quite deserving of being preserved. It 
forms a medium-sized tree, its habit suiting 
small gardens well, ' and in most favourable 
seasons crops satisfactorily. The fruits are 
somewhat conical, very richly coloured, and 
tender and pleasing. Carefully stored, the 
season extends from November till March. 

W yken Pippin is generally recognised as being 
a very reliable and good Apple, but its smallness 
militates against it. The tree grows moderately 
strongly and may be gVown under a variety of 
systems. Though not particularly showy, a 
well selected dish looks well on the dining- 
table, and no fault can be found with the 
quality. It is in season from November till 
April. W. I. 


5023. —Pear-trees not growing.— One 

sentence you use in your inquiry appears to me 
to explain the cause of your trouble. You sav 
two years ago you had the meadow trenched up. 
Now, as the word trenched is understood by 
gardeners, it incans that you placed the gocsi 
surface soil at the liottom and brought the 
inferior to the top. If this is what you have 
done, it is sufficient to account for the trees not 
growing ; the soil is loo poor for them. To 
make a permanent, job of it, you cannot do 
letter than trench over the ground again, ami 
bring the ^ornl soil to the top. Probably a 
heavy dressing of rotten manure placed on the 
roots after the surface soil is laid on one side, 
will start the trees into growth, but you will 
have to repeat this operation every year in a 
sandy soil until the roots have found their way 
down to the turfy soil below. You have acted 
wisely in not pruning the trees, nor should you 
do so until they have made sufficient growth 
to require it : not, in fact, until it getB crowded 
or unruly in length. —J. C. C. 

- 01 vc I lie Pear-trees a goo<l top-dressing of rich 
manure. Tlu\ require something better than sand to 
grow.—E. II. 

5019. — Treatment of Cherries. -Prune 
the sin*ots l»ack to within five eyes of the base 
where it was budded ; this will* allow of two 
branches being made on each side and a leader 
in the centre. By this means the trees will lie 
furnished with branches properly from its base. 
When maiden treat, such as the one on- • 

** Pine, are not cut hard back the first year, 
the tree eventually becomes leggy, owing to the 
non development of the buds nearest the base, 
consequent upon the flow of sap going direct to 
the upper part of the tree.—S. P. 

-The Cherries should have been cut back before. It 

would have been better -t ipped when about IS inchiM 
high, and the luter&b made below laid in. However, cut 
ba-k now to within half-a-dozen buds of the bottom, ami 
lievt summer train all the shoots in. — E. II. 

Vine snags. — It is difficult to find a more 
appropriate designation for the long, crooked, 
ami ugly spurs found so frequently on old Vines. 
There seems to be no reason why these long 
spurs should be left on rods, but it seems to lie a 
practice with many growers. In time the pro¬ 
duct is small, thin wood and very poor bunches. 
If the process of pruning compels the formation 
of these long spurs after a few years fruiting, 
would it not lie better ere the evil gets too great 
to carry up new rods from the base of the old 
ones, more frequently cutting away the whole of 
the spurs one-half or one-third the*length of the 
old rod, according to the run of the roof, tying 
the new rod in to fruit where the spurs fiave 
l»een taken off*, and so continuing to extend it 
the following years ? Thus instead of seeing, as 
is so often the case now, Vines all snags, these 
old rods would be replaced every few years._B. 

4f)73.-Flle3 on ft*ult-trees.—Svringe the wall with 
a strong solution of Sunlight soap, 3 oz. to the gallon 
adding a wineglassful of paraffin-oil to each gallon The 
mixture will not injure the trees.—E. II 


4967.-Worms on a lawn-tennis ground - 

Saturate the ground with lime-water made from fresh 
lime. Repeat a* often a- necessary. Another plan of a 
more permanent character would be to take up the turf 

i^rtTO‘rh?«h«-E.H h ” oieruie thi 


THE MAIDEN'S WREATH (FRANCOA 
RAMOSA). 

The subject of the accompanying illustrations 
should be found in every collection of plants of 
any pretensions. It is as valuable to the 
amateur with only a small greenhouse as it is 
in larger numbers for decorating conservatories. 
By some it is found to lie tolerably hardy, but 
the position chosen for it in the open air should 
be a protected one as well as fairly dry. 
In the milder parts of the country it may 
with these precautions be depended upon in 



Mai len’a Wreath (F. ramosa) in a pot. 


average winters. It is a Chilian genus be¬ 
longing to the Saxifrage family. Ah a deco¬ 
rative plant for grouping it is peculiarly adapted 
whilst in flower. Spike succeeds spike, and 
these as a rule send forth laterals, thus keeping 
up a long succession of bloom. My practice is 
to grow it in a cool-house all the season ; this 
is not necessary when not in flower. A cold 
frame or pit will do provided there is not an ex¬ 
cess of damp during the colder season. At 
other times it may be stood out-of-doors with 
safety, lint when in flower it is lietter preserved 
in good condition if under cover. I 11 my cose the 
temperature frequently falls lielow 40* degs. in 
the winter, and the plants are usually a long way 
fr°m the glass, yet they do remarkably well 
under this latter unfavourable condition. The 
plants can be kept in good health for some years 
at a stretch, and as they increase in Bizethey 
will lie found equally useful for large houses. 
A fresh potting each spring should l»c given. 
The soil should consist chiefly of good friable 
loam with leaf-soil and sand. Firm potting is 
preferable to a loose condition of the soil, keep- 
uig the plants in a healthy state for a greater 
length of time. Propagation can be effected 
either by cutting** or seeds. CuttingB, I find, 
strike best in the early spring, each one being 
placed singly into a 2}-inch pot, with a liberal 
amount of sand. In a gentle warmth, but not 
too close or moist, these cutting* will soon 
strike. As soon os well-rooted, one shift ought 
to be given ; this will suffice for the first 

y® a . r - n e See<1 is now about ri P e from plants 

which flowered early. To save time this could 
be sown at once, and the seedlings kept ste. dily 
growing through the winter upon a shelf near 


the glass. By the spring these will make nice 
little plants with the possibility of a Bpike or 
two of flowers in twelve months. The best dis¬ 
play will, however, be from plants at least two 
years old from seeds. Insects, to all appear¬ 
ance, do not trouble this Francoa, and it is 
fortunate this is so, for the foliage, being hirsute, 
is not easily cleansed. The plants when grow 
ing freely and showing flower will take a liberal 
supply of water, with a dose now and then of 
liquid-manure as an assistance. The illustration 
on this page shows ho>v well the plant will grow 
and flower in a pot. The spikes when cut are 
useful for trumpet vases, and also as a wreath 
fora lady's hair (see cut, page 561), lasting well. 
Other Francoas worth growing are F. append i- 
culata, with deep-coloured flowers, and F. 
sonchifolia, rose-coloured flowers. H. 


ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM SPHACELATUM. 

It is now some long time ago since I 
promised “ C. Cameron ” I would sav a few 
words upon this species. When I received the 
flowers from him in the spring of the year I 
was much put about to furnish all the informa¬ 
tion asked for, and so the request was over¬ 
looked. I quite agree that the species above- 
named is a very pretty and showy one, and 
the flowers sent by “ C. C.” represented a very 
good one, reminding me of a form which I 
used to grow years ago, which was called 
Phelpsianmn ; but this, I think, was only a local 
name, and I do not see it recorded anywhere. 
O. sphacelatum is a very free-growing plant, 
and it was sent to this country from Guatemala 
more than fifty years ago, ami I do no think it 
has ever lieen lost to cultivation since. As 
“C. C. M says, it is a splendid Orchid for 
growing with other stove-plants, as it thrives 
well in such situations, and flowers in profusion. 
Now, I like to so grow the majority of Orchids, 
for why they should require a separate house 
to grow in I cannot think. The only thing I 
have to say against the growing of these plants 
in a house with a mixctl collection is that they 
arc apt to get overshadowed and smothered up 
by the foliage of the other things that are not 
Orchids ; but this can be obviated by the owuer 
if he takes the least trouble with his plants. 
A* I have before remarked, O. sphacelatum is 
a free-growing plant, and it soon attains to 
considerable dimensions, and if it grows to an 
inconvenient size in the course of a few years, 
it can easily lie cut through and divided, 
whereby two or three specimens are produced. 
These should be potted in well-drained pots, 
and be placed in a compost consisting of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss. It likes 
an abundance of water when growing, 
and even when not in an active state it should 
have sufficient water to keep the bulbs in a 
plump condition. This is a point that wants 
watching, for if this is done it is surprising the 
difference that will be aeen in two plants that 
have been treated in the two different ways. 
When I was a young man amongst Orchids* it 
was always the right system to give the Orchids 
a thorough good drying as a resting season, but 
as I grew to lie my own master amongst the 
Orchids I determined to see if better treatment 
would not make these plants present a more 
pleasing appearance, which I did, ami here 
record it for the benefit of my readers, and a 
fair amount of water through the winter months 
will prevent the liullw putting on that starved 
and wrinkled aspect which they assumed under 
the dry system which used to be given them 
some few years ago. This is a plant which is a 
special favourite with ladies on account of the 
long spikes being much branched, and the short 
branches forming such elegant little gems for 
their own cutting, ami this I would always grow 
a plant or two for—it makes sucli a lot of 
difference if a lady can cut her own flowers. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA WALKERIANA. 

The statement made to me by “ James Walker n 
only goes to prove that he is either a young 
grower of Orchids or that he has not made them 
a studv, for he says, in sending me a flower of 
this plant, “What is the cause of it going 
wrong in the flowering-stem?” W r ell, “ J. w7* 
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must know that'this is a feature of the species 
which used to be considered * peculiar to this 
plant, only the same as I have pointed out is the 
case with Epiilendrum Standfordianum ; but 
one or two others have appeared which have the 
same peculiarity. The flower sent to me is a 
very deep-coloured one, almost as deeply 
coloured as a good form of C. nobilior, which 
flowers in the same manner on a small and weak 
leafless growth, and which dies away soon after 
the blooms. C. Walkeriana is one of the finds of 
Gardner, when collecting in Brazil, now upwards 
of fifty years ago, near the diamond district, and 
which became known in English gardens by the 
name of C. bulbosa, and which it was long called. 
It is a free-flowering plant when grown well, 
the curious shoots upon which the blooms are 
produced usually bearing a pair of flowers each, 
and these last a long time in full beauty if ordi¬ 
nary care is taken to prevent water from the 
syringe falling upon them ; the colour of thfe 
sepals and petals being rich rosy-purple, the 
petals much broader than the sepals ; the three- 
lobed lip is panduriform, the side lobes being 
reduced to small, erect, ear-like appendages, 
which cover the column only at the base ; these 
are deep rosy-purple, the stout column being of 
the same colour, the front lobe of a rich amethyst- 
purple, streaked with deeper purple, and at 
the base it is of a pale-yellow. This is 
an Orchid that requires to be kept warm 
all the year round, and to have a good 
moisture in the air at all seasons ; of course, 
what is considered a fair amount in the summer 
season w'oulcl be too much in the winter ; but as 
the plant grows near streams of water, and as its 
roots are thrown out a good bit from the stem 
upon which it grows, it derives a certain 
amount of nourishment even in the resting 
season. I have found the plant to grow and 
do best upon a bare block of wood, not the thin 
pieces of wood which nowadays are too often 
used in trade collections, but on a good-sized 
block of wood ; it does not so much matter 
what kind of Mood, but I think Willow is the 
best ; there should be just enough {Sphagnum 
put upon the block w r ith the plant to keep it 
moist, ami the air should be kept moist. I do 
not think it is any good to try pot-culture with 
it—at least, I could never succeed with it treated 
in this manner—but it may be grow n in hanging 
earthenware pans with just the least bit of 
peat-fibre and some Sphagnum Moss over the 
crocks. It is a very beautiful species with 
a cheerful good-sizeu flower, and although a 
little difficult to manage, it is yet always a very 
desirable plant, but it is not one I should 
recommend the young beginner to try. 

Matt. Bramble. 


LADY’S SLIPPER ORCHIDS (CYPRI 
PEDIUMS). 

The Cypripediums are plants well suited to the 
wants of amateur gardeners, for they do not 
require any great amount of artificial heat or 
anything more than ordinary appliances to grow 
them to perfection, and they flower very freely, 
and last a long time in good condition, and few 
flowers find a readier sale. Many gardeners in 
private places where the surplus produce is sold 
have told me that they get more inquiries for 
these than any other flower they grow'. Cer 
tainly, some of the new kinds are expensive, but 
the older kinds, such as C. insigne, C. barl»atum, 
and others are not only reasonable, but are 
readily increased by division. They do well in 
pots or pans, in a mixture of peat, Sphagnum 
Moss, and charcoal, and may be grown well 
under the shade of Vines or other fruit-trees, and 
at this period of the year, when a good many 
will be in flower, they are quite at home in the 
conservatory or stove-house, where rather a dry 
t emperature is maintained. There is something 
of enarin about the culture of Orchids, and many 
amateurs would like to embark in their culture 
if they were not deterred by exaggerated not ions 
of the expensive appliances in the shape of 
tropical stove-houses, hanging-baskets, &c. ; but 
these are really useful plants that repay any 
care bestowed on them, with handsome, lasting, 
and beautiful flowers, and doubtless many 
growers have been disappointed with their first 
experience of Orchid growing, for all Orchids 
are by no means suited to amateur cultivation, and 
can only yield disappointment to anyone that 
embarks in their culture. J. G., Hants. 


FERNS. 

“THE BRITLSH HART’S-TONGUE FERN 
(SCOLOPENDRIUM VULGARE). 

This plant in its normal condition cannot be 
mistaken for any other Fern. One species 
only inhabits Britain, but this is very widely 
distributed. It crops out more frequently 
in spots where chalk predominates in the soil. 
It has broad, simple fronds, which vary from a 
few' inches to some 2 feet or 3 feet in length ; 
and only the other day I had a specimen sent 
me by a.friend which 1 had not before seen. It 
was the variety reniforme, having fronds 
al»out 3 inches long by 2 inches in breadth. 
This is one of the innumerable varieties into 
which this Fern has passed) many forms having 
their fronds ramified and crested quite out of 
all conception ;,and it is to the beauties of many 
of these forms winch I would draw the attentioh 
of my many readers. At this season of the year 
they are specially to be considered, because their 
fronds are persistent and evergreen, standing in 
the open fernery without the slightest protec¬ 
tion ; but this suits them better if slightly pro¬ 
tected from the north and east winds. The 
bright and shining green of their fronds alw'avs 
presenting a cheerful appearance, w hilst if growrn 
as pot plants they are equally beautiful, and are 
always available for hall and room decora¬ 
tion ; and they may be used with a good 
deal of propriety for the ornamentation of 
window'-boxes during the dull, cold days of 
winter, w'hen their roots are protected from 
the sharp frosts. I think the only position in 
which I dislike to see these Ferns is the outside 
of a window in the winter as pot plants, for in 
such a situation they stand but a poor chance 
of thriving long. The frost kills their roots, 
and the fronds become crippled and torn, 
and they are no longer an ornament in the 
position named, and have to be cast on one 
side. Now', some of my readers may be some¬ 
what astonished at this and say that being a 
British plant, and a common one too, why will it 
not succeed as a window* plant ? And so it will 
when protected by the soil of a window-liox, 
but not to stand upon the open sill jn a bare. 



Our Rkadkrs’ I lustrations : Spray of Maiden's Wreath 
on a lady’s head. Engraved for (Ja'kdknino Illi stkatkd 
from a photojeraph sent by Miss Ellen L. Coles, Ehnfield, 
Streatham. (See article “ The Maiden's Wreath,” p. 500.) 


unprotected state. It is beyond a plant's en¬ 
durance, be it ever so hardy ; for its roots, 
which in a state of nature live in the soil, here, 
in a state of cultivation, become frozen and die. 
They are admirable ornaments in the cool 
fernery, slightly protected, but without any 
heat whatever. The Lest soil to plant them in is 
some good friable loam, mixed with some sand and 
w'ith some calcareous soil in it. They should 
be potted firmly, leaving room for a good soak¬ 
ing of water, of which they like a goodly quantity 
during the growing time, as well as frequent 
light syringings overhead ; but during this 
time, if they stand out in the frames, the pot 


plants should be carefully and frequently looked 
over to prevent slugs and snails from eating and 
defacing the fronds, and in the open fernery all 
sorts of things should be laid down to trap 
them. The following kinds are all beautiful. 
I cannot give any description of these, because 
it would be too similar ; but any person having 
a good collection would soon recognise them. 
The following firms keep the best collections of 
Ferns at the present time : Backhouse, of 
York ; Birkenhead, of Sale ; Bull, of Chelsea ; 
May, of Tottenham ; Veitcli, of Chelsea; and 
Williams, of Hollowav. The following two 
dozen kinds are all good and worthy of general 
cultivation : S. capitatum, contraction, Cousinsi, 
corymbiferum, crispum, eristatum, crispum 
fimbriatum, cristulatum, digitatum, grandiceps, 
jugosum, miguate furcans, Kelwayi, laceratum, 
Malcolmsoni, maximum, rarao - eristatum, 
ramo-marginatum, repiforme, saggittato-crista- 
tujn, Stansfieldi, Morgani, variabue, and Wardi. 


DECIDUOUS FERNS. 

More attention might very advantageously be 
given to this section ; most of them die off to¬ 
wards the winter, thus allowing more room for 
other things—in itself an advantage in many re¬ 
spects. These Ferns are not probably so abun¬ 
dant as they would otherwise be, simply because 
they are deciduous. This may be attributed in 
some instances no doubt to non-attention when 
they become shabby ; not that they want a great 
amount of care, but they should not be allowed 
to get too dry. If the soil be kept in a happy 
medium the plants will be right enough, and 
w ill after a rest start with renewed vigour. 
Any attention that may be needed in the way of 
potting should be seen to as scon as the young 
fronds begin to make a move ; if, however, any 
increase by division is necessary, that should be 
done a little sooner, so as not to cause any in¬ 
jury. As the growth begins to rise away from 
the soil see that the plants are kept well up 
to the light to prevent the stems drawing up 
abnormally long and slender. When the first, 
fronds are more fully developed the majority of 
these Ferns will take water very freely, afford¬ 
ing in this respect quite a contrast to the pre¬ 
vious or dormant treatment, but as signs of 
fading and disposition to cease growing are 
apparent, then withdraw the water gradually. 
These deciduous Ferns are useful for all purposes 
to which a Fern can be applied, whilst as re¬ 
gards temperature they can be had from those 
suited to the stove downwards to the cool-house 
and cold pits. Of all these Ferns there are none, 
I think, to surpass 

Leucostegia immersa, which in appearance 
very closely resembles Davallia Mooreana unless 
it be minutely inspected, when the difference is 
apparent. ft is of smaller and more compact 
i growth, making beautiful little plants in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots. If larger plants are needed, 
then I would advise pans in preference to pots. 
Another excellent way of growing this lovely 
Fern is in baskets. These may be of wire, of 
rustic-work, or of pottery-w'are, in any of which 
they thrive w ell and make a mass of roots. The 
best effect is obtained, in my opinion, w ith this 
Fern when grown well exposed to the light. 
The bronzy tints then assumed cause it to be 
I most attractive, w'hilst this kind of growth is 
| also the most durable. It is a variety easily 
increased by division, and there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining a stock thus or by spores. 
1 note that it is now included amongst the 
Davallias in the “ Dictionary of Gardening.” 
Davallia immersa sounds quite as well, but one 
is often accustomed to the older names and docs 
not readily relinquish them. It may be grow n 
in a cool-stove or temperate-house with the 
greatest success. Another good Fern of this 
class is 

Davallia bullata (the Squirrels-foot Fern), 
one of the prettiest of the dwarfer species, and 
one which should find a place in the smallest 
collections. This also makes a beautiful basket 
Fern, is easily grown, and as easily increased by- 
division. It is also admirably suited to the 
fernery for growing upon walls or pillars, or it 
may be cultivated with equal success in either 
pots or pans, flat or mounded up as may be 
desired. This Fern will with good attention in 
the way of top-dressing remain in good health 
for some years without making up. This, how ¬ 
ever, should be done occasionally, doing away 
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with the older rhizomes in the process. In 
small pots it is a very suitable Fern for decora¬ 
tion, whilst for supplying cut fronds it is one of 
the best that can be grown, the fronds lasting 
well in the young as well as in the mature state. 
The smallest fronds make capital material for 
backing up button-holes. 

Davallia dissecta is another good Fern of 
this class, particularly as a decorative variety 
for clothing walls, for baskets, and for cutting, 

fiving a good supply of fronds in the autumn. 

.ike the foregoing, it may be grown in the 
temperate-house. I). bullata I have kept safely 
enough when at rest in 45 degs., with 10 degs. 
or 15 degs. more when growth commences. 

Amongst the Adiantums there are some which 
come under this category also. 

Adiantum concinnum, a gem amongst the 
Maiden-hairs when well grown, does best when 
treated as a deciduous Fern. This species is not 
nearly enough grown; ■ in fact, it seems to 
escape notice almost entirely, whilest the larger 
form, A. concinnum latum, comes in for a much 
larger share of attention, although in my opinion 
it is not nearly so beautiful; it has size in its 
favour—that is all. Both of these, but more 
particularly the type (A. concinnum), do best in 
the warm-stove, where this species makes a 
beautiful basket-plant. 

A. iETHiopicuM assimile is another very 
charming deciduous Fern, casting its fronds in 
November, and starting into fresh growth again 
in March. This is essentially a Maiden-hair 
Fern for the many, being easily cultivated in a 
cool-house ; in fact, it has been known to live 
out-of-doors through the winter. It makes a 
very pleasing basket-plant, the creeping rhizomes 
appearing round the sides and the bottom. The 
fronds are pale-green in colour, but do not last 
well in a cut state. 

A. amabile, also known under the name of 
A. Moorei, makes a beautiful basket Fern, 
having in this respect the properties of the fore¬ 
going species, but possibly in a more marked 
degree. It is a rapid-growing Fern, nearly or 
quite (according to the temperature) losing its 
fronds in the winter. It can be kept in a tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs., but is safer in 10 degs. higher. 
In the stove it makes one of the very finest of 
basket Ferns. 

A. lunulatum is another deciduous species 
—one also that is of very slender growth. It 
should be grown as a basket plant, or at any 
rate suspended if in a pot. Having the property 
of reproducing itself from the extremities of the 
fronds, it soon makes a good growth when once 
it is started. This is also one that requires a 
liberal supply of water ; even when dormant it 
should not be allowed to dry up. This list of 
Adiantums would not be complete were it not 
to include 

A. pedatum, one of the prettiest of all, 
particularly whilst the fronds are still young. 
This species may be safely wintered in a cold 
frame or out-of-doors, even in the more favoured 
localities. In its wild state it is found in both 
hemispheres, being widely distributed. For 
planting out in the cool fernery it is strongly to 
be recommended. Its hardiness has been well 
tested in some localities, but I am disposed to 
think too much exposure as a rule would not be 
beneficial. Shallow planting in particular is 
not advisable, particularly in cold situations. 
As a pot plant it can be strongly recommended, 
lasting a long time in good condition. 

Lygodium scandens does best when treated 
as a deciduous Fern, thus affording a suitable 
opportunity for making a wholesale clearance of 
any insect pests to which it is oftentimes predis 
posed. Scale and thripsare the enemies in this re¬ 
spect, and these cannot always be cleared out of 
such slender growth. As growth ceases in the 
autumn the plants should be kept fairly dry, 
then after a time as the fronds become shabby 
they may all be cut off. By this time, for in¬ 
stance, this may be done, only pot room is then 
required until young fronds appear again. 
When required mainly for cutting the better 
way is to train each frond up a slender string 
from the early growth, keeping each one to itself, sc 
that it can be readily taken off when wanted. 
For twining round tali vases, rustic arches, &c., 
these fronds are extremely useful, particularly 
when the fertile ones are fully developed. I 
have seen it grown well upon the back wall of a 
vinery. This was at Normanhurst Court, the 
country residence of Lord Brassey. This 
species is now' more generally known under the 


name of L. japonicum. The list of deciduous 
Ferns might be further extended, but sufficient 
have been named to draw attention to a class 
which does not receive in very many instances 
that notice which they deserve. One would 
be almost inclined to think that the opposite 
would be the case when so many and varied 
plants are now wanted for decoration. Cer¬ 
tainly they may be cultivated much more, and 
that with advantage. F. 


5032.— A new greenhouse.— You may 

grow a variety of interesting plants in your 
greenhouse, one of the most beautiful and useful 
being the Chrysanthemum, and by striking the 
cuttings late you may get flowers until Christ¬ 
mas. I shall not give a selection, as in recent 
issues of Gardening selections have been given 
for all purposes, and you must refer to them. 
Azaleas are beautiful, A. Borsig, Deutsche 
Perle, the old Fielder’s White, Charmer, Car¬ 
mine, and Due de Nassau. The old Double 
White Camellia, and the varieties Donckelaari, 
Marchioness of Exeter, and the white fimbriata 
are useful. Then select also Fuchsias, Pelar¬ 
goniums of all sections, French and Zonal, the 
Tuberous Begonias, which will keep the green¬ 
house gay throughout the summer. Bouvardias, 
particularly the double Alfred Neuner and 
President Garfield, Herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Tree-Carnations, the Crimson Winter Cheer in 
particular, a dwarf, bushy, free-growing variety; 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Erica hyemalis, the most 
useful of the Heaths, Epacris, Heliotropes, 
Veronica Andersoni variegata, Salvias, and the 
winter-flowering Begonias. Of climbers you 
may plant Marechal Niel Rose, Plumbago 
capensis and the variety alba, and the beautiful 
Lapageria alba and L. rosea, whose waxy 
flowers are very beautiful. On the wall Ficus 
repens is very pleasing, forming a perfect mat 
of rich-green leaves, and do not forget a variety 
of Ferns may be grown, such as in the basket 
the graceful Nepnrolepis exaltata, and in pots 
the most useful of all Maiden-hairs, Adiantum 
cuneatum, and Asplenium bulbiferum, Cyr- 
tomium falcatum, Davallia canariense, a small 
Dicksonia antarctica, Pteris serrulata cristata, 
P. cretiea and its variety albo-lineata, and P. 
tremula. You may brighten the structure in 
winter and early spring by potting a lot of 
forced bulbs, such as the Polyanthus-Narcissus, 
Tulips, Daffodils, Snowdrops, and Chionodoxas, 
both the pretty C. Luciliae and C. sardensis.— 
C. T. 

4886.— Primula obconica. —To my mind, 
neither of your correspondents on page 534 have 
any idea of the poisonous nature of Primula ob¬ 
conica. A few years ago I was in a market 
nursery where it was largely grown. It showed 
no respect of persons; everyone who had the 
care of it in a shorter or longer time suffered 
from its poisonous properties, until it was im¬ 
possible to get anyone to undertake the charge, 
and the stock was got rid of. It is not that it 
causes or aggravates erysipelas in those who are 
subject to it, but it produces a kind of blood- 
poisoning and eruption of the skin, which is dis¬ 
tinct enough for a medical man who has once 
had a case before him to recognise it again. It 
mostly attacks the hands, arms, nose, and lips, the 
chief danger being in gathering the flowers. I 
believe the poison to be contained in the fine 
hairs that cover the flower-stems and leaves, 
but a doctor who had attended a number of 
cases stated that the very atmosphere of the 
house where they were grown was sufficient to 
continue the irritation. I succeeded in potting 
a large number of plants without injury by 
taking the precaution to rub my hands and arms 
well with tallow before starting. I do not think 
there is any harm in having a few plants, but 
the danger is when anyone constantly handles 
them, as is necessary where they are grown in 
quantity for market. If this is the intention of 
“ Constant Reader,” my advice is “Don’t!”— 
Kitt. 

- With regard to the poisonous nature of 

this plant, and the very different opinions given 
by correspondents in answer to “Constant 
Reader,” Nov. 11, allow me to give my own expe¬ 
rience in the matter. In 1892, when I was matron 
of a large charitable institution, I always had a 
variety of plants, &c., from the conservatory in 
my sitting-room, and among others five or six 
fine specimens of Primula obconica in pots. 
Before long I began to suffer from an acute irri 


tation of the skin all over my hands and fingers, 
and to all appearance I was undergoing a severe 
attack of eczema. I tried all possible remedies, 
treating it as eczema ; but it became worse and 
worse, till one day a friend calling, I apologised 
for the dreadful state of my lianas. She said : 
“ No wonder, with all those plants in the room.” 
I said : “ What do you mean ?” She replied : 
“Why, of course, I mean all those Primulas, 
and if I touched one I should be covered with a 
rash before I got home.” She continued : 
“ Remove all those plants to-night, and in three 
days you will be well.” I most reluctantly 
parted with my beautiful Primulas, and in an 
incredibly short time the irritation died away, 
and in a few days the misery I had endured was 
at an end, and my hands perfectly well. Now, 
it is very remarkable that I rarely touched 
those plants, unless by chance in watering them, 
so evidently to some persons they must emit a 
poison in a way not easy to explain, and since 
this dire experience I have been afraid to enjoy 
the companionship of even one of these lovely, 
innocent-looking Primulas, which are, too, so 
suitable for and easy to keep in a room. Our 
gardener told me he also knew a man who could 
not keep them, as he invariably “ had a rash ” 
when working among them.—G. G. 0. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS. 
Recently I gave a few notes upon liquid- 
manures, and I now follow with a few practical 
hints upon the above. The average amateur 
doesnotpossessafavourable garden soil, and until 
this is remedied satisfactory results are not easily 
secured. It is not that the soil was naturally 
bad in the first instance, but it has been almost 
ruined by the builder. The clayey or gravelly 
subsoil, broken bricks, old mortar and cement, 
and other builders’ rubbish unnecessary to par¬ 
ticularise, makes a soil that would fully account 
for the many failures unless a little common- 
sense be devoted to its improvement. If what 
was once the surface-soil is naturally of a light 
character, the clayey portions may be left; but 
if the contrary should be the case, get rid of the 
play as much as possible. Collect the brickbats, 
stones, clinkere, &c., and empty them upon 
paths, or else as a drain. They may be placed 
m a heap in some damp corner, 'when with a few 
larger pieces, and a little suitable soil, a very 
showy collection of hardy Ferns may l>e grown. 
Presuming we have arrived so far, the next 
things are trenching and manures. Upon a soil 
of medium nature any manure will do ; but if it 
is stiff, then use soot, a little lime, road-grit, 
leaf-mould, and others of a light and opening 
character, reversing this for a light and porous 
soil. Thoroughly mix the whole while trench¬ 
ing, and use a little judgment whether the 
whole, or only a portion of the lower soil, be 
brought to the top. Bear in mind that a stiff 
soil of a fairly rich character does not need much 
manure, and will soon get overrich in humus if 
so treated without being heavily cropped; 
whereas a gravelly soil will take double the 
amount of feeding with excellent results. 

__ P. U. 

A Carnation note. —I was told the other 
day that Carnations were the coming flower, 
meaning that they would be the most popular 
flower grown. While not thinking they will 
stand before Roses, I certainly think they are one 
of the most dangerous rivals the Queen of flowers 
possesses. Many readers have doubtless got a 
few plants of the tree or perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. These are so generally grown for their 
grand winter-blooming qualities that they form 
a great feature among winter flowers, and 
should be in every collection of amateurs’ plants. 
It will be necessary to keep a sharp look-out 
for maggots, aphis, and damp at the collar. 
Watering is of special importance in cultivating 
the Carnation, more particularly at this dull sea¬ 
son. It is too late to strike any cuttings this year 
as they should be done in September or Octooer. 
But if a special favourite is wanted in greater 
number, a few cuttings may be taken off early 
in February. Some pull them out in preference 
to cutting them off of the plant. There is not 
much choice. Either way they need the base 
of the cutting slit for a quarter to half of an 
inch upwards, as they root more freely when so 
treated. A very sandy soil should be used, and 
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pressed firmlv around the cutting. Place 
them under a liell-glass, and in a temperature 
of fiO degs., if a very gentle bottom-heat can be 
given so much the better. Another good plan 
is to plant out the stock plants and layer the 
shoots at their base. These make the strongest 
plants, and may be lifted in August, potted, 
and stood in a cool frame. The greatest 
mistakes amateurs make with M'inter-flowering 
Carnations are too much heat, too much W'ater, 
and not sufficient ventilation during open 
w'eather.—P. U. 


three months, so that these two flowers afford a 
grand show over a long period. Both of them 
will grow' in almost any soil; but if a deep, rich 
loam can be provided the results are much more 
satisfactory. The Hollyhock in particular is a 
deeply-rooted plant, and derives most benefit 
when the manure is placed some 1 4 feet to 2 feet 
deep. When growing near to established shrubs 
or trees, especially during a drv season like the 
past, the lalxnir of watering will be amply repaid. 
Thorough soakings should be given, or none at 
all, one good watering being far more effectual 
than many of a half-and-half character. 


not too dry and hot, dwarf Phloxes, masses of 
flow r er of varied colour according to the variety, 
but all are good, except those of a purplish- 
magenta tone, the white-flowered Pyrethrum 
Tchihatchewi, Saxifrages in great variety, par¬ 
ticularly the Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnoidcs), 
Sedums in variety (S. Ewersi, S. Sieboldi), and 
Stonecrops, Sempervivums, Thymus lanuginosus, 
Veronica saxatilus, Tufted Pansies, AlV&sum 
saxatile, wdiich has a brilliant mass of yellow 
flowers in spring, the Thrifts (Anneria vulgarffc, 
and the taller growing A. cephalotes), Bulbo- 
codium v’ernum, which is very pretty used as a 
carpet plant to beds of deciduous shrubs, the 
flowers being produced in spring, Crocuses, 
Winter Aconite, the variegated Dactvlis, Ery 
throniums, lietter known as Dog’s-tootfi Violets, 
dwarf Iris, and Scillas. Yon may get many 
pleasing contrasts of colour w ith dwarf plants, 
the golden-leaved Creeping Jenny being very 
charming when covering the ground, and such 
things as Fuchsias used to break the surface.— 
C. T. 

Mossy lawns. —These are almost always 
caused by poorness of soil or w r et, either from 
soakage or because the ground is naturally of* a 
close and retentive nature. Unless this be 
remedied there is no permanent cure for the 
mossy patches so disfiguring to a lawn. The 
drainage must be attended to, but as no Moss 
will grow upon good soil, the judicious use of 
manures is very important. Farmyard manures 
are apt to produce too strong a growth, even 
when a good selection of lawn Grass-seed has 
been used. I prefer soot and w r ood-ashes, also 
the sweepings of roads. Before applying these, 
rake off as much of the Moss as you can. In the 
early spring give the lawn a good dredging with 
rough boughs, and sow a little seed on the bare 
and thin places. This will usually ensure a fine 
soft Grass, and if a little of the small white 
Dutch Clover be added a great improvement 
will be seen.—P. U. 


COHN POPPY (PAPAVER RH/EAS). 

In reply to inquiries, the Carnation, Picotee, 
and Ranunculus Poppies arc double forms of 
t he common red or Corn Poppy (see illustration), 
fK)ssessing almost every colour except blue and 


4962. -Planting Gladioli. 1 ores uine 
you mean autumn-flowering kinds (hybrids of 
Gandavensis). The best time to plant these is 
from the beginning to the middle of March. 
They do w'ell in any ordinary garden, and may 
be plauted 1 foot apart in row's, or in clumps of 
three to five bulbs in each between Roses, 
Dahlias, or other plants. They make a fine dis¬ 
play in autumn, and are most useful as cut 
now'ers, the spikes lasting a long time in water. 
They are now extensively used for church and 
other decorations, and to show how suitable 
they are for this purpose, I may mention that 
the Messrs. Kelway, of Langport (w'ho grow 
thirty acres), send some thousands of spikes 
w'eekly to all parts of the country, the majority 
being used for decorations at harvest festivals, 
Ac. There are many varieties, embracing 
almost every shade of colour now' in cultiva¬ 
tion. Brenchleyensis, bright scarlet, is one of 
the best to plant extensively for garden decora¬ 
tion. If exhibition spikes are required, special 
attention as to cultivation, Ac., is necessary, 
and a few hints on this subject may prove 
useful. Choose a good open situation, anil pre¬ 
pare the land at once by trenching it to the 
depth of 2 feet, mixing a liberal quantity of old 
hot-bed or well rotten cow-manure with the 
soil. In March plant the bulbs 3 inches deep 
and 1 foot apart. When the plants are about 

1 foot high, spread a good layer of half-rotten 
manure over the ground, w'hich will promote 
strong, vigorous growth, and put a neat 
stake to each, and tie as they advance 
in growth, which will prevent the spikes 
being damaged by the wind. As soon as 
the flower-buds appear a dose of manure-water 
applied to each plant aliout once a w'eek will 
work wonders in developing the size and colour 
of the blooms. I shall be pleased to give a list 
of the best show varieties at some future time. 
—E. J. P. 

5020.—Plants for carpet bedding — 

Herniaria glabra is one of the best of low-grow'ing 
plants for this purpose. Sedum glaucum, S. 
Lydium, and S. acre elegans are also desirable 
subjects to plant, and so are the different 
varieties of Saxifrage, like Camposi, cerato- 
phylla, hypnoides, and muscoides. All these 
are not only pleasing in their growth, but when 
in flou'er they lend additional attraction to the 
border. Veronica prostrata (with deep-blue 
flowers), V. incana (silvery foliage), and V. 
repens. This latter does not grow more than 

2 inches high, and is smothered with tiny white 
blossoms in April and May. Euonvmus radicans 
variegata is really a hardy shrub, but it is of a 
trailing habit, that it is well adapted for such a 
purpose as the one now under consideration. 
Its silvery leaves are attractive during the dull 
days of winter. Armeria rubra and other kinds 
of Thrift may be employod easily in the same 
M ay, as all are low and dcnse-groM'ing subjects. 
Where Gentians succeed, nothing could be 
better than masses of either acaulis or vema ; 
their lovely deep-blue floM'ers are ahvays 
attractive.—S. P. 

- Judging from your query, I suppose the 

ordinary carpet bedilers are not intended, as 
“London Pride” would scarcely come under 

this definition. There is a wide selection of 
things, and you may employ some annuals as 
Mignonette, which is delightful with Roses. 
The Blue Apennine Windflower is very charm¬ 
ing at the foot of trees, Arabia albirla is a sheet 
of white early in the spring, and would do well 
for the front of the border, also Aubrietias 
in variety, the dwarfer Campanulas, as the 
white C. puncta and C. fragilis, Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, if these are not too tall, Gypsophila pani- 
culata, Creeping Jenny, and the yellow-leaved 
variety, Miniums in variety, if the position is 


Flower* of the Com Poppy 


yellow, some being self-coloured, while others 
are beautifully variegated. They are also 
known as French and German Poppies. The 
very beautiful Shirley Poppies originated in 
carefully-made selections from the Corn Poppy. 
Being hardy annuals, the seed can be sown 
where they are to bloom. Som' thinly, and thin 
out the plants to 0 inches or 8 inches apart. 
They are also excellent flowers for a semi-wild 
place, as at a distance their effect is striking 
and brilliant in the extreme. G. 


ORNITHOGALUM NUTANS. 

In reply to “ J. G.,” “ H. R.,” and others, this 
is a very popular species, and one of the moot 
easily-managed of all the Ornithogalums. In 


HOLLYHOCKS AND DELPHINIUMS. 

In a mixed shrubbery, or on the skirts of a lawn, 
many grand herbaceous perennials can be grown, 
but those most suitable for small borders anil 
gardens are not of sufficient size for creating the 
best effect M’here more space is available. Short¬ 
growing subjects have a somewhat funny appear¬ 
ance when placed in front of, or among a large 
range of shrubs. Fortunately there is a vast 
number of herbaceous perennials, and it is not 
difficult to select suitable subjects for almost any 
position. The tM'O grand flknvers at the head of 
this note are probably the best and most shov'y 
M r e could choose, M'hile they are certainly among 
the easiest to grow and propagate. We also get 
an immense range of colour in them, the 
Hollyhock giving us white, cream, pink, yellow, 
red, maroon, crimson, and a deep slaty purple, 
while in the Delphinium we have blue in all its 
various shades. Both produce noble spikes of 
bloom, and arc quite indispensable where large 
gardens exist. Around the liorders of a well- 
kept public park a grand effect M'as produced 
during the past summer by using these freely. 
Seedling Hollyhocks of a good strain give 
considerable variety in colour, and are more 
vigorous and less subject to disease than struck 
plants from named varieties. Delphiniums may 
1 >e parted almost ad lib., and continue in bloom 
from the end of May until a sharp frost cuts 
them down. In order to get a good succession 
of spikes, it is necessary to cut these down 
as they go out of flower, otherwise the 
plant devotes its energies to maturing 
seeds. But if removed as soon as their beauty 
is past, other spikes push from the crown, and a 
grand effect is maintained until winter is well 
with us. My own Delphiniums were carrying 
good spikes of bloom up to November 7th ; and 
even after that frost of several degrees (7 to 9) 
they have been quite showy. A spike of Holly¬ 
hock M'ill continue in bloom for the best part of 


Drooping Star of Betlilehem (O. nutaii 


borders amongst other bulbs it may easily 
become a nuisance on account cf the freedom 
with which its innumerable bulbils are formed. 
In a semi-M'ild or uncultivated spot it is a 
capital subject for groundwork ; it requires no 
attention whatever, and ttov.'ers freely all 
through April and May. The blossoms (see 
illustration) are borne in racemes, drooping, 
green on the outside, whitish-green inside 
peculiarly attractive. 0. Boucheanum is a 
mere form of the above M’ith larger flowers. 0. 
nutans is a native of Southen Europe. G. 4 
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6026.— A bed of Lily of the Valley. 

&C.—The Lily of the Valley may be grown well 
in a half-shady spot which is moist. A border 
overrun with roots would not do at all, as the 
plants would soon be starved in such a place. I 
should say that in the position mentioned the 
plants would thrive to Derfection, and in a south 
aspect one gets earlier nowcrs. The great thing 
is to have a well-manured loamy soil, and kept 
moist during the growing season. It is really 
too late to plant now, the early autumn being 
the best time for the work—that is, when the 
leafage has died down. Too often beds are left 
until they become so crowded up with plants 
that they get weakly, and the flowers few and 
far between. Carnations should have a good 
loamy soil, w'ith which is mixed plenty of w r ell- 
rotted manure. Elaborate composts are not in 
the least necessary. It is too late to plant now', 
and the layers must be kept over the winter in 
pots. Put them out in the month of March. 
As regards planting new beds, be careful to sec 
that the soil is not infested with wirew’orm. 
This pest is very destructive. During the 
following summer after planting keep the Car¬ 
nations well supplied with water.—C. T. 

- This is a very simple matter, ad that is 

necessary being to dig the ground over well and 
add a fair dressing of either good leaf-mould 
well-decayed manure. The plants enjoy some 
shelter and a little shade, but not too heavy. 
Beds for Carnations should also be w’ell dug, if 
possible to the depth of two spades, working in 
a moderate quantity of old flaky hot-bed 
manure and some burnt earth ; old mortar - 
rubbish and a little soot are also vciw beneficial. 
If the soil is naturally heavy and damp put 
plenty of broken bricks, rougn ballast, or the 
like in the bottom of the trench, and, if necessary, 
a drain also, and in this case plenty of sand 
may also be added with advantage. In other 
words, good sandy loam and leaf-mould, with 
some burnt material and mortar-rubbish, suits 
these plants as well as or better than anything 
else, either in the open ground or in pots. 
Always make the soil nrm.—B. C. R. 

4945.—A garden In Surrey.— Having 
had to deal with a similar soil to this one, I 
give my experience. Ten years ago I took 
charge of this place, which at that time was 
mostly Common or Heath land, the soil being a 
dirty white sand to the depth of from 1 foot to 
2 feet, then black or yellow rock, commonly 
called iron-rust about here, under w’hich is a 
very good yellow subsoil (sometimes gravel to 
the depth of from 6 feet to 10 feet), this yellow 
soil reaching to the depth of 30 feet, or more, 
according to elevation of hills ; then we reach a 
running sand containing water. I w’ill take 
first the surface-sand. Nothing will grow in it 
but Scotch Fir, Birch, and Heather, it being so 
very poor ; it will hold no moisture, and in not, 
sunny weather it gets so hot that I have seen 
plants burnt black, and as to water, I might use 
the old proverb of pouring it on a duck’s 
back. Next I take the iron-rust. It is gene¬ 
rally about 1 foot thick, and just like a bed of 
concrete, and from 1 foot to 4 feet under the 
surface, and no moisture can either rise or per¬ 
colate through it in any way, nor yet the roots 
of trees, it being so hard that it requires a pick 
to break it, especially if mixed with gravel, or 
overlaying gravel. Occasionally we find some 
that can be broken with a fork w'hen overlay¬ 
ing the yellow subsoil, but that is not often. 
Now I come to the yellow sandy subsoil which 
is very good when brought to the top, and will 
grow anything ; but I must here say that the 
rust must be thoroughly broken, and if exposed 
to the weather will fall almost like lime, and 
when mixed with the yellow subsoil forms very 
good soil for a garden, and when cultivated in 
the usual way will grow very good fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables, but must have plenty of good 
manure. I may say I have about thirty acres, 
some trenched from 2 feet to 6 feet deep, and 
ploughed from 2 feet to 3 feet, and with plentv 
of manure I have had very good crops of ail 
kinds, and Conifers and flowering-shrubs grow 
amazingly, so that if “ >L D.” wishes to have 
a good garden I should advise him to have his 
ground trenched two good spits deep below the 
rust; but he must see that the rust is fcho 
roughly broken up, as I am sorry to say I have, 
had a lot of trouble through some of the work 
1>eing shirked, especially where the rust was 
very hard, and if not well broken it soon goes 


back to its natural state. I should advise 
‘ M. D.” to take up his fruit-trees and replant 
them in trenched ground. The border shonld 
be trenched the same way and well manured. 
I have some hundreds of yards of borders done 
in the same way, which are giving every satis¬ 
faction, some from 2 yards to 10 yards wide, 
planted with herbaceous plants of almost all 
inds. — Fox-Hills. 


NOTES ON BEGONIAS. 

These charming flowers have been on the whole 
somewhat disappointing during the past season, 
both out-of-doors and, to some extent, inside 
also. The extreme and continued drought and 
heat were, in fact, too much for the plants, which 
dislike extremes of all kinds, and never thrive 
so well as in a temperate climate, and under 
conditions moderate in all respects. If there is 
one thing of which they can scarcely have too 
much—at any rate, when growing in the open 
ground—it is moisture. I shall never forget 
how they throve, even in my stiff, clayey soil, 
during the mild, but wet and stormy, autumn 
of 1891. I have never seen them grow and 
bloom as they did then before or since. No 
amount of artificial watering appears to have the 
same effect upon the growth as the natural rain, 
but unless the plants, and seedlings of the same 
year in particular, are frequently and copiously 
watered for some time after being planted out, 
and until thoroughly established, they sustain a 
severe check if the weather proves dry, and fre- 

?[uently fail altogether, or refuse to make satis- 
actory progress afterwards. But even with the 
greatest care seedlings planted out in June made 
very little progress until the dull and showery 
weather we had in July set in. This gave them 
a start, though some of my lieds w ere not planted 
till about this time, the seedlings not having 
grown quite so fast as usual, owfing to the heat 
and drought ; but these did, in the end, nearly 
or quite as well as those planted earlier. The 
intense heat in August again proved very trying 
to the plants, and on one or two of the hottest 
days (the 17th and 18th, I think) plants in beds 
fully exposed to the sun were literally scorched 
by the burning rays of the sun, not only the 
blooms, but many of the leaves being shrivelled. 
However, I toolc the precaution of shading 
all the best beds with thin canvas, and so 
saved most of them. The rains that set in about 
the middle of September again refreshed and 
helped the plants considerably, but the weather 
at the time was too cold, and on the 8th of the 
month a sudden and very heavy hailstorm cut 
the plants about badly, and chilled them as 
well, as w r e had literally to scrape the hailstones 
from round and between the plants in pailfuls. 
About this time, too, we had several frosts 
sharp enough to touch the blooms and tops of 
the plants w here unprotected, but by covering 
the beds roughly with a light framework of 
laths and tiffany, &c., more than a very slight 
damage was avoided. This is a point that 
seems to call for more particular notice. It 
very frequently occurs that some time in the 
early part of September we get one or more 
nights sufficiently frosty to injure such tender 
subjects as these, while the weather afterwards, 
often for several w eeks, is so mild that, if pro¬ 
tected in some way during the critical period, 
they then remain in beauty for some time longer. 
Such was the case here in .Sussex, at least, this 
year, and by simply protecting the beds the 
plants were kept on blooming beautifully until 
nearly the end of October, the frost that finally 
settled them occurring on the night of the 30th 
of that month. My Begonias, indeed, were far 
finer and gayer during October than at any 
other period of the year, one bed in particular, 
filled w ith plants raised from quite small tuber 
no larger than Peas, kept over from the previous 
season, being quite a sight, and many of the 
blossoms 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. 

Under glass, too, the heat was altogether too 
much for these Begonias. Here, on the Wealden 
clay, the heat is as intense in the summer as the 
cold is in w nter, and the thermometer on several 
occasions rose well above 90 degs. in the shade. 
This so distressed the indoor plants that at 
last I turned meet of them outside, standing 
them on ashes in the shade of trees, where 
they did not require nearly so much w'atcr, 
and gained strength considerably'. Under such 
circumstances the only way to keep these plants 
in health under glass is to shade them rather 


heavily (from actual sun only), and admit air 
as freely as possible by night as well as by day, 
few would credit how' greatly night air 
strengthens these and nearly all plants in very 
hot weather. Water must be abundantly sup- 

f>lied, and the plants be syringed overhead at 
east tw’ice daily. Just after the hottest week 
in August I was going through a nursery where 
large quantities of Begonias are grown, and 
found scarccdy one in a hundred carrying any' 
bloom to speak of, both indoors and outside, but 
in the houses they had evidently' been insuffici¬ 
ently shaded and apparently overwatered as 
well. At least at one of the metropolitan 
exhibitions held in August there was also not 
a single Begonia staged, a fact which tells its 
ow n tale. The system of planting out the Tuber¬ 


ous Begonias under glass is beginning to be 
adopted by r some growers. Years ago I saw 
them thus put out in low pits or frames, and 
have indeed grown them in this way myself, 
but quite recently I saw several hundreds 
planted out in the side-beds of the ordinary 
span-roofed houses at Swanley, and the plauts 
w'ere doing well. In this w'ay they grow- 
faster and stronger than in pots, and do 
not require half the care and labour in watering. 
In the way of soil, there is nothing better, if 
to equal, good friable or fibrous loam, w hether 
the plants are grow’n in pots or planted out. 
Mix it with half, or a third, the quantity of 
good flaky leaf-mould, (not too much decayed), 
and a good dash of ‘sharp or coarse sand* and 
they can scarcely fail to thrive, and will make 
shorter and stockier plants than those grow’n in 
peat or any material of a lighter description, 
while the flow'ers will be large and of great 
substance. The choice new’ erect-flowered 
doubles, w ith a dwarf habit, do not glow as 
freely as the older and commoner kinds, and 
.these may have a third or so of peat added also, 
especially if raised from cuttings instead of 
seed, but for the ordinary run of seedlings, both 
single and double, I find them do better in a 
sound loamy r compost than any other, and at 
any r rate, when potting the plants into the 
flowering sizes, the soil should be made quite 
firm. For drainage I use either fresh coal- 
cinders or nodules of ballast (burnt clay) with 
excellent results. Those wdio can obtain spent 
Hops I can strongly advise to try this material 
for Begonias, whether planted out or in pots. 
Let them lie for two or three months, turning 
the heap over occasionally' to sw’eeten them, and 
to tw'o parts of loam add one of the Hops (w'ell 
pressed down), for pot plants, or dig them 
freely* into the ground before planting. They 
also form a splendid mulching material. 
Lastly, the erect-flowered kinds, both single and 
double, should be cultivated almost to the 
exclusion of those with drooping blossoms, 
which, except for baskets, &c., are poor, ineffec¬ 
tive things compared w’ith the others. I gen¬ 
erally save my own seed, taking it from erect - 
flowered plants only, and could not help 
noticing that in the bed of last years seedlings 
referred to scarcely a pendulous flower could be 
found—all stood up w’ell on stout stalks, and 
looked you straight in the face as if not at all 
ashamed of themselves. The same remarks 
apply with equal force to the double-flowered 
kinds—one that stands well up and looks sky¬ 
wards is worth half-a-dozen drooping blossoms 
to my r mind, and I wonder that more importance 
not attached to this valuable trait. Of 
course the huge deep, manv-petalled or many 
centred double flowers cannot possibly stand 
upright—no stalk could carry them thus—but we 
are gradually getting a race of shallow, single- 
centred flowers with a few' broad and well- 
rounded petals only, and with the proper habit 
of plant these can be held as erect as the singles, 
while they possess the important advantage of 
lasting very much longer, and blooming almost 
as continuously. B. C. R. 
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5010.— Treatment of Petunias.— Young cuttings 
are much the best, and to obtain young shoots the plants 
must be shortened back now or earlier.—E. H. 

Injury to Beech-trees. — You may possibly 
remember that I wrote to you about widespread injury to 
Beech-trees in this neighbourhood. I found It was due to 
the larvae of a small beetle, which I have watched from its 
early stages to the perfect insect. I have learned that its 
name is Orchestis f&gi, a weevil. It has done much mis¬ 
chief, not, I apprehend, in an economic point of view, but 
to the lovers of the country, the Beeches soon losing their 
beauty and remaining so for the rest of the year.—R. L. 
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NOTES ON TURNIPS. 

There are now several more or less distinct 
varieties of Turnips in the different sections. 
Take the Snowball (see Fig. 1) type, of which we 
have numbers of supposed good selections. 
Quality in many Turnips is more a matter of 
culture than anything else, the nature of the 
soil making all the difference. Of course age in 



Fig. 1.—Turnip “Snowball." 


the roots often^nakes a difference, 1 but not* to 
such an extent as soil. The Turnip delights in 
what we may term a calcareous soil, but this 
must not be poor, or the roots will fail to make 
much headway. The best quality Turnips I ever 
had were in a garden near the sea. The soil 
was rather deep and on the limestone formation. 
Where Turnips do not succeed, a dressing of 
kainit should be given, a little salt also being 
applied, say half an ounce to the square yard. It 
was after noting what benefical effects the sea 
spray had upon the Turnip crop that I was led 
to apply the salt. Burnt soil is also admirably 
adapted for the Turnip crop, it being a usual 
thing for farmers to “soil-burn ” for this crop, 
small fires being kept going at intervals over the 
piece intended for the crop, the ashes being 
afterwards distributed over the land. Old garden 
soils are often unsuitable for the growth of 
Turnips, and in these cases a dressing of fresh 
slaked lime would prove of marked benefit, and 
also help to destroy the disease termed ambury, 
or finger-and-toe. These soils are generally 
overrich in nitrogenous matter, and deficient 
in those mineral elements needed for the crop. 
Commencing with the 

Early varieties, I find the Early Milan is 
the best. This variety I consider the most use¬ 
ful of what are known as the strap-leaved. It 
is undoubtedly the most useful for early sowing 
in the open air; and also for forcing unaer glass. 
The Red American Stone Strap-leaf (Fig. 2) 
forms a very good succession. The Early 
Munich is not worth growing. Certainly it was 
useful, as it was introduced before the Early 
Milan, and was more to be depended upon than 
the selections of early strap-leaved that used to 
be recommended for this purpose. Two or three 
years since I got together what supposed early 
varieties I could, both the English and the Paris 
market forms, but I found for open-air culture 
in this country they could be very well dis¬ 
pensed with in favour of the Early Milan. If 
desired after this, the Early Red American 
Stone may be sown, but I prefer a good selection 
of the Mousetail, the selections of Snowball 
coming under this head. So much are the 
Snowball types liked by many people, that no 
other is grown. If I was bourn! down to three 
varieties, it would be the Snowball, Early 
Milan, and Orange Jelly, selections of the last 
now being known as the Golden Ball. This 
latter is a very hardy Turnip, keeping well on 
to the early spring in the open ground, and 
coming into use after the Snowballs are all used 
up. Some people profess to have a liking for 
yellow-fleshed Turnips, but I do not think they 
will ever become popular. In the north of 
England and Scotland they appear to have a 
greater hold upon the public, but for table use 
their colour is against them, however good they 
may be for flavouring. A good early yellow- 
fleshed variety will be found in Petrowski. 
Veitch’s Red Globe is a well-known red-topped 
Turnip, good alike for summer and most ex¬ 
cellent for winter use. We now come to what 
is termed the White-stone section. This is 


flatter in form than the Mousetails and with a 
coarser tap-root. I do not care for it for summer 
use, but it is good for winter. It is largely grown, 
in Essex for the supply of the London markets, 
and is a good form for sowing late for the supply 
of Turnip-tops in the early spring. The green-top 
Stone is also liked by some people for winter, 
but it is more favoured by cottagers. Last, but 
not least, is Chirk Castle Black-stone (Fig. 3). 
This is certainly not a very inviting-looking 
variety, but has a remarkably white flesh and 
is very hardy, being, in fact, the hardiest of all, 
although I must say that I have found Orange Jelly 
or Golden Ball equally hardy. When not too 
large, any amount of frost which we are likely 
to experience never harms them. As a pre¬ 
caution, however, a little soil drawn over them 
removes all risk, as the quality is better when 
left in the ground. A. 


KITCHEN GARDEN WORK. 

After one of the longest summers on record, 
we have now fairly settled down to our winter’s 
work, and at the commencement a good many 
crops need special care, for the exceptional heat 
of summer, followed by mild autumnal days, 
caused a luxuriant growth in all kinds of green 
vegetables, and in place of a scarcity there is 
absolutely an overabundance of green crops, 
and, above all, they are too gross to with¬ 
stand very severe weather, if it should set in 
’suddenly. The following crops need attention 
at once— 

Asparagus-beds should have the old tops cut 
off, the surface soil stirred, and lightly pricked 
up with a fork, and a dressing of Seaweed or 
manure spread on the surface and left until 
spring. 

Beetroot, if not already done, should be 
lifted very carefully and placed in a cool shed 
out of the reach of frost. 

Broccoli, when overluxuriant, will be greatly 
benefited by digging out the soil on the north 
side, then press the plant down, and pack the 
soil from the next plant right over the stem, as 
this is the most vulnerable part. 

Cabbages that were planted out early have 
grown very rapidly, and should severe weather 
follow may suffer considerably. If good plants 
are available, a successional batch should be put 
out, as they will come very acceptable if the 
first lot runs prematurely to seed or suffer from 
frost. 

Carrots. —If any seed was sown at mid¬ 
summer, the roots will now be in excellent 
condition for use, and they are very much more 
tender than those sown early in spring, and if 
they can be kept in the toil by means of litter 



Fig. 2.—Turnip “ Red American Stone Strap-leaf.” 


shaken over them when severe frost sets in, they 
will be found a very much nicer vegetable than 
those stored in sand. 

Cauliflowers of the Autumn Giant and 
Early London kinds planted after Early Pota¬ 
toes where cleared off are now in splendid con¬ 
dition, and require care in protecting from 
sudden frost; break the leaves down closely 
over the heads, and when quite fit to cut lift 
with good balls of earth, and place in cold 
frames or sheds until required for use. 

Celery. —Late crops should be fully earthed 


up, and those fit for use should have some litter 
put over the tops, if severe frost sets in, not 
only as a protection, but to enable the lifting 
to be done in spells of sharp frost. 

Lettuce, if fit for use, must have protection 
of some kind from severe frost, or lifted and 
replanted in frames. A good supply of plants 
should be lifted and replanted under hand¬ 
glasses or in frames, as they suffer severely 
when overluxuriant as they are at present. 

Parsley, which is in daily demand, should 



Fig. 3.—Turnip “Chirk Castle Black-stone.” 


have some thatched hurdles prepared for its 
protection, so that if snow falls heavily it may 
be got at readily. A few roots in ljoxes are 
very useful. 

Turnips of white kinds are now abundant. 
A good quantity should be lifted and laid in 
trenches, covering the roots right over with 
soil, leaving the tops out, so that they can be 
readily got at when needed. 

Seakale and Rhubarb-roots lifted now and 
planted in any warm, dark place will yield fine 
blanched dishes in January, when anything in 
the way of forced vegetables is much appre¬ 
ciated. 

Small salads, such as Mustard and Cress, 
should be sown in boxes and set in the green¬ 
house. It is always acceptable, and remains fit 
for use a long time at this period of the year. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


Winter Herbs.—Mint, Tarragon, and 
Parsley are much better in many cases when 
they can be used green or undried, and as it is 
a very simple matter to have them in this state 
during the winter months I supply a few hints 
upon the method to be pursued. If you have a 
heated pit or frame, or even a cold one in a nice 
sheltered position, a few roots of Mint and 
Tarragon may be lifted and inserted. I prefer a 
shallow box of light soil, as they grow more 
freely, and can be easily lifted out when spring 
produces plenty of the same out-of-doors. Or they 
may be stood on some out-of-the-way shelf in 
the greenhouse, and, provided they are not too 
freely supplied with water until growth com¬ 
mences, a number of very acceptable pickings 
may be obtained during winter months. Parsley, 
Sage, and Thyme are better for a little protec¬ 
tion during severe xveather.—P. U. 

5006.— Celery for show.—Sow the seeds 
in heat in March. Prick off in rich soil in frame 
4 inches apart as soon as large enough. A 
layer of rotten manure 3 inches thick is usually 
placed in the bottom, and then 3 inches of rich 
soil on the top of the manure pressed down with 
a board. The plants must always be liberally 
supplied with water. A little weak liquid- 
manure may be given when the plants are 
growing freely to get the plants as strong and 
robust as possible. From the first everything 
must be done to have the plants as strong as 
possible. A check from drought or too much 
heat would be ruinous. As soon as the plants 
are large enough to plant in the trenches get 
them out at once. The manure must be rich, 
but not fresh or rank, and it should be well 
blended with the soil in the bottom of the 
trench. I have seen very good results when the 
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manure has been worked into compost with old 
rotten turf and some decayed vegetable matter \ 
the roots take to it better, riant in single 
rows froni 10 inches to 12 inches apart. As the 
plants progress all the small silcker-like growths 
which Sometimes form on the sides of the plants 
Should be removed, and the plants must never 
be permitted to get dry. When the growth is 
well advanced give liquid-manure twice a Week, 
not in driblets, but a thorough soak. About 
six weeks before the Celery is required wrap 
some paper round the bottom, say about o inches 
or 6 inches up, rather loosely. Th is will hold 
the plants up a little and commence the blanch¬ 
ing. In another fortnight or so add more paper 
higher up, drawing the leaves a little closer in, 
but still leave room enough for growth. If 
several thicknesses of paper are used, the Celery 
will not require earthing up. The heads will 
turn out white and fide from blemish. As 
regards varieties, good culture and regular 
attention in watering is more important than 
ally particular variety. Kvdry good seed house 
Siippiies good OeltJry with which prizes may be 
Won if Well grown. Sutton’s Sulhain Prize 
Pirite, Carter’s Incomparable Crimson, Turner’s 
Incomparable White are all good. A good 
strain of the Manchester Prize and Grove’s 
White are also suitable.—E. H. 

5025. — Growing early Rhubarb. — Cover the 
crowns with tubs or pots, and surround them with leaves 
enough to ferment, and the warmth from the fermenting 
leaves will start the Rhubarb into early growth.—E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening fret of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Cove nt-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corresmnulents should bear 
%n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance ef date, they sannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of suck as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers null greatly 
oblige hi by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkxino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


5051. — Laurels.— Will someone please tell me if I can 
point back the tops of Laurels now Y—Constant Reader. 

5052. — Plcea alba latlfolia.— Will someone kindly 
give me a few hints as to the treatment of this plantY— 

5053. — Replanting? Seakale.— Is this the best time 
to replant Seakale, and now should it be done V Please give 
particulars of soil to be used, &c. ?—M. A. H. 

5054. — Plumbago capensls.— If I put a two-year 
old plant of Plumbago capensis in a pot two sizes larger in 
spring will it stop it from flowering ?— Plumbago. 

5055. —Dracaenas In a room.— Do Dracicnas (kept 
in a room) require much water at this time of the year'/ 
Any hints on the subject 'will be acceptable.—M. H. F. 

5050.— Names of Chrysanthemums.—I shall be 
obliged if anyone will inform me if “Source d’Or” and 
44 Boule d’Or " are one and the same Chrysanthemums?— 
Inquirer. 

5057. —Best Carnations.— I shall be greatly obliged 
if someone will give me a list of the newest and best 
Carnations with colours ? I want to get a good collection. 
—C. Nation. 

5058 . —Early Potatoes and Brussels Sprouts. 

—Will someone kindly inform me the proper distance to 

S lant early Potatoes apart, in the rows, so that Brussels 
prouts may go between ?—S. W. P. 

5059.— Pruning a Wistaria.- Win someone please 
tell me if this is the time to prune a Wistaria sinensis on a 
dwelling-house Y Should all the long young shoots be cut 
hack close or not ?— A Constant Reader. 


5000. — Treatment of Darllnfftonla call- 
fornlca— I wish to grow this Darlingtonia in a cold 
frame. Will someone kindly give me full instructions for 
doing ml Locality, south-coast.— Piiyllamphora. 

5061. — Pampas Crass.—I have a large Pampas 
Grass. I am told to cut it down close to the ground. 
Hitherto 1 have partly done this every year. Will someone 
kindly teU me which is right Y— A Constant Reader. 

5062. -Propagating greenhouse plants.— Will 
someone kindly say what is the proper time of year for 
striking cuttings of the following- Abutilons, Fuchsias, 
Zonal and large-flowered Pelargoniums ?—Rathmines. 

5063. — Aspidistras.— I And the leaves of my Aspidis¬ 
tra variegnta are always splitting and turning yellow. 
What is the cause, and can anything be done to prevent 
it Y Any information on the subject wall Wj most welcom® 
- M. H. F. 
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6064.— Tea Roses for button-holes.—I should 
be pleased if someone would kindly name twelve of the 
best dwarf button-hole Tea Roses for a cold house? 
Aspect, west; locality, smoky, Bolton, Lancashire.— 
Amateur Robarian. 

5065.— Baching for button-hole Roses.— will 
some reader of Gardsnins inform me of a good plant as a 
backing for button-hole Roses, which I could grow in a 
cold-house ? I have tried Adiantum cuneatum, but failed. 
—Amateur Rosarian. 

5063.—A Vinery border.—Will someone kindly 
advise me as to a long border whioh is in my vinery ? The 
Vines are planted outside. Would it do any harm to the 
Vines if I were to plant Tomatoes, or utilise it for any 
other purjwsu ?—G. F. 

5067. — Pruning dwarf Roses, Ac. — Would 
41 J. C. 0.” or “P. U.” oblige by telling me when is the 
best time to prune dwarf Roses in the ground, and also 
Tea Roses in an unheated greenhouse ? Locality, Newton 
Abbott, Devon.—D. C. 

5068. — Rose-hips.—I have some Rose-hips (wild) sent 
me to sow for stocks. Should I sow now or wait till 
spring? I have also some Gladioli Colvillei alba and The 
Bride. I am anxious to increase. Which is my best way 
th proceed?— M. A. Turner. 

5009.— Window plants In winter In London. 
—Will someone kindly state how best to keep window- 
plants in health in London during the winter, and the best 

S lants to obtain for such a purpose?—M rs. E. C. H., 
loane-sfjuare, Chelsea, S.W. 

5070.— Chrysanthemum cuttlnars.—I have some 
strong, well-grown shoots from the ground in my Chrys¬ 
anthemum-pots quite big enough for cuttings. Should I 
do wisely to make cuttings now’ or wait two months? 
—E. Frere, Chantry, Norwich. 

5071.— Using’ a lawn-mower on tennis- 
courts.— Will anyone have the goodness to tell how- 
frequently the lawn-mower ought to be used for tennis- 
courts, &c., and the roller also, and how- long their use 
should be continued after the summer?—R. L. A. 

5072. — Disbudding Chrysanthemums. — in 

disbudding Chrysanthemums is it proper to remove the 
three buds round the centre one, or to leave those and 
take out the centre one, in order to get fine flowers ? Can 
I get fairly large flowers on dwarf plants ?—C. B. 

5073.— Rose Baroness Rothschild.—I have a 
rooted cutting of Rose Baroness Rothschild about 6 inches 
in length. Can I grow it as a standard ? I have rubbed 
off all the lower buds, and there is a little shoot near the 
top with several buds. Can I train that into a 44 head V— 
C. B. 

5074.— Seeds of Clematis Jackmani, Ac.— 

Would “ J. C. C.” or 44 B. O. R.,” or tfomeone else kindly 
say how’ I am to sow the above seeds now ripe ? Also, the 
seeds of the Star, or sweet-scented Clematis, that flowers 
in autumn? Also, Apple and Pear seeds?— Seaside, 
Dublin. 

5075.— Orinum ornatum.— Will someone kindly 
inform me how this bulb should be treated during the 
winter?, I have a fine bulb whieh I imported in the 
spring. It hiis grown very slowly, and has not bloomed! 
Ought I to keep it green, or let it dry and repot in the 
spring ?— Crapaud. 

5076. — An Indian vegetable. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the correct name of a vegetable known in 
India as “Lady's Finger V Also, how to grow it in this 
country ? The seed is green, and the size of a small Pea. 

I shall be pleased to send anyone a few seeds to try. 
Address with editor.—R. N. 

5077.— Pruning a pot Rose, Ac.—I have in a cold 
greenhouse a pot Rose, and do not know how to prune it, 
and I see mentioned in Gardening of November 25th that 
pot Roses ought now to be pruned. I have also growing 
up the roofs two Marshal Niel Roses in pots. Ought they 
also to be pruned now /—Constant Reader. 

5078.— Chrysanthemum suckers.— Would not 
the rooted suckers that come up at the bottom of Chrys¬ 
anthemums be quite as useful to make good plants next 
year if they were taken up and planted with as much root 
as possible, instead of going through the troublesome 
business of taking cuttings from them ?—C. F. 

5079.— Trees, Ac., for a Derbyshire garden.— 

I am about to remove to a new house in Derbyshire, which 
is 1,000 feet above the sea, and should beglad to know what 
trees, shrubs, and plants would be likely to do well, and 
make the garden look bright, as I do not intend to bed out 
much ? The winters are long.— An Amateur. 

soso. —Treatment of a Schubertia.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to treat a Schubertia now ? It is at rest 
all winter, and in a dry state. Should it lose all its leaves, 
and what is the best soil to grow it in ? There is only one 
pip opens on every truss at a time. Is this usual, or 
should the truss all open before gathering ?—L. C. 

6081.— Unhealthy Polnsettlas.—Will anyone tell 
me what is the matter with my Poinsettias ? The leaves 
are continually shrivelling up, and they do not grow in the 
least. They are in a house with Coleus and Iresine, which 
are doing very well. Ought they to be syringed daily now, 
os I understand they should be in summer?— An Amateur. 

5082.— Making a window-box, Ac.—I am 
anxious to have a window-box made. What depth should 
it be, and ought there to be any holes in the bottom for 
drainage ? I should be much obliged for any hints as to 
the soil to use, and also the best plants to make it look gay 
from April to September? The window has a west aspect. 
—Fox. 

5083.— Rose in a greenhouse.— I have a Rose 
(Reine Marie Henriette) which has been especially trained 
for the roof of my greenhouse, having a stem of 10 feet or 
11 feet long with small 1-inch side-shoots, which I have 
repotted in about a 9-inch pot. Will this requireany more 
than the ends of the main stem and shoots removing in 
spring?— Plumbago. 

5084.— Pot-Vines.—I have three pot-Vines raised from 
eyes put in last January. They have each a rod of about 
3 feet long. I want to fruit them next year. Should 
these rods be shortened ? If so, what length should they 
be cut back to? A few hints as to obtain a few good 
bunches would be very acceptable? I do not intend 
forcing them. —L. L. 


5085. — Name Of a Lily.—Will anyone kindly tell me 
the name of a beautiful Lily that I saw’growing iri gardens 
last summer at Coniston ? It was not unlike auratum, but 
had crimson where that has gold. I was told that in dull 
summers it did not flower in time to be safe from frost; 
but perhaps it would under glass. The plants were over 
3 feet in height—C. B. 

5086. — Fuchsia in a greenhouse.—I have just 
purchased a Fuchsia in a 6-inch pot, the roots of which are 
just coming through the bottom of the pot I puroose 
forming an arch in mv greenhouse with same. Would It 
stop it flowering if I put it in a pot one size larger fai 
spring? It has about two shoots coming out of the main 
stem, which is hard wood, and 8 feet hign /—Plumbago. 

5087. — “Paris green” and Pear-trees.— How 
should 44 Paris green” he used on pyramid Pear-trees to pro¬ 
tect them from the reappearance next spring of grubs ami 
caterpillars, which, for the last few years, in spite of 
frequent handpicking, have very much injured the crops 
of fruit. Should the 44 Paris green ” be applied now, whilst 
the trees are in a dormant state, and if so, in what porpor 
tions?—E. B. 

5088. —A plague of span*OW8.—I am swarmed 
wit h Sparrows through keeping poultry, and being anxious 
to destroy them on account of the nuisance ana exi»ens.e 
they cause by (each spring) building in the sjmuts, will 
anyone of your readers assist me in saying how I can trap 
or destroy them? I cannot shoot, -lieing adjoining it 

K ublic rood, and do not like to poisOn on account of a 
ivourite cat.—J. T. 

5089.—A small greenhouse.— I am about to ere ! 
a small conservatory at the back of my house, with an 
entrance to it from the drawing-room on the ground floor. 
The house faces due south, and so we get little or no sun 
in the back, where the conservatory w'ill be. Will someone 
kindly inform me what plants would Vie most **i table, 
including a couple of creepers, and would any kind of 
Rose thrive ? I suppose Ferns would do best of alt, SAd 
may say that I wish to curtail the expense as much as 
possible ?— Alkredal. 

5090.— Rats in a garden. —Will anyone kindly tell 
me how to get rid of rats in a garden ? 1 am very much 
troubled with these pests, and now, when there is little 
food to be got, they burrow where the bulbs are, and 
either eat them or leave them on the top of the soil. I 
have set traps, hut it does not seem to he of any use. The 
traps lately have been set with Sunflower-seed, which I 
heard rats are fond of, but I have not caught one. I 
ought to say our garden adjoins a wood, and the rats come 
from there.—M. L. Williams. 

5091, — T.Il ium auratum, Ac.— Are home-grown 
Lilium auratum bulbs to be preferred to imported ones ? I see 
them advertised at a higher price, but I have always found 
that the bulbs decrease in size year by year. I intend 
buying some auratums and speciosums for planting out- 
of-doors in borders. Is it safe to plant at once with the 
bulbs in the more or less soft, flabby state as imported ? 

I have generally potted them and kept them pretty dry for 
some time, ami then carefully planted them out in early 
spring. Will Lilium Harrisi do out-of-doors? A reply 
i will much oblige.— Auratum. 

5092.— Pot-Roses.— My pot-Roses, of such kinds as 
Marshal Niel, Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, The 
Bride, Etoile de Lyon, La France, &c., in a cold (and in 
winter), sunless greenhouse, look more like March than 
November. They are in full leaf, all new foliage, and one 
or two have buds on. What shall I do with them 7 I 
have cut them, but not very much, since the fresh foliage 
came out. 8ome are small plants that would scarcely bear 
more cutting. The Martehal Niel does not look quite so 
well as the rest. I should like to train it, but it grows in 
a sort of straggling bush, and not with long shoots.—C. B. 

5093.— Seaweed as a manure in the vege¬ 
table garden.— I should feel very much obliged by 
anyone favouring me with a few hints on the above sub 
ject. My residence is on the sea-coast, so that I have 
every facility of obtaining the article in question. Hitherto 
I have never applied it, except as a thick covering in 
whiter to the Asparagus and Rhubarb-beds ; but my pre¬ 
sent gardener is desirous of using it as a dug-in manure to 
other crops, and I am anxious to know to what crops (if 
any) generally, or particularly, it would be suitable Y 1 
may mention my garden is a good loamy soil.— Rev. 
Leonard Siiafto Ordb. 

5094.— Soil for Roses, Ac.—I should be much 
obliged if 44 P. U.,” “ J. U. C.,” or other rosarians to w’hoiu 
I am already much indebted, would advise me on the 
following point? My soil is about 24 feet deep, rather 
light, with gravelly bottom, so that it soon drives up, as 
garden runs north and south. In the western border I 
have twentv-three standards, eight of which are Teas and 
also a few dwarfs and H. P.'s (planted Jan. 4th). I used 
liquid-manure (horse-droppings and soot) throughout the 
season, and at beginning of month mulched with Mo®<- 
litter and stable-inanure. Three dwarfs died and two 
standards, rest bloomed fairly well. Three weeks ago I 
planted some fifty dwarfs on Seedling Brierround the central 

S lot, protected and mulched. Tftinking to make the soil 
eavier last w eek I had iwo loads of stiff clay spread on the 
beds about 3 inches deep on the manure, and intend to let 
it lie there till next March, when I mean to fork 
it in with manure. Will they kindly tell me whether 1 am 
doing right, and, if not, what I had better do?—Ax- 

MINSTKR. 

5095.— Hardy Lily-bed.—I am laying out a new 
border, aspect, south, near a 9-feet wall, soil good gravelly 
loam, climate cold and damp, but garden very sheltered 
and sunny. I want to plant a bed of hardy Lilies, which 
I wish to be permanent, and can make the soil suitable 
with peat and rotten cow’-manure; but I should like a 
succession of bloom throughout the summer and autumn. 
Would it answer to fill the bed on top of the Lily bulbs 
with Anemones or Ranunculi, or, if not, are there any 
other plants which can be grown above the Lilies, so as to 
cover the bare ground, and flower when they are not in 
bloom, and protect their young shoots from early summer 
frosts without detriment to the Lilies? How* many bulbs 
should be planted together of each kind? Some Lilies are 
expensive. Would single specimens of the rarer kinds he 
sufficient? I shall be thankful for any information, and 
■.Ian for a list of the best hardy Lilies to he obtained at a 
moderate cost? Ilow far apart should Lilies be planted 
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bulb from bulb, and how deep, and is horse-manure 
0 inches or a foot below the bulbs injurious or beneficial ( 
Js it best to (trow Lilies in a bed by themselves or in 
clumps in a mixed herbaceous border?—L eiCkstkrshirk. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

60de.— Treatment of Oape bulbs.—I should be 
much obliged if “ J. C. C.” (who kindly advised me as to 
treatment of Cape bulbs in spring) or anyone else who 
could tell me how to treat “Crinum asiaticum," which 
was supposed to be “aquatieuni,” and placed in a pond all 
summer? It flowered well and bore seed, which was 
planted in pots in a conservatory, and they have come up. 
Should the tiny spears be repotted now to give them more 
space, and should the old plants be still left in water (they 
are now in a tank under glass) or allowed to dry?—T ib. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers care invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

50B?.~-OdontOglo6sums (C. Drinkicater). —Perhaps, 
the following would suit you: O. Andereonianum cuspi- 
datum, Cervanteai, Halli, hastilabium, luteo-purpureum, 
Mulus, nebulosum, Rossi majus, Roezli, Roezli album, Uro- 
Skinneri.—M. B. 

5008. —Ccelogryne erlfltAta (George Elliot).—' This 
should be kept moist and in fair heat, but you must be 
.■autious not to keep it too wet, or you will stand the 
chance of loosing the spikes entirely.—M. B. 

5009. — Odontoglossum Harry an um. — H. 
Hardy sends me an excellent variety of this fine plant, but 
t appears to have the universal failing of the species, and 
that is, the iietals close over the lip too much. You should 
put your thumb between the petals and spread them out. 
-M. B. 

r»ioo. Lapa^erias from seed (T. It.).- Sow the 
seed as soon as ripe in well-drained pots or pans filled with 
sandy peat, lightly cover the seed with a little of the same 
soil, and place pans in shady port of rather warm green¬ 
house. Keep soil moist. 

5101.—Worm-casts on lawns (X. T.).— Brush 
the casts off. You had better not kill the worms, but if 
you decide to do so there is nothing better or safer than 
clear lime-water. A bushel of quicklime will do for 
50 gallons of water. Stir it up and let it stand until the 
lime settles to the bottom, leav ing the water quite clear. 
Use this clear water to water the lawns, and the worms 
will either come up to the Biirfoce to die or will die under 
ground. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardekuio Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.--*/. Edmonds. —1, Lnelia anceps ; 
2, Cattleva lahiata ; 3, Cypriuadium harbatuni; 4, CyprK 

pWliutn cardinale.- E. B. — Mohria thurifraga ; 2, 

Nephrolepis Duttl ; S, Microlepia Nova* Zelandise.- C. 

James.— 1, Sophronites violacea; 2, Odontoglossum Har- 

ryaimm.- G. Cossett.— VVe cannot undertake to name 

Chrysanthemums. Send them to a large grow-er.- M. M. 

—Adiantum tenerum; 2, Adiantum grocillimum; 3, 

Cheilanthes argyrea.- C. M.— Odontoglossum odoratum, 

pale variety.- S. //.—The flowers of Chrysanthemums 

sent were crushed out of all recognition.- L. Easley. — 

Chrysanthemum “Jardin des Plantes.”- Deolali.— 1, 

Sparmannia africana ; 2, Send fresher specimen ; 3, Acacia 
lophantha.-— J. /’.—Adiantum concinnum latum. 

N aming firuit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We ettn only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
th? above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Oardenixo Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, IK. C. 

N am es Of fruit.—0. S.— Pear Beurrd de Capiair 
mont.- Mrs. Bell.— Small highly-coloured Apple, ap¬ 

parently King of the Pippins. Other one, Five-crowned 
or London Pippin. Please number specimens in future. 

-//. M., Lynn-road, Wisbech.— Apples: Royal Russet; 

2, New Hawthornden. Fears : 1, Althorpe Crassane; 

2, Old Crassane.- S. B. —Apples : 1, Not recognised; 2, 

Warner's King; 3 and <5, Yorkshire Beauty; 4, Lemon 
Pippin ; 5, Five-crowned Pippin ; 7, Not recognised ; 8 and 
9, King of the Pippins ; 10, Royal Russet; 11, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin; 12 and 13, Rotten. These were all bad specimens ; 

and in future please only send six kinds for naming.- 

Mr. //. S. Trower. — Apple too much shrivelled lonaine. . 

TO CORRESPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers w mid remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, ami that we cannot under¬ 
take to fortvara letters to vorrespondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Chestal .—Apply to Messrs. Richard Smith & Co., High- 

street, Worcester.- Enquirer .—Please repeat queries, 

ami write each one on a separate piece of n »uer, and on 

oqe side of it only.- Constant Reader, Helenslough.— 

Mr. B. C. Ravenscroft’s address is Ifleld Wood, near Craw¬ 
ley, Sussex. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5004.—An Incubator.—Will anyone who has had 
practical experience of an incubator kindly give me full 
particulars as to cost, management, Ac. ?—Vicah, Black- 
moor, PetersMd. 

Drawings for “ Gardening.”— Readers mil 
kindly remetnber that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare floicers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner and will appear in due course in 
Gardening Illustrated. 


FINAL OFFER. 

ENORMOUS CLEARANCE. 

lO DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, Is. ; 30 for 2s. 

*■>41 50 Wallflowers, mixed colours, la. ; 100, Is. 9d. 6 New 
Yellow Marguerite Peter the Great, Is. 6d. 50 Violet-roots, 
for Christmas blooming, Is. 3d. 50 Cornflowers, blue, pink, 
white, Is. 3d.; 100, 2s. 50 Pansies, Is. 3d. ; 100, 2s. 50 Corn- 
pacta Double Pink, Is. 3d. 12 strong Cinerarias, Is. 50 Blood- 
red Wallflowers, Is. ; 100, Is. 9d. 100 fine strong Cabbage- 
plants, 9d.; 1,000, 4s. 100 Lettuce, Cos or New Tennis Ball, 
ltd, 20 Honesty, white and purple, Is. 20 White Foxgloves, 

Is. 30 mixed Foxgloves, Is. 200 Prize Onions, for transplant¬ 
ing. Is. 6d. 30 Sweet-seemed White and Purple Rocket, Is. 

All above are good stuff, to be sold at once. All carriage 
paid. 2 fine plants New Marguerite given gratis to all orders 
from 2s. and upwards. 

G. F. LETTS, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 

p ARNATIONS and P1COTEES, from fine 

double strain. Fine transplanted plants. Is. 6d. dozen, 
free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

pHINESE SACRED LILY, grown in drawing, 

LJ sitting-room, or parlour in bowls of water. Very beau¬ 
tiful. Fine large bulbs, lust received from China, Is. each/ 
or 6 for la (kL.free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, 
'Hants. 

■pALMS.—Six beautiful Palms, large plants, 

■L 12 inohes, high for 2s. 6d.; 3 for Is. 6d.. carriage paid. 
Smaller, 6 for Is. 9d. Hardy kinda—C. SHILLING, Nur- - 
seryman. Winchfleld, Hanta 

"I AZALEA MOLLIS, 1 Azalea indica, and 1 J 

-1* Camellia, eaeh a perfect plant, covered with blooxi-buda * 
The three plants sent, carriage paid, for 5s. fid.—C. 8HIL- C 
LING. Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hanta n 

in HANDSOME EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 

DS Assorted Hardy kinds for pots, window-boxes, or 
beds in winter, 2s. 6d., carriage paid; 24 for 4s. fid.—O. _ 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. P 

Qfi FINE EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS . 

Ovj TREES AND SHRUBS, in about 10 useful kinds, 2 5 

to 6 feet high, carefully packed and sent per rail for 5a— C. i 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. " 

■DOSES. —1*2 strong Bush Roses in 12 of the 
■Av most popular kinds in cultivation, correctly labelled, 
carefully packed and carriage paid for 5s. 6d. ; 6 for 3a—C. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfleld, Hants. 

■DOSES.—12 strong Bush Roses, many kinds, 

AV mixed, without names, for 3s. 9<l. ; 6 for 2a Gloire de i 
Dijon, extra strong plants. Is. 3*1. each, carriage paid.—C. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfleld, Hanta 

rpREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT-TREES, and all - 

A kinds of nursery stock at cheapest rates. Write for Cat- I 
alogue and estimate before buying elsewhere. Hundreds of 1 
Testimonials—C. SHILLING Nurseryman,Winchfielrl, Hanta ' 

BRUIT-TREKS.—Special otter of tine young 

A Pyramidal Apple-trees on Paradise-stock and Pears on 
Quince-Btock for early fruit production. All the best varie- n 
ties, la 3d. each ; 12s. dozen.-C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, u 
Winchfleld, Hauts. 

'TMPORTANT.—In order to ahow Ijuality of I 

■A goods I sell to new Customers, and as a Christmas and ti 
New Year’s Gift io old onea I shall, during December, only 
send out a parcel of gcods containing 12s. worth of Seeds. 
Bulbs, Roses, Fruit-trees, Plants, Ac., all good useful and ** 
reliable stuff. The price of each parcel will tie 5s. 6 d. and 
will lie Bent per rail, and the selection in every case left to 4 
myself. Order at once.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch¬ 
fleld, Hants. 

SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Ex. Steamer Ancora, « 
■AJ from Japan. 100 cases. Splendid bulbs 9 to 10 inches. w 
For a few weeks only will send these, carriage paid, 4s. 6 d. j 
per dozen ; 50 for 16s. ; or 32a 100., carriage paid. Secure at 
once as prices are sure to go higher.—C. SHILLING, Bulb 
Merchant, Winchfleld, Hanta r 

900 SELECTED BULBS, including 18 splen- V 

did Hyacinths, and a good assortment of Tulips Crocus, 01 
Gladioli, Anemones, Iris, kc., tor pots, glasses, or bedding, V 
for 5a 6 d. ; half quantity, 3s., carriage paid. Wonderful value, ei 
—C. SHILLING, Bulb Importer, Winchfleld. Hants. C 

TTYACINTHS. — 12 named, first size bulbs, in 2« 
AJ. 12 kinds, carriage free, 2s. 6 d. ; 6 for la 6 d.-C. 8 HIL- r 
LING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld. Hants. V 

BOXES OF CHOICE CUT BLOOMS, Is. 6 d., J 
AJ 2a 6*1., and 5s. Buttonhqle Bouquets, 7d. each. Ladies 0 
Sprays, la each. Free by post.—C. SHILLING, Winobfield, 5 
Hants. 

n.LADIOLI.— Shilling’s Exhibition Hybrids, | 

Aa immense bulbs, finest ever offered, splendid mixture. 2s. f 
dozen. Second size, equal to thos? generally sold as first, \ 
Is. fid. dozen, carriage free. Secure at once.—C. SHILLING, p 
Seedsman, winchfleld, Hants. K 

TUARCISSUS! NARCISSUS !!— Must clear. ? 

Al Pheasant-eyed, 5s. per 1,000. Double White, la per 100. V. 
Few Daffodils, 2s. 6 d. per 1,000. Plant now. - CROSS, _ 
Gardener, Wisbech. \ 

TiAMSONS FOR HEDGES.—Best variety, * 
J-I very cheap per 1,000.—TAYLER, Nurseries, Hampton, J 
Middlesex. R 

TTYACINTHS. — 12 Exhibition, Macaulay, La q 

■AJ. Gramlesse. Czar Peter, Ac., carriage p* !, l 2 s. 6 * 1 . (worth fc, 
8r.): 2 dozen, 4s. fid. —HANCOCK, 4 >, Alaxandra-street, ^ 
Southend-on-Sea. List free. y, 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS a Speciality.—25 cut- ft 

AJ tings, very strong, new and exhibition varieties, truly / 
named, including Beauty of Exinouth, Waban, etc., post free, V 
Is. 6 d. List of varieties.—S. F. RICHMOND. Ossett, Yorks. ^ 

BRICE per 100 for the following bulbs : — n 

* CrocuB, blue, yellow, or white, in separate colours or l ]‘ 
mixed, la Single Daffodils, Is. Scilla sibirica, 2s. Aconite, ( 
Is. Double White Narcissus, 4s. Mixed Tulips, 3s. 6 d. Lily l 
of Valley tor planting, 3s. ; ditto, for forcing, 5a. Price per ^ 
dozen for the following :— Anemones, double white, Is.: - 
ditto, Scarlet, lOd. ; ditto, single Scarlet, 4d. ; ditto, single 1 
French, or Poppy, Is. ; ditto, fulgens. Is. fid. Chionodoxa J 
Lucilim, 9d.; ditto, sardensis, 9d. Iris, Spanish, finest mixed, i, 
4d. ; ditto, English. 9d. Ranunculus, Freucli, finest mixed, j| 
6(1. ; ditto, Dutch, 6 d. Hyacinths, mixed, all colours. Is. 9d j 
Tulips, mixed, fid. Narcissus, double white, 9d. Polyanthus j. 
Narcissus, mixed. Is. For other bulbs see Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent post free on application. Orders over 5s. sent 
package and carriage free.—BARKER A CO., Growers, etc., 7 
Frampton, Boston, Lincolnshire. I 


GOOD NEWS FOR 1894. 
JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S. 

Has great pleasure in announcing that his Illustrated 
Annual Guide will be published first week in January. 
It will be found very much enlarged, ind contains many 
very valuable Novelties in both Seeds and Plants, price 
la., post free ; but all who fiend me their address together 
with eight penny stamps during December will receive a 
copy at that price, this may be deducted from first order 
over 20 s. 

Chrysanthemums, all the best.—Price Lists of 
plants and cuttings now' ready, post free, Id. 

Pansies,— Grand hardy plants, will make a fine 
display early. Giant French, 2s. doz.; Best German, 
Is. 3d. doz.. free for cash with order. 

Fruit-trees and bushes.— Gooseberries, best 
sorts, 4 b. do/.. ; Red Currants, 3 k. doz.; Black Currants, 
3s. doz. ; Ruspl terries, 2s. doz; Apples, 2s. Gd. each : 
Pears. 2s. 6 d. each ; Plums, 2 s. fid. each, Ac., Ac. Bush- 
tret* fruiting size. 

Roses. —V ery fine standards, 2 s. each ; smaller, 
Is. 6 <l. each ; very fine dwarfs, 8 d., 10 d., and Is. eaoh. 

Strawberries. — Bqsj, sorts, J. G.’s selections, 
Is. per doz.; 5s. 100. 100 m 4 best sorts for succession, 
free for 5s. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Nurseries, DEREHAM. 


6/- ROQPQ Carriage 

Ter doze*. nV/OCW. Paid. 

30,000 Grand Bushes to select from. 

ndid-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, in all the best 
Exhibition varieties in cultivation. 

Sample dozen free for 6s. 

haser’s Selection. 7a per dozen; 50, in 50 varieties, 20s., 
30 b., and 40 b. per 100. 

IBINC ROSES.,' Extra strong Marshal Niel, Gloirede 
n, W. Alien Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, Bouquet d’Or. 
j d'Or, Ac., 3-ft. shoots. Is. and Is. 6d. each; 6 for 5s. and 
7s. 6d. Worth double. 

Lovely Tea Roses, 12s. per doz., 

6 for 6s. 6d. 

Catalogues, with full cultural directions, gratis. 

. J. & C. ALLEN, 

BOSE CB0WEB3, HEICHAM, HOflWICH. 

GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

WM. CUTBUSH & SON 

Offer the following as useful and acceptable presents :— 

Collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Naroissur* 

pis &O v 600 Bulbs in all, 21s. Half the above quali¬ 
ty, 10 b. 6 d. Quarter the above quantity, 5s. 6d. 

Collections of 30 Dwarf Roses of good hardy 
I, 21a Half the above quantity, 10s. 6d. 

Collections of 12 Fruit Trees. ) 

landarris, 4 Pyramids, 4 suitably trained for > 21s. 

walls J 

Half the above quantity, 10s. 6d. 

The above will be carefully packed and sent carriage free to 


Nurseries, Herts. 

fJHRYSANTHKMUM CUTTINGS.—My Col- 

w lection contains 22 new var. of 93: Baron Hirsch, Beauty 


best older var., Is. doz. List free.—H. WOOLMAN, 


1 Marguerite*. < 


I. — or pro¬ 

ne, Desgrange, 


ten varieties; some very good pieces and well-established. 
-For particulars apply to F. KNIGHT EAMEtt, Fullweli 
" rser y, Twickenham, Middlesex. _ 

IL 1 JSS OF THE VALLEY, — Strong crownp, 
suitable for pots or bedding, Is. 6 d. 100 , free.—A. 
HMON 8 , 65, East-street, Horneastle. 

STRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES ! !— 

Large strong plants from selected prolific crowns of 


WN-ROOT TEA ROSES.—Ollivier, Mermet, 

Aline Sisley. Goubanlt, Pactole, Mareottin, Nabonnand, 


Digitized b" 


Google 


► ROSE (1 ROWERS.—Bud your own Roses. 
—Good BRIERS, three feet long, 50 for 4s.; 100 for 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


TCTORTH £1 each.—To be given away by seiui- 

™ ing this :ulvt. : One of our Amateur s Garden Guides 
with even’ order. __ 

f}.REf)N HOUSE COLLECTION.—12 plants, 
'T is. 3d. Camellia, Aralia, Cineraria, Prim., Lily, Fern, 
Veronica, Hydrangea, Rose, Bolanum, Habro., Agapanthus. 

A MATEUR’S COLLECTION. — 250 bulbs, 

2s. 6 d. ; half, Is. 6 d. 6 Hyacinths, 25 Tulips, 25 Crocus, 

50 Scillaa, 50 Daffodils, 50 Narcissus, 20 mixed bulbs. _ 

OHO MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. — 8 

'-'L ') plaids, Is. 3d.; GO fronds, Is. 3d. 1 large Mdhr , 

Is. 3d. 6 greenhouse Ferns, Is. 3d. 25 mixed Perns, 1 b. 3d. 

WONDERFUL VALUE.—Having to clear 

a large lot of bulbs. Is. 3d. 100, carriage paid, 10s. 1,000. 
Lily of Valley, Crocus, Tulips, dble. white, Pht. Eye, and 
PolythuB. Narcissus, Daffodils, &c. 6 named Hyacinths, Is. 3d.; 
12, mixed, Is. 3d. 6 named Gloxinias, Is. 3d. 25 Gladiolus 
The Bride, Is. 3d.; 6 best named Gladiolus, Is. 3d. 2 very 
tine Lilium Harrisi, Is. 3*1., carriage paid. 

7fi non SEEDLING CARNATIONS, 25, 

• 1 b. 3d.: 25 Pansies, Is. 3*1. Amateur’s Gar¬ 

den Guide, 7d., free.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, St. Helens. 

fjWN-ROOT TEA and NOISETTE ROSES.— 

Standard sorts, to name. 5s. per doz., my selection. 
Purchaser’s selection from List, 6 s. Cash with order to— 
WM. DAWBER, Ruette Braye Lodge, Guernsey. _ 

"P OSES. —Extra strong trees, from 3£ to 5 feet 

high; ROve d’Or, Mme. I. Perriere, Oheshunt Hybrid, 
W. A. Richardson. Reine Marie Henriette, Sir J. Paxton, k c., 
1 b. 3d. each; 6 for 6 s. ; 12 for 10 s. Packing free. — J. 
DERRICK, Portishead. _ 

P ALMS — PALMS — PALMS.— An immense 

stock of best varieties from 3s. 6*1. to 18s. per dozen. 
Roses, choicest sorts, including M. Neil, Gloire, Ntphetos, 
Her Majesty, Duke of Fife, W. A. Richardson, &c., in 48 s, 
6 for 7s. 6 d., 12 for 14s.; in 6 to 8 -inch pots. 2s. 6*1. to 3s. 6 d. 
each. Vines, planting, B. Alicante, B. Hambro, Gros Column, 
Muscat, Lady Downe s, and many others, 2s. 6 d. each. Fruiting 
Canes, 5s. each. Crotons from la. fd. each, very best sorts. 
Ferns of all description. Very clexp Cut Flowers from 
Is. 6 d. per box. Wreaths and Crosses from 6 s. to £2 2s. each. 
Packed free on rail for cash with order, by—H. FOLLAND, 

Clevedon Nursery, Lea Orove-road, Clevedon. _ _ 

PRIMULAS, very choice strains, always give 
satisfaction, 15 for Is. 3*1. Cinerarias, these are very good 
and recommended for size of flowers and “ heads ” of bloom 
they carry, 15 for Is. 3d. Free for Cash.—CRANE & CLARKE, 
March, Cambs. __ 

C ALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, magnificent 

strains of spotted flowers which always give the highest 
satisfaction. Is. 6 d. per doz. ; extra large. 2 s. 6 * 1 . per doz. 
Free for Cash.—CRANE k CLARKE, March. Cambs. 
rPREE CARNATIONS.—Well-rooted young 

-L plants; leading varieties. Miss Joliffe Improved, flesh 
pink; La Neigo, best white, very free; Winter Cheer, best 
scarlet, &c. 6 for 2s. 6 d. ; 4s. 6 *i per doz., free for cash.— 
CRANE & CLARKE. March. Cambs._ 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 


r» % CONSERVATORIES, 

P| 4® GREENHOUSES, 

CUCUMBER FRAME8 
‘HOLLOWAY’ 

BOILERS. 

Complete Apparatus, with 
B 3 4‘ in> pipes, flow and return. 
V' |-JBV" along one side cut and 

fitted; so that if the Inter- 
nal measurement of the 
Greenhouse is given, the 
” Apparatus will be 6 ent com- 

plet**, rea*ly for fixing, carefully packed tor rail ur the 
following respective prices— 

7ft. by 5ft, £2 15s.; 9ft. by 6ft., £3 ; 10ft. by 7ft., £3: 12ft. 
by 8ft,, £3 5s.; 15ft. by 10ft.. £4 5s. ; 2<»ft. by 10ft., £5 5s.; 
25ft. by 10ft., £6 5s. For other siees and price* of Boilers 
see List. 

New Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. List fret. 

£8' BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Economical, Portable, Clean, Efficient. 

TREGGON & CO., BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenham 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes: The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in place of two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per cent, of fuel, I am 
getting any amount of heat, which is easily regulated. After 
20 years’ experience your Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 
best I have ever seen. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. - Monthly pay- 
ments accepted for those Boilers, and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 
RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY, Ltd., 

CHESTER-LE-STREET. _ 

Made of Prepared Harr nd 
b mini nnMA » Wool, a perfect protection to 
hit III I UUIVIU all Plants, Blooms. Cheaper 
than any kind of mat, and 
P A M V A C will last for years. 

UAnYMOi To be had from all Nursery - 

men and Seedsmen . 

|For price list a. particulars Address*] 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, *c. Catalogue free. 
Jones Treatise, “ Heating by Hot-water," 120 Pa 


50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


HEATINC APPARATUS 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

G. HAYWARD 


From £4 4s. and upwards. 


London Br/dge\ 


SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE. 

The most pleasant and reliable of all insecticides for de¬ 
stroying insects on plants, animals, and birds. Thousands of 
testimonials received from all parts of the world. Bottles, 
Is. 6*1.. 2s. 6(1., 4s.. 6*1., 7s. 6*1., 12s. 6*1. ; in bulk, 11s. per gallon, 
with full directions for use. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural dealers. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUCHES, Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 

NEW YORK ROLKER k SONS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


I will allow 5 per cent, off all goods in List as long as this 
notice appears in this paper. Please note my Houses are 
all erected before leaving my works, and are 25 per cent, 
better than those advertised at same price. 

lir DON’T FORGET that we have the Largest and Best 
Show of Greenhouses in London. Inspection invited. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 




THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, kc. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Pnee List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Full Particulars and Local Agent’s Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 


FIRST-CLASS SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 

Awarded by the Royal Horticultural Sooiety, 1893. 

a clue rirs 


^ AMATEURS FRIEND 16s. ® 

AMATEURS ASSISTANT 20s. 
PRINCESS APPARATUS ..25s. 
DUCHESS APPARATUS ... .30s. 
CHAMPION k PERFECTION BOILERS, 
PROPAGATORS. FRAME HEATERS, 
FOG ANNIHILATORS, &e. 

Send One Stamp for 
Latest Illustrated Cataloguk. 


pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants, Painted one coat, 16-oz. Glass, all necessary’ Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New List. 

No. 1 Span-roof. f No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 fL wide £2 16 0 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

9 ft. „ 6 ft. ,, 4 0 0 | 8 ft. ,, . 5 ft. „ 2 16 0 

10 ft. .. 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 1 10 ft. ,, 7 ft. „ 4 10 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 6 0 01 12 ft, „ 8 ft. „ 5 10 0 

For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 


Catalogues Free on 
application to 

THE LONGFORD WIRE CO. 

U MITEI), 

WARRINGTON. 


BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, 


C. TOOPE & SONS, 

Stepney Square, London, E. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 




a is the Cheapest, most efficient, and Eco 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, aud cannot 
bum hollow. Sole Makers: 

NEWSUM, WOOD, & DYSON, 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on application. 

OTECT YOUR PLANTS from FROST. 

The RUSSIAN MAT IMPORTERS' CO. are Now 
Selling for Cash with Order— 

7 SEASON S ARCHANGEL CARGO MATS, at 100s. 
per 100 , or 10 b. 6 * 1 . per buudle of 10 . 

IV ST. PETERSBURG CARGO MATS, at 50s. per 100, 
or 5s. 6 d. per bundle of 10. 

(Special Quotations for Large Quantities). 

40, GREAT TOW ER STREET, LONDON, E G. 


TERRA-CO fTA—PORTABLE—FOR COAL, 


Greenhouses heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without attention. ROBERTS S (IMPROVED) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and ample heat with common coal, or coal and coke. For 
GREENHOUSES, BEDROOMS, &c. Pamphlets, Drawings, 
and authenticated Testimonials sent. See in use at Patentee's 
T. ROBERTS, 34, Viotoria-st., West minster. 
urn HE GARDEN GUN.”—Fires bullets, 

J- shot, or darts. Kills birds, rabbits, etc. Price, 
2s. 3d. ; extra powerful, 3s. 3*1. each, carriage paid. From 
inventor—JOHN EGGLESTON, Naturalist, Sunderland. 
Stamp for Lists. 


8 feet over all. 

Improved Condensing Greenhouse Heater, 
for Gas, 35s.; for Oil, 41s. 

THE LAMP MANUFACTURING CO., 

12 and 14, Leonard-street, City-road. 

Agents:— BENETFINK & CO , Cheanside, and all Iron 
mongers throughout the kingdom. W r nte for Prospectus. 

Original from 
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the .570 
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ing.570 
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rola rot undifolia) .. 575 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PREPARING FOR NEXT SEASON. 


A difference of opinion exists amongst growers 
of Chrysanthemums for large blooms as to the 
proper time to insert the cuttings to obtain the 
best results. Many aver that the early part of 
March is soon enough, but seldom are these advo¬ 
cates of late propagation seen occupying a fore¬ 
most position on the exhibition table. To culti¬ 
vate Chrysanthemums really well it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the plants have a long 
season of steady, uninterrupted growth, ancl 
without the cuttings arc inserted in good time 
it is not possible for the plants afterwards to 
have this. If the plants are struck late, and 
hurried on by leaps and bounds, as it were, to 
make up for lost time, bow c;\il the growth be 
matured ? And it is from plants with mature 
stems that the finest blooms are obtained. 
Plants that are strong, yet soft and sappy, may 
give blooms of great width, but they will lack 
the most essential points of quality -viz., depth 
and solidity. Without these two latter the 
blooms are not perfect. Especially is the 
Incurved section affected in this way. Take, 
for instance, any member of the Queen of 
England family. Certainly this is the 
finest type of an Incurved Chrysanthemum w© 
have. Plants immature in their growth 
never can produce blooms of representative 
quality ; more often than not the petals reflex 
instead of incurving toward the centre as they 
ought. In nine cases out of ten this is the 
result of not striking the cuttings early enough. 
From long experience and close observance of 
other people’s practice I am convinced that 
there is no better time to take the cuttings than 
from the middle of December to the same time 
in January. The former month is preferable, 
but it so often happens that cuttings are not 
available just then. Where a cultivator pro¬ 
vides his own stock, there is no reason why the 
cuttings should not be in readiness at the time 
stated, except, of course, in a few stubborn 
instances. If my instructions on page 516, 
relating to the preparation of cuttings, were 
carried out, the sucker-like growths from the 
base of the old roots will now be arriving at a 
state of fitness. Where too many growths have 
started remove those that are weakly, admitting 
more space for the others to become stocky. 
Attend well to cleansing them from aphides, 
both green and black, by a fre^ distribution of 
Tobacco-powder. Provide the plants with 
abundance of air, and not too much water at the 
rooUq or paleness of the leaves will be the 
result. The necessary number of 24-inch 
pots can be got ready by washing them 
quite clean. I am not an advocate for the 
employment of dirty pots, not only from 
the appearance point of view, but from the 
cultural value of clean pots. When plants 
are placed in pots that are dirty inside 
the roots adhere firmly to the pot, and when 
the plant is turned out of the same, with a view 
to transferring it to a larger size, the roots are 
very often broken by their adhesion to the pot. 


Digitized by 
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Anything like this is liable to give a cheek to 
the growth of the plant, which is bad for its 
ultimate success, but very much worse when in 
its infantile stage. If the pots and crocks are 
got ready, ami the compost, loam, and leaf- 
mould placed under cover, so that when used it 
will he in a fit state to handle, the work of 
inserting the cuttings will be much facilitated. 
In the next issue of Gardening I hope to give 
definite instructions as to the best method of 
propagating the plants, as in this phase of the 
subject I fear many amateur cultivators are 
lacking in knowledge. Without a fitting 
foundat ion is laid it is hardly possible to expect 
satisfactory results. E. Molyneix. 


5070.— Chrysanthemum-cuttings.— It 

is wise, after this season, never to lose a strong 
cutting of % good variety. They are not much 
trouble to strike if the frost is kept from them, 
as they require no artificial heat. To obtain 
large blooms it is necessary to strike early ; but 
for ordinary decorative purposes cuttings rooted 
in February will do very well, bearing in mind 
that strong, healthy cuttings should not be lost 
sight of.—E. H. 

-If the plants arc to be cultivated with a view to 

produce large exhibition blooms, the cuttings should be 
inserted any time during the present month, with a view 
to allowing ample time to make a steady growth. If a 

a uantlty of blooms are preferred to individual quality the 
rst two weeks in January will be early enough for' this 
purpose.— E. M. 

-The cuttings should be put in now. I find they do 

well in a moist place, and the best position is the cool 
Orchid-house. They are placed singly in small flower-pots. 
Plant each one singly and firmly in the fine sandy soil, and 
place some sheets of glass over them at first to prevent 
their flagging. A few of the Incurved varieties may be 
put in early in January.—J. D. E. 

5072. — Disbudding Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —As a rule, it is proper to “ take” the 
crown buds to obtain large flowers, but there is no 
rule without an exception, and with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums the rule may be frequently broken with 
advantage. This matter requires both study 
and experience. Good blooms of certain 
varieties can only be had from the crown-buds, 
and in these cases the side shoots should be 
pinched off and the crown-lmds left, if they do 
not show too early, which sometimes they do. 
There is a certain best time for taking the bud, 
as it is termed (though it virtually means 
leaving the bud and taking away the side shoots), 
and if these come too early the bud is re¬ 
moved and one or perhaps two of the side 
shoots left, and the best terminal bud taken. 
On the other hand, there are a few varieties, 
including some of the Incurves, where it is bett er 
to pinch off the crown-buds and t rust to a good 
terminal. Good flowers are and ran he o'; Gocd 
from dwarf plants by two methods; iirsh by 
cutting down in May and taking up one or two 
shoots with one flower to each ; and, secondly, by 
striking the leading shoots in August in a close 
frame where there is a little bottom-lieat. By 
the last plan very dwarf plants may be obtained, 
but only one bud on each shoot should be left.— 
E. H. 

- If large blooms are wished for, remove 

all buds but the central one on each shoot. These 
buds produce finer blooms than any of those 


coming from the side of the shoots. Fairly large 
blooms can be had from plants made dwarf by 
cutting them down, but they lack solidity and 
depth as compared with those produced from 
plants more naturally grown. Varieties that 
are of a dwarf habit of growth, as, for instance, 
Mrs. Faleoner-Jameson, will give excellent, 
blooms from plants but 3 feet high. If exhibit¬ 
ing is the object of cultivating I advise that the 
plants be managed so as to each produce three 
stems and the same number of blooms.-—E. M. 

5078. —Chrysanthemum-suckers.— If 

the suckers can be taken up with a few roots 
attached to each towards the end of the month 
and put into small pots they will succeed quite 
os well as cuttings taken off in the orthodox 
manner. When the suckers push through the 
soil a few inches away from the stem, they can 
be taken oft’ with roots attached, but when 
they spring direct from the old stool under the 
soil it is seldom that they have roots attached. 
—E. M. 

-The suckers at the bottom of the old plants may be 

taken up with roots and treated the same as rooted cut¬ 
tings.—E. H. 

5056.— Names of Chrysanthemums. 

—Although both varieties belong to the Japanese 
section they are quite distinct. Source d’Or : 
This is the most popular variety grown for 
decoration, either in a cut state or as a plant. 
The colour is bright-orange, shaded gold, with 
semi-drooping florets. Flowers rather under 
medium size. Boule d’Or : Three or four years 
ago this was one of the most popular varieties 
for exhibition, but being rather difficult to cul¬ 
tivate really well, it is not nearly so much growji 
at the present time. The blooms are large, 
florets broad, long, and partly twisted. Colour, 
yellow, striped bronze.—E. M. 

- The varieties Boule d’Or and .Source 

d’Or are quite distinct from each other, and 
both are very useful and handsome kinds. The 
former produces very large flowers, with broad 
petals, rich-yellow, twisted, and striped bronze, 
whilst those of Source d'Or are rich-yellow, 
shaded in the lower florets with chestnut-red. 
This is the great market Chrysanthemum, and 
one of the freest varieties in cultivation, the 
flowers being produced in graceful sprays. It is 
largely grown for market, and is always wel¬ 
come for its freedom and rich colour.—C. T. 

- Source d’Or and Boule d’Or are very distinct; the 

first is more of a bronze than golden, Boule d’Or flowers 
later.—E. H. 

sou.— Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—The following would make a very good 
selection, and adl were shown well at exhibi¬ 
tions during the past season ; Colonel B. 
.Smith, a big flower, like all the remainder, 
and bronze in colour; J. Stanborough 
Dibben, E. C. Clarke, G. C. Schwabe, Beauty 
of Castle Hill, Avalanche, C. H. Wheeler, 
Viviand Morel, John Shrimpton (deep-crimson), 
W. Seward, Sunflower, Avalanche, C. H. 
Wheeler, W. W. Coles, Mile. Marie Hoete, 
Alberic (a fine deep-crimson flower), Eda Prass 
(one of the most recent novelties, white, and 
touched with a delicate rose colour), Charles 
Davis (the bronzy-coloured sport from Viviand 
Morel), Etoile de Lyon, E. Molyneux, W. 
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Tricker, W. H. Lincoln, Mrs. Harman Payne, 
Violet Rose, Miss Dorothy Shea, Mile. Therese 
Rey, and Lord Brooke. Everyone of these, 
almost without exception, is new. Of the 
Incurved you cannot do better than select 
M. R. Bahaunt, the new purplish rose-coloured 
Incurved, the flowers are large, coarse, and not 
to my mind attractive, but still they are to 
be seen in all leading collections. Empress of 
India, Princess of Wales, Lord Wolselev, J. 
Lambert, Mrs. Robinson King, Ami Hoste, 
Novelty, Alfred Lyne, Queen of England, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Baron Hirsch, Mine. Darrier, 
J. Doughty, Alfred Salter, Miss Hnggas, 
Golden Empress, J. Doughty, Mrs. Heale, 
Novelty, and R. Petfield. These kinds embrace 
considerable variety in colour, and include the 
finest of the more recently acquired sports and 
seedlings. —C. T. 

5008. — Striking Chrysanthemum- 
cuttings. —It is possible to strike the cuttings 
in an unheated greenhouse, but actual frost ought 
be excluded by some means, such as covering to 
the glass, &c., or they will be a very long time 
before emitting roots, and may fail altogether. 
Without a little artificial warmth damp is 
always very troublesome, at least until the days 
become appreciably longer and the sun gains 
more power. The most suitable temperature in 
which to strike cuttings of these plants is a 
range of 45 degs. to 50 (legs., or 55 degs. They 
will root readily in a compost of three parts of 
sandy loam, mixed with two of leaf-mould and 
some sharp sand.—B. C. R. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Theie is no lack of flowers for Christinas decoration. 
The most lasting and, therefore, the most useful flowers 
are the Chrysanthemums, of which there are still plenty. 
Christmas Roses are also very useful, and large clumps in 
good-sized pots will yield many flowers for cutting. 
Double White Primulas are now full of blossoms. The 
large-flowered whites are the most useful, as the blooms, 
when mounted on wire, can be used in various wavs. 
Roman Hyacinths, Tree-Carnations, Bouvardias, Mignon¬ 
ette, Zonal Pelargoniums (the double are the most 
lasting), Cyclamens, Heaths, Azaleas, Arum Lilies, dec., 
can be had in quantity now, when the requisite means are 
allowed. Foliage is often a weak point at this season. 
Maiden-hair Fern, unless grown rather cool and in a light 
position, is not very lasting. The fronds of Pteris cretica 
and its varieties come in useful now, and some of the out¬ 
door trees and shrubs may be used. The Evergreen Bar¬ 
berries in variety, including Darwini, dulcis, empctrifolia, 
and Aquifolium are all useful for decoration purposes. 
The Ivies and Vincas, especially V. elegantissima, will 
yield a good many drooping sprays. What is reallv required 
is something that will last several da) s. 1 have often used 
Vinca elegantissima in pots for filling hndiets, and a good 
stock of well-furnished plants has considerable value just 
now. The same may be said of the various forms of varie¬ 
gated Euonyraus, which may be grown in a cold-house, 
the hardy Bamboos, and there is a striped-leaved Pampas 
Grass, rather nice when well-grown in pots for decorative 
. work at Christmas. Tender forced things are soon used 
up at this season, and something tolerably hardy is re¬ 
quired to form backgrounds. If there is plenty of graceful 
foliage to set off the flowers one does not mind so much 
even if the latter are not present in such immense banks of 
bloom as we had in the Chrysanthemums a short time ago. 
A well-grown Camellia forms an excellent centre-piece for 
a change; but it is always more or less stiff, and a series 
of centres of this kind would be rather too stiff and formal 
for our present day ideas. Palms and Tree-Ferns are 
always appropriate fllling-in material; but such things are 
expensive to purchase, and they soon get too large for the 
small conservatory. There is not much potting to do now, 
and what work of this kind there is may be put back till 
the days begin to lengthen. Abutilons are very useful in 
large houses where they can be planted out and trained 
up somewhere. In small houses they do not meet with so 
much favour. A stock of loam, peat, and leaf-mould mav 
be got in to be ready when required. 

Stove. 

Foliage plants will come out strongly now, and are 
among the most useful things for table and other decora¬ 
tive work indoors. Crotons, Dracnmas, Aralias, Pandanus, 
the variegated Cyperus alternifolius is a charming thing 
when well grown, being so light and elegant. Asparagus 
plumosa and its varieties is a beautiful thing when well 
done, and anyone can easily have it in good condition, and 
it does not require much heat. The intermediate-house 
will suit it better than the stove. When a plant gets 
shabby from any cause cut It down, and in a short time a 
new and better growth will spring up from the bottom. 
For furnishing long sprays for cutting the planting-out 
system should he adopted. A small house with a dozen 
plants in it trained up wall or raftc-rs would be a Joy for a 
very long time at a very small amount of trouble. 

Mushroom-house. 

This structure cannot be too large, as so nianv things 
may at this season be grow’n in it. Besides Mushrooms, 
Seakale and Rhubarb may be brought forward in quantity, 
and Chicory, Dandelions, and Endives may be blanched as , 
required. I have often started Lily of the Valley in the 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden 1 Fork” may be done from ten days to 
a fort night later than is here indicated with equally good 
rssults . 
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Mushroom-house, and Asfparagus, when grown in small 
quantities in baskets or boxes, will come on very well in 
the genial temperature without light, and the more Mush¬ 
room-beds made up the better, as when beds are made up 
in succession the fermenting manure will keep up the 
temperature of the building without much firejieat. Of 
course, none of the things named will grow' wji3#ut heat, 
but when a number of beds are coming on in different 
stages, if the house has been well constructed, very little 
fire-heat will be required. Where Mushrooms are grown 
on a large scale there is no time to be so particular about 
the fermenting of the manure, as is commonly (lone in 
private gardens, anil neither is this necessary. If the 
longest litter is shaken out and about one barrowful of 
good loam is added to every four or five of manure, 
the whole well blended together, and the bed made up os 
soon as fermentation sets in, there will be no cause to 
complain of the crop if the spawn is good. 

Early Cucumbers. 

Seeds should be sown now to obtain plants to cut fruit 
from early in March next. Sow- one seed in each small 
pot and plunge in a propogaling-ca.se in a warm-house 
where there is a brisk bottom-heat. As soon as strong 
enough shift into larger pots and have the pits made 
ready for their re -option. Do not crowd the plants. In 
the long run more fruits will he cut from plants feet 
apart than if nearer together. It is a good plan to place a 
layer of good manure over the bottom-heat chamber, and 
the same tiling may he clone if the l>ottom-he:it pipes are 
laid in rubble. This layer of manure (I always use Moss- 
litter manure) is a great source of nourishment to the 
plants all through the season. 

Forcing-house. 

Vines in pots may he started now r to produce ripe 
Grapes in June. The l*est forcing varieties are the Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, llunge the pots in a 
bed of leaves, if possible. The roots will work out into 
the bed, and there will be a chance of feeding them there 
without deluging the pots of soil with strong liquids that 
have a tendency to make (lie soil sour. Bend the canes 
back to make them breok well, and if this does not suffice 
give the sluggish starters a twist by taking the end of the 
cane in the hand and twisting it until pressure is brought 
to bear upon the tissues all down the stem. So far as my 
experience goes this never fails to liberate and set the 
sap in motion. 

Window Gardening. 

Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyclamens are very 
effective Christmas flowers. Solan urns,' A rdisias, Aueubar, 
and Pernettyas will furnish a lot of bright-coloured lterrie.-. 
Roman Hyacinths and other bulbs will do very well in tl e 
warmest room. The early-potted Freesias are now showing 
flower, and with me they are stronger than usual this 
year. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Laurels and other evergreens may be pruned now—so 
far, at least, as the knife can do so; but if old Laurels 
require to lie cut down the work should be put off till 
March, otherwise severe frost may kill old shoots. The 
round-leaved Laurels, when kept in condition by annual 
pruning, makes a desirable evergreen for planting under 
trees where the shade is not too dense. They are also 
suitable for planting on sloping hanks, to be kept low by 
pruning. The common green Holly is a good shrub to 
plant in shady places; but in all cases where planting 
under trees the ground should he broken up and some 
fresh soil placed on as a top-dressing. Herbaceous borders, 
especially those containing bulbs, should be mulched with 
old manure, or a mixture of manure and rotten leaves. 
Continue to remove weeds from lawns, and if the Grass is 
weak and thin apply a maim rial dressing of 6ome kind. 
Many lawns have scarcely recovered from the scorching 
received last summer. It is getting too late to plant bulbs 
now, but if there are any Crocus, Snowdrops, or Daffodils 
still out of the ground plant them in the Grass, at the foot 
of trees, or in sheltered nooks on the lawn. Where this is 
done freely the effect is very good. Mulch all newly- 
planted Roses and shrubs, and see that all tall things are 
properly staked. Take up and replant Box-edgings. The 
small-leaved Ivy may be used for edgings when cut in 
occasionally. It forms a very neat edging. I have seen 
the common Evergreen Mahonia used in a similar way. 
Small plants are very cheap, and these things afford a 
pleasant change from Box or tiles. Clean the bottom of 
evergreen and other hedges. 

Fruit Garden. 

If the pruning and training of wall or other fruit-trees 
should be iu arrears make every effort now to overtake 
the work. Sec that Figs are properly protected before 
Hevere weather sets in. Figs are not safe without protec¬ 
tion. Anywhere away from the south coast Strawberries 
may now lie prepared for forcing by top-dressing and dip¬ 
ping in a solution of Gishursi Compound. The dipping 
will not take long, and it may save some trouble from 
insects later on. The eggs of red-spider, after such a hot, 
trying season, may be on the leaves, and at anv rate a dip 
will do good. See that the borders of the early Peach- 
house are thoroughly moist. This can only be done bv 
stirring the soil here and there with the fork, and if found 
dry moisten the soil with liquid-manure. Soot-water is a 
good thing to use W hen a Peach-border gets overdrv it 
is just possible fungus may be found in the border, and, if 
so, it must be drow ned out, and a little soot in the water is 
a good tiling. It is difficult to moisten a border properly 
when dust dry, and it is not unlikely there may be more 
dry spots than usual after such a dry season. Houses 
built on the old-fashioned principle with movable lights 
may have been thrown open to the weather, and in such 
cases there will be less cause for anxiety. All late Grapes 
may be cut now and bottled. This process has been often 
described, and Grapes will keep better in adry, cool-room, 
or, say, a steady temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., than 
in a house where the fluctuations are greater, ana, where 
possible, plants requiring water are stored. Keep pot- 
vines Just started in a genial temperature of 50 degs. at 
night, with, on the average, a 10 (legs. or 15 degs. rise in 
the daytime. Keep the canes bent back to induce all the 
buds to break. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The forcing gardener will be busy now’. Asparagus, 
Seakale, and Rhubarb may be had in quantity. The only 
limit will t»e space ami suitable roots. Mushrooms also 


I should be plentiful from open-air beds, as well os from 
beds made up in Mushroom-sheds and cellars. In making 
arrangements for new houses for Mushrooms, have them 
as much as possible below’ the surface ; the Mushrooms 
will do better, and less artificial heat will be required. 
Mushroom-beds may be w-atered freely with weak liquid- 
manure. After gathering commencesautumn and winter 
salads require a good deal of watching. A full-grown 
Lettuce is soon destroyed if exposed to frost, and Endive 
is not much hardier; shelter of some kind is absolutely 
necessary ; the same remark applies with equal force to 
late Cauliflowers and early Broccoli. Veitch's Autumn 
Self Protecting is a very useful Broccoli, never disappoints, 
but though in a sense self-protecting, in the arrange¬ 
ment of the leaves over the hearts it is not wise to expose 
it to frost after this date. It is a very easy matter to 
protect them by stripping off a few of the bottom leaves, 
taking the plants up with balls, and planting them in 
trenches with heads lying over to the north. Where 
frost is expected cover with mats or litter. Late sown 
Horn Carrots must be protected from frost. They will 
keep very well in the ground if covered, and they are 
better fresh drawn than taken up and stored, and if the 
weather keeps open jthey will make a little more grow th, 
but it should be borne in mind that frost will spoil them. 
A little dry Fern scattered over them will keep (hem safe 
for some Lime—at any rate, and if very severe weather 
conies, cover with burnt earth or ashes over the litter or 
Fern. Where old plants of Tomatoes are kept on to ripen 
late fruit, if the white-fly appears deal with it promptly 
by fumigation. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Now that the days are at their shortest, and the growth 
and vitality of plants at the minimum, bedding and green¬ 
house subjects of most descriptions ought to be kept as 
quiet as possible, and not excited by means of an undue 
amount of warmth, in the murky atmosphere and defec¬ 
tive light of a large town any considerable extension made 
at this season will be devoid of the necessary substance, 
and hence exhausting rather than augmenting the 
strength of the plant. Of course, such things as Roman 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cyclamens, Epacris, and 
others now coming into bloom may have, and will, indeed, 
be all the better for, a little extra heat, and in practice I 
have found it advisable to keep even the commoner kinds 
of plants grown under glass rather warmer in town 
gardens than is necessary in an open country place, 
because, possessing less vitality and vigour, they require 
greater care and more favourable conditions in all respects: 
but, in any case, the night temperature ot the greenhouse 
proper ought not to exceed 45 degs. for the next six or 
eight weeks at least. The watering too must be 
very carefully performed now. In a low tempera¬ 
ture too much moisture at the root is worse than 
too little; but though it is all very w’ell to 
keep plants comparatively dry in (.-old weather, if carried 
to excess this often does a lot of harm, for the tender 
rootlets soon perish in a really dry medium, and then the 
plant suffers. In warm houses, where much artificial heat 
is used, it is a great mistake to be too sparing with the 
water-can, this quickly leading to enfeebled growth and 
hosts of insects. No repotting should be done now’, for 
to disturb the roots, or present them with amass of inert 
soil to penetrate in their present stagnant condition would 
be dangerous in the extreme. Wait until the days gain 
greater length, and the sun more power again for all 
work of this kind ; but in the meantime composts may be 
prepared and placed v n ler cover, pots washed and dried, 
and boxes made or repaired. Insert Chrysanthemum- 
cuttings, certainly of the Japanese varieties, as fast as 
they can be obtained ; the first cuttings are often the 
strongest, and even if a plant is too forward for show- 
purposes, it can be pinched twice or thrice, and will make 
a fine decorative specimen, or be utilised for the produc¬ 
tion of cut-flowers. Do not keep the cuttings too waim, 
nor. on the other hand, allow- them to experience the 
least touch of frost, and prevent flagging by every possible 
means. Obtain and pot roots of Spirea japomca, and 
S. palmata, Hydrangea paniculata, Lilies of the Valle), 
and also of L. auratum, L. lancifolium, L. longiflorum, etc. 

B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from December 
16/A to December 23rd. 

Moved shrubs, Spirseas, Lily of the Valley, bulbs, ttc., 
into a forcing-house. Put in more cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. I am striking the cuttings in single pots in a 
frame in a cool-house, where the frost is only just kept 
out. Carted loam loi remaking a Vine border. Shall lift 
the Vines and rearrange the borders next February, and 
in the meantime the loam will lie and benefit' from 
the exposure. Cut late Grapes and bet.led them. 
Pruned and cleaned Vines. Rubbed off loose bark, and 
washed the rods with Gishurst Comi>ound, 6 ounces to 
the gallon. This strength will kill all insects, both in the 
shape of eggs or larvre. Turned over a gravel walk that 
had become green with Moss from being overhung with 
trees. This turning, with a little fresh gravel on the top, 
will give us a bright, clean, firm walk for some time. The 
roller will be used till the surface of the walk is hard and 
firm. Took up and renewed worn turf on tennis-lawn. 
Mulched beds and borders of bulbs with old leaf-mould. 
Dipped Pelargoniums in a solution of Sunlight Soap and 
Tobacco-powder. Put small stakes to Freesias just 
showing bloom. My Freesias are better than usual this 
season; the bulbs larger and belter ripened. On the 
other hand, the Spirseas are not so strong. The sunshine 
w’hieh ripened the Freesias checked the growth of the 
Spiraeas. Repotted a few early-starting Gloxinias. The 
bulbs are starting into growth, and there is no advantage 
in prolonging the rest when the plants are restless. The 
bulbs starting now will be in bloom in February. There 
is no difficulty in flow’ering Gloxinias so soon. It is 
only a question of resting early, and keeping the bulb* 
cool when at rest. Many so-called stove bulbs are kept 
too hot and too dry wrhen at rest, and the growing powers 
are weakened thereby. Caladiuins sometimes get the dry 
rot from the dry heat in which they are rested. Moved 
the first batch of Strawberries into forcing-pit. They 
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will be brought on steadily at first, night temperature 
50 degs. for the first fortnight, and not too much water 
given. If watered too freely the plants rush into foliage 
at the expense of the spikes of blossoms. If there are 
any suspicions of red-spider or green-fly the plants are 
always dipped in a solution of Sunlight Soap. This is a 
grand cleansing agent, and so cheap, too. Busy pruning 
and nailing wall-trees. Want to get as much of this 
work done before Christmas as possible; so many other 
things are waiting for us after Christmas. Rearranged 
rubbish yard, and made a fire of a lot of cuttings, and 
afterwards, when the fire had got a pretty firm hold, other 
less combustible rubbish was placed on the heap. The 
heap will probably be some days before it is burnt out, 
fresh material being placed upon it daily. Placed a lot 
of early Potatoes in boxes in heat to get them sprouted 
ready for planting in frames shortly. Started a fresh lot 
of French Beans in 6-inch pots, five Beans in a pot. 
Planted more Cucumber-seeds in single pots in heat. 
From this onwards I shall not be without strong 
Cucumber-plants for making good blanks in houses, or 
to plant fresh houses if desired. I expect it is only fancy, 
but sometimes I think when one has a surplus of young 
vigorous plants, those set out seem to start away and do 
1 letter. Sow Tomato-seeds of several approved kinds, in¬ 
cluding Ham Green Favourite and a good strain of Old 
Red. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PEAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Varieties of Peas, like all kinds of produce for 
which there is a large demand, are continually 
increasing, so that to make a selection from 
catalogues has become a hopeless task. Starting 
with early kinds, -except for the iirst few 
gatherings, the earliest section of Peas is scarcely 
worth growing when compared with the rich 
melting flavour of the Marrows that come in 
later ; but as the aim of most growers is to get 
Peas as early as possible, a sowing is generally 
made of one or other of the small round kinds 
about the middle of January. My favourite is 
Ringleader, which, although an old variety, is 
still one of the earliest and best, a good cropper, 
and very hardy. Lax ton’s William I. is early, 
and, being of good quality, it is a desirable Pea 
to cultivate. American Wonder (here figured) 
is an excellent kind. Asa dwarf-growing, free- 
l»earing, compact Pea for sowing on a warm, 
sheltered border, Maclean’s Gem is unsurpassed, 
for not only is it a most prolific bearer, but it is 
everything that can be desired when cooked, 
and it has all the good qualities which a dwarf, 
early sort can possess, and from not being more 
than about 2 feet high, a few twiggy sticks suf¬ 
fice for its support, a consideration near towns 
where Pea-sticks are difficult to obtain. For 
sowing in open quarters to succeed the first 
earlies, there is none that equals the old Ad¬ 
vancer, which is really, in every respect, a first 
class Pea. This variety grow-s to the height of 
about .'1 feet, branches freely, and bears neai ly 
up the entire length of its haulm a number of 
well-filled pods, the Peas in which arc of gjod 
colour and delicious flavour. To follow on the 
heels of this, a sowing of Veitclfs Perfection 
should be made about the same time, and, where 
a regular supply is wanted, continued at in¬ 
tervals of a fortnight till the middle of July. 
Take it all in all, this is by far the best dwarf 
Pea in cultivation; but one mistake which 
many make is sowing it too thickly, a circum¬ 
stance which, on account of its robust, free- 
branching habit, causes the haulm to lvecome so 
thick and crowded as to spoil the crop. In 
good, 

Rich, deep soils— and, if it can be avoided. 
Peas should not be grown in any other—this 
variety should rather be planted than sown, as 
the seeds ought not to be nearer each other than 
from 1 inch to 2 inches. Unless collections are 
desired, the kinds just named arc sufficient, as 
far as dwarf sorts are concerned, for any garden; 
and they are varieties which will be sure to give 
satisfaction ; but where room can be spared and 
stakes obtained, then I would recommend every 
one to grow Ne Plus Ultra, a truly grand Pea 
and perfect in every respect. This, too, should 
be sown thinly, and, if possible, at intervals of 
10 feet apart, as then both sides of the row get 
plenty of light, and heavy crops of large well- 
filled pods are the result. Besides the conveni¬ 
ence of gathering and a great increase in the 
yield, raising Peas at wide distances apart has 
other advantages, such as affording suitable 
shade to Celery, Cauliflower, and Lettuce, that 
always succeed much better when so treated 
than when grown in any other position. As 
before observed, Peas require a deep, rich soil, 
and in order to spare unnecessary labour, I 
make it a rule to sow them where Celery has 
been growing the year previous and vice 
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The advantages of this will l>e obvious at a 
glance, as the one prepares the ground for the 
other. To grow Celery well the trenches must 
be heavily manured, of a portion of which the 
Peas get the benefit, and the deep digging 
necessary for its cultivation and in taking it up, 
is just what the after crop requires, as the 
roots can penetrate far down and be in a 
measure independent of the weather or 
other aids for a supply of moisture. The 
readiest way of getting early Peas is to sow 
in boxes or pans of finely-sifted leaf-soil, and to 
place them in any vacant situation under glass 
where they can be kept close till they germinate 
and get fairly up, when they must l>e set well 
up to the light and have plenty of air to prevent 
them from becoming weak or drawn, which 
they soon would do if at all thick. Various 
other plans have been adopted in raising early 
Peas, such as sowing on strips of turf and in 
drain tiles filled with soil, but both take up 
much more room, time, and labour, and are not 
one whit better, as Peas transplant just as 
readily and safely from the leaf soil as when 
treated in any other way. By the middle of 
March, if the weather be anything like favour¬ 
able, Peas sown in January as just recom¬ 
mended may be safely ventured out on any 



l ea “ American Wonder.” Engraied from a photograph 
sent by Mr. Norm in Blake, Bedford. 


sheltered border or quarter, where they may 
easily be put into rows by drawing a deep drill 
by means of a hoe or chopping one out with the 
spade so as to admit their roots without being 
cramped or doubled up. The fintness of the 
leaf-soil will admit of their )>eing di\ ided to any 
extent without injury, so that they can be laid 
in thinly at the time of plant ing, and when this 
is done they should be protected by having a 
few sprigs of small-leaved evergreens stuck 
along one side of the row to break the force of 
any cold winds that may occur. 

Sparrows do much damage to Peas just after 
they emerge through the ground, or when 
planted-out in this way, nipping off each leaf as 
it appears till the plants are entirely crippled, 
unless some effectual means be adopted to pre¬ 
vent their attacks. Nothing answers the pur¬ 
pose better than the galvanised wire Pea-guards 
that are now sold so cheaply by most iron¬ 
mongers, as these put them quite at defiance, 
and if taken care of when out of use will last a 
lifetime, so that the first cost ought scarcely to 
be a consideration, as they do away with all 
annoyance and disappointment in securing a 
crop. In cases where these are not at hand, a 
ball or two of common black cotton run up and 
down about three times, just above the heads of 
the rows of Peas, and supported in that position 
by a few small sticks, will generally keep them 


at bay, as they become alarmed when they 
alight and find their wings entangled ; or the 
tops of Peas may be made disagreeable to their 
palates by sowing some dry soot over them 
while the dew r is still on them, an operation 
which will also answer the double purpose of 
preserving them from slugs, w'hich this year are 
more than usually troublesome, and will lie so 
unless w r e have some sharp frosts to come upon 
them unawares before they have time to bury 
themselves in the ground. Besides the above, 
growers of Peas have other enemies to contend 
w ith, the most formidable of w’hich are rats and 
mice. After trying many remedies for these, I 
find nothing equal to paraffin oil, a tablespoon 
ful or so of which is sufficient to soak a quart of 
Peas, which, when so treated, are left un¬ 
molested, and are not in any w-ay injured. It 
may not be generally know’ll that the 

Young green tops of Peas make delicious 
soup, a luxury that may l>e enjoyed all through 
the w’inter. Of course it will not do to sow 
choice sorts for purposes of this kind, as that 
w r ould make the soup come rather dear ; nor is 
it necessary to do so, as any common cheap Pea 
will do equally well. The best way to treat 
them is to sow thickly in boxes or pans contain 
ing light soil ; and if wanted quickly, to stand 
them where they will get a little heat, when 
they will soon be up ready for use, w’hich will 
be directly they are about H inches long. If 
allowed to get more forward than this they lose 
much of the delicate Pea flavour, and do not 
become incorporated w ith the soup so readily as 
when they are young and tender. S. 


.1025. - Growing early Rhubarb,— Pro¬ 
vided the roots are strong, “ Novice ” w ill have 
little difficulty in getting good early Rhubarb. 
Place the pots or tubs over the crowns, then 
cover w ith a good depth of leaves. They will 
soon get warm enough to excite growth, and 
there is no danger of getting too much heat so 
;is to injure the crowns, as is the case when 
stable-manure is employed, and I think the 
flavour of the produce is better when leaves 
alone are used ; if placed on at once the 
Rhubarb will be fit to pull about the end of 
January.—J. G. H 

5058.- Early Potatoes and Brussels Sprouts. 

H it is intended to put out Brussels Sprouts between the 
rows of Potatoes it will be highly desirable that they be 
planted 30 inches asunder. To obtain good Brussels 
Sprouts they should not be planted closer than this, and 
the same distance asunder. To get good early Potatoes 
they require rich, good deep soil, and this is also the best 
for Bru-isels Sprouts.—J. D. E. 

-If it is intended to plant Potatoes and Brussels 

Sprouts alternately, the rows should not be less than 
30 inches apart, but I have frequently the early short- 
topped Potatoes 2 feet apart, and then planted a row of 
Brussels Sprouts between every second of Potatoes, and I 
rather like the latter plan best.—E. H. 

I suppose you mean the distance between the rows, 
not that from set to set in the rows. To allow of the 
Sprouts being planted between, and the Potatoes conve¬ 
niently lifted without disturbing them, a distance of 
2* feet to 3 feet ought to be allowed, preferring the latter, 
if possible. But if vou can dig the Potatoes early in June 
it wPl be time enough to plant the Sprouts afterwards.— 
B. C. R. 

5053. —Replanting Seakale. — Seakale 
may be replanted now, blit it will do as w ell if 
the cuttings are laid in damp sand or earth till 
March and then replanted. I always use the 
thongs or roots cut from the forcing crow ns to 
make new' plantations. The crowns are lifted 
now for forcing, and the side roots trimmed off. 
These latter will be laid in damp sand till 
March, by which time new crowns w ill be form¬ 
ing. They will then be planted with a dibble 
in well prepared ground in rows 18 inches apart, 
and 1 foot apart in the rows. Any good soil 
well manured and cultivated will grow Seakale. 
-E. H. 

- Seakale may be replanted any time 

before it starts into growth in the spring. Plant 
in row's about 18 inches apart, and allow' a foot 
or so between each plant in the row's. Seakale 
does best in an open garden soil, deep and rich. 
I find it does not succeed well in clay loam, 
unless plenty of open soil, such as road-scrapings, 
siftings from the potting-slied, &c., is placed 
around the roots. Even coal-ashes is excellent 
material to mix with clayey loam for Seakale, 
and for such soil plenty of good stable-manure 
in a decayed state should be used, and some 
ashes around the roots is beneficial.—J. D. E. 

- Early in March is a good time to re¬ 
plant Seakale. The soil should be trenched 
18 inches deep at once, adding some partly 
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rotted manure to the top spit of soil. It is 
useless to bury it deeper than this, as the roots 
would be encouraged deeper in search of it. If 
the soil is heavy and retentive of moisture the 
top spit of soil should be kept in the same posi¬ 
tion after trenching, thoroughly breaking up 
the soil at the bottom of the trench ami leaving 
it there. Dig up the roots carefully, cut off the 
erown just below where the leaves spring from. 
This is done to prevent the growth developing 
a flower-head, which weakens the crown for 
future use. By cutting off the tops extra 
crowns are formed, which gives more produce. 
When planting, fork over the ground and chop 
out a trench with a spade to enable the roots to 
be laid carefully in it in rows 18 inches wide, 
allowing a space of 15 inches from plant to 
plant.—8. P. 


HERBS. 

As a rule, these very useful plants are but little 
eared for until they are wanted, and then it is 
by no means rare, even in gardens of good 
size, to find but very scanty provision for the 
supply of herbs. It appears as if the great care 
bestowed on some crops militates against such 
humble every-day plants as these receiving even 
the little attention they require. The following 
herbs are very useful, and can be easily grown 
in any ordinary garden—viz., 

Basil (“ Sweet ”) is a herb of annual growth, 
easily raised from seed; if required early in 
spring or late in autumn, seed should be sown 
in pots or boxes under glass ; but duriug the 
summer months it grows freely in open air. A 
small patch sown in April, and another in June, 
will supply a good-sized family. 

Borage is a much hardier herb, and grows 
freely out-of-doors, and reproduces itself abund¬ 
antly by seed. Some of the seedlings should be 
potted up in October in case of very severe 
weather ; but the greatest demand for it is in hot 
weather, when it is plentiful out-of-doors. 

Fennel is in considerable demand for fish 
sauce. It can be increased from seed, and the 
roots last for years. Some plants should be cut 
down when it starts to send up flower-spikes, so 
as to keep a full supply of green leaves. 

Mint is in demand all the year, and to get 
green Mint very early in the new year roots 
should be lifted in December and placed in 
shallow boxes of fine rich soil, placing them in 
any warm-house. Out-of-doors it grows freely 
in any light well-drained soil, but should be 
replanted every alternate year, or it dies away 
if left in one place too long, although it naturally 
seeks fresh soil by pushing out all round the 
outer edges of the bed, while the centre, or old 
part, will get quite bare. For dry Mint the 
tops should be cut in July and tied in bunches 
after careful drying. 

Marjoram (“Sweet”) is a very hardy and 
useful herb ; it can be increased by division, or 
by cuttings, and grows freely in any garden 
soil. 

Parsley is one of the daily wants of a kitchen, 
anti unless a good supply be on hand it causes a 
deal of trouble. A good sowing should be 
made in March, and another at midsummer. 
For winter and spring use the latter should be 
in a position where shelter can be easily given. 
Thatched hurdles are best protectors from snow. 

Sage is used both in a green and dried state ; 
for the latter it is cut in July and hung up in 
bunches. In a dry airy place it is a very hardy 
herb, and can be cut green all the year round, 
and the plants are benefited by cutting back. 

Tarragon is much prized by some kitchen 
authorities, but it will not grow freely in all 
kinds of soils. I find old mortar-rubbish and 
road-grit mixed with the soil suit it well ; it 
forces readily in gentle heat. 

Thyme and Lemon Thyme are much used, 
and should be grown in every garden. As they 
are of easy culture they increase readily from 
seed, or by division of the roots, and require 
transplanting every alternate year, or the 
branches get long and straggling. Cutting back 
should be done at midsummer so as to get a 
good head of shoots before the winter sets in. 

J. Groom, (losport. 


.'>08$.- A plagrue of Sparrows.— Find out where 
they roost at night, ami go after dark with a hat 
fowling-nct. The numbers may soon he reduce*! in this 
wav. They frequent Ivy-dad walls at night, and 
«d- > under the ca\ os of Corn-stacks and buildings.— 
K. If. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY BUSH (ANDRO¬ 
MEDA FLORIBUNDA). 

This is one of the best of dwarf shrubs, looking 
neat and well furnished throughout the year. 
The flower-buds are formed and considerably 
developed in the late autumn, so that the little 



Flowers of Lily of the Valley Bush (Andromeda lloribundu). 

shrub looks throughout the winter as if about to 
burst into flower. The blossoms expand to¬ 
wards the end of March, ami remain in beauty 
throughout April. It is an excellent shrub for 
a rock garden. The single sprays are valuable 
for cutting, lasting long in water, and looking 
well alone or with almost any other flower. 11 
should also be borne in mind that this shrub, if 
potted up early, will bear gentle forcing well, 
and the flowers then come of a very fine white 
colour. J. 


DIGGING AMONG SHRUBS. 

That there are various opinions upon this 
point of culture I am fully aware. Now, how¬ 
ever, that the time has arrived for cleaning 
out (or digging in the leaves ?), thinning out 
the plants where overthick and cutting out 
the dead wood, it is, in my opinion, a sub¬ 
ject which may be discussed with profit and 
advantage. I have thought the matter over 
year by year for some considerable time, and 
am myself in favour of light digging among 
the shrubs as soon as the leaves have all 
fallen. I might, however, alter my mind 
if I had to cultivate a clayey soil. In my 
case it is a fairly light soil with a gravelly 
subsoil; hence, in only moderately dry seasons 
the shrubs suffer considerably. By stirring 
the surface, not deeply, hut sufficiently so to 
bury the fallen leaves, facility is afforded 
for all the rainfall to percolate the soil in an 
equable manner. With a smooth (or nearly so) 
surface, the result of its being left alone for 
some years, the water cannot penetrate the 
ground equally, but consequently runs away 
to the lowest parts. This, I think, cannot but 
be prejudicial to the shrubs in course of time. 
Besides, by raking out the leaves and supplying 
no manure in its place, we deprive the plants of 
a natural source of food which must be of ultimate 
good to them. Another point, too, I think, in 
favour of breaking up the surface is that of the 
ground not freezing so deeply there as where it 
is not disturbed at all. This can be noted by 
anyone during ground work in frosty weather. 
The disturbing of the surface roots may be 
advanced against the practice, but I do not 
think it is at all material, but rather tends 
to their good, more fibrous roots supplying the 
place of grosser ones. If 

Left undisturbed for a few years, the 
surface becomes in a measure hardened ; then 
in the summer-time, when copious rain¬ 
falls—as in thunder-storms—take place, much 
loss must ensue to those shrill** not favour¬ 
ably situated to receive the water. If 1 
have to water shrubs in dry weather and 


the surface is hard, I immediately break it up 
to direct the water to the required spot. That 
some things do suffer through the surface being 
hard is an undoubted fact. Take, for instance, 
some of the coniferous trees planted upon lawns, 
but elevated rather than kept level. These in 
course of time get excessively dry, and that- 
to their detriment. They would not do so if 
the surface were broken up. The better plan 
would be to plant on the level and provide for a 
contingency by means of drains. In some cases 
the leaves in shrubberies are not disturbed. 
This, I think, is much better than the raking- 
out process after the fall of the leaf, only it docs 
not look so tidy at the front. In my case 1 
rarely rake out any leaves, but merely turn 1 he 
soil over lightly, so as to bury them. This 
leaves all fresh and tidy-looking, a walk round 
the shrubberies afterwards being quite enjoy¬ 
able, despite the bareness of the deciduous 
shrubs. It may be urged by some gardeners 
that the work takes time. It docs, like every¬ 
thing else with respect to garden culture, but 
I consider it is time well spent. The let-alone 
policy with respect to shrubs in general will in 
course of time leave its mark. Whilst the 
digging is going on any necessary pruning can 
be attended to easily, whereas otherwise it 
might possibly escape notice. H. 


Ivy edgings and carpetings. Where 

it has been found necessary to renew turf verges 
and plots under the shade of trees by reason of 
the (Irass dying off year by year, the use of Ivy 
in the form of edgings between the walks and 
shrubs will be found an excellent remedy, as it 
will also upon bare patches under trees. To me 
it seems an utter waste of labour every autumn 
or spring to returf such spots with the prospect 
later on, when dry weather sets in, of having to 
water the turf to make it even presentable. I 
am aware that to the mowing-machine must Ik; 
attributed some of the bad appearance where 
the Grass is weakly if so be the mowing is 
thoughtlessly persisted in after a rainfall and 
whilst still wet upon the surface. The Grass at. 
such times will be smeared down and the weakly 
plants further crippled. For such times and 
places the scythe is still preferable. To 
revert, however, to the Ivy as an edging 
I would say that it is not necessary to pur¬ 
chase the plants in pots for this purpose : 
these, of course, make more show for a little 
time, but smaller ones well rooted, but 
lifted without hardly any soil, answer quite as 
well. I have, in fact, taken the shoots from 
plants trailing on the ground with but a few 
roots to them and dibbled these in as an edging, 
pegging them down close to the soil, very few 
failing to grow. One or two waterings after 
planting may be necessary. The Irish Ivy 
makes the best broad edging, but the smaller 
leaved forms of the common or English Ivy are 

{ referable for narrow margins. This latter may 
>e chosen from several varieties, as Hedera 
Helix digitata, H. H. lobata major, and H. H. 
lucida, or from the variegated kinds. For mass¬ 
ing on bare patches, besides the Irish there is H. 
H. dentata, a splendid Ivy with massive looking 
foliage. The latter looks best, however, when 
slightly elevated on old roots. One great 
advantage with these Ivy edgings, &c., is the 
saving in sweeping ; the wind cannot blow out 
the leaves, nor can the birds scratch them out 
on thewalks,in itself no small consideration.--A. 

6059.— Pruning a Wistaria.- If the wall s 
quite covered with the branches of Wistaria, prune away 
all the growth of the current year to within a couple of 
eyes or so of the base. No time is better for this to be 
done than now. This dose pr.ining in of the young 
shoots induces the formation of spurs, and from*these 
flower-racemes are produced.—S. P. 

- The Wistaria may be pruned at any time before the 

buds start. Do not cut the young shoots dose back, hut 
snur them in to two inches or so. The Wistaria often 
blooms on the spurs.—E. H. 

5079.— Trees, etc., for a Derbyshire 
garden. -There would, I think, be no diffi¬ 
culty in getting a good garden of plants, pro¬ 
vided the soil and situation are favourable. But 
about these two important matters you are 
silent. Get plenty of good flowering trees and 
shrubs, such as the beautiful kinds mentioned. 
Hardy Azaleas in a more sheltered position are 
very handsome, the spreading branches 
smothered with flowers that are very varied in 
colour, from white through shades of rose, 
salmon, and blush to deepest orange-soirlet. 
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The Snowdrop tree (Halesia tetraptera), is very 
handsome. It grows many feet in height, and 
produces very freely pure-white flowers, that 
individually arc much like those of the Common 
Snowdrop, hence the name. For flowering in 
late summer the Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus 
syriaeus) is useful, if one avoids the dull dingy - 
coloured forms. Hydrangea jianiculata granai- 
ttora is a grand shrub fora lawn : its flowers are 
produced in immense heads, and they are ivory- 
white in colour. Against a wall the Double 
Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica, fl.-pi.) is very 
showy in spring, the flowers of the deepest 
orange - yellow' colour. The double while- 
flowered Cherry is a lovely tree, smothered with 
rosette-shaped flowers of purest white. Then 
select also Laburnums, the handsome Tulip-tree, 
the Scarlet Thorn, Siberian Crab, Magnolia 
conspioua, which is covered w'ith its large 
Tulip-like flowers on the leafless branches, the 
Medlar, Olearia HaAsti, the Quince, to grow' 
naturally on the outskirts of the lawn, and not 
interfered by neighbouring things. Mock 
Orange in variety (Philadelphus), particularly 
the pretty dwarf, white fragrant P. microphvl- 
lus, Rhododendrons, if the garden is suitable 
for them, not chalky, the beautiful Robinia 
hispida (lilac), the Guelder Rose, and the species 
named the Chinese Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
plicatum), w’hich differs from the other in its 
more rigid habit and deep-green wrinkled 
leaves, Virgilia lutea, and Weigelos. Then you 
can plant Roses, such os the hue old Gloire do 
Dijon, but not tender kinds ; Jasminum nudi- 
florurn, Clematises, C. nmntana, ami the rich* 
purple C. Jock muni in particular, Honeysuckles, 
Roses (Gloire dc Dijon and Cheshunt hybrid), 
Ampelopsis muralis, Ivies, the Fiery Thorn 
(Pyracantha), Wistaria and Vines make excel¬ 
lent climbers. Hardy plants of any kinds also 
select, and a list of the best will appear.—C. T. 

-Most of the hardy trees and shrubs do well in 

Derbyshire. I have lately had some things, chiefly ever¬ 
green*, from a Derbyshire nursery in splendid health. 
There are several large nurseries in Derbyshire where 
trees and shrubs are well grown. Before ordering it would 
ho wise to look round.—E. H. 

.'5051.— Laurels. —No time is letter than 
the present to prune Laurels, as the primings can 
l>e employed for Christmas decorations. Laurels 
are all the better for annual pruning if the 
plants have tilled their allotted space. If they 
are neglected in this detail they are sure to 
liecome “ leggy’’ and lose their low’or leaves, 
which renders them unsightly. A sharp knife 
or pruning-shears should be used for the purpose 
in preference to hedge shears ; the latter, of 
course, cuts the leaves as well as the shoots, 
rendering them unsightly.—S. P. 

- The young shoots of Laurels may he cut hark now . 

-E. H. 

- Thin is not the best time of the year to cul Imck 

laurels. Better leave it until the spring* just before they 
start into growth.—J. D. E. 


SHRUBBY NEW ZEALAND SPEEDWELLS 
(VERONICAS). 

Of t he numerous plants introduced of late yeais 
shrubby Speedwells take the lentl in point of 
numbers, over sixty distinct species (not in¬ 
cluding varieties or forms), according to the 
latest botanical authority, being found there, 
ami of these, perhaps, half are in cultivation in 
our gardens at the present time. The only 
thing urged against their being largely planted 
is their liability to be disfigured during severe 
winters; but 1 lielievc this is true only in 
certain localities, and under adverse con¬ 
ditions. When hurt at all it seems to Ik; 
our damp climate rather than the cold that 
does it, and if planted in well-drained soil 
where they can receive a slight protection 
and Ik* kept comparatively dry during the 
winter season, there is little fear of their 
being injured. Such, at least, is my experi¬ 
ence in the neighltoiirhood of London, where the 
damn atmosphere, fogs, Ac., carry oft’ a greater 
nundier of this class of plants than the cold. It 
is not unusual, when duplicates are planted in 
different situations, to have some killed while 
others are untouched, and this will be so until 
we find out the exact positions in our gardens 
best fitted to the requirements of these plants. 
Near to the seaside I believe they grow more 
vigorously than inland, the glaucous species 
being almost white, and forming round sturdy 
bushes. As pot plants for winter decoration, 
for the balcony, the coiridonumd the coiflferva- 
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torv they have a future before them, and have 
already been used with advantage ; the variety 
in habit anti size, as well as the various hues of 
colour, give them an interesting as well as an 
ornamental appearance. If cuttings arc put in 
in the autumn they will root freely and make 
good specimens by the second year. For the 
rock garden I have found them very useful. 

V. Li x DDK VAX A is one of the oldest plants in 
cultivation, having been introduced many years 
ago, and undergone vast improvements. Andcr- 
aoni, kertnesina, versicolor, linarimfolm, macro- 
carpa, Ac., either hybrids or improved forms of 
this species, are largely used in the conservatory 
and greenhouse, ami where space admits of 
their l»eing planted out they make beautiful 
specimens in a few' years. 

V. HALioi folia, a fine, shiny-leaved shrub, 
bearing numerous spikes of white flowers, 
variable, and generally longer than the leaves ; 
V. parviflora, a small-flowered, verv graceful 
species. Other allied forms are V. Kirki, 
speciosa, enrnea, Ac. Amongst the latest intro¬ 
ductions arc V. Lyulli, Hulkcana, (Jataractm, 
eliathamica, vernicosa, hevis, auomala, elliptica, 
Colensoi, amplexicaulis, piineleoides, epacridea, 
Haasti, Ac. 

V. Tkavkrsi (here figured) is one of the old 
ones, having been in cultivation many years, it 
is amongst the hardiest of the shrubby Speed¬ 
wells, and is certainly one of the most beautiful 
and useful in a garden. Unless after an un¬ 
usually severe winter, it never fails to produce 
freely its pretty white clusters of flowers, which 
in contrast w'ith the dark shiny leaves make a 



New Zealtm*! Spwlwell (Veronica Traversi). 


charming picture. It is an excellent plant for 
the rockery, where w'ith a little shelter it forms 
fine bushes full of interest both in summer and 
winter. Other varieties are arborea, pingui- 
folia, carnosula, diosnia*folia. K. 


COLD FRAMES. 

Since the introduction of hot-water pipes cold 
frames have fallen into disrepute—at least, 
during the winter months they are still used for 
sheltering half hardy plants. I suppose very 
few' of the present-day gardeners would like to 
try their hand at carrying a lot of bedding 
plants, such as l leraniums, Lobelias, Petunias. 
Ac., through the winter, much less Cinerarias, 
or any other soft wooded greenhouse plants ; yet 
it is done even in these advanced days. It is not 
many years since I knew one of the old school of 
gardeners who kept all his stork of plants for 


some very brilliant bedding out in a few cold 
frames, and some of the finest, dwariest, and 
cleanest Cinerarias I have ever seen were 
wintered in a cold frame, but it requires a deal 
of labour, and I question if anything is gained 
on the score of cost. The plan pursued with the 
bedding plants was to set the frames in a 
sheltered position from wind, and W'here every 
ray of sunshine could be utilised ; the plants were 
kept fully exposed to the air on all occasions 
when there was no frost, but directly frost 
threatened, the lights w r cre shut down close and 
double mats put over the glass, and in November 
the sides of ihc frames were encased in litter at 
least a foot thick, and after that date a good 
coating of litter was laid over the mats at night 
and removed in the morning, and by keeping the 
plants dry, and every decaying leaf removed, a 
very large percentage; of the plants were safely 
carried through the winter. J. G. H. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE DOVE PLANT (PERISTERIA 
ELAT A). 

I have by me a number of letters from various 
persons asking many e|uestions respecting this 
plant, but in all of them there is the complaint 
about its not flowering, and I have thought it 
best to answer all that it may concern in an 
article upon the species. This is a plant that 
all may grow in their stoves with a mixed 
collection of other plants ; there need be no fear 
of its l>eing too hot for it, for this Orchid comes 
from Panama, w hen it is subjected alwav's to a 
great deal of heat. It was called by the early 
fathers who settled there the El Espiritu Santo, 
and hence comes the name of the Holy Ghost - 
plant, mu called from the resemblance of the 
inner part of the flow er to a little w'hite dove. 
It is a bold and handsome plant in its habit of 
growth, making very large bulbs, and bearing 
large lanceolate, «fark-green, plaited leaves, 
each some 24 feet long, sometimes more, and 
erect flower-spike, which grow's from 3 feet, to 
4 feet high, bearing numbers of its glolsise, 
waxy flowers, so that the plant becomes an 
object of much attraction. Now, for the non- 
flowering, which my readers coinplain about. 
I am somehow' led to the conclusion that some 
of these having invested in a Dove-plant, no 
sooner get home than they begin to look about 
and want to see it flow er. This is reasonable 
enough, but they entirely forget that if their 
plant is not strong enough to bloom it w'ill not 
do so, and all the wishing for it is not of the 
least avail. 1 am quite willing to admit that 
there arc shy-flowering varieties of the Dove- 
plaut as well as of many others. I had one 
upon one occasion, and it was given me to 
try and flower. The plant had been liought at 
the sale of the celebrated collection gathered 
together by Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing-park. 
It had been kept for a few years, and it never 

f iroduced a flower-spike, although it had larger 
>ulbs than I ever remember to have seen P. 
elata w'ith to this day, and for four years I grew' 
it, treating it just in the same manner that I 
did another smaller plant that flowered annually ; 
in fact, it alw ays occupied a place within a yard 
of it, but never presented the sign of a spike. 
Here then, 1 say, was a striking example of a 
free-flowering variety and a shy one, nnd as I 
could not derive any pleasure from it I sold it 
in London, and its large growth caused it to 
realise a good amount, and I hoped with a 
change of situation it would turn over a new 
leaf and flower with profusion. From the con¬ 
duct of this plant it is not right always to say if 
your specimen is strong enough it will be sure 
to flower. The plant should he treated as a 
terrestrial one-that iB, not placed above the 
pot’s rim, but rather an inch or two below it. 
The pots should lie well and thoroughly drained, 
and this covered with a layer of Sphagnum 
Moss, which does not rot away quickly, and 
prevents the Boil percolating into this material. 
The best mixture is sound turfy loam in good 
heart, mixed with peat and chop|»ed Sphagnum 
Moss, all w'ell incorporated, and put in firmly, 
the bulbs sitting on the top. \V ater may be 
given freely during the growing season to its 
roots, and a great deal of moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere, l>eside which, sprinkling overhead from 
the syringe night and morning, before and after 
tlie sun has pow^. for ^though this plant 
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enjoys good exposure to' the sun and light, a 
slight shade is necessary just at the very hottest 
time of the day, for it must be borne in mind 
that the plants are under glass. 

Matt. Bramble. 


AN AUTUMN-FLOWERING ORCHID. 
Cattleya Sanderiana. 

“This fine form of C. gigas,” says “H. H.“lias 
just opened the first of seven flowers, which it has 
coming. It has bloomed with me for three years 
in succession in the month of December, so that 
it is quite a late flower ; more especially is this 
the case after the exceptionally hot summer we 
have had.” Yes, my friend has a very good 
form of the plant and it is an exceptionally late 
bloomer, and it should have the name of 
autumnalis attached to it, which name is very 
foolishly tacked on to the true C. labiata by 
many amateurs, because the labiata named by 
Lindley was an autumn bloomer ; consequently, 
it does not require to be so pointed out by a 
specific name being coined and added to it. In 
the case, however, of C. gigas, which may be 
called a late summer bloomer, a variety which 
appears year after year in the month of 
December, what can we do otherwise but call it 
an autumn-flowerin'* variety ? I may add that 
at the present time I know of some three places 
round about that have a form of this variety 
flowering, and only one of these is a good one. 
I know the flower of “ H. H.,” he having sent it 
to me last year, the sepals and petals being 
broad, and of a rich rosy hue, the large lip being 
much undulated round the margin, of a deep 
crimson, shaded with purple, ami with a pair of 
large rich-yellow eve like spots, standing one on 
each side of the throat. The plant will require 
careful finishing off after blooming, and it should 
he kept dry and cool until it commences to grow 
afresh, when it may be cither ropotted or 
resurfaced, and again find its place in the 
Cattleya house. Matt. Bramble. 


THE BIRD’S-BEAK ONCIDIUM 
(O. ORNITHORHYNCHUM). 

In reply to “G. J.” and others, I must say a 
few words about this Oncidium, which was 
always a favourite with me, although a small- 
flowered one, because of its fragrance. In colour 
it is slightly glaucous, producing a branched 
arching spike, which is heavily laden with its 
rosy-lilac blossoms, which are relieved with a 
rich yellow crest. It blooms through the 
autumn and winter months, its sweet perfume 
making the house smell delightfully. The 
variety album is a charming plant, having pure- 
white flowers, relieved only by the yellow crest 
on the lip, and having the same delightful 
odour. It still remains a scarce plant, and 
realises a big price. This is an Orchid which 
thrives best in the cool-house, but just at its 
flowering season it is all the better for having a 
few more degrees of heat than it gets there. It 
should be well drained, and planted in either a 
pot or hanging-basket ; in the latter I think it 
is most effective. When its flowers open it 
should be hung lower down to enable the ladies 
of the establishment to cut some sprays without 
committing any damage, for the perfume will be 
sure to cause them to appropriate a piece, ami 
this want should be accommodated as much as 
possible. For soil use good brown peat fibre 
and chopped Sphagnum Moss. Water freely 
when growing, and do not let the plant suffer 
for water through the winter, but it must be 
given with greater care at this time. 

Matt. Bramble. 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
These useful plants may be grown like other 
Pelargoniums, with the support of four dark- 
green sticks, round which tne long shoots are 
trained, or used as trailers for window-boxes, 
or even as basket plants, in all of which positions 
they do well. These Pelargoniums are also 
suitable for window culture, and may be grown 
to great advantage placed on brackets in the 
woodwork of a bow-window, from whence they 
trail downwards, showing their beautiful blos¬ 
soms to great advantage. An old plant, slightly 
cut back and repotted in spring, will go on 
blossoming for many weeks, only requiring 
another shift and the removal of some of the 


lengthy sprays to start again later on. They 
are thus almost continuous^flowerers, and they 
will bloom even in the depth of winter when 
grown in slight heat with a sunny aspect. 
The double and semi-double varieties are con¬ 
sidered the best, many of the blossoms 
rivalling in beauty those of the French varie¬ 
ties from which they derive their descent. 
Those of a magenta tint are not so desir¬ 
able as the clear rose and carmine shades, 
which harmonise so much better with the rest. 
Magenta is a singular colour in this, that no 
other shade of red or blue looks well with it. 
Unless a plant with flowers of this tint can be 
grown alone, it is, therefore, best avoided. 
Among Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums the following 
will be found the best : Mine. Crousse (pale-rose 
and maroon), Louis Thibaut (clear bright rose 
colour), Mignon (a dwarf variety with salmon 
flowers). Souvenir dc Charles Turner (brilliant 
pink and violet), Beauty of Castle Hill (salmon, 
shaded with rose, very fine), La Rosiere (very 
double, soft-rose). Liberty (bright-cerise, with 
large flowers), Prince of \Viles (shaded-purple), 
Murillo (velvety-purple, with large flowers), 
Newton (fine vermilion-red), Galilee (large 
trusses of bright-pink flowers), and Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt (pure-white, with maroon veinings). Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums are easily propagated by 
cuttings or slips during the summer, and should 
be grown on into large plants, repotting them 
in good ordinary compost as necessary. As the 
flow-el's are borne mostly at the terminal points, 
it is well to cut these back after flow-ering to in¬ 
duce the side-shoots to break freely. Liquid- 
manure or soot-water, during their flowering 
season, will benefit the plants and keep the 
foliage handsome. Directly the leaves begin to 
turn of a lighter shade of green, the plants will 
require repotting or a liberal top-dressing. 

R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ADAMS NEEDLE (YUCCA GLORIOSA). 
This is a large and imposing Yucca (see illus¬ 
tration) of distinct habit and Bomewhat rigid 
aspect. Its flower-stem is over 7 feet high and 
much branched, and it bears an immense 



Adam’s Needle (Yucca gloriosi) in flower. 


f yramidal panicle of large flowers almost white, 
ts numerous leaves are stiff and pointed ; it 
is one of the noblest plants in our gardens, and 
is suitable for almost any position. It varies 
very much when grown from seed, and this is a 


good recommendation, as the greater variety of 
tine form w-e have the better. Its chief varie¬ 
ties are Y. g. longifolia, plieata, maculata 
glaucescens, and minor. The soil for it should 
be a rich deep loam. It is a native of North 
America. G. 


TRANSPLANTING HARDY PLANTS. 

If you want hardy plants to show the full 
beauty of which they are capable, you must 
not let them stand year after year in one place, 
for the very obvious reason that they are strong 
rooting and gross-feeding subjects, and soon 
exhaust all the available food within their reach. 
Now, although this can be partially remedied 
by rich top-dressing, or applications of manure 
in liquid form, it does not have the same effect 
that transplanting to fresh soil has. I grow 
hardy plants for the sake of cut bloom, and grow 
each kind by itself in beds about 6 feet wide, 
with alleys between for convenience of. cutting 
the bloom, and certainly in no other w r ay can 
finer blooms be had. During the past excep¬ 
tionally dry season we had ample opportunity 
of observing the difference in growth of plants 
of the same kinds that had been transplanted 
on to fresh soil, and there left on ground 
occupied for one or more years previously. And 
I need onlv mention one or two—viz., Helian- 
tliuses, or Derennial Sunflowers, and Michaelmas 
Daisies as types of the whole. These trans- 

S lanted to fresh soil grew r away strongly and 
owered freely; but those left in old beds 
could hardly make any headw-ay against the 
drought, and the flower-stalks were very short, 
and the individual flowers very small. The 
following are types of many kinds—viz : 

Anemone japonica (Autumn Anemones), 
white and pink, are strong-rooting subjects 
that soon exhaust the soil, and should not 
stand more than two seasons if fine blooms are 
desired, and spikes to attain 5 feet or 6 feet 
high. 

Achillea Ptarmica, a lovely white flower, 
very useful for wreaths, blooms nearly the w’hole 
summer. The underground roots spread out 
and make fine clumps, but if left long in one 
place it dies aw-ay altogether. 

Chrysanthemum maximum, one of the finest 
of Marguerite-like flowers, should be divided 
and replanted on to fresh soil every year if pos¬ 
sible, as there is no comparison between the size 
of the blooms, even the second year after planting, 
w'ith those on new ly-planted beds. 

Carnations require and repay for replanting 
every year. Not only do they flow-er more pro¬ 
fusely, but the plants die away if allowed to stand 
long in one place. 

H elianth rsES (Sunflowers) in great variety: 
are very strong-rooting plants, and soon exhaust 
the soil. Half-a-dozen clumps on fresh soil will 
bring more flowers than treble the number left 
over tw’o years. 

Michaelmas Daisies are such useful plants 
for cutting that they ought to have good culture. 
All their wants are supplied if you divide and 
replant on to fresh soil every alternate year. 

Phloxes of herbaceous kinds arc very similar 
in their grow-th, and need good rich soil to do 
them justice. 

Pyrethkum uliginosum is a splendid plant 
for late autumn blooming, but unless it can get 
abundance of food for its roots it is of little use. 
Divide, replant, and feed well. 

Pinks, if left more than two years, get long 
and st raggling, and die away in t he centre of the 
clumps. Divided in the autumn, every piece 
makes a good plant. James Groom, (iosjtort. 


309o. —Hardy Lily-beds. -Your query 
entails a rather lengthy answ’er. The best 
way of all, if you are in a position to do 
it. is to plant the Lilies amongst shrubs, and 
it is in this way that one gets such 
splendid effects in the autumn. L. auratum 
amongst Rhododendrons, or L. speciosuin 
amongst Kalmias, create delightful pictures. 
I remember once seeing the pure-white L. can- 
didum planted against the Purple Beech, and 
the contrast was most effective. Well, first, as 
to the soil and position for Lilies, as they do not 
all require the same treatment, some preferring 
a loamy soil, others peat. As regards position, 
amongst shrubs is unquestionably the best, and 
the very dwarf kinds, varieties of L. elegans. 
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sometimes called L. davuricum, may be planted 
amongst Heaths. If one wishes to make a Lily- 
bed one must ehoose aright, getting those 
together that prefer loam and those peat. 
The Martagon Lily will not thrive in peat, 
but in loam, but the Tiger Lily is not 
particular, succeeding in almost any garden 
soil. The beautiful buff Lily (L. testaeeum) 
requires loam, also L. pardalinum, the 
Scarlet Martagon, or Turk’s Cap Lily (L. 
chalcedonicum) the Orange Lily (L. croceum), 
and L. davuricum. It is a pity that L. croceum 
is not more seen, as it is a tine old kind, and one 
of the easiest of all to grow. L. tigrinum 
splcndens is a noble flower, deep-crimson with 
richer coloured spots, very free, and vigorous. 
The white L. candidum is often one of 
the most refractory of Lilies, from the 
experience of many people. Imported bulbs 
flower well the first season, but afterward, 
as a rule, fungal disease attacks stem and 
leaves, and both dry up and wither before the 
flowers open. This, I think, is a general 
experience, but the finest mass of this Lily I 
have ever seen was in a sloping garden at 
Bath, hot, and apparently very dry. This 
mass I have never seen equalled. Another good 
Lily is L. longiflorum, the flowers very large and 
ivory-white. It is usually grown in pots, but 
well worth planting in the garden, and re¬ 
planted every third year. As regards peat- 
loving Lilies, L. auratum must be first men¬ 
tioned, and one gets a splendid mass of colour if 
the bulbs are good. Such fine importations 
come over from Japan that there is no reason 
for getting poor stuff. Two charming little 
Japanese Lilies are the scarlet L. concolor and 
the yellow L. Coridion, the flowers very neat 
and showy. L. elegans and L. superbum may 
be also included. All the above kinds are cheap, 
and you can plant single bulbs, putting them 
fairly close toget her to get a rich effect. Manure 
is neither necessary nor desirable for Lilies ; it is 
hurtful to them, except L. auratum, and in this 
ca?e need not be given. L. superbum is a 
splendid species, very tall, the stems rising 
to even a height of 7 feet, and bearing 
flowers of intense and varied colours. By plant¬ 
ing the foregoing you will get quite a succession 
of bloom, L. candidum being one of the first to 
open, finishing with L. speciosum ami L. 
tigrinum late in the year, usually about 
October, although in some seasons, as last, for 
instance, they were much earlier than usual. 
You might plant the bulbs named above the 
Lilies, but be very careful not to disturb the 
bulbs. I should prefer to grow them in clumps 
rather than apart. A mixture of Lilies in a 
bed would not be very enjoyable, as they differ 
so greatly in height, aspect, and the colour of 
the flowers. Plant them in clumps in the 
border, keeping them distinct, if you have no 
shrubs to plant them amongst as suggested.— 

r>0fii.- Pampas Grass. -Do not cut the 
Pampas Grass down, trim off the dead leaves 
for tne sake of tidiness, but nothing more. If 
the plant does not flourish as well as could be 
wished, remove the surface soil 3 inches deep 
for 3 feet all round, and replace with better, 
giving it a good dressing of partly-decayed 
manure, at the same time forking it in amongst 
the surface roots. Should the weather be efry 
next summer give the roots several good soak- 
ings of water to encourage a free and vigorous 
growth.—S. P. 

- The fact that you are in doubt whether 

the Pampas Grass should be cut down or not 
shows that you know more about its proper 
treatment than your advisers. It should not be 
cut down, as the old foliage affords some pro¬ 
tection against severe frost and cold wind. In 
April the tops of the old leaves may be shortened 
back, and nothing more should be done to it. 
In the case of old plants it is a good thing to 
clear out the centre once a year, as dead leaves 
and other matter accumulate at that point and 
hold the moisture, and then very hard frost 
has more effect on it.—J. C. C. 

- In some districts the Pampas Grass suffers during 

severe winter, and if cut hack nowand cold weather comes 
shortly the plants might die. It is much safer to leave the 
cutting back till May. All the old discoloured leaves may 
he cut away, hut I should hesitate about cutting down 
close to the ground.—E. H. 

n007.- Bees and Carnations. Though Bees mav 
injure certain flowers, I have not found them specially 
injurious to Roses and Canntioni*-^E. H. 
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WOODLAND FLOWERS. 

Large Winter-green (Pyrola rotundifolia). 
There is a charm about the modest beauty of 
some wood plants that cannot be equalled by 
the most brilliant of our own border flowers, 
ami their wonderful harmony with the senti- 



Large Winter Green (Pyrola rotundifolia). 


ment of poetical mystery that reigns in wood¬ 
lands cannot fail to impress every true lover of 
Nature. Such gems as the little Twin-flower 
(Liniuea) Trientalis, and the Winter-green 
might escape notice in the full light of an open 
place, but in the half light of their shady world, 
set in Moss, and amid the rich, quiet colourings 
of forest-earth their little lmlls and stars have 
the value of precious jewels. These woodland 
plants also do well on the shady side of a rock 
border. J. 


Stock “ Mauve Beauty.”— There is no 
more distinct and beautiful variety among the 
Ten-week Stocks than this. In habit of growth 
it is a model of what a Stock should be : com¬ 
pact, yet free branching, flowering freely, and 
throwing up a centre and several side spikes of 
charming double flowers. In colour it is soft- 
pink, deeply flushed with mauve; it is very 
double, and there are but few single varieties 
among it, and it is this characteristic which 
tends to make the seed so very scarce. It 
belongs to what is termed the pyramidal Ten- 
week Stocks. It is a type of Stock well 
adapted for flowering in pots, l>ecause of its 
compact, handsome growth. The seed can be 
sown early in spring for summer flowering, or it 
can be treated as intermediate, sown in July 
and August for blooming in pots in the following 
spring. Mr. Samuel Barlow, of Manchester, 
used to make lawn beds of this and a fine 
crimson-flowered Ten-week of a good habit, 
which was known locally as Dyson’s Stock— 
sowing the seeds in dune and July, growing on 
the plants in pots all the winter, shifting tliem 
two or three times to get them into size, and 
then planting them out in April and May, when 
they bloom grandly and are most effective.—D. 

Drawings for “ Gardening.”— Readers trill 
kindly remember that tee are. glad to get specimens of 
Itenutifvl or rare /tracers and good frails and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawing* so'mad* will be engraved in 
the bed manner and tctll appear in due course in 
GAKDEMXO ILIASTRATED. 


ROSES. 

ROSES IN AN UNHEATED HOUSE. 

Of all climbers for unheated houses, I think the 
Rose is the most suitable. When wc bear in 
mind how well they grow upon a wall or fence 
in the open, it is evident that the further pro¬ 
tection of a cool-house may he used to great 
advantage. There are two points which should 
be borne in mind and acted upon—careful ven¬ 
tilation, so as to secure a more uniform tem¬ 
perature, and to keep the plants sis backward 
as possible during January and the early part 
of February. Where other subjects are grown 
they will, of course, be those which need some¬ 
what the same treatment, seeing it would never 
do to cultivate any which could not stand a 
few degrees of frost at this period. I mav re¬ 
mark here that my experience proves plants 
wilj stand a few degrees more frost when under 
cover than the same plants would be able to 
battle against in the open air. In a cold-house 
of this description we get the full benefit of 
early spring sun free from the checking influ¬ 
ences of cold winds and night air, and things 
come on very rapidly—too much so, in fact, 
unless steadied as much as possible during the 
early part of the year. We must not forget 
that if we encourage early growth we have not 
sufficient means of keeping a spell of cold 
weather from them, and such often occurs 
during March. But to get to our subject more 
closely, all of the Roses shoidd be pruned at 
once, very little of this being necessary with 
climbers, if the instructions about 

Summer pruning have been carried out. We 
must remember that, being under cover, the sap 
will rise more early than if exposed, and we 
also have the means of keeping cold weather 
from the young growth when once we have 
allowed it to start freely. It is this latter fact 
which is the cause of such grand Roses being 
produced in cool-houses. The frost which 
cripples the early growth of those out-of-doors is 
not sufficiently severe to affect that under glass, 
provided the latter have not been allowed to 
start prematurely. Reckoning we get a good 
crop of Roses in the open border by the end of 
June, we shall have a crop of bloom in April 
under glass. 

Ventilation is a somewhat difficult matter, 
because we so often have a bright sun, which is, 
so far as outdoor Roses are concerned, tempered 
bv a keen wind. The action of sun upon the 
glass speedily raises the temperature, and we 
cannot give ventilation to reduce this unless 
there are ventilators provided upon all sides. 
Always give it upon the sheltered side, and avoid 
lowering the temperature too suddenly. This is 
very injurious, and conduces to serious attacks 
of mildew more than any other one thing. Upon 
such days give a little air early in the morning, 
gradually increasing it as the sun gains in 
power. The same tactics should be adopted 
when closing the house. As the plants begin to 
grow freely a moister atmosphere will be Bene¬ 
ficial. This can be secured by damping the 
walks and walls during the afternoon and early 
in the day. Do not damp down too freely at 
night. Keeping the syringe going upon all bright 
mornings, especially if a few aphis are about, has 
much to do towards success. As the sun gets 
more powerful, it will be necessary to afford a 
slight wash of some kind, so as to avoid the 
burning propensities which often injure theyoung 
foliage. Let this be weak, becauses Roses enjoy 
plenty of light. I use a weak wash of whitening 
and milk. This keeps on well, and yet is not 
too tenacious, generally being washed off by the 
time we need the glass clear again. More air 
will be necessary as summer advances, and the 
plants should receive a generous treatment, so 
as to secure good wood for the following season. 

Marechal Niel and kindred varieties only 
afford us one full crop ; but the dwarfer kinds, 
such as General Jacqueminot, Catherine Mermet, 
and Madame Falcot will bloom freely all the 
early summer. After this they should be stood 
out-of-doors to ripen their wood. When train¬ 
ing the climbers see that the wood is at least a 
foot away from the glass, or the young growths 
will soon be against it and be much more liable 
to injury from frost. P. U. 


.">073.— Rose “Baroness Rothschild.” 

— This is by no means a suitable variety to grow 
as a standard upon its own roots ; how V3r. it 
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is possible to do so. I would advise your 
cultivating strong growth in a natural manner, 
and so encourage a stout shoot from the bottom. 
1’liis can then be disbudded and the remaining 
growths cut away. I saw' some plants this 
season which had made growth about 4 feet 
long, and these could easily have been formed 
into standards; but, as X remarked earlier, 
iiaroness Rothschild is a most unsuitable variety, 
as a rule, and I would not attempt it.—P. U. 

5083.— Rose in a greenhouse.— “ Plum- 
l>ago ” has got a fine plant of this, and provided 
it has been growing in a pot all the past sum¬ 
mer—has, in fact, made the shoot he mentions 
in a pot—and has not had its roots seriously 
disturbed, it will undoubtedly bloom well and 
please. Do not prune it, except to remove a 
very small portion off of the end of its main 
stem. When it has flowered you may cut it 
back and g~ow on again as strongly as possible. 

3094. — Soil for'Roses, &C- —The appli¬ 
cation of a dressing of clay for the light soil is 
the best thing you could do for it, and your in¬ 
tended way of treating it is quite right ; but 
for the future do not dig amongst your Roses 
more than 3 inches in depth, and that only once 
a year in the winter. Do not apply any manure 
to the surface until the spring, and no liquid - 
manure until you see signs of young growth 
being ma le. Manure laid on in the autumn or 
early winter has all its goodness washed down 
below the roots. When the understratum is 
composed of gravel give a thick mulch of half- 
rotten manure after the Roses are pruned in the 
spring, by ail means, and manure-water after 
the flower-buds are formed.—J. C. C. 

- I do not like the idea of making a soil 

stiff by using clay as a surface dressing. You 
would have been much wiser to mix it in 
previous to planting. It is at the lower part of 
your soil where the clay would have been most 
valuable, and when mixed with a gravelly sub¬ 
soil and generously manured, might have been 
of service. A little thought will show' you it is 
difficult to fork it in deep enough to be of any 
practical use, as you would be disturbing the 
roots. I do not like disturbing the plants after 
a few w'eeks in their fresh quarters, especially 
as they are mulched and protected, but it might 
be a good plan to lift them, dig the w'hole over 
agaiu, and replant. If done expeditiously there 
would be no harm, but it seems such a pity to 
move them.—P. U. 

5392.— Pot-Roses. — You have certainly 
kept the house too close, or in such an aspect 
the Roses would not be in the condition you 
describe. You must ventilate the house more, 
and over a longer time during the day. It was 
a mistake to cut in the small plants with a view 
to check grow'th. With regard to the plant of 
Marechal Niel, vou must have patience with it. 
If it does not choose to grow' long enough for 
training, no sort of pruning or coaxing will 
make it. It was similar behaviour to this of 
some plants a few years ago that made some 
people think there were two varieties of it—a 
climber and a non-climber ; but that has been 
proved to be w’rong. The Marechal is a per¬ 
sistent and disappointing Rose sometimes, and 
your case is not worse than many more that have 
come under my notice.—J. (J. 0. 

-I have not much doubt regarding the 

cause of your Roses being in the state you name. 
You probably have several other subjects in 
the house, and have been keeping it too warm 
and close during the latter part of September 
onwards -at least, for Roses in an unheated 
house. The plants should have been out-of- 
doors during the autumn, and only housed now' 
as a protection from severe frost. You had 
better keep them inured to air and light as much 
as they can bear, and then prune early in 
January. The house you describe is suitable for 
Roses, but I am afraid you have coddled them 
too early, and will now be unable to keep frost 
from them during the remainder of winter. 
The Marechal Niel will probably produce a 
strong shoot during the coming season.- P. U. 

oHbS.— Rose-hips, &C.— Place the hips in 
fvind until spring : keep the sand moist, but not 
wet. In the spring (March) rub the whole 
t In inigh a sieve in order to break up the hips, and 
then sow sand and seeds in shallow' drills upon 
a prepared soil of leaf-mould, sand, and loam. 
As you probably do not need many stocks it 


will be better to sow in a box or pans. Place 
this in a pit or frame, keep dark for a time, 
until the seedlings show', then admit light. 
They had better remain in the box two summers. 
Y r ou must keep a sharp look-out against birds, 
mice, &c., while the seeds are germinating, and 
against a species of land-flea when they are 
sprouting freely. I believe Colvillei alba and 
"The Bride Gladiolus to be synonymous. 
They increase very readily from offsets, much 
more so than any other Gladioli.—P. U. 

- Place the Rose-hips in sand now’ and sow in 

February. The Gladiolus w ill increase in the usual way 
such bulbs do ; but to work up a stock quick save seeds 
and sow in drills in spring.— E. H. 

5065. — Backing for button-hole 
Roses. —You inquire for a good plant suitable 
for the above purpose. The Maiden-hair Fern 
you have already tried, and failed. What more 
can be needed than Rose foliage ? The Fern 
you name is altogether out of taste. If you 
must have Fern, choose the Davallia bn 1 lata or 
some similar kind. I like the Rose foliage best, 
and nothing can be more beautiful or more in 
keeping than this. When the pink and green 
shoots are made up with a clean Rose-leaf they 
are perfection. The next foliage in my estima¬ 
tion is that of Prunus Pissardi ; this has a 
slight resemblance to the deep-coloured shoots 
of Rose growth. Grow' a few of the Fairy 
Roses, and use their growths if you do not like 
to cut that of the plant the button-hole is culled 
from.—P. U. 

- No greenery is more suitable than their 

ow r n leaves, adding to each a spray of Aspara- 
us plumosus, which will succeed in a cool- 
ouse, provided it is planted in a compost mainly 
of peat and leaf-soil. If during the winter 
months Rose-leaves are difficult to obtain, small 
Ivy-leaves are a good substitute ; they are last¬ 
ing and easily made up by the aid of thin bou¬ 
quet-wire. r rhose that are coloured from the 
effects of the w’eather, such as are found growing 
against trees, are preferable to green ones, as 
they contrast so beautifully with the various 
tints of the Roses. If these arc objected to, 
Clioisya temata might be grown easily in a cool- 
house for the purpose.—S. P. 

- Failing the Maiden hair, a small frond 

of the black Maiden-hair Spleenwort (Asplcnium 
Adiantum nigrum). This, which is really the 
same thirtg as the " French Fern ” of the florists, 
is a hardy British species, and may be grown 
easily in any cool, moist, and shady spot, or in 
a cold frame. A tiny bit of Adiantum cuneatum 
or of Asparagus plumosus as well is, how r ever, 
an improvement. Another plant of w’hich the 
leaves are very useful for this purpose is the old 
Oak-leaved or Pheasant’s-foot Pelargonium.— 
B. C. R. 

5077. — Pruning 1 a pot Rose.— If your 
Rose is large enough to require pruning, now is 
the time to do it; but to tell you how to do it 
without knowing w hat soit of Rose it is, and 
how large, I cannot . As a rule, amateurs prune 
loo much, especially when they want early 
flowers. If you can send more particulars about 
the age and size of the Marechal Niels I w'ill 
gladly help you, but with such scant particulars 
it is impossible so advise you in a way that 
would be satisfactory. I know' plenty of plants 
of this Rose that look so unhappy that if I was 
asked to advise about them I should say cut 
them dow'n to within 1 foot of the soil.—J. C. C. 

- As stated in Gardening, on Nov. 25th, 

pot Roses should be pruned now. The style 
and amount of priming depends entirely upon 
the variety you possess, and, unfortunately, 
you do not say the name of the first in your 
query. I will suppose it to be one of the ordi¬ 
nary growers ; in that case, you may cut back to 
w'ithin 4 inches to 6 inches of where each shoot 
started from last year, entirely removing the 
weakly shoots. Ttie Matochal Niel w ill require 
a different treatment, as this grand Rose blooms 
most profusely from the long maiden growths 
of the previous summer, therefore the sole 
object in pruning is to leave as much of this 
growth as possible and remove the remainder. 
P. U. 

51 K 54 . — Tea Roses for buttonholes.— 

I find that taste differs a good deal in the 
choice of Roses for button-holes. Home people 
like large flow'ers and others small ones. 
William Allan Richardson, which, by-the-byc, 
is not a Tea, I find to be a great favourite, not 
only on account of its colour—deep-orange ; but 
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because the half-open buds are about the right 
size, and w'hcn a single bud is not large enough 
two or three can be used. Ma Capucine (Tea) 
and Perle d’Or (Miniature) are pretty much the 
same colour and exceedingly prettv. My next 
favourite for this purpose is Celeste, w’hich 
appeal's to be as hardy as the Dog Rose, and if 
given good soil grow's freely, and produces a 
large number of exquisitely formed fragrant 
flow'ers, which w’lien in a half-opened state are 
pleasing beyond description. Niplietos (w r hite) 
is not too large for some people. Others suit¬ 
able are : Anna Ollivier, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Lambard, Catherine Mermet, Devoniensis, 
Luciole, Safrano, and Grace Darling.—J. C. C. 

- The following twelve Roses are as likely 

to do w'ell with you as any I am acquainted with, 
but a smoky, manufacturing town is not an 
ideal locality for Roses : Homere (pink), Safrano 
(buff-orange), Madame Falcot (apricot), Sunset 
(apricot and orange), Isabella Sprunt (pale- 
yellow’), Perle des Jardins (deep-yellow’), 
Niphctos (w’hite), Souvenir de Therese Lcvet- 
(crimson), Sappho (fawn), Madame Hoste(pale 
straw), Anna Ollivier (peach and buff), Madame 
Cusiu (deep-rose and violet). All of these are 
reliable and produce a large number of neatly 
shaped buds.—P. U. 

- If you wish for dark-coloured Roses you 

cannot do better than select a General Jacque¬ 
minot, Prince Camille de Rohan, or Charles 
Lefebvrc, which are all good button-hole flowers. 
Personalh', I much appreciate these darkly- 
coloured, richly-fragrant varieties, although tne 
Teas and Noisettes are more used for this pur¬ 
pose. The following are good Teas : Luciole 
(carmine-rose, suffused with yellow), Ma Capu¬ 
cine (one of the most popular of all, the flowers 
copper-yellow' in colour), Mine. Chedane 
Guinoisseau (vellow), Mine. Falcot (apricot, a 
delightful bud), Mme. Hoste (delicate-yellow), 
the well-known Marechal Niel, Isiphetos 
(white), and Safrano (apricot, shaded buff). Of 
the Noisette Roses LTdeal is one of the l>est, 
the flow’ers coppery-red in colour ; a very dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful kind for button-holes. Their 
flowers must be bunched together, as it is a 
small-flowered Rose.—C. T. 

5067. — Pruning dwarf Roses. — I will 
answer the latter part of your query first, as 
you should prune the plants in the unheated 
greenhouse at once. It may be w'ell to remind 
you that none of the climbing varieties should 
be pruned hard—in fact, their long growths 
must he left entire. The plants in the open 
ground should lje left until March or early in 
April. Much depends upon the season ; but 
there w’ill probably be a short general article 
upon this subject in due course.—P. U. 

-Answering the latter part of your question first, 

you may prune the Tea Roses in the house at once. 
Knowing vour locality pretty well, I should not hesitate 
to prime dwarf Roses in the open ground in the second 
week in March. J. C. C. 


5074.— Seeds of Clematis Jackmani, 

&C. —Y r ou had better keep the seeds in a cool, 
dry place until next March, and then sow 
them in pots and raise the plants in a green¬ 
house. Both kinds of Clematis may be raised 
in this w r ay, but you must have patience, as 
sometimes the young plants are many w'eeks 
before they come through the soil. Apple and 
Pear pips may be raised in the same way if you 
have only a few r of them. When there is any 
quantity they are sown in the open ground in 
the spring, and transplanted the next year.— 
J. C. C. 

4974.— Definition of loam.- The word 
loam generally implies a soil that is easily 
worked at any season, being sufficiently retentive 
yet not so much so as to hold water. Maiden loam 
is a term used often among gardeners to describe 
the fat earth forming the top spit of a pasture 
ground, and is used by them for different com¬ 
posts. That with a yellowish-brow'n colour is 
most preferred. Randy loams are the easiest 
worked, and yield the earliest produce. Chalky 
loams, if the chalk does not abound too much, 
are early and fertile ; in fact, no soil will con¬ 
tinue good without some calcareous matter in 
it. Clayey loams are bail to work either in 
wet or dry weather, being wet and sticky ii 
one case, and dry and cracking in the other. 
Fine late crops, however, are produced from 
such soils, especially when the surface is kept 
well hoed to prevent cracking in dry weather.— 
J. G. Petti >gkr, 
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FUCHSIAS IN BASKETS AND ON 
ARCHES. 

The end of March and in April are good times 
to put young plants of Fuchsias into baskets, in 
order to obtain a good display late in summer 
and throughout the autumn. Varieties of 
slender habit are best adapted for the purpose, 
and if the shoots be kept persistently stopped 
the plants will form dense bushes, which will 
cover the bottoms and sides of the baskets, and, 
when suspended from the roof of a greenhouse 
or conservatory laden with bloom will form 
striking objects. The flowers, indeed, are shown 
off to greater advantage in this way than when 
the plants are grown in pots and trained in a 
pyramidal section. Good rich loam, plenty of 
water, and timely attention to stopping the 
shoots so as to obtain a dense pendulous habit 
at first are all the plants require to bring them 
to a high state of perfection (see illustration). 
The Fuchsia is also admirably adapted for 
training over an arch in 
any glass - house ; each 
branch is then brought by 
the weight of its blos¬ 
soms to display its beauty 
in the most effective way. 

No plants are more effec¬ 
tive on arches than Fuchsias 
properly managed. By 
stopping the shoots at 
different heights, and train¬ 
ing them over with some 
care, the entire arch may 
be wreathed all round with 
almost an equal amount of 
beauty. It is surprising 
that the Fuchsia is so sel¬ 
dom used for this purpose. 

A glass corridor arched 
over with Fuchsias would 
prove a charming addition 
to many gardens, costing 
little to plant and less to 
cultivate. B. 


selection would compr'se Countess of Paris, 
a robust, free-growing kind ; the flowers large, 
beautifully formed, and blush, almost white, 
whilst they are produced freely on tall, stout 
stems. Germania is the best of yellow, but I 
recommend more of this class, as the plants 
grow very weakly. They are most conspicuous 
in this respect. Horace is a good kind, the 
flowers, unfortunately, rather given to splitting, 
but they are brilliant-scarlet in colour, full, and 
very bright. The habit of growth is vigorous, 
and it is not necessary to have a profusion of 
sticks. Kctton Rose, rose, very free; Mrs. 
Frank Watts, pure-white, a good grower ; Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, apricot colour, but there is an 
improvement on this not yet in the trade, with 
flowers that do not split so much as those of 
this variety ; Alice Ayres, pure-white, with 
stripes of carmine on the petals ; Mary Morris, 
rose-pink ; Napoleon III., rich scarlet, a very 
brightly-coloured kind ; Raby, salmon-pink, the 
| flowers fringed, a delightful variety where cut 
bloom is desired, and, of 
course, the Old Crimson 
and White Clove Carna¬ 
tions. These will form the 
foundation of a good col¬ 
lection, and others may be 
added as they appear and 
are worth consideration. 
The great thing is to get 
varieties with flowers that 
do not split. Those that 
burst are very objection¬ 
able, flinging their petals 
about in a way that is 
neither beautiful nor in¬ 
teresting. Very few Car¬ 
nations, indeed, are free 
from this great blemish, 
and raisers should aim at 
getting kinds that do not 
in the slightest split their 
calyx. Very important 
also is a good stout stem 
to support the flower, and 
also ample “grass,” as it 
is called, which, however, 
simply signifies growth. 
The flowers should also lie 
of good decided colours, 
not objectionable shades 
of poor effect in the garden. 
—C. T. 

3091. — Lilium aura- 
tlim, &C. —Only for the 
first year have I found Eng¬ 
lish-grown bulbs to be bet ter 
than imported ones; after 
that t hey decline in st rengt h, 
like the others, and dis¬ 
appear altogether. I do 
not think it wise to plant 
in the open at this time of 
year imported roots; you 
had letter continue your 
previous treatment. I can¬ 
not, however, advise you 
to invest largely in either of 
the Lilies you mention for 
open-air culture until you 
have tried them on a small 
scale for three or four years, 
as I know to my cost that there are some soils in 
which they will not thrive, not even when the 
positions are prepared for them with apparently 
the most suitable compost.— J. C. C. 

5090.—Treatment of Cape bulbs.— 

Crinum asiaticum is not considered to be an 
aquatic, and you surprise me when you say 
it has done so well in your pond. I should con¬ 
tinue the same treatment, especially as you have 
the young ones to depend on. With regard to 
the latter, they had better l>e allowed to remain 
in the pots they now occupy to get stronger ; 
the beginning of March will be soon enough to 
give them more room. Are you aware that 
Crinum asiaticum is called the Poison-bulb, 
which appears to refer to its possessing some 
poisonous character ? I do not wish to alarm 
vou, but it is as well that you should know this. 
—J. C. C. 

5085. - Name of a Lily.— The Lily not unlike L. 
auratum with crimson down the centre of each petal was 
probably L. auratum var. rubra vittatum ; that is the 
character of this variety. There are several varieties of 
L. auratum more or less distinct.—J. I). E. 

- The Lily is probably lancifolium rubrum.— E. H. 
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5057.— Best Carna¬ 
tions. —A complete list 
of the best Carnations in 
all the classes would com¬ 
prise a very large number 
of varieties ; and even in 
garden catalogues the 
colours are not described. 

As regards the flakes, 
bizarres, and Picotees, the 
class to which they belong 
describes the colours. For 
instances: Scarlet bizarres 
have scarlet and maroon 
on a white ground, ami the 
best in this class are Ed¬ 
ward Adams, Fred, Joseph 
Crossland, Robert Houl- 
grave, Robert Lord, and 
Squire Potts. Crimson 
bizarres have a crimson 
and purple stripe or flake, 
and the best are Pluebc, 

Edward Rowan, Harrison 
Wier, Virgil, John Har- 
land,and W illiam Wardell. 

The best pink and purple bizarres are Harmony, 
Autocrat, Sarah Payne, Niobe, William Skirving, 
and Mrs. Gorton. The best purple flakes, flowers 
are flaked or striped purple on a white ground : 
Charles Hen wood, James Douglas, Florence 
Nightingale, Mayor of Nottingham, Squire 
Whitbourn, and Mrs. Douglas (Dixon). Scarlet 
flakes : Alisinond, Canned Junior, Miss Con¬ 
stance Grahame, Gregorius, Sportsman, Mata¬ 
dor. Rose flakes : John Keet, Lady Mary 
Currie, Rob Roy, Thalia, Tim Bobbin, and 
Rosa Mundi. Picotees are classed as 
red, purple, and rose, or scarlet-edged, and 
the best of the red - edged varieties are 
Brunette, Ganymede, J. B. Bryant, John Smith, 
Mrs. Gorton, Princess of Wales, Violet Douglas, 
and Thomas William. The best pyrple-edgcd 
are Ann Lord, Calypso, Clara Penson, Jessie, 
Her Majesty, Mrs. Chancellor, Muriel, Nymph, 
Silvia, and Zerlina. Of rose and scarlet-edged 
varieties the best are Constance Heron, 
Cordelia, Ethel, Liddington’s Favourite, Mrs. 
Payne, Miss Lee, Mrs. Sharpe, Nellie, and 
Royal Visit. The best yellow ground Picotees 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : Fuchsia “ Delight ” in a basket. Engraved for Gardening 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. P. Gooderhnm, Blotield Hall, Norwich. 


-The following will l>e found a good selec¬ 
tion of the best Carnations. Tire first-named 
dozen have been growing and flowering freely in 
the open. The last-named six are good for 
winter flowering. Raby Castle (clear soft 
salmon-pink), The Governor (blush-white), Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole (salmon-apricot, shaded amber), 
Lord Salisbury (pure-white), Alice Ayres (pure- 
white, centre petals delicately-marked carmine), 
Daniel Del worth (clear-purple), Mary Morris 
(rose-pink), Tom Power (scarlet-bizarre), James 
Douglas (purple-flake), Joseph Lakin (crimson - 
bizarre), Robert Connell (scarlet-flake), Tim 
Bobbin (rose-flake), Lizzie McGowan (pure- 
white, deliciously sweet, free-flowering), Pride 
of Penshurst (yellow),(iermania(canary yellow), 
Winter Cheer (scarlet, shaded crimson), 
Saccharissa (primrose, striped and edged soft- 
pink), Miss Joliffc (soft-pink).—S. P. 

- There is now a good list of Carnations, 

and I advise you to get the best self varieties. 
There arc a number of very beautiful French 
kinds, but which are not, I believe, in the trade, 
although I hope they soon will be. A very good 
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are Almira, Annie Douglas, Agnes Chambers, 
Aurora, Chrysolora, Countess of Jersey, Lilian, 
Mrs. Hen wood, Mrs. Walford, Mrs. Whit¬ 
bourn, Mrs. Robert Sydenham (the best yellow), 
Remembrance, and Undine. The best self- 
coloured Carnations are Abigail (carmine rose), 
Aline Newman (deep-red), Lady Gwendoline 
(rose), Mrs. Louise Jameson (rosy-red), Niphetos 
(white), Oriflamme (scarlet), King of Crimsons 
(deep-crimson), Snowdon (white), Duchess of 
Tcck (deep-rose), Germania (deep-yellow), King 
of Yellow’s (pale-yellow), King of Scarlets, Mrs. 
Muir (white), Mrs. Reynolds Hole (apricot), The 
Governor (blush), Ruby (bright-rose), Mrs. 
Apseley Smith (scarlet), Ketton Rose, White 
Lady (pure-w’hite), Mrs. Fred (the best formed 
pure-wnite). Fancy varieties : A few’ good ones 
are Victory, Terra-cotta, Old Coin, Lord 
Rendlesham, S tad rath Bail, Madame Van 
Houtte, Ada Wallington. The .above have 
yellow or terra-cotta coloured grounds variously 
flaked and spotted.—J. 1). E. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FIBROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS FOR A 
ROOM. 

There are now so many handsome varieties of 
the fibrous-rooted Begonias, both of the large- 
leaved Rex type ana of the more profusely- 
flowering winter varieties, that we need not be 
without some specimens of the Begonia tribe 
throughout the year. The splendidly-coloured 
foliage of Begonia Rex shows well in a window 
where the light falls upon the upper surface of 
the leaves, and shines through them in rich tints, 
and these plants will stand well for many weeks 
in a room, if carefully tended, their leaves being 
kept free from dust by sponging with tepid 
water, or placing them out-of-doors in mild rain 
for an hour or two. The deep rich shades of 
Louise Closon, a foliage Begonia of great beauty, 
are also extremely decorative, crimson and 
maroon being blencfed in them in such dark tints 
as are not often seen in foliage. Another hand¬ 
some large-leaved Begonia is Arthur Malet, with 
pink horseshoe markings on the leaves, silvery, 
too, in effect. Although all these plants enjoy a 
damp, warm atmosphere in summer, without too 
much of the direct rays of the sun, they will stand 
for a long time in winter, when their" leaves are 
fully grown, and almost dormant if placed in a 
sitting-room. They should not be watered too 
often, allowing the surface-soil to become too 
dry before giving them more water, which 
should, however, be then supplied lukewarm, in 
sufficient quantities to run through the pot, their 
saucers being emptied half an hour afterwards. 
Another class of winter Begonias altogether is 
that of which B. Carrieri is a type, bearing masses 
of rather small but pretty blossoms on every 
spray, with smaller leaves, too, being bushy in 
growth. These plants form charming winter 
decorations, and will flower well in a warm 
window, but they need to be replaced in the 
conservatory at night, if a succession of blossom 
is desired, as they require a temperature of 
about 60 degs. to enable them to produce their 
buds in winter. The new kinds, Winter Gem 
and John Heal, with carmine blooms about 
~ inches across, are a singular improvement on 
the older types, the flowers being more like 
those of the tuberous-rooted varieties in size 
and colour, while they are very long lasting, 
some blooms having been observed to keep open 
for six weeks in winter. A very beauGful plant, 
combining the charms of handsome foliage with 
lovely pink and silver blossoms, is B. metallica, 
which may be had in blossom at almost any 
period of the year, making an excellent decora¬ 
tive plant for the table or drawing-room. 
Gloire de Sceaux, too, is very lovely, with 
bronze foliage and bright rose-coloured blooms ; 
it flowers best in the early spring, from Christ¬ 
mas to Easter, and should be placed until the 
end of the year in a warm greenhouse to form 
its blooms. Nitida alba (white), and Nitida 
rosea (pink), arc very floriferous, and easily 
managed ; and so is Begonia Carrieri, which 
brings an astonishing number of pure-white 
blooms throughout the winter. These three 
last can be grown in the sunny window of a 
room with a constant fire without much diffi- 
<ult J- L. R. 


• >i >82. Making a window-box. -A 

good and sufficient depth for a window-box of 
ordinary size is 6 inches (inside); even 5 inches 
will do nicely if it is not very w'ide. Holes of 
about 1 inch in diameter should be made in the 
bottom—say, three in a box 3 feet long. A 
mixture of three or four parts of good garden 
soil, with one of leaf-mould, or old, rotten 
manure, and some sand or rough grit, will grow 
most plants well. Some rough stuff must be put 
in the bottom for drainage. Ordinary “Gera¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Petunias, Calceolarias, Lobe¬ 
lias, Begonias, and Marguerites are good w’indow- 
plants. —B. C. R. 

- The box should be at least a foot deep, 

w'ith holes in the bottom for drainage, and filled 
with a good moderately light soil ; an elal>orate 
compost is not necessary. It is far better, 
however, to have the plants in ordinary pots, as 
then a mass of moist soil is avoided, and the 
boxes last much longer in good condition. You 
must roly upon such things as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Genistas*, tile Night-scented Tobacco, 
having tin: box edged with }\ n Ivy Fared 
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Pelargonium like Mme. Crousse. Calceolarias 
are^arish, but may be used if not overdone.— 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Michaelmas Daisies (Asters). 

One of the most important groups of autumn 
flowers, and invaluable for cutting, is that made 
up by the Michaelmas Daisies. These have 
been much improved of late years, and there 



Heath-lijce Michaelmas Daisy (Aster ericoides). 

is no need now to use the wild weedy 
kinds, which take up a lot of room, and give 
but little return in the way of flowers. It 
is very easy to plant them freely without 
introducing sameness of view’. They do w’ell ift 
a variety of positions, and produce a most happy 
effect when in company with Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, the elegant arching growth laden 
with blooms spreading over the shrubs in a 
wild, natural manner. They would form a suc¬ 
cession to the gorgeous flowers of L. aur&tum, 
with which Rhododendron-beds are now made 
gay in late summer. I have seen the dwarf 
A. bessarabicus, a fine variety of the well-known 
A. Amellus, on the rockery, and there are few 
better plants for such a position, as the flowers, 
of a rich purplish-blue, are large, and borne in 
elegant spreading panicles. It does not grow’ 
more than about 2 feet high, and mav, therefore, 
be planted with excellent effect. The type is 
also dwarf and neat, flow’ering freely in iSeptem- 
ber, and making a most useful plant for odd 
spots in the garden, the border, rockery, or a 
round bed. Discolor is a variety I* think 
highly of for conspicuous positions, as it forms 
a neat, dense bush about 1 foot in height, the 
stem being crowded with wdiite flowers which 
change to rose with age. I have seen this used 
for bedding, and during October such a feature 
in the garden is most welcome. Ericoidcs, which 
is here figured, is another variety that may be 
recommended for its neatness, and it does w r ell 
as a background to a small border, the plants 
attaining, when in good soil and position, a 
height of 3 feet. The flowers are small, very 
freely produced, and clear w hite with a yellow 
eye. Formossimus is a distinct kind, 4 feet 
high, and with rosy-purple flowers. A good 
specimen in full bloom is remarkably ornamental. 
A very pleasing dwarf variety is longifolius 
formosu8, which forms dense bushes about 2 feet 
in height, and is smothered in the autumn 
season with rosy-coloured flow’ers. It is fine 
for a bed or border, and when planted judici¬ 
ously on the rockery adds beauty and colour to 


this portion of the garden. Novae-Anglia: and 
Novi-Belgi are two strong-growing perennials, 
excellent for the background of a wide border, 
or for half-wild spots. They are too robust for 
small gardens. A. Townsendi produces a mass 
of rich purplish flow’ers, and grows freely in 
ordinary soil. Turbinellus is a free-blooming, 
late summer and autumn Aster, the flow’ers of a 
love shade of mauve, and borne in spreading 
panicles. It grows alxmt 3 feet high, and 
associates well with handsome border plants. 
Aster acris is in autumn a mass of flowers, 
which quite hide the neat foliage. It is one of 
the best. The late-blooming A. graudiflorus 
and Iievis, Chapmanni, paniculatus, Reevsi, 
versicolor, and Sliorti are also worthy of culti¬ 
vation. There are few r plants of more easy 
culture than the perennial Aster, though some 
of the varieties are slow of increase. The soil 
should be w’ell prepared in the first instance, 
and the plants must not be left too long in the 
same position, as they are apt to become untidy 
and weak. The best wav to propagate is by 
division of the roots, which should be done 
when the plants are just commencing to make 
new’ growth in the spring. They are also 
readily raised from seeds, ami in France the 
latter are sown in the spring, the plants flower¬ 
ing the same autumn. One thing must be 
avoided in grow’ing these plants, and that is, 
not to stake them in a stiff and formal manner, 
as then their elegance and natural appearance 
are destroyed. To those wdio require plenty of 
cut flowers the finer kinds of Michaelmas 
Daisies may be strongly recommended, as the 
graceful sprays work in well amongst choice 
decorations. A bouquet of autumn flowers is 
incomplete without the Daisy-like flowers of the 
Starwort, and they make very pretty arrange¬ 
ments ; in fact, for room decoration long sprays 
of these flowers are superb. E. 


5055. — Dracrenas in a rosm.— The roots 
of Draceenas, especially the green-leaved varie¬ 
ties, must be kept moist. But at this season 
there is not much evaporation, and consequently 
the plants w’ill not require water very often— 
twice a week will be sufficient, perhaps once 
might do in cold weather. A good deal depends 
upon the temperature of the room. Sponging 
the leaves occasionally will tend to keep the 
plants in condition. When the plants are 
watered enough should be given to moisten the 
W’hole ball.—E. H. 

-- These require careful attention in rooms, 

otherwise they soon lose their leafage. The 
great thing during the winter, as well as 
summer, months is to keep the leaves quite fre * 
from dust, sponging them occasionally—say, 
once a week—with tepid water. Be careful in 
doing this not to bruise them in any wav, as 
they quickly lose freshness and beauty then. 
The soil must be only moderately moist, not too 
dry, and water should not stand in the saucers. 
It is best to remove them from the room at 
night when the gas is lit, and put them in the 
greenhouse, unless, of course, they are required 
for table or other decorations at night. If in a 
room in which fires are not often lighted they 
must be placed in the centre away from the 
window’ in the event of sharp frost occurring. 
Very good kinds for a room are C. indivisa, D. 
terminalis and its variety alba. If not exposed 
to sudden changes or neglected Draea-uas last 
long in excellent condition.—C. T. 

5069.— Window plants in winter in 
London. —It is not an easy matter to keep 

E lants in health in the window of an ordinary 
ondon sitting-room at this season, particularly 
if the neighbourhood is a very crowded or 
smoky one. Still, it is by no means impossible 
—at least, w’ith a suitable choice of subjects ; 
and the great secret is constant and regular 
attention and care, particularly iu watering. 
The room ought not to be either too hot or very 
cold. If a strong fire is kept constantly burning 
and much gas used as w’elf, the plants will dry 
very rapidly, and unless very carefully and 
rather freely watered, will suffer seriously. 
Again, if there is much traffic in the room the 
foliage will become covered w’ith dust, which 
will choke the pores, and prevent the leaves 
performing their functions properly. This must 
be frequently removed bv careful sponging of 
the leaves with tepid w’ater, and if very dirty 
a little soap also, and on this account plants 
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with smooth leaves that <&n be readily cleansed 
in this way should be preferred, and will thrive 
best. Again, the plants ought always to be 
either removed from the room, or at any rate be 
covered with a newspaper or light cloth while the 
room is being swept and dusted, and they should 
also be removed, or at least stood down on the 
floor as soon as the gas is lit in the evening. 
The less gas is burnt in the room the better, and 
the plants will be found to thrive vastly better 
if only oil-lamps or the electric light are em¬ 
ployed. Thorough draughts are very injurious to 
plants of all kinds ; hence, whenever the window 
is opened it should be at the top, not the bottom. 
On frosty nights a double thickness of news¬ 
paper laid over the plants and between 
them and the glass will render them compara¬ 
tively safe; but if the frost is very severe 
they ought to be removed farther in the 
room, placing them by preference on a table 
or stand, and not on the floor, where there is 
generally a cold draught, and hard frost often 
strikes through the flooring first. In the 
spring and earlv summer, while in active 
growth, most plants are benefited by being 
occasionally, even daily, lightly sprinkled over¬ 
head with a very fine-rosea can, small syringe, 
or even a brush dipped in water will do. As 
regards watering, the best general rule is to give 
none till the soil is nearly ary and the pot rings 
hollow when rapped, then give a thorough supply ; 
but when in full growth and bloom most things 
may be kept almost constantly moist at the 
root, though with a few exceptions, such as 
Spiraeas, Arum Lilies, and the Umbrella-Grass, 
or Cyperus, plants ought never to stand in 
saucers of water for more than a few 
minutes. When at rest in the winter keep 
everything comparatively dry, but evergreen 
subjects need more moisture even then than 
those of a deciduous nature. A little manurial 
stimulant should be given occasionally, but 
only while plants are in full growth and Woom, 
and not for some time after being repotted. 
Just enough good guano to colour the water, or 
a little Albert's manure once a fortnight is a 
good thing, or a pinch of sulphate of ammonia 
may be added to the water (£ oz. to the gallon 
is the right strength) every three weeks during 
the summer; for Ferns and foliage plants 
nitrate of soda is better. Rain-water is prefer¬ 
able to that from the mains, and if slightly 
sooty so much the better. Insects must be 
kept down by means of a little Tobaccojpowder, 
by fumigation, only dipping in weak Tobacco- 
water or in an infusion of Quassia-chips with a 
little soft-soap. Some of the best plants for a 
town window are the ordinary “Geraniums 
(white, scarlet, pink, &c.), and even the large 
flowered Pelargoniums (the market and 
“ French ” kinds are the best) may be managed 
with a little extra care, Fuchsias of vigorous 
gro\wtfc, White Marguerites, Petunias, single 
and double, ordinary Yellow and Brown Calceo 
larias, Arum (or Calla), Scarboro', lancifolium, 
and other Lilies, Begonias, especially B. Wei 
toniensis, and some of the older, free-flowering 
kinds, Musk, Persian Cyclamen, Streptocarpus 
hybrids, Chrysanthemums (dwarf), Plumbago 
capensis, Chinese and other Primulas, and a 
few others. Roman and other Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other bulbs also thrive admirably. 
Foliage plants are even more easily managed, 
the best being the Aspidistra, common green 
leaved Dracamas, India-rubber-plants, Aran 
caria excelsa, Myrtles, Camellias, Orange and 
Lemon-plants (easily raised from seed), ami 
such Ferns as Pteris cretica, P. serrulata, P. 
tremula, Asplenium bulbiferum, &c.—B. C. R. 


- The best plants for a window in Londop 

are the Aspidistra lurida variegata, the finest of 
all, Araucaria excelsa, very pleasing when 
small, Pteris cretica albo-lineata, India-rubber 
plant ; and such Palms as Corypha australis, 
Khapis flabelliformis, and the handsome Cyperus 
altemifolius, must not be forgotten, this suc¬ 
ceeding well in a moist position. It will be 
more necessary to take care the leaves of those 
plants that are leathery and smooth on the sur¬ 
face must be kept well sponged two or three 
times a week with tepid water, otherwise they 
quickly get coated with dust and dirt. Give 
water only when required, and do not let it 
stand in the saucers. Between window plants 
in towns and those in country there is practi¬ 
cally no other necessity for different treatment 
than sponging the leaves more often.—C. T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE DAISIES. 

There are several plants with Daisy-like flowers 
useful for the greenhouse, and amongst the best 
are the Marguerites (Chrysanthemum frutes- 
cens), and I do not think that I overestimate 
the merits of these plants when I say that 
everyone having space for a score of plants 
should include them in their collection. The 
yellow variety Etoile d’Or especially is one of 
the few things that bloom in winter in a house 
which is only heated to keep out frost, and for 
this reason it should be valued by those who, 
desiring flowers in winter, have no warm-house 
in which to bring them along. There is scarcely 
a plant in cultivation that can equal this Mar¬ 
guerite in continuity of bloom ; the same plants 
will flower uninterruptedly during nine months 
of the year, but this is, however, more than 
should be expected of them. Plants intended 
for winter blooming ought not to flower in 
summer, but should have the buds picked off 
until the end of September, after which time they 
may be allowed to develop, and will open from 
the beginning of October onwards through the 
winter and spring. Cuttings strike with the 
greatest freedom either in warmth in early spring 
or later on in a cool-house or frame, and, growing 
freely, will come into 4^-inch pots early in autumn, 
In the form of bushy specimens, clothed with 
healthy foliage and full of bloom, this Paris 
Daisy is very attractive, but its great value lies 
in the fact of the flowers being so admirably 
suited for cutting. They are symmetrical in 
form, and have long, slender, but strong foot¬ 
stalks. Those who need plenty of cut flowers 
should grow this plant in quantity, as if kept in 
a constant temperature of from 50 degs. to 
55degs., the beautiful clear soft-yellow blooms 
will be continuously and freely produced all 
through the dullest months of the year. Other 
beautiful Daisy-flowered cool greenhouse 
plants are the Arctoti, of which one of the best 
is here figured (A. asperula arborescens). 
Other good kinds are A. aureola, A. grandiflora, 
a very fine kind, A. reptans, and A. speciosum. 
All the species thrive well in a compost of loam 
and leaf-soil, and they may be easily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings at almost any time of the 
year. These cuttings should be put in in pots 
of sandy soil and placed in a gentle warmth. 
They must be kept moderately dry or they 
will damp off. In addition to their great value 
as cool greenhouse plants they thrive well out- 



A greenhouse Daisy lArctotis asperula arborescens). 


of-doors during the summer months in sunny, 
dry positions. 

Ao at has a ccelestis has a delightful Daisy-like 
blue flower, most useful for cutting, for which 
purpose it is largely grown for Covent-garden 
Market. There is also a pretty variegated form 
of it. It is easily propagated by cuttings in 
spring or autumn in slight heat. It may also 
be raised from seeds. It is also useful as a 
bedding plant. Of course, in*this short selection 
of greenhouse Daisies the great merits of the 


many single Chrysanthemums must not be over¬ 
looked, and almost any nurseryman’s catalogue 
will furnish a good list of the best kinds. B. 


FORCING DAFFODILS. 

These gorgeous flowering bulbs naturally blossom 
at a very early period of the year—in fact, they 
are generally known as Lent Lilies, and the 
season of Lent always brings some very cold 
weather, for no matter how mild, or how severe 
the winter may have been, the early spring 
brings cold, cutting winds and sharp frost, and 
it is no uncommon thing to find the blooms of 
the Daffodils bending down as if killed by cruel 
frost; but with the warm rays of the spring 
sunshine they soon recover, and stand erect ana 
gorgeous as ever ; but if protected by a glass 
roof, a few pots or boxes of Daffodils are very 
effective ornaments to the conservatory or other 
glass-houses, and anyone having some good 
established clumps in the open ground may 
with very little trouble have them in perfection 
by lifting the clumps and dropping them into 
pots, filling around them with rich soil, and 
giving a good watering to settle the soil 
firmly about them. Set them in a cold-house 
or frame until the roots are well established, 
then remove to a little gentle warmth, keeping 
them close up to the glass, and they will soon 
expand a fine lot of bloom. Pots about 7 inches 
in diameter are very useful for decorations, and 
a good clump of roots will give at least twenty 
large heads of bloom, and prove quite as effec¬ 
tive as many of the most expensive bulbs in 
cultivation. After the bloom fades gradually 
harden off, and replant in the open air again ; 
they will be little the worse for their short term 
of pot culture. —J. G., Hants. 


CINERARIAS. 

A few amateurs grow these remarkably well, 
while others only succeed in getting puny plants, 
much infested with aphis and mildew. Unfor- 
tunately they are much subject to the first of 
these pests ; but if kept clean at the commence¬ 
ment it is much easier to grow them satis¬ 
factorily. It is very annoying, not to say 
prejudicial to other occupants, when the dozen 
or so Cinerarias which most amateurs like to 
have for early-spring blooming are so susceptible 
to attacks from greenfly. Probably only one or 
two subjects need fumigation, but if this is not 
attended to in time many others are soon 
troubled with the aphis. In this respect the 
amateur has a much more difficult task than 
professional growers, because hiB house of mixed 
subjects require various treatment. One does 
not care to fumigate the whole house for the sake 
of a few plants only, and the little delay caused 
by this frequently has disastrous effects. 
Instead of fumigation prepare a little insecti¬ 
cide exactly as it you were going to use it for 
syringing purposes. Let this be in a vessel 
sufficiently deep to allow of the plant being 
dipped into it. Before dipping the plant see 
t hat all loose soil is removed from the surface, 
or this will make the underpart of the leaves 
dirty. If taken in time the unpleasantness and 
expense of fumigation may be avoided to a great 
extent, and the same solution will serve for 
(lipping into several times, if allowed to stand 
in the house long enough to become of the same 
temperature. After dipping several plants let 
the solution be strained through a piece of fine 
muslin, when it will do very well for syringing 
any plants which may require it. These 
remarks about dipping are equally applicable 
to many subjects, and are worthy of more prac¬ 
tice by the owners of mixed houses. By 
all means keep the plants thoroughly clean 
previous to blooms appearing. Cinerarias 
enjoy a fair circulation of air, plenty of light, 
a rich loamy compost, and to be assisted with 
weak liquid-manure as soon as the pots are full 
of roots. Should dipping be objected to it is a 
good plan to place the plants needing fumiga¬ 
tion into a close box or case, as this method 
obviates the necessity for more Tobacco-paper 
or rag than is absolutely necessary, besides 
avoiding the unpleasant smell penetrating from 
the conservatory to the dwelling-house. Due 
consideration must be given to the amount of 
cubic space the smoke is to occupy, or dire 
results to the plants may follow. Far better 
have to do it twice than to overdo it once. 
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Finish puttingall plants into their flowering pots 
now, and avoid too damp a temperature if still in 
cool pits ; the loss of the lower leaves spoils 
their appearance. As there arc often a few’ 
plants of exceptional merit, and it is impossible 
to preserve the same colours from seed, it may 
be w’ell to close this note wdth a hint regarding 
their propagation from cuttings. As soon as the 
flowers are going over cut the stems down to 
within a couple of inches of the soil. Young 
growths will soon start from the base. These 
may be struck freely, or, better still, a little 
sandy compost placed around them will result 
in roots being formed, and they may then be 
removed and placed in small pots. P. U. 


5063.— Aspidistras. — Even if the leaves 
should turn yellow through bail management 
that is no reason w’hv they should split. 
That is probably caused when the leaves are 
being washed to remove dust or insect pests. 
The Aspidistra is one of the easiest plants to 
grow r , and ought not to get into bad condition if 
planted in good soil and w ell drained flower pots 
are used. The plant makes the best growth and 
succeeds best in a hot-house, but it is one of the 
best foliage plants to place in a dwelling-house. 
The leaves would turn yellow if infested w ith 
red-spider, or if the plants had exhausted the 
soil in which they are growing. In that case they 
should be broken up and repotted. —J. D. E. 

- This is due, one w’ould think, simply to 

the leaves getting old and splitting, or it may 
be attributed to careless handling or being 
brushed against. You evidently do not treat 
the plant properly if all the leafage turns yellow, 
as the Aspidistra is one of the easiest tilings to 
grow well. Perhaps repotting is necessary. If so, 
give a shift into a size or two larger pot, and use 
a good loamy soil, w’ith a few crocks in the 
bottom for drainage. So much, however, has 
l>eeii written of late about Aspidistras that 
further reference to them is unnecessary. Be 
careful always to sponge the leaves wdth tepid 
water at least once a w r eek, and do not give too 
much water.—C. T. 


-Pot in rather lighter soil and use more sand. In 

all probability this will stop the splitting and discolora¬ 
tion of the leaves.—E. H. 


5054.— Plumbago capensis. —This is a 
free-growing plant, and will require a shift into 
a larger pot in the spring, and two sizes larger 
will not be too much. Not only is P. capensis 
free growing and free flowering, but w hen it is 
planted out in the open border it thrives with the 
greatest freedom, and the more it grows the 
better it flowers. 11 is equallyjgood {is a pot - plan t, 
and requires good loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
decayed manure with free drainage.—J. D. E. 

- By repotting a plant of Plumbago in a pot two 

sizes larger, if the plant is well rooted, its flowering 
capacity should be improved.—E. H. 

505").— Dracaenas. —These plants, being 
evergreen, ought not to be. allowed to become 
very dry at any time, but the variegated-leaved 
varieties must be kept drier than the plain or 
green-leaved forms, as they are of a much more 
tender nature. Much depends also upon the 
temj>«rature of the room. If afire is constantly 
burning, and the atmosphere is, consequently, 
warm and dry, a good deal more water will be 
required than by a plant standing in a compara¬ 
tively cool apartment, wdiere there is little or 
no fire. A good general rule w ith plants of this 
nature is to give at this season just enough 
water to keep the foliage fresh and the soil just 
moist, but no more.—B. C. R. 


5062. — Propagating greenhouse 
plants.- -Early in March is the l>est time to 
insert cuttings of those plants named ; even then 
they strike all the quicker if a little bottom- 
heat can be given them, placing the pots at the 
same time under a hand-light or in a propa- 
gating-case, where air is excluded from them. 
The light should be removed for an hour each 
morning to dissipate condensed moisture, which 
settles upon the glass during the time the frame 
is closed. If attention is not paid to this detail 
the cuttings will be liable to damping.—S. P. 

- Early spring is the best time for this 

w’ork, and the cuttings may be easily got from 
old plants placed in gentle heat to stimulate 
growth. Cut off the shoots just under a joint, 
and insert singly in small pots filled with light 
soil, or several together round the sides of 48 or 
5 inch size. When rooted pot oil' separately 
and stand in a warm4jrefinh0u.se, Jlive no air 
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at first, but as they get established more may I 
be admitted. If you make up a hot-bed in the 
spring the cuttings may be struck upon this, 
and it will also suffice for raising seedlings and 
various other purposes. —C. T. 

- The larfjfc-flowered Pelargoniums are usually pro¬ 
pagated when the plants are cut down after flowering 
about the middle or cud of July ; but cuttings may be 
taken any time when they can be obtained. Abutilons, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and Fuchsias may either be propa¬ 
gated in August or early in spring. I generally propagate 
at both seasons.—E. II. 


COOL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Cei^ias. 

Two capital cool greenhouse plants are Celsia 
eretica ami C. Arcturus, an evergreen and 
herbaceous in habit. The latter can be raised 
from seeds sow’ii in spring in an ordinary hot¬ 
bed or greenhouse, and when large enough 
potted oft'singly and grown on with greenhouse 
treatment, ami it will thrive w r ell in either 
a peat or loam compost. It bears yellow 
flow ers during spring or summer. Celsia cretica 
(here figured) may be treated with success in an 
almost similar manner, and it may also be used 
as a half-hardy annual in the open ground in 
good soil in summer. These Celsias are occa¬ 
sionally attacked by thrips, and should then be 
carefully fumigated with Tobacco ; and during 



Crctau Mullein (Cels : a cretica'. 


the summer syringe the foliage on the underside 
to keep down red-spider. Manure-water is useful 
w’hen in active grow’th. B. 


5080. — A small greenhouse. —Ferns and 
foliage plants, such as Aspidistras, Draeanas, 
the hardier Palms, Phormium tenax, Aralia 
•Sieboldi, &c., will certainly thrive best in such 
a shady structure, though in the height of sum¬ 
mer ordinary “ Geraniums ” will bloom and last 
longer than in a sunnier position, and Fuchsias, 
Begonias, and a few’ others would do well. 
Camellias also arc nice plants for a shady house. 
In the way of climbers, nothing will thrive so 
well as Lapagerias, white ami red, and Ficus 
repens, clinging to the wall. No use to try 
Roses.—B. C. R. 

-The most suitable creepers are the Red 

and White Lapagerias. Plant in a good, well- 
drained bed of peat, with a little turfy loam, 
and a few r bits of charcoal. The general furni¬ 
ture of the house should be Ferns and foliage 
plants, but flowers may be had in summer. It 
will be better to trust to such things as 
Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, and those plants 
w’hich can go to rest in winter. Gloxinias 
may do very w ell in summer.—E. H. 

- Y T ou will not be able to do great things 

in the conservatory as it is so dark, but Ferns 
will enter largely into the selection, such kinds as 
Adiantum cuneatum, A. decorum, A. gracilli- 
mum, A. Victoria;, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
Davaliia tijicnsis (the two last-mentioned in par¬ 
ticular being adapted for hanging-baskets), 
Xephrolepis exaltata, a good Fern for a l*asket. 


Onychium japonicum, Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata, P. c. Mayi, P. cristata, P. treinula, 
P. t. Smithiana, and Selaginella Kraussiana 
and its golden-leaved variety. Two "ood 
creepers or climbers are the Marechal Niel 
Rose and Lapageria alba and L. rosea, which 
bear white and red w r axy flowers respectively. 
A good peat bed must be made up for these, and 
the rising shoots each protected with a lamp- 
glass, to prevent slugs devouring them. Pelar¬ 
goniums, zonal and French varieties. Fuchsias, 
Cyclamens, Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
such Primulas as P. obconica and P. floribunda 
may also be mentioned. At this season it 
might be furnished with the Heath Erica 
hyemalis, Epacris, the Winter Cherry (Solanuni 
capsicastrum), and various forced bulbs, as 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, and Crocuses. 
Other things may be added, as Eupatorium 
riparium, Lily of the Valley (forced), and later 
on the yellow-flowered Cytisus racemosus, 
Deutzia gracilis, 1). crenata fl.-pl., Spinea 
japonica, Azaleas, and Aucuba japonica, getting 
well-berried plants. Mix with these such plants 
for their foliage as Euonymuses in variety, Eurya 
latifolia variegata, Coronilla glauca variegata, 
Aralia japonica, Yuccas, and Caiman. None of 
the plants mentioned arc expensive.—C. T. 

5023.— A new greenhouse. —A width of 
8 feet only is not much in which to group plants 
effectively and allow’ for a broad pathw’ay as 
well. On the w’hole, I think the best plan 
would be to make a narrow border, 1 foot oi¬ 
ls inches in width, at the base of the l>ack 
wall, and plant therein Camellias, and perhaps 
a few’ Oranges, Plumbagos, &c., to be trained 
on the w’all, with some dwarf plants, such as 
Primulas of sorts, towards the edge. Then 
over the pipes along the front of the house 
have a simple ladder stage, low’, and consisting of 
not more than two or three wide shelves on which 
to stand plants in pots, the larger ones behind, 
and the smaller and dwarfer ones in front. If this 
is considered too stiff, the staging mav be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether, merely standing the 
plants in more or less iiregular groups, on the 
floor itself. Such plants as Camellias, Myrtles, 
Azaleas, Sparmannia africana, Fuchsias, ordi¬ 
nary “ Geraniums,'’ New Zealand Flax (Phor- 
miutn), Scarboro' and other Lilies, hardy (green¬ 
leaved) Dracaenas and Palms, Aralia Sieooldi, 
hardy and cool-house Ferns, will be most suit¬ 
able for such a structure, and for the majority, 
large plants w’ill thrive better, and need less 
care than small ones.—B. O. R. 

.v>6.—Fuchsia In a greenhouse.— Repot the 
Fuchsia in February, or, better still, plant it in the border 
n the greenhouse, and the arch will soon be covered.—E. II. 

Solanums and Poinsettias. — Tun¬ 
bridge Wells Chrysanthemum .Show is remark¬ 
able for the grand specimens of these useful 
winter plants. I do not know which are ex¬ 
hibited in the greatest perfection, l>oth being 
wonderfully w’ell-grow’n. A good Solanuni, 
capsicastrum — sometimes called the Winter 
Cherry—is one of the most show y winter-lierry- 
ing plants grow n. Provided due attention is 
afforded in keeping them well supplied with 
waterwhilegrowing, few’insect pests at tack them. 
They like rich soil, and a further aid of liquid- 
manure is beneficial. If once allow’ed to suffer 
for water, or half-starved, they never present 
the same pleasing appearance until another 
season. An ordinary greenhouse temperature 
w ill grow this Solatium well ; but the Poinsettias 
need a moist stove atmosphere during certain 
stages of development, and come with much 
brighter bracts in fairly strong heat.—P. U. 

Calceolarias. - Where these have l>een 
struck in cold frames or pit, considerable judg¬ 
ment is necessary to carry them through an 
extra severe or a mild and w’et winter. In case 
of the former, lay a mat or a few old socks over 
the frame, and do not open until the frost 
breaks. Should it be sufficiently severe to 
freeze the soil the cuttings are in, the steadier 
they arc allowed to thaw r the better w r ill they 
come through the ordeal. During all open 
weather admit a little air, and if mild, remove 
the lights for a short time during mid-day. 
Coddling, too much wet, and not enough air 
upon suitable occasions are the chief causes of 
failure with these. If you can tide over the 
sharpest part of winter, March and April will 
see them making rapid growth, when they should 
be gradually inured to full exposure, so as to 
secure stout, liardv plants.—P. IT. 
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NOTES ON HARDY FRUITS. 


Pruning Pears. —Those who have not com¬ 
menced this work may now do so, and perse¬ 
vere with it whenever the weather permits, or 
otherwise there will most probably be too much 
to do in the spring for all to be properly per¬ 
formed. The start should be made with Pears, 
and if there is not a mulching of ashes or strawy 
litter in front.of the trees, let boards be used for 
standing upon, unduly trampling upon wet fruit 
borders having a most injurious effect. In the 
case of strong, well established trees, and which, 
say, have covered nearly or quite as much wall 
space as they will ever do, pruning is a very 
simple operation. It is these trees, however, 
that very often are too lightly pruned. If owing 
to a too sparing use of tne knife the spurs are 
allowed to project 6 inches or more from the 
main branches, then much of the benefit that 
ought to be derived from the walls is lost. 
The fruit spurs ought to cluster round the 
branches and spring out not more than 3 inches 
from the wall, and in consequence be less liable 
to injury from frosts, the fruit also attaining a 
larger size and ripening better. Trees largely 
furnished with long, ugly spurs ought to either 
have these gradually sawn off to within 1 inch 
of the branches or else foreshortened to a back 
break much nearer the W’all. In most instances 
this would be duly followed by a strong break 
of young shoots and fruit spurs, and which the 
cultivator should take good care to keep more 
within bounds in the future. Supposing the 
trees were summer pruned, spurs l>eing left to a 
length of about 2 inches, the latter ought now 
to l>e further reduced to a length of 1 inch, in 
some instances, or where short spurs already 
exist in goodly numbers, to be cut quite hard 
l>ack. Nothing is gained by crowding the 
spurs ; therefore thin out where they smother 
each other when in leaf. If fruit-buds are 
scarce, leave some of the short shoots there maybe 
with a fruit-bud at the end intact, cutting 
these liack after the fruit has been gathered 
from them next season. Where there are any 
stroug si mots available for furnishing blank 
space, lay these in to their full length. Ordi¬ 
nary shreds are of little service in securing 
Btrong Pear branches to the walls, those made of 
Bedford cord, buckskin, leather, and other 
trimmings being far more durable. Wrought- 
iron nails are also be preferred to the ordinary 
brittle cast-iron wall nails. 

Young Pear-trees.— More judgment has to 
be exercised in the treatment of these. It is 
possible to be too free with the knife when 
pruning these, though not when the spurs are 
operated upon. For reasons already given, all 
single growths not required for laying in should 
l>e freely cut back to a bud within 1 inch of the 
branches, the aim being to cause a good break 
next season. Where tliis was done last winter 
thin out the shoots resulting if at all crowded, 
leaving any which promise to develop fruit- 
lmds to their full length and the wood growths 
1 inch long. Older spurs should be treated as 
advised in the case of old trees, unhesitatingly 
foreshortening any that come out too far from the 
wall. All those horizontally trained should have 
the leading growths laid in to their full length, 
the only exception being the central growdh. The 
latter should be shortened to a well-placed bud 
three courses of bricks from the last pair of side 
branches, and next summer it ought then to be 
possible to select and lay in two more side shoots 
and a central one for extending the lead 
upwards. Also freely shorten the leaders of 
fan-shaped trees wherever more branches are 
required for furnishing blank space. It is a 
mistake to shorten the leaders of cordons gener¬ 
ally, unless very small and one or two more 
growths are required for laying in. If the 
young shoots are pruned at all, it must be done 
rather severely or to about one-third of their 
length, or the chances are the low’er parts wdll 
be naked. Not pruned, they will break regu¬ 
larly throughout their entire length, and a fair 
percentage of the breaks may develop into fruit 
buds. Y oung trees swell very rapidly ; there- 
fo-e remove all old shreds that pinchror unduly 
press against the bark. Horizontally-trained 
trees in the open and also cordons should be 
treated much as advised in the case of wall 
t ices. Pyramids and standards should be 


pruned .similarly to Apples. 
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Apples. —More of these are grown against walls 
than formerly, especially where extra fine exhibi¬ 
tion fruit is desired. Horizontally-trained, fan¬ 
shaped and cordon trees should be pruned as 
recommended in the case of Pears, the advice to 
keep the spurs well back to the branches in par¬ 
ticular l>eing acted upon. Very fine fruit is fre¬ 
quently borne on the points of short shoots, and 
all these, therefore, should be closely examined 
before cutting them off. The topmost branches on 
espalier-trained trees are very apt to become the 
heaviest, a thicket of spursquite smothering those 
on lower branches. Keep these within bounds on 
the younger trees, and freely thin out the spurs on 
older trees. Till the trees are well formed it is 
advisable to keep pyramids carefully staked up¬ 
right, the leader also being kept straight. Shorten 
the latter toaboutone-third of itslength ; this will 
lead to the formation of more side shoots and a 
fresh leader. Side branches should be shortened 
back if more shoots are required, otherwise they 
had better be left to their full length, only those 
not required for furnishing being cut back to a 
length of about 1$ inches. \ oung trees kept 
hard pruned require to l>e root-pruned rather 
severely in order to bring them into a fruit¬ 
bearing state ; whereas those allowed to develop 
more naturally seldom require this treatment. 
Pears are more easily grown in a strict pyramidal 
form than are Apples, but varieties differ con¬ 
siderably in their habit- of growth, pegs and tar 
twine being frequently used for bringing some 
of the branches down to a more horizontal 
position. Bush-shaped trees are the most easily 
trained. Cut out the leader of a pyramid as 
received from a nursery, and allow the side 
branches to grow more upright. The latter 
would soon commence bearing fruit if not 
pruned, but in some instances would not lie 
stiff enough to support a heavy crop. This 
difficulty can be got over by using a few 
stakes, or if preferred the branches could 
be pruned to about half their length and 
allowed to extend more gradually, being stouter 
accordingly, but they would be much slower in 
coming into bearing. Keep the centres of all 
the trees, whether young or old, open, thinning 
out the branches where they cross and unduly 
shade each other, most of the lateral growths 
being freely cut back. Trees that are large 
enough and in a fruitful condition should have 
all leading branches cut hard back, but where 
hard pruning is constantly followed by thickets 
of wood growth, leave all the best placed young 
shoots, and early productiveness will be the 
result. Leaving young shoots to their full 
length thinly all over either unproductive or 
stunted old trees will put new life into them, 
that is if there is any such thing as accomplish¬ 
ing this. A considerable number of large old 
trees there are of varieties not worth growing, 
and these ought either to make room for young 
trees of superior sorts, or else be headed down 
and regrafted. W. I. 


THE MOST POPULAR PLUM. 

If the truth could be arrived at as to which is 
the most popular Plum in cultivation the 
verdict would be given in favour of Victoria. No 
other variety possesses so many good qualities 
as this fine old Sussex Plum, and it is very 
certain that it has been by far the most exten¬ 
sively planted during the past ten years, or, say, 
since the fruit-planting fever has set in. It is 
a veritable rent-payer. While the other varie¬ 
ties are growing into larger and seviceable 
trees the Victoria is producing enough fruit to 
help, if not to wholly meet current expenses. 
In common with other early and heavily pro¬ 
ductive fruits, trees of Victoria rarely attain a 
large size, nor are they ever likely to do if 
allowed to bear as much fruit os may set on 
them. In the orchards it forms a medium-sized, 
somewhat spreading standard, and for this 
reason, and also from the fact of its precocious 
habit of bearing, it is just the sort to plant in 
rows midway between varieties and kinds that 
attain a much larger size and are slower in com¬ 
ing into full bearing. It is as low or medium 
height standards that this variety should be 
grown, the habit of growth not readily lending 
itself to bush or pyramidal training. The Vic¬ 
toria is also well worthy of a place against 
walls of any moderately warm to comparative 
cool aspect, a long succession, lasting, say, from 
the middle of August till the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, being had bv varying the sites of the trees. 


As a poor man’s Plum it has no equal, and if 
landlords are called on or feeldisposecl, as I main¬ 
tain they ought to do, to provide the poorer 
tenants with fruit-trees, a trained tree of Vic¬ 
toria for the cottage w r alls and a standard for the 
open should be among the first selected. Here¬ 
abouts the trees seem to thrive fairly well 
everywhere, a moderately strong loamy soil 
evidently suiting the variety. It is not parti¬ 
cular, however, as to soil, only the trees ought 
not to be impoverished at the roots, or an early 
failure is inevitable. Overcropping is the mis¬ 
take most often committed with this variety. 
If there is any fruit at all, and it is not often it 
fails, this is almost certain to set in great 
clusters. The fruit ought to be early thinned 
out, this operation being rather severe if the 
crop is heavy and should not be delayed till the 
natural process or premature dropping com¬ 
mences. One thinning is not enough. When 
the Plums are changing for ripening some ought 
to be used in pies, and wdien colouring, a heavy 
thinning should take place, the fruit then being 
quite saleable and fit for making into preserves. 
Not being overladen, the trees will swell the 
reserved fruit to an extra large size, the quality 
also being far superior to that of fruit gathered 
from heavily cropped trees. Fully-developed, 
well-ripened Victoria Plums are really quite 
good enough for dessert, and will always sell 
readily. H. 


BIRDS VERSUS FRUIT-BUDS. 

At this time of year a great many small birds 
are destroyed with a view to the protection of 
the buds of fruit-trees, but I question whether 
a good many of these supposed feathered foes 
are not really the friends of the gardener. I 
have lately watched both tom tits and sparrows 
busily engaged on fruit-trees, but certainly 
they did not hunt the buds, but were picking 
off insects and the eggs of various kinds of 
pests that prey on fruit-trees. The tits were 
especially active in searching about the shreds 
and fastenings of the fruit-trees where either 
insects or their eggs were .apparently safely 
hidden away for the winter, and where it would 
be difficult to dislodge them by any other 
means. Sparrow's are unfortunate in having a 
very bad name; certainly they do some 
mischief at times, but I think they do a deal of 
good at times as well, as during the past 
summer I noticed them frequently hanging to 
the tips of the shoots of fruit-trees picking off 
green and black-fly, and carrying them away to 
their young ones, and the quantity a few' birds 
would clear off is incredible, and doubtless w r e 
should have suffered a good deal more than we 
did from insect pests during the drought if birds 
had not come to our aid. The Bullfinch is, in 
my opinion, the W'orst enemy w r e have to fruit- 
buds, as they come out of the woods in winter 
and spring, and pick out the flower-buds in a 
wholesale manner, and unless checked will 
soon destroy all chance of a crop, and w r ith 
fruit-bushes they spoil the bush entirely, as 
they leave the centre clear of all grow'th, and 
only a few buds at the tips of the shoots that 
are really useless for making a crop of fruit or 
shoots for future crops, and in the winter they 
work much more quietly than in the spring, 
when they make a piping noise, and anyone 
valuing tneir fruit-trees should keep the 
Bullfinch at a distance, but rather invite the 
other birds. J. G. H. 


Staking fruit-trees. —I have seen many 
market plantations of trees which have been left 
unstaked, and I have never found that any good 
results followed. In most cases the stems be¬ 
come unduly warped, the heads lop-sided or 
injured, and the whole plantation has worn a 
very wretched aspect. The old notion of plant- 
ing'deeply to secure for the roots a good grip of 
the ground, trampling in on them several inches 
of soil, and making it as heavy and hard as 
possible, is happily an exploded one. It is far 
wiser to plant comparatively shallow and give 
the tree proper support than to trust to such 
methods. Happy are those planters wdio have 
at command a large quantity of stout Ash, 
Hazel, or Larch stakes to make into tree 
supports. These, if sound and new, should 
endure at least tw r o years, by which time trees 
will have secured good root-hold of the soil. If 
these l>e properly pointed and smoothed off at 
the lxdtoniH, their forcing into the soil can 
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hardly be productive of harm to the roots. It 
is best to have the stakes a couple of inches 
from the stems, so that the ties may be rather 
loose, and have for the first year, to wedge them 
slightly, a M ad of hay or Grass. The heads in 
that M r ay secure a little play—indeed, quite 
enough for motion without inducing frictibn. 
—A. 

A “ Morello” Cherry. —This variety is so 
often groM-n on nails and on northern aspects 
that it is only of late years any attempt at 
growing in quantity in any other form has been 
made. The Morello does well as a bush or 
standard, and one great advantage it possesses 
over sweeter kinds is that birds will not attack 
them so long as they can get other food ; they 
also sell readily, and, unlike many other fruits, 
they n-ill keep, so that when there is a glut of 
other fruit Morello Cherries can be kept and 
sent in as required. To the market gardener 
and private grower this fruit is of great service, 
as when well ripened and nearly black they sell 
readily late in the season as dessert fruits. 
When groM'n as bush trees Morello Cherries are 
readily managed, and may be planted betM'een 
other taller trees if not too much crowded. As 
a standard the Morello is equally useful, but not 
so easily gathered, and is more liable to injury 
from rough weather, wet, and early autumn 
frosts, which crack the fruits and render them 
useless, so that the bush form has much to 
recommend it, and is preferred by large groM'ers. 
Kentish Red is also useful grown as a lmsh, and 
is valuable for tarts, or preserving, or for using 
before the Morellos are ready. When the 
Morello is groMii in this form, thinning of the 
shoots should be attended to during the summer 
months, as this greatly improves the size of the 
fruit* and alloM's those left to get M'ell ripened 
by exposure to the sun. When grown in bush 
onn, should birds attack them they are readily 
netted, if kept of moderate size.—G. 

Peaches in pots. —I have often observed 
in the case of pot Peaches that the bloom-buds 
fall early, leaving a very thin set of fruit. This 
failure M r as ascribed to various causes, but I am 
disposed to think that sufficient Mater is not 
given to pot trees in the M'inter, the presump¬ 
tion being that with trees at rest M'ater is hardly 
essential to existence. And yet Peaches go to 
rest just as much M'hen planted out in the open 
ground, and, as a rule, M'hilst so at rest obtain 
naturally the chief of their water supply. If 
that be so, is it not very probable that with the 
roots comparatively dry in the pots for several 
M eeks the buds must materially suffer ? To have 
kept the roots moist would have kept the buds 
p ump. —A. 


GOOD LATE PEARS. 

There is an abundance of good mid-season 
Pears, but M'hen you come to the really late 
keepers there arc not many reliable kinds, for 
all Pears do not flourish in one locality, even 
though it be a favourable district as far "as soil 
and climate groM's, for we can groM r the majority 
of Pears here with little trouble, but certainly 
some of the late sorts are by no means satis- 



Fig. 1.—Pear “Josephine de Malines.” 


factory. The following are the best with me— 
viz. :— 

Josephine de Malines (Fig. 1) with me grows 
freely and crops regularly, but not very heavily, 
the fruit being clear-skinned and handsome, ami 
of good flavour, and is quite as good from open 
bush-trees as from Mall-trained ones. 

Beurre Rance (Fig. 2), a fine, old variety, 
attaining a good size, and greatly benefited by 
wall culture. It is of a russety-green, changing 
to yellow M'hen ripe, and is very sweet and juicy. 

Chai’.montfl, one of the most regular and free 
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croppers of any Pear, requires thinning for the 
fruit to attain a good size. It is of a peculiar 
and very agreeable flavour, and does well in the 
South of England as a standard or bush-tree. 

Knight’s Monarch, one of the best of winter 
Pears, requires a wall to do it M ell. Its greatest 
fault is that of casting its fruit during the grow 
ing season : gives a long succession of ripe fruit. 

Ne Plus Meuris (Fig. 3), a very free crop 
per, the fruit rather small, but a reliable sort. 



Fig. 2.—Pear “ Beurre Kancc.” 

The crop needs thinning, as it sets in large 
clusters. 

Winter Nelts, a rather M'eaklv groM*er, but 
free cropper, and the fruit of the finest flavour 
requires a wall, even in the south of England, 
and well repays good culture. A russety Pear. 

Glou Morceau.— This is one of the" best of 
late Pears, especially after a M'arm season like 
the last summer was. It is now probably the 
best flavoured Pear brought into Covent-garden 
Market. It is a free-l)earer and docs well on 
most soils, excepting those that have cold clay 
beneath. J. Groom, Gosport. 


5019.— Treatment of Cherries.— If the 

Cherries are meant to be trained in the usual 
fan shape they must be cut doMn to M'ithin 
half-a-dozen buds of the base, and from these 
buds shoots will be produced next spring that 
Mill form the future fruiting-branches of the 
trees. They must be trained to stakes during 
the summer, so as to keep them in the exact 
shape needed for the wall, as it is on the proper 
laying of the foundation of the tree that its 
future qualities will depend. An evenlv- 
balanceil head of shoots is of the greatest 
importance to n wall-tree.—J. G. H. 

5084. 3?Ofc- Vin©8.— If the Vines are strong 
and well-ripened they ought to carry a few 
bunches of fruit. Although the length is not 
always a criterion as to what they are capable of 
doing, cutback now to 6 feet, and keep inside,but 
do not let the roots get dust-drv. As they are not 
to be forced, and if they are Black Hamburghs, 
or some other free-bearing variety, they will 
probably show halLa-dozen bunches or so. The 
vines may be top-dressed just previous to start¬ 
ing, mixing a little of Thomson's Manure or 
some other good artificial with the turfy-loam. 
The Patent Silicate Manure I have used for 
Vines in small pots with good results. As soon 
as the Vines get fairly into work, and the 
bunches have shown, enclose the pots in wire 
netting and fill the netting in with rich compost— 
place each pot in a heap of rich compost, 
and encourage the roots to come out to feed. 
Pot-\ inesmust have plenty of nourishment, and 
it is better to give it in this M*ay than to deluge 
the soil in the pots with strong liquids.—E. H. 

■- I would not shorten the rods more than 

1 foot, not that you M'ant the M'hole of the re¬ 
maining length to furnish hunches of Grapes, 
but because the more eyes you have on them, 
the more leaves they will produce, and the more 
leaves you can secure the larger the bunches of 
Grapes will be. \ ou had better shorten back 
the rods at once, and stand the pots on a cool 
floor or border, ami during the M'inter keep the 
soil about the roots regularly moist. When 
you see indications of the eyes starting into 
growth in the spring, place the pots up to the 
light, so that the rods can be trained 14 inches 
away from the glass, but until the shoots appear 
leave them (the rods) in a horizontal position ; 
even if the end of the cane is beloM' the rim of 


the pot it is better than being al>ove it, as the 
buds will break more regularly for the rod 
being so placed. Allow r all the bunches to 
remain until you can see which is the largest, 
and then remove all but six on each Vine. 
Water the roots moderately at first, and as soon 
as the berries are formea give liquid-manure 
regularly, and sufficient each time for it to run 
out of the bottom of the pot. At this time you 
should also stand the pots on pans or shallow 
boxes filled with good rotten manure, and at 
the same time pile up a layer of jnanure on the 
top of the pot 3 inches thick. Some growers 
place a zinc band round above the pot to confine 
the manure, others use pieces of slate. In any 
case, stimulants of some kind the Vines are 
bound to have, or both bunches and berries 
M’ill be small. \ou will have to give them 
water twice a day in very hot M'eather after the 
berries are formed, and" do not be tempted to 
leave a greater number of bunches than I have 
named.—J. C. C. 

— Cut the rods back to M'ithin 5 feet of 
their base any time this month. From this 
length of rod half-a-dozen bunches may be taken 
next year, and especially if the Vines are not 
forced. Pots 11 inches "in diameter should be 
employed, this size affording ample root space. 
A compost of loam and partly-decayed horse- 
manure—three parts of the former to"one of the 
latter. Add to this finely-ground l>ones at the 
rate of one quart to every bushel of the com¬ 
post. Pot firmly any time during next month. 
From now until then place the Vines out-of- 
doors in a sheltered position, protecting the pot« 
from frost.—S. P. 

5066.— A vinery border. -As the Vines 
are planted outside, it is not likely there are 
any roots inside. If there be, I should say do 
not crop with anything else. This may be 
easily ascertained, and in any case Tomatoes 
might be groum in boxes or large pots if they 
M'ill get light enough under the Vines, as in 
summer they are frequently so grown in vineries. 

I should be disposed to plant the Tomatoes in 

n s or boxes trained to stakes, and then in 
y take them outside to ripen ; this will 
relieve the vinery at the time M'hen, if left in, 
they might do harm, especially if disease should 
attack them. I always think by July, at anv 
rate, if the Vines are M'ortli anything at all they 
should have the house to themselves.—E. H. 

-If the roots occupy the M'hole of the 

inside border they ought not to be interfered 
with by planting other subjects in the same, 
because the Vine-roots ought to l>e close to the 
surface for the benefit of the Vines. If they are 
there nothing could be grown on the border 
M'ith satisfaction. Besides, if Tomatoes, for 
instance, were planted on the border, the Vines 
groM’ing above would rob them of all light. It 
is impossible to cultivate Tomatoes in such a 
position as this M’ith any prospect of success. 
If the border is not occupied by the roots of the 
\ ines, the outside border being large enough to 
afford sufficient space and nutriment for the 
Vines, there is no reason why such things as 
Winter Lettuce or CaulifloMers may not be pro 



tected during the M'inter by digging them up 
and planting the roots in the"border. Bv pic nt- 
ing Potatoes at Christmas a crop of early tubers 
might be got off if the Vines are brought into 

g roM th slowly afterMards with the aid of solar 
eat only.—S. P. 

- Planting a few Tomatoes on a vinery border Mould 

not do very much harm, even if the roots Mere inside : 
but as the Vines, and consequently the roots, are outside, 
they could not do any harm. If the roof is covered with 
Vine-leaves the Tomatoes would not do much uood 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, ;J7, Southa nipt on-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Jitters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name, and address of the. sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be. used in 
the pajter. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paqwr. Uiianswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should tear 
i n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance cf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well te classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, ahd our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
obser oat unis permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, ami meant vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, ami those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

r>i02. — J apanese Chrysanthemums. — Will 
someone tell me the names of the purest-red Japanese 
Chrysanthemums?—B. M. P. 

fill):*.— Scale on Perns.— Would someone kindly 
tell me how to destroy scale on Ferns and how to prevent 
it coming, if it can be done ?—H. W. 

5104.— Size of Tomato-house.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the best size for a Tomato-house, more 
especially us regards the width ?—Anxious One. 

M05.— Lilium Krameri and auratum.— Will 
somebody tell me how and when to plant the above Lilies, 
and how many in each pot, &c. ?—G. H. Bi ller. 

r>i06.— Creeper for a greenhouse.— Will someone 
name a good creeper for a small greenhouse (warmed), not 
too luxuriant, the space being small ?—H. S. B. 

5107.— Grafting a Cherry-tree.—I have a fair- 
sized tree, which liears only small wild Cherries. Will 
some reader please inform me when to graft this?— F. C. 
.Salmon. 

5ios. — Single Chrysanthemums. — Would 
“ E. M.” give me a few hints as to the general culture of 
single Chrysanthemums for the production of plenty of 
bloom ?— It. B. 

5109. — Growing Mushrooms.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me how to grow Mushrooms, as I want to send the 
}iaper on to a friend of mine in America who has begun 
gardening ?—W. G. 

5110. - Plants in Rhododendron-beds.— Will 
anyone kindly let me know what flower or flowers will 
grow in neat-beds with Rhododendrons? 1 want to fur¬ 
nish up these beds. —Kent. 

mu.— Cyphomandra betacea.— Will anyone 
give me any information of the fruit—viz., as to its adapta¬ 
bility for a town garden or if it requires to be grown in 
heat, and if easily grown ?—Southska. 

5112. — Acalypha m&crophylla.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to treat this plant ? I have got it in 
a greenhouse (heat about 45 degs.), and all the leaves have 
withered and fell of.— Constant Reader., Parley. 

5113. - Sun-dials.— What is a good book on sun-dials 
besides Mr. Gatty’s? If with illustrations so much the 
better. And where is the best pla?e to get a sun-dial ? 1 
want one to stand in the middle of a small lawn. —A. A. 

5114. —A forcing-house.— I purpose erecting a 
forcing-house, three-quarter span, 31) feet long, 10 feet 
wide, 9 feet high (on 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet walls), and 
shall be glad to know which boiler is best for heating it?— 
Tom. 

5115. — Rooting cuttings of fruit-trees.—I 

should he thankful for a few hints on rooting Cherries, 
including Governor Wood, Baronne Prevost, Morelio, May- 
duke, Knight's Block, also Pear-tree cuttings?— Lea Side, 
Dublin. 

5116. —“ Moss” Roses.— 1 wish to make a bed which 
has pegged-down Moss Roses bright in the spring and 
autumn. For next spring I have put “ Glory of the 
Snow” through the bed. Will they hurt the'Roses?— 
Tillynally. 

5117. — Treatment of Agapanthus.— Mine do 
very badly. 1 have had the plants about four years. They 
are alive, hut have made no progress. 1 have them in a 
cool-house at 45 degs. to 55 degs: What course shall I 
pursue?- E. H. 

5118. — Begonia-seed. — I shall feel obliged if some¬ 
one will tell me what time Begonia-seed should be sown— 
if on bottom-heat, or in a cold frame, and general treat¬ 
ment of plants with a view to blooming them out-of- 
doors next summer?— Belfast. 

5119. - Pompon Chrysanthemums.— Can Pom¬ 
pons be otherwise than Incurved? I have seen some 
Chrysanthemums which are large and round like a ball, but 
the petals more like Japanese. Will someone please tell 
me the name of these ?—B. M. P. 

5120. — Best Raspberries.— Will someone kindly 
give me the names of two of the best varieties of these, 
best croppers, and for general purposes, suitable for the 
North of Ireland? As 1 only grow about forty stools two 
kinds will be sufficient. — Belfast. 

5121. — Peat-Moss-litter.- f use Peat-Moss in my 
stable. For what can 1 use it with advantage in my 
garden after it has served its purpose i i the stable ? Is 
Peat-Moss anon-conducting material suitable for plunging 
pots into in a cold frame ?—H. S. B. 

5122. -Dressing for a tennis-lawn.— Will some¬ 
one kindly say if it is safe to use “ soot” off boiler flues 
for the top-dressing of a tennis-lawn ? The soot is not of the 
ordinary black colour, but is quite brown, os if mixed 
with iron, and I am afraid to use it on chance ?—dSooT. 


5123. — Tuberous Begonias.— Will someone kindly 
advise me on the treatment of Tuberous Begonias? I 
bought a few tubers last week, and do not know whether 
I ought to pot them now' or leave them till the spring, and 
as they are marked very choice I am rather anxious about 
them.— Henry H. Mindy. 

5124. —Chrysanthemums for South Africa. 

—One of my neighbours wishes to send some Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to South Africa, and 1 should feel much obliged if 
anyone would tell me how they should be packed, and 
w'hen they should be sent, and also whether plants or 
rooted cuttings are best for the purpose ?— A. If. M. 

5125. — Planting a Vine.— Will anyone tell me when 
to plant a Black Hamburgh Vine? It is three years old 
ana in a 12-inch pot. It flowered this time, but did not 
fruit. 1 w'ant to plant it in a tub 3 feet across and 2 feet 
deep to be grown in a cold house. Any hints on growing 
it will oblige ?—W. G. 

5126. — Espalier ft*uit-trees.— Will anyone kindly 
give me instructions for making wooden Espalier frames 
for fruit-trees ? They are to be used in a square plot of 
ground to separate the flower-border from the vegetables 
in the centre. I want them to form an ornamental s reen, 
and incline to have them painted.—A. A. 

5127. — Monarda didyma and Tiarella cordl- 
folia. —Are these plants difficult to grow, and do they 
object to some soils ? I have purchased plants of them in 
autumn and in spring, and on both occasions they have 
died down, and never reappeared. Perhaps the sea air 
does not suit them? Will they grow from seed ?— Sin- 
flower. 

5128. — Orchids for a cool greenhouse.—I 

should like to have a tew’ Orchids in my cool greenhouse. 
I cannot afford any expensive ones. I should he much 
obliged if anyone would name half-a-dozen of the cheaper 
sorts, and where to get them ? I thought about buying 
them next February. Locality, Jamaica-street, London, E. 
—II. J. II. 

5129. — Planting Tea Rose3.—I should he pleased 
if some reader would kindly inform me which would he 
the best time to plant Tea Roses? I have a bed of H.P.’s 
that have done very well. My garden faces south, and is 
pretty well sheltered. What soil would suit best ? 1 have 
one part rather heavy, and the other part rather light soil. 
—North Lancashire. 

5130. —A north wall. —I have a bare wall facing 
north, near a pasture where cattle and horses are turned out 
all the year round. Can anyone recommend a fairly 
quick-growing evergreen creeper other than Ivy which 
will cover my wall, and which will not tempt cattle ? if 
suggestions are limited to Ivy, which Ivy is the quickest 
growing?—H. S. B. 

5131. —A large Tomato.— Will someone kindly give 

me some information a!»out a Tomato named “Rosa 
Ponderosa?” It is described to me as being 6 inches in 
diameter, and shown during the lost summer in Kent. I 
should he glad to know something more about this 
ponderous fruit, and 1 daresay many others of your 
readeta weuld also.—J. C. T. ! 

5132. — Forcing Strawberries.— I have aliout 200 
Strawberry-plants for forcing. They are well rooted and 
have got good crowns. I have just taken them in under 
glass. Will someone kindly tell me when is the right 
time to get the fruit in ? I am told some fancy prices 
can be made if they (yin he got at the right time." I have 
got a good heating"apparatus.— Amateur. 

5133. — Roses for an arch.— Will someone kindly 
tell methe two best Roses (Perpetuals) to grow over an 
arch made of wire, which surrounds my door? I have 
already a Gloire de Dijon growing one side of the door 
against the wall, and Waltham Climber No. 1 the other 
side, and want something for u contrast with these. I 
prefer a compact-made Rose rather than a very ope::, loose 
flower.—S. J. 

5134. — Outdoor Chrysanthemums.- When is 
the right time to take cuttings from outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums? Should they be cut down after flowering? How 
late can they be cut down in the summer to prevent them 
growing very tall before flowering? Kindly give some 
names. Should the cuttings be taken at the roots or 
otherwise, and should old plants be transplanted after a 
few years ?—M. C. 

6135.— Blarly vegetables. —To have vegetables fit 
for use in January, February, and March, what are the 
best kinds and hardiest to sow, and when should it be 
done? I sowed some Cabbages and Cauliflowers in April, 
Sutton's Earliest and King of Cauliflowers. The Cabbages 
are over about two months, and Cauliflowers also. Would 
some practical reader answer and put me right another 
year? Irish Saxon. 

5136. — A border Of Gazanias.—I have a border of 
Gazanias which are still in bloom. Up to last week they 
were in full flower, hut the sharp nights of the 1st anil 
2nd inst., cut them slightly. They are still, however, 
quite gay, and have l»een in bloom ever since June. 1 
may add that we have had many frosty nights this 
autumn, and that though 1 live in Devonshire the climate 
here is cold, and the border the most exposed in my 
garden. Is this flowering not rather unusual ?-■E. 

5137. — Culture Of Se&kale. I should l>e very glad 
of a few hints on this matter, as 1 urn thinking of making a 
bed ? When is the proper time for planting it? And the 
best aspect for a bed ? When might 1 cut from it? My 
soil is rather heavy, with a clayey subsoil, and I have been 
told that it thrives best in light soil. Would plenty of 
rood-scrapings improve it? Does it require deep cultiva¬ 
tion and any manure at planting? What would he the 
right distance from row to row, and from plant to plant in 
the row?— George. 

5133. Chrysanthemums in* the open 
ground. —Will someone recommend me a list of good 
Chrysanthemums for growing entirely in the open 
ground? 1 knew a garden th»t was "quite a sight in 
autumn with outdoor Chrysanthemums, but the present 
gardener, preferring to grow under glass for exhibition, 
has lost them all, and can give me none. Some good 
yellows and reds wanted especially. Should 1 grow from 
cuttings, strike now, and plant out in spring? Please 
advise.— Gardening Lady. 

5139.—A garden pit.— I am having a brick pit built 
in my garden, 24 feet long, by 6 feet wide, with 8 lights, for 
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growing Cucumbers and Melons in summer, and for 
keeping “ Geranium ” cuttings and other half-hardy things 
in over the winter. I have no fermenting material of any 
sort, so that I must entirely depend on either a flue or 
hot-water apparatus. I should be very much obliged to 
“J. C. C.,” “ B. C, R.,” or any other "person who would 
kindly let me know how to make this pit properly, and 
also how to heat it?— Thanks. 

5140. —Treatment of a Lemon, Ac .—1 have a 
Lemon growing in a vinery which will only be heated 
sufflcientlv during the winter to keep out frost. The 
I<einon is full of mealy-bug and scale and sickly. I intend 
to cut it back and give it a dressing of paraffin-oil, letting 
it take its chance of living. I intend to kill or cure it. 
Would someone kindly say when would be best to do this, 
and when I might, should it survive, expect it to flower, 
the house to lie started about March ? I have the Vines 
now r outside the house. Is this a good plan ?—Irish Saxon. 

5141. — Marechal Niel Rose in a greenhouse. 

—I planted a Marshal Niel Rose in one end of my green¬ 
house last January ; it has made enormous growth. I 
measured one shoot, which is 19 feet 6 inches, and another 
13 feet in length ; out of these shoots have come side- 
shoots, measuring each 4 feet to 5 feet long. A 
great quantity of the wood is unripe. 1 have 
pinched one or two flower-buds off. 1 should he very 
glad if someone would tell me how to treat the plant iii 
future, os I should like to get a good quantity of bloom 
next season? The greenhouse is heated with a flue, and 

I am only keeping up sufficient heat to exclude frost. 1 
have a mixed collection of plants in the house.—W. II. 

5142. —Making a garden, Ac.— I am building a 
villa, and at present time trenching half an acre which I 
intend for a garden ; the hack or lower part of it is to the 
south and slightly shaded by trees, the house-law'n and 
shrubbery will occupy another half acre ; the w’hole is 
enclosed "by wire-fence planted with Thorn and Privet. In 
the garden down the fence, facing west, I intend to plant 
fruit-trees, trained on parallel wires from the enclosing 
fence, across a 12 feet border. What are the most suitable 
low-growing sorts for this purpose on south side which is 
shaded by trees? I intend planting border of Raspberries, 
trained on cross wires in same way across bonier; will 
this do ? The half acre of garden ground is almost 
square. What is the best plan to plant with fruit-tret s, 
reserv ing portion for flowers ?— Belfast Sr bhcki bkr. 

5143 . —Cytlsus plants In a drawing-room.—I 

shall he much obliged to anyone w'ho will tell me why my 
Cytisus plants in the drawing-room do not develop their 
flowers, and w’hat I can do to get them to do so ? They 
were perfectly healthy plants, and covered with spikes of 
flower-buds when I took them out of the bed where they 
were plunged during the summer. I set them for a few 
days under a sheltered wall, and then brought two into 
the house, and in a short time the leaves and flow'ers 
began to wither and drop off, atd the plants looked so 
hod that I put them into the gretnhouse and brought in 
another one which 1 thought ought to huve been acclima¬ 
tised, and w'hich w-as partly in bloom. Only a few leaves 
of this one dropped, but the flowers and buds are wither¬ 
ing, and there is not one open or about to open on it. 
The same thing has happened to a Primula denticulata ; 
the flowers w ill not develop and gradually die off; it is 
most disappointing, the leaves die, too. 1 found one 
flow’er-slalk quite decayed at the bottom.— Daphne. 

5144. —Growing two crops of Tomatoes.—I 

should like to know if I can £row two crops of Tomatoes 
next year under the following conditions? I have one 
house, 100 feet by 15 feet, 4-foot eaves, 9-foot ridge, with 
two 4-inch pipes on each side, and another 50 feet hv 

II feet, with 9-foot ridge and 4-foot sides, having thrie 
4-inch pipes on one side and two on the other. I propose 
to sow seed first week in January, grow them as long rs 
the space will admit in the smaller house, and for fruiting 
plant out in the floors of both houses. Can I have fruit 
early in May? If so, the first crop should be off by, say, 
the end of July ? The way I propose getting a second crop 
is to take cuttings early in June and to grow them on out¬ 
side, as I have no other glass of any kind, transplanting 
them to the houses when the first crop is off, and bv this 
means fruiting them from, say, September till end of year. 
Is this the best method I can adopt ? There are one or 
two other |K>ints I should also be glad of information on— 
1st, Is there any great gain in using pots for ToniatotB? 
I grew some last year without any pots right from end 
onw’ards, and they were quite as early and much sturdier 
than others that I grew on the pot system. 2nd, Shall 1 
have sufficient heat to fruit the second crop ? 3rd, Is a 
second crop of Tomatoes likely to he as remunerative as a 
crop of late Chrysanthemums? I may say I cut down 
some Tomato-plants after fruiting at the end of September 
this year to within 4 inches of soil, but they did not, os 1 
had expected, produce any fresh growth, so that I pri sunie 
cuttings will answer my purpose better than that method. 
-G. W. D. 


To the folloioing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
atisicers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

5145. - Cypripedlum cenanthum (C. Beech- 
croft). --Yes : this is a very' pretty form of this plant, but 
I cannot see that it has anything to do with tne variety 
known as superhum. It is a magnificent Slipper Orchid, 
one of the very best hybrids we have had sent out. Both 
were raised by the Messrs. Veitch, who, if they had raised 
nothing else,"would deserve the praise of every Orchid- 
grower in the three kingdoms.—M. B. 

5146 — Oncidium varlcosum (G. Harper).— You 
may depend upon it the spike of this will be open at 
Christmas, and it will remain gay for a month or more 
afterwards. I am very pleased that you should have been 
so successful with this plant and with O. ligrinum, the 
latter plant having twelve flow’ers open, yielding a delight¬ 
ful fragrance. Yes ; they will last a long time yet, not¬ 
withstanding their having been open a fortnight.—M. B. 

5147.— Fancy Orchids (G. B .).—The flowers sent 
are varieties of iieurothallis, Stelis, and Octomerias, none 
of them being of the slightest use or value to the ordinary 
growers of Orchids, and if I was not so inundated with 
questions from various eorrespondents 1 might endeavour 
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to name them for you ; but it would take me a long time. 
I advise you to send better specimens than you sent to 
me, and in a more perfect condition, to Kew, asking them 
to kindly name them.—M. B. 

5148.— Odontoglossum blandum (H. Tumor). 
—This flower sent for blandum is nothing like it, but It 
is simply O. Alexandra), a small form and pure-white, 
which is the true form of the plant as figured by Bate¬ 
man. The spotted form being called O. Blunti by 
Reichenbach, and he used to always assert that he could 
tell the difference, but there is really no difference. O. 
blandum, however, is a very different plant with smaller 
flowers and a deal more colour.—M. B. 

5140.— Epidendrum clli&re (IT. Tumor;.—This 
plant is very pretty, but your friend was quite right when 
he told you there was no demand for it; but, nevertheless, 
when one gets it as you did you can put up with it, but when 
it is collected with Cattieya plants of, perhaps, a rure 
variety, and is sold for it, when it comes to flower it is no 
wonder the owner gets disgusted with it. The plant was 
first introduced upwards of a hundred years ago, and it is 
widely spread over tropical America.—Si. B. 

• • 150.— Balantlum culcita.— T. Gibson sends a 
specimen of this plant which comes from Madeira and the 
Azores Islands. But some few years ago Mr. Low, of the 
Clapton Nurseries, assured me it was getting to be a rare 
plant in its native habitats. It makes a bold and hand¬ 
some plant in a cool fernery, differing very slightly from 
Dicksonia, saving in having a decumbent stem instead of 
an erect one. The pots in which it is planted must be 
well drained, using for soil loam, peat, and sand well 
mixed.—J. J. 

nisi.—Caianthe Veltchi and C. vestita (G- 

Foden).— Yes; these are very pretty, and you maintain 
the reputation of the Lancashire lads in growing them. 
When I vised to be a frequent visitor to gardens in that 
county I observ ed how well these plants were done there. 
One thing I must point out in your samples of C. Veitchi— 
that you have by no means the best variety, the flowers 
being very dull coloured. You should look to this ; but 
your C. vestitas are excellent, both the yellow-eyed and 
the crimson.— M. B. 

5152.— Vanda Amesiana (C. M.). -You should 
keep this plant in the warm end of the Odontoglossum- 
house. You could not expect them to grow fast at this 
season of the year. The atmosphere of the house will be 
sufficiently moist for it if it is maintained right for the 
other inmates. Let me know' when you have the plant in 
flower, and I should like to see a single bloom. I am very 
curious about this species. I want, if I can, to see the 
plant as good as it originally appeared with the Messrs. 
Low, of Clapton.—M. B. 

5.15-J.— Oypripedium Chorlesworthi (G. T.).— 

1 must acknowledge that I have not yet seen this jilant, 
which everyone that- has tells me it is a great beauty. 
Ivrhaps, if the Messrs. Charleswortli, who are selling it so 
freely, have a spare bloom, they would send me one to 
cheer me up in this dull time. I know' enough of it, 
however, to advise you to add it to your collection, if you 
can afford it. 1 cannot tell you its price, hut you could 
easily know' by applying to Messrs. Charleswortli and 
Imttleworth, Bradford.— M. B. 

5154. — Cypripedium insigne (Orchid Lover).— 
The flower you send 1 have no doubt makes your house 
look very gay ; but I am very much surmised that in your 
City you should have people that sell you this variety for 
C. itisigne Chantini. for even had it been a good form of 
the species it should have a far heavier white top to the 
sepal ; hut in the variety Chantini nearly half of the dorsal 
s-pal should be white, beautifully spotted with purple. 1 
am glad you find so much pleasure and enjoyment from 
your flowers. I, like you, could not live without flowers 
to cheer me up.—M. B. 

5155. — Zygopetalum Mackayi. J. Golding says 
ho has a plant of this species coming into flower with seven 
spikes, but he finds the uppermost buds are turning 
yellow, ami will fall away. What is the cause of this? 
Now, without knowing anything more about the plant, 1 
should say at once something is the matter with the roots. 
Either you have got the drainage stopped or partially so, 
and the soil has become soured, or, on the other liand, 
you are starving it for want of water. Attend to its wants 
which ever way it may need it. and do not lose all these 
beautiful flowers with their delicious fragrance.—M. B. 

5150. - Odontoglosaum Rossi Amesianum 
(II. Dewar ).—This is the name of the variety you send 
flowering at a very unusual time, for it usually tilooms in 
the spring months ; however, perhaps you are about to 
lave a variety which will flower twice in* the season. But 
this will be in bloom certainly at the Christmas and New 
Year’s time, at which times flowers like this, thatcan he used 
for purposes of personal embellishment are always 
welcome. This variety has much more chestnut-brown in 
it than the tvpioal form, and it, like the type species, is 
one of the coolest of the cool Orchids, and it should he 
grow r n by everyone.—M. B. 

5157. — Rodrl&uezia secunda (H. Tumor).— 
This is the name of the pretty little rose-coloured flow'er 
you send, and which you say you received from the West 
Indies. It is an elegant little plant, which thrives well 
upon an almost hare block of wood, it appears to have 
been introduced many years ago, and was considered an 
old species when 1 was a hoy. This plant, with some 
others, has been shifted about from one genus to another. 
The most fashionable craze at the present time is to eall 
it Burlingtouia ; hut the above name was given it : but the 
nt-xt arrangers of these plants will, perhaps, find a fresh 
reason for altering it, and shift it to some other family — 
M. 15. 

5158. — Miltonia vexillaria (H. Tumor).— I am 
sorry this plant did not flower with you this season, and 
still more grieved to hear the plant looks rather seedy, 
lw.■ause this dues not appear to be promising for next 
year ; hut put the plant into a temperature which does not 
fall below 00 clegs., and soon after the turn of the year 
re|K»t it into some good brown peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss. Pick away from the old soil any sour or decayed 
pieces, and do not over-pot : keen the atmosphere moist 
about it to prevent the attacks of black thrips, and os the 
season advances give a sprinkling of water from the 
s\ringe daily, and let me know if you save the plant and 
succeed in flowering it in 18‘»4.—M. B. 
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5159. —Ooelogrys# crifltata.-^/. Golding writes, 
saying he has a plant with over two hundred buds upon it, 
and he would give anything if he could get it out by 
Christmas. Well, if my friend’s blooms are forward 
enough for him to count I should say there is very little 
fear of their being open and well set up by the time men¬ 
tioned. I should advise him to put the plant in about 
65 degs. of heat, and to keep the atmosphere nicely moist, 
but avoid a great excess of wet, keeping the plant duly 
watered at the roots. As these flowers last a considerable 
time after they have opened, my friend will have a very 
grand ornament both for the Christmas and the new year 
also. The plant is flowering early.—M. B. 

51(50.— Odontoglosaum grande (IT. Tumor 
The plants should be kept as dry as you can keep them 
now’, w ithout shrivelling the bulbs and leaves, and keep it 
a little w’armer than the rest of the genus, and in about 
two months' time they may he potted in some good fibrous 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, the pots well drained, and they 
may occupy the warm end of the (klontoglossum-house, 
and be kept fairly moist. Now, this is a species that 
enjoys a good circulation of air more than most of the 
Odonloglots, so let them always have air, which will 
induce them to make good Arm leaves of the consistency 
of good leather aprons, and produce good spikes of bloom. 
Treated in this manner I cannot see why amateurs fail 
with this beautiful species.—M. B. 

5101. —Orchid - house temperatures (Orchid 
Lover).—I am very pleased to see what you have in 
flower. I think, however, you are keeping them somewhat 
too cool, and for some of the plants 1 may say much too 
low*, which w ill impoverish them and tend to prevent them 
growing strong enough to flower next season. There is 
another thing which is absolutely wrong in naming 
Cattieya labiata. You should not add any determinative 
point. It should neither have autumnalis, vemalis, or any 
other definition, because the C. labiata, as named by 
Lindlev, w f os an autumn flowerer, and this is the one you 
have flowering now’, or some variety of it. I am also glad 
to find you include the lovely Indian Crocuses in your 
collection. They are exquisite things. —M. B. 

5102. —Odontoglossum eugenes (?) (D. B.)~ l 
can scarcely tell what your plant really is from the crippled 
and deformed flower sent me, but as you say you have 
hut another similar one, 1 advise you*to cut it, and to 
mark it as above, to which I think, perhaps, it may conic ; 
if so, when you get it established you will have a grand 
variety. You say it w r as imi*orted recently with O. trium- 
phans, and this species is supposed to he one of its 
parents ; the other one is set down as O. Peseatorei, for 
it, is a supposed natural hybrid between those two plants, 
and the guesses of the parents of other genera have 
proved tolerably correct. I shall soon, however, get some 
verification of these natural hybrid (Xlontoglossunis when 
the seedlings raised by Mr. Seden, Maynard, and some 
others when they open their blossoms. But you have a 
plant that will turn out a beauty, so take care of it.—M. B 

5163. -Davallia pallida (Avalanche).— This is the 
name of your specimen marked with a 9 ; it is sometimes 
called 1). Mooreana ; hut Dr. Mettenius told me before his 
last illness that he had clearly made it out to be this 
species, and so I have ever called it. It lias an under¬ 
ground rhizome which brings young plants of this species 
to have very much the appearance of Leucostegia im- 
mersa, hut as it grows into strength the fronds attain a 
size never seen in that plant. They are pale-green and 
persistent, and 1 have seen a plant fully occupying a 
space 6 foot or more through ; this will give one* some 
idea of the size it will obtain, and in such conditions it 
simply looks majestic. It should be potted in good light- 
yellow loam, mixed with fibrous peat, chopped up with 
a spade and not sifted, mixed with a good hit of sharp 
silver-sand, the pots to receive it being thoroughly well- 
drained ; and it likes a very liberal supply of water during 
the growing season, and even in winter it will be found 
a thirsty subject. It likes also the temperature of a 
warm stove, and to be treated to a liberal amount of shade. 
-J. J. 

5164. —insects and Cyclamen-bulbs (Jan. pike 
and John Calthorpe).- The insects attacking the roots of 
y our Cyclamens, &(•.., are the grubs of the Black Vine Weevil 
(Oliorrhyncussulcatus)or another species of the same genus. 
As far as I know there is no means of destroying the grubs 
hut picking them out from the roots of the plants. The 
weevils are nearly black in colour, and about half an inch 
long. They are very iojurious to the foliage of various 
plants. They are very difficult to find, as they hide them¬ 
selves in the most cunning manner during the day, only 
coining out at night to feed. Plants in pots should, when 
it is dark, he shaken over a white sheet, and then be care¬ 
fully searched with a strong light. Plants grown in open 
borders are more difficult to protect from those beetles ; 
hut any stones or rubbish under which they might hide 
should he removed. There is anot her weev il tielonging to 
the same genus, Otiorhvnchus picqies, which is of a pale 
greyish-brown colour, whose grubs are quite as destructive 
as those of the species described above. The licetles 
generally make their appearance in May.—G. S. S. 

5165. —Cankered Apple-shoot (Mix. Hopkins).— 
The Apph-slioot you sent is certainly very badly cankered. 
Canker is rather a mysterious disease.* It is generally 
supposed by fruit-growers to be caused by the ro ts 
having grown into some soil that dots not suit them ; but 
according to Mr. H. Marshall Ward, who is one of our 
best authorities on the diseases, canker is due to local 
injury or destruction of the cambium, the outer layer of 
the wood (that just beneath the hark), which may be 
caused by a parasitic fungus, or by injuries caused by the 
weather or insects. Anyhow, as far as I know, it is 
incurable in most instances. In some cases much benefit, 
has been done to the trees by taking out the soil near the 
growing roots and tilling in with fresh. “The wing¬ 
less grub ” which you found on your Espalier-tree was the 
wingless female of the Mottled Humber Moth (Hybernii 
dcfolaria). The caterpillars of the moth are most injurious 
to the young foliage of Apple and other fruit-trees ; in dis¬ 
tricts where this insect is common, means should he 
taken to prevent the females (which are always wingless) 
rom crawling up the stems of the trees to lay their eggs 
fear the buds. The host means of accomplishing this is 
put a Viand of some sticky material which the insects 
cannot crawl over, round the stems of the trees about a 


foot from the ground. The sticky material should not 
be painted on to the bark, as that would be injurious 
to the tree, hut should be placed on hands of j>apc-r 
not less than C inches wide, which are grease proof, 
and they should he so carefully fastened round the 
stems as to prevent any of the moths from crawling 
underneath. Various sticky compositions hav e been used, 
tar, cart-grease, and Davidson’s composition, or a mixture 
of cart-grease, soft-soap, and train-oil. Whatever is 
used, care must be taken to renew it as soon as the 
composition ceases to be sticky enough to entangle the 
insects.—G. S. S. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illi s- 
tkatrd, 37, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— A valanche.—l, Poh’stivhiim 
angulare proliferum ; 2, 8, and 6, Varieties of Pteris serru- 
lata eristata ; 4, Nephrodium Hookeri; 5 and 7, Adiantum 
formosum ; 8, Polystichum angulare Wo] las ton i ; si, 

Davallia pallida.- J. Denning.— Cattieya purnila.-./. 

Maynard.— 1, Cyprijiedium Leeanum ; 2, Brossavola 

glauca ; 3, Laelia anceps Hilliana.- L. Webster.— 1, 

Davallia elegans; 2, Odontosoria acubata; 8, Adiantum 
Willesianum ; 4, Diplazium laneeum ; 5, Asplenium mo- 

nanthenmni.- D. Urvill.— 1, Adiantum teU’aphvllum : 

2, Adiantum tinetum ; 3, Adiantum Moritzianum ; 4, 
Adiantum assimile ; 5, Adiantum amahile ; 6, Adiantum 

hispidulum.- Oliver Haywood .—Oncidium varicosum. 

- T. G. IT.— 1, Niphobolus pertusus ; 2, Colysis meni- 

hranacea ; 8, Phymatodes nigrescens ; 4, Ph ope it is squa- 
mata; 5, Stenosemia aurita ; 0, Woodaia polystichoides. 

- T. Gibson. —Balantium culcita,-A. ' /».—Single 

Chrysanthemum Yellow Jane.- M. Cypripedium 

insigne.- F. Fane.— Eranthemum pulehelliun.- John 

Thurlaicay.— Aloe succotrina. Though not often seen in 

bloom, it is not an unusual occurrence for it to flower- 

TT. H .—Chrysanthemums : 1, Potter Palmer ; 2, Solivl 
Levant; 3, Hereward ; 4, Alfred Salter; 5, L isle de* 

Plaisirs : 6, Empress of India.- Mo Marne.— 1, 4, and 5. 

Specimens insufficient; 2, Pteris cretica alho-lineata: 
Adiantum gracilliinuui: 6, Pteris serrulata ; 7, Lygoduuu 
secundens. Infutureplen.se send belter specimens.-■■ - 
J. E. Lumley.- Chrysanthemums. The blooms were in 
hail condition ; however, they were sc-nt to an expert to 
name, who names as follows : 1, Mine. C. Audiguier : 2, 
Decayed, cannot name ; 8 and 1), Identical, Alfred Salter ; 
4, Viviand Morel ; 5, Gloire du Ifiseher; 6, James Salter; 
7, Mile. Lacroix ; 8, queen of England ; 10 , Probably C. 
Underwood. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the almve directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will l-e 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
South a nipt on-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— .A D. —Apple may lie Wvken 

Pippin, hut specimen much shrivelled.-7. Le Cornu , 

—Apple Winter Penrxnain.- W. A. A.— Apples ; 1, War¬ 

ner’s King ; 2, Royal Russet; 3, Round way Magnum 
Bonum ; 4, Probably Five-crowned or London Pippin ; 5, 

Fruit shrivelled up.- M. M.- -Pears : 1, Clou More■can ; 

2, Vicar of Wink field.-,/. P. Winkjirld. Pears : 1, Pit- 

ma-ston Duchesse ; 2, Beurrd Ranee.- —Everett Partridge. 
—Nos. on fruit sent all detached and mixed up so that we 
could not name them. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be. glad if readers would remember that we 
do not anstver queries by post, and that we. cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert <j aerie* 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

H. J?.—Apply to any dealer in artificial manures.- 

Lily.- Apply to Mr. T. Jannoeh. Lily Nursery, Dersing- 

ham, Norfolk.- A. J. S .—We know of no l>ook that 

will help you so well as Gardening ; send on queries.- 

Theo. Alderman .—Apply to the Publisher at this office.— 
— L. IT. Wharf dale. —A pretty but not unusual form of 
Chrysanthemum. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Feeding fowls (B .).—In feeding fowls 
give them just as much food as they will pick 
up with evident relish, and to discontinue 
throwing down any as soon as they have had 
enough. The querist does not give his birds 
nearly enough to my thinking. A bushel of 
com per week amongst eighty birds does 
not allow a very heavy quant ity for each feed ; 
indeed, the latter amounts to only a little more 
than half a gallon perineal for all—a ridiculously 
small allowance. It is no wonder that the fowls 
are constantly hungry. If better results are 
hoped for, extra food must be given. Early in 
the morning the birds should receive an allow¬ 
ance of meal mixed with boiling-water, and fed 
as hot as the fowls will eat it. Then in the 
afternoon, just before the birds are going to 
roost, give an allowance of hard corn. On no 
account feed between the regular hours. It is 
this which makes fowls disinclined to work for 
themselves, but always ready to run after any* 
tne who chances to walk amongst them.—O. 

Original from 
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ROSES. 

SHOULD ROSES BE PLANTED IN 
SPRING OR AUTUMN! 

I am often asked my opinion upon the above 
question, and will try and give a brief note 
respecting it, with my reasons for arriving at 
certain conclusions. It is certainly best to 
plant Roses in the latter part of October or 
early in November on ail kindly soils—».<*., such 
as light porous soils, or those that, although 
somewhat stiff, still have good drainage. On 
such soils Roses will commence to root at once, 
and so get partly established in their new 
quarters before the rigours of winter arc upon 
them. In soils that are naturally wet and 
heavy, in spite of a fair amount of drainage, I 
would prefer spring planting. In this case I 
would plant during February. Should very 
drying winds set in during March and April, 
spring-planted Roses are helped very much by 
a sprinkling overhead once or twice a day. The 
wind dries the sap of the wood, and as the 
plants have not got their roots sufficiently 
established to be able to draw plenty of extra 
moisture from the ground, the strain upon them 
is too severe ; consequently ths wood shrivels, 
and in many cases dies altogether. An 
occasional sprinkling at suitable times would 
have avoided this. Most amateurs must have 
noticed how very soon Roses form roots after 
being taken up and relaid in the ground, more 
especially if the soil be of a light and porous 
nature. Generally speaking, these roots get 
tom off or very much mangled during the 
operation of replanting, and this is another very 
good reason for autumn planting. 

Moving the Roses during autumn will also 
check the sap and growth of any sappy or pithy 
Bhoots that (lo not promise to ripen up well or 
quickly enough to be safe during the winter. 
These facts, in conjunction with the better 
drainage of freshly moved soil, are all advan¬ 
tages in favour of autumn planting. Roses that 
have been planted early will give better flowers 
than those planted in spring upon light ground. 
During some autumns, and when the Rose is in 
particularly good condition for early trans¬ 
planting, we occasionally find the soil too dry 
for the operation. In such cases either water 
the plants well before lifting and again upon 
planting, or else wait until rain comes. If the 
first plan is adopted you are certain to get your 
plants partly established during the time the 
ground still retains a little of its summer heat. 
Not the least advantage of early planting is the 
fact of being able to secure better plants and of 
the variety you wish. It is also an excellent 
plan if your ground be wet and stiff to purchase 
the plants you require, and then set these in 
somewhat thickly, choosing a sheltered situation 
and using nicely prepared soil. By placing 
your Roses under trees you secure a dry soil for 
their roots, and at the same time obtain a great 
deal of natural protection. You can transplant 
to the permanent quarters at the most suitable 
time, and the rftots. *Jao i hive .the advantage of 
being fresh and free from frying air. A few 

Digitized by CjQOjjIC 


minutes of the keen drying winds that are often 
experienced do a vast' amount of harm to the 
roots of newly-lifted Roses. R. 


Tea Roses “ Sappho ” and “ Mme. Jo¬ 
seph Godier.” —These comparatively new Tea 
varieties possess the sweetest scent to be found 
among these flowers, excepting Hoerates. They 
arc both fairly good growers and flower freely, 
while their colours are particularly soft and 
pleasing. As pot-plants they have clone excel¬ 
lently with me since their introduction about 
three vears back. Sappho lasts well when cut, 
and I liave hod it quite fresh eight days after 
having been cut from the plant. The chief 
thing in keeping cut-flowers in a fresh state for 
any length of time consists in cutting off the 
bottom of their stems afresh, using a sharp knife 
that will leave the cut clean and the cell pores 
open to allow of the water ascending freely. 
Flowers simply put into water after being cut 
off the plant will not do nearly so well as if they 
arc recut before placing them in the vases, &c. 
It is astonishing how very short a time will suffice 
to dry up the bottom of the flower-stem, and 
while in this state very little, if any, support can 
be carried to the flowers from the water they are 
placed in. I also make a point of changing the 
water every day and of cutting a small portion 
off the stem at the same time. Har.d water is 
better than soft for keeping cut-flowers.—R. 

,“>129.— Planting Tea Roaes _These may 

be planted now and onwards until March, pro¬ 
vided the weather keeps open; but the best 
time is past. November is the best month for 
planting Roses. From your description Teas 
should do very well with you, and I would plant 
in both soils. By this meaus you prolong the 
season of blooming, and would have no blank 
from the middle of June until sharp frosts are 
here again. If only one spot is chosen it does 
not matter which of your two soils it is ; all 
depends upon the manure you apply. Light 
soil needs close manures, heavy soil the 
reverse. Twelve good Teas for your district 
would be found in Anna Ollivier, F. Kriiger, 
Perle des Jardins, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Mme. Falcot, 
Safrano, M. Van Houtte, Edith Gifford, Mme. 
Hoste, Dr. Grill, find Mme. Lam bard.—P. U. 

- Under the circumstances, I think you 

might safely get the plants in at once, if the 
present mild weather holds, protecting them 
with some dry litter or Fern if severe frost sets 
in. In a cold or exposed situation, or on heavy 
or damp soil, it would be wiser to wait until to¬ 
wards the end of March. Tea Roses prefer a 
moderately light soil, if deep and rich, to a very 
heavy one, though something depends upou the 
stock on which they are worked. If on the Brier 
they will do on stifter ground than if the Manetti 
were employed.— B. C. R. 

- You may plant at any time in the 

autumn or winter when the weather is favour¬ 
able, but early autumn is as good a time as any, 
or the spring. A lather warm and sheltered 
position should be selected for them, and heavy 
or wet soils drained ^ well, as Tea Roses will not 
succeed well under such conditions. .Such &oi4s, 
however, nny be lightened by the addition of 


of road-sand. Tea-scented Roses are 
ardier than* many wonld suppose, but in very 
severe weather it is wise to protect the plants 
with Furze or Bracken, or another excellent 
way is to mould up the plants with soil about 
6 inches in depth. You should succeed well 
with this section, as the garden faces south, and 
is fairly well sheltered, whilst the soil is light. 
-C. T. 


5141. — Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse. —Your plant is certainly grow¬ 
ing with wonderful vigour. Check its growth 
by stopping its water supply a little, and give 
as much air as you possibly can. You will get 
good bloom from the long growths if they can 
be matured, but not without this desideratniri. 
I am afraid it is growing rather too late ; but 
ripen it as far as possible, and then cut away 
the unripe portions. Next year try and get 
its growtn matured somewhat earlier.—P. U. 


- It is unfortunate that the two strong 

growths on your plant should be the side shoots ; 
but there is no help for it—it is just what many 
other vigorous-growing Roses do. It is unfor¬ 
tunate, because, as you say, this late made 

g rowth is not well ripened. It may, however, 
ower later than the main shoots ; at least, my 
plants do when they are in that condition. It 
will, however, be advisable to cut away at once 
this unripe growth, and another year pinch off 
these late shoots when they are 3 inches long. 
This will cause the main branches to extend. 
With such a vigorous plant you cannot do better 
than to cut all the growth back to a suitable 
point when the parts left are well up to the 
light. Do this as soon as the flowers are over, 
and you will have for the next years flowering 
many long and vigorous shoots ; but do not get 
anxious if the cut-back parts do not start into 
growth again directly. They will be sure to do 
so all in^ood time to make good flowering wood. 

5138.— Roses for an arch.— You name 
Perpetuals, but I do not imagine you wish to be 
confined to the Hybrid Perpetual class. The 
real Perpetuals are found out of this section. 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Bardon Job, Turner’s Crim¬ 
son Rambler, Mme. I. Peri^re, and Climbing 
C. Lefebvre will all give you a great contrast to 
those you have ; all of these are dark. Mme. 
Berard, L’ld^al, and William Allan Richardson 
are also distinct, and good for your purpose. 
These last are different shades of deep orange- 
yellow and apricot. L’ldeal is particularly 
sweet .scented.—P* U. 


—— If you would like a sweet-smelling 
White Rose, with clusters of neatly-formed 
flowers, you may choose Mme. Plantier. It is 
quite hardy, and not such an unruly grower as 
some others. Mme.. Gabrielle Luizet is a good 
Rose, and quite a change in colour, and will 
make all the growth you want for your purpose. 
A good dark-erimson Rose will be found in 
Climlung Victor Verdier. If you want a good 
yellow you may select LTdeal.—J. C. C. 

5116.—“ Moss Roses.”— The Glory of. tho 
Snow will not. in any way interfere .with the 
Roses,' and make a very charinmg picture ; and 
yoq may also plant the beautiful Dog’s-tooth 
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Violets, Snowdrops, Winter Aconite, and similar 
dwarf bulbs, if you take care not to plant too 
close to the roots of the Roses so as to injure 
them, as the bulbs, take very little nourishment 
indeed out of the soiL The most beautiful 
garden I have ever seen for colour was planted 
with Carnations or Roses, both classes in 
distinct groups, and you may use also Tufted 
Pansies, or such annuals as Mignonette. In 
many of the parks one sees the latter used, 
and nothing is sweeter and prettier than this 
old favourite.—C. T. 

-For autumn you might have the Autumn Crocus in 

variety (Sternbegria lutea). The Cbinodoxa (Glory of 
the Snow) is a charming thing in spring. Neither these 
or the autumn flowers mentioned above will hurt the 
Roses.—E. H. 

-“Tullynally ” may safely put any bulbs among 

these, but I would only choose those coming into bloom 
early. By this means he will secure his crop of them 
before the leaf on the Roses is too dense to allow of their 
full beauty being seen.—P. U. 

5068.— Backing for button-holo Roses.— The 
most popular plants used for backing Roses are Adian- 
turn cuneatum and Asparagus plumoeus; but these 
require some amount of neat. I nave seen very dainty 
button-holes of the Mahonia and Roses, just a little of 
the bronzy-chocolate leafage of the former, to bring out 
the refined and beautiful colours of the flowers. Roses 
are always charming when their own leaves are used, and 
this remark applies to flowers in general.—C. T. 


GARDHN WORK.* 

Oonaervatoiy. 

The Chrysanthemums are now thinned out considerably 
Lady Trevor Lawrence is a very useful white for Christmas 
cutting when cut down in May or June, and kept cool 
after housing in October. Good whites are always in 
demand. Tne groups of Chrysanthemums gradually 
getting smaller, there is now' plenty of room for other 
subjects. A group of cool Orchids, where Orchids are 
grown, will be a very attractive feature. Bulbs are now 
coming in plentifully, and good specimens of Arum Lilies 
are very effective, and in the buoyant atmosphere of the 
conservatory are very lasting. Cytisus or Genistas, 

S lanted out in the border, soon make dense bushes which 
ower continuously from October to March, when, if they 
ara cut into shape, they may have all the summer to make 
an i ripen growth. The Genista makes a good wall plant, 
ani I have used it to form arches in the conservatory, 
wnich, with a little trimming and training, were very 
eSe Jtive. One of the features of this class of plant, when 
set out in the border, is their exuberant health and 
freedom of blooming. The old Coronilla glauca is not a 
fashionable flower, but it is very useful at this season, 
nevertheless. Camellias are now very bright, and the old 
Double White is still one of the best for cutting ; fimbri- 
ata alba is also a good white. White Azaleas are now 
to be had in quantity where the plants have hod their 

C wth well ripened. Deutsche Perle soon opens its 
Is in a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and at this 
early season the flowers will keep a long time. The 
watering now will require judgment and care. Certain 
classes of plants require liberal supplies. Cinerarias and 
Camellias, for instance, must not be allowed to get dry, 
and wreak stimulants may be given to plants coming into 
flower, or with many buds still to open. A night 
temperature of 60 degs. will now do very well. There 
may, of course, be a little fluctuation around this figure, 
but we will take 50 degs. as the minimum. The day tem¬ 
perature must, in a great measure, depend upon the 
amount of sunshine we are favoured with, as I should not 
recommend strong fires for the purpose of keeping up a 
very high day temperature. Chinese Primulas should be 
kept in a light position, and not watered too much. 
Cyclamens will do well under similar conditions. Bouvardias 
should be placed at the warmest end. If starved the 
plants soon get shabby, and when that condition arrives 
better dry them off and cut down. Poinsettias, when they 
cease to he effective, should be gradually ripened off by 
withholding w'ater, and may then be taken back to the 
c >ol stove. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

This house will not yet be without flowers. In spite of the 
one or two rather sharp frosts we have a few Chrysanthe¬ 
mums still in good condition. Christmas Roses are 
charming, and bushes of Laurustinus and the Naked- 
flowered Jasmine are as fresh as possible. Another useful 
little shrub is the Andromeda floribunda ; the little white 
bell-shaped flowers are very lasting. There is a good deal 
of decorative value in the Euonymus family when grown 
under glass. If the frost comes’ very severe the pots must 
be protected with Cocoa-nut-fibre or something else. Do not 
forget when the frost comes to stay for two or three weeks 
that covers on the upright glass and also on the roof will 
tend very much to the comfort and safety of all plants not 
absolutely hardy. Water, except for the Laurustinus and 
other hardy subjects, will not be much required. 

Store. 

D-ndrobiums, Cypripediums, and other Orchids will be 
more or less in evidence now, and very charming they are, 
and in a wrell-furnished stove, with a night temperature of 
60 dogs, to 65 degs., there will be many other interesting 
things in blossom. The Centradenias rosea and floribunda, 
Pentas caraea and rosea, Plumbago rosea, Euphorbia 
splondens and jacquini*flora, Begonias in variety, Justicias, 
and many other things, both hard and soft-wooded, are now 
yielding blossoms for cutting and other decorative pur- 
puses. Gloxinias have, in many instances, started, and 
".re now making leaves, and will «hortlv show flower in a 
warm, moist atmosphere. Watering is always a work of 
< ai e at this season. Never water any plant without rapping 
the bide of the pot. This is the gardener's best test wben 


m In cold or northern district* the operation* referred 
to und:r “ Garden Work ” mat/ be done from ten days to 
a fnrtnijht later than is here indicated with squatty good 
results. 
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in doubt. The condition of many things may be instinctively 
known without this test, but no one should water any 
plant about the condition of which there is the faintest 
kind of doubt without tapping the side of the pot. 

Orchard-house. 


At the present time the trees will be outside, and the 
house occupied with the Chrysanthemums; but these will 
soon be over, and after the cuttings are secured, and the 
plants cut down, the latter may be moved to a cool pit, and 
the house got into condition for the return of the Peaches 
and other fruits which are grown in pots. For the most 
part the necessary potting and top-dressing was done, or 
should have been done, in autumn, before the leaves fell, 
and the roots will now* be working into the new soil. It is a 
great advantage to do all this kind of work before the leaves 
nave lost all their influence upon the roots, as the impulse 
then given will be continued steadily throughout the winter. 
Peach-trees and other fruit-trees in pots which are well 
managed should not require much pruning now*. There 
will be the usual shortening of snags, and the removal or 
shortening of superfluous snoots. A good knifeman passing 
through a lot of trees always leaves things better than he 
found them, even though much is not required. After the 
pruning wash every part of the tree with an insecticide of 
sufficient strength to destroy all Insect life. I 

Ferns under Glass. 


i Keep the plants free from deads fronds. The glass 
cannot be too clear over Ferns now', as although at the pre¬ 
sent time there is not much visible growth movement, the 
buds at the base will soon be on the move, and light is an 
important factor in giving them a good start. Young 

S lants of the hardiest Ferns in a pot-bound condition may 
ave a shift now; but, as a rule, all may remain as they are 
for another month or six weeks without injury. Then the 
collection must be gone through, and whatever potting or 
dividing is required should have attention. Ferns should 
not, as a rule, be dried off. There are exceptions to this, 
like all other rules, but very tew Ferns are the better for 
drying off. Maiden-hairs may occasionally be cut down, 
but the new growth w'ill start away directly. 

Window Gardening. 

The main thing to keep in mind is to be ready for 
sudden frost, and to this end water should be sparingly 
used. By this I do not mean that only a little should be 
given, as all plants when watered should have enough to 
moisten all tne soil, but no more should be given till the 
plant really requires it, whether that time remains a week 
or longer. Everybody has to make the best of their means 
about Christmas and the new year, and something may be 
done with hardy things, such as shrubs, Ac., with a few 
flowers in the salient points. 

Outdoor Garden. 


Cover Christmas Roses with hand-lights or cldches. The 
plants in dry borders are not flowering so finely this season 
in consequence of last summer’s drought. Make new beds 
of Lily of the Volley. Work in plenty of leaf-mould pre¬ 
vious to planting, and mulch with rotten manure afterw ards. 
Violets are not likely to flower so well this season w'here 
the water supply has been short, the red-spider having 
injured the foliage. A note should be made of these 
matters for future guidance. See that standard Roses are 
securely staked, and mulch all newly-planted Roses with 
good manure. Deciduous flow'ering shrubs may be planted 
in open weather. The ground should be well broken up 
to give them a fair start. Rearrange old shrubberies. 
Old overgrow'n Lilacs, Svringas, and things of like 
character, should be grubbed up, and young plants of 
better varieties set out in their places after the ground 
has been trenched up and manured. There is plenty of 
room for improvement in old places. This is not the best 
season for pruning flowering shrubs, as hard pruning now' 
will cut away next season’s flow*era. The best time to 
prune deciduous flowering shrubs is just as the flowers are 
fading. The new growth will soon fill up, and will have 
plenty of time to ripen and produce blossoms. Bush or 
tree Ivies are very ornamental now, especially if of large 
size. Time is required to produce a large bush, but when 
once established the growth of the green-leaved varieties 
is very rapid. They are easily propagated from cuttings. 
Seeds are of no use) as most, if not all, the seedlings will 
go back to the type. Manure and dig vacant flower-beds, 
though it is a question if there should be any vacant beds 
now. Fewer beds and always full should be the order of 
the day, and to this we are working round. A bed full of 
Wallflow'ers or Brompton Stocks, tne seeds for which cost 
next to nothing, are better than nakedness. Then there 
are Primroses, Tufted Pansies, Daisies, Forget-me-nots. 
Silenes, and other things, all of which can be propagated 
at home to make the beds and borders bright in spring, 
when everybody is hungering after flowers. 


Fruit Garden. 

Hurry up arrears in pruning, and apply a dressing for 
insects. Fresh lime is cheap, and is not half enough used. 
Nothing stimulates a tree more than a dressing of fresh 
lime, where the bark has a tendency to Moss formation. 
Applv it when the branches are damp, so that most of it 
may stick. It will ultimately w'ash down to the roots, and 
so a double benefit will be obtained. In nailing or 
tying the branches of trees to wall or trellis leave room 
for the branches to grow. Much injury is done by tight 
ligatures. Cut off suitable wood to form grafts. All w*ho 
have a good collection of hardy fruits should do this, as if 
all are not required at home, there is always the chance of 
having the pleasure of supplying friends who have inferior 
varieties to graft. Get the early vinery and Peach-house 
cleared, the holders top-dressea, and all made ready for 
starting. Pot-Vines may be started at once with a night 
temperature of 50 degs. Figs intended to be forced early 
should be pruned, cleaned, and trained. If grown in pots, 
apply a nch top-dressing, or, if necessary, repot Figs 
in large pots may be carried on for a long time with rich 
top-dressings and liquid-manure during growth, and when 
weakness sets in, prune hard back ana reduce the roots 
and start again. Figs in a pot-bound state may have large 
slices pared off the balls with a knife with advantage, as 
they noon make new roots. Keep full-grown succession 
Pines rather dry at the roots tor a time to induce starting. 
If iu pots, lifting the pots out of the plunging-bed will 
administer the necessary check to cause the fruits to start, 
when the warmth and moisture is applied again ; this 
starving treatment must not be continued too lonfr, or the 
plants mav lose in colour. Mo\ e Straw berries into a torcing- 
pit, but do not overwattr. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Hitherto there has been no stoppage in the work through 
stress of w eather, and the winter Greens have profited by 
the mild weather to make a lot of growth, which in the 
event of sharp frosts will suffer considerably. To save 
the Broccoli in a season like the present they should be 
heeled in, and where this has not been done it would be 
wise to see to it at once. Autumn Cauliflowers and 
Broccoli have been very fine, and those still uncut must be 

S rotected when frost is expected, or they will be spoiled. 

tint, Sorrel, and Tarragon are now required m a green 
state in good establishments, and to keep up a succession 
there must be a command of heat, when relays of roots 
may be placed in as required. There must also be the means 
of protecting Parsley and Chervil to ensure a supply in 
the case of bad weather setting in suddenly. Do" not 
overw’ater Lettuces in frames, or the leaves and hearts 
will not. The demand for moisture in cold frames is now 
of the slightest, especially where air is not given freely. 
Celery and Caraoons must be protected from frost. Take 
up Asparagus-roots for forcing in anticipation of frost, 
and lay their roots close together and cover with long 
litter, to be ready when wanted, so that there may be no 
break in the supply. When the new year comes in 
Asparagus may be forced in the open ground, if there is & 
good stock of fermenting materials. When grown in 
single row's trenches can be opened between the rows 
which are filled with manure and leaves, the row of plants 
being covered with movable boxes. The trenches need 
not be very deep, as the fermenting material may be built 
up above the surface by the sides of the boxes. Usually 
some soil is taken from between the rows for blanchjng 
purposes, and this can be levelled down again after cutting 
c ea s e s. The advantages of this kind of forcing is it does 
not destroy the plants. After a couple of years it will 
force again if desired. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Many Orchids succeed fairly well in the atmosphere of ; 
moderate-sized town, or in the suburbs of London, Ac. a 
indeed, I know more than one grower who manages a 
selection of these interesting and popular plants with really 
wonderful result in quite the heart of the East-end. Such 
kinds as Odontoglossum Alexandre and others, Dendro- 
biums of sorts, most of the Cypripediums, and notably the 
beautiful Coelogyne cristata, which flowers at mid-winter 
with a very moderate amount of warmth, thrive with a 
reasonable amount of care, in even the most unlikely 
places. The majority of those mentioned, as well as 
many others, succeed best in what may be termed our 
intermediate-house—that is to say, in a house or pit where 
the heat seldom falls below 50 degs. in the winter time, 
and never below 45 degs., rising to 55 degs. or 60 degs. 
during the day, and with a summer range of 60 degs. to 
80 degs. er so. A constantly humid atmosphere is a neces¬ 
sity—at any rate, during the whole of the growing season— 
and ventilation must be cautiously, and, as a rule, spar¬ 
ingly given, and with a due supply of water at the root, 
the failures will be few. Consequent^ the plants 
associate well with the more tender description of Ferns, 
Palms, and other fine foliage plants—Dracenas, Gloxinias, 
Ac. —and, indeed, in a town garden a house full of this 
class of plants, if carefully tended, will often give more 
satisfaction than a greenhouse proper. Now that the plants 
are, for the most part, at rest, is a good time to 
buy Orchids, and then they become accustomed to 
their new' surroundings and treatment from the very 
commencement of growth. On the other hand, what are 
known as “hard wooded” plants, including Heaths, 
Boronias, Chorozemas, Aphlexis, Eriostemons, Genetyllis, 
Thibaudias, and others that were far more commonly 
grown half a century ago than now, do not as a class, 
thrive at all well in the murky atmosphere of a lance 
town or city, and should consequently be avoided. Oddly 
enough, Camellias are however, capital tow'n plants, and 
so are the charming and most useful forms of Epacris, 
with Bouvardias, Myrtles, and even the quaintly pretty 
Australian Correas. Common Primroses, grown in pots, 
are now in full bloom in either a cool greenhouse or a 
frame, and at once sweet and suggestive of future possi • 
bilities of spring. Violets, however, are useless in town 
gardens, both indoors and out, and the same may.be said 
of Roses, while Pansies do not thrive as in pure country 
air and soil. Seed catalogues will soon be coming in, ana 
making out the seed order for next spring is a nice occupa¬ 
tion for one or tw r o of the long evenings. Always depend 
chiefly upon well-tried favourites, with a few small packets 
of something new by way of trial only. B. C. R. 


THB COMING WBBRT8 WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from Decem¬ 
ber 23rd to December 30th. 

Potted another batch of Tuberoses and plunged them 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre to make roots in cool-house. Moved 
plants of various kinds to forcing-house for early flowering. 
Filled a small pit with Strawberries in pots. The night 
temperature will be about 50 degs. Put iu more cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums. All those Chrysanths going out of 
bloom have been cut down, and many of the duplicates 
have been thrown away; as they will not be required it is 
useless keeping them. If a wet day comes the pots will 
be washed and packed away till next season. Pruned, 
cleaned, and trained Peaches in a late house. Borders 
inside have had a good soak of soot-water. It is stimu¬ 
lating without encouraging gross growth. Looked over 
the choice alpines on rockery, and placed a thin mulch of 
Cocoa-nut-flbre round the roots of a few which appeared 
to need a little protection. A few things have been 
sheltered by placing cloches elevated on stones to keep off 
heavy rains, and yet permit of a free circulation of air. 
Alpines in pots, of which a few are grow n as duplicates, 
have been plunged in a bed of ashes up to the rim in a 
cold pit. Lights will be draw'n off on every favour¬ 
able opportunity. Pruned and trained hardy climbing 
plants on walls. Tender things, such as Ct-anothn* 
will be lett unpruned till spring. Herbaceous borders 
have all been mulched with snort manure. Finished 
pruning hardy fruits, except Peaches, Apricots, 
and Figs; the latter are at present covered over with 
Spruce Fir branches, and will remain so till the- end of 
March. Looked over fruit stores to remove d?>*ayed fruit s. 
Made a sowing of early Peas and Beans on south border. 
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Blanted more Lettuce and Cabbage-plants. Made up new 
M ushroom-beds. Cleared out one exhausted bed ana filled 
•pace with Seakale-roota. Planted a house with Cucum¬ 
bers to oome in altont next Easter. Looked over a house 
now in bearing to stop and regulate growth ; very little 
knife work is required whbre the plants are looked over 
once or twice a-week. Plants Which are permitted to 
run will not bear so freely as when every shoot is pinched 
one leaf beyond the fruit; but every shoot which shows 
will not be permitted to remain on now’ Moved a few 
lute Pears to a temperature of 00 degs. to bring up flavour 
and make the flesn more melting. Spent half-a-duy in 
dusting lime over Apple-trees in orchard. More lime 
might be used, or rather it might be used more frequently ; 
it cleanses and brightens the bark. Made up a range of 
hot-l>eds for Asparagus, Potatoes, and Horn Carrots. 
Trenched and manured a piece of ground for Onions next 
season. Turned over compost heaps. Moved a lot of 
early Brococli to a deep, cold pit. Shall cover with mats 
and dry litter should frost occur. This ? pit twill 
secure a supply for a long time, as in many plants the 
hearts are only just forming, and as the check given has 
been slight the hearts will continue to grow, awl they may 
la* cut as required. Put new stakes to standard Roses 
where required. Re-planted Box-edging where it had 
become a little patchy from using weed killers. Rain 
came unexpectedly shortly after the weed - killer was 
used and tne Box suffered in several places. l'n nailed 
Peaches on walls. Pruned Laurels ana other evergreen 
shrubs, where used for undergrowth, to keep bottoms 
well clothed with leaves. When permitted to grow up 
the bottoms get thin. 


FRUIT. 

GOOD MARKET PLUMS. 


country call Whitewood. The advantage of 
these withes is that the stake can be kept at 
least 6 inches from the tree, which effectively 
prevents the stake rubbing the tree, as in the 
case when tar cord is employed. The stake is 
driven firmly into the ground, a thick wad of 
straw is placed on each side of the fruit-tree- 
stem, to be made fast to the tree bv fastening 
the withe around it by means of the loop which 
should be made at the end of each. A turn is 
tken taken round the stake, another round the 
tree. The end of the withe is then made fast 
half-way between the tree and the stake by 
winding it round the parts which stretch from 
tree to stake ; the end of the withe is tucked 
through the twisted parts and made fast. It is 
not possible for the tree alone to be moved by 
the wind ; therefore, if the stake is driven 
firmly into the ground, the tree must be secure. 
These withes last a year, the stake, two, as a 
rule. Simply renew the withes and the trees 
are again made secure. In all country places 
these withes can be had without much trouble, 
but, failing them, No. 8 galvanised wire would 
answer very well. Sometimes the ties slip 
down the stem of the tree and the stake, owing 
to the constant pressure put on each during 
windy weather. A tack into the stake will 
remedy this.—H. 



With me, in the South of England, the follow 
ing varieties are generally the best—viz., Rivers’ 


STARVING FRUIT-TREES. 


Early Prolific, one of the best of very early Thf return of the winter, when pruning and 
Plums, being fully ripe at the end of July on a | manuring is usually performed, offers a favour- 
wall, and very little behind this 
on bush-trees. Early Orleans, 
another excellent early sort that 
succeeds well as a bush tree, 
very prolific, and good for any 
purpose ; makes a good succes¬ 
sion to Rivers’ Prolific. Vic¬ 
toria, too well known to need any 
description, is the very best 
Plum in cultivation for crop¬ 
ping and for any purpose for 
which Plums are grown ; as a 
cooking Plum it has no rival, 
the flesh being thick and the 
stone small, and when fully ripe 
it is also a very excellent dessert 
Plum. Jefferson, a beautiful 
dessert fruit, very rich in fla¬ 
vour, and, I think better than 
bush or pyramidal trees than 
from a wall. Pond’s Seedling, 
one of the largest of Plums, 
with very handsome fruit, ex¬ 
cellent for kitchen purposes. 

Coe’s Golden Drop, one of the 
finest late Dessert Plums in cul- 


Plimt “Oi«borne’n. H Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. J. 
Mayle, 183, Parliament street, Derby. 


tivation, being most delicious 
in October, as it will hang until partially shri¬ 
velled on a wall, quite ripe to the end of 
October. Green Gage is still one of the beat 
flavoured of all Plums, and a good Itearer, 
and Gisborne s (here figured) is a capital 
medium - sized kitchen Plum, of a greenish- 
yellow when ripe. The tree is an early and 
abundant bearer. H. 


Staking fruit-trees. —It is quite true 
that a lot of fruit-trees are planted and not 
staked. More is the pity, because it is not pos¬ 
sible that standard trees can stand erect 
with but a mere handful of roots in some cases 
to balance the head. I make a practice of 
staking all standard fruit-trees the same day 
that they are planted. Some persons, I know, 
leave them until a favourable opportunity 
occurs. In the meantime most likely a strong 
ale of wind springs up, accompanied with 
eavy showers. No matter how carefully the 
roots may have been spread out when planting, 
it is impossible for them to remain so for any 
length of time when the trees are being blown 
about by the wind ; some, perhaps, are blown 
quite down. The old-fashioned plan of placing 
the stake close to the tree, or at least an inch 
or so away, then binding a piece of sacking or 
straw around the tree-stem, to be after secured 
o the stake with the familiar tar cord, is a plan 
not to be recommended nowadays. There is 
nothing to equal a withe made from a sapling ; 
either Hazel or almost any kind of coppice 
wood that will twist will answer. Nothing is 
better than the shoots of the common wild 
Guelder Rose, which -m^ny personS|- in the 
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I able opportunity for calling attention to the fact 
1 that fruit-trees are starved in many ways, be¬ 
sides that of withholding the necessary applica- 
i tions of manure, without which it is impossible 
for any time to keep on producing heavy crops. 
It has been proved over and over again that 
cropping Vine-borders is ruinous to the Vines, 
and not a profitable proceeding to the owner, 
for the simple reason that more is lost in the 
crop of Grapes than is gained by any produce that 
can be grown on the border, and this is applic¬ 
able to other fruits os well, and it may be laid 
down as a general rule that as the roots will 
extend quite as far from the stem as the top of 
the tree reaches in height that this distance 
should be kept sacred to the roots, and mulched 
and tended like a good Vine-border, if fruit of 
the finest is to be grown. Yet what do we find, 
as a rule, in small gardens ? The vegetable 
crops are planted right up to the stems of the 
trees on the plea that they cannot afford the 
space necessary to give the fruit-trees a chance 
of having their surface-roots undisturbed, and 
| it is no uncommon thing to see the soil being 
dug over when the tree needs every root to 
swell up its crop, and the best surface-roots are 
cut off or rendered useless by reason of l>eing 
mutilated when they ought to be undisturbed. 
Some vegetable crops are not so bad as others, 

I but almost any of the Cabbage tribe are so 
strong rooting and gross feeding that they will 
soon starve any fruit-trees into a weakly, 
debilitated state, from which it is no easy 
matter to recover them. If you point 
out this plan of starving fruit-trees to the 
owner, the probabilities are that you will be 
met by the reply that it is done in much larger 


gardens than theirs, and must be right, but the 
Fact of its being done by people who ohght to 
know better proves nothing more than its being 
an established custom that takes a long time 
to overcome. Mixed flower-borders have niuch 
to answer for in starving fruit-trees ; if you pas# 
along some garden walks you will note that fruit- 
trees, either as espaliers, bush, or pyramids have 
l>een planted a few feet from the edge, and 
flowers of some kind have been planted to make 
the garden gay ; but it is all at the expense of 
the poor fruit-trees, for, although they grow 
away finely together for a few years, it is only 
a question of time when the strong herbaceous 
plants will get the mastery of the fruit-trees. It 
seems odd that a tree should l>e starved by a 
plant, but it is all a question of rooting power, 
and a l>ed of Chrysanthemums under an Apple or 
Pear-tree will soon starve it to such an extent 
that the fruit will be useless. If you wish for 
fruit of the finest that can be grown, plant your 
trees on good soil, and keep it solely to their use, 
for it is the worst economy to attempt to grow 
two crops on one plot of land, and to do this pro¬ 
perly the fruit garden should be quite distinct 
from the flower or vegetable garden. If inter¬ 
mediate cropping is done at all it should be at 
such a respectful distance from each other that 
the roots of the flowers or vegetables cannot rot 
the fruit-trees, or assuredly the fruit-trees will 
get the worst of the contest. 

James Groom, Qosjnrt. 


5132.— Forcing Strawberries. — The 

demand for forced Strawberries has of late years 
been very erratic, and the fancy prices generally 
fall to those who are close to and understand 
the market. Of course, the early fruits, if good, 
fetch the best price, but they are perishable 
goods, and want very careful packing, ami 
should not be too ripe before gathering. The 
same thing depends upon what variety they arc. 
For sale large fruits are best. Good British 
Queen always sells well. Try and find a customer 
before the Strawberries are ripe.—E. H. 

- If you can get the fruits ripe towards the 

end of March or early in April, you may possibly 
make 8s. to 1 Os. per pound of them ; but to do 
so requires a lot of heat and great experience 
and skill, while the plants will only produce a 
few fruits apiece, and the right sorts must be 
employed. Much depends, too, upon the size, 
quality, and colour of the fruit. To force them 
thus early the plants ought to be started very 
shortly now ; but you must not push them very 
hard, or give too much water, until the flowers 
expand.—B. C. R. 

5125.— Planting a Vine.— Plant the Vine 
early in March, when the buds are moving. 
Drain the tub bv putting from 4 inches to 
6 inches of broken bricks or other rough 
material in the bottom. The soil should be old 
rotten turf and a little old manure, mixed with 
a little bone-meal or Thomson’s Manure. The 
Patent Silicate Manure is cheaper, and Vines 
do well with it. A couple of pounds may be 
mixed with each bushel of soil.—E. H. 

5120.— Best Raspberries.— Carter’s Prolific and 
Baumforth’s Seedling are excellent varieties. Both crop 
freely, and have a good constitution. If an extra large 
fruited variety is preferred, cut out the latter and substi¬ 
tute Northumberland Fillbosket.—8. P. 

- A splendid Raspberry—profitable, free-bearing, and 

producing large fruits—Is Su]>erlative, and this should 
certainly be one, whilst of the others select either Baum- 
forth Red or Red Antwerp, as both are good.— C. T. 

- Fastolf, though smaller than some of the more 

recent introductions, is a very free bearer, and is still 
largely grow. Hornet, Norwich Wonder, and Superlative 
are large-fruited kinds.—E. H. 

3107.— Grafting a Cherry-tree.— Cherry-trees are 
generally budded in July or August, but they may be 
grafted early in April, when the sap is flowing freely.— 


5090. —Rats in a garden— “ M. L. 

Williams” should write to McDougall & Co., 
Manchester, and ask them for their preparation 
for rats. The next step will be to find out the 
rat-holes, and apply the preparation as directed 
There is really no excuse for those who are tor¬ 
mented with rats in gardens, when, as in the 
present case, they seem to burrow in the open 
ground. It is when they take up their quarters 
in tumble-down houses and drains that exter¬ 
minating them becomes a serious matter.— 
Doclting. 
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Soil-burning. —The benefit of burned soil is 
well known. Of course, this has reference to 
clay land, which often needs some such addi¬ 
tion. Hard-burned material is of little value, 
excepting for ballast. Do not attempt large 
heaps, as these are the more likelv to become 
hard burned. Small heaps are the best. To 
proceed with the work first prepare a fire with 
small coal, and when well alight this will act as 
a feeder to the smaller fires. A ring of clay 
should be formed about 3 feet over, and within 
which place the fire, taken from the larger fire 
prepared for the purpose. When a body of fire 
lias been formed draw some lumps of clay 
around, sprinkling small coal amongst them, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


LATE POTATOES. 

“W. H.” and “ R. S.” enciuire as to the char¬ 
acteristics of the Scotch Champion Potato, and 
also ask for the names of other good late kinds ? 
In general qualities the first named (see illus¬ 
tration), when true, comes between the Scotch 
Regent and the Irish Rock, embodying the good 
flavour of the former and the hardy constitu¬ 
tion of the latter. Like other Potatoes, the 
eating quality varies much, according to circum¬ 
stances as regards soil, climate, and cultivation ; 
but it may be safely classed among good table 
sorts. Occasionally, when the locality 
and season are alike favourable to its 
development its table qualities are quite 
first-class. The Champion is a strong, 
rank grower, and should be allowed a 
fourth more space between the rows and 
sets than tliat which ordinary kinds A 

require in planting. It is, perhaps, the 
latest field Potato to ripen, the haulm 
remaining fresh when that of all others MM 
is withered : it should, consequently, l)e mm 
planted earlier than is usual for late 
sorts generally in order to do it justice. 

It will grow and yield remarkably well |H| 
on poor soils where other kinds would IfflH 
not succeed, and, altogether, is to be ml 
highly recommended for a main* crop in 
every garden and farm where large 
breadths of Potatoes are grown. It 
cannot, however, be too prominently 
kept in view that, to fortify its disease- 
resisting properties, and also to secure - 

at their best its other good qualities, a 
thorough change of seed should be made 
each season. Other good late kinds 
are as follows : Magnum Bonum, Dun¬ 
bar and other Regents, the old Pink 
Eye, a capital Scotch Potato, and School¬ 
master. B. 


•otato “Scotch Champion. 


and as these became alight add other clay and 
small coal until the heap is formed. This may 
be about 3 feet in height, which is quite large 
large enough for garden purposes on a small 
scale. If so desired the heaps may stretch out 
to several feet in length. Xo chimney is 
needed, as this would defeat the end in view, 
but if at any time it should burn through at 
the sides this must be promptly put right again. 
Directly the heap is sufficiently burned it must 
be opened out. 

Clkabing oft rubbish-heaps. — When the 
ground is frost and snow-bound this is good 
work. Not that rubbish-heap material forms 
very good manure, but it is useful for heavy 
land, opening it up and adding humus, which 
this class of soil is so deficient in. It should 
be well worked over, forking out all the coarser 
refuse and burning it, returning the ash to the 
bulk. Some freshly slaked lime may also be 
added, not merely for hastening decomposition, 
but for the destruction of the pups? and larva? 
of insects. After adding the lime allow it to 
remain for a week or two, afterwards again 
turning it well over. This material comes in 
very well for dressing ground intended for 
Potatoes. V. 


KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

At this season of the year draining, trenching, 
where it may be carried out, the turning out of 
old rubbish-heaps, and burning coarse refuse 
may be attended to. Burnt refuse, of which 
there cannot be too mush in any garden, is a 
most valuable fertiliser, as well as a capital pre¬ 
ventive against insect pests, especially those of 
a root-eating nature. Instead of allowing all 
Ruch coarse refuse to lie in a heap to decay, and 
perhaps be an eyesore as well, the quickest and 
best method is to burn it, not only to get it into 
a smaller compass, but for its valuable proper¬ 
ties when so reduced. For heavy soils its value 
especially cannot be too highly recommended 
for pointing into the surface immediately preced¬ 
ing cropping. 

Draining. —If the soil is to prove productive 
it must be in an efficiently drained state, so that 
aeration may follow, as w ithout this the crops 
cannot thrive. A badly drained soil on account 
of its coldness attracts frosts, especially late 
spring frosts, which often prove so destructive 
to the tender crops in low-lying positions. As 
a guide to go by, trial holes should be dug 2 feet 
or 3 feet deep, and if water collects in these it 
is quite evident that draining is necessary. 
Draining need not be a costly undertaking— 
that is, if there is an outlet for the water as it 
collects in the drains. To gauge the numl>er of 
drains required it is better to lay out a certain 
number first, say 16 feet or 20 feet apart, and 
upon the completion of these other test holes 
should be dug intermediate between them, and 
if the water stands in these instead of draining 
away, it is evident that more are needed. The 
drains should be cut straight, taking out the 
soil with proper draining tools, commencing 
wide at the top, at least, in comparison with 
the depth of the drains, tapering down to there 
being just room to lay the tiles. This narrowing 
down is very important, as if the bottom should 
be wider than the tiles these latter roll about 
and cannot be properly fixed in their places. 
All cross drains should run into a main drain, 
which should be lower than the rest, and have 
an outlet to drain the water right awav. The 
drains are best left open until the whole are 
formed, so as to note more clearly the drawing 
off of the water. When all is ready, a layer of 
lvillast or small clinkers should be first placed 
over the tile before filling in the soil. 


5104. — Size of Tomato-house. — The 

length of a house for Tomatoes may be anything 
from 10 feet or 12 feet long up to that of Mr. 
Ladd’s huge structure at Nwanley, which st retches 
out to no less than 630 feet, though generally 
speaking the larger the better, as Tomatoes 
thrive l>est where there is plenty of space and 
air. As regards the width I consider that from 
20 feet to 25 feet, or even 30 feet, is letter than 
less, as it permits of two pathways being made, 
with two narrow side beds or borders, and one 
wide central one, and in this way one can get in 
among the plants letter to train and trim them, 
or gather the fruit, while more light and air is 
also admitted among the plants. Again, a 
Tomato-house should be moderately lofty, for 
plants of most varieties will attain a height of 
8 feet to 10 feet, or more, during the season, and 
on this account also it is better to be compara¬ 
tively wide.—B. C. R. 

-If profit is the main consideration the larger the 

house the better, as a larjfe house can be built cheaper in 
proportion to size than a small one. A useful size would 
be 24 feet wide and 100 feet lonsr, . r > feet to eaves, and 
14 feet to the ridjre. A path should run all round ; 
the centre bed may be 10 feet wide, and the side beds 
4 feet each.—E. H. 

5144.— Growing two crops of Toma¬ 
toes. —You can certainly do as you suggest, and 


by taking the cuttings early—say, in May—and 
growing them on in 6-incli or 7-inch pots out¬ 
side, and planting them in the houses directly 
you pull the first batch out there should be a 
break in the supply of not more than two or 
three weeks. Plants from seed sown early in 
January ought certainly to produce ripe fruit 
early in May, if kept moving on all the time. 
But by means of judicious “feeding” the same 
plants' may be kept on fruiting right through 
until the end of October at least, especially in 
moderately lofty houses, such as these. Not 
long ago I saw a lot of plants that after fruiting 
from the beginning of May until July, and having 
reached the top of the house, which was low, 
were untied, bent down at the bottom, and then 
trained up again, and were thus kept going 
until the end of October—with plenty of nourish¬ 
ment, of course. Except in the depth of winter 
the plants do better planted out than in pots, 
while the labour of watering is also vastly less. 
After the end of October a good deal of heat is 
necessary to ripen Tomatoes properly, though it 
might be just managed in the smaller structure, 
which I imagine would be warmer than the 
other. A batch of late Chrysanthemums would 
probably be more remunerative on the whole. 
When cutting old plants down, the best way 
is to secure a young growth or two from the 
base previously, then cut away the old stem, 
and with a genial temperature and a light top¬ 
dressing they will grow away all right.—B. C. K. 

5137.—Culture of Seakale.— Early in 
March is a good time to plant the roots. Strong 
plants can be bought for about 12s. per 100. 
These would give a supply of Kale the following 
year. Smaller ones would do, but more time 
would be required to have them ready for forcing. 
Raising a stock of plants by sowing seed in 
April is very often practised. This is the 
cheapest way ; but two years are required before 
satisiactory results are obtained. If this latter 
plan is adopted sow the seed in shallow drills 
15 inches apart. The year following treat the 
roots as advised subsequently. Seakale is a 
very accommodating vegetable os regards the 
soil. It will succeed in any good garden soil, 
provided it is deeply dug and liberally manured. 
Heavy soil should be prepared at once, so as to 
be in good order by the time planting is done. 
Trench the ground 2 feet deep, leaving the clay 
at the bottom of the trench and retaining the 
top soil in its present position. Work in as 
much decayed vegetable-refuse and road-grit as 
is possible within 1 foot of the surface. When 
the roots are received early in March cut off the 
crown just below the junction where the leaves 
spring from. If this is neglected the roots will 
throw up a truss of bloom from each crown, and 
the development of this will interfere with the 
future crop. The whole energy of the roots 
should be concentrated in the free growth of 
leaves and a crown in the centre, from which 
the succulent leaves that are edible the season 
following are procured. When the crown is eut 
off, two, and sometimes more, shoots spring from 
just below where the severance took place. 
These growths should be thinned down to one, 
choosing the strongest, of course. Plant the 
roots in rows 18 inches apart and 15 inches in 
the rows, if it is intended to take up the roots 
for forcing in the greenhouse, stoke-hole, or any 
such building that is fairly warm and can hi? 
made dark. If the roots are to give their pro¬ 
duce upon the ground where grown by covering 
them with pots and manure, three roots should 
be planted nnglewise, 6 inches apart, allowing 
2 feet 6 inches Between each clump. In planting 
it iB a good plan to fork the ground over again, 
leaving it loose when finished. Cover the heads 
with 2 inches of soil. The ground must be kept 
free from weeds during the summer, and con¬ 
stantly stirred with a Dutch-hoe. This accele¬ 
rates growth, and the more this is encouraged 
the better are the prospects of success. —S. I*. 

5109. —Growing Mushrooms. -To every 
five barrowfuls of fresh stable-manure, after 
the longest straw has been shaken out, add one 
b irrowful of sandy-loam, and thoroughly blend 
the whole together. It will be letter to collect 
sufficient to form a bed at the same time, ami 
when the heap has got warm turn it over and 
intermix, and make up the bed, building it 
solid. The size and depth of the bed should be 
greater if made in an unheated building than 
where artificial heat is used. If made against 
a wall in a cellar a good width will be 3 feet, 
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crops, &uch as Carrots, arc much less attacked I 
by wireworm, and the slugs do not appear to j 
like the saline properties of the Seaweed. As a 
dressing for flowers it is highly spoken of, and 
on light soils it retains the moisture for a long 
time.—J. G., Gosport. 

5053.— Replanting Seakale.— You may 

safely transplant this now, or at any time, 
up to the date it commences to grow, but, except 
for forming new beds, it is not necessary to 
transplant Seakale, for if it is strong it can be 
lifted and forced in heat, or covered with Sea- 
kale-pots, and then with fermenting material; 
but if the object is to form permanent beds for 
forcing in the open air it is now a good time to 
perform the work. Any good kitchen garden 
soil will grow Seakale, although it naturally 
grows in loose, shingly soil by the coast. Young 
one-year-old plants are the best for planting to 
form permanent beds. Seakale is readily in¬ 
creased by pieces of the fleshy roots cut into 
sets, and allowed to form crowns before planting 
in open air in April.—J. G. H. 

5i:il.— A large Tomato.— Yes, there is a Imge- 
fruited variety of this name, but it is a great coarse thing, 
useless for market purposes and but little good for any¬ 
thing but curiosity. From what I have seen of it 1 would 
not give it house-room.—B. C. K. 


flowering as many others of the labiata section. 
Neither is robustness a sure indication or 
guarantee of flower to follow', for I have seen 
very many more plants blossom which had made 
medium-sized bulbs than I have of the very 
large and robust form. It has stout pseudo¬ 
bulbs, which support a large single oblong- 
obtuse leaf, which is very thick and leathery 
in texture and deep-green. The scape (see illus¬ 
tration) rises from between an oblong spathe 
and bears from three to five flow'ers, which 
measure from 7 inches to 8 inches in breadth 
and some 1) inches or 10 inches in length ; sepals 
and petals soft-rose colour or rosy-mauve ; lip 
very large ; the sides erect, rolled over the 
column ; the front portion large and spreading, 
crisp at the margin, and of a rich purplish- 
crimson, flushed with violet in front, and bear¬ 
ing an eye-like blotch on each side of the throat, 
which is usually some shade of vellow r . It 
appears to generally flov’er during spring and 
summer, but I have seen it blooming in Novem¬ 
ber. The variety Sanderiana is found in the 
district about La Palma, and affects the same 
positions as the typical plant. The large spread 
ing front lobe of the flower is rich purplish 
magenta.. Its treatment should be the same 
as that so often recommended for Cattleyas of 
this section, but it appears to enjoy a slightly 
higher temperature than most of them. 


15 inches deep at the back, and one foot at the 
front. When made on the floor of the building, 
make the bed in the shape of a ridge, 3 feet 
wide at the base, rising to 2£ feet, the sides 
being made round. This gives a good deal of 
surface for the production of Mushrooms, and 
such beds retain the heat a long time, and are 
easily covered should covering be necssary. 
Bury the loam, then there is not much danger of 
overheating, and the beds are more lasting, and 
time is saved in turning and fermenting the 
manure by the old system. When the tempera¬ 
ture of the bed is stead}" at 80 degs. to 85 degs. 
it may be spawned. This is usually done 
by breaking up the spaw’n into pieces about 
li inches in diameter, and placing them just 
under the surface of the manure about 9 inches 
apart, all over the surface of the bed. After 
spawning make firm again, and when the spawn 
is running freely place 1^ inches of sifted loam 
over the surface of the bed, and beat dowm flat 
with the spade. A light covering of litter 
will check evaporation, and if the peat declines 
too fast the covering may be increased for the 
purpose of keeping in the heat. The spawn 
must be good, and if several beds are at work 
in the building at one time there will be 
warmth, except in severe w’eather, without fire 
heat; but it is always desirable to have some 
means of heating, as Mushrooms cannot begrow'n 
in a low"er temperature than 55 degs.—E. H. 
4927.— Early Tomatoes for market. 

Respecting “Mr. H. Drury’s” reply to the 
above query, I have no doubt but that this 
gentleman’s seedling from Horsford’s Prelude is 
a like variety to the -well-known and highly- 
esteemed variety Conference, w’hich latter was 
raised from Prelude. I grow Tomatoes by the 
ton, and have them going all the year round. 
I also give the greater portion of new varieties 
that from time to time appear a trial, and I 
could a tale unfold concerning many of recent 
introduction, w'hich would not, I fear, please 
the raisers. There is, how’ever, a variety w hich 
w as sent me for trial by Mr. B. C. Ravenscroft. 
of Ifield, Craw’ley, Sussex, named Ifleld Gem, and 
1 have no hesitation in saying that it is the very 
highest type of excellence in the Tomato way 
that has yet come under my notice. The plant 
is a very close grower, and appears to do even 
letter in pots or boxes than planted out. Even 
now (Decemlier 7) I have plants on slight 
bottom heat not 3 feet high, with four and five 
trusses -these not G inches apart—setting freely. 
The fruit is borne on single and double-branched 
racemes, bearing from five to nine fruits each, flat- 
tish-round in shape, weighing from 5 oz. to 8 oz. 
each. The colour is grand, being a gloss} 
brilliant crimson, and the fruit is solid and 
weighty. The flavour is not by any means the 
least point, and I can say that it surpasses all that 
I have ever tasted, and for eating in a raw state 
its refreshing sub-acid flavour is pleasant indeed. 
In addition to the above-named qualities it is 
early and comes on very quickly. In April 
this year I cut from this variety a few days 
sooner than from Sutton's Earliest of All, and 
the appearance w’as so far superior to the latter 
that I intend planting Ifield Gem in all my 
early houses the coming season. I believe it 
is a seedling from Conference, crossed with a 
large-fruited American sort, and much resembles 
Conference in foliage, but of thicker substance, 
and the leaves have the peculiarity of standing out 
from the stem in a stiff horizontal position. As 
regards raising Tomatoes for early work so 
as to have fruit ripe in April, seed should be 
sown at once on slight bottom-heat, and when 
well up removed to a shelf near the glass in a 
temperature from 55 degs. to GO degs. 

P. F. L. S., Jersey. 

5093.— Seaweed as manure —In reply 
to this question, allow" me to say that Seaweed 
is one of the very best manures that can be 
used, not only for the purposes named of a top 
dressing to Seakale ana Asparagus-beds, both of 
which naturally grow by the seaside, but also 
for the general run of kitchen garden crops. 
In this locality it is used extensively, as we 
have a good many allotments let to cottagei-s 
favourably situated for collecting Seaweed, as 
the tide ebbs and flow’s in creeks close by, and 
leaves a great quantity of Seaweed, that is 
collected at low water, and dug into the 
land when quite fresh, and I have been 
assured that not only are the crops finer than 
where ordinary manure ia^used, but that root 
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CATTLEYA WARSCEWICZI. 

In reply to several enquirers, “ B. C. D.,” 
“ H. R.,” &c., this plant is doubtless more 
familiar to some Orchid growers as Cattleya 
gigas, a name it obtained in Belgium when first 
introduced in a living state, and before it w'as 
recognised as being identical with the C. 
Warscewiczi, of Reichenbach, which had been 


ONCIDIUM FLEXUOSUM. 

In reply to the earnest entreaty of “Orchis,” I 
append the following reply, also to the appeal 
of “A Perplexed One.” Both my friends 
appear to have succeeded in a fair way with the 
cultivation of this Oncidium, as the first 
named one has the plant now flowering. My 
other correspondent has it showing flower, but 
one of his perplexities lies in his findiug some 
buds in the morning eaten off and lying upon 
the stage, and he has kept a careful watch and 
he does not think there is anything to eat them 
off in the tw'o houses. Well, that may be all 
true enough, but my friend says nothing about 
the cockroaches. Has he, too, kept a careful 
guard over these pests ? If so, why then I give 
his problem up; but if not, set about the 
extirpation of the cockroaches speedily. It is 
not often they trouble themselves about such 
an Orchid as Oncidium floxuosum, but generally 
select some finer and letter thing, some plant 
that the owner sets more store on. Now at 
once get some phosphorus paste and put it dow n 
on and about the plants ; also search and look 
in any and every empty pot there is in the 
house, go carefully through your plants hanging 
in earthenware baskets, and all those occupying 
standing pots, especially those with slits or 
openings in them, and dip them carefully and 
thoroughly, and any cockroaches that are 
dislodged kill by crushing them under your 
foot. It is quite astonishing what destruction 
i« wrought by these things, when one only has a 
few flowers as at this time of the year, which 
perhaps would not be noticed in the fuller 
flowering season, or it would not give so much 
concern, while the enemy is growing both in 
size and numbers. Now* tor my friend 
“ Orchis,” and his entreaty. He says his plant 
is flowering, but that it is’bent in what I used 
to call a sprawling manner, and the roots from 
the bulbs spread out into the atmosphere. 
When these plants want repotting, should he 
put the roots down into the soil? Well, no. 
I should take a fair-sized branch of wood and 
put into the pot with the plant, and so bring it 
upright by tying it w ith bass, and allow the 
roots to be quite free if they so liked, and when 
I repotted it still allow tke roots to rove at 
liberty, if they feel so disposed. I never 
knew the roots of Oncidiums, Cattleyas, or any 
other Orchids to take kindly to the soil into 
which they were forced. Train them over the 
soil and give them an opportunity of going in if 
they choose, but do not bury them by force. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Cattleya Warscewiczi. 


discovered by the grand old collector, whose 
name it bears, as far back as 1848. It is a 
native of the province of Medellin, in New' 
Grenada, where it is said to grow upon the 
branches of the forest trees, which are well 
exposed to sun and air, and which grow in the 
neighbourhood of water. It is one of the 
boldest-growing and most magnificent Cattleyas 
when in bloom that has yet been discovered, 
but it has not hitherto proved to be so free- 


DENDHOBIUM KINGIANUM. 

“ BEMERTON ” asks for the habital and right 
treatment of this pretty little Australian 
Dendrobe ? I have had some large specimens of 
this species, but many of the Orchid growers of 
the present day have not heard of the planl. 
and even if they had done so, they may have 
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not seen it, and therefore have no idea of what 
it is like. This Dendrobe was discovered by 
Bid will in South Queensland just about fifty 
years ago, and sent to Kew, and named by him 
in honour of Captain King. The plant is very 
distinct in growth, which makes it all the 
better remembered, being erect, with the bulbs 
clustered. These are each about 3 inches high, 
swollen at the base, becoming smaller towards 
the top. Upon the top are borne the leaves, 
which are usually in pairs, though sometimes 
more than double that number are found on 
them, and these are of an oblong-lanceolate 
shape, and thick and leathery in their texture. 
They are persistent, lasting for several years, 
the colour being of a rich deep-green. The 
raceme comes out from the top of the stem 
between the leaves, and is slender and free- 
tlowered, the flowers being about an inch across, 
and of a dull purple shade of colour, varying 
somewhat in clitferent individuals, but in none 
so much as to make it a showy plant, although 
it does belong to the Speciosa section of the 
genus, to which such kinds as D. bigibbum, 
I). Phalienopsis, I). laminum, I), superbiens, ami 
several others that could be named also belong, 
and these are fine ornaments in our stoves. 
Bat to return to D. Kingianum. The flowers last 
a long time in perfection, and thus tend to make 
amends for other shortcomings, but I recently 
saw in Mr. Smee’s garden a fine white form 
with much longer spikes, having racemes about 
a foot in length, and bearing many pure white 
flowers. It is called album, and is very well 
named. There are other forms with whitish 
flowers, but near the typical plant in size and 
in the length of raceme. Now, a little about 
the culture of this plant, which may be grown 
on a block of wood, but this is only in the young 
state, for this its tufted habit suits it capitally. 
In a pot it succeeds well if the receptacle is well 
drained, keeping the plant well up to the glass 
in order that it may have the full benefit of the 
light and all the sun that shines. I have, and 
many others besides me also have, kept these 
plants cool, in fact, quite cold, because they 
come from Australia, but we have found by 
experience that this was very wrong, and where 
M r e have had the plant to thrive the best was in 
the Cattleya house. Pot in good peat-fibre and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, and rest the plants 
in the temperature of the cool-house. They 
bloom during the winter and early spring 
months. Matt. Bramble. 


5128.— Orchids fora cool greenhouse 

—The following will succeed well in a cool 
greenhouse, ami the best of ull for the purpose 
is Cvpripedium insigne, which produces a wealth 
of bloom at this season 


racemes of bright-rose, and requires more heat 
than the others mentioned. It is not very 
difficult to grow, and produces its scapes from 
the base of the pseudo bulbs without leaves. 
You may also have C. vestata. Cattleya Trianse 
is a lovely Orchid, and suitable also for a cool* 
house are such Odontoglossums as 0. crispum 
or 0. Alexandra^ which are really the same, 0. 
Pescatorei, ami especially the cheery little 
0. Rossi majus, which varies in colour, sometimes 
with more rose on the lip. The sepals are, 
however, as a rule, pure-white, also the petals, 
except that the latter are barred with crimson- 
chocolate, the lip being white. The flowers last 
a very long time in full perfection. Cmlogyne 
cristata is one of the most popular of all Orchids, 
its flowers are pure white, except a little yellow on 
the lip, anil borne in racemes. Then you may also 
select Dendrobium nobile, Lycaste Skinneri (a 
very useful species, the flowers large and pure 
white in the more expensive variety alba), 
Masdevallia tovarensis (pure-white, flowering at 
this season), Mesospinidium sanguineuin, Onci- 
dium tigrinum (the flowers richly fragrant like 
Violets, the lip yellow, sepals and petals barred 
with chocolate colour), and Orchis foliosa, a 
splendid Orchis for pot culture. The last 
mentioned is quite hardy, but does well in pots. 
It bears a bola spike of \>looin. C. T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MISTLETOE. 

With the approach of Christmas and the general 
use of this parasitic plant (see illustration), 
a few of my readers may like to have a 
note upon its propagation and culture. 
Viscum album is the botanical name of 
the Mistletoe, and it has been used upon 
festive occasions for centuries past. It is a 
native of Europe, and also grows wild in Great 
Britain. A great many ancient superstitions 
have been associated with the Mistletoe, and at 
one time it was supposed to possess considerable 
medicinal virtues. But I will get closer to my 
subject, and first of all state that this parasitic 
plant prefers the Apple as a host plant. It may 
be grown upon several others, and the following 
represents the order in which they are esteemed 
by this shrub : Poplars, with the exception of 
the Lombardy variety, Cratieguses, Limes, 
Maples, and the Mountain Ash. I think its 
rareness upon the Oak, combined with the 
religious ceremonies already associated with 
that tree, hail much to do with the Druidical 
worship accorded to it. In Prance, and also in 
the fruit districts of Herefordshire, the orchards 
arc much infested with it, and a regular trade 



of the year. It is cheap, 
easily grown, and will 
thrive well in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse. It is 
a native of Sylhet, and 
there are many varie¬ 
ties, Maulei being one 
of the principal, but if 
you get the ordinary 
form it will suffice at pre 
sent. During the summer 
the plants require no 
artificial heat whatever, 
and Orchid growers, as 
a rule, keep them in far 
too high a temperature. 
The flowers of the Lady 

f Slippers last long in 
oixi condition after 
cing gathered fully 
three or more weeks. 


Mistletoe on an Apple-tree branch. 


grow a tuft or two of their own. The berries 
are not ripe at Christmas, and to be successful 
some of them should be saved upon a branch 
either stuck into damp soil or placed in water 
until the early part of March. A better plan 
still is to procure a few from a growing plant ; 
but as the birds are very partial to them there 
is some little difficulty in this. The bark of 
a young shoot between two and three years old 
is best to place them on, and although they may 
l>e simply crushed upon it by the fingers, it is 
much better and safer to proceed as follows : 
Make a couple of cuts in the bark of this shape 
It is of importance that the top of 
these cuts face to the centre of the tree ; why, I 
do not pretend to say. Lift the tongue of liark 
gently, and press the berry beneath ; the tongue 
will retain the seeijs until they germinate. 
Perform the above operation upon the lower 
side of the branches. There are two reasons for 
this ; first, it is more protected from birds and 
sun ; also the water from a succession of wet 
days will not put a stop to germination. 
During early summer, when the seed lias pro¬ 
duced a couple of leaves, bright sun will often 
wither them up before sufficiently established 
upon the host plant. This is avoided to a great 
extent by placing them on the under part of the 
branch, and birds are kept away by a little 
muslin being fastened around the spot. There 
is no harm in trying several, because the 
majority of them will perhaps succumb during 
the summer ; if not, any overabundance can be 
reduced by tearing them away. P. U. 

FORCING SHRUBS, ETC. 

After the turn of the days it may be deemed safe 
to introduce into a moderate warmth a few plants 
each of the hardy shrubs which have been duly 
prepared for early forcing, by correspondingly 
early potting in the case of home-grown mate¬ 
rial, if not already established and previously 
forced, or by using imported plants for first 
early work. One of the most reliable of all 
shrubs for the earliest use is 

Lilac Charles X. ; it will force well in a 
fairly brisk heat, alt hough I would not ail vise 
undue haste when it can be avoided. Another 
Lilac of which I am disposed to think we shall 
see a good deal more of is that called Mme. 
Marie Legraye ; it is not apparently quite so 
dwarf as Charles X., but it flowers very freely 
whilst still of small size. Being a pure-white 
it is an excellent companion to the first- 
named. These I start earty, on a bed 
of leaves with a gentle bottom - heat 
under pot-Vines already breaking. The 
moisture thus obtained will assist an early 
break without the foliage getting too much 
in advance of the flowers. Large plants 
of Lilacs which are still in the open ground, but 
are intended for forcing, had better be lifted 
and stood in boxes or baskets in readiness with 
some soil pressed firmly around the roots, but 
unless compelled to do so I would not start these 
; lants too soon. Next to the Lilacs, note should 
be taken of the 

Early Rhododendrons ; those which flower 
naturally whilst the weather is still cold are the 
best kinds to select for early flowering. Of these 
the various forms ofR. Nobleanum in scarlet, rose, 
and light shades of colour can hardly be said to 
require forcing, flowering so exceedingly early 
in a natural manner. I have often wondered 
why more use lias not lieen made of this 
valuable early Rhododendron. Then there are 
the varieties of R. pra?cox and also one called 
Early Gem ; these lieing dwarf kinds do not 
occupy too much, whilst they flower profusely, 
being useful either for cutting or in the 
conservatory. Of the early deciduous Azaleas, the 
mollis section are by far the best ; where these 
have prominent budsand a good number of them, 
they should be started with the Lilacs. For 
the earliest blooming, I prefer those plants of 
A. mollis which have been potted up for one or 
two years and have plenty of roots without any 
of the check consequent upon lifting anil 
potting. Of 

Roses, onlv those which are thoroughly estab¬ 
lished should be started early, and these even 
should not have any undue amount of heat. In 
private gardens toe Peach-house just about 
started will suit them to a nicety. A few 
plants of the Guelder Rose duly prepared can 
likewise be started soon. Of plants which I 
consider it advisable for the present to defer 
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S lacing in heat are the Dcutzias, Primus sinensis 
ore-pleno, Spiraea confusa, Andromeda flori- 
hunda, and Kalmia latifolia. In a few w'eeks 
these will give much better results, taking 
them then in successional order as quoted. 
What is really needed when dealing with these 
early-forced shrubs is plenty of moisture to 
induce them to start into growth kindly. 
Three or four syringings during the day, with 
another at night-fall or in the evening, will lie 
none too much. Do not allow them to suffer in 
the slightest at the roots from want of water. 
Where it is possible to accommodate them all 
upon 

A fed of leaves with a gentle warmth, moie 
ture also arising therefrom, they will do much 
better than if stood upon stages or on a 
dry bottom. As to successional batches, it is 
only necessary to my that a few plants intro 
duced at the time of each respective kind is 
infinitely better than the larger number with 
longer intervals between each. Later stocks 
now in the open should be carefully looked 
after; if they are not protected yet at the roots 
by being plunged, no time should bo lost in doing 
it. For this I prefer a l>ed of a lie.-, the plants 
being plunged 2 inches or 3 inches over the 
rims of the pots. This saves the pots from 
breakage, and is also better for the plants 
themselves. Further protection can be given if 
needed by a top-mulching of short litter : this 
will safeguard the removal of any should we 
have a severe frost. .... J 


WORK IN SHRUBBERIES. 

Now that the shrubs, after the leaves of the 
deciduous plants and trees have fallen, are being 
cleaned up and put in order, there are also a 
few additional items worthy of notice. Of 
course, the cleaning up and making tidy can be 
done in a perfuuctory manner and nothing 
further attempted, but by taking note as the 
work proceeds, it is often possible to improve 
the appearance by removal here and there. 
Where shrubs are overcrowded (and who lias 
not seen them thus ?) it is thus easy to remote a 
smaller one that is being overgrown by a larger. 
If this kind of w r ork be left until a more 
favourable opportunity, that will not come for 
possibly another twelve months ; so my advice 
is to do such removing at once. As the work 
proceeds it will not be a difficult matter to 
find room for these surplus plants; at least, 
I do not find it so. Deciduous shrubs 
should also lie pruned where found necessary, 
but by all means avoid the clipping process as 
illustrated in a practical, but ugly manner 
oftentimes in our public gardens. * I have a 
strong aversion myself to the shears. On the 
other hand, by the judicious U9e of the knife or 
priming scissors in thinning and regulating the 
growths, a deal of good may lie done ; and if 
this work be always followed up, the shrubs 
will always be kept in order. TJiese remarks 
have also an equal bearing with evergreen 
shrubs. In doing the work, however, in any 
case the flowering proclivities of the plants must 
be duly considered. At this time also there is 
another item worthy of notice. It is that of 
layering such as the Auculwis, the common and 
Portugal Ijaurels, or anything else available 
around the margins. This can be done 
easily by having a few' pegs always at hand, 
doing the w'ork so as not to make ft unsightly. 
No further attention will be necessary, but 
in twelve months’ time there will lie a 
lot of useful little plants at hand, which 
without doubt can l>e put to a good use. 
If so be they are not wanted at once, they can 
he bedded out in rows, to remain thus until a 
place is found for them. In this way I have 
propagated numbers of those shrubs, which are 
now' large plants serving u good purpose, where 
otherwise the ground must have remained bare. 
In some spots seedling Hollies and Rhododen¬ 
drons come up spontaneously ; so also do Yews. 
These can be placed in more favourable ground 
and left for a year or tw'o. Laburnums I have 
also from seed now of a flowering size, which, if 
left where they germinated, would probably 
have succumbed before now. Commoner things, 
as Horse Chestnuts, Sycamores, Ac., it is no 
trouble to secure where found necessary. In 
one way or another it is thus possible to keep 
the shrub presentable without any undue 
expense. j A. 
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USEFUL SHRUBS. 

St. John’s Wort (Hypericum). 

This genus contains sonic handsome plants, for 
the most part shrubs and under-shrubs, but in¬ 
cluding a few' herbaceous perennials and annuals. 
The Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum) is probably 
the most familiar ; but there are other shrubby 
species of much beauty. Some of the perennials 
are good border and rock-garden plants, and the 
best of these is H. olynipicum, one of the 
largest-flowered kinds, though not more than 



soil is very suitable, whilst the rising shoots 
in spring receive sufficient protection from frosts. 
If the plants are not large you may have some 
of the dwarfer Lilies : but you will find all the 
information you n:ed in the notes leferred to.— 
C. T. 

The Laurustinus.— Having regard to the 
extreme paucity of hardy plants that bloom 
naturally in the winter, it is somew'hat surpris¬ 
ing that Laurustinuses are not much more fre¬ 
quently grown. How much more pleasing in 
form and beautiful now would 
fine bushes be on lawns than are 
so many of the dark, dingy, 
tiowerless Pinuses so common in 
small gardens. I have seen 
several fine bushes of the Laurua- 
tinus blooming mast profusely 
about Surbiton, and in front of 
one garden was an old hedge 
kept in place by annual pruning, 
almost the entire top and front 
of which W'ere full of bloom. It 
is really a w'onder that small 
Laurustines are not commonly 
grow'ii in pots for greenhouse 
decoration during the winter, 
especially in comparatively cool 
houses where tender plants fail 
to flow'er.—D. 


A St. John’s Wort (Hypericum oblongif* ilhuu). 
• '« r „•! Mt. f ! , v A .. ..'blmi •rjtl/. j * 

one foot high. It is knowm by its very glaucous 
foliage and erect single stems, w'ithbright yellow 
flowers, each about 2 inches across. It forms 
handsome specimens that flower early, and its 
value as a choice border plant can scarcely lie 
overrated. It may lie propagated easily by 
cuttings, which should be put in when the 
shoots are fully ripened, so that the voting 
plants may become well-established Iiefore 
winter. H. Elodes is a pretty native plant 
suitable for the banks of pools and lakes. H. 
nummularium and humifusum, both dw’arf 
trailers, are also desirable for the rock garden. 
Owing to their dwarf compact grow'tli, several 
of the shrubby species are well suited for the 
rock garden. Of these, the best are H. a?gyp : 
tiacuni, barbaricum, empetrifolium, Coris, 
patulum, uraluni, and oblongifolium, the one 
here figured. The last threfe are larger than the 
others, but as they droop they have a good 
effect among the boulVlers of a large rock garden 
or on banks. H. Hookerianum, trinormn, 
aureum, and orientaie are among the kinds 
having some beauty ; but the species from 
warmer countries than ours arc apt to disappear 
after hard winters. < 


511 o.—Plants in Rhododendron beds. 

—Lilium auratuiii and Borne of the hardier 
forms of lancifolium w'ill sometimes do well in 
Rhododendron-beds. Seeing, however, that 
there is a doubt aliout these, you had better 
plant the double and single forms of the Tiger 
Lily (Lilium tigrinuin). These are quite hardy, 
and not so particular as regards soil as many of 
the other forms. For Rhododendron-beds you 
want ereot-grow’ing plants, and those that flower 
after the Rhododendrons are over. If there is 
sufficient room you may choose Gladiolus 
gandavensis, as these grow erect and flower 
late in the summer.•—J. C. C. 

— This is the best possible position for Lilies of all 
kinds, and many other flowering subjects, hardy Heaths, 
Andromedas, Gault herias, Mezezias, North American 
Cypripediuuis, &c.—E. H. 

- If you read the replies about Lilies in 

the last issue you will get much information 
about the best plants for Rhododendron-beds, 
and nothing is more useful than the Lily. 
Lilium auratum is a splendid bulbous flower for 
planting in a bed of Rhododendrons, and the 


5113. — Sun dials. — I am 

not acquainted with any book 
on the subject of sun-dials, and 
1 do not see how' any one is to 
get practical matter enough to 
make a book on the subject, 
seeing that with a suitable dial 
and a compass it is not a difficult 
matter to fix them. Once in 
ill}’ time I had to assist in set¬ 
ting a sun-dial. The fixing of 
the base of stone was a simple 
matter for a practical stone¬ 
mason to do, the only difficulty 
being to get a perfectly level 
surface for the under side of the dial to rest 
upon. It was not so easy, how'ever, to set the 
dial accurately, for the work was done in the 
autumn, when bright sunshine did not occur 
every day, without which, and the assistance of 
a compass, it is impossible to fix them in a 
reliable manner. My instructions from a clever 
London optician were to have the dial fixed 
punctually at noon W'hen the sun was shining 
bright, and when the compass indicated its 
correct southern position. This would be at 
tw’elve o’clock, but w'e had to w r ait two or three 
days for the sun to appear to show its position 
at that particular hour. The slightest move¬ 
ment of the dial after it is once placed in posi¬ 
tion would, of course, make it inaccurate as 
regards indicating the correct time. In the 
case to which I refer a thin layer of Portland 
cement was sptead on the stone base to receive 
the dial. This w'ork was left to the last 
moment, when the dial was put on and after¬ 
wards adjusted at the right moment of time to 
its proper position. It was then weighted for 
an hour or tw o to allow the cement to set before 
the w'ork of cleaning off the stone was completed. 
If you apply to an optician you will have no 
difficulty in getting one. Messrs. Negrettiaml 
Zambra, of London, supplied the one to which 
I refer.—J. C. C. 

5085.— Name of a Lily.—I should 
certainly say that the Lily is L. speciosuin, 
sometimes called L. lancifolium. The bulbs 
should l>e replanted every tw r o years, re¬ 
moving the small bulbs, and if you have low 
shrubs, such as Kalmias, plant amongst them, 
as this Lily likes a peat soil, and the richly 
coloured flowers are a strong contrast to the 
deeply coloured foliage of the Kalmia. There 
are several forms : album, sometimes called 
Knetzeri, is pure-white and very beautiful, 
wdiilst Melpomene is deep-crimson, with deeper 
coloured spots ; roseum, rose ; and punctatum, 
white, spotted pink.—C. T. 

f>0G0.- Treatment of Darllngtonia Califor¬ 
nia.-This is a marsh plant, and succeeds best in peat 
and Sphagnum Moss. I pot the plants or place them in 
pans, well drained, and mix with the peat and Sphagnum 
(it should be good fibrous jieat) some eoarse sand. Pot 
rather firmly, and encourage the Snhairnum to grow on 
the surface. The pots should be plunged to their ri ns in 
the frame.—J. D. E. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

With a view of keeping the amateur cultivators 
well posted up in the matter of new kinds of 
approved forms, I purpose describing them as 
they appear. An early notice of desirable 
sorts enables the small grower to make space for 
the new comers by discarding an equal number 
of older varieties where the convenience for but 
just a certain number exists. I know of no 
body of cultivators that are more keen after new 
aorta than the amateur, and where exhibiting is 
practised it is an advantage to be in possession 
of new and tine kinds as early as possible. 

I do not propose to employ the terms used in 
catalogues for the description of all the varie¬ 
ties, because in some instances I find a difficulty 
in making them agree. I prefer to use my own 
terms in describing the flowers, and il make a 
practice of not accepting a recommendation of 
any particular variety, except in cases where 
there exists no room for doubt whatever. The 
following belong to the Japanese section : 

Mme. Thkrese Rey is at once the finest white- 
flowered variety in existence. Well-developed 
blooms measure 8 inches in diameter, and of 
corresponding depth ; the colour is white, with 
a faint tinge of cream, the florets are of medium 
width, and semi-drooping in habit, the growth 
is all that is desirable. 

Dr. Mrs. W ard. —This is an American raised 
variety, with broad florets, which are hirsute, 
the colour golden-amber, edged with brick-red ; 
is pleasing. 

President Boris —As a flat-petalled Japanese 
of brilliant colour, this variety is charming 
(rose-magenta, a very warm rose, the reverse pale 
gold, which is visible as the flower expands). A 
variety possessing much merit. 

Eda Prass. —An Incurved Japanese of a 
pleasing shade of colour (warm-peach). It is a 
full, solid bloom, of good quality. 

Louise. —For the amateur especially this is a 
deserving variety, producing splendid blooms on 
plants but 2 feet 6 inches high; the colour is 
flesh-pink, the florets are broad and massive, 
incurving neatly. 

Mdme. Edouard Rey. —This Japanese is 
influenced in its colour by the time that the buds 
are * ‘ taken. ” Those developed from early 
“ crowns” are pale-lilac, while those later are a 
pleasing warm pink. The florets are brood and 
incurve at the tip. 

Le Prince du Bois. —The coloiir of this 
Japanese is rich-yellow, fading with age to a 
softer shade. The florets are narrow, twisted, 
and have a drooping tendency. A very pro¬ 
mising English raised seedling. 

Kentish Yellow is one of the best of yellow- 
flowered Japanese varieties, having a rich 
appearance ; it is most striking as varieties of 
that shade are none too numerous. 

Miss Muriel Scott.— The florets of this 
Japanese are narrow, flat, and full; the blooms 
are not of large size, but of excellent quality ; 
the colour is golden-primrose, with a touch of 
bronze at the base. 

Mrs. Charles Cox is a bronzy sport from 
M. Bernard, possessing all the characteristics 
in form of this Japanese, which to the exhibitor 
is important. 

Potter Palmer. —This Japanese was sent 
out last year, but not much exhibited. It is a 
white of the purest class ; the long sword-like 
florets make a full, bold bloom. 

Tuos. Hewitt belongs to the Incurved section 
of Japanese. The colour is white, with pink 
stripes and mottles over the surface of the 
florets. A very desirable kind to grow owiug 
to its excellent keeping qualities. 

International. —This is an extremely large- 
flowered Japanese variety ; the florets are flat, 
broad, and semi-drooping; the colour is lilac, 
with purple stripes ; a bold, substantial flower, 
and for exhibition most promising. 

Royal Windsor.— This bids fair to be an 
excellent decorative variety, belonging to the 
Japanese section ; the florets are flat, pinky- 
white, with cream centre, as the flowers develop 
this tint passing away with age. 

E. Molyneux. 


i5072. — Disbudding' Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —The usual practice is t.oE remove the 
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three buds from round the centre one, unless 
perchance the centre bud is malformed or 
injured, when the strongest of the outer buds 
should be selected, and the others removed. 
Large flowers can be obtained on dwarf plants 
by cutting down the plants to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the soil about end of May, and 
taking the first bud that appears on the new' 
8hoots. Dwarf-growing varieties that do well 
on a crown bud are best for this purpose.— 
F. B., Winchester. 

5134 & 5138.— Outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Two correspondents inquire about 
outdoor Chrysanthemums. I am pleased to see 
that great attention is being taken in this 
interesting and important class of garden 
flowers, and with a proper selection one may have 
them in bloom from midsummer until Novem¬ 
ber. The less the plants are “ coddled ” so much 
more satisfactory will be the result, os the 
Chrysanthemum is quite hardy when grown in 
the open, and ordinary soil will suffice. I do 
not care greatly for the summer-flowering varie¬ 
ties, as we have then plenty of other showier 
things in the garden, and Chrysanthemums 
practically all the year round are a little too 
much. It is always a mistake to overdo a 
thing, as when the proper season for the flower 
comes round one has lc st much interest in it. 
Firstly, as regards the soil; this must be rich 
and well prepared, and if you propose to grow 
the plants really well, make the soil ready at 
once, and leave it rough for the weather to 
pulverise, and, so to say, sweeten. Good 
Chrysanthemums may l>e got from vigorous 
suckers, which will make strong plants. Late 
spring is a good season for replanting, and each 
plant must be firmly staked. Disbudding, if 
not carried out to an extreme, is important, but 
only remove a surfeit of buds, as then the 
flowers remaining will be larger. The following 
varieties bloom in early autumn, and are all of 
good colour. This is of the utmost importance, 
washy, delicate tones being quite out of place 
in tho garden where one wants a bold effect. 
Alice Butcher, a sport from a well-known out¬ 
door variety named Lyon, has reddish flowers, 
shaded with orange. It is Pompon, like all 
those mentioned, and the reason for prefer¬ 
ence for this class is that the flowers throw off 
the rains better. Golden Shah (is a splendid 
yellow), Lyon (rose-purple), Piercey’s Seedling 
(bronzy-yellow, and a good sturdy variety). 
The following are Japanese kinds : Alex Dufour 
(rose-purple), Arthur Crepey (light-yellow), 
Comtesse Foucher de Careil (bright : orange 
shade), Feu de Bengale (orange, touched with 
crimson). Mine. Desgrange (a really indispen¬ 
sable kind), La Vierge (pure white, a lovely 
variety’ of bushy habit, and smothered with 
pure-white flowers), Mrs. J. R. Pitcher (blush- 
lilac), Mons. E. Pynaert Van Geert (yellow, 
suffused with red), Rio des PnScocds (deep- 
crimson), Souvenir de M. Menier (crimson-red), 
and amongst the November kinds the purplish- 
rose Jules Lagravere, the bright-yellow Jardin 
des Plantes, and the old Emperor of China, also 
called Cottage Pink, a very free and graceful 
variety. If you plant plenty of these the 
garden will not want for colour at this dull 
season of the year. —F. P. 

5138. —Chrysanthemums in the open 
ground. —When a proper selection of varieties 
is obtained a grand display can be had in the 
open, provided, of course, the plants arc well 
attended to during the summer in the matter 
of cultivation. It is useless, however, to expect 
those sorts that usually are flowered under 
glass, such as the Incurved section, and the 
largest of the Japanese to give flowers any way 
near what the same varieties would under 
more favourable conditions. A proper selection 
of sorts that are best adapted to this form of 
culture should be chosen, the cuttings inserted 
early in January in a cool-house or frame, 
growing the plants on steadily, and planting 
them out in the spring in well-prepared soil. H 
the weather is hot and dry during the summer a 
mulching of half-decayed manure laid on the 
surface for at least one foot around the stools 
or roots will assist the growth by maintaining 
the soil in a moist state. If some old roots 
could be obtained divide them into pieces, each 
having four or six shoots springing from the 
base. The month of March is a good time to 
make a new plantation from old roots. The 
following will be found a good selection: 


Mme. C. Desgrange (white), Mrs. Hawkins 
(golden-yellow), G. Wermig (pale-yellow), Mrs. 
Bunell (primrose), Mile. Leoni Lassali (creamy- 
white), M. Gustave Grunerwald (silvery-white), 
L’Ami Corderet (sulphur), Blushing Bride 
(rosy-blush), Precocity (golden-yellow), Mme. 
Picool (light rosy-purple), Lady Selborne 
(white), Emperor of China (silvery-white). 
President (amaranth), Solomon (rose-carmine), 
Alexander Dufour (rose-purple), Soeur Melanie 
(white), Ruby King (rich reflexed), California 
(yellow), La Vierge (white), Piercy’s Seedling 
(bronze-yellow, golden-lilac), and White Cedo 
Nulli, Flora (yellow), L’Ami Condnehet (pale- 
yellow), Crimson Precocity, Maud Pitcher 
(bronze, free-flowering), Source d’Or (orange, 
gold-shading), and Leon Collin (bronze-vellow) 
E. M. 

5102. — Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—The following are the names of a few kinds 
which have flowers of various shades of crimson 
and red, and this colour to me is the most 
pleasing of all, being so rich and decider!: F. 
Tiarks (reddish-maroon, a fine shade), J. 
Shrimpton (crimson-scarlet, very fine, one of 
the best of all Chrysanthemums, both for form 
and colour), Vice-President Calvat (crimson-red, 
the reverse of the petals gold colour), William 
Seward (rich crimson, a deep, lustrous shade), 
G. C. Schwabe (carmine-rose, the florets long 
and twisted), Alberic Lunden (velvety-crimson 
and carmine, a very fine flower), are shown well 
at several exhibitions this season. Cesare Costa 
(deep-red, the florets broad and of great length), 
Edwin Molyneux, (rich reddish-maroon), Jules 
Toussaint (bright reddish-carmine), M. Delaux 
(red-crimson), M. H. Jacotot (crimson), M. 
Monssillac (crimson-red), M. N. Davis (deeper 
shade of the same colour), Mr. C. Orchard 
(carmine-red), Stanstead Surprise (crimson, 
silvery reverse to the florets), and W. W. Coles 
(bright-red, the florets long and broad).—C. T. 

- The nearest approach to the colonr (red) 

that I know is to be found in the following. 
They are more crimson, however, than red. As 
far as I know a pure-red variety has not yet been 
obtained : G. W. Childs (dark velvety-crimson), 
Elmer D. Smith (cardinal-red), Cesare Coeta 
(dazzling • red), Mohaw’k (maroon - crimson), 
Triomphe du Nord (crimson - maroon), M. 
William Holmes (chestnut-red, faintly tipped 
gold), John Shrimpton (dark velvety-crimson). 
—E. Molyneux. 

5067.— Names of Chrysanthemums. — The* 

varieties are quite distinct, Boule d'Or being a strong- 
growing, large-flowered Japanese variety, with twisted 
yellow florets, while Source d’Or is a smaller-flowered 
Japanese variety of a lovely bronze colour, one of the most 
decorative varieties in cultivation.—F. B., Winchester. 

5119. —Pompon Chrysanthemums. — 

The varieties representing this section do not 
have incurved blooms. The true Pompon has 
short flat or fluted florets, which spread 
regularly or stand erect. Those which are 
round like a ball and of large size, smooth in 
their petals, belong to the Incurved or Chinese 
section. Those with loose incurving florets, 
but broader and longer, belong to the Japanese 
section, but are distinguished from the ordinary 
type, of which Avalanche is a specimen, and are 
termed Incurved Japanese.—E. M. 

- One cannot judge of the names of the 

varieties from your vague description; bat 
Pompons are not necessarily Incurved, rather 
the petals stand out stiffly, and form a ball-like 
bloom, never, however, like the Japanese when 
grown for exhibition. Under more natural 
conditions they lose that stiff, formal character, 
and are then far more pleasing, such aa Mile. 
Marthe, a very lovely flower of purest white. 
You may mean the Reflexed varieties, which 
are much freer than the Pompons, the flowers 
ball-like as a rule, but free, and, as a rule, of 
handsome colour. Putney George, the well- 
known Cullingfordi, and Elsie, one of the most 
beautiful Chrysanthemums in cultivation, belong 
to this section.—C. T. 

- Pompons are not Incurved; but several of the 

Japanese, including Count de Oerminy, Mrs. Wheeler, ar d 
others are Incurved.—E. H. 

5124.—Chrysanthemums for South 
Africa. —Plants for despatching to foreign 
countries need properly preparing, or else the 
chances of their reaching their destination alive 
would be small. If the cuttings are inserted in 
January’and grown on in coolquarters, thoroughly 
hardening them off, they will be ready for 
despatch Dy the early part of April Shake the 
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)»ulk of the soil from the roots, pack them in 
damp Moss, and bind each one in a separate 
piece of oil silk, which prevents the evaporation 
of moisture. Place the plants firmly in a box, 
with the leaves exposed to the light, and hand 
them to the care of the captain of the ship with 
instructions to give them water occasionally.— 
E. M. > 

5H)8.— Single Chrysanthemums. —In¬ 
sert the cuttings singly in pots 2£ inches in 
diameter in sandy soil the fir<>t week in January, 
placing the pots under handlights in a cool- 
house. Keep the frame close until roots are 
formed; except for an hour or so every morning, 
when the light should be removed to dissipate con¬ 
densed moisture on the glass. When the plants 
are established in these jK>ts remove them to a 
position near the glass, still in the cool-house. 
Here they will grow stocky by obtaining more 
light and air. When 5 inches high pinch out 
the point of the shoot to induce tne formation 
of side-shoots. When these have grown another 
5 inches long take out the point of each again. 
Afterwards do not interfere with the progress of 
the shoots, but allow all to grow away uninter¬ 
ruptedly. Numerous side-shoots will push from 
the nodes of the main stems for fully 1 foot 
downwards. These Mill give a quantity of 
flowers, and enable the cultivator to cut sprays 
from 1 foot to 2 feet long, smothered 
with blossoms. Shift the plants to 
larger pots as the roots reach the 
sides until the strongest are in 
9-inch pots and the remainder in 
7-inch and 8-inch ones. A compost 
of three parts fibrous-loam, one part 
of partly - decayed horse - manure, 
with an addition of sharp silver-sand, 
according to the state of the loam, 
heavy or light. To every bushel of 
the compost add 1 lb. of Thomson’s 
Vine-manure. Pot the plants firmly 
to induce them to make short-jointed 
and firm wood. An open position 
during the summer out-of-doors, 
where the plants will receive all 
available sun-light, is necessary. 

Strict attention to supplying the 
roots with water is a point to ob¬ 
serve. If the plants suffer for M*ant 
of it the foliage will decay prema¬ 
turely, thus spoiling their appear¬ 
ance as decorative plants. When 
the pots in which the plants are to 
flower are full of roots a stimulant 
of some kind should be given, such 
as liquid-manure from the farm- 
tank, or that made by placing sheep, 
com', or horse-manure in a bag in a 
tank of water, adding a small quan¬ 
tity of soot. In the absence of 
these things sprinkle a small quan¬ 
tity of any one of the many arti¬ 
ficial manures advertised on the sur¬ 
face, watering it in with clear water. 

Do not, hoM'ever, err on the side of 
too strong a dose or the roots are 
liable to be burnt, thus causing in¬ 
jury to the plants. A stout stake placed to 
each will be sufficient to support the Branches, 
these being tied loosely to the stake. —E. M. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES IN THE GARDEN. 

These noble garden flowers have only within 
recent years been planted largely in the best pos¬ 
sible way, and that is among shrubs. At one time 
it was considered suitable for pots alone; but 
under these conditions the finest growth and 
bloom were never obtained. Planted in the 
open, however, among Rhododendrons it is 
thoroughly at home. I Mas once much struck 
by the appearance of L. elegans, or L. Thunbergi- 
anum, as it is more often called, planted among 
dM’arf, dark-leaved shrubs, Kalmias, Ac. The 
contrast of leafage and flower was delightfully 
rich and telling -an unusual association of colour 
that is not seen in many gardens. We may 
make use of almost every Lily in this way, even 
L. longiflorum, which is often supposed to suc¬ 
ceed only in a pot in the greenhouse. 

L. KLEGANS is a splendid early Lily, and now 
cheap, while there are many varieties differing 
M’idely in habit and colour of the flowers. The 
tallest should be planted among the shrubs, and 
in large spreading masses there are alMavs 
openings through M’hich can ascend the stately 
tikes of brilliantly-coloured floMers, reserving 
dM r arf kinds, those that groM- only 


spil 

the 



Ocr Rkaderb’ Illustrations : Liliuin testaceum. Engraved for Gardkxing 
Illustratrd from a photograph sent by Mr. F. Baden Benger, “The 
Grange,” Knutsford, Cheshire. 


5071. — Using a lawn-mower on 
tennis-courts. —It is well to give the laM’n 
a light cutting and rolling now or rather earlier, 
but during tne winter very little attention is 
necessary, practically none at all. In the spring 
and early summer, hoM'ever, there is much work 
to be done, rolling it occasionally, and moM’ing 
when necessary. It is not wise to let the Grass 
get too long, as is sometimes done. At that 
time, before beginning to mow regularly, it is 
well to go over the Grass very carefully, and 
remove Dandelions, Daisies, HawkMeed, and 
such like things, by spudding them out. This is 
the best and most effective method of dealing 
with them.—C. T. 

—— After October the lawn-mower should be cleaned 
and put away for the winter. At other sea-sons the lawn 
should be mown as often as^ is necessary. Generally 


especially during spring.—E. H. 

5121. Peat-Moss litter.-Peat-MoM litter after it 
has been used in the stable is very good for manuring 
poor land. Peat-Moss litter may be used for plunging 
pots in in a cool frame before it is used in the stable, but 
not before.—E. H. - - ’ 
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from 1 foot to 18 inches in height, for 
the outside. Such varieties os the apricot- 
coloured alutaceum atro - sanguineum (deep- 
crimson, height 1£ feet), Van Routtei, fulgens, 
citrinum, or Prince of Orange (orange), ami 
cruentum (crimson), are all of dM’arf grow’th, and 
adapted for edging peaty beds filled with shrubs. 
In growing the Lily in this form there is very 
little trouble occasioned. The soil that suits 
such shrubs as the Rhododendron also agrees 
M’ith the Lily, and the growth protects the ten¬ 
der rising stems in early spriug, when, except 
for this protection, they Mould suffer from 
frosts. A top-dressing of manure each year 
will keep both shrubs and Lilies in vigour, but 
it must not be dug in. 

Lilium TE8 TACEUM (Nankeen Lily), figured 
above, is a distinct and fine Lily that does M'ell 
in the soil that will suit Rhododendrons. The 
best Lily, however, for planting in this fashion 
is L. auratum, and I have seen it very fine at 
Kew Gardens in the autumn months, as there it 
has been made liberal use of for the enrichment 
of the scenery. The large masses of Rhododen¬ 
drons on either side of the main walk are gener¬ 
ally a picture of colour in autumn, the bold 
spikes of this Japanese Lily appearing in pro¬ 
fusion, the floM'ers large, numerous, and finely 
coloured, finer far than anything we can obtain 
in pots. It is under these conditions that the 


full beauty of the variously coloured floMers is 
obtained. The bulbs are in the soil that suits 
them, and the growth is screened from heavy 
rains, cold winds, and late frosts. Those who 
have no large clumps of shrubs to plant it in 
should choose a sheltered situation for its posi¬ 
tion, not exposed to the full glare of the midday 
sun, and where the soil is rich and well drained. 
It M'ill succeed in ordinary garden material, if 
this is M'ell manured, but it likes best an admix¬ 
ture of peat and loam. The finest results with 
Lilium auratum have been obtained by planting 
it among Rhododendrons, and when once 
established amongst them there is no need 
to disturb the roots for several years. Varie¬ 
ties of Lilium auratum are many. There 
are so many beautiful gardens in England 
unadorned with Lilies planted in this way that, 
it is important to make special allusion to it. 
Rhododendrons, or clumps of some kind, abound 
in every garden, but present a monotonous effect 
when their season of floM'ering is over, unless 
relieved by a rich display of bloom, as here 
advised. It relieves the scenery of tameness 
and gives colour in the autumn. Some thought 
is now given to the autumn season of the year, 
and rich effects are gained by the free use of 
Michaelmas Daisies and Lilies. Writing of 
Liliunis reminds me that the common 

L. CANDIDUM seems to have re- 

_ covered in part from the disease 

that threatened to obliterate it, and 
the finest results have been obtained 
through massing the clumps to¬ 
gether. In one West of England 
garden that I remember, placed on 
the side of a hill and fully exposed, 
there M'ere large colonies presenting 
a sheet of purest white, and very 
beautiful on a cool July day. Such 
an effect should be repeated in large 
places where there are ample scope 
and opportunity for bold breaks of 
colour. It is a common and miser¬ 
able plan to dot the Lily here and 
there in borders. A single spike 
gives little notion of the full beauty 
of several together ; and if it is not 
possible to plant them among shrubs 
form distinct groups of them in 
large beds near the house. Two 
or three years ago, when in a fine 
old Sussex garden, I sum' a mass of 
the Swamp Lily (L. superbum, a 
stately North American species), 
and this M as delightful. It is very 
tall in groMth, fully 6 feet or more; 
the steins are purple in colour, a 
rich contrast to the gay flowers, 
borne in a terminal cluster, and 
dancing in the breeze. This Lily 
may be grown among shrubs, enjoys 
a peaty soil, and is charming by 
itself. 

The Canadian Lily (L. cana- 
dense) is more common than for¬ 
merly. Its orange andbroMn spotted 
floM’ers, borne on slender stems, are 
in late summer, especially M'hen 
appearing from amongst an undergrowth of 
shrubs. It succeeds well in London, and should 
be made use of in the parks and open spaces, 
which require colour in the declining days of 
summer. The Orange Lily, L. davuricum, L. 
giganteum, and L. ehalcedonicum are good 
garden Lilies, but the last of the trio is best seen 
in northern counties or Yorkshire, n-here it is 
common in cottage gardens, and of finer groM th 
than in more southern districts. FeM- Lilies 
thrive more freely than L. Martagon, the variety 
dalmaticum in particular. It is an exceedingly 
beautiful form, very telling M’hen allowed to 
form a large clump, or establish itself in the 
wilder parts of the garden. Album is a suitable 
companion to it, and, like all the forms of the 
Martagon Lily, quite hardy, very free in groM'th 
and bloom, preferring shade, but not refusing 
to grow in the sunlight. I have referred above 
to L. longiflorum, and another reference to it 
may here be made to dispel the idle talk that 
one so frequently hears as to its thriving only in 
pots. I have seen bulbs planted among dM'arf 
shrubs that M’ere floM’ering remarkably M’ell, 
and had been transferred tM o seasons previously 
from pots. The first year, of course, there M ere 
no great results ; but the following season the 
plants made headM ay, and produced a delightful 
display of the bold trumpet-shaped blooms, 
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quite os tine ami os pure as, even more so, 
than those from under glass. This is an 
instance of the adaptability of the Lily 
for the open garden, and a good way to use 
what is always regarded as of value for pots alone. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable to give 
merelv names, but there are a few groups that 
should be considered when planting Lilies in 
the open. These are the handsome Californian 
Panther Lilies—formerly L. pardalinum (Fig. 3) 
—stately, bold, and graceful kinds, with stems 
rising to a height of 8 feet, displayed to best 
advantage with shrubs as a ground work. It 
would be unfortunate to place such a type as 
this on a bare border ; it3 characteristic growth 
suggests other conditions. The little Turk’s- 
cap Lily (L. pomponium), (Fig. 1), must not 
be forgotten. It is lovely. The forms of 
L. lancifolium, as it is more often called, are 
charming in the autumn, often grown in pots, 
but adapted for planting amongst shrubs. There 
are several varieties, the white, called Kra-tzeri, 
and many spotted forms. The variety rubrum is 
illustrated on p. 595 (see Fig. 2). The autumn is 
t he season for these, and, t reated as advised for L. 
auratum, except that they should beamongdwarf 
shrubs, they have a unique effect by reason of the 
bright rose shade in the flowers. They are not 
so vigorous nor so hardy as some, but may well 
be trusted to full exposure. Select a sheltered 
spot where winds will not damage the rising 
stems, and use for soil loam and peat. I have 
noticed that they remain longer in bloom than 
almost any Lily, commencing in September, and 
lasting several weeks in lieauty. A gay succes¬ 
sion is kept up by another splendid group, of 
yvhich the Tiger Lily is a good type. This tine 
favourite, the delight of the cottager and all 
who love flowers, grows freely in ordinary loamy 
soils, likas a little shelter, and is adapted for 
planting among dark-leaved shrubs, as these 
attbrd the richest association of colour. All the 
varieties are good, and the season opens in early 
September, lasting on for many weeks. 
Splendens is one of the finest, while the double 
tiore-pleno is also rich and striking with its 
showy flowers, which appear later than those of 
the other kinds. F. 


GERMAN IRISES. 

Iv all gardens, whether large or small, this type 
of Iris should be grown. They are splendid 
town flowers, and do not mind smoke and an 
impure atmosphere. The family is nearly 
allied to the fascinating Orchids. *It comprises 
a w’ealth of distinct and beautiful forms, vary¬ 
ing from the golden English Flag, that colours 
the stream-side and brooks with flowers in 
summer to the white I. Robinsoniana, late, 
stately, and a picture of late arching, glaucous 
leafage. But in the town garden the selection 
is limited, and should be confined to the 
“German” group, of which the Purple Flag may 
be taken as the type. The enthusiast in Irises, 
lie or she who wishes to grow man}' kinds, may 
with reasonable prospect of success, take Irises 
in hand, and in a garden of my acquaintance in 
Islington they find a comfortable home, thriving 
with vigour, and giviug each year a full return 
in the way of beautiful flowers. There is a wide 
selection of varieties, some with flowers of 
strange colours, .‘esthetic, and scarcely agreeable 
in their dusky hues, others bright and distinct. 
It is varieties of the most pronounced tones 
that should receive special attention, and the 
finest are the common type, distinguished by 
the rich colour of the faces and lighter stan¬ 
dards. Here I may remark that the Iris has 
no petals in the common acceptance of the term. 
The erect central segments, as a rule narrow 
and bright in colour, are called standards, ami 
the outer ring, those that are broader 
and richer in colour, are distinguished as 
*’ falls,” a not inapt description, as they have 
generally a drooping tendency. Possessing 
probably all the common germanica or one of 
its improved forms as Purple King and 
atropurpurea, in which the flowers are larger 
and richer in colour, one may proceed further 
and enumerate a few other kinds of distinct 
shades. Madame Chercau is the great market 
Iris, the flowers always in demand by reason of 
their colour, white, cut into with feathery lines 
<»f lilao. Queen of the May is one of the most 
beautiful of Irises, the flowers soft -rose in 
C>o.ir. Gazelle has4jte standardarwhite, with 
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a lilac-blue fringe, the falls also white, but with 
a violet margin. Victorine, white and violet; 
Celeste, a glorious flower, bold, large, and of a 
delicious shade of blue ; Dalmatiea, lavender, 
the falls also of this colour, but with a sus¬ 
picion of rose ; Mandraliscje, lavender-purple, 
rich and handsome ; Rigolette, yellow, except 
the falls, which have a primrose-coloured 
round, reticulated with deep-brown ; and 
’lorentina, white, blooming just before the gay 
procession of germanica Kinds begin. The 
finest is the noble I. pallida, which grows fully 
4 feet in height, the flowers very large, and of a 
delicious mauve, but the delight of the artist. 
In growing all those that have been mentioned 
no great difficulties have to be encountered, 
which cannot unfortunately l>e said of the great 
Iris family in general. They are splendid 
border plants, relishing a light well-prepared 
soil and warm, sunny position. Many plants 
are killed with kindness, and the German Irises 
will suffer if disturbed much, as disturbance at 
the root Mill most certainly result in death. 
The amateur gardener of small experience has 
unfortunately a desire to continually upset the 
plants he wishes to grow to full perfection by 
removing them to another portion of the 
garden to give a fresh soil, or by digging about 
the roots as if a firm surface to the ground was 
necessary. It is a golden rule to leave plants in 
enjoyment of robust health alone. Irises need 
not ne disturbed under five years, and then the 
operation becomes necessary by reason of the 
matted condition of the growth, and gradual 
absorption of the nutriment in the soil. In the 
flower garden, where there are opportunities o* 



Fig 1 —Flower of Liliutn pomponium. (See article 
“ Lilies in the Carden.”) 

creating rich effects, the German- Irises‘may l>e 
naturalised in half-wild spots, and the effect of 
the bold masses of flowers against the deep, 
greenness of the leaves is delightful. Blute is a 
colour that agrees happily with the varied tones 
of green supplied by shrub and tree. F. P. 


PLANTS FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 

Several correspondents of late have inquired 
as to the names of a few good hardy things 
for a small border. I have jotted down 
the names of plants that will thrive in 
all gardens, as a rule, whether suburban 
or otherwise, and hope this small selection will 
prove useful. They are all of vigorous growth, 
require ordinary soil, anil flower over a long 
season, as Mill be seen by the accompanying 
remarks. A mistake commonly made is groM'ing 
plants that are difficult to establish, or arc not 
really hardy. It is idle to copy gardens one 
sees in holiday times, as, in the southern counties 
of England especially, many beautiful shrubs 
and perennials attain to luxuriance, Imt these 
are not oftenfitteil forsuburbun or more northern 
places. The selection is as follow'3, and all 
are hardy, requiring ordinary soil, whilst good 
plants can lie purchased cheaply : Erigeron 
sneciosum (mauve-purple, sum ner and autumn), 
Kudbeckia speciosa (yellow, black centre, same 
season), Pinks (particularly Mrs. Sinkins double 
M'hite), Carnations, Picoteos, Asters, or Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, (in variety), A. amellusbessarabicus, 
A. hevis, A. Novi-Belgi, and A. Nova*-Angliaj 
in many varieties, Perennial SunfloM’ers (Septem¬ 
ber and Octolier), Chrysanthemum maximum 
(white), Galega officinalis alba (M’hite), Geum 
m niatum (orange-scarlet, summer), Roses (par¬ 


ticularly Gloire de Dijon), double and single- 
flow'ered Pyrethrums, Ranunculus aconitifolius 
fl.-pl., (Fair Maids of France) (early summer). 
White Day Lilies (summer), Double Soap- 
M'ort (Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl., rose). 
Campanula macrantha and C. glomerata 
dahurica (rich-blue, summer), German Irises, 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl., (summer, double 
white flowers), Adonis vernalia (yellow, spring). 
Hollyhocks, Alstriemeria aurantiaca (orange, 
dry sunny spot, summer), Alyssum saxatile 
(yellow, spring), Anemone japonicaalba (autumn, 
pure white), Winter Cherry (Physalis Alke- 
kengi) (for ita orange-scarlet fruits in M'inter), 
Arabia albida (white, spring), Centaurea mon- 
tana (summer, Houers from M’hite to red). 
Delphiniums (summer), Heroine um plant a- 
gineum excelsum (yelloM’), Funkia ovata 
(splendid leaves), White Everlasting Pea (sum¬ 
mer), Lilium cToeeum (summer). White 
Perennial Lupine (summer), Common Evening 
Primrose (summer), Iceland Poppies (summer 
and autumn), Rudbeckia purpurea (autumn, 
purplish floM’ers), Sedum spectabile (rose). 
Common Globe-iioM’ers (yellon - , summer). Hon¬ 
esty (for its silvery seed-pods). For the 
shady border the orange-red Hieracium 
aurantiacum is of note, the Evening Primrose, 
Solomon’s Seal (early summer), Saxifrages, not 
forgetting the London Pride, Scilla campanulata 
(blue, M’hite, and shades of rose, spring). 
Campanula lactiflora (summer). Perennial 
Sunflowers, especially the branching kinds, and 
Sedum spectabile. The liest climbers are 
Clematis mouLana, C. Jackmani, Jasminum 
nudiflorum (winter-flowering, yellow), Forsy- 
thia suspensa, anil CraUegus Pyraeautha (the 
Fiery Thorn, north ,or east aspect), amongst 
those that flower. I hope this selection Mill 
help those non’ planting small gardens. 

F. P. 


SWEET PEAS. 

Ff.W plants that are raised from seed have 
increased in demand like SM’eet Peas, anil the 
great advantage connected with griming them 
for market as cut floM’ers is, that the closer you 
keep the expanded blooms cut, the more 
successional ones there are produced. Nothing 
checks late floM'ering so much as leaving some 
of the first blooms to produce seed—in fact, I 
find it by far the best plan to groM’ a feM' 
especially for seeding, and see that all floM’ers on 
the roMs devoted to cutting are kept closely 
gathered directly they are expandeiL For a 
long spell of bloom the soil must be deeply 
cultivated anil liberally manured. I usually 
som’ the first crop iu November in drills, 
keeping the rows about 5 feet apart : as soon as 
they begin to push through the soil some soot 
is dusted over them, and soil draM'ii up on each 
side 'of the rows, nearly covering them, and 
some brushy stakes are placed on each side of 
the roM’. The next sou'ing is made in February, 
in small pots, about a dozen seeds being placed 
in each pot. They are set on a shelf near the 
glass, in a cool-house or frame, when they soon 
germinate, and M ill he fit for planting out in the 
open ground iu March. They must l>e gradually 
inured to the cold Minds by having tnera in a 
frame from which the light can be draM'ii ott‘ all 
day, and M'hen finally planted out should have 
stakes put on each side of the rows at once, anil 
some evergreen branches to break the current** 
of cold air. In May they Mill commence to 
bloom, and should then have a good mulching of 
manure placed over the roots, and in dry 
Meather plenty of Mater and liquid-manure, the 
quantity of bloom being in proportion to the 
supply of food available for the roots. New 
sorts are appearing every year, almost every 
colour being M’ell represented, and the delicate 
tints of some kinds are very remarkable. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


5130.—A north wall.—All the climbers that would 
suit otherwise are not evergreen, and vou cannot do better 
than choose the Ivy, particularly Emerald Gem or the bi*" 
leaved dentatn, which has immense foliage, hut the forinir 
is the neater and quicker growing of the two. Ivy clings 
well to the wall, and is finer in m inter than summer, 
and insects do not eat the leaves.—C. T. 

- Ivy in some form is the most suitable plant for 

covering the north wall. The Irish Ivy grows very fast, 
hut Emerald Gem makes a neater and better covering. I 
have never found any difficulty with horses and cattle 
eating Ivy, but sheep are very troublesome, and would soon 
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THE CLOVE CARNATION. 

The most familiar Carnation is the “Clove,” 
and it is a charming town flower, flourishing year 
after year in the heart of London, and appar¬ 
ently enjoying a coating of sooty deposit on its 

f laucous leaves each autumn. The winter of 
890-91 was memorable for the density and 
frequency of the thick, yellow, sulphureous fogs 
that often make London a city to get out of m 
the autumn and winter. From November 
until the warm rains occurred, the leaves were 



Fi$. 2.- Lilium speciosum var. rubrum. (See article 
“Lilies in the Garden,” page 694). 


black with soot, but in spite of this covering 
and months of hardship from frost, the plants in 
the following July blossomed forth sweetly. 
One of the happiest homes for the Clove Carna¬ 
tion in London is in the Embankment-gardens 
at Charing-cross, where it is planted largely, 
and the )>old clumps, spreading out into large 
masses, give a glorious display of flowers. There 
is also the White Clove, known by the name 
of Uloire de Nancy, probably a sport from the 
crimson, and it is a good companion for the 
type, possessing the same vigorous consti¬ 
tution, and providing handfuls of flowers, 
rich in scent, and a mass of petals. In many 
large gardens there is a reserve border of 
Carnations of the self varieties to supply cut 
bloom, as the spikes of Carnations are of the 
greatest use for filling glasses and bowls in the 
house. Ordinary soil will faffioe ; and it is 
pleasant to see the plants in large clumps at 
intervals in the border, and also to find that 
the colours are self—that is, confined to one 
shade alone, as the deep telling crimson of the 
Old Clove. During recent years there has 
been a marked advance in the improvement and 
cultivation of the border Carnations. At one 
time it was considered as a florists’ flower only 
—that is, grown for exhibition under glass, or if 
not under glass, at least brought under cover 
before tho flowering season. But pot culture is 
not the only method to adopt, and each year 
the Carnation grows in importance as a strictly 
garden flower. Several new varieties of 
exquisite beauty have been added, and the list 
is steadily growing. A variety of distinguished 
merit should have a strong constitution, 
producing a wealth of foliage, or “grass,” 
as it is technically called, and carry a 
spike of flowers of one decided colour 
or shades of one colour, large, sweetly 
scented, and not splitting the calyx or pod. The 
great fault of the older kinds and some of the 
newer acquisitions is the fatal characteristic of 
splitting the pod, thus letting free the mass of 
petals, which dangle about and present to view 
a bedraggled, useless bloom. I have seen 
borders almost filled with such varieties as 
Raby Castle, a lovely pink, wonderfully free, 
and with flowers of neat shape, held well within 
the slender calyx. With the rise of the Carna¬ 
tion as a plant for the garden has also come a 
better conception of its capabilities for resisting 
frost. It is quite hardy, as hardy as thejRose 
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or the Honeysuckle, but upon some soils it has an 
unfortunate disposition to die in winter. In good, 
well-drained ground it will thrive, and Beveral 
large collections went through the recent pro¬ 
tracted winters without suffering the least in¬ 
jury. One great point is not to coddle the 
lants by pampering them in frames or 
ouses. Let them take their stand in the open, 
exposed to wind, showers, sunshine, and 
frost, thus raising up a rac? of plants of a 
strong, hardy constitution. It is a great thing 
to plant out early—that is, some time in early 
September, to enable the layers to become 
thoroughly well established before winter, and 
this is a far better plan than keeping out the 
young plants in pots in frames, transferring 
them to the open ground in March. It is then 
that they are troubled with keen winds, which 
seem to dry up the moisture from the leaves, 
and prevent their full establishment in their 
new quarters. The result of this is that the 
flowering season is late and poor. In some of 
the London parks the prettiest beds are planted 
with Carnations, Clove and otherwise, one var¬ 
iety to a l>ed, and the surface of the soil 
carpeted with the spreading Tufted Pansies or 
the fragrant Musk. E. P. 


5139.— A border of Gtaz&ni&s.— I am not 

surprised that you should feel interested in the 
behaviour of the plants in the border devoted 
to Gazanias, not so much from the fact that it is 
not unusual for them to do so in some places, as 
I have frequently seen them in flower in Novem¬ 
ber after a sharpish frost both in Devonshire and 
Somersetshire ; but it is strange that the flowers 
should remain open longer during the day in the 
autumn than in the bright days of summer. I 
do not know if you have noticed this. I think, 
however, you must have done, or you would 
not have been so struck with their behaviour at 
this time of year. It probably wants another 
Darwin to tell us how it is that the flowers of 
the Gazania close earlier in the day in summer 
than they do in the autumn ?—J. C. C. 

-I do not Bee anything very unusual in these flower¬ 
ing on until the severe frost of a week or so ago; after, 
doubtless, the note was written, we have had no frosts 
of great severity. Gazanias produce much successional 
bloom when in a suitable position.—C. T. 

5122.— Dressing: for a tennis-lawn.— 

No, do not use the soot from a boiler flue, unless 
it is pure coal-soot and of a deep-black colour. 
The grey soot you mention contains a good deal 
of phosphorus, and is not a safe fertiliser. 
Either use good soot or wood-ashes. Scrapings 
from the roadside are also excellent as a dres¬ 
sing. If manure is used, avoid that made from 
rotten weeds, as it will probably contain much 
seed, and it is astonishing how full of vitality 
weeds are in this respect. A good dredging 
with rough boughs will do an immense amount 
of good after the dressing has been applied a 
couple of weeks. —P. U. 

-— Better throw this away. It is not soot at all, but 
chiefly (burnt) coke-dust, or fine ash, and nasty poisonous 
stuff. It would be much wiser and better to buy a little 
good soot.—B. C. B. 

-The brown dust taken from a boiler flue is simply 

fine ashes carred up by the draught, and has little or no 
value as manure.—E. H. 

6127.— Mon&rda didyma and Tiarella.— The 

first-named is a hardy herbaceous plant, commonly called 
Bergamot. It grows to a height of 3 feet, and will thrive 
in any ordinary good garden soil. It is readily increased 
by division of the old stools in the spring. Tiarella is also, 
I believe, quite hardy.—J. C. C. 


5057.— Best Carnations. —There are so 
many good Carnations that it would take up 
considerable space to enumerate even a fair por¬ 
tion of them. The following short list contains 
some of the best border varieties : Germania 
(yellow self), Sybil (rose-flake), Mrs. R. Hole 
(apricot), Will Threlfall (yellow), General Bou¬ 
langer (scarlet), Ketton Rose (rose), W. P. 
Milner (white), Merry Maiden (rose-flake), 
Pomegranate (rose and scarlet), Mrs. F. Watts 
(white), The Duke (scarlet), Blush Clove, syn. 
Satin Queen (blush), Showman (crimson bizarre), 
Queen of Bedders (rose), The Governor (flesh- 
pink), Mrs. Henwood (yellow and red), Firefly 
(rose and scarlet), Purple Emperor, Old Clove, 
Rose Celestial (rose-pink), Alice Ayres (white 
and carmine), Countess of Paris (white), Rosetta 
(pink), Old Coin (yellow, flaked rose), Comte de 
Chambord (creamy-white), Safrano (pink and 
rose), Mary Morris (deep-pink), Raby Castle 
(rose), Mrs. Muir (white), and Mrs. Gifford 
(white).—F. B., Winchester. 


PERNS. 

FERNS IN TOWN GARDENS. 

Ferns are delightful in the town garden, for 
the simple reason that they will grow, and are 
not always showing signs of distress. I would 
rather have a healthy Fern than a sickly 
exotic, nursed into condition by much care and 
attention. And to the Londoner, or whatever 
large town the amateur gardener may live in, 
the Fern is a friend ; it grows under conditions 
totally unfitted for plant life in general—that is, 
damp and partial shade. I once had a border 
of Ferns running by the side of a high wall in 
a suburban garden of the orthodox type, 
crowded, unwholesome, and ill-fitted to produce 
gay flowers. The soil was composed of the 
various medley left by the builder, and had 
become sour and hard through want of turning 
up and exposing to the sunshine and rains. 
Before planting tne Ferns, much of this w r as re¬ 
moved, and some good loam and peat substi¬ 
tuted as a foundation for the plants, clumps of 
moderate size were obtained, planted, and in 
the new staple quickly made headway, enjoying 
the shade and moisture, and giving joy to the 
owner by sending up stately fronds, creating a 
mass of refreshing greenery on a summer’s day. 
One of the finest of all Ferns for this purpose is 
the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fcemina), of 
which there are several interesting variations, 
and Fern fanciers, those who are charmed with 
the many departures from the normal form seen 
in the different genera, may make an interest¬ 
ing hobby of this class of plants alone in a 
suburban garden. Whilst making growth 
moisture should be given in abundance, not in 
drops, but in plenty, over the fronds as well as 
at tne roots, to remove accumulations of dust 



and the outpourings of chimneys. Of course in 
the winter, when the plants are at rest, it is 
not necessary to give artificial watering, as the 
ground is usually sufficiently moist to prevent 
decay. One of the finest varieties of the Lady 
Fern is A. F.-f. plumosum, the fronds feathery, 
like a graceful plume, and of a fine green colour. 
Then there is A. F.-f. Victoriae, a noble variety, 
bold, handsome, and stately. Even more 
suitable for the town garden is Lastrea or 
Aspidium Filix-mas, and I may recommend the 
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Aspidiums in general as town plants, as they 
live and flourish in confined gardens if given in 
the first place a good soil for a foundation, 
and plenty of water during the hot summer 
months, when all vegetation thirsts for moisture. 
There are many varieties, some curiously crested. 
If the love of the Shield and Male Ferns grows 
on acquaintance, it is very easy to pot up a few 
to adorn the greenhouse, the window, or the 
apartment. The Hart’s-tongue Ferns are a host 
in themselves. The common Scolopendrium 
vulgare is a familiar type ; it clings to old ruins, 
garlands many an old abbey with verdure, and 
does not disdain the humble quarters of a 
suburban plot. A large, broad clump is as rich 
and handsome as anything one can have in the 
Fern way, and lives in ordinary soil. A border 
might be filled with this Scolopendrium and its 
numerous forms, some finely crested, others 
differing from the type by reason of their 
statelier fronds. The Hart’s-tongue like a 
shady position, and, therefore, may have a place 
in our Dorder of hardy Ferns, but the important 
point to consider is the soil, which must be 
good, using that composed of loam and peat, 
with sharp silver sand added to make it tho¬ 
roughly light and porous. As in the case of the 
other i’ems, syringe the fronds in the summer 
to remove dust, and they may also be grown in 
pots, the choicer varieties deserving this treat¬ 
ment. There are hundreds of varieties described, 
amongst the finest S. latifolium, S. pinnatifidum, 
S. Kelwayi, and S. ramosa marginatum. 

V. C. 


5103.— Scale on Ferns.— You should have 
given the names of the Ferns attacked, as in 
some cases it is not safe to apply any insecticide, 
as the majority of the Maiden-hairs, Gleiclienias, 
and Gymnogrammas. This type of Fern is 
severely injured by strong insecticides, and the 
remedy is worse than the pest itself. In such 
cases go carefully over the stock, and remove 
those fronds badly infested, and picking 
off those on the younger fronds with a 
pointed stick. It is a tedious but necessary 
work, anti this is the best time of the year for 
it. You will have to take the utmost care of 
the collect ion at all times, os scale is simply due 
to neglect. For the hardier kinds of Ferns a 
very good insecticide is soluble paraffin-oil, and 
have it very weak, about half the strength 
advised by the makers. It is a good plan to take 
off a frond or two and dip in the preparation 
to see if injury is inflicted, if not, then you may T 
proceed and syringe. I do not care for paraffin, 
as a rule. It is a dangerous material in the 
hands of amateurs, but a splendid remedy' in bad 
cases.—C. T. 

- Unless the Ferns are valuable kinds, and ■ 

the scaly insects few in number, the best course 
is stamp them out by burning the plants, and this 
alone will prevent them coming again. If it is 
decided to make an attempt to destroy them 
without sacrificing the plants, mix up a strong 
solution of Gishurst Compound, and sponge the 
plants over, dislodging any scales which cling 
close with the finger-nail or a thin bit of wood. 
Several washings will be required to clear them 
off; in fact, when brown-scale gets on to a 
collection of Ferns it will take a good deal of 
time and patience to get rid of them. I should 
certainly throw out the worst plants, anyway. 
Three ounces of Gishurst to the gallon of water 
will be strong enough.—E. H. 


5117.— Treatment of Ag&p&nthus.— 

You have evidently seriously neglected the 
plants, as the Agapanthus is not difficult to 
grow. Yon should repot or retub the plants, 
using a rich loamy soil, and give moderate 
drainage, os during the summer season plenty 
of w'ater is necessary. Judging from your 
description, the plants are evidently thoroughly 
root-bound and starved, so to say, which is 
only remedied by giving fresh soil and making 
a new start. —C. T. 


-These are very easily grown. They do best turned 

outside in the summer. Better see how the roots are . 
perhaps they are pot-bound. They are strong-rooting 
things. Certainly they have been neglected in some way, 
but without particulars it is impossible to say how or 
where.—H. H. 

Drawings for " Gardening.”— Readers will 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get epeciment of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawings to made will be engraved in 
the best manner and will appear in due course in 
CAE DENIS 0 IUXSTEATSti. "> 
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HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

CAMPANULAS FOB WINDOWS. 
These succeed admirably in pots as window- 
plants. There are many beautiful varieties, of 
which the following are the moat desirable for 
the purpose under notice: C. Barrelieri, a 
drooping kind with a profusion of star-like, 
bright-blue blossoms ; its shoots hang down for 
about a foot in length, rendering it very suitable 
for suspended pots or baskets. C. carpatica, 
blue and white, both very elegant, growing 
about 8 inches high, with numberless blossoms, 
extremely pretty for pots either in or outside of 
the windows ; requires care in tow n gardens. 
C. (Platycodon) grandiflora, another drooping 
kind, but having far larger and more substan¬ 
tial flowers than C. Barrelieri, droops sometimes 
2 feet, grand for lianging-jicts or baskets in¬ 
doors. C. isophylla and its white variety is a 
delightful trailing pot plant for a window' inside 
or out, and does well also if grouped on a stage 
in front of a window or in a greenhouse. The 



Campanula rotundifolia. 


pretty little C. rotundifolia (here figured) 
also makes an excellent window-plant in a 
oool room. C. pyramidalis, erect and brandli¬ 
ng, as its name implies—in fact, greatly 
resembling a Canterbury Bell, only tl ie 
blooms are much more opened and flattene* l ; 
this Campanula does well in pots for windc >w 
(decoration. Campanulas delight in a light rbch 
•oil; equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
with plenty of sand added, suits them welL I>o 
not pot very firmly, and give plenty of vrat« ir 
when in growth and in flow’er. Keep rtather dry 
At the root during the winter, and divide and 
repot in the spring as soon as growth co mmeaoes. 
The drooping kinds do best in slight shade. A 
5-inch pot is large enough for each pla nt of the 
drooping kinds, and the pots should be suspended 
by means of wires, and the shoots aKlow’ed to 
droop over regularly all round. Use the same 
soil, out pot firmer for C. carpatica, anjd the tail 
pyramidal kinds, which grow 3 feet hi gh some¬ 
times, should be treated in the same way. It 
is, perhaps, best to divide and pot these in 
autumn, and when getting pot-bound in spring 
shift on into 6-inch and 7-mch pots. I Jse a more 
loamy soil and some old manure for th im. 


TABLE DECORATION FOR CHRISTMAS 
Havino long been an advocate for simplicity 
and lightness in table decoration, I would 
venture to offer a few remarks on the subject. 
There seems a natural tendency to run in excess 
in this matter. Many think fcnat the more rare 
or beautiful plants, flowers, or leaves there can 
be piled on a table, the better the decoration. 
There can hardly l>e a greater mistake. As an 
illustration, I once saw a decoration in progress. 
Three light March glasses occupied the centre of 
the table ; they were tastefully and sparingly 
filled with a light hand, and fringed with light 
Fern fronds, reclining on the damask cloth. 
Spraying out from these towards the finger- 
glasses, w hich w ere filled w'ith choice flow'ers. 
were light, delicate sprigs of Ivy, so thin as to 
end in mere points of verdure. These were 
sparsely used, and the effect was clianning—a 
perfect" blending of lightness and simplicity. 
Strolling in an hour or two later, the decorator 
w ere stiff at work finishing—».#?., utterly spoiling 
their work. At the points where the graceful 
tw'iglets of Ivy vanished towards the finger- 
glasses a stiff continuous double line of Coicn* 
leaves had been laid on the cloth ; and all 
among the Ivy, Chrysanthemum blooms in 
threes and in single flowers had been worked in 
as rosettes ; similar rosettes were then stuck on 
at the corners. This tendency to overcrow'ding 
is generally rampant at flower shows. Again, 
and again have I seen the most chaste decora¬ 
tions absolutely spoilt because decorators did 
not know when to stop. Sprays of the most 
exquisite grace, finishing touches, choice com¬ 
binations that w ould have been the envy of 
artists, have been overladen until completely 
hidden out of sight. Not only is 

Too much material used, but the m&tensi 
is too much mixed. Nothing tends to produce 
monotony so effectually as the employment of 
all kinds of plants and flow ers at once. It is 
hardly too much to say that each decoration 
shoultl consist of one or a few' homogeneous 
plants only. Not that only one flower may 
be used, though that often produces the most 
satisfactory results, but the flowers, foliage, 
and plants employed in any given decoration 
should develop into harmony through their 
congruitv. Many flowers, however, are strong 
enough to stand alone, such, for example 
as Roses, Camellias, Heaths, Lilacs, Valley 
Lilies, Lilies, Snowdrops, Primroses, Forget-me- 
nots, Spiraeas, Deutzias, Cyclamens, Anemones, 
Lapagerias, Tacsonias, Stcpbanotis, Passion¬ 
flowers, Gardenias, Odontoglossums, Dendro- 
biums, and hosts of other plants and Orchids. 
With abundance of their ow n foliage and a few 
Ferns or Palms for extra greenery the most 
I exquisite table decorations mav be formed. The 
t pure-white flowers may need a little support 
I from others, auch as Squills with Snowdrops, 
j Forget-me-nots with Spiraeas or Deutzias, 
Purple or Scarlet Bouvardias with Stephanotis, 

; &c. But with abundance of verdure it is 
astonishing how effective even white flow’ers 
may appear on a dinner table, especially as they 
may readily be fringed w’ith bright Coleus, 
Iresine, Altemathera, or other leaves. In 
harmony with their leaves what better tahlo 
decoration for Christmas than thickly-berried 
sprays of Holly and Mistletoe, supported with 
bunchiets of leaves and sprays of Ivy of different 
colours. For rosettes ou the table Christman 
Roses and Camellias might alternate. The 
vases might be either filled with leaves and 
berries, to harmonise with the other decorations, 
or with bright flowers of promise of the coming 
beauties of the spring, such as Valley Lilies, 
Spiraeas, Lilacs, Roses, Cyclamens, or Primroses, 
not all mixed, but any one of them ; or more 
choice stiff, Calanthes, Phalseuopsids, Odonto- 
gloes um s, or other elegant Orchids. Or, still 
more in harmony with the season, small 
plants of variegated Holly, Golden Yews, 
Retinosporas, Laurustinus, Cupressus, or other 
variegated or green foliaged or flowering plants 
could be used instead of vases or rosettes o i 
flowers. Such hardy plants are far more effec¬ 
tive for Christmas decorations than the more 
tender Ferns, Palms, Marantas, 

Crotons, Dracaenas, Ardisias, Ac., so gener¬ 
ally used for such purposes. And besides, tbs 
hardy plants in pots are within reach of all; 
young Spruces and Silver Firs are about as 
beautiful and effective in a young state as the 
most rare and costly trees or exotic plants. It 
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is the taste in the arrangement, not the cost nor 
the mass of material employed, that tells in 
Christmas and other decorations ; and it may be 
added that the higher and purer the taste, the 
more sparing of material, and rice ver*&. A few 
touches of the pencil sufficeth the painter with 
genius, but the mere dabbler’s brush is ever in 
motion between the palette and the canvas. 
It is very much so with table decoration. A 
few bold touches please, while a multiplicity of 
intricate details land us in confusion and disap¬ 
pointment. And what is true of dinner tables 
and rooms is even more so of churches. The 
amount of “love’s labour” absolutely lost 
on these at this festive season is appalling. 
Destined to be viewed chiefly from a distance, 
the greater part of the labour involved is seen 
imperfectly or not at all. .Simple designs 
executed in durable material are by far the 
most suitable. Holly, Ivy, Mistletoe, Vow, 
Box, should form the staple, the warp of them 
ail; while more perishable or scarce materials, 
such as flowers and berries, may be used more 
sparingly as the woof to show up prominently 
in inscriptions or designs. For the furnishing 
of fonts, &c., there is no more useful plant than 
the Ethiopian Lily in flower, used with 
abundance of its fine leaves. It also has the 
merit of bearing the cold and draught of 
churches better than almost any other plailt. 
Pyramidal or spiral plants in pots, as Yews, 
Hollies, Cupressus, Ketinosporas, Laurustinus, 
Euonymus, Box, Bays, Myrtles, Acacias, Gum- 
trees, &c., are also invaluable, as well as the 
more hardy Palms, Yuccas, Aloes, Ferns, &e. 
In warmer churches, Azaleas, Camellias, forced 
Rhododendrons, Lilacs, and any other green¬ 
house or stove plants may bo used. Few plants 
are more effective than good specimens of 
Heath and Epacris ; while Chinese Primroses, 
Bouvardias, Cyclamens, and forced Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissis, Crocuses, furnish any amount 
of colour that may be needed. But to mix all 
these in one church arrangement would to 
invite failure. Chrysanthemums are not named, 
as though several of the later Japanese and 
other varieties may still be in flower at 
Christmas, they seem to suggest a dead past 
rather than a joyous present ora hopeful future. 
This may be a mere fancy, and it must be 
admitted that Chrysanthemums last long and 
are showy in Christmas or other decorations. 
But a decoration of leaves and berries only is 
far preferable to one in which flowers already 
partially faded form any part. D. 


PERSIAN CYCLAMENS FOR A WINDOW. 

The splendid effects which are now to be had 
from these plants are far superior to the smaller 
old forms, being finer both in foliage and 
bloom; and they are not difficult to manage 
in the sunny window of a room with a constant 
fire, unless gas be burned, which destroys them. 
Few room plants last so many weeks in blossom 
during the winter, throwing up their sweet- 
scented flowers continually for months if well 
supported. Plants whieh have no_t been too 
severely forced can now be procured covered 
with buds, and these will open well in a south 
window, the plant being copiously supplied with 
tepid water, but not allowed to stand in it, the 
saucer being emptied half an hour after watering. 
Cyclamens should never become very dry, even 
after flowering they must not be “ dried off,” a 
process which results too often in their destruc¬ 
tion ; but they do not like stagnant water, 
which rots their lower roots, nor can they en¬ 
dure a sharp draught. If the window be opened 
in the early morning in the room in which they 
stand, the buds are apt to get a chill and wither 
away ; the plants are therefore best removed to 
a bedroom at night until the necessary sweeping 
process has been gone through and the window 
is again closed. Or they may be placed in a 
sheltered comer and covered with double news¬ 
paper, which saves them from dust as well as 
from chill at night during the winter months. 
Sponging their foliage with luke-warm water 
whenever dusty is very beneficial to them, and 
if green-fly or thrips should attack them, a little 
Sunlight soap will be found an excellent insecti¬ 
cide in the water. A mulch of fresh, green 
Moss placed round the tubers (which are usually 
considerably above the soil) will both add to the 
appearance of the plants, and keep them 
pleasantly moist, thup- helping them much. 
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The pure-white Giant Cyclamen is very elegant, 
White Butterfly, with marbled foliage of green 
and white, being specially handsome. Vulcan, 
an immense flower of the richest crimson, 
makes an excellent contrast to the pure-white ; 
while the pink-tipped varieties, and those with 
a crimson eye and white petals, are quite as 
beautiful in their way. After flowering Cycla¬ 
mens should still be sheltered indoors until 
frosts are safely past, keeping them fairly moist, 
although they will not need so much water as 
when in bloom ; they can be turned out of their 
pots into a half-shady border in June, where 
they will rest until the autumn, although they 
must not be allowed to become too dry during 
hot weather. They should never completely 
lose their foliage, and if given a little soot-water 
or other weak liquid-manure once a week they 
will become strong for the next season, and can 
lie potted up in September, placing them then 
in a sunny window, as near as possible to the 
glass, to form their flower-buds. Good drainage, 
and a light, rich compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
soot, and sand, will suit thorn ; anti the tubers 
must be placed well above the soil, only half 
covered, leaving an inch of space empty at the 
top of the pot to give room for thorough water¬ 
ing. Treated in this way, a Cyclamen will do 
well for several years. J. L. R. 


5055. — Draceenas In a room. — The 

amount of water needed by these plants in win¬ 
ter is not usually so much as in the summer ; but 
it differs greatly according to the vigour of the 
plant, and the temperature at which the room 
is kept. The right time to water any plant 
may always be known by the state of the soil 
on the surface ; this shouhl be decidedly dry 
(not wet enough to soil the fingers) before water 
is given. Then, however, the plant must have 
a thorough supply, after which it will want n6 
more until the surface soil is dry again. The 
water given to pot-plants should always be a 
trifle warmer than the atmosphere they live in, 
and rain-water is preferable to hard water for 
plants. The health of room-plants depends 
much upon their being kept very clean by 
sponging the leaves, or giving them a douche 
from a rosed pot or syringe when they need 
water, first placing them in a bath or tray. If 
the surface soil be sour or green, it should be 
removed to the depth of an inch or two, raising 
it carefully with a small stick without injuring 
the roots, and a little fresh sandy compost laid 
in its place. This often helps a plant greatly, 
especially if a teaspoonful of soot be added to 
the new compost. —L. R. 

5082.— Making a window-box, &o.— 

These should be at least 10 inches deep, and 
12 inches will be better for the plants, as it will 
allow for drainage, and also give an inch of room 
for watering at the top. Holes are not necessary 
in the case of wooden boxes, though they are 
needed when china or zinc is used. The box 
should be of the length and breadth of the win¬ 
dow-sill, and have a small graduated piece of 
wood nailed on at each end and in the middle 
to allow air to pass under the box and to make 
it stand level, as window-sills usually slope 
downwards. No great ornamentation is needed, 
for the box should be covered with trailers. 
Neath” cut notches at the top, and two coats 
(outside only) of dark olive-green paint will be 
sufficient to make it neat. After placing a few 
crocks and ashes at the bottom the box should 
be filled w'ith a good, rich, light compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, sand, and manure. This can 
be bought ready mixed under the title of 
“potting compost,” by the bushel, at a good 
nurseryman’s. Before using it a twentieth 
part of the whole in soot brushed from the flues 
of the house may be added with advantage. 
This is a strong chemical manure, and also has 
the effect of driving out all insects. Small 
plants of Mahonia (Berberis) Aquifolia in berry 
and bud, Laurustinus in bloom, and Aucuba 
japonica, with coral berries, look well in boxes 
for the winter; but these should have their pots 
sunk in the soil to protect them from frost, and 
can be taken out in early spring, when sturdy 
lants of Wallflower, with deep crimson or 
rown blossoms, and an edging of Forget-ine- 
not can be substituted, with pink double Daisies, 
Auriculas, and Primroses, These should keep 
the box bright until the end of May, when there 
are numberless half-hardy plants to put out for 


the summer, notably. Tuberous Begonias, Mar¬ 
guerites, Blue Lobelia, “Geraniums,” Calceo¬ 
larias, &c. ; but other notes on the best selection 
for creepers, trailers, and upright plants will be 
given in time for that season. It is now rather 
late for putting in bulbs, but a selection of these 
can easily be made from the advertisement 
columns and put in at once either between the 
shrubs or without them, such as Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Crocus, Tulips, &c.—R. 


5069.— Window plants in winter in 
London. —It is by no means an easy task to 
keep plants in health during the dark foggy 
days which are too common in London in winter. 
Especially so where gas is burned ; and in this 
case no flowering plant will bloom, although it 
may possibly survive it for some time if already 
in blossom. The best selection of plants under 
these circumstances is the following : Ficus 
elastiea (the India-rubber-plant), with fine broad 
leaves, .Seaforthia elegans (the Bungalow Palm), 
Corypha australis (the Cabbage Palm), Phoenix 
dactylifera (Date Palm), Chanuerops elata and 
C. humilis (Fan Palms), all most handsome. 
Dracwna indivisa (the Dragon-tree), and D. 
congesta; Latania borbonica, and Aspidistra 
lurida variegata (the Parlour Palm, so called, 
though not a real Palm); this last is a very 
hardy and useful room plant. All these depend 
much upon the care they obtain for their health 
in winter, and specimens now procured should 
not come out of a forcing-house, or the change 
of atmosphere w T iU probably kill them at once. 
They should not be watered indiscriminately at 
stated intervals, for they should never receive 
water when the surface-soil is damp enough to 
stain the finger placed upon it ; while at the 
same time they should never become dust-dry. 
Tepid water, given only when necessary (and 
this can be ascertained only by daily attention 
to each plant separately), should be supplied in 
sufficient quantity to rim through the pot, the 
saucer being emptied half an hour afterwards, 
for stagnant water will rot the lower roots. 
Never give a few teaspoonfuls daily; this too 
common plan is fatal to many plants, for it 
results in the starvation of the large roots 
below, while the fine surface roots are rotted. 
The foliage of these plants should be kept very 
clean by the use of a bit of soft old sponge and 
warm (but not hot) water. The India-rubber- 
plant leaves, and those of the Aspidistra lurida 
take on a fine gloss from the use ol a little warm 
milk and water when dusty. During very cold 
weather it is well to place a newspaper at night 
over each plant to protect it from the biting 
winds which are apt to blow through the room, 
while it is brushed out in the morning ; or the 
plants may be placed together on a side table, 
and covered with some light woollen material 
at night. If a warmed bath-room be available, 
and the plants can stand there at night, a little 
steam being added to the atmosphere by turning 
on the hot-water tap for a few minutes occa¬ 
sionally, this will be a most desirable place for 
plants at night, and by means of keeping such 
Ferns as Pteris serrulata, Pteris cretica, P. 
tremula in this moistened air from the time 
just before the gas is lit until the next day at 
noon, they may be made to do well, even in 
London, and are thus made available for the 
afternoon decoration of a drawing-room. Plants 
in bloom will not stand long, except in houses 
where electric light has superseded their great 
enemy—gas ; for the deadly effects of this last 
lightare such that every blossom of such things as 
Primulas, “Geraniums,” &c., fall at once on 
being exposed to it. Hyacinths, Epacris, 
Daffodils, and a few other flowers may be 
tried ; but all should be removed to a spare 
room, or a bedroom, where there is no gas 
burned, before four o’clock p.m. at this time of 
year. Cut flowers, with plenty of foliage plants 
as above, will be found to succeed best.— 
J. L. R. 

5143.—Oytisus plants in a drawing¬ 
room. —The plants have either been kept too 
wet or too dry, and a dry atmosphere will also 
account for their behaviour. It is most provok¬ 
ing, I know, but the change is very radical, and 
the fact that the flower-stalk decayed points 
to a too wet condition of the soil. The only 
thing you can do is to keep them in the window 
or in the room, heated at as nearly as possible an 
even temperature, and take special care with 
the watering. Gas is a great enemy to plants. 

~ C ' T ’ Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIAS. 

TiIK culture of Lapagerias is better understood 
than a few years ago, but, judging from what 
has come under my observation, the simple 
needs of these glorious climbers do not in all 
cases appear to be fully realised. A mistake 
frequently made is that of giving them too 
much artificial warmth. I have seen some few 
plants both in pots and planted out ; these were 
kept through the winter in an average tem- 
perature of 55 degs., but not one of them looked 
t horoughly happy. Lapagerias are like Camel 
lias, cool-house Orchids, and many other things : 
the rich healthy leaf tint natural to them soon 
disappears if a certain temperature is exceeded 
during the winter months. They are, indeed, so 
hardy that in all but exceedingly cold winters 
I am convinced they will come through as well 
without artificial heat as with it. I have a 
plant in a large pot which for some years has 
stood at the east-end of a lean-to house. As all 
know, some winters are marked by periods of 
severe frost, and during one of these tne heating 
apparatus gave way, so that the soil in the pot 
was frozen as hard as a brick and remained 
thus for quite a week. Not a leaf was injured ; 
even the young shoots that are generally pushed 
up from the crowns, and which were then quite 
succulent, sustained no damage. The plant is 
still in perfect health, and bears a quantity of 
well-developed blooms and also a numlier of 
unexpanded buds. When any plant sustains 
such hard freezing vrith undiminished vigour, it 
is worse than useless to give it much artificial 
warmth in the winter season unless except in 
the case of such things as have to be forced into 
bloom. I have heard of Lapagerias being suc¬ 
cessfully grown in the full sun, but my experi 
ence of them is that the foliage loses the rich 
green natural to it under the influence of bright 
sunshine, and that there is considerable danger 
of the 

Olderleaves dropping prematurely. Ido not 
know how long the leaves remain green under 
f avourable conditions, but for several years at 
least, so that if they drop within ayear or two after 
formation, it is a sign that the atmosphere has 
been too dry. The first Lapageria I had did 
not thrive well for several years. Every summer 
many of the leaves turned brown and dropped, 
and the young growths from the crown withered 
at their points. I was much puzzled to account 
for this, as every year the plant broke freely from 
the old wood, and the young growths pushed up 
strongly from the base. A canvas blind, however, 
appeared to afford the necessary amount of shade. 
At length it occurred to me that the injury was 
done in the early part of the morning. The east 
end of the house was not shaded, and the sun 
shone fully on the plant up to 10 o’clock, and in 
June and J uly the power of the sun is often great 
at that early period of the day. As soon as I 
shaded the end of the house the discoloration of 
the foliage ceased, and from that time the plant 
did remarkably well. Lapagerias are, of course, 
seen at their best when they have a free root 
run in suitable soil, and in the case of houses of 
tolerably large dimensions this is the most satis¬ 
factory way of growing them. The greatest 
care must ne taken in the formation of the 
border, especially as regards ensuring perfect 
drainage. The fleshy roots so quickly suffer 
from stagnant moisture that unless there is a 
free outlet for water the health of the plant is 
certain at some time to suffer. Fora bed of soil 
say 2 feet in depth there should be 6 inches of 
drainage. This is by no means excessive, and 
will allow of copious waterings in the growing 
season without danger of souring the soil. 
Good peat with a little leaf-mould, a sprink 
ling of fibrous loam, with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of coarse silver sand, is, I consider, the 
best compost that can be employed. Some 
crushed charcoal may also be added as giving 
additional security against stagnation. There 
is, I think, no better time for planting than the 
present. The young growths that annually push 
up from the base are beginning to appear,*and if 
these come into full growth they are liable ot 
sustain a check in planting. In the case of 
plants that have become root-bound it is indis¬ 
pensable that the compost be made very firm 
round the old ball, otherwise there is much 
daager of the old soil getting dry, and where 
this is the case thafels some rntfieiltvin getting 
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it thoroughly moistened again. For this reason 
I do not consider it advisable to employ large 
specimens, especially if they have not been 
potted for some time. The roots form a thick 
mat, through which water does not so easily 
penetrate. Neither is it advisable to use small 
plants, as there is some danger of the soil be* 
coming close and sour before the roots have 
taken possession of it. Although there is no 
comparison in the growth of plants that can 
enjoy 

A free root-run in good soil, and those that 
are confined in pots, a very fair amount of sue* 



Double-flowered form of Lapageria. 


cess can lie had by pot culture. I have a plant 
in a 12-inch pot that lias had no fresh soil for 
five years. This season it gave more blooms 
than in any previous year, and the foliage has 
the rich-green hue that indicates good health. 
Naturally with plants in such a root-bound state 
high feeding is indispensable to keep the old 
leaves in good condition, and to encourage a 
certain amount of growth annually. During the 
growing season I top-dress about once a month 
with concentrated manure, and this, with abund¬ 
ance of moisture in hot weather, promotes a free 
growth. Frequent syringings are necessary, 
both as a means of creating atmospheric moisture 
ami keeping off red-spider, which is sure to come 
when the air remains for days in an arid con¬ 
dition. Slugs are apt to be very destructive to 
the young growths that push from the base. It 
is a good plan to lay some Cabbage leaves about 
round the plants through the winter and 
examine them late in the evening, or, better 
still, small heaps of bran. On mild evenings 
the slugs will come out to feed, and most of them 
will be caught by the time growth is being 
actively made. Lapagerias sometimes produce 
double flowers like the one here figured. 

5139.— A garden-pit. —The pit may be 
heated quite easily by means of either a 
flue or a hot -water apparatus. The former will 
come rather less expensive in the first place, aud 
besoinewtiat safer in the long cold winter nights 
than a small boiler, but, on the other hana, it 
will consume rather more fuel. Make the first 
5 feet or 6 feet—say across one end—of brick¬ 
work, and the rest may consist of 6-inch drain 
(socket) pipes, jointed with cement. The flue 
should slope gently upwards all the way, and 
the chimney be 9 feet or 10 feet in height. If 
hot water is preferred, a single row' of 2-inch 
piping all round the pit w ill suffice. Place the 
flow pipe along the front, and have a small 
“Star” or a plain coil boiler, set in the brick¬ 
work ; either would do equally w’ell.—B. C. R. 

6111.— Cy phomandra b etacea. —This plant, which 
is known as the “Tree Tomato ’ (though quite distimt 
from Tomato de Laye, which also goes by the same name), 
thrives best in an intermediate-house or cool-stove. Being 
of robust growth, it would probably succeed fairly well in 
a town garden ; but as it attains a large size, it would not 
be suitable subject for a sm ill structure.—B. C. R. 


5106.— Creeper for a greenhouse - 

You could not do better than get Plumbago 
capensis, which w r ill succeed well planted out m 
the house in good loamy soil on a well-drained 
border. It is very free-grow’ing, producing 
masses of flow'ers when in a warm greenhouse, 
and these are of a lovely shade of blue, Iwrne in 
great profusion. You could also have the white 
variety, which is exactly the same as the other, 
only that the flowers arc pure-white. The 
Plumbagos are not too luxuriant, like Passion¬ 
flowers.—C. T. 

-Clematis indivisa lobata is a very pretty white 

flowered creeper. Ivv-leaved Pelargonium Mine. Crousse 
in pood also. A Tea Rose, such as Climbing Niphetos or 
Climbing Perle des Jardins. Plumbago capensis, Hahro- 
rhamnus elegans, are all more or less suitable for a green 
house.—E. H. 

5 1 12. — Acalypha macrophylla. — Th i* 

is a stove plant of a semi-climbing habit that I 
remember as being valued for its large dark 
green leaves, w ith sometimes a vein of crimson 
in them. The correspondent w’ho sends this 
inquiry is not likely to do any good w'ith it in a 
winter temperature of 45 degs. ; even if he could 
do so there are many more beautiful and 
interesting plants worthy of the room than this 
one.—J. 0. C. 

- Forty-five degs. is too low. Give it a temperature 

of 00 degs.—E. H. 

5114.— A forcing-house. —For a house of 
this size you will need about six rows of 4-inch 
piping, equalling altogether, with connections, 
Ac., nearly 200 feet run. If expense is not an 
object, a small plain saddle boiler, set in brick 
work, will be found as good as, or in the end 
better than, anything else, but one of the up¬ 
right independent cylindrical lxnlers, of the 
“Star” type, will come much less expensive, 
will require no setting, and work steadily and 
well, though it will not last so long as a saddle. 
It may be as well to add that a height of 9 feet 
is ratner lofty for a forcing-house, unless, ot 
course, you intend forcing Vines or other large 
or tall plants, and if you could make it 1 foot 
or 18 inches less you would find a considerable 
saving in fuel, as well as the plants do better, 
being nearer the glass.—B. C. K. 

5123.— Tuberous Begonias.— Do not pot 
the tubers now T , or they may decay ; the ena of 
January (if you have a w'arm-house or pit to 
start them in), or any time up to the middle of 
March will be time enough to do so. Keep 
them for the present in a pot or small box with 
a handful of half-moist Cocoa-nut-fibre below 
and over them ; or if marked singly, sepa 
rately in small pots, and in any case safe from 
frost or damp.—B. C. R. 

5140.— Treatment of a Lemon, &c.~ 

I should l»egin cleaning the plant at once ; every 
week’s delay w ill only make it worse. Scrape oil" 
as much of the scale as you can, then brush the 
whole well with a strong solution of Gisliurst 
Compound, and just touch the mealy-bug with 
benzoline or paraffin ; but if you use too much 
of the latter you will kill the wood. Cut it 
back, not too hard, in March, and then keep it 
warm and close, syringing frequently overhead. 
but giving w'ater only sparingly at the root 
until well in grow’th again.—B. C. R. 

5118.— Begonia-seed. —It is quite possible 
to sow the seed and raise plants in a cold 
frame, but if this is done you must wait till 
quite the end of May, and then the plants will 
not flower till the following season. In order 
to get good blooming plants the same season the 
seed must be sown in January or February, in a 
steady moist heat of at least 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
and the seedlings be pricked off and grown on as 
fast as possible, hardening them off in May and 
planting them out in June.—B. C. R. 

-Sow this in February in a temperature of 70 degs. 

Do not cover the seed with soil, but place a sheet of glass 
over the pan or pot, and keep it dark until germinated. 
Then stand on a shelf and prick off into leaf-soil and peat 
as soon as they can be handled. Keep them growing 
freely, and pot on to a rich, loamy compost. In June they 
may be kept more exposed to air, and eventually planted 
out in July.—P. U. 

-To bloom out-of-doors next summer the seeds 

should be sown in the hot-bed in February, and be pricked 
off when large enough to handle, so as to have nice little 
plants in single pots, or pricked out in boxes ready to turn 
out next June. To do this they must be grown on in 
artificial heat till the middle of May, and then placed in a 
cold frame to harden previous to planting out in the beds 
—E. H. 

5029.—Bulbs in pots.—“ Nemesis” will {jet but little 
success with most of the bulbs he mentions if grown the 
second year. Freesias will last for years if shaken out and 
repotted in fresh soil after they have had a rest; hut the 
others are not worth the trouble of keeping in pots after 
the first year, -til G. H. t! TTC Pi 
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THE CAMELLIA AND ITS CULTURE. 

Soil.— Many years ago Mr. W. Paul gave an 
interesting lecture on the Camellia at South 
Kensington, and some discussion took place as 
to the beat soil and other treatment necessary 
for it. ^ The comDost used at the Waltham 
Cross Nurseries, where very successful results 
were obtained, was one of good turfy peat and 
yellow loam. The late Mr. Fearson, of Chil- 
well, considered that loam without any peat 
w'as better for the Camellia than any mixture, 
and he preferred it cut from an old pasture and 
used at once. Since that time I have tried 
many experiments with the Camellia, and 
amongst them the system of catting turf from 
an ola pasture where the soil was a light sandy 
loam. In this the plants did well for some time, 
but afterwards the growth was not satisfactory, 
and the foliage had not the dark glossy green 
hue so much desired. There is also a black sour 
peat obtained from undrained boggy soil which 
is even more unsuitable than some loams. 
*Sandy, turfy peat, on which Heaths grow freely, 
two parts, and about one part of good turfy 
loam, which grows Bl ackens and in which the 
Rhododendron will thrive, are the best. Add 
to this some crushed bones and rotten stable- 
manure. This compost is of a lasting character, 
and in it roots are fonned freely, and do 
not perish if the plants are judiciously watered. 
The young roots of the Camellia are white, 
brittle, and easily injured. In repotting the 
plants, if these are in good condition, they ought 
not to be disturbed ; it is not enough merely to 
remove any loose soil from the surface with 
a pointed stick ; the broken potsherds should 
also be carefully removed from the base of the 
ball. Select pots 2 inches or 3 inches wider 
than those in which the plants were growing 
previously, and let them be clean and well 
drained, and press the compost in moderately 
firm. It is well not to give any water for a day 
or two after repotting. 

Camellia-houses. —The form and style of 
house in which Camellias are grown has also 
something to do with their success. The modem 
system, with a large extent of glass surface ex¬ 
posed to the sun, large squares, and light bars 
in the roof is not the best. Such houses look 
well from an architectural point of view*, but for 
the purposes of Camellia and Orchid-culture the 
closely placed bars and small panes of glass are 
better than very large squares. One of our beat 
practical gardeners near London once told me 
that it was his belief that the modem system of 
hot-house building had killed nearly alfthe fine 
old Camellias in the neighbourhood of London, 
In the old style of house so much shading was 
not required, the lightest material being the 
best, and its use was required during the hottest 
part of the day only. It is also believed by 
many that the small panes caused a purer at¬ 
mosphere in the house, by promoting a healthy 
circulation of air where the panes joined. We 
have some evidence that this is of considerable 
importance in maintaining the health of the 
plants. To do the Camellia well a house with a 
west aspect suits it beat. It should either lie a 
lean-to or half-span. If a whole house can be 
given up to their culture it is comparatively 
easy to grow them well. They require an airy 
greenhouse temperature all the year round, ex¬ 
cept when they are making growth during the 
early summer months, vriien a close, moist, 
rather warm atmosphere anils them best. If 
Camellias have to be grown in a greenhouse with 
other plants they ought to be removed to 
another house while making their growth. 
When the buds are formed it is then a question 
what is to be done with the plants. If there is 
room under glass I would not think of placing 
any plants out-of-doors, but sometimes there is 
nb alternative ; then it is os well that they be 
partially shaded from the midday aud afternoon 
sun, and also from heavy rains. The best place 
for them is a shady part of the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and they do well os greenhouse- 
wall plants (Bee illustration'. 

Iv forcing the Camellia in order to obtain 
early flowers, put the plants into the foreing- 
hou?e early in the year, and let them remain 
until the buds have swelled considerably. 1 
« ould often huve cut plenty of flowers a month 
l»cforc Christmas, aud had a succession until the 
end of March. The latest flowering pUnu are 
uewr taken out of the greenhouse. There they 
remain while making their wood. 
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Buds dropping. -Camellia buds have a ten¬ 
dency to drop off if they are subjected to a 
change of culture when tfie buds are advanced. 
For instance, the plants remain out-of-doors in 
a partially-shaded place until the end of Septem¬ 
ber, where the leaves are alternately drenched 
with dews ami rains. At that time they ore re¬ 
moved into the comparatively dry and warm 
atmosphere of a greenhouse or conservatory, 
with tile result that many buds will drop unless 
the change is made gradually. This can lie done 
by admitting rather more air than usual and 
syringing the Camellias overhead once a day. 

* The size of plants purchased, if any, may be 
according to requirements, but it is essential 
that they be healthy and free from scale. 
Young plants get into bad health from various 
causes, the most common thing being inattention 
to watering, and allowing them to remain so 
long in their pots that they become pot-bound. 
When a Camellia gets into this Bt&te it is diffi¬ 
cult indeed to bring it round into good health. 
The lieat plan is to repot after removing the 
dead roots and useless soil. This should lie 
done before the plants start into growth ; thev 
should then be put into a house or pit in which 
there is a moderate heat, and l>e dewed overhead 
twice a day, taking care not to overwater at the 
roots until fresh ones are formed to draw up 
the water. They must lie well shaded from the 
sun until they start into growth. 

Camellias planted out. —Although most 
persons must be content with Camellias in pots, 



Camellia in flower on & wall. 


after ill this is not the best system of culture. 
They succeed best planted out in a prepared 
border of good soil. I have seen them do 
remarkably well planted in the inside border of 
a viuery, or rather u greenhouse aud vinery 
combined. The Vines were planted outside aud 
did not quite cover the glass roof, and the man¬ 
agement was sucii that the Camellias did not 
interfere with the Vines nor the Vines with the. 
< ‘auielliab. There was annually a good crop of 
Black Hamburgh Grape*, aud in the ease oi the 
three large Camellias, Liriy Hume's Blu»h, fim- 
bruta, and ths Old Double White, each of them 


produced hundreds of blossoms annually. Tha 
Vines were not forced, and the roots did not 
run into the space given up to the Camellias : 
and, moreover, they were thoroughly drcuchcd 
with water—root and branch—during the grow¬ 
ing season. 

The varieties of Camellias are very numer¬ 
ous now', but the double white and flmbriata are 
the most grow n, lmbricata is a good red variety 
when that colour is required, and the American 
varieties sent out by Mr. Hovey should be in 
every collection. J. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Qmrtm and answers are inserted in 
Gardrnisg/w of charge if corrcrjKmdrnts follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance.. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one eide of the leaver only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrjo.no, 37, Southampton-streel, Covent garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business thould be rent to the Ptruriikr. 
The. name and address c \f the sender are required in 
addition to any designation fre may desire to be need in 
the paper. When metre than one query is tent, each 
should be on a separate piece of pajxr. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
»n mind that, as Uardkmng has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot al ways be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different dejtart- 
ments) should aheays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising. as far as their knmdedge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary to infinitely 
that several ansicers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is naiaed. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inter tea in Gardkm.no 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


5166. - Lobelia for a basket.— Which is the best 
Blue Lobelia for a hanging-banket?—L. P. L. 

5167. - Polnsettlas. Should old Poinaettiaa l>e cut 
down now, and will they then throw out shoot* ?— Novtcr. 

5168. - Drooping Fuchsias.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the l>eat drooping Fuchsias for a greenhouse?— 
L. P. L. 

6169.- Dahlias for show. -I should be pleased if 
worn eone would name twelve of the best show Dahlias ?— 
Daiilia. 

5170. Chrysanthemums for bush culture. - 

Will someone kindly give names of twelve best Chrys¬ 
anthemums for bush culture ?—8 rnrx. 

6171. Treatment of Vallotaa.— Will aomeone 
kindly tell me the treatment of Valiotas? I have some in 
pot*, but they have not flowered for years.—K. C. M. 

5172.— A scented Fern. -Will someone kindly tell 
me the name of a Fern thut smells like new hay, where it 
can be got, and if it will do well on a shady rockery in the 
garden ?— West Slurry. 

617;i. Cooking 1 green vegetables. -Will any¬ 
body kindly tell me how to cook green vegetables—Sprouts 
and Cauliflowers, Ac. -without making a horrible smell 
all over the house?— Asturias. 

6174. - Peat-Moss litter for stiff land. -Will 
someone kindly inform me if Peat-Moss litter is a good 
manure for stiff land, to dig in, and as a mulching? Als<., 
if it will do for a hot-bed Y—8. 8. 

6175. —Gloxinias.—Can these he grown in a window 
of a room l iiat has a Are in it every day ? If so, will someone 
tell me the treatment required, and also when to plant? 
I have no garden or greenhouse of any kind.— Amatelr. 

6176. -Gladiolus “The Bride.’’— Will someone 
please to tell me the proper time to plant Gladiolus The 
Hride, as I see “ J. Groom, Gosport,” mentions in page 555 
that he plants this kind when he lifts other sorts. Will 
the frosts hurt them?—F. 8. 

6177. - Michaelmas Daisies. -I shall Ik- greatly 
obliged if someone will give roe the names of six of tIn- 
best Michaelmas Daisies, different colours, not more than 
;k) inches high, and where I ran get them? Please name 
onlj’- the number required, as more causes confusion.— 

5178. Potting Llliutn auratum. Ac.—I should 
be pl&d to know whether I he bulbs of LUium auratum, 
cultivated in a cool greenhouse, should be often repotted, 
and at what time of the year .* Any other notes u> (o 
treatment during period oi rest, watering, fcc., would le 
esteemed.— E. B. 

5l7t> — Good Chrysanthemum.—I should like to 
know the names of about eighteen Chrysanthemums (hat 
flower best on the terminal buds, and those- that do U-st on 
the crown buds? I have found out this .vear that Margoi 
blooms best on the terminal buds, and Av alanche is best 
on the crown buds. Ajlvteik. 

5X80.—A cool lean-to vinery.—I have a cool lean 
to house 10 feet by 8 feet high. I want to grow a Vine 
against the back wall. Which kind would succeed best 
The house is heated to keep out frost in winter, and I w ish 
to use the front staging for plants, Ac., as well. Will the 
two succeed?— Hlnry Krates. 

6181 OsmanthUB. —Home large bushes of Osman 
thus ilirifoliu-t variegstus, whi>'h have been in my gurdrn 
for many \ears, are now (Dereinbet), for the first time, 
covered with small white flowers, faintly sweet sr-eMiid. 
h this unusual, and will they bear berries, and, if so, of 
wbat colour ?—Cakuartiicmujirk. 

Green house Amaryllic. — Will am one 
kindly tell me the proper treatment for tome choke 
greenhouse Aroarllit, what heat and soil they require and 
what should be done with th*-m after flowenng*' Mine 
do not look vigorous, and 1 had hard!.- anv flowers 
last spring Horn s*v tral pots of lults.- M. L. U. 
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5183. — Chrysanthemum suckers. — Is it 

necessary to remove all suckers and cuttings during the 
period of growth, and during the time the plants are in 
flower, os 1 find on examining plants exhibited at Chry¬ 
santhemum shows no trace of the least sucker or cutting, 
either on Pompones, Japanese, or Incurved varieties.— 
Amateur. 

5181.— Tea and Noisette Roses.—I have thirty 
Tea and Noisette Roses, and would like to know if I can 
have a continuance of bloom all the year round, and, if 
so, will “ J. C. C.” or “ P. U." inform me the best possible 
way of succeeding? Lean-to greenhouse, witn from 
55 degs. to (JO degs. of heat at command during winter.— 
Anxious Rkadkr. 

5185. — Treatment of Tuberoses.— Would anyone 
kindly inform me how I am to treat Tuberoses that have 
been potted about a fortnight and placed in a dark box in 
a temperature oi between 40 degs. and 55 degs., and also 
kindly tell me whether that temperature is sufficiently 
high ; in fact, how ought I to treat them to get them to 
bloom as early as possible ?—R. B. 

5186. —Roses and Carnations.—I have a small 
house in which I should like to grow the above for early 
flowers. Will someone kindly inform me if I can do so 
successfully, and whether the Roses would be best planted 
outside the house, or in a bed inside, or grown in pots, 
and what temperature would have to be maintained during 
the early mouths of the year?— Diantiius. 

6187.— Arum Lilies.— I have some Arum Lilies that 
have been in bud this six weeks. Will anyone tell me why 
it is they remain in bud and not open ? 1 had the same 
experience last winter with them, but since then they have 
been out in the garden all the summer. They are now 
kept in a window well exposed to a good light, no fire. 
Are there any means of forcing them to open?—A matkur. 

5188. — Pear-trees not fruiting.—I have some 
Pear-trees growing on a wall facing the west which have 
not yielded any fruit for several years past, although they 
are quite healthy. They were root-pruned four years ago, 
but that did them no good. Three of them arc .Jargonelle, 
but I don’t know what the others are. Will anyone kindly 
tell me what to do with them in order to get them to bear 
fruit ?-M. L. 

5189. —A Steep border.— I have a border 12 yards 
long, sloping steeplv to a pathway, with southern aspect. 
It is too steep; the rain washing the soil away. I nave 
just had an edging of red sandstone put to it a foot high, 
the same wide, to bank it un and make it more level. Will 
someone kindly reeotnmena me what to plant the inter¬ 
stices of the sandstone with ? The situation Is suburban, 
and not free from smoke.— Cestui an. 

5190. —Forcing Roses for cut bloom.—Will 
someone kindly give uie the fallowing information ? I 
have six houses, each 10 feet by 16 feet, eaves 2 feet 6 inches 
from the floor, heated with a 1-inch flow and return pipe. 
These houses are occupied with Tomatoes in summer. 
What 1 want to know is can T grow a crop of Roses and 
have the houses cmpt\ or readv for Tomatoes by the end 
of April? If so, what kinds ought I to grow, and when 
ought they to be put under glass for forcing? What tem¬ 
perature should I want?—M. E. 

5191. —A span-roofed greenhouse.—I have built 
a span-roofed greenhouse, 30 feet long, with a glass parti¬ 
tion in the middle. The first 15 feet for flowers, the 
second for Vines. In the latter I have placed troughs of 
slate, about 11 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 1 foot deep. I have 
put in the bottom of each 3 inches of ashes, Ac., for drain¬ 
age, and 9 inches of good mould and manure. I purpose 
grow ing Cucumbers in them and early Tomatoes, and shall 
try a few Strawberries. Kindly tell me how I may further 
utilise them for flowers or plants ? Hot-water pipes are 
below the two troughs on each side of the Vine-house.— 
G. P. 

5192. — Pear-trees not bearing. — Against a 
kitchen wall with a E.N.E. aspect, exposed at times to 
cutting winds from the sea, I have a Pear-tree in (appar¬ 
ent^), vigorous health. Each spring for the last three 
years it has shown quite a remarkable supply of blossoms, 
which last spring we ineffectually tried to protect The 
tree does not bear fruit; if a few flowers give promise of 
fruit they soon fail and fall. The roots of the tree are in 
a narrow border of soil adjoining a gravel walk, under 
which lie the pipes of the main drainage of the house, and 
other pipes conveying warm water to a conservatory. Can 
I do anything to make the tree fruitful as well as blossom 
bearing?—C onorkvb, Moreen, Torquay. 

5193. — Roses in a small garden.— I have a small 
garden at the back of mj r house, due south, and so it gets 
the sun all the year round. I should like to grow' some 
Roses. The soil is rather light, and things are very much 
punished by the south-west wind. It blows against the 
back of the house and rebounds and tears the things to 
pieces. Will someone kindly tell me the names of twelve 
Hybrid Perpetuals and Tea-scented Roses that would 
answer best with me? I want those easv to grow, making 
a good show of bloom from spring to winter. Also the 
best artificial manure for Roses with mv soil, as I fear 
horse-manure is too light, and cow or pig-manure is 
difficult to get with me?—A New’ Beginner. 

5194. —Climbing Roses. —I have five climbing Roses 
(Ninhetos, W. A. Richardson, R. M. Henriette, M. Niel, 
and Mme. Carnot) planted 12 months ago on a border in 
my unheated span-roofed house, devoted entirely to 
Roses. In May the M. Niel was cut back to within 3 inches 
on the old wood. The others have grown at will. With 
the exception of W. M. Richardson (which has only made 
three snoots about 3 feet long), thev have all made 
several rods from 3 feet to 8 feet in length, and many short 
shoots. The long rods are strong and well ripened and 
trained on wires 14 inches from the gloss. I have also a 
quantity of Tea Roses in pots, part purchased last year, 
and now in 10-inch pots, part purchased about a month 
ago, and repotted into fl-inch pots. I want to keep them 
all as backward as possible. This year many of the earliest 
buds were cut off by frost. How and when should the 
' limbers and others be pruned ? Do they require any 
thinning? I propose removing an inch of the soil from 


both pots and border and replacing with a mixture of 
cow-manure, bone-meal, and loam. . 16 the present the 
best, time to do this; ■ if not, when?—S. H. S. B. 
B,rminghdm. j- -> - - 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

5195. — Cape bulb (W. A. Dunne).— I do not recognise 
it by the specimen sent. I generally get a better speci¬ 
men, with some recognised point upon it. Here there is 
none.—J. J. 

5196. — Bulbophyllum Lobbl (J. H. M. B. ).—This is 
a very old plant, first sent home by Lobb nearly fifty years 
ago. * The flowers are of a pale-yellow or buff colour. It 
may be new to you, but it is anything but a new plant. It 
wants treating something like a Dendrobium, but does not 
want so much drying.—M. B. 

5197. — Mas dey allla lgnea.— B. M. sends a flower 
of a very good variety of this plant. Not at all an unusual 
season for its blooming. If you had taken it for any other 
species, you might have been more surprised, but the 
dorsal sepal will always distinguish it. This is always 
subulate and deflexod.—M. B. 

6198.—“ The Fern allies ” (F. L. S .).—This is a book 
published by Baker, of Kew, and would be what you 
require, I should think, and is a synopsis of the genera 
and species of Equisitacw, Lyeopodiacio, Selaginellacea, 
and Khizo-carpeco. May be obtained of George Bell and 
Sons, York-atreet, Covent-garden.—J. J. 

5199. — The Hart’s-tongue Ferns (A. Reynolds). 
—I think if you are as fond of these Ferns as you say, you 
would know’ some of the varieties, and should know some¬ 
thing of what you might expect. I have given you the 
names of several good tradesmen of whom you may get 
them, so I think I have done my duty.—J. J. 

5200. — Hpidendrum myrlonthrum (Ben 
Marsh).— You have got a very fine species here, and you 
have been growing it quite right in the cool-house, but 1 
used to move it into a nouse about 5 degs. higher in the 
winter, which I think is the correct thing to do w’ith it, 
and I advise you to do the same with your plant.—M. B. 

5201. —Odontoglossum Harryanum ( F If. M.. 
Liverpitol ).—The flower sent is a very fine variety, and 
when fully established, I should like to see it again, and 
so find out if it bears out my expectations. You should 
put your thumb down hard at the base of the petals. You 
will not injure them, and you would have more pleasure 
with the flower.—M. B. 

5202. —A species Of Hypnum (A Subscriber). - 
The specimen is some kind of Hypftum. I remember seeing 
it used by Mr. Sander some years ago for Orchids ; but he 
soon discontinued it, finding that it was of no use. The 
best that I have found for Orchids is Sphagnum obtusi- 
folium, 8. cuspidatum, and S. intermedium. These should 
(some of them) be found in your neighbourhood.—J. J. 

5203. —Goelogyne leutiginosa (J. R.).—\ fear 
you have made some mistake with the name, but the plant 
you ask about flowers some time in the autumn months, 
hut is a small-flowered, and not a showy species. How¬ 
ever, you may not grow' all show’y kinds, but perhaps have 
some of the other kinds for contrast. Yes, you may keep 
it in the C&ttleya-house during the w’inter, but it likes a 
warmer position when growing.—M. B. 

5204. — Cyrtopodlum punctatum (J. R.)— if it 
has not flowered with you, how do you know that is 
punctatum? It may be Andersoni, which is a much shyer 
bloomer. They are all deciduous, and lose their leaves in 
the winter, at which time they should be kept cool and os 
dry as possible without injury to the bulbs when growing. 
They should be started in the East Indian house. You w'ill 
soon see if it is to flow’er, because the spike comes out of 
the voung growth.—M. B. 

6305.— Ocelogyne barbata (J. R.).— Yes, the house 
you have it in is quite hot enough for it. Perhaps you 
have formerly kept it too warm, which may have been the 
reason of its failing to bloom. I quite agree with Dr. 
Lindley in saying it is one of the very finest of the genus 
for winter blooming, bearing a tall, erect spike, with the 
blooms of the purest w hite, the lip ornamented with black 
and brown shaggy hairs, and measuring about 3 inches 
across. They last several weeks in full perfection.—M. B. 

5306.— Orchid importation (F. Mordaunt).—lt 
you have plenty of time and money to spare you can start 
importing Orchids ; but from my own experience with it, 
I did not find the game w’as worth the candle. Some of the 
most beautiful of the kinds abound in this country already, 
and everyone has them, or can get them for a shilling or 
two each. The rarer kinds take a lot of searching for 
and trouble to get, and then you must have a man collect¬ 
ing them who has a tolerable knowledge of what is already 
in the country.—M. B. 

5207. — Oncldlum crispum (Xebo).— This plant 
should be rested quite cool and not dried much. You 
should hang it up in the house with the Odontoglots, 
giving it just water enough to keep the bulbs from 
shrivelling. I do not know if this treatment will cause 
your plant to flower next year, but I should think you 
have a chance if you follow my advice. The plant you 
have flowered I should think is a variety of O. crispum, but 
cannot say without seeing it. I am glad you have found 
benefit from my instructions.—M. B. 

5208. —Ooelogyne cristate (Xebo).-l have seen 
this plant growing and standing all the year round in a 
warm and sheltered spot in the greenhouse, and it flowered 
well, but this w’as not in a greenhouse with “Geraniums” 
and Fuchsias, and I do not recommend you to try it. I 
rather like the w’armth of the Cattleya-house for it. Give 
it a fair amount of water when growing, and in the autumn 
I give them a little more warmth to finish them off, and 
the spikes will come up from the bul * i where they stand. 
Do not dry them off, but w’ater carefully and sparingly.— 
M. B. 

5209. — Odontoglossum cltrosmum (J. R.).- 
These plants should have been placed in the cool-house long 
ago, and kept very dry, but not so dry as to cause the bulbs 
to shrivel. Upon the slightest indication of this occurring 
the plants should be removed, have a good soaking of 
water, and when thoroughly drained, replaced, and they 
should be so kept cool and dry until the flower-spikes 
show their nibs : then give a little more water, and a 
little more warmth, and w’hen they have got a little further 
advan:ed, if you have a tank of water in the house, hang 
them over this, as I think it has the effect of drawing the 
spikes down. I am very pleased you have some other 


kinds doing so well and flowering, but I would advise yout 
not to give them too much heat—M. B. 

5210.— Orchids in a cool-house (J. J. C.).—l 
think you are sailing pretty close to the wind when you 
talk about a house at 45 degs., because then at some time, 
w’hen there oomes a cooler night or day, it may suddenly 
drop 5 degs. or 10 degs. lower. When I say 45 degs. is the 
lowest temperature that epiphytal Orchids should he sub¬ 
jected to, I have known them to submit to a low’er tem¬ 
perature, but I never but once saw the result. This was 
in a house w’hich was under my superintendence, and the 
plants got ice formed on their leaves. They, turned of a 
purple colour. The man in charge, when spoken to about 
this, said, in a laughing manner—“ Don’t you be afraid ; 
that is the colour I like to see them.” But in a month or 
two aftenvarda the leaves were all off the plants, and then 
it was my turn to speak, and I said—“ What u 'lour w’ould 
you like their next leaves to be ?’ And he said—“ Green, 
and I will take good care to keep the frost away next 
winter.” I like to have the Odontoglossum-housc at about 
48 degs., and 45 degs. at the very lowest. If my friend 
will write again, I will give a list of a few things he can 
grow.— M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ten 
do not amicer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. . 

Perennial .—Please repeat queries, and write each one 
on a separate piece of paper, and on one side of it only. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will bet 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should bo 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.—C. J. J. Hughes —Apple Ryiuer. 
Good specimens of a very excellent kitchen Apple. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5004 .— An incubator. —It is impossible to 
answer “ Vicar’s ” query as to cost unless one 
gives the catalogue prices of several makes, 
and this would be equivalent to K free adver¬ 
tisement, for which tne query columns are not 
intended. The cost of an incubator depends, to 
a great extent, upon its size, the larger the 
machine the more it will cost; but the smaller 
ones are in reality the dearest—that is, as re¬ 
gards hatching power. It is altogether impos¬ 
sible to compare the machines of any two 
makers, so that it is unsafe to be guided entirely 
by price. Good incubators to hatch fifty eggs 
can be bought for four to six guineas ; other 
makes are dearer, whilst some are less costly. 
Larger machines are worth more money, but 
their prices do not rise in proportion to their 
hatching powers. In the selection of a machine 
“Vicar” must be guided principally by the 
amount he is prepared to spend ; he should, 
however, take into consideration the merits of 
the machine and the amount of attention it re¬ 
quires. A good incubator should need hut few 
visits during the day, although, in case of acci¬ 
dent, it is best to notice it now and then to see 
things are progressing satisfactorily. My ex¬ 
perience is that the best results are obtained 
from the machine which works the steadiest; 
and when irregular working is the rule, the 
broods are the smallest. With regard to man¬ 
agement, the directions sent out with each 
machine should in all cases be closely followed ; 
when it is otherwise, it is useless to expect 
good returns. If the secret of success in incu¬ 
bator management can be summed up in one word, 
the expression used should be “ regularity,” for 
on this I fully believe everything depends. It 
is utterly useless to stick closelv to the machine 
for one week and to neglect it the next, as many 
are inclined to do. Another thing is to use 
fresh eggs, and to put them in as near as possible 
at the same date. If there is anything else I 
can advise “ Vioar” upon, I shall .be happy to 
do so.— Doulting. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


STRIKING CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CUTTINGS. 

Having got ready the soil and the pots in which 
the cuttings are to be inserted, the work of put¬ 
ting these in is much facilitated. A compost of 
half loam and leaf-mould, with a plentiful ad¬ 
mixture of sharp silver sand, is the best for 
striking the cuttings. Pass the whole through 
an i-inch sieve, and again sift some of it with 
a finer sieve still. The object for this is to 
separate a little of the rougher parts of the com¬ 
post for placing over the single crock at the 
bottom of the pot as a means of supplying suffi¬ 
cient drainage. Fill the pots firmly with soil. 
On the top sprinkle a small quantity of sand to 
be carried down to the bottom of the hole with 
the point of the dibber for the cutting to rest 
upon, the rooting process being quicker in sand 
than soil. The soil should be pressed firmly 
around the cutting, particularly its base, and a 
gentle watering given through a fine-rosed 
water-pot to settle the soil and sand about the 
cutting. I omitted to say that the cutting 
should be taken off as far away from the old 
stool as possible and be about 3 inches long, re¬ 
moving the lower pair of leaves and cutting 
square across below a joint. I prefer a cool- 
house to strike the cuttings in to any other 
structure or frame out-of-doors. What I mean 
by a cool-house is one where the temperature 
does not fall below 40 degs. nor rise above 
50 degs. This range of temperature prevents 
the frost checking the progress of the cuttings, 
neither is it too high to induce them to grow 
unduly fast. Some persons strike their cuttings 
in a cold frame, but my reason for preferring a 
cool-house is that much time is often lost in a 
frame through severe weather. I have seen 
them frozen hard, which will not kill them; but 
while in this state they cannot be making pro¬ 
gress, therefore must be losing time. In a cool- 
house they are not nearly so liable to be affected 
by damp as they are in a frame when kept 
covered up for any length of time, os they must 
at times when the weather is severe. The best 
of all methods is under handlights, or in a pro- 
pagating-frame placed on the side stage. If 
handlights are not available boards affixed in 
the shape of a frame with laths across at suit¬ 
able distances to support loose squares of glass 
will suffice. These home-made appliances 
answer very well as long as they are air-tight or 
nearly so. Stand the pots on sifted ashes for 
securing a cool, moist bottom and excluding air. 
The lights must be kept closed until roots are 
formed, with the exception that they may be 
taken off for an hour in the'morning for the dis¬ 
sipation of excessive moisture, and in the even¬ 
ing the glass should be wiped dry. Shading 
will not be required if the leaves do not flag. 
In about a month some of the cuttings will be 
rooted. The strongest-growing sorts being the 
first to emit roots, a little air should then be 
given by tilting the lights slightly at first and 
increasing until they can be safely removed. 

y- -> E. Molyn 
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Chrysanthemum W. H. Lincoln.— It 

may not generally be known what a capital 
variety this is for late flowering. I have 
plants of it now (December 18th) which have 
not yet fully expanded their blossoms. Yellow 
flowers, are as a rule, valuable, this one especially 
so, owing to the richness of its colouring. The 
cuttings were inserted toward the end of Decem¬ 
ber, and their tops pinched out of the shoots 
twice. Afterwards all shoots that formed were 
allowed to grow and mature their blossoms at 
will. Those who have not yet grown this Jap¬ 
anese kind for late flowering should lose no time 
in adding it to their list for the coming year.— 
E. M. 

5183. — Chrysanthemum-suckers. — 

The plan generally adopted by cultivators of 
plants for large blooms is to remove all sucker 
growth during the summer and when the plants 
are housed. After that period, if the shoots 
springing from the base are unmolested, they 
will be in the right condition for cuttings when 
the proper time arrives—December—for insert¬ 
ing them. Many cultivators of new and choice 
varieties remove the suckers from the plants 
just previous to taking the plants to a show 
for obvious reasons.—E. Molyneux. 

- Yes; if the best results are to be secured, all 

growths from the base should be removed as soon as they 
appear throughout the season. In the case of new or 
scarce varieties the cuttings so obtained are extremely 
useful for increasing the stock.—B. C. R. 

-These are always removed during the period of 

growth by the best growers, as the production of suckers 
robs the flowers of some of their nourishment; but as soon 
as the flowers are fully expanded the suckers should be 
left to grow, or there will be a scarcity of cuttings.— 

Chrysanthemum America. — This 

single-flowered variety is valuable for its late 
blooming propensity, the long white florets, 
which are faintly tinged with pink, coupled with 
the large yellow disc or “ eye,” make a capital 
display when growing on the plant or in a cut 
state. Spikes of bloom, 18 inches or so long, of 
this variety are no mean object for decoration, 
surmounted with a bunch of flowers at the top. 
The length of the petals gives a grace to the 
flower that those sorts with short petals are 
devoid of.—E. M. 

5170. — Chrysanthemums for bush 
culture. —The following are well suited to this 
form of culture, being of free growth, yet not 
too tall, but having stout stems, which are 
desirable to support upright the clusters of 
flowers borne on each : Mrs. Hovil (reflexed, 
pale primrose-yellow), Source d’Or (bright- 
orange, shaded-gold), Eynsford White (pure- 
white), W. H. Lincoln (rich orange-yellow, good 
for late flowering), Bouquet Fait (soft rose-pink), 
Potter Palmer (white, late), Gloire du Rocher 
(bright orange-amber, flushed-crimson), Florence 
Davis (white, tinged with green os it opens), 
Mme. de Sevin (rosy-purple), Edwin Molyneux 
(crimson and gold), M. William Holmes 
(crimson, tipped gold, early), Val d’Andorra 
(chestnut, shaded-orange).—E. Molyneux. 

5179. — Good Chrysanthemums. — 

Etoilede Lyon, Condor, Viviand Morel, Charles 
Davis, Louis Boehmer, Stanstead White, Mme. 
Baco, E. Beckett, J. Delaux, Puritan, Beauty 
of Exmouth, Mrs. W. H. Fowler, and Wm. 


Seward are some of the best Japanese varieties 
that come as well or better on the ter¬ 
minal bud than the crown. In the Incurved 
section the whole of the “ Queen of England ” 
family do well grown on this system, as do also 
Lord Wolseley, Prince Alfred, Mrs. W. Ship- 
man, and Jeanne d’Arc. With these exceptions 
nearly all the other exhibition varieties produce 
the finest flowers from crown-buds. —B. C. R. 

- The first named eighteen varieties flower 

well from terminal buds, and the remainder suc¬ 
ceed upon crown-buds : Alberic Lunden (dark 
carmine, shaded crimson), Bertier Rendatler 
(orange, shaded yellow, flushed with bronze), 
Baron de Prailley (rose-blush),Cleopatra (white), 
Etoile de Lyon (deep-lilac rose, shaded silver), 
Leon Frache (silver-white, shaded rose, passing 
to white, good late-flowering variety), Gloire du 
Rocher (orange-amber, flushed with crimson), 
Eynsford White (pure-white), Lilian B. Bird 
(flesh-pink), Mme. de Sevin (rosy-purple), 
Bouquet Fait (soft-rose), M. Bernard (violet- 
amaranth). The above all belong to the Japan¬ 
ese section. The next three are Incurved 
varieties: George Glenny (primrose-yellow), 
Mrs. G. Rundle (white). Mrs. Dixon (clear- 
yellow), Cullingfordi (crimson), and Mrs. For¬ 
sythe (creamy-white), belong to the Reflexed 
section, while Sceur Dorothee Souille, a very 
free-flowering variety, belongs to the Anemone 
Japanese section. By cultivating all these 
sections “Amateur” will have more variety 
than though he restricted the list to one section 
only. The following succeed best on crown 
buds, the plants being cultivated with the 
object of producing large blooms, their number 
being restricted to three on a plant, the first 
twelve are Japanese: Avalanche (white), 
Viviand Morel (blush-mauve), Charles Davis 
(rich rosy-bronze), Boule d’Or (golden-bronze), 
Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), William 
Seward (dark velvety-crimson), W. H. Lincoln 
(orange-yellow), Mrs. Falconer Jameson (orange- 
bronze, reverse pale-yellow), Lord Brooke 
(bright bronze-yellow) shaded red), Col. W. B. 
Smith (old gold-yellow, terra-cotta tinged). 
Mile. Marie Hoste (creamy-white, faintlv flushed 
pink), Sunflower (rich golden-yellow). The next 
three are Incurved, the following two Reflexed, 
and the last belongs to the Anemone section : 
Princess of Wales (blush, tinted rose), Mrs. S. 
Coleman (lower part of the flower golden-bronze, 
shaded rose, upper part yellow), Miss M. A. 
Haggas (clear-yellow), King of Crimsons (rich 
bright-crimson), Golden Christine (golden- 
yellow, striped bronze), Mrs. Judge Benedict 
(grand florets, opening light blush, changing to 
white, lemon centre).—K Molyneux. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— Several 
correspondents, I see, have been making in- 

? uiries about this useful class. It is a delight- 
ul subject for the garden, flowering gaily even 
in November. Several varieties will brave the 
open air, and amongst them the following, which 
belong chiefly to the Japanese section, the Pom¬ 
pon, Reflexed, and a few only of the Incurved, 
simply because the flowers of the three first- 
mentioned sections throw off the rains, whilst 
the Incurved retain moisture within their globes 
of petals. White flowers are not recommended, 
as a rule, but Mrs. Rundle, Beverley, and Mrs. 
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Haliburton are worth noting for outdoors, whilst 
amongst the red-flowered varieties Jules 
Lagrav&re is considered good, also the old 
Triomphe de Nord. Every garden should be 
brightened with Jules Lagraverc. It is the best 
of all outdoor Chrysanthemums for November, 
resisting rains, frosts, and fogs well. It is used 
largely and well in the public parks, and even 
in the metropolis puts on a brave aspect, when 
its companions in the greenhouse are in full 
beauty. More of a purplish tone are Progne and 
Prince of Wales, whilst of the golden-coloured 
kinds, Golden Beverley and Jardin des Plantes 
may be noted. To this small list I may add 
Cottage Pink, very bright rose-purple, the 
flowers reflexed, and throwing off well autumn 
rains. —Amateur. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Frequent rearrangement is very desirable now; there is 
not much in the way of flowers outside, and I want to 
make the most of things under glass. Roman Hyacinths, 
even where there is no forcing-house, should be plentiful 
now ; Freesias, also, are generally good this year, and with 
a very little forcing, if potted early, will now be in blos¬ 
som ; half-a-dozen bulbs make a nice mass in a 5-inch pot, 
but a dozen in a 6-inch pot, the plants supported with 
neat sticks, will make a mee specimen ; and for conserva¬ 
tory work even larger pots, if well furnished, will be desir¬ 
able. Marshal Niel and other Roses planted out in the 
beds or borders may be pruned now, thinning out weakly 
shoots and shortening other shoots back to firm wood. 
Other Roses in pots intended to flower under glass should 
have what pruning is required, if not already done. Re¬ 
move the weakly shoots which are not strong enough to 
produce flowers, and shorten back the stronger growths as 
lar os possible to dormant buds in the well-ripened wood. 
Rich top-dressings are always useful to Roses, both in pots 
and also when planted out. There will still be a few 
Chrysanthemums in bloom ; but for most of the varieties 
the season is over, and the work of propagation is now in 
full progress. On the whole, the season has been a good 
one, and the number of new varieties that will be dis¬ 
tributed next spring will be made next year still more 
interesting as there will be much to look forward to. The 
big flowers still hold the front rank, and all those who 
hope to make any mark in the exhibition-room must get 
them. All this helps trade and causes money to circulate, 
and therefore to a certain extent benefits somebody. 
Look sharply after thrips on Azaleas and destroy them 
before the flower-buds begin to open. The cheapest way 
of doing this in the case of smallish plants is to dip them 
in a clear mixture of soot and lime ; the soot-water may 
be prepared by tying up a peck of fresh soot in a bag and 
sinking it in a large tub of water, say, 36 gallons ; rain¬ 
water is best. Stir the soot-bog daily with a stick fora 
week, and then clarify by dropping in a lump or two of 
fresh lime—two or three pounds will suffice; water will 
only carry a certain amount of lime—all in excess will be 
precipitated, and will carry with it all impurities con¬ 
tained in the soot, leaving the liquid of a pale sherry 
colour, but quite clear. A pint of this dear liquid in a 
gallon of water should be strong enough to dislodge 
thrips and most insects, except perhaps mealy-bug. There 
are at the time of writing indications that a cooler change 
is likely to set in shortly, and boiler flues should always be 
kept clean and free from soot. There is much loss of’heat 
through neglecting to keep the flues well swept out with 
a brush. If there is a leakage in any of the pipes have it 
seen to at once, as, apart from the loss of water, it inter¬ 
feres with the circulation of the fluid in the pipes. Move 
Poinsettias and Bouvardias which are past their best to 
another house where there are regular fires to ripen the 
growth before cutting down. 

Forcing-house. 

This dejxirtment will be in full swing now, as, besides 
the forcing of flowers for the conservatory and for cutting, 
there are other things, such as Strawberries, French Beans, 
and Tomatoes, to be thought of. Young plants of the 
latter will soon be in demand for filling warm houses. 
Some of the things which may be forced noware Tuberoses 
and Lily of the Valley, both of which may be placed in 
heat if it should be necessary to push them on. Azaleas 
with well-developed buds, both Indian and the deciduous 
species, may be helped on now. The old Azalea pontica 
forces well and is well adapted for cutting, being so very 
fragrant. If a pit containing a bed of warm leaves could 
be given up to Roses the blossoms would be very superior 
in both size and colour. The genial atmosphere created by 
a bed of fermenting materials being placed in a forcing- 
house is of great value in encouraging healthy growth. If 
Lobelias have not been sown for summer bedding no time 
should be lost, as plants brought on by cool treatment are 
the strongest and best. Any plants required to produce 
cuttings should have a warm up now. A soft young shoot 
will strike when a hard one would damp off or fail to root 
quickly enough. The night temperature now should not 
fall below 60 degs. ; under ordinary circumstances no 
ventilation will be required for some time to come. 

Ferns. 

The days will soon begin to lengthen, and new vigour 
will be apparent in old plants throwing up new fronds. 
Old plants of Adiantum cuneatum w-hieh have been used 
to supply fronds for cutting may be cut down and kept 
rather dry and cool for a time ; as booh os there are signs 
of growth shake out, divide, and start in smaller pots 
according to size of root. Lesswaterwill be required after re¬ 
potting ; too much water when the roots are inactive will 
make the soil sour, and the roots will not take kindly to 
it. Good loam will form the main staple of the Fern 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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compost. Some kinds, especially Adiantum Farleyense, 
will grow in pure loam, but it must be of the very best 
quality and not too light or sandy. l)o not let the ever¬ 
green Ferns get too dry ; this is a mistake often made at 
this season, especially when Ferns are grown in mixed 
collections of plants in the greenhouse. When Maiden¬ 
hairs and other Ferns are taken to the rooms they are 
more commonly overwatered and the roots injured. 
When this happens the best course is to gradually withhold 
water until some of the mischief has been repaired, and 
then repot, reducing the ball as much as can be done with¬ 
out injury to the remaining root, placing them afterwards 
in smaller pots. A temperature of 50 degs. will suit not 
only the greenhouse Ferns now for a few- weeks, but a good 
many of the stove species will be safe also. Many people 
grow stove and greenhouse Ferns together, and it is desir¬ 
able just now to have a temperature that will, until the 
time comes for the general repotting, suit all. 

Making Hot-beds. 

Very much useful work can be done with a well-made 
hot-bed or two, especially in the raising of young plants, 
such as Tuberous Begonias, Cyclamens, & c., as well as for 
forcing vegetables, including Cucumbers and Melons. The 
best and most lasting beds are made with a mixture of 
tree-leaves and stable-manure ; the proportion of leaves to 
manure may vary from one-half to one-fourth ; the whole 
should be thoroughly blended and thrown into conical - 
Hhaped heaps. If there are leaves enough to hold the 
strong heat of the manure in check the bed may be made 
up with only one turning, watering any dry spots as the 
bed is being made up. Use sufficient pressure equally 
over the bed to make the heat steady and lasting; the 
pressure by driving out the air acts as check upon rapid 
fermentation, and so keeps down the strong heat. When 
the beds are made altogether with stable-manure the 
fermenting process must be carried on longer to get the 
manure into a sweet condition before the bed is made up. 
At this season for forcing and propagating purposes the bed 
should be 2^ feet to 3 feet longer and wider than the frame, 
and not less than 4 feet to 4£ feet high. As soon as the 
heat rises in the bed, if the construction has been right, 
the work of propagation, &c., may begin. 

Pot Vinery. 

The Vines should be tied up as soon as the eyes have 
fairly broken and all surplus shoots removed. Do not 
overw'ater, especially when the plants are plunged in a bed 
of leaves. Very little ventilation will be required just 
now. I want the plants to grow, and what little sunshine 
there is will benefit even if all is enclosed in the house ; 
besides, there is no house air-tight. Stop all young shoots 
two leaves from the bunch ; sometimes only one leaf is 
left, but two are better. 

Window Gardening 1 . 

If green-fly should appear on Pelargoniums or any other 
plants wipe them off with a small sponge, moistened with 
soapy w r ater. This might be impossible on a large scale, 
but is cpiite feasible when applied to window and room 
plants, especially when taken in time. Bedding plants in 
spare rooms should be kept dry. It is better to trust to 
warm coverings than have a Are in the room ; fires often 
go out when most required, but warm coverings are reli¬ 
able and cost so little. Hyacinths and other bulbs coming 
on in the dark should have light W'hen roots are moving 
actively. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Weedy lawns may be cleaned now. When a lawn is 
very full of large, deep-rooted weeds the best plan is to 
cut up the turf rather thinly. Dig or fork over the 
ground, and pick out all the foots of weeds. Make the 
surface level and firm it a bit,then weed the turf and lay 
it down again. When the turf is cut then the weeds come 
out easily, and digging over the ground extracts the roots in 
much less time than weeding can do. I have lately seen 
several lawns that were treated in this way a year or so 
ago, and there is not a weed in them. Of course* it is only 
the lawns which were much infested with weeds that 
would be treated in this way. If there were only a few 
weeds it would be cheaper probably to dig them out. 
Weakly lawns may be manured now ; a dressing of farm¬ 
yard-manure would be both cheap and effectual, but if 
near the house it w’ould perhaps be objectionable. Bone- 
meal, soot, and most artificials may be used where stimu¬ 
lants are required. Bone-meal is more lasting in its effect 
than most things. Wood-ashes mixed with earth forms a 
good top-dressing. In making lawn-tennis-grounds when 
altering levels some of the good surface-soil should be 
laid oil ihe new surface to lay the turf on, and a layer 
of sifted ashes placed just under the turf will keep 
down worms and give a dark-green colour to the Grass. 
Fuchsias in the borders should have a mound of ashes 
placed round the collar of the plants high enough and 
wide enough to keep the frost from killing the base of the 
stems. The so-called hardy Fuchsias Riccartoni and others 
often suffer a good deal in severe winters in some parts of 
the country, although on the south coast they are hardy 
enough to do without protection. The gales of wind have 
played havoc among newly-planted things where not pro¬ 
perly secured. Mulch Tea and ether Roses ; standard 
Teas should have a little Bracken drawn through the 
heads. 

Fruit Garden. 

In a forcing establishment the gardener now has his hands 
full. Early Strawberries must now Ik* looked over, cleaned, 
the surface-soil made Arm in the pots, with a top-dressing 
added if needful, and if there is any reason to fear red- 
spider or green-fly, dip the plants in a solution, 2 oz. to 
the gallon, of Sunlight-soap. I have tested this in various 
ways, and find it a very cheap and effective insecticide. 
Early vineries. Peach-houses, ami early Fig-houses will now 
be ready or starting possibly in some instances. Peaches 
are now on the way, and the pot-Vine-hous? started several 
weeks back. There is less demand for early Grapes now* 
than there was thirty years ago. This is owing to the in¬ 
troduction of the late-keeping sorts—I.ady Dow-ne's, Ali¬ 
cante, and Gros Colman. Barbarossa seems to have 
pretty well disappeared, having made way for the more 
compact-bunched Gros Colman. There is ‘a large trade in 
pot-Vines both for planting and fruiting in pots. Those 
who raise the Vines at home will soon be thinking of put¬ 
ting in the eyes. When raising Vines for planting during 
the coming season there is no better way than starting the 
eyes thrust firmly into sods and covered with a little rich 


compost. The turves may be 5 inches or 6 inches square, 
packed close together in boxes, and the boxes placed on a 
not-bed or placed on the hot-water pipes. Top-dress 
borders and beds of bush fruits with good manure. These 
fruits rarely fail to produce a crop, and should have more 
support given them than they generally get. Last season 
was so hot and dry that a litt le extra help may Ik* required 
now. When the manure has been spread over the surface 
the borders may be forked over and left for the winter. 

Vegetable Garden. 

To obtain early Lettuces they must be grown under 
glass. They will do planted in the borders of cold 
Tomato-houses, the ground being thoroughly prepared 
before planting, and the spaces for the rows of Tomatoes 
being left uncropped. Lettuces do not take much out of 
the land ; but it should be l>orne in mind that Lettuces, 
after they make some growth, at any rate, are liable 
to be injured by frost, and even in cold houses, if unpro¬ 
tected, they sometimes suffer. A glass roof is not always 
sufficient protection. Therefore, when the thermometer 
falls very low cover the Lettuces at night with mats. I 
have saved them by spreading sheets of paper, such as old 
newspapers, over; this not only keeps off frost, but it 
shades from the sunshine during the day, w’hich often does 
as much harm as the frost at night. Where there are 
plenty of tree-leaves collected, or hot-beds, probably a bed 
may be spared for forcing Lettuces, or the beds which 
have been used for Asparagus will come in very useful for 
Lettuces or to sow early Radishes or Horn Carrots, though 
but little progress is being made with such things yet, the 
time is close at hand when something must be done. The 
early Potatoes must be looked over, and If the sets are not 
already placed in boxes or trays to get the crown- iyes 
planned, the matter should be seen to at once. Vacant 
ground, if any, should be trenched, ridged, or dug up, 
with a rough surface exposed. Works of drainage mav be 
done now wherever required, and Box and other edges 
made good. On frosty mornings wheel manure wherever 
it is required. Trenches may be prepared in warm situa- 
ations, such as close to a south wall, for early Cauliflowers. 
When a spot is specially prepared for a crop, especially an 
early one that is cleared quickly, I always plant nearer, 
and the early border is always cropped more thickly than 
other spots in the garden, if a trench in a warm spot is 
prepared for early Cauliflowers they will produce very good 
heads when only a foot apart and in a single row. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Plants of the pretty variegated-leaved Coleus, though 
easily grown in the greenhouse during the summer, re¬ 
quire as much heat to keep them alive through the winter 
os most stove plants and more than some. If the night 
temperature frequently falls below 60 degs. they will soon 
show* signs of distress, and will shortly collapse, the proper 
range being about 65 degs. to 70 degs. This will keep 
them slowly growing, and as long os they do that they are 
all right. The best place for the plants is on a high shelf 
or stage within a couple of feet or so of the glass, and thej- 
should be rather sparingly watered. Young plants from 
cuttings struck in July or August, and kept in rather 
small pots and poor soil, usually stand the winter best, 
and once they begin to grow again in the spring they pro¬ 
duce quantities of cuttings, which are very easily rooted 
in a moderate warmth. The coloured-leaved Alteman- 
theras and Iresines so much used in carpet bedding also 
require a genial temperature during the winter, and the 
best way to manage the former at any rate is to lift and 
pot seme of the old plants in September. In March and 
April cuttings may be taken in considerable numbers, and 
these will soon root in a brisk hot-bed, and make nice 
plants by the middle of June. Orange and Lemon-plants 
are both very nice subjects for the town greenhouse or 
window garden; their glossy evergreen foliage is at all 
times handsome, and being so smooth is easily cleansed at 
any time with a little warm water and a bit of sponge. 
The flowers, too, are both beautiful and fragrant. Both 
are easily raise*! from the plump pips of ripe fruit (the thin 
seeds are useless), and a good lime to sow* them is in 
March or April, when there is usually a hot-bed of some 
kind at work, and then the plants become nice and strong 
by the following winter. Of course, seedlings are a long 
time before commencing to bloom—10 or 12 years at the 
least; but the foliage is always.niee, and, if grafted w hen 
three to five years old, they will produce both flowers and 
fruit almost directly. Pots of Snowdrops and Crocuses are 
expanding nicely now in cool greenhouse temperature—in¬ 
deed, neither of them will bear much forcing at any lime, and 
should remain in a cold frame or pit until the flower-buds 
can be seen, when a very gentle warmth will cause them to 
expand more rapidly. Continue to insert cuttings of Chrys¬ 
anthemums as they become ready, bearing in mind that 
the majority of the Japanese varieties ought to be got to 
work a month or so earlier than the Incurved kinds. In 
almost all cases the cuttings formed of suckers that spring 
directly from the soil will give much better results than 
shoots proceeding from the stem. B. C. R. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
30 th to January 6 th. 

Made up hot-beds for Asparagus and Potatoes ; Radishes 
will be sown among the Potatoes to come off before the 
Potatoes will require all the soil. All the Seakale roots 
have been lifted for the winter’s forcing, the thongs cut off, 
and the crowns, with Borne 7 inches of skin attached, laid 
in a border, readv for forcing when required. They will bo 
covered with litter if the frost sets in, so that they will bo 
available any time. Mushroom-beds are made up os room 
can be found for fresh beds in the house. The warmth of 
a new bed is a great help to the temperature of the house ; 
therefore, os soon as an old bed is post its best cropping 
power it is removed, the site filled with a new bed, and if 
a feurth or fifth part of loam is mixed with the short 
main re, there is not much time wasted in fermentation. 
Usually tie soil and manure are thrown into a heap in an 
open shed, and when the materials are warm and steam in 
arising from the heap, the whole mass is turned over again 
and the bed made up. In Mushroom-culture nearly 
everything depend* upon having good spawn, and if a 
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stock of spawn is purchased and kept in a cold, damp place 
it soon spoils. Keep the spawn dry and warm and it will 
not deteriorate in any reasonable time. Took up a lot of 
Veitch’s Broccoli, of which a considerable number are still 
lett, most of which are starting up, and laid them in a 
deep trench, with just the hearts above the soil; mats and 
litter will be in readiness to protect them should it bo 
necessary, as one night’s sharp frost will spoil the lot. 
Still looking after Chrysanthemum-cuttings. Some of ray- 
town friends have finished putting in their cuttings; they 
say the plants in dull town atmosphere require more time. 
There may be something in this; the ripening process 
may be slower than in the bright sunshine of the country. 
There are still a few Chrysanthemum-blooms left for cut¬ 
ting, of course, and one's interest, if it were not for looking 
after young stock and making the necessary purchases of new 
varieties, would begin to Hag. Seven and sixpence seems 
a long price to pay for a new Chrysanthemum, which may 
or may not be an advance on the varieties we possess already ; 
but we must have these new varieties if we are to keep in 
the front rank. I am sometimes inclined to doubt if the 
front rank men, all things considered, have the best of it. 
All men, I suppose, act according to their lights, and the 
excitement of public competition is, in the estimation of 
some people, the only thing worth striving for. Moved 
more bulbs. Spineas, Lilacs, 

Azaleas, &c., to forcing - house 
for early blooming. I think my 
Freesias were never better than 
they are this year, and good pots 
of Freesias are charming things 
both for the greenhouse and the 
rooms. They are just as easy to 
grow in the window of a long room 
as in a greenhouse for early 
blooming without forcing. They 
should be potted not later than 
September. They may stand out¬ 
side at first till they begin to grow, 
and then be taken to the window 
or placed on the greenhouse shelf 
in the lightest position available. 

This is a good time to plant 
Cucumbers in forcing-houses. 

When a house cannot be given up 
to them they may be ^rown in 
boxes, if only a few fruits are re¬ 
quired. Sowed Tomato-seeds of 
several varieties, including Old 
Red and Ham Green Favourite. 

These will be grown on near the 
glass in a warm-house, and every¬ 
thing done to hasten their pro¬ 
gress. Finished unnailing Peach- 
trees on walls. Moved Roses in 
pots into span-roofed pit contain¬ 
ing a bed of leaves, in w-hich the 
Roses will be plunged. The plants 
invariably flower well under this 
treatment. 


Effect of wind on trees. —Trees which 
grow in exposed situations have their tops 
always leaning away in the opposite direction 
from the prevailing winds, and the casual 
observer concludes that the branches have bent 
by the constant pressure of the wind and re¬ 
tained their position. Now, although such trees 
have the appearance exactly of trees bending 
under a gale, still it is not pressure in that way 
which has given them their shape. The fact is, 
they have grown away from the blast and not 
been bent by it after they grew. Examination 
of the branches and twigs will show this. We 
hardly realise the repressive effects of cold wind 
upon tree growth, which it partially or alto- 

g ether arrests, just according to its prevalence. 

bnifers show the effects of this more distinctly 
than other trees. Owing to the horizontal habit 
of growth of the branches, they point directly 
in the teeth of the gale from whatever direction 
it comes, and cannot, like the Oak, lean over 
and grow in the opposite direction ; hence coni¬ 
ferous trees growing in exposed situations pro¬ 
duce good long branches on their lee side, while 
on the windy side the branches retain their 
rigid horizontal position, but make compara¬ 
tively little growth, which is simply suppressed. 
Example : I measured the branches of a Nord- 
i nann’s Spruce growing in a position fully ex¬ 
posed to the north and south. One branch on 
the north side of the tree had fifteen annual 
nodes or growths and was 7 feet long, and its 
opposite, had the same number of nodes, being 
of the same age, but was nearly 2i feet longer, 
or feet, and all the lateral branches were 
proportionally long and well furnished.—X. 

Nurses for trees. —With good nursing 
almost any shrubs or trees may be made to grow 
anywhere. Without it there are hundreds of 
places where it is hopeless to attempt to grow 
rare coniferous or common trees, such as Oaks, 
for instance. Whatever does best in the 


the permanent plants on all sides, without 
actually touching them. The function of these 
nurses is to help the other trees to grow, just 
as ours taught us to walk. But in aboreal 
matters the nurse is often allowed to grow over 
and smother the tree it was meant to help ; and 
so there has been a rebound against the whole 
system of nursing, and we constantly see trees 
of rare form and surpassing beauty set down in 
the open teeth of the wind. Is it any wonder 
that, thus exposed, they refuse to grow, 
become stunted, or die ? Good nursing is the 
secret of tree as of animal health, but Avmen the 
tree or man is once vigorous enough to grow or 
walk alone, nurses must be dispensed with.—F. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Spray of a Daisy-bush (Olearia (Eurybia) ramulosa). 

planting several specimens together and 
intermixing the scarlet Gladiolus Brenchley- 
ensis, which flowers at the same time. The 
other Olearias now in gardens, though not 
hardy enough for the open, make capital wall 
shrubs. O. Gunniana (called also Eurybia 
Gunniana) is an evergreen, bearing a profusion of 
white flowers in early autumn. Other good 
kinds are O. ramulosa (here figured), which 
bears an abundance of small white flowers, 0. 
Forsteri, and O. dentata, excellent for adorning 
warm walls with white blossoms in autumn. In 
the southern counties and warm coast districts 
all the half-hardy Olearias may be planted out 
in the open, and only require a slight winter 
protection. G. 


CHOICE SHRUBS. 

Daisy Bush (Olearia). 

These are Australian and New Zealand shrubs, 
mostly evergreen, some of which, are quite 
hardy without protection. 0. Haasti is the 
most valuable, being the hardiest and most 
beautiful when in flower, and it blooms in early 
autumn when most other shrubs are flowerless. 
It is a dense compact bush, 2 feet to 4 feet high, 
with small round pale-green leaves, very thick, 
and not unlike those of the large-leaved Box. 
Its small white Daisy-like flowers are very 
abundant, and are borne in broad flat 
clusters, the whole bush generally being 
covered with bloom. It begins to flower 
early in August, and continues 
in bloom for a month or 
longer. It is of quick growth, 
flourishing everywhere in light 
well - drained soils, and it 
makes a beautiful lawn- 
shrub. A very effective 
group (an be made by 



neighbourhood—whether it be Larch, Spruce, 
Scotch Fir, Birch, or even Broom—that is the 
l)est plant to use for nursing and sheltering the 
trees or shrubs we wish to ultimately pre¬ 
dominate. Plant choice trees in the position 
and at the distances we wish them to occupy, 
but plant the nurses everywhere. Let them 
fill all the intervening spaces, almost embracing 
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The Holly and Yew are two valuable 
trees. They will grow tolerably well in the 
shade and in almost any ordinarily good soil ; 
but in a rather dry. strong loam both do best, 
the Holly particularly. Though a difficult sub¬ 
ject to transplant, I never remember the Holly 
to have shown any signs of distress from 
drought if the roots had had time enough to get 


hold of the soil; but the Yew occasionally 
suffers owing to the roots spreading out close to 
the surface. Hence the benefit trees growing 
on lawns and other exposed places receive 
from top-dressings, which should be placed 
over the roots as far as they extend. Still, 
though there are trees that prefer a dry, and 
others a moist situation, as a rule all timber 
trees prefer a soil free from stagnant moisture ; 
hence the necessity of drainage in planta¬ 
tions, which may be carried out by means of 
open drains to a considerable extent, if the 
drains be cut in parallel lines at regular dis¬ 
tances apart and kept open by periodical clean¬ 
ing. I have known extensive woods drained in 
this way, when doing it otherwise would have 
entailed much expense.—S.. 


SMALL CONIFERS FOR A COLD HOUSE. 
In reply to several queries, this is a difficult 
subject to advise upon, as there are really few 
conifers of the size and habit desired by your 
correspondents that are available for such a 
purpose. The delicately beautiful conifers of 
the Larch tribe alluded to puzzles me, as there 
is really no conifer to which the description 
would apply. Most conifers whose normal 
height is from 2 feet to 4 feet are broad and 
busny in outline, while at the end of an unheated 
structure it will be necessary to have quite 
hardy subjects. Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis will in pots be some time before it gets 
too tall, but this is of a dense columnar habit of 
growth. The little narrow pyramidal-shaped 
Retinospora leptoclada with its greyish-green 
foliage is very pretty and will retain its fresh¬ 
ness for a long time in pots ; while the Huon 
Pine (Dacrydium Franklini), with its slender 
partially pendulous branchlets, might, if the 
winters were not too severe, serve for such a pur¬ 
pose. If a slim habit of growth was not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, I should be inclined to name 
Prumnopitys elegans, a pretty little Yew-like 
bush that is fresh and cheerful at all seasons, and 
Thujopsis dolabrata, a very chaste Japanese 
conifer. A smaller form of this—l«etevirens— 
like one of the Selaginellas, but of a low, rather 
spreading habit, is a very beautiful conifer for 
pot culture. Of plants other than conifers may 
be mentioned the Chilian Azara microphylla, 
whose regular frond-like branchlets are clothed 
with small roundish leaves of a deep-green hue. 
The smallest evergreen Cotoneasters, such as 
microphylla, thymifolia, and congesta, which in 
winter are lit up by their little brightly-coloured 
berries, are very pretty ; while some of the 
Japanese evergreen forms of Euonymus might 
be of service. The same may be said of that 
curious Privet (Ligustrum coriaceum), whose 
very thick leaves are of an intense deep-green 
hue. After all, perhaps the best results would 
be attained by using some of the choicer and 
more moderate growing Ivies, as secured to a 
slight trellis they form very pretty screen plants, 
while there is a "considerable amount of variety 
among them and all are thoroughly hardy. 
Unless in especially favoured districts, the 
Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excclsa) would, 
I am afraid, be too tender to winter in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner in an unheated house. H. 

The Weigela for suburban gardens. 

—This is a delightful shrub, graceful in growth, 
free in flower, and quickly making a respectablo 
bush. Their popular name of Bush Honey¬ 
suckle is in allusion to their bushy habit and 
somewhat Honeysuckle-like character of their 
masses of delicately-coloured flowers. There 
are many varieties—the parentage either W. 
rosea or W. floribunda—and in a good selection 
a charming variety of colours may be obtained, 
some dark-crimson, others almost white. But 
for proximity to towns, kinds bearing richly- 
coloured blossoms should be chosen, these always 
appearing in a better light than the more 
delicately tinted kinds, that seem to sigh for the 
purer air of the country. W. rosea and W. 
floribunda, or any of the forms with flowers of 
decided colours, may be chosen. Their likes and 
dislikes are few, but all agree in preferring a 
light soil and moderately open position to pro¬ 
mote a full growth ; avoid the pernicious fancy 
for overcrowding, cramming three plants into a 
space that can only properly contain one. It is 
when isolated, allowed free play? that the 
Weigela displays its many attractions, and the 
only pruning indulged in should consist in 
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removing weakly branches or shoots. I know of 
bushes of Weigela upwards of 6 feet in height, 
flourishing in spots that one would consider fit 
only for rank weeds ; but they yearly hold their 
festival of blossoms, which takes the form of 
dense clusters of tubular flowers, so thickly 
crowded on the graceful branches as to almost 
hide the leafage. Weigela is their common 
name, but I see that they are classed in some 
catalogues under the title of Diervilla. —C. T. 


WINTER JASMINE. 

The Winter or Naked-flowered Jasmine (a sprig 
of which is here figured) is a very distinct and 
handsome species of a trailing habit of growth ; 


OROHIDS. 

VANDA SUAVIS. 

This plant when it flowers at this season is 
particularly charming, because of its beautiful 
perfume, and the long time which the individual 
flowers last m perfection. “ Lancashire Lad ” 
sends me a flower from a plant which he says he 
has in bloom, with two spikes having fourteen 
flowers in all, and he farther says another plant 
about the same size has also two spikes just 
ready to open, so that my friend can skip and 
dance with joy and pleasure at having two of 
these Vanda suavis with two spikes on each 
plant, neither of them exceeding 2 feet in 



the stems are from 10 feet to 12 feet long, 
slender, very numerous, and much divided into 
small twiggy branches. In the warmer parts of 
China (whence it was introduced here), and 
under glass in this country it is sub-evergreen, 
but in the open air it is invariably deciduous. 
The flowers are large, bright-yellow, and borne 
in great profusion along the sides of the voung 
shoots. In mild seasons this fine shrub begins 
to develop its showy blossoms as early as 
December, but the usual time is from the 
beginning until the end of January, the flowers 
continuing to expand for nearly a month. When 
in full bloom it is a beautiful object, and the 
blossoms are all the more appreciated for their 
appearance when there is, out-of-doors at least, 
an almost entire absence of floral beauty ; it is 
also worth cultivating for the sake of its leaves 
alone. Its free-growing habit makes it 
peculiarly suitable for covering walls, and as it 
is very hardy it is equally valuable for planting 
on bowers or trellis screens. It is also spoken 
of as a good town plant, enduring London smoke 
very well. B. 


5181.— Osmanthus. —This has been flower¬ 
ing with great freedom throughout the autumn 
and early winter in several gardens to my 
knowledge, and is probably a result of the great 
heat and drought of the past season. The 
flowers are sweetly scented, and their profusion 
came as a welcome surprise from a shrub that 
rarely charms us in this way, although much 
appreciated for the rich and persistent verdure 
of its leafage. I have never seen or heard of 
fruits upon Osmanthus illicifolius and its varie¬ 
gated varieties, but there is an American species 
named americanus, which makes a small tree, 
flowers, and bears purple fruits which contain a 
nut that is said tolbe edible.—A. H. 


-In Devonshire this shrub may occasionally be seen in 

flower and bearing a dark-coloured berry; but I have 
never seen it bearing either outside of that county.— 
J. C. C. 


5U0. — Plants In a Rhododendron-bed. — 

I do not understand your query, but I will name 
a few other plants, &c., which will thrive in the same soil. 
All Lilies will do to perfection, and have a grand appear¬ 
ance above the deep-green of the Rhododendrons. If 
these are too tall, then plant the Lilies in front of them. 
The Ghent Azaleas, also Azalea mollis will give a good 
variety of colour. Kalmia latiiolia. Andromedas, Ericas, 
I'ernettyas, and almost all “American” plants will also 
thrive.—P. U. 
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height. Now, I am glad to find that my friend 
has found that Vandas can be flowered well by 
even a “Lancashire Lad” when they are still 
small, not that liecoming of a good size 
detracts from their beauty in the least. If you 
want to grow these plants w'ell they must not 
have excessive heat. You will then preserve the 
lower leaves, and you must not fumigate them 
with Tobacco, as that has the effect of making 
them lose their leaves, and they then get leggy 
and lanky. Whilst I have frequently seen 
plants of these Vandas flowering about tne size 
given by “ Lancashire Lad,” and have thought 
in years gone by that these were the tops 
cut down from tall, leggy, old plants, 
and that the bottoms were stood away to 
break and to form bush plants, but as I grew 
up and began to learn more about plants I 
knew better. Now, at the present moment, I 
have in my mind one collection of these Orchids 
which are finely grown and freely flowered, and 
these plants are kept in a temperature which 
fell to 55 degs. in the winter which, however, I 
do not agree with. As these Vandas grow 
through the winter months they require some 
little warmth to keep them moving, and as they 
also need some little warmth to keep them 
doing, they must he kept warmer than 55 degs. 
to induce this growth ; hut the plants that I 
allude to are kept dry now, or next to it, at the 
roots, so that the flowers that are so welcome 
are only produced sparingly, and therefore 
the collection is bare of bloom for about half the 
year. I myself look upon Vandas of the tricolor 
section as being amongst the most ornamental 

S lants in the whole order, for even when not 
owering they present a sight which cannot he 
rivalled by any other genus with their dark- 
green leaves, and for this alone I would advise 
the readers of Gardening who have stove 
plants to get a few and grow them also. They 
make a little more work in the stove to keep 
them clean and to prevent the foliage plants from 
smothering them up; but the flowers will be 
produced at different seasons—that is, if several 
plants are kept—and as these blossoms will 
last for a month or six weeks, and, moreover, 
these Vanda flowers can be had for nearly all 
the season, with their delightful aromatic odour 
pervading the whole structure. The blooms of 
the Vandas to which the variety V. suavis belongs 
are excedingly showy, being spreading and each 
nearly 3 inches across, the sepals and petals 


being nearly equal; the lower ones are, however, 
a little the larger of the two, and when fully 
expanded the petals are twisted when they are 
quite open, and they show their peculiar china - 
white back-ground to the front, which is with¬ 
out spots or stain of any kind, but In the front, 
are a lot of streaks, spots, and blotches of a deep 
rosy-purple. The lip is of a deep rosy-purple, 
speckled with rose in front and deep-violet at 
the sides by the base, and, in addition, it is 
most agreeably perfumed. I think I have 
reason to speak in enthusiastic terms of these 
Vandas, and to recommend them to the attention 
of my readers. The heat is not great to retain, 
and they will not take much trouble to keep 
them in a nice growing condition. They require 
good drainage to carry away any and all super¬ 
fluous moisture, and to be potted in good fresh 
and clean Sphagnum. When growing the plants 
delight in a humid atmosphere, and so that it 
will be seen they can be kept dry in the winter ; 
but I like to keep the temperature a little 
wanner, so that they may be kept growing ant! 
give Borne of their fragrant flowers during the 
winter months. Matt. Bramble. 


5128. — Orchids for cool greenhouse. — 

“ H. J. H.” asks for six ; he cannot do better than try the 
following : Odontoglossmn Rossi majus (in bloom now), 
Coelogyne cristata (in spike), Lyeaste Skinneri (in bud), 
Cymbidium Lowianum (m spike), Cypripedium insigne (in 
bloom), Dendrobium nobile. These will do well if the 
thermometer does not fall below 40 degs.— Orchid Lovkr. 


Indian Azaleas for forcing.—The most 
promising-looking plants of the best kinds for 
early forcing may now be placed in warmth. 
They can thus be had in flower by the end of 
January or early in February without any undue 
haste. The florists I know have been cutting 
Azalea flowers for some little time past, but iis 
far as this pertains to private gardens, there is 
no practical utility in it. In these latter a 
succession is more what is wanted, w'hilst in the 
former it is more a question of getting the best 
price for the blooms. I do not favour bottom- 
neat even of leaves, hut have no objection to 
standing the plants over fermenting material, 
the moisture arising therefrom being decidedly 
beneficial in encouraging the buds to swell 
freely. Too much water at the roots must be 
guarded against, but the plants must not suffer 
from the opposite extreme. By plying the 
syringe freely, thrips, &c., will be kept down, 
whilst it will also save watering. When plants 
have been forced a few seasons they will quickly 
respond to a little warmth about now ; in fact, 
at times they will flower almost without any 
additional warmth. I have noted this in the 
case ofRoi Leopold and Deutsche Perle, particu¬ 
larly the latter. The old white “alba” and 
Fielder’s White with Deutsche Perle are about 
the three best of their colour. Of the striped 
varieties, Roi Leopold alba, punctata rosea, and 
vittata elegans are all reliable, the two latter 
hardly wanting any forcing. In the reds, Roi 
Leopold is still one of the most reliable to force 
early of the large-flowered type ; calyciflora, a 
bright salmon-red, larger than, but somewhat 
similar to amtena, is a free-growing and as free- 
flowering a variety as that old kind, which 
should also be included. Another fine old kind 
is obtusa, a variety that is, in spite of its age, 
not nearly enough grown. The foregoing as the 
earliest are about the best to choose, as expensive 
kinds are not desirable.—H. 

Li bo nia floribunda- —This is a plant that 
all amateurs could grow with the greatest ease, 
and yet we very seldom see it in their collections. 
It only needs a cool greenhouse or frame during 
the latter part of autumn, and will then come 
into flower and last until long after the new 
year. It is good for the conservatory or room, 
and if carefully watered will keep showy for 
several months. All through the summer they 
are much best out-of-doors, and as thev arc 
hungry plants an occasional dose of liauid 
manure, especially when the pots are full of 
roots and the bloom buds are setting, will amply 
repay the little extra trouble. A sudden change 
of temperature, or drought, will cause the 
leaves to drop off; but if these points be at¬ 
tended to there is no reason whv all should n )t 
have a plant or two well furnished with bloom 
all through the winter months. It makes a 
good window plant.—P. U. 
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FRUIT. 

PREPARING FOR GRAFTING. 

Those who have healthy but unfruitful fruit-trees, 
such as Apples and Pears, should now make the 
necessary preparations, while the sap is dormant, 
by heading down the stocks—a little above 
where it is intended to graft them, and by 
cutting off and laying in a stock of scions, so 
that when the proper season for grafting arrives 
which is, as a rule, a busy time in gardens, all 
may be in readiness. Different modes of pro¬ 
cedure are necessary with the various forms of 
the trees ; but the following plan will, as a 
rule, be found the best. Standard trees that 
have attained considerable size, but which are 
not of a kind that find a ready sale, are headed 
down and regrafted in great numbers in Kentish 
fruit orchards, and they do not now head them 
down so low as was the case a few’ years back ; 
but the branches are sawn off when they are sub¬ 
divided, or about the size of a man’s wrist, so 
that a good-sized tree w’ill take from 50 to 100 
grafts, and then a good head of bearing wood 
is very quickly formed, so that in three years 
from regrafting a good crop of fruit may be 
gathered. Dwarf trees should be saw’n off as 
low down as sufficient branches can be got of 
the right size, but it is highly desirable to get 
several grafts on a tree, so as to quickly form 
a head. Espaliers or Cordons must be cut back 
close to the junction w'ith main stem, and one 
scion put on each shoot; whereas on all trees 
that form a head two or more scions may be put 
on each. The scions when cut off should be 
correctly labelled and buried quite half their 
length in moist soil, so as to keep them fresh 
and plump, for if dried and shrivelled they are 
quite useless for grafting. J. G.*H. 


FRUIT-TREES AND DROUGHT. 
Although the drought has been over for some 
time, it is well to keep in remembrance the 
fact that fruit-trees suffer more frequently 
from dryness at the root than many are aware 
of. We see the surface soil looking wet, and 
conclude that all is well with the roots ; but 
possibly at the same time the roots of large 
fruit-trees, that penetrate to a considerable 
depth, are dust-dry, and the tree is suffering in 
consequence; for even in the most dormant 
period of the year the buds need nourishing 
from the root, and if they are in a dust-dry 
medium it follow’s as a matter of course that 
injury will ensue, yet in all probability the 
tree will put forth leaf and blossom, but if no 
fruit follows there are plenty of excuses, such 
as the spring frosts and cutting winds, whereas, 
if screened from both, the blossoms could not 
have set, for they were injured months before. 
Stiff soils that hold the moisture longest in 
times of drought take a long time to get wet 
after the rain does fall. I remember once 
grubbing up some trees in an old orchard in Kent 
in the winter-time, when the cultivated soil, 
was so soddened that w r e could not work on it, 
yet the soil about the roots was dust-dry, and it 
looked as if no rain had reached the "roots for 
years, and there is little doubt but that when 
the soil gets very hard and dry that the water 
runs off all the elevated portions into the hollow's, 
without penetrating the soil enough to reach 
the roots. Loosening the surface with steel 
forks would be a great help to letting the 
moisture into the # soil. Fruit-trees on walls 
frequently suffer by reason of the borders being 
made too sloping, so that the water runs right 
away ; they should be level for at least four feet 
from the wall, and at the approach of winter 
they should be loosened on the surface and 
boards put on for traffic, if nailing or any other 
w r ork is being done to the trees, for unless the 
roots gets rather an overdose of moisture at this 
time of year, there is little chance of its being 
made good later in the season. 

J. Groom, Goxport. 


GRUBBING UP WORTHLESS FRUIT- 
TREES. 

How much valuable soil is cumbered by worthless 
trees !—some that never, or very rarely, bring 
any fruit, or if they do it is cracked or blemished 
in some way, so that the tree never pays for the 
ground it occupies, much less the labour 
bestowed on it, and the <y*e*^ion comes—aWhat 
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is the best thing to do ? Well, if the trees are 
young and vigorous you may cut them down 
and graft with some other good sort in spring ; 
but if at all old, or with any kind of disease such 
as canker on the w'ood, the best thing to do with 
them is to grub them right up and make firewood 
of them. Root-pruning is very well for those that 
can afford to experiment on their trees ; but 
when profit is the object I look on root-pruning 
as a very doubtful source of revenue. It is sur¬ 
prising how many trees may be taken out of 
even well-managed orchards or fruit-gardens 
without reducing the average crop, for 1 look on 
any tree that produces fruit that are not sale¬ 
able as quite as useless as the one that refuses 
to crop at all, and certainly it is more difficult 
to prescribe a remedy, and although my trees 
are all comparatively young I never miss a 
winter without taking out a goodly number 
that do not coine up to the standard required. 
It is a fallacy to suppose you have to wait long 
for a return from young trees, for they com¬ 
mence bearing at once, if of the right sorts, and 
if they require any great inducement to do so 
it is the best remedy to start afresh. 

_ J. G. II. 

SOME GOOD COOKING APPLES. 

The first Apple fit for kitchen use is Lord 
Suffield, which is of the Keswick-Codlin type, 
but larger and better, as it is a splendid cooker, 
and goes to pulp quickly. Following on the 
heels of this comes Warner’s King, which is also 
a big, weighty Apple, ovate in shape, and when 
ripe having a skin of a rich yellow colour. To 
succeed this none are equal to Blenheim Orange, 
as not only is it first-class for dessert, but it is 
the l>est of the cooking kinds ; it is also a 
capital keeper. Wellington or Dumelow’s 
Seedling (here figured) is an Apple in high 
favour lor market purposes, but the acidity is 
a little too brisk for some, and yet, for all that, 
it is a very desirable variety, bearing large, pale 



Eruiting-branch of Apple “Wellington” or 
“ ■Dumelow’a Seedling.” 

fruit, a little coloured next the sun, and very 
solid in texture, the season of ripening being 
from November to March. Mere de Menage 
comes in about the same time, and is a remark¬ 
ably handsome large sort, with red skin and 
darker streaks, the flesh being firm and briskly 
acid, but not so sharp as the one mentioned 
above. Alfriston is also a late keeper and 
a good bearer, the fruit being large and of a 
light orange shade, with flesh pleasantly mixed 
in flavour with sugar and acid. Beauty of Kent 
is also a very desirable kind, and so is Bedford¬ 


shire Foundling, both being large and first-rate 
in quality. Many other names of cooking 
Apples might, of course, be easily given, but it 
is better to have several trees of one kind than 
to plant too many sorts, as the result of growing 
a great number of kinds is rarely, if ever, a 
satisfactory one. D. 


POTTING VINES AND PLANTING THE 
CANES. 

The potting of Vines is often done in much the 
same way as that of any other plant, but from 
close observation the reverse treatment is re¬ 
quired, and though the canes may not be 
required to force, equal care is necessary to get 
hard, short-jointed wood. It may be asked, 
what is there in the potting to create a short- 
jointed growth, as this latter is chiefly caused 
by the after management, or during the growth 
of the canes ; but I contend much of it is due 
to the way the plants start and are potted, and 
not so much to growth afterwards. Of course, 
if the Vines are plunged in st rong heat or grown 
in a hot, moist atmosphere, the growth will be 
pithy, with long joints and soft or hollow canes, 
no matter how potted ; but to get the best 
results, such a course as this will be avoided, 
and the treatment given will avoid extremes in 
heat either at the root or top. It will be found 
that few growers of pot-Vines now depend upon 
canes struck one year and forced the next. I 
am well aware it has been done, but it rarely 
occurs ; indeed, the circumstances must be most 
favourable to admit of its being done success¬ 
fully, and when such good results are secured 
by striking the eyes one season, that is, as early 
in the year as possible, and growing on into 
8-inch pots or larger, cutting back and repotting 
the next season, say, in January, so as to get 
the canes hard and well ripened, there is a 
greater certainty of success and less trouble than 
with Vines grown one season and fruited the 
next. If 

The purchaser of pot-Vines examines his 
canes when bought from the best establishments, 
he will find this cutting-back system the one 
carried out, and therefore the most successful. 
Unfortunately, all do not practise the same 
system of culture, as at times one sees very fine 
canes ; but if closely examined a gross growth 
does not mean a heavy crop. I would prefer a 
smaller cane, short-jointed and well ripened, to 
a large one full of pith, and when started pro¬ 
ducing a lot of long shoots with few bunches. 
Of course, if a large, well-ripened cane can be 
had, it is best and gives the greatest weight of 
fruit. The purchaser should secure well- 
ripened canes as descril>ed if hard forcing is 
resorted to. I have included planting canes in 
this note, as it is equally important to get these 
in the best condition for the work as when 
fruited in pots. Of late years I have noticed 
larger canes are sometimes used, so that equal 
preparation is necessary, as Vines planted with 
the joints far apart and full of pith rarely swell at 
the base, the bottom of the cane is contracted 
and therefore unsightly, and in time fails to 
produce fruit at the lower part of the house, the 
reverse being the case with the Vine in full vigour, 
the whole length of stem then bristling with snoots 
all up from the ground. I would add I do not 
like the system often practised of rubbing off the 
eyes of Vines in a young state when, say, several 
feet of stem is required ; I think it prevents the 
rods growing or swelling at the base, and would 
prefer to stop after a few inches of growth have 
been made. Of course, in some cases it may not be 
convenient, but wherever possible I think it 
advantageous. This note refers to Vines grown 
on the two-years’ system—that is, Vines struck 
one season and potted on into 8-inch pots and 
cut back the next. With Vines grown in one 
year it is not applicable, but, as I have pre¬ 
viously stated, I consider the two-year plan the 
best. When 

Repotting or suifting the Vines into the 
fruiting pots after l>eing at rest, I advise a 
thorough shaking out or removal of soil and re¬ 
potting into fresh compost. By so doing, a 
much better growth, with short-join ted wood 
and as hard as possible, is obtained. There is a 
great difference in Vines potted as advised. 
Two years ago I tested it, and got much better 
results from the shaking-out system, and 
when carefully done and the roots spread out 
as the potting proceeds there is no danger 
of injury to the Vine ; indeed, the roots seem 
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to revel in the new compost, anti the cultivator 
need not fear the consequences if the work is 
well done. I am well aware such potting or 
shaking out requires more time and a certain 
amount of skill, as it would not do to do the 
work in a slovenly manner, but it is time well 
repaid in the end. It may be thought that 
bottom-heat is necessary to start the newly- 
potted plants, but with careful watering and a 
suitable temperature the growth will be all that 
can be desired without bottom-heat. (lood pot¬ 
ting material is important ; this should consist 
of good fibry loam. I prefer that which has 
been stacked some time, with a layer of manure 
between the turves. Some mortar rubble and 
quarter-inch bones should be mixed with the 
soil, and during the growing season frequent 
dressings of Thomson’s Vine Manure be given. I 
need not go into the composition of soils or man- 
uses, as each one should be allowed to use what 
lie thinks best. Soils often differ greatly both in 
quality and texture ; some require more feeding 
or addition than others, some require charcoal or 
bones, others are not deficient of lime and do not 
require lime rubble, but in all cases it is impor¬ 
tant to have the compost mixed some days pre¬ 
viously to using to get it of a suitable tempera¬ 
ture and in a dry usable condition. In a few 
instances Vines are cut back the third year, 
and of course then reciuire much room, but this is 
not the system usually carried out. If a lot of 
fruit is required I would advise potting on the 
first season into 10-inch pots, thoroughly shaking 
out the next and repotting finally into 16-incn 
pots. Of course to do this the eyes must be 
Struck early, the strongest plants selected 
for the potting on during the summer, and the 
ripening of the canes attended to, and the Vines 
started as advised the next January to get them 
well matured. The system of planting young 
canes struck from eyes the same season is 
often carried out here ; the roots have little or 
no cramping in pots, as before the roots get 
matted tney are planted. This cannot be prac¬ 
tised in some houses, and in these cases where 
strong Vines are used they require the same 
preparation as pot-Vines. t would also adopt 
the same principle in planting—that is, to 
t horoughly shake out the old soil and spread out 
the roots in preference to planting the ball with 
roots matted all round it. By the last system 
growth, no doubt, is quicker at the start, but 
the roots spread out os advised will furnish a 
better and stronger cane at the end of the 
season. I have often seen Vines planted with 
balls intact refuse to swell, and remain in a poor 
condition if the roots are in an impoverished 
state, having been in the pots for a long time. 
When selecting eyes either for pots or planting 
the same judgment is necessary, as when secured 
from hard, short-jointed ripened wood a good 
start is secured ; all wood of a coarse pithy 
growth should be rejected. During growth the 
use of liquid-manures should be omitted till the 
pots are full of roots, and excess of manures in 
the potting-soil causes a rank growth, so that 
this should be avoided. I prefer it incorporated 
with the turf the previous season. W. 


5180.— A cool lean-to vinery.— Black 
Hamburgh, Black Prince, or the Buckland 
Sweetwater—any of these would be suitable ; 
but on the whole I should prefer the latter as 
more likely to do well so far from the glass. 
You can grow a moderate number of pot-plants 
in the front stage as well as the Vine success¬ 
fully, but take care to keep them perfectly 
clean, healthy, and free from insects, and do 
not employ more heat during the winter, while 
the Vine is at rest, than is actually necessarv. 
-B. C. R. 

- If by the front staging you mean that 

which runs along the front of the house, you 
may hope to succeed with a Black Hamburgh 
Vine on the back wall : but if the staging runs 
near, to the back wall you are not likely to do 
any good with any sort of Grape. Black Ali¬ 
cante will do better than any of that colour. 
Its flavour, however, is only third rate. The 
Dutch Sweetwater is far preferable in regard to 
flavour, only the bunches and berries are small, 
but it will do better on a back wall than any 
other White Grape.—J. C. C. 

- The Black Hamburgh will answer the 

purpose best. If planted against the back wall, 
it might be permitted to come a short distance 
down the roof. If you planted a second Vine 
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(and there appears to be room for two if a part 
of the roof can be given up), the Alicante would 
do, and would give Grapes later. Plants are 
and may be grown in vineries. There should be 
no difficulty in your case.—E. H. 


THE LOQUAT (ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA). 

Although seldom grown as a dessert fruit, 
this Japanese shrub is well worthy of culture 
wherever space can be afforded it in a cool- 
house, for Wing nearly hardy it only requires 
slight protection to keep it safe through the 
winter ; in fact, in mild districts it might safely 



Flowers and fruit of the “ Loquat. 


l>e grown on open walls in ordinary winters ; 
but, like most of our fruit-bearing trees, it 
flowers early in the season and would probably 
require protection from spring frosts as much as 
from the cold of winter. I once had a large 
tree planted in an orangery that every year 
produced perfect fruits, ripening well, and they 
form an agreeable change in the dessert, as it is 
very pleasant to the taste. Apart from its 
fruit, the Loquat is well worth cultivating as a 
fine foliage plant, the leaves being very hand¬ 
some, and as an evergreen for a cool-house. It 
thrives in a soil suen as Oranges are usually 

f lanted in, and the two may be grown together. 

t is an excellent subject for covering a wall in 
a glass-covered corridor, and would doubtless be 
very fruitful in such a position if it could get 
light and sun-heat. Tne flowers are white, 
borne in bunches at the top of the shoots, and 
they usually set from three to five fruits in a 
bunch ; each fruit contains a large seed like a 
Bean, by which means it may be propagated, or 
it may be grafted on Quince-stocks like a Pear. 

J. 


5188.— Pear-trees not fruiting.— Pear- 
trees are so often in the same condition as yours 
when trained to walls, that it is a perplexing 
question to answer in a satisfactory manner as 
to the cause of their unfruitfulness. I believe 
the only explanation to be that the position is 
not suitable for the variety grown in it. As I 
have known when such trees have been regrafted 
with another sort that they have been as fruit¬ 
ful as anyone could desire, and when this 
process fails to convert barren trees into fruit¬ 
ful ones, they should be taken away and some 
other kind of fruit-tree put in their places.— 
J. C. C. 

- If the root-pruning four years ago did no pood it 

was carried far enough. Root-pruning rarely fails to 
throw the trees into hearing when properly done. The 
Jargonelle on some soils is rather a shy bearer. The main 
roots are probably deep now ; these roots must be got at 
and shortened.—E. H. 

- Perhaps the root-pruning was not satis¬ 
factorily carried. It is useless doing this if 
the tap-root, which grows direct from the base 
of the tree in a downward direction, was not 
severed. The end of September is the best time 
for root-pruning, but it would be better to do it 
now than not at all, or even wait until next 
year. If the trees are large take out a trench 
4 feet away from the stem, and as wide as will 
admit of a man w'orking in it comfortably. Cut 
off all roots come in contact with, and 
gradually work under the tree at the bottom of 
the roots until the wall is reached, to make sure 
the tree has no tap-root. Fill in the trench, 
treading the soil firmly if it is not wet and likely 


to run together. Perhaps the trees were planted 
too deep ; in that case it is useless going to the 
trouble of root-pruning ; better to replant them. 
If they are too large for this, raise the roots 
within a few inches of the surface. Do not mix 
manure with the roots, but lay it on the surface 
as a mulching, 3 inches thick, if the tree is 
replanted, but not if it is only root-pruned. 
Are the blossoms protected from frost ? If not, 
that would be sufficient to account for the 
absence of crop perhaps. It is always w’ise to 
afford protection to wall fruit-trees w’hen in 
bloom, either by hanging a double fish-net in 
front or a temporary protection of evergreen 
boughs suspended to the front of the wall, just 
while the trees are in bloom.—S. P. 

5192.— Pear-trees not bearing.- The flowers are 
imperfect from some cause. Is the position a dry one? 
Tiie mention of hot pipes has raised the thought that 
the roots are at times too dry. I should be disposed to 
try some liquid-manure. There is weakness from some 
cause.— E. H. 


LATE PLUMS. 

Plums get into bad repute with those wiio grow' 
for profit by glutting the market w'henever there 
is a good crop, and the prices going down so 
low' as not to pay the expenses of gathering; 
but this only happens with the mid-season 
kinds, like Victoria, that are so excessively 
prolific that they cannot be consumed all at 
once ; but I never knew a glut of late Plums, 
and the following kinds may safely be relied on 
as the cream. 

Coe’s Golden Drop is probably one of the 
richest-flavoured and best Plums in cultivation, 
and no matter how plentiful early Plums may 
be, there is never any difficulty in getting a good 
price for these. With us they fruit well as bush- 
trees, but will repay for a wall, and require to hang 
at least until October before they are fully ripe 
to get their best flavour, and they keep w’ell if 

S athered and stored in a dry, cool place. A good 
ish of Coe’s is a great point in collections of 
fruit at Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show's usually 
held early in November. 

Grand Duke is one of Messrs. Rivers’ 
additions to the list of late Plums, a good 
grower, and very prolific ; a rich-flavoured 
Plum ; makes a good companion dish to Coe’s 
Golden Drop. 

Imperatrice (blue), one of the good old kinds 
that require a wall, w hen it may be kept very 
late by placing tiffany over the trees to keep 
off early frost. It is best when partially 
shrivelled. 

Rivers’ Late, a round black Plum, of medium 
size, very juicy, and rich flavoured, a very useful 
kind for kitchen or dessert purposes. 

Wyedalk is probably one of the latest of all 
Plums. I was surprised to see good fruits 
hanging on a tree after the severe wintry 
weather w e experienced on November 18th, the 
fruits being still plump, and excellent for 
kitchen purposes. The tree had yielded an 
enormous crop. J. Groom, Gosport. 


5169. - Dahlias for show. — A good 
selection of twelve show’ Dahlias w’ould comprise 
the following : Bendigo (a well-shaped flower of 
a purple-crimson colour), Canary (yellow', very 
pleasing), Ethel Britton (blush, with an edge of 
red-purple to the petals), George Rawlings (rich 
maroon), J. T. West (yellow, the petals tipped 
with purple), Harry Keith (rose-purple), John 
Wyatt (rich scarlet-crimson eolour), Mrs. Glass¬ 
cock (pure-white), Mrs. Gladstone (a lovely 
colour, silvery-pink, very pleasing), Queen of 
the Belgians (cream colour, the inner surface of 
the petals delicate pink), Rev. J. Goodday 
(maroon, with purple suffusion), and Win. 
Rawdings (crimson-purple, a rich shade of 
colour).—C. T. 

5174.— Peat-Moss-litter for stiff land.— Yes; 

on the hea\y clay we have to deal with here I find this even 
superior to the ordinary straw manure, either worked into 
the ground or applied iis a mulch. 1 have not used it to 
any extent for hol-beds, hut do not see why it should not 
answer for this purpose also.—B. C. It. 

- Peat-.Moss-1 itter-nianure is good for stiff land, but 

is not so well adapted for hot-l*eds, as it contains nothing 
to bind it together. Will do very well for tilling pits for 
Cucumbers or Melons.—E. II. 

5168.— Drooping Fuchsias. The old Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall (white and rose), Covent Garden (white), Mrs. Grote 
and Diadem (all light-coloured singles), with Gen. Roberts 
(dark single), and Miss Lucy Finnis, Frail E. Topfer, and 
Storm King (doubles, with white or blush colour) are 
amonj^ the best with a drooping habit of growth.— 
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FERNS. 

ADIANTUMS IN WINTER. 

These Ferns require a period of rest, and in 
none is this more evident than in A. cuneatum. 
Plants which have been growing freely during 
the latter part of the summer and autumn should 
be well exposed, and when the fronds are well 
matured the cooler the plants can be kept the 
letter. If gradually hardened oft’ and kept 
fairly dry in the pots, they will keep well where 
the temperature does not fall below 40 degs. 
Fahr., the fronds changing to the pale-green hue 
which is now so essential, or, rather I should 
say, which florists consider essential. It is no 
doubt owing to tho fact that they have found 
the pale-green so much more durable than the 
deeper green fronds that the change has been 
brought about. For early spring use another 
batch of plants should be grown ; these should 
l»o kept in cold-pits and as dry as possible 
without injury to the roots. They may then be 
started in warmth late in the autumn, and under 
fair conditions will make good fronds, and either 
for cutting from or os pot plants will come in for 
use about February and March. Like those for 
autumn use, these should be hardened off after 
the fronds are well matured. I find it is of 
little use to try to get good results from plants 
which have been kept in a growing state 
throughout the year ; the growth these will 
make during the last three months of the year 
willbe weak and imperfect, and they will also have 
become so exhausted that it will be late in the 
spring before they will make any good progress. 

All Adiantums should be kept moderately 
cool and dry at this season, and will then, if 
given a little more warmth, start away and 
make good growth as soon as the days begin to 
lengthen. Where the pots are well tilled with 
roots a little artifical manure may be given 
occasionally while they are growing. Although 
A. cuneatum still holds first place among 
Maiden-hair Ferns for decoration, there are 
several others which are for many purposes 
preferable. A. elegans, which has large and 
more spreading fronds, is now extensively 
grown. It appears to be hardier than cuneatum. 
Young plants are a little loose and straggling 
in growth, but the second year they fill up and 
make fine plants, growing taller than cuneatum. 
A. Williamsi is also a valuable kind for cut¬ 
ting from w'hen grown under cool treatment, 
but in warmth the fronds run out too long and 
thin. Of course, for cutting from the fronds 
should be well matured, but if too old, the 
pinnules drop off soon after the fronds are cut. 
I often wonder that A. scutum does not come 
more into use for cutting, the large spreading 
fronds being very effective and also lasting 
longer than those of most of the Maiden-hairs. 
In the spring this makes a very pretty plant 
for decoration. Plants grown in a light open 
position have a very pretty tint in the young 
fronds. There are two varieties, one having a 
pale-bronzy tint with only the slightest shade 
of red, while the other has a beautiful rosy-red 
tint, and with age the fronds change to a deeper 
green. Though this is generally known as 
scutum roseum, I believe it is identical with the 
true A. tenerum. 

A. Lathomi, which is closely allied to the 
above, but has more drooping fronds of a pale 
shade of green, may be recommended, but is not 
so easily propagated as most of the Adiantums. 
Of the smaller-growing Maiden-hairs, A. mun- 
dulum is the most useful. It makes a very 
compact and pretty plant, and the fronds are of 
a useful size for button-hole bouquets or any 
other purpose where perfect little fronds are 
desirable. This is sometimes confused with A. 
Pacotti, but it is quite distinct, the fronds having 
smaller pinnules, which do not overlap each 
other as in A. Pacotti, which is sometimes 
recommended, but is too dense and heavy for 
most purposes, though it makes a very pretty 
pot-plant. In winter this requires some care, as 
it is much inclined to damp off. The plants 
should be stood up on pots and have sufficient 
room for the air to circulate among them, and 
in watering care should be taken not to wet the 
fronds. F. 


.5172.— A scented Fern.— This is a native species 
known as Lastrea remula, or by some botanists as Aspi- 
dium nmulum, a sub-variety of A. spinulosum. It is, I 
believe, to be found wild in some parts of the country, but 
• an be obtained from most hardv^ktyil nurseries.—C. R. 
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BIRDS-NEST FERNS. 

These plants are easily grown into large, hand¬ 
some specimens ; their roots require good and 
careful drainage, because if this becomes clogged 
the chances are that the plants will throw' up 
deformed fronds, which spoil their beauty, and 
render them eyesores instead of ornaments. 
The soil must be made sandy, and should 
consist of light, turfy loam and peat, with some 
leaf-mould and good sharp sand. 

A. Nidus (Thamnopteris Nidus, Neottopteris 
Nidus).—This is an interesting East Indian 
species, which is popularly known as the Bird’s- 
nest Fern, from the remarkably peculiar manner 
of its growth, produces entire fronds about 
30 inches in length and 4 inches in breadth, 
which rise up from the crown, leaving quite a 
hollow centre at their base, formed by the fronds 
of equal breadth throughout, grow ing horizon¬ 
tally at first before taking up their upright 
course, thus leaving a large, open centre. 

A. Nidus austradasicum.— This tine ever- 
reen plant (here illustrated) is a native of New' 
outh Wales, and may possibly be only a variety 
of the preceding species, from which it differs 
greatly in its frondsl>eing of larger dimensions and 
of an elliptic lanceolate shape, instead of being of 
a uniform breadth. Besides the above characters 
there is one point essentially distinct ; the 
fronds, instead of grow ing horizontally at first, 
are produced all round the rhizome and take an 
upright direction at the first start, so as to leave 
the crow'll elevated and exposed, thus making 
the hollow centre more funnel-shaped. Both 
this plant and the above species are wonderfully 
well adapted for vases, for which they make 
spleiidid objects. Although requiring stove- 
heat to grow and develop properly in during the 
best part of the year, A. Nidus australasicum 
W'ill stand very well outdoors in the summer¬ 
time if not exposed to the full sun. Great care 
should be taken to keep aw ay slugs and woodlice, 
which are exceedingly fond of the young fronds ; 
the best way to prevent these pests getting at 
the plants is by placing the latter over a pan of 


water on three inverted pots, so as to prevent 
the bottom of the pot touching the water, but 
at the same time leaving a liquid barrier of 
2 inches all round to keep off all intruders. 


HARDY FERNS IN WINTER. 

Many of our most beautiful hardy Ferns suffer 
if fully exposed during the winter. When under 
cultivation it often occurs that they do not get 
the protection they find in their natural habitats. 
The leaves from deciduous trees provide both 


protection in winter and suitable material for 
the new' roots to start into in spring. Grasses 
and other herbage also assist in protecting the 
crowns during the winter. It appears to mo 
that many who try to cultivate hardy Ferns 
forget that they arc depriving them of the pro¬ 
tection they find under natural conditions, and, 
consequently, do not succeed. Of course, it is 
not necessary to allow Grass and all kinds 
of w'eeds to grow up among the Ferns, yet 
something should be done in the autumn to make 
up for this deficiency. A good mulching of 
leaves may be recommended ; either new leaves 
or those half-decayed may be used. I prefer the 
latter, as t hey provide more nourishment for the 
young roots in spring. And besides this, if the 
plants are much exposed, they should have a 
covering of dried Bracken or other light 
material. Bracken is about the best thing that 
can lie used, as it W'ill gradually decay, and by 
the time the Ferns start into growth the young 
fronds will lie able to push through. Spring 
frosts are often destructive to hardy Ferns. 
Many of our British Ferns are worthy of culti¬ 
vation under glass, more especially the beautiful 
varieties of the Lady Fern. The exquisite 
beauty of Athyrium (Asplenium) Filix-foemina 
plumosum is not excelled, if equalled, in any of 
the exotic Ferns. When grown under glass care 
should be taken not to excite them into prema¬ 
ture growth. Although a little heat will do 
no harm in the spring w'hile they are making 
their growth, giving them warmth during the 
autumn and early part of the winter will excite 
them and materially w'eaken them. Some of 
the hardy Ferns may be kept in warmth during 
the winter without suffering much. I find that 
many of the hardier exotic Ferns will also suffer 
much if kept too warm during the autumn, though 
they will grow well in the stove during the 
spring and summer. H. 


Alder for hedges.— As a hedge plant, 
the Alder is not so good as the Poplar. It 
delights in wet, swampy lands, and will grow 


tolerably even in the water. The plants for 
fences should be four years old, not more, because 
when older they are generally devoid of branches 
at the bottom, They may be set at a foot 
apart, and treated in every respect like the 
Poplar, trimming the fence with a hedge-bill, 
ami keeping it at the height of 5 feet. The 
Alder will make a strong, branching fence, 
though not very close, and if pruned regularly 
as directed, it has a neatness much beyond what 
is generally believed of it. Few have the 
courage to keep it in subjection, being a tree of 
extraordinary exuberance. —B. 
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ROSES. 

BOSES FOR PILLARS, ARCHES, AND 
PERGOLAS. 

There are forms of culture where the extra strong 
Roses show to great advantage—when used for 
the purposes suggested by the above heading. 
Roses grown for this purpose are much 
exposed to the extremes of heat and cold, 
unless they are in some well-sheltered spot. 
Although all of the hardier varieties are suitable 
for sheltered situations, there are a few which 
are much choicer in colour and scent and that 
may be safely grown in warm localities. A 
pretty effect is gained when a well-planned 
pergola is covered with suitable Roses. We 
nave two points to aim at—a gorgeous display 
during one month only, or a successive display 
of less splendour more or less for six months and 
upwards. Which is it to be ? All depends 
upon the selection and pruning, and more upon 
the former than the latter. My own taste goes 
towards a continuous feast, when the full 
beauty of the several types can be enjoyed. 
However, as we do not ail share the same opinions 
I will name a few sorts suitable for both results, 
and in order to assist in their colour arrange¬ 
ments will add their predominating shades. 
This is well worth a little attention, as the 
effect is considerably heightened by judicious 
contrasts. As I have already noted, we must 
choose our sorts according to the position of the 
pergola, and as the same remark applies to those 
growing upon pillars, arches, or walls, I will 
proceed to name a few of the hardiest varieties : 
Gheshunt Hybrid, Reine M. Henriettas, Brunette, 
Brunete Fndolin, Climbing C. Lefebvre. Mme. 
I. Pemre, and Gloire de Margottin, are all 
reds of various shades. Whites may be found 
in Miss Clegg, Aimoe Vibert, Blanche de Forco, 
Boule de Neige, and Coquette des Blanches. 
The following are yellows in shades varying 
from that of the old Dijon up to an orange or 
apricot yellow as found in Wm. A. Richardson. 
Both of these are hardy and may be supplemented 
by Madame Iterard, Bouquet a’Or, Henriette de 
Beauveau, Climbing Perle des Jardins, Kaiseiin 
Friedrich, Emile Dupuy, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Duchesse de Mecklenherg, but 
Rdve d’Or, Marshal Niel, and the Banksians 
need a more sheltered position. All of these 
will do for all purposes named, but for pillar 
Roses I like to get a few more of the brighter 
coloured H. Perpetuals, and such ever-blooming 
Teas as Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Ac. 
These will soon cover a pillar, and are equally 
hardy with the Hybrid Perpetuals. Strong 
growers naturally need more support as regards 
Fertilisers, and the soil should always be rich, 
either from suitable dressing or naturally. 
Pruning does not consist of much spring work, 
except the removal of auy dead or frost-affected 
wood. During the summer a few of the branches 
which have already bloomed may be cut away 
to make more room for the succeeding growths, 
but this will not be so necessary as when upon 
walls, where we have only one side to consider. 
The growth over a pergola will also be pleasing 
in itself, and often prevent much knife work, 
except to do a little judicious thinning in the 
autumn when clearing up for the winter. 

P. U. 


5186.— Roses and Carnations.— Unless 
you can give the house up entirely to the Roses, 
it will be better not to plant these out, but grow 
them on in good-sized pots, removing them outside 
for the summer. The Carnations will, of course, 
be grown in pots, and the Tree or Perpetual 
varieties will be found more suitable than the 
ordinary kinds. As regards temperature, the 
more heat (in reason) is employed the earlier 
will the Roses produce their flowers—that is, 
provided the plants have been properly pre¬ 
pared ; but if the night temperature ex¬ 
ceeds about 55 degs. at night it will be too 
much for the Carnations, so tnat this should not 
be exceeded, if possible.—B. C. R. 

- Certainly these may be grown together, 

but I would not advise your trying to get early 
bloom of both at the same time. To do this, 
it would be necessary to provide a much 
stronger heat for Roses than the Carnation 
would approve. For your guidance I will de¬ 
scribe a small house I have filled with both. 
All are in pots. During August and September all 


were out-of-doors. In October the Carnations 
were housed. These consist of the Tree or Per¬ 
petual-flowering section. In November, and at 
present, they produce good flowers, and will 
continue until February and March. My house 
had all the air I could afford, and was only 
partially closed upon l>ad weather. Even when 
frosty there was a little top ventilation afforded, 
with just a dash of fire-neat to keep the air 
rather dry. My Roses are now pruned and 
brought into the same house. They stand rather 
thicldy in the centre of the benches, being sur¬ 
rounded with the Carnations. A very gentle 
fire-heat will be kept up for a short time longer, 
then gradually increased until it reaches 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. by the early part of March. By this 
time the bulk of the Carnation flowers will be 
secured, and I shall stand the plants into a pit 
or frame until they can be turned into the open 
borders in May or June, when they will be 
layered and grown on for potting up in Septem¬ 
ber, ready to go through tne same routine again. 
By the time the Carnations are moved, the 
Roses will need all the room and be in flower in 
a week or two. The fumigation and syringing 
necessary for Roses while making their growth 
is just tne thing for the Carnations before being 
removed from the house. The two also work 
well together as regards heat, a cool tempera¬ 
ture being best for the Carnation and also for 
the Rose while starting into new growth. When 
the former are out stand the latter farther 
apart and allow a rise of 10 degs. This, with 
careful syringing, will give you good Roses in 
quantity during early spring. In August stand 
the Roses outside, and do what potting may be 
necessary. Then place in a pit until the begin¬ 
ning of the year. I know of no two flowers 
which work together in this way better than 
Roses and Carnations.—P. U. 

5190.— Forcing Roses for cut blooms. 
—In the first place, I do not see how you are to 
force Roses early with only a flow and return 
4-inch pipe in a house 16 feet wide ; that quan¬ 
tity of piping is barely enough to keep out frost 
in severe weather, much less maintain a forcing 
temperature, as it is not unusual to get 16 degs. 
of frost in the month of March. I should say 
the middle of February is as soon as it will be 
safe to begin forcing. The next point is the 
way in which you intend to grow the Roses. 1 
gather from the information you send that you 
are thinking of growing them in pots. But are 
you aware of the amount of labour that involves 
the whole year through in watering and other 
details ? In such a case as this either the Roses 
or Tomatoes should take a secondary position, 
whichever is likely to pay best. I work my 
houses on these lines. All my Roses are planted 
out in borders inside the house, and as soon as 
the first lot of blooms are over on the Roses the 
growth is cut down to near the stem, and then 
the Tomatoes take their place on the roof. You 
must, however, understand that I do not get a 
full crop from the latter, because the growth has 
to be gradually cut away to allow of the young 
shoots of the Roses being trained under the 
glass as before. My houses are, however, effi¬ 
ciently heated, and the warmth given to bring 
the Roses into bloom by the middle of March is 
sufficient to get the Tomato-plants in flower 
early in Apru. I do not know of a more 
economical way of growing these two subjects 
in the same house, as you will understand that, 
except to thoroughly moisten the border in 
whicn the roots are growing, my Roses are 
really not much trouble.—J. C. C. 

- The greatest difficulty in occupying the 

houses with Roses and Tomatoes will be found 
in getting wood of the former sufficiently 
vigorous and finished before you need the space 
for the latter. You want Roses during the 
first quarter of the year, and Tomatoes in the 
house by April. If your houses are fit for 
Tomatoes, they would be more suitable for the 
strong-growing climbing section of Roses than 
for those of Mme. Falcot and Catherine Mermet 
type. To have the former good year after year 
it would be necessary to keep the young shoots 
from the base growing freely and vigorously 
until July at least; therefore, it would be 
prejudicial to shift them to the open so early, 
as would be needful if Tomatoes are to occupy 
this space by April. I note that you have six 
houses, each 40 feet by 16 feet. Why not devote 
twoof them towards finishing off the Rose growth, 
and as shelter to the Rose-plants for the first 
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six weeks after being restarted ? I would 
suggest the following routine. Consider your 
Roses have bloomed by the early part of April, 
then cut back the wood which bore flowers and 
remove the whole of the plants to the two houses, 
growing the young rods up the roof much in the 
same manner as Vines. You can thus attend 
to their wants and secure really valuable wood 
for next season’s forcing. The advantage of full 
ventilation can be afforded for a short time 
previous to removal to the open as a finish' to 
their ripening. In October they should be 
housed again and started as steadily as possible. 
Here they will push into growth of an inch or so 
by the end of the year, by which time the other 
houses will be quite clear of Tomatoes and ready 
to receive their quota of Roses. It is while 
growths with blooms are produced from each 
side of the long summer growths that this section 
of Rose requires ample room, and you would be 
able to fill all six houses to advantage, working 
young plants of Tomatoes on in the meantime. 

A steady temperature until the days have 
turned, and then an increase when your plants 
are in their flowering positions, will soon give 
you a valuable return, and avoid the long spell 
of emptiness experienced when Tomatoes only 
are grown. I would confine myself to the 
following six Roses: Marechal Niel, Climbing 
Perle des Jardin, W. Allen Richardson, Reine 
Marie Henriette, Climbing Niphetos, and 
L’ldtal.—P. U. 

Yes; j 
pots may I 
of April. 

(with Marshal Niel and one or two other Noisettes), and a 
temperature of 00 degs. to 70 degs. would be necessary 
frsm soon after the turn of the year.—B. C. R. 

5193.— Roses in a small garden.— It is 

hardly the correct thing perhaps to advise 
pegged-down Roses for a small Back garden, 
yet for a position that is so much exposed to 
rough wind as this inquiry refers to, it is 
certainly the only form of growth that appears 
likely to give satisfaction. I think a few strong- 
growing Hybrid Perpetuals, like Charles 
Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
Mme. GabrielleLuizet, MagnaCharta, Jules Mar- 

f ottin, Mme. Charles Wood, Etienne Levet, 
luchesse de Valloinbrosa,and Prince Camille de 
Rohan, with their strong grow thapegged down on 
the ground, would suffer less from tne effects of 
the wind than any other form that you can grow 
them in. If this does not meet with yonr views, 
you had better select sturdy-growing H.P.’s, 
like Baroness Rothschild, and grow them ss 
dwarf bushes. Others belonging to this type 
are: Captain Christy, Merveille de Lyon, 
Crimson Redder, Victor Hugo, and Uuich 
Brunner.—J C. C. 

- I do not recommend Roses to be grown 

in a very small garden—at least, not the Tea- 
scented varieties. Apparently everything in 
your garden seems to get blown to pieces, and 
Tea-scented or any other Roses will not stand 
this kind of treatment. I will, however, give 
you my experience of Roses in a small garden. 

I planted a bed of them last autumn in a garden 
situated similarly to yours, but the wind does 
not play such pranks as recorded by you. A 
good loamy soil composes the bed, and in the 
early summer a liberal mulch of manure was 
given. Throughout the summer the plants 
were freely watered when necessary, which was 
pretty often last year. All the following 
varieties succeeded well, and I hope this small 
selection may be of use to you, the plants being 
dwarfs on the Brier-stock. W. A. Richardson, 
well known for its exquisite apricot colour. 
This variety, contrary to my expectations, 
flowered remarkably well, and the plant is very 
strong. Of the Hybrid Perpetuals Duke of 
Edinburgh (crimson, touched with maroon, a 
full flower), Mme. Isaac Pertere (rose-carmine), 
Boieldieu (cherry-red colour), Eugene Appert 
(crimson), Mme. Gabrielle Luizet (pink), Mrs. 
John Laing (pink also), and Lady Arthur Hill 
(rosy-lilac). These have all succeeded well with 
me in a very small plot. I may mention that a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose planted at the same time 
has made splendid growth. This is a really 
lovely Rose, and indispensable in the smallest 
collection.—F. P. 

- Your description does not sound very 

favourable for Roses. Can you not devise some 
slight protection against the strong south-west 
winds ? A dozen nardy H. Perpetuals will be 
found in General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, 
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Baroness Rothschild, Annie Wood, Mrs. J. 
Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Charles Lefebvre, Fisher Holmes, Comtesse 
d’Orford, La France, Alfred Columb, and Dupuy 
Jama in. Teas: Marie Von Houtte, Anna 
Ollivier, Madame Lambard, Homere, Dr. 
Grill, Ernest Metz, Comtesse Riza du Parc, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Goubault, Sunset, Safrano, 
and Perle des Jardins. If possible get a little 
clay or stiff soil and mix with your own, then 
apply whatever manure comes to hand, with 
tne exception of soot.—P. U. 

5 194.—Climbing’ Roses.— If the long 
shoots on your climbing Roses are 9 inches 
apart they do not reouire to l>e thinned out. 
You may, however, take off a few inches of the 
soft tops at once, and at the same time cut back 
to the second or third eye the short growths. 
The plants in pots may be pruned now if they 
require it. The harder you prune the later 
they will flower. Probably the younger plants 
will be all the better for being cut down to 
within 9 inches of the pot. \ou had lictter 
keep the pot-plants on the floor of the house, 
and with a view to retarding them keep the 
house well ventilated both night and day, except 
in very severe frost—as a matter of fact, a few 


varieties of Roses you have. Some of the I 
Noisettes are not suitable for you, especially 
those that flower in large clusters, like Aimoo 
Vibert. I should prefer to confine my selection 
chiefly to the Teas, and if given good culture, some ; 
of the old ones remain unbeaten for continuous 
flowering, such os Adam, Alba rosea, President, 
Letty Coles, and Isabella Sprunt. The greatest 
difficulty will be in getting flowers during the 
months of November and December. They arc 
better obtained from plants that are rested in the 
open air from the end of July to the end of j 
September. Before they are taken outside let j 
them be pruned into shape, if necessary, and 
given larger pots. Until they are taken under 
cover again all the flower-buds should be picked 
off. The plants that are to flower after Christinas 
should remain in the open air, with the pots 
plunged in ashes until the end of November.— 

- With thirty plants of these it is certainly 

possible to have bloom all the year round, but 
not in any quantity. I w’ould arrange them in i 
three batches, and in order to make the follow’- 
ing notes more clear, we will suppose tlwit at 
present they are all established in pots and 
quite dormant. Select the ripest plants of such 


A GARDEN OF HARDY FLOWERS. 

The outdoor garden at Edge Hall is remarkable 
for its fine collection of hardy plants. The hall 
stands on the side of a hollow watercourse worn 
in the stiff clays which in Cheshire often lie over 
the saud rock. The open space round the house 
is covered all summer w’ith a dense forest of 
herbaceous plants—every ornamental kind 
which w'ill thrive in the cold and damp soil on 
which the house stands being cultivated here. 
As for the rest of the garden and the many little 
rockeries on which choice alpines get unremit¬ 
ting attention, much information about them 
has from time to time been afforded in various 
gardening papers. The illustration herewith 
giveu shows well the beauty and value of bold 
groups of hardy plants. 


Mimulus maculosus. —I would like to 
remind readers that although seed of any choice 
strain of Mimulus is very small and may be 
thought tender, yet it is a very hard seed and 
rarely suffers from cold or damp. I always 
found that, sown either in Dcceml>cr or January 
in a shallow’ pan, literally on the surface, of fine 
sandy soil and protected by a broad, clean 
piece of glass, germination even in a cool-hr.use 



Oir* R riders’ I i.lchth attoxs : The Garden at Ed^e Hall, Malpo». Cheshire. Engraved for Gardkjtixo Illcstratkp from a 
photograph aent by the R«v. C. VVollcy l>od. 


da vs of frost from now to the end of February 
will do them more good than harm, as it will 
keep them from starting into growth so early. 
With regard to the top-dressing of the border 
and those in pots the present time is very suit¬ 
able for the operation.—J. C. C. 

- You have grasped the right idea 

when growing Roses in unheated houses—viz., 
to keep them as backward as possible. As 
you truly remark, late frost, combined with 
damp, are often the cause of failure unless 
kept backward. It is a very good time to 
do the mulching as you propose. Cut away 
the side growths, and thin out any of the 
stronger ones where unduly thick. Next 
season confine each plant to two shoots, or, at 
most, three. The ordinary growing Teas may 
be pruned fairly hard, and then allowed to come 
on at will, but being subjected to the same cool 
treatment. I think, and sincerely hope you 
will be successful, as you are evidently well in 
the right track at present. Shall be glad to 
hear next spring.—P. U. 

5184.— Tea and Noisette Roses. -By 

skilful management you inay succeed iu doing 
what you want, only from thirty plants you 
would not get any great quantity of flowers at 
any one time. Something will also depend on the 


varieties that produce thin or few-petalled 
flowers — Madame Falcot and Safrano are 
examples—also one or two of the strong climbers 
w hich bloom most freely, Bay Marechal Niel and 
Reine Marie Henriette. these will be more 
amenable to hard forcing than others, and will 
soon come into bloom under such a temperature 
as you possess. This batch of ten or a dozen 
will flower during March, and must be grown 
on freely during that time and until June or 
early in July. If grown in the open air steadily 
for a time, and then encouraged to ripen early, 
these same plants may be introduced again In 
October, and should then be in flow er during 
January of the next year. The second batch 
may be brought into heat about February this 
first season, but should be started about now 
after the first year. They will then come in 
w hen the late autumn-started plants are failing. 
Keep the third batch backward, and get them 
in bloom late enough to still throw a fair 
quantity until Christmas. With Teas this is 
not difficult, because they are late and almost 
perpetual flowerers. As the latter will be 
growing late, they cau rest in a cool pit until 
Fate again the following spring. There will be 
great need for strict cleanliness if Roses are to 
occupy the house from one end of the year to 
the other.—P. U. 


or frame w’ould result in ten days, and that it 
w'as thus be easy to have literally hundreds of 
seedling plants to put out in the open ground 
for summer blooming so early us t he middle of 
April. It is but needful to prick out the 
seedling plants thinly into other pans or shallow 
boxes when the seedlings are large enough to 
handle. In a month, perhaps, they w’ill need 
still more room, and are then l**st planted out 
4 inches apart in a cool frame. Here, protected 
partially from frost, the plants will make strong 
growth, and will be large clumps of sevend 
shoots ready to plant out in the open ground 
early in the spring. Really these Miniuluses 
are half-hardv.—1>. 

Labelling plants. — A great deal of annoy¬ 
ance is often caused through the omission to 
make sufficient note of the whereabouts of bulbs 
and the smaller herbaceous perennials. I do 
not admire a lot of conspicuous labels ; but neat 
ones with the names written plainly thereon 
will prevent the roots being disturbed or otherwise 
injured when forking over the border. Not 
only will you derive greater pleasure mod interest 
from knowing the correct name, but a glance 
will show you where it is allowable to dig and 
w’here not. Many a future erop of some 
favourite has been quite ruined through the 
neglect of this simple precaution. —1\ U. 
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THU KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A FREE USE OF MANURE. 

Those private gardeners who have not pre¬ 
viously seen but Tittle of what is going on in the 
market gardens and farms round London and 
other large towns are invariably impressed with 
their first glimpse into the ways of those work¬ 
ing these. Especially are they surprised at the 
quality and quantity of manure that is used. 
As a rule, private gardeners fail to get enough 
solid manure, and in very many instances have 
to be content principally with what has pre¬ 
viously done duty as hot-bed material. Very 
poor stuff the latter is, or little better than a 
mass of humus, and such ought always to be 
supplemented with fairly liberal supplies of 
chemical manures, that most generally needed 
being potash in some form. To all appearances 
market growers apply their cheaply-obtained 
and really good animal manure—the principal 
fertilising properties not being either washed 
out by rains or dissipated by undue fermentation 
—at the rate of not less than 30 tons, and not 
unfrequently nearer tons to the acre. The 
ground being in a good condition for receiving 
this, it both can and does produce enormous 
crops in close and rapid succession. 

Good stable-manure, such as can be obtained 
in the neighbourhood of large towns and also 
any from a mixed farmj r ard, more especially 
where the fattening of beasts is going on, is as 
near perfect as can be mentioned. In this case 
it appears next to impossible to overdo the 
ground with this in a semi-decayed state, always 
provided the cropping is close and heavy. It is 
very different with the rotten stuff that has to 
do duty in very many private gardens. This 
contains but few constituents of a plant-sustain¬ 
ing nature other than moisture, and which 
humus both holds and absorbs from the atmos¬ 
phere. In the course of a few years this kind 
of manure sours soils, especially those of a 
clayey nature, and this can best be corrected 
by a dressing of lime instead of manure applied 
at the rate of two bushels per square rod. The 
lime most to be preferred is that obtained from 
the magnesia limestone rock, and this ought to 
be applied direct from the kiln. It can be 
most simply slaked by being laid in small heaps 
and covered with soil for a few days, and should 
then be spread over the surface of the previously 
dug ground and forked in. The effect of this 
dressing on manure-sick ground is almost magi¬ 
cal. It has the effect of liberating food pre¬ 
viously locked up, and enters into combinations 
with other constituents required for the in- 
vigoration and sustenance of vegetable life 
generally. It was not, however, my original 
intention to discuss the nature of manures, but 
rather to touch upon what crops stand most in 
need of—rich food at the roots. All things con¬ 
sidered, the most liberal use of solid manure is 
advisable in the case of 

Globe Artichokes and Rhubarb, as it is 
scarcely possible to grow these too strongly. 
On dry, hot soils ana poor ground generally, 
the former fails badly in a dry season, and at 
no time are the heads so large and succulent as 
desirable. For these crops, resort to trenching 
or double digging, mixing manure freely with 
both spits, while if the nature of the ground 
renders trenching impossible, increase the depth 
of surface soils by means of additions of com¬ 
post in which strong loam and manures figure 
largely. In my case Globe Artichokes are of 
such importance, that I would deny any other 
crops solid manure in order to let the former 
have plenty both mixed with the soil and in 
the form of a mulching. Rhubarb is not nearly 
of such importance, but pays well for liberal 
treatment. Onions if wanted of large size must 
have plenty of solid manure in the soil in 
addition to soot and other manurial dressings, 
and even if medium-sized to small roots are 
preferred, it is advisable to make the ground 
rich, firmness of soil and thick cropping doing 
the rest. Soot, in addition to being a good 
fertiliser, is also, to a certain extent, a preventive 
of Onion-grub. It pays well to well fork in 
half-a-bushel to the rod now and to apply 
another somewhat lighter surface dressing just 
prior to sowing the seed. It is an old custom 
to sow r 

Onions in succession to Celerv, the latter 
being supposed to leave the ground in excellent 
condition for the reception of the former. Such 
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may be the case in some few instances, but, as a 
rule, Celery exhausts all the manure placed in 
the trenches, and the apparently finely divided 
state of the surface of the ground when levelled 
is altogether misleading. The surface may be 
perfectly fine, and just underneath patches of 
soil closely run together wet and cold be found. 
It answers my purpose to devote ground pre¬ 
viously cleared of early and mid-season Celery 
to Onions, but advantage is taken of a frosty 
morning to wheel on a good dressing of manure, 
rough aigging following as soon as practicable. 
Thus treated, the soil breaks down admirably at 
sowing time, invariably producing a good crop 
of medium-sized, firm Onions, and when the 
latter are cleared off very little further prepara¬ 
tion is needed for spring Cabbage. If Carrots, 
Beet, Salsafy, and such like, were to follow 
Celery, I would yet advise digging the ground 
deeply after the levelling has taken place, 
no animal manure being given, however. 
Contact with the latter and also masses of wet 
trampled soil buried well below the surface by 
the levelling process cause tap-roots to fork 
badly. These, therefore, shoula have a finely- 
divided deep root-run, and if solid manure is 
applied it must be buried not less than a foot 
deep. It is a mistake to be too stingy with 
manure as far as 

Potatoes are concerned. Doubtless market- 
gardeners somewhat overdo their dressings, 
contact with so much strong manure having the 
effect of impairing the quality of the crops. If 
such is not the case, how else are we to account 
for the bad quality of the bulk of market Pota¬ 
toes as grown in the vicinity of large towns ? 
If good, solid manure is applied at the rate of 
30 tons to the acre, this being dug in now where 
the land is of a heavy nature, and not distri¬ 
buted market farmers’ fashion along the drills 
at planting time, the Potatoes will get the full 
benefit of this, and leave the ground in splendid 
order for any member of the Brassica family or 
Strawberries. Gardeners having nothing but 
poor rotten manure to wheel on to their 
Potato ground ought to supplement this at or 
near planting time with either soot, guano, or 
superphosphates and kainit. Well-decayed 
garden-refuse, to every five loads of which one 
load of fresh lime has for some time previous 
been well mixed, is one of the best manurial 
dressings that can be applied by way of a change 
to Potato ground. 

Peas, runner and Broad Beans must have 
plenty of manure under them, or they are 
liable to fail badly in hot, dry weather. The 
manure dug in ought also to be only partially 
decayed, as I have repeatedly found that where 
old hot-bed or very rotten manure has been 
used, the former especially has been badly 
attacked at the roots by eelworms. When once 
the latter make their home in the roots these 
become greatly swollen, and both root-action 
and top-growtli are quickly paralysed. Wood- 
ashes mixed with the manure and very lightly 
sown with the seed is a preventive of insect 
attack at the roots, and also acts as a powerful 
fertiliser. Sown too freely with the seed it is 
liable to cause the latter to decay, and the soil 
in the drill ought only to be just whitened by 
dry wood-ashes at sowing time. Kidney Beans 
will thrive well for a short time on unmanured 
ground, and produce heavy crops if they succeed 
a crop for which manure was freely dug in. 

Cauliflowers revel in a rich root-run, the 
strong fresh manure dug or ploughed in by 
market growers suiting them welL To have 
them extra fine, or say fit for exhibition, manure 
should be freely dug in and liquid manure given 
in large quantities when the hearts are forming. 
If Brussels Sprouts are given good room and a 
moderately firm root-run there is not much 
likelihood of too much manure being applied at 
the roots, and the same remarks apply to 
Borecole generally. Broccoli, Chou de Burghley, 
and Savoys I prefer to plant in succession to 
Leeks, Strawberries, or any other crop for 
which manure was freely used, a moderately 
rich, yet firm root-run best suiting this class of 
winter vegetables. H. 

5104.— Size of a Tomato-house.— As 

to length it all depends upon the quality of 
plants you require ; but a small house might be 
12 feet long, 6 feet wide (lean-to house), back, 
10 feet hign; front, 2 feet high, with bottom 
sashes to open. The steeper upright the roof 
the better it answers. I saw a house this season 


of the above dimensions completely loaded from 
bottom to top with very fine fruit, some ripe 
and others green. The plants were planted 
one foot apart, and trained up roof on a single 
stem.—E. Yokes, Kingsivorthy. 


TOMATO-GROWING IN BOXES. 

There is no denying that the demand for good 
home-grown Tomatoes still increases. It is true 
one sometimes sees a good crop in the open air, 
but this is oftener the exception than the rule. 
This being so, I contend that everyone who has 
a demand for Tomatoes should endeavour to 
grow as many as possible under glass. During 
the last four years I have had a regular supply 
of Tomatoes from under glass from May to the 
following February. This has been accomplished 
in a large degree through adopting the plan of 
growing these in boxes, which have many 
advantages. First, they can be placed w T here 
pots often cannot. Every season I grow a good 
many in old wine cases. These are placed on 
shelves of vineries or other fruit and plant- 
houses, where often pots could not be used. 
Early in the autumn I sow a pot each of two or 
three reliable kinds. As soon as the seedlings 
are an inch high they are placed in a tempera¬ 
ture just high enough to Keep them moving. 
Early in the year they are potted off. When 
large enough, about tne middle of March, two 
or three plants are put into an old wine case ; 
these cases are placed on shelves of vineries 
wherever room can be found. As the days 
lengthen it is astonishing how they thrive in 
suen positions. From these plants I usually 
gather early in May, and often afterwards 
continuously through the summer and autumn. 

I have a long Peach case. It is high, but 
only 8 feet wide; the lights push open 
in front. In this house I used to plant out 
Tomatoes wherever I could find room for a plant. 
When treated thus it was seldom I got any 
fruit to speak of ; the generous treatment the 
Peaches received was too good for the Tomatoes, 
as they grew all to wood, and what did set was 
often too late to ripen on the plants. Last year 
I resolved to grow them in these shallow boxes. 
In this house I had a splendid lot of fruit, and 
when the weather became so cold that it 
was not safe to allow them to remain 
there any longer, I removed them into a late 
vinery, standing the boxes on the ground and 
placing a string strained to some sticks to tie the 
growth up to. Here they ripen off grandly and 
continue late. Some few years ago I remember 
calling at a market nursery near Farnham, 
Surrey, and here I saw two or three long span- 
roofed houses that were used in winter for 
storing bedding plants. In summer these were 
used for Tomatoes, which were grown in shallow 
boxes, I believe old egg cases cut in half. I am 
convinced that it is a mistake to grow Tomatoes 
in too much rich soil. I use nothing but heavy 
loam and burnt earth, at planting time just 
adding a few leaves at the bottom of the box. 
When the plants have set a crop of fruit, then 
I begin to feed, continuing it all through the 
Beason, changing the manure occasionally and 
sometimes adding a little fine soil with just a 
sprinkling of artificial manure. The boxes I 
use are of various sizes and depth, but the most 
of them do not exceed 10 inches to 12 inches. 

,T. 

5058.— Early Potatoes and Brussels 
Sprouts. —The distance apart at which the 
rows of Potatoes should be planted, depends on 
the fertility of the soil and the quantity of 
haulm natural to the variety. Some kinds 
with very dwarf haulm, such as Sutcon’s Ring¬ 
leader, need not be planted more than two feet 
apart from row to row. In this case the Sprouts 
should be planted two feet apart in the rows, 
other kinds of Potatoes, such as the White 
Hebron, when the soil is rich should have the 
rows placed four feet apart. This last season 
I made a bed of Brussels Sprouts and Potatoes 
in which the rows of Potatoes were four feet 
apart. I never had a finer bed of Brussels 
Sprouts, and as to the Potatoes, I never before 
grew any nearly bo large. Under one root I 
found two tubers that weighed 3 lb. 10 oz. and 
3 lb. 6 oz. respectively. I should state that 
these tubers were of bad form. The heaviest I 
had, tit for the exhibition-table, was 2 lb. 6 oz. 
It might interest some readers that “ go in for ” 
growing large Potatoes if I say how I grew 
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thorn. I bastard trenched the land, putting a 
thick layer of material from the rubbish-heap 
on the bottom of the lower spit. When 1 
planted, I used whole tubers about the size of 
hen's eggs, having first removed all the eyes but 
one from each tuber. I placed them about 
three feet apart in the rows. When they were 
ready for earthing up, instead of doing this, as 
the weather was so very dry, I put on a layer 
of rotten manure about 2 inches thick over the 
whole bed.—L. C. K. 

CABBAGES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

The cultivation of spring and other Cabbages, 
however simple it may appear, concerns the 
majority of gardeners who have to supply a 
household. Coming in when other vegetables 
are scarce, the earliest heads are anxiously 
looked forward to, and rarely afterwards, where 
abundance of choicer vegetable are grown, are 
Cabbages allowed on the dining-table. Not 
that later batches should be despised in the 
smaller gardens, as during a genial growing 
season the quality is anything but unsatis¬ 
factory. The smaller side sprouts after the 
main head has been cut are generally, where 
growing on well-manured and worked ground, 
of the highest quality, being very tender and 
of delicious flavour, and are often preferred 
by many people to even the main heads them¬ 
selves. With our improved early varieties the 
cutting is quite a month or six months earlier 
than when we had to depend upon the larger- 
growing varieties This is not the only advan¬ 
tage, as the sowing is even carried out a month 
or three weeks earlier, which is another advan¬ 
tage, as the plants can be put out earlier and 
become well established before the cold weather 
sets in. On 

Cold clay soils this is of the greatest 
benefit, as those who may have to deal with 
such ground are well aware, as upon the advent 
of wet weather planting is carried out with diffi¬ 
culty, and often seriously delayed. When such 
as this happens the plants cannot become estab¬ 
lished, and upon a spell of frosty weather the 
plants are often killed outright. As regards the 
quality of even any of the varieties, there can¬ 
not be any comparison between those growing 
on well-manured and worked ground, and others 
on soils of the opposite description. Some 
people think any kind of preparation will be 
suitable, with the result, if the ground should 
be in a poverty-stricken condition, that the pro¬ 
duce will be very poor in quality, consequent 
upon the lengthened time the heads took to 
come to maturity. Under such treatment Cab¬ 
bages are condemned, and probably rightly so, 
but given a generous diet an<l a well-worked plot, 
the quality should suit the most fastidious. The 
middle of July is now looked upon as being a 
suitable date for sowing for the earliest cutting, 



Fig. 1.—Cabbage “Large York.” 


an extra week or fortnight’s limit being alio we.I 
in the earliest districts. 

Special dates for sowing in many instances 
die hard, and from August lfi to 20 is by many 
considered the best time for sowing. No doubt 
this would be corroct if the older varieties were 
relied upon, but not those previously named, or 
even other good recognised varieties. The 
value of a bed of spring Cabbages is gauged by 
its earliness. As a safeguard against accident, 
plants from a sowing made about August 20 
will be secure against any frost we are likely to 
experience and come in for making good ary 
gaps or even for summer Cabbage. The mis¬ 
take is often made of not raising nearly enough 


plants for planting out, with the result that 
very small plants have to be used and which 
are in danger of being devoured by slugs. 
Seed is cheap, and a seed-bed need not occupy 
a great extent of ground. I do not favour 
thick sowing, as I consider this very unwise, 
and generally the forerunner of mishaps 
later on in the season. Bolting may be 
laid more to this source than sowing early. 
Nor do I favour sowing on poor ground, for 
the seeds are so slow in germinating and the 
aftergrowth so slow, as to cause a considerable 
check. The seeds being sown thinly in wide 
drills, sturdy plants are forthcoming and in 



Fig. 2.—Cabbage “ Winningstjwlt.” 


condition for making a satisfactory aftergrowth. 
On some soils, especially in old gardens, club¬ 
bing is very prevalent, and where preventive 
measures are not taken, whole breadths, if not 
exactly cleared off, are considerably weakened 
by the attacks. In all cases a change of site is 
beneficial. Cabbages follow well after Onions. 
In those gardens which are subject to attacks 
of clubbing the old stems or clumps should all 
be cleared away and burned, thus destroying 
great numbers of the larvae. 

Digging in this old refuse is often resorted 
to where manure is scarce, and often where 
there is sufficient otherwise, but it is of more 
value when burned and the ash returned to the 
ground. Slugs and all such marauders as well 
as the larva) of root-eating weevils have their 
strongholds thus considerably weakened by 
this course of action. Good cultivation with a 
change of site is the panacea for this destructive 
pest amongst Brassicas. A free use of soot and 
lime is also a good preventive measure and 
should be resorted to, this being lightly forked 
into the ground previous to planting. Dusting 
the young seedlings with wood-ashes or 
powdered charcoal is also a commendable 
practice, and, previous to planting, all 
excrescences should be pinched off, these 
invariably holding a maggot. The pre¬ 
caution of dipping the roots in a puddle 
formed of soot, lime, and soil in equal parts 
should also be taken. Any plants left in the 
seed-bed for future planting should also be 
lifted and undergo the same process. When 
ready for planting, the smaller-growing varieties 
should be set out 18 inches apart in the rows, 
with the same distance between. In the case 
of the larger growing sorts 2 feet is necessary. 
On light soils I prefer planting in deeply-drawn 
drills, but on heavy soils on the level. A free 
use of the hoe will greatly assist in forming a 
good plot of Cabbages. Upon the approach of 
the early spring months, when growth is recom¬ 
mencing, a little guano sprinkled about ea.h 
plant and hoed in will hasten growth consider¬ 
ably ; so will also a light sprinkling of nitrate of 
soda, this latter being an excellent stimulant. 
The least sign of a blue tinge appearing in the 
foliage is a sure signal of assistance being 
needed. Excellent sorts to grow are Ellam's 
Early, Large York (Fig. 1), Nonpareil, Enfield 
Market, Winningstadt (Fig. 2), and St. Denis 
(Fig. 3). _ A. 

5131.—A large Tomato.—I grew the 
Tomato Ponderosa last summer. From one 
plant I gathered a fruit weighing 1 h lb. I did not 
have the plants sent me till very late in the 
season ; but you must not expect a quantity of 
fruit this size from a single plant. I grew it in 
a pot in a cool Cucumber-frame. I believe if 
planted early it would grow very much heavier 
than the one above stated. Colour, a light- 
salmon. Fruit contains but a very few seeds. 
I only had nine seeds in three fruits.—E. Vokes, 
King* worthy. 
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SEED POTATOES IN WINTER. 

A good deal of discussion goes on as to whether 
we should use whole or cut sets of Potatoes, but 
my impression is that a good deal more depends 
on how these are kept during the winter. 
Potatoes for seed must be kept out of the reach 
of frost, but need not l>e excluded from light or 
air, as is the case with Potatoes for cooking ; 
but the difficulty is to get space for storing a 
sufficient quantity of seed, where it is safe from 
frost, and yet not so warm as to excite growth. 
I keep a quantity of both early and late sorts, 
and the early kinds, when quite ripe and 
fit for storing in July, and unless great care 
is taken they will grow out prematurely, 
and a good deal of the strength of the tuber 
will be lost. I have lately sorted them all 
over, picking out all the sprouts and bod 
tubers, and then spreading them out as thinly 
as possible on shelves or floors of stores, keeping 
them open in mild weather, but covering with 
mats or litter if very severe frosts prevail. As 
a rule, I only pick seed Potatoes over once, for 
there are scarcely any diseased ones at all this 
year, and the sprouts they make after this date 
will not be any too much advanced for early 
planting. It is only when packed together 
thickly that there is any danger of the sprouting 
doing much harm, for if spread out thinly they 
will remain in a fit state for planting for manv 
weeks. Keeping quite dry, as well as quite cool, 
is of the greatest importance. Anyone having 
only a small quantity of seed to winter in a 
small space cannot do better than pack them 
into shallow boxes, with not more than three or 
four layers of Potatoes in each, and set the 
boxes one on the other. They will keep dry, 
and the air will circulate freely amongst them, 
and in case of severe frost a mat will cover a 
good many boxes. J. G., Gosport. 

Bush Marrows.— Although these varie¬ 
ties of Marrows are rarely found in ordinary 
market gardens, yet I have seen them in 
some small cottage or amateurs’ gardens, 
where they are esteemed because they occupy 
but comparatively little room and are fairly 
prolific. No doubt one of the best is the 
once so highly favoured Custard Marrow, or, as 
sometimes called, the Elector’s Cap. This is 
small, and most resembles a round pie made in a 
small basin or a deep saucer. It has thick, 
pleasantly-flavoured flesh, and should be cooked 
when the skin is quite tender, as it is not easily 
removed, owing to the peculiar shape of the 
fruit. The Geneva Bush Gourd is also prolific, 
and excellent cooked young. The fruits are 
round, flattish, and lobed, with green rind. It 
is a matter for surprise that by intercrossing 
with Pen-y-byd, Moore’s Vegetable Cream, or 
some other of the l>est and most prolific of the 



Fig. 3.—Cabbage "St. Denis.” 


trailing varieties, some intermediate sorts have 
not been produced that are worthy of general 
cultivation.—A. 
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PLANTING EXPOSED GROUND. 

Choice of trees.— Next to the best method 
of planting exposed and hillside ground, the 
kiluls of trees best suited for withstanding pro¬ 
longed storms and the greatest amount of cold 
will be a matter of first importance. What 
should be aimed at first is to have the outer 
boundaries of the plantation composed of trees 
that have proved most suitable for doing battle 
with the wind. The southerly ami south¬ 
western boundaries are usually in this country 
those that suffer most, but the particular lie of 
the ground and adjacent hills may have much to 
do in deciding this important point. However, 
in any case it is just as well to ensure partial 
safety bv guarding the woodland from every 
side, and the best means of so doing will now 
lie considered. The outer line or lines should 
be composed mainly, if not wholly, of such 
well-tried and valuable subjects as the Scotch, 
Austrian, Corsican, and mountain Pines (P. 
sylvestris, P. austriaca, P. Laricio, and P. mon- 
tana or P. Pumilio), interspersed with the com¬ 
mon Sycamore (Acer pseudo-Platan us), the 
winged Elm (Ulmus alata), the shaggy Horn¬ 
beam, Elder and such-like trees ; while amongst 
these, and so as to make the ground thick with 
vegetation, the common Gorse, Broom, and 
native Juniper will all help and succeed if the 
soil is at all good. How these particular trees 
have succeeded in a plantation that I formed 
on the Hanks of an English hillside, and at 
nearly 1,000 feet altitude, might now profitably 
be discussed, for the old adage that experience 
teaches still holds good in our own time and 
particularly in tree planting. Amongst the 
Three Pines — sylvestris, austriaca, and 
Laricio—there is little choice ; indeed, they are 
all excellent trees for the work under considera¬ 
tion. I tried to make a choice of one over the 
other two, but here the Laricio seemed to stand 
best, while a little further on a fine green-leaved 
bushy Austrian asserted its right to supremacy 
for planting on the wild mountain-side. Then 
the Scotch stood so well out, even when in the 
very face of the worst storm, that I felt an in¬ 
justice would be done to place any foreign 
species ahead of our own native and well-tried 
tree. There is something in the fact of one tree 
of a particular species—say, the Austrian— 
growing better than another of the same kind 
not a dozen yards away, and where both soil 
and atmospheric conditions must be exactly 
similar. To account for such a difference is 
indeed puzzling, and one might stand at the base 
of that wild craggy hill and look long and wist¬ 
fully in trying to solve the mystery why such 
should be the case. No doubt the peculiar 
constitution of the particular tree has much to 
do with it, and this may be placed as a first 
reason ; but there is a second that may not have 
occurred to everyone, and which for a few years, 
at any rate, would materially affect the growth 
of a particular tree —that is, injury to the roots 
l>efore being planted, and which under ordinary 
circumstances it must take a long time to put 
right. There is still another supposition, or 
perhaps I should use the word affirmation 
instead, and that is that trees moved under pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, shelter being a prime mover 
in the matter, must and will be affected some¬ 
what by a change to a totally different altitude 
probably so much apart as nearly 1,000 feet. 
This may be illustrated by a rather curious fact 
that came under my own observation in laying 
out the particular plantation to which I have 
referred. On the ground, or rather growing on a 
hillock at some little distance away, so as to 
ensure full justice being done on all sides, were 
several plants of the mountain Ash, Birch, Gorse, 
and Broom. Just as an experiment I had these 
carefully lifted and replanted in the plantation, 
whilst alongside these, others from lowland 
ground were inserted. To-day the difference in 
the two is very marked, the mountain forms 
having kept ahead of the lowland trees, until 
now they have almost ousted them from the 
situation. There can be no doubt that accli 
matisation has a great deal more to do with 
plant life than we give it credit for. The 
sceptical may say that the conveying of the 
lowland plants for such a distance would materi¬ 
ally affect them by loosening and shaking the 
soil from the roots, but I may just say that the 
trouble and value of the experiment were such 
But everyone who has had hillside planting 
to do must have noticed the difference of 
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growth between plants raised at high altitudes 
and those brought from lowland sheltered 
situations. The difference in growth between a 
strong 

Seedling Scotch Fir and one that has been 
planted on the same high ground is truly remark¬ 
able, and leads one to the belief that were it 
otherwise practicable, seed-sowing would be 
preferable to planting out. The Austrian Pine 
is a first-class tree for imparting shelter on ex¬ 
posed ground, its big massive branches thickly 
furnished with wind-defying, shaggy foliage, 
and adaptability to soil of a very poor descrip¬ 
tion rendering it a most useful and valuable 
subject. There is an evil which I have heard 
sometimes spoken about, and that is that the 
tree is easily uprooted. This I have only found 
the ease where big—too big—specimens have 
been planted out, but where the tree is used 
when only 2 feet or 18 inches high, the evil is 
considerably minimised, if not, indeed, got rid 
of altogether. There are few trees, coniferous 
at least, that do not suffer when planted at, say, 
the height of (3 feet to 8 feet, and this practice 

is, unfortunately, too common in sma 11 gardens 
and little properties. The Austrian roots 
shallow, we will grant, but so does the Scotch, 
and so does every Pine for that matter ; but the 
root-spread is of the widest to compensate for 
the surface partialitv. Then it may l>e argued 
that the timber of this Pine is not of such value 
as to ensure our planting the trees in question in 
any great quantity, and this is an unfortunate 
mistake that many fall into. A tree that will 
grow and live in positions where at times one 
can hardly keep his feet owing to the keen fury 
of the wind must not be condemned, for the 
very fact of its living and thriving on the wind¬ 
ward side allows us to plant other trees that are 
less valuable iu the same way to the leeward of 

it. Once a screen of the better trees has been 

got up, the interior of the wood may be planted 
with almost what you like. There can be no 
question that the Austrian Pine is one of the 
most valuable trees for shelter-giving with which 
we are at present acquainted, but that it is either 
equal to, or superior to, the Scotch or Laricio I 
do not feel inclined to say. \V. 


CRIMSON SATIN-FLOWER (BREVOORTIA 
COCCINEA). 

This name is now applied to Brodisea coccinea, 
one of the prettiest Californian plants in culti¬ 
vation. It is also a sure and free bloomer. It 
thrives extremely well in dry, well-drained 
borders, especially where deep planting is 
resorted to. It is also a most useful bulb for 



Crimson Satin-flower. 


pot culture, and as it is much showier than 
many of our spring bulbs, it is always an 
acquisition for that purpose. As a cut flower 
it is charming, so handsomely do the flowers 
hang over t he edge of the glass in which they 
arc placed. The leaves are about 2 feet long, 
narrow, and bright-green. The flower-stalk is 
about the same height, and bears an umbel of 
from ten to twenty drooping tubular blossoms, 
each about 2 inches long ; their lower half is 
bright-scarlet, abruptly tinted with yellow, and 
the recurved lobes arc green. It flowers 
naturally in May and June* B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEDDING PLANTS FROM SEED. 

The time for looking over the stock of bedding 
plants is now close at hand, and those who have 
to supply a large quantity from a limited space 
under glass will find it very much to their 
advantage to employ a good many that can be 
raised from seed, as it does away with a good 
deal of work in the early part of the winter, 
when the houses arc crowded with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and whenall the space is required for other 
things ; but by utilising plants of an annua 1 
character that can be grown up to a good size 
by May, if sown in February the work is great ly 
simplified, as space can be made in pits, frames, 
&c., as soon as the days get out, and solar heat 
comes to the aid of the gardener. The following 
are excellent w’ell-tried plants— 

AmARANTHUS M ELA N CHOLICU8 RUBER. — A 
beautiful foliage plant for summer bedding, with 
very brilliant colouring; must not be planted 
out until the end of May. 

Centaurea candidissima. —One of the most 
beautiful of silvery-leaved plants. The seed 
should be sown in pots of light rich soil in 
February, and placed in a warm pit until the 
seedlings germinate ; then remove to a light 
shelf, close to the glass, and pot off in 3-inch 

{ >ots as soon as large enough. They are nearly 
lardy when full grown. 

Dahlias (Single) are very showy in the 
flower garden, and seed sown in February and 

E otted off in March will make fine plants for 
edding out in May. 

Heliotrope, although generally propagated 
by cuttings, can in the event of being short of 
stock be increased readily from seed. After the 
seedlings are potted off they should be pinched 
at about 3 inches from the soil to induce a 
dwarf, bushy habit of growth. 

Lobelias (blue and white) increase readily 
from seed, which, being exceedingly small, 
require care in sowing. Fill the pots nearly to 
the rim with fine soil and sand, then water 
freely to settle the soil down. Shake the seed 
on the surface, and cover with a bell-glass. The 
seedlings will appear in a few r days. 

Nasturtiums or Trop.eolums have of late 
years been greatly improved, being very dw*arf 
in habit, rich in colour, and very floriferous. If 
the seeds are kept pinched off they make a 
brilliant and protracted display. They need 
not be sown before the end of March, and then 
only in a cool frame. 

Perilla nankinensis, with a very dark leaf, 
makes a fine contrast wdiere numerous varie¬ 
gated leaved plants are employed. 

Petunias (Single or Double) can be raised 
from seed. Splendid plants for dry seasons. The 
seed should be sowm thinly in pots or boxes of 
light soils, set in heat in February, and potted off 
as soon as ready. They flower continuously 
through the season. 

Phlox 1 )rcmmon di is a very fine dwarf annual, 
and makes splendid beds, if sown under glass 
and pricked off into boxes of light soil, pinching 
the points out to ensure bushy plants. They 
should be planted out early. 

Pyretiirum (Golden Feather) is one of the 
plants that cannot be expelled from the flower 
garden, being excellent for edgings and carpeting 
under taller growing plants. It may be planted 
out early in May. 

Stocks of the Ten-Week kinds are beautiful 
bedders, and should l>e sown in lxixes of rich 
soil, set in cool frames, in March, the seedlings 
being pricked off directly they can be handled, 
or are very likely to damp off. 

Verbenas are very much more robust, if 
raised from seed than cuttings, and if seed is 
procured from a good strain, and sown in 

f jentle heat, the seedlings will make fine 
mshy plants by May. They require pegging 
down to make them cover the l>ed regularly 
before flowering. 

Tagetes signata, a very small Marigold-like 
flower of rich golden-yellow, very floriferous. It 
is used as a substitute for yellow Calceolaria in 
places where they fail, but is more of an orange- 
yellow than the Calceolaria. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


Acacia lineata. —This is one of the few’ 
Acacias which are still fairly well known in 
private gardens in Britain, its survival after so 
many have disappeared being due, no donbt, to 
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its never failing to flower with great freedom 
even in a small state. Commencing to flower 
as it does, too, before Christmas, when the 
Chrysanthemum season is on the wane, its 
usefulness becomes all the more apparent. Like 
most of the Acacias, it has a graceful habit to 
recommend it. The branches are long and 
slender and clothed with small linear leaves, to 
which the specific name refers. It belongs to 
the section of this genus which is marked by 
having the flowers clustered in spherical heads. 
All the flowers of cultivated Acacias are yellow, 
and differ only as to shade, some being sulphur 
coloured, whilst others are almost golden. A. 
lineata is of a bright and moderately deep shade. 
To get this species to flower freely the pots 
should be plunged in ashes out-of-doors in a 
sheltered but sunny position during the summer 
months.—B. 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
These do not in some gardens find that favour 
which they deserve. It is probably caused by 
the rage existing for what may be termed cut 
material. They are not the best, I readily 
admit, for this purpose, but they are not bad by 
a long way. They do not travel so well as many 
things, therefore that is also in a measure against 
them. When, however, the flowers can be 
arranged in water without any delay, they will 
stand very well. Grown as some grow these 
Begonias, in too much heat and moisture, is also 
against them. Even upon the plants then the 
flowers will not last nearly so long, this ensuing 
through the susceptibility to damping off; 
whilst if these plants are used for cutting, the 
flowers will not stand well. These Begonias 
require a drier atmosphere with some warmth, 
it is true, but not nearly so much as stove plants 
receive on the average. Where Cyclamens, for 
instance, are now flowering well with a gentle 
warmth, there these Begonias would thrive far 
better than in the stove itself. When the plants 
cannot be accommodated in a house to suit them, 
then the better plan is to grow them in pits, 
with a little air on all day in mild weather, and 
even at night also at such times rather than 
excite them with too much warmth. The roots 
must not be allowed to suffer, while, on the 
other hand, too much water must not be given 
them. The best safe-guard is well-prepared 
plants by previous good treatment in the sum¬ 
mer, the plants having filled their last shift with 
roots. Late potting and over-potting are two 
decided mistakes, both tending towards a too 
sappy growth rather than flower. Plants more 
than two years old are not desirable unless they 
be grown for special purposes, as the covering 
of the walls in lofty houses, places for which 
many kinds are admirably adapted, or for train¬ 
ing up pillars, where the tall-growing sorts are 
quite at home. As 

Small plants to flower well in 4^-inch and 
6-inch pots, or at the most in one size larger, the 
old-fashioned B. insignis is still one of the very 
best. In the smaller pots this variety will 
flower in quite a dwarf state. In the larger the 
growth will be somewhat stronger, throwing out 
laterals which all flower profusely. Its colour, 
too, a pleasing, soft pink, is most attractive. 
B. Knowsleyana makes a more compact plant in 
the larger pots, being the more disposed of the 
two to branch out at the base. The flowers are 
larger and more of a pinkish-white in colour, 
but the trusses are generally smaller. This and 
B. insignis can be readily raised from seed, 
which should be saved earlier, and be sown in the 
spring or from cuttings in the spring. B. sem- 
perflorens and B. s. rosea (see cut) both make 
excellent plants for the winter, either cuttings or 
seedlings making good plants, too luxuriant 
growth being specially guarded against. Ano¬ 
ther capital kind is B. Digswelliana, of dwarf 
growth, with its flower-trusses produced very 
freely and well above the foliage. As a decora¬ 
tive plant, this is one of the best for the winter 
season. B. manicata is one of the best for 
flowering late in the winter or early in the 
spring, when it makes a capital plant for the 
conservatory. Cuttings every spring after 
flowering, or old ones kept on for large plants 
for two or three years, give the most serviceable 
stock. This, too, is a very useful kind for cut¬ 
ting to arrange in slender trumpet-shaped vases. 
B. Moonlight is of a pleasing colour, and makes 
a good addition to the winter varieties ; under 
this name I am referrin&to-one which wan raised 


by Col. Trevor Clarke and grown at Chiswick 
some years ago. B. prestoniensis is more of an 
autumn variety than a winter one. It is not 
much grown now, but some few years ago I well 
remember nice bushy plants of it being exhi¬ 
bited. Its flowers are of a bright-red colour, 
very distinct and sweetly scented. Those 
Beautiful varieties of the tuberous-rooted 
section, embracing the species B. socotrana and 
the hybrids raised therefrom, as B. John Heal, 
B. Adonis, and B. Winter Gem, are all ex¬ 
tremely useful, lasting so long in good condition. 
The duration of the individual flowers is also 
remarkable ; in this latter respect they with- 
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A perpetual-flowering Begonia (B. semperflorens rosea). 

stand the fogs well. Of this section B. Adonis 
is one of the most profuse-flowering and 
vigorous growers, whilst as a dwarf plant B. 
Winter Gem is simply what its name denotes. 
The culture of these Begonias does not receive 
that attention it should. As compared with the 
usual run of Tuberous Begonias, they require 
more warmth ; this of itself is indicated by one 
of the parents—viz., the species B. socotrana, 
which was introduced from Socotra in 1880. 
What may be termed a cool stove w r ill suit this 
section of Begonias very well. I am quite of 
the opinion that it is only the question of a little 
time before these will be more extensively cul¬ 
tivated. To flower in the early spring note 
should be made of B. nitida odorata, also known 
under the name of B. suaveolens. This variety 
may be safely kept in a moderately warm green¬ 
house, when, of course, it flowers later. In 
warmth it can be included with the wintar¬ 
flowering shrubby kinds. B. nitida itself will 
flower almost all the year round. I have seen it 
very fine in the summer, the winter, and spring. 
B. incarnata purpurea is more attractive, per¬ 
haps by reason of its dark, metallic-looking 
leaves ; the flower-trusses, however, last a very 
long time in good condition. Besides these, 
there are other kinds which may be used for 
winter flowering ; B. ascotensis, for instance, if 
bedded out in the summer will, if lifted early, 
flower well after being repotted. This variety, 
being a tall grower, is chiefly useful for standing 
amongst other and dwarfer plants. There is 
also B. Princess Beatrice, a semi-tuberous 
variety, which can be had in flower in the winter 
season. G. 

5167.— Poinsettias. -It is rather too soon yet to cut 
down Poinsettias. Give the plants six weeks' rest to get 
the wood firm and well ripened before cutting down ; they 
will break all the stronger.—E. II. 

5175.— Gloxinias. —These are by no means 
good window plants, for they thrive best in the 
moist, warm, and rather close atmosphere of a 
warm greenhouse or cool stove. In a dry 
atmosphere they are very liable to be attacked 
by thrips, and dust is also injurious by choking 
the pores of the leaves. The only way to do 
them at all in a window is to defer starting 
them until the warm weather commences, and 
keep them as long as possible, or until they 
become too large, standing on some moist Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in a deep box, with a sheet of glass laid 


over, or under hand-lights or cloches. About the 
end of April would be a good time to start the 
tubers, placing them singly in small pots of 
light rich sandy soil.—B. C. R. 

-To do any good with Gloxinias in a window' the 

bulbs must be rested during the winter in a dry condition 
and started into growth early in April ; they will then 
flower during summer, when the natural heat is sufficient. 
—E. H. 

5171.— Treatment of Vallotas. -I sup- 

E ose the common Vallota purpurea or Scar- 
orough Lily is referred to. The secret of 
getting this beautiful plant to bloom freely and 
well is to induce a strong growth during the 
early part of the season, and to ripen it off well 
in August, and then it seldom fails. The plants 
should be repotted in March or the early part 
of April, giving each a pot one or two sizes 
larger than before. Push them on in a green¬ 
house temperature, with plenty of water, and 
at the end of July stand the plants out in the 
full sun for a month, and give water rather 
sparingly. These plants do not, how’ever, 
flower nearly as freely in a large town as in 
country places.—B. C. R. 

-You do not ripen the growth. Encourage growth 

now, repot if necessary. Do not bury the bulbs much in 
the soil, and about the middle or end of June place the 
plants in a frame and ventilate freely even to the extent of 
full exposure in hot weather, and every strong bulb will 
flower.—E. H. 

5191.—A span-roofed greenhouse. 

You cannot grow Vines, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 
and Strawberries altogether in one house, not to 
mention anything else. The cleverest man in 
the country could do no good with such a 
jumble. If you want to do the Vines justice— 
and remember that if a thing is worth doing at 
all it is worth doing well—you must not attempt 
to grow' anything else in the same house (except 
during the w'inter, when they are at rest) but a 
few Ferns, Palms, or Fuchsias in pots. Some 
Strawberries in pots on a high shelf might be 
managed after the Vines were started, but even 
these want all the light and sun they can get, 
and will do but little good under the heavy 
shade of the Vine-leaves.—B. C. R. 

5185.— Treatment of Tuberoses.— As soon as the 
bulbs have made roots in quantity plunge in a hot-bed. It 
is best in forcing bulbs of all kinds to allow a little time 
for root formation before the hard work of forcing begins. 
—E. H. 

5106.— Lobelia for a basket.—I do not know of a 
good blue-flowered Lobelia for a basket; but I may men¬ 
tion, in cose you have not got it, that Miss Hope is’one of 
the most delightful varieties of all for a basket. The flowers 
are not blue, but pure-white, and are produced on slender, 
graceful, pendent shoots, which trail down over the 
basket, ft is a veritable gem, and well worth growing in 
every greenhouse.— C. T. 

- A good strain of speeiosa is suitable.—E. H. 

- Lobelia gracilis is decidedly the best for basket 

work, possessing as it does a long and gracefully drooping 
habit of growth. It is easily raised from seed, which 
should be sown in January or February, and may be had 
in separate colours, as blue, white, rose, &c.—B. U. R. 

5123. — Tuberous Begonias. — Store 
the tubers in silver-sand in a dry, but 
not too warm place, where they will be 
safe from frost. The best time to pot them 
is early in the year, using a light, loamy soil, 
and place them in a warm frame or greenhouse. 
Keep them syringed frequently, and do not let 
the soil be too wet. As the young shoots rise, 
shade very carefully from the sun, as, if too hot, 
the foliage will most assuredly get scorched. If 
in a frame, the plants may be removed to a 
greenhouse when the shoots are making head¬ 
way, as a warm, stewing temperature is not 
required. Stake the stems carefully as they 
make headway to prevent them getting broken. 
—F. P. 

- Let the Begonias remain ns they are till February. 

By that time there w ill be signs of growth, and the tubers 
should then be repotted.—E. H. 

5106 . — Creeper for a greenhouse. — Nothing 
is better than Gloire de Dijon Rose. This can be 
pruned in fairly close, and flowers all the year 
round more or less. Lonicera semperflorens is good where 
Roses are not approved of. The orange and red blossoms 
of this latter climber are produced in quantity, and are 
most useful for furnishing flowers for vases.—S. P. 

5139.— A garden pit.— Seeing that you 
want to grow Melons and Cucumbers in 
the pit during the summer, and have no 
fermenting materials, and with the prob¬ 
ability that you would like to have these 
two subjects rather early, you cannot do better 
than heat the pit with hot water. A small 
boiler, fixed at one end, and a flow and return 
3-inch pipe placed one over the other along 
against the front wall, with the top pipe up level 
with the wall-plate, will give you sufficient 
warmth to keep .out .frost, and enable you to 
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start growing Cucumbers and Melons early in 
March. The front wall should be 18 inches or 
2 feet above the ground level, and the back wall 
1 foot higher than the front. To enable you to 
keep “ Geraniums ” in the pit during the winter 
a ventilator, 12 inches long and 6 inches deep, 
should be provided in both back and front walls 
in the centre of each light. For such a purpose 
as yours a span-roofed pit would be more con¬ 
venient, with an interior width of 5 feet, and 
the walls 2 feet above ground all round, with 
the angle-ends filled up with glass. For such a 
pit a 3-inch hot-water pipe all round and with a 
small “ independent ” boiler fixed at one end, you 
will get ample warmth. In either case you 
should provide a movable trellis for the plants 
to staud on during the winter.—J. C. C. 


5118. - Begonia seed. — This is the 
best of all ways of propagating the Tuberous 
Begonia, whether the plants are for pots 
or the open ground. The practice of Mr. 
Laing, tne well-known Begonia grower, is 
to sow about the third or fourth week in 
January ; and those who have fire-heat at com¬ 
mand are recommended to choose this time. 
Some sow in the summer months, but the seed¬ 
lings then are apt to damp off. Sow the seeds 
in shallow pans filled with a soil made up of 
good leaf-mould, a portion of loam, and sharp 
silver-sand. Sprinkle over the surface some fine 
soil to make a good seed-bed, so to say ; press it 
down firmly, and dip the pan in water carefully. 
Place the pan or pans on a good bottom-heat, 
and when the seedlings are of sufficient size prick 
them off into other pans or boxes. They will need 
transferring two or three times, as the seed, if 
good, comes up freely. A small, finely-pointed 
stick of wood will do well for pricking them out 
with. Early in May commence to harden them 
off, as they must not be in the least tender when 
put out in the opej . Previously, however, the 
position in which 1 hev are to be planted must be 
well manured, and dig it up at once, so as to 

? ;et it thoroughly pulverised and sweetened by 
rost. This year Tuberous Begonias were not a 
success—at least, until very late—owing to the 
unusual dryness of the weather.—C. T. 


Watering Palms. —These princes of the 
vegetable kingdom often suffer from one of two 
causes. If it be not that of sufficient warmth, 
it will possibly be that of insufficient moisture 
at the roots. When the plants are well rooted 
as they should be at this season, they will still 
take a liberal supply of water. To allow them 
to become dry at the roots is simply a slow 
process either of killing them or of rendering 
them so unsightly as to be of but little use. It 
is in the stove where the plants will dry up 
the quickest, and if so be they are very much 
pot-bound, they must l>e looked after daily 
seeing at the same time that they are thoroughly 
soaked. Once watering them is not in many 
cases sufficient for this purpose, for it may 
happen that the roots have forced up the soil, 
so that no average amount of water can be 
given at any one time. Palms, unlike Tree- 
Ferns, do not at once show the results of an over¬ 
sight in watering, but it will appear in due 
course all the same. There need not be any 
fear of injury by keeping them watered liber¬ 
ally so long as they are healthy at the roots. 
Although in most cases any stimulating agent 
in the form of natural or artificial manures is 
not advisable whilst but little growth is being 
made, in the case of Palms it will be found an 
exception to the rule. These plants require it 
to sustain them in health and vigour, more 
particularly when they have drawn out the 
chief virtues of the soil. For this purpose I 
have used “Standees Manure,” a compound of 
a highly concentrated character. A dusting of 
this over the surface of the soil about once a 
week will greatly assist them, a pinch between 
the thumb and t wo fingers being enough for the 
largest plants at one time, others that are 
smaller being treated in proportion. When this 
is applied the next watering should be done 
steadily through a pot with a fine rose upon it. 
Greenhouse Palms may be treated in a similar 
fashion, but these will not take quite so much 
water ; nevertheless, do not let them suffer. 
Where plants for special reasons are retained in 
extremely small pots, then I would prefer to 
stand them in pans as a safeguard against 
drought. Those who may happen to have 
plants of Stevensonia grandifolia, Verschaffeltia 
splendida, or any wtf**r tropical lj&lms should 
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look to it that they do not suffer by a low tem¬ 
perature ; for these, 60 degs. at nignt should be 
the very lowest.—J. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

LEAVES FOR TABLE DECORATION. 
During the past autumn months I have found 
coloured leaves most valuable for dinner-table 
decoration. A few of the best I used were those 
of Rosa rugosa, which were of a very rich-yellow 
hue. On some bushes in a shady situation they 
were far better than in the sun. The leaves, again, 
from a Maple I have in the pleasure grounds 
died off a particular shade of crimson and yellow, 
and the Silver Maples are also valuable for room 
decoration. Ampelopsis Veitchi has been used 
with good effect. I find the leaves of some 
plants of this are far brighter than those of 
others, although growing side by side. The 
foliage of Ampelopsis Hoggi dies off bright- 
yellow, and may be worth planting beside A. 
Veitchi for contrast. Strawberry-leaves I used 


Eyresi) and others of the same family will 
bloom freely. I have also noticed Epiphyllum 
truncatum enlivening a window all through 
early spring. The grand Double Petunias 
which used to lie grown by cottagers are by no 
means so frequently met with as formerly ; but 
there is no reason for this, as they are still 
among the most suitable. I have heard them 
objected to on account of being so subject t-o 
green-fly, but I do not believe they are a wit 
more so than in former years. All plants have 
their enemies, but the window gardener of 
to-day does not pay sufficient attention to the 
early application of remedies. With the Petunia 
it will be best to brush the insects off as much 
as possible, and then syringe with clean water. 
A great deal towards cleanliness might be accom¬ 
plished by removing insect pests in this manner. 
The Giant and Common Musk, the Monkey- 
flower, Campanulas, Fuchsias, Primula obconica, 
Arum Lilies (especially the dwarf type now intro¬ 
duced), various bulbs, the Scarborough Lily, 
Polyanthuses, Pansies, and many more cheap 
and easily procured subjects are well adapted 
for window culture. Among foliage 
plants we have the Milk or Parlour 
Palm (Aspidistra lurida), the India- 
rubber-plant (Ficus elastica), a large 
variety of hardy and half-hardy 
Ferns, &c., which space will not allow 
of enumerating. The chief points 
are to select plants of simple cul¬ 
tural requirements, avoiding all 
which need a warm greenhouse or 
stove temperature. A most impor¬ 
tant element towards success is care¬ 
ful and thoughtful watering. At the 
present time, too, much depends upon 
the plant being removed from the 
window at night. When the blinds 
arc drawn, cither lift the plants out 
and stand on the floor or else place 
a newspaper between them and the 
glass. Which of these plans is to 
be adopted must depend upon the 
weather and also upon the subject 
you are growing. Give the plants 
as much light as possible, and 
syringe them oftener than is gener¬ 
ally tne practice. A wash freshens 
them up to a wonderful extent, and 
keeping the pores open is a greater 
element towards success than is 
realised by many would-be cultiva¬ 
tors. I would also earnestly warn 
against the extreme change plants 
often have to bear when windows are 
opened upon a brisk, drying day. It 
is this sudden change in temperat ure 
and atmospheric conditions which 
often affords them an injurious check. 

P. U. 


Leaves of a Silver Maple. 

with very good results; Keen’s Seedling leaves 
generally turn to a beautiful crimson and 
yellow, with black spots on them. These I 
placed two or three together with a single 
bloom of a Chrysanthemum of the same shade 
of colour in the centre. J. 


A FEW USEFUL WINDOW PLANTS. 
Most lovers of flowers must have l>een struck 
with the superior manner in which plants thrive 
with one person to what they do with another. 
There are few sights more pleasing than a 
cottage window well filled with flowers, and as 
success depends to a great extent upon a 
judicious selection, this note may be welcome 
to some readers of Gardening. Probably the 
most generally useful window plants are the 
Zonal Pelargoniums, or “Geraniums,” as they 
are more commonly called. 1 liese have been 
immensely improved of late years, and it is pos¬ 
sible now to have a great variety of colour with 
equal freedom in blooming to that possessed by 
the old Vesuvius. Very grand trusses of large 
blooms are easily secured. The varieties are 
far too numerous for me to name. All they 
need is good soil, careful watering, and occa¬ 
sional pinching out of the points from strong 
shoots. The Hedgehog Cactus (Echinopsie 


Calla eethiopica (Arum 
Lily) for a room.— There are few 
more stately plants than a well- 
grown Calla, and as they do very 
well in a room-window (without 
% gas) they should more often be 
seen as a drawing-room decoration than they 
are. Coming into bloom in December, just 
when other flowers are failing us, they are 
specially valuable too, and each bloom lasts ten 
days or more at this time of year in full beauty. 
Plants that have l»een well-tended throughout 
the summer are now very strong, throwing up 
thick spat lies of handsome shining leaves and 
ivory buds, and these will now need plenty of 
water. The Calla is, in fact, a semi-aquatic 
plant, and must never become too dry, while at 
this time of year when it is in full growth it 
should stand in a saucer of water, or, still 
better, soot-water, in a thin clear state, as it is 
a hungry feeder, Anv neglect in supplying 
water will result in a frnd attack of green-fly, 
while well-fed plants seldom suffer in this way. 
The plants may be much helped by a mulch of 
rich soil around their stems, for they form their 
large leaves and flowers so rapidly that the soil 
often sinks an inch or two from the top of the 
pot after they have started in September, and 
this should be filled up with more good soil 
when necessary. A bit of soft sponge and a 
little luke-warm water should l>e constantly 
used, to keep them perfectly clean, as their 
beauty depends so greatly upon the purity of 
their creamy-white flowers, and the slightest 
symptom of-.green-fljj. (which often attacks the 
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smaller foliage near the base before reaching the I 
flower) should be removed with Boap and water 
without loss of time. The plants should be 
constantly turned round, so as to expose each 
side equally to the light, and will then grow 
into very handsome specimens. After flowering 
—*.e., at the end of May—they are best placed 
in a half-shady position out-of-doors, and 
supplied (if kept in their pots) with a mulch of 
good soil, and plenty of water through the 
summer. They can, however, be planted in 
good garden soil, when they give less trouble to 
keep them watered, in either case being divided 
and repotted in rich stuff in September. 

_ I. L. R. 

5143.— Oytisus plants in a drawing¬ 
room. —“Daphne” does not say whether gas 
is burned in the drawing-room in which these 
plants are placed ; if so, that would account for 
the leaves and buds dropping off. Gas not only 
dries the air extremely, but gives out highly 
deleterious gases, which destroy flowers at once, 
and injure most plants. Those who bum gas 
must content themselves with foliage plants, 
such as some of the Palms, the India-rubber- 
plant, and one or two of the Dracaenas, with a 
few Pteris Ferns, but even these will not look 
liappv if kept long in the fumes of gas. Another 
possible cause of the flower-buds failing is the 
cold sharp draught caused by opening windows 
and doors in the early morning to orush out 
the room. Plants are best removed into the 
greenhouse at night, or, if this is not feasible, 
they should be covered with a newspaper on a 
side table, to protect them a little from the 
dust, as well as the icy blasts in the morning. 
A better plan is to remove them into a bed¬ 
room, or a bathroom in which there are hot- 
water pipes always warm, turning on 
the hot-water for a few minutes to moisten 
the air, and they should be allowed to stand 
here until after breakfast on the following day, 
being replaced in the bathroom before tne gas 
is lighted. This is an excellent arrangement for 
Ferns and foliage plants ; but where flower-buds 
are on the point of opening they must have sun¬ 
shine, or they will fail from that cause. If they 
can be lifted into a sunny window in the morn¬ 
ing they will be much assisted, and they should 
be placed as near the glass as possible. Gytisus 
plants, and, indeed, all plants in bloom, require 
plenty of water, and this should be given tepid, 
whenever thesnrface-soil in the pot is dry. Never 
water a wet plant, however, especially if it be a 
Primula,, os these damp off easily, just at the 
point where they emerge from the soil, espe¬ 
cially if they have been chilled beforehand. A 
stand or table, covered by a zinc tray full of fresh 
Moss (which should always be kept damp), is a 
good place for room plants if standing in a sunny 
window ; the slight moisture always rising from 
the Moss prevents the bad effects of dry fire- 
heat, and helps to nourish the flowers and 
foliage.—I. L. K. 

5187.— Arum Lilies. —The window is too 
cold for the Arum Lily at this time of year, as 
even in a room in which there is a fire pretty 
constantly the flower-scape docs not unfold satis¬ 
factory. The whole secret of the trouble is that 
you have not heat enough. This Lily requires 
a steady temperature of 60 degs. in yrinter to 
get the flowers to open properly. The summer 
treatment is right enough, but another year you 
may try planting them out earlier or about the 
end of May. You may then find them showing 
flower in the autumn before the weather gets 
very cold.—J. C. C. 

-The temperature is too low. Arum Lilies want 

heat to open their flowers in winter. Should suppose the 
roots are healthy and sufficiently numerous.—E. H. 

-It is simply more heat that is required. At this 

season the flowers will not expand kindly !n a lower tem¬ 
perature than 00 degs. to 70 degs., with plenty of moisture 
both at the root and in the atmosphere. In a stove or 
orcing-house they would soon open.—B. C. R. 


Saving seeds. —Many people, especially 
amateurs, save their own seeds, and they 
wonder why the produce from such seeds 
deteriorates. The reason is simple enough, as 
there is no attention given to the selecting of 
them during the stages of their growth. For 
example, Peas are picked till only the poorest 
pods are left. The poorest roots of some vege¬ 
tables are often saved for seed. Potatoes often 
are so treated, and that is the reason why the 

progeny is frequently °-- T 
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saw a member of a large seed firm selecting his 
stock of Turnips; he travelled through the im¬ 
mense breadths of bulbs, examining carefully 
those which were to supply the seed which has 
kejjrt up for long the fame of their establishment. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PINK. 

This is one of the sweetest of hardy gardan 
flowers and more easily managed than its near 
ally, the Carnation. Near where I write Pinks 
are grown by the acre to produce cut flowers 
for the markets in the East-end of London. A 
variety with white fringed flowers is the most 
popular. The flowers are not more than semi- 
aouble if coinpared with the large full blooms 
of the show Pinks, but they are produced in 
great profusion. The plants would grow larger 
and better flowers if more care was taken with 
their culture ; but the object is to make a profit 
out of the cut flowers, and this cannot be done, 
it seems, unless the plants are merely laid in as 
the ground is ploughed. And this passes for 
planting, and the farmers are satisfied if they 
can obtain Is. 6d. for a dozen bunches. Each 
bunch is a good handful. I have grown this 
same fringed white variety in my own garden, 
and like it better than tne varieties with full 
flowers, which burst the calyx and are quite 
useless for cutting. The coloured border Pinks 
are very pretty, and may either be grown as 
hardy border plants or be specially prepared 
for forcing. Tne fringed white is a good one, 
and 

Lady Blanche, which I cultivated for twenty 
years, is the prettiest of the white varieties, but 
it seems to have much declined in vigour. I do 
not like the over-full flowers of such a variety 
as Mrs. Sinkins. Lord Lyons, is, I think, the 
best of the rosy or pink-colonred varieties with 
dark centres, the older variety of this type, 
Anne Boleyn, having larger and less pretty 
flowers. Derby Day is distinct from the above, 
these three being good type flowers. It is not 
well to force them on early in a very high tem¬ 
perature, but with care ad a little gentle 
forcing they flower profusely in April and May. 
April is a good month in which to strike the 
cuttings. The small side growths strike more 
readily than Carnation cuttings in a forcing- 
house or hot-bed, and they must be planted out 
in boxes soon after roots have formed, and be 
grown on in frames to be planted out about 
1 foot asunder in May or early in June. Keep 
the hoe at work amongst them in summer, and 
water when dry, hot weather sets in. About 
the last week in Septem}>er or early in October 
the plants may be taken up and placed in 6-inch 
or 7-inch flower-pots, according to their size. 
They may be placed close together in cold 
frames ready to be transferred to a gentle 
heat at intervals from Christinas. A few 
plants should be put in every two weeks. It 
is not necessary to have special forcing-houses 
for Pinks ; they can be placed in an early vinery 
or Peach-house when started, and as the flowers 
begin to expand, place the plants in the green¬ 
house, where the flowers will open well and 
remain longer in good condition. Green-fly may 
attack them, but in other respects they are 
easily grown, and the aphis tribe may be 
destroyed by dipping or fumigating. The 
plants may not all be wanted to force, but they 
winter well out-of-doors if planted in October. 
The 

Show Pink is not adapted for forcing, not 
that the plants are not amenable to culture 
under this treatment, but their individuality 
consists in what the fanciers term lacing—that 
is, the marginal colour, which disappears wholly 
or in part if the plants are forced ; moreover, it 
will bie found that if the plants are kept in boxes 
and planted out in the spring the lacing is 
almost sure to be imperfect. Tne details of the 
management of laced or show Pinks may be 
summarised as follow®. : It is a good thing to 
get the pipings in early, say as soon as they can 
be obtained after the middle of June. I used to 
propagate Pinks very well at a time when I 
neither had frames, hand-lights, nor glass struc¬ 
tures of any kind. My plan was to prepare a 
piece of ground in a shady place by mixing with 
it some coarse sand and well-decayed leaf-mould. 
Take the pipings off on a wet day, and when 
the ground is wet. I do not use a stick to 


put them in, but simply press each piping into 
the ground with the first finger of the right 
hand. They will form roots out-of-doors, and if 
wet weather sets in for a time scarcely one will 
fail. If the weather is dry and sunshiny, they 
must be shaded, and sprinkled with water once 
or twice a day. They strike more readily, of 
course, if planted in boxes and placed in a 
gentle hot-bed. When the pipings have formed 
roots and have grown a little, they must lie 
planted out in a favourable place out-of-doors 
about 4 inches asunder, to be planted again about 
the end of September in an open position and in 
good soil. The soil should be well prepared 
previously, and be in good condition at planting¬ 
time. If it should happen to be very wet and 
the rain continues, it is a good plan to dig out 
the soil where the plant is to be placed with a 
trowel, replacing the wet material with some 
nice dry compost from the potting-shed. This 
gives the plants a good start, and a chance to 
become well established. 

Good strong plants may be set out about a 
foot asunder. The Pink lias a more slender, 
wiry stem than the Carnation, and is not quite 
so readily destroyed by wireworms ; but this 
pest will attack and kill many if it is in the soil. 
The leather-coated grub buries itself in the 
ground by day, and, venturing out at night, it 
eats the leaves voraciously, retiring under¬ 
ground when satisfied. It can generally be 
detected feeding at night with a light, or if the 
ground is scratched to the depth of an inch or 
two it may be found, or by the pieces of Pink 
leaves they have tried to drag under ground. 
Slugs are also troublesome. Alternate frosts 
and thaws also throw the plants out of the 
ground, and it is necessary during winter to look 
over them several times and make the plants 
firm by pressing them in with the fingers. They 
seldom suffer from the effects of climato in 
Britain north or south, but it is well to raise 
the ground where the plants are above the sur¬ 
rounding level in wet districts. J. 


5176. — Gladiolus The Bride.— It is quite 
possible that this Gladiolus is sufficiently hardy 
to pass through a severe winter unharmed on 
the south coast, but here, in Somersetshire, it 
cannot be depended upon to do so, only in very 
sheltered positions. The corms do not get 
injured if planted in the autumn, but as they 
begin to grow directly they are planted the frost 
injures the leaves, and, as a consequence, they 
bloom very sparely, and sometimes not at all. 
I have put the bulbs in pots in the autumn, and 
keep them in a cold frame, and plant them out 
about the middle ef April.—J. C. C. 

- You may plant bulbs of this in the 

autumn for early summer-flowering, and unless 
the position is very cold, or badly drained, the 
bulbs may lie left in the ground throughout the 
winter, with a covering of coal ashes or similar 
protection. But this type of bulb is best grown 
in pots, and is very suitable for gently forcing 
into flower. At any rate, os regards the open, 
if the position is warm, the soil light and well 
drained, and the bulbs protected if thought 
necessary, they may remain in the ground 
through the winter months. —T. 

-The race of Gladioli from which The Bride is 

derive 1 Is hardy enough to stand the winter outside in 
warm soils, and may, of course, be planted in autumn, 
Being an early blooming kind, that is the natural season 
for it; but in'unfavourable situations it would be safer to 
pot the bulbs and keep in a sheltered place, plunged in a 
cold pit, for instance, and plant out in March.—E. H. 

5177. — Michaelmas Daisies.— The two 
best dwarf varieties are Aster acris and A. 
amellus. The former grows about 2 feet in 
height, and early in the autumn smothered with 
lilac flowers. It is a vigorous and handsome 
variety, not grown half so much as it deserves 
in gardens. Mixed with Chrysanthemum 
Mme. Desgrange, and a charming effect is got. 
A. amellus has rich purple-blue flowers in pro¬ 
fusion, large individually, and creating a wealth 
of beautiful colour. ThU grows about 2 feet in 
height, a little taller than mentioned by you ; 
but such varieties as these must not be excluded. 
A. alpinus is one of the first to bloom, and is 
a beautiful mountain flower, appropriately 
called the Blue Mountain Daisy. The flowers 
are large, and there is a white form. It does 
not grow a foot in height, and is not trouble¬ 
some to bloom well. Hybridus nanus, grows 
about 18 inches in height, the growth neat, and 
forms quite a little; bush, smotnered with pink 
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and white flowers. A very fine kind is longi- 
folius formus, the plant growing 2 feet in height, 
and the flowers of a rose colour in profusion. 
It is a very useful kind, and you may also 
select discolor, which attains a good height, the 
flowers white, passing to a pinkish colour. These 
dwarf kinds are very fine when massed together, 
especially A. amellus. I may mention that 
there is a variety called in catalogues amellus 
bessarabicus, but there is no difference between 
this and the type.—C. T. 

-The six very best dwarf kinds are Aster amellus, 

the form known as bessarabicus. Aster acris and acrisnana, 
A. longifolius formosus, A. versicolor (dwarf form), and A. 
ericoiaes var. Cleo. These can be obtained true to name 
from Mr. Barr, of King-street, Covent-garden.—A. H. 

5189.—A Steep border.— The edging of 
red sandstone gives a good opportunity for 
growing many pretty things on the margin of 
the border, and among them the good old Arabia 
albida, Yellow Alyssum, Aubrietias in variety. 
Thymus serpyllum and lanuginosus, Saxifraga 
hypnoides, Phloxes, such as amcena and subulata 
ana its varieties, and above all Campanula 
pumila in blue and white forms a thing of beauty 
the whole summer through.—A. H. 

- There are plenty of plants suitable for 

planting in the stone bordering of the border. 
Tufts of the Mossy Saxifrage and several other 
forms of Saxifrage, including the London Pride 
(S. umbrosa), which grows and flowers so well 
in the smoke, Sedum Sieboldi, Houseleek in 
variety, including the Cobweb Houseleek. 
Among early-flowering plants, Aubrietias and 
Arabis albida are very pretty. Something 
might be done with common hardy bulbs that 
would grow through the foliage of other plants, 
the variegated Ivies, for instance.—E. H. 

-There are hosts of things suitable for such a posi¬ 
tion—among stones on the edge of a bank of soil. Aubrie¬ 
tias in variety, the White Arabis, Alyssum saxatile, 
London Pride, and a number of other Saxifrages, Sedums, 
Thrifts, &c., will all do well here.—B. C. R. 

Achillea millefolium rosea.—This is 
also called the Rosy Yarrow. It is a beautiful 
member of an interesting family, the flowers 
almost crimson, large, and showy. It will live 
in almost any soil, grows freely, and has a 
bushy habit, the height 2 feet. A. ptarmica 
fl.-pl. is another vigorous species, a most useful 
border plant, bearing a profusion of double 
white flowers that are acceptable when cut for 
decorations. Its proper name is the Double 
Sneezewort, and it will grow in ordinary soil.— 
F. P. 

Polygonums (Knotweeds). — These are 
troublesome but beautiful perennials—trouble¬ 
some for the reason that once established in a 
garden it requires patience to prevent the plant 
running into every nook and corner, and ousting 
many fair favourites from their rightful position. 
The most familiar species is P. cuspidatum, a 
native of Japan, and the tender shoots that 
peer up through the ground are considered a 
delicacy by the Japanese, hence the name 
Japanese Asparagus sometimes given to them. 
It will grow in any soil and any position, but to 
derive full pleasure from its graceful stems, 
smothered in summer with clusters of white 
flowers, it must not be too much shaded. 
Isolated by itself in clumps, or planted by the 
waterside, as in St. James’s-park, the nut-brown 
stems standing out clearly in the winter months, 
it has a distinct and fascinating beauty. A 
variety of it named compactum is dwarfer, and 
the leaves more wrinkled than in the parent 
form.—F. P. 

Plantain Lilies (Funkias). — These are 
delightful Japanese plants, allied to the Lily, 
and of value for the broad, healthy leafage, in 
some species accompanied by flowers of great 
beauty. The most suitable for our purpose is 
F. ovata, which has wide, deeply-coloured 
leaves, remarkably handsome by reason not 
only of their rich abundance, but shining, 
pleasant colour. A very favourite way of grow¬ 
ing it is in a tub, and here, even in the dark 
alley, absolutely fatal to flowers in general, it 
will increase year by year, growing in beauty as 
it advances in age. The flowers are individually 
small, but in the aggregate have a charming 
beauty, the lilac colouring being at once distinct 
and pretty. This Funkia will endure hardship, 
and if variety is desired, there is a variegated¬ 
leaved form, just as hardy and vigorous as the 
parent. If increase of stock| is required, it is 
very easy to divide the roots by careful separa- 
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RUUBS FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hers laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are reauired in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in aatance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

An swers (which, with the exception of suck as cannot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


5211. — Rose for a wire arch.— Is the Rose W'. A. 
Richardson suitable tor a wire arch ?—A. O. M. 

5212. — Whitlavia grandiflora.—I should like to 
know if Whitlavia grandiflora will make a nice pot-plant? 
—Puzzled. 

5213. — Andromeda floribonda.—I would like to 
know how Andromeda tioriounda is best propagated ?—Miss 
Brown, Hendon. 

5214. — H om ea elegans. — I have some Humea 
elegans seedlings, about 1 inch high, in a pan now. How 
shall I treat them '—Constant Reader. 

6215.— Tea Roses.— Will someone kindly tell me the 
names of six good Tea Roses that will thrive well near the 
sea, and best time of planting?— Anxious. 

5216. — Grafting a Holly.— I wish to know if a 
Variegated Holly can be grafted on to a Green one ? At 
what season should it be grafted ?— Miss Brown, Hendon. 

5217. — Rose Charles Lefebvre.— Will someone 
kindly tell me if the H.P. Rose Charles Lefebvre is one 
which can be depended upon for free blooming, also if it is 
hardy ?— Anxious. 

5218. —Gladioli for show.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the most effective way of showing Gladioli-spikes, 
sav, for about 48 varieties ? I want to make a stand at my 
leisure.— Gladioli. 

6219.— Yew from cuttings.—I should feel much 
obliged if someone would kindly tell me if the common 
Yew could be grown well from cuttings ?— Athlon k, Co. 
Kildare, Ireland. 

5220. — Plants in a small garden.—I should be 
glad to know if the Japanese Maple, Chinese Guelder 
Rose, and Spiraea Thunbergia are suited for a small 
garden ?—A. O. M. 

5221. — Daisies, Ac., on a lawn.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to free a small lawn from Daisies and 
other weeds ? Are any of the weed-killers sold for the 
purpose useful?—J. F. G. 

5222. —Pears and Plums.— Will someone kindly 
oblige me with the names of the best six Pears and Plums 
(dessert) for succession, and also a good baking Pear ?— 
Constant Reader, St. S’cots. 

5223. — Planting a branch of a Mulberry-tree. 
—I have a branch of a Mulberrv-tree blown down. Is it of 
any use to plant it ? Will cuttings of it grow, and when 
and how should they be planted Y—Mrs. Graham, High- 
gate. 

5224. — Allan thus glandulosa, Ac.— I have pur¬ 
chased plants of Ailanthus glandulosa and Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus. Will someone kindly tell me when the 
stems should be cut over, as it is recommended to do so 
annually ?—W. R. 

5225. — Destroying mealy-bug. —Will someone 
kindly tell me the best way to get rid of mealy-bug on a 
Taesonia ? What would be the best dressing to use ? 
Would it be advisable to cut the plant back and let it 
start afresh ?—J. H. 

5226. — Tea Roses in pots.—I should be pleased if 
someone would kindly name twelve dwarf Tea Roses, free 
bloomers, to grow in’pots in a eold greenhouse, district, 
8 miles north of Manchester? Would it be best to buy 
them in pots or otherwise ?—H. S. 

5227. — Propagating Chrysanthemums. — 
How are those varieties to be propagated which do not 
send up suckers ? For instance, I have a plant of Edwin 
Molyneux, which has just gone out of bloom and has no 
uprising shoot from the clay nor sign of one.—T. D. L. 

5228. — Cutting back Hydrangeas.— it is some¬ 
times recommended, I believe, to cut bock plants of 
Hydrangeas. I have bought some specimens of H. panicu¬ 
late grandiflora. When should they be cut over, and how 
near to the ground ? Should H. hortense be treated in the 
same way ?—W. R. 

5229. — Hot-bed.— Having lately taken to use Peat- 
Moss-litter in the stable instead of straw, please inform me 
how I can make a hot-bed for a frame ? My gardener says 
it cannot be done without straw. I have plenty of leaves. 
Would these, mixed with the Moss-litter from the stable, 
generate heat ?—W. R. R. 

5230. — An old neglected garden. — Advice 
wanted for heavy clay garden ? What vegetables, flowers, 
and shrubs are best planted in an old neglected garden with 
large fine trees surrounding it ? A gardener kept. I want 
especially advice as to planting shrubs under shady trees 
and to fill up gaps ?— Sydenham. 

5231. — Anemone roots and worms.—I And that 
a quantity of small white worms are attacking my 


Anemone roots. Could anyone kindly say what they a re 
and suggest a remedy ? I would wish to try salt, but am 
ignorant of the quantity required per yard, and would be 
grateful for information on the subject /—Atulonb, Co 
Kildare, Ireland. 

5232. — Gold fish. —Will anyone kindly tell me wha 
is the best food for these fish* in a conservatory ? My 
basin holds about 10 gallons of w'ater, and the fountain is 
constantly running to keep the water fresh. I have given 
my twelve fish some worms cut up and coarse oatmeal 
but four have died and are misshapen by swelling in the 
middle.—X. Y. Z. 

5233. — Herbaceous Calceolarias, Ac.—I have a 
number of Herbaceous Calceolarias in 6-inch pots, and all 
the leaves have turned a variegated colour; and 1 have 
also some plants of Primula obconica the same, the leaves 
go white and then die. What is the cause ? I have some 
Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias doing w’ell in the same 
kind of soil.— Puzzled. 

5234. — Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison- 

—I had a lot of Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations last 
summer, but most of the blooms were affected with a kind 
of damp on the outer petals. I cannot account for it, as 
my house is an airy one, and I am sure I did not keep 
the plants too wet at the roots. 1 fed them with some 
patent manure. I wonder if that would cause it?— Bertro. 

5235. — Tuberous Begonias.— 1 have just procured 
one dozen Double Tuberous Begonias. The names of them 
are : Althiflora, Sultan, Marquis of Stafford, Mons. E. 
Forgoel, Loma Doone, Diamond, Mons. Oseris, Mauvette, 
Yirginalis, Toison d’Or, Mme. Arnoult, Mme. Com mm. I 
should like to knowr if the above are good varieties, and 
the colour of the flowers? Should I pot them now, or 
wait until spring?— Begonia. 

5236. —Propagatlng-plt.— I have a brick pit in my 
cold greenhouse, 2 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. There 
iB a frame with light over it. 1 wish to turn this pit into 
ft propagator. I should be very much obliged to “ B. C. R.,’ 
“J. C. C.," or any other person, if they will give me 
instructions how to fit it up with oil-lamp, hot-water pan. 
and all fittings to make it work successfully ? I wish to 
strike cuttings and to raise seeds in it in the spring.— 
Propagator. 

5237. —A span-roofed greenhouse.—I have a 
span-roofed greenhouse, about 7 yards long, 10 feet wide, 
and about 8 feet or 9 feet high. Will anyone kindly 
furnish me with a list of Chrysanthemums, of varied 
colours and kinds, that would make a good display next 
winter? How many plants should 1 grow in the house? 
Perhaps someone would be good enough to state the 
colours and the class to which each belongs? Of course, I 
do not purpose going in for the very* high-priced ones.— 
C. M. 

5238. — Cutting down greenhouse plants.— In 

my greenhouse I have a number of plants which need cut¬ 
ting down, including Fuchsias, Geraniums, Begonias, 
Heliotropes, Abutilons, &c. When is the best time to 
do this so that I may be able to strike a lot of cuttings 
from the new wood ? * I have also a Passion-flower trained 
round a globe, which I wish to climb round a door. 
Will it need cutting down? If so, when and how? What 
kind of soil will it require, and should it be repotted every 
year?—0. M. 

5239. — Hoya oarnosa.— In a greenhouse I have 
recently purchased there is a Hoya carnoaa, probably four 
or five years old. It is planted in an inconvenient place, 
and I am thinking of moving it and placing it in a box 
over two 4-irich heating pipes and training it along the 
roof. Is this treatment advisable, and if I move it during 
the next two or three weeks is it likely to bloom well in 
the spring or summer ? What kind of soil should it Im¬ 
planted in, and what kind of drainage is necessary ? 
Should it be cut down, and how ? Some of the shoots may 
be 8 feet to 10 feet long.—C. M. 

5240. — Propagating Chrysanthemums.— Will 
“ E. M." or someone else kindly state what is the best 
course to take when suckers do not grow up from the 
base of the plants so that they may raise fresh plants for 
another year? I have got nearly all my cuttings struck, 
with the exception of those from which I am unable to 
procure any. I have cut down the plants to within 
4 inches of the base, and put new soil on the top: but 
none appear to grow as yet at present. Will it be of any 
use taking some of the side slips to propagate from, or 
will it be waste of time, as I have been informed they 
make plants but they do not flower?— Anxious Enquirer. 

5241. — “Bush” Chrysanthemums. — Wil 

“E. M.” kindly give me the names of six coloured and 
three white Chrysanthemums for growing on the bush 
system, but only allowing the crown-bud on each branch 
to bloom? I want them to be Japanese. I have the 
following: Source d’Or, Mons. Bernard, Peter the Great 
roseum superbum, Maiden’s Blush, William Robinson, 
Val d’Andorra, and Bouquet Fait. These last two have 
done very well with me in 7-inch pots, so I should be glad 
if “ E. M/’ w’ould say which four would do in the same 
sized pots? I should like as much variety of colour as 
possible, and not too tall-growing sorts, and all to bloom 
about the same time.—D. II. Weller. 

5242. —Lily of the Valley.— I have four pots of 
German clumps of these, which I have plunged in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in a little frame in a stove; there are hot-water 
pipes underneath the frame for bottom-heat. I maintain 
a temperature in the house of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. at 
night, with a rise of 5 degs. to 10 degs. in the day. I 
covered the tops of the crowns with Moss, which I kept a 
moist by using water from a syringe. After the Lilies had 
made about 2 inches of growth 1 removed the Moss, and 
placed an empty flower-pot over the crowns for about a 
week, which brought the flower-spikes up ; but I can see 
no signs of there being any leaves. How is this, and how- 
should I proceed in future, as I have six more potato 
force ?— Lily. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.”— Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner and will appear in due oourse in 
Gardening lLLr*T3/.m\ | y 
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DESIDERATUM 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. 

(Saul’s Patent.) 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


LIST OF AWARDS. 

Class I .— Flowering Plants : The Piize is 
awarded to Mr. S. IV. FUzherlurt, Lmucombr 
House, Cocking ton, Torquay, for a series of 
excellent photographs of many beautiful 
garden scenes. 

Class If. — Best Garden Fruits: No suffi¬ 
ciently good photographs were sent in to 
justify awarding the Prize offered. In the 
extra Prize List below will be found some 
photographs that have been chosen. 

Class III. — Best Vegetables : The Prize 
is awarded to Mr. Xonnan lHair, Bedford- 
This is the best collection of photographs of 
vegetables that has been sent in for any of 
our Competitions. 

Class IV .— Autumn Flowers and Leaves : 
The Prize is awarded to Mrs. Martin , Bourn- 
brook Hall , Birmingham , for photographs of 
prettily arranged autumn flowers and leaves. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss Armstrong, 5, Clifton-terrace, Monks- 
town, Dublin. Silver epergne arranged with 
White Nicotiana ; a hanging-basket of Passion¬ 
flowers and fruit; and a basket of Double 
Geraniums and Heliotrope. 

Lady Eleanor Stopford, Courtown, Gorey, 
Ireland. Belladonna Lilies ; African Tuberose ; 
and Potato “ Imperator.” 

Mr. F. M. Ramell, 34, High-street, West- 
end, Sittingbourne. Honesty in a vase; and a 
bouquet of Water Lilies and Grasses. 

The Countess of Antrim, Glenarm Castle, Co. 
Antrim, Ireland. Arch of Escallonia; and 
border of Poppies. 

Mrs. Marion Porter, Bloomfield Lake, San- 
down, I. of Wight. Grape “ Buckland Sweet¬ 
water and Apple “ Emperor Alexander.” 

Miss Alice Worsley, Rodney Lodge, Clifton, 
Bristol. Pear “ Easter Beurr£and Pear 
“ Beurre cTAremberg.” 

Miss Ethel Fitz Roy, Forest Farm, Balcombe, 
Hayward’s-heath, Sussex. A Lily Garden ; and 
Nymphsea dentata. 

Mr. E. B. Burrowes, Moreton House, Buck¬ 
ingham. White Sweet Sultan ; and White 
Moccasin-flower. 

Mr. H. Keens, 24, Herbert-road, Lewisham. 
A Giant Gourd; and Greentop Stone Turnip. 


8 feet over all. 

Improved Condensing Grccnhouso Heater, 
ney» for Gas, 35s.; for Oil, 41s. 

THE LAMP MANUFACTURING CO., 

12 and 14, Leonard-street, City-road. 

Agents : —BENETFINK & CO., Cheapside, and all Iron- 
mongers throughout the kingdom. Write for Prospectus. 


Bn Q. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col, Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to boar in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN & CARVER. Printers. Hereford. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective os the 
best ever offered to the Public. 

M Consists of 18 ft. 2J, 21 ft. 2), 
and 4 ft. 3J pipes. Equal to 50 ft- 
of 2-in. hot-water pipe. Will 
burn 1 gallon in 43 hours only, or 
4 ft. of gas per hour. Price 
from 21s. Send for particulars. 
Hundreds of unsolicited Testi¬ 
monials. 

W. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 139. C HEA PS IDE, E.C . 


EX LEAD 
GLAZING 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free. 

Jones' Treatise, “ Heating by Hot-water," 120 Pages, 
50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


For Roofs, Skylights, a 
Horticultural Work. 

No Sptcial Contract required. 


NO ZINC. IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 Structures. 

CROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c., 

BRTT ANNIA WORKS, WH ARF 
RD.. CITY HI)., LONDON, N. 
Write fur Illustrations, Testimo¬ 
nials, and full jmrticulara 
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WINTER CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

&c., &c., 
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Plans and Estimates on application. Surveys made. 
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Painted and Glazed 6 6 ,, 4 1 13 C 

with 21-oz. glass. 11 .. 12 ,, 6 .. 3 10 t 
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SAT BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


TERRA-CUITA—PORTABLE—FOR COAL. 


Greenhouses heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without attention. ROBERTS S (IMPR< >VKD) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and ample heat with common coal, or coal and coke. For 
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As Flower and 
Troo Supports in 
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house are un¬ 
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Strong, Durable, <£ Cheap. 
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from 2 to 35 feet. 


FIRST-CLASS SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 

Awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 
fgriuc firs 
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PROPAGATORS. FRAME HEATERS, 
FOG ANNIHILATE)RS, &c. 

Send One Stamp for 
Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
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BAMBOO Punting Poles 
BAMBOO Yacht Masts 
BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
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BAMBOOS for Furniture 
Making 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANTS from FROST. 

Jl The RUSSIAN MAT IMPORTERS' CO. are Now 
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NEW SEASON’S ARCHANGEL CARGO MATS, at 100». 

per 100, or 10s. 6d. per bundle of 10. 

NEW ST. PETERSBURG CARGO MATS, at 50s. per 100, 
or 5s. 6d. per bundle of 10. 

(Special Quotations for Large Quantities). 
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' „ x 1-in. 30/- , 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing 
150 Bamboos, asstd. 
sizes from 1 ft. (J in. up 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTEJED 


Stepney Square, London, E. 

>KClNG-HOUSES.—Prepared timbers, with 

door and frame and roof ventilators, for houses 20 ft. by 
., £3 10s.; 30 ft. by 12 ft., £4 12s. tkl; 40 ft, by 12 ft., 
15s., on rail Reading. Fitted and car. paid, 20 ft, by 
.. io 2s.: 30 ft, by 12 ft., £6 16s. ; 40 ft. by 12 ft., £8 10s. 
A. PARSONS. 217. Oxford-road, Reading. 

tMPDEN HILL, YV. — To be Solti, the 

valuable I/ease of ft very attractive House, with south 

ct and standing in its own grounds, itl „_I. __ 

- 1 .oellent stabling, comprising five stalls, two 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

A* -Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should aheays accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Cameron. —The Sedum Is 
Sedum Ewersi; other plant with spotted leaf is Farfugium 
grande.- J. T. —Fern Pteris argyroneura. 


'ith^greenhouses, 

loose boxes,Two coach-houses, harness-room, living-room, and 
butler’s bedroom. 1 1 s n J 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Vlrgm Cork, 

VT finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s. ; 28 lb., 5s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Rufiiu, 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
.Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application.— 
WA TSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-strcct. London, E.C. 
O GARDENERS.—A Good Opening lor 
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(two divisions), well heated, three others lean-to, and good 
Collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants. Four Piggeries, 
five Out-house, Garden Frames, Tools, &c. Sixty-four rods of 
land, chiefly planted with Fruit-trees, Roses, etc., rent of 
Bame, £6 8s. -per annum. Been in possession of deceased 
owner over 30 years. Good water supply. Price £80.—Apply 
J. HIGHAM, 10, Oxford-road, Dukinfleld, Cheshire. 


.. __ The house has recently been remodelled 

and artistically decorated, and includes large J - 1 - 

dining and fitted library (all panelled), : ; -- 

bath-room (hot and cold), ladys pantry, billiard-room and 
excellent basement with extensive wine, beer, and coal 
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Messrs. CFE3TFRTON & SONS, 22, Lower Phillimore- 
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coloured’plates of flowers 
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Abutllon vsxUlarium 
AHenocarpus deoortioanz 
Atirides Lawrend® 

JSthionema pulchellum and Anemone 
vemalis 

Agronia flexuoea and Kennedya ooodnea 


do. violaoea 
do. Williams! 
Alstrameria, hybrid 
Amaryllis Belladonna 

do. Nestor and splendent 
Amelanchier canadensis 


Andromeda fastigiata and Yeronioa pin- 
guifolia 

Androsaoe lanuginosa 
Anenome alpina sulphnrea 
do. Fannini 

do. Japonica, pink and white 
Japanese 

do. nemorosa (forms of 
do. Pulsatilla, the Pasqne Flower) 

dot ranunculoides and A. thalio- 

troides 


Angnscum caudatom 
Anoiganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atrosangulneum 

do. Rotbscnildianum and ran. 
Antirrhinums, group of 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arctotis acaulis 
Arenaria balearica 
Aristoloohia elegana 
Aster aoris 

do. Amellus and A. linarifolius 
do. Stracheyi 
Auricula Golden Queen 
Auricula, groups of 
Azalea Deutsche Peris 
do. Hexe 


Beaufortia splsndens 
Beaumonia grandiflora 
Begonia Haageana 
do. John Heal 
Begonias, two tuberous 
Benthamia fragifera 
Berberis vulgaris asperma 
Beseera elegans 
Bignonla speciosa 
do. TweedUna 
Billbergia vittata 

Blandfoidia Ounninghami splsndens 
Bomarea oonferta 
do. frond ea 

do. oculata 
Boronia heterophylla 
Bougainvillea spectabflis 
Bouvardia President Cleveland and B. 

Mrs. R. Green 
Brier, Austrian Copper 
Briers, Scotch 
Browallia Jameeoni 
Buddleia Colvillei 

Burton is scabra, villooa and Johnsonia 
lupulina 


Chrysanthemum Elaine and Solell d'Or 

do. a single 

do. (single) Jane and its 

yellow var. 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese Anenome- 
flowered 

do. two hardy 

Cineraria aurita 
Oistus orispus 
do. formosus 

do. ladaniferus var. maoulatus 
do. purpureus 
Olarkia elegans fl.-pl. 

Clematis Stanleyi 
Olerodendron Kempferi 
do. trichotomum 
Clianthus Dampieri marginatus 
Coburgia tri chroma 
Omlogyne cristata maxima 
Convolvulus mauritanious 
Oomus Kousa 
Cosmos bipinnatus 
Crataerrua tanacetifolia 
Orinum Powelli 
Crocuses, group of antfunn 
Orossandra undulnfolia 
Cyclamen Coum and C. Atkinsi 

do. repandum and Rosa alpina 
Oypripedium acaule and C. pubesoans 
do. Chamberlain! 

do. Dominianum 

Cytisus nigricans 

Daphne Genkwa 

do. Mexereum autumnal is and Cy- 
donla Japonica Moerloosei 
do. Mezerum vars. 

Dendrobium Phtlanopeifl Bohrcoderia- 
num 

do. thyrai florum 
Dianthus alpinus and Erodium macra- 
denium 
do. neglectus 
Diotamnus Fraxinella var. alba 
Dietes Huttoni 
Digitalis, spotted variety 
Dimorphotheoa gnuninifolla 
Disa raoemosa 
do. Veitchi 


Eohium callithrysum 
Elnagnus parvifolia 
Etoooarpus cyaneus 
Emonecon chio nantha 
Epidendrum maoroahilum album 
Eremurus Bungei 
do. robustus 
Erica hyemalis and E. h. alba 
do. propendens 
Erigeron aurantiacus 
Erysimum pumilum and Sedum spatull- 
folium 

Erythronium Dens-oanis 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Euchans amazonica 


Ca salplnia japonica 
Calanthe Veitchi 
Calanthes, hybrid 
Calceolarias, a new raoe of 
Callicarp* purpurea 
Call.stemon ngidus 
Calochortus ilavus 
do. Kennedy! 

o*Lha leptosepala and Alyssum mon- 
tanum 

Camellia reticulata 
Camellias, two new Japanese 
Campanula pulsilla var. onspitosa 
Canna Louis Thibaut and Victor Hugo 
Carnation Harmony 
do. Ketton Rose 
do. M. Bergendi and MUe.BousssU 
do. Queen 

do. Tree Mrs. A. Hetnslsy 
Oarpenteria californioa 
Oatasetum BungerotEi 
Cattleya FerdvaUana 
Oelsia cretica 
Oercis siliquastrum 
Cereus Lemairi 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chimonanthus fragrans 
Ohionodoxa Ludlin var. glgantea 
Chrysanthemum America and C. Lady 


Foray thia euspensa 
Franciscea calyoma grandiflora 
Fritillaria aurea 

do. Meleagris var. 
Fuchsia dependens 
do. triphylia 


Genista ratnensis 

Gentiana bavarioa and Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa 

Gerbera Jameson! 

Gesnera cardi nails 
do. lon^ifiora 
Geum mimatum 

Gladioli, new hybrid: 1, La Rranoe ; 2, 
„ , L ’ A1 *** J 8 » Masque do Far 

Gladiolus sulphurous 
Gloriosa superba 
Gloxinias 

Griflinia hyacinthlna 


Habenaria militaris 

Haberlea rhodopensis and Cam panula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus Newell! 

Hamamelis arborea 
Helenium auttminale pumilum 
Helianthemum algarvense 
Hemerocallis Dumortlsrl 
Heuohera sanguinea 


Hlbbertla dentata 
Hibiscus Hugeli 

do. Roea-einensi8 fulgens 
do. Trionum 
Hunnemannia fumariesfolla 
Hyacinthus azureus 
Hybrid Sweet Briers 
Hypericum oblongifollum 
do. olympicum 
do. tnflorum 


IHidum floridanum 
Impatiens Hawkerl 
Iponuea Horefalli® 

Iris aurea 
do. histrioides 
do. Histrio 

do. ochroleuca and I. Monspur 
do. pallida 
do. paradoxa 

do. pavonia and I. pavonla omrulea 

do. susiana 

do. tingitana 

Ismene Andreana 

Ixora West! 


Kempferia rotunda 
Kniphofia aloides var. glauoesosni 
do. oaulesoens 

Lnlia albida 
Lathyrus grandiflorus 
Lesohenaultia biloba major 
Lewisia rediviva and MioTomeria Pipe* 
rella 

LUliun canadense, red and yellow forms 
da Henryi 
do. japonioum 
do. nepalense 

do. nepalense var. oohroleuoum 
da speciosum rubrum 
do. super bum 
do. Srovitzianum 
do. Thunbergianum Alios Wilson 
Van Houttef 
Limnocharis Humboldt! 

Linaria alpina and Phyteuma hurnOs 
Linum arboreum 
Lonicera sempervirens minor 
Luculia gratissima 

Magnolia oonspicua 

Malva lateritia 

Marica cce rules 

Maxillaria Sanderlana 

Miltonia spectabilis and var. Mor eliana 

Mina lobata 

Montbreti®, new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematis 
do. decurrens 
Myosotidium nobile 

Narcissus Broussonettl 

do. triandrus var. albus and N. 
cyclamineus 
Nelumbium speciosum 
Nemesia strumosa vars. 

New Narcissi: l, Albatross ; 2, Seagull ; 

3, Seedling Pheasant's-eye 
Nymphea Marliacea (Canary Water Lily) 

Odontoglossum Harryanum 
do. Wattianum 
Olearia insignis 
Onddium Croesus 
do. Jonesiannm 
do. Phalnnopds 

Onoocyclus Irises: 1, Gated ; 2, Lortetl ; 
3, lupina 

Ornithogalum nutans 
do. pyramldale 
Orobus canescens 
Ostrowskya magnifioa 
Oxalis Bowieana 
Oxera pulchella 

Oxytropis Lambertl and A oantholimo n 
glumaoeum 

Pssonia albiflora Adrian 
do. deoora elatior, P. lobata, P; 
anemonw flora 

do. Moutan var. Retne Elizab eth 
do. Venus 
do. Whitleyi 
Peony, single white Moutan 


Pansies (tufted) Duchess of Fife and 
Hartree 

do. Quaker Maid and Jackanapes 
Pansy (tufted) Violetta 
Papaver orientals 

Passiflora coerulea Co nstance Eliott 
do. racemosa 
do. Watsoniana 
Paul own i a imperialis 
Phalsenopsis gloriosa 
Phlox Drummondi (some good vars. of) 
Phyllocactus delicatus 
Pinguicula grandiflora and Viola pedata 
Pink Her Majesty 
Polygala Chamnbuxus purpurea 
Primrose College Garden seedling 
do. Oakwood Blue 
Primula floribunda 
do. imperialis 

do. minima and Epilobium obcor* 
datum 

do. Sieboldi, white and light rata 
Prunus Pissardi 
do. trilobus 

Bamondia pyrenaloa and Omphalodes 

Lucili® 

do. pyrenaica alba 
Ranunculus Lyalli 
Rein ward ti a tetragynum 
Rhododendron Ceres 
do. kewense 

do. multicolor hybrid 

do. nilagiricum 

do. race iiios um 

Rhododendrons, Hybrid Java : 1, luteo- 
roseum: 2, Primrose ; 3, jasmini* 
florum carminatum 
Rosa indica var, 

Rose Anna Ollivier 
do. Comteasede Nadaillao 
do. Innocente Pirola 
do Jean Pernet 
do. Laurette Messimy 
do. Mme. de Watteville 
do. Mme. Nabonnand 
do. Marquise de Vlvens 
do. Marie Van Houtte 
do. Mrs. Paul 
Rudbeckia purpurea 
Ruella macrantha 

8aocolabium bellinum 
8arraoenias, new hybrid 
Saxifraga Boydl 
do. Fortunel 
Scabiosa caucasica 
Sahubertia grandiflora 
Senecio macroglossus 
Smilacina oleracea 
Snowdrops and winter Aconite 
do. eight kinds of 
Solanum Seaforthianum 
Stanhopte platyoeras 
Sternbergia lutea and S. angustifolia 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum 
Streptocarpus Galpini 
do. van of 
Streptocarpi, hybrid 
Siuartia pseudo-Camellia 
Sweet Peas, Hill, Stanley, Mrs Eckford, 
Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tennant 
Tea Rose Corinna 

Thalictrum aneraonoides and Saxifraga 
cassia 

Thunhergia grandiflora 
do. laurifolia 

Tufted Pansies: 1, Ravenswood; 2, 

Edina; 3, Rothes 

Tufted Pansies Sylvia and Beesie Clark 
Tulipa vitellina 
Tulips, old garden 
do. southern |T. australis) 

Tyd®a Mme. Heine 

Urceolina peudula 
Vanda teres 

Wahlenbergia pumiliorum 
do. saxioola 
Waldsteinia trifolia 

Xerophyllum asphodeloidee 

Zauschneria californioa 

Zephyr Flower (Zephyranthra At&maaoo) 

Zephyranthes Candida 

Zygopetalum crinitum 
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ROSES. 

FORCING ROSES. 

It is not often that we meet, with Roses that 
are being forced for early blooms growing in the 
same healthy and pleasing manner as plants 
that are not started until February. And yet 
there is little reason for this, provided one com¬ 
mences with properly matured plants and con¬ 
tinues to ■ treat them on the right lines. Per¬ 
haps there are few plants more disappointing 
than early forced Roses when badly grown. 
Partially ripened plants soon push into new 
growth, but it is almost always of a weak and 
puny character. Needless to say, it is impos¬ 
sible for such to produce blooms of satisfactory 
quality. To secure good Roses under the 
strain of early forcing, it is absolutely necessary 
to commence with well-matured wood and 
established plants. When either of these essen¬ 
tials is wanting the results arc certain to be 
disappointing. There is a further essential in 
forcing Roses successfully ; that is, to start 
them gradually and with as little unnatural 
excitement as possible. If started in too hast}' 
a maimer, the sap in the wood is excited and 
put into premature activity. This should not 
be until the roots are able to produce a further 
supply. If you exhaust the sap in the wood by 
the production of a new leaf-growth, you must 
expect a check of greater or less severity accord¬ 
ing to the state of the roots. 

Too virrii impatience in starting Roses and 
too high a temperature in the earlier stages are 
the chief causes of so many partial failures. 
Nor should one attempt to force weakly plants, 
as unless they have a good constitution it is 
hardly possible for them to produce blooms of 
any merit, especially when under the strain of 
early forcing. There is also a great deal in 
making a judicious selection of varieties, always 
choosing those that are naturally free-flowering. 
It is also wisest to select kinds that are not too 
double, as they will expand more freely, and 
are much less liable to damp in the centre or 
to produce what are styled gummy buds. Many 
Roses that are practically useless during the 
summer, owing to their flying open so rapidly 
and possessing few petals, make the finest of 
all Roses for winter blooming. During this 
time they will not expand too freely, and will 
retain a close and pleasing shape for a long 
time. Of all flowers perhaps Roses in winter 
arc the most appreciated, and w ith a little care 
and consideration it is by no means difficult to 
have them. I will not give a selection of 
suitable varieties, as they are now very 
numerous; suffice it to say that all free 
bioomers, of not too double and globu¬ 
lar character, are well adapted for early or 
winter forcing. I have know n many batches or 
good pot-Roses spoilt for early forcing by being 
pruned and then stood in the forcing house at 
once. A very little thought will show the 
folly and uunaturabiess of this. Summer does 
not burst upon us in a day. And yet that is 
practically what such treatment amounts to. 
All Roses intended for early' farcing sho uld be 
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pruned without delay if not already done. By 
standing them in a close pit for a month or six 
weeks previous to removing them to the 
forcing house, you get the eyes plump and for¬ 
ward, and the sap about equally in action with 
the roots. A very little 
Artificial heat is needed during the first 
month of forcing, letting the temperature 
increase gradually, and never exceeding 65 clegs, 
to 70 clegs. The latter is cpiite high enough For 
Roses under the most highly forced conditions. 
Great care and attention will be necessary in 
the application of water, and perfect cleanliness 
must be secured. Drought at the roots, a few 
insects, or a slight attack of mildew make 
great havoc among early forced Roses. As the 
plants retain a fair amount of leafage, liquid- 
manure is very beneficial and in many cases 
almost a necessity. Much better results will 
be secured if Roses arc not forced until the days 
are well turned. Those possessing only a few 
ordinary greenhouses that are doing duty for a 
miscellaneous collection I would not advise to 
force Roses at all. Their best plan would be to 
wait until they come on in a more natural man¬ 
ner, simply affording them the heat and protec¬ 
tion accorded to ordinary greenhouse plants. 

R. 


5211.—Rose for a wire arch.— 

“A. 0. M.” may safely plant William Allen 
Richardson upon an arch. It is a strong grower, 
as a rule, but a plant will sometimes linger about 
one size for two or three years. When such is 
the case plant another specimen. I mention 
this freak of W. A. Richardsou because mure 
than one has descried it as a climber simply be¬ 
cause tlieir own specimen did not happen to do 
well. For the past five years I have tried to 
account for this peculiarity, but without the 
least result so far. Neither soil or stock seem 
the cause ; if they are, it has baffled me to de¬ 
cide in what way. I have left a plant undis¬ 
turbed and placed another by its side, and 
although in the same soil and upon the same 
stock, the second plant has grown away ram¬ 
pantly. I find a similar peculiarity in Marechal 
Niel; and this, with canker, are at present im¬ 
perfectly understood.—P. U. 

- This Rose does well os a standard in the 

West of England, but I do not remember having 
seen it trained on an arch. In a fairly good 
climate I should not mind risking it. The 
growth, however, is rather slender, so that the 
wind would probably do it more injury than 
cold. Trained to stakes about 4 feet high in 
the form of a hedge it does well with me on a 
sheltered border. The plants are on their own 
roots, and make splendid growth.—J. C. C. 

-W. A. Richardson will do very well on an arch if 

not exposed to cold winds, so also will Gloire de Dijon 
and most of the Dijon Teas. C’heshunt Hybrid is a beau¬ 
tiful covering for an arch.—E. H. 

5217.— Rose Charles Lefebvre.— Yea, 
this is one of the hardiest and most reliable 
bloomers we have. In a former query you ask 
about Tea Roses by the sea, so I presume this 
Rose is intended for the same position. There 
is a climbing variety of it which will produce a 
quantity of deep velvety blooms in great i 
contrast to the Teas I previously recommended. 


It may be of service to name half a dozen good 
dark velvety-red Roses as a counterfoil to the 
Teas already mentioned in Query 5215 : General 
Jacqueminot, Fisher Holmes, Mme. V. Verdier, 
Prince C. de Rohan, Dr. Ballion, and Duke of 
Edinburgh.— P. U. 

-Yes, this is a really splendid variety, hardy and 

vigorous in growth, and remarkably free-flowering, the 
blossoms being of a rich velvety crimson colour. It is 
frequently included in the “best dozen” of this class.— 
B. C. R. 

5215.— Tea. Roses. —A good six varieties 
for your garden would be Anna Ollivier, one of 
the most beautiful of all Tea-scented Roses, the 
flowers very full, and a rosy shade, touched 
with flesh, and buff, whilst the plant is vigorous 
in growth. Devoniensis is a very fine flower, 
creamy-white, large, full, and of beautiful form ; 
it is an old but first-class variety. Mme. Hoste 
is a well-known Tea Rose, the flow’ers of a pale- 
yellow shade, deepening in the centre, and of 
very fine form ; it is in every sense of the word 
a valuable kind, hardy, a good grower, and 
blooms very freely. Mme. Lambard is one of 
the most useful of all, a hardy, free, and distinct 
kind, the flowers varying in colour, usually of a 
rosy shade. Marie Van Houtte is one of the 
most popular of all Tea-scented kinds, the 
flowers being produced freely, and of a rich 
canary yellow colour, deepening in the centre, 
the petals margined with a bright-rose shade. 
Another old variety is Souvenir d’un Ami, raised 
in 1846, the flowers, as doubtless you well know, 
being shaded with rose and salmon, large, 
double, well-shaped, and borne freely, whilst 
the leafage is extremely fine. Those mentioned 
are by no means new, but all indispensable in a 
small collection.—C. T. 

- If “ Anxious” had been more particular 

and told us his situation respecting exposure to 
wind froifi the sea, his query could liave been 
more definitely answered. I know many gar¬ 
dens in Brighton and Eastbourne where Roses 
do well, others where they are failures ; in fact, 
it was only courting failure to plant them in 
such. It does not matter how near the sea your 
garden is so long as the unbroken winds do not 
play direct upon the Roses. Very few gardens 
do face the sea-breeze ; but I have seen many 
attempts to grow climbing Roses upon the ex¬ 
posed fronts of houses. This is utter folly ; the 
sea-breezes are too much for them. But if in a 
sheltered back garden, then the following six 
Roses will do very well : Anna Ollivier, Marie 
Van Houtte, Safrano, Dr. Grill, Mine. Lambard,* 
and Perle des Jardins. “Anxious” does not 
state if they are wanted as climbers or not. Six 
good climbers would be W. A. Richardson, 
LTdeal, Climbing Perle des Jardins, Gloire de 
Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Mme. Berard.— 
P. U. 

-Gloire de Dijon, Homire, Souvenir d'un Ami. 

Belle Lyonnaise, Marie Van Houtte, and Mdnie. Berard 
are all Roses of robust growth that thrive well near the 
sea. October is probably the best month in which to 
plant them, certainly if the soil is moderately light and 
warm, aud the position not too exposed or cold.—B. C. R. 

5226.— Tea Roses in pots.— There are so 
many good Tea Roses suitable for growing in 
pots that no two people are likely to mention 
the same varieties. My choice, however, would 
be Niphetos, Luciole, Mme. Falcot, Marie Van 
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Houfcte, Grace Darling, S&fr&no, Perle des 
Jardins, Letty Coles, Catherine Mermet, The 
Bride, Mme. Lam bard, and Anna Ollivier. You 
do not say how large your greenhouse is, or the 
size pots you intend growing them in. . My 
advice to all amateurs, however, is that they 
continue giving the plants two sizes larger every 
year until they reach those 12 inches in diame¬ 
ter, even if a less number of plants be grown, 
as large plants are not only less trouble in 
watering, but in comparison to small ones a 
much greater number of flowers are obtained. 
A strong plant of Nipheto9 in a 14-inch pot will 
flower more or less from early spring to late in 
autumn.—J. C. C. 

- You will find it best to purchase plants 

in pots. These will give you a good crop the 
first year, which plants potted up from the open 
would not. I would suggest you purchase them 
in 6-inch pots, and send the following eighteen 
names, with permission to the florist to send 
which he has best plants of : Anna Ollivier, 
Mme. Lambard, Rubens, Mme. Falcot, Niphetos, 
Jean Ducher, Edith Gifford, Catherine Mermet, 
The Bride, Sunset, Perle des Jardins, Mme. de 
Watteville, La Boule d’Or, Fran^isca Kruger, 
Dulce Bella, Comtesse de Nadaillac, and Mme. 
Hoste.— P. U. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

With tho lengthening days will come the need for more 
water at the roots of plants in flower or in active growth. 
“ As the days lengthen the cold will strengthen,” is an old 
familiar adage that will perhaps he exemplified this 
season, and this will render necessary more Are-heat to 
keep up the requisite temperature, and more fire-heat, 
unless a watchful eye is kept, will stimulate the production 
of insect pests, and all this tends to prove that a gardener 
has very little* leisure for anything beyond his daily round 
of duties. Perhaps it is as well that it should be so. Men 
or women with duties to perform are always better and 
happier in harness. Forced flowers are coming freely now, 
and will include bulbs in considerable variety. Freesias 
are charming now, and are so easily grown that everybody 
should have them. May be grown in a light window. 
Our first batch, now in flower, were potted in August, and 
they have been growing in a house where fires were only 
used occasionally, when the nights were cold and damp. 
It is very important to keep them near the glass, as light 
is essential for the formation of a sturdy habit. Pelar¬ 
goniums should now be placed in the flowering pots. 
Good loam, fairly enriched, will do them well. The pots 
must be well drained, and the soil rammed in firmly. 
Firm potting induces a sturdy habit, and increases the 
number of flower buds. Strong shoots should have the 
terminal bud rubbed out. All plants, when they begin to 

g row freeljy, are the better for a little pinching to secure a 
ushy habit. Tall lanky shoots need staking, and lead to 
nakedness at the base. Young Fuchsias that were struck 
last August, and which have been kept moving all winter, 
will be ready now for 5-inch pots, in which they will bloom 
early, or if larger later-flowering plants are required, they 
may have a shift early in March into 7-inch pots, still 
keeping them in a house where flre-heat is regularly used, 
plying the syringe freely over them on fine sunny days. 
As soon as the berries fall from Solanums, shorten batik, 
and put in cuttings if more stock is required, or sow seeds. 
Deutzia gracilis, when well grown, is a very effective 
plant, and is so very' easily managed, strong plants lifted 
from the border and placed in pots that will Just hold the 
roots will flower well the same season, though it would 
hardly he advisable to force hard, or the flowers will be 
small. For early forcing the plants should he established 
in pots, and this refers to many other subjects. But 
Rhododendrons lifted from the beds with balls unreduced, 
force well without any preparatory treatment, and the 
same may be said of Azaleas; the roots form a dense ball, 
ami moving does not jfive any check. Do not overwater 
Primulas. A collection of the Double Primulas will be 
effective now. They are not difficult to grow if they 
receive cold-frame treatment all summer. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Even when furnished with hardy, or nearly hardy, plants 
alone, there may be _ flowers. A collection of Hellebores 
(Christmas Roses) will be interesting now' to most people. 
The Christina; Rose is known only by its common repre¬ 
sentative, Hellehorousniger, but improvements have been 
effected in this family, as in most others w-hich have come 
under the hands of the hybridist. There are several 
varieties of II. niger with larger flowers, and which are 
better adapted for pot or tub-culture than the type, and 
besides there are Hellebores with red flowers, or, at least, 
in which red predominates. The own**r of the unheated 
house might do worse than get a colie lion of Hellebores. 
In the summer they could be placed c..vSide to make room 
for the Tuberous Begonias, Lilies, Fuchsias, &e. There 
are several varieties of Laurustinus which flower freely in 
winter in tubs or large pots, and the Naked-flowered 
Jasmine would be bright and useful. 

Stove. 

The principal w’ork here Just at present is to thoroughly 
clear out mealy-bug and ether insects. If this is not done 
now, by-and-bye the work will so increase it will be ini- 

K ossihle to do it. The only way to make sure W'ork is to 
unt them up, not only on the plants, but in every crack 
and crevice about the house, and w hen all the plants have 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work “ may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ie here indicated with equally good 
result*. 
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been cleaned with the sponge and whatever insecticide is 
used, go over the paint and walls, and if the house contains 
a plunging bed, clear that out also, and refill with fresh 
litter, or leaves, or sawdust, or whatever is used. The 
deciduous and other creeping plants which are partially 
dried off during w inter may soon be pruned hack to ripe 
wood, and as soon as there are signs of growth repot. 
No stove is properly furnished without an Allanvmda or 
tw’O, and they flower best w’hen trained near the glass. 
They will do very well in a large pot or tub fixed on a 
side stage over the hot-water pipes. Other useful climbers 
are the Dipladenias, Clerodendrons, Bougainvilleas, and 
Steph&notis, all of which do well under somewhat similar 
treatment ; 60 degs. of heat need not be much exceeded at 
night for the present. The house will still be gay with 
Orchids, Gardenias, Begonias, Euphorbias, Poinsettias, 
<fcc. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Sow spores now in pans or boxes, and place in a dark 
corner, where the sun will not reach them. It will lie an 
advantage if the pans or li xcs are covered with squares 
of glass. If kept constantly moist, without much water¬ 
ing, the good .seeds will all grow. In a house devoted to 
Ferns, the seedlings spring up everywhere, iu coal-ash 
beds as freely as anywhere, showing that if the seeds are 
good, and they fall on a moist medium, they are sure to 
grow. In another part of the same house the ground has 
been lowered till the elav is reached, and here, on a thin 
stratum of ashes, the Ferns come up as vigorously as any¬ 
where. One of the most useful Ferns for rooms and 
general furnishing is Pteris tremula, and this also comes 
freely from spores. It will be as well to look after the 
soil for potting. Good loam should form the main staple. 

Bedding: Plants. 

Any plants required to furnish a l.-.rge stock of cuttings 
should tie placed in heat, but the majority of bedding 
Pelargoniums will do in a cool-house for the present, well 
ventilated, and not watered too freely. Geraniums will 
^o for a long time without watering when the temperature 
is low'. Calceolarias are well rooted now in the cold 
frames, and may have the lights opened every day. 

Cold Frames. 

Damp is all we have to contend against up to the 

f iresent, and this may he met by increasing the ventilation, 
lardy plants, such as Bronipton Stocks, Double Wall¬ 
flowers, Pentsteiuons, Antirrhinums, and other things, 
may ha\e the lights o|»ened wide e\ery day, when not 
freezing or raining. Violets, also, must be freely venti¬ 
lated. 

Window Gardening. 

Asparagus plumosus is a very ornamental room-plant, 
and is not difficult to keep in good condition, and when 
the fronds lose colour, if the whole plant is out down to 
the ground a new beautiful growth will spring up 
immediately. Very few' plants now will require watering 
more than twice a week, unless they are placed in a warm 
position, hut the foliage must he kept free from dust. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The early-planted Carnations will now he well established, 
and frost, if it comes, will not disturb them injuriously. 
Those planted late often get lifted by frost before they arc 
well established, and the drying effect of the frost does 
much harm. During frosty weather the late planted 
things will be much benefited by a mulch of old potting 
soil. Up to the present w’c have not had much frost ; but 
there has l»een plenty of wind and water, which has made 
the planting operations on heavy land rather sticky work. 
In planting anv thing we wish to succeed, it is a good plan 
to have a heap of dry stuff in the compost yard, so os to 
have a shovel or two to shake in among the fibres, and 
then gently shake the tree or shrub to settle it before 
treading it in. When the soil is very wet, the treading 
may be left till the surface has dried somewhat. Weedy 
or Mossy walks should be turned, nnd then made firm 
again. This is the cheapest and best way of removing 
the surface of w’orn or w’eedv walks ; if convenient., a little 
fresh gravel may be placed' on the surface at the finish. 
Draining may lie done now. It is very important that 
positions for Roses should be drained if the soil is heavy 
and damp. Among evergreen hedges Yew is 1 with cheap 
to plant and easily kept in order. It is not suited for a 
boundary fence, because it is poisonous to sheep and 
cattle, hut for an ornamental fence or division line in a 
garden it is very suitable; and w'hat a grand shelter it 
makes. In a garden I know of, sheltered by Yew hedges, 
cold winds never enter, and Roses and other flowers may 
be seen in the highest state of perfection. A garden 
without shelter is often iu a dilapidated condition. 

Fruit Garden. 

Cut all late Grapes and bottle them in the Grape-room, 
which should be kept at an even temperature at about 
45 degs. Give a look round once or twice a week to 
remove decaying berries, if there are any, but Grapes will 
not waste so much in the Grape-room, if the conditions 
are suitable, as they will hanging on the Vines, especially 
if plants in pots are kept in the house. When the Grapes 
are all gathered in the Vines should be pruned, the loose 
hark removed, and the rods washed with a strong inset li¬ 
cit! e. Every gardener has his favourite mixture ; those 
who have not may use Gishurst Compound, 4 oz. or 5 oz. to 
the gallon. Apply it warm with a brush. The inside of 
the vinery should either be painted, or the paint should 
lie cleaned with soap and water, nnd the wall surface white¬ 
washed, and when the inside borders are top-dressed the 
house will be ready for work again. This annual cleansing 
is very necessary in the case of all forcing-houses, and it is 
a (treat mistake to l>egrudge a little paint. Garden 
assistants, if they are worth 4heir salt, can, if need lie, do 
inside painting. The trees in the orchard-house should 
he pruned ana dressed soon, as the buds will very soon he 
on the move. Notwithstanding what has been said and 
written against potted trees, the demand for them is 
increasing, and I hope may continue to increase, for it is 
a most interesting way of growing them, especially for 
amateurs, who do not require to have large quantities of 
fruit at once. Keep a steady temperature of 45 degs. to 
60 degs. in the early Peach-house. Figs in pots will do 
with 50 degs. to 55 degs. Vines breaking into leaf should 
have 55 degs. to 60 degs. This refers to night temperature 
only. The rise in the day time mav be from 10 degs. to 
15 degs. At this early season very little air is required, as 
the tun has but little power. 


Vegetable Garden. 

If Peas and Beans have not been planted, the first 
favourable opjiortunity should be taken to get in a few 
row's on the early border. Dress the seeds with red lead 
before sowing, and neither mice or rats will touch them. 
Those who have no special favourite among Peas may 
plant American Wonder and William I. The dwarf 
Gem Bean is very good for the small garden, and the 
Early Long-jiod is better than the Mazagan. Where there 
is plenty of glass, Peas and Beans may be started in pots 
or in some other way. Beans transplant very well out of 
boxes. Sow’ Cucumbers to plant in warm-houses. Get 
on with the digging, trenching, and ridging as soon os 
land becomes vacant. Get all early seed Potatoes 
sprouted by placing them in a light position. Those 
intended for frame-planting should he placed in heat. 
Make up hot-beds to meet all forcing needs, and they will 
be heavy now’. Mushroom-beds also should be made up 
in succession. As soon as a bed is exhausted, out with it, 
and fill the place with fresh material. Happy the 
gardener who has a good roomy Mushroom-house, as so 
much can lie done with it. More Scakale and Rhubarb 
should he worked on for succession, Chicory-roots also for 
salad. I Ate Endive will soon blanch in the genial 
temperature of the Mushroom-house. Mint and Tarragon 
will soon he wanted in quantity now. See that stock 
enough is at hand for forcing. Sow a few seeds of Sweet 
Marjoram and Basil; it will come in useful. Have a good 
l»e«l of Parsley where it can be easily sheltered. This has 
l*een a good season for early Broccoli. Those plants not 
yet protected had better be lifted, a few of the bottom 
leaves removed, and then laid in somewhere where shelter 
can be given. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

It is very seldom indeed that we get such a mild Christ¬ 
mas as the one lust past, and, considering the high price 
of fuel of all kinds, it is extremely fortunate that it is so. 
But though the weather is more like that of spring than 
winter, this is not altogether favourable to plant life 
under glass, for the unusually moist atmosphere is quite 
as trying to many things os cold, and in order to prevent 
serious damage from this cause it is necessary to use a 
good deal of flre-heat—almost as much, indeed, as if the 
weather were moderately frosty. In sunless houses and 
gardens the damp is extremely trying, and in order to 
keep “Geraniums” and others of this class in health it is 
necessary to keep the pipes almost always warm, opening 
the \entilators widely at the same time on mild da\s, and 
even leaving a little air on at the roof when the night is 
warm and still. Under present circumstances, also, it is 
advisable to dean and set over tin* stock of liedding and 
other plants frequently, removing all dead or decaying 
leaves, and iu the case of “'Geraniums'' even the 
stipules also ought to he taken off as soon as they 
turn colour, as they are very apt to collect damp and 
mildew, and not infrequently cause the loss of a branch, 
If neglected. Such plants as Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, 
and Calceolarias, however, enjoy the damp mild atiuos- 

f ihere, and are now growing apace. There w T ill soon be a 
ittle more daylight again, and this reminds us t-hat a 
fresh routine of w ork for the coming season will have to 
he begun. The effect of the lengthening days is not so 
quickly visible on indoor plants in large towns as in open 
country places, though a good deal depends u|K»n the 
position of the house, and also upon the temperature. 
Except in the very oil ter mast suburbs, and where there is 
plenty of heat available, 1 do not, however, advise any 
repotting, &e., to be done before February at the earliest ; 
hut seeds of several kinds will have to be sown very shortly, 
Btook plants lie placed in heat to supply cuttings, and so 
forth. January is the best month in which to sow 
Tomato-seed for an early summer crop, though except 
in very open and airy places the end of the month will 
be time enough, and in smoky plar:es the middle of 
February is 1 letter than attempting to start too soon. 
Seed of the Tuberous Begonias should also he got in 
from the middle to the end of the month, if the plants 
are to bloom well this year, and such perennials as 
Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Lupines, and Pyrethrums sown 
now will also flower this season. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
6th to January 13th. 

Finished tying Peaches in late house. Stirred up and 
watered the borders where dry. Cut ail the Gros Colmau 
and Lady Downe’s Grapes for the Grape-room. Pruned 
the Vines. Shall give aJl the air possible for some time. 
Sowed Tomato seeds of different kinds. I often wish there 
were fewer varieties of Tomatoes. One friend says vou 
must grow this, and auothcr liothers one atiout another 
A 1 sort, anti then we have our own fa\ourites, which, 
having been found reliable, cannot he discarded ; awl so 
in the end we find ourselves in possession of more kinds 
than we care to have. The old Red, when well selected, 
comes very nearly smooth, and it is a very free setter. 
Then, again, a good true strain of (’afters Market 
Favourite, such as I saw it last year, wants a goal variety 
to beat it. Ham Green Favourite I tried when it was first 
introduced, and still retain it, and Perfection, of course, 
must be grown for the main crop, though it is not suitable 
for early work. Sow-ed a few Melon-seeds. 1 am still 
putting in cuttings, as they come ready, of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The worst feature of the Chrysanthemum craze is 
the necessity to grow’ so many varieties, so os not to leave 
out those which are really good, and at the same time in¬ 
troduce a few new’ varieties. When a person's mind 
becomes unhinged in the matter of flowers, he is sure to 
be overstocked with varieties. There are certain best 
times for striking cuttings of the different varieties, and 
that best time is not the same everywhere ; and this has 
to be found out. I am referring, of'courae, only to exhi¬ 
bition sorts, and to find this out means that several plants 
of each sort must be grown, and the date when the cut¬ 
tings arc taken marked oil the label. All this is of interest 
only to oneself or to others under like circumstances. 
Put in a lot of Vine-eyes, some thrust into turves and 
others in pots. The turf system is the best for planting 
houses during the present season, as eyes put in now w ill 
tie strong enough to go out in June, and will fill a long 
rafter during the present season Moved a lot of plants 
DTigir^TiT^i 
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from which cuttings are required into heat to warm them 
up ; also moved to forcinghouse a lot of Spirants and other 
Ihinga for cut Bowers and to come on for the conserva¬ 
tory. Planted Potatoes on hot-bed, the variety being 
Sharpe's Victor. Killed a warm pit with Strawberries in 
pot* to bring them on, as I want ripe fruit by the end of 
March. Sowed early Peas and Hearts on south bonier; 
shall also sow some in pots to make sure of a crop. Shifted 
on young Fuchsias that were struck last August, and 
which have been growing on since. Made a new planta¬ 
tion of Raspberries, chiefly Superlative, Uorne's, and 
other large sorts. This is a day of big things, and every¬ 
body likes big Raspberries. Planted a trellis with some of 
the best of the Lancashire Gooseberries. Those who neglect 
these lose a good deal. All they want is to Ik* trained 
thinly on a trellis in the sunshine, so as to get them well 
ripened. Trainer! Heaths and other specimens of hard- 
wooded plants. I do not believe in filling the pots with 
sticks, but supports are necessary for specimen plants 
when they get large. Azaleas also have been gone 
through, and what tying is required has been none. 
Looked through the Fern-house; rearranged, picked 
dead and discoloured fronds. Some plants which have 
been used a good deal for cutting hav e oeen cut down. 


•1*229. — Hot-bed. The gardener is quite 
rijht; the Peat-Moas-lit tcr from the stable is not 


FRUIT. 

STANDARD PEAR-TREES. 

One of our very best Pears is Marie Louise, and 
so good a variety ought also to lie included in 
quite limited collections of either bush, pyramid, 
or standard trees. It is the freely or naturally 
grown pyramids and standards that give 
the best results, and I need hardly add that 
the latter should be on the Pear-stock. On 
|MK>r soils the growth is scarcely vigorous enough, 
a fairly strong loam bast suiting the variety. 
Unless this can be given, the trees are apt to 
become stunted and flower far too freely to be 
productive, there being bucIia thing as having too 
too much blossom. The season before last the 
trees generally flowered most abundantly, but the 
flowers lieing stronger than usual there were 
fewer failures to set owing to any inherent 
weakness, though severe frosts worked sad havoc 
among the trees. Id the case of the tree 



Standard Pear-tree " Marie Louise" in flower. 


suitable alone for making a hot-bed, as it gives 
a great heat for a few days and its suddenly 
declines. Mixed with leaves at the rate of one 
third of Moss to the remainder of tree-leaves 
it wil do very well, but if I hail plenty of the 
later I should not use the Moss at all, as the 
leaves alone will give a longer and steadier heat 
without it. You may, however, use the Moss- 
litter from the stable as a manure for all garden 
crops, and the sooner it is dug in the ground 
the more good it will do.—J. C. C. 

- Yes, a mixture of equal pari* of Moss-litlcr-manure 

; nd tree-leaves will make a very good hot-bed.—R. C. R. 

-Moss-litlcr-manure and leaves will make good 

Lot-beds. They are more difficult to construct because 
i either the leaves or manure bind together well, but w ith 
I alienee if can lie done. Cuttings of evergreens are 
clten plentiful at this season, and a few of these may 
be worked on round the outsidik^ keep the edge*.- E. if. 
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figured there are no apparent signs of want of 
vigour, vet the blossom was most abundantly 
produced, the tree when photographed present¬ 
ing a most lieautiful sight, and that, too, in 
spite of the comparative smallness of the flowers 
of this variety. When standard Pear-trees arc 
in the happy condition shown in the engraving 
something is necessary in most cases to lie done 
towards sustaining their vigour. Where good 
loam is available, it pays well to add one half 
hundredweight of half-inch bones to every 
heaped up cartload of it, and to place this in a 
trench well within reach of the roots. Especi¬ 
ally are such additions to the border necessary 
where it is desirable that the trees should con¬ 
tinue to grow strongly without their produc¬ 
tiveness being impaired. The next best thing 
is to liare the surface-roots, returning the soil on 


to the top of a good dressing of solid manure. 
There are various other manurial dressings that 
might be substituted, but 1 have most faith in 
manure obtained from mixed farmyards. Not un- 
frequently the best-flavoured fruit, if somewhat 
scrubby in appearance compared with that 
produced by wall-trees, is obtained from pyra¬ 
mids, standards, and espalier-trained trees, but 
this would be less often the case if the former 
were kept better attended to at the roots. 
Marie Louise keeps better than most varieties 
after it is ripe, the natural season extending 
from the middle of October to the second or 
third week in November. This can be improved 
upon or lengthened considerably by gathering 
the fruit At different or say at fortnightly in¬ 
tervals, ripening that first picked in heat, and 
keeping some on the trees as long as they will 
hang. Marie Louise d’Ucclc, which also does 
well as a standard, is quite distinct from the 
variety under notice, and, though more pro¬ 
ductive, is inferior in point of quality. Other 
good kinds for standards are the following : 
Tfessle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Josephine de 
Malines, Swan’s Egg, and Pitinaston Duchess. 


5222. - Pears and Plums —Six is not a 
very large selection of Pears, but the following 
are all good, commencing with the well-known 
Williams’ Bon Chretien in August, Beurre 
d'Amanlis in September, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
October ; Marie Louise, October and Novem¬ 
ber ; Winter Nelis, November and December ; 
Doyenne du Comice, December. The Plums 
are, for the most part, in season in September, 
but you may commence with Rivers’ Early 
Prolific, the fruit of medium size, decp-ptirple 
in colour, and juicy ; Orleans, rich purple, very 
richly flavoured, August ; Coe's Golden Drop, 
a well-known and delicious variety, end of Sep¬ 
tember ; Pond's Seedling, and the Green Gage- 
flavoured Reine Claude ae Bavay, in Septemlier ; 
also the popular and free-liearing Victoria, 
which, when fully ripe, is excellent for the 
dessert. You cannot do better as regards 
liking Pears than select Uvedale’sSt. Germain, 
a very large and Bolid fruit, useful only for 
baking.—C. T. 

- Six good Pears for dessert for succes¬ 
sion : Clapps Favourite, Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Beurre Superfin, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, and 
Doyenne du Comice. Six good Plums : Green 
Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Kirke’s, Jefferson, 
Transparent Gage, and Belgian Russet. The 
Victoria, if not overcropped, is good enough for 
dessert. Catillac is a good stewing or baking 
Pear, and most of the dessert Pears will bake 
well when green. The Swan's Egg Pear, 
which makes a large orchard-tree, is a good 
liaker.—E. H. 

- The following Bears and Blums will lx* found to 

Ifive a succession of fruit, ripening in the order here given : 
Jargonelle, August; Williams' Bon Chretien, September ; 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, September; Brown Beurrt, 
October; Marie Louise, November; Doyenni du Comioe, 
Beremlier. Blums : Green Gage, August ; Early Broliflc, 
August ; Jefferson, Septemlier; Kirke's, September; 
Burple Gage, September ; Coe’s Golden Drop, October.— 

5223. —Planting* a Mulberry-branch. 

— It depends on the size of the branch whether 
it will grow or not. If it is not more than 
6 inches in circumference there is no doubt but 
what it will grow. I once knew a branch of 
the Mulberry to grow that was used os a stake 
to support another kind of tree, And it developed 
into a fine, handsome specimen. If such large 
branches will send out roots it is pretty safe to 
conclude that small ones would do so if they 
are taken off at once and 9 inches of the stem 
buried in the ground.—J. C. C. 

- Truncheons cut from old Mulberry-trees, planted 

firmly in the ground in the shade of a wall, will form roots 
if well watered and mulched, and this is the only wav of 
getting >oung trees that will bear early. Mulberry-trees 
arc obtained from cuttings and layers.—K. 11. 


5225.- Destroying mealy-bug. — Cut 

the Tacsonia back to firm wood, ana dress it 
with a strong solution of Gishurst Compound, 
3 oz. to the gallon. It is not difficult to kill 
mealy-bug on the Tacsonia now, but other things 
in the house are probably infested, including 
the woodwork, the crevices in the walls, and 
even the soil in the border, and unless the 
work of cleansing the collection is thoroughly 
done, there will be plenty of bugs next year.— 
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PERNS. 

TWO GOOD HARDY FERNS. 

Sr ale Fern (Ceterach oftieinarum).—In reply 
to “ Fern-lover ” and “Filius,” this is a dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful little native Fern (see Fig. 1) 
admirably adapted for rock or alpine gardens, 
as is thrives best when planted between the 
chinks of rocks or stone walls. It is a Fern 
that, unlike most other varieties, dislikes a 
confined, damp position ; hence it can be planted 
in the most exposed places with good effect, 
and, with a little careful attention 
to its simple requirements at the 
outset, with almost certain success. 

The chinks and crevices wherein it 
is proposed to plant this Ceterach 
should lie filled with a mixture of 
sandy peat and pounded limestone. 

It might be associated in such 
positions with some of the little 
flowering Sedums, and various other 
plants for walls and stony places. 

Maiden hair Spleenwort (As- 
plenium Trichoinancs) (Fig. 2).—A 
perfect little gem is this evergreen 
among British Ferns, and one that 
should be grown in every collection. 

It grows naturally in the crevices 
of walls or rocks, I have never met 
with its two or three varieties wild, 
including incisum and cristatum, 
although I notice them sometimes 
offered for sale ; this little species is well suited 
for Wardian-cases on account of its size, and, 
contrary to the usual rule, shade is not essential, 
although preferable. B. 

The Bird’s-nest Perns. —These arc 
markedly distinct Ferns, • and when well 
grown are splendid ornaments either in the 
Fernery or when seen amongst other plants. 
There arc two distinct varieties of this Fern, | 
one having comparatively narrow fronds with 
the growth more spreading. The other has 
much broader fronds and is of a more erect ! 
growth. The first-named is catalogued as 
Thainnopteris australasica, the other as T. nidus, 
both being also found under the genus Asple- 
nium, to which in all probability they belong, 
one being a form of the other, but markedly 
distinct. The last-named (T. nidus) is by far 
the better kind to grow. It is whilst still in a 
small state quite an ornamental plant with its 
broad, massive-looking fronds. I have grown it 
as an exhibition plant on from the small state 
until the fronds measured quite 6 feet in length. 
It docs best in the warm-house, a stove being 
much safer in the winter than a greenhouse. 
Shade is also needed, whilst slugs and snails, as 
well as black thrips, must be very closely 
watched for and destroyed. A peaty soil and 
moderate potting suit it best. The soil should 
be rough (as used for Orchids), with some 
charcoal and broken crocks w’hen it is not full of 
fibre ; a liberal supply of water is also needed. 

Anthurium Andreanum. - This An- 
thurium has never attained the degree of popu¬ 
larity that was anticipated at the time of its 
introduction, but, for all this, it must by no 
means be passed over, for it is a wonderfully 
showy flower, and one that will remain bright 
and fresh for months. While its flowering sea¬ 
son can scarcely be described as limited to any I 
particular period of the year, where a few plants i 
are grown some of them can be depended upon 
to flower during the winter, and just now I 
have several examples in bloom which will 
remain fresh till spring. The loose, somewhat 
scandent habit no doubt detracts from the 
popularity of this Anthurium, but with regard 
to this feature, individuals vary greatly, some 
being far more tufted in grow'th than others ; 
still, the finest flowers are as a rule borne by the 
strongest growing forms. It ripens seed freely, 
from which young plants can be readily raised, 
while it has also been employed by the hybridist, 
and, in conjunction with the white-flowered A. 
ornatum, has given us a race of pinkish-flow’ered 
forms, which, though pretty and useful for 
their free-flowering qualities, are not nearly so 
showy as a good form of the typical A. Andrea¬ 
num. One of the best coloured flowers of this 
Anthurium that has ever come under my notice 
was shown last spring from the grand collection 


that Sir Trevor Lawrence has gathered together. 
It was awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society under the name of 
A. Andreanum sanguineum. One of the first 
hybrids in which A. Andreanum played a part 
was A. ferrierense, which still remains among 
the best of its class.—P. 


THE AURICULA—SHOW AND ALPINE. 
This pretty spring flower begins to get very 
interesting soon after the new year comes in, 
especially if a good collection of the best show 



Fig. 1.—Scale Fern (Ceterach olfieinarum). 

varieties is grown, for if the plants are grown 
in a heated house the leaves slowly unfold soon 
after Christmas. There is considerable differ¬ 
ence even amongst the best cultivators as to the 
treatment of these choice alpine plants. I was 
once talking to a good grower and successful 
exhibitor of Auriculas, their winter treatment 
being the theme, and my friend seemed quite 
surprised when I stated that I liked to expose 
the plants to a good hard frost. His treatment 
was the very reverse of this, for lie hurried his 
plants into a heated house as soon as frosts set 
in, and did not like them to be exposed to a 
lower degree of cold than about 35 degs. Fahr., 
this overcareful treatment making them quite 
greenhouse plants. I find when the plants have 
been exposed in cold frames to a rigorous 
winter we have very little of the woolly aphis, 
seems rather tender, and cannot endure being 
frozen for a week or two at a time. I fancy if 
Auricula fanciers were to return to the old- 
fashioned way of frame culture entirely, never 
allowing the plants to go into a greenhouse, we 
might have less bother with this troublesome 
parasite. The great advantage of a heated 
house for Auriculas consists in the facility with 
which the plants can be protected when they 
are in blossom. The flowers of these garden 



Fig. 2.- Maiden-hair Spleenwort (Asplenium Triohomanes). 


favourites are more fragile than one would sup¬ 
pose. They suffer sadly from damp, and frost 
is ruinous to them. From an ordinary garden 
frame frost may be kept out by double mats, 
but these encourage rather than defy damp ; 
whereas in a heated house or pit the blossoms 
are not in the least injured either by the damp 
or the cold. About the middle of January, or 
at least not later than the first week in Feb¬ 
ruary, I place my plants in a pit heated suffi¬ 
ciently to kgep the frost out, but I do not mind 
the temperature falling so low as the freezing- 
1 point, as this I find does no injury to the most 
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delicate flowers when the air is dry, for I am 
careful to see that the atmosphere is dry when 
a low temperature is expected. At this season 
of the year the plants require very little water 
indeed, and it is usually applied to them early 
in the day, so that the paths, &e., may be driet 1 
up before the house is shut up in the afternoon 
Artificial heat should be applied very carefully 
and only to keep out frost. An important part 
of the cultivation of the show Auriculas used to 
be the surface-dressing, which was always con¬ 
sidered an essential part of their culture, 
and no good grower would venture to leave 
this out of the year’s work. I regularly sur¬ 
face-dressed my plants for years, and generally 
found that few or no roots were found in it at 
the time the flower-trusses were fully developed. 
I examined plants in other gardens near Man¬ 
chester where very much richer dressings were 
used, and found the results the same ; so it was 
gradually dropped, and the plants seemed to do 
just as well without it. 

Green-fly is the most troublesome parasite 
we have to deal with amongst Auriculas ; it is 
more partial to the green-leaved varieties, not 
caring to attack those with the farina densely 
powdered upon the leaves, although they are 
not exempt from it. The fine grey-edged 
variety George Lightbody is most frequently 
attacked, but Prince of Greens, Rev. F. D. 
Horner, and other green-edged varieties are 
much injured unless the pest is destroyed on its 
first appearance. It is well to fumigate the 
plants in the house as soon as they have made a 
little growth, and this will destroy any that may 
yet be invisible to the naked eye. The trusses 
and leaves are apt to become drawm up in a 
heated house, therefore see that plenty of air 
is admitted, but care should be taken to shelter 
the plants from frost winds from whatever 
direction they may blow. The trusses must also 
be shaded from bright sunshine, which would 
soon curl up the petals, especially those of the 
seifs, which, curiously enough, are much more 
susceptible of injury from sunshine or cold 
winds than those of the grey, green, or white- 
edged varieties. In the early spring months 
the seedlings just pushing out of the ground 
demand attention. It is better to place the 
seed-pans in the house with the flowering 
varieties, as they come up more freely ami 
grow more rapidly, but they do not make very 
much growth at first, audit requires some patience 
to prick out the tiny seedlings which may have 
just made their first leaves after the two seed 
leaves. A dozen of these minute plants may l»e 
put into a 3-inch pot. The soil must not be 
suffered to become dry, or the plants may dis¬ 
appear. The offsets put in last autumn will 
also require to be potted off ; some of them are 
so small that they must be planted in 2A-inch 
pots, and it is well to repot the whole of 
them in February whether they 
be large or small, as they start 
away more freely in the new soil, 
which should be a little lighter 
than that used for the flowering 
plants. 

Alpine Auriculas of the 
choicer named varieties do better 
in pots and treated very much 
the same as the show varieties, 
but the flowers are altogether less 
liable to injury from cold winds 
or from frosts. They are nearly 
all well adapted for planting in 
the rock garden or for the front 
lines in herbaceous borders ; they 
like well-drained, good soils, 
moist in summer. The potting- 
soil for Auriculas is not quite so 
important as some fanciers would 
lead people to believe. I have 
tried them in the most approved 
composts of the old growers, and 
find that they were much in error in the use 
they made of rich, stimulating manure. 
The plants, if overfed, are generally short¬ 
lived. They thrive admirably in the same 
soil 1 use for Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and 
plants of that kind, such as four parts of 
good loam, one of decayed cow' or horse- 
manure, one of leaf-mould, and a sufficient 
allowance of coarse w hite sand. The flower pots 
should be well drained, and the plants may bo 
repotted once a year during the summer months. 
Great attention should be paid to watering, 
taking care to keep free from drought. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LEONOTIS LEONURUS. 

Tins rare and curious plant is a native of South 
Africa, and although the precise date of its 
introduction to this country cannot be given, it 
is probably nearly two centuries ago ; at any 
rate it w<is grown by Philip Miller in the 
Botanic Garden at Chelsea in 1712. Although 
when well grown it is a very handsome plant, 
it do?s not appear to have ever been much 
cultivated, and until Mr. Lynch re-introduced 
it from Ghent about twelve years ago and 
flowered it in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, 
it was apparently entirely lost sight of in this 
country. Plants of it are now flowering in the 
large temperate-house at Kew. Until cultiva¬ 
tion here it is of herbaceous gro,wth, although 
very old plants would doubtless become woody 
at the base. The flowers are produced in whorls 
from the axils of leaves towards, but not quite 
up to, the tops of the previous summer’s shoots ; 
they arc very brightly coloured, being orange- 
scarlet. The Leonitis, like the Dead Nettle of 
our waysides, is a member of the Labiate 
family, and the flowers have the same two¬ 
lipped structure. In this instance they .arc 
given a singular appearance by being covered 
on the outside with short hairs. Each flower 
is about 2 inches in length, and about forty or 
fifty of them are borne in a single whorl. The 
mere growing of this plant is the simplest mat¬ 
ter, but, in the neighbourhood of London at 
least, it is not always so easy to flower. Coming 
into bloom at a time when fogs become frequent, 
and, being very susceptible to them, it is not 
unusual for a plant instead of being in flower to 
be denuded both of leaves and blossoms at this 
season. But in districts with a clearer atmos 
plierc this danger has not to be feared, and 
there is no reason why this species should not 
become as generally known sis its beauty and 
interest entitle it to be. Plants may be grown 
on from cuttings each year, or they maybe kept 
for two years, but after that period the stock 
should be renewed. Plunged in a slight bottom 
heat, cuttings taken in spring root as readily as 
Verbenas. They should be pot ted on as required 
until they fill 10-inch pots. It is quite necessary 
to place them out-of-doors in a sunny position 
during the summer if sturdy-flowering growth 
is to be obtained, housing them in a cool, light 
greenhouse towards the middle of September. 
Strong shoots 3 feet or 4 feet long should 
be sought after, these producing larger and 
more numerous flowers. There is, indeed, a 
danger, in endeavouring to secure bushy, well 
furnished plants, of stopping the shoots too 
often, and thus rendering the growths so weak 
as not to be able to flower at all. Like so many 
of the sun-loving plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia, this species succeeds to 
perfection on the French Riviera, and it is also 
said to be quite a popular garden plant in 
Turkish gardens near Constantinople. Both the 
generic and specific names refer to the con¬ 
spicuous hairiness of the flowers. B. 


5176. — Gladiolus “ The Bride.”— 

“ F. S. M is doubtful about taking my advice to 
plant bulbs of this Gladiolus at .once. Let me 
assure him that his bulbs will certainly be 
greatly weakened, if not quite spoiled, as far as 
next season goes if he keeps them out of the 
soil until the danger of frost is past. My reason 
for planting in the autumn is from observing 
that any bulbs left in the soil all the summer 
start to grow above ground about November ; 
mine are now six inches high, and that even if 
the tips of the leaves get browned by frost they 
continue to grow away on the return of milder 
weather, and flower much stronger than those 
planted in spring. “ F. S.” will doubtless have 
observed that this variety not only flowers much 
earlier in the open ground than G. Brenchley- 
ensis or any of the hybrid kinds, but it also 
goes to rest much sooner, so that its season of 
active growth has fully come in November, and 
trying to “ improve on Nature ” by keeping the 
bulbs out of the soil for months after they ought 
to be growing is a very doubtful experiment. I 
do not wish to mislead growers in northern 
districts that they can grow the same things 
fully exposed that those on the south coast can, 
but I think they will get little success with The 
Bride out-of-doors if the^ do not pla^t by 
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Christmas and cover the beds with litter to pro¬ 
tect from frost, or else start the bulbs in small 
pots in cold frames in November, and plant in 
March or April. I may add that a rather dry 
position, such as at the foot of a wall wdiere no 
stagnant water can accumulate, is the best place 
for this sort of plants, or else the beds should 
be raised well up above the ordinary level, so 
that it is impossible for water to lay on or about 
the bulbs. “ F. S.” should try a few both 
ways and compare the results.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 


HERBACEOUS 1VE0NIES. 

In reply to several queries, to grow these well 
they must have plenty of room for the spread 
of their foliage, and a great depth of soil for 
their roots. A good, moist loam, particularly 
when enriched by the addition of cow-manure, 
is the soil best suited to them. They can be 
planted at almost any time from October to 
April ; but, generally speaking, the best time 
is in the spring, just as the crowns arc moving, 
when a division may be made by cutting <them 
through, as they increase in the same way as 
Dahlias, the Paeonies being very like them in 
the formation of tubers, which some of them 
produce in quantity, and grow to quite a large 
size. The most suitable situation for these her¬ 
baceous Preonies is at the back of flower-borders, 
or in front of shrubs, as there they get shelter 



White Pscony (P. albiflora). 


and show oft to the greatest advantage. They 
also look well as isolated plants on lawns ; but 
wherever placed they must have support by 
being staked and tied, as their big blooms are 
a great w'eight, and bear the shoots down to the 
ground. Instead of cutting these off W'hen the 
plants have finished flow'ering, as is often done, 
they should be left to ripen and die away 
naturally, the foliage being necessary, as long 
as it remains green, to feed and finish the 
crowns. The common P. officinalis is the typical 
European kind, and from it the hybrid sorts 
have chiefly been obtained, and albiflora, sinen¬ 
sis, and edulis, Chinese species, the forms of the 
latter being particularly fine. The European 
varieties flow'er early and the Chinese late, so 
that the flowering season is considerably pro¬ 
longed. Amongst the hybrid varieties there is 
an extensive variety of colours—white, pale- 
yellow, salmon-flesh-coloured, and a numerous 
intermediate series between pale-pink and the 
brightest purple. Among the oldest varie¬ 
ties the following are the most remarkable 
—viz., grandiflora (double white), Louis Van 
Houtte, papa veri flora, rubra triumphans, sul- 
phurea plenissima, rosea superba, Zoe, Mdme. 
Calot, Gloria Patrhe, and Prince Troubetskoy. 
Some of the most beautiful among those of a 
more recent date are : Arthemise atro-sanguinea, 
Virgo Maria, Mdme. Lemoine, L'Esperance, 
Triomphe de l'Exposition de Lille, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Eugene Verdier, and Mdme. Lemoinier, 
and amongst others most worthy of notice may 
be named Mdme. Lebon, Marie Lemoine, Henri 


Laurent, Mdme. J ules Elic, multicolor, Stanley, 
Charlemagne, Mdme. Geissler, Bernard Palissy, 
and Van Dyck. Besides these, there arc many 
other commoner varieties—for example, the 
varieties of P. officinalis (such as anemomeflora, 
rubra, and Sabina), and the varieties of P. albi¬ 
flora, peregrina, paradoxa, and especially the 
small-growing tenuifolia, wdth feathery foliage 
and large red blossoms. There is also a large 
double variety of this species ; these, as well as 
the varieties, are perfectly hardy and need no 
care in winter to preserve them from frost, how¬ 
ever severe. Y. 


5221.—Daisies on a lawn. —The surest 
way of getting rid of Daisies is to dig them 
out. Weed killers are not suitable for lawns ; 
they arc intended for killing weeds on w'alks. 
Lawn-sand is sometimes recommended, but so 
far as I have seen it used, it acted more as a 
stimulant to the Grasses than to directly kill 
the Daisies. Poverty in th'e soil in many in¬ 
stances is the cause of the Daisies spreading so 
much, and in such cases a stimulant is bene¬ 
ficial.—E. H. 

-Why, ns I have frequently mentioned before, not 

spud out the Daisies, or use an old knife to remove them ? 
One gels rid of them once for all, and no danger exists. 
But vou will find \arious remedies advertised for killing 
Daisies on lawns. When spudded out a hole or patch 
may be left, which can be easily filled up with a new 
piece of turf.— -C. T. 

5220.— Plants in a small garden — 

All the plants, or rather shrubs, mentioned may 
be grown in a small garden—at least, in a 
garden of fair size. It all depends what you 
mean by a “ small garden.” The backyard of a 
“ suburban residence,” for instance, would not 
do for them. I admire your choice. The 
Japanese Maple and its forms arc very beauti¬ 
ful dwarf shrubs, for the colour of their leafage, 
deep-crimson in particular, a glowdng, effective 
shade, whilst they are quite hardy, much more 
so than is usually supposed. The Chinese 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum plicatum) is best wdien 
planted in a bold mass, the shrub being com¬ 
paratively dwarf, and charming when wreathed 
with the ivory-white flowers that stand out 
conspicuously against the deep-green wrinkled 
leafage. Spiraea Thunbergi is a useful shrub, 
the leafage turning to a splendid crimson colour 
in the autumn, w hilst the flow ers are pure-white, 
and produced very freely.—C. T. 

- If you live in a district free from smoke 

you could not plant anything prettier than the 
Japanese Maples ; but they require to come 
immediately under the eye to enjoy the full ex¬ 
tent of their beauty, and they should not lie 
associated with any other plants or flowers that 
are remarkable for brilliant colours. For the 
front line of a well-kept shrubbery border they 
are exceeding pleasing. If you get the true 
Spiraea Thunliergi you cannot have a better 
plant for a small garden. There is, however, 
such a confusion of names amongst the Spiraeas in 
English nurseries that I do not know where to 
get the one you mention. To make sure of get¬ 
ting w hat I wanted, I have imported a lot this 
autumn from Holland, which I knew' at once as 
being correct by its w iry, arching growth and 
long, narrow' leaves. The Chinese Guelder Rose, 
if I remember rightly, is not a very choice sub¬ 
ject, although the flowers are sweetly scented ; 
the height, however—about 3 feet—would suit 
your purpose. The Spanish Gorse would, I am 
sure, please you, as it is dwarf in growth, and 
continues in flower a long time ; and so w'ould 
the various forms of Pernettya, which bears 
various-coloured fruits.—J. C. C. 

_Certainly the shrubs named are suited for both 

small and large gardens.—E. II. 

The Japanese Anemone, and its 

variety Honorine Jobert, or alba, which bears 
white flowers, are amongst the most useful 

K ’ ts to grow' to give flowers for cutting. They 
attain a height of over 3 feet, but not near 
tow ns. If it is found that they succeed well 
plant more of them, the white variety in par¬ 
ticular, as this will supply more than one hand¬ 
ful of flowers to fill the epergne. Give them a 
wet soil and open position. It is essential not 
to starve the roots, and a mulch every winter 
w ill be advisable to maintain their vigour. In 
the summer copious supplies of water are re¬ 
quired, and when the heart yearns for more of such 
precious treasures, it is a simple matter to divide 
the roots, every bit making, in due course, a 
respectable plant. Away from the town this 
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Anemone will develop into liner proportions ; 
the rose-coloured Howers of the type will deepen, 
and the white of the variety become clearer. A. 
japonica is one of the richest gems sent to us 
from the land of flowers. It is well to form, 
besides a clump in the beds, a distinct mass in 
another’spot in the garden, in order to cut 
from, then leaving the specimen clump to bloom 
in its own way. I thins so highly of this fine 
Anemone that it would come into my list of 
the best twelve hardy perennials.— Amateur. 


VERBENAS. 

Owing to a very destructive disease appearing 
among these old favourites some years ago, we 
very seldom see the gorgeous displays which 
used to be quite common. Like other diseases, 



Flowers of hybrid Verbenas. 


tliis seems far less prevalent among seedling 
plants than those raised from cuttings, and as 
the seedlings will bloom quite as free when 
treated as tender annuals, I propose giving a 
brief outline of the method successfully practised 
by me. It is possible to get seed to produce 
flowers of various colours, and they come fairly 
true, so that we can plan for beds of scarlet, 
white, purple, and several intermediate shades. 
Should an interloper show among them it can 
be pulled out without any serious disarrange¬ 
ment of the bed, for the surrounding plants can 
be pegged so as to cover the space at once. Sow 
the seed by the end of January, either in pans 
or boxes. Use a sandy compost of leaf-soil, sow 
thinly, and place in a warm greenhouse 
temperature. Prick the seedlings off’ into other 
boxes as soon as they can be handled nicely, and 
when settled in the new soil pinch out the 
points. A distance of 2^ inches between the 
seedlings will do very well. We shall now be 
well into March and soon have a spent hot-bed 
at liberty. Nothing better can be found for the 
Verbena. Place a little more rich loam upon 
the bed, and very slightly fork over a little of 
the manure so that a rich light mixture is 
obtained. The stopping of the seedlings will 
have formed them into little bushes, which may 
now be planted into the frame about 4 inches 
apart each way. Shut up warm for a few days 
after having settled the soil around them with 
water, and then keep them growing freely, but 
still affording a fair amount of air. Pinch them 
back once more, and, as the warm days of May 
approach, remove the lights entirely during tine 
weather. Healthy, sturdy growth will be the 
result of this treatment. Verbenas are not so 
tender as many bedding plants, and may l>e 
transferred to their quarters during the middle 
of June at the latest. Fifteen inches to IS inches 
apart is a suitable distance, and if they are 
thoroughly watered a short time previous to 
being lifted from the frame, they will come out 
with splendid balls of roots, in much better con¬ 
dition for quick, healthy growth than if they had 
been confined to pots. There is also the great 
advantage of avoiding the most injurious check 
which neglect as regards water would cause, than 
which I know of nothing more detrimental to 
satisfactory growth in the Verbena. Planted 
in a deeply-moved and rich soil they are more 
certain to please than anv other subject at the 
same cost and trouble. I'hey will run all over 
the bed, and vet np^ be so easily kept in 
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bounds, while the profusion of bloom from the 
end of June until frosts are prevalent is most 
pleasing. The chief enemy of Verbenas is 
green-fly, but these may be killed by fumigation 
while in the frame, and also by a little care in 
dusting the affected parts with Tobacco-powder. 
I quite believe that Verbenas enjoy Tobacco in 
comparison to other plants. Unchecked growth 
will almost invariably be clean and healthy, so 
that early measures are particularly advisable. 
Generous treatment, care that they do not suffer 
from want of water, and freedom from insect 
pests are all easily assured if a little attention is 
given them. When outside, they will need no 
more labour, except to water if an exceptionally 
dry season prevails. At such times, liquid- 
manure applied copiously will be well repaid in 
the greater show of bloom. P. U. 


5230.— An old neglected garden. —The 
first thing to do is to thoroughly work the soil, 
incorporating plenty of lime, road-scrapings, 
and similar substance with it to lighten it, and 
at the same time to enrich it. It is impossible 
to get good results unless the soil is in condition, 
and the frosts and rains of winter will sweeten 
it. Of vegetables you can get all the profitable 
kinds, Runner Beans, &c., and as you write 
that a gardener is kept, he will know what to 
get ; besides, you have your own “ fancies,” so 
to say, in this respect. Herbaceous plants of 
many kinds may be planted in the spring, and 
recently several lists have appeared in Garden¬ 
ing, so no further mention of suitable plants is 
necessary. If you wish to go in for shrubs the 
following are good kinds, out will not do in a 
shady place : Hardy Azaleas, in many colours, 
which are, however, better for a rather shady 
position, screened from cold winds Coton- 
easters, Cytisus pnecox, the White Spanish 
Broom, Daphne mezereum, 1 )cutzia gracilis, very 
pleasing in a light soil; Escallonia macrantha, 
the flowers of which arc reddish-crimson, ami 
the leaves deep-green and glossy; Mahonia, 
Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora), the shrub 
al>out 10 feet in height, and bearing a profusion 
of white flowers ; Garrya elliptica, more often 
seen on a wall than as a bush, but welcome in 
the latter form ; it flowers in winter when the 
weather is mild ; Hibiscus syriacus, flowering in 
late summer and autumn ; there are several 
varieties, but I care little for those with flowers 
of dull colours ; Hydrangea, paniculata grandi¬ 
flora, which produces immense heads of white 
flowers, a very valuable dwarf shrub ; Leyces- 
teria formosa, Magnolia conspicua, flowering 
early in the year, the flowers white, cup¬ 
shaped, and borne on the leafless branches ; 
Olearia Haasti, Philadclphus microphyllus, a 
beautiful dwarf “ Mock Orange,” producing a 
wealth of [white fragrant flowers ; Flowering 
Currants, the Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida). 
Spiraea arkefolia, the beautiful dwarf-growing 
8. japonica or 8. callosa, and 8. Lindleyana. 
Lilacs, the Guelder Rose, and the Chinese form 
(Viburnum plicatum), anti Weigelas.— C. T. 

- I should regard such an undertaking as 

yours as one of the pleasures of a lifetime. Few 
things can be more interesting than the renova¬ 
tion of an old garden where fine trees already 
exist. You have the body of the picture, so to 
spezk, already completed, and all you have to 
do is to fill in the foreground ; and if you do 
this judiciously you will not have long to wait 
for results. If I had the work to do I should 
first take notice of the kinds of shrubs that had 
made the best growth in the soil previously, and 
for future planting confine the selection chiefly 
to the same, as it is only on such lines that you 
can hope to succeed. There is a good number of 
evergreens that do fairly well under trees, when 
the soil is of a friable character, but all will not 
thrive in a heavy clay garden such as you des¬ 
cribe. The common Green Holly and English 
Yew arc as reliable as any for your purpose, so 
is also the green-leaved Euonymusand Mahonia 
Aouifolium. The White and Yellow Broom 
will probably succeed if you attend to them w ell 
until they get established. Where the soil is 
the lightest you may try the Aucubas and 
Portugal Laurel. In any case you must be pre¬ 
pared to break up the old soil before planting 
to a depth of 9 inches, as that will not injure 
the roots of the large trees materially, and to 
incorporate with it some fresh earth, so as to 
give the new plants a fair start. With regard 
to flowers, only strong-rooting subjects will be 


likely to thrive, and if you want Roses you had 
better select the dwarf standard form, as the 
Brier-stock is the best of anv for a clav soil. — 
J. C. C. 

— Give the old garden a good clear up, ami 
trench up the borders and quarters 2 feet deep. 
Apply manure if necessary. Perhaps a dressing 
of lime will do good. When put into a proper 
state of cultivation old gardens will grow good 
crops of all kinds of vegetables. There arc no 
better shrubs for planting under trees than 
Hollies, Yew-trees, Boxes, Aucubas, and the 
Oval-leaved Privet. Where the shade is dense 
St. John's Wort, Periwinkles, and Ivies will 
hide the bare ground. Hardy evergreen Ferns 
may be planted in the shady spots. Do som* 
thing to deepen the soil before planting.—E. H. 

— A few shrubs that would thrive best 
under the circumstances described are the 
Common, Caucasian, and Round-leaved Laurels 
(of these the last two are at once hardier and more 
handsome than the first), Aucubas, common 
Hollies, Box, Sweet Bays, common Rhododen¬ 
drons, Lilacs, Privet, Syringas, common and 
Tree Ivies, and Berberis Aquifolium, and others. 
Among things of lower growth, the Rose of 
Sharon (Hypericum), Periwinkles of sorts, the 
small-leaved Ivy, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia), 
Lilies of the Valley, the Yellow’ Fumitory, 
Hardy Ferns, &c., are extremely useful, 
especially among rockw’ork, &c. Such herbaceous 
plants as the Spineas, Primroses of sorts, 
Anemones of many kinds, including the Japanese, 
Aquilegias, Myosotis, Doronicums, Digitalis, 
Iris, (Enotheras, Funkias, Asters, Geums, 
Lychnis, Helianthus, Doronicums, will also 
thrive. Of vegetables, Kale of sorts, Rhubarb, 
Seakale, Leeks, Lettuce, Endive, and Jerusalem 
Artichokes w’ill succeed better than mast 
others. —B. C. R. 

Planting perennials. —For some plants, 
particularly such as flower in the early spring 
months, it will lie obvious that to plant these 
the moment they are in flower, or expected to 
flow er, is altogether wrong, as not only does it 
completely spoil the season's blooming, but it 
likewise overtakes the energies of the plant at a 
wrong season, while if the planting be done 
w hen growth and flowering are completed, the 
strength of the plant may be all directed to one 
important particular—namely, that of becoming 
established. Nor is this all, for invariably in 
the autumn there is time for such work to be 
done well, but in the springtime there is a 
greater demand upon one’s time—so much so 
that the w’ork is often done hurriedly and too 
often thoughtlessly, and has to be done over 
again. Just such an instance occurs to my 



Dwarf Verbena for bedding. (See artiele “Verbenas.") 


mind. A newly-made border of herbaceous 
plants weis planted last spring. It was about 
150 feet long and 0 feet w ide. Unfortunately 
the plants came to hand at a busy time, but a> 
the border w’as ready, the plants w r ere unpacked 
and planted in the course of an hour or so, or 
rather they were put in small holes and a little 
earth placed round them, and the owner boasted 
of the rapid way in which the work had been 
done. The result of all this w r as that this 
border was an eyesore all the summer, and only 
the strongest and most vigorous plants made 
any attempt to grow’. Singularly enough 1 
paid a visit to this very garden the other day, 
and found it all topsy-turvy, and a couple of 
men digging up the 3-feet-hif»h plants from near 
the Grass verge, and changing their places with 
those whose stature was only some 6 inches, 
and which in the hurry and bustle had been 
planted at the very back of the border.- E. 

Qrigiiial from 
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FLOWERS FOR PROFIT. 

No Joubt many readers of Gardening grow 
flowers for the double purpose of pleasure and 
profit, and perhaps a few notes on kinds that 
do yield a profit inay be acceptable to many. 
The majority are such as grow entirely in the open 
air, or at the most do not need any special appli¬ 
ances or knowledge to bring them to perfection. 

Asters (China) are most beautiful late 
summer flowers, and to have them in perfection 
the seed should be sown in pans or boxes in 
March, setting them in cold frames. They will 
need pricking off singly into lioxes or frames, so 
that they inay make fine sturdy plants by the 
end of April, when they should be planted out 
in beds aoout 1 foot apart. They may be lifted 
and sold either in pots or with a good ball of 
earth to the roots, or as cut flowers they sell 
readily. 

Calla AETHIOPICA. —This sells readily at all 
church festivals. Plants do best as single crowns, 
I>otted in fi-inch pots and grown in low houses, 
or pits close to the glass, and for flow’ering at 
Faster they require very little artificial heat, it 
being the natural time for their flowering. 

Chrysanthemums (earlyand late). —The early 
varieties like Madame Desgrange sell readily as 
pot plants, or as cut flowers, there then being a 
dearth of good white flowers. About August or 
September they flower very freely planted in 
the open-air beds. 

Late varieties that flower during Deceml>er 
are more profitable than mid-season kinds. 
They must be kept very cool and freely venti¬ 
lated, so ns to get them at their best for Christ¬ 
mas markets. Kinds that naturally flower late 
are preferable to those cut dow’n late in the 
season, as this weakens the plants very much. 
White, yellow, and the very dark crimson sell 
the liest, decided colours being most effective in 
floral decorations. 

Carnations are very popular flowers, as they 
are much in request for button-hole bouquets. 
When the soil is naturally well-drained Carna¬ 
tions succeed admirably, and are longer lived 
than in heavy soil, but a good stock of young 
plants shouhf be layered every year to make up 
for losses, old plants going off after Bevcre 
winters, while young stock plants escape. Tree- 
Cnrnations for pot-plants to flower in winter and 
spring are profitable. A kind called Grenadier, 
that is readily increased from seed, is very 
useful. 

Lilii'M CANDIDUM. — The common White Lily 
is a good market flower, the long spikes, if cut 
before the blooms get fully expanded, selling 
readily to florists and flower hawkers. I trans¬ 
plant the i*oots alxnit every fourth year, August 
is the beat month for the operation, the roots 
being then dormant. 

Lily or the Valley is such a universal 
favourite that even when the flowers are most 
plentiful a sale can be effected. The best way 
to make Lily of the Valley pay is to grow good 
large beds, and lift a portion every year, picking 
out all the flow’ering crowns for pots or boxes, 
and plant ingall the smaller crowns out in rows on 
rich soil, w’here they quickly develop fine 
crowns ; the portion left undisturbed w’ill give 
a good supply of bloom for gathering from the 
open air. They sell liest tied up in bundles, W’ith 
a few’ leaves mixed with about a dozen bloom 
spikes. 

Marguerites. —Both white or yellow’ kinds 
have of late been very popular as cut flowers. 
They sell freely in the early months of the year. 
From old plants growni in cool-houses during 
winter, and in the open air good strong plants 
should be put out in May. The white varieties 
nrc the quickest coming into flower, but the 
yellow, which grow more strongly, make up for 
loss of time by producing an enormous quantity 
of fine blooms late in the season. 

Narcissi of several varieties, such as 
PheasantVeye, Double White, and others, 
although imported in great quantity, are over 
before home-grown ones become ready from the 
open air, and sometimes realise bettor prices 
than those forced under glass. Beds of bulbs 
succeed well planted between rows of fruit-trees, 
as the shelter is favourable to them in early 
spring. 

Roses in open-air beds are much grow’n as a 
market flower, but the aim of those who expect 
profit should bo to grow varieties like Gloire do 
Dijon that flower more or less the w’hole season, 
f*r during June there is sometimes such a glut 
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of Rosea that very low prices are obtainable, Imt 
by the end of July or August very much higher 
prices prevail. A good lot of Souvenir de la Mai* 
maisuu and other good autumnal bloomers pay 
as w’ell as any under glass. Marechal Niof, 
Niphctos, William Allen Richardson, Gloire dc 
Dijon, &e., are extensively grown. Great 
quantities are sold at Easter, and there is alw’ays 
a demand for button-hole Rose-buds. 

Sweet Peas tied in bunches are good things 
to grow. Deep cultivation and picking the 
blooms us fast as they expand, so that uoue go 
to seed, are the main items to make them profit¬ 
able. 

Violets of the single kinds are a speciality 
with many market growers in the South of 
England. They require transplanting every 
year in April on to extra good deeply-cultivated 
soil, and plenty of water in dry seasons. Rod- 
spider is their greatest enemy ; it is easier to 
keep it away t han to cure it if once established. 

James Groom, Goajtort. 


USE OF OIL JARS. 

Tiie great handsome jars used for bringing 
the finest oil from Italy to London may l>e 
made good use of in the garden. We saw a pair in 


Mrs. Earle's gardens at Woodland*, Cobham, 
used with very good effect—one on each side of 
the garden door. The best things to put in 
them would be half-hardy plants, like Myrtles, 
large Heliotropes, or Oranges, which could be 
taken intact into the cool greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory at the approach of froet. — The 
Garden, 


INDIAN MALLOW AND THE 
AFRICAN HEMP. 

These are two very useful greenhouse shrubs 
that are not sufficiently known to the amateur, 
although both are cheap, easily grown, and of 
considerable beauty ; tho Indian Mallow’ 
(Abutilon) having l»een grown in this country 
for upwards of fifty years, and the African 
Hcinp (Sparmannia africana) coming from the 
Cape of Good Hope in 17110. Both need the 
same treatment, and w ill form one of the liest 
winter-flowering subjects it is possible to have. 
In the Indian Mallow's we have a vast range of 
colour; Emperor, Violet Queen, and purpurea, 
are three good purples of different shades, while 
good reds may be found in Crimson Bauner, 
Fire King, and Scarlet Gem. Some of the 
yellows are also showy and clear, Canary 
Bird, Queen of tho Yellow’s, and Couronne d’Or 
being the best with me ; whites need only con¬ 
sist of Boult de Neige, and with delicatum, 


rosu'flonun, and Princess Marie from the rose- 
coloured section, we have a grand collection of 
varieties. The Sparmannia has a peculiarly 
distinct flower. The petals are white with a 
little maroon at the base, the stamens are also 
maroon-coloured, and the anthers heavily laden 
with showy golden pollen. Both of the plants 
now under notice are perpetual flowering, but 
as we value an extra show of bloom in the 
winter, I propose describing my method of 
culture w’ith this object. Cuttings of young 
wood may be struck with other greenhouse 
subjects in the spring, and grow’n on in rich 
loamy soil until July, when they may be stood 
outside in the sun until the end of September. 
Pinch out the growths occasionally, or a bushy 
habit will not l>e secured. They both com¬ 
mence flowering directly, and it needs deter¬ 
mination for the amateur to remove the 
flowering points ; but this will be fully repaid 
by the greater show during winter, when each 
shoot w’ill carry immense numbers of blooms 
until spring. A temperature of 45 deg*, to 
00 degs. is sufficient, but if a greater Hush of 
bloom is required it may he had by giving a 
slight increase and a little liquid-manure. In 
early spring wit hhold w’ater somewhat, cut them 
Intck, repot after removing the old soil, and 
grow on as liefore. By treating 
them thus you are certain to have 
a grand winter display, and as both 
are unique in character, they are 
a pleasing addition to our winter 
flowers. They are readily grow’n 
as standards of four to six feet. 
It only being necessary to confine 
them to one shoot until the required 
height is reached, and then head 
them to form a top. I have seen 
grand standards grown in a single 
season, and they look very well 
among late Chrysanthemums. 

_ P. U. 

5113. — Sun-dlals. —To set a 
sun dial so as to obtain from it ac¬ 
curate time is not difficult, but it 
requires some preliminary trouble 
and careful adjustment. First have 
the dial levelled carefully w’ith a 
spirit-level, then see that the 
gnomon is properly angled—set 
at an angle to the plate proper to 
the latitude in which the dial is 
situate. This angle is the same 
as the latitude; for instance, in 
lat. 54\ the gmynon must have its 
upper edge at an angle of 54° to the 
plate. This is to be found by a 
protractor, and as a protractor is 
usually small, I advise that the 
angles lie extended from it on a 
piece of cardboard so as to obtain 
greater accuracy. Having angled 
the gnomon aright, the next thing 
to do is to orientate it, otherwise 
to point it due north ; I did this 
with a magnetic compass, remembering that the 
needle at present points 22 W. of N. n hen 1 had 
carefully arrived by this means at an orienta¬ 
tion, I tested its accuracy by binding a perfectly 
straight-edged 4 foot piece of wooa to the 
upper edge of the gnomon, and trying on a 
starry night if the straight-edge pointed at the 
North Star. All this being accurately done, 
the dial will tell solar time ; but solar time 
differs from earth time, in a variation which 
alters daily, and the two times agree only four 
times a year. This difference between clock 
and sun can be found in “Whittaker’s Almanac,” 
and if a card be hung near the dial, with a 
table on it of these differences, “ Querist ” 
will have an accurate means of setting his 
timepieces to the minute. His dial, after 
all has been done, may lie *2" or 3" W’rong, 
but ho can find how much the error is, and 
keep a note of it. Of course the time it shows 
is local, not Greenwich time, and to obtain this 
latter, another little memorandum must be re- 
corded on his card.—T. D. Lawhon. 


Drawings for “ Gardening."— Rtadera will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get tpea metis if 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drateitvga eo mode will be engraved in 
the best manner and will appear in due acurst in 
Gap owns Tmucstsatsp. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



Italian oil-j«ri used for half-hardy flowers. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. for a little top-dressing later on. If the soil is 

in a tit state no water will be needed until the 
t tops are through the soil, and then only but very 

\\ INTER BROCCOLI. little. During the early stages it is much better 

Good Winter Broccoli are invaluable where a to allow the soil to become fairly dry l»efore 
continuous supply of vegetables is required ; for, giving water. The main essential for a free, 
although where efficient means of protection are healthy growth is keeping them well exposed to 
at hand Cauliflowers or Snow’s Broccoli may be the light, with neither too high a temperature 
had in good condition up to Christmas, there is nor too moist. Ours are placed in the Peach- 
a long interval befc 


still 


ore the so-called early houses or vineries which are being started, and 
spring kirnYs can be relied on to come into use. where they remain until they become too warm 
Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli is, as is now well or shaded, when they are shifted into another, 
known, a most useful early-winter vegetable, Later on, as the haulm grows, it w’ill be neces- 
for if planted in succession it continues to pro- , sary to place two or three small sticks around 
duce heads from November onwards. I gene- the sides of the pot and tie with matting, 
rally set out a large quarter of 
this and Snow’s After Early Peas. 

1 do not dig, but merely level 
the ground and draw deep drills 

2 feet 0 inohes apart, making the 
holes with a crow-bar 2 feet 
iVs Under in the rows; strong 
plants are thi.n inserted with the 
roots a good depth in the ground, 
and one good soaking of water 
starts them into active growth. 

They do not sutler from drought 
in solid ground nearly so much 
as in loosely dug soil, as the 
evaporation is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum ; the growth is also more 
solid and robust, and better calcu¬ 
lated to withstand sudden varia¬ 
tions of temperature. I also 
make later plantings in a similar 
manner, but in smaller quantities, 
as in mild autumns they continue 
to grow very late ; in fact, Snow’s 
Broccoli has oftener come in too 
soon than too late ; but in cold 
weather Broccoli heads may be 
kept in good preservation by 
laying and covering with Fern 
fronds or litter, which I consider 
preferable to lifting and storing 
in pits or houses, as a confined 
atmosphere soon deteriorates the 
flavour. Walcheren Broccoli (here 
figured), when of a good stock, is 
one of the best winter vegetables in cultivation. 

There are now also several other good late kinds 
in cultivation. The names can be seen in any 
good vegetable catalogue. G. 



Broccoli “ Walcheren.” Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from 
a photograph sent by Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


FORCING POTATOES. 

Forced Potatoes are much appreciated by 
many, not* that the quality can be considered 
so very good when secured very early, but 
they come in for a dish when the prefix 
early gives them the passport. Of course, any¬ 
thing like a regular or daily supply of very 
early Potatoes is seldom looked for, as if so, 
long lengths of heated pits would be needed. 
For producing these very earliest dishes I have 
now for some years relied exclusively upon 
those grown in pots. The pot culture of Pota¬ 
toes is very simple, and the}’ grow to a usable 
size, and if not earlier, at least quite as early as 
any planted out in heated pits, and the quality is 
generally better on account of their being 
enabled to be dried off at a time when this pro¬ 
cess is the most desirable— i.e ., a week or so 
1 >efore being required for use. By also growing 
them in pots it sets the frames at liberty for 
later crops. If 

The sets are not far advanced, or at least not 
sufficiently so to need immediate planting, the 
l>est course is to start them in boxes. The sets 
should l»e laid in in a single layer on leaf-soil, 
with a little of the same material sprinkled 
amongst them, and if kept fairly moist and also 
placed in a warm structure the sets will not be 
long in making a strong and sturdy growth. 
For early pot work 9-inch or 10-inch pots are 
quite large enough. Free drainage is very 
essential, for if this should become at all choked 
lhe haulm will turn yellow and collapse before 
the tubers have barely formed. The soil also 
must be fairly rich, light, and open. I use three 
parts light loam, one part leaf-soil, and some old 
Mushrootn-bed material with a little charcoal. 
When ready for the tubers the pots are taken to 
the structure it is intended to grow them in and 
there prepared. The pots are about half filled 
with soil, placing two sets in each pot, covering 
’ * ..rill i *' 


The best variety I have tried for pot-work 
is Sharpe’s Victor. Mona’s Pride, when it can be 
had true, is also good, the quality of this being 
preferred by many. Sharpe’s Victor, however, 
on account of its short top and early tuber¬ 
forming, is a reliable kind. Beds formed with 
fermenting material are liable to lose heat very 
quickly during cold weather—that is unless the 
temperature is well maintained with linings. 
The low brick frames or pits heated with a flow 
and return pipe are the best. Not that fer¬ 
menting litter or leaves should l>c dispensed 
with in these cases, as a body of quite 
18 inches or even 2 feet should be packed into 
the frame in order to cause a genial heat. Ten 
inches or a foot of light and fairly rich soil 
should also be provided for the Potatoes. 
Drills 4 inches in depth should-be struck out a 
foot or 15 inches apart, in which place the tubers 
6 inches asunder. In the meantime between 
the rows of Potatoes a few rows of Radishes 
may be sown, or rows of Lettuce planted. Early 
Paris Market Lettuce may be set out 6 inches apart, 
when the plants would grow and be fit for use 
l>efore being smothered up with the tops of the 
Potatoes. A little ventilation more or less, 
according to the weather, is very essential to 
ensure a sturdy and healthy growth. Planted- 
out Potatoes may easily be kept too wet, and 
there is also the danger of keeping them too 
long without water. The soil must be kept 
fairly moist, and this anyone can easily gauge 
by grasping a handful of soil just beneath the 
surface. I have seen people keep the soil so 
dry that upon a spell of bright weather 
occurring in March the tops have collapsed when 
the tubers should have been swelling off. In 
the majority of instances, however, the forcing 
of Potatoes has to be carried out by the aid of 
hotbeds. In my owni case I have plenty of 
deep brick frames for vegetable forcing, and by 
filling these with fermenting material there is 
not the likelihood of the heat being so quickly 
blown out during cold, windy weather. A. 


5076.— An Indian vegetable. — The 

botanical name is Hibiscus esculentus, and in 
them with 2 inches of soil, which will allow room Egypt it is called Damia. More than that I do 
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not know. I succeeded pretty well this summer 
in an unheated frame with that other admirable 
and (in England) undeservedly neglected Indian 
vegetable, the Dringal or Purple Egg-plant, so 
I would be glad to try “ Lady’s Fingers ” next 
summer. I should, however, expect it will 
want fire-heat in the earlier part of summer, 
which I cannot give it. The Egg-plant, though 
a vigorous-growing plant, would have done 
better, and I completely failed with Capsicums 
for want of it.—D. S. S., Guernsey. 

-Bindee, known as Okra in West Indies. (1) Re¬ 
move seed and boil like Peas, and serve with pepper and 
butter on buttered toast. (2), Boil whole, and serve as 
before. (3), Curry. The fruit may also l>e used to thicken 
soup. Hibiscus esculentus is the Latin name. If “ R. N." 
should care to spare me a seed, will he say whether from 
India or West Indies?— Slroeon-Gkneral Cattkll, Sun- 
mount, Cork. 


SOWING VEGETABLE SEED UNDER 
GLASS. 

A good deal may be done, by the aid of glass, to 
hasten various crops, even without artificial 
heat, for as soon as the new year arrives we 
invariably get brighter, even though it may be 
colder weather, but in closely glazed houses or 
frames a good deal of solar heat may be enclosed, 
which is enough to excite vegetation in seeds, 
and by the time they are well above ground 
there is a great lengthening of the hours of sun¬ 
light, and careful cultivators who make the 
most of solar heat can manage, by the aid of 
external coverings, to keep the seedlings safe 
until they can be trusted in the open air. The 
following may be sown at once— 

Broad Beans, sown in small pots or boxes, 
soon vegetate, and if carefully hardened off, 
may be planted out in sheltered borders about 
the end of March. The Early Longpod ami 
Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem are good sorts for the 
first sowing. 

Brussells Sprouts. —One can hardly get the 
plants too early, for, unless they have time to 
make a strong growth, the Sprout* will not Ihj 
so large, or ready soon enough to fetch the 
highest price in the market. A box of seed sown 
now, and pricked off into other boxes as soon 
as fit, will give plants enough for the first crop. 

Cauliflower. —When the supply of autumn- 
sown plants is deficient, no time should be lost 
in sowing a box of early Snowball, and pushing 
the plants on so as to get them put out in April. 
They will be fit for use very soon after the 
autumn-sown crop. 

Celery for the earliest crop should be sown 
at once, as it takes a good while to get plants 
fit for putting out, and they do not germinate 
so rapidly as some seeds ; but as solar heat 
increases they will grow more rapidly, ami as 
soon as large enough to handle must be pricked 
out singly in boxes, about 3 inches apart. Well 
prepared plants have a great effect on this crop. 

Carrots.— Young crisp Carrots arc greatly 
prized earlj r in the season, and to get a good 
supply a frame should be filled half full of fer¬ 
menting manure, and trodden in tight to ensure 
gentle and lasting heat. On this place alnmt 
9 inches of fine rich soil, and sow the seed in 
drills 1 foot apart. They will soon germinate 
if kept close, but must have plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions until they are ready for use. 

Lettuce. —A box of Cos and Cabbage kinds 
should be sown at once, as they make a quick 
succession to the autumn-sown plants, and at 
no time of the year are Lettuces in greater 
demand than during the early spring and 
summer months. 

Mustard and Cress are always welcome. A 
box of each sown about once a week keeps a 
good supply. 

Peas, if sown in small pots or on pieces of 
turf, will l>e considerably advanced. They grow 
rapidly, but reouire full exposure on all tine 
days to harden them well l>efore planting. 

Radishes come on splendidly if sown in a 
cold frame, and arc then lieautifully crisp and 
tender, with or without bottom-heat. The 
French Breakfast is a capital sort, also Wood 
Scarlet Frame Radish. 

Tomatoes should be sown early, for unless 
the plants are strong when put out, they will 
not be in time to perfect a crop before the early 
frost stops their growth. Sow early, and grow 
the plants on in cool quarters to get sturdy 
plants. They will do far better when planted 
out than those rushed up in strong heat later on. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BLUE LOBELIA. 

This plant is indispensable whore bedding-out in 
the usual form is pursued, for it is so dwarf, and 
such a continuous bloomer, and of the most 
intense blue, that no substitute is likely to be 
found for it ; and to have a good supply of 
strong plants in spring is the aim of all gar¬ 
deners, anil many are the plans adopted for 
attaining that end. As Lobelias are easily raised 
in any quantity from seed sown in heat quite 
early in spring, and grown on in pots or boxes 
until the time for planting out arrives, this 
plan is very largely followed ; but as the plants 
must get more heat to push them on to planting- 
out size than what is necessary for plants grown 
from division of the old plants, or cuttings 
struck in the autumn, it hardly needs any argu¬ 
ment to prove that the cooler plan will produce 
the strongest plants, and is the one I always 
adopt in preference to that of raising seedlings. 
The way I like td get a stock is to pot or box 
oil a good lot of the latest struck plants after 
bedding-out is finished in June ; these are set 
out-of-doors, and allowed to grow freely until 
August, when their tops are clipped closely off, 
alx>ut 1 inch above ground. They are kept 
moderately dry until they start to grow again, 
but by the end of September they will be 
covered with healthy young shoots, and may 
then be shaken out of the old soil, divided, and 
dibbled into boxes of fresh soil. They may be 
left out-of-doors until the middle of October, 
when they should be placed in a cool-house or 
frame—in fact, the cooler they are kept, the 
healthier and sturdier they wdll be—and in Feb¬ 
ruary they may be divided again. Every little 
piece will make a good plant, for as soon as they 
get rooted and start to giow the points of the 
shoots should be pinched out to induce dwarf, 
bushy plants If this be repeated two or three 
times a stock of dwarf, bushy plants will be 
assured. J. Groom, Goajtort. 


THE TUBEROSE. 

The December importations of this bulb shouh 
no longer be lost sight of. If the first batch ha 
not yet been potted attention should be givei 
to the work, for it is these which will prov< 
very useful when in flower as a change to tlv 
earliest Gardenias and Rose-buds for coa 
flowers and sprays as well as for l>ouquet work 
For the Tuberose I have a liking myself for tin 
tall pots as used by some Hyacinth growers 
these pots give depth, which in the case of thi; 
bulb is of importance. In potting, I prefer t< 
keep the bulbs nearly covered, as in the case o 
Hyacinths, making lhe soil fairly firm. Thii 
latter may very well consist of good turfy loan 
and leaf-mould, or, failing this, some spen 
Mushroom-manure worked through a coarsi 
sieve ; road-scrapings can also take the place o 
silver sand if this latter commodity is scarce o: 
troublesome to obtain in quantity. A moderati 
warmth may at once be given, but no undui 
excitement until the roots be well advanced 
otherwise the foliage is drawn up weakly am 
the bulbs in a measure weakened also befon 
the spikes appear. After one good watering t< 
settle the soil no more is needed for some litth 
time, the surface being meanwhile covered witl 
a light dressing of Cocoa-nut-fibre to savi 
watering. A dry place whereon to stand th< 
pots should be avoided ; a gentle bottom 
heat, as from leaves only, in a pit devoter 
to the early forcing of shrubs, &c., would, or 
the contrary, be a suitable place, but then ever 
too much moisture from the syringe should b< 
guarded against. By potting up a fair numbei 
a succession can be had later on, for it seldon 
happens that they all come into flower at om 
time. As the spikes appear these plants can lx 
drafted to a house or pi twith additional warmth, 
Those not potted up at once should not be lefl 
in too cold a place, nor be exposed to a drying 
atmosphere. The better way to keep them ij 
either in Cocoa-nut-fibre or sand where a tern 
perature less than 45 degs. is not the rule, 
Rather than expose the bulbs I would pot all uj 
at once and regulate the succession afterwards. 
For pots of the size named above one bulb ii 
sufficient, but if ordinary 8-incli pots be usee 
instead three bulbs can be placed there: 
Should the bulbs on arrival be found 
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shrivelled, not handling plump, they may with 
advantage be soaked in w r arm water for an hour 
or two ; this will be far better than watering 
freely before roots are formed. When well 
rooted plenty of water is required, w’ith fre¬ 
quent doses of liquid-manure, or soot-water wdll 
answer in its place. A w r eak solution of this 
latter will also greatly help to check any 
development of the rea-spider, an insect to 
which the Tuberose is very subject. For this 
reason it is never advisable to have it in 
vineries, or amongst Cucumbers or Melons even. 
The free use of the syringe is for this insect on 
the Tuberose the best deterrent. H. 


DATURA (BRUGMANSIA). 

Amongst flowering greenhouse plants that grow 
to a large size the Brugmansias stand conspic¬ 
uous. Strong and vigorous in habit, they re¬ 
quire a considerable amount of root-room unless 
the object is to restrict their size, a course of 
treatment to which they submit better than most 
plants that grow large naturally. They produce 
large funnel-shaped flowers, varying in colour 
from the white B. Knighti, the double-flow'ered 
form of which is here figured, to B. bicolor, the 
flowers of which are sanguine-red. They can be 
grown so as to bloom well in pots or tubs, but 
they are seen to advantage when planted out so 
as to form a standard, or, still better, where 
there is room for the growth to extend, as at the 
end of a large greenhouse or conservatory, w here 
the light they get through the glass, to which 
the shoots are in close contact, matures the 
wood and induces the freest disposition to bloom. 
If in such a position provision can be made to 
plant them in an outside border as Vines are 
usually planted, taking the stems inside, low 
down, and there is enough room for the head to 
extend, the effect they produce when covered 
with their large flowers is very fine. Brugman¬ 
sias increase freely from cuttings made of the 

f >oints of the shoots, about 3 inches or 4 inches 
ong, taken off in spring. They should be 


4 feet 5 feet in height; the first season the 
I grow r th should be directed so as to form this 
erect stem, and to get them up to a handsome 
size without loss of time. In the autumn 
| when growth has ceased give less water, using 
' no more through the winter than is sufficient to 
keep the soil from getting quite dry ; during 
this time warmth such as is kept up in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse will suffice. About the begin¬ 
ning of March turn them out, remove all the 
soil, and put them in 12-inch or 13-inch pots, 
cutting the point of the stem back to induce 
their breaking several shoots so as to form a 
head. When they push into grow'th remove 
such shoots as are not well placed. Keep the 
plants in a greenhouse through the spring and 
j summer with plenty of light and air, syringing 
j overhead daily; they may be expected to 
flower about the beginning of August and Sep¬ 
tember, wdien they can be placed in a conserva¬ 
tory, where they will be attractive for some 
w r eeks. Brugmansias are gross feeders, and 
must have plenty of water wdiilst growing, and 
during the time they are in flower. Through 
the winter treat as before ; each spring turn 
them out of the pots, reduce as much of the ball 
as can be done without disturbing the roots, re¬ 
place it with new, and give larger pots or tubs 
as the plants increase in size. Every spring 
before growth begins the branches should be 
well cut in so as to keep the heads within a size 
proportionate to the place they arc to occupy. 
When they are to be planted out it is better to 
grow them for the first year in pots, turning 
them out the following spring before growth 
begins, and cutting back the stem to induce the 
formation of shoots. These latter must subse¬ 
quently be stopped and trained as required to 
furnish the space destined to be covered. Red- 
spider, aphides, and most of the other leaf para¬ 
sites that prey on plants, will thrive on Brug¬ 
mansias ; much will be done to keep red-spider 
and aphides down by the regular syringing 
! already advised. If mealy-bug or scale make 
! their appearance, sponge and wash with insecti¬ 



Our Readers' Illustrations: Double Datura (Brugmansia) Knighti. Engraved for 
Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Miss Armstrong, 5, Clifton 
Terrace, Monkslown, Dublin. 


f mt singly in small pots filled with sand and 
oam, and placed in heat, where they make 
roots in a few weeks. Then they should 
be moved into pots two or three sizes larger, 
with good ordinary loamy soil, to which a 
moderate quantity of rotten manure is 
added. After the plants get to growing 
freely treat in every w r ay as for ordinary 
greenhouse stock, giving a moderate amount 
of air in the day with plenty of water and 
a free use of the syringe daily through the 
growing season. By the end of June they 
should have made enough progress to require 
moving into 8-inch or 10-inch pots. The usual 
way of growing them is in the 
Form of small standards on stems from 


cide. The undermentioned are all fine kinds : 
B. bicolor, flow'ers red; a large grower; Peru. 
B. floribunda, orange-coloured flowers ; South 
America. B. Knighti, a very handsome white- 
flowered kind. B. suaveolens, has immense, 
drooping, white, trumpet-shaped flowers, which 
it produces freely ; a native of Peru. B. Way- 
mani, a dwarf-growing, white, and purple- 
flowered kind ; from South America. B. 


5223.— Herbaceous Calceolarias, &c. 

—Now and then even a healthy plant will 
develop a slight variegation in the foliage, 
but when the leaves of an entire batch become 
discoloured it is a plain proof that there is some- 
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thing wrong at the root. Either the soil is of 
an unsuitable character or too much or unwhole¬ 
some water h«as \ieen given to the plants. I 
should advise you to keep the plants rather dry 
(but not so much so as to cause any of the roots 
to perish) for a time, and then to dissolve just 
enough soot in the water to give it a blackish 
tinge at, say, every other application, and a 
very little lime also would probably not be 
amiss. If anything will cure them it is this. 
The quality of the water supplied to pot-plants 
has a much greater influence ou their health and 
vigour than many would credit, and accounts 
for numerous failures. This is one reason why 
growers in and near London and other cities are 
able to secure such good results—the water from 
the mains, though generally a little hard, is 
always pure and of tne same quality. Chinese 
Primulas are very robust and vigorous subjects, 
but it is strange that the Cinerarias are not 
similarly affected, these being of a decidedly 
sensitive, if not exactly delicate, character.— 
B. C. R. 

RAISING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FROM 
SEED. 

Amatktrs very often fail in raising plants of 
this section of Begonias from seed, because they 
sow too early in the season before they have 
sutlicient heat to bring along the young seed¬ 
lings. It is not difficult to get the seed to 
vegetate in a propagator or on a hot-bed even in 
January, but it is useless at that time to get the 
young plants up, unless there is a suitable warm 
structure to place them in as soon as they want 
more room. Anything less than 70 degs. of heat 
is not enough at any part of the season, and it 
is more necessary early in the year than later. 
If the seed is sown and placed in leas warmth 
than I have stated it will rot before it has 
time to vegetate. Anyone having a stove or 
forcing-house may sow at once. But where 
there is not this convenience they had better 
wait until the middle of March or early in April. 
Another source of failure is leaving the seedlings 
too long before they are pricked off. Waiting 
until they are large enough to handle is time 
wasted, as the seedlings make but slow’ progress 
when left in the soil in which the seed was sown. 
The fact is, the surface soil gets soclose and caked 
over that the plants cannot grow. A stranger 
to the work no doubt would think that they 
arc not lit to move as soon as you can see 
them. That, however, is just the right time to 
move them, and if the handling is done with a 
pointed stick and the little things gently 
pressed into some fine warm soil, they will 
grow away rapidly. Bottom-heat is not neces¬ 
sary after they are pricked off, but they must 
have a close warm-house, and be shaded from 
bright sun. I do not, however, advise anyone 
who is not W'ell up in their treatment to sow the 
seed before the beginning of March, even if 
they have the most suitable appliances, as the 
dry air of a forcing-house is not quite the 
thing for these Begonias wdien so young. 
Plants obtained from seed sown early in March 
and pricked out in a cold frame about the 
middle of June W’ill make handsome little speci¬ 
mens by the autumn, and give a good quantity 
of flowers. J. C. C. 

8238. — Cutting 1 down greenhouse 

plants.— If it is intended to strike cuttings 
from the new wood the plants named should be 
cut down at once, and placed at the warmest 
end of the house. Another way w’ould l>e to 
leave the cutting down till March, and then use 
the ends of the shoots as cuttings. If the 
Passion-flower is cut back to where the wood is 
firm w’ill be sufficient. Loam and leaf-mould 
will grow Passion flowers. They need not be 
repotted every year.’ Use stimulants when the 
plants are growing.—E. H. 

- If the greenhouse is well heated you 

may cut down all the plants mentioned towards 
the end of this month (January), and if you keep 
them as warm as possible subsequently, and 
frequently syringed overhead, they will soon 
break into new growth all over, and the young 
shoots so obtained will make the best of cut¬ 
tings. In a cool temperature a month later 
would be better. The Begonias, however (sup¬ 
posing the winter-flow’ering or evergreen kinds 
are referred to), need slightly different treat 
ment. Of these cuttings formed of the growth 
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made during the autumn and winter should be 
taken in February or the beginning of March, 
and inserted in a brisk hot-bed, the old plants 
being thrown away. As regards the Passion¬ 
flower, if you cut it down, you will lose one or 
tw’o setwons’ bloom ; the best plan would be to 
retain and train up a few of the strongest 
shoots, and thin out the weaker ones altogether. 
Plant it in good but not rich sandy loam, w’ith 

f ood drainage, but not before the beginning of 
lay. The plants will do far better turned out 
into a border of soil than in a pot, but if this 
cannot be done, plant it in a large box. Any 
pruning or cutting back may be done in March. 
—B. C. R. 

5239.— Hoya carnosa.— This plant may 
be growm well in a good-sized box, or even in a 
pot, as it requires comparatively little root- 
room, and with plenty of warmth and moisture 
during the season of growth will grow freely in 
a very small quantity of soil. But there is no 
need to place it over hot-water pipes, and, 
indeed, I should prefer to stand the box or pot 
on the solid ground in any out-of-the-way 
corner. A light porous mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, sand, and brick or mortar rubbish 
in nearly equal parts suits this plant best. Keep 
it almost dry during the winter, and give plenty 
of water and weak liquid-manure during the 
growing season.—B. C. R. 

52*28.— Cutting back Hydrangeas. 
February is perhaps the best month in which to 
head back the growth of these plants, the treat¬ 
ment being similar for both the varieties men¬ 
tioned. Cut back the strong shoots that have 
flowered back to a plump eye near the liase of 
each, and remove any w*eak growths altogether. 
Growth should afterwards Be encouraged by 
means of a genial temperature and frequent 
overhead syringing.—B. C. R. 

5235. —Tuberous Begonias. — Marquis 
of Stafford is a fine crimson-flowered variety, of 
a capital dwarf and erect habit of growth. 
Virginalis (white) and Mme. Comesse (salmon) 
are old sorts now hardly worth growing, and 
Mme. Arnoult (rosy-pink), though a good kind, 
with a fine erect habit, is also by no means new. 
The others I do not know, but should doubt 
their being first rate. If you have a well- 
heated house or pit, or a hot-bed, you may pot 
and start the tubers early next month (February), 
if only an ordinary greenhouse, a month later 
will do uicely. In the meantime keep them safe 
from frost and moderately dry in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre.—B. C. R. 

5236.— Propagating-pit.— At a sufficient 
depth below the sash to allow of 3 inches of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre being placed on it, in which to 
plunge the pots or pans of seeds or cuttings, &c., 
you must fix a piece of finely-perforated tin, 
alvanised iron, or zinc, duly supported by cross- 
earers. Below this must be a chamber 6 inches 
or 8 inches deep, containing a metal pan 3 inches 
or 4 inches deep, and 10 inches or 12 inches 
smaller than the interior of the pit each way, 
supported on pieces of thick tile, or the like, 
2 inches from the bottom. In the centre of this 
bottom, which may be of either wood or iron, 
and solid, a hole rather larger than the top of 
chimney of lamp must be cut, and this project 
through about half an inch. Fill the lamp and 
the tank (nearly), and regulate the wick by 
means of the button, and in a few hours there 
will be a nice bottom-heat. Keep the fibre 
always moist.—B. C. R. 

-If I knew whether the light which covers 

the pit is in the form of a span or flat, I could 
answer your question much easier. In the first 
place, the more space there is above the hot- 
water pan, the more costly it will be to heat it. 
The most economical way of working a propa¬ 
gator is to have the glass-light only just high 
enough to receive a pot of cuttings. A space of 
9 inches is the most I should allow above for 
this, as the more air there is to heat in this 
space the more oil you must bum to keep up 
the temperature. To convert your pit into a 
propagator is not difficult. You must have a 
zinc tray the exact size of the inside of the pit. 
This tray must be 1 inch deep, and covered with 
a perforated sheet of the same material. Bear¬ 
ings for the tray will have to be provided bv 
fixing strips of wood on to the brickwork with 
one or two cross-pieces to support it, and fixed 
as I have already suggested, so as to allow of a 
space ef 9 inches between the top of the tray 
and the covering of glass. This done you must 


take out three or four bricks from one Bide to 
enable you to place the lamp under the tray, 
and over the hole so made in the brickwork a 
door or slide must be provided to confine the 
warmth. Half an inch of water in the tray is 
quite enough, and a covering of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
of the same depth on the perforated zinc com¬ 
pletes the arrangements. I may mention that 
the glass covering should incline a little to one 
side, so that the condensed moisture can drain 
away. If at any time you get too much mois¬ 
ture in the frame you may take the water out 
of the tray for a day or two. You will gain 
nothing by commencing propagating or raising 
seedlings before the beginning of March, unless 
you heat your house up to 60 degs.—J. C. C. 

5237.— A span-roofed greenhouse — 
For your purpose some of the older varieties 
will be just as good as, if not better than, the 
newer introductions, and naturally less expen¬ 
sive as well. Wiiat you want is free-blooming 
varieties of a robust habit of growth, and for the 
majority the Japanese kinds will be most suit¬ 
able, such as Elaine, Mdlle. Lacroix, Avalanche, 
Mme. Louise Leroy, and for late flowering Fair 
Maid of Guernsey (all white), Sunflower, Mr. 
Garner, Thunberg, W. H. Lincoln, and Fulton 
(shades of yellow); Sarah Owen, Mrs. L. Jame¬ 
son, and Boule d’Or (bronze); Etoile de Lyon, 
Condor, and Viviand Morel (mauve and lilac); 
Ed. Molyneux, Cesarc Costa, and Garnet (red); 
Mme. J. Laing, Mine. Baco, and Bouquet Fait 
(pink); Mme. de Sevin (rosy-purple), and J. 
Delaux, Wm. Seward, and J. Shrimpton (deep- 
crimson, the last two being new); J. S. Dibben 
(bright-yellow, new), Soule d’Or (golden 
orange), and a few more will also 1x3 found 
very useful. In the Incurved section the 
most desirable for ordinary decorative purposes 
are : Mrs. G. Bundle (white), Mr. G. G fenny 
(primrose), Mrs. Dixon (golden-yellow), aurciim 
multiflorum (rich-yellow), Miss Haggas (ditto), 
Lady Dorothy (browny-apricot), anaPrincess of 
Teck (pearl-white), and Mrs. N. Davis (rieh- 
gold), for late flowering. Several of the reflexed 
section would also be desirable, notably Culling- 
fordi, Hetty Dean, R. Smith, Elric, A. J. 
Banks, Chev. Damage, La Vierge, and Win. 
Holmes.—B. C. R. 

5213. — Andromeda florlbunda grows best from 
layers in a bed of peat.—E. H. 

5214. — Humea elegans should be pricked off 
either in single pots or in pans or boxes, and potted singly 
by-and-bve, ana shifted on into larger pots as more space 
is required. Harden off, and plant out end of May or 
beginning of June. The Humea makes good centres for 
beds in the flower garden, or looks well planted singly in 
the borders.—E. H. 

Begonia “ Winter Gem.”— This is one of 
the most brilliant of all winter flowers. The 
extremely dwarf habit of the plant, with its 
bright-green habit and spikes of bloom suffi¬ 
ciently raised above the leaves to be seen to good 
advantage, are excellent features. In the stove 
—not the warm one where such as Ixoras and 
Nepenthes thrive, but that where the ordinary 
run of winter-flowering plants, as other Bego¬ 
nias, Poinsettias, and the like, are grown in a 
satisfactory manner—this choice Begonia will 
find a congenial home. It has, in common with 
those hybrids which have preceded it from 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons’ establishment, that 
highly important and noteworthy feature of re¬ 
taining its flowers in good condition for several 
weeks. From three to six weeks these flowers 
will last in good order. This lasting property 
makes them all the more valuable for cutting 
from, whilst they may also be grown very suc¬ 
cessfully within the fog and smoke radius, as I 
have myself proved. The other two alluded to 
above are John Heal and Adonis. This trio 
should be taken more note of bv those who are 
seeking for further and valuable accession to 
winter-flowering plants.—H. 

“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d .; post free, id. 

" The Garden " Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are fust preserved, «n<f it is most suitable for 
reference, previous to the issue of the h<ilf-yenriy nines. 
Price l.i. 6 d. ; post frte, 1*. 9ti. Compete set of nttauw of 
THE Garden from its commencement to the end of 1892, forty- 
two i yds., price, doth, .€30 12i. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue qf the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 d.; post frte, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of tAirton hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dtc. Fifth and 
Papular Edition. 1*.: post free, 1*. id. 

London ; 97, Southampton-lirest, Strand, W.Ci 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW HAIRBELLS (CAMPANULA). 
No more beautiful window plants can be grown 
than these. They are easy of culture and, 
flowering with the greatest profusion, the 
wonder is that they are not more often seen 
than is generally the case. Plants placed in pots 
or baskets in a good ordinary loamy compost 
are almost sure to thrive well if provided with 
ample drainage, as when in active growth they 
require an abundance of water to the roots. 
When grown in a window these plants greatly 
enjoy a washing from a warm and gentle shower 
of rain, and when such occurs they should be 
set outside to enjoy it. One of the best window 
Campanulas is figured below. B. 


FLOWERS FOR A ROOM ABOUT 
CHRISTMASTIME. 

Each year brings an enlarged list of flowers 
which may be had about Christmas-time, and 
many of these are easy to grow, even for an 
amateur, if properly managed. 

Roman Hyacinths, for instance, need only to 
be potted early, and taken in the shelter of a 
sunny window when they begin to grow, to 


no check in the way of cold draughts or want of 
water to do well. 

Lilies of the Valley, too, can be had by 
Christmas, but require thoroughly good manage¬ 
ment if they are to have leaves as well as flowers 
by that time. 

Scilla sibirica brings its lovely little blue 
flowers to add to our store, and blue is rare at 
this time of year. These bulbs are quite hardy, 
but will bear slight forcing to bring them on for 
Christmas without injury. 

Salvia splendens, with masses of brilliant 
scarlet blossoms, can easily be brought on in 
gentle heat to flower by the end of the year, 
and these with the bright-crimson blooms of S. 
rutilans (the Pine-apple-scented Sage) are very 
useful for cutting now. Small neat plants of 
both these Salvias are preferable to large old 
specimens, for their flowers are out of propor¬ 
tion to a large plant, though they make pretty 
decorative specimens tvhen about 18 inches 
high. It is, however, a good plan to keep a few 
old plants of Scarlet Salvias to utilise for cutting 
from, so that plenty of flowers can be had for 
the table. Large plants, potted up from the 
borders in October, of 

Marguerites, both white and yellow, if 
placed in a box or pot of good soil, in a wanned 



C'atni auula gargaiita. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mis; Wolley Dod, 
Edge Hall, Malpas. 


flower from the end of November, if desired, 
those potted in the second batch—/.e., about the 
first week in September—being in bloom at 
Christmas. One of the great secrets in getting 
bulbs to flower early is to utilise to the full the 
sunshine of autumn, which starts them far better 
than any fire-heat can do. 

Roman Naruissi, too, double, and very 
richly coloured, should be grown by all. They 
and also the Paper-white Narcissus are easily to 
be had from November onwards, if potted in 
relays from the end of August each fortnight for 
six weeks. The variety grandifiorus is by Far the 
handsomer kind of this Narcissus, the flowers 
being much larger than the ordinary Paper- 
white, although these last are very delicate, and 
extremely suitable for cutting for Christmas 
table decoration. 

Van Thol Tulips, too, can be grown to 
flower by Christmas if potted early, and brought 
on after the first three weeks in moderate 
warmth, with an abundance of tepid water. 
The best plan- to grow these is to place them in 
light sandy soil in a well-drained box, about 
8 inches deep, lifting the Tulips just as the 
flower-bud shows colour (and not before), and 
placing them in pots or bowls, with as much of 
the soil as possible adhering to their roots, and 
keeping them warm and damp until the blooms 
are open. In this way, the Tulips which 
happen to open first are utilised together, while 
those which are later make succeeding groups ; 
they can be packed into china bowls, w r ith wet 
Moss, if preferred to potUng, but must receive 
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I greenhouse, will supply a quantity of blossom 
for cutting throughout the winter, most useful 
I for vases at all times. One of the best table 
plants for bright colour at this time of year is 
Libonia floribunda, which is now a mass of 
red and ycl’ow floweis, which, with its pretty 
neat foliage, make it a highly decorative plant. 
The Libonia must never be short of water, or it 
will shed its leaves. It should stand out-of- 
| doors in the sunshine from June to October to 
I ripen its w r ood, and be potted on both in the 
spring and autumn, for it needs plenty of 
I nourishment. Libonias are not very delicate, 
and will stand a few degrees of frost % if well 
hardened ; but for early blooming they should 
be put into a warmed conservatory in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Arum Lilies are not difficult to get by 
Christmas if they are not only started early in 
j September, but also allowed to go to rest at the 
I end of May. Many growers keep them in bloom 
| till the beginning of July, and plants which are 
treated thus will not bloom early. They should 
be turned out of their pots into good garden 
soil before June begins, w here they can rest till 
the end of August. Potted up then, and w ell 
supplied with tepid water, they can easily be 
brought on, even in a sunny w indow, to bloom 
by the end of the year. Those who grow 
flowers for winter should include 

Zonal Pelargoniums, especially those with 
double or semi-double tiow'ers, w'hich stand 
much longer than the single bloom?, both in the 
room and when cut. Their bright s^rlet tints 


are very useful to mix with the white flowers 
w'hich are most common at this time of the 
year, F. V. Raspail being one of the best for 
winter blooming. Cuttings taken in spring, 
and grow'n on through the summer without 
being allowed to blossom, give the best results 
in winter. They should be placed in September 
in a warmed greenhouse, however (or the sunny 
window of a sitting-room with a daily fire), 
to open their blossoms satisfactorily during the 
cold weather. There are, of course, a Targe 
number of other flowers w'hich can be induced 
to bloom in the depth of winter with the aid of 
a hot-house ; bur the above list is compiled for 
those who have not more than the ordinary 
warmed greenhouse or conservatory, which is 
now so general. Even in a cold greenhouse 
late Chrysanthemums (such as Snowflake) call 
be had now, and also plenty of Violets in pots 
or boxes for cutting. Early bulbs, too, such as 
those mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
will blossom here without heat from November 
to January, with Auriculas, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Daffodils to follow on earlier or later, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of sunshine which the green¬ 
house attracts. L. R. 


Pelargonium “ Rollisson s Unique.” 

—These plants years ago were generally culti¬ 
vated, but arc now seldom seen. The beautifully 
cut foliage of the various forms with their pleasing 
fragrance caused them to lie necessary adjuncts 
to the old-fashioned posy, but the superseding of 
this by the modern bouquet has done much to de¬ 
stroy interest in many good old-fashioned plants. 
Among the scented-leaved Pelargoniums the 
Unique class form a group by themselves, the 
members of which are characterised by less- 
divided foliage than many of the others, a loose, 
rambling style of growth, and above all by their 
beautiful brightly coloured blossoms. The finest 
of this class is that known as Rollisson’s, with 
rich purple-coloured flowers, w'hile besides that 
we have also the Lilac and the Scarlet Unique. 
The long clear stems of these Pelargoniums 
serve them in good stead when used for cutting. 
They are very beautiful basket-plants, and for 
furnishing a pillar also well suited, while secured 
to a trellis or supported by a few sticks they 
form very effective specimens. Like the Zonal 
section, they are rarely without blossoms, but 
to flower them well at this season the plants 
should be thoroughly exposed during the sum¬ 
mer and the buds removed. The result will be 
good, sturdy, well-ripened wood, which will 
produce an "ample supply of blossoms if the 
plants are kept in a warm greenhouse through¬ 
out the winter.—T. 

Streptocarpus hybrida (The Cape 
Primrose).—The order Gesneracea is a very 
large one, and is extended over the greater part 
of the globe. There are no less than seventy- 
one genera and over seven hundred species. 
When we remember that these include the 
Gesnerias, Gloxinias, and Streptocarpuses we see 
what an extensive and important order this is. 
The genus I am now treating upon has been 
wonderfully improved during the last few years, 
and the many grand hybrids, as well as their 
ready cultivation, has made them one of the 
most popular flowers we have where once they 
have been grown. As the flowers last a long 
time, both upon the plant and as cut bloom, and 
also from the fact that they flower with exceed¬ 
ing freedom for quite four months, they can 
safely be recommended as one of the most 
satisfactory plants it is possible to grow. The 
leaves are handsome in themselves, while the 

f 'rand variety of colours borne by the Gloxinia- 
ike blooms make a show that is difficult to beat. 
Where a brisk heat can be commanded they are 
easilv raised from seed. Amateurs had better 
purcliase a few small plants, and grow them on 
as I will now endeavour to describe. The same 
compost which suits Primulas and Gloxinias 
will suit the Streptocarpus. Like the above, 
they do not care for large pots. A warm green¬ 
house temperature will suit them admirably, it 
being only in the seedling stage when thev need 
a stove heat. As they go out of bloom do not 
afford quite so much water, but never dry them 
off so hard as the Gloxinia. Nearly every shade 
of colour is represented among the seedling 
hybrids from pure-white to deep-purple and 
magenta, while there are many and various 
bl ndings of these shades. P. U. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HEDGES—ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL. 


All owner* of gardens who live within a short 
distance of the sea-coast know what an impor¬ 
tant thing shelter is from the rough blasts that 
seem to check and even destroy vegetation 
much more than actual frost, and a garden 
without a thick screen of evergreens is a hope¬ 
less task, jis far as getting anything to thrive, 
for the incessant buffeting to which they are 
subjected bruises and blights the tops, and the 
roots suffer proportionally as they get strained 
and broken bj' the action of the tops. Amongst 
the many plants used for hedges the following 
are the most popular in this locality—viz., 

CrrRKssrs Lawsoniana and macrocarpa.— 
Two of the best Conifers for making hedges, as 
they may be removed with safety up to a good 
size, so as to form a hedge 4 feet or 5 feet high 
at once, and they do not need much clipping or 
cutting to keep them thick from base to summit, 
neither do they present such a stiff, formal look 
as Yew-hedges do. 

Euonymus, both green and variegated, is 
very much used here, as it succeeds admirably 
by the seaside, seeming to enjoy the saline 
breezes. It looks beautiful in winter after a 
drenching rain. 

Laitrustinus in several varieties is one of the 
very best of hedges, and flourishes splendidly 
by the sea during mild weather. It is covered 
with snow-white heads of bloom, or the rosy 
buds that are very pretty. It should be cut 
back directly the bloom gets shabby, so as to 
give a good long season for making its new 
growth. The Laurustinus strikes root freely 
from cuttings, but requires considerable care in 
removing after the bushes get large ; in fact, 
they should be transplanted every year to ensure 
plenty of fibrous roots close to the "stem. 

Holly, variegated and green-leaved, makes 
a thick, impenetrable screen, and verv orna¬ 
mental. It is not of such rapid grow th as the 
preceding shrubs mentioned, but is very lasting 
and efficient. It thrives well by the coast. 

Laurel, both common ami Portugal, quickly 
makes a good hedge, and the bright, shining 
leaves are highly ornamental. If cut with a 
knife, instead of shears, it is far less stiff and 
formal in outline. 

.1 uniperus vi ruin ian v makes excellent hedges, 
and stands removal well; makes one of the most 
feathery and light-looking screens, with varied 
silvery tints. 

Privet ovalifouum (the large-leaved ever¬ 
green Privet) is one of the most rapid growing 
of all hedge shrubs ; grows freely in any soil 
or situation, and for a wind screen, or to hide 
any objectionable objects, there is nothing 
more suitable. 

Sweet Bay flourishes well by the coast, and 
makes splendid evergreen hedges. It keeps 
green and luxuriant through the fiercest gales. 

Mixed hedges are favoured by a good many, 
and certainly are less formal than when all of 
one kind of shrub is used. A great variety of 
subjects, both evergreen and deciduous, can be 
employed in mixed hedges, such as Lilacs, 
Berberis, Roses, Myrtles, &c., and in' small 
gardens a much greater nuinl>er of favourites 
can be included if the wind screen is made to 
find a place for many that wonld otherwise 
have to be left out altogether. 

James Groom, (fayjoii. 


f>224. — Allan thus glandulosa. &c.— If it 

is wanted to keep the Ailanthus dwarf and bushy 
you may cut it down in February, but the tree¬ 
like character of its growth does not indicate 
that it requires such treatment. If you want 
to see it assume its natural characteristics you 
had better allow it to £row its own way. Of 
course, you are aw'are it is not quite hardy in all 
parts of the country. Dimorphanthus mand- 
ahuricus is a hardy shrub, which I advise you to 
plant without cutting it about in any way until 
you see how its long leaves tits in with the 
position you give it.—J. C. C. 

-Cut them over in March to obtain the tropical 

elect produced by abundance of fresh young foliage.— 

— The best time to cut these plants down is in the 
spring, just before the new growth commences.—B. C. R. 

5216. -Grafting a Holly.— Variegated Hollies are 
Usually grafted on the common Green Holly. Thev are 
usually grafted and plunged in a cold pit till the union is 
effected. The grafting may 1 h* done anv time before 
growth begins.—E. H 
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CLIMBING SHRUBS. 

Vines (Vitis). 

In reply to several queries : As ornamental 
climbing shrubs some of the Vines are useful in 
the garden, especially for trailing over trellises, 
arl»ours, pergolas, and pillars. There is a 
similarity in the foliage of most of them, and, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to describe them in 
detail. The Isabella Grape (V. Labrusca), 
known also in gardens as V. Thunbergi, has 



The Claret-.'cloured Vine. 


large bold leaves, rusty-coloured l>eneath, and 
turning to brilliant shades of crimson in 
autumn. V. cordifolia (also called V. riparia) 
is a North American Vine of rapid growdh and 
very hardy. Other North American kinds are 
V. aestivalis (the Summer Grape), and V. vul- 
pina (The Fox Grape), while from the Himalayas 
we have V. lanata, wdiose foliage dies oil in 
autumn w'ith brilliant shades of red anti 
crimson ; and from China and Japan comes the 
beautiful little V. heterophylla humulifolia (the 
Hop-leaved Vine), with small Hop-like leaves 
and lorries about the size of Peas, and of a 
lovely turquoise-blue colour. V. h. humili- 
folia is one of the most valuable of hardy orna¬ 
mental Vines and is easily procurable. The 
Common Grape (V. vinifera) is, of course, orna¬ 
mental, but being less vigorous and less rapid 
in growth than those above mentioned, is not 
so desirable. Some of the more robust kinds, 
as the Fox Grape and the Isabella Grape, w ill 
climb and ramble over trees to a great height, 
and, in autumn, will light them up with the 
fiery lines of their decaying foliage. In planting 
Vines under trees thev should oe placed a few 
feet from the stem, where the soil is less dry 
and poor. The Claret-coloured Vine does weft 
trained to a single stake, as shown in our cut. 
This Vine, or one very like it, is very commonly 
growm in the fields in Touraine* and other 
parts of France for colouring wine, and there¬ 
fore cannot be difficult to obtain in quantity if 
nurserymen so wish it. It should l>e planted 
occasionally in groups on dry banks, as well as 
against the house and trellises. B. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 
Planting for immediate effect has of late years 
become a common practice, and in so doing the 
larger the tree that can be successfully moved 
the greater the credit to the planter. For 
several reasons that will be explained here¬ 
after it is unwise in the extreme to remove 
trees of too large size from one situation to 
another, specimens of from 12 feet to 15 feet in 


height being, unless under unusual circum¬ 
stances, quite big enough. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, as in the embellishing of a new property, 
the getting up quickly of shelter and screen is 
the first consideration, and in such cases the 
quicker the growth and the larger the trees 
used so much the better. So much depends on 
the site of the house, and w hether this is open 
to severe winds and to the nature of the soil 
that the planter will have to be careful in his 
choice of trees, the sites they are to occupy, 
and the way in which the work is carried out. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to say that in the 
dips of the ground and w'herc natural shelter is 
afforded the largest trees may be used ; whereas 
on mounds or exposed positions smaller, more 
sturdy growing and better rooted subjects must 
l>e chosen. First of all, after having arranged 
as to the sites of the various clumps, belts, or 
standard specimens, 

The holes or pits should be formed of about 
sufficient size, or larger is still better, for the 
roots and balls of earth that it may be intended 
to insert. In some cases, however, and I have 
found the arrangement to work well, it is advis¬ 
able not to make the pit until the specimen has 
l>ecn brought on the ground, and then by taking 
into consideration its size and shape, the placing 
of the trees to advantage can l>e readily done. 
Another equally good w r ay is to examine the 
tree that it is intended to remove, and by 
taking into account its size and branch-spread, 
the place for its final planting can be readily 
decided and arrangements made for opening up 
the ground for its reception. These methods 
of planting large trees can, how r cver, only be 
successfully practised where the specimens are 
one’s own or being brought from one part of 
the estate to another for the purpose of quick 
embellishment. Where the trees have to be 
bought from the nurseryman the case will be 
entirely different, for then the specimens wdll 
generally be of about equal size, and forming 
tl e pits for their reception will l>e fraught with 
no great skill or amount of designing. It is 
needless to say, perhaps, that the work of 
planting for immediate effect can be much more 
satisfactorily accomplished wdiere the trees can 
be lifted from one’s own grounds as then a 
specimen of any particular size and shape can 
be chosen. Al>out the making of the holes for 
the reception of the specimen trees little need 
be said, the size of the ball of earth and roots 
being a safe guide as to the depth and width of 
the opening. But it is much better to have 
the hole larger than is necessary, and the 
sides and bottom w r ell picked up and loosened, 
for the free spread of the roots afterwards. 
Should the soil be stiff or of inferior quality, 
the addition of a little good loam or leaf-soil, 
as the case may be, will be found of great 
benefit for the newdy-planted tree. In lifting 
the tree a 

Good deet trench should l>e opened just 
outside the root-spread, and to the depth that 
the roots are likely to penetrate, and the soil 
from this gently picked away and inwards 
towards the stems of the tree, until the main 
portion of the rooted mass is arrived at. Then 
by undermining the mass of roots and w orking 
either planks or mats beneath the ball, the 
wffiole can be successfully shifted from one 
position to another. When the ball is not too 
weighty, a new bass mat sewn, as it were, 
beneath the ball and the ends gathered up 
firmly and tied to the stem, will be found an 
excellent method of conveying trees from one 
place to another. In any case matting the roots 
and ball is an excellent plan, and greatly 
minimises the risk of breaking up the mass when 
being conveyed to the place of planting. I 
have found the junker on w’heels the best mode 
of transit wffiere heavy specimens have 
to be dealt with, but the size, weight, and 
distance to be conveyed have miicn to do 
w’ith the method of removal. A small stout 
truck placed on wdieels about 1H inches high, 
and wdiich do not come above the level of the 
body of the truck, has done good work in the 
removing of heavy trees from one place to 
another. This truck is 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, 
and built of stout timber, the wheels being solid 
and double tyred, and about 7 inches wide. 
They are placed so as not to come above the 
body of the truck—a point of great moment, as 
should necessity require it, the ball of earth or 
framework on which it is placed can protrude 
over the sides of the body without coming in 
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contact with the wheels. Being very low from 
the ground is another advantage in lifting the 
specimens on to the truck. But there are many 
ways and means of transferring large trees 
which will occur to the intelligent planter. 
Having conveyed it to the destined position for 
planting, the tree should be slid gently from the 
truck and into thehole prepared for its reception, 
which can have been arranged as to deptli and 
diameter while the tree is still on the carriage. 
The soil is then filled in and firmly trampled and 
the tree staked, this completing the operation of 
planting. D. 


HARDY BAMBOOS. 

In reply to “ J. B.,” “ R. S.,” and others, there 
are many more hardy kinds of B&mtioos than 
people suppose. There are certainly not less 
than a dozen quite hardy and distinct. The two 
great essentials to successful Bamboo-culture 
are shelter from cutting winds and plenty of 
moisture during the growing season. Bamboos 
are unaffected by the severity of frost, which 
ofton intensifies the rich-green colour ; but a 
few days of sharp east wind often suffice to 
brown all the foliage .and sadly disfigure them. 
There are, however, especially in large gardens, 
many sheltered spots where Bamboos will 
thrive, but generally it is by the water-side that 
they attain to their greatest stature and display 
their fullest grace. In all situations Bamboos 
are ornamental, whilst, being evergreen, they 
are especially valuable, for we can enjoy their 
beauty the whole year round. There are giants 
which also grow into trees, and also lowlier 
kinds which form huge spreading shrubs. In 
the minds of many, Baml>oos are associated 
with the tropics and a tropical heat ; but 
the tropics do not contain one-half the mem¬ 
bers of this beautiful family. North China and 
Japan have given us the best kinds now avail¬ 
able for the garden, and these are perfectly hardy. 
With these we may have all the luxuriance and 
grace of tropical vegetation in summer and 
winter. The French have paid much more 
attention to the Bamboos than the English. 
Many of the Bamboos made shoots 10 feet long 
in about a month in summer, und some strong 
shoots upon B. Mitis grow as much as 4 inches 
and (i inches in twenty-four hours, as proved 
by actual measurement upon several successive 
mornings. The following are the liest hardy 
Bamboos that have as yet come under my 
notice :— 

B. Metakk.— This (here figured) is the com¬ 
monest, hardiest, and most accommodating of 
all the Bamboos. It is a strange-growing, large- 
leaved kind, attaining a height of from 4 feet to 
8 feet. Its foliage is the largest of all the tall 
kinds, the leaves being each about 10 inches 
long and 2 inches broad. Its stems are very 
erect, and the branches cluster round them in 
thick tufts. It is a native of Japan. 

B. Ragamowski is a dwarf species. It might 
almost be called a dwarf Metake, as it much 
resembles that species, but is even handsomer, 
the leaves growing a foot or more in length, and 
attaining a breadth of as much as 3 inches. So 
far as I have seen it does not grow more than 
2 feet high, but suckers freely, spreading out 
into wide tufts of ample and rich foliage. Used 
as a groundwork to taller kinds or in broad 
masses in front of them, it would be very 
effective. It is a native of China and Japan. 

B. Simoni, also from China and Japan, is a 
distinct and handsome kind, forming huge tufts 
about 10 feet high. In a young state its habit 
much resembles that of B. Metake, but it is 
readily distinguished from that species by its 
narrow leaves, which rarely exceed 1 inch in 
breadth, but are about 10 inches in length. Its 
habit is very erect, and the clusters of branches 
upon the canes are very dense. Under the name 
of B. Simoni variegata is sold a form with 
narrower leaves, which are striped with w hite, 
but so far as I have seen the whole tuft has a 
half dead appearance, and I should not recom¬ 
mend it, especially sis there are one or two really 
fine variegated kinds. 

B. vIKn>K-(; laUcesckn s is the most graceful 
of all the hardy Bamboos. It is vigorous in 
growth, perfectly hardy, and surpassed by none 
for elegance or beauty. In the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening ” it is made a synonym of B. nana, 
which is said to be “a rather tender species, 
requiring to be grown in the stove or green¬ 



house. ” This cannot apply to B. viride- 
glaucescens, for there is no nana about it, and 
it certainly is not tender. Moreover, it is said 
B. nana grows from 0 feet to 8 feet high, but 
viride-glaucescens grows 12 feet high, and 
spreads over a lot of ground. The young shoots 
are of a purplish-green, but w ith age become 
yellow'. The branches are inserted at right 
angles, and arch gracefully, the leaves being 
about 3 inches long and about three-quarters of 
an inch broad. Young tufts of this Baml>oo arc 
exceedingly light and elegant in appearance, 
and the old canes have such feathery clusters 
of foliage that they have been compared, and 
not inaptly, to a group of finely cut Chamse- 
doreas. This kind should be included in the 
smallest collection, and if it were only possible 
to grow one kind, I weuld have this one in pre¬ 
ference to all others. 

B. Mitis is the giant of hardy kinds. It is a 
native of China and Japan, where it is said to 
attain the height of from 40 feet to 00 feet ; but, 
of course, it will not attain anything like that 
height in England, although it w ill grow' 10 feet 
high. It does not spread much, but the canes 
spring up in close proximity tx> one another. 
They are large, and gradually taper to their tips. 
The branches, which form a slight angle with 
the stem, are clothed with an abundance of 
leaves, which are each about 2 inches long and 
I-inch broad. It is one of the smallest-leaved 
Bamboos. 

B. aukea grows both in Japan and China. It 
somewhat resemblos B. Mitis, but is of a more 
erect and rigid habit, and the leaves are rather 
larger. The canes are yellow, as the name 
implies, but this colour is only taken on with 
age. It is a very ornamental species, and some¬ 
what variable. What is known as B. sulphurea 
is probably only a variety of aurea, and there 
may l>e many other slightly varying forms of it 
which have given rise to the somewhat confused 
nomenclature of the genus. 

B. Quilioi is a magnificent Bamboo. It is 
said to be one of the hardiest, growing 12 feet 
high. The canes are like those of B. aurea, 
but the leaves are altogether larger, especially 
in a young state, when they are as much as 


A har-ly Bamboo (Bambusa Metake). 

5 inches long and l inch broad, whilst the 
clusters of hail's licsidc the leaf-sheath are larger 
and more conspicuous in this kind than in any 
other of what may be called the aurea type. 

B. fa ec at a.— This is often called Arundinai'ia 
falcata. It is an Indian species, and probably, 
next to B. Metake, the commonest Bamboo in 
gardens. It grows from 3 feet to fi feet high in 
gardens generally, but in favoured situations it 
often attains to double or treble that height. 
The canes are slender, but .freely branched, and 
densely clothed with a profusion of Grass-like 


leaves, w'hich arc of a light-green colour. It is 
not thoroughly hardy. 

B. gracilis is ma<le a synonym of the above, 
but it can hardly be so, as it is still more tender ; 
at least, the shoots, being made late in autumn, 
are usually cut down by frost. But if treated as 
an ordinary perennial plant, and cut down to 
the ground each spring, other shoots soon 
appear, and form graceful tufts of grassy 
foliage, which looks fresh and beautiful all the 
summer. 

B. Hknonis, or B. Hachiku, is a Japanese 
kind, which came from M. Latour-Marliac, and 
it is destined to become popular when w T ell know'll. 
It is vigorous and hardy ; in fact, last spring it 
looked as w'ell as any other. It is an exceedingly 
graceful kind, as the slender canes, arching out¬ 
wards, branch freely, and the branches are densely 
clothed with rich-green leaves, which vary in 
length from 1 inch to 3 inches, ami are about 
half an inch broad. It is well know r n that 
several seasons must elapse l>efore a Bamboo 
reveals its true character ; therefore B. Henonis, 
although already exhibiting high qualities of 
vigour, hardiness, and grace, may yet become 
still more beautiful. Certainly it is a valuable 
addition to hardy kinds. 

B. nigra is a graceful species and a native of 
Japan. In a mature or full-grown state the 
canes arc of a shining jet black hue, but in a 
young state they are green, and ultimately 
change to brown. Those fine black canes ob¬ 
tained from this species for umbrella and other 
handles w'ill hardly be made in England, but, 
nevertheless, it is a free and graceful variety, 
with arching shoots and an abundance of small, 
rich dark-green foliage. 

B. violescens is so called from the violet- 
black tint of the young canes. It is a Chinese 
kind and a vigorous grower, attaining to the 
height of B. viride-glaucescens and proving 
quite as hardy. The canes are freely branched 
and well clothed with rich foliage. In a young 
state the leaves are each 5 inches to 6 inches 
long and l .\ inches broad, but upon the mature 
or older canes they are shorter and narrower. 
The clusters of black hairs around the leaf- 
sheath are very conspicuous in this species. 

B. Fortunki is a Japanese 
species which never grows more 
than 2 feet high and has a 
slender stem. It might almost 
be taken for a vigorous native 
Grass, but it is a valuable plant, 
nevertheless, and useful for as¬ 
sociating with the taller kinds. 
It is only found in gardens in 
two variegated forms, which are 
named respectively B. Fortunei 
argentea and B. aurea. These 
are the only variegated Bamboos 
worth grow’in g that I have 
seen. The first-named kind has 
long narrow' leaves, which are 
striped with white, and the 
variegation is effective, constant, 
and very enduring. The variety 
aurea has broader yellow-striped 
leaves, and the colour is apt to 
fade towards the end of the 
season, but in spite of this it is 
a handsome foliage plant and 
well worth cultivating. The 
following somewhat new hardy 
kinds are highly spoken of: B. 
Boryana, B. Marliacea, and B. 
Castilloni. The last-named kind 
is especially interesting, as it is 
one of the curious square-stem¬ 
med varieties, two sides of the 
stem being green and the other 
tw'o sides yellow’, w'hilst the 
leaves are striped with yellow, 
the variegation proving both 
regular and constant. It is a 
vigorous grower, and should soon become 
common in gardens. H. 


5219.— Yew from cuttings.— The com¬ 
mon Yew’ may be propagated from cuttings. 
Make up a bed of sandy soil in a shady place. 
Place a frame on it—a handlight will do—and 
only a few cuttings are put in. The best time 
is tne end of August or beginning of September, 
and the further we set away from that time tho 
fewer the cuttings tnat will root. —K. H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ABOUT CHRIST¬ 
MAS-TIME. 

A supply of Chrysanthemum blooms about this 
time is perhaps more appreciated than at any 
other period of the year. Apart from the value 
of the flowers in "the conservatory, they are 
almost indispensable in a cut state for church 
ornamentation. No flower will withstand the 
change of temperature with impunity so well as 
the Chrysanthemums, and for that reason they 
are doubly valuable in a cut state for Christmas 
decoration. Now is a good time to make a 
selection of suitable varieties ; given this and a 
structure to flower them in that is damp-proof, 
and there need be no difficulty in having a 
quantity of flowers when Christmas in 1894 
comes round. It is perhaps less easy to culti¬ 
vate the plants on the large-bloom method, and 
retard the expansion of the blooms so as to have 
this class of flower in at the time named, but if 
the plants are managed on what is known as 
the “ bush ” system, there need be no difficulty 
at all to have flowers in quantity. The cuttings 
should be inserted without delay, so as to afford 
the plants a long season of steady growth, so 
that the stems may become thoroughly matured. 
Pinch out the point of each plant when about 

4 inches high, repeating this operation when 

5 inches more growth has been made. Afterwards 

allow the plants to have undisputed sway, encour¬ 
age them to grow freely by maintaining the roots 
in a proper state, never allowing them to suffer 
for want of moisture ; neither should they have 
too much repeatedly. Freedom from insect 
pests is decidedly in favour of success. It 
is impossible for a free growth to be made if 
green and black-fly hold sway over the points of 
the leading shoots. Mildew also must not be per¬ 
mitted to obtain a foothold upon the foliage. It 
is the flowering of the plants from what are 
known as terminal buds that retards their 
development as compared with the plants 
managed to give large blooms. These “bush ” 
grown plants supply flowers not only in greater 
profusion, but they can be cut with long spikes, 
each having a cluster of flowers at the end, and 
which is so much more convenient for arranging 
in vases. If a few blooms are required of larger 
size for any special purpose these can be had by 
thinning the flower-buds that cluster around 
the central one, thus giving additional oppor¬ 
tunities for the single bud on each shoot to swell 
to a greater size, and finally to develop larger 
blooms. The following sorts I can recommend 
to provide blooms and colour in variety as 
circumstances require by individuals. White 
flowers are perhaps more sought after than 
any other kind, therefore I give these 
the premier notice. Mme. Mezzard (sword¬ 
like petals, free blooms, free flowering), 
Lady Lawrence (creamy-white, slightly in¬ 
curving florets), Plican (long florets, pure-white). 
Potter Palmer (snow-white, very free, long 
florets), Florence Davis (opens with green 
centre, which passes away with age), Beauty of 
Exmouth (recurving florets, ivory white), Ethel 
(stout erect petals, pure-white), Fair Maid of 
Guernsey (long florets, stiff habit of growth), 
Stanstead White (incurving petals, pure-white). 
All the above belong to the Japanese section, 
the follow ing also are white flowered are of the 
incurved type: Princess Teck (opens pink, 
passing with age to white), Lord Eversley 
(a sport from the preceding, pure-white), Miss 
Marchaux (a loosely incurved flower), W. H. 
Lincoln (one of the best of yellow flowering 
varieties, dwarf and free), Peter the Great 
(pale-lemon), grandiflorum (incurving florets, 
orange-yellow), Mrs. A. F. Spaulding (bronze- 
yellow, free and effective), Boule d’Or (yellow, 
tipped-bronze), Beauty of Castle Hill (long 
wiry petals, pale yellow), E. G. Hill (quite one 
of the best, orange-yellow), Leon Frache (blush- 
white), M. E. A. Oarriere (pale-pink), Mrs. E. 
Beckett (rose-pink), Louis Boehmer (silver-pink, 
hirsute florets), Etoile de Lyon (as a bush the 
flow r ers are pale-lilac, very free, one of the best), 
W. W. Coles (bronzy-red), Comte F. Lurani 
(silvery-pink). All the above coloured varieties 
are of the Japanese section, the following, free 
flowering apricot-yellow, Golden Gem, is more 
a reflexed variety. E. M. 


5134. —Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — 

\ou can take cuttings off now or any time 
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during the next two months. The suckers 
which come up through the ground some 
distance from the stem make first-rate cuttings. 
After they are struck and growing on in pots or 
boxes they may be pinched once or twice, which 
will make them dwarf and bushy, but they will 
not require to be pinched after being planted 
out about the end of April, instead of trans¬ 
planting them, the best plan would be to take 
cuttingB every year. The following will be 
suitable : Alice Butcher (red, .shaded orange), 
Blushing Bride (bright rosy-lilac), Flora (deep 
golden-yellow), Frederick P61e (deep-crimson, 
tipped gold), George Wermig (primrose-yellow), 
Lyon (deep rosy-purple), Mme. Desgrange 
(white), Mrs. Hawkins (golden-yellow), Mrs. 
J. R. Pitcher (blush-white), Piercy’s .Seedling 
(orange-yellow), Pr6cocite (golden-yellow), Mr. 
Wm. Piercy (red, changing to bronze-brown). 
—Fife. 


GOOD LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Many kinds are grown for late blooming, but 
the following are specially adapted for that 
purpose: Mrs. Marchant, a pure white, very 
fine incurved flower, very much like the much- 
praised Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, but of a much 
better constitution, flowers very freely, and fine 
for exhibition. Ethel White, a splendid large 
flower, borne on long, strong foot-stalks, very 
free flowering, and very late ; the only defect is 
that it shows the centre of the flower rather 
prominently. Snowflake, a very pure white, 
with auilled petals, of dwarf habit, and excep¬ 
tionally late, at its best under ordinary treat¬ 
ment about Christmas. Snowdrop, a pure- 
white Pompon : its little bunches of pure-white 
little button flowers are very useful in decora¬ 
tions, very easily retarded until Christmas. 
Gloriosum, a lemon - coloured variety with 
quilled petals, extremely floriferous; a 
rather dwarf variety that makes splendid 
pot-plants, and excellent for cutting. Mrs. 
Jones, or Yellow Ethel, is the exact 
counterpart of White Ethel, except in colour ; 
one of the best for long-stalked yellow flowers. 
Mrs. Hill, a fine, bronzy-yellow, very strong 
growing; makes splendid specimens for the con¬ 
servatory. Cullingfordi, one of the best dark- 
crimsons in cultivation ; a reflexed flower of 
great merit, very hardy, and lasts a long time 
when in flower. Madame Lacroix, a beautiful 
pure-white fringed Japanese flower. It is not 
naturally so late as the preceding, but by 
the plan of cutting down in June, it is made to 
flower very late ; in fact, it is one of the sorts 
most extensively grown for Christmas bloom by 
many market growers.. Belle Paul, a tall-grow¬ 
ing Japanese kind ; a good late variety, with a 
pale-pink flower. Lady Lawrence, a broad- 
petalled, waxy flower, of great substance, pure- 
white ; a naturally very late sort. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

Although Chrysanthemums may be called 
hardy plants, a great percentage die off during 
the winter if left in the open ground. I do not 
think it is from actual frost, for here, in the 
South of England, they appear to suffer more than 
in places where they get very much more frost, 
and I always as a precaution keep a few plants 
under cover (even of the hardiest kinds) that I 
wish to preserve. Some kinds of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums throw up a great quantity of root suckers 
much earlier in the season tnan others, and 
these are comparatively safe ; but it is these that 
are late in sending up young growth that require 
great care, for if left in the open ground, or if 
grown in pots, set out exposed to all weathers, 
there is considerable doubt as to whether they 
will throw up at all, for in mild open winters 
slugs are very active, and if they eat off two or 
three of these suckers, even before they appear 
above ground, there is a great chance of the 
plant going off altogether, and these sorts 
should be kept in a little warmth until some young 
growth is visible. When some cold frames are 
available, the pot plants as soon as cut down 
should be set closely together in them, for even 
if only required for planting in the open ground 
they well repay the shelter of glass until the 
end of March, for when a stock of cuttings is 
secured many pitch the old plants away ; but 
for outdoor flowering old stools are much the 
best, as if planted out with a good head of 


growth on them, and allowed to grow right 
away without stopping, they make fine bushes, 
and flower earlier than plants grown from 
cuttings and pinched to induce a well furnished 
head of shoots. J. G., Gosport. 


NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums at exhibitions. — It is 
interesting to notice how greatly Chrysanthe¬ 
mums shows are changing. At one time every 
flower was either shown in the usual way on 
boards without leafage of any kind, and in a 
group, cramped together in a very solid way. 
Now we see a different style, and one that it is 
to be hoped will be further developed. The 
flowers are arranged in vases, one kind to each 
vase, and in one case, set off with the foliage of 
the Mahonia, the best of all for the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, especially if of orange or bronzy shades. 
Twigs of leafy Beech or Elm are full of beauty 
when used with the flowers, and by no means 
less than when such orthodox foliage as that of 
the Maiden-hair is chosen. One danger noticed 
is to go too far, and crowd the flowers together 
in lumpy bunches. This is not what is wanted. 
Every flower should tell. Let it be seen, so 
that its individual beauty may give pleasure. 

Single variety Jane. —This is one of the. 
moBt beautiful of all Chrysanthemums, and if 
the cuttings are struck late, flowers are produced 
far into the winter. It requires very little 
disbudding and the objectionable plan one sees 
at shows of getting the single varieties very 
large deprives them of all characteristic beauty. 
They are far prettier when seen in graceful 
racemes on the shoots, and are of the purest 
white with numerous narrow florets. 

Classes for Japanese kinds. —The aspect of 
the Chrysanthemum, as far as shows are con¬ 
cerned, is gradually changing. We now get 
incurved and reflexed Japanese, in which the 
charming narrow and elegant florets are lost. 
Positively some of the newer kinds, like Lord 
Brooke, are as much incurved as Japanese, and 
the reflexed type is objectionable—the florets 
lumped together, short, and utterly devoid of 
grace and beauty. Then, again, not a few are 
very coarse-petalled, broad, ugly florets, fit 
neither for decoration nor to look at on the 
plant. 

Chrysanthemum Mr. Jas. Carter. —Those 
who wish for a pretty little flower for table 
decoration or filling small vases should make a 
note of this. Thu flow'era are composed of very 
narrow florets, and are not unlike a Centaurea. 
The colour very soft prim rose-yellow. It is 
free, and when used with graceful Grasses or 
Fern is very pleasing. Writing of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums reminds me of the beauty of Lilian Bird, 
which may be described as one of the Catherine- 
wheel class, the florets narrow and shrimp-pink 
in colour. It is not necessary to disbud—at 
least, very little—as the desire is to get sprays. 
The peculiar form of the flowers lends itself to 
decorations. F. P. 


5241.—“ Bush ” Chrysanthemums.- 

Avalanche, Mile. Lacroix, and Eynsford White 
are three of the best varieties to grow r on the 
bush principle, where but one bud is left to each 
shoot. They are all white-flowered and fairly 
dwarf in growth. The first two are especially 
so. In addition to those already in stock the 
following six coloured sorts are suitable : Col. 
W. B. Smith (old-gold yellow, shaded terra¬ 
cotta), Excelsior (bright orange cerise), Gloire 
du Rocher (bright orange-amber, flushed crim¬ 
son), Miss Watson (a lovely high bright-yellow), 
Viviand Morel (deep-mauve), and Edw’in Moly- 
neux (crimson, gold reverse). Of the new sorts 
and those already in stock the following four 
would do in 7-inch pots: Avalanche, Source 
d’Or, Viviand Morel, and Bouquet Fait.— 
E. M. 

5138.— Chrysanthemums in the open 
ground. —The following varieties will be found 
suitable for flowering in the open ground : Alice 
Butcher (red, shaded orange), Frederick Pele 
(deep-crimson, tipped rose), George Wermig 
(primrose-yellow), Mrs. Hawkins (golden-vel- 
low), Flora (deep golden-yellow), Mr. Wm. 
Piercy (red, changing to bronze-brown), Piercy’t 
Seedling (orange - yellow), Precocity (golden - 
yellow). Cuttings may be put in now and up to 
end of February ; after they are struck grow 
them on in pots or boxes, and plant them out 
about the end of April. There are other varie- 
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ties, such as Roi de Precoc^s (rich dark-crimson), 
&C., which do very well in the south j but) os a 
rule, they will not flower here in one of the mid¬ 
land counties of Scotland. They are Later than 
the ones mentioned above, and generally get de¬ 
stroyed by frosts ere they come into flower.— 
Fife. 

5227. — Propagating Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— If no cuttings push from the old 
stool or root “ T. D. L.” must procure some 
from another source. Sometimes varieties are 
stubborn about sending up suckers from the 
base. The only thing that can be done is to 
cut the stem down to within 2 feet of the soil, 
place the pot in a gentle heat, and syringe the 
stem twice daily, withholding water from the 
roots otherwise than simply giving sufficient to 
keep the soil moist.—E. M. 

- The fault of stem cuttings is that they 

do not make growth free enough. They are so 
much disposed to make buds in their initial 
stage, which is a check to freedom of contract. 
Rather than depend entirely upon these for the 
stock of any particular variety, I should advise 
“Anxious Enquirer” to obtain some fresh 
cuttings from elsewhere, so as to make sure of 
having some healthy plants. At times stem 
cuttings do grow out of the frequency to bud, 
but they are not to be depended upon. If the 
old roots could be placed in a little wannth, and 
have their stems syringed twice daily, keeping 
the soil rather on the ary side, growth would be 
all the quicker in starting from the base. 

E. M. 

-Some varieties are naturally later than others, and 

all that can he done is to give them a little heat, and 
syringe the pots overhead frequently. If the cuttings do 
not appear in time, better purchase a few young plants. 
The stem-shoots of some varieties make good cuttings 
and plants, hut as a rule they form too many flower-buds, 
and do not grow freel} . See’ also reply to . r >2‘27.—B. C. R. 

# -If the plants are healthy ami well-grown very little 

difficulty ought to he experienced in obtaining cuttings, 
more or less, thoiigh some varieties are naturally much 
shyer than others. I have always found E. Molyneux to 
produce plenty of cuttings, though they are often later 
than manv other kinds. All you can do is to put the 
plants into a gentle heat, top-dress with rich soil, and 
syringe them overhead on fine days, and cuttings are 
almost sure to appear, sooner or later.— B. C. R. 

-- There is nothing for it but to wait patiently. Givq 

the old plants a little heat. To get good cuttings early 
be content with fewer flowers. When a plant has 
exhausted it by flowering freely, the cuttings of E. Molv- 
neux and some others start very slowly, and not infre¬ 
quently come weak.—E. H. 

5170.— Chrysanthemums for bush 
culture. —Presuming they are wanted for 
general purposes, the following twelve will suit. 
They will furnish blooms from October until 
January. Roi de Precoc<$s (rich bright-crimson), 
Alexandre Dufour (rosy-purple), O. J. Quintus 
(pink-mauve), Mons. Wm. Holmes (rich-crimson, 
golden reverse), Margot (rose-chamois), Lady 
Selborne (white), James Salter (lilac-mauve), 
Source d’Or (bright-orange, shaded gold). 
President Hyde (bright-yellow), Mons. Bernard 
(bright purple-violet), L’Adorable (dark canary - 
yellow, shaded violet), Florence Percy (waxy 
white).— Fife. 


IXORAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

For some reason or other Ixoras are not 
cultivated nearly so much as they deserve to be. 
There is, I think, a popular notion that they are 
far more difficult to manage than they really 
are. If it is thought that bottom-heat is 
essential, that may De dispensed with, for I 
have thrown them here very well without it, and 
seen others do the same. Bottom-heat is, I am 
aware, an accessory, but not indispensable. If 
the idea exists that growing Ixoras means 
increased trouble with the mealy-bug, that also 
should be cast to the winds, for there are worse 

S lants than the Ixoras for this pest, the Dipla- 
enias to wit. As regards other insects, there 
is no extraordinary trouble, nor need any fears 
be apprehended from either the one or the other 
if a determined set be made against their 
increase. The best time to commence the 
culture of Ixoras is in the spring, with small 
plants well furnished in nothing larger than 
6-inch or 7-inch pots. The best season for pro¬ 
pagating is from now onwards to the end of 
March—at least, I find this to be the time when 
I can succeed best. The additional warmth all 
through the winter in the pipes gives a reliable 
bottom-heat for striking. I prefer to take 
cuttings of the current year’s growth, wood that 
is 83mi-hardened being preferable to that fully 
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matured. The cuttings should be placed firmly 
and singly in 2^-inch pots. If the rt»om be 
short, the cuttings will be found to strike very 
well in water, being potted when rooted. The 
former plan is, however, preferable, as another 
small shift can be given without any check 
at all. 

The cuttings should not be allowed to droop 
by exposure ; this they will not do in a close 
pit with warmth. For the first year the aim 
should be to secure a good well-furnished base 
rather than attempting to flower the young 
plants. By a few stoppings a good groundwork 
will be formed ; the shoots should also be drawn 
outwards in a semi-horizontal manner. This 
will encourage back breaks. For whatever pur¬ 
pose the plants are intended, the foregoing 
plan is a good one, as bushy plants are in any 
case the best. After potting from the 3-inch, 
pots must be regulated according to the pro¬ 
gress that is being made. When this is satis¬ 
factory, the plants should be good bushy ones 
in 6-inch pots in twelve months from the time 
of striking. If struck in the autumn or winter 
and kept growing, they would be fit for 4^-inch 
pots by April and for 6-inch pots by July, in 
which pots 4, would prefer to winter them, 
giving the next shift about February. The 
following summer they would give a good crop 
of flower—a dozen heads or trusses to a plant. 
They may be grown very well as decorative 
plants in smaller pots. I have had them thus 
m 4i-inch and 6-inch pots with six and eight or 
more trusses, thus making very attractive 
plants whilst in flower. An excellent plan is 
to continue striking a few plants fresh every 

{ rear, so that a successive supply is always on 
land. If it is wished to grow on the plants to 
half or 

Specimen size, I would not let them flower 
the two first seasons at all, making the chief 
object that of growth entirely. As to soil, 
there is a difference of opinion. For my own 
part, I prefer the best peat I can get, full of 
fibre and of lasting character, such as one would 
choose for New Holland plants or Cape Heaths. 
To this I would only add silver sand in a liberal 
manner. If the peat, is not first-rate, then a 
good addition is some nutty charcoal or crocks 
broken up finely. Good leaf-soil from the 
Beech or Oak is very good, but if used to any 
extent is not easily made so firm in the pots as 
peat; w\th this I would use good fibrous yellow 
loam ; this would make a very good mixture 
with sand. I have seen I. coccinea superba 
thriving very well in nearly all loam, but the 
foliage is not usually so deep in colour as when 
in peat, nor do I think the plants would last so 
long in good conditiou. Firm potting I firmly 
believe in ; I consider it one of the essentials to 
success, for if a plant is to last well it must be 
potted well. When loosely potted, the stem in 
time will become loose and the soil far too 
porous. Overpotting is not desirable. When 
the plants are pot-bound and showing for 
flower, some weak liquid-manure will assist 
them—not, however, too frequently. In order 
to flower plants at any given future time, the 
treatment muBt be regulated accordingly. If 
they are needed in bloom in May or earlier, the 
growth must in a large measure have been made 
the previous summer and autumn ; then after a 
short spring growth they will thus set for 
flower. If I remember rightly, Mr. Baines kept 
his plants of I. coccinea growing in a brisk 
temperature all the winter, snowing them 
grandly in May. For 

Later flowering, early spring pruning 
followed by fresh breaks will be the best plan to 
pursue. Hi some cases, as when growing on 
young specimens, merely topping the shoots 
would be all that is necessary. The other 
plants that would flower in May would, as far 
as any pruning is concerned, have to receive 
attention the previous summer rather late. If 
plants are needed in flower in August or Sep¬ 
tember for any given purpose, they should on 
an average, taking one sort with another, be 
stopped all over at one time about sixteen weeks 
before they are wanted in bloom. Thus if 
stopped at the middle of May, they would 
flower about the middle of September, and so 
on. In any case the stopping is a safe plan to 
adopt if autumn flowering is the main object 
desired. As regards 

Temperatures, I find that so long as 60 degs. 
is the minimum at night during the winter. 


preferring, however, that it should be nearer 
65 degs. than 60 degs., I edn grow them most 
satisfactorily. By tne end of February I would 
aim at 70 degs. at night in fair weather ; less 
when severely cold, say 65 degs. By the end 
of March or the early part of April, 70 degs. at 
night ought to be maintained. The day tem¬ 
peratures should range from 10 degs. to 15 degs. 
higher according to the weather. Higher than 
this even will do no harm; even 90 degs. and 
95 degs. at closing-time in the summer is only 
congenial to them, especially the Javanese sec¬ 
tion, under which most of them are included. 
The higher temperatures cannot always be main¬ 
tained in a mixed house of plants without some 
detriment to other plants. Where, however, 
all are calculated to do well under it, rapid pro¬ 
gress can be made. In my own case I am grow 
ing them in a pit formerly used for Pines with a 
fair command of heat, to maintain 60 degs. or 
65 degs. being comparatively easy in the winter, 
whilst in the growing season tlie day tempera¬ 
ture would more often than not touch 90 degs. 
at closing-time with about 70 degs. at night. I 
have already alluded to bottom-heat. In the 
spring when starting the plants into fresh 
growth it accelerates root-action, and thus 
assists the top growth. 

Young plants also can be grown on more 
speedily when plunged in a brisk heat or tem¬ 
perature of 80 degs. or 85 degs., which is high 
enough in any case. But rather than have tne 
plants plunged in any material which has a 
tendency to become soddened, I would infinitely 
prefer to let them stand over rather than in fer¬ 
menting material. I have grown them in 
bottom-heat and out of it, and have been satis¬ 
fied with the results in both instances. In the 
former, however, the plants will not take nearly 
so much water ; in fact, as the season progresses 
it must be given with some considerable caution. 
In the latter manner more water can l>e given 
at the roots with safety. Taken all ways, I 
think bottom-heat for starting into growth and 
hastening on young stock is the best, but as 
growth becomes well advanced I would prefer 
to dispense with it. The syringe should be 
freely plied at all times ; this, whilst it assists 
the plants greatly in making their growth (a 
humid atmosphere being most congenial), at the 
same time soddens the plunging material. By 
a free use of the syringe also the insectB to 
which they are subject can be better kept in 
subjection. 

Cleanliness from all insects is most essen¬ 
tial, mealy-bug, thrips, scale, and fly all coming 
within the category. We can control all the 
three last-named by the syringe, the sponge, 
and occasional fumigations. The Ixoras, being 
evergreen plants, should not be kept too dry 
during the winter, even if no growth is in pro¬ 
gress ; sufficient water must be given to keep 
the foliage fresh. I well remember an old plant 
grower who was fond of Ixoras, but who erred 
in keeping the plants too dry in the winter ; 
hence thrips were troublesome, whilst some of 
the wood would die and the plants be consider¬ 
ably weakened, fresh growth coming away 
weakly in the spring. Specimens do not, of 
course, suffer so soon as smaller plants, by 
reason of the larger amount of soil, unless they 
happen to be pot-bound. As to names, if I 
were limited to half-a-dozen kinds, I would grow 
I. coccinea superba, I. Fraseri, I. Prince of 
Orange, I. Westi, I. Williamsi, and I. Pilgrimi, 
with I. macrophyrsa as a special variety for 
specimens. H. 


Nurses for plantations.— The use of 

nurses in plantations is a subject deserving of 
notice. How seldom do we find these planted 
sufficiently thick or of adequate strength to give 
the necessary shelter to the main crop ! The 
extent to which they should be used must 
depend upon the exposure. Where this is great 
they may be filled into within from 30 inches 
to 36 inches of the standards and of each 
other. Upon more sheltered sites they may be 
from 4 feet to 6 feet apart, and when thinned 
out, they will have attained useful sizes. The 
Mountain Ash is second only to the Larch for 
use in bleak situations, and the Spruce will 
afford a better shelter upon a less space than 
the Scotch Pine. The Sycamore, Norway 
Maple, Pinaster, and the Elder are very ser¬ 
viceable near the sea.—A. 

Original from 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries and ansiosrs are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance.. All communications 
for insertion should l>e Heady and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Oardknino, 37, Southampton-st reel, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The juims and, address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a sejoaratc piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gakdrninu has to be sent to press some¬ 
time in adcance of date, they cannot always be. replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of stick as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observation* permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be. 
very useful, ami those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

5243.— Potatoes for show.— Will someone kindly 
name the best two Potatoes, Round and Kidney, for 
show ?— Cumro. 

6244.— Showy Hibiscus. —Will someone give me 
the names of two or three of the most showy Hibiscus, 

“ Althtea frutex V— Pagys. 

5245. — Treatment of a Hydrangea.— I have 

plant of this, which flowered well. How shall 1 prune it, 
us I am told it should be out down?—F. J, 

5246. — Veronicas in pots.—I wish to grow plants 
of Veronicas in pots. VV 11 someone please describe their 
culture, and do they require more than the ordinary 
greenhouse temperature ?—F. J. 

5247. - Rock plants.-I am just now building „ 
rough wall of large stones at the end of a lawn, and shall 
feel greatly obliged if anyone would give me the names of 
a variety of rock plants suitable for planting between the 
stones? II. N. 

524S.— Pea and Bean for show- Which is the 
best variety of Pea and the best variety of Bean for 
exhibition, and when should they be planted, and how 
should they be grown, to have them ready for showing ' 
August ?-R. H. 

524<i.— Growing Cucumbers and Melons. 

I should like to know if I can grow these in large pots as 
well as by putting the soil loose on the stage in a small 
stove, as I think it would take less room ?--A Constant 
Rkadkr, Birmingham. 

52.50.— Hydrangeas in pots.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the proper treatment for Hydrangea-plants in 
pots ? I have some that have been at rest, and all their 
leaves are off. I would like to have them in flower in 
August or September next.— Jack. 

5251. Open-air Chrysanthemums. -Will some¬ 
one kindly recommend the best Chrysanthemums, of 
various colours, most suitable for cultivation in the open 
ground, six for each of the autumn months of September, 
November, and December ? Delta. 

5252. —Kidney Potato for show.— I shall be very 
thankful if someone will give me the name of the best 
Kidney Potato for show, also the name of the best round 
variety for the same purpose, and how ought they to be 
grown to get them in condition for showing by the last 
week in July?—R. II. 

5253. — Pruning Vines.— will someone kindly tell 
me the ln?st mode of pruning Vines, having several in a 
house, but have not pruned any before mvself? Should 
they Ik? cut close in, or one or two of the eyes left on ? 
Full information as to cutting, and when is' the proper 
time, will oblige ?— Grower ok Grapes. 

5254. -Cutting back a Magnolia.— I should be 
pleased to know how much, ana when, I nmv cut a 
Magnolia back ? It is nearly 30 feet high, and 6 feet in 
width, and grows very strongly, and is getting too large for 
the space. Can I strike cuttingH, or how is it best in¬ 
creased, as I w ish to get a small plant or two ?— A Reader, 
Bushey. 

5255. -Auriculas in a garden.—I have just taken 
charge of a garden where there are a lot of Auriculas. 
They were nearly covered with leaves that the wind had 
blown among them. I have cleaned them all off. They 
now have a very queer look, with long legs and ver’v 
small tops. They had damped off a great deal. Can I do 
anything more to help them now’, or must I wait till 
winter is over? Fawcett. 

5256. — Mistletoe, 

the article recently in 


5259. — Poplars.— Will someone kindly let me know 
Poplar-trees can be topped without injuring them, and if 
it does not increase their root-growth, and consequently 
take still more goodness out of the soil; also as to the 
best time for the operation ? The trees are about 40 feet 
high, and about 10 feet apart, ami are pressing against the 
garden fence. I have been told that lopping would 
decrease this, and at the same time make them more 
bushy.— Populus. 

5260. — Best Carnations.— On page 595 (December 
23rd) there is given a list of about three dozen of the best 
Border Carnations. I should he much obliged if “ F. B.. 
or anyone else who has grown them, W’ould kindly say 
which of these the_v have proved to be “non-bursters," ns 
so many of the l*order Carnations have the fatal charac¬ 
teristic of splitting the calyx, rendering them almost 
useless? Even a small list of non-bursters would be of 
great service.—E. C., Yorks. 


TO CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not ansiver queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

Richard Bell.— Apply to Messrs. J. Laing and Sons, 
Forest-hill, London, S.W. 


- I had very much pleasure reading 
Gardening on Mistletoe. This is a 
plant very little known in this country except when it 
comes to the Christmas markets from ‘abroad. I should 
like to grow some, and would be very much obliged to 
any of vour Herefordshire readers who w ould supply me 
with some ripe berries in their season ?—H. Gibson, 
Ballygomastin, Belfast. 

5257.— Cabbage for show.— Will someone kindly 
tell me which is tne l>est variety of Cabbage (both red anil 
white) for show puqmscs, and when should the seed be sown, 
and how should they be treated to have them ready for 
exhibiting in August ? Also which is the best variety of 
Cauliflower for the same purpose, and when should' the 
seed be sown, and how ought they to be grown to have 
them fit for getting at the same time?—R. II. 

52 vs. — Solanum capsicastram.— Last spring 1 
raised some seedlings of these in my greenhouse. When 
the plants were large enough I planted them outside in a 
prepared bed. They grew strong and flowered freely, 
but did not set any berries, although they were well 
watered. I have now cut them down to within 4 inches 
or 5 inc hes in the pots, and they are starting again. How 
sluill I treat them in order to ha\ e them well berried next 
s -.cm —T. J. 
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Catalogues received.— Pansies, Carnations, de. 

Mr. John Smellie, Busby, near Glasgow’.- Garden Seeds, 

d c. Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, 

Notts.- Flower, Vegetable, and Farm Seeds. Messrs. 

William Cutbush and Son, Highgate, London, N.— 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Mr. K. Sydenham, Tenby 

street, Birmingham.- Seeds, d m e. Mr. M. Culhbertson, 

Rothesay, N.B- Seeds, «(•<*. Messrs. Cooper, Taber, and 

Co., 90, Soutlnvark street, London, S.E. 
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.SEASONABLE NOTES. 

About this time Bee3 require but little 
attention beyond seeing that the floor-boards 
and entrances of hives are kept clear, to ensure 
ventilation, and carefully guarding against 
dampness within the hive. 

Packing hives for travelling. —Excepting 
during a hard frost colonies of Bees may now 
be moved long distances with safety. Care is, 
however, necessary in packing, so as to avoid 
the breaking away and falling of the comb 3 , 
such a calamity being almost a certain destruc¬ 
tion to the Bees. The secret of success in 
moving colonies of Bees is the admission of 
plenty of air into the hives. The excitement and 
commotion of Bees on being removed greatly in 
crease.3 the internal heat of the hive. In pre¬ 
paring straw hives for travelling, they should be 
inverted, and placed in cheese-boxes, having some 
hay at the bottom to prevent jarring. Before 
inverting the hive a little smoke should be 
blown into the entrance to drive the Bees up 
amongst the combs. The hives should then be 
turned up, and coarse sacking or canvas tied 
over to confine the Bees ; they thus get abun 
dance of air, and in that respect travel safely. 
To prevent the combs breaking down, a sharp- 
pointed st ick should be passed through the sides 
of the hive, so as to pierce each comli. This 
should be done a few days l»efore removal. The 
Bees will fasten the combs to the stick, and so 
great ly increase their firmness. Another way to 
keep the combs steady and firm is to push 
wedges of crumpled paper between the combs. 
These paper wedges, being elastic, prevent the 
jarring of the combs. In cool weather there is 
not so much risk of combs falling, and the 
inverting of the hive is not so necessary. Hives 
of old, tough comb, with sticks passed through 
them, may be safely moved by first nailing 
them to their floor boards, covering the en¬ 
trance and crown-hole with perforated zinc, and 
tying them with cord to their boards. In mov¬ 
ing bar-frame hives the frames should be fixed 
quite firmly by notched strips of wood nailed 
to the floor boards, and placed at each end of 
the frames. The Bees should lx; confined to the 
hive by perforated zinc nailed over the entrance, 
and also over the tops of the frames, in place of 
the quilt, the perforated zinc being so placed 
os to allow the Bees to pass freely between it 
and the tops of the frames. In this way they 
get more air than they can if the zinc l>c fixed 
close to the tops of the frames, and some of the 
weight of the Bees is thus taken off the 
combs. As soon as the hives arrive at their 
destination they should l>e placed where they 
are to stand, the zinc on their tops removed, the 
juilts and roofs put on, and the entrances 
opened. 

Bees’ enemies.— The chief enemies to guard 
against at this season are mice and birds. The 
following quaint remarks on the subject were 
written nearly two hundred years ago : ‘ ‘ The 


h I good Bee, as other good people, hath many bad 
enemies, which she herself cannot overcome 
without the assistance of man, for whom she 
labours, and, therefore, the wise Bee-man will 
take care to destroy the enemies of his friend, 
the Bee, whose enemies are : The mouse (whether 
he be of the field or house) is a dangerous enemy, 
for if he gets into the hive he pulls down the 
comb3, makes havoc of the honey, and so 
starves the Bees. Some gnaw a hole through 
the top of the hive ; some keep their old homes, 
and come to the hive only for food ; and some 
make their abode between the hackle and the 
hive. To prevent this take care that your hives 
be well and closely wrought, for if the straw be 
loose and soft they will the easier make their 
way through the hive. The Woodpecker aud 
Sparrow are both enemies to the Bees ; the 
Woodpecker with his long, round tongue 
draweth out the honey, but he does more 
mischief to wood Bees than to those of the 
garden ; the Sparrow doth devour the Bee from 
the time of the first breeding till the Wheat lx* 
kerned. The Titmouse is another enemy, of 
which there are three sorts. The Great* Tit¬ 
mouse, from his black head and breast, is the 
worst enemy of the Bees. He always watches 
at the hive for the coming and going out of the 
Bees. He will stand at the door, and there 
never leave knocking till one cometh to see who 
is there, and then, suddenly catching her, away 
he flies with her; and when he hath eaten her 
he flies back for more. Eight or nine will scarce 
serve his turn at once. If the door be shut that 
none can come out, he labours to remove the 
bar. If that be too heavy, he falls to under¬ 
mining the door for a new way; and when 
these devices cannot get them out, some have 
the skill to break the daubed walls of the hives 
above over against the place where they lie, aud 
there they are sure to have their purpose. The 
little Russet Titmouse in the winter feedeth 
only 011 dead Bees, but in the spring he will 
take part with the great ones. The little Green 
Titmouse can only be accused of eating some 
few dead Bees, and that only in some hungry 
time.” (j. 


5201.— Management of Bees.— Having casually 
bought four hives of Bees this week at a sale, will some 
kind friend tell me what I ain to do with them through 
the winter os to the management, ? I mav mention 
two of the hives are somewhat heavier than the others. 
Do they want feeding, and what, and how to give? What 
is the best position? Should it be due south? I mav 
mention the hives are straw, with a small aperture on 
top with a movable eap to allow another hive to Ik* 
placed over if necessary. Any information as to the above, 
and also what are the best hives for use, will greatly 
oblige ?—Young Beginner. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

REARING DUCKS. 

If young Ducks get their liberty they will wander 
far and wide in search of slugs, worms, &e., and 
cause no slight anxiety to their owner ; or, if t hey 
once obtain access to water, which it is desir¬ 
able to keep beyond their reach, they will never 
rest satisfied unless they can enter the pool or 
stream whenever they choose. It- is this wan¬ 
dering propensity on the part of Ducklings which 
causes so many of them to fall victims to rats 
and other enemies. Many a promising brood has 
been entirely swept away by rats. I have 
known the latter to enter a coop at night and kill 
the whole hatch. They will also lie in wait on 
the sides of a ditch and swoop down upon the 
ducklings as they are revelling in the mud below. 
Some years since, out of a lot of seventy Duck¬ 
lings, I did not get forty fit for market, nearly 
the whole of the remainder being captured by 
the rats in the manner just described. The 
reader, then, will understand that there are 
situations, such os near the banks of a stream, 
or in the neighbourhood of old barns and rick- 
yards, where the Duck-breeder must be very 
careful or his profitable seasons will lie few and 
far between. It is not enough to hatch good 
broods—they must be reared. I, therefore, 
advise anyone w ho contemplates Duck-breeding 
to take a good look round before he commences 
operations, and, if the visits of rats are feared, 
let him adopt chicken-rearing instead. As 
1 lucks consume 

A large quantity of food, it is necessary, 

profit be the end aimed at, to hatch the Duck¬ 
lings as early in the season as possible, so that 
the full benefit of the high prices which prevail 
in the spring may be obtained. The birds, too, 
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, POST FREE. 


must be kept improving from the time they are 
hatched until they arc ready for the spit. Large 
numbers of Ducklings are, I know, hatched 
during the summer and remain alxwt the yards 
for some months, and then are fastened up for 
two or three weeks to be fattened. It is impos¬ 
sible for much profit to be got out of such 
birds, and too often, I fear, they are reared 
at a loss. As to the time required for 
getting Ducklings ready for market I may 
describe a case which occurred several years 
since in a southern county. Early in the 
spring a brood of Ducklings was hatched at a 
farmhouse. Among the servants employed 
there was a young fellow who was himself the 
son of a farmer. When the Ducklings were 
taken from the nest he offered to take charge 
of them, and pledged himself, on condition that 
he could use as much meal as he wanted, to 
get the birds ready for market at eight weeks 
old. His offer was accepted. He at once placed 
the hen in a coop near a small pool, and there 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


Bit G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
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No Special Contract required. 
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ANY QUANTITY .SUPPLIED. 
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This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

1 Span roof and No. 2 Lean to Greenhouses are pre- 
especially for amateurs, made of Best Rod Deal, 
ighly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
nits, Painted one coat, 16-oz. Glass, all necmirr iron- 
Delivered aiul packed frtKi on railn^Rt the following 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New List. 

No. 1 Span-roof. I No. 2 Lean-to. 

long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0 7 ft. long o ft. wide £2 8 0 

„ G ft „ 4 0 0 | 8 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 2 lh 0 

, 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 1 10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 4 10 0 

* 8 ft. „ 6 0 01 12 ft. „ 8 ft. ,. 5 10 0 




BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, 


SILVER MEDAL HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 

Greknhouhkh heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without attention. ROBERTSS (IMPROVED) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and ample heat with common coal, or coal and coke. For 

r<ni?l.'VliniTslVU UPnPOOMN X,. p.nn.hlut, Ilrjuinm 


for a few days, hut as soon as the Ducklings 
begin to pick, Oatmeal may be given ; arid this 
may be followed by Barley-meal and sharps 
mixed together. The whole of the meals should 
be mixed into a stiff dough, which will break 
when thrown on the ground. As regards 
water, use as little as possible. According to 
my experience, the more water the Ducklings 
have the longer they are in getting tit for the 
market. They thrive best when kept on a dry 
Grass run. No special fattening is necessary if 
the birds are well fed throughout, but scraps of 
meat, liver, Potatoes, &c., may be mixed with 
the meal, and are all good foods when thus used. 
The Aylesbury breeders, w'ho send an enormous 
number of early Ducklings to London every 
year, use boiled meat and greaves in addition to 


FIRST - CLASS SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 

Awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 
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N°l PATENT CHAMPION HEATER «■ PjPCF 


Automatic Regulator, awarded the SILVER MEDAL (1st 
PRIZE) by the R. 11. Society in 1883; still statute without 
rival for POWER, EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY 
G P K INN ELL St CO. hold one of the LA RGEST 
STOCKS of hot water appliances IN THE COUNTRY, 
including every Boiler of known merit and excellence. 

New Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs 
on the hot-water apparatus) free on application. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

IRONFOUNDER8 ANIfcBOlLER MANUFACTURERS, 

66, Southwark Street, London, 8X 


AMATEURS FRIEND. 1G«. ^ 

AMATEURS ASSISTANT 20s. 
PRINCESS APPARATUS ..2*. 
DUCHESS APPARATUS ... 30 k. 
CHAMPION St PERFECTION BOILERS, 
PROPAGATORS. FRAME HEATERS, 
FOG ANNIIULATOR8, St o. 

Send Onr Stamp for 
Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
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C. TOOPE & SONS, 
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ORCHID PEAT 


librouu, Ss. 1 
’,5s. per Hack 


Seasonable notes —The last month t 
1803 having run its course, it is time for th 
poultry breeder to look forward, and begin t 
make arrangements for the next hatchin 
season. If fresh blood be wanted,cocks or cool 
erels should be purchased without delay, so ths 
the breeding-pens inay be at once made uj 
This is particularly necessary w here very earl 
chickens are required for exhibition purpose: 
Even amoni 
and fowls i 

sight is needful, for if 
coining next November 
must be hatched in March and April. The 
birds which are now' laying should be well fed, 
and kept warm at night ; attention should, 
therefore, be given to the fow l-house. All birds 
not wanted, whether cockerels or pullets, should 
be killed or sold at once, so as to get the 
chicken-runs in good condition for the spring 
broods. If the cockerels run with the ordinary 
stock there is the more reason for parting w ith 
them, for they worry the pullets, and lose flesh 


blocks, vrr) 


..„ ..5 for 22s. 6d. 

BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons. 

Fern*. 4a. per sack ; 5 for 18s. ; L.. ’ ‘ *"' c * *'* 

PEAT-MOlJLI). LEAF-MOULD, 
each 2a. 6*1. i*er sack : 5 for 10s. 

COMPOST, 4h. per sock : 5 for li 


and 3«. per sack ; 5 for 12 b. 6d. 
*' ami FIBROUS LOAM, 
PREPARED POTTING 
!. All Racka included. 

__ For Price List apply to— 

ood, near Bcxloy, Kent. 

-is. :m. ; extra powerful, 

Ifhita, &c. "Garden Rides," tire 
a. ; No. 2, 12s. Gxl. each. Sparrow 
Is. 3d. : Rat Traps, 1 h. Gxl. ; Pro 
<e paid. Lists, Id. JOHN 


:hibition purposes. 
£ ordinary stock kept to supply eggs 
tor home consumption the same fore- 
are to l>e forth- 
December pullets 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free. 

Jones' Treatise, " Heating by Hot-water," 120 Pages, 


engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, most efficient, and E» i - 
inimical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses. Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will bum any kind of fuel, aud cannot 
burn hollow. Solo Makers: 

NEWSUM, WOOD. & DYSON, 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

~ ~ " ~ ' i Is on afipliention. 


Prices ani l Test ini mu 


St SONS. 22, 


IN STOCK SIZES. 

_ _ M2 by 10, 18 by 12. 18 by 14. 24 by 14, 

15-oz., per 100 ft 8s. 6<1. 1 14 b 12 20 by 12. 18 by 1G. 24 by 16, 
21 oz., 1 , U*- M.^ 12 ,16by 14, 20byl6,24 by 18,&c 

U by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 

Flooring at 5/9 tier square. Matching, 4 9; 2 by 4, at id. per 
foot run ; 2 by 7, at BL Ironmongery, Paints, St c. 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, BlfiHOmiATE E.C. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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COfrSEKVATOBXSS.” LOVDOV. Telephone, Mo. %.•©-- 

NOTICE to Builders, Nurserymen, Market Gardeners, Timber Merchants, 

and the Trade generally. 


RELIABLE BARGAINS. NOT SECOND-HAND GOODS. 

Office: 755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

Works (“• ^£S£SlXZ ££ axml ): 747 to 755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, SE. 

Show Ground: DEVONSHIRE GROVE (Adjoining). 

Being the end of the Season. I am again induced to offer my stock on hand at ridiculously Low Prices, to 
make room for my SPRING STOCK, for SIX WEEKS ONLY, COMMENCING DECEMBER 4 th. 
LAST DAY OF SALE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1894. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. -Goods are offered subject to being on hand on receipt of reply. Cash to accompany all orders, and prices 
to be strictly nett. All orders will be executed in rotation, and carefully packed and put on rail, except those otherwise stated. 

P.0.0, payable at 794, Old Kent Road ; Cheques crossed " L. and S. W. Bank.” 


I respectfully beg to Inform all readers of this paper that my Revised Price List, elegantly bound in cloth, gold 
lettered front, consisting of 400 pages with about 1,200 Illustrations, is Now Ready. I shall have much pleasure in for¬ 
warding, upon receipt or One Shilling, a Copy, post free, of one of the most Complete and Descriptive Lists of Horticultural 
and Garden Requisites, and also Poultry Appliances, extant. 


GHttNHUUSE DEPARTMENT. 

THE IMATEUH rORCING HOUSE. 

TENANT’S FIXTURE (3 r x n ■ roo r). 

Those IToa°es are offered at 
au exceedingly low rate, and 
aboii d be readily appro red 
by loth amateur and profes¬ 
sional gardeners, as brick¬ 
work, which is vary expen¬ 
sive to a small house, is 
•utiroly dispensed with. 

The ntility of such a honse 
for forcing or 


AMATEUR” SPAN-ROOF AND LEAN-TO CREENHOUSES. 

Tenant’s Fixtures. 


Made especially for Ama¬ 
teurs at a nominal figure, 
thereby coming within reach 
of those who require a strong 
but inexpensive structure, 
and being constructed in com¬ 
plete sections, are erectahle 
by any handy inan or gardener 
in a few hours. Framework 
is substantially constructed 
of red deal, the lower part 
beiug filled in with well- 
seasoned tongued and 
grooved matchboards. The 
nouse is fitted with door 
complete, with rim lock and 
brass furniture, painted one 
coat of good oil colow, sui»- 
plied with all necessary iron¬ 
work and stages for each side 
and good 16 ox. glass through 
out. All parts securely packed 
and put ou rail. Prices: 






bbi _„ _ cultiva 1 ing 

ououmb» rs.tomatos, melons, 

- Ac., will be perceived at a 

glance, i. we.it* a structure constantly in request but almost hitherto unknown, 

3n oA'Uit,on .— Framework substaitially constructed of red deal ; the whole of sides, 
and 2 ft. 6 iu. of end , boarded with well-.-ea.«oned tongued aud grooved matchboards. 
Half-g'ass door, complete with rim lock and brass fittings, in one cud; glass 16 ox. 
throughout. English cat. Ventilators suppl ed according to size of house, and stay* 
neces ary for owning same; stages for plnuts each side of house, all woodwork 
painted one coat of good oil p&int, and the whole structure securely p eked and 

UsuaI Prico. Sale Price. 
Packed ou rail. Packed on rail, 
... £2 10 0 ... £2 0 0 

8 0 0 ... 2 5 0 


SPAN ROOF 


Usnal Pr'oe. 
Packed 

High. To Eaves, on rail. 

7 ft. 4 ft. ... £2 16 0 

7 It. 4 It. ... S 10 0 

7ft. Sin. 4ft. ... 4 0 0 

7 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 6 in. 5 0 0 

8 ft. 5 ft. ... 6 0 0 

8 ft. 6 in. 5 fr. ... 8 10 0 

9 ft. 5 ft. 6 in. 12 0 0 

9 ft. 5 ft. 6 in. 17 0 0 

9ft. 6ft. 6in. Si 0 0 
9 ft. 5 ft. 6 in. 50 0 0 

8 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 80 0 0 

7 ft. 4 ft. ... 2 8 0 

7 ft. Si-n. 4 ft. ... S 10 0 

8 ft. 5 ft. ... 6 10 0 

8 It. 6 in. 5 ft. ... 8 0 0 


Length. Width. 

7 ft. ... 5 ft. 

8 ft. ... 5 ft. 

9 ft. ... 6 ft. 
10 ft. ... jrtt. 


Height. 

7 ft. 

7 ft. 

7 ft. S in. 

7 ft. 6 in. 

8 ft. 

8 ft. 6 in. 

9 ft. 

9 ft. 

9 ft. 

9 ft. 


SPAN-ROOF VILLA CONSERVATORIES. 


Adaptable for the lawn of a villa residence, being well and substantially built, constructed 

^'ui** 

, ... ... All woodwork painted two 

coaU of good oil paint, glass cut to sues, and all parts securely packed on rail. Prices:— 

Usual Price. Sale Price. 

Packed Packed. 

To Eaves. ou rail. on rail. 

4 ft. 6 in. .. £7 10 0 £5 10 0 

5 ft. 6 in. 10 0 0 ... . 7 0 0 

5 ft. 6 in. 12 0 0 8 10 0 

6 ft. 10 16 0 12 0 0 

6 ft. 21 0 0 15 0 0 

per cent, extra. 


8 p AN ROOF FORGING HOUSE. 


• The Illustration shown will 

convince all practical minds of 
Sjfcp the importance and ntility of 
this class of honse for Uentle- 
men, Nurserymen, Market 
|kJj Gardeners, and all those who 
I require a cheap, strong House 
for Forcing, or growing Cucnm- 
=*-' bera, Tomatoes, Melon-, Ac. 

Spcn/i. nt mu—Built for brick¬ 
ie? work, 3ft. high, of thoroughly 
well-seasoned red deal; roof 
all 21 ox. glam; painted oue coat. 
Usual Price. Sal.-Price. 

£9 0 0 ... £6 0 0 

11 0 0 ... 8 0 0 

14 10 0 ... 11 0 0 


ventilation according to lire; door at one end 
Oarefullv packed ou Rail. 

Lot 229 to 235 
236 to 242 
243 to 246 
247 to 250 
251 to 255 
256 to 257 
258 to 260 
261 to 267 
268 to 281 
282 tn JU2 V- 


Wide. 
6 ft. 
8 ft. 

8 ft. 

9 ft, 
9 ft. 


it Hating bote. fnrSide Walls 


For full specification of Sale see three page advt. 


in “Gardening Illustrated,” Dec. 2, 1893 

SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


COOPER, 

Google ’ 


747 TO 755, OLD KENT ROAD 
LONDON, is S.E.i 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Ailantus glamlulnsa 
Anemone - roots unci 
worms 

Api'le-troes, canker in .. 
Apple - trees. pruning 
newly-pliintiMl .. 
Auri'-ulus in it ganlen .. 
Beet root, a note on 
Begonias, tulierous-root* 

Oil. 

Calihage for show 
C'allii aithiopica “ Little 

Gem". 

Campanulft persicifolia 

alhu . 

Curnat ion Souvenir tie la 
Malnmison 
Conservatory 


643 

6*8 

643 
642 
013 

644 I 
648 

644 

642 


C’attleya aniethystn- 

glossa. 

Chimonanthus frugruns 
gntmlitlorus 

Chrysanlliemuins, natu¬ 
rally grown 

Chrysanthemums, opeii- 

I air. 

Clematises in pots 
Cucumbers ami Melons, 

growing. 

Currants, Black 
Dahlius, single Cactus.. 
Evergreens, the cutting 
of. 


Fern, true Maiden-hair 
FcrnB. repotting . 
Forcing-house 


041 

651 


637 

637 

610 

648 

64!) 

644 


G50 

646 


Fig-1 roe* on walls, pro¬ 
tecting . 

Frames, cold 
Fruit garden 
Garden refuse 
Garden work 
Grupe for a cool green¬ 
house 

Iluzels, the Witch 
Hibiscus, showy 
Hydrangeas in fs:»ts 
Hydrangeas, treatment 

of. 

Jasminum nudiflonmi.. 
Lilies. Day, in pots 
Lovogrammas 
i Magnolia, cutting back 


619 
638 
638 j 

641 | 

638 

649 ' 

650 ; 

651 I 

639 | 

630 

651 


Me/.ereum, the .. 
Mignonette in puts 
Mushroom-house 
Orchid, a good ama¬ 
teurs . 

Orchard-house .. 
Outdoor garden 
Panicum variegatum .. 
Pea and Bean for show 
Peas, early, in pots, for¬ 
warding . 

Peas in pots, sowing .. 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, for 
winter tiowering 
Plant, a hardy foliage .. 
Plants, greenhouse, from 

seeds . 

Plants, rock 


650 , 

641 : 
638 ; 


Poplar* . 

Potatoes for show 
questions and answers 
Rockeries in small gar- 
dins 

Roses and Clematises .. 
RoHes, Christmas(Helle- 

borus) . 

Roses, Noisette .. 
Salsafy and Hcor/.onera 
Shmbs, a few good 
flowering 

Hoinntint Capsicastrura 
•Strawberry-trees (Arbu¬ 
tus) . 

Tomato-houso .. 

Town garden, work in 
the . 


651 

648 

651 

644 

645 

643 

645 

647 

650 

641 

650 

638 


Tomato-plants, strong .. 616 
Tree of Heaven (Ailun- 

tus) .651 

Tulips as window plants 644 
Vegetable garden .. 638 
Vegetables, cooking .. 647 
Vegetables, neglected .. 647 
Vegetables, two good 

winter.647 

Veronicas in pots .. M0 
Vines, pruning .. .. 649 

Vines, pruning and dres¬ 
sing .648 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing.638 

Window gardening .. 638 
Windflowers, tall-grow¬ 
ing .042 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS FROM SEEDS. 
Tijkuk arc several very useful greenhouse and 
half-hardy plants which do not come to perfec¬ 
tion during the first season unless sown early 
in the year. The following may he named 
among others : Begonias, Streptocarpuses, 
Lobelias, Petunias, (Uoxinias, Torcnias, Ver¬ 
benas, an«l Amaryllis. Unless sown early we 
do not get these in their full beauty until the 
season is waning. Too much stress cannot lie 
laid upon the benefits arising from the use of a 
good strain, whatever the subject may be which 
we are wishing to propagate. Nor can I call 
too much attention to the value of thin sowings. 
When sown thickly the resulting seedlings 
crowd one another and often damp off a short 
time before getting sufficiently large to handle. 
It is a good plan to make more than one sowing, 
or, at any rate, to divide the seed and notice 
how the first lot germinates. If you cannot 
afford to pay the price of good seeds from the 
choicer strains, try and persuade a friend to go 
halves with you, and so secure a small quantity 
of the l>est. A very little seed will produce a 
large quantity of plants if treated carefully. 
Inferior strains need quite as much attention 
and labour, and do not give nearly so much 
satisfaction as the results from a small number 
raised from a choice and carefully-selected 
stock. Most of the subjects I have named have 
very minute seeds, and much care will he needed 
when sowing them. (Jo over your ground more 
than once, scattering the seeds very thinly 
indeed. You will thus secure a far more even 
sowing. Lobelia, (Uoxinias, Begonias, Petunias, 
and seeds of similar minuteness will be better if 
not covered with soil. Others, like Verbenas, 
Mignonette, &c., will need a very slight covering, 
more or less, according to size. It is a fairly good 
rule to cover them to a depth of about twice tlie 
diameterof the seeds. Those not covered must he 
kept dark until germinated. This is a great 
aid, is safer, and avoids the sudden and fatal 
drying up of the very young plant when a few 
minutes’ sun or a little neglect in watering 
occurs. In short, even the larger seeds are 
liencfited by being covered over with some 
darkening material, and then gradually exposed 
to light after germination is complete. I always 
place a sheet of glass over such fine seeds as 
Begonias and (Uoxinias, and then darken this. 
Very gentle bottom-heat will aid, and is 
necessary for these when sowing early. You 
cannot supply too much light to the young 
plants as soon as roots are penetrating into the 
soil freely, and it is a good plan to place them 
close to the glass, thus ensuring a sturdy 
growth. Half of the failures with seedlings 
really occur in their early stages ; either from 
being crowded, or drawn up too quickly. 
Amateurs arc also too prone to supply a rich 
compost. The tender little seedlings cannot 
assimilate strong food ; we must wait until they 
are a trifle larger before affording them rich 
composts. Almost all seeds like the following 
mixture : Sand, loam, and leaf-mould in about 
equal proportions. See that good drainage is 
provided, and pay considerable attention io how 
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the pots or pans arc filled. We must remember 
that it will he necessary to lift the seedlings 
directly they can he handled with facility; 
therefore, coarse and uneven soil will not be 
suitable. My own plan is to use a couple of 
different sized sieves or riddles. The remains 
after running the compost through the coarsest 
one are placed in the bottom of the pans, and 
the remains from the smaller sieve placed upon 
that, finishing off wit h a well-mixed and uniform 
compost. When lifting the seedlings out we 
have no fear of breaking the roots--in fact, they 
come away with little balls, and move without 
much Appreciable check. I have had green¬ 
house subjects more particularly in mind while 
penning these notes, but it wifi pay well to 
follow the list of them when sowing Asters, 
Stocks, or any other seeds. P. U. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Naturally - grown Chrysanthe - 
mums. —No doubt there are different ways of 
defining a naturally - grown Chrysanthemum 
plant, but what I especially allude to now are 
those plants which are allowed to grow un¬ 
checked without topping the shoots or in any 
way limit ing their number. Such plants as these 
are seen at the shows in Belgium, and very 
effective they arc, being as suitable for the home 
decoration of the conservatory as they are for 
forming groups at an exhibition. The height of 
suel) jdants varies according to the Variety, 
ranging from 3 feet to 6 feet. I do not remem¬ 
ber to have ever seen plants of this class at an 
English show, where I am sure they would he 
welcome if of the same quality as those grown 
in Belgium. The only point about these that 
interferes with their strict natural growth is 
that t lie flowers are limited to one on a 
shoot, the number of blooms to each plant 
varying from thirty to sixty. Varieties like 
Elaine, Val d’Andorre, or, Indeed, any of the 
reflexed Japanese, are the most suitable for this 
form of culture, they being, as a rule, of dwarf 
and medium height, generally with stout 
stems. The blooms are also self-supporting, 
having stout peduncles. Pots 9 inches and 
10 inches in diameter are large enough for 
any variety. Cuttings should be rooted early 
in the year, the plants shifted into larger pots 
as required, and given abundance of room for a 
full development of the foliage and shoots. 
When the plants make their first natural break 
in April or May, according to the variety, 
instead of restricting their number to three, as 
in the orthodox method, where three large 
blooms are required, the whole of the shoots 
except the very weakest at the bottom are 
allowed to grow. Again, in August, when the 
second break takes place, the number is again 
increased. Each shoot is then allowed to carry 
one bloom, which will be a terminal one, or if 
more are required, the buds need not be re¬ 
moved, as many will cluster at the tips of the 
shoots. If fairly large blooms are wished for, 
one on each will he quite enough. One stout 
stake to each plant will suffice as a support for 
all the stems if these be loosely secured, it being 
possible to so tic them that the heads will not 


have a formal appearance. It is most essential 
that the foliage be preserved in good condition, 
as upon this much of the appearance of such 
plants depends.—E. 

52 al.— Open-air Chrysanthemums.— 

I have recently dealt with this subject, but give 
again a brief selection. For September six good 
varieties would be, first of all, Mine. Des- 
grange and its sports (but commence with the 
type, a very free and beautiful flower), M. 
(Justave (Jrunerwald (delicate pink, passing to 
almost white, a new and very charming kind, 
which has not been inaptly called a pink Mme. 
Desgrange), La Vierge (pure-white, dwarf, and 
very free, the plants quite a mound of bloom), 
Alice Butcher (red, shaded orange), (Jolden 
Shah (yellow, a hybrid Pompon kind), Lyon 
(deep rose-purple), Mme. la Comtessc Foucher 
de Careil (orange-red, a very free and pleasing 
variety), and Win. Holmes (crimson). These I 
have seen all succeeding well in the open, as I 
have made special note of kinds for this purpose 
during recent years. Noveinl>cr and December 
may l>c grouped together, as few kinds bloom 
naturally in December, and these are really 
November varieties. Select, first of all, Cottage 
Pink, a kind one sees largely grown in cottage 
gardens, the flowers light-purplish in colour, and 

I traduced with great freedom, a sturdy, vigorous 
:ind, resisting well rains and fogs even ; Jardin 
des Plantes (yellow, a bright and showy flower), 
Jules Lagravcre (deep purple-rose). Mrs. 
Bundle, the old Triomphe du Nord, and Golden 
Beverley are of note. Not many kinds really 
succeed well late in the year, and then the plants 
must be grown always in the open. The highly- 
fed plants in greenhouses soon suffer when 
exposed to the weather.—C. T. 

- Without some protection Chrysanthe¬ 
mums cannot he depended upon to flower out- 
of-doors during the months of November and 
December. Last season proved this fact very 
conclusively, the severe frost which occurred on 
the night of November 17th just about crippled 
the flowers for the year. During some seasons 
the plants go on flowering quite up to the second 
week in December ; hut, of course, these are 
exceptions. Undoubtedly a wall with a southern 
aspect affords the greatest security from frost 
for plants wholly grown without glass. Where 
nothing but the open border is depended upon, 
the best plan is to select early-flowering varie¬ 
ties, and obtain from these a full crop of flowers. 
It is almost useless to attempt to grow f the 
Incurved section, the natural formation of their 
florets is all against their withstanding adverse 
weather. The incurving petals are natural 
receptacles for the collecting of moisture, and in 
this state the blooms are more easily injured by 
frost than when they are comparatively dry. 
Varieties belonging to the Reflexed section are 
the most suitable, the natural imbricated form 
of their petals prevents moisture collecting 
amongst them. The following varieties are 
suitable for the purpose indicated: Mine. C. 
Desgrange (white, with cream centre when 
opening), G Wermig (primrose-yellow), Mrs. 
i Hawkins (bright-yellow), Leon Lassali (white, 
primrose centre while expanding), Blushing 
I Bride (bright rose-lilac, fading to blush), Alice 
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Butcher (red, shaded orange). Flora (deep 
golden-yellow), Lady FitzWygram (white, 
dwarf habit), Mrs. Cullingford (white), Presi¬ 
dent (maroon). Emperor of China (silvery-pink), 
Golden Christine (golden buff). Temple of Solo- 
mon (yellow), La Vierge (crcamy-white), Elsie 
(canary-yellow), M. E. Pynaert Van Geert 
(deep-yellow, hushed red), Piercy’s Seedling 
(bronze, passing to yellow), Precocity (yellow), 
Wm. Holmes (red, tipped gold), Alexander 
Dufour (rosy-purple), M. Gustave Grunerwaid 
(soft-pink, passing to blush white).—E. M. 

• “— - 

GARDEN WORK.* 
Conservatory. 

It is a very great advantage, Ixith for the welfare of the 
plants and also for effective arrangement, to change the 
position of all the plants occasionally, and as far as possible 
group the various families together. A Cyclamen or a 
Oeutxia or a Hyacinth is not much alone, but a group of 
cither of the plants named, set off with appropriate foliage, 
attracts attention at once, and graceful foliage is as 
necessary as flowers. Most of the Acacias have pretty 
foliage ; Camellias have good foliage, though there is no 
grace or elegance in Camellia-leaves. There is somethin" 
striking about healthy, well-grown Camellias ; but they are 
under a cloud at present; they will come back in fav our in 
the future. The places of the Camellias and Oranges have 
been taken by Pal ms and Tree-Kerns. How very pretty 
and fragrant a good-sized group of Freesias are now mixed 
with a few Maiden hair Ferns in 5-inch pots ! Luculios 
have flowered well, both trained on the wall and also as 
bushes in the liorder, and a good-sized plant makes a grand 
show for several weeks. I have been cutting a few Tea 
Roses, including an odd Marshal Kiel or two, the flowers 
being much deeper in colours than is seen in spring. Tea 
Roses planted in a large, lofty house, where there is room 
to strike out, are never altogether without flowers ; and 1 
have noticed they grow and flower freely in the beds pre¬ 
pared for Camellias, in which a good deal of peat and leaf- 
mould has been mixed with the loam, the latter being very 
turfy—in fact, only the turf skimmed from the meadow 
for this special purpose. In making new beds in conserva¬ 
tory, if leaf-mould is used it is necessary to pick out all 
fragments of stick ; the best way is to pass the leaf-mould 
through an j-inch sieve to take out sticks and stones, if it 
contains any. Stones may lie harmless, but bits of wood 
frequently introduce a fungus among the roots which often 
does serious harm. It takes some time to work plants 
round into condition again after having the roots attacked 
by fungus in the border. To ge'. rid of fungus in a border 
thoroughly saturate the soil with weak soot-water. More 
than one or two waterings will be necessary. 

Forcing-house. 

It is a mistake to use too much heat, especially at night 
during the very short days; 65 degs. at night will he high 
enough for all kinds of forcing. Tuberoses should he 
plunged in the hot-bed os soon os the bulhs have madesonie 
roots ; without the bottom-heat the flowers will not lie so 
fine or quite so fragrant. Propagating mav begin as soon 
as cuttings of the various plants required can be had. Cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots of Tree Carnations will not now 
in almost sheer sand be kept quite moist, but must he 
potted off as soon as rooted. Keen young Cucumbers, 
Melons, and Tomatoes steadily moving on. The bunches 
of Crapes on Pot-Vines must he reduced in number, leav¬ 
ing about six hunches on a strong Vine. Thin the berries 
as soon as it can l»e seen which are taking the lead. Vines 
in bloom must have a little assistance in set ting ; shaking 
the rod or drawing the hand gently down the bunches wifi 
disperse the pollen. Do not give stimulants till the berries 
are set and swelling ; liquid may be given to Roses in pots 
as soon os the hlossoin-huds are visible. If the syringe is 
used freely there will not be much trouble with insects 
Dust the first sjvots of mildew with block sulphur. Cut 
down Bouvardias which have done blooming, and keep 
rather dry till the buds break. Young shoots make good 
cuttings. R 

Tomato-house. 


Everything in the house must be perfectly sweet and 
clean. If Tomatoes have been grown m the house before 
sulphur fumes, raised by heating a plate of iron red-hot 
and scattering a handful of sulphur over it, will destroy all 
fungus spores; hut the house should contain no plants 
whtn sulphur is burnt, om the fumes will destroy even 
green leaf and shoot. If the house is intended to he 
forced, the border should lie trenched up and got ready for 
planting. All Tomato-houses should be heated; the crop 
will pay for it, as when the season advances the price soon 
drops. Tomatoes have been grown several years in the 
same l>eds without changing the soil, but after the third 
year some of the soil should be changed, if possible, though 
a good dressing of soot, lime, and salt has a purifying and 
invigorating effect. When lioxes are used to set the plants 
the soil will bo changed anuually. 

Orchard-house. 

If not already done, the trees in pots should all be re- 
returned to the house and have the necessary pruning and 
cleaning. Any trees in small pots may be shifted into 
larger ones, hut such work should he' done in autumn. 
Mpre trees may be started in the house than there will be 
room for; in summer some of the late Plums may he 
plunged outside to ripen fruit end of June. 

Mushroom-house. 

Continue to make up new l>eds to replace those which are 
exhausted. Very often an apparently exhausted bed mav 
he revived by a good soaking of warm liquid-manure, 
m which a little salt has been dissolved. On cold nights 
now , if the temperature falls below 50 degs., fires must be 
lighted ; up to the present very little fire has been required. 
Bring on fresh hatches of Seakale and Rhubarb roots as 
re quired. Chicory will also h e required now’. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
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Cold Framed* 

Calceolaria-cuttings will he quite safe covered w ith mats 
or a little loose litter scattered over the frame. Frames 
containing bulbs plunged in ashes should lie sheltered in 
severe frost, so also must Auricula and Carnation-frames. 
Remove all decaying leaves or other matter from Auriculas. 
In damp frames a few dry, sifted ashes scattered about wifi 
be useful. The plants will not require much water now ; 
whatever is done in watering should he done on a mild’ 
morning, when the lights can he left open for some hours. 
To winter tender plants in a cold frame requires verv great 
care ; 1 do not say it cannot be done, hut the average per 
son fails. Damp is more to be dreaded than frost; it is 
comparatively easy to keep out frost by increasing the 
weight of covering, hut damp is an insidious thing, and 
destroys the tissues without any warning. 

Window Gardening, 

Cleanliness is always important, hut more especially bo 
just now'. Moss or weeds in pots arc evidences of neglect; 
dust on the foliage tells a similar tale. The more pain one 
takes with window plants the more they S 9 cm to enter into 
and form a part of our lives, and it is here where the 
pleasure and interest of plants in rooms and windows come 
in. Very little w’atcr is required now, and none should lie 
given during severe frost. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Sparrows, where numerous, often do a good deal of 
mischief, especially to Carnations. Sometimes it is neces¬ 
sary to net the Carnation-beds, or run cot ton threads met 
them, to keep off the sparrows. White Pinks, Iwth Mrs. 
Sinkins and others, may he pulled to pieces and replanted 
any time during open weather ; but the sooner the w ork is 
done now the better. In planting the slips or pieces cover 
all the old steins, and press the soil fii mlv around them 
Old stools of Carnations may lie treated in the same way. 
The important matter is to make firm and cover all the old 
stems. A mulch of old leaf-mould, or old Mushroom-beds 
broken up fine, will lie a gre^t help; this mulch will lie 
very useful to ipany things, such as Rose-cuttings that 
were planted early in autumn, and w hich are now get tiiv 
callused, and will soon be forming roots. Cuttings of 
Honeysuckles, flowering Currants, Jasmin unis, and most 
deciduous shrubs will strike now’ if planted firmly in a shaded 
border. If it is not convenient to plant finally yet, prepare 
the cuttings and lay them in till they can be planted, the 
wounds will lie healing. This is a slow’ process, and can¬ 
not lie hurried. This is the reason why late cuttings often 
fail, the March winds blow before the cuttings are 
callused, and the cuttings die. I notice in one of the seed 
lists just to hand that seeds of the Polvantha Roses are 
offered. There is a future before these little Roses, not 
for exhibition, but for grouping in the garden. They are 
always in blossom, and a bed thick enough to cover the 
ground would lie always interesting. 

Fruit Garden. 

A good deal of pruning still remains to lie done, but I 
see many are making efforts to fetch up arrears. One of 
the greatest mistakes the pruner can make is to cut awav 
as I see some are doing, all the voting wood. Pyramid 
Apples and Pears stumped right back to the old wood an¬ 
nually cannot heir good fruit year after year. They 
produce blossoms, hut the blossom's or young fruit always 
fail, and if perchance one or two fruits hang on till the end 
of the season, there is no flavour ; one might as well eat a 
Turnip. How can itl e otherwise, when every bit of new 
wood is stripped from the tree by the man with the knife 
or shears? This is no fancy picture ; in spite of all that 
has been written of the folly of over-pruning, it is still 
done to a very great extent, especially in villa gardens. 
In dressing Vines and vineries, in which there might have 
been a little mildew’ present last spring or summer it 
would be advisable to hum a little sulphur in the house, 
if there are no plants in the house. Of course, the fumes 
of the burning sulphur will kill every green thing, though 
it will not injure the Vines if the canes are well ripened. 

If the sulphur remedy cannot be applied bv burning, paint 
the house inside or clean the plant with 'soap and water, 
and apply hot lime-water, in which half-a-pound of 
sulphur has been mixed, to the walls, and then paint the 
roils with the following mixture : Sulphur, half-a-pound, 
one pound each of lime and soot, and sufficient clay to 
make it stick. Make it into a thin paint w’ith soft soap anil 
water, or Sunlight-suap will do as well. 


Vegetable Garden. 

No time should he lost now in sowing early Peas and 
Beans, if the weather and the soil are both suitable 
Select the warmest site available—the south side of a 
wall or building is the best place. Where there are borders 
in front of lcan-to forcing-houses, they are excellent 
positions for bringing on early crops of 'vegetables, tmeh 
as Peas, Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes,’ Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces, Ac., and if there is a garden anywhere without 
its early bonier, set about making one" without delay 
Shelter is a great deal, but it is not even thing. There 
must lie depth of soil, anil the soil, the whole of its depth, 
must be rich. Bright sunshine mav not lie a good t hin ' 
if the roots are starved, and it should lie the cultivators 
object to see that the roots have all the food they require. 
We are well on in the new’ year, and Cucumber and Melon 
plants will soon be required of plants in warm-houses, and 
pi Is, and frames. Cookie's Perfection is one of the best 
Cucumbers to grow' both for a private garden and also for 
market. The Telegraph is undoubtedly of first-class 
flavour, and bears freely, hut it will not continue to bear 
so well all through the season as Isvkie’s Perfection. The 
Telegraph will he showing signs of exhaustion before 
I-ioekie’s has half run through its energy. Sow Tomatoes 
for planting in warm-houses, or strike cuttings from plants 
in bearing, though I am not much in favour of cuttim's 
at this season. There is never too much vigour in "a 
Tomato, unless too much manure lias been used. Sow a 
few' Lettuce seeds under glass. E. Hobday 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

The advent of the New Year has been marked hv a change 
to severer weather, which, if it continues, will put a stop 
to all outdoor work, and render themosUwrportant part of 
the indoor routinethat of keeping upagenial temperature. 
A good deal of experience or Hkill is also necessary to en¬ 
able one to hit the right mean in the matters of heat and 
moisture. It does not do to allow the thermometer to fall 


too low frequently, even though frost be excluded, for 
town-grown plants do not possess the vitality of those 
ream! m the country; while, on the other hand, anv 
excess of heat excites an undue amount of growth in com¬ 
paratively hardy subjects, which weakens them consider 
ably. In the town greenhouse an average teni|ierature of 
4.> degs. lo 5o degs. will lie found most suitable for the 
majority of greenhouse and bedding plants at this season. 
As regards watering, the liest rule to go bv is to keep 
things comparatively dry in cold weather, and more espe¬ 
cially so in a low temperature ; hut when much fire-heat is 
used evaporation is almost as active in some houses as if the 
sun shone, and unless a fair amount of moisture is 
supplied main plants will soon suffer. It is almost 
too soon yet to begin propagating where there is 
much smoke about, but slock plants of Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Abutilons, and others should lie placet! in heat to 
furnish cuttings. Prune them lightly into shape before¬ 
hand, anil keep them rather dry at the root until fairly 
started, but syringe them frequently overhead in fine 
weather. Bouvardias that flow’ered early and have had 
set oral weeks’ rest in a temperature since may be similarly 
treated with a view to secure some early cuttings ; hut any 
that may have been kept in heat to bloom until Christmas 
must not he excited again just yet. Take cuttings of 
I/obelias as fast as they can be obtained, for if left too long 
the plants frequently die away altogether at this season. 
Lven if the stock of old plants is lost it is an easy matter 
to raise a fresh one from seed, and Sutton’s dark-blue 
Lobelia comes as even, true, and good from seed as any 
named kind. This is a good time, where there is a nii*e 
bottom-heat boil, to take root cuttings of the graceful and 
useful Dracienas, of which the green-leaved varieties, such 
as D. indivi.su, 1). australis, Ac., are excellent town plants, 
and will stand almost as much smoke, dust, and neglect 
a t ’. notoriously hardy Aspidistra. Fern spores sown 
this month or next usually succeed better than if left till 
later and such seeds as those of the Golden Feather 
1 vrethrum, Centaureas, and Mimulus ought also to be 
started in good time. B. c. R. 


THIS COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
13/A to January 20/A. 

Made up hot-beds for Potatoes anil other things. I 
generally make these up in blocks, a block being wide 
enough to carry two lines of frames. Cucumbers, Melons, 
and propagating mav lie done in the frames at the back 
where the bed is highest, and the frames in the front can 
he used for Potatoes, Carrots, Radishes, lettuces, Ac. 
This economises the heat, and the bedsare more lasting. 
Finished laying out. the seed Potatoes to sprout, A few 
rows of Sharpe s Victor, a white early kidney, have been 
planted on an early border of front of a forcing-house. 
Where some warmth is borrowed from the house the 
Potatoes will lie protected when they come up. I have 
generally dug early Potatoes from this border before the 
frame Potatoes are all finished. The autumn-sown Peas 
have profited by the mild w'eather, and have come up 
and at present look strong. Other Peas have been planted 
for succession, and I have generally used some in heat to 
make sure. Repotted a number of Gloxinias, which are 
just starting into growth, and placed on a shelf at the back 
of stove. They always start awav well on this shelf, the 
warmth just suiting them. Put in more Chrysanthemum 
cuttings. The earliest cuttings are now rooted, and are 
taken out of the propagating tranie and placed on a stage 
in a light position. Only fire enough is used in the Chrvs- 
anthemum-house to keep out frost, as I want the plants 
to he sturdy and dwarf. Stirred the soil among the spring- 
flowering plants in the beds. The frost does not lay hold 
of a loose surface in the same way it does a hard-beaten 
•rust, and has not the same lifting power, consequently, 
joes not do so much harm. I have still plenty of Veitcli s 
Self-protecting Autumn Brcumli stowed away sale from 
frost. Filled in beds in Cucumber-house with warm 
manure ; the plants are ready, and as the soil is wanned 
through the plants are set out. Ixx’kie’s Perfection alone 
will be planted in the house. Sowed more Tomatoes. 
Pricked off Cyclamens sowed last August. Cleared out 
plants from the conservatory, and filled up with plants 
from the forcing-house. Many things are coming on now, 
including a large hatch of Freesias and other bulbs. 
Manured and ridged ground for Onions, and trenched up 
a piece of ground for early Potatoes, to lie followed by 
S trawl lorries. The latter will lie planted early in August. 
Trenched a piece of ground to he laid out as a shrubbery, 
one of the principal objects lieing to create a blind that 
will quickly hide some ugly building. Relaid Box-edging 
and turned over gravel paths. Cut down and removed 
several Sycamore and other trees which are injuring plants 
and other better trees growing near, and thus involved a 
rearrangement of the undergrowth. Instead of planting 
in mixtures, the Laurels, Yews, Boxes, Aucuhas, Ber¬ 
berries, Hollies, Ac., will he grouped together. This will, 
I think, make a desirable change. Potted more Tuberoses. 


Day Lilies in pots. —Where a, greenhouse 
or conservatory has to be kept gay at all seasons 
as much variety as possible consistent with a 
gootl display of bloom is generally the object 
aimed at, and among plants that give very little 
trouble and at the same time afford a pleasing 
variety to the usual occupants of the greenhouse 
may be named the different forms of Heincro- 
callis or Day Lilies, more especially the clear 
golden-yellow' H. Hava, w’hich is such a general 
favourite. Good dowering tufts of this reach a 
height of about a yard, and though the indi¬ 
vidual blooms onh' last a short time, a succes¬ 
sion is kept up for a considerable period. The 
dwarfer-growing H. Dumortieri, whose flowers 
are of a deep-orange hue, tinged on the exterior 
with bronze, is also well suited for this treat¬ 
ment, and so is H. Thunbergi, the blossoms of 
which are of softer tint than those of H. Hava. 
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The stronger-growing kinds, Buch as H. fulva 
and H. Kwanso, with their double-flowered 
forms, are not so useful for flowering under 
glass. The variegated-leaved variety, when in 
good form, is, however, wonderfully pretty, and 
with a little protection the variegation is very 
clear and decided. For flowering these Day 
Lilies under glass very little preparation is 
necessary, for where there are clumps estab¬ 
lished in the open ground they may be lifted, 
potted into suitable sized pots, and placed in a 
cold frame, all that is needed lieing to water 
when necessary. As the roots get active a little 
liquid-manure will be beneficial.—H. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

It is very easy to Btrikc cuttings too soon in the 
case of these “ Geraniums ” (a name which 1 must 


struck in 2^-inch pots, which arc quite large 
enough, the first shift should be into 3-inch 
pots, which will give ample room for a good 
start. As soon as these arc tilled (not pot- 
bound) with roots, 4\-ineh pots should be the 
next shift, and thence into fl inch pots, and the 
largest into f-incli pots later on if desirable. In 
any case, however, tho pots should be thoroughly 
well filled with roots by the end of August, 
leaving September for the ripening of the wood 
in an exposed position. By the end of the 
latter month the plants should be brought 
under cover into a dry house or pit where 
ventilation can be given ns freely as possible by 
night as well as day. When there is the 
slightest suspicion of damping, or the atmos¬ 
phere appears to be moisture-laden, some 
warmth should lie applied to keep it dry and 
buoyant. This warmth will also assist in the 
development of the (lower-trusses, and is really 
necessary to obtain the best results. A night 
temperature at that time of from 43 degs. to 


White Zonal Pelargonium “ Niphetos." 


confess I still prefer to that given as the heading) 
in more ways than one. Firstly, when pro¬ 
pagated early, the growth is made under less 
favourable conditions and is no real gain in 
point of time ; secondly, in striking them early 
there is every possibility (in private establish¬ 
ments at least) of the young plants being 
crowded together through want of room by 
reason of the bedding plants Liking trp so much 
space. In this way all receive similar treat¬ 
ment, w hereas those now* under notice should 
have as favourable a position as cun lie accorded 
them, even from the time of striking tho cut¬ 
tings. In striking the cuttings, it is better to 
insert each singly in a small pot to prevent the 
earliest growth from becoming drawn, os well 
as to avoid a check in the first potting olV, 
A frame or pit with a moderate warmth, and 
not any excess of moisture, will do well for pro¬ 
pagating, or they may be struck in houses on 
shelves where a little shaded. When safely 
rooted, a lower temperature will l>e better in 
every w'ay. Supposing the cuttings have been 


30 degr. will give a good return in flowers, 
allowing, of course, a corresponding rise during 
the day. “ Geraniums,’’ it should lie borne in 
mind, do l»c8t in a dry atmosphere. They 
arc also found to do in chalky soils out-of- 
doors. This.should point to the fact that some 
lime-nibble broken up finely and mixed with 
the soil is good for them. Failing this useful 
article, some bone-meal will do almost os well, 
being easily assimilated by the plants, although it 
does not keep the soil quite so open. As to soil, 
nothing can surpass good fibrous-loam ami the 
liest of leaf-mould, one-fourth of the latter to 
three-fourths of the former being good pro¬ 
portions. Firm potting is decidedly the liest, 
os it keeps in check any tendency to rank 
growth, which ought to be avoided. In the 
early summer, as soon as all danger of frosts is 
over, the plants should stand out-of-doors in a 
sunny spot upon a bed of ashes at a fair distance 
apart, in tin* Cisc* of forced Strawberries in 
grow’th. Two stoppings at least will be needful ; 
if the plants have progressed in the best manner, 


three w ill be better. This should give from ten 
to twelve good blooming shoots oy the time 
they arc required. In any case, rather than 
have to pick out the first flower trusses when 
formed too early, it is much better to stop once 
more, provided there is time, than thus to 
waste the energies of the plants to no real 
purpose. Any assistance in the way of 
manure should be deferred until the plants 
nre showing for flower. In this there is one 
essential object to be aimed at which often¬ 
times is lost sight of by cultivators ; it is that 
of keening in check a too rank development 
of leaf grow th, which senes no actual good. 
There is such a host of varieties in cultivation 
that it is a difficult matter to really select just 
a few r as the very best of each colour. Niphetos, 
the white variety now illustrated, stands out, 
however, sis one of the very liest of the pure- 
w hites. The growth is dwarf and compact, the 
leaves never large under careful treatment, 
w hilst it is a profuse-flowering kind. It is also 
well suited for bedding out-of-doors in dry 
positions. Swanley Single White is also a good 
variety of dwarf branching habit. Of the crim¬ 
sons Lord Roselwry and H. Canncll Junior are 
two of the best; Lord Chesterfield, a soft 
magenta, is a grand variety. In the salmon 
shades, Mrs. Roliert Canned and Lady R. 
Churchill can be strongly recommended. As a 
dark pink Maud of Wales should lie noted, ns 
should Mrs. Wildsmith of the rose pinks. Of 
tile blush-coloured kinds. Lady Brooke and 
Bridesmaid are two capital kinds. Another 
'ood one to complete a dozen is Marquis of 
Dufferm, a crimson-magenta, also a free-flowering 
variety. Niphetos (here figured), belongs to the 
Nosegay section. As its name implies, the 
flowers arc pure-white, never becoming tinted 
under the strongest sun. It is the freest and 
most persistent bloomer of the whole family. I 
have had plants in bloom continuously for two 
years in fl inch pots, with an occasional top¬ 
dressing of some plant food. C. 

3250.- Hydrangeas in pots. -There w ill 
h* no difficulty in flowering these by the dates 
you mention. They are naturally deciduous, 
so, of course, you lose the leaf, as you describe. 
Cut them back to the sound eyes near the base. 
Some will lie more prominent than others, and 
it is these which will carry the finest heads of 
(lower. Feed them well when growth is active, 
but do not repot, unless in very small sizes now. 
Plenty of water, light, and an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature will grow them very well.— 
r. U. 

_ These should lie pruned rather severely (see reply 

lo , r i_45). After pruning keep them rather dry at the root 
[or a time, but place them in a genial warmth, and syringe 
trv.menllv overhead. When well in growth repot them. 

.I pii*h them on with plenty of water and liquid- 

inun ii re. They require free ventilation and abundance of 

I'glit.—B. C. R. 

5243 and 3250.- Treatment of Hydran¬ 
geas. — These plants make their growths 
„nd tho flower-shoots the year previous to 
flowering; if they are weak no flower-heads 
will lie produced. Although the flower-heads 
are produced from the growths of the current 
year, they will not flower if the wood is not 
vigorous and w ell ripened. Some persons have 
an idea that the pruning-knife is essential in the 
culture of all kinds of plants and trees, taking 
much pleasure in cutting and slashing. A well- 
grown Hydrangea makes Btout, Bhort-jointcd 
young w ood, and if it is too crowded cut out the 
weak growths in summer, but do not use the 
knife at ail in winter.—J. D. E. 

_ Supposing the plant to be in a not, and 

of large or moderate size, all the weak shoots or 
spray should l>e cut out altogether, and the 
st rong shoots (of last year) be cut bock to within 
two or three strong eyes of their base. If a very 
large specimen is wanted do not prune quite so 
hard, leaving the principal shoots about a third 
of their present length. Hants in the open 
ground may lie treated somewhat in the same 
way, but as a rule they do not require nearly so 
much pruning as pot plants.—B. C. R. 

_ Your plant will need no more cutting down than 

the frost will effect. Simply Him hack lo the sound wood 
in March. We should not get llie grand specimens found 
in the southern eounties if they were cut down to the 
ground annually. — 1*. U. 

_ Hydrangeas form flower-buds on the ends of the 

shootf, and if the plants are cut down there will he no 
flower*. Plants of straggling, untidy habit may he pruned, 
but not others.—K. H 
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CLEMATISES IN POTS. 

We <1o not often sec these grown in pots now. 
Why, I eannot say. I rememljer some grand 
collections at the Royal Botanic Society’s 
exhibitions, held some years back in Regent’s- 
park, but for the last six or seven years an 
occasional well-grown plant is all I have seen 
in private collections. It is difficult to account 
for this when we bear in mind how easily the 
Clematis is grown, and how certain a bloomer 
it is. If the individual flowers do not last long 
in the open air, and show signs of being weather¬ 
beaten when wind and rain prevail, we can 
remedy this by growing them under glass. The 
double varieties will keep fresh for weeks, and 
are very useful as cut flowers during early spring. 
Some of the varieties found among the Patens 
and Lanuginosa classes are grand in si/e, form, 
and colour, while more than one of them are 
exquisitely scented. I think we may safely say 
that few plants will give more show for the 
same amount of trouble ; nor can the amateur 
with an unheated or barely frost-proof house 
find a genus more suitable for spring and 
summer Blooming. I am dealing with plants in 
pots only, so their grand qualities as climbers, 
both inside and out, must be left for a future 
note. One most 

Important item when cultivating the 
Clematis is knowing to which class or section a 
variety belongs. Until we understand the 
characteristics of each section, wc shall not be 
certain of success ; therefore, we will look into 
this point at once. Clematises are divided into 
several classes, but the four most suited for pots 
are the Patens (see cut), Jackmani, Florida, and 
Lanugiuosa groups, and I propose giving a note 
upon each. The Patens and Florida groups flower 
upon the matured wood of theprevious season, and 
this must be borne in mind when pruning. Both 
of them produce long growths from the base after 
having flowered. In order to increase the 
strength of these shoots it is well to cut away 
the two-year-old wood as soon as the blooms 
have been secured. It is a good plan to train 
the two or three long growths up the roof of the 
house. I tie them to a piece of string stretching 
from the pots to a purlin running through my 
house. There would l>e a considerable amount 
of attention needed to train the growths over a 
wire globe or trellis work as they grew, and I 
find the above plan much easier, besides afford¬ 
ing more light to mature the wood. At any 
convenient time during the winter the plants 
are repotted and the wood trained around gloljes 
or not as desired, this being cut away after it 
has bloomed, and more young growths trained 
up the strings as before. If the room should be 
needed for other purposes, the Clematises may 
be stood out-of-doors after the middle of June, 
where they will finish their growth equally well. 
Do not stand them against a hedge and allow 
the growth to ramble among it, or you will 
probably have much difficulty in clearing the 
wood later on without injury. 

A FEW GRAND varieties among the Patens 
class are Albert Victor (deep-lavender), The 
Queen (delicate-lavender), Miss Bateman (white, 
with deep-chocolate centre), Fair Rosamond 
(blush-white), and Lord Londesborough (a deep- 
mauve). These are all single and very large 
blooms. On the other hand, we find all "doubles 
in the Florida class, and although we have Beauty 
of Worcester, from the Lanuginosa section, pro¬ 
ducing both double and single blossoms of a bluish- 
violet shade, the best double are Belle of Woking 
(silvery-grey), Countess of Lovelace (lilac), and 
Duchess of Edinburgh (pure-white). The last 
named is particularly sweet scented and pure. 
In the Jackmani section we have a group which 
flower from the wood made early in the spring. 
The growths are long, like the Patens and Florida 
sections, but are produced earlier, and when 
their length is attained they commence bloom¬ 
ing from the point backwards, giving flowers 
from almost every joint. When this growth 
has bloomed it is of no further use, and may be 
cut down. In the meantime the plants may 
stand in any odd corner until their next lot of 
growth commences from the base, when they 
should be grown on as before. An enormous 
lot of bloom is produced by this class, and an 
8-inch pot will carry enough wood to completely 
clothe a globe 3 feet or 4 feet in diameter. 
Jackmani superba (dark-purple), Jackmani alba 
(white), Jackmani “ Smith's Snow White,” is 
a grand addition sent out by Messrs. K. Smith 


and Co., Worcester ; Alexandra (pale-reddish 
violet), Gijpsy Queen (velvety-purple), and Star 
of India (deep-reddish-plum) are only a few of 
the gems in this section. Treat this class as 
herbaceous perennial climbers. 

The Lanuginosa section make growth not 
quite so strong as the Patens and Florida varie¬ 
ties, but instead of flowering like them they 
bloom in succession upon short laterals from 
the long growths. We see that the Pateus and 
Florida classes bloom on the wood made the 
previous season, after which it is useless. The 



wood of the Jackmani class carries a crop 
of bloom the same year, and may then 
be cut down; but that of the Lanuginosas 
merely needs a few of the weakest growths 
to be cut away each spring, the stronger 
growths being left permanent. Otto Frcebcl is 
a sweet-scented white of immense size ; Henryi 
is also large, perhaps the largest blossom in the 
whole genus. Alba magna (pure-white), the 
Gem (deep-lavender), Blue Gem (a sweet c<vru- 
lean blue), and Beauty of Surrey (soft greyish- 
blue) are but a few of the numerous grand 
varieties to be found in this section. Grand 
new Clematises are being introduced yearly, 
and it is quite impossible to name more than a 
few in each of the above sections. I hope these 
few r notes will have shown the immense import¬ 
ance of correct pruning wdien cultivating the 
Clematis, so I will close with a general hint or 
two on the whole genus. If small plants arc 
purchased from the trade growers they may be 
shifted into G-inch pots at once, using good 
drainage and a rich, loamy compost, having a 
fair sprinkling of ^-inch bones and soot. 
Clematises are very ravenous feeders, and will 
benefit from liquid-manures wdien growing. 
They also like plenty of moisture from the time 
new grow r th commences until their wood is 
matured. The puts soon become crammed 
with roots, and unless a heavy mulching can be 
applied it is a good plan to repot them each 
other year. When this is being done pick out 
as much of the soil from the mat of roots as 
possible ; nor need we hesitate to cut a good 
deal of their roots away where matted so extra 
thickly, as wc often find them. The tempera¬ 
ture of a cool greenhouse will suit them admir¬ 
ably, but they are also at home in almost a 
stove-heat. Few insects attack them, the chief 
pest being aphis, and these only when surround¬ 
ing subjects are also troubled with them. 

P. U. 


5*246. Veronicas in pots. -These plants, 
when grown in pots, do not require more than a 
cool greenhouse temperature. In fact, some of 
them are hardy enough to stand through the 
winter in the open air in England. Their 
culture is very easy, as they are free-growing 
plants, making masses of librous roots when 
growing, and they must be shifted from one 


flower-pot into another before they become 
what gardeners term pot-bouiul—that is, the 
roots matted round the inner surface of the 
flower-pot. The best soil for them is a compost 
of two parts good fibrous yellow loam to one of 
peat; a little decayed manure and sand should 
be added ; not much, as the plants are likely to 
grow too rampant. Leaf-mould may also be 
used in the place of peat, if the latter cannot be 
obtained, as the Veronicas are not over particular 
as regards the compost used to grow them in.— 
J. D. E. 

- These do not require more than a green¬ 
house temperature, and are excellent plants for 
the amateur to grow, as they are not difficult 
to cultivate, wdiilst they bloom freely through 
the autumn and early winter months. It is a 
pity that more interest is not taken in this 
class, as there is no lack of variety, many with 
flowers of beautiful colour. One of the best is 
V. Andersoni, which has dark-green leaves and 
blue and w’hite flow'ers in dense spikes, whilst 
the variegated form is quite a foliage plant, the 
leaves green, variegated with creamy-white, a 
very distinct and handsome variety. Blue ( Jem 
is dwarf, free, and the flow r ers bright-blue. 
Celestial (sky-blue), Imperatrice (rich-blue), 
Marie Antoinette (pink), Eveline (rose-lilac, the 
habit of the plant in every way good), Diainant 
(deep-red), and Heine des Blanches (pure-w hite). 
In the more southerly districts of England, in 
Devonshire and sheltered parts along the 
Cornish coast, the plants are quite hardy, but 
otherwise must have the protection of a green¬ 
house. The best results are got from plants 
planted out during the summer months, and 
lifted w hen frost approaches and transferred to 
pots, keeping up a gay display in the green¬ 
house until Chrysanthemums are in full bloom. 
Suppose one is going to commence with cuttings, 
get these from half-ripened wood in the late 
spring or earlier. They w r ill strike readily with 
a little artificial heat, and Gow r er moderately 
well the first year, but really w’ell the second 
season. If yon have no opportunity of planting 
them out during the summer, they must, of 
course, bo kept in the 5-inch or G-inch pots in 
which they were placed at the final shift, but 
very careful attention w ill bo necessary to keep 
the soil moist. If possible, plant them out in 
early June, loosen the soil a little round the 
ball, and plant out in rich, light soil, the best 
way of promoting a vigorous grow th, and plenty 
of fibrous roots. One or two stoppings of the 
chief shoots may be given, but not after the first 
few days in July. At the latter end of August 
or early September, take up the plants and put 
them into as small pots as possible without 
unduly cramming in the roots. Six-inch, or even 
5-inch, will, as a rule, be sulficient size for 
amateurs with small greenhouses.—C. T. 

- These pretty plants (the shrubby 

varieties) are of the easiest possible culture, and 
succeed admirably with a minimum of heat, or 
even in a cold house, in either country or tow n 
gardens. Cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
will strike readily in sandy soil in a very gentle 
warmth, or even under a close cold frame or 
handlight, at any time during the summer, or 
when a little harder they maybe inserted in the 
autumn, and w ill mostly form roots if only frost 
is kept away. The following spring they should 
be potted singly into 3-inch sizes, using good 
fibrous or sandy loam, with half the quantity 
of leaf-mould or peat ; grow them on for a time 
under glass, but with plenty of air, pinch out 
the points once, shift into 5-inch pots when 
broken into growth again, stand them out of 
doors in August, and they will bloom beautifully 
in September, October, or later. I have some 
beautifully in bloom now r (January *2) in a house 
from which frost is only just excluded. They 
thrive best with firm potting and free drainage, 
watering abundantly in hot weather, and not 
allowing them to become very dry even in the 
winter, as they are of an evergreen nature, and 
nearly always in either growth or bloom, more 
or less. Old plants should be moderately 
pruned in the spring, and repotted when they 
break into growth again.—B. C. R. 

- These are easily propagated from cut¬ 
tings, and grown into Howering plants in 5-inch 
pots in one season, if the cuttings are taken 
early in spring. The New Zealand Veronicas 
are fairly hardv in sheltered places, and the 
other species, of which Andersoni may be taken 
us the type, may be grown in a cool greenhouse. 
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In a mild season they will live through the 
winter outside. The same soil and treatment 
that will grow a “Geranium” or Fuchsia will 
grow the greenhouse Veronicas. Old plants 
may be cut back in spring and repotted when 
the buds break. These will make large bushes 
and flower to the end of summer and autumn, 
whilst the cuttings rooted in spring will flower 
in smaller pots.—K. H. 

-A rool greenhouse temperature is very suitable for 

these, as they are not quite hardy, unless in a very warm 
and sheltered locality. Veronica Traversi is about the 
hardiest. A rich, loamy, compost will do them well. 
Keep them frequently s\ ringed w hile not in bloom, and 
avoid too much heat with close atmospheres. Treat like 
other half-hardy shrubs.—P. U. 

f>258. -Solanum Capsicastrum.— The 

shoots must be well thinned out, for if much 
crowded they will be too weak to fruit freely. 
Stop the growths in May to make them bushy, 
and in June either plant them out again or shift 
them into G-inch or 7-ineh pots, and when a 
little established stand them on ashes in the 
open air. They make the best plants in this 
way, as the lifting checks them sadly. Give 
t hem plenty of water and liquid-manure in hot 
weather, and in September prick out the point 
of each strong shoot. Seedling plants never 
berry to any extent until the second or third 
year.—B. C. R. 

1. - Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

—The delicate petals of this beautiful flower are easily 
scalded by the sun when under glass, especially so when 
the flowers are rendered soft by the use of strong manures. 
Water will »lso cause this if allowed to get on the petals 
from drip or from syringing.—F. B. f Winchester. 


MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 
Mignonette for early spring flowering may n<»\> 
soon be sown. Where only a limited quantity is 
required, a shelf closo to the glass in a Imuse 
win re just sufficient heat is given to keep out 
frost will be the best position, or a mild hot-bed 
in a pit will bring the seed up quickly. In the 
neighbourhood of London or any place where 
fogs prevail, it requires some care to keep the 
early sown Mignonette from getting spindly and 
weak, and it is liable to damp oft' wdiile in the 
seed-leaf. During bright weather a little 
warmth with plenty of air will be beneficial, 
but in dull, foggy weather it should be kept as 
co >1 as possible. Although the early-sown 
Mignonette requires a little extra care, it will 
w'ell repay the trouble, for it will come into flow'er 
at a time when it is most appreciated, and last 
better than that which comes into bloom after 
the weather is warmer. Any plants that get 
too thin or straggling for flowering in pots will 
be useful for planting out. In growing Mignon¬ 
ette in pots it is essential that the pots should 
be filled firmly with a good, loamy compost, 
with which may be mixed a good proportion of 
well-rotted manure. 

Soot should be mixed with the manure 
before adding it to the other compost ; this 
will kill any worms or other insects. Old 
lime rubbish is also a valuable addition, 
especially for the early sowings, as it helps 
to keep the soil sweet. The seed should 
be sown fairly thick, and as soon as the plants 
are large enough they may be thinned out, but 
not too much at first. From six to nine plants 
in a 5-inch pot will be sufficient after the final 
thinning. Plenty of light and air is essential, 
but cold east winds arc very damaging, and it 
will be better not to give air than to expose the 
plants to a direct east wind. As soon as the 
plants are large enough to require it they 
should have more room, and when they are an 
inch or from that to 2 inches high liquid-manure 
may be used, commencing with it well diluted 
and gradually increasing the strength. Great 
care should be taken that it is used in a clear 
state. I find a great difficulty in making young 
men understand that all liquid-manures should 
l>c allowed to settle down and never be used 
except in a clear state. Thick, muddy manure 
not only stains the foliage, but it forms a coating 
over the surface of the soil and effectually pre¬ 
vents evaporation and absorption. There are 
some 

Very distinct varieties of Mignonette, 
but names are rather misleading. The varieties 
may be divided into three distinct forms —viz., 
red, white, and yellow. In the red varieties 
the colour is given by the numerous anthers, 
the petals being of a greenish-white and incon¬ 
spicuous ; in the yellow the anthers are yellow, 


and in the white varieties the petals are much 
enlarged, and the anthers are very small and 
sometimes entirely al>sent. Parson’s White wus 
the first distinct white variety, and although 
there are now many different names, I have not 
met with anything letter than the original. 
The best and most distinct red variety is Vil- 
morin’s grandiflora. I do not know the history 
of the ycllow r variety, Golden Queen. All the 
al>ove may be obtained under various pet names. 
I may mention Machet as another distinct form ; 
this has very thick spikes of bloom of agreenish- 
wdiite. This and Vilmorin’s are the most 
popular for market work. While speaking of 
varieties I may allude to the curious double 
variety showm by Messrs. Balchin and Sons a 
few years ago. In this variety the seed-vessels 
were superseded by lateral spikes of bloom, the 
lower ones running out to some length, the 
original petals much enlarged and white. A 
most interesting variety, but it can only be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. H. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA AMETHYSTOGLOSSA. 

The first plant which I ever saw of this was in 
the garden of H. P. Reichenheim, in the Tein 
Garden outside Berlin. This was thirty years 
ago, and I afterwards saw it as a unique speci¬ 
men in England in Mr. Warner’s collection. 
Soon after this the Messrs. Low and Co., of 
Clanton, received a fine lot of it ; but not many, 
I think, equalled Mr. Warner's plant. The 
Messrs. Low have every now and then large 
consignments of this Orchid, which keep it well 
before the public, for the beauty of its flowers 
commends it to everyone, and it appears to exist 
in very great quantities in its native place, so 
much so that I do not think this a variety of 
C. guttata, as some authors call it var. Prinzi. 
I rather here adopt the name given it, I believe, 
by Linden. The plant certainly has some 
resemblance to C. guttata, yet I think it is quite 
distinct. It has somewhat slender, erect, stem- 



Caltleya Amethystoglossa. 


like pseudo-bulbs, which usually attain a length 
of 2.\ feet, and I have seen the bulbs reach 
3 feet and more. These bear upon the points a 
pair of large leathery leaves, and from between 
these the scape appears, bearing many flowers, 
which vary much in size and colour in different 
plants. This might be expected from a plant 
that seeds freely and evidently grows in a spot 
well suited to the development of the young 
seedlings. The flowers each measure 5 inches 
or more across, the sepals and petals being 
nearly equal, thick and waxy in texture, 
creamy white, suffused with a tinge of rose and 
spotted, more especially near the margins, with 


numerous spots (not blotches) of rich rosy- 
purple. 

The side lores of the lip are erect, in colour 
about the same as the ground of the sepals and 
petals, the tips reflexed and of a rich amethyst- 
purple. The middle lobe is of a rich and bright 
amethyst-purple. The flowers last in full beauty 
for a month, and they do not injure the plant if 
allowed to remain on for that period. I like to 
allow the plants to remain in the house in which 
the flowors open far better than to remove them 
to another, which is sure to be moister or drier, 
and to have some variation in temperature, 
either of which affects the duration of the 
flowers to a surprising extent. Its usual time 
of flowering is. the spring months, but I have 
seen its flowers at all seasons. Last season 
I noted a very distinct and handsome variety 
flowering with Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, and 
this was not a recently imported plant either. 
It would be a desirable acquisition if we could 
ensure its flowering regularly at this dull time 
of the season. To grow this plant so that it 
will continue to make bulbs strong enough to 
bloom annually has somewhat puzzled the 
majority of growers. I usually find that it 
becomes smaller after alxnit two or three seasons, 
and I am of opinion that it docs not like such 
cool treatment as most of the Cattleyas are 
subjected to. I think the best place to winter 
this is with plants of Ladia elegans in a house 
that does not at any time fall below GO (legs. If 
at any time the plant appears to be inclined to 
move too soon, it should be set where more air 
can play upon it, and it should be kept a little 
drier ; but I am totally opposed to the roasting 
system which used to De applied to this family. 

G. 


A good amateur’s Orchid.— A really 
good Orchid for an amateur to grow in his 
collection is Odontoglossum Rossi majus, which 
will succeed well in either a pot or a basket. It 
is easily grown in the cool-house, and the flowers 
last in beauty for many weeks during the 
winter. They vary considerably in colour, but 
the variety majus is as good as any, the flowers 
lxirne in pairs, with white petals and sepals 
spotted with purplish-brown, whilst the lip is 
large and white, the crest yellow r . It is an 
excellent Orchid for cutting, each of these richly- 
marked blooms making a good flower for the 
coat. In the smallest collection this should be 
grown for its beauty and easy culture.—C. T. 


GARDEN REFUSE. 

The above term includes all that is supposed to 
be of little value in the garden, but which often 
gives the grower of choice vegetables and fruit 
just the materials required to mix with un¬ 
suitable soils. At no season of the year than 
now is there a better opportunity to secure these 
aids to enrich the soil, at the same time doing a 
vast amount of good by the removal of useless, 
often unsightly material. One of the best man¬ 
ures w’e have is wood-ashes, which most plants 
in a vigorous state like. At this period the 
quarters occupied by last year’s crops wdll 
require to be got in readiness for the next 
season’s crop, and in gardens of any age 
with plentiful supplies of manure failures 
often occur by clubbing, w’irew'orm, and 
other insect pests. There is no better 
remedy than stopping the supply of animal 
manure and treating the soil to liberal dress¬ 
ings of wood-ashes, lime, or burnt garden 
refuse. In case any doubt exists as to the rich¬ 
ness of the soil, w’ood-ashes may be used, adding 
a liberal quantity of guano, or the latter may 
with advantage be applied as a top-dressing. 
There is alw ays from this date till late in the 
spring a w r ealth of material that may be con¬ 
verted into charred refuse, as all prunings, 
useless growth, stalks of Cabl>ages, Cauliflowers, 
or any of the Brassiea tribe may be utilised 
for this purpose, and if a large quantity 
cannot be secured, certain quarters may be 
attended to, doing the worst each season. 
It is surprising wdiat a mass of suitable 
material can be secured wdicn means are taken 
to collect and prepare for this purpose. There 
is no bettor fertiliser than charred refuse for 
soils badly infested with wireworm, adding a 
small quantity of gas-lime. For Asparagus-beds 
in heavy clay soil the garden refuse, after having 
been placed in heaps with a liberal quantity of 
quicklime and turned occasionally, is of great 
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value. Leaves, which are often very plentiful, 
may always be turned to valuable account. 
They decay rapidly if placed in sunken pits or 
covered with soil and saturated with liquid- 
manure. Mortar rubble from buildings should 
always be utilised for fruit-trees, and if not re¬ 
quired at the time should be stored for use when 
required. If there is any surplus matter that is 
not sullieiently decayed, allow it to get ail the 
moisture possible, giving liquid-manure or 
drainings from manure heaps. This will soon 
be in condition, and may be used to ad vantage 
for such crops tvs Beet, Carrots, Parsnips, &c., 
later in the season. G. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TALL GROWING WINDFLOWERS. 
Amongst the hundreds of hardy flowers grown 
in gardens, few genera are more popular than 
the Windflowers. They arc pretty evenly dis¬ 
tributed in temperate regions all over the 
world, and from the tiny vernal Windflower (A. 
vcrnalis) of our high Alps to the gigantic A. 
Fannini, recently introduced from Natal, 
where it blossoms from September to Decem¬ 
ber, we have almost every gradation in height, 
habit, size, and colour of flowers. From the 
dazzling A. fulgens, through the magnificent 
and varied shodes in A. coronaria, to the insig¬ 
nificant A. pcnnsylvanica, we have yellow, 
purple, blue, &c., all of them with a distin¬ 
guishing character. The new A. Fannini has 
large, white, fragrant flowers, 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter, its leaves, when full size, measuriug from 
1 foot to 2 feet in diameter. It is said to have 
stood our winter in the open air, but we are 
not aware of its having flowered outside yet. 
It is, however, likely to prove a useful flower¬ 
ing plant in the cool conservatory, where it 
should be planted out in a light place and 
plenty of room allowed for development. 
vY'indHowers, as a rule, prefer deep, rich soil, 
light and gritty for the running kinds, and 
rather on the moist side for those from the 
high alpine pastures. If avoidable, 
they should never be disturbed. The 
majority of them are readily propa¬ 
gated by root division and by seeds, 
which they ripen freely in most sea¬ 
sons. These should be sown as soon 
as gathered, when they will quickly 
germinate, and a season thereby l>c 
saved. The following notes refer only 
to the tall-growing species known to 
us in cultivation :— 

Alpine Windflower (A. alpina), 
although one of the very commonest 
species in alpine districts, being found 
on almost every mountain in Southern 
Europe, is by no means so plentiful 
in gardens as one would suppose. This 
may in a measure be accounted for by 
its slow growth, its dislike to being 
disturbed, and the probability of its 
being what we call a short-lived plant. 

It is a variable species, and has a 
large and complicated synonymy, so 
many botanists having named the 
merest varieties and classed them as 
species. The most distinct variety 
known to us is one called sulphurea, 

A. alpina var. apiifolia of the botan¬ 
ists. The flowers in this plant are 
pale-lemon or sulphur. It makes a 
charming border plant, beautiful in 
flower and also in seed, the bunches 
of long feathery tails being very 
elTective in autumn. The type grows 
from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, form¬ 
ing long strong roots, which require a 
deep soil well drained, ami with a 
quantity of old mortar mixed with it. 

The flowers are white, pale-purplish outside, 
distinct, and showy. The leaves of ImjLIi are 
deeply cut, Fern-like, and effective when 
grouped. It flowers in April and May. 

The Japan Windflower (A. japonica) is 
decidedly the finest of the tall-growing Anem¬ 
ones yet introduced, and one of our best autumn- 
flowering hardy plants. It is a native of damp 
woods on a mountain called Kifune, in tin* 
neighbourhood of Miuho, Japan, and was first 
introduced into England by Fortune. It has 
lately been found in Burmah, however, and may 
have a atill wider distribution than was sup- 
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posed. If disturbed, the Japan Windflower takes 
a long time to become established again, two or 
even more years being required to overcome 
interference unless very carefully handled. My 
plan, which I think a good one, is to establish 
offsets in shallow boxes, and plant out the whole 
without breaking the soil. The white variety 
alba or Honorine Jobert is particularly hand¬ 
some and easily managed ; the great secret seems 
to be to prepare at first a good deep bed of rich 
heavy soil and to leave the plants alone. A. 
j. var. hybrida or elegans is said to be a cross 
between A. japonica and A. vitifolia, a nearly 
allied Himalayan species. We have no means 
of either disputing or verifying this statement, 
but from our knowledge of A. vitifolia w r c would 
doubt very much its being one of the parents ; 
the probabilities are, as in the case of Honorine 
Jobert, that it is a break, or sport, or else a 
seedling. When fully established, and showing 
signs of degeneration, supply the needful in the 
shape of a heavy top-dressing, ami this left on 
the ground all through the summer will be found 
beneficial. 

A. narcissi flora, of which the illustration 
represents the flowering stem, is a charming 
hardy species distributed in the Alps of Central 
and South Europe, Western Asia, Siberia, 
Northwest America, and also in the Himalayas. 
It is by no means a common plant in gardens, 
although a very useful and showy species. It 
is one of the freest flowering in the group, each 
stem carrying (see cut) a large head of fine deli¬ 
cate wdiite flowers in a setting of bright green 
leaves, and making in itself quite a charming 
bouquet. It does well in the ordinary border, 
requiring a sunny spot and rich light soil. It 
makes a fine display in early summer when 
doing well. It is said • to be allied to A. 
polyanthes by intermediate forms, none of 
which are known to us in cultivation at present. 
A. narcissiflora rarely exceeds a foot in height; 
the leaves are palm vtcly five-parted, and the 
divisions deeply cut into narrow linear lobes. 
It deserves a place in choice collections. 

A. imlyantiiK. s.—This is one of the most 


charming and, so far as my knowledge of Hima¬ 
layan Windflowers goes, one of the worthiest of 
a place in the flower border or rockery. It is 
found at an elevation of 10,000 feet to 12,000 feet 
above sea level, and is quite hardy enough to 
w ithstand all the vicissitudes of our severest 
winters. It is not at all particular appaicntly 
either as to soil or situation, and flowers with a 
profusion only surpassed by the Japanese 
species. It usually blooms in June and July, 
coming in between the earlier and later forms, 
continuing in flower until succivded by A. 
japonica. In partially-shaded positions it grows 


higher than in the open, varying from l^feet 
to 3 feet, and bearing an abundance of flowers 
quite equal to any of the other species. It has 
been confounded with A. obtusiloba, a species 
w r ith golden-yellow flowers, not, so far as I 
know, in cultivation at present. In A. poly¬ 
anthes the stems and leaves are densely silky, 
the latter five to seven-lobed, al>out 4 inches in 
diameter, and having long petioles. The flowers 
are about 2 inches across, many in an umbel, 
white or tinged purplish on outside, and very 
sliow’y. It is increased either by seeds or divi¬ 
sion. The seeds sow r n W’hen gathered give no 
trouble. 

A. rivularis. —This is a well-known garden 
plant, and a good second to polyanthes and 
others of the tall-growdng section of Wind¬ 
flowers. It is perhaps one of the easiest to 
manage, making an excellent border plant, and 
not being at all particular as to situation. The 
roots do not run so much as in some of the other 
species, and it is, therefore, not so troublesome 
to keep in its place. The rootstalk is stout, the 
lower leaves three times divided, the segments 
lobed and evenly serrated. It generally grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, bearing flattened 
heads of many flowers, star-shaped, 1 inch to 
2 inches in diameter, white, and often purplish- 
tinted outside. It flowers in summer, and is 
perhaps the commonest Windflower of the 
temperate Himalayas. Increased by seeds and 
division. 

The Snowdrop Windflower (A. sylvestris) 
is not, strictly speaking, a tall-growing species, 
and should hardly be included here were it not 
for its charming free-flowering habit, its w'oolly 
seed heads in early autumn, and its adaptability 
to the wild or natural portions of the garden. 
It should be naturalised in quantities, both in 
our w'oods and shrubberies, where, if the ground 
is free from strong weeds, it w r ill soon establish 
itself and form large groups, under which con¬ 
dition it is always seen to best advantage. It 
flow r ers in May and June, the blooms lieing 
followed by the w’oolly seed-heads, which hang 
loosely together for a long time. The flowers 
are large, w r hite, and in the bud state drooping 
and somewhat resembling Snowdrops, hence 
the common name. It is easily propagated by 
offsets, which may be planted as desired when 
taken off. It is a native of Central Europe and 
Siberia, and should be in every collection. 

A. virginiana. —An American species of no 
mean beauty, but unruly in habit, and only 
fitted for the shrubbery border or the woodland, 
where it can run at w ill and take care of itself. 
The flowere, which are pure-white, are produced 
all through the summer. Its near ally, A. penn- 
sylvanica, is a weed that never ought to find a 
place in the garden. Also a native of North 
America. 

A. vitifolia. —A rare and beautiful species 
from Nepaul, where it is said to be one of the 
I commonest of native flow'ers. It is one of the 
reputed parents of A. japonica var. hybrida, 
and although much resembling A. japonica, it 
is readily recognised from that species, and 
flowers much earlier. It thrives best in a some¬ 
what shady spot, or where the soil is stiff ami 
rich it w’ill do well in the open. It gets damaged 
in severe winters and should be protected when 
the weather is at all severe. It grow's from 
1 foot to 3 feet in height; the lower leaves are 
from 5 inches to 8 inches in diameter and deeply 
five-lol>ed. They are smooth above, but densely' 
covered with a thick tomentuin beneath. The 
flowers are l»orne in decomposed flattened 

S anicles, pure white, and about 2 inches in 
iameter. It may be increased by division or 
seeds. D. 


Campanula persicifolla alba.—Thin useful, 
well-known herbaceous plant was well to the front last 
season in spite of the drought. It is one of those plants 
which grow so easily that it is often neglected for that 
very reason. It is a plant which amply repays liberal 
treatment, and should Ihj taken up ami replanted every 
two or three years, and should get a good dressing of 
manure every spring.—F. B., WinrJu'*tcr. 

5255.— Auriculas in a garden. -These 
flowers are like everything else, they cannot be 
expected to do well if they arc neglected. It is 
the nature of the plant to lose many leaves in 
the course of the season, and as it grows ami 
the leaves fall off, the plants stand well out 
of the ground with naked stems. This, of 
course, w ould not happen if they had been re¬ 
planted annually, as they ought to have been ; 
or, if they were not replanted, fresh soil ought 
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to have been put amongst the stems. The 
loaves being amongst them would have been a 
sort of natural protection, and if the tops were 
clear of the leaves it would have been better to 
let them remain. The best thing to do now 
will l>e to surface-dress them with rich soil, and 
put on sullicicnt to cover the naked stems.— 
J. D. E. 

- All that can lie clone at present is to 

heap Home tine sandy soil or coal-ashcs round 
the l>arc stems of the plants, as this is a vulner 
able part, and the proluible reason of so many 
dying off. In the spring you w ill be able to see 
which are worth keeping and which not, and 
the best should lie divided and replanted a* 
soon ns the flowers arc over, planting them 
deeper, ami nutting any small or unrooted off¬ 
sets into sandy soil in a cold frame or under a 
handlight to gain strength.—11. C. It. 

- (live them a top-drt-**inn of leaf-mould, loam, and 

sand. It will shelter and protect the stems, and they will 
soon form roots in it, and in spring they may be divided 
and replanted.— E. H. 

6:231.— Anemone-roots and worms. -The worms 
are prolwbly the Snake Millipede. The best remedy I ran 
find, when it is not possible to remove the plants attacked, 
is to attract the worms into some other siihstancc. Rich 
as decaving Apples, pieces of Potatoes, Ai?., buried in the 
soil anil left a few days, when they will be found swarming 
with them ; they are then collected and destroyed.—F. It. . 
Wi nchester. 

5247.— Rock plants.— Many plants arc 
suitable for the purjiose, but you must remcm 
her good treatment is necessary. If the rockery 
is w ell constructed, plenty of rich, fibry soil and 
comparatively few stones, and the position is 
not, as too often the ease, near to trees, or even 
under the shadow' of them, the follow ing plants 
would succeed : Ao;vna mierophylla (which is 
quite dwarf, has crimson spires that give colour 
to the i>laut, the flowers being inconspicuous), 
the golden-flowered Alyssurn saxatile, Andro- 
sace lanuginosa (in warm, light soil), Alpine 
Anemones, the beautiful Vinaria vulgaris 
peloria (a really showy and interesting flower, 
pale-yellow, orange at the apex), Arabia ulbida 
(which is, however, a little too rampant, hut will 
do for the rougher parts), Arenaria hale&rica (a 
creeping herb, which coats the facings of the 
stones with greenery, spangled with white 
flow'ets in summer). Thrift, Dwarf Bellflowers 
(such as the deep Idue-purple Campanula palla, 
the White C. pumila, C. muralis, and others), 
Cyclamens (for blooming in winter, C. iliericum 
and varieties), Alpine Pinks, Dryas octopctala, 
Hardy Heaths for the rougher parts, Gentian 
ella and Gentium* acatilis (the flowers in both 
cases of deepest-blue colour), Gypmphilu punicu- 
lata (a spreading plant with a wreath of small 
flowers, very charming for cutting), Christmas 
Rose, Iberia (I. gibraltarica, I. seinperflorens, 
ami others), Dwarf Irids and the l>eautiful 
bulbous kinds (os I. reticulata, which has deep- 

I mrple swcetly-sccnted flowers), Edelweiss, 
Jthospcrmuni prostratum (deep-blue flowers in 
early summer). Golden-leaved Creeping Jenny, 
GoldenDrop, Ouosina taurica, Dwarf Phloxes, 
Alpine Primulas, Mossy Saxifragas (ns S. hyp 
noides), Scillas of kinds, Sediinm, Thymes, 
Trillium grandiflorum in a shady and moist 
corner, ami various dwarf bulbs. With these 
plants, or any of them, you may get a very 
interesting rockery.—C. T. 

- Acantholimon glumaceum, Ajuga rep- 

tans atro purpurea, Alyssum alpestris, A. 
montaiui, A. saxatile compactum, Antennaria 
tomentosa, Arabis albida, A. a. variegata, 
Arenaria balearica, Aubrietia dcltoidea grandi- 
flora, A. Hendersoni, Campanula curnatica (blue 
and white), C. garganica, C. isophyllu alba, C. 
pumila, Daphne Cneorum, Dianthus alpinus, 1). 
deltoides, Gentianu acaulis, Hutchinsia alpina, 
Lithospcrmum prostratum, Linaria pallida, 
Linum flavum, Lysimaehia Nummularia aurea, 
Omphalodes verna, alpine Phloxes in variety, 
including P. procumlKiiis, sctacea, atro-purpurea, 
Bride, grandiflora, &c., Silene acaulis, S. grandi- 
llora, Saxifragas in variety, including S. 
Burscriaiia, longifolia, rosularis, umhrosu, 
(London Pride), hypnoidcs, Wallacei, oppositi- 
folia. Then the Sedums ami Sempervivuins, or 
Ifouseleeks, are all suitable, and will give but 
little trouble to establish. Veronica proetrata, 
V. repens. — K. H. 

Drawings lor •• Gardening.” -Rentiers will 
kcully remember that ice art- glad to get specimens <\f 
beauti/ul t>r rare Jtouert ami y<»*I fruits and vegetables 
/.<»• drawing. The draicinyn to made wilt be engraved in 
the best manner and will ajtpear in due ccurte in 
UABOBMSa ll.bl wthatip. 
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CHRISTMAS ROSE (HELLEBORUS). 
Thk White Christmas Rose is one of our most 
valuable hardy perennials, flowering, as it does, 
in the open air in the dead of winter, w'lien 
little else is in bloom, coming in particularly 
useful for Christmas, when flowers ure wanted 
in plenty, but arc somewhat scarce. But, as a 
matter of fact, the season of the Christinas 
Rose extends from October into April. It com¬ 
mences with the white-flowered kinds, of which 
H. niger is typical and best known, and it closes 
W’ith the red-flowered sorts, the finest of which 
is H. colchicus. These last are often called 


stagnant kind, and ( iartial shade is an advantage, 
such as, would be afforded by a wall or a 
shrubbery. Only in this last cose on no account 
should the roots of the shrulis l>e allowed to run 
through the soil and exhaust it, or the plants 
w ill certainly fail. It is much better in the case 
of these Hellebores to devote a small bed or 
border to them exclusively, as then their little 
cultural requirements can be the letter attended 
to. Planted in a soil and situation such as 
advised above, they ought to thrive, and nothing 
more remains but to advise the placing of a thin 
mulch of Moss, or some clean material, among 
them as the flowering season commences, as 



Fine Christinas Rose (Hellebores CojimontienraLh Renan \ (See page <H4.) 


Lenten Roses—but more of them later on. We 
will take them in the order that they come, and 
glancing at the white-flowered sorts, detail 
their merits, many uses, and most successful 

Method of cultivation ani» increase. II. 
niger is easily known by its thick glossy leaves 
and white flow'ers. No plant better deserves, 
or better repays, good cultivation, but some are 
not successful with it. Plants of this kind arc 
imported hy tens of thousands, and are offered 
at a most alluring rate to induce amateurs to 
buy them. My advice is, do not buy. These 
plants are collected from their mountain homes ; 
they are ruthlessly torn up without regard to 
the roots, the leaves are cut off, they are packed 
closely in boxes, and forwarded by the collectors 
to agentB, who distribute them. They have a 
long overland journey, and often get heated on 
the way, and yet another long journey by land 
and water before they roach England. They 
are described as being full of flower-buds, and so 
they are, but few flowers may be induced to open. 
The plants may Ikj planted, and the majority of 
them w'ill die. 1 once planted 1,000, and did 
not save 100 of them. It is better and infinitely 
more satisfactory to obtain from some good 
Knglish nurseryman healthy, home - grown 
plants, and these, if plautc 1 with care, are sure 
to succeed, and give good flowers in abundance 
the same season. Christn» is Roses will thrive 
in any 

Ordinary garden soil, but do better in a 
irepared site which has h id some good fibry 
oam ami well-rotted manure dug into it, w hilst 
even a little fibrous peat will not come amiss. 
They love a fair amount of moisture, but not of a 


this will greatly aid to keep the blooms clear, 
by preventing the rain from splashing the soil 
upon them. These Christmas Roses may be left 
for years undisturbed, and w'ill then grow into 
great tufts, but the time will come when they 
need 

Dividing, whilst some may w'ish to perform 
this operation in order to increase their stock, 
or it may be necessary to transplant some of the 
plants to fresh sites and gardens. Transplant¬ 
ing large specimens is almost sure to end in 
failure and, perhaps, entire loss of the whole 
stock. When big plants are lifted they should 
be m«>st carefully divided into small pieces, each 
one with a few # roots attached, and these, if 
plunted firmly in good light soil, soon put forth 
fresh roots and grow away all right. This 
should lie done in spring or summer, as that is 
the plants' growing season, and the divided 
pieces take more readily. If done in autumn 
anil winter the flowering is interfered with, if 
not quite destroyed, and the divided pieces may 
perish before they commence to grow. Of course, 
it is important if dry weather follow’s upon 
division that the plants be occasionally watered ; 
but if the site is a shaded one the need of this 
w ill not l»e frequent. All the above applies to 
Christmas Roses in the open ground, and from 
(his system of culture g >od ami pure flowers 
may l»e had in the greatest profusion ; but these 
lovely Christmas Ibises are lieautiful in pots or 
tulis, for which purpose they may he taken up, 
grown, and brought on into bloom under glass. 
After the Chrysantlu mums are over the house 
might be gay with Christmis Roses, and there 
the flowers w'ould lx* absolutely pure and 
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unsoiled. Of course, they cannot l>e annually 
lifted and replanted, as this would soon spoil 
them; but the Christmas Hose is so well 
adapted for 

Pot or tub culture that this method of 
growing it might be extended. Strong plants 
may be potted, or several placed in a tub. They 
may stand outside in a partially shaded spot all 
through the summer—in fact, for the greater 
part of the year—only being brought in under 
glass os they come into flower. If they are 
treated generously and well looked after they 
will flower equally as well and freely as the 
plants in the open ground, and the plants being 
under glass, flowers can be cut at any time. The 
beauty of fine specimens in pots or "tubs must be 
seen i»efore it can be fully appreciated, for cer¬ 
tainly no other hardy plant better repays good 
culture in this way. Helleborus niger itself is 
extremely variable. There are some inferior 
forms of it, and others remarkably fine. H. 
altifolius is a nnagnificent kind, larger in all its 
parts than H. niger, its leaf-stalks being 1 foot 
or more in length, and the blossoms borne on 
similar long stalks are sometimes as much as 
5 inches across. It is probably the finest Christ¬ 
mas Rose in existence, and, moreover, com¬ 
mences to bloom as early as October. Other 
tine forms of H. niger are known respectively 
as the Riveraton and the St. Brigid varieties, 
both of which bloom at the same time as the 
common form. H. olympicus is a slender-grow¬ 
ing, white-flowered species, flowering from 
January to March. The flowers vary in colour 
from pure-white to a greenish-white hue. 

Red-flowered kinds are interesting and 
pretty, though not so valuable as the white 
ones. The best is certainly H. colchicus. It is 
very vigorous, the plant making a mass of rich 
dark-green leaves, 14 feet to 2 feet in height. 
The flowers are of a dark-purplish colour, borne 
on long stems above the foliage, and appearing 
from January almost into April. Several very 
fine hybrids have been raised by crossing this 
species with other kinds. Some of the best are 
Colchicus coccincu8, fine rich colour, brighter 
than the type Commerzienrath Benary (see 
page 643), white, spotted with crimson, a lovely 
variety. F. C. Heinemann, a spotted reddish- 
purple, and 011»an Otto, white. These succeed 
under the same culture as the common Christmas 
Rose, and, as before said, their value lies in the 
fact that they considerably’ prolong the season 
of this lovely flower. However, when we think 
or speak of Christmas Roses it is the charming 
pure-white flowered kind which flowers at 
Christmas that is uppermost in the mind. 
Although a well-known flower, it cannot be said 
that it is either extensively or well grown in 
gardens generally. It is ill adapted for dotting 
about in the sunny and oft-disturbed mixed 
border, but if those who desire to have its pure 
blossoms in quantity for personal, house, or 
church adornment at the great festival of the 
year, will only take a little trouble, and give 
the plants special culture in some suitable 
situation and well-prepared border, W’hite 
flowers at Christmas, instead of being a scarcity, 
as now they too often are, will be profuse and 
plentiful enough for all purposes. H. 


Rockeries in small gardens. -Rock 
cries in gardens of moderate size are usually 
sorry affairs, but they need not be, although, as 
a rule, even a well-constructed rockery is not 
seen to advantage in a small place. But where 
one is really wished for tne first thing to 
rememl>cr is to have plenty of soil, avoid 
climbers, bits of china, and such like refuse. 
A few good stones, well laid, with ample soil 
between are sufficient, as the plants must grow, 
which is impossible where there is only a spoon¬ 
ful of soil for them to root into. This note is 
prompted by a rockery just constructed in a 
small garden, and it was found that the soil had 
sunk so that the stones were left practically 
dry, and the roots of the Ferns and the plants 
chiefly used without any soil whatever. In the 
spring when growth commenced—if it ever did— 
the results of such abominable planting would l>e 
soon evident. Rockeries under the drip of trees 
are invariably a failure, even when planted with 
Ferns, which do not like drip, although prefer¬ 
ring moisture. Drip quickly destroys the 
beauty of the fresh green fronds. Far. better 
is it to plant the space with lxyder perennials, 
which make a show of colour if a judicious selec- 
tion is made for sj-ring until the autumn.—C. T. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

TULIPS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
Early Tulips make excellent window ornaments 
(see illustration). They do best when planted 
early in the autumn in boxes and placed in a 
dark cupboard or cellar, or in the open air 
covered with Coooa-nut-fibre. As they come on 
for flowering, pot off, placing four or five Tulips 



A “market" pot of Tulijw. 


in a small pot. This is a very popular plan in 
Covent-garden-market, where enormous numbers 
of them are sold. B. 


Calla SBthiopica “Little Gem.”— 

Those who object to the ordinary Arum Lily on 
account of its height as a window plant, w'ill do 
well to try the new dwarf variety “ Little Gem,” 
which is an exact miniature copy of the ordinary 
Arum Lily, and does well under similar treat¬ 
ment. If early flowers are required, then the 
plants should not be set out in the open ground, 
for as a rule those which are so treated do not 
flower so early as plants kept in pots.—F. B., 
Winchester. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS. 
These are so largely used for bedding-out pur¬ 
poses, and have proved themselves particularly 
useful during a wet season, so much so, that 
most gardens will be using a few in future. In 
a wet season the Zonal Pelargonium is almost 
useless. Not so the Begonia, for although the 
fleshy flowers bruise easih’, the slight drooping 
tendency they have, together with a fairly long 
peduncle, allows the flower to turn from rain 
sufficiently to avoid the complete shattering 
“Geraniums” and many others experience 
during thunder showers. In Preston Park 
(Brighton) I have seen grand beds of Begonias 
both during dry and wet summers. In Queen’s- 
gardens, also on the front at Eastbourne and 
other seaside resorts, this flower does well. 
Even if we look at the other extreme, the 
London parks, we still find the Begonia one 
of the most showy and reliable bedding plants 
among large collections. Nor is it at all 
necessary to confine them to such purposes, as 
they are equally grand when grown in pots. 
All through early summer and autumn we find 
grand groups exhibited by the Messrs. Cannell, 
J. Laing and Sons, besides others too numerous to 
name. With these few opening remarks in sup- 

e srt of the great and universal use of the 
egonia, I will pass on to its culture, a note 
upon which will be more seasonable than might 
appear at first sight, seeing that now is the best 
time to sow seed, and which will, if properly 
treated, give us good serviceable plants for the 
ensuing summer, both indoors and out. There 
are four distinct methods of propagating the 
Begonia : From cuttings, leaves, seed, and divi¬ 
sion of their roots. Seed should be sown now 
(January), using a sandy compost of leaf soil and 
loam. Avoid peat; this does not suit seedlings 
so well as the leaf-soil, and has a tendency to 
extremes of drought and moisture at the surface. 
Care in preparing the pans is well repaid ; good 


drainage, with an even surface of rather fine 
soil, having much to do with the successful 
raising of seedlings. Thoroughly moisten the 
soil previous to sowing, as any watering until 
germinated is not advisable. A very small 
quantity of choice seed is certain to give much 
better satisfaction than the same sum expended 
upon a larger quantity from inferior strains. It 
is not absolutely necessary to sow in January— 
February and March are the times chosen by 
some—but when we bear in mind that early 
sowing will give us grand plants for the first 
season’s use it is worth while taking the extra 
trouble. Never cover the seed with soil. A 
sheet of glass over the pan, and this darkened 
with Moss or paper until the seed has ger¬ 
minated, has proved most successful with me. 
Stand the pans in a heat of 65 degs. 
to 75 degs., and if they can be half 
plunged for a time, so much the better. This 
avoids the too early use of water, the soil 
keeping uniformly moist for a longer period. As 
the seed germinates rather irregularly it will 
be well to keep it partially shaded as long as 
possible without injury to those seedlings which 
sprung up early. The seeds not being covered 
with soil, they are easily injured by too much 
light being admitted prematurely ; therefore, 
we must avoid this as w’ell as the necessity for 
overhead watering until they are safely rooted 
into the soil. Under proper management it 
should not be necessary to water for some time ; 
but when this becomes needful, stand the 
pan in water and let it absorb the moisture. 
Directly the forwardest seedlings can be 
handled, lift them out upon the point of a 
label, and place them in pans or boxes. 
Keep them in the same heat until settled 
to the now soil, after which they will be 
lietter on a shelf in ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. Later on they may be potted up 
into 3-inch and 4-inch sizes, giving them a little 
richer mixture when shifted into 6-inch pots. 
When intended for bedding purposes a partially 
spent hot-bed will suit them well. In this case 
I place a layer of loam, leaf-soil, and a dash of 
sharp sand over the bed, about 4 inches deep. 
Instead of potting the seedlings after they have 
made sturdy little stuff in the pans or boxes, 
they are planted from these into the frame. 
Until the middle of May they can be growing 
freely, and it is easy to accustom them to more 
air by the planting-out season, say the end of 
June or earlier according to the season. A 
thorough watering before being lifted will 
ensure good balls of soil, and they are very 
little trouble when grown in this way. The 
other methods of propagation are used to increase 
a certain variety which is either valuable on 
account of its peculiar colour, size, or a combina¬ 
tion of both. As many would doubtless like to 
increase some of their best seedlings I will touch 
as briefly as possible upon these methods. 

Cuttings are readily rooted in the spring, 
and should consist of young growths taken off 
with a small portion of the old tuber as a heel. 
A very sandy compost, and care regarding 
water, will ensure success in a temperature of 
Go degs. to 70 degs. It is also very interesting 
and easy to propagate from fully developed 
leaves. These are cut through their chief veins 
at a few places, and then laid upon a pan of 
sandy leaf-soil. As the cuts callus over they 
will form into small bulbils and root, eventually 
throwing up leaves and making a quantity of 
healthy plants. A brisk bottom-heat assists 
this method largely. Division of the roots is an 
excellent plan when ouly a small increase is 
wanted, and can be l>est done in the early spring 
as young growths are starting. This will make 
it easy to divide them into pieces of more equal 
strength. There is nothing difficult in the 
culture of Begonias, and it has l>een fully treated 
upon in these pages more than once, therefore, 

I will confine myself to the above seasonable 
note. P. U. 


Single Cactus Dahlias. —This is a new 
class of Single Dahlias, and not without beauty. 
The flowers are quite single, and they get their 
name “Cactus” from the distinctive twist in 
the petals, like the ordinary Cactus type. They 
are a charming race, as far as I have seen them, 
especially one variety, which, if anyone cares to 
get, will find useful for cutting. This is named 
Guy Mannering. It grows quite 6 feet high, 
and produces a wealth of flowers, large, but not 
ungainly, and white touched with rose, the base 
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Jacqueminot. Teas ami Noisettes : Bouquet 
d’Or, Climbing Pcrle desJardins, Emilie Dupuy, 
Gloire de Dijon, Henriette de Beauveau, LTdeal, 
Heine Marie Henriette, and William Allan 
Richardson. I also like the following, chosen 
from various other classes : Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Bedford Belle, The Waltham Climbers, Mine. 
Isaac Perier, Blanche Moreau (White Moss), 
and the Austrian and Persian Briers. It is not 
necessary to name the Clematises, l>ccause all in 
the class I have recommended are about equally 
suitable. P. U. 


yellow. Its peculiarly soft pleasing colour, 
freedom, ami elegance are its chief character¬ 
istics. There are other kinds in this group, but 
the colours are more of a rosy-purple and 
magenta type, which do not please me. —C. T. 


NOISETTE ROSES. 

Tiie National Rose Society class these with the 
Tea-scented varieties, and from the great simi¬ 
larity existing between many from each section, 
as well as the complete mixture which seems to 
have taken pla«e in the chief characteristics of 
the two sections, it would lie well to lump the 
two classes in future. What is the difference 
between a Tea and a Noisette Rose? How 
often I am asked that question, and how diffi¬ 
cult—nay, impossible—it has become to state 
the distinction in a definite manner. If I reply 
that the Noisettes bloom in clusters, and my 
attention is called to such varieties as Mme. 
de Tartas, Mme. Cusine, and others, which 
certainly flower in trusses to a far greater extent 
than many recognised Noisettes. As a second 
guide, I say that the Noisettes originated from 
a cross between the old Musk and the Common 
China, and developed a peculiarly strong, 
rambling growth. Still, the distinction is not 
sufficiently reliable. We have Aimee Vibert, 
LTdeal, and Marechal Niel, very good so far. 
But what about Gloire de Dijon, Gloire de Bor¬ 
deaux, Emilie Dupuy, and others? Are they 
not equally strong and rambling in growth ? 
Then my attention is called to Caroline Kuster 
and Narcisse. Where is the strong growth in 
the latter variety, one of the shortest-growing 
Roses we have ? I have headed these not( s 
Noisette Roses, but I think we have already 
noted how mixed these tw r o classes are, and to 
save the necessity of forming an intermediate 
class under the name of Dijon Teas, I think the 


PANICUM VARIEGATUM. 

Where indoor decoration has to be provided 
plants of a trailing or pendulous habit of grow'th 
are necessary for furnishing the edges of 
jardinettes or stands, and this is an invaluable 
plant (see illustration) for the purpose, its habit 
of growth and beautiful variegation being in 
every way i»erfect. I insert three cuttings in a 
small pot, and as soon as they get a few' inches 
long, peg them down close on the soil, when 
they throw out a number of side-shoots, and 
form excellent plants without any further 
training. J. 


is lietter to do this than to create a new class. 
It is as climliers that this class of Rose shows to 
the liest advantage, and I 
following _ ‘ ’ 

growth—Whites : Aimee 

Glegg. Yellows 
Allan Richardson. 

Yellow, LTdeal, 


w . nnv 

as particularly hardy and 

: "li?v 

Reddish-yellow' 
and Bouquet d’Or. 
not grown Comtesse de Bouchard, but I under¬ 
stand it is a decided improvement upon Reve 
d’Or. All of the above need pruning upon the 


rampant in 
Vibert and Miss 
d’Or and William 
Fortune's 
I have 


the Roses. With an extra vigorous variety w 
get sufficient grow th of the desired character ii 
spite of this seeming waste. It may be well t 
add a brief outline of how to combfne these tw' 
most charming and varied flowers. Stron 
Roses should be planted at given intervals, say 
8 feet apart, if in a single row', such as on th 
outskirts of a lawn, by the side of paths, &c., o 
a distance of 6 feet each way if in a lied. A Clc 


Ojr Readers’ Illustrations : l’nnicum vnnegatum. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Mr. VV. Bell, Leicester. 


A hardy foliage plant.— A foliage 
plant in winter is the Common Helleborus 
feetidora, a native of England, and too little seen 
in gardens. It is worth planting for the sake 
of its fine leafage also, this being of a pale 
deep-green colour, leathery, abundant, and 
forming bold tufts, so to speak, quite as rich and 
ornamental as many thing grown in stoves for 
their foliage alone. Early in the spring one 
gets the greenish flowers produced in abundance, 
ami iii association with the dark-coloured leaf¬ 
age are pleasing. A clump of this Hellebore on 
the rockery af the end of the border is a feature 
in the garden in MHif;«j|-tC|.jTj- - 


from the bottom. For this I apply a dressing 
of soit and lime around the Clematis when 
pegging dow'n the Roses. The Clematis shoots 
will intertwine among the Roses, and have a 
very show'y and bold appearance all through the 
autumn. For all practical purposes the Jack- 
inani Clematises may be considered herbaceous, 
and each season’s grow'th can be removed with 
the superfluous wood of the Roses in the autumn. 
The following are all suitable for the purpose I 
have endeavoured to describe—H. Perpetuals : 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 'feck, Eugene 
Fiirst, Henry Bennett, Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Margaret Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, and Genera^ 
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FERNS. 

REPOTTING FERNS. 

Now that wc have a new year with us most of 
our greenhouse occupants will be needing an 
overhaul, more especially the Ferns. A few 
things which may be done and a few which 
should not be are what I propose incorporating 
in this article. One of the most important 
points in pott ing Ferns is to wait until they are 
just moving into new growth again. We want 
the roots in such a state that they will take to 
the new soil at once. Without this we get a 
stale compost very early, and it is seldom 
advisable to water them until their roots are 
well into the new soil. A too free repotting, 
or too large a shift is also less beneficial than a 
slighter one ; and the annual repotting of these 
favourite plants was responsible for many 
indifferent results. A plant which is tightly root- 
bound, may be improved by repotting, but when 
barely filled with roots they do not appreciate 
disturbance, provided the soil is well drained 
and suitable. Of all the vast number of Ferns 
now in cultivation, the Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
cuneatum) is far more popular and numerous 
than any other. I find it an excellent plan to 
cut down the whole body of fronds from a few 
of the shabbiest-looking plants, stand them in a 
warmer temperature until new fronds are 
moving freely, repot those needing it, and keep 
them in the warmer quarters until the new 
fronds arc almost developed. If a small stock 
of plants are looked over and then treated thus 
in two or three batches, we shall soon have a 
nice show of healthy and well-furnished stuff. 
Some I erns, the Maklen-hair among them, may 
bo divided when potting, but I like all 
I eras best when raised from spores. In 
a general article of this nature it is 
not possible to give the best compost for a 
large number of genus and species, so I can 
only name one which is suitable for almost all 
^erns. Hie fibrous turfy loam so generally 
recommended for all pot work is the very best 
loam you can have for these plants ; but it is 
difficult to get in many localities. In that case 
get the nearest approach toit you can. Iknowan 
amateur who cuts up pieces of turf by the road¬ 
side and stacks for his small collection. Not 
mmy years ago it was considered necessary to 
have peat for Perns, but I venture to say that 
less than a quarter of this is used for the 
same purpose in the present day. Still, we do 
not want to forego peat entirely. Turfy-loaui, 
peat, aud leaf-soil in equal proportions, with a 
dash of sharp sand, will be grand for almost 
any species of Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, 
and have the whole just moist enough to 
allow of firm potting, without “cakiness” or 
drying hard, as if the compost had once been 
mud. Never pot into soil of less temperature 
than the Perns are growing in. Non T attendance 
to this has caused many disappointments, nor 
can this be wondered at when the roots of a 
plant just pushing into fresh activity are 
immersed in a compost some 10 degs. to 20 degs. 
colder than it already occupies. To make the 
soil firm around the ball of a plant which has 
recently been occupying a pot almost as large 
needs care. Add a small portion of soil at a 
time, and ram this down fairly firm with a stout 
label or potting-stick. Unless this part of the 
operations be done properly water will percolate 
through the new soil too freely to allow of 
any moisture reaching the old ball without 
an undue amount being supplied, and 
there are few things in the culture of 
Ferns more injurious than this. Drainage is 
another item which needs attention. Asa class, 
amateurs look upon Ferns as needing a good 
ouantity of water ; this is often overdone. 
\\ i h a few exceptions we do not find Ferns 
gro ring in wet soil while in t heir natural state. 
Jf we pass over the Osmunda we do not find 
any of our own varieties growing in wet soil ; 
they are in sandy loam, aud generally upon a 
l>aok. A dry, arid soil does not suit them any 
more than a wet one ; what we want is a quick 
drainage with a soil of that medium moislness 
sp >ken of ;us cool. One or two good crocks fitted 
owr the drainage hole with care, and then a 
sm ill quantity of cinders on top of these will 
provide safe drainage, with the loss of little 
time and trouble. Shake away a good bit of the 
cTl compost, use clean pots, and avoid exposing 
th> roots for any length of time. i\ U. 


TRUE MAIDEN HAIR FERN. 


This 


pretty hardy Fern (Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris) is admirably suited for cool houses. I 
have seen it thrive luxuriantly on walls on either 
side of such a house, and it is admired by all 
who see it. In a plant-house at Hammersmith 
I once saw it growing well ; it is grown on a 
wall about 3 feet high, which is thickly clothed 
from top to bottom with its beautiful fronds. 
Being a surfacc-rooter it is better adapted for 
this land of ornamentation than most other 
varieties, and when grown in this way it is, in 



Fronds of true Maiden-hair Fern. 


addition to having a fresh and dressy appear¬ 
ance, most valuable for cutting for bouquets, 
&c. If the fronds, when they begin to get 
shabby hero and there, are cut off, a constant 
succession of fresh young fronds may be ob¬ 
tained. W, 

LOXOGRAMMAS. 

I have some dried fronds of this Fern from 
“ W. M.,” which he says he received from the 
Neilgherry Hills amongst some Orchids. He 
has pegged the rhizomes down, and he thinks 
he may get some of them to grow, and he wishes 
me to say a few words about them. The names 
of the species is L. involuta, but I can scarcely 
say anything about the plants belonging to this 
genus in a cultural manner, because this is a 
genus which I have never seen in a living state ; 
but from the specimens which I have, I should 
imagine they would be very interesting and 
handsome Ferns, and many a time have I 
received rhizomes of these plants home by post, 
but I never could induce one to grow. These 
are Indian Ferns, which appear to come near to 
Antrophyum in their manner of growth, but 
they differ from them in forming linear sori, 
which cross the junction of the little veins, 
which are hidden in the leathery texture of the 
fronds. I have tried to grow these plants by 
affixing the rhizomes to the Orchid blocks, but 
in this place never succeeded in getting them to 
grow. I also have pegged them down on some 
Orchid peat and placed them in the cases with 
Filmy Ferns, and here I got several to start 
growing, but they soon died. I imagine too 
much moisture and too close an atmosphere was 
the cause of this failure, and I am not aware 
that they have been successfully established, in 
any gardens in the country ; if so, I should 
like to hear from the parties having them. 
The following kinds are the best known ; 
there may lje many more species, but as 
great differences of opinion exist as to what 
constitutes a species, and we have not yet 
included them amongst our garden plants, I 
will leave them with the heartiest wishes for the 
success of “ W. M.” in his undertaking. These 
plants, although natives of India, all of them, 
grow at from 2,000 feet, to 7,000 feet elevation, 
so that they do not require great heat. 

L. involuta. — This is the plant sent by 
‘ W. M.,” and il is a somewhat common Fern in 
many parts of India. It has a stout creeping 
rhizome, which bears fronds some 12 inches oi¬ 
ls inches high, and l inch to 2 inches broad. 
These taper at both ends and bear linear cross 
sori, which spread outwards from the midrib, 
thick and leathery in texture, and pale-green in 
colour, smooth on both sides. 
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L. lanceolata is a very similar plant to the 
last named, the rhizome is creeping and the 
fronds seldom exceed a foot in height and an 
inch in breadth, and the sori are more oblique, 
often, indeed, parallel with the midrib. They 
are coriaceous in texture, smooth on both surfaces 
and of a rather deep-green in colour. 

L. avenia, another pretty species, but les 3 
coriaceous in texture ; its rhizome is creeping, 
and they grow to some 13 inches in length. 
They are broader than the other two kinds, but 
taper gradually to the base. The sori are 
numerous, in oblique lines not touching the 
midrib, and falling short of the margin. This 
comes from the Malay Peninsula and the Malay 
Islands. G. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STRONG TOMATO-PLANTS. 

There seems to be a prejudice against strong 
young Tomato-plants. At one time they were 
objected to because it was thought those less 
vigorous were not only the first to produce fruit, 
but were also the heaviest croppers throughout. 
Some old-fashioned gardeners did not believe in 
seedlings, being under the impression that 
these were far too strong growing to become 
quickly and heavily productive, and in order to 
counteract this supposed unfruitful habit of 
growth it has fallen to my lot to have to strike 
the tops of strong seedlings and to throw the 
plants or stumps away. Even in those days, 
this being when Tomato growing under glass 
was in its infancy, I felt that this was so much 
wasted labour, and nearly lost my situation be¬ 
cause I protested against striking the tops a 
second time. Cutting-raised plants are not one 
whit more precocious in producing fruit than are 
seedlings, nor do they, as a rule, fruit any nearer 
the ground than do those raised from seed and 
properly prepared. When the scare caused by 
the new form of disease most generally known 
as Cladisporium was at its height, one preven¬ 
tive measure to which much importance was 
attached was the preparation of extra hard 
stemmed plants, subsequent culture also tending 
to keep them from becoming so vigorous its 
they arc apt to do when planted out in rather 
strong soil. Undoubtedly, the disease does act 
most fatally in the case of Tomato-plants in a 
luxuriant condition, more especially when this 
is brought about- by means of a rich root-run, 
strong iieal and moisture laden atmosphere, but 
though it is most advisable to avoid the latter 
error, it is not wise to start with stunted plants. 
Stunted plants too often mean legginess, the 
hard stems also failing to ever swell properly. 
By far the most profitable plants are those which 
produce a strong first cluster of fruit, this 
reaching down so as to nearly or quite touch the 
ground ; whereas, in the case of starved, leggy 
plants the first bunches of fruit arc botli feeble 
and formed from 18 inches to 2 feet from the 
soil. I hold that Tomato-plants should never 
be placed in small pots. Once they become in 
The least bit root-bound the growth is 
spindly and weak, and is with difficulty recovered 
to a more robust state. The seed should be 
sown thinly in pans or pots filled with fine 
sandy soil. Thin sowing is recommended 
because the seedlings if crowded quickly weaken 
each other, and there is no sense in raising very 
many more of them than are needed, while fine 
light soil ought to be used, as it is only out of 
this that the tender young roots can be shaken 
or lifted without experiencing a severe check. 
Tomato-seed germinates very quickly and 
urely in a brisk heat, and directly the seed¬ 
lings are well through the soil they ought to be 
raised more up to the light, a shelf near the 
glass suiting them well. When well into the 
rough leaf they should be potted off. Prepare 
a heap of light loamy compost, and warm this 
thoroughly by means of heated bricks plunged 
in it. The pots to l>o used ought to l>e cither 
inches or (3 inches in diameter, clean and 
lightly drained, and the potting should bo 
done in the house where the seedlings are 
growing, a few minutes in a cold pot ting-shed 
t he-king them badly. Place a little rough 
soil on the drainage and fill up to the rim 
with the soil. The seedlings should be care¬ 
fully shaken clear of each other, ami be then 
sunk up to their seed leaves singly in the 
smaller sized pots or in pairs against the sides 
of the larger ones, smartly jarring down the 
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soil being all the fixing needed. Place them in 
a warm, light position, shade from sunshine, 
and water gently if the soil is at all dry, water¬ 
ing somewnat sparingly afterwards. Directly 
the plants have recovered their healthy colour 
expose them to the full sunshine and raise well 
up to the glass. It will not be long before 
they commence rooting—the buried stems freely 
emitting roots—and growing strongly, their 
sturdiness being most marked. If kept long 
enough in these pots for the first bunch of 
flowers to be well developed, the stems will 
soon begin to elongate unduly, and the final 
potting or planting out should be done before a 
root-bound state is arrived at. There is little 
or no likelihood of plants thus well prepared 
failing to show strong bunches of flower before 
they are 12 inches high, and it will be largely 
the fault of the cultivator if they subsequently 
fail from disease or other causes. Now is a 
good time to sow seed if an early crop of Tomatoes 
under glass is required, but for greenhouse and 
open-air culture from the middle to the end of 
March is quite soon enough to raise plants. 

W. 


FORWARDING EARLY PEAS IN POTS. 

There cannot be any question as to errors 
of culture in this phase of Pea management, and 
the truism, the more haste the less speed, is very 
evident in the raising of early Peas in pots. Now 
that the practice of sowing Peas in November or 
December is not practised so largely as in days 

f one by, many people appear to be in too much 
aste at the turn of the year to forward them 
as much as possible by sowing in pots and 
boxes and placing them in heat, with the result 
that they become drawn and tender, and also 
very much pot-hound. Economy now being the 
order of the day, it also has to be extended to 
the seed list, and if no more seed of the earliest 
Peas were ordered than would be sufficient for a 
first sowing, and these should have happened to 
have been sown in heat early in the year, it is 
very evident the plants would be poor when a 
seasonable planting time arrived. It having now 
become the practice to rely for a first crop on the 
dwarf earlies, such as Chelsea Gem, William 
Hurst, and English Wonder, these are not so 
apt to show outwardly the ill effects of early 
sowing, like William I. for instance. 

Being dwarf growers, they do not grow 
very high whilst in pots, or at least not 
much above a couple of inches, but the pots 
will be filled with roots, and after the 
plants are set out they grow but very little 
afterwards—in fact, many people are often 
surprised at their showing for bloom when only 
a few inches high. The taller growers will 
become spindly and fall about, and very often 
need sticks for their support before it is safe to 

E lant them out. By not sowing the seeds 
efore 

The end ok January or the first week in 
February', the conditions by planting time will 
be quite different —that is, of course, if not 
hurnecl on in heat, as even at this time there 
are ample opportunities for their becoming 
spoiled if tins latter practice is indulged in. 
Being brought on under cool treatment, the 
plants grow along sturdily, so that they are in 
fine condition for planting. Even if inclement 
weather should occur afterwards they are not 
likely to receive much of a check, and with the 
return of fine weather they grow away freely 
and strongly. I look upon small pots for 
sowing the seed in as an evil. I have always 
been an advocate for sowing in 5-inch pots. 
Whenever the weather ana soil are in a 
suitable condition the Peas are planted 
out. If they are dwarfs, they will well 
repay the shelter of a warm south border. 
These early south borders generally have 
extra attention bestowed upon them in receiv¬ 
ing additions of other material, so as to 
make them as fertile as possible. A dressing of 
well-prepared manure ami wood-ashes should be 
applied in all cases where support is needed. In 
planting, turn the plants out of the pots care¬ 
fully. and set them fi inches apart in the rows, 
drawing some of the best soil about the balls, 
also seeing that it is well pressed about the 
roots, this assisting the plants to take readily to 
the soil. After the Peas are planted draw ‘the 
soil up on each side as a means of protection, at 
the same time placing some short spray sticks 
roun l them. Some people^ know, think it a 
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waste of time to place sticks to dwarf Peas, but 
the advantages far outweigh any supposed dis¬ 
advantages. A. 


TWO GOOD WINTER VEGETABLES. 

It is an easy matter to have plenty of vegetables 
during the summer and autumn months, but 
this is not bo from November onwards. To 
meet this demand I grow a large breadth of 
Couve Tronchuda. This I find most useful from 
October onwards, and it is much sought after 
by the cook. When the heads are large and 
the leaves have big midribs, then it is that it 
does us good service. In my case only the mid¬ 
ribs are used and dished up like Seakale. To 
obtain the best results I find it liest to sow a 
little seed under a handlight early in the year. 
Some people complain that this Cabbage is not 
hardy. Be this as it may, I find it as nardy as 
other Cabbage. After the heads are cut I find 
many of the stumps live through the winter and 
give some beautiful tender greens all through 
the spring. Chou dc Burghley, although severely 
condemned by many cultivators when first sent 
out, is also valuable when it is taken into 
consideration how hardy it is and that it comes 
in from the beginning of the year onwards, and 
that the heads arc very white and tender. To 
have it in this state and at this time I sow it at 
the same time as Broccoli and plant at the same 
time. At the present time (Jan. 3) I have a 
fine lot growing on a piece of land from which 
Strawberries had been cleared. F. A. C. 


NEGLECTED* VEGETABLES. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera. 

The first-named vegetable, when well grown, 
should be crisp and white in flesh, luce the 
Parsnip, and it requires a deep, rich, and well- 
pulverised soil that has been well manured for 
some other crop the previous year. The seed 
should be sown the first week in April, in drills 
drawn 1 foot apart, and it should be dropped 
into them thinly. After the plants have 
appeared above ground they should Ixj thinned 
in the rows to about 9 inches or 1 foot from each 
other, and the ground should be kept well 



A market bunch of Scorzonera. 


surface-stirred and thoroughly clean all through 
the following summer. The return for this 
attention will be the production of a good crop 
of long, clean, straight roots, often as large as a 
moderate-sized Surrey Carrot. Although a 
useful and excellent vegetable that has been 
long known and med in this country, it is not 
nearly so much cultivated as it deserves to be. 
It is admirable served up to table as a second 
course, with white sauce, throughout tie 
autumn and winter. It is one of the most valu¬ 


able substitutes for the Potato, and a heavy and 
weighty crop can be produced from any kind of 
soil. A few rows sown in an odd corner would 
produce many a good dish of wholesome food 
throughout tne winter. The roots can be taken 
up in autumn and stored as Parsnips or Carrots 
are, or be left in the ground and mulched in 
winter. When lifting the roots care should be 
taken not to injure them in any way, as they 
quickly bleed, and loss of flavour to the root is 
tne result. Scorzonera is grown for the root, as 
in the case of Salsafy, but tne root has a different 
appearance, inasmuch as it grows longer and 
more slender than Salsafy. It is also more apt 
to run to seed. They are both worked in the 
same way, and the mode of culture recommended 
for Salsafy will answer perfectly for Scorzonera. 


SOWING PEAS IN POTS. 

At this season there are various means adopted 
to secure a few dishes of Peas in advance of 
those sown in the open ground early in the year. 
I am fully alive to the fact that Peas sown out¬ 
side at tne end of November or early in Decem¬ 
ber will give a few early dishes, but on heavy 
land it does not pay. A sheltered border is also 
necessary, and there is continued warring 
against mice and birds before a crop can be 
secured. I am aware that sowing in pots causes 
a certain amount of work, but it gives a fair re¬ 
turn, and a good dish of Peas is always appre¬ 
ciated. I do not like sowing Peas in pots in 
strong heat a month or six weeks before they 
are wanted to plant out; I believe this to be 
the cause of many failures. In the case of Peas 
sowing may take place towards the end of 
December—that is, if the plants can be given a 
warm border in March. I usually sow from the 
18th to the 30th in cold frames, using 5-inch 
pots and not sowing too thickly, also using 
good loamy soil not too light, as if at all light 
and porous the roots do not take such a firm 
hold. Some fine or lighter soil may be used for 
covering the seed. If the soil is damp, one good 
watering with tepid water at the time of sow¬ 
ing will often be sufficient till the seed has 
germinated. It may l>e objected to that early 
sowing causes weakness by the seed being so 
long in the pots before planting out. Such is 
not the case, but the reverse, as the growth is 
slow at the start, and therefore when the seed 
has germinated, the Peas are as good as those 
sown in the open in March and above ground 
in April, and being raised without heat there is 
no fear of collapse, provided due attention is 
paid to moisture and keeping as near as pos¬ 
sible, and giving free ventilation by removal 
of lights in favourable weather. It will also be 
observed I recommend larger pots than is 
usually employed, thus allowing more root 
space, also good loam in place of leaf-mould, 
this adding to the strength of the roots and 
tops. Early Peas raised in this way suffer 
little injury if planted at the time named. 
Cold east winds are more harmful, but these 
may be minimised by placing branches with the 
foliage on to break the wind, also by draw¬ 
ing up the soil against the plants and well firm¬ 
ing the ground when turning out of the pots. Tho 
variety to be sown is also important. I do not 
think it necessary to sow the small round White 
l\ as in pots, as though a few days earlier they 
give a poor return. Of course, if earliness is the 
important point, they are valuable, and even 
when this is not essential, a few rows planted out 
u§ advised will give a dish or two in advance of 
the wrinkled kinds. For general cropping, 
Chelsea Gem is in advance of other kinds, and 
when sown in pots can be had fit for table the 
first week in June. I would also advise a trial 
of the larger Peas, such as Duke of Albany. 
They do equally well, and though termed 
second early, are but a few days behind the 
eirliest. Last year I Bowed a fair portion of 
the Duke, and got a fine lot of pods ready for 
use on June 10. When sown for early work 
they are much dwarfer, not more than 3 feet; 
indeed, I topped some 2A feet, and when grown 
thus there is little trouble with stakes. The 
pods being fine are much valued so early in the 
year. __— 

5172.— Cooking vegetables.— ^When rooking green 
vegetables niy cook alwayn puts a quarter of a slu e of 
bread In the saucepan. There should never be anv smell. 
So ne prefer ft piece of toast placed in a muslin b\g. —Ivy 
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A NOTE ON BEETROOT. 

All things considered, Dell’s Crimson is the 
best Beet in cultivation, and as a consequence 
the synonyms are particularly numerous. The 
former may be purchased say at the rate of Is. 
per oz., but when the seedsman honours (?) it 
with his own particular patronymic, then the 
price goes up another Gd. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken the rage for novelties in the way of 
vegetables is less pronounced than formerly, and 
the time may not be far distant when the well- 
tried old forms will be most preferred, the 

g lowingly described and presumably new and 
iatinct forms being taken little heed of. My 
advice to those who have found a variety of 
Beet that succeeds well on their particular soil, 
the roots being of medium size, well formed, 
richly coloured, tender and sweet when cooked, 
is to grow no other. On our rather strong soil, 
Crimson Ball, a good form of the Turnip-rooted, 
is the best for earlv use, but by far the most 
space is devoted to l)eH’s Crimson. The latter 
may l>e sown early in April without much risk 
being run of the roots becoming coarse, though 
I find the end of the month or even early in 
May answers better. In the cose of Pragnell’s 
Exhibition, early sowing would result in the 
growth of roots more resembling Mangold than 
Beet, and in most seasons the roots are too 
large, even when late sowing is resorted to. 
Exhibitors nowadays favour large roots, and 
while this rule holds good Pragnell’s variety 
will be most shown. Cheltenham Green-top and 
Omega also grew too large each time they were 
tried here, but all three might yet give satisfac¬ 
tion in other gardens. Crimson Ball would be 
the best for shallow ground resting on gravelly, 
hot subsoils. I could, if so disposed, give a 
fairly long list of what I consider synonyms of 
the best types, but am of opinion that this 
should come from “head-quarters” or where 
there is the least likelihood of mistakes being 
made. H. 


5207. - Cabbage for show. Seeing that 
the beat prizes are frequently given to Cabbages 
that are so large that they are only lit to feed 
c.ittie, your question is much more difficult to 
answer than many'people would suppose. Per¬ 
sonally, 1 should prefer a rather small Cabbage, 
such as the Little Pixie. Wheeler's Imperial 
is somewhat larger, and when well grown very 
suitable for exhibition. For a Red Cabbage 
you may select the ordiuary sort. You must, 
however, obtain plants raised from seed sown 
in the autumn, as unless you get heads large 
enough to require a wheelbarrow to take it to 
the show, you will not please the majority of 
our judges at vegetable exhibitions. The White 
Cabbage seed may be sown in March, and the 
plants put out in well manured ground and 
given plenty of room. The best Cauliflower 
for exhibiting in August is Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant. You cannot, however, depend on it to 
heart in time from spring-sown seed in the 
open. If you can raise a few plants under 
glass by sowing the seed in February—even if 
it is a cold frame you will be safer, as to 
obtain heads that will be large enough to stand 
a chance of winning a prize, the plants must be 
unusually strong. Like the Cabbage, the 
Cauliflower must have rich deep soil and plenty 
of room.—J. C. C. 

- Wheeler’s Imperial is a good variety, so 

also is Carter’s Heartwell. »Seeds sown middle 
of August, left in the seed-bed all winter, and 
planted in April will not be far out ; or seeds 
may be sown in a box under glass in February 
anti planted when ready in good sand. The 
Blood Red is a good Red Cabbage. The most 
reliable Cauliflower in August is Veitch's 
Autumn Giant, but it must be sown early. I 
always sow in autumn ; but a few seeds sown 
in heat in February will be time enough. The 
Waleheren is a good Cauliflower for August on 
a cool border. — E. H. 


524S. —Pea and Bean for show.— Tin 

largest and most taking Pea for show in the 
month of August is undoubtedly Jubilee. You 
must, however, understand that in the case of 
Peas it is not always the largest that obtains first 
honours. It is those tint are in a fit condition 
for table that more often than not decide the 
question of merits in the month of August, as it 
i; sometimes difficult to get a young and tender 
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dish of Peas at that time. For that reason you 
must plant the Peas 3 inches apart in deeply-dug 
and well-manured ground. You had better 
make one planting about the middle of April, 
and another three weeks later, so as to extend 
the time of bearing. The best Runner Bean is 
the Champion. This has thick, handsome pods 
which for table quality are far preferable to those 
soi ls which have wide and longer pods. The 
beginning of May is soon enough to plant 
Runner Beans. Dig out a trench 1) inches deep, 
then put in the bottom 4 inches of rotten 
manure, and put half of the soil hack on the 
top of it, and set the Beans !) inches apart in the 
middle of the trench.- J. C. C. 


- Culture has something to do with it. 

Duke of Albany is a good Pea; Sutton’s 
Giant Emerald Marrow' also comes out well. 


These large-podded varieties which do not fill 
up till the pods lose colour are not of much use. 
For the same reason I do not care much for t lie 
Seville Long-pod Bean ; it is difficult to trim 
it right. The Giant Long-pod, although not so 
large, is more reliable. Hardie’s pedigree 
Windsor is a good Broad Bean. Both Peas and 
Beans should be sown by the middle of April. — 
E. H. 

5249. — Growing Cucumbers and 
Melons. —These can be grown very well in 
flower pots ; indeed, almost, if not quite so 
well as by “ putting loose Soil on the stage ” to 
grow them in. The best way to grow them is 
not to plant them from, say, a 3-inch or 4-inch 
pot into the one the plant is intended to fruit 
in, but repot from a 3-inch or 4-inch into a 
7-inch ; from that into a "fl-inch, and ultimately 
into a 12-inch, in which they will hear their 
fruit. They both require good soil. Yellow- 
loam three parts, decayed manure one part, and 
an 8-inch potful of powdered hones. Pot 
firmly, and leave 2 inches upon the surface to 
be renewed by surface-dressing ; that is, at the 
last potting the soil ought to he 2 inches below 
the rim. This space may he filled up when the 
fruit is formed with a compost of equal parts 
loam and manure.—J. I). E. 


-If you are growing stove plants in t he 

structure you allude to, you will not he wise in 
attempting to grow Melons in the same house. I 
do not say it cannot he done, hut as Melons 
require a dry air w-hen the fruit is ripening to 
bring up the flavour, you will run the risk of 
getting your flowering and foliage plants i 
tested with rod-spider, which every good 
gardener regards as a deadly enemy. You may 
grow a Cucumber-plant or two early in the season 
without much risk, but if you value the per¬ 
manent occupants of the house you will root 
them out by the middle of May. Lockie’s 
Perfection Cucumlier is a capital sort to fruit 
in pots, and if you put one plant in a pot 
lG-inches in diameter, and well feed the roots as 
soon as it begins to sw’ell off the first fruit, y<: 
may obtain a fair supply up to the time that 
you may get them in a warm frame or pit. I 
have many times had good crops of Melons 
from pots of the size above mentioned, with the 
growth trained along the front of a Pine stove ; 
hut the air of a fruiting Pine-house in the 
months of July and August is generally much 
drier than that of an ordinary plant stove.— 
J. C. C. 


-Both these may be grown in pots from 11 inches 

to 15 inches across, but, of course, in this way they require 
greater and more skilful attention in watering and feeding 
than when plantc* out. Melons especially often do re¬ 
markably well in large pots of good sound loam, not too 
rich, and made firm ; but Cucumbers require a richer and 
lighter soil and more liquid-manure.—B. C. R. 

- These may be grown in large pots, say 10 inches or 

IS inches over. Leave space for top-dressing, and give 
liquid-manure when required. Both Cucumbers and 
Melons have been well grown in pots. Requires more care. 
—E. li. 

52n. — Potatoes for show.— Two excellent kidney 
Potatoes for exhibition are Snowdrop for the earlv shows, 
and Satisfaction for the later, tvofli varieties of handsome 
appearaiii e, and used more than any other kinds for this 
purpose* Reading Russel, of the round kinds, is good. 
It is red. and a \er\ fine exhibition variety, whilst 
Beauty of Hebron is also useful for shows.- C. T. 

- As a white, round Potato, inclining to the pebble 

shape, Satisfaction (Sutton’s) is one of the largest and most 
handsome varieties I have ever grown, (icon examples of 
white Beauty of Hebron will he hard to beat in the Kidney 
class; but if the highest form and finish is desired, the 
International Kidnei or Sutton’s Perfection would be pre¬ 
ferable.-B. C. R. 


-Windsor Castle, White Round, and Snowdrop. 

While Kidney are good varieties, not only good for show, 
hut good for the table. E. II. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING AND DRESSING VINES. 

Tiie fruitfulness of the Vine has long been a 
proverb—in fact, if we want to describe or 
illustrate fertility, the Vine is pretty sure to be 
selected for the illustration, and a perfectly true 
one too. For under any sort of culture it will 
at least put forth any number of bunches, even 
though it he quite unable to perfect them ; but 
there is a vast deal of difference in the size and 
kind of hunch that Vines will produce under 
different kinds of culture. But what I want 
especially to bring home to your readers is this— 
viz., that there is a great deal depends on the 
mode of pruning as to whether the bunches will 
be numerous and fine of their kind, or whether 
they will he less abundant and small of their 
kind. Now, I think it is pretty generally con¬ 
ceded that the spur system of pruning is the l>est 
for the majority cf varieties of Grapes ; and by 
the spur system I mean single rods allowed to 
extend, more or less rapidly, until they reach 
the top of the house, and "the side or fruiting 
branches cut in every year to one or two eyes, 
the number of years it lakes to furnish the house 
from base to summit depending a good deal on 
the strength of the Vines. Under this system 
excellent crops are produced for several years ; 
but, as a rule, after ten or twelve years’ hard 
cropping the hunches, although they may con¬ 
tinue to he as plentifully produced, will gradu¬ 
ally get smaller, which is only a natural conse¬ 
quence of the spur getting harder, and the sap 
flowing more freely into the younger wood at 
the extremities. The same thing occurs in other 
fruits, notably in large standard Apple-trees, the 
finest produce being invariably found on the voting 
wood at the extremity of the branches, and then 
the question arises—How are we to replace the 
olil rods without the loss of a single crop of 
Grapes ? Well, I find the best plan is to take a 
few young rods from the very lowest part that 
can l»e got, and train them for the first year be¬ 
tween the permanent rods, keeping them close 
up to the glass, so as to get the wood well 
ripened at the nextr winter’s pruning. They 
will he cut hack according to their strength and 
ripeness of wood ; and the rod which they arc 
intended to replace is not cut out at once, but 
all the old spurs are cut clean off to the height of 
the new rod, which is trained over it, and the 
top spurs are allowed to fruit for another year 
or two, or until the new rod has filled the space 
with new wood ; and it is surprising how much 
the Vines, even if quite old, appear to l»c 
strengthened by the laying in of young wood. 
Some kinds of Grapes, such as Barbarossa, will 
become almost barren unless young wood is intro¬ 
duced, and all are greatly benefited thereby. 
Pruning should be finished by the end of the 
year, for bleeding is caused by late pruning. 
Clean the rods at once, and dress with some 
kind of insect destroyer that is safe and sure ; 
one of the oldest and best is Gishurst Compound, 
for it destroys insect life and does not injure the 
buds. Anything of an oily nature is dangerous 
in novices’ hands because of it not mixing with 
water readily. Many Vines are spoilt by care¬ 
less dressing. James Groom, Gosport. 


Canker in Apple-trees.— Canker in 
Apple-trees is, I thiiiK, very much aggravated 
by the conditions of the soil ami the manner in 
which the trees are managed. Some varieties 
are much more liable to canker than others. It 
is idle to say that all sorts of Apples will grow 
in any soil, no matter how favourable the situa¬ 
tion may he as regards the climate, shelter, <fce. 
I have here many instances of this. Ribston 
Pippin as a standard, Scarlet Pearmnn as a bush, 
and Gloria Mundi grown in the same way 
exemplify this too well. The first has been 
planted fourteen years, and during that time the 
tree has been planted at least three times in 
various kinds of soil; the stem is thicker, of 
course, hut the head does not cover a bit moie 
space now than it did when first planted. 
Growth has been made at times freely, owing to 
the change of soil, but the succeeding winter 
has laid the foundation of canker, which was 
fully developed the next season. Many ex¬ 
amples might also be quoted of trees that 
show ed decided signs of canker at one time, as 
the result, not of deep planting, hut of a system 
of too close cropping. The constant adding to 
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the soil of manure and other materials raised the , 
soil about the troea so much that the roots were 
deeply buried, canker in the brunches quickly 
following. The spread of this was checked 
directly the trees were lifted, their roots brought 
nearer to the surface, and instead of the ground 
between the trees being cropped with vegetables, 
it was laid down to Grass. »Soil that is heavy, 
therefore retentive of moisture and consequently 
cold during winter and spring, is conducive to 
canker in some sorts of Apple-trees, particularly 
if the roots arc deep ami away from the intluence 
of the sun. Shoots that are not ripened owing 
to the causes above named an* almost certain to 
lie affected with canker. With such a large 
number of varieties, it is possible to make a 
selection suitable for any soil, but the difficulty is 
to know the offending sorts when making the 
selection.—E. 

GRAPE FOR A COOL GREENHOUSE. 
The Chassclas de Fontainebleau Grape may 
be seen in the Paris markets, packed in small 
boxes or circular baskets. This variety is not 
unfrequently grown as an early Grape in this 
country, under the name of the Royal Muscadine; 
but it is not so delicious when forced in our hot¬ 
houses as when ripened under warm sunshine 
on the white-washed walls of Thomcry and Fon¬ 
tainebleau or St. Cloud. There are several 
varieties of Chasselas grown in French gardens, 
all of which are of excellent flavour ; but this is 
the best of them, and the one 
most generally grown, as a des¬ 
sert Grape, for the French 
markets. The Vine is moder¬ 
ately vigorous in growth, and is 
easily recognised, even when not 
in fruit, by its peculiarly blunt - 
lobed rounded leaves. The 
bunches arc generally small, 
rarely exceeding a pound in 
weight, even when grown indoors 
in this country, and grown out- 
of-doors iu French gardens the 
clusters are smaller stilt The 
berries are round and of a clear 
greenish-yellow colour, acquiring 
a pink or umber tint on the sunny 
side when fully ripe. Being of a 
peculiarly sweet, juicy flavour, 
and producing a crackling sensa¬ 
tion when eating, it seems singu¬ 
lar that this delicious little Grape 
does not more frequently find 
its way to our London murkets, 
as it can be imported auite as 
cheaply as the Spanish Chasselas 
and Swcetwaters, and it is greatly 
superior to them in flavour. It 
bears packing and carriage well, 
and the only drawback is that 
it must be sold as soon as it 
is ripe, os it does not keep longer than a week | 
after being cut, and this is, doubtless, the reason > 
why our London fruiterers do not care to 
import it. As brought to the French markets, [ 
tlie bunches arc wedged tightly into oblong 
deal or Poplar wood boxes, without any pack¬ 
ing, each box holding from 3 lb. to 5 lb. ; and, 
in fruitful seasons, these boxes may, as a rule, 
be bought at prices varying from 2s. to 3s. each. , 
It is an excellent Grape for a cool greenhouse. 

B. 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED APPLE 
TREES. 

Some writers advise that newly-planted trees 
ought not to be pruned the same season as 
planted ; others, ngain, say that instead of cut¬ 
ting them hard back, the points only should be 
taken olf. My experience leads me to say both 
these plans are wrong, os 1 will endeavour to 
explain. Take, for instance, a standard Apple 
of any variety, but, for the sake of argument, 
suppose we name Ecklinvillc, which is one of 
the best sorts for this form of growth. If the 
tree is not pruned the first year, but cut hard 
back the second, we lose a whole year's growth. 
The argument against pruning the same season 
as planting is that it is unwise to give two 
cheeks to a tree at the same time. The tree j 
received one at its roots when being plan Led, j 
and to cut the branches would Ik* giving a 
second. The fallacy of this reasoning is easily | 
shown. The tree, in its weakened state through , 


planting, has not the power to push growth 
from all the buds the shoots contain. The sap, 
as a natural consequence, rushes to the tips of 
the shoots, a weakened growth being pro¬ 
duced by the extreme eyes, while those 
buds nearest the base of the tree remain 
quite dormant. The result is that the tree 
at that purt always has a bare stem. Now, 
if the tree had its weakened energies concen¬ 
trated into a limited space of say G inches or 
even 8 inches in strong shoots, a much more 
satisfactory growth couul be expected the first 
year. The plan of cutting off the points of the 
shoots, say a couple of inches from each, will 
result in only a few inches of new growth being 
added—perhaps a couple from the stronger and 
hardly any from the weaker ones. Several 
eyes at the base will remain dormant, while 
those that do push at all, with the exception of 
the leading one, will form fruit-buds. I suppose 
it will be allowed by all that the first object in 
a standard Apple-tree is to encourage growth, 
and not the formation of fruit-buds at so early 
a stage of the tree's existence. The simple 
topping of the shoots does that which is not 
required—the 
Formation of fruit-trees instead of a free 
growth. The following year even these prema¬ 
ture flower-buds will expand and probably set 
fruit, thus again weakening the growth of the 
tree. The proper method then that I consider 
gives the best results is to cut the shoots back 


tirape (Royal Muscadine) Chasselas de Fontainebleau. 


to within 6 inches of the base in the case of 
weakly grown trees, allowing a couple or so 
more inches to the stronger, selecting, of course, 
an outward bud to cut to as being the best 
means of maintaining the desired shape of the 
tree. The result of this pruning will be that 
shoots from 1 foot to 2 feet will be nuide the 
first year, thus laying not only the foundation 
of the future tree os regards its proper clothing 
with branches from the base, but providing 
s{Mice for a full crop of fruit in a few more 
years. The first year should surely be devoted 
to the encouragement of grow'Lh. Of course, 
much will depend upon the manner in w r hich 
the trees were planted and how’ they are man¬ 
aged the summer following the pruning. If 
they are allowed to suffer from want of moisture 
at the roots in consequence of a scarcity of 
mulching material or a scarcity of water, growth 
like that named will not be forthcoming. All 
newly-planted trees ought, however, to lie 
mulched the first year ; it not only saves time 
in watering the trees, hut it keeps the roots 
cool and moist during the hottest weather. 
When the soil is dry it cracks, ami allows what 
little moisture there is to escape by the action 
of the sun upon the soil draw’ing up the mois¬ 
ture through the cracks. The early part of 
February is a good time to prune newly-plan ted 
trees ; no matter whether they be standards or 
bushes, the treatment should be the same in 
this respect. The only point of difference is 
that the shoots cannot always lie cut to one 
uniform length as in the case of standards ; 


some branches on the bushes require a greater 
length of shoot to lie left in some parts to jjive 
the tree the necessary shape. E. 


BLACK CURRANTS. 

When well grown, the Black Currant is not 
only one of the most useful of fruit, but also one 
of the most remunerative. Of late years some 
growers have hod a serious evil to contend with 
—viz., the Currant bud mite. Bushes or buds 
affected are easily noticed in the early spring, 
the bu<ls having a rounded oi swollen appearance 
instead of bursting out into leaf. The remedy 
for this is either to pick off the swollen buds 
ami burn them or cut off the affected shoots. 
Syringing the bushes in the autumn w ith some 
insecticide is also resorted to as a safeguard. 
Happily, however, this pest is only local, so 
that it is within the grower’s power to stamp it 
out. The Black Currant will succeed well on 
almost any soil and situation ; it has also its 
likes and dislikes in this respect. For instance, 
in the West of England it may be seen thriving 
to perfection in the valleys of the Severn and 
the Teme. I have often been Btruck with the 

f [row th there made, the annual shoots from the 
»ottom partaking more of the character of 
Willows. The iux>ve proves that the Black 
Currant is a gross feeder, and where it does fail, 
it must be for the want of adequate support or 
faulty pruning. The worst soil to contend 
with is a stiff clay, but even on this the bushes 
will succeed well if attended to as regards rich 
top-dressings. As regards 
Pruning, all that is necessary is to thin out 
any old bearing wood to allow' room for the 
younger, w’hich should be encouraged to grow 
right from the liottoin. In the case of the 
I flack Currant, all the lower buds are retained 
when the cutting is made, so that the future 
I >ush will partake of the character of what is 
termed a “stool.” To produce a good stool, 
the bushes after planting should be cut down to 
within 2 inches or 3 inches of the ground level. 
I have renovated old bushes by completely 
cutting them down to w ithin a few inches of 
the ground-line, and with the assistance of a 
good dressing of manure and burned garden 
refuse the after-growth has been remarkably 
strong. The burned refuse and manure form 
good material for top-dressing, which iB very 
important, merely laying it on the surface to 
the depth of 2 inches, not forking it in in the 
least. It is not often that time can lie afforded 
to apply a Boaking liquid-manure or sewage, 
but where it can be given, there cannot be any 
question as to its value. I have often been 
struck with the heavy crops of fruit sometimes 
seen iu cottage gardens where the bushes are 
growing on the brink of a brook or ditch. 
Where there is a choice of position, that which 
is low ami moist and partially shaded is the 
l*est. The varieties of Black Currants art; not 
many, Lee’s Prolific being, perhaps, the best of 
any. Carter’s Black Champion is also good, it 
also having the merit of not dropping so quickly 
after being fully ripe. Black Naples is also a 
good variety. Y. 


Protecting Fig trees on walls —In 

the most sheltered parts of the country the 
covering of the Fig-trees on walls may not be 
necessary, but to ensure a good crop it is essen¬ 
tial to protect the trees in many districts. I 
find Bracken well packed among the branches 
an excellent protection. Of course it is neces¬ 
sary to unnail the leading or scattered branches, 
bring them closer home, and then cover w r ith 
the Bracken. I prefer Bracken cut green and 
allowed to dry, covering all over with mats to 
keep the protecting material neat and from 
being blow n alxiut. If the Bracken is allow ed 
to die down licforc being cut, it is brittle and 
worthless as a protecting agent. Figs are not 
readily injured w r hen the wood is kept thin in 
the summer, and a good ripening season follow s. 
It is after wet autumns that the trees suffer 
most, hence the necessity of protection. 
It is also advisable to cover with decayed 
manure the roots of trees requiring it. Those 
which are too gross should lie mulched with 
leaves or dry litter.—G. 

52. j3.— Pruning Vines. -Years ago two 
systems of priming were advocated—the long 
spur and the short spur system ; but all good 
growers now prune their Vines upon the latur 
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system. The tnodtts operandi is this : Train a 
rod up from the bottom to the top of the house; 
but the first year it is simply cut back to 6 feet 
or 7 feet from its base, all side laterals to be cut 
clean out. When the buds start in the spring, 
train the top one up as a leading growth and the 
lower buds as lateral growths, but remove each 
alternate growth, as they would be too crowded. 
One or more bunches of Grapes will show on 
each lateral. At the end of the season cut back 
to a good eye, as near as possible to the base of 
the lateral.—J. D. E. 

- Prune the Vines at once—the sooner 

the better. The rule is in spur pruning (which 
is the system generally adopted) to cut to a 
good bud. But Blaclc Hamburgh, Alicante, 
Muscats, and Gros Colman nearly always show 
plenty of bunches, and no harm will be done if 
they are cut back to one, or at the most two 
buds. There aro cases where the roots have 
wandered away to deep, damp soil when the 
wood does not ripen up well, that a little longer 
spur may be left till time can be found to lift 
tne roots. —E. H. 

- Shorten back all the young growths of 

last year to within two or three eyes of their 
base, or in other words to the lowest strong or 
plump eye. Market growers of Grapes do not 
as a rule prune their Vines so hard as private 

g ardeners, and obtain heavier crops and finer 
unclies in consequence. The reason of tliis is 
that the third eye is often much stronger than 
the second, and the fourth sometimes a better 
one still. When the spurs get ragged and 
“ snaggy,” the simplest and best plan is to cut 
the rod out, and train up a fresh cane from the 
base. Pruning should be done at once, before 
the sap begins to move again, especially where 
much neat is employed.—B. C. R. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

THE CUTTING OF EVERGREENS. 

About Christmas-time and early in the new 
year there is usually a demand for Evergreens 
to use in various ways for festive decorations. 
It is not of their use that I now refer, but more 
particularly to the cutting of them. When 
there is a choice to a few days, a fine day should 
if possible be chosen. The work of cutting can 
then be performed with far greater coinfort by 
the men, whilst at the same time it can also 1>e 
done more carefully. It is a description of 
work that is oftentimes done in a perfunctory 
or haphazard manner, with no real thought 
either as to the after appearance of the shrul>s 
or their future well-being. Of course, what 
holds good in one kind does not always do 
so in another, whilst varied forms and styles of 
growth should also be considered. In my own 
case I have for several years been aiming at 
cutting Hollies so as to get the trees (for trees 
they are) into more of a pyramidal shape, not 
formal, as in clipped trees, but so much so as to 
give every opportunity for the lower branches 
to spread out and not be overshadowed by the 
branches above them. In this way I have under 
my care a number of well-furnished specimens 
from 2<J feet to 30 feet and even more in 
height. These consist of the common Holly, 
the silver variegated, .and the yellow-fruited 
kind. The soil, a light one, resting on gravel, 
suits them very well. Aucubas I find do liest 
when they have plenty of room to develop into 
dense bushes ; these when too tall are beheaded, 
2 feet or 3 feet being taken off the tops. Young 
growths will follow in due course. With Laurels, 
a medium course of cutting is better in my 
opinion than cither of the two extremes -viz., that 
or constant summer pruning to keep them, os it 
were, in accordance with some architect’s plan, 
or excessive cutting down, as a woodman would 
do it, leaving everything bare for a time. A 
deal may be done with \ ews to keep them from 
extending too wide when the space is limited by 
merely cutting out the leading shoots. Bv the 
same process the Box-trees can be retained in a 
bushy and dense condition without being in any 
sense formal. When shrubs are taken in hand 
in time by judicious thinning out here and there, 
it will take years before they arrive at a size 
when a more radical course will be found 
necessary. This informal kind of pruning 
regulates the grow th of the shrubs and prevents 
strong shoots from faking the Jead to the 
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weakening of the rest, with the consequent after 
results of a bareness both undesirable and 
unsightly also. It frequently happens that 
shrubs are left more to chanoe than anything 
else in the garden. As long as they look well at 
the time, be they ever so crowded, there is no 
thought given as to the future. This is a great 
mistake, the after effects of which cannot be so 
easily remedied. E. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE (ARBUTUS). 

The beautiful evergreen shrub (A. Unedo)should 
be in every well-planted garden, for no other is 
so cheerful throughout the autumn and early 
winter, when its dense mass of greenery is 
mingled with a profusion of flower-clusters and 
ruddy round fruit like undersized Strawl»erries, 
the result of last year’s flower crop. There is 
no need to describe such a common shrub, which 



Flowers of Arbutus Unedo Croomei. 


is met with everywhere almost, especially in 
warm and coast districts, where it grows tree¬ 
like 20 feet or even 30 feet high, making huge 
globular masses of green. In inland districts it 
is liable to be cut down during very severe 
winters, but this so seldom occurs that no one 
need be deterred from planting it. If large 
bushes are killed down by cold, they almost 
invariably send up strong shoots again. When 
young it requires, in order to get it established, 
a slight protection during w r inter. It grows 
quickly in sheltered places, but dislikes shade, 
and seems to be most at home in a deep, light 
soil, though it is not fastidious in that respect. 
There are numerous varieties of this beautiful 
shrub, and some are superior to the original. 
One of the best is the red-barked Strawberry - 
tree (A. Croomei) (an illustration of which we 
give), w'hich has longer and broader leaves than 
the common kind. The bark of the young shoots 
is brownish-red, and the flow f er-cl usters larger 
and deeply stained with reddish-pink. The 
variety rubra has the flowers almost a bright- 
scarlet, produced abundantly in late autumn. 
One variety (florc-pleno) has ‘double flowers, 
while others differ from the original in the size 
and form of leaves. Thus there is the Oak¬ 
leaved (quercifolia), Myrtle-leaved (myrtifolia 
or microphylla), Willow or narrow-leaved (sali- 
cifolia), and the erimpled-leaved form (crispa), 
all of which arc interesting, but not so beautiful 
as the common sort, or Croomei and rubra. 
The Strawberry-tree is a native of South Europe, 
and grows wild in the South of Ireland, and the 
peculiar charm it gives to Killarney is well 
known. The other 

Sprites ok Arbutus are not so important as 
flowering trees, though they are invaluable 
evergreens. They are more tree-like than A. 
Unedo, making large, spreading masses of bold 
foliage. A. Andrachne, with smooth, ruddv- 
tinged bark, is the commonest, and is hardy 
everywhere in the south and coast districts. It 
reaches, about London, a height of over 15 feet. 
It grows wild in the Levant, and is a very old 
tree in gardens. A. hybrida, said to lie a hybrid 
bet ween A. Unedo ami A. Andrachne, is hardy, 
and in growth resembles both its parents : its 
flower cluster s are larger than those of A. Unedo, 
ami smaller than those of A. Andrachne. A. 
Milleri is handsome, because its flowers are pink 
and its leaves large. A. procera (also called A. 
Mcnziesi), from North-West America, not a 
common kind, is somewhat similar to A. 
Andrachne, but less hardy, and, like it, has 


large leaves and grows talk For a coast garden 
it is most desiraole. Other kinds of Arbutus 
named in catalogues—photiniadolia, magnified, 
Rollissoni, serratifolia, laurifolia or andrach- 
noides—are either identical with the foregoing 
or varieties of them. W, 


The Witch Hazels. —These form a very 
interesting group of winter-flowering shrubs, 
not of great importance perhaps, but Hama- 
melis arborea is well worth planting in gardens 
of fair size. H. virginica is the best known, 
but not so ornamental as H. arborea, the former 
being a wide-spreading shrub, covered through¬ 
out the winter with a mass of small yellow 
flowers. H. japonica and the allied H. Zucca- 
riniana have pale lemon-yellow flowers, but 
those of H. arborea are rich golden-yellow, and 
stud thickly the leafless shoots. A tree of this 
in full bloom on a late winter’s day is beautiful, 
the petals t wisted, and their fine colour set off 
by crimson calyces. This is sometimes described 
m a shrub, but is really a tree, although not 
reaching more than 7 feet or 8 feet in height in 
England, whereas in Japan, its native country, 
it will grow from 15 feet to 20 feet in height. A 
sunny spot must be selected, and the soil should 
be moist and sandy. H. arborea is also useful 
to plant with other things. Small plants, for 
instance, in a bed, the groundwork of which is 
the Christmas Rose, the Hamamelis between 
the clumps, or the dwarf, leafy, red-berried 
Gaultheriaprocumben8 makes a pleasing picture. 
I do not recommend the Witch Hazel to be 
planted before other more worthy shrubs arc in 
the garden, but in a good garden of shrubs it 
may have a place for the beauty of its flowers in 
winter, and its Hazel-like leafage in autumn, 
when it takes on rich orange-yellow colouring, 
whilst those of H. virginica are tawny-yellow. 
As regards habit, H. arborea is not very orna¬ 
mental, H. virginica being more of a bush.— 
F. P. 

A few good-flowering shrubs. —It is 

a pity that in comparatively small gardens more 
thought is not given to flowering shrubs, and 
less planted of such common uninteresting 
things as Privet. This note is prompted by 
what the writer noticed recently in a garden, 
in which Privet was almost exclusively used. 
This is a mistake, and one must think tkat the 
reason is good-flowering trees and shrill** are 
not well known. The Barberries, Thorns, 
Weigelas, the beautiful Rose Acacia, A. hispida 
(which produces a profusion of rose-coloured 
flowers), The Quince, Daphne mezereum. Pearl 
Bush (Exochorda grandinora), Garrya elliptic^, 
the Syrian Mallow, Hibiscus syriaeus and its 
varieties. Hydrangea paniculata grand itlora 
(which bears huge masses of white flowers). 
Magnolia conspicua, Olearia Haasti, Mock 
Oranges (Philadelphia, especially the dwarf¬ 
growing P. microphyllus, which produces a 
wealth of pure-white fragrant flowers, a lovely, 
free-growing shrub), the flowering Currant Ril>es 
sanguinea, the yellow-flowering Currant R. 
aureum, hardy »Spira?as (particularly S. ari.-e- 
folia and the dwarf-growing S. Bumalda, or the 
deep-crimson variety Anthony Waterer, S. 
Lindleyana), Guelder Rose, not forgetting the 
stiffer-growing Viburnum plicatum, that has 
deep-green wrinkled leaves and abundance of 
white flower bands. These arc the names of a 
few leading kinds, but then we have Lilacs and 
other well-known things. There is, therefore, 
not the slightest reason for always planting 
evergreens of common sorts when we have a 
wealth of beautiful hardy-flowering shrubs, 
attractive for their flowers, and, in many cases, 
for the rich colours of the autumn leafage.— 
F. P. 

The Mezereum.— In mild weather the 

Daphne Mezereum, the “Mezereon ” of cottage 
gardens, is in bloom in late winter, but is often 
kept back by frosts until the early spring, when 
the flowers send a sweet fragrance over the 
garden. This is a shrub for all gardens, large 
and small, and in the smallest garden should he 
planted. If it is a friend of the cottager, why 
not of the amateur gardener, who goes without 
many beautiful things apparently because they 
are unknown to him ? The Mezereon will grow 
almost anywhere, and requires a sunny spot. 1 
know of an old bush that has flowered splen¬ 
didly for many years past in a small front 

garden by a dusty roadside. The flowers are 
© 
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purple, deliriously fragrant, and stud thickly 
the leafless shoots. There are, howover, several 
varieties, the flowers varying in colour from 
pink to white, and also an autumn-blooming 
variety, named autumnalis, which has deep- 
purple flowers. Besides the type, however, a 
favourite of mine is the double white and the 
single white, which are all as if covered with snow 
when in full bloom. They flower just a little 
later than the type, and in large gardens are 
worth planting a good deal, either in a group or 
to fill a distinct bed.—C. T. 

5254.— Cutting back a Magnolia. If 

there is no more room for the branches of the 
Magnolia to extend they may be cut buck, but 
do not do so until all danger of very cold wind 
is past. The end of April is quite soon enough 
to prune it. I do not like cutting away any of 
the front shoots, as there is danger of removing 
some that would flower. The main-stem should 
be secured to the wall with strong nails and tied 
with tar-cord ; to these the smaller branches 
may l>e tied so as to cover the whole of the space 
with foliage. Never mind about the shoots 
crossing each other, or their being four or five 
thick, because if any of them close to the wall 
die they can l>c cut out. The object should be 
to keep the plant well clothed with foliage, and 
then plenty of flowers generally follow. You 
cannot strike this Magnolia from cuttings ; it is 
increased by layers. Even this, however, is a 
slow process, os it takes two years for the layer 
to make sufficient roots to bear being moved. 
Layering is done by bringing the branch down 
on the ground, burying a part of it 3 inches 
below the surface, and fixing it there with a 
strong peg. Make a small mound of earth over 
the part buried, and fix a stick to the end of the 
branch, so as to bring it up in an erect position, 
there is then nothing more to be done but to 
wait.—J. C. C. 


are more beautiful, the shoots covering walls or 
fences and laden with bright yellow flowers in 
late autumn and throughout the winter even 
when the weather is mild. Such a climber is 
worth far more than ordinary treatment and 
certainly gains in beauty when the shoots of Ivy 
are trained amongst those of the Jasmine, the 
deep-green and yellow mingling in a pleasing 
way. The Jasmine will grow in ordinary soil 
and the most exposed positions, but is always 
freer in bloom and growth when the more 
sheltered spots are chosen, as the flowers do not 
get cut alxmt by inclement weather.—C. T. 

Chimonanthus fragrans grand! 
florus. —The sweet-smelling Chimonanthus is a 
very old friend. It was introduced here as long 
ago as 1776 from Japan, and the variety grandi- 
florus is the best to grow, the flowers being 
much larger than those of the type. They 
appear without the leaves on the twigs, and are 
rather inconspicuous, as the white-yellow colour 
is very pale, but atoned for by the delicious 
perfume. It is unquestionably one of the, if 
not the, most fragrant shrub in gardens, and 
a few sprays cut for the house are a welcome 
addition to the winter posy. The soil in which 
this shrub is planted—for a shrub it is, rather 
than a climber—should lie rich and deep. Keep 
the growth nailed carefully to the wall, and 
after the flowering period cut back each year 
those shoots that have bloomed, except the 
chief ones, which require little shortening. The 
new growth will bloom freely the following 
year. I sometimes see questions in Garden¬ 
ing about the propagation of the Chimonanthus, 
which is best done by layering in the autumn 
months. There are several good specimens in 
England, one at Syon House, Isle worth, which 
covers a large space on an old high wall, and 
gives plenty of the flower-laden shoots to fill 
the winter bowl.—C. T. 


-The Magnolia may be cut back, but not now ; wait 

till spring. If the plant Is healthy it will break out of the 
old wood. May be rooted from cuttings under glass in sandy 
soil, kept close, though layering is a better plan.—E. H. 

5259.— Poplars.— You may safely reduce 
the height of your Poplar-trees to anything you 
like. It will not, however, materially decrease 
the root action, as they will soon lx*gin to grow 
again. Seeing that they are pressing against 
the garden fence, and that you do not want 
such high trees, you had better take off their 
tops at once, and from these take some of the 
young straight branches and plant them between 
the existing trees. The branches may be 4 feet 
long, which should be planted in a trench dug 
out 1 foot wide and the same in depth. If you 
press the soil firmly about them they will form 
roots, and before the end of the summer will 
make some top growth, and in a few years 
develop into trees. You can then remove the 
old trees altogether. You will, of course, plant 
the young ones farther from the fence than the 
existing trees.—J. C. C. 

- These trees will bear cutting back to any reason¬ 
able extent without injury, though it spoils the appearance 
of the Ixnnbardy variety, of course.—B. C. K. 

- Lopping Poplars will not injure them, and it will 

decrease rather than increase the root action—for some 
"time, at any rate. Lopping will reduce the wind power, 
and they will consequently not press so much against the 
garden fence. The Poplars are probably the lombard 
species. — E. II. 

5244.— Showy Hibiscus. —All the varie¬ 
ties of the hardy Altluea frutex or Hibiscus 
syriacus are good, except those with striped or 
dingy coloured flowers. Avoid the horrible 
purples one sees in gardens, and select such as 
Celeste (blue), carnco-plenus, albus plenus 
(double white), and Leopoldi. This is a fine 
shrub, far too neglected in gardens, although 
quite a treasure, blooming late in the summer 
when very few shrubs are in flower. It depends 
upon the soil to what height the tree grows, in 
moist, deep ground, growing many feet high. 
I have seen several exumples in Battersea-park, 
thus showing that it is a good tree or shrub for 
town gardens. Remember that it requires a 
good foundation, so to say, this being a deep 
soil, otherwise the results will be far from 
satisfactory. It is a good shrub to make a group 
if on the outskirts of the lawn, or to plant in 
front of shrubs with deeply-coloured leaves, these 
bringing into bold relief the large, handsome 
flowers.—C. T. 


Jasminum nudiflorum. — This 

common enough in gardens of all sizes, but it is 
never grown in a really good way. It is left too 
much to itself, but when well grown few' climbers 
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TREE OF HEAVEN (AILANTUS). 
This is a well-known hardy tree, young plants 
of which cut down every year give a fine effect 
in the flower garden, and can be depended upon 
to do this in all seasons. The Ailantus should 
l>e kept in a young state, w r ith a single stem 
clothed with its superb pinnate leaves ; it can 
readily be kept in this form by cutting down 
annually, taking care to prevent it from break - 



Tree of Heaven (Ailantus). 


ing into an irregular head. Vigorous young 
plants and suckers in good soil w r ill produce 
handsome arching, elegantly divided leaves 
5 feet to 6 feet long, not surpassed by those of 
any stove-plant. Propagated easily by cuttings 
of the roots. It is a native of China and Japan. 

G. 


5224.— Ailantus glandulosa. — I have 
one of the above trees, but I never prune it. 
Its common name is Tree of Heaven, called so 
by the Chinese. The other tree, Dimorphan- 
thus mandschuricus, is a tall grow ing tree with 
leaves measuring a yard across, closely resem¬ 
bling the Sumach, the stem being covered with 
thorns, also the ribs of the leaves. The flow’ers 
are borne on the top of stem, seeds size and 
black like Elderberries when ripe. It is a rare 
thing to ripen seeds in our country. Last summer, 
being long and hot, it did so w ith me. Both 
natives of Japan. — E. Yokes, Kingaworthy. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkning Jree of charge if corr< spondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
One side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to he used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they canm.t always be replied to 
in the issue immediately fillowing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
obsi roations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several ansioers to the same question may often be 
very useful, aiul those who reply would do well to mention 
the'localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


52(53.- Tomatoes under gloss.— At what distance 
should Tomatoes be grown from the glass ?—J. F. P. 

5264. — Oil-Stove.— Would it be injurious to plants to 
put an oil-stove in a conservatory to heat it Y—A. B. C. 

5265. — Pancratium fragrans. — Will someone 
kindly let me know how to treat Pancratium fragrans after 
flowering?—Q uestant. 

5266. — Coleus-cuttings.— When is the right time to 
strike Coleus-cuttings, what compost is most suitable, and 
how should they be done?—J. F. P. 

5267. —Vegetables for show.— Will someone please 
to inform me the time it lakes to grow Beet, Carrot, 
Parsnip, to perfection for show?—T. W. 

5268. — Gloxinia bulbs.- Ought Gloxinia bulbs to be 
allowed to get sort in the winter? And if not, what is the 
cause, consequence, and cure?—A. E. W. 

52(50.— Privet from cuttings.— Would someone 
kindly inform me the best time to put in cuttings of 
Privet, as 1 have a young hedge I am about to cut down ? 
-I. P. H. 

5270. —Tomatoes, &c., in a greenhouse.-ln a 

greenhouse (.span-roof) 0 feet by 6 feet, would it be possible 
to grow Tomatoes and Cucumbers? If so, how manv of 
each ?—J. F. P. 

5271. — Cider refuse.— Is Cider-muss (the refuse from 
Cider-making) when thoroughly rotted and reduced to 
(black) soil, a good substitute for leaf-mould? It is ex¬ 
tremely light.—J. F. P. 

5272. — Ipomoea pandurata, <fec.— Will anyone 
kindly give me some information as to the treatment of 
Ipomoea pandurata ami Childs’ Hardy Hibiscus? I can¬ 
not get them to blossom or even flourish. They just live. 
-A. B. 

5273. — Cinerarias. — The leaves of many of my 
Cinerarias curled up this autumn. They were kept in a 
cool-house, with moderate watering, dusted with sulphur, 
without much effect. What was the cause and cure?— 
A- E. W. 

5274. —“ Geranium ’’-cuttings.— M.v “ Geraniums” 
in a greenhouse are making quick growth. Would this 
soft young growth if inserted now in a temperature of 
55 dogs, as cuttings make good plants for summer bedding, 
and would the old roots make new growth and blossom in 
summer?—J. F. P. 

5*275.— Trea tment of Perns.— How ought Ferns to 
be treated whe n repotted ? I doit os follows : 1 cut off all 
the leaves, many of which arc dead, and halve the roots, 
which have usuaLy formed a hard mass, and filled the 
pots. I then shake away the rest of the mould, repot 
in a sound mixture of loam and leaf-mould, and give 
a copious watering. Is this right?—A. E. W. 

5276.— Making a propagator. -As the time will 
soon arrive when the use of a propagator will be required 
by amateurs to raise such things as Tomatoes, cuttings, 
&c., it would be a real benefit if someone would kindly ad¬ 
vise how to construct a simple contrivance to he heated by 
a small lamp, and state what kind of oil or spirit should 
be used to avoid the collection of carbon abov e the flame ? 
—W. G. T. 

6277.— Osmanthus.— In my garden in Hampshire I 
have four plants of Osmanthus. They never have blos¬ 
somed until this year. One of the shrubs was moved and 
planted to the north. It was a mass of bloom in Septem¬ 
ber ; the scent of the flowers so strong they scented the 
whole space in front of the house, and sc continued until 
the frost came. Would not the Osmanthus force well?— 
F. H. C., Warblington. 

5278. — Wire worms in leaf-mould. — Will 
“ J. C. C.” kindly help me again out of a difficulty ? Last 
autumn twelvemonth I had the falling leaves made into a 
heap, which has been a good deal turned up, but it is full 
of wirevvorms. What can I do to get rid of them? If it 
was spread out on the empty spaces in the vegetable gar¬ 
den now would the frost kill them ? 1 wished to use it for 
a Potato-bed.—I vy Bank. 

6271).— Starting,* Begonias.— I have some Begonia 
tubers 1 want to bloom outside next summer. I have 
cold-frames, but no greenhouse. Will someone kindly tell 
me when and how best to start them ? Would they do 
planted in a box about the end of February or the begin¬ 
ning of March, and placed on a warm shelf in the dwelling- 
house, and when struck potted singly or transplanted into 
a cold-frame until bedded out?— An Amateur. 

6280.— Fruit-trees trained on a wall.— Mine 
have been trained for years by nailing with shreds to a 
brick wall. I think the shreds and holes, made by a suc¬ 
cession of nails in the wall, harbour insects. Is "this so ? 
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And would it be better to train the trees by tying them to 
wires strained along the wall after *'pointing up” and 
stopping the existing holes? If so, how far apart should 
the wires l>e? The trees are Peaches, Apricots, and Green 
Gages.— If. G. H 

52sl.— Growth on pots.—I have been troubled 
lately by a white growth on some of the pots in my green¬ 
house like the while mould on a damp cheese. Tempera¬ 
ture ol the greenhouse averages about 50 (legs. It does 
not appear to come from overwatering, as some of the 
plants have been allowed to get tjuite dry, and yet have it. 
1 use Irhthemic Guano liberally at times. Can it come 
from this ; and if so, is there anv prevention ? Or is it that 
there is not enough sand in the soil ?—A. E. \V. 

52S2.— Shrubs in a garden. 1 have an old house, 
which is surrounded with grounds planted with Rhodo¬ 
dendrons (fancy and common), Yews, Hollies, Portugal 
and common Laurels, and liox, all of which liave grown up 
into a neglected mass—the Rhododendrons being 0 feet to 
8 feet high ; the Yews spread out into great awkward 
bushes ; the Hollies with a dozen leaders ; and the Portu¬ 
gal and other Laurels are 10 feet to 12 feet high, and with 
great branches as big as one’s arm—in fact, all tangled 
together ami spoiling one another. I am told my only 
plan is to cut them all down to about 2 feet from the 
ground in the spring, and that they will then shoot into 
round hushes, and I shall in the autumn be able to move 
many. Will someone kindly tell me: 1, Is this correct ? 
2, What is the spring month best to cut them in ? 3, Can 
the\ he moved in the autumn of the same year that they 
are cut ? -V. A. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

5283. — Ccelogyne Dayana grandis. - Vanda asks 
for the proper treatment of this plant ? Mr. Curtis found 
this species in Borneo growing upon branches of trees near 
the streams in the hot lowlands. I should say it neither 
requires cool treatment nor drought.—M. B. 

5284. — Cypripedinm montanum vars.— Vaiula 
asks for details of the management of these fine Orchids? 
They will grow equally well under cool or hot treatment 
with the other forms of this speeies. I prefer the former, 
however, for it, using a little loam in the soil.— M. B. 

5285. — Odontofjlossum Nebulosum — r. W. and 
F. T. both send me flowers of this species, which ap]>ears 
to be a somewhat singular time for them to be blooming. 
Thej’ are, however, good, sound flowers, and speak well of 
the atmosphere about London this season ; but if we hod a 
continuance of the fogs of last Saturday night, they would 
have stood a chance of being cut off, I am thinking.— 
M. B. 

5280.— Dendrobium Euclophotum (G. Miters). 
—This is the name of the plant, and a very long time it 
remains in flower. I believe it was imported some few 
years ago from the Malay Archipelago by the Messrs. 
Vei eh and Son. It has a somewhat fanciful name, but it 
has prettily serum! racemes of pure-white flowers, which 
appear to he at a time when verv few Dendrobcs are 
flowering.—M. B. 

5287. — Epidendrum amblguum (J. Hester.).— 
Vos, this is a very sweet-flowered plant, and yours is a 
very good form of the old species, with the lip of a nice 
straw colour, and which I like far before the form having 
a white lip ; both, however, have the blooms excessively 
sweet. It thrives best when grown on a block of woo(i, 
with a little Sphagnum Moss, apd hung up at the warm 
end of a cool-house.—M. P. 

5288. — Dendrobium densiflorum and D. 
crassinode (T. I .).—These are plants which both re¬ 
quire to he kept cool and dry ; the first-named is, how¬ 
ever, an evergreen plant, and does not require so 
great a drying as the last named, which is a deciduous 
plant, and which should now be about sending up their 
flowers, and in which case they require more water and 
greater heat, and more water as they are beginning U 
move again, wdiilst 1). densiflorum must be kept dry and 
cool for some months later yet.—M. B. 

528!).— Cattleya Trianee is a fine flower which came 
to me on Christmas Kve, so that I may say, with a great 
deal of truth, that I have never been without a flower of 
some of the labiata section for more than a week at a time 
for the whole season. The photograph sent hv Mrs. 
Barton appears to he of a very good v ariety called delicata, 
which is very beautiful, avd is preferred by many to the 
absolutely pure-white form called alba ; hut this does not 
hold good whenever it comes to a matter of sale or pur¬ 
chase, for then the pure-white flower has the ascendency. 
—M B. 

52!)i.— Odontogrlossum Uro-Skinneri (J. 

Jt'iikin). Yes ; I know' a good many Orchid growers who 
have a great aversion to such freaks : but it will he not of 
the least consequence after the plant has done blooming. 
The right way for this plant to adopt is for the spike to 
rise up from the side of the bulb near the base, hut at 
other times they do proceed from the apex of the hull), 
hut it is not so injurious as when it occurs to Vaiidas, 
Sa» colahiums, upon which I have seen it occur, when its 
growth is stopped, and that stem grows no more, but some 
side shoots.—M. B. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d.; free, 8d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in tun tty bound Monthly Ports. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
ref> ruff previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Prie, K fv/. ; post free, 1*. 9d. Complete set of‘ml nines of 
The G vkdkn from its commencement to the end of 1892, forty- 
tiro vis., price, cloth, £30 12*. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parti, in which 
form it is most suitable f,r reference previous to the issue of the 
ymvl i/ volumes. Price oil. ; si free, Sd. 

"Hardy Flowers.”— dining descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most onus mental sjiecies, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, ttc. Fifth and 
Popular Kdition, Is.: jmiM free, 1*. 3d. 
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ROSES. ROSES. 

THE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. 

-L 12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 
Forty choice rerpctuals for 21s. Purchaser’s selection from 
400 best varieties. Catalogues free. 18 Choice Standards or 
Half-Standards for 21s. Purchaser's select ion. The following 
are my selection, carriage free, cash with order: 20 choice 
dwarf Teas and Noisettes, 12s. fid.; 12 choice Climbing, 7s.; 
12 l>est Hybrid Perpetnals, dwarfs, 7s. ; 12 beautiful Teas and 
Noisettes, !K. ; G lovely yellow Roses, 5s. : f> Marechal Niels, 
5s. ; 6 Globe de Dijons, 4s. Gd.; 6 choice Moss Roses, 4s.; Cold 
Cabbage Roses, 4s. ; G old-fashioned Roses. 4a. ; 6 crimson 
Monthly Roses, 3s. Gd. ; 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s. 6d. ; 6 
white Monthly Roses, 3s. Gd. ; ft quick-growing Climbing 
Roses, 2s. Gd.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. My selection, cash with 
order. Thousands of Testimonials, Catalogues free. 
_JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, Exeter._ 


GEORGE BOYES & CO., 

on nnn chrysanthemums. — 300 

Uv/jvVV splendid varieties, the very cream of the 
best: Mrs. J. Wright, Mrs. F. Clinton, Lady Selborne, Bou¬ 
quet des Dames, Alln-ric Lunden, John Laniltcrt, Mons. W. 
Holmes, Volunteer, Yellow Sultan, Sunflower. Lord Alcester, 
Puritan. This set strong, well-rooted plants, Is. 6d. 

6 000 PELARGONIUMS—12 good varic- 

jVV/U ties, strong, well-rooted plants from 3-iu, pots, 
named. 4s. 

1 ^ 000 BEGONIAS.—One - year tubers. 

Xv/jV/V/v/ splendid strain, blooms 4 inches in diameter, 
3s. per doz. 

K 000 SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS.—Best 

strain in cultivation, strong plants, 2s. 6(1. per 

doz. 

Q0 000 GERANIUMS.—12 grand varie- 

V/V/vJ ties, all colours, truo to name, 3a. 

All free by [Hist for cash with order only. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GOOD AND DISTINCT NOVELTIES. 

MISS SYLVIA SHEA.-The best English Seedling of the 
year. 7s. Gd. each. 

SOUVENIR DE MME. BULLIER. —Tho Premier dark 
variety. Immensely superior to W. Seward and G. W. 
Child. 5s. each. 

LE M. L. DE BRUYN.- Rich yellow, edged crimson. A 
superb variety. 5s. each. 

EDA PRASS. Delicate Peach blossom in colour. Large 
and handsome blooms. 2s. : cutting, Is. 

GOLDEN WEDDING. Best of allyellows, Is. 6<1.: cutting, Is. 
Beauty of Exmouth, Mine. Calvat, Louise, and all other 
vars. in strong, healthy, country-grown cuttings or plants. 

See Catulof/ue, free. 

W. J. GODFREY, F.R.H.S., F.N.G.S., 

The Nurseries, Exmouth, Devon. 


SEEDS. G. 


BULBS. 


GREENFIELD’S PERFECTION SEEDS. Elegant and 
attractive 32-page Seed Guide, profusely illustrated, with full 
descriptions of all the very best flowers and vegetables for the 
garden, at prices upwards of Id. per pkt., Now Ready, post 
free. A fully comprehensive work, essential to every gardener. 

A. B. GREEN FI ELD, 10. North-st., Wandsworth. 


\JVf ALLFLOWERS, transplanted, 3s. 100 ; 20s. 

' ' 1,000. Primroses, transplanted, 5s. 100; 40 b. 1,000. 

Brompton Stocks, 5s. 100. Alpine and herbaceous plants, 
unique Collection. Catalogue Gd.—STAN3FIELD BROS., 
Southport. 


O H LAB TO CLEAR.—Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias, choicest strains, strong plants, 20 for Is. 4d. ; Her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias, Is. Gd. doz.; Tree Carnations MiBS 
Joliffe Improved, best flesh pink, 3 for Is. 4d. ; Mrs. Moore, 
largest white, 3 for la. 4d. Free for cash. — CRANE ft 
CLARKE, March, Cam ha_ 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.— Single, fine one- 

year-old tnl>ers of our well-known erect, large-flowering 
strains, all colours, mixed, 2s. doz. ; 12s. 6d. per 100. Doubles, 
very tine, selected when in flower last summer, 6 for 3s. 3d. ; 
6s. tier doz. We guarantee the above to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. Free for cash.—CRANE & CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, 
March, Combs. 


GLADIOLI.—Bulbs are very fine this season, 

VJ and are now ready for delivery. Named varieties from 
2s. 6d. per doz. A very fine exhibition doz. for Gs., carriage 
paid. Send for Catalogue to ALEXR. E. CAMPBELL, 
Nurse ry man, Gourock. __ 

EONIES ! 1VEONIES !—Mixed rose, red, 

A pink, white, and yellow. Flower this spring, 5s. per 
dozen, cash with order,—CROSS. Gardener, Wisbech. 


N ARCISSUS ! NARCISSUS !—Few Thousand 

Pheasant-eyed, must clear, 5s. per 1,000. Lilies, white, 
red, and yellow. Is. Gd. per doz. - CROSS, Gardener, Wisbech. 


pANSIES.—My new List of competition var- 

ieties now ready, post free. Seed saved from my un¬ 
rivalled Collection, Is. and 2s. 6d. per pkt. Winner of 63 First 
Prizes (including 5 Gold and 12 Silver Medals) in 1893.—JOHN 
SMELL1E. Pan sy Gard ens. Busb y, N.B ._ 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
i>o largely increased, lovely flowers grown to i>erfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKE MAN ft CA RVER, Printers, Hereford. 

A gents wanted for the sale of native 

GUANO.—The Best and Cheapest MANURE for all 
FARM and GARDEN CROPS - NATIVE GUANO COM¬ 
PANY, Ltd., 29, New Bridge-st., Black friars, London, E.C. 



PEARCE & HEATLEY 

WINTER CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

Ac., Ac., 

IN ALL STYLES. 

Plans and Estimates on application. Surveys made. 

“HOLLOWAY” BOILERS. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

feet. lad. 
4 by 3 .. 18 0 

- - .. 4 „ 4 .. 1 16 6 

Painted and Glazed 6 .. 6„4 .. 1 18 0 

with 21-oz. glass. 11 12 ,, 6 .. 3 10 0 

New Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. Lift free. 
BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, . 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 



HEATINC APPARATUS, 

From £4 4 s. and upwards. 



Full Particulars and Local Agent's Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO.. ROTHERHAM. 


B 


As Flower and 
Tree Supports in 
Garden and Green- 
house are nn- 
equalled. They are A 
Strong, Durable, <£• Cheap. AhL 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Can lie supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 35 feet. 


BAMBOO Punting Poles 
BAMBOO Yacht Masts 
BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures 
BAMBOOS for Furniture 
Making 

BAMBOOS for Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS for Garden 
Arches 

Price List free. 

Terms: Cask tcith order. 


M 

B 

O 

O 

S 


I' 6* long x 1-in. 1£1M 

» „ 

X $-in. 8 b „ 

i ? 3" „ 

X 8-in. 2/3 „ 

4' 

x |-in. 3/- „ 

4' „ 

x gin. 5/- „ 

5' », 

x gin. 12/6 „ 

5' 

x |-in. 16/- „ 

5' „ 

X 1-in. 20/- „ 

% » 

X g-in. 13/- 

V „ 

x f-in. 17/- „ 

o 

o s 

ff long 

x 1-in. 26 b 166 

T „ 

x f-in. 16 h „ 

7 „ 

X |-in. 26/- „ 

7 „ 

x 1-in. 30/- „ 

1 SPECIAL OFFER. 1 

I Our 

Popular 6a. 1 

Bundle, containing 

150 Bamboos, asstd. 

sizes from 1 ft. C in. up 

to 7 feet long. 


THE BAMBOO COMPANY. 

(Late trading as A. Evan Daviks), 

Star Works, Great Sutton Street, E.C. 


PROTECT YOUR PLANTS from FROST. 

A The RUSSIAN MAT IMPORTERS’ CO. are Now 
Selling for Cosh with Order— 

NEW SEASON’S ARCHANGEL CARGO MATS, at 100a. 

per 100, or 10s. 6d. per bundle of 10. 

NEW ST. PETERSBURG CARGO MATS, at 50s. per 100, 
or 5a 6d. per bundle of 10. 

(Special Quotations for Large Quantities). 

40. GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON. K.O. 


ORCHID PEAT. 

PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10s. per sack; 5 for47s. 6d- 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack: 5 for 
37s. 6d. SECOND QUALITY,5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons*. 

Ferns, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s.; and 3s. per sack ; 5 for 12s. 6d- 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for 10 b. PREPARED DOTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack ; 5 for 18s. All sacks included. 
Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. For Price List apply to— 
The Forester, Joyden Wood, near Bexley, Kent. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 

IN STOCK SIZES. 

ft. m fl2 by 10, 18 by 12, 18 by 14, 24 by 14, 
l^oz., per 100 ft. 8s. 6d. P 14 by 12 go by 12, 18 by 16. 24 by 16, 
21-oz., „ lls. 60 . ^ by l2 16 by 14 go by 16,24 by 18, *o 

1J by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/ - i>er 1U0 feet. 

Flooring at 5/9per square. Matching, 4 9; 2 by 4, at |d. per 
• foot run; 2 by 7, at Id. Ironmongery, Paints, ftc. 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72. BisnoraoATK Strket Within, London, E.C. 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

VX finest. 112 lb.. 17s.; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb.. 5s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feci, 3s. per 1U0. Tobacco-pain r, strong, 
la per lb. Vapour cones, fid., Is., and Is. 6<l. each. Rattia, 
Is. i>er lb. Cocoa-fibre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Gardeu 
Sticks and LabclK. Sand, Peat, ftc.. Price List on application. — 
WATSON ft SCULL, 90, Lower Thamos-street, London, E.C. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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TRENDS AND SHRUBS. 

FOREST-TREES NEAR GARDENS. 

The kitchen and fruit gardens should be kept 
quite distinct, and apart from the ornamental 
portions of the grottud, for the former can¬ 
not possibly produse fine fruit or vegetables 
if overshadowed by lofty trees, while the latter 
can hardly be ornamental without them, and 
any attempt to effect a compromise usually ends 
in failure. Forest-trees are frequently used for 
s’* eltering the fruit and kitchen gardens from 
cold winds, but it requires a correct knowledge 
of the distance the roots of any given kind will 
travel, or a good deal more hann than good may 
be done by the shelter, for Ash, Elm, and many 
of the deciduous trees one finds planted close up 
to the kitchen garden will send their roots 
quite as far from the base of the tree as thev 
will send their branches up in the air, and a full- 
grown specimen will attain from 80 feet to 
100 feet in height, and it is really waste to 
labour and manure to attempt to cultivate crops 
in their vicinity, for although they make a 
feeble attempt to grow, the strongest-rooted 
subject soon gets the mastery, and nothing short 
of grubbing up the trees will remedy the evil. 
Evergreen Conifers do not send out their roots 
to such a distance as deciduous trees do, and in 
addition they give shelter more at the time it 
is really needed, for it is in the early spring that 
bitter winds are so trying to vegetation, and a 
plantation of Scotch or Spruce Firs gives quite 
an improved atmosphere to a garden ; but they 
must be at least 50 feet from the boundary, as 
I would rather grow my fruit and vegetables in 
an open field than in a garden that was shaded 
as well as sheltered by lofty trees. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


A good variegated Dogwood. 

Variegated shrubs, as a rule, are not worth 
much, the variegation being sickly and pro 
during bad effect in the garden. But an 
exception to the rule is the Variegated Dogwood 
(Corntis sibirica spathi), which is not only well 
variegated, but the leaves are not influenced by 
a hot summer sun, as are many things, whilst it 
dies off in the autumn of a rich scarlet shade. 
The leaves are of a golden tint in summer, and 
the shrub is perfectly hardy, growing in ordinary 
soil and a well-exposed position.—C. T. 

Hydrangea paniculata.— There are few 
more beautiful dwarf shrubs than the variety of 
H. paniculata known as grandiflora, but much 
disappointment is sometimes caused by pur¬ 
chasers not getting the true form. They ouy 
the species, which is far less beautiful than the 
variety, so in purchasing be careful always to 
name the variety. The flowers of H. paniculata 
grandiflora are borne in profusion in large, 
massive heads, and when the shrub is grouped 
on the outskirts of the lawn it forms a splendid 
feature at the flowering-time. —C. T. 

5282.— Shrubs in a garden.— Such 
tangled mass of shrubs certainly requires prun 
ing ; but I should not cut all down to 2 feet 


For instance, the Yews, Hollies, and Rhododen¬ 
drons may be cut into the shape you want them 
to assume ; the Hollies, for instance, may have 
the number of leaders reduced, but unless naked 
at the bottom they may not require ettting 
down. Yew trees, again, may be cut to form 
pyramids, as they will break very well from 
any part of the old wood. Rhododendrons may 
be treated on the same lines, as may also some 
of the Portugal Laurels. Common Laurels and 
other common things may be cut down lower to 
form undergrowth. A judicious pruner, instead 
of cutting all down to one level, would aim at 
producing a picturesque group, retaining as 
much individuality as possible. In the autumn, 
after cutting down, some may be moved if 
necessary. Cut them back in March.—E. H. 

- On the whole you have been rightly 

advised about the shrubs. You will, however, 
find that the better forms of Rhododendrons 
and green Box-trees do not respond so readily to 
being cut down as the others. There is no help 
for this, and therefore they should all be dealt 
with alike ; but do not be persuaded to cut down 
some branches and leave some ; leave the whole 
of them or none at all, as it frequently happens 
when some branches are cut down and others 
left that those which remain use up all the 
strength of the roots, a^d as a consequence the 
cut back parts die. If I hesitated at all about 
leaving any of the shrubs untouched or only 
lightly pruned in, it would be about the choice 
Rhododendrons. If these are not too unruly in 
growth, I might be disposed to prune them into 
shape, if it can be done without cutting into 
wood not more than two years old. If the gar¬ 
den is much exposed, wait until the end of 
March before doing the work. In a sheltered 
place the cutting down may be done three weeks 
earlier. I do not think any of them will be 
ready to move in the following autumn; cer¬ 
tainly not the Box and Hollies. The latter 
should not be moved at all. —J. C. C. 

-The best plan will Iks to cut ail the 

plants hard back in the spring as suggested. 
April will be the best month, as then they will 
break into fresh growth directly. I should not 
cut them all down to the same height, but leave 
some 3 feet or 4 feet high—the larger plants 
towards the back, I mean. Early next Novem¬ 
ber go over the borders, digging out any that 
have not broken well, or are not wanted, and 
disposing the rest to the best advantage. If 
the plants are cut round with a sharp Bpade 
about a month beforehand, they will move 
both better and more easily, and by dropping 
in a nice young plant here and there towards 
the front, a very good effect may be made. In 
case any of the shrubs break very thickly, the 
shoots had better be carefully thinned out— 
that is, unless you prefer “pin-cushion ’ plants 
to natural ones.—B. C. R. 

5277.— Osmanthus.— The Osmanthus ap¬ 
pears to have blossomed in many gardens last 
snmmer where it had never done so before. 
The explanation lies in the exceptional weather 
we had last year. Given suitable treatment, 
the Osmanthus might be available for forc¬ 
ing ; it would, however, require to be grown in 
pots under glass for a great part of the year to 


ripen up the wood, without which it is very 
evident it would not always form flower-buds. 
It is, no doubt, a very suitable plant for a cold 
house if it was always kept under glass, as the 
foliage is always presentable.—J. C. G. 

5200.— Privet from cutting. — Privet cuttings 
mav be planted at any time now in open weather. I t 
is one oi the easiest plants to strike from cuttings, if 
planted 3 inches or 4 inches deep, and the soil made firm. 

E. H. 


-Privet strikes very freely from cuttings, and it may 

not he too late to put them in now. It is usual to get 
good, well-ripened young growths taken off at a joint, and 
put them in somewhere in the open garden early in 
November. They seldom fail to do well. It is necessary, 
or at least best, to cut through the young shoots at a joint, 
and in planting tread them in firmly.—J. D. E. 

-The early autumn—in October or November—is the 

best time to insert the cuttings, hut it may be done now, 
or as soon as the weather permits, and if placed in a border 
that is lightly shaded from the sun, and kept moist in dry 
weather in the spring, most of them will root yet.— 
B. C. K. 

-The best time is autumn ; but you can put them in 

about, the middle of February with fair prospects of 
success. Make the cuttings about 9 inches or 12 inches 
long, and plant them in sandy soil three-fourths of t-htir 
length. Make them firm, and use the hoe among them 
a few times in the sirring.—P. U. 
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Verbenas. —Whilst very little interest can 
be found in Verbenas grown in pots and kept 
under glass, or planted out in frames where they 
may produce fine trusses of flower to be bunched 
for exhibition, there is much that is interesting 
ami beautiful in plants grown in the garden any¬ 
where or anyhow in the summer. Whilst named 
varieties are still grown in some gardens, and 
last year I met with a stock of Purple King, 
Scarlet Defiance, and other old ones at Abinger, 
Surrey, yet the bulk of plants seen in gardens 
now is raised from seed, which has so far become 
assorted that plants can be furnished from seed, 
white, blue, scarlet, and flaked coming fairly 
true to colour. That form of raising plants is 
so simple because no trouble is given to put in 
cuttings in the autumn or to keep them safely 
through the winter. It is rather a surprise to 
find that with so strong a taste prevailing for 
mixed flower-beds in the summer, especially of 
the kind that has a carpet of creeping plants 
and tall plants thinly disposed, seedling Ver¬ 
benas are not largely employed for carpeting 
purposes. White, blue, and scarlet hues blend 
very well, and would make capital groundwork 
for Fuchsias, Cannas, India-rubbers, or similar 
plants. Seed may be sown in warmth during 
February or early in March, and will with 
ordinary care give strong, w ell-hardened plants 
in 3-inch pots to plant out towards the end of 
May. It is an advantage that, once well 
seasoned, Verbenas are fairly hardy, much more 
so indeed Mian are many other summer bedding- 
plants. We cannot use Begonias, now so much 
the rage, for filling beds everywhere, and Ver¬ 
benas have a grace and elegance about them 
that even Begonias lack.—D. 

5281.— Growth on pots.— The white mould vou 
mention certainly does not come from oyenvatenng. The 
cause lies in the opposite direction. \our allowing the 
plants to get dry simply increases it. Soft, or insufficiently 

burnt pots turn green when wet, and white when dry. It 

is a certain sign of the state the soil is in. If you keep the 
pots wet the white mould will swell slightly, and socn 
become a green, mossy fungus. Drought is the sole reason 
of w’hat you complain.—P. U. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Keep the fires very steady in frosty weather. It is a 
great advantage to have plenty of piping in the house. 
When it is necessary to make the pipes very hot in order 
to keep out frost, the hot, dry air will injure the plants 
near the pipes. I have tried a good many others, but 
know nothing better than the improved check-end saddle, 
when large enough for its work, and properly set; but all 
boilers are wasteful which require to be worked with the 
damper out and bottom doors wide open. It is very 
important that the flues be kept clean. Once a week at 
least the flue brush and small hoc should be used. The 
flues also should be large enough, the capacity being, not 
less than 0 inches wide for large boilers, and the taller 
the chimney the better. The best fuel is a mixture of 
gas coke and Welsh coal, using the latter freely when 
making tip the lire for the night. I^ook after the late 
Chrysanthemum cuttings. .Plants which are slow in 
starting should be placed in heat. It is a good plan to 
grow a plant of each sort under a more natural system 
than is usually adopted for producing cuttings." The 
highly-fed plants sometimes fail to produce sufficient 
cuttings, or else they come late. Young plants as goon 
as rooted should be lifted from the propagating frame 
and taken to a cool light house to ensure a sturdy habit. 
Weak plants always remain to a certain extent in a 
backward condition. Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinera¬ 
rias are making showy groups now. Keep the Cinerarias 
In the coolest part of the house, and look close after the 
green-fly. In warm-houses there will be flies unless 
Tobacco fumes are occasionally used. The worst of 
smoking in houses of mixed flowering plants, the blossoms 
of some will be sure to suffer if the fumes of Tobacco are 
strong. Luculia gratissima are still l>eautiful, and the 
early flowering Acacias are getting showy. A. Drum¬ 
mond i makes a neal-hahiled plant for this season. When 
any plants go out of flower is the best time to do what 
pruning is required, and then the new growth comes 
away where required. Epacrises when well grown and 
healthy are bright at this season ; they stand a warm- 
house better than Heaths, otherwise they require similar 
treatment- should be cut back after blooming, and 
placed in a vinery at work to start the new growth. There 
should be plenty of White Azaleas in bloom now, and 
specimen plants elevated on invented pots are very attractive 
ouiecls. Arum Lilies are plentiful now. Liquid manure 
will help them. 

Un heated Greenhouse. 

The Chrysanthemums will suffer from severe frost, but 
if the house is covered the late flowers will keep tolerably 
fresh. Clethra arborea makes a good-sized evergreen 
bush, and produces freely in winter its beautiful white 
flow-era, resembling the flower of the Lily of the Valley. 
It will do very well without fire-heat. I saw a large bush 
in flower the other day in a cold-house, and wondered 
why it was not more common. Pots of bulbs must be 
covered in frosty weather. Covers made of paper will do. 
With care in the matter of covering a good many things 
may he grown without fire-heat. Cuttings of Chrysan¬ 
themums should he inserted in small pots of light sandy 
soil, and he plunged in Cocoa-nut-flbrc in a small frame 
inside the house. The frame can be covered to keep out 
frost. Keep Auriculas free from dead and decaying 
leaves. A top-dressing may be given shortly, and dry 
pot-bound plants may have a small shift. Scarcely any 
cultivator now uses the complicated mixture for potting 
Auriculas that was formerly thought necessary. Good 
sound loam two-thirds, and one-third old cow manure and 
leaf-mould with some sand will make a'good compost 
either for potting or top-dressing. 

Stove. 

Let the temperature in frosty weather drop in sympathy 
with the condition outside ; the plants do all the better. 
Very hot pipes are always more or less injurious by drying 
the atmosphere too much, and there is also the further 
risk of the lioiler or pipes giving way. A split socket 
near the boiler on a frosty night is a troublesome matter 
to deal with. As a temporary remedy I have generally 
called in a blacksmith and got a shackle made to fit the 
socket, and fitted a pail or poultice of red lead, putting 
over the leaky socket, and screwed the shackle down over 
the leak. This will stop the leak, and when the weather 
breaks the faulty socket can be cut out. Soil may be got 
in somewhere to be in readiness for potting, including 
some good fibrous peat, as climbers planted in beds and 
borders will require some renewal of Die soil next month. 
Cal ad iu m s which have had a good rest may he divided 
and repotted, also Achimenes and Gloxinias. ' 

Fig-houses. 

Where Figs are forced the trees should he now in a 
condition for starting. Night temperature SO degs., to be 
increased to 55 degs. and 60 degs. as the plants break into 
growth. When grown iu pots if there is a hot-bed in the 
house the pots may be plunged. A little bot tom does help 
the plants, though it is not absolutely necessary ; at least, 
good Figs are grown without bottom-heat. The perfect 
ripening of the wood has more to do with success than 
bottom-heal. Use the syringe daily in fine weather, and 
stop the young shoots when five leaves have been made. 

Pines. 

Get a lot of good turfy loam under cover for potting 
and topdressing next March when the weather is settled. 
Plants with the fruits recently started may have warm 
liquid-manure whenever water is required, which w ill not 
b? oftener than once a week at present. A light dewing 
over with the syringe on bright nay -i will lie beneficial to all 
plants, except those approaching the ri|*cning stage or 
those in flower. Suckers may be taken from old stools any 
time when there is a brisk heat to start them in. 

Window Gardening. 

There is not much movement yet, and the season is 
young for repotting or propagating. The chief work is to 
keep plants clean and healthy, and safe from frost. As 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten daye fo 
a fortnight later than ie here indicated with equally good 
reeulH. 


soon as Fuchsias show signs of growth pmne l»ck to put 
into shape and repot, shaking away as much of the old 
soil as will permit of the plants going into the same sized 
pots again. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Snow is Nature’s own covering, and in a general way it 
is not advisable to remove it, but when it hangs heavily on 
evergreen trees, such as Cedar of Lebanon and other 
Conifers, it should be taken off to prevent its weight 
splintering the branches, and spoiling the appearance of 
the trees. The Cedar of Lebanon, the Atlantic Cedar, the 
Spanish Silver Fir, and Nordinann’s Silver Fir are the 
most reliable of the Conifers for lawn planting, and they 
usually do well on clay soil, where the drainage is free. 
The Cedar of Lebanon grow-s slowly at first, hut when 
well established the growth is rapid. Some years ago I 
measured some specimens of the Lebanon Cedar growing 
in heavy clay soil in Huntingdonshire that had been 
planted sixty years, and the average girth 4 feet from the 
ground was 10 feet. There are not many handsomer trees 
than the Lawson Cvpress. When raised from seeds there 
is a great v ariation among the plants, the most distinct 
of which have been named, and a group of a dozen 
varieties will give character to any place. They trans¬ 
plant badly, unless frequently transplanted. Now that 
the majority of the trees in the shrubbery are leafless the 
Lawson Cypress stands out boldly, and gives an idea of 
warmth and shelter that everybody can appreciate. As 
soon as the snow goes the work of planting, digging, Ac., 
can go on again, but borders containing bulbs Hhould be 
left undisturbed till the bulbs are through, though a top- 
dressing of manure will be beneficial. Old Thom and 
other hedges may be cut hack now. Holly hedges should 
be cleaned and top-dressed. 

Fruit Garden. 

Place more Strawlierries in gentle heat to start them. 
Sow seeds of Melon for early work. It will be a great 
advantage if the pot-Yine house can he covered with Krigi- 
doino, fixed on rollers to work up and down. It not only 
economises the fuel, hut it makes the atmosphere of the 
house more genial. When Vines break sluggishly the 
house may be covered for a few days to force the buds to 
break with greater freedom and regularity, only, of course, 
this could not he done where other plants arc grown with 
the Vines. The second vinery may soon be started ; 
everything therein should now be clean and sweet, and 
the bonier in a moist, healthy condition. When well 
made, I am partial to inside borders. They are more 
under control than borders oulsidp, ami are more suitable 
for early and late Grapes. Sixty-five degrees at night will 
be high enough for Black Hamburghs and Sweetwater. 
When in blossom Foster's Seedling is a good forcing Grape, 
but is Hot large enough for later crops. I think more 
might be done with the Golden t^ueen. In appearance 
when well grown it is nearly equal to the Muscat, and will 
carry a heavy load without injury. The thinning of the 
branches where too crowded in orchard trees may be done 
during frosty weather, if this frost is not too severe. I do 
not suppose anyone would care to do such work when the 
thermometer 19 near zero, hut with moderate frosts such 
work may he done, and where the trees are mossy some 
efforts should lie made to clear it off. Strong limewash 
from fresh hot lime is as good as anything. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Frames beinp used for forcing vegetables must have 
plenty of covering to keep up the temperature. A line of 
faggots or Pea-sticks round the frames’ ground, if cxjiosed 
to cold winds, will tend to keep the warmth steady. Of 
course, a good Holly hedge will he better, but Holly or 
Yew hedges cannot lie improvised, and the shelter of Pea- 
sticks may. Sow Peas and Beans under glass in ]>ot« or 
otherwise, for transplanting when the weather is suitable. 
Everybody has their favourite early Peas, hut American 
Wonder or Chelsea Gem are good for the small garden for 
the earliest crops, and the rows need not be further apart 
than 18 inches. I always think even these dwarf Peas pay 
for a few sticks to keep them off the ground. Winter 
Broccoli, with hearts just beginning to form, soon spoils 
in frosty weather, and all Such plants should have been 
lifted and placed in a safe place before frost sets in. With 
plenty of covering they are quite safe laid in a trench, 
with the stems buried up to the leaves. Ip frosty weather 
clear up rubbish-heajw, turn over compost-heaps, wheel 
manure on vacant land. See that no harbour is left any¬ 
where for slu^s, snails, or other insects. Whore there are 
heaps of rubbish lying about, mice, rats, and other vermin 
soon congregate. The Mushroom-houses will require a 
little fire-heat now, and will pay for it, as many things 
besides Mushrooms can be forced there ; 55 degs. to <V> clegs, 
is a genial temperature. Damp the floors should the 
atmosphere be dry. E. IIoudav. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

As soon as the days begin to gain a little in length most 
gardeners begin to "think about shifting on a few of the 
best of the autumn-struck plants, such as Zonal and other 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Marguerites, and 
Petunias for early flowering. But with a smoky atmos¬ 
phere to deal with it is well not to be in too great a hurry 
to begin work of this kind, for under the murky skies of a 
large town plants do not feel the effect of the increased 
daylight so soon as in country places, and if shifted before 
a certain condition of activity has been reached there 
will be many failures. The situation of the garden, whether 
open or confined, the amount of sun the house receives, 
and the amount of warmth at command, arc all factors to 
be considered ; but, generally speaking, the beginning of 
next month will be found soon enough to commence 
shifting the majority of greenhouse plants. Autumn- 
struck cuttings of bedding plants also ought to he potted 
off till next month. It is an excellent plan, especially 
when shifting choice Pelargoniums of the large-flowering 
sections, as well as others, togi\c them two or three doses 
of weak stimulant (such as sulphate of ammonia, }-oz. to 
the gallon) or good guano about ten days beforehand. 
This sets the roots at work almost directly, and they push 
into the fresh soil at once. Another great aid to newly- 
potted plants ol choice descriptions at this early season is 
a mild bottom-heat. This is far better than a high tem¬ 
perature overhead, which only excites the top growth, 
while the warmth below them draw* the roots down 
towards it. Towards the end of the month a few 
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Gloxinias, Achimenes, and Tydseas may be started for 
early flowering, but it is almost too soon for Begonias 
(tuberous) yet—at least, in towns. I have had 
Gloxinias started beautifully in bloom in April on a high 
shelf near the glass in a warm-house, where there was a 
lot of both smoke and fog to contend with ; but the 
Begonias require more light and air also, and under the 
circumstances are better if allowed to remain dormant 
until February or the beginning of March. The new 
hybrid Streptocarpus, though (lesneraccous plants, like 
Gloxinias, etc., are of a totally different nature ; they do 
not form true tubers, nor yet die down entirely at any 
time, but remain more or less green through the winter, 
and start into fresh growth in the spring. I purposely 
left a few in a house, to which the frost gained an 
entrance, to see what effect, it has U]>on them. Seeds of 
these charming plants, as also of the Tuberous Begonias 
and Gloxinias, may be sown at any time now in a warm- 
house or pit, and if grown on freely the plants will flower 
finely this season. B. C. II. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
filth to January f7th . 

Turned over and prepared a bed of Ranunculus. A 
layer of cow-manure has been placed in the bottom of the 
bed. Without this layer of moist manure it would be 
difficult in our dry district to keep such moisture-loving 
subjects in good condition, but with it they do fairly well. 
Cleaned and top-dressed Auriculas in frames. I never 
use anything but turfy loam and two-year-old cow-manure 
for this purpose: two-thirds loam to one-third manure 
suits them well. Looked over Carnations in pits to pick 
off dead leaves, and stir up surface soil. Cut down a lot 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, which have been in flower up to 
the present, and put in the cuttings. I want more stock. 
They have not been eut very hard l>aek, bo the plants 
being in heat will soon break, and come into blossom again 
in March. l/ooked over stock of Heliotropes and other 
things, of which cuttings will be required next month, and 
moved some into a warmer house to induce growth. Sowed 
seeds of Castor-oils, Wiganrlias, and other sub-tropical 
plants, as large plants are wanted for turning out early in 
June. The variegated Tree Mallow (Iravatera arborea varie- 
gata) has also been sown, as to be useful early in summer 
the seeds must be sown early. The young plants come 
green at first, but the larger leaves come beautifully 
mottled with creamy-white. This makes a striking plant 
for the conservatory when grown iu pots, and )rartakes of 
a shrubby character. Thinned Grapes in pot-vinerv. 
chiefly Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling. Sowed Kidney- 
Beans to form a succession to those coining into bloom. 
Watered Mushroom-beds with liquid-manure, and made 
up another heel in the place of one just removed. A little 
flre-heat is used now to keep the tenqierature between 
55 degs. to 60 degs. Seakale, Rhubarb, and Chi -ory come 
on well in this temperature. Fertilised the blossoms in 
the early Peach-house with the camel’s-hair pencil. A few 
blossom-buds hate dropped from the trees of Alexander 
and Waterloo, but the later buds seem to Ik- stronger and 
better, and these generally make up a fair crop. Intro¬ 
duced more roots of Mint into forcing house. Also placed 
in heat a lot of Azalea mollis, Doutzias, &e. Wheeled 
manure on vacant land, and trenched it in for Onions. 
Sowed more early Peas. William I. is the selected variety 
for this sowing. Looked over Carnations-bcds to fasten 
the soil round the plants after frost, but as the hardy 
bonier sorts were put out early in October they were well 
established, and the lifting power of the frost has had 
little effect. Still, a look round is alway s desirable alter 
frost. Sow-ed and trained Clematis Jackmani on wire 
arches. Honeysuckles also w-ere attended to in like 
manner. Cut bock a Thorn outside kitchen, which has 
got rather thin in the bottom with age. Shall plant a few 
Privet along the bottom to fill up, and this will give an 
evergreen character to the fence, which will improve its 
appearance. Planted warm-house with Cucumbers to 
bear through the spring and summer. Top-dressed wiih 
loam and manure the plants in house now in hearing 
which were planted in September. Looked over Grapes in 
Grape-room to remove decaying berries, but the loss from 
this cause is very slight. The room is kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. by a hot-water pipe being run 
through. Moved a lot of potting soil to open shed to get 
ready for potting. Top-dressed inside lionlers of late 
vinerv, a mixture of turfy loam and the Patent Silicate 
Manure being used for this purpose. 


5*271.— Cider refuse. —As there is more or 
less plant nutriment in all vegetable matter, it 
is quite reasonable to expect that well-rotted 
cider refuse contains a certain proportion ; but 
how much or how little I cannot say. I should 
not, however, object to use it as a substitute for 
leaf-mould if it did not contain any Apple-pipe. 
If there is no danger of the pips giving you a 
crop of young Apple-trees, I know of no reason 
why you should not use it, esjiecially as you say 
it is reduced to a black soil.—J. C. C. 

- I think you will find this a fairly good substitute 

for leaf-mould,* though, of course, not quite equal to it. 
Mix a little lime and soot to destroy germs of fungi.— 
B. C. R. 

5256.— Mistletoe.—I thank "Mr. II. Gibson ” for hi s 
kind remarks about niv note upon the above. I do not 
know for certain, but I believe that Messrs. K. Smith &Co., 
of Worcester, Messrs. Cranston & Co., Ltd., ami Mr. Wat 
kins, of Hertford, would supply Mistletoe-berries in the 
spring. A sprig or two kept in water will sometimes ripen 
sufficiently to germinate. There can Ik- no harm in trying 
this plan.—P. t T . 

Drawings for "Gardening."— Readers trill 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruite and vegetables 
far drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the beet manner and trill appear in dtu ccures in 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CINERARIAS. 

Tiik improvement in the flowers of Cinerarias 
has l»ccn very marked during the last twenty- 
live years, as they are now much larger, the 
petals broader, and the form more symmetrical. 
While there has lieon this improvement in form, 
it is somewhat remarkable that there has not 
Ik* eu any new’ colours of a definite character 
added. This is the more noteworthy because in 
nearly every ot her florists* flower great advances 
have been made in this direction. With respect 
to the increase in the size of the flowers, 1 do , 
m»t timl it to lx* any gain. What is gained in 
size is lost in symmetry, and added to this is a 
loose anil ungainly plant that no amount of good 
cultivation seems to improve. I am alluding to 
the Continental strains of this flower which are 
sent to this country as superior to any other 
strain. For three years in succession I grew a 
strain obtained in this way, and although plenty 
of the plants produced flowers 3$ inches and i 


of April is the season when the plants should be 
at their liest. In former times the bulk of the 
plants did not go out of flow’er until it was quite 
safe to turn them out-of-doors in some sheltered 
corner to ripen their seed, but the practice of 
modem cultivators has altered a good deal in 
regard to the time the plants arc had in bloom, 
and this has a tendency to lower the merits of 
the flowers. Next to this, as I have incidentally 
remarked, rich feeding is decidedly injurious, 
especially during the early stages of growth. 

Liyi iii MAsntK of any kind, until the plants 
have been put into the pots in which they arc 
to flower, should not bo given. As a matter of 
fact, these pots ought to Ik? full of roots and the 
flower-stem rising before any liquid is given. 
Ah regards soil, there is nothing better for 
them than three parts good mellow loam, one 
part leaf-soil, and a good sprinkle of coarse 
sand. In a compost like this the plants will 
produce good heads of flow’ers if they arc not 
subjected to more heat than is good for them. 
The cold-pit is the proper place for Cinerarias, 
while frost can be kept from them by the use 


A gcod tjpc of market Cineraria. 


more across, the petals were so loosely arranged 
that it was didicult to And a well-shaped flower, 
and besides this there was a great want of 
variety in colour. All points considered, what 
is known as the Covent Garden strain (see 
illustration), is the most useful to grow’ for con¬ 
servatory decoration. The plants arc of good 
habit and they throw up large heads of per¬ 
fectly formed flowers. The variety of colours is 
also great, and a large and well proportioned 
head of flowers can Ixj obtained from a rather 
small plant. The average English strain pro¬ 
duces much larger flowers than the Covent 
Garden, but in the hands of a good many culti¬ 
vators the plants are made through rich feeding 
to produce such large leaves that the effect of a 
nice head of flowers is spoilt owing to the larger 
proportion of foliage. There is another part 
of the management of the present time which 
tells against the possibility of securing shapely 
plants. I allude to the too general practice of 
getting the plunts in flower early in the season, 
which necessitates the stock being brought on 
in a closer and warmer temperature than is good 
for them. The middle of March to the middle 


of mats, as they like to Ik? near the glass and 
on a bed of coal-ashcs. As they are very tender 
they should be taken to a heated structure 
when there is danger of severe frost, but not 
otherwise. It is hardly necessary to grow 
named varieties now thai such excellent strains 
arc to be had, as if the seed is obtained from a 
good source, varieties equal to the named ones 
may Iks had. In raising a stock of plants from 
seed there is a tendency at the present time to 
sow too early when large plants W’ith good 
heads of flowers are required. If a few are 
required to flower early, the seed may be sow’n 
about the middle of May, but plants that arc 
required to bloom at their proper Reason should 
lie of ..-ined from seed sown a month later. 

J. 


5240. Veronicas in pots. -These are 
amongst the easiest of plants to manage, and 
they succeed admirably in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature ; in fact, on the south coast they are 
planted out, and left summer and winter, grow¬ 
ing into large bushes, and forming a splendid 
sight when m full bloom. They are also of 


excellent habit, branching out regularly, ami 
growing in the exact outline of trained specimen 
plants without a single stick or tie. \ eronica 
Traversi makes fine bushes, as do most of the 
other sorts, but unfortunately they are not 
hardy enough to stand very severe frost, and 
get cut dow n or much disfigured, consequently 
they can hardly l>e recommended for permanent 
danting out-of-doors ; hut they do best outside 
roni May until October, when several kinds 
w ill help to keep the grecuhouse gay for some 
weeks, as they flower freely in the autumn.— 
J. Cl., Go*jtorf. 

PROPAGATING PLANTS. 

TliCRK may not lie in many cases, especially 
with amateurs, sufficient room in a few weeks 
to do all needful propagation, what with bedding 
“stuff” aiul other things, to keep the proper 
supply of plants for pot-culture. Anything, 
therefore, that can bo attended to at once 
should not be delayed. The present is, for 
instance, a very suitable one for propagating 
Carnations for next autumn and winter 
flowering. Where any have been struck in the 
autumn, those now’ put in will form a go<>d 
succession to them, the former flowering in 
early autumn. The cuttings are not always fit 
to take off at one time, but this will not matter, 
Itejng rather an advantage than otherw’is-i, two, 
three, or four batches Wing the best to secure a 
continuance of bloom. I am more impressed 
than ever with the excellent properties of 
Winter Cheer. It is a worthy companion to 
Miss Jolitfe Improved, whilst as a w hite, Mrs. 
Moore is strongly recommended. I have now- 
got a batch of cuttings of these sorts striking, 
most of which w ere lateral shoots pulled out at 
the junction with the main stem ; others were 
taken from leading growths simply because we 
were short of them. These cuttings have been 
placed five or six into 3-inch pots around the 
sides of the pots ami plunged in a gentle bottom- 
heat frame of about 75 degs., with a temperature 
in the house at night of 60 degs. lotto degs. This 
treatment will, 1 think, suit them very well. 
Previous to taking the cuttings the old stools 
were in a night temperature of 50 degs., rising 
by day, so that the difference for the cuttings 
is not any too much. The soil used for striking 
is almut half Cocoa-nut-fibre, the rest loam 
and silver sand. Sheets of glass are placed over 
the frame, but there is a fair amount of ventila¬ 
tion on each side through it not fitting closely. 
I find the crickets a bit troublesome in eating 
the cuttings ; if this continues I shall give 
them some growths from outside to nibble at, 
ami then kill them, if possible, with hot 
water. As soon as the cuttings are struck they 
will lie gradually inured to the usual atmosphere, 
and soon afterwards be taken to a somewhat 
cooler house. Pipings from Pinks for pot 
culture can also l>e put in now, not that there is 
any time lost, but I find them strike better 
before the weather gets much brighter. A few’ 
old stools of 

Bouvarwas should now- be placed in heat to 
start the plants into growth for early cuttings. 
Those who have not thus far taken any note of 
Priory Beauty and Mrs. Robert Green will do 
well to work up a stock of them. They have in 
either case the free habit of Vreelandi, the 
former a soft-pink, the latter more of a salmon 
shade. Zonal Pelargoniums for next autumn 
and winter-flowering should lx? struck now, or 
as soon as possible. With these the better way 
is striking singly in 2^-inch pots to avoid any 
after check. A vinery at work will answer w ell 
for these cuttings, failing a pit that is suitable 
for them. What has to lie guarded against in 
this case is an excess of moisture, more so even 
than in that of striking cuttings from bedding 
varieties which have l>cen resting more through 
the winter than the others have. '1 he earliest 
flowering Salvias can also be propagated now ; 
these will do well where the Carnations 


are being struck. Of these, Salvia splendens 
and its variety Bruanti, a dwarfer form, and S. 
Bethelli (rose and white), w ith S. Heeri (scarlet, 
now- in flower) are about the best for autumn 
and winter. S. gesnerivflora l*?ing more of a 
spring-flowering variety, propagation should be 
deferred for a time. Where the old-fashioned 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums are esteemed for 
their fragrance, and any demand is antici¬ 
pated for cutting, it is very advisable to set 
about the propagation of these also, so as to 
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keep up the stock. In my own cose I have 
struck a good number of cuttings during the 
winter on a ledge at the back of some (lardenia 
and Ixora pits. This has been just the place 
for them, hardly a cutting failing. Now on¬ 
wards they will strike easily enough in a fair 
warmth ; the warmth of a vinery that is fairly 
advanced will suit them. 

Chrysanthemums. —If tho usual stock has 
not been already secured, some more cuttings 
should be put in as soon as tit. In doing this, 
do not lose sight of the usefulness of the early 
autumn varieties as represented by the Des- 
grangc family, La Yierge, and others. In any 
case, if the old stools are still on hand, it will 
not be advisable to cast them aside just yet 
unless the pots and the room are really needed 
at once. Where early plants of Fuchsias are 
likely to be wanted, some old stools should at 
once lie put into a good warmth for cuttings, 
these being taken off before they get too long 
and then struck in nearly all sand! Only the 
most reliable kinds should be looked to for 
early flowering, for which Mrs. Marshall is 
scarcely beaten yet in its way. Double Primulas 
should now soon receive attention ; it may lie 
possible that the plants arc still giving a fair 
amount of bloom. Kven if this be the case, a 
few should have all the flowers cut off them and 
then be given a little more warmth ; then in a 
week or two the cuttings will be fit to take 
ofr. In the propagation of these, an excess of 
moisture has to lie guarded against as much as 
anything. Given a fairly warm house, say 
55 degs. to flU degs., they will strike very well 
in such a place upon a moderately dry bottom ; 
a hand-light, with a movable top, will make a 
good place for them. Those who cannot—as a 
rule, strike them satisfactorily should adopt 
the layering process, first trimming off the older 
leaves and tlien filling up close to the young 
grow'ths with Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand, or, 
failing the former, some finely-sifted leaf-soil 
will answer the purpose. In either case, this 
newly-added soil should be kept moist to en¬ 
courage root-action. H. 


5258. - Solanum capsicastrum. — I 

would advise 44 F. J.” to grow his Solanum on 
in pots, up till danger of frost is over, then 
plant out in a sunny spot, and keep w*ell 
watered. If lie has already cut his young 
plants down close to the jmiI, they will soon 

f iush out a thicket of young shoots from the 
iasc. After these have grown a few inches 
they should be pinched, to induce the formation 
of a number of bide shoots, and if kept under 
glass until the end of April, or early in May, 
according to locality, they will lie well furnished 
with shoots that will quickly lie covered with 
flower. They must not be pinched after they 
are planted out, as the object is to get the crop 
of berries set as early as possible, or else they 
will not ripen in time to be of any use. Early 
in September they may be lifted and potted, 
placing them in a shaded place for a few days, 
until they will bear full exposure without 
flagging, when they may be nut on shelf near the 
glass to finish colouring the berries.—J. G., 
Uoaport. 

5265. — Pancratium fragrans. — These 
plants arc easily cultivated, and should be freely 
grown with a good supply of water, and when 
the bulbs are w’ell formed the plant enters into 
its season of rest, and at that tune docs not need 
much water ; but the leaves should not be 
allowed to flag, and the plant ought to be kept 
in a greenhouse temperature. When ihe plant 
has well rested after flowering, ami is ready to 
start into growth again, water freely, but do 
not rejpot unless it is absolutely necessary.— 


- After flowering the plants should be 

encouraged to make new growth by affording 
them heat And moisture. A temperature of 
not less than IK) degs. by night, with a rise of 
10 degs. during the day, should lie provided. 
Now is a good time to repot if the roots are not 
in good condition, but wiien the drainage is 
perfect and the plants in pots 8 inches to 
10 inches in diameter, repotting should only be 
practised seldom. This Pancratium flowers 
more freely when the roots are a bit cramped, 
providing they are in a healthy state. A com¬ 
post of three-parts fibry loam, with one of peat 
and leaf-mould, with a free admixture of sharp 
silver sand and charcoal to keep the whole 


porous, should grow this nlant well. When 
growth is being made give abundance of liquid- 
manure to the roots to promote a healthy, 
vigorous growth. Syringe the foliage twice 
daily with tepid water to keep the leaves clean 
and free from dust. When the leaves have 
reached their full size gradually withhold water 
for a time, so as to give the plants a rest, but 
do not allow' the foliage to sutler in consequence 
of dryness at the roots.—S. P. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING OR TREE- 
CARNATIONS. 

The Tree-Carnations, so called from the tall 
straggling form that the old varieties formerly 
grown naturally had, have been superseded by a 



A Tree or Winter-flowering Carnation. 


race of plants that possess a bushy habit of 
growth, with free and continuous disposition to 
flower, so that with a sufficient number of 
plants they may lie hod in bloom all the year 
round. Carnation flowers are justly held in 
high estimation for bouquets and other 
arrangements of a like nature. Perfume, 
enduring properties, and beautiful colours go to 
rank them amongst the most attractive of all 
flowers They can lie raised in different ways 
from seeds, cuttings, and layers. The seeds 
should lie sown about the beginning of February 
in shallow pans or boxes, in sifted loam, with 
some leaf-mould and sand added. .lust cover 
the seeds with soil ; stand in a temperature of 
55 degs. or OU (legs., and they will soon 
vegetate. Then place near the glass and give air 
in the day so as to prevent the grow th from being 
drawn : as soon as the young plants have got 
two or three leaves each put them singly into 
small pots, using soil similar to that in Which 
the seeds were sown. The increase of sun-heat 
will now' do away with the need of fire-heat, 
except when the nights are cold. When the 
roots have made some progress the plants should 
lie moved to a cold frame and aired freely, so as 
to prepare them for planting out iu the open 
ground towards the end of May. Choose 

As open plage where the soil is of a good 
description, and dig in some rotten manure and 
leaf mould. Put the plants a foot apart, with a 
little more room between the rows : pinch out 


the points, otherwise they will not lit* furnished 
with sufficient shoots, and give water in dry 
weather. In September lift them and put in 
6-inch or 7-inch pots in good rich loam, to which 
add a little leaf-mould, rotten manure, and 
sand ; water moderately, and stand in a light 
house or pit near the glass. The plants should 
now be furnished with from four to half-a-dozcu 
shoots each ; these w'ill push up flower-stems 
through the autumn, and come into bloom 
sooner or later according to the w'armth they 
are subjected to. When the flower-bu«ls are 
prominent a temperature of 50 degs. in the 
night w'ill accelerate their opening ; such as are 
required for later flowering must lie kept cooler. 
After blooming the plants ought to lie again 
turned out in May, or later in the case of those 
that have been kept back for late spring 
flow ering. In all cases cut out the old bloom- 
stems at the liottom as soon os the last flowers 
are over ; if this is not well attended to with 
the young plants, as well as with the old and 
large, they get into a tall unsightly state, and 
arc much less manageable. When out 

In the open ground they must not want for 
water or be allowed to suffer through the ravages 
of aphides. Again, in September, take up and 
put them in pots 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, 
and treat as in the preceding season. A portion 
of the plants this second season should not have 
their shoots stopped ; these will come into bloom 
early in the autumn, and be succeeded by the 
remainder that have had their shoots pinched 
back about July. 

Cuttings should be struck in autumn, several 
together in 5-inch or 6-inch pots filled with a 
mixture of sand and loam. .Stand them on a 
slight hot-bed, and if kept shaded and moist 
they w'ill soon root. Then they must gradually 
be subjected to more air and a low'er tempera 
ture, after which put singly in small pots, and 
keep them through the rest of the season in a 
frame or pit. Winter out of the reach of frost ; 
stop the shoots and turn them out in a bed in 
May, and treat subsequently as recommended 
for the plants raised from seed. Layering 
should lie carried out in the BUinmcr, about the 
same time ns in the case of the exhibition varie¬ 
ties of Carnation. Aphides arc often trouble¬ 
some, but can lie got rid of by fumigating with 
Tobacco or dipping in Tobacco-w'ater. Mildew 
sometimes affects them; for this dust with 
flowers of sulphur. There arc now many good 
kinds, a list of w hich can be found in most trade 
catalogues. B. 


5268.— Gloxinia bulbs. Tuliers of these 
plants may become “soft ” in two distinct ways 
—one when they have been touched by frost, 
when as soon as they thaw* they go “ soft,” 
and, in fact, rotten, and for this there is no 
remedy. Again, if kept too dry and warm, 
they liccomc limp, and shrivel to some extent: 
but unless too far gone this does no great harm, 
though of course it reduces the vitality, but if 
surrounded with moist Cocoa-nut-fibre and kept 
moderately moist they will soon plump up again. 
When not thoroughly and gradually ripened off 
they are much more liable to shrivel in this 
w*ay. The best way to keep them is in half- 
moist Cocoa-nut-fibre in a temperature of aliout 
50 degs., and then if sound and good to begin 
w'ith they will remain plump and firm through¬ 
out, and start away stronglv in the spring.— 
B. C. R. 

- Gloxinia bulbs should not get soft at any time. 

l’roliahly the bullw are rotten, or if badly ripened they 
might shrivel it kept in a verv hi^rh temperature. 
Shrivelled bulbs seldom do much good afterwards. — E. H. 

-These generally get a little soft when at rest in 

winter ; hut it is a mistake to allow them to go too nttii'h 
in this direction. The liest way to treat them is to place 
the pot* on their aides in a hot-house, not a greenhouse, 
and give no water until it is time to start them again in 
the spring.—J. D. K. 

- 1 mn afraid your bulhs have either been frozen or 

have got drv rot " through being kept much too dry. 
They certainly ought not to he soft. The ronse«|iirnoe is 
death, and supposing my opinion to be correct, the 
cause and cure suggest themselves. Pot them up soon, 
and in future keep them in sand that is not sufficiently 
dry to perish them.—P. U. 

5273. — Cinerarias. —I hail a case of the 
leaves of Cinerarias curling up liadly in a house 
50 feet long quite filled with the plants, and 
was surprised at it, as such a disaster had 
never occurred liefore in a long experience. I 
thought it must be mildew, but some of the 
leaves, Lully curled inw'ards, bore no traces of 
the parasite, and they were quite free from 
insect pests. Another thought occurred to me. 
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We were experimenting with some new 
fumigating material, awl 1 put that down as the 
cause, only to find out I was wrong again. At 
last it occurred to me that it must be the cold 
winds acting upon the soft, delicate tissues of 
the leaves, and this it undoubtedly was. Too 
much air had been admitted on cold days, and 
ever since, when cold winds are blowing, I open 
the ventilators only at the highest point, and 
that but sparingly. The result, no curling of 
the leaves.—J. 1). E. 

-Cineraria-leave* very often curl up when attacked 

with green-fly, and if this was the cause sulphur would 
not lie the remedy, though Toliacco-jiowder would, or the 
plant** may be flipped in a solution of Sunlight soap, 
about half a tablet in 3 gallons of water, used warm, say 80 
degs.—E. H. 

5*266. —Coleus cuttings. —Any bits of 
these plants—side-shoots or tops—will root in 
a few days in sandy soil in a brisk hot-bed, or 
in a stove or propagating-house, in February, 
March, or April. They are, indeed, abont the 
easiest things to strike that could be mentioned, 
given only a brisk and moist warmth. The 
cuttings will root all right in sand or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre only, but a mixture of loain, saml, leaf- 
mould, and Cocoa-nut-fibre in equal parts is 
best.—B. C. R. 

-Coleus-cuttings will strike any time in a tempera¬ 
ture of 05 degs. The l»est time for working up stock is 
in spring, from the midfile of February onwards till May, 
whenever cuttings can be obtained.—E. H. 

5274. — “ Geranium ” - cuttings. — The 

young growtlis now made in a greenhouse will 
do very well indeed to put in as cuttings, and 
they will strike root freely and well in a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. ; but a moist atmosphere, 
which would do admirably for other cuttings, 
will not do very well for Zonal Pelargoniums, 
which, I presume, is what is intended by “ Gera¬ 
niums.” The old stools will start freely again 
in the same temperature, or in a lower green¬ 
house temperature. Both the cuttings and the 
old plants will do admirably for bedding-out in 
the summer.—J. D. E. 

- Yes; the young growths you mention will root 

freely and form suitable plants for bedding out next 
summer. You will find it an improvement if you can 
stand the pots containing the cuttings upon a hot-water 
pipe or flue, seeing your temperature is but 55 degs. 
These cuttings will bear a lot of heat at the root, but 
must he shifted as soon as rooted. The old stems will 
break and be almost as useful as if not cut down, and will 
be more bushy.—P. U. 

—— Young shoots of “ Geraniums” will strike now in 
a night temperature of 55 degs. to 00 degs. and make good 
plants for summer bedding if helped on for a time in heat; 
after being potted off the old plants would make new 
growth, and would blossom well in summer. If potted 
on they will do well for Ailing vases or for centres of 
beds.—E. II. 

5279.— Starting Begonias. I saw a very 
nice bed of Begonias last year obtained from 
tulicrs that had filled the same spot the season 
previous, and which had kept all the winter in 
a box filled with dry soil, and this was placed on 
the brick fhxjr of a coal-cellar. Early in April 
the lady got other boxes and after filling them 
with soil put the tul>ers in them 6 inches apart. 
Ihe boxes were then taken to an upstairs room 
and placed in front of the window where they 
remained until the end of May. Treated in this 
way the tubers made a display equal to many 
others that had had theodvantage of greenhouse 
treatment. You, however, with your frames 
ought to do better still. The first week in 
April make up a bed of soil in a frame and 
plant the tubers in it, give no air until growth 
appears, and cover the glass at night with a 
thick mat to exclude frost.—J. C. C. 

Do not be in a hurry to start Begonias intended for 
the open air. March will he quite time enough. They 
, I start themselves when the season comes round if 
placed in a box and the soil just moistened afterwards. 
They will do in the cold frame if covered at night, so that 
frost cannot enter.—E. H. 


CROTONS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

In answer to “ B. H. J.” and others, we here 
, give an article on the subject. 

Propagation is not at all difficult where a 
close pit or propagating-frame is at command, 
with a brisk bottom-heat to induce the cuttings 
8trike root quickly. If young plants, for 
table decoration or other purposes for which 
they arc to be used in a small state, arc required, 
select cuttings with clean, straight growth, well- 
cleveloped and finely coloured foliage, and single 
stems. If the object is to grow plants into speci¬ 
mens quickly, the better plan is to choose cut¬ 
tings of a larger size with three or four growths 
or «v«n more: these when struck will make a 


better beginning from which to start a specimen 
plant; indeed, by making a good selection for 
this purpose a season may thereby lie gained. 
My practice is to throw the cuttings into a tank 
of water for an hour or two when first severed 
from the plant, in order that they may absorb 
as much moisture as possible. When inserting 
them make them firm in the pots ; ami if of 
large size a support or two may l>e of service. 

I generally find them rooted ami fit to withstand 
ordinary stove treatment in a month or six 
weeks. 

Culture. —As soon as the young plants have 
filled their cutting-pots with roots they should 
be shifted into larger sized pots. This ought 
not to be overlooked, for if by chance they ■ 
happen to be allowed to suffer from want of 
water at this early stage of their existence, 
they will often succumb to it, or, perhaps, lose 
some of their leaves, and this they should not 
do to any extent if due attention is paid them. 
In fact, it is essential, in the case of small 
decorative plants, that they should lie clothed 
with foliage down to the pots. Those intended 
for specimens should be again shifted as soon as 
they require it, in order to maintain a free, 
vigorous growtli. I find them do well in a 
compost of gowl sound fibrous peat (such as one 
would select for Ferns) and turfy loam in about 
equal proportions ; to this I add a fair amount 
of leaf-mould and some half-inch bones or bone- 
meal. Charcoal is an assistance in the case of 
specimen plants if the loam is of an adhesive 
character. A liberal supply of silver sand 
should be added, and abundance of drainage 
should be given, so that the plants can always 
be freely supplied w*ith water, of which they 
can take a good deal. They also revel in a moist 
atmosphere and a maximum stove temperature. 
The syringe should at all times be plied vigor¬ 
ously among the foliage. I use it at this season 
of the year at least three times daily ; later on, 
when the weather is hot, another turn will be 
given them at nightfall. Under this treatment 
ordinary tying material soon becomes rotten ; 


contrary, the points of all the shoots should 
project, in order to give as much diversity as 
possible, and admit light fo the young leaves. 
Some kinds do not make much lateral growth, 
and where this is the case pinching must be 
frequently resorted to. Shading is unnecessary 
even during bright sunshine, unless the weather 
is excessively hot, and it should not then be 
used for any length of time. The best plan is 
to arrange the Crotons so that they do not 
receive the shade that is necessary in the 
c.wse of most other ornamental foliaged stove 
plants. Their rich colours w ill then be intensi¬ 
fied. 

Insects.— Crotons afford a refuge for insect 
pests, against which an incessant w*ar must be 
w aged if the cultivator wdshes to produce plants 
that will do himself credit In the ease of mealy¬ 
bug, brown and white-scale, I use nothing but 
the Chelsea Blight Composition. Other insecti¬ 
cides are doubtless also effectual, but I adhere 
to the one that I have found from experience to 
be so. For black and white-thrips fumigation 
will answ r cr, if repeated two or three times in 
rapid succession. Red-spider is also a great 
enemy to Crotons, and I have found another, 
insect closely allied to it, but even smaller, to 
give almost endless annoyance for some time, 
causing the young leaves to fall before they 
were half grown. Asa remedy for this and red- 
spider, I was advised to keep a bag of soot 
in the tank from which the water was drawn 
for syringing. This had the desired effect. 
Having found this remedy so beneficial, I make 
it a practice to always keep a small quantity in 
the tank from which the w*ater is used both for 
watering and syringing. Soot is not only 
valuable in a manurial point of view, but a great 
deterrent to many insects, and even the fronds 
of the tenderest Fern are not injured by it. I 
would strongly advise anyone to try the soot- 
bag remedy and watch the result. 

Varieties. —There is an immense number of 
sorts now in cultivation, very many of w*hich 
are so far inferior to others as to make their 



Croton “ Baron Franck Seillifcre.” 


my practice, therefore, is to use tarred string, 
w hich lasts longer. In training specimen plants 
I have found a pyramid form to be about the 
best, and in my opinion preferable to that of a 
bush. In the pyramidal form the height ought 
to be about one-fourth in excess of the width. 
This shape, I think, displays their beautifully- 
marked foliage to the best advantage, but a too 
formal outline should not be adhered to j on the 


8 TO 

distinct and handsome kinds : C. angustifolius, 
C. Crown Prince, C. Baron Franck Scillicre 
(here figured), C. Disraeli, C. Evansianus, C. 
Hawkeri, C. Jokannis, C. majesticus, C. piotur- 
atua, C, Princess of Wales, C. Queen Victoria, 
C. roseo-pictus, C. undulatus, C. volutus, C. 
Warreni, C. Weismanni, and C. Williamsi. 

H, 
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THU KFFOHHN QARDHN. 

EARLY BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

The value of a few rows of early sprouts is great 
where a variety of choice vegetables is required. 
I am well aware that some persons object to 
early sprouts before the frost has mellowed 
them, as it is termed, but much of this is owing 
to the method of serving or cooking and to the 
way they are grown, as, though we have not too 
much praise to bestow upon cooks in general in 
the way of making the best of the garden pro¬ 
ducts, to a certain extent want of space, insuffi¬ 
cient moisture, and feeding are at times the 
cause of poor vegetables. Early sprouts are at 
tines strongly flavoured, often through being 
boiled too long in one lot of water. If when 
partially cooked the sprouts are given fresh 
boiling water the strong flavour will be removed 
and a better colour imparted to them. Of course, 
it is a little more trouble. Not only sprouts, 
but many other vegetables need similar atten¬ 
tion. By sowing early it is also objected to 
that the sprouts are too coarse or large. This 
can be avoided. I do not like large sprouts, 
though they seem to be much appreciated by 
the market people. Large sprouts soon fill the 
basket, but are not so good as a smaller, bullet¬ 
like growth —hard, and without waste. To get 
a medium-sized sprout the grower should eschew 
the sorts recommended for size or length of stem; 
they are no doubt profitable to the large grower 
or for exhibition, but for the latter purpose they 
are now even less grown. When Brussels 
Sprouts are served at table a miniature Cabbage 
is not expected, as it is impossible to serve these 
large kinds to the best advantage, so that 
in private gardens much of the delicacy is 
lost when large coarse kinds are grown. There 
is very little trouble in securing a few early 
plants if seed is sown at the end of January or 
early in February. I prefer to sow on a mild 
heat—that is, a bed made up with fresh leaves 
early in the year and allowed to settle down 
before sowing the seed. Others may not have 
similar accommodation, and may only require 
a small number of plants. In such cases a 
single box of seed may be sufficient, but with 
the latter greater care is required, as often the 
smaller quantity, if placed in excessive heat, 
is brought on too rapidly, with the result that 
the plants are weakly from the first and cannot 
give a fair return. When sown in cold frames 
the plants are sturdy, and better able to with¬ 
stand our cold winds in the spring. I have 
previously advised a dwarf variety, and for 
years have grown Paris Market, a dwarf early, 
small, solid sprout of good flavour, but no doubt 
there are others equally suitable. Another 
important point is sowing thinly, as there are 
more plants ruined by thick sowing than any¬ 
thing else. Early transplanting is also neces¬ 
sary, lifting with as much care as possible. In 
exposed positions much can be done in the way 
of shelter by drawing deep drills before planting 
out, in all cases using a trowel to preserve all 
the roots possible. Another equally important 

S oint is deeply-dug ground with plenty of 
ecayed manure. During the early autumn 
months in case of drought, a good soaking of 
water or liquid manure occasionally will do much 
to remove the strong flavour often objected to. 
I would also advise ample space at planting ; a 
yard between the rows is none too much, and 
18 inches or even 2 feet between the plants. 

G. 

Sowing* Cauliflowers.— Many people 
now rely upon plants raised in the beg innin g of 
the year for their principal supply of early 
Cauliflowers. This being the case, it is now 
time the seeds were sown. The plants must not 
be hurried on, thinking to make up lost time, 
as if bo they will be useless, as instead of form¬ 
ing neat little heads, they will turn in prema¬ 
turely, or, as gardeners say, “button.” It is 
also advisable to sow one of the now recognised 
early varieties, such as Veitchs Early Forcing 
or Snowball, and to follow on select either 
Early London or Dwarf Erfurt. Walcheren 
might also be sown. If a forcing variety is 
needed to grow on in pits, Veitch’s Forcing is 
very good, although with the late kinds of 
Broccoli now in commerce, these with the ear¬ 
liest Cauliflowers bridge over the season—t ha t 


The seeds should be sown thinly in shallow | 
boxes of light soil, and to ensure quick germi¬ 
nation place the box in a gentle warmth. As 
soon as the seedlings are well through the soil 
remove to cooler quarters near the glass, but 
not where they are likely to become starved 
through either too cold or draughty quarters. 
Watering must also have careful attention to 
prevent the seedlings damping off. Directly 
they are large enough pot off into 4-inch or 
5-inch pots. The soil also should be substantial, 
three parts loam to one each of leaf-soil and 
pulverised horse-manure. Keep close until 
established, afterwards removing to a green¬ 
house shelf, eventually placing in a cold frame. 
The plants may also be priced out into low 
light frames. In this case place a layer of 
rotten manure to the depth of 2 inches on a 
hard bottom, and above this the same depth of 
holding loam and a little leaf-soil, into which 
j»rick tne plants not less than 4 inches apart.— 

POTATOES FOR SHOW. 

Those who ask for the names of the best Pota¬ 
toes to grow for show, I notice want them 
chiefly in the months of July and August. 
These early dates somewhat limit the range of 
choice of kinds, as in neither case are au the 
sorts available so early in the season. For the 
first mentioned month the earliest varieties only 
will do under ordinary treatment. The best of 
these of kidney” shape is Rivers’ Royal Ashleaf. 
This is a very handsome Potato, and the tubers 
are of uniform size. It is in everv way prefer¬ 
able to Myatt’s Ashleaf, as the tubers are not so 
pointed. Ringleader is another first early kidney 
that is as good for table as it is for exhibition ; 
the tubers are not very large, but they are 
uniform in size and they are conspicuous for 
evenness of outline. The earliest round variety 
is Sharpe’s Victor, and if care is used in selecting 
the tutors a very handsome dish can be had. 
The cultivator must, however, be prepared to 
grow a larger number of stools to select from 
than is necessary in the case of some other sorts. 
Dalmahoy is an old sort that is still retained 
by a few exhibitors of early Potatoes, 
as it ripens off fairly early, and the tubers 
are of medium size and even in outline. 
It is a white round sort with shallow eyes. 
Should larger sorts be wanted than I have men¬ 
tioned, Beauty of Hebron and Early Puritan 
may be selected ; but under ordinary treatment 
the tubers will not be ready before the end of 
July. Those who require one dish of round and 
one of kidney shape should grow two of each, so as 
to have a choice. They will find it a good plan 
to cover the sets with rotten tan or leaf-soil 
3 inches in thickness, as the tubers will come out 
cleaner from either of these materials than from 
ordinary soil. Those who do not want to exhibit 
before the middle of August have a much wider 
choice of sorts, as the second earlies will be avail¬ 
able. Amongst these The Dean is a handsome 
purple kidney, and unsurpassed in its colour. 
Covent Garden Perfection is a white kidney of a 
refined appearance when well grown, as the tubers 
are of fair averagesize, without the slightest trace 
of coarseness. International Kidney grows to a 
large size, and with care in selecting can be 
arranged very conspicuously on the exhibition 
table. Its size and even outline are very 
impressive with some judges; but I would 
not include it in my selection unless I felt 
pretty sure that size stood a better chance of 
winning than high table quality in smaller tubers. 
Three good round second earlies will be found 
in Sutton’s Seedling, Snowdrop, and Reading 
Russet. The last named has rather fiattish 
tubers, which are of a dull-red colour. This 
sort makes a very telling dish in a collection of 
three round varieties. At a country show at 
which I was judging last November, I made 
note of the following sorts as being exceedingly 
telling dishes: Grampian (red), Main-crop 
Kidney (white), Chancellor Kidney, School¬ 
master (round, white), and Vicar of Laleham 
(round, purple). J. C. C. 


5270.—Tomatoes, dec., in a green 

house. — I can quite sympathise with an 
amateur who wishes to grow Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers in a small greenhouse, but the ques- 

r, -,—.-- fcion ariBe6 > what else does he expect to grow ? 

is, if the Broccoli should not be killed by frost] The Tomatoes and Cucumbers would do best 
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trained to the roof of the house, and if the seed 
is sown now it would require a much higher 
temperature than greenhouse plants would thrive 
under to get anything like good growth into the 
Cucumbers. Three plants of each would quite 
cover the roof of the small house, and if tight 
was bo much excluded by the leaves of the 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes the plants underneath 
would do little good. I would recommend sow¬ 
ing the seed of the Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
about the first week in April, and by the time 
the plants covered the roof the greenhouse 

E lants would do well out-of-doors, and the 
ouse would be free to give them a hot-house 
temperature, and the entire glass-roof might be 
covered with the growths of the occupants of 
the house. It woifld never give satisfaction to 
grow Cucumbers in a greenhouse with green¬ 
house plants.—J. D. E. 

- By exercising great care you may grow 

a few Cucumbers if you plant them at one end 
of the house, but in such a small structure you 
will find it get so hot in summer that the 
Cucumbers will get infested with red-spider, 
unless you shade that part of the house and 
keep the Cucumber-plants well syringed two or 
three times a day. The Tomatoes will do right 
enough if you give them plenty of air in not 
weather. Five Tomato-plants on a single stem, 
and two Cucumbers on each side, are as many 
plants as you require. The Cucumbers should 
have the coolest end if you want them to hold 
on all the summer.—J. C. C. 

-Better be content with either Cucumbers 

or Tomatoes. It may be possible to do many 
things which it is not wise to do ; besides, the 
house is too small for two such 'crops. As an 
experiment the thing may be done, but it will 
pay better to keep to one crop. The two plants 
require different treatment, and except in 
experienced hands the chances are that one or 
both would fail—E. H. 

- It has been frequently stated that these 

two subjects do not do well together in the same 
house, the former requiring free ventilation and 
to be kept moderately dry, while Cucumbers 
luxuriate in a warm, moist, and close atmos¬ 
phere. If you must grow both, plant eight 
Tomato-plants on one side, keeping each to a 
single stem, and training them up near the 
glass, and three or four Cucumbers on the other. 
But you will find it far more satisfactory to 
grow one or the other, and not both.—B. C. R. 

5267. — Vegetables for show. — To 
obtain a few early roots sow Beet and Carrots 
end of March on warm, deep soil. Early Horn 
Carrots and Turnip-rooted Beet may be sown a 
little earlier. Sow Parsnips end of February. 
Something must be allowed for latitude, as in 
a cold district the dates given above would be 
rather too early. I am assuming the show 
would be held some time in August, as this is 
the usual month for holding country show’s. If 
the show is later in the season the Beet and 
Carrots need not be sown before middle of April, 
as mere size is not so important as well-grown 
roots, good both in colour and shape.—E. H. 

- You must sow Parsnip-seed in February 

in open weather, and Beetroot and Carrot in 
the second week in April. Dig and manure the 
ground at once, stirring up the bottom soil to a 
depth of 18 inches. All the subjects named 
should be thinned out as soon as the plants are 
large enough, so that they stand 18 inches apart 
in the rows. All of them will be benefited if 
given soot-water once a week in dry weather if 
the soil is at all poor. You must, however, be 
guided by the condition of the foliage in apply¬ 
ing stimulants, or you will get more leaves than 
roots. If you find the foliage getting too 
vigorous, leave off applying stimulants.— 
J. C. C. 

Scarcity of Lettuces in early 
spring. —After such severe weather as we 
have just experienced there may be a scarcity of 
Lettuces during the next two or three months, 
as even those plants stored or planted out in 
cold frames wdien not much frosted have in 
many instances suflered from damp, as it Haa 
been impossible to admit light and air. Those 
who have a daily supply of green salad to send 
to table will do well to prepare for fresh sup¬ 
plies by timely sowing in frames, choosing an 
early quick-growing variety of the Cabbage 
type. A small, quick-hearting kind, such ae 
Veitch’s Golden Queen, should be chosen. 
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This forces readily, and is of dwarf, compact 
growth. Harbinger is also excellent for sowing 
in heat in boxes, and cutting in a young state. 
This system is one that could often be made 
available in cases of a deficiency, sowing the 
seed in boxes and cutting in the same way as 
Mustard and Cress. Of course, the produce is 
small, but for the salad-bowl it is equally useful, 
and in the early part of the year much appre¬ 
ciated. For the supply of single Lettuces, a 
few plants of the varieties named pricked off 
into ooxes or in a frame soon turn in.—W. 


VEGETABLE MARROW CULTURE FOR 
MARKET. 

Vegetable Marrows constitute one of the 
principal summer crops in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, and, where soil and other 
conditions are favourable, they are very pro¬ 
ductive. They require, however, a rich and 
substantial soil, liberally manured, and also one 
that does not readily become parched in sum¬ 
mer ; therefore light and dry soils are not so 
suitable for them as such as are heavier. Early 
in March hot-beds are erected for producing 
Vegetable Marrows, Cucumbers, Celery, and 
other plants from seeds, the Marrows being 
either sown thickly in pots or pans of common 
soil plunged in the beds, or broadcast on a bed 
with a few inches deep of soil placed over the 
fermenting material. As soon as the plants 
show two rough leaves they are pricked out 
into other beds or in¬ 
to pots. The usual 
method is to prepare 
a series of frames set 
on slightly heated 
hot-beds ; on the sur¬ 
face of these to place 
a few inches deep of 
soil, into which 
plunge fi-inch pots, 
filled with common 

g arden mould to the 
rims, as thickly as 
they can be stowed 
together. Into each 
of these pots two 
Marrow plants should 
be dibbled and here 
they should remain 
till planting - time, 
hardening tuern off 
by gradual but in¬ 
creased exposure in 
fine weather. The 
first plantation is 
made out - of - doors 
during the first week 
in April, but the 
plants make little 
progress until the end 

of the month. The ground is marked off in lines 
al)out 10 feet apart, and each plant is 6 feet or 
8 feet asunder in the row. Where each is to be 
planted, a hole about 20 inches deep, and 
2 feet or feet wide, is dug out and filled 
with fermenting manure, which is covered over 
with the soil that has been thrown out in the 
excavation. Here the plants are planted, the 
contents of one pot being put in every ridge, and 
covered over W’ith hand-lights or large doches. 
A little earth is at first drawn around the base 
of the lights, so as to keep all close and free 
from cold currents of wind, and, in the event of 
frosty or cold windv w’eather setting in, mats 
or litter are also placed around and over the 
lights. Excited by the heat from the ferment¬ 
ing manure beneath them, and protected from 
cold overhead, they are almost as snug as in a 
hot-bed, and consequently they soon take kindly 
to their new quarters, form fresh roots, and 
begin to grow. When this is the case the 
lights are tilted up a little on the south side 
by means of half bricks or small flower-pots, 
during favourable opportunities, but shut up 
at night. When growth, however, begins to 
make rapid progress, the lights are left a little 
tilted up at night, so as not to injure the shoots 
that are pushing forward, and require more 
room than is afforded under their little glass¬ 
houses, until finally the lights are entirely re¬ 
moved, which will probably be in the latter half 
of May. This plantation, when it does begin 
to grow in earnest, grows most rapidly, and 
from it fruit is generally cut in the first or 


second week in June—much certainly depend¬ 
ing on the warmth of the season. 

Large growers have generally from four to 
six plantations of Marrows, each succeeding 
the other by a fortnight, so that the last plant¬ 
ing is made late in June. The seedlings are all 
raised on hot-beds, as already described ; but I 
have known instances in which the seeds have 
been sown in June, in clumps of four, where 
they are intended to remain permanently in the 
open fields, and afterwards reduced to two ; this 
plan is, however, a very uncertain one. Until 
the middle of May the plants are planted out on 
the manure-pits, as in the case of the first sow¬ 
ing ; but less care is necessary for them. Where 
the supply of lights and cloches is deficient, 
round vegetable Tialf-bushel baskets are used ; 
but, unless these are covered with mats or 
litter, in the case of frosty winds the plants 
beneath them often perish. After the middle 
of May, lines are drawn on the open fields at 
the required distances apart, and the Marrows 
are turned out of their pots and planted in the 
ground, which received no further preparation 
than that of a slight digging. If the weather 
be warm and genial, they generally do well, if 
cold and wet many of the plants frequently 
succumb ; but the blanks are made up from a 
reserve stock, which is alw'ays at hand to meet 
such emergencies. Although the distances 
apart of the first planting is 10 feet by 6 feet or 
8 feet, that of the June plantations is 15 feet by 
10 feet or 12 feet, ami the intervening crops are 
plante 1 at corresponding intermediate distances. 



regards thinning the overcrowded vines ; but 
sometimes the growers mulch the ground with 
litter, which not only enriches it, but preserves 
its moisture, prevents to some extent evapora¬ 
tion, and keeps the fruit clean from grit. As 
soon as the plants l>egin to bear, every fruit is 
gathered when it attains a marketable size, no 
matter w’hether they are sold ornot, forifany w’ere 
left too long it would tend to render the plant less 
fruitful. Thev are gathered three times a week, 
the gatherers being supplied with fruit-collect¬ 
ing Baskets, a stick, and a knife. With the 
stick they turn aside the leaves of the plants in 
search for the Marrows, and they are' thus 
enabled to go over the ground quickly, and 
without much bending of the back. When each 
gatherer has filled a basket, it is carried to the 
outside of the plantation, and emptied into a 
heap, or into large baskets or a w'aggon stationed 
there to receive them. The trampling the 
Marrow’s seem to undergo in the process of 
gathering does not seem to injure them much. 
In August some good fruits are selected and 
marked by inserting an upright peg alongside 
of each, and these are allowed to 

Remain untouched till ripe, w'hen they are 
cut and placed within frames or in exposed 
situations before the sun, so as to become 
thoroughly ripened. They are aftenvards 
placed in a corner in some of the shols, to await 
a convenient season for extracting and w’ashing 
the seeds. After the middle of September the 
demand for Vegetable Marrows diminishes ; 
consequently, they are not after that time worth 
the ground they oc¬ 
cupy. Sometimes they 
are cleared off the 
ground at once, and 
at other times they 
are left until frost 
completely kills them; 
but in all cases the 
haulm is raked off and 
carted to the manure- 
heap before manuring 
or digging the ground, 
which is usually 
planted at once with 
Cole worts. B. 


Oi’R Rkapkrs’ Illustrations: White Vegetable Marrow. Engraved for Oardexi.no Illustrated from a 
photograph sent b.\ Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


The earliest crop is planted on ground just 
cleared of Radishes and Celery, or, if the 
Radishes be not cleared at the time of planting, 
the Marrow's are planted in every alternate alley 
between the beds, thus permitting the Radish 
crop to be removed at convenience. For the 
later crops, ground occupied by spring Spinach, 
Radishes, autumn-sown Onions, Cabbages, or 
Cauliflowers, forms a good medium. 

SrAC’E between the rows is not lost during 
the minority of the Marrow's, but is cropped to 
within 2 feet of them w'ith Lettuces, in addition 
to which there are generally three or four lines 
of Cabbages or Cauliflowers planted along the 
centre of the space. Turnips also sometimes 
form the inter crop. When the Vegetable 
Marrow's begin to grow’, if the w'eather be dry, 
little basins of earth are drawn up to them 
w'ith a hole for the retention of water, of which 
they get a good supply until their foliage covers 
the ground, and thus prevents speedy evapor¬ 
ation from it. The plants begin to fruit when 
the vines are 3 feet or so in length, and 
continue growing and fruiting until frost, 
drought, or mildew renders them useless. In a 
dull, rainy season, provided it is warm, they 
will thrive apace and fruit heavily ; but in a 
hot and dry one they are short-lived and 
unprofitable. When they are growing pieces of 
stone or brick are sometimes placed on the 
advancing vines or they arc pegged to the 
ground, to cause them to root at the joints and 
thus afford themselves increased means of 
support. No care is, however, taken of them as 
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Beet “Chelten¬ 
ham Green-top.” 

—I am very font! of 
this variety ; indeed, 
I have often advised 
its use, but when 
sow n on good land it 
grows l ather too large. 
1 find it best to sow’ it 
on rather poor ground. 
I never sow' Beet till 
the second week in 
May, and find by so 
doing that I obtain 
just the roots most desired—neither coarse nor 
forked. When sow’ll too early or on rich land I 
do not know of a w’orse kind for forking and 
splitting, but, treated as advised, it is all that 
can be desired. I consider the flavour superior 
to that of Dell's Crimson and the colour is very 
good. The Cheltenham Green-top I have 
now grow’n for twelve years, and find no other 
kind to equal it for flavour. This kind originated 
in one of the large market gardens round 
Cheltenham, where immense quantities are 
grown for the midland markets.—S. 

5263.— Tomatoes under glass. -Toma¬ 
toes may lie grow’n at a considerable distance 
from the glass, and they will do very well indeed 
if they have plenty of light and air ; but when 
thev are grow’n so far from the glass, and shaded 
by Vines or something else between them and 
the sunlight, they do not succeed well. The 
best crops of Tomatoes are obtained w’hen the 
plants arc w’ithin a foot or even less of the glass 
roof ; in fact, the nearer to the glass the better, 
if the plants do not come into immediate con¬ 
tact w’ith it.—J. D. E. 

-Tomatoes will do very well trained a foot from the 

glass. or any greater distance if not shaded by any other 
plants.—E. H. 

- The nearer these plants are to the glass the better, 

provided the leaves do not actually touch it. If the wires 
or rods are fixed 8 inches or 9 incites from the glass that 
will do nicely.—B. C. R. 

Brussels Sprouts “ Dwarf Gem.” -This kind, 
under proper culture on hard firm soil, and when got out 
early, ha* stems about 18 inches in height, and these are 
clothed from hot tom to top with close-set solid Sprouts 
that are not so strong-flavoured as are larger ones. — P. 
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FRUIT. 

KEEPING LATE GRAPES. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
capital glass which is used by Mr. Stanton, of 
Park Place, Henley-on-Thames, for keeping 
Grapes. It is a great improvement on the 
bottles generally used, and is very cheap. The 
receptacle is nruvde of clear glass, and having a 
wide mouth, water can be easily added from a 
small watering-can as required without the 
trouble of taking it down or removing the 
Grapes. Having square sides, too, it may be 
moved along in the racks to suit the size of the 
bunches, as there is no need to fix it, the rails 
being just sufficient distance 
apart to admit the bottles be¬ 
tween, and fixed at such an 
angle—as illustrated—that the 
bunches hang clear. The weight 
of the bunch will press the im¬ 
mersed end of the stem against 
the upper side of the bottle, and 
so prevent its slipping out. It 
mav be urged that as Alicante 
and Lady l)ow*ne’s—two of our 
best late Grapes—often produce 
their l>est bunches near the main 
stem of the Vine, such bunches 
could not be kept in these bottles 
through the stem at the base 
being too short ; but there is no 
difficulty in this, as the Grapes 
will keep very well if the termi¬ 
nal end of the shoot be inserted 
in the bottles. It is always best 
to leave about 18 inches of stem 
beyond the bunch when the Grapes are cut, as 
otherwise the berries are apt to crack through 
absorbing too much of the water when first 
stored. It is well also to cut off the immersed 
end about once in three weeks to maintain a free 
passage for absorption. H. 


poverty-stricken to produce fruit worthy of 
being protected from birds prevail in far too 
many gardens, and more often than not are 
most apparent where there is no system of 
arrangement. In these days of cheap vegetables 
and fruit these must lie well grown, or they 
will not pay for the lalxnir and room expended 
on them, and I would, therefore, strongly ad¬ 
vise the owners, or those in charge of badly- 
arranged gardens, to take steps at once towards 
rectifying the blunders that have previously 
been made. Large bushes of Currants and 
Gooseberries can lie moved readily and without 
the loss of a crop, always provided an ordinary 
amount of pains is taken in lifting them so as to 
preserve a good-sized ball of soil and roots. Old 



(Masses in place of bottles for keeping (trapes. 


Raspberries do not transplant so well, and the 
better plan in this case is to form a fresh plan¬ 
tation of these, preserving the old stock till 
such time as the young canes are strong. 
Cherries that have not been partially or wholly 
lifted during the past ten years cannot be moved 
so easily or safely, but younger trees or any that 
have been cut round with a view to causing the 
formation of a thicket of root-fibres not more 
than 3 feet from the stem—a distance of 2 feet 
being preferable—can be shifted with ease and 
safety. Amateurs, however, ought not to run 
any great risks with what good trees they may 
l>e the fortunate possessors of, but there is 
nothing to prevent many of them from making 
quite a fresh start, more especially with young 
trees not interfering with the Ijest of those they 
already have till such time as the new trees are 
producing freely. Evidently the cost of trees 
and bushes has no deterrent effect on many 
owners of small gardens, though they seem to 
prefer to buy a few every winter and to drop 
these in promiscuously. Better, far better, that 
a good, well-selected stock l>c purchased and 
properly planted when the garden is first taken 
possession of, compensation for this judicious 
outlay commencing during the second summer 
after planting, and gradually improving till at 
the end of about ten years, when all would most 
probably be at or near their best. Even when 
the trees and bushes are grouped together at 
one end of a garden mistakes oan be, and not 
unfrequently are made, in arranging them too 
thickly. If 

TOO MANY STANDARD OR HALF-STANDARD 
trees are planted, the chances are these will 
soon overgrow and render of little value the 
bushes among them. What may be termed the 
orthodox distance for planting standards is 
25 feet apart each way, White, Red, and Black 
Currants and Gooseberry-bushes being arranged 
5 feet apart each way all over the intervening 
spaces. If the standards are valued more than 
tlie undergrowth, and there is no mistake about 
their productiveness during an average season, 
it may be thought desirable to have rather more 
of these and fewer bushes. In this case the stan- 


FRUIT GARDENS. 

Amateurs in very many instances display a 
lamentable want of system in their arrange¬ 
ments of fruit-trees and bushes, and not a few 
private gardeners are content to plant pin¬ 
cushion fashion. Vegetables and fruit can be 
grown together with a fair amount of success, 
but in most instances the results would be far 
more satisfactory if the trees and bushes were 
grouped together, the vegetables also having 
their quarters wholly ^iven up to them. The 
fact of the gardens being on a small scale, or 
say half an acre or thereabouts in extent, does 
not materially alter the case, unless to strengt hen 
my arguments in favour of some system of 
arrangement other than that which generally 
passes for such. If either standard or half 
standard fruit-trees of any kind are dotted 
about the garden, these greatly interfere with 
the cultivation of the ground, and in the course 
of a few years vegetables cannot be profit¬ 
ably grown under or very near to them ; where¬ 
as bush or small fruits succeed admirably 
planted as an undergrowth to the roots. The 
ground, being broken up to a good depth, or 
bastard trenched where the subsoil favours this 
proceeding, and in fairly good order as far as 
fertility is concerned, will support the trees 
and bushes for several years without manurial 
dressings being applied, while in after years a 
good surfacing of solid manure forked in or 
otherwise during every second or third winter 
will be all that is further needed. Digging 
among or about fruit-trees ami bushes is most 
injurious to these, as it inevitably destroys very 
many of the best or most fibrous roots. 

Vegetable culture simply drives the roots of 
fruit-trees down into the cold, and in many 

cases very poor subsoil, the usual result of this _ ____ 

injuriously deep root -action being first a strong dards may be planted more thickly if due regard 
unfruitful top-growth, and then a gradual is paid to* the habit of the kinds and varieties, 


top-growth, and then a gradual 
decline in vigour till they become stunted, the 
crops being of poor quality accordingly. Now 
if 

The trees and bushes are all grouped to¬ 
gether, preferably in one quarter, or else along- 

.t_n. . **i_...*.__1 


i paid t 

those of strong-growing, spreading habit alter¬ 
nating witli those either less vigorous or of most 
erect growth. Plums are admirably adapted 
for alternating with Apples, Pears also as a rule 
requiring less space than Apples. If Apples 


side the walks, there is a greater likelihood of alone are planted, then ought such spreading 
these receiving fair play, the vegetables also varieties as Early Julien, Duchess of Oldenberg, 
thriving far better when they get the full benefit Warner’s King, Blenheim Orange, Bramley’s 
of deeply, well-cultivated ground and are not Seedling, Golden Noble, Claygate Pearmain, 
unduly shaded overhead. Stunted trees, 1 Tyler’s Kernel, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Cox’s 
scrubby bushes, and Strawberries too old and Orange Pippin, Wellington, and Winter Queen¬ 


ing to alternate witli the more erect-growing 
Echlinville, Worcester Pearmain, Keswick 
Codlin, Manks’ Codlin, King of the Pippins, 
Baumann’s Reinette, and Pott’s Seedling. 
Under these circumstances, and the ground not 
being very rich, the standards may be put out 
18 feet apart each way and two bushes disposed 
between them in the lines, and two rows in the 
spaces lietwccn the latter ; or if preferred, the 
standards may be arranged 24 feet apart, 
pyramids and bushes of 

Apples,*Pears, and Plums, the two former 
on dwarfing stocks, l»eing planted 12 feet apart 
midway between and singly in the lines of 
standards, Currants and Gooseberry-bushes 
being also planted singly between the rows of 
trees and 6 feet apart in a line midway between 
the latter. When first put out the ground will 
be thinly covered in either case, and there is 
nothing to prevent either vegetables or Straw¬ 
berries being grown among the trees ami bushes 
for two or three seasons at any rate, bulbous- 
rooted flowers, notably Narcissi, Daffodils, and 
Anemones, also succeeding well for many years, 
or enough to bear well. Apples, Pears, Plums 
as long as desirable. If pyramids and bushes 
are planted alongside garden walks, room can 
usually lx? found for Gooseberries in the angles 
between the trees, Strawberries also succeeding 
fairly well as a front row. Either single groups 
of Raspberry-canes may take the place of some 
of the wishes or they may be planted 15 inches 
apart in rows in the place of Gooseberries or 
Currants. H. 


STARTING FORCED STRAWBERRIES. 
It is well known the slower the plants are forced 
the greater the certainty of success, so that those 
who require fruit early in the season would do 
well to give ample time and force in suitable 
temperatures. I lately saw it stated that ripe 
fruits had been secured, by the end of December. 
It would be interesting to know the proportion 
of fruit to each plant and the quantity of plants 
forced. Another point worth knowing is 
whether from last summer’s runners or old 
plants. I fear whatever system may have been 
adopted no large quantity of fruit would be 
obtained unless the plants had received a 
thorough rest. The best results in Strawberry 
forcing arc really secured from plants started 
early in the air and given plenty of time with 
abundance of air. The best fruits I ever grew 
were from plants started on shelves in an orchard- 
house close to the glass w ithout bottom-heat 
of any kind, and not removed till the fruit 
was colouring. This could not lx? termed 
early forcing, and one is not obliged to 
resort to speedier methods to get early fruits. 
To do this, excess of heat often destroys a good 
prospect of a crop, so that the longer the grow¬ 
ing or forcing season the greater the success. 
Many excellent cultivators do not use bottom- 
heat at all, but in such cases to get earlv 
fruits early runners are imperative, also well 
ripened plants. These latter are placed in their 
forcing quarters early in December close to the 
glass with a free circulation of air, and in such 
positions, provided a low temperature is main¬ 
tained at the start, say 45 degs. to 55 degs., 
with a rise of 12 degs. by sun-heat, the mini¬ 
mum temperature in severe weather, and 
45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, with ample sup¬ 
plies of moisture, there will lx? fewer failures 
and less trouble with insect pests than if a 
higher temperature w*ere maintained. Those 
who have a Peach or orchard-house ready to 
start may find room for a few early Straw¬ 
berries. I would advise a thorough cleansing 
previous to their introduction, as Strawberries 
are most troublesome in fruit-houses when not 
thoroughly prepared. If in a dirty state I find 
nothing better than a little sulphur mixed in 
water, dipping every plant before placing on 
the shelves ; dry sulphur is also useful when 
dusted over the foliage. This checks mildew, 
but docs not reach spider, so that it is best given 
in a liquid form. When introduced thus early 
Little water is necessary, as the roots 
will be in a moist condition. Dryness at the 
root is the commencement of the grower's 
troubles, bringing all kinds of insect pests. I 
also consider the old method of top-dressing the 
roots of little importance, and hero I may be 
taken to task, but I think it a waste of time, a 
destruction of roots, and a certain means of 
preventing the proper amount of moisture 
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reaching the roots. When a certain quantity of 
fresh material is added to the surface without 
any roots to absorb the moisture this remains in 
a damper condition than the ball of earth lower 
down. In these days, when there is a wide 
choice of fertilisers that can be used at the 
time the plants require assistance, this removal 
of soil (often roots) is not necessary. I would 
rather advise leaving more space on the 
surface at potting-time, so as to mulch with 
rich soil and manure when the flower-spikes 
are pushing up. When bottom-heat is 
used it should always l>e carefully applied ; 
indeed, in some cases, if proper convenience 
cannot be afforded, I would prefer to stand the 
plants on the bed to plunging them. When 
leaves are used, some fibre or old leaf-mould 
mav advantageously be used for plunging ; if 
stable-litter is the heating agency more care is 
required. Much good may be done by using 
thin boards or racks in case of high temperature, 
and by this means save the plants ; 10 degs. to 
15 degs. higher temperature at the roots over 
the day temperature is ample. When selecting 
the plants for early fruits, let it be remembered 
that the largest kinds are not always the best 
fruiters, especially for early work. So far I 
have found none better than Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Thury, La Grosse Sucr^e, and 
Keens’ Seedling. Early thinning of the blooms 
is also essential, as this hastens the formation 
of the fruit left. In fine weather a free use of 
the syringe will keep down spider and greatly 
benefit the plants. When mildew is noticed 
maintain a drier atmosphere and cover the pipes 
with sulphur, doing the work in dull weather. 
Liquid-manure should be used freely after 
setting. I like cow and sheep-manure in a 
liquid state, or a good fertiliser sprinkled on the 
surface. G. 


FRUIT-TREES ON VACANT WALL 
SPACES. 

Thk annexed illustration will, I think, give a 
good general idea of what may be done to render 


5280.— Fruit-trees trained on a wall. 

—Holes made in the wall by nails do in the 
course of time harbour insects, so also do old 
shreds, and it would be better and neater to 
repair the wall and have it wired. For Peaches 
and stone fruits generally, I should prefer the 
wires strained diagonally up and down the wall 
so as to form diamonds about 8 inches in 
diameter. This facilitates the training of the 
trees, and will not be much more expensive. 
The wires can be fixed to galvanised nails driven 
into the wall.—E. H. 

- Undoubtedly the best plan is to have 

the walls wired ; not only can the trees be more 
quickly fastened than when nailing is practised, 
but the wall is not injured in the slightest. The 
chief point in wiring walls is to avoid having 
too great a space between the wall and wires 
in consequence of causing a draught, and thus 
rendering the trees less successful. Half an 
inch space is sufficient, or just enough to admit 
of the material employed in securing the trees 
to the wires to be passed around the wires. 
Galvanised driving-eyes .an inch long answer 
very well to support the wire, if driven into the 
wall 4 feet apart, with a stouter one at each 
end to make fast the wire. If the wires are 
strained along the joint between every other 
row of bricks that will be near enough.—S. P. 

- It is supposed that the holes made by 

wall-nails harbour insects ; but when we come 
to look carefully into it, and compare trees 
trained to walls that arc well studded with 
holes, against those trained to wires, I have not 
found that there is so much difference—in fact, 
there is none. The aphis tribe and red-spider 
are the only dreaded parasites which attack 
fruit-trees, and neither of them lodge in holes 
made in the walls. The disadvantages of wires 
are these : The shoots being trained to the 
wire, they arc fixed a certain distance from the 
wall, and a draught of cold air circulates be¬ 
tween the slKK)t8 and the wall, which will cer¬ 
tainly retard the ripening of the fruit, and may 
also cause the blossoms to be injured by frosts 



Fruit-trees on the wall of an outbuilding 


the vacant spaces betw’een window's, &c.. on 
stables and others outbuildings profitable and 
ornamental. In most cases the system of 
upright training here shown should be adopted, 
and many of the finer kinds of Plums, Pears, and 
Apples, Ac., could be so grown to perfection 
and help considerably in the way of produce 
whether for sale or home consumption. B. 


in the spring. There is also danger, when the 
shoots are tied to wires, of some of them being 
injured by the tits cutting into the wood, and 
causing gumming or canker. I have had to do 
with both, and have after many years’ expe¬ 
rience decided that nailing the trees to the walls 
is to be preferred to training the shoots to wires, 
i I may add that if wires are used they ought not 


to be galvanised wires, or if galvanised they 
should also be painted.—J. D. E. 

- Yes ; the wiring system is far superior to (hat of 

nailing the growth to the wall in the ordinary way. 
For the subjects mentioned the wires should be fixed 
about 8 inches apart, and 2 inches or 3 inches from the 
wall. Always cross the ties between the shoot and the 
wire, or elso wTap a bit of cloth round the latter before 
tying the shoot to it.—B. C. R. 

The Vine weevil.— The black Vino 
w’eevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) is a most tire¬ 
some pest. As regards destroying the grubs, 
no insecticides are of any use; those which 
would kill the grubs would be equally deadly 
to the plants. The Vines should be repotted 
and a careful search made for the grubs ; they 
are probably not more than 4 inches or 5 inches 
from the surface, so that searching dow'n to that 
depth w’ould be sufficient. The grubs will 
become chrysalides in the early spring, and the 
beetles will emerge a few weeks afterwards. The 
weevils only feed at night, hiding under stones, 
little lumps of earth, or wherever they can 
shelter themselves from observation. They 
mav be trapped by laying pieces of slate, l>oard, 
or little balls of hay about the soil in the pots, 
or in hay tied round the stems, or they may l>e 
caught at night by previously laying white 
sheets under the plants, and then suddenly 
introducing a bright light, which will cause 
them to fall ; if it does not, shake the Vines 
well over the sheets, secure the weevils before 
they can get away (they do not move very 
quickly), and put them into boiling w r ater.— 
G. S. o. 


FERNS. 

5275.— Treatment of Ferns. — Dead 
fronds may alw r ays be cut off Ferns at any time ; 
but it is not generally v/ise to cut away all the 

f reen fronds when repotting. Maiden-hair 
erns are often cut down just previous, say a 
fortnight or so. This starts the new growth 
just a little, and on the least movement the 
plants may be shaken out and divided. By the 
term shaken out it is not intended that every 
particle of soil is shaken away, as this implies 
too great a reduction of the roots. When the 
plants are broken up so very small they are 
often a long time getting established again, and 
require extra care, especially as regards watering, 
and a little extra w-armth is desirable. Newly- 
potted subjects should not l>e overw'atered at 
first, or the soil may get sour before the roots 
are in a condition to enter it.—E. H. 

-A good grower of Ferns would not treat 

them quite as “A. E. W.” has done. First, as 
regards cutting off the fronds, please, not 
“leaves.” If they are green and healthy they 
must not be cut off. Dead or decaying fronds 
should be removed. If a number of small plants 
are required instead of large specimens, it is 
easy to divide them, but better not to do it by 
cutting. The best way is to thrust the tine of 
a digging fork into the centre of the plant to be 
divided, and tear the plant in two. An iron 
implement invented by Mr. G. F. Wilson, and 
termed the “ Wilson bigger,” is the very thing 
to divide large plants. Two or more plants 
may l>e obtained from one. Repot carefully, 
but do not l>e too free with w’atcr at first. 
Fibrous peat is better than leaf-mould to mix 
w'ith yellow loam for potting Ferns. All the 
old mould need not be shaken away ; remove a 
portion with the broken ami bruised roots.— 
J. D. E. 

- Your treatment appears to l>e quite 

correct, but in cutting off all the leaves there is 
no need to disturb the little embryo fronds, so 
to say. The cutting away of dead fronds re¬ 
quires to be done with great care. I suppose 
you have hitherto had success with your herns, 
as you do not ask for advice on any particular 
point. After repotting stand the Ferns in the 
warmest corner of the house, and if the time of 
repotting occurs in the spring, shade them from 
bright bursts of sunlight. Very careful water¬ 
ing is required until they get established, and 
then more ample supplies may be given. Unless 
the Ferns are watered judiciously they never 
root properly. This remark applies to all 
newly-potted things in general. By saying the 
Ferns form into a hard mass, I suppose you 
refer to Adiantums and such like, which may 1 e 
readily dissected, or the roots carefully reduced, 
and the same pots, after a thorough cleansing, 
again used.—C. T. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WATERING PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

“ Plkase come and look at my plant and tell 
me how often I must water it ?” The above 
were almost the first words addressed to me 
when making a visit some few day ago, and I 
am afraid my answer gave the questioner a 
very poor opinion of my floricultural know¬ 
ledge. I simply replied: “I am sure I do 
not know nor did I. Regularity and system 
are very valuable in many instances, but not 
among plant life, and least of all when apply¬ 
ing water. For example, let us say we water a 
plant every day. What is the natural result ? 
Sometimes it is sodden, and at others receives 
hardly sufficient moisture. There are stages in 
the existence of all plants when they need 
double and treble the quantity of water that 
they do at others. Independent of this, 
let us consider how very changeable the 
atmosphere is, and what a vast effect this 
must have in itself. A room has per¬ 
haps not had a fire in it for some two or 
three days, or it may be weeks. During this 
period the plant has felt need of little water ; 
but when a hre is lighted and the atmosphere 
dried up, moisture from the plant naturally 
evaporates more freely, and in consequence the 
supply must be increased. Again, a plant is in 
a window; while closed there is not much water 
needed to keep the soil fairly moist ; but if wo 
open the window a short time we shall be 
astonished how dry the soil becomes, more or 
less according to the draught occasioned and the 
state of the air. Then a plant, say of Arum 
Lily or other water-loving subject, wants much 
more than a Zonal Pelargonium, and this is 
even more marked when growing freely or other¬ 
wise. If we except bog-plants, there are none 
growing in a state of nature which are kept in 
the same state of uniform moisture as many 
endeavour to secure when cultivating them in 
rooms. Nor do they receive regular supplies 
of water in given quantities. It is surely want 
of a little thought and consideration which 
causes persons to ask similar questions to that I 
have commenced with. As a general rule, all 
plants need twice as much water when growing 
to what they do while in a dormant or partially 
dot mint condition. Some require to be kept 
perfectly dry for a short time, and then be 
supplied with large quantities. No amount of 
system will ensure uniform moisture under the 
varying degrees of temperature and atmospheric 
conditions our rooms are subject to ; therefore, 
the only plan is to use a little of what my 
country friends call “gumption.” P. U. 


FERNS IN GLASS CASES. 

In reply to “J. R. T. Z.” and others, yes; 
Todea superba is not only the most beautiful of 
the Todeas, but one of the most elegant of all 
cultivated plants. This and other allied species 
owe their ability to thrive in rooms where the 
atmospheric conditions are not suited to plant- 
life to their need of always being kept closely 
confined under a glass covering of some kind, 
either an ordinary bell-glass or a tight-fitting 
Fern-case, a still, damp atmosphere continually 
in contact with their delicate leaves being a 
necessity of their existence. Another merit they 
present is that they will succeed better in a 
room which has its windows facing the north 
than if they were in an opposite direction under 
the influence of the sun. In fact, these Todeas 
may be said to be completely sunless in their 
wants, only requiring a Bubdued and limited 
amount of light ; beyond this they will bear 
without injury a temperature so low that would 
be fatal to most plants usually grown in pots. 
Several degrees of frost will do them no harm. I 
remember once seeing a plant of this Todea which 
was placed in a room such as I have mentioned 
facing northwards. The pot in which it was grow¬ 
ing was plunged in Moss in a large pan, and covered 
with a corresponding sized bell-glass ; its largest 
fronds were then about 1 foot long. During the 
summer it made about a score more fronds, 
many of which were over 18 inches in length. 
The plant took a handsome vase-like form, the 
fronds from their base for some length upwards 
assuming a partially erect position, and then 
arching over with their points down to the 
Moss in which it was plunged. This plant gradu¬ 


ally grew stronger and larger, until it l>ecame 
a very fine specimen. All the attention it 
received was to water the roots freely al>out 
every week or ten days whilst growth was in 
progress, but the top of the plant was never 
wetted in the least. The syringing or 
sprinkling overhead w’hich this Todea is often 
subjected to is generally most injurious, causing 
the fronds to become thrown, very different in 
its effects to the moisture that arises within the 
glass and covers them with a complete garniture 
of condensed pearl-like globules. During the 
winter months it does not require water oftencr 
than every three weeks or so. To those who 



The Killarncy Ftrn (Trichomanes radicans) under a 
glass ease. 

can see l>eauty in a plant without flowers, it is 
not possible to have a more charming object in 
a room. It thrives better where there is not a 
fire regularly, and does not require any artificial 
heat, unless there is more than 8 degs. or 10 degs. 
of frost, which is not likely to occur in many 
houses. 

The Killarney Fern (here figured), which is 
one of the most beautiful of Ferns for glass cases, 
loves a moist, confined atmosphere. In order to 
grow it successfully in a room, it should be enclosed 
in a case, which, when closed, effectually guards 
it against the draughts and the parched, vitiated 
atmosphere which often prevails in such a situa¬ 
tion. The case may be made of any desired 
form or dimensions, but it is imperative that 
provision be made for thorough drainage, one 
way of effecting which is to form a false l>ottom, 
made of punctured galvanised iron. The lower 
portion of the ease should be so constructed 
that it may be drawn out at will, thus affording 
means for emptying away any superfluous 
moisture which may have drained into it. The 
soil should consist of fibrous peat in lumps, with 
which should be mixed some pieces of sandstone 
and a little coarse silver sand. In planting, 
use the soil in a moist state, and water no more 
than is necessary to preserve it in a moist con¬ 
dition. In hot weather a gentle dewing over¬ 
head will be beneficial ; but from September to 
May syringing must be discontinued, and water 
at the root must then be cautiously administered. 

B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The earliest batch of cuttings put in for the 
purpose of producing large high-class blooms 
the early part of last month will now be forming 
roots. The recent spell of wintry 7 weather 
would be the means of checking their progress, 
if the cuttings were not absolutely safe from its 
effects. Even then some care is necessary in 
affording sufficient ventilation to prevent the 
leaves from damping during dull and sunless 
weather. After a frost leaves or cuttings in a 
confined space are more liable to be affected by 
damp than at any other time, owing to the 
larger amount of condensation of moisture that 
is prevalent. If the cuttings occupy a small 
frame or hand-light on the stage in the green¬ 
house or other cool structure, remove the lights 
regularly for at least an hour every morning to 
dissipate the condensed moisture that collects 
on the glass and around the sides of the inside 
of the frame during the night. It is a good 
plan to wipe the glass inside the frame every 


evening, keeping a sponge handy for the pur¬ 
pose. »Such a precaution minimises the amount 
of moisture in the morning. If any of the 
leaves exhibit signs of decay remove the parts 
affected, as this will prevent, to a great extent, 
the decay of the whole leaf. During the time 
the cuttings arc forming roots but little water 
will be required. The soil should l>c maintained 
in a moist state and no more. It is a mistake, 
however, to allow the leaves to flag for want of 
water, as this hinders root formation. Directly 
roots arc formed a little air should then be 
admitted by tilting the lights slightly at first, 
and increasingly until they can be removed 
altogether ; but while some of the plants need 
air the leaves of others will flag. This is caused 
by those particular varieties not rooting quickly 
and strongly. These should l>c removed to a 
frame by themselves, where they can be kept 
closer than those which do not flag and require 
more air to retain that stockv growth which is 
such an advantage. When the plants are well 
rooted, and will lxsar free exposure to the air 
without flagging, remove them from the hand 
lights and place them upon a shelf close to the 
lass in the same house where they were struck, 
'he temperature should not rise higher than 
43 degs. by night, and not more than 65 degs. 
during the day, admitting abundance of air to 
maintain a stocky growth. The advantage of a 
light position is that it prevents their being 
“ drawn up ” weakly. If Chrysanthemums are 
placed in a rather warm temperature, and some 
distance from the glass also, it is surprising how 
quickly the growth is weakened. It is so im¬ 
portant in good culture that a stocky foundation 
is laid, without this success cannot follow. If 
the house is not provided with shelves temporary 
ones can easily be put up by suspending them 
from the rafters by means of strong wire and 
screws. The shelves may Ixs about 9 inches 
wide, according to circumstances, and on each 
side there should be a groove to run the water 
off to one end, which can easily be done by 
allowing a slight slope in fixing the shelves. 
Any plants standing underneath the Chrysan¬ 
themums are then not splashed by the water 
given the plants overhead. E. M. 


Summer Chrysanthemums. — There 
is so much heard about the Japanese and 
Chinese Chrysanthemums in the autumn and 
winter that we are apt to forget how much we 
owe to various other members of the family at 
other periods of the year. The frutescens forms, 
after all, are, in a general decorative aspect and 
especially for market purposes, perhaps of much 
more importance than are any other varieties of 
species, for they bloom under judicious treat¬ 
ment for fully eight months, will make first 
class pot plants at any time, are employed 
in vast quantities for domestic or window 
decoration, for greenhouses, and for bedding 
purposes. They can l)e propagated from 
cuttings as easily as any greenhouse or bedding 
plant we have, and the flowers arc of the most 
txiautiful kind for ordinary uses when cut. 
This frutescens Chrysanthemum does not lend 
itself to the winning of prizes at shows ; hence 
we hear so little about it. Of hardy annuals, 
there are the golden-tlowered single forms of 
sogetum, the double white and yellow varieties 
of coronarium, all wondrously profuse bloomers ; 
the singularly varied and beautiful forms of 
tricolor, some of w'hich may be said to present 
the prettiest of single or Daisy-like flowers in 
cultivation. All these we can have from seed 
with the greatest facility ami in bloom for fully 
five months if sowm for succession. Then the 
giant Daisies are also Chrysanthemums, and 
leucanthemum, maximum, lacustre, and the tall 
uliginosum give of perennial forms a wealth of 
beautiful flowers from June till the end of 
Octol>er. Still, of all these forms little is 
heard, little of fuss is made; they give rise, 
happily, to no wrangling, and arc in no danger 
of being strangled by the cruel love of the rule- 
of-thumb florist.—A. 


Sweet Peas. —Quite safe from the attacks 
of both mice and birds arc Sweet Peas when 
sown thinly in 4A-inch pots and stood in a 
greenhouse or frame. Perhaps in gardens 
where there is much to do every little labour 
of this description renders doing it well diffi¬ 
cult i still, the filling of 100 4J-inch pots with 
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soil, sowing in each one several seeds, adding a 
little more soil, watering freely and standing 
the pots on the floor of a temperate house or 
in a gently heated frame does not take long, 
and once done there can be no doubt whatever 
but that great advantage is gained. If it be 
desired to have extra early flowers some of 
these pot clumps of Sweet Peas may be shifted 
later into 9-inch pots, and in these be early 
bloomed. If wanted for the formation of 
clumps in the borders, they can be turned out 
about the middle of April, when the plants 
are 6 inches in height, and thus having ample 
room and well staked will produce clusters of 
growth and flowers of the most desirable kind. 
If, on the other hand, wanted to form a long 
row or line, the clumps turned out from the 
pots may be divided into two, then be planted 
in a shallow trench at 9 inches apart, and in 
that way will soon develop into a beautiful 
hedge of flowers and foliage. A sowing made 
in the open ground just at the time these are 
planted out will give a capital succession for 
late summer and autumn flowering, and will 
then be less likely to suffer from the depre¬ 
dations of mice or birds. When sowing the 
more recently introduced varieties it is de¬ 
cidedly the wisest course to sow the seeds in 
pots. There is sometimes danger from mice 
even in houses and frames, but in such cases the 
pests can be overcome by persevering with the 
usual remedies—D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

5260.— Best Carnations. —There are very 
few Carnations that do not burst their flower- 
pods at times, especially when grown in un¬ 
favourable positions as to soil, and during bad 
seasons. I have had to discard a good many 
from my collection on account of this failing, 
among others that well-known old favourite 
Gloire de Nancy, which, planted in the open in 
the calcareous soil here, failed some years to 
produce any flowers that w r ere fit to use without 
the aid of 'matting or wire. The list of varieties 
in Gardening (December 23rd, p. 595) have 
been selected either on account of their colour, 
or because I have found them less liable to this 
unfortunate failing, and are probably the least 
liable of the several colours to this defect. 
Probably we shall have, in the not far distant 
future, plenty of border Carnations which will 
not only grow in any good garden soil without 
pod-bursting, but will also bear very fragrant 
flowers, anu among these will most probably 
be found some improvements on such good 
varieties which we already possess, as the 
Old Clove, Blush Clove, or Satin Queen, 
W. P. Milner, the Governor, the Duke, Raby 
Castle, Ketton Rose, Rose Celestial, Comte de 
Chambord, Germania, though this seldom 
bursts with me—a friend who treats his 
Carnations very liberally complains that 50 per 
cent, of his flowers of the variety, Mrs. R. 
Hole, are spoilt through bursting. Although 
to some extent a burster, this is a variety we 
cannot well do without, on account of its unique 
colour, especially for supplying cut flowers. 
There are, I believe, varieties in existence 
which are supposed to be a long way ahead of 
this variety, but till they become better known, 
and are to be had at popular prices, Mrs. R. 
Hole will take a lot of beating.—F. B., Win¬ 
chester. 

5272.— Ipomaea pandurata. —This is a 
deciduous nardy climbing plant from North 
America, which, as far as I know, no one in this 
country has ever succeeded in getting it to 
flower. I remember some years ago that several 
people tried it, but failed to get any satisfaction 
out of it. The hardy Hibiscus you mention 1 
do not know ; but if it is of the same character 
as those grown in England, I may tell you that 
it is more likely to succeed in a peaty soil than 
any other.—J. C. C. 

5*255.— Auriculas in a garden —If the 

weather permits a good top-dressing would 
probably be the best treatment for your 
Auriculas. A mixture of two-thirds good 
fibrous loam and one of leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure, with a good handful of soot 
added, would be preferred ; or, failing this, 
some good garden soil could be used. In this 
they woula root freely from their stems, and 


would greatly facilitate replanting after flower¬ 
ing, as you will then know which varieties are 
worth troubling about.—F. B., Winchester. 

A note on Christmas Roses.— It is 

only in soil of a suitable character that it is safe 
to lift these plants every two years and then 
divide them afterwards. Anyone with a soil 
that is naturally heavy, cold, and unsuitable to 
the quick growth of these plants will find a 
difficulty in managing them in this way, unless 
a large stock of plants is available, so 1 adopted 
the plan of making a plantation of the best 
roots on an east border of a size suitable for 
covering with an ordinary two-light frame. I 
took out the subsoil to a depth of 18 inches, 
retaining that on the surface, while the bottom 
was thoroughly broken up to allow of the water 
running away. Loam, peat, and leaf-soil were 
added in about equal portions. The clumps 
were planted in the spring after flow*ering, and 
now they give a wealth of bloom every year at 
Christmas, with but a tithe of the trouble 
experienced in lifting and dividing the roots 
afterwards. When the last flowers are cut from 
the plants in February, or sometimes it may be 
in March, the frame is taken away, if the 
weather is at all suitable. The old flower-stems 
not used when fresh are cut away, and a mulch¬ 
ing of horse-manure is given to the plants. 
When growing, abundance of w'ater is given if 
the weather be hot and dry, and occasional doses 
of liquid-manure are supplied, inducing good 

g rowth, which is all in favour of a full crop of 
owers the next year. It is surprising how 
soon Hellel>ores suffer from drought. The lights 
are put on in the middle of October, abundance 
of air l>eing admitted at all times, except in the 
case of cold weather, when the flowers are 
pushing up and it is thought they will not be 
expanded by any particular date.—E. 


NEW ZEALAND REED (ARUNDO 
CONSPICUA). 

This is a capital companion for the Pampas 
Grass, especially in the western counties of 
England, and on good soils. In some very fine 
deep soils it reaches a height of nearly 12 feet, 
and it is well worth growing where its dimen- 



New Zealand Heed (Arundo conspicua). 


sions are much less. It flowers before the 
Pampas Grass, and is a fore-runner of that 
magnificent plant. It makes a noble specimen 
for the lawn, w r here it grows well. It commences 
blooming in July, lasting until the end of 
October. Grown in tubs in a cool greenhouse 
or winter garden this noble Reed is very hand¬ 
some, and its silky plumes (sec illustration) last 
in perfection much longer than in the open air. 
It likes strong, fibrous, loamy soil, and plenty 
of water nearly all the year round. It is pro 
pagated by seeds or division. It requires care¬ 
ful planting, and generally several years’ growth 
after transplanting before flowering* G. 


ROSES. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

No doubt this will always be more or less 
erratic in its behaviour out-of-doors. A few 
other Roses are somewhat so, but none to the 
extent that characterises Marechal Niel. Good 
free-growing, constant-blooming plants may occa¬ 
sionally be met with, but generally its behaviour 
is indifferent, and it does not always readily 
respond to our endeavours to induce healthy, 
vigorous growth. Although I have not actually 
proved the value of the cutting-down plan in 
the open air after flowering, I have tried an 
experiment in this way, and which perhaps 
was likely to lead to good results. It seemed 
so in my calculations, but I failed to realise 
expectations. In my case six dwarf plants 
on the seedling Brier-stock were planted in a 
very favourable position against a "warm wall 
with a south aspect. They were rather close 
together, and as all made a vigorous growth, 
there was not room to train all the shoots 
properly. The idea then occurred to me that 
perhaps by laying in almost full length the 
shoots of three plants and cutting the others 
down to near the ground I might have them in 
succession, assuming that the cut-back plants 
would, as the result of their hard pruning, 
make a vigorous growth to lay in for flowering 
the following spring. Those that were unpruned 
flowered well and finely, but the cut-backs only 
make a -weak, puny growth, and therefore quite 
defeated my object. A variety of circumstances 
has to be reckoned with out-of-doors that do not 
interfere with or influence culture under glass. 
With so many really reliable first-rate Roses it 
seems almost a waste of time and space to 
attempt the growth of Marechal Niel at all ex¬ 
tensively. I have had no experience as to 
w'hether it is long-lived as a standard, but it 
certainly grows very well in this way. A 
number of standard and half-standard plants 
that I have seen in Mr. Frank Cant’s nursery 
on several occasions always surprised me with 
their health and vigour, and they reward him 
with hundreds of perfect flowers. Nothing 
like hard pruning is resorted to in spring, but 
the long strong shoots are brought down more 
or less horizontally and tied to stakes. So 
treated thev flower almost their entire length. 

A. 


FORCING ROSES. 

In the early forcing of Rases, endeavour to 
maintain a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 dogs., 
then all will be well; but do not be alarmed if, 
with the appearance of the sun for a few 
moments, the temperature rises to 55 degs. or 
even more. This will be of benefit to the 
plants, but on no account admit air. If the sun 
be more than usually strong at this season the 
fire may be steadied for awhile, but be careful 
this is not too long-continued, as the water 
cools quickly in such weather, and the tempera 
ture of the house will rapidly decline when the 
sun has again disappeared. One very important 
item in the forcing of Roses early is obtaining 
the fullest amount of light, and to ensure this, 
the glass will have to be washed occasionally 1 o 
clear off the soot which remains after a dense 
black fog. Nothing short of hard rubbing will 
remove this greasy black deposit, which so 
effectually excludes the light, and nothing is 
better suited for the purpose than the brushes 
obtainable from any horticultural sundriesman. 
These affixed to a handle simplify the washing 
of glass roofs, having a lad with a coarse syringe 
to damp the glass in advance, and to return at 
intervals to rinse off what has been washed. 
During severe frosts it is impossible to do this, 
as the water freezes too quickly ; but advantage 
should be taken of the earliest opportunity, as 
the plants suffer considerably when light is thus 
obscured. Fumigation must be done in advance, 
as it were, to keep insects in check. Once 
they get the upper hand it is almost 
impossible to eradicate them without injury to 
the plants as well. It w ill l>e found better, as 
a rule, to fumigate twice moderately rather than 
attempt the destruction of the pest at one 
strong application. A good preventive measure, 
and one oy no means so much in vogue as its 
effectiveness and simplicity merit, is that of 
syringing with clear soot-water occasionally, 
making the solution reveral days before use* 
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Soot is especially valuable in the Carnation- 
house, and young plants I frequently water 
overhead with it, particularly if red spider 
exists. Such simple means as these are too 
frequently overlooked, and those who have not 
tried the above in the way now suggested 
should lose no time in doing so. As soon as the 
buds are well formed and have emerged from 
the foliage, a little weak stimulant may be 
given, starting with soot-water first, and after¬ 
wards about twice weekly, giving some good 
artificial manure in a weak solution. It will be 
found advantageous to apply it in a weak state 
and frequently, rather than in stronger doses at 
longer intervals. It is also advisable to change 
the food supplier; when the buds begin to show 
colour stimulants may be discontinued. E. 


THE GROWTH OF TEA ROSES. 

Soils, situations, and local peculiarities deter¬ 
mine a great deal, and in some degree account for 
the varied experiences of different Rose growers. 
Reading; the remarks of another rosarian and 
comparing them with one's own experience 
frequently reveal soinedecided differences so great 
as to be almost unaccountable. Observations, 
however, of the different growth of self-same 
kinds upon heavy soil in the south and in lighter 
soil in the eastern counties lead me to suppose 
that we err in trying to grow all the kinds under 
uniform conditions, more especially as regards 
soil. Now that ardent growers, not of Roses 
alone, but of other plants as well, do so much 
towards preparing for them a site and soil as 
congenial as it is possible to be made, I think it 
is quite an open question whether a bed of 
lighter soil than that usually sought after and 
considered the essential for Rose growing might 
not be the remedy for so-called* delicate kinds 
and the means of inducing greater vigour. There 
would certainly be increased ability to with¬ 
stand low temperatures, 1>ccause hardiness is 
very much proportionate to the capacity the 
soil has for retaining water—at legist, such is my 
idea. There is, of course, nothing like uni¬ 
formity as regards habit of growth, but there is 
a marked difference between the behaviour of 
Niphetos in various localities. In my previous 
notes 1 have alluded to the fact that, being so 
largely grown under glass, it came to be regarded 
as a decidedly tender, if not absolutely worthless, 
kind for open-air culture, and that this was very- 
far from being the truth. In consequence of the 
pendulous disposition of the tlowcrs, I made a 
group in a raised border, and a very pretty one it 
became. The bushes grew strongly and flowered 
most freely. The second lot of flowers came finer 
than the first, and some of them were borne quite 
erect on strong shoots. I used to think they 
had much more substance than the compara¬ 
tively flimsy blooms I have seen under glass, 
but, at any rate, especially towards autumn, in 
the cooler days, the llowers were more lasting. 
The plants never showed any extra suscepti¬ 
bilities to cold, and they have endured the 
rigours of all the winters that have passed since 
they were planted entirely unprotected and 
without suffering. In a less favoured garden 
I have seen Niphetos at the foot of a wall 
growing vigorously and producing fine flowers. 
Mr. 1). T. Fish used to praise Niphetos grown 
in this way, and I think the majority of rosarians 
will hardly go so far as to discard it for delicacy 
or poor growth. Souvenir de Paul Neyron has 
been mentioned by some as a tender, uncertain 
Rose, but I have always found it the very 
opposite of this, and, growing in its own way 
undisbudded, no kind could give a greater pro 
portion of fine flowers than this has always done. 
My first experience of Innocente Pirola was in 
heavy soil, where it was most unhappy, but 
elsewhere it proved one of the very best Tea 
Roses, and the bushes grew quite a yard high. 
I am not sure of Cleopatra, but Ernest Metz 
last year proved that it possessed robustness. 
There is a danger of a line Rose such as this 
being over-propagated at first, and it is a matter 
of two or three years liefore it reveals its true 
character. Ethel llrownlow is held in high 
estimation by the exhibitors, and I must confess 
to being astonished with some blooms I saw cut 
from standard plants in one of the large Rose 
nurseries last year. With me, growing as a 
dwarf, its shoots have always been of a thin, 
wiry character, and the flowers, though well 
formed, were small, with the lilac tinge rather 
. too pronounced. H. 
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SINGLE ROSES. 

These Roses make such lieautiful additions to 
our roseries that they ought to be far more 
generally cultivated than is found to be the 
case. For instance, they include some of the 
very ljest climbers—that is to say, climbers that 
are exceedingly hardy, immensely vigorous, 
but little subject to disease, and extremely free 
flowering. Such a one is Rosa polyantha, which 
will grow anywhere to any height almost, and 
hide itself in June under a snowy awning of 
white blossoms of delicious fragrance. It may 
be propagated from cuttings in the open ground 
more rapidly even than Manetti, and it is abso¬ 
lutely hardy. Rosa Brunoniana (here figured), 
again, though scarcely so hardy, makes a most 
distinguished-looking climber, with its glaucous 
foliage and great trusses of white flowers. Then 
the North Americans, Rosa lucida and Rosa 
nitida, are always attractive for their glossy 
foliage and brown stems, even when they are not 
covered with bright, rosy flowers or brilliant 
scarlet bunches of heps, and they are as hardy 
and vigorous as possible. Rosa macrantha may 
be regarded as a queen among single Roses, with 
its great, royal-looking blossoms, flesh tinted, 
and crowned with a gleaming diadem of golden 
stamens ; and Hebe’s Lip—not a species, but 
generally classed as a hybrid Sweet Brier—with 
large flowers, having a purple margin to each 
white petal, is not less beautiful. There are 
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many delightful forms of the Sweet Brier, but 
most of them are either double or semi-double. 
The Austrian Briers, yellow and so-called (mis¬ 
called) copper, are, of course, amongst the most 
distinct and gorgeous of all Roses, single or 
otherwise, and a great mass of either seen at its 
l>est is a sight not readily to be forgotten. The 
Rugosas, white and red, arc also very hand¬ 
some, both in flower and in fruit, and well 
known, though they cannot on that account l>e 
omittvd from a list of the liest. A single Rose 
which is not often seen is one of tne most 
fascinating things in the whole rosery ; it is 
Rosa berberidifolia Hardyi, which throughout 
the summer produces a wealth of blossoms. 
The flowers have clear yellow petals, with 
a narrow blotch at the base of each, delighting 
everyone who secs it. A bunch of well-grown 
flowers of this Rose is a never-failing attraction 
at a Rose show. Anyone who has a rockery— 
for which it is particularly well adapted— 
should grow this charming and hardy Rose. 


5270. -Making a propagator.—I made 
my own propagator, and this is how I did it. 
1 got a box 2 feet long, 1(1 inches wide, and 
IS inches deep. I removed the top, and on one 
side removed the lower half of the boards and 
hung it on hinges, so as to got the lamp in and 
out, and to close it afterwards to shut in the 
warmth. I then secured a zinc tray 1 inch 


deep, the size of the box inside. Strips of very 
narrow boards were then nailed on to the sides 
and ends of the box, and 9 inches from the 
bottom, on these strips, the tray rests. The 
tray is then filled half full of water, and on the 
top of it is placed a sheet of perforated zinc, 
and on the sheet of zinc I place half-an-inch of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or sawdust all over. Three 
ordinary squares of glass are placed on the top, 
and, except the lamp, the propagator is complete. 
I use an ordinary petroleum-lamp with a glass, 
which together is 8 inches high, and the best 
petroleum obtainable. With this simple con¬ 
trivance 1 can get a temperature of 95 degs., if 
I wanted so much.—J. C. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

SLIPPER ORCHIDS (CYPRIPEDIUMS). 
“Jesse Chapman” wishes to know if I will 
give him a description of about a dozen 
Clipper Orchids? Yes, I will; but he must 
understand that there are many dozens to chot»se 
from, and the kinds given may not l»e just the 
ones he wants ; but they may be added to ever 
as he thinks proper. The plants all require to 
be well drained ; those kinds which are noted 
as limestone kinds should have a compost of 
all limestone ; but for the other kinds use pieces 
of broken pots. The soil for the majority of 
the kinds should consist of about equal parts of 
rough peat, chopped Sphagnum Moss, light- 
yellow turfy loam, and sharp sand ; but the 
species which grow in limestone * should be 
potted in that material, and be likewise 
drained with larger pieces of the same. The 
house should be kept nice and moist, and 
the plants be well supplied with Mater 
to the roots, keeping them in a temjx;rature 
of the East India house, never allowing it to 
fall below about 05 degs. at night in the m- inter, 
rising to 70 degs.—80 degs. by sun heat in the 
summer. They should be kept M ann enough in 
the M-intcr to alloM' some moisture being used 
about them, so as to keep their foliage in a 
moist and healthy condition. 

C. Bellatulum. —A species introduced by 
Mr. Stuart Low some four or five years ago, 
and it is one of the most charming of its kind. 
The flowers arc large and beautifully spotted, 
and its foliage is richly marked and large. But 
the plant has not been done justice to, which 
arises in the first place, I think, from wrong 
potting, and no matter hoM r friends laugh, 1 
advise them being potted in broken lime¬ 
stone and tine yelloM- loam, l>esides putting the 
large pieces of limestone on the bottom of the 
pots as drainage. The dorsal sepal and petals 
are very large and round, and they are in 
colour from pale-yellow to pure-M-hite, more or 
less spotted, and blotched with broM nish-purplc, 
tinged in some examples with a shade of rose ; 
the lip is small, and is sparingly dotted with 
the same colour as the petals. It is nearly re¬ 
lated to C. Godefroyae, but is much superior. 

C. concolor.—T his is a someM’hat small- 
flowered plant, the blossoms having a yellow- 
ground over which is spread some reddish- 
purple dots. It is a limestone plant, and has 
improved very much under this treatment. 

C. Cuktisi is a large-flowered and very 
beautiful form ; the flon-ers are large, the petals 
deflexed, with purple dots on a darker ground, 
dorsal sepal vivid-green, with a broad white 
margin. Some very fine forms have appeared 
from an importation made of this kind by Mr. 
Sander, of St. Albans. The flov-ers of these are 
not spotted like many of the section to M’hich it 
belongs. 

C. DkI'UY'I. —This is a plant found by Col. 
Drury on the Travancore Hills, quite isolated 
from other members of its race, and there many 
others arc doubtless to be found. It appears to 
be someM’hat of a sparse bloomer, the floM'ers 
being rich-yellow, with a broad chocolate band 
doM-n the centre of each segment. 

C. Elliotian I’M is a strikingly beautiful plant 
with large flowers, M’hich are produced four and 
five together at the same time, and which render 
it very beautiful. It Mas introduced by Mr. 
Sander. The lloM-ers are large and spreading, 
the ground colour is M’hite or creamy, thickly 
strewed with blackish lines. It appears to 
approach C. Stonei, but it is a much easier 
plant to cultivate, and more effective M’hen in 
flower. 
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C. Lawbenceianum.— This is like a very 
gigantic form of C. barhatum, both as regards 
size and colour, and it should be in every 
collection. Its broad dorsal sepal is very 
conspicuous. 

C. Lowi is an extremely handsome species, 
found growing upon lofty trees in the jungle ill 
Borneo. The segments are greenish, having 
beautiful defiexed petals some 3 inches long, 
spathulate, the points being light, the lower part 
yellowish, spotted with black. It has several 
Blossoms on the spike. 

<J. niveitm. —This is another of the limestone 
pltants, producing pure-white flowers, dotted 
with purple, which makes it a very desirable 
plant with the ladies. The dorsal sepal and the 
petals are pure-white, saving the line dots upon 
it. 

C. Stonei. —A superb form, from which 
originated the only plant of the variety known 
as 0. platylfenum. It is a very distinct and 
pretty Slipper Orchid, having broad, white 
sepals, having a few lines of black. The petals 
are long, slightly deflexed, white near the base, 
becoming yellow towards the middle and up¬ 
wards, spotted with black, the lip rose colour, 
streaked with crimson. 

C. Spicerianum. —This is a very pretty and 
telling kind, more especially as it blooms in the 
late autumn months. It has a broad dorsal 
sepal, of the purest white, saving a broad 
centre streak of dark-chocolate up the centre. 
The petals are green, beautifully frilled on the 
edges ; lip also a soft-green. 

C. superbiess is one of the very best of the 
C. barhatum group. It is beautiful in the ex¬ 
treme ; it has bright, tesselated leaves and large, 
light-coloured flowers ; the dorsal sepal is broad 
white, streaked with vermilion. The petals 
are slightly flushed with white, much spotted 
with lines of blackish warts, and delicate at 
the edges ; the lip ofgood size, brownish-purple. 

C. villosum. —This is a noble species, having 
very strong foliage, dark-green on the upper 
side, paler beneath, freckled at the base with 
black. The flowers are large, and somewhat 
variable in colour, having a varnished appear¬ 
ance ; the dorsal sepal brown from the centre, 
which is succeeded with a green tinge, the outer 
border white ; the petals are broadly spathulate, 
having a central vein of brownish-purple, the 
upper half being of a rich chestnut-brown, the 
lower half paler in colour; lip large, tawny- 
yellow. There are numerous named varieties of 
this plant which I pass over to a more fitting 
occasion ; but all of them with the typical plant 
require rather less heat than is given here for 
the dozen kinds asked for by “ J. C.” 

Matt. Bramble. 


5278. — Wireworms in leaf-mould.— 

The wireworms must have come up out of the 
ground into the leaf-mould, and if it was spread 
out in the winter they would instinctively go 
out of the mould into the ground again to 
escape the frost. I believe if the leaf-mould 
was spread out on frozen ground, and a sharp 
frost set in to thoroughly freeze the leaf-mould, 
it would kill them. If it is required for a 
Potato-bed, I would mi* it with good stable- 
manure fresh from the stables ; enough should 
be used to cause a good heat and steam. I kill 
all the wireworms in our turfy loam in this way. 
A few escape to the outside of the heap, but I 
turn it over again and that kills all of them — 
J. D. E. 

5264.— Oil-StOV©. —If properly managed an 
oil-stove in a conservatory will not injure the 
plants; but very often such stoves are not 
properly managed. The lamp either gets dirty 
and smokes or something or other goes wrong. 
Some time ago I went into a conservatory 
warmed with an oil-stove, and everything in 
the house was black from the lamp smoking. 
The stove had been temporarily left in charge 
of a servant who did not understand its 
management, or else was careless about it, and 
the whole thing went wrong. The larger stoves 
should have a pan of water on the top, as this 
keeps the atmosphere geniaL—E. H. 

- The danger of oil-stoves is when they 

are neglected, or the wicks get too high, creat¬ 
ing an unpleasant suffocating smoke. When, 
however, the wicks are kept properly trimmed, 
and the stove attended to carefully in other 
respects, there is no risk. Many small green¬ 
houses aie heated through the winter-months 
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with an oil-stove, the common form of heating 
apparatus for amateurs to use. A small stove 
will warm a comparatively large structure. It 
is gas that is sd destructive to plant life, and a 
gas-stove in a conservatory is certain to produce 
undesirable results. —C. T. 

- An oil-stove is not injurious to plants in a cohser- 

vatory provided the flame is properl y managed. If too 
high we pet a ehokinp smoke ; when not high enough the 
oil ascending the wick is not consumed sufficiently fast, 
and we get its fumes in the utinosphere. I>amps of all 
kinds dry the air very much, and detract from its 
qualities ; therefore it is better to follow the Russian 
plan and occasionally place a pan of water over the flame 
and avoid too parching a heat.—P. U. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely tvritten on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardknino, 57, Southampton-slreet, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publibhkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to he used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Qardbmng has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knoidedge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


5291. — Rosa ruposfk on a lawn.—I have some 
Rosa rugosa planted on a lawn. Ought the turf to be 
removed over the roots ?—P. P. 

5292. —Grafting fruit-trees.— Will someone give 
me instructions how to graft Pear, Apple, and Plum-trees, 
and the proper period of the yew to do the work V— Bert. 

5293. — Parsnips for show.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me how to grow these for show, the best kind to grow for 
size, and when to sow the seed ? Soil is of a retentive 
nature.—D. T. 

5294. — Cow-manure.—I put a good layer of cow- 
manure on my Roses, fruit-trees, and Rhododendrons. I 
am told since that it would kill the Rhododendrons. Is 
that so?—W. D. It. 

5295. — White Chrysanthemum. — Will “ j. 
Groom,” or anyone else, kindly state if there is a White 
Chrysanthemum of the same type in cultivation equator 
superior to Elaine 'T. N. 

5296. — Lysimachia Nummularla aurea.— Will 

someone tell me if the above can be raised fn. m seed ; also 
the culture of same, and can the seed be purchased from 
any seedsman ?—H. G. K. 

6297. — Ltlbonla florlbunda.— Will “ P. U.” kindly 
say if this plant will flower in a greenhouse without heat 
in winter, and is Libonia penrhosiana the same plant or of 
the same habit V—Libonia. 

5298. — A hanging-basket.— What would be the 
most effective way to adorn a hanging-basket, 15 inches in 
diameter, for a greenhouse 'l When and how should the 
work be begun ?—A. E. W. 

5299. — Table plants.— Will anyone inform me if 
there is a rule iu exhibiting table plants as to the height 
of them, and if so where could it be had ? I have been 
told there is a rule.—W. M. 

5300. — Plants out-of-doors.— Would anyone kindly 
inform me if they have tried to grow the following, and 
with what result (out-of-doors ; they are both hardy): 
Ipomna paudurata and Childs’ New Hardy Hibiscus.— 
A. A. 

5H01.— Creeper for a window.— Would someone 
tell me a nice Creeper to hang over the sides of window- 
boxes? I have got a lot of boxes to All for windows, and 
should be much obliged to anyoue who would kindly tell 
me.— Richardson. 

6302.— Treatment of lawns — l should be much 
obliged if anyone will tell me the best method of fertilising 
lawns, killing Mo.-s, &c., and whether wood-ashes are good, 
mixed with some phosphate, and if so in what quantities ?— 
Colonkl J. W. Wallington. 

5303. — Winter Apples, Ac.— 1, What is the best 
way to keep dessert Apples in prime condition during 
the winter? 2, How long should Ribston Pippins, 
King of the Pippins, and Blenheim Oranges keep good if 
treated in the right way ?— Hubert. 

5304. —Pine-apples.—I should be pleased if someone 
would give me the culture of queen Pines, now in 9-inch 
pots and twelve months old last August, and what degree 
of heat they should be in now, and should they be potted 
once more or not before they fruit ?—W. M. 

5305. — Japanese Chrysanthemums, Ac. — 
Would “ Mr. E. Molyneux ” kindly give me a few hints on 
the culture of the Japanese, Anemone, and large-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, and when they should be struck, and 
the names of a dozen in each class?—W. M. 

6306. — Treatment of Cannas.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to treat Cannas raised from seed last 
year? 1 want to increase my stock of them. They are at 
present in pets in the greenhouse, and the leaves are still 
green. Ought they to be dried off ?—H. T. O. H. 


6307. — Asparagus tenulsslmus, Ac. — will 
someone kindly tell me if Asparagus tenuissimus and 
Asparagus plumosus nanus will do well in a greenhouse 
without heat ? I should also like to have the names of a 
few of the best hardy Ferns for such a house ?— 
Asparagus. 

&108.— A Privet-hedge.— I have planted a Privet- 
hedge. The plants have two to four shoots on each one* 
and are 3 feet high. Will someone please to tell me if I 
must cut them down, and if so when is the best time to do 
it ? I want a good thick hedge right from the bottom?*— 
E. II. F. 

5309. — Crickets in a greenhouse.— What can 1 
do to destroV, or at least prevent, crickets from doing 
damage in a warm greenhouse ? Last spring I was sorely 
troubled with them eating stuff off as it came up in seed 
boxes. With mfc Celery seedlings seem to be their favour¬ 
ite attraction.—F rkshm an. 

5310. — Sowing seed o i Callas, Ac.—l, When 
should 1 sow seeds of Calla iethiopica ? Will they flower 
next year? 2, When should 1 sow seeds of Genistas? 
3, When is best time to buy plants of Genistas and 
Hydrangeas? 4, When is the cheapest and best time to 
buy Calla plants?— Amateur. 

53H.— Room plants nipped by frost.— Will 
anvone kindly sav yvhat is to be done with Hare’s-foot 
Ferns and Nile Lilies (Callas) which have been nipped by 
the froBt, and are withered and drooping ? Freesias the 
same. All this happened in a drawing-room, and in one 
night. —Great I»isappoiktmknt. 

5312. — Lean-to house for a Grape-Vine, Ac.— 

I am about to build a lean-to house over a Grape-Vine. 
Will someone kindly inform me whether a Lapageria, 
Oleanders, and Tea Roses in pots will grow in the same 
house ? It will be 16 feet long 12 feet high by 7 feet wide, 
the situation facing south-east. It will be a cold house.— 
Machine Minder. 

5313. — A saddle boiler.— Can a saddle boiler, with 
90 gallons of water in the pipes, be heated with gas and 
some other material, which 1 do not know the name of, 
but it is largely used in heating stoves, and gives a good 
heat? Could I obtain enough heat for two houses about 
10 feet to 12 feet high and S feet yvide and IS feet long ? 
Would gas costmore than coke, &c. ?— Gas-burner. 

5314. - Plants in a cold frame.—I have a lot of 
out tings of “Geraniums,” Chrysanthemums, and Ferns 
with other things in a cold frame, which appear to be 
get ting very dry , but in consequence of the severe w eather 
l have been afraid to water thiin. Will someone please 
say how long this nia,v be put off, and in some cases 
should the pots he placed in water for a short time ? 
—Secundum. 

5315. — Best market Melon, Ac.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me the name of the best market Melon, and one 
likely to succeed in the following house—low span-roofed 
—heated by a flue running round three sides or it? Over 
this flue, on a stage, 1 promise to grow Melons. This flue 
will give bottom-heat and top-heat. The house gets no 
sun till nearly March. Which would pay l>est—Melons or 
Cucumbers ?— Mathew. 

5316. — Plants for a bed. —Will someone kindly give 
me a list of plants, and advise me hoyv to proceed to plant 
a bed 50 feet long and 4 feet wide with herbaceous plants, 
as I want to make one next spring to supply the house 
with fresh-cut blooms, if possible to have a supply from 
May to the end of autumn ? The soil is good, and the turf 
will be a sandy subsoil. I have now some Pentstemons, 
so do not need any more of these.—T hankkul. 

5317. — An Old Pear-tre©.— Will someone givo me 
advice as to what can be done to improve an old Pear- 
tree, the Chaumontel? One of ours this summer bore a 
very large quantity of fruit, but the Pears were such a 
small size we did not care about them. Some of the finest, 
however, I kept to ripen, and found them such a delicious 
flavour that yve are anxious if we can to improve the tree. 
Ought the roots to be pruned?— Ciiarmouth. 

5318. — Vigorous Chrysanthemums, Ac.— 
Would “ E. M.” kindly inform ine yvhich of the following 
Chrysanthemums are most vigorous and most suitable for 
growing for decoration : W. H. Lincoln, Avalanche, Mrs. 
F. Jamieson, Leon Fraeke, Alberic Lunden, Lily Bates, 
Boule d’Or, J. S. Dibliens, MissF. Davison, Viviand Morel, 
Gloire de Rocher, Pres. Harrison, Edwin Molyneux, Mr. 
R. Brahant. Kindly state which are most suited for 
cutting down?—R. B. 

5319. — Early and mid-season Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— Will “ Mr. Molyneux," or someone else, kindly 
give me the names of six good early kinds, six mid-season 
or November, and six late ? It is very essential that they 
be dwarf growers, not more than 3 feet if grown naturally, 
and yvhites must predominate. If such dwarf-growing 
kinds are scarce some information how to grow ordinary 
kinds dwarf and covered with foliage to the pots will be 
much appreciated ?— H. W. 

6320.— Plants suitable for growing with 
Roses in an unheated house.— At page 575, of 
No. 771, “1\ IT.” writes, in reference to Roses in an un¬ 
heated house : “ Where other subjects are grown they will, 
of course, he those which need somewhat, the same treat¬ 
ment, seeing it would never do to cultivate any yvhich 
could not stand a few degrees of frost.” Will he kindly 
say yvhat plants lie would recommend os coming under 
this category ?—Lewisii amite. 

5321. — A Strawberry crop.— Would someone 
kindly let me knoyv about how much fruit a thousand 
plants of Strawberries ought to yield, and which w ould be 
the best sorts to groyv for profit ? I have been told that 
President and Dr. Hogg are the best, that I could grow 
on the piece of ground I have two thousand plants. As 
I shall have to make the beds in April I am told l ought 
not to let the plants fruit this summer. Is this so ? What 
would be a fair price for the fruit?—A. Frbdbrick. 

5322. — Asphalting.— Will anyone who has had a good 
experience with asphalting he kind enough to set me right 
with mv difficulty? Two years ago I laid a good deal 
down in winter, yvhich got soft, and kicked up in summer 
—in fact, even in cold weather it did not set weli. My method 
was to heat the shingle, boil the tar, mixing all hot, with a 
little warm sand, and after laying down gave an extra can of 
tar, besides well saturating in the mixing. I shall be much 
obliged if anyone can tell the reason of it acting as it does ? 

1 —Bert. 
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6323. — Fumigating.— I shall be very glad to receive 
information of a safe and effectual way to fumigate with 
Tobacco-paper in a greenhouse containing mixed collection 
of plants, including Ferns and Heliotropes, Ac., which on 
previous occasions have always been affected by the smoke? 
The way I have done before was to place hot cinders in a 
large flower pot and the Tobacco-paper on the top, never 
allowing it to blaze. Will saturating the paper in alum 
and water be safer for the plants, ana effectual in destroy¬ 
ing green and black-flv?— Fkksiiman. 

6324. — Fixing hot-water pipes, dec.—I have a 
lean-to forcing-house against a south wall, 20. feet long, 
8 feet wide, 7 feet high at bock, and 2 feet 6 inches in front. 
I have an Eclipse boiler and 3(3 feet of 4-inch piping, which 
I purpose putting in. How far should 1 have the pipes 
from the front ? I want the house strictly for Tomatoes, 
which would he planted in the border, and have no 
staging. How close may the plants be to the pipes with¬ 
out being damaged by the heat? I should like one row 
between the pipes, and then 1 think 1 could have three 
rows at the liack if the width will admit; in all about forty 
plants. Would that do ?—H. (J. M. 

5325. —Climbing Roses in pots.— I should be 
much obliged for advice on the following subject: I bought 
a week ago two climbing Roses in pots, 8 inches across, 
for inv unheated greenhouse. The Marshal Niel I re¬ 
potted into a much larger sized pot, 18 inches across. The 
other Rose, a W. A. Richardson, I planted out in the west 
border of greenhouse. Both plants have three long shoots, 
the centre ones being about 4J feet long. Ought I to prune 
them, and if so how much? When ought I to apply any 
mulching or top-dressing. They are both planted in 
garden soil, mixed with a large proportion of leaf-mould. 
Advice will very greatly oblige— Naikkatis. 


5320.- Making a flower garden.—I wish to turn 
into a flower garden, with lawns and tennis-courts, nearly 
an acre of pasture. It is so infested with weeds that on my 
man's recommendation I am trenching it all over to the 
depth of 2 feet that he may plant it about February with 
Oats and (trass-seeds that both crops may come up together. 
The ground could not of course be available as a garden 
till next autumn or perhaps later. Would anyone kindly 
tell me whether the method thus described is the best, 
and what quantities of Oat and Grass-seed would be 
required ? If not the best method, what would be advis¬ 
able? Soil light and rather poor, gravel subsoil, near 
Farnham, Surrey.—A. C. J. 

5327.— Roses in pots.—I have about sixty Roses in 
pots, chiefly H. P.'s. After last year’s flowering 1 put 
them outside, and kept them out until end of November. 
Finding the frost had not harmed them then, and that they 
were beginning to show signs of life, I gave them a good 
top-dressing with nice loamy soil, mixed with a small 
quantity of Ichabor guano, and then placed them inside. 
The house is span-roof; size, 30 feet by 10 feet by 9 feet ; 
ami I also grow bulbs in the same house—Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Ac. Please say did I treat Roses aright, and w ill the same 
temperature suit bulbs and Roses alike? I have house 
heated with one of Poore’s heating apparatuses, which I 
find satisfactory.— Londonderry. 


6328.— Forcing Roses for cut bloom.— Thanks 
to “J. C. C. ” ana“P. U. ” for their kind information. 
In reference to the Roses I should like to know' how many 
Roses the varieties “ P. U.” names (December 30, 1893, 
}>age 008) each house will take planted out and if grown 
in pots ? I take it the Roses will lie grown on the one or two 
long-rod system, and lie cut down each season after 
flowering ? I might say the houses are built in two blocks 
of three with 20 yards between the two blocks. 3 feet to 
eaves, side ventilators, no partition walls, so I can get a 
free circulation of air through the three houses. They 
are going to In* heated with a (3-feet saddle-boiler with 
water bars, so I could put more pipes in houses if required. 


632 ). —Plants for a small greenhouse.—I have 
a s mil lean to greenhouse, facing south-west, no means of 
heating, except that a window from a room in which a 
fire is kept daily opens into it. I am a beginner, and 
want to get a few flowers for blooming in winter. I am 
specially fond of Carnations and Violets. Will someone 
oblige by letting me know if I can get them to flower in 
winter iu pots, and if so give a few' of the best kinds, and 
the names of a few other flowers for winter blooming, and 
the best time to plant ? In this greenhouse there is a 
border of earth about 2£ feet wide underneath the stage 
for pots, w hich is 4 feet from the earth. What would be 
suitable for planting there, as it looks ugly in its present 
state? Locality, Kirkwall, N.B.—B. B. 

5330.—’ Vines fruiting in pots.— Will someone 
please give me advice on the following?—I have just pur¬ 
chased four pot-Vines, two for planting and two for fruit¬ 
ing in pots. The first I have planted outside, the rods to be 
brought through a hole in the wall. When will it be 
a h isable to put them inside ? The hole in the wall is large 
e tough to put them through at any time without injury. 
Wnat length of rod should I leave when shortening back? 
The house is 5 feet to eaves, and no side grow ths will fce 
allowed below that point. The rods are about 10 feet or 
12 feet long. The two for fruiting in pots are in 12-inch pots 
with the same length of rod. Should they fruit in the 
8 nr* pots or be potted afresh? What length of rod should 
b left on these? How many hunches on each rod, and 
wneii should they he taken into the vinery, the tempera- 
t ire of which is at present minimum, 45 degs.; maximum, 
(3 • degs. ' The kinds are now* at foot of a wall outside. The 
v rietiesare Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling.—A. 
Ti'RXKR, Buckt. 

5(31. Marechal Niel Rose.— According to “ J.v 
st dement recently in Gardkxinu, the only profitable way 
t > grow this Hose is to plant it out in a border. Perhajw 
this accounts for my not having any blossoms on mine. I 
bought it last spring in 6-inch pot. It had some buds on 
it i i summer, bill they turned yellow and fell off. I 
ga. eit a shift into a 9-inch pot. It has three rods, each about 
4 fv.-t long, with some young growths 3 inches to 9 inches 
1 mg on the upper part of it (some of the largest tijw of 
th se I have taken off and potted to strike). At the bottom 
of t le plant on the stock the hark is peeling off, and the 
8 m-k looks as if it is rusty. It is on the stage in the cold end 
of a sm ill span-roofed house. I could fix a Rhubarb forcing 
cov.t Just under the stage and bring the rods through if 
th l would be 1 letter (w hich side of house would he best ? 
i n ive pipes north side of this end of house, but not soot i 


side), or I oould plant it in a conservatory ; then it would 
have to run up a wall ltffeet before it got to the gloss. High 
side of lean-to only heated to keep out frost. 1 have a 
corner of rockwork here where it could lie planted. This 
house is north-east, and does not get much sun, as it is 
shaded with trees. Should 1 be likely to succeed V—H. B. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. - 

5332. —Poor man’s record of Orchid gro win g. 
—Very interesting details. I shall keep them to mark how 
you improve.—M. B. 

5333. —Remedy for bn* and thrips.—A. E. 

Should obtain some “ Swift aim Sure ” insecticide, and he 
w’ill receive instructions with it.—M. B. 

5331 —Orchids with greenhouse plants. 
—H. M. must write and tell me what greenhouse plants 
he grows before I can say anything to him about what 
Onmids he can manage.—M. B. 

5335.— Plants In a hardy fernery (C. C.).— I 
advise you to let this remain for a month or more. You 
say it is all right for planting, hut you had better let the 
snow and frost get off the ground before you attempt it. 
Please ask your question again in a month’s time.—J. J. 

5380.— Ferns for profit (J. P. W. and others ).—I 
do not know what to do about advising in this matter. It 
seems to me rather overdone, and as others have every¬ 
thing to begin with, and have their houses and pipes in 
good working order, therefore, I advise you to leave it 
alone.—J. J. 

5337. -Summer-flowering Cattleya lablata 

(J. Birchington .)—I do not know upon w'hat authority 
your friend names Cattleya Warneri as this plant, although 
Warneri is very like the typical flower; the plant now’ 
called C. Gaskelliana years ago was known as C. 
labiata pallida, Ini. was called the Bummer-flowering 
labiata ; but perhaps your friend w’as not well enough up 
in Orchids lo know’ that ?—M. B. 

5338. — British Ferns for a cool-house (ft. (?.). 
—Evergreen kinds are the only ones which will stand you 
in any service during the w-inter months. For instance, 
the Ilart’s-tongue Fern (Seolopendriuin vulgare), of 
which there are innumerable varieties, will form a splendid 
show, as also does the Black Maiden-hair (Aspleniuin 
Adi an turn-nigrum), commonly know*n in market os the 
French Fern, which is always acceptable. The Holly Fern 
;Polyatiehum lonchitis) is another very handsome species. 
Any other hardy kind that retails its foliage may be used 
with advantage.—J. J. 

6339.— Orchids for a span-roofed house 

[J. J. C., Lyndhurst ).—Anguloa Clowesi and Ruckeri ; 
Cmlogyne barhata and cristata: Cymbidium eburtieum : 
Masdevaliia Chimaira, Tovarensis, Davisi, Humana, 
Houlettiana, Shuttleworthi, Vietchiana; Maxillaria grand!- 
flora, and Sanderiana ; Odontoglossum Blandum, crispuni, 
kJervantc-si, cirrhosum, gloriosum, Halli, Hunnew’ellianum 
luleo-purpureum, maculatum, Pescatorci, Polyxanthum, 
Rossi majus, Sanderiamim, triumphans; Oncidium con- 
color, crispum, hastatum, incurvum, macranthum, omi- 
thorrhvnchum, tigrimim, varioeosum, and Sophronitis 
grandifloro. The above will make you a start.—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

communications resjwcting ftlants or fruits 
sent to name should alicays accompany the parcel, which 
<houild be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, ;17, SouUiampton-strcet, Straiui, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—^. Jtarvie .-Begonia Rex var. 
apparently, hut such a poor specimen is difficult to name. 

- Miss Reid .—Apparently a Selaginelia or Club Moss, 

but specimen so minute os to be scarcely visible.- W. 

Williams. —Narcissus Tazetta var.- K.— Apparently 

Cryptomeria japonica, hut you should send us a better 

specimen.- Mrs. G. B. Smith well .—Schizostylis coccinea. 

- A. Belton .—Please send in flower; impossible to name 

from a single crushed leaf.—— J. S. I).—A small form of 

Lselia purpurata.- S. IF. B.— Looks like a Ununi, but 

flower too much crushed to name. Send better specimen 

in a box.- S. Forne.— 1, Aspidistra lurida variegata. 2, 

Cannot name. 3, The common Laurustinus.- W, If. 

Arthur.— I’teris erotica albo-lineata. 2, Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris. 3, l’leris argyrea. Leaf cannot name. 

- J. if.--Shrub, Harry a elliptica. Begonia leaves all 

varieties of B. Rex.- J. V'ogman, Polegate.—l, Crypto¬ 

meria japonica. 2, Taxus baceata probably. 3, Cupressus 
Law’soniana. 4, Cupressus I<awsoniana viridis. 6, Biota 

orientalis. 6, Biota eleganlissima.- Lady Amateur .— 

We cannot name from leaves only. It may be Brugmansia. 

Send in flower.- Odiham Close.—Vie should like to see 

specimens again W’hen in flower.- T. Bant .—Epiphyllum 

truncatum. * I 

Names Of fruit .—of Apides. Xn name or 

a idress. -Winter (Queening.- Apt.—A pple : King of the 

Pippins.— Mr. Goodchild, Clare .—Apples ; 1, Wellington ; 
2, Norfolk Beefing; 3, Seck-no-Further; 4, Ribston 
Pippin; 6, Roundway Magnum Bonum; 0, Fivc-crow'ned 
Pippin ; 7 and 8, Not recognised; 9 and 12, King of the 
Pippins; 10, Wellington ; 11, Bad specimen. Please do 
not send so mam in future, and more than one specimen 
of each kind should he sent.— T. Bant. —Apple : Northern 

Greening. Pear : Josephine de Malines.- huff .—Apple : 

M6re de Menage.- Thos. Bourne .—Pear : Easter Beurrtf. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, ami that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Gardener .—Apply to a chemist or oil-store keeper.- 

William Gray-—.Apply to Mr. B. C. Ravenscroft, Ifield 
Wood, near Crawley, Sussex, who is the raiser of the 
Tomato in question.-— A. X. Cheshire. —Yes; apparently 
a fairly good loam, and it should do for potting purposes. 

-W *m. Botoer. —The leaves have been badly affected with 

green-fly. Fumigate with Tobacco and then Byringe the 
Tacsonia with soapy water. Disappointed .—Drought 


at the roots, most likely.— —V. M .—Probably the stove 

is dirty. Wecannot tell without seeing it.- Lady A.— 

“Greenhouse and Stove Plants,” by T. Baines, pub¬ 
lished by John Murray, London.- L. G.,Jersey .—Applv 

to Mr. J. Groom, Seafleld-avenue, Gosport, Hants.- 

Charles Lavington .—Apply to Mr. E. Molyneux, Swan- 

more Park Gardens, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants.- Mr. 

G. B., Smith awK.—Pelargoniums, generally speaking, 

require but little w’ater in winter.- Aeklam.— We do not 

know of a hook that will help you. Send in here any 

queries you wish.-./. M .—No ; lamps may he used with 

care in a conservatory.- Tom-tit. -Apply to A. (J. 

Butler, Esq., The Lilies, 124, Boukenham-road Beckenham. 


BBSS. 

526 1 . — Management of Bees.— Unless 
t absolutely necessary, it is not good policy to 
feed Bees in mid-winter, and the only safe food 
to supply to needy colonies now is sugar-cake or 
candy, which should be placed over the feed- 
hole on top of the skep, and covered up warmly. 
It is made by boiling about three pounds of loaf 
sugar with about half-a-pint of water until it 
will set hard upon being suddenly cooled. It is 
then moulded into any desired form, and in half 
an hour is ready for use. If not inclined to 
make it, a substitute will be found in the 
ordinary sugar-candy of trade. The amount of 
stores required by a colony very much depends 

X i the manner of wintering it ; the less 
juate the protection from cold the greater is 
the amount of food consumed. Straw-skepa 
require careful consideration when their pro¬ 
vision for winter is being attended to. Judging 
thecontents by lifting is not always safe, as age of 
combs, probable amount of pollen, Ac., has to lie 
taken into account. The wintering of Bees in 
straw-hives is, however, attended with much less 
trouble and risk than in frame-hives, although 
the latter are much to be recommended in the 
intelligent management of Bees, as in them we 
have complete control over the inmates, we can 
interchange the combs and Bees from one hive 
to another, examine a stock in a few minutes, 
make artificial swarms, rear queens, remove full 
combs in the honey season, extract the honey 
from them and replace them in the hive to hie 
refilled, and save the Bees the labour of wax 
production by furnishing the frames with comb 
foundation. Any swarms that may leave the 
skeps next season should, therefore, be put into 
bar-frame-hives, if “Young Beginner” wishes 
to be up to the times in advanced Bee-keeping. 
A south aspect is very goood, but south-east a 
little better, as the Bees get the morning sun 
earlier in this position.—B. S. G., Stunmnuttr, 
Newton, 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5262. — Poultry-keeping. — I should say 
that while not being actually “injurious” to 
setting hens to be in total darkness, it is better 
for them to be in a small quiet place with light 
and ventilation. The best food for all fowls 
during the winter months is a good hot breakfast 
of boiled Potato parings and table scraps 
chopped, mixed very stiff with Sharp’s, Spratt’s, 
or Old Calabar food, and a little poultry spice 
added about twice a week. Their next meal 
should be of mixed corn about 3.30 p.m., and it 
is a good plan to put some corn down after dark 
for the fowls to have as soon as it is light in a 
morning. The straying hen should be caught 
and penned up for a few days—in fact, my 
experience proves that fowls are best confined 
to a run during cold weather. —Nance. 


BIRDS. 

5340.—Canaries.— Will someone lie kind enough to 
give me a few hints on the rearing, breeding, and manage¬ 
ment of Canaries ? Also how 1 may tell the cock from the 
hen bird ?—Best. 
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SUMMER FLOWERS FROM SEED. 

The propagation of plants from seed to assist in 
brightening the flower garden at different 
seasons of the year is now so general, that a 
summary of things required for various purposes 
through the summer months is an essential 
feature before the dispatch of the seed order. 

I mention for “ various purposes,” because plants 
raised from seed adapt themselves to many 
requirements—for climbers and trailers, as 
Cobceas and Maurandyas ; for sub-tropical work, 
as Acacias, Tobaccos, Wigandias, and Solanums ; 
as substitutes for other bedding plants, as 
Asters, Marigolds, dwarf Calendulas, Lobelias, 
and Phlox Drummondi; for summer and autumn 
cutting, as Sweet Peas, Annual Sunflowers, 
Chrysanthemums, and Dahlias ; and for bold 
massing in outlying shrubberies, as Candytuft, 
Mignonette, Cornflowers, and Clarkias. The 
subjoined list is necessarily somewhat curtailed, 
but I think it will be found fairly comprehen¬ 
sive, and ail plants enumerated therein are of 
easy culture. Not many decided novelties were 
to the fore last season. Probably one of the 
most striking is the Butterfly Pea (Centroseme 
grandiflora). It should prove useful for covering 
trellis-work of every description, and if also a 
good trailer, will be grand for the fronts of boxes 
and the edges of raised beds. Nearly the same 
remarks apply to the variegated Japanese Hop ; 
this will prove a decided acquisition if sufficiently 
pronounced in colour. The new forms of Ice¬ 
land Poppies (both single and double) will be 
valuable for cutting, so also will the two white i 
flowers—Godetia White Pearl and the White 
Margarita Carnation. 

Manv novelties are announced in Sweet 
Peas, but an investment in collections of new 
varieties is rather an expensive luxury, and 
really good things are obtainable from mixed 
packets. Of rather older sorts, Mrs. Sankey 
and Princess Beatrice are two lovely flowers. 
Many other things may be found catalogued as 
novelties, of which some few doubtless deserve 
the name, whilst others, although in a certain 
sense new, often represent only a really good 
strain of things already in commerce. Turning 
briefly to the general collection, it will be found 
that among the best bedding annuals are dwarf 
Marigolds, China Asters, and the newer forms of 
Calendula, Phlox Drummondi in various colours, 
Double Zinnias, Petunias, and East Lothian 
Stocks. All the larger seeded things can be 
sown on a prepared bed in a slight warmth ; 
very fine seeds, such as Petunia ana Lobelia, are 
best in boxes. The Stocks should be sown in 
August, transferred to pots or boxes, wintered 
in oold frames, and if planted out as soon as the 
weather gets a hit settled in spring they make 
a grand bed, and are also valuable in a cut 
state. All Ihs above are useful for filling beds 
previously occupied with spring flowering stuff, 
and have, with the exception of the Asters, a 
lengthy flowering season, a feature which 
renders them much more useful for this par¬ 
ticular purpose than annuals of equal beauty, 
but which are comparatively short lived. 

In choosing seeds for summer and autumn 
Putting, Sweet Peas would claim almost tl*e first 
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place. They should be sown early in deeply- 
dug and prepared ground, be protected from the 
attacks of birds till well up, and during the 
flowering season all seed-pods must be promptly 
and thoroughly removed. Poppies are now in 
great request, and are special favourites in a cut 
state all through the summer months. I should 
place Gaillardias and the annual single Chrys¬ 
anthemums (carinatum) very high on the list 
for cutting. They are of easy culture and stand 
well in water. The new race of Comet Asters 
is also useful, and a batch of seedling Carnations 
is indispensable. Of stronger and taller plants the 
miniature single Sunflower and Helianthus 
citrinus are very useful, although gardens that 
boast of grand clumps of the perennial types 
may hardly require them. Dahlias, both single 
and Cactus, are now largely treated as annuals, 
and the flowers are useful for tall vases. Besides 
those things enumerated earlier in these notes as 
valuable for sowing in quantity on shrubbery 
borders and more secluded parts of the flower 
garden, may be included Eschscholtzias, Linum, 
Whitlavia, Nasturtiums, and plenty of Mignon¬ 
ette. Into the question of plants for sub-tropical 
gardening it is hardly necessary to enter at 
length ; they are used but sparingly in the 
majority of gardens. Eucalyptus globulus and 
K. citriodorus, Acacia lophantha, Nicotiana 
colossea, one or two Solanuins and Wigandias, 
and Ferula gigantea are a few good things 
easily grown. Plenty of Nicotiana affinis must 
be provided ; this is about the most valuable 
acquisition we have had in the lost ten years. 
Two fine foliaged plants of dwarfer habit obtain¬ 
able from seed, and that arc always useful, 
are Dell’s Crimson Beet and Centaurea ragusina. 

E. 

THE LATE SEVERE FROST AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The frost of the night of the 4th of January 
put to the test the merits of the glass-house 
heating appaiatuses in this locality. In a house 
heated by a flue I found in the morning every 
plant frozen, except those actually standing on 
the flue. I put as many as I could under the 
stage, and covered the rest with paper. Al¬ 
though I kept up a good fire the whole of the 
day, I could not thaw the frozen soil in the 
pot. On the same morning I was in a house 
(belonging to a market-gardener), heated by 
two rows of pipes, which the owner thought 
(the house being low) would be sufficient to 
keep out frost. The pots were then frozen on 
the stage, although the pipes were nicely hot. 
Things were all right in other houses with four 
rows of pipes. One remarkable thing in con¬ 
nection with this frost is the exceedingly small 
damage done to vegetation (generally) standing 
in the open ground. Stocks, Wallflowers, 
hardy annuals, Cauliflowers, Chrysanthemums, 
and other things that have suffered severely in 
winters when the minimum temperature has not 
sunk nearly so low now show but little effects 
of the ordeal they have been through—in fact, 
there is scarcely anything destroyed. How is 
this to be accounted for ? Must I not attribute 
this wonderful preservation of plant life to the 
agency of the snow ? Not that it shields it 


from the severity of the frost, as the snow here 
did not begin to fall till after the minimum 
point was reached. It doubtless acted first by 
checking the action of the thaw by causing a 
more gradual rise of temperature, and, secondly, 
at the same time shielding it from the injurious 
action of light. I am inclined to think that 
paper coverings act much in the same way. 
When I banked up the fire for the night of the 
house with a flue above referred to, I put a news¬ 
paper, which I had at hand, over some of the 
Cinerarias in the house. In the morning I found 
them frozen along with the rest, and after the 
thaw I could not see that they were looking any 
better than the rest. There were three dozen 
of them. They all looked the worse for the 
freezing, but only two were killed outright. A 
dozen had the growing points nipped. Half- 
a-dozen Pelargoniums in the most exposed part 
of the house were destroyed, and three or four 
of the Heliotropes, but all the rest I saved. 
During the hard frost of three winters ago I 
saw some paper put over some rooted “Gera¬ 
nium ” cuttings. When the thaw was com¬ 
pleted it was found that a good number of these 
had survived, while all those “ Geraniums ” that 
were not covered, and everything else in the 
house exceptsome Indian Azaleas, had succumbed 
to the rigours of the long frost. By-the-way, 
I have proved on other occasions that Indian 
Azaleas will stand several degrees of frost. 
These facts are another proof of what has been 
so often taught in Gardening— that many frozen 
plants might be saved if treated properly during 
the thawing. L. C. K. 

Winter flowers. — Saturday, January 
13th, was a lovely day here, more like April 
than January. The Bees of my large apiary 
were out in full force, humming round the 
beds of Snowdrops and Yellow Aconites— 
planted and blooming in loveliness in the Grass 
—and crawling over the drooping racemes of 
bloom on a clump of “ White” Erica carnea 
growing near to them. • A nice mass of Cycla¬ 
men eiiropieiun has been in bloom since the 
middle of December, and though during the 
severe frost they lay prostrate, the flowers are 
now bravely erect, no worse, apparently, for the 
visit of the recent frost. In a corner in sand 
there is a nice lot of Iris reticulata, which are 
now 6 inches high, and are very vigorous. The 
position is a dry one, and they are growing in 
sand, such as composes the banks along the sea- 
shoro of Cumberland and Lancashire, with a 
very little of the staple garden soil mixed with 
it. These “ winter ” flowers are indeed precious 
to the lover of the simpler beauties.— John 
Stormontii jcnr. , Kirklrride , Siffofh, Cumber¬ 
land. 

5296. — Lysimachia Nummularia 
aurea. —This is a yellow sport from Nummu¬ 
laria, and it is doubtful if reliable seed could be 
obtained. It is true the Golden Feather is a 
sport from the common Green Feverfew, and 
the Golden Feather comes true from seed ; but 
the Lysimachia, in many cases, does not seed 
freely. At any rate, there is no difficulty in 
getting plants,"and they soon spread, and may 
Be rapidly increased by division.—E. H. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Witha ni^ht temperature of SOdegs. there should be plenty 
of blossoms iti tlv* conservatory now. Large-sized C'amei- 
lias will he very attractive in roomy houses. Plants in tubs 
or pots will require copious supplies of water, and once or 
twice a week the water should contain some weak man¬ 
ure. Weak soot-water is a good stimulant for Camellias 
and many other plants, hut it should be given in a clear 
state, or it stops tip the pores of the soil. This may he said 
of all manorial stimulants ; the soil soon gets sour if thick 
liquid-manure is given. The common yellow Trumpet 
Daffodil will flower now without much forcing, and the 
flowers last a long time. Bulbs may be planted thickly 
in boxes to produce flowers for cutting, to save the plants 
grown in |>ots to form groups in the conservatory. Hulbs 
potted in September and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre out¬ 
side for a few weeks to make roots will flower end of 
January without forcing— i.e., they will come on if simply 
sheltered from frost in a cool-house. My plants have been 
standing in a Peach-house from which the frost was only 
just excluded. A little more heat would have brought 
them earlier ; but the flowers grown in a high temperature 
are not so lasting, and these and other similar things arc 
so fresh and pure when grown under glass. With Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Frcesias, Seillas, Joss Lilies, and other Nar¬ 
cissus quite a show can be made with bulbs alone in the 
small conservatory. Fuchsias now starling into growth 
should be pruned into shape, and as soon ns the buds are 
fa'rlv started repot, shaking away as much of the old soil as 
will permit of the plants going again into the same-sized pots 
they crime out of. Where a few young Fuchsias are raised 
from cuttings annually, some of the very oldest plants 
may he planted outside in the spring. Fuchsias are not so 
popular as they were thirty years ago, and some of the old 
species, such as corymhiflora and fulgens, seem to have 
nearly disappeared. This is to he regretted, as both of 
these are very handsome. F. eor\ mbiflora planted out in a 
good siz'd conservatory forms a very striking plant. 

< i eni.st is should never he allowed to get dry at the root. 
This is one of the causes of the flowers dropping, which is 
often a source of complaint. Indian Daphnes are frequently 
overwatered, and sometimes overpotted, and the plants in 
either case soon get siekly, which is a great pity, as the 
fragrance of Daphnes in the conservatory is grateful and 
pleasant. The soil for Daphnes should he very turfv. 
Shake the fine soil out by placing it in a sieve, old 
rotten turf mixed with a little sharp sand and a few pieces 
of charcoal will keep the plants in health. 1'rcss the soil 
firmly in the pots. 

Forcing-house. 

The propagation of many plants may commence now. 
Am thing, in fact, of which good cuttings can la- obtained 
will root now in a brisk temperature plunged in a warm 
bed of roct i-nut-libre. Seeds of sub-tropicals should be 
sown to obtain early plants. Lobelias, if the stock of plants 
is limit- d, may be raised from seed. This is one of the 
plants which is best obtained from cuttings ; hut where 
the stock of cuttings is insufficient seedlings may be made 
to do, but no time should be lost in starting them. Hotter 
plants are obtained when the seeds are sown in autumn 
and brought on in a low temperature ; but if arrears have 
to he brought up it must be done by warmth now, and 
unless the phmsarc in single pots. How seeds of Ar.ilia 
Sieboldi, Cl rev illea robusta, Dracaenas of sorts, and Cypcrus 
alternifolius. Old plants of Cypcrus alternifolius variega- 
tus may be cut over and divided to make stock. This 
is a very useful subject for table and other decoration, 
but it requires more heat than the tyq>e to have it in good 
condition. It will bo necessary to bring in relays of suitable 
plants and shrubs for producing flowers for the conserva¬ 
tory and for cutting. Some of the most useful of these 
are Azaleas in much variety, including mollis and pontica, 
the last named is sweet scented and is very desirable ; Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Hoses, Deutzias, Spineas prunifolia plena and 
.iaponicu, Lilacs, double-flowered Pruniis, Honeysuckles, 
IVeigelas, Lily of the Valley, Salomon’s Seal, and Dielvtni 
spectabilis. A night temperature of (<0 degs. will he high 
enough, as the flowers last longer when not pushed too 
hard. A genial atmosphere must be maintained ; syringe 
with clear water on fine days. If forced in a temperature 
of iindcgs. the plants may be moves! straight to the con¬ 
servatory without injury, when the latter house is kept at 
a comfortable temperature. If green-fly appears on the 
young growth of Hoses adopt the best means at hand to 
check the evil. Syringing with warm soapy water is 
excellent. 

Forcing Vegetables. 

This is a good time for those of limited means to begin 
forcing in ho' beds, as the suti will do a good deal of the 
work. Asparagus and Seakale may he forced now in the 
open ground where so grown by placingmanure on each side 
of the rows of plants, and covering the crowns of Rhubarb 
and Seakale with pots or tubs. Asparagus-lssls can he 
covered with straw mats, or shutters, or glazed lights : but 
light is not necessary in Asparagus forcing until the heads 
are above ground, hut Rhubarb and Seakale should be 
forced in tin* dark. This is ail absolute necessity for Sea- 
kale. Potatoes may be planted now in moderate hot-beds, 
sheltered with lights, covered at night with mats or straw 
covers. Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, and Cauliflowers 
nine he sown now. If only one frame can he spared, 
make the Carrots the main crop, and sow the other things 
thinly over the surface, to he drawn out before the Carrots 
require all the space. Sow a few Onions and Leeks for 
transplanting in pots or boxes. 

Ferns under Glass. 

As soon as tfe* Maiden hairs that were recontlv cut down 
arc making signs of growth, they may be divided if more 
stock is required. Although as a rule seedlings make the 
best plants, spores of all kinds of Ferns which hav e pro- 
ilu -I'd any may be sown now in pans, and placed in a close 
d irk corner arid kept ni"ist : must be covered w ith glass. 
Vi cl rg plants uliili require more pot-room may be shifted 
o*i any r ; in ■ during February or March. In a low temnera- 
tur - d will be as w> II not to be in a hurry, as all plants 
alter a disturbin'• d the roots will do bettor if a little 


* In cold or n rfb-ra district* the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work” tony be done from ten day* to 
n fortnight later than is here indicated vpth equally good 
fS'iltU. 


more warmth can l>e given. If any plants are infested 
with scale it will he better and cheaper in the long run to 
throw them out, as Ferns are so easily raised, and it is 
very exiHtnsivo work clearing a collection of scale. Many 
growers of Ferns use soil of too light a character. If per¬ 
manency is desired, two-thirds of the hulk mav be good 
turfy loam, and the remainder leaf-mould and sharp sand. 
Ferns require a good deal of w ater, therefore the drainage 
must be perfect. 

Cold Frames. 

Where the coverings were ample the late sharp weather 
has not done harm ; it was not of long duration, and the 
damp vvhieh usually rises in frames long covered up was 
absent. Ventilate everything freely now, and let us hope 
the worst of the cold weather is over. 

Window Gardening. 

Wash dirt.vpots, and stir up the surface soil ; sponge the 
leaves to remove dust, and he extremely moderate w ith the 
water-pot. Rulbs coming into bloom must not be allowed 
to get too dry. Hyacinths in glasses should have the loss 
from evaporation made good. Turn I'olargoviums round 
frequently, so that all sides of the plants may have a fair 
share of light. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Herbaceous borders may be gone through as soon as the 
weather is suitable and the surface works cleanly. Every 
year more at'ention is being given to hardy plants, espe¬ 
cially those which arc us fid for culling, and these will 
include* such things as Anemones in variety, many of 
which arc charming things for cutting, of course, it is 
too late to plant, many of these ; the Single and Double 
Scarlet, for instance, will now be working through the 
soil. 1 have always done best with these when planted 
early in autumn : but there are other Anemones (the Pea¬ 
cock and Japanese varieties) which may still he planted, 
and clumps of the hardy Anemones, such as hlanda ami 
others, may be planted on shady hanks. The Wild Hyacinth 
or Bluebell found in the woods will transplant easily, anil 
where there is a hit of ground which can be converted 
into a miniature wild garden, a group of Bluebells 
arranged in a Ihtbe, open manner will be very effective. 
Primroses in variety. Snowdrops,. Daffodils, Winter 
Aconites, are all charming things, which, though common, 
are as beautiful and as much appreciated as plants of 
greater rarity. The Sea Buckthorn makes a good group 
in a semi-wild scene, and is more effective in a considerable 
mass than when planted more sparingly. I may say cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots will root if taken now and 
planted firmly in the ground. Roll lawns after frost, 
using a heavy roller. Poor lawns may he manured with 
any kind of manure which is handy. Walks may he 
turned over ami rolled down firm again. Many roads and 
walks are badly made. 

Fruit Garden. 

Use the camel’s-hair pencil daily to Strawberries which 
are opening their blossoms. Most people thin the fruit 
after they are set, hut when the blossoms are numerous it 
relieves the plants more to thin the blossoms, leaving the 
strongest blossoms on the largest clusters to set. The best 
time to artificially fertilise is about ten or elev en a.m., or as 
soon as the pollen is dry, which can be ascertained by 
examining the flowers. The blossoms of the early Peaches 
are setting freely where the red-spider was kept down last 
summer. Disbud the young shoots when about an inch 
long, taking off the foreright shoots first. The young 
fruits should he thinned, if numerous, when as large as 
Marrow Peas. They are sometimes left longer, hut it 
leads to exhaustion. Peaches on walls may he pruned and 
trained now. Many trees are injured by leaving in too 
much wood. Year after year this statement is made and 
vet the same mistake occurs, so difficult is it for those 
who have been long working in a had w ay to get out of the 
old groove. Thu young shoots of Peaches should not he 
trained nearer than 4 inches, and even this space does not 
leave much room for the foliage. Plant Melons for an early 
crop where there is a warm-house. Very early hot-bed 
culture involves a good deal of labour and care to keep the 
temperature right. Early Melons in a warm-house will do 
very well in pots. They succeed well in any forcing-house 
where anight temperature of its degs. is kept up. Thev 
will do better in a house by themselves, hut this cannot 
alwavs he allowed, and n few early fruits may lie obtained 
from pot plants. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The prices of seeds will he found a little higher than 
usual tnis> year in consequence of last season’s drought, 
but their growth will, I think, be found all right. I have 
never advocated the purchase of cheap seed.*,, but in the 
matter of Peas the good old kinds will he the best and 
cheapest to buy this season. Blue Scimitar was largely 
grown as a main-crop kind many years ago, and it is a 
good lVa and must 1*.* grown somewhere as it still finds a 
iku‘0 in the seedsman’s list, and is quoted at a very 
ow price. Waterloo Marrow, Hundredfold, Bribetaker, 
Laxton’s Supreme, Rodman's Imperial, Champion of 
England, anil Essex Rival, are all good Pea*, though not 
new, and those whose purses are slender mav buy them with 
advantage. Yeitch's Perfection, Ne Plus Ultra, Duke of 
Albany, Stratagem, and American Wonder, are dearer. 
Seed Potatoes should on the whole he Cheaper as the crops 
have been good and free from disease. One of the best 
early Potatoes is Myatt’s Prolific. It eroj»s better than 
Sharp’s Victor, or the old Ashleaf, but is a few days later. 
Beauty of Hebron is still one of the most useful of the 
American section. Snowdrop and Schoolmaster are also 
good, and Magnum Bonuin and Imperatum still hold their 
own as late varieties, and sets of these kinds mav he 
obtained at a reasonable rate. It is a good plan to buy 
seed Potatoes, especially early varieties, in good time, and 
spread them out then to get tbs main eves strong. 
This is a good time to make up hot-beds for Cncumberand 
Melons where there is no early bouse for them. Beds tor 
Potatoes may be made now. Horn Carrot*. Radishes, 
lettuces, and Cauliflowers will soon germinate in the 
hot-bed now. Start Tomatoes and Cucumbers in the 
warm-house. The frost though s**vere, did not last long 
enough to do much harm. E. lloiai.w. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

A fiot- bed is a very useful thin.'’ in am- garden during 
the spring-time, and may be -t ob-d at aim nro time 
now. II to be used for raising earlv Cucumbers or 


Tomatoes, with perhaps a few pots or pans nf tender 
flower seeds, and striking some cuttings in good time, tin 
be<l bad hotter In* made up at once, and the sec*Is Is? g<>; 
in as soon as the first rank steam and fierce heat ha* g"ii- 
off. (h t the Cucumber-seeds in first, as they will stand 
any reasonable amount of beat, and the Tomatoes and 
others when this has moderated a little. Manure is for; 
nately plentiful and cheap in towns, and when it i> 
properly prepared and the bed well managed beat of tliU 
kind affords excellent results—the very bust indeed. But 
without some amount of experience things are very apt 11 
go wrong -the heat is too strong or fades too rapidly, or 
there is too much steam and the lender seedlings damp 
off. < in the whole, I would ju*l as soon have a nice bed • t 
Cocoa-nut-fibre on a slu-et or t woof galvanised (corrugati *h 
iron, fixed ju*t over two or three rows of hot-water pip* ■> 
in a well-heated house, as in this way the heat i* n *-r- 
steady and damp seldom if ever troublesome, unle**seri'* 
errors in watering are made. The iron should, however, 
always have a good coat, of hot lime beforehand, as it i- of 
a sour nature and may otherwise do some amount ot harm. 
The handy little propagntnru heated by means of an i>;!- 
lamp arc* also very useful in a small way, but in very 
smoky places do not begin propagating too early. Cuttings 
and delicate seedlings will usually do much better in Mar" 
than in January or February either, unless with the I- ■[ 
of appliances and skilful care. Always place Mne'l 
seedling plants of all kinds on a shelf within a foe*t of th. 
glass assnon as they are fairly up, to prev cut their becoming 
drawn and weak ; and especially if tiny stand thickly, it.* 
sooner thev are pricked off into pans or l>o\rs the litor. 

If very small the easiest plan is to transplant them in lilt!- 
clumps first, and separate* them when stronger. Kc**> 
nil plants in both the greenhouse and windows s rupul >u-!. 
ch in now, and the glass clean aba, so ns to obtunti" 
maximum of light. As insects w ill soon begin to inert u- 
again, better get rid of even a few in good lime and thu. 
save endless work and bother by -and-bye. Strong 
Carnations in small pots should be shifted into the flow i 
ing Sizes ns soon as po.-sihlr. Co»»d singl" plants Pray b • 
grown in (be (j-iiicb size. B. C. K. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
27 th to Ei hr nary 3rd. 

As one adv ances in life bow t he time seems to fly ! IVe 
have no sooner computed oik* operation than other* of 
equal importance are wailing. Me have scarcely finish* I 
cut tiugthelatet .rapes from the late Viiieswhcn thvnew on-s 
on the |K»t l ines are ready for thinning. The Crape-room 
is a most useful institution. Kite (trapes will keep licit r 
with the ends of the shoot s in bottles of water than on th • 
Vines, simply because the conditions as to tempcraturi, 
ventilation, iVc., are more regular, and it is aI*o an 
advantage to reduce, tone down, as it were, tlie light where 
Crapes are hanging, and then where the Crapes ar< cut 
the Vims are pruned, and the borders top-dressed and 
made ready for starting in March. If the late vineries ar** 
not required for plants, the pipes are emptied, and then 
there is no necessity to use fir* s for that particular range. 
As a rule, all the late, vineries are occupied with -ofimtliing 
or other, and therefore fires mu*t be lighted in fnM. 
weather to keep the apparatus safe even if not otherwise 
required. Busy among the Beaches and Apricots on the 
walls. The pruning of these U always left till the hud* at 
mov ing, because there is lhen no difficult v in cutting to a 
wood-hud to insure a fending shoot. IVithout a hadipsg 
shoot any fruits which set on the shoot will tail and drop 
before they arc ripe. The young shoots intended to ram 
this year's crop are left at from 4 inches to (> inches apart, 
and (5 incites are better than 4 inches. Most of ns leave ;oo 
much wood on the trees. 1 have left off painting Peach- 
trees. A wash with a strong solution (1 oz. to the gallon) 
of liislinrst Conipofind answer.* every purpose. This may 
he applied with a soft sponge to the young branches, and 
a brush is used for the trunk and the main branches. 
When the washing is completed the branches are trained, 
either lied to the wires or nailed to the wall with shred*. 
IVlu-ther the bran-lie* are tied or nailed care is taken that 
tin 'ligature* are not too light, as there must be sjnwe for 
growth. As s*»oii as the training is finished it will b* 
time to look over the nets and see that they are in a 
>ropor condition for use When wanted to shelter lh<- 
ilossoms. Rearrang'd the conservatory. I have got ov. r 
the time mav when there is any danger of a s<*an*ity <*f 
flower*. Forced tilings arc coming in and the earlv 
Pelargoniums will soon he show ing colour. Years ago ( 
used to grovv a lot of an old red variety named Haunt let, 
and a light colon res l sort named alba multiflora ; lmt I 
have lost sight of these now ; other and better sorts h.v- e 
taken their places. Then*are still plenty of flowers on the 
Ivy l’elaigoiiiums trained up in a light part of th.*- 
Madame Cmusse being the best one for this work, a* it 
is not only tree in growth, but blossoms abundantly. I 
think I have never had Frcesias belter than they are n>>w. 
and they have been grown without the legist bit of what 
may be called forcing. The temperature of the house* in 
which they were kept till they came into blossom mv*r 
exceeded 4.1 degs. These bulbs are* invaluable* to ill 
having a greenhouse. A group now thinly garnished with 
Maiden hair Ferns is very charming, and the fragrance* 
emitted reminds one of spring. Fumigated Tea Rot*e-house. 
IVhero do the green-fly come from? Soft-soap or Sun¬ 
light soap, which as a cleanser 1 consider better, has W< n 
used freely over and among the plant, and yet as soon .\s 
the new growth moves there are flics, and one has to be 
constantly on the alert to keep plants clean. 


. r >:vio.— Crickets in a greenhouse.— There arc. I 

belie - , c, eer.ain traps advertised tor catching such pesis, 
hut I have never used them. I used to kill them, ;<!*•< 
cockroaches, hlackheetles, &<*., with the rind of Cucumber. 
They will not often go anywhere near it. ha\ ing an 
instinctive horror apparently of this “ kxit.” Of (vur*', 
sugary br er or treacle stood about in basins or small mar¬ 
malade jars will entice a large number. Thev have a 
special fondness for sweet things.- -(.’. T. 

Drawings for “ Gardening:.”— Readers t dll 

kindly remember that xre are glad to get specitn+ns >f 
beautiful or rare Ameers and good fruits and r wgetab!*s 
for drail ing. The drawings so made m'll be engraved in 
the b.*t manner and will appear in due rnurgf , jj 
GaRDKSIKO lLU'tsTRATUD. 
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ROSES. 

SCOTCH BRIERS. 

The varieties of our native Rosa spinosissima 
are quite hardy, and if only the ground he well 
broken up and manured when the plants are first 
put in, Scotch Briers are letter able to take 
care of themselves than any other kind of Rose 
of garden origin. ('limbing Roses want training 
and tying : Hybrid lYr|>ctuals require pruning 
and mulching, not to mention the Keeping down 
of aphis and mildew : Teas and Noisettes need 
iroloction in winter, but Scotch Roses, if carc- 
ully planted at first on their own roots, need 
neither pruning nor protection, training nor 
top <lrccsing, are victims to neither green-fly nor 
mildew, and, in fact, may be trusted to thrive 
without any special attention for a considerable 
number of yean. These Roses are not at all 
'articular as to soil, but if it is very poor a 
ight mulching of short manure in November 
will keep them in good condition. They should 
be planted in a place by themselves, when they 
will throw up their spine covered suckers freely 
from the base, and soon entirely cover the 
ground, and as they do not grow more than 
:1 feet, or at most .‘1 feet, in height, they thus 
make a very ornamental mass, flowering freely 
at every joint. indeed, their freedom of 
flowering tends indirectly to render them 


maintained in the globular flowers of the more 
double varieties, w'hilc in soils and situations 
where the successful cultivation of most other 
Roses would lie hopeless, flourishing plants and 
flowers in abundance may lie had of the Scotch 
Briers. (1. 


5325. — Climbing Roses in pots. -You 
need do simply nothing to the plants, either in 
the way of mulching or pruning. When the 
shoots you mentioned have bloomed, cut them 
lmck to aliont 0 inches from the base and keep 
the resulting growths os clean and healthy as 
you can. They will then bloom well the follow¬ 
ing year. Always avoid heavy feeding, in the 
form of mulching and liquid-manures, until the 
soil is somewhat exhausted. 1'hints thrive 
lietter when their food is assimilated almost as 
applied, and the overabundance too many ama¬ 
teurs alTcct is often the cause of partial failures. 

—P. U. 

5331.— Marechal Niel Rose. A pot 

fi inches in diameter is not large enough to get 
this Rose to flower in satisfactorily, nor will you 
get a full measure of success from one 3 inches 
larger. You would do better by putting it into 
a largo Rhubarb pot, as you suggest, if you can 
find room for it in any other jiosition in the 
house than under the stage. With regard to 
the st»ck losing its bark and looking rusty, 
that is not of much consequence. It will be 



Rose “Sr< 

essentially garden Roses, as opposed to Roses 
for cutting, for in uddition to their innu¬ 
merable thorns, which make them some¬ 
what line run for table subjects to handle, the 
flowers are so freely produced that they are 
liable to lie inconveniently short-stalked, unless 
an entire wreath be gathered. It is true that 
the Scotch Briers are only summer flowering, 
but then their delightfully fragrant flowers 
come so long liefore the generality of gardeu 
Roses that they are especially welcome. More¬ 
over, 

< Ink of the niF.TTlKST and most sweet-scented 
varieties is a perpetual, blooming a second time 
in autumn. This variety was raised at Stan- 
well, and distributed under the name of the 
Stan well Perpetual. In habit and appearance 
it is not very different from the summer- 
flowering varieties, but its pretty globular blush 
flowers, of a most delicious fragrance, arc freely 
produced both early and late, it being no un¬ 
common thing to find them in good condition 
during October. Numerous varieties have been 
distributed at various times. These Roses are 
now hardly ever referred to or even obtainable 
by name, being, as a rule, merely described 
according to colour, as white, pink, yellow, Ac. 
There are, unfortunately, in cultivation many 
very dingy-coloured varieties, which have got 
these Rowes a bud reputation from a decorative 
point of view. Nothing can Ik* more charming 
than a mass of these dwarf, delightfully fragrant 
ami very hardy Roses, whose buds are in minia¬ 
ture the perfection of form, a quality which is 
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Ich Brier." 

better, however, if w hen repotting it you bury 
the wdiole of the stock and about 2 inches 
of the stein * of the Rose. If you make a border 
for the roots you may plant it in the conserva¬ 
tory, and the growth may lie trained to the 
wall until it reaches the glass : but wdiether the 
growth on the wall will flower depends on how 
much light and air reaches it to ripen it. There 
is no reason, however, why you should not suc¬ 
ceed with it in the span-roof house if you give 
the plant more root space in a fairly light posi¬ 
tion. I may here tell you that 1 quite agree 
with “J.’s’’statement that the only profitable 
way of grow ing this Rose is to plant it out iu a 
border of good soil.—J. C. C. 

5221.— Rosa rugosa on a lawn. -I sup 

pose from your query that you are doubtful 
whether it would do to allow the turf close up 
to the stems of the Roses. The roots of Gross 
penetrate to an almost incredible depth, so that 
they naturally rob the soil to the disadvantage 
of the Rose. A further reason whv I would 
not have the turf quite close to the plants lies in 
the great benefits accruing from slight surface 
culture ; this is obviously impossible without 
injury to the turf; therefore, keep u neat ami 
well defined edge around the plants.—P. U. 

- This Rose would take no harm from 
having the turf up to tho stem, but it would be 
better to have a space of soil round the bush, as 
then a top-dressing of manure or a good soaking 
of water may be given during tho summer 
months. In the ease of all trees, the better way 


is to let there l>c no Grass immediately round 
tho stem, and the reason is obvious, as turf 
keeps away light, the freshening influence of 
rains, and deprives the roots of a certain 
measure of sustenance. —U. T. 

- This is su«-h a vigorous-growing Rom? that it »h*t*s 

nol matter tnu<’h whether turf should he removed front 
over the roots or nol. In the cose of any other Rose it is 
desirable to do so. —J. C. C. 

- When a good-sized hush has been fornu-d the roots 

may lie turfed over without injury ; hut to guard against 
injury from the mowing-machine it may iK-rha|m not Ik; 
advisable to turf close up to the Mem.—E. U. 

5327. —Roses in pots. —The Roses will 
not take any harm from the treatment,although 
they would have lieen all the better if they had 
liecn left out in the open for another two 
months, if the frost had been kept from the 
pots. The top-dressing, at the time you state, 
with guano was a mistake. If you had waited 
until they had shown their flower-buds it would 
have done more good. I like to prune and 
top-dress H. P. Roses growing in pots, that are 
not to l»c forced early, «l*out the middle of 
December, and unless they can have quite a 
cool-house, they are lietter in the open air. 
The bulbs and the Roses will do very wcl 
together.—J. C. C. 

- 1 do not see how “ Londonderry” could 

possibly have done better than he 1ms. Roses 
and the bulbs he names are eminently suited for 
the same temperatures. Avoid too great heat 
for a time longer, and then attend to watering 
and syringing the young Rose growth, and I feel 
sure he will realise a highly creditable and satis¬ 
factory crop of bloom. 1 would keep as near to 
the following temperature os possible : Night, 
40 dogs, to 50 degs. ; day, 50 degs. to 65 dega. 
Much of this must depend upon the weather, the 
higher points being readied upon mild and 
bright periods.—P. U. 

5328. — Forcing Roses for cut bloom. 

—Unfortunately I eannot put my hand upon an 
issue for Dec. 30, so cannot answer “ M. K.’a” 
query so fully as I would w T iah. Under these 
circumstances 1 can only ask him to kindly 
repeat his query if the following does not suffice. 
Climbing Rosea of the Marechal Niel type may 
lie planted 6 feet or 8 feet apart, ami limited to 
three rods each. This will give2 feet of roofing 
to each roil. When in pots or the side borders, 
1 w ould arrange them so as to afford this space 
to each rod ; but ill the ease of pot plants one 
roil to each would lx* sufficient ; thus needing 
about three times the number of plants.— 
P. r. 


5276.—Making a propagator.—Acheap 
and simple propagator for raising seeds, Ac., 
may lie tnauc in the following way : Take a 

{ lacking-case about 15 inches deep ; remove the 
id, and nail a piece of Bheet iron (which can be 
bought front any ironmonger’s) in its place. 
Next cut a piece out of the side of the liox largo 
enough to let the lamp pass in and out; this 
must ho covered over with a door to keep tho 
warmth in, blit holes must Ivt bored round the 
top of the box for ventilation. On the top of 
this another box must be put the same size, or 
smaller than the first, 7 inches deep in front, 
and sloping slightly up. This must lie covered 
by a light, which can lie made by anyone with 
a saw, a screw-driver, and some screws. To 
make it cut some strips of wood (part of the lid 
of the box would do), two strips 2 inches wide 
and the same length as the box, add two more 
strips 2 inches wide, and 2 inches shorter than 
the width of the top of the box. Next cut two 
strips U inches wide, and 4 inches longer than 
the end strips, and one Btrip, 1A inches wide, 
Screw- them together firmly, and hinge the light 
on to the top of the propagator. If the space 
seems too big to be filled by one pane of glass 
or more, sash-lmrs may be made of two 
strips. The lamp for the propagator should 
have a low tin tank, a duplex burner, and a 
glass chimney. It would cost about 3s. Gd. at 
an ironmonger’s. Ordinary paraffin lamp-oil is 
the best to use, and if any carbon which has 
collected on the sheet iron is rubbed off when¬ 
ever the lamp is trimmed it will do no harm. 
The top Ikix of the propagator must be filled 
with sand, Moss, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, small 
pieces of turf, or anything that will hold mois¬ 
ture for long. The pots for seeds, Ac., must be 
plunged in this, and it must always be kept 
damp.—H. B. L. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

5301 — Creeper for a window.— The 

dwarf forms of Nasturtiums are wonderfully 
showy when hanging over the front of window- 
boxes, as also are Petunias. As you want a 
variety the Canary Creeper is very suitable, so 
is the little evergreen Virginian Creeper. 
Nierembergia gracilis is exceedingly free 
flowering, and quite a change from other plants. 
Convolvulus major in variety is frequently used 
for this purpose, and in sheltered windows the 
drooping forms of the Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
will not fail to please you. Add to these the 
trailing forms of Ivy-leaf Ceraniums and you 
have a good variety. —J. C. C. 

—— Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Nunnnularia) is a 
capital plant for roverinir the fronts of boxes in towns. Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, Lobelias, and Nasturtiums are rfll 
useful.—E. II. 

- The best of all flowering plants to hang 

over the sides of a window-box is the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium, which is well adapted for the 
purpose, its long shoots being wreathed with 
flowers through the best part of the season. It is 
most satisfactory in every way. The Creep¬ 
ing Jenny is another good plant to use, and if 
you plant good pieces they will grow quickly, 
and hang down over the box; their green shoots 
arc enriched with yellow flowers in the summer. 
Or you could get some of the small-leaved Ivies, 
and these are less stercotvp.'d. There arc also 
Campanulas, as C. isophylla alba, C. carpatica 
alba, orC. garganica ; but these will not grow so 
quickly nor make such a perennial show, so to 
say, as the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.—C. T. 

5311.—Room plants nipped by frost.— Take the 
plants to a warm greenhouse if there is one for a time till 
new growth is obtained. If no such convenience exists 
keep the roots just a little drier and wait patiently. The 
plants will probably shoot up again from the bottom if not 
too badly frozen.—E. II. 

- I am sorry for your mishap, as I am 

afraid that the prospect of a good bloom is 
destroyed. Your only plan is to remove the 
plants, if possible, to a greenhouse, moderately 
heated—sufficiently so, at any rate, to keep out 
frost. They will start again, and it depends 
upon to what extent they were damaged as re¬ 
gards future blooming, h’rom your query I am 
afraid it is hopeless. Remove the dead leaves, 
and with gentle warmth they will soon recover. 
—F. P. 


TABLE PLANTS. 

Berried Sola sums. 

These are most valuable for table and general 
room decoration during the autumn and w’inter. 
Intending growers should bear in mind that the 
seed of these Solanums (S. capsicastrum var.) 
cannot be sown too soon after the beginning of 
the year, to obtain plants of a suitable size and 
well furnished with berries. Unless there is a 



Berried .Solatium. 


temperature of 50 degs. available it is, however, 
of no use to sow very early, for the seed will 
not vegetate satisfactorily in a lower tempera 
ture. As soon as the seedlings arc large enough 
they must Ik* put into small pots, in which they 
should remain until the soil is full of roots. 
The easiest way to grow them is to plant them 
out at the end of May, in a bed of soil, in a 
frame, where they can have the protection of 
the lights for a few weeks. In the autumn they 
must be taken up and put into pots, and shut 
up again iti the frame, until they will bear both 
air and sun withq»%^flagging. Early in the 
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autumn they must be taken into the greenhouse, 
and in due time the berries will assume their 
proper brilliant colour. B. 


5299.— Table plants. —There is no general 
rule as to the height of these now. Many years 
ago, when prizes were offered by the Ivoyal 
Horticultural Society, the rule was for the plants 
to be grown as standards with 18 inches of clear 
stem, so that the guests could see eacli other 
beneath the foliage ; but such plants were 
gawky and inartistic, and nobody of any weight 
followed the lead, and the most useful plants 
now are Feathery Palms, with small variegated 
Grasses, and similar light, graceful things of 
different heights to suit different tables and 
positions, ana a good deal is done with foliage 
and flowers on the clothes. In growing table 
plants for exhibition sometimes the sohedule 
states the size which must be exceeded, or else 
they are confined to a particular size of pot. 
The pots usually selected for table plants are 
5 inches in diameter, but it is often found that 
Maiden-hair and other Ferns may be used in 
still smaller pots with great advantage, and such 
things as Fittonias and Mosses may be used in 
pans for a change.—E. H. 

-You must abide entirely by the schedule in such a 

case. As far as I know, and I am acquainted with the 
majority of societies, there is no such rule, but many 
societies have their own characteristics. It would be well 
if table plants were always kept down to a certain height 
and used more sparingly than is the case too often. The\ 
are a hindrance to conversation between guests at 
dinner.—C. T. 

- I never heard of any rule limiting the 

height of table plants, although it is well under¬ 
stood by good judges that they should not be 
too dwarf or too tall. Twelve inches above the 
pot is a safe rule to follow. The safest plan to 
adopt is to consult the rules of the particular 
show you intend to exhibit at. If no height is 
given you may follow your own inclinations. 
You must, however, understand that there are 
other points beside the height that have to be 
considered.—J. C. C. 

- I have not heard of any rule as to the 

height that table plants shall be at any exhibi¬ 
tion. This is a matter always left to the discre¬ 
tion of the exhibitor. Some judges favour very 
small plants, not more than 9 inches high from 
the top of the pot, while others consider they 
should be not less than 12 inches or 15 inches in 
height. Plants 1 foot high from the top of the 
pot, which ought not to lie more than 6 inches 
in diameter, are very suitable for the majority 
of tables. For a large dinner party, where the 
table is of extra length, it would require taller 
plants, of course. A point of more importance 
is to select suitable kinds and as much variety 
as possible. In a collection of six plants there 
should not be more than two Crotons, a red and 
a yellow-leaved one. No class of plant is better 
adapted for dinner-table decoration than Crotons. 
They arc not only light and graceful, but the 
rich markings of the leaves show to perfection 
under artificial light. In all cases the plants 
should be of a single stem, with perfect leaves 
down to the top of the pot. Dracjena gracilis, 
Aralia Veitchi, Cocos Weddclliana, and a well- 
coloured plant of Pandanus Veitchi would make 
a capital six.—S. P. 


5294.— Cow-manure. —l)o not get anxious 
about the cow-manure killing your Rhododen¬ 
drons ; it will do them more good than harm, 
especially if it had been laying some time 
exposed to the weather. Some peaty soils are 
very poor. If yours is of that description you 
may repeat the application once a year with 
manifest benefit to your plants. I have found 
that in a good loamy soil the plants liked a top- 
dressing of some fine material that w’asted away 
into a kind of powder. It is surprising what a 
lot some people know. I do not, however, 
object to their superior knowledge if they did 
not disturb the peace of mind of other people 
without a cause.—J. C. C. 

Unless it w’as put on in a very rank 
state it will not hurt the Rhododendrons. 
When Sir J. T. Llewellyn lectured at one of 
the Royal Horticultural Society's meetings last 
summer, he said that no manure was needed 
by Rhododendrons ; but a gentleman who took 
part in the discussion which followed said that 
in his experience ami dealing with a soil not 
best adapted to the plants, he found good results 
followed from the use of cow-manure.—A. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 

We very seldom meet with these most useful 
winter-blooming plants now. Some ten years 
ago I had a fairly good collection, and I have 
seen them in line form at Messrs. Connells' 
nursery a few years back. I do not remember 
just how r I lost my own, but they are all gone 
now\ Their extreme usefulness w’as very 
forcibly brought to my mind w r hcn looking over 



Cape Pelargonium “Pretty Polly.” 


a neighbouring garden at Christinas. In every 
respect these are unique and showy' little 
plants; they are bulbous rooted, have very 
pronounced prickles, and the foliage is almost 
as strongly perfumed as the Oak-leaf and other 
scented Pelargoniums. P. echinatum, the 
type, was introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope about a century back, and has trusses 
of white flowers, spotted and striped w r ith deep 
maroon upon the upper petals. A variety' of 
this under the name of Spotted Gem has rosy 
magenta os a ground colour, and is spotted with 
deep-crimson. It is a more compact truss, but 
not so close habited a plant. Pixie, Beauty, 
Ariel, and Pretty Polly (here figured) are all 
distinct and good. I do not know' how to 
describe the flowers of Ariel lietter than liken 
ing them to trusses of the old Unique, only 
more chaste in form and colouring. All 
through the late autumn and winter these Pelar¬ 
goniums are most profuse flowering. When 
spring flowers arc plentiful, strike the young 
growths like the ordinary Pelargonium, and 
grow them on freely. I used to stand 
them in the sun on an open border from 
July to 8eptcml>er, keeping them rather 
dry at the root and so securing w-ood almost 
ripe enough to cast its leaf. When introduced 
into heat in the autumn they bloomed profusely 
until March and April, when they were then 
propagated from. P. U. 

532b.— Plants suitable for growing 
with Roses in an unheated house 

“ Lewishamitc ” will find all of the following 
suitable for his purpose ; but there are far too 
many which might be used to admit of a 
complete list being given : Spiraea japonica, 
Deutzia gracilis, Lily of the Valley, Hyacinths, 
Tulips and other bull>s, Azaleas (both the Indian, 
Ghent, and Mollis sections), Camellias, Ixias, 
late Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Bouvardias, 
and heaps more. I do not sav they should be 
able to stand frost while in full bloom, as at 
this time Roses are in young growth, but the 
unheated house should form sufficient protec¬ 
tion from frost. There are many’ foliage plants 
which would look well in the house auring 
winter, and before other subjects come into 
growth. Osmanthuses, Berried Aucubas, Sola 
nuins, Variegated Aloes, and others would look 
well and benefit for the little protection until 
the sharpest of the spring frosts are past. 
Ericas, Epacrises, and a Tew of the letter 
forms of hardy Heaths, snyb as J£. .carnea, 
vagans alba, £c., w ith Cydonia japonica and its 
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varieties, Chimonanthus fragrans, Myrtle 3 —in 
fact, a vast number of subjects are quite suit¬ 
able for an unheated house and will form 
attractive companions to the Roses. The 
Bouvardias, for instance, would make new 
growths from older v/ood which was sufficiently 
hard to stand a slight frost.—P. U. 


5313.— A saddle boiler. —By “someother 
material, ” I suppose you mean asbestos ; but I 
do not think—in fact, I am sure—that it is im¬ 
possible to heat a saddle boiler satisfactorily in 
this way. A properly - constructed copper 
boiler would give far bettor results, however, at 
much less cost, certainly, when the cubic con¬ 
tents of the houses exceed a thousand cubic feet, 
as in this case. You had better get a good 
catalogue of gas-heating apparatuses.—B. C. R. 

- Probably with a very great waste of heat 

any sort of boiler could be heated with gas, but 
the proper thing is to have a boiler constructed 
on purpose for gas. I cannot, however, advise 
you to attempt the use of gas in this case ; it 
would be much too costly. With a saddle boiler 
properly set and good coke or anthracite coal 
you can heat the two houses more economically 
than by any other means. You had better call 
in a skilful engineer in the first place to advise 
you about the position for the boiler and pipes. 
—J. C. C. 


5266. — Coleu3-CUttingS. — These wil 1 
strike freely at any time of the year; but if 
wanted for the summer conservatory decoration 
I should advise “ J. F. J.” to take his cuttings 
in the middle of the following month (February), 
as they will strike quicker and make better 
specimens than if inserted now, for if taken too 
early, one stands the risk of losing their under¬ 
leaves, which spoils the appearance of the plant. 
Coleuses thrive well in a compost of one-half 
good loam, one-fourth thoroughly rotted cow- 
manure, and one-fourth good leaf-soil, with 
addition of a little sharp sand to keep the whole 
porous. Great care must be taken that the 
plants never suffer for want of water. Cuttings 
are best inserted separately in small pots, 
placed on a bottom-heat of 70 deg3. As soon as 
the roots touch the side of the pots they may be 
shifted into larger ones, pinching out the end of 
the shoots occasionally to secure bushy plants. 
When well established a little liquid-manure is 
very beneficial.—F. T. 

5303.— Treatment of Cannas. — Turn 
the plants out of the pots, remove all the soil 
from the roots, and divide them. By pulling 
them into pieces, every bit with a root attached 
will grow and make nice plants in a few months’ 
time. Place each piece separately in pots of 
suitable size ; those in which the roots will go 
comfortably are large enough. A compost of 
loam and leaf - mould — failing this latter, 
horse-manure will answer with a little peat 
added—three parts of loam to one part of the 
leaf-mould, adding sharp silver-sand, according 
to the state of the loam, heavy or light. Stand 
the plants in the greenhouse, giving just suffi¬ 
cient water to prevent the soil becoming quite 
dry until growth is fairly on the move, when 
abundance of water will be advantageous. Do 
not dry them off with the idea of losing their 
leaves ; the plants cannot carry too much 
foliage. When the >lants are freely growing 
during the summer syringe the leaves once a day 
at least ; this will keep them healthy, and free 
from dust and insect pests.—S. P. 

- Divide the roots into pieces consisting 

of one strong crown, or two or three smaller 
ones, pot them singly in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, 
using good ricli sandy loam, and start them in a 
gentle hot bed, or in any warm-house or pit. 
.Shift on as required, harden off in May, and 
plant out early in June in deep, rich soil and a 
sunny situation. The plants would have been 
all the better for going to rest for a short time, 
but it will not make very much difference to the 
growth. There is time enough to divide them 
yet. March will be quite soon enough, especially 
if you have not much heat at present.—B. C. R t 
5314. —Plants in a cold frame. —I 

wonder you have been able to keep “Geraniums” 
in a cold frame without artificial heat, unless 
you protected well, but take care in the future. 
You must not let any of the things mentioned get 
dust-dry, particularly the Ferns and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. On mild days, such as the presont, 
a good opportunity is given of watering freely. 
Jf the Chrysanthemums are permitted to go dust- 
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dry for any length of time they never recover 
satisfactorily, and always feel the effects of this 
neglect. Still, be careful not to go to the other 
extreme, and splash the water about anyhow, as 
this engenders damp, which means, in the winter 
in particular, decay. -T. 

5310. Sowing seeds of Callas, &c. 

—The seeds of the Callas may be sown in the 
hot-bed at any time now. If well grown they may 
flower next year, or some of them. I have had 
them flower in twelve months from the seed, 
but the flowers are generally small on seedlings 
at first. Seeds of Genistas may be sown in the 
hot-bed or in a warm greenhouse any time 
during spring. All the plants named may be 
bought cheaply now.—E. H. 

- Sow the seed at any time now in a pan 

of sandy loam and peat, placing in heat and 
keeping moist. The plants will probably not 
flower till the third year at least. Seeds of the 
Genista should be sown in March or April, using 
sandy loam and leaf-mould ; seedling plants do 
not bloom so soon or so freely as those from 
cuttings. If you want a large or considerable 
number, the best time to buy them would prob¬ 
ably be in the autumn, when such things can 
often be picked up at the large trade sales very 
reasonably.—B. C. R. 


&c. In the latter we get a strong tinge of 
tropical verdure to the arrangements by 
employing Palms, Pamlanads, Strelitzias, 
Brownias, &c. ; some of the Tree and other Ferns 
can be tried. The great mistake made in 
winter gardens is overcrowding ; it is often just 
the same here as in outdoor planting, thinning 
is not done in time, and the whole degenerates 
into a weary tangle. Ultimately something 
must be taken away, with the result of more 
fully exposing the debilitated specimens. So 
avoid overcrowding and plant well in the first 
instance in good soil. It is scarcely necessary 
to dwell upon the uses and advantages of a 
winter garden ; its name sufficiently indicates 
the end and aim of its existence—a place of resort 
when inclination, health, or weather forbids 
wandering far from home. The f annexed illus¬ 
tration gives a good general idea of the arrange¬ 
ments of a small winter garden. C. 


WINTER GARDENS. 

Nothing is more pleasing in the whole range of 
gardening than the effects which may be pro¬ 
duced in a tastefully-arranged and well-kept 
winter garden. We are therein enabled to give 
some slight idea of the general aspect of tropical 
and other vegetation. The house itself need 
not necessarily be a large one ; indeed, one of 
the prettiest winter gardens I ever saw was very 
small. It had been built for a lady in infirm 
health, and was attached to the dwelling-house. 
In it was nothing rare or tender, but the sub¬ 
jects were suitable, tastefully arranged, and the 
hands of the owner herself kept them healthy 
and clean by means of frequent washings and 
spongings. Many an hour was thus pleasantly 
spent in the exercise of a loving care which had 
its reward in the bright appearance of the 


View in a winter garden. 

plants. Winter gardens may be placed 
in two categories—viz., those in which 
heat is only applied to exclude frost, 
and those wherein a regular comfortably warm 
temperature is maintained. It will naturally 
be seen that the plants used for the two places 
must be somewhat different in character. In 
the former we must rely upon the inhabitants 
of temperate climes, but which we cannot well 
grow the year through in the open air in this 
country, such are some of the Araucarias, some 
Palms" also Ferqs, Caiqeliuvs, Azaleas, Acacias, 


5297. — Libonia floribunda. —You would 
| scarcely succeed with this in an unheated 

house as regards winter blooming, To get 
this we need a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. It will bloom in the early spring with- 
heat. Libonia penrhosiensis (or penrhosiana) is 
by no means the same as L. floribunda. The 
leaves are more acute, and the whole flower 
much brighter than the one heading this note. 
In the winter it is a deep fiery-red, and at no 
time has much of the yellow or orange found in 
L. floribunda.—P. U. 

5323.- Fumigating.— The best of all 
fumigators- is an old sieve, having a coarse mesh 
through which the air can easily blow when 
the sieve is placed on two 6-inch pots on 
the floor of the house. The advantage of a 
sieve over any other utensil is that a greater 
area is employed for the smoke to ascend from. 
If a few hot cinders are placed all over the 
sieve and covered with Tobacco-paper, slightly 
damped, a large body of cool smoke will issue 
from the sieve and (juickly fill a large house. 
The point is not to allow the Tobacco-naper to 
blaze ; if so the smoke becomes heated, and is 
thus injurious to the foliage operated upon. 
While fumigating a house water should always 
be handy; in fact, it is 
best to have a small 
water - pot handy 
w th a fine rose on 
it, and upon the 
first sign of the 
Tobacco-paper blaz¬ 
ing sprinkle the 
whole with water. 
Covering the To¬ 
bacco when burning 
with freshly-gather¬ 
ed damp Aloss is 
a good preventive 
from burning. There 
is nothing so effi¬ 
cacious as thorough¬ 
ly good Tobacco- 
paper bought at a 
reasonable price ; 
that which is sold 
at a low figure is 
seldom of much use. 
—8. P. 

- You should 

not have accidents 
with the flower-pot, 
if you take care; 
but the way I used 
to fumigate was to 
get an old can and 
make a fair - sized 
hole at the bottom in 
the side. If the 
Tobacco - paper is 
not too dry it will 
not flare up, but there is a special contri¬ 
vance now which you can purchase, I believe, 
cheaply. You make everything right before¬ 
hand, put it into the house, and leave it 
there, without fear of mishaps. Of course, in 
the case of the old-fashioned can or pot 
attention is constantly required and entering 
a houseful of smoke is neither pleasant nor 
wholesome.—C. T. 

5298. — A hanging-basket. — A hanging-basket 
planted with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums is very pretty and 
lasting. The basket may be filled now and lippg up In a 
warm greenhouse.-E. If, 
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FRUIT. 

529*2. Grafting fruit trees.-Whip 

grafting is the best method for all young stocks 
and small branches of large trees after the 
young stock or branch has been cut back. A 
thick slice is cut off the side from 2£ inches to 
3 inches in length, and made quite smooth. 

1 he scions or grafts may be about 6 inches long, 
and a slice is cut off the bottom to correspond 
with the cut in the stock, and the two are then 
fitted and bound together with raffia. The bark 
of the scion and that of the stock must join on 
one side, and the more perfect the fit the better 
the chance of a perfect union. It will be neces 
sary to prepare some soft clay before the grafting 
is commenced, as the sooner the claying is done 
the better, and it should be so fitted round the 
wounded parts as to perfectly exclude the air. 
A little chaff mixed with the clay in the temper 
ing will make it hold together and prevent 
cracking. Successful grafting or budding is 
very much a matter of selecting the right 
time. The best time for grafting is just after 
the sap has coimnenced its upward movement in 
-March. Some seasons grafting may be done 
early in March, and occasionally it may be done 
to better advantage in April. Meet the sap in 
its full flow, and very few grafts will fail. In 
the grafting of large trees the tops should be 
sawn off to within a foot or so of the place where 
the grafts will be inserted before the sap begins 
to rise. For instance, all trees intended to be 
grafted this coming season should be cut back 
now, and the scions should be cut from the trees 
intended to be used as grafts and laid in under 
a north wall to keep the buds from starting, as 
it is better for the stock to be in advance of the 
graft. Whip-grafting is not suitable for large 
trees to meet such cases. Cleft, wedge, or rind- 
grafting is adopted ; and usually two or more 
grafts are placed on each branch according to its 
size. In wedge-grafting a niche is cut in the 
top of the stock across its centre downwards. 
The saw should be set wide for this work. The 
grafts are made in the shape of a wedge, and 
may be of more than one year’s growth, and are 
driven in tight, one on each side of the stock, 
with the bark of each in contact. In rind 
grafting the grafts are cut smooth on one side, 
the bark is removed on the other, and the 
grafts are then thrust down between the bark 
and the wood, the smooth, flat side being next 
the wood. In windy places it is necessary to 
secure the grafts with sticks as soon as they 
begin to grow, as the wind may dislodge some 
of them.—E. H. 

5317.— An old Pear tree —As the tree 
bore a large quantity of fruit the roots cannot 
require pruning, which is the usual remedy to 
adopt when fruit is sparsely borne. Some fresh 
soil and manure ought to be worked carefully in 
amongst the roots tor at least 10 feet away from 
the stem. If available, liquid-manure should be 
poured on to the roots in quantity any time be¬ 
tween now and before the tree comes into bloom, 
choosing dry weather for the work. From fifty to 
one hundred gallons would not be too much togive 
the tree at once ; all the roots have then a chance 
of being stimulated in consequence. The tree 
should receive nourishment also when the fruits 
are swelling. If the weather be dry and liquid- 
manure not available, cover the ground for 
several feet away from the stem with half 
decayed horse or cow-manure, and give the tree a 
thorough soaking of clear water. The juices 
from the manure Mill then be washed doMn to 
the roots.—S. P. 

5312.— Lean-to house for a Grape 

Vine.— Presuming that the Vine is growing 
against the back wall, and is to remain there, 
Oleanders and Tea-Roses may certainly be 
grown in the front part; but it will be too hot 
and sunny for a Lapageria to do much good, as 
this plant revels in shade and moisture. If the 
Vine is trained over the roof neither Roses nor 
Oleanders will do much good ; but Lapagerias 
or Camellias may then be groMn on the back 
wall—B. C. R. 

.>315. Best market Melon. —Mv advice, based on 
experience, is not to have anything to do with Melons 
for market. They are imported in immense quantities 
far cheaper than we can grow them. In nine cases out 
of ten Cucumbers will pay better.—B. C. R. 

i.so.j.- Winter Apples. After the sweating process 
ih over, wrap each Apple in soft paper, and pack in barrels 
or »oxe*, and place the barrels in a dry cellar, or in any 
dry cool room where the light is subdued. The Apphi 
will come out in splendid condition in >forch or later.— 
r.. r? f 


GRAPE MUSCAT HAMBURGH. 

It is much to be regretted that this high-class 
Grape is often unreliable. At its best it is of 
taking appearance, and is so much appreciated 
that it would rightly be placed before any other 
black variety in open competition, the Muscat 
flavour and aroma being even more pronounced 
than in the case of the Muscat of Alexandria. 
Mr. Barron in his “ Vine Culture under Glass” 
states that it is a verv old variety. For a time 
it u*as lost sight of, but M’as again brought into 
prominence by Mr. SnoM', who named it Snow’s 



Crape “Muscat Hamburgh.” 


Muscat Hamburgh. Being w r ell advertised, if 
I remember rightly, by Mr. A. Henderson, of 
the old Pine apple Nursery, there was a very 
great demand for planting Vines, and it was 
thought that overpropagation u’as the principal 
cause of the variety failing to do well at the 
outset, but a longer acquaintance with this 
Muscat Hamburgh demonstrated only too con¬ 
clusively that no reliance whatever could be 
placed on it. Rather more than twenty years 
ago, Mr. Venn, living near Bristol, caused 
some sensation among Grape groMers by shou’- 
ing repeatedly very superior bunches of a black 
Muscat-flavoured Grape under the name of 
Venn’s Seedling. Each time I saiv these 
exhibited I Mas much impressed with them, 
the bunches l>eing medium-sized and compact, 
the berries fairly large, oval in shape, perfectly 
black, and richly flavoured. Evidently numer¬ 
ous other gardeners also formed an equally 
good opinion of Venn’s Seedling, as large 
numbers of Vines were bought, planted, and 
in the course of two or three seasons cut out 
again owing to its soon being discovered that 
it was an old acquaintance under a new name. 
That the true old Muscat Hamburgh can be groM'n 
to perfection in some fen' places there is no gain¬ 
saying, and if we can discover M'hat conditions 
are most suited to 

Its requirements this will be a step in the 
right direction, as there are numerous gar¬ 
deners who would l>e only too pleased to 
succeed with the variety. Mr. Goodacre at 
Elvaston Castle, near Derby, has l>een the 
most consistently successful with this fickle 
Grape, and both in his and other instances 
where it has done M’ell the soil is of a some¬ 
what strong, retentive character. The latter 
alone M'ill not ensure success, but it is an 
important factor in the matter. The variety is 
not easily grown too strongly, and I have never 
vet met w ith an instance of rods in a heated 
house failing to produce bunches very freely. 

It is very much the same whether the rods 
are inarched on the Black Hamburgh or any 
other stocks or are on their own roots. During 
the first season or two there may be a slight 
improvement effected, the berries* setting more 
regularly, colouring well, and shanking but • 


little ; but if there is no “ back-bone” to the 
border, or, in other words, the soil is of a light, 
non-retentive character, a partial or complete 
failure soon results. A mistake very commonly 
made is the selection of what promise to be 
large bunches, but which only too frequently 
end in becoming mere frameworks. Instead of 
selecting the largest bunches that shoM’, the 
wiser plan is to cut these off and save others 
considerably smaller. Better have a fairly 
heavv crop of bunches from 1^ lb. to 21b. in 
n eight than a small number of great clusters 
badly furnished M'ith fully-grown berries, and 
which are therefore an eyesore rather than a 
pleasure to the groMer. Occasionally 
Extra large, well-set bunches may be 
met M’ith, but, as a rule, the berries are nearer 
red than black in colour, while the majority of 
large clusters give signs of having had far too 
many small or stoneless berries cut out of them. 
The small bunches, besides setting and colour¬ 
ing the most surely, are the least liable to 
shanking—another bad failing of the variety. 
There ought, then, to be no hesitation about 
either cutting away the large branching clusters, 
or reducing them considerably, this being done 
l>efore the flowering period arrives. While 
they are in floM'er, a somewhat high night 
temperature, or, say, not lon’er than 05 dees . 
should be maintained, and touards midday 
artificial fertilisation ought to be resorted to. 
Supposing the Vines are in a house with Black 
Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, Black Alicante, 
or other free-setting varieties, some of the 
pollen from these may well be transferred to 
the stigmas of the Muscat Hamburgh floM’ers, 
this being done either with the soft palm of the 
hand, or, if the hand is too rough and hard for 
this to be done in safety, a rabbit’s tail may be 
used instead. If the roots are kept active near 
t he surface and overcropping is avoided, these 
medium-sized to small bunches will colour per 
fectly in an airy house and no shanking be 
noticeable. W. 


5304.— Pine-apples.— Queens of the age 
named should fruit this summer. As regards 
repotting something depends upon their con 
dition at the roots. A 9-inch is not a very- 
large pot for a strong Pine, even of the Queen 
family', M’hich can generally be grown in 
smaller pots than other varieties. But if they 
are to have a shift they should soon have it, as 
some of them will probably soon show fruit, or, 
at least, they could soon be made to shoM' fruit 
now by lifting them out of the plunging-bed 
for a time, and cooling them down, giving all 
the extra heat afterwards ; but under any 
circumstances 65 clegs, at night need not be 
exceeded at present.—E. H. 

5321. — A Strawberry crop. —It is simply 
impossible to answer this question satisfactorily. 
The yield obtainable from 2,000 plants depends 
not only upon the soil and season, but upon 
your experience and treatment as well, and the 
monetary return M'ill be influenced immensely 
by the season, the kind of market you have, 
the system of packing, the distance, and, above 
all, the time you get the bulk of fruit into the 
market. President and Dr. Hogg are good 
kinds, but more of Sir J. Paxton than the 
former are grou n for market, and Noble is just 
now prime favourite, on account of its earliness, 
size, and colour, M’hich for market work counts 
far more than flavour. Further, on some soils 
certain varieties succeed best, on others, others. 
Your best plan M’ill be to try half-a-dozen at 
least of the best kinds, and see which thrives 
best. If, however, you like to send an exact, 
description of the kind of soil you have to deal 
M’ith, I will tell you what varieties are most 
likely to do well.—B. C. R. 

5330.- Vines fruiting in pots.— I should 
place the Vines that are planted in the outside 
border inside the vinery toward the end of 
February’, M'hich would be early' enough for 
them to start into grou-th. In the meantime 
the house can be utilised for groM'ing plants in, 
the maximum temperature of 65 degs. being 
rather too high for Vines at this time of the 
year. In the meantime cover the loots from 
frost and excessive rains, first M’ith some stable 
litter or leaves, over this putting galvanised zinc 
or boards : anything that will Mard off heavy 
shoners M’ill suffice. In pruning cut back the 
rod to three eyes above the eaves ; this hIIom s 
for one pair of side shoot* and a leader above 
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the eaves, thus laying a foundation for the 
future fruiting of the Vines. All growths 
below the eaves should be rubbed off as they 
start, thus concentrating the energy of the Vine 
into the three selected shoots. Pruning may be 
done at once, measuring the length of stem 
required to bring it the required length above 
the eaves. No fruit should be allowed upon the 
cane« this year. The pots in which the canes 
are that are intended for fruiting at once are 
quite large enough. A piece of turf 2 inches 
thick may be placed around the inside edge of 
the pot to provide space for a top-dressing of 
half loam and horse-manure, with a handful of 
finvly-ground l>ones added. Prune the canes at 
once to within 5 feet of their l>ase. Half-a-dozen 
bunches will be quite enough for the Vines to 
sustain the first year, allowing but one bunch 
to each shoot. The end of February will be 
soon enough to place the canes in the house, 
giving them a position near the front where 
the rods can be trained up the wires at the 
front. Pinch the point out of each shoot two 
joints above the bunch, removing all super¬ 
fluous bunches early.—S. P. 


0 H R YS ANTHBMUMS. 

5300.— Japanese Chrysanthemums, 

&C. —No time should be lost in inserting stout 
sucker-like cuttings singly in 2^-inch pots in 
sandy soil, placing the pots under a hand-light 
on the stage of a cool-house. If the stage is of 
the ordinary l>atten type cover it with slates 
or tiles, laying on these half an inch or so of 
coal-ashes to exclude air, and provide a cool base 
for the pots to stand upon. Remove the lights 
for an hour or so every morning to dissipate 
condensed moisture from the glass and the inside 
of the lights, which is a means of preventing the 
cuttings from damping. Shift the plants into 
larger pots as required until those 9 inches in 
diameter are reached. In these the plants are 
to flower. At all times provide ample space for 
the plants, so that the growth w'ill be stocky, 
and not in any way be drawn up weakly. Do 
not top the plants, but allow’ them to grow’ 
uninterruptedly until the first natural break is 
made by the formation of a flower-bud at the 
point of the leading shoot. Remove this bud, 
and reduce the shoots which w'ill have formed 
about the bud to three, selecting the strongest, 
which are those nearest the apex as a rule. Pinch 
off all other growths so as to concentrate the 
whole energy of the plant into the three selected 
shoots. Place a stout stake to each plant, but 
some distance away from the stem, so as not to 
interfere with the roots no more than is 
absolutely necessary. To the stake secure the 
growths loosely. The bud showing at the point 
of each shoot, if not before the middle of August, 
will give the best blooms. With a view to 
strengthening the selected flower-bud and assist¬ 
ing in its progress all shoots that spring from 
the nodes below must be promptly removed as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. 
A fairly rich soil, pressed firmly into 
the pots, and abundance of W'ater both at 
the roots and overhead arc points in culture 
that must not l>e omitted. The following 
varieties can be depended on to give good 
blooms—Japanese Anemone : Queen Elizabeth 
(silvery-blush, rose centre, tipped yellow), Sir 
Walter Raleigh (guard florets pale-blush, disc 
deeper colour, tipped yellow). These tw’o are 
quite new’, but deserving a place in any 
collection. Duchess of Westminster (long 
drooping guard florets, silvery-blush, centre very 
full, rosy-bronze), Sceur Dorothea Souille 
(blush, white centre, guard rose colour), Fabian 
de Mediana (deep-lilac, shaded purple and gold), 
Jeanne Marty (guard florets, rosy-peach, centre 
florets tipped white), Margaret Villageoise 
(centre white, shaded rose, guard blush), Nelson 
(rosy-crimson), M. C. Lelrocqz (citron-yellow’), 
Mons. Pankoucke (reddish-orange, bronze- 
tipi>cd), E. C. Jukes (lovely rose colour, guard 
petals deeper shade), James Weston (canary 
yellow centre, guard florets, white). Large- 
flowering Anemone : John Bunyan (lemon- 
coloured guard florets, centre rich yellow), Mrs. 
Judge Benedict (opening light-blush, changing 
to pure-white, lemon-coloured centre), Sabine 
(sulphur-yellow, guard florets primrose-yellow 
disc), Miss Annie Lowe (bright-yellow’), Lady 
Margaret (white), Gladys Spaulding (clear 
brassy-yellow), W. G. Droye^ (purple-carmine), 
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Delaware (guard florets white, centre pale- 
yellow’), Georges Sand (bronze-red), J. Thorpe 
Junr. (rich-golden-yellow), Laing’s Anemone 
(deep rosy-purple, guard florets lilac-ro6e disc), 
Mdme. Nathalie Brun (pure-white). — E. 
Molyneux. 

5318.— Vigorous Chrysanthemums.— 

W. H. Lincoln (yellow) is an excellent late- 
flowering variety when grown as a bush for 
decoration. Avalanche is not so good, except 
when the flower-buds are reduced to one on a 
shoot, and then it answers very well. To 
flower this variety profusely is to spoil its 
appearance, because the flower-stems of the side 
buds are too short to give a graceful appearance 
to the plant. It is, however, an excellent 
variety for cutting down. Airs. F. Jameson is 
another that is amenable to the cutting-down 
method, but it is not so well adapted for decora¬ 
tion when flow’ering in a mass. Leon Frache 
is one of the best late-flowering Japanese kinds 
we have if cultivated in the following manner : 
Top the plants when 5 inches high, afterwards 
allow all growths to develop buds at will, not 
interfering with them in any form. Alberic 
Lunden is suitable for either cutting down or 
growing as a bush for decoration. Lily Bates 
is a free-flowering single variety, good, like all 
single-flowered sorts are, for culture as a bush. 
Boule d’Or makes a capital late-flowering bush, 
but is not so good for the cutting down method. 
J. S. Dibbens may be utilised for the last- 
named method of culture. Vi viand Morel is 
one of those free-growing ami flowering 
Japanese sorts that under any method of culture 
is a success. Gloire du Rocher is free- 
flowering and better adapted for bush culture 
than for cutting down. E. Molyneux is 
suitable for either method. Mr. R. Bahaunt 
is like the bulk of the Incurved section, better 
suited for cutting down than it is for decorative 
use. President Harrison is free-flowering, there¬ 
fore suitable for decoration. Miss M. Davidson 
I am not acquainted with.—E. M. 

5295. — White Chrysanthemum. — 
Elaine is a very good variety in its season, espe¬ 


cially for cutting, and it cannot be dispensed I 
with. But there are l>etter whites than Elaine ' 
now. Lady T. Lawrence, Stanstead White, and 
Avalanche are better than Elaine if size and j 
build of flower counts for anything ; but the J 
varieties named are later, and, therefore, would 
not compete with Elaine.—E. H. 

- It is difficult indeed to name a variety 

more useful than Elaine, and as easily grown. 
Eynsford White will produce more flowers and 
is more graceful individually. Avalanche is an 


excellent dwarf-growing sort, but not more than 
one bloom should be allowed to develop from a 
single shoot. As a late-flowering variety L. 
Canning cannot well be surpassed. Lady Sel- 
borne is quite equal to Elaine for flowering early 
in November. Mile. Lacroix is a capital sort 
where stiffness of flower is objected to, as in the 
case of Elaine. Beauty of Exmouth, as a free- 
flowering late sort, is not surpassed.—E. M. 

- As far as I know there is nothing exactly 

similar to Elaine, and certainly none that are 
more free or better for cutting purposes. The 
nearest in form and colour is, I think, La Vierge, 
an early flowering variety of extremely dwarf 
habit. Mme. Louise Leroy is also somewhat 
similar, and a most useful variety, but rather 
later than Elaine, and Mile. Lacroix is another 
capital kind for cutting, flowering al>out the 
same time. The new Mme. Therese Rey is 
said to be the finest White Chrysanthemum 
extant, but whether it will prove as generally 
useful jus Elaine remains to be seen. As a late 
pure-white kind I consider Fair Maid of 
Guernsey still equal to any.—B. C. R. 

- Elaine is very difficult to beat amongst 

White Chrysanthemums, and you cannot do 
letter than select this. There are, however, a 
number of good ones. Avalanche is a splendid 
white, free, and useful to cut, also Eynsford 
White, which is even finer, and a lovely kind 
for cutting is Jane, or .Snowflake, a single 
variety, with large, free, graceful flowers, nar¬ 
row florets somewhat twisted. It produces, 
when not too much stopped, sprays of bloom. 
Ethel is a good late white, also Fair Maid of 
Guernsey and Mile. Lacroix ; but in spite of 
many good novelties amongst white-flowered 
kinds, Elaine ranks one of the best.—C. T. 

5319.— Early and mid-season Chrys¬ 
anthemums. —The following varieties will 
be found suitable by “ H. W.” for the purpose 
named. Early flowering : Mme. C. Desgrange 
(white), G. Wermig (pale-yellow), Mile. Leonie 
Lassalli(white), La Vierge (white, cream centre), 
Lady Fitzwygiam (white), M. W. Holmes 
(crimson, tipped gold). Mid-season : Avalanche 
(white), Viviand Morel (blush 
mauve), Mrs. F. Jameson 
(orange-bronze, reverse gol¬ 
den), Comte F. Lurani (rose, 
frosted white). Mile. Lacroix 
(white ; pinch the point from 
1 he shoot when 4 inches long, 
and again when G more inches 
of growth has been made), 
Charles Davis (bronze-yel¬ 
low). Late varieties : W. H. 
Lincoln (yellow’), Boule de 
Neige (pure-w’hite), L. Can¬ 
ning (white), Golden Gem 
(rich bronze-crims( n, chang¬ 
ing to yellow), Princess Teck 
(blush - white, changing to 
w’hite), Mme. Mezzard 
(white).—E. Molyneux. 


ARCHES IN GARDENS. 
Tiie annexed illustration 
gives a good idea of the 
pretty effect of a stone arch¬ 
way in a garden w hen covered 
w ith climbing plants. Ivies, 
Virginian Creeper, Roses, 
Honeysuckle, Clematis, &c., 
may all be used for this pur¬ 
pose with excellent results. 
Very effective garden arches 
over w’alks, &c., may l>emade 
with bent w’ood or iron rods 
(painted), and covered with 
Roses, Honeysuckle, kc. 
These arches arc also highly 
ornamental ami profitable 
when covered w’ith fruit- 
trees, such as Apples, Pears, 
or Plums. A Vine-clad arch or archw ay in a 
garden forms a picturesque object and very 
agreeable shade in hot weather. B. 


5302.— Treatment of lawns. — Wood-ashes nre 
very pood for top-dressinp lawns. From 1 lb. to 2 lb. per 
bushel of phosphates mipht be added, and the mixture 
mav be used at the rate of 1$ bushels to 2 bushels per square 
rod.—E. H. 

-A mixture of old pottinp-soil or rond-sornpinps, 

well-decaved manure or leaf-mould, with a little soot and 
bone-meal, forms an excellent top-dressinp. Superphos- 
phateat the rate of 2cwt. or 3cwt per acre isuseful.—B.C.R. 
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PERNS. 

A LACE FERN. 

Gleichenia dicarpa. 

Ix reply to “ R. H.” and others, this is one of 
the most elegant of all theGleichenias,and it may 
be grown successfully in a warm greenhouse. It 
has long, branching fronds of a deep-green 
colour. Good specimens of it sometimes measure 
from 2 feet to 4 feet in height, aad about a yard 
in diameter. It is a Tasmanian species, and 



Fronds of a Lace Fern (Gleichenia dicarpa). 


being a good grower, and one of the best of the 
section to which it belongs, it well deserves 
extended culture. It thrives well in a compost 
of good librous peat and coarse sand, stone grit, 
or well washed road or river sand. Drain the 
pots well. T. 

5275. — Treatment of Perns. — Only 
the fronds that are really dead or past 
work ought to be cut oil. Otherwise your 
method of procedure is not far wrong ; but it is 
not well to water them too heavily at first, 
though if kept in a warm-house this will not 
matter much. You will also find that in the 
case of most varieties with clustered crowns, 
such as the Maiden-hairs, they will do better if 
divided into quite small pieces, placing them 
singly in small pots and shifting them on by 
degrees when established. The soil you name, 
with the addition of some sand, is right, and 
after potting they should be placed in a close 
warm-house or pit, and cleaned overhead with 
the syringe almost daily, but water sparingly at 
the root until these begin to occupy the fresh 
soil.—B. C. R. 


The herbaceous border in Feb¬ 
ruary. —Both during the autumn and early 
spring there is frequently so much to do that 
many worthy herbaceous plants do not get due 
attention at the proper time. So many of our 
herbaceous favourites are benefited by an 
annual or biennial division that a few notes may 
be of use. Unless the operation can be done 
early in the autumn, so that a few new roots are 
made before the soil gets cold and wet, it had 
far better be delayed until the latter part of 
February or March. I prefer the former time 
if the season has been fairly mild. Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Monardas, 
Dicentra spectabilis, Doronicums, Pyrethrums, 
&c., are all muck benefited by division and 
replanting upon fresh soil that lias been deeply 
moved and richly manured. These and many 
others, are very hungry feeders, and cannot be 
provided with food in a better way than replant¬ 
ing. They also produce better flowers when so 
treated ; but if the operation is delayed too late 
in spring, a dry time is much against them, and 
shows its effects more or less all through the 
summer.—P. U. 


“ Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts. - 

PrUe 5d.; i suit free, 84. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts .—This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly P,trls. In this form the 
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with directions for thedr arrangement, culture, etc. Fifth and 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WILLOWS IN WINTER. 

Some of the fairest and most beautiful trees for 
adorning our gardens where soil and situation 
favour their growth are the Willows; but, 
unfortunately, one rarely sees them. Perhaps 
they are not adapted for such general planting 
as many other trees and shrubs that exist in 
most gardens ; but even then, if only planted 
where they would grow, how many places 
would gain in beauty, and what a lovely scries 
of pictures would be the result ! The meagre 
assortment of trees and shrubs that are common 
in gardens, their monotonous repetition at all 
times and in all places and districts is one of the 
worst features of gardens at the present day. 
This is the result of the want of knowledge as to 
what to plant, for there is no lack of material. 
The Willow in its summer dress is one of the 
loveliest of British trees, and nothing in our 
land is fairer to see than the great White 
Willowsof the riverside ; but the Willows I wish 
to draw attention to here are those which, 
whilst pretty in summer, are infinitely more so 
in winter, for some of them have coloured bark, 
which is brightest in the depth of winter, and 
glows in the landscape, then producing an effect 
that simply astonishes all who see it for the first 
time. Winter is regarded as a 

Dead, sombre season in gardens, and so it is 
when they are tilled with poor evergreens to the 
exclusion of all summer-leafing trees. But 
some things are most beautiful in winter, and 
this is certainly true of the Willows here men¬ 
tioned. Among native or exotic trees and 
shrubs, excepting the Siberian Dogwood, there 
is nothing grown in our gardens that can be 
compared with them. The two very best arc 
the Yellow and Cardinal Willows. The first 
one, botanically, is called Salix vitellina. It is 
much grown in nurseries, being very tough, and 
therefore valuable for tying. Its bark is entirely 
of a yellow colour, which in winter becomes 
very clear and bright, and a singlo tree or a 
group of trees has a charming and most con¬ 
spicuous effect. It is surpassed iu beauty, how¬ 
ever, by the 

Cardinal Willow. The popular name I give 
here is that by which the Surrey nurserymen 
about Woking call it, and some of them grow it 
largely for tying. I remember one day in 
January, several years ago, I was in the district 
of Woking, and saw a wonderful mass of colour 
in the distance. It was a bed of this Cardinal 
Willow, with a forest of young shoots, each one 
of a brilliant red colour, and the effect of the 
whole was simply indescribable. In these nur¬ 
series the stools are cut close every year, but 
since that time I have planted a fair quantity 
of this same Willow, and some are now trees 
20 feet in height, the prettiest and by far the 
most interesting trees in the place throughout 
the winter months. The Cardinal Willow is 
supposed to be a variety of S. vitellina, and 
bears the varietal name Britzensis. Whilst 
these two are the most brilliant in colour, they 
are likewise the toughest and most useful in 
other respects. Their shoots can be tied into 
knots as tightly as string without breaking. 
All who have a moist corner, a ditch, stream, or 
lake, should plant these two Willows in quantity 
if space permits, and associate with them the 
Siberian Dogwood (Comus sibirica). In a very 
short time they will see the absurdity of the 
practice that some pursue in excluding from t he 
garden the summer-leafing trees. S. daplmoidcs 
is another pretty kind, and very different from 
the preceding ones. It has long, slender shoots 
with bark of a dark-violet colour or almost 
black, and over this a white mealy coating, the 
shoots lookiug as though covered with hoar frost. 
Yet another kind, the name of which I am not 
sure of, has this same white substance on the 
bark. It makes a large tree, with long, straight 
shoots, and its effect is novel and beautiful. S. 
laurifolia, 

The Bay-leaved Willow, has rich nut- 
brown bark, and besides these there are many 
more that have been recently planted and look 
most promising. These Willows aro a perfect 
revelation of beauty of a new kind. Everyone 
is charmed with their splendid effect, and those 
who see them for the first time are astonished. 

A. H. 


5308.— A Privet-hedge —If the plant* 
were put in this autumn I should advise their 
being cut down to within (j inches of the ground- 
line ; but if the hedge has been planted a year 
the plants ought to be cut down to within 
0 inches. By so doiug strong, vigorous shoots 
will be forced from the lower part of the plants, 
establishing a thorough foundation for a good 
hedge. If the plants are left at their present 
length the hedge will always be thin at the 
bottom. Two or three times during the coining 
summer the hedge should be clipped to induce 
a stocky growth to be made. —S. P. 

- If I wanted to plant a hedge, no matter 

for what purpose, the very last thing that I 
should think of would be the Privet. If the 
hedge is to be an ornament the Privet must be 
excluded, for it is one of the least ornamental 
shrubs that ever came into our gardens. If a 
strong barrier is required, then again the Privet 
is useless, for it otters no resistance to any 
marauder from the size of a cat upwards. To 

f o into nurseries and see the great breadths of 
'rivet and Laurel one would think there was 
nothing better for our gardens, whereas if we 
could get rid of these two thiugs those who had 
planting to do would then have to look about 
more, and then, perhaps, by accident they 
would bring into use some of the numerous and 
pretty things that are beautiful as well as use¬ 
ful. Then, too, there would be more variety 
instead of the monotonous repetition of two or 
three things throughout a thousand gardens.— 
A. H. 

-Cut the Privet down to within 1 foot or 15 Inches 

of the ground to make the bottom strong and full.—E. II. 


ALLSPICE-BUSHES (CALYCANTHUS). 
These are American shrubs with handsome 
flowers of pleasant fragrance. C. occidentals 
(here figured) grows from 0 feet to 8 feet high, 
with large maroon-crimson flowers of powerful 
fragrance. A fine shrub, worthy of cultivation 
in every garden, it requires ample room to 
spread. It also does well on a wall. C. 




Flowering-shoot of Western Allspice (Calycan thus 
occidentalis). 


floridus is smaller and not so dense, with 
purplish-red flowers, strongly scented. The 
names in catalogues, such as C. glaueus, la.'\*i- 
gatus, oblongifolius, and macrophyllus represent 
forms or varieties of either the eastern or the 
western species. The two described are hardy, 
the Carolina species having been grown since 
1757, while the Californian has been cultivated 
over fifty years. Their place in the garden is 
near a moist and shady M'alk, not in the open 
shrubbery, as they flourish best when over¬ 
shadowed hy othertrees and where the ground 
is damp. They grow wild neat’ streams and wet 
places. O, 
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SOME OF THE HARDIER PALMS. 
Chamjsrops. 

Palms are so suggestive of the Tropics that it is 
generally believed they all require a tropical 
temperature, and in the case of the greater 
number this is undoubtedly correct. There are, 
however, considerable numbers of species whose 
hardier nature renders them capable of cultiva¬ 
tion in an ordinary greenhouse. Nothing gives 
a plant-house a more striking appearance than 
Palms, and the ease with which they may be 
cultivated renders them doubly valuable. The 
kind here figured is perhaps one of the best 
known of the many Palms which we possess, 
though its fitness for greenhouse culture is not 
generally understood. 

Cham^rops hum ills is the only Palm that is 
truly European, the Date Palm (Phrenix), so 
extensively cultivated in Southern Europe, 
having been introduced from North Africa. 
Although the specific name of this plant implies 
dwarfness, it is known to reach a height of from 
20 feet to 30 feet, a fact confirmed by the fine 
specimens of it at Kew and elsewhere. It has 
been cultivated in this country since the year 
1731, when it was grown by Phillip Miller, in 
the Apothecaries’ Garden, at Chelsea. It is one 
of the few plants which produce offsets from the ^ 


blade, too, is of a more graceful character than 
that of that species, and is divided into about 
forty segments, which are again less deeply split 
than in C. humilis. This description will answer 
for another supposed species named 
C. excelsa, which is also a native of China, 
and to all appearances identical with C. Fortunei. 
The plant sometimes met with under the name 
of arborescens is considered to be only a form of 
C. humilis, and C. tomentosa is an Indian 
species also resembling in its young state C. 
humilis. Other less common species which 
resemble one or other of the above are C. Mar 
tiana and C. Ritchiana, both Himalayan kinds ; 
C. elegans, a very beautiful plant, the younr 
leaves of which arc covered with meal-like 
scales ; and C. hystrix, the only true member of 
this genus found in America. It is a native of 
Georgia, and has a creeping trunk, and spines 
sometimes 15 inches long. B. 

ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOG LOSSUMS. 

I am much obliged to “ Mrs. Cochrane ” for 
sending me an assortment of Odontoglossum 
flowers, and also I am delighted to find her 
succeeding so well with their cultivation. The 



Chamterops Fortunei. 


base, by which it may be readily propagated. 
In the South of England it has stood out-of- 
doors for many years without any protection 
from frosts other than that afforded by a mat, 
and has a very distinct and graceful appearance 
growing amongst other outdoor vegetation. If 
in tubs it may be placed outside in summer, 
sinking the tubs below the ground level ; in the 
winter a place in a cool greenhouse may be 
afforded it. Grown in this way it has a much 
resher and more graceful appearance than when 
permitted to stand outside all winter. In pots 
it also forms a beautiful plant. A light rich loam 
well drained is the kind of soil in which this 
plant delights, and for young plants a little 
leaf-mould may be added ; manure-water given 
now and then will also be found of benefit to it, 
especially when large. The petioles of this 
species are clothed with sharp brown spines ; 
the leaf-blade it fan shaped, rigid in texture, 
and divided into from twenty to twenty-five 
deeply-split segments. This species is what is 
generally known as the Dwarf Fan Palm. 

C. Fortunei, of which the annexed is a 
representation, is a native of Northern China, 
from whence it was introduced into this country 
by Fortune in 1844. It is quite as hardy as the 
species just described, from which it may be 
distinguished by the absence, of, spines fromithe 
petioles, whjch are slightl/serratj. frn — ,r 


; may be 
from-rfthe 


flowers sent do not, however, represent a very 
fine type, and without wishing to discourage 
her, I can only say that there is scarcely a really 
good flower amongst them. Those she calls O. 
Alexandra? are not of the true species, but some 
natural hybrid forms of O. Ruckerianum, O. An- 
dersonianum, and other crosses inferior to the 
type ; indeed, they appear to me to be plants 
that have been selected by an unprincipled 
dealer, and sold after blossoming as unflowered 
specimens. This is frequently done, and 
advise my readers who may be desirous of 
obtaining new forms to purchase them first¬ 
hand when imported. It may be said why am 
I so sharp on this matter ? Because f am 
only exposing one of the tricks of the trade. 
“Mrs. C.” seems delighted with her plants, 
and no doubt they are very acceptable 
now, and will provide her with blooms for a 
long time ; but I think I may safely say that in 
the course of a year or two she will not look 
upon such flowers with any degree of favour. 
The cultivation of the plants appears to l>e 
correct, the temperature not being excessive, 
and the minimum point not too low. I quite 
agree with “ Mrs. C.” in keeping the plants in 
a house with a northern aspect-, tor this I main¬ 
tain is the one best suited for the growth of all 
cool Orchids. I find “MrsJ.'C.” adopted my 
advice and repotted her plants in the early 


autumn, and now they are rooting and growing 
finely, the soil being composed of about equal 
parts of good fibrous peat anil chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss, the pots being well drained. These 
things, having been well done at the time, will 
carry the plants along for a twelvemonth, so as 
to avoid potting in the dry, hot weather. 

Matt. Bramble. 


AERIDES. 

I am requested by “ G. P.” to tell him a little 
more about the East Indian Orchids ? This I 
am the more inclined to do because I find from 
his different letters to me that he has sufficient 
heat and general accommodation for their 
management. It is not advisable to restrict 
amateurs as to what they should grow, because 
they take such curious whims in their heads. 
I recently noticed one of these, who had taken 
Phahenopsis under his wing for a pet ; another 
at the present moment is writing, urging the 
claims of Vanda. Others, again, I have calling 
upon me for information respecting the cool- 
house kinds, whilst numljcrs are devoting their 
time and attention to Slipper Orchids or Cypri- 
pediums, all of which indicate most assuredly 
that the cultivation of Orchids is spreading 
throughout the length and breadth of theland. In 
answer to “G. P’s.” requests, I shall commence 
with noticing some of the most charming kinds 
in this beautiful family of Orchids. The genus 
Aerides was established by Louveiro upwards 
of a hundred years ago. They are widely dis¬ 
tributed in India, but seldom exceed six or 
eight years’ growth. They are best grown in 
pots having ample drainage, the only material 
requisite for surfacing being clean white 
Sphagnum Moss. They should lie kept in a high 
temperature—that is to say, 80 degs. in the sum¬ 
mer-time and 60 degs. in the winter. There should 
be an abundant supply of moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere, and with an abundance of fresh air they 
must not be dry in the winter, but be kept mode¬ 
rately moist. When growing again, about the 
end of February, the plants will require to 
have new Moss applied, and to sec that the 
drainage is sound, and good advantage should 
lie taken at this time to cut back the stems at 
bottom of any plants that have lost their lower 
leaves. From this time forward more heat and 
water should be given. The following are a 
few of the best kinds :— 

A. crispum is a beautiful plant, with dull- 
violet or blackish-purple stems, stout leaves, ar¬ 
ranged in a two-ranked fashion, each some6inches 
to 8 inches long, and 2 inches broad. The 
spike is racemose and many flowered, the blos¬ 
soms are large and sweet-scented, each being 
upwards of 2 inches across, waxy-white in 
colour, tipped with rosy-purple. 

A. CRASS I FOLIA is n plant with thickly-set, 
fleshy leaves, the flowers being rather smaller 
than the last named, all of a bright rosy- 
purple. It is a superb plant. 

A. falcatum. — Foliage of this plant some¬ 
what glaucous on the other side, paler beneath, 
and some 6 inches and 9 inches long ; racemes 
longer than the leaves ; flowers waxy-white, 
tipped with light-purple. 

A. Fieldinoi (the Fox-brush Aerides).—This 
is a stout, robust-growing plant, with a blackish 
stem ; it has flower-spikes, which are branched 
at the base, some 18 inches long ; but I have 
seen them nearly 30 inches, many flowered ; 
sepals and petals are white, tipped with purple, 
lips tipped with bright-purple ; a superb plant. 

A. Houlletianum is a grand plant, the sepals 
and petals, as well as the lip, neing of a light 
tawny yellow, tipped with bright-purple. It is 
called, in French gardens A. picotionum. 

A. Lawrrncianum is a gigantic and superb 
form of A. odoratum, sepals and petals white, 
tipped with rich purple. This plant is still 
somewhat rare, but so beautiful withal it could 
not be omitted. 

A. maculosum. —A very pretty plant. The 
spikes are a foot or more long, much branched, 
the flowers are numerous, and of good size, 
[’hey are white, spotted with rich-purple. 

A. odoratum. —This is a species first found 
by Louveiro in Cochin China, and which is still 
amongst the hardiest of its kind ; white flowers, 
deep-purple lips, which are very fragrant. 
Amateurs should select plauts with the longest 
tafleines -of varieties of thin species, os there are 
many forms, - : U' - i i i me ’ 

A. QnMjfKvri^KRl'M.—A' veiHp fine species 
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having bright-green leaves a foot long, and 
racemes exceeding that ; the sepals and petals 
white, lipped with bright-purple, the bp having 
an incurved horn and a grand spur the same 
colour as the sepals and petals. 

A. Savagelanum. —A species introduced by 
Mr. Sander some four or five years ago. The 
llowers are individually somewhat small, are of 
a rich crimson-purple, white at the base, freckled 
with crimson-purple. A very choice variety. 

A. suavissimum. —This plant somewhat re¬ 
sembles A. odoratum ; the racemes, however, 
are considerably longer and flowers more rightly 
set. The sepals and petals are white, each 
tipped with lilac ; in some forms it bears branch¬ 
ing spikes, and is then called nobilc. A very 
fragrant plant. 

A. virens. —This is a more thickly-set plant 
than A. odoratum, to which it is closely allied. 
Racemes arc longer than the leaves, bearing 
many dowers, having a white, waxy ground, 
rich-purple tip. 

Many more species and varieties might be 
added, but the above dozen will be sudicient for 
“ G. P.” to make a start with ; but he can have 
descriptions of more should he want them when 
he has established these. Some of the rarer 
kinds are purposely omitted. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE ELEPHANT S TRUNK PHAL.ENOPSIS 
(P. LOWI). 

This Phahenopsis is certainly a very beautiful 
species, but yet it has not the purity or bril¬ 
liancy of some others—for instance, such as P. 
Aphrodite, P. grandidorum, &c. It has, how¬ 
ever, been one of the Orchids which I have 
always failed in managing, seven being the 
highest number of dowers I have got upon a 
scape ; but I have seen fifteen blossoms on one 
spike, and when in this condition it is charm¬ 
ing. It was generally in its deciduous state 
that I experienced the most difiiculty, but it 
was from the error in making the resting season 
too long, and in keeping the temperature too 
high, that I think was the cause of my failure. 
Now I have ascertained that two months are 
quite long enough to keep them under the dry 
system. P. Lowi is a species that delights to be 
grown in pure limestone rocksoil, and upon this 
I would recommend it to be placed in preference, 
as they seldom thrive in any other material. 
When in first-rate order this plant is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful with its white dowers, which are 
suffused with violet. It also has a strange 
rostrum, from which it takes its vernacular 
name. I would have given the names of a few 
others which would thrive well under the same 
treatment, but I must delay them until another 
time. Matt. Bramble. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GOOD SAVOYS. 

Savoys are most valuable late autumn and 
Avinter \*egetables, and if given generous treat¬ 
ment—like other Cabbages—well rcp«ay for the 
trouble. The following are excellent kinds : The 
Dwarf Early Green-curled (Fig. 1) is one of the 



Fit'. 1.—Dwarf Early Grcon-ourlcd Savoy. 


best for a general erop, forming, as it does, close, 
compact heads. The Long-headed Savoy (Fig. 2) 
i* an excellent moderately early variety, of good 
quality, and it yields a large crop on a small 
space of ground, as on account of its upright, 
compact nabit of growth the rows of it can be 
planted rather close together. It also possesses 
the good property of heading in well in the 
latter end of the autumn, so that it can be sown 
to advantage rather late in the season. The 
Prunfiiea l is a, large growing sort, of good 
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quality, suitable for large gardens. The Golden 
(ilol)c is a good, useful, yellow-hearted kind, 
hardy in constitution. Early Dwarf Ulm is the 
best dwarf variety. Its flavour is good, and it 
is very hardy, standing even severe frosts well. 
Tom Thumb, a small variety, is also crisp and 
good, and very hardy. " C. 


5293. — Parsnips for show. — This 
vegetable requires a deeply-moved soil, so 
that the root can penetrate easily 2 feet 
deep. If the soil is not deeply dug and 
not well broken up, or mixed with large 
stones, the Parsnips, instead of having one 
long straight root, will have a number of 
smaller ones which spoils them for exhibi¬ 
tion, of course. The ground ought to he 
trenched 2 feet deep in the autumn, Avhich 
allows time for the soil to settle down into its 
place before the seed is soAvn early in February 
following. Before sowing the seed, however, 
the soil should be forked over a good depth, 
breaking up any rough parts. Instead of sowing 
the seed in drills in the ordinary manner, make 
holes with an iron bar 2 feet deep, Ailing up 
the hole with prepared compost, decayed vege¬ 
table refuse, wood-ashes, sand, and old potting 
compost, well mixed together and sifted. These 
holes, made 15 inches apart in the rows, the 
rows 18 inches wide, will allow plenty of space 
for the leaves to develop fully. Sow three or 
four seeds in each hole, covering them lightly 
Avith a little of the compost. When the plants 
are large enough to handle, pull all out but the 
strongest. Student and Hollow Crown are the 
best sorts to grow.—S. P. 

5324. - Fixing hot-water pipes. — I 

should advise you to fix one row of pipes close 
against the front of house—near the caves—and 
the return along the path, say 2 feet from the 
flow. Plant one row of Tomatoes betAveen the 
pipes, and tAvo more at the back ; this is all there 
is room for. Or you might fix the flow and 
return pipes one over the other close along the 
front, and the plants behind, with equally good 
results. —B. C. R. 

- In a house only 5 feet Avide, the proper 

pl\ce for the hot-Avatcr pipes is close to the 
front Avail. Your first row of Tomatoes may 
then be 1 foot from the wall. Your proposed 
arrangements of the roAvs of plants do not, how¬ 
ever, appear to me to be right, as the height of 
the house in front is only 2 feet 6 inches. You 
had better fix some Avires to the roof 8 inches 
apart, and 1 foot from the glass, and have one 
row of plants along the front to be trained to 
wires. You will then be able to attend to the 
plants with comfort, and if you set out l foot 
apart, and train them to a single stein, the one 
row will fill up the space on the wires. You 
may, however, try a row of plants on the 
back Avail. They will be all right for a good 
part of the season if you do not allow those on 
the wires to shade them too much. You may 
depend upon it, if you crowd the house with the 
number of plants proposed, that you will make a 
mistake.—J. C. C. 


Gloxinias. —These are not so generally 
groAvn by amateurs as they deserve, more 
especially now that a good strain of seed will 
produce plants of infinitely better quality than 
those formerly secured in this way. The Gloxinia 
is one of the plants which the hybridiser has 
taken in hand with remarkable success, and as 
the seedlings are more healthy in growth and 
less liable to disevse than any propagated in 
other Avays, I would strongly advise one or two 
of my amateur friends to go shares in a small 
packet of some reliable strain. Leaf-soil and 
sand in equal proportions, and only a small 
layer of this OA*er a Avell-drained and rough 
compost will answer very well. Soav thinly, 
and do not co\-er the seed. In a former note I 
gave directions for sowing seeds under glass, 
and they apply to Gloxinias equally with other 
subjects. Sow in February, and prick off iuto 
thumb-pots in May. Never let the seedlings be 
checked and grow as near to the glass as possible. 
A moist stove heat during the earlier stages, 
followed by that of a Avarin greenhouse later on, 
with plenty of light and water, will generally 
be successful in raising good plants. Good 
drainage, and a coinpost of turfy loam, loaf-soil, 
and manure, with a dash of sharp sand, should 
always lie accorded them as soon as tlie small 


pots are full of roots. It is also much best to 
place them into their flowering-pots direct from 
the small ones, the leaves l>eing easily injured 
and retaining any dirt which may come into 
contact with them. They have a more or less 
tendency to recurve over the sides of their 
pots, and this renders future shiftings difficult. 
Gloxinias enjoy a generous treatment, and will 
benefit from liquid-manure when the pots are 
full of roots, but care must be taken that it 



Fig. 2.—Long-lKivlea Savoy. (See Article “Good Savoys. ’ 

does not touch the foliage, or their woolly 
character Avill cause them to remain disfigured. 
-P. U. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

5316.— Plants for a bed.— Judging from 
the reference to turf in the inquiry, I gather that 
this is growing on the site for the border, or has 
been. This should be dug in, but not too 
deeply ; if more than 1 foot from the surface 
the roots will fail to reach it before it has de¬ 
cayed, and therefore it would be lost. Itisahvays 
a good plan to trench the soil 18 inches deep 
before planting herbaceous subjects. No time 
should be lost in doing this, to allow time for 
the soil to settle down into its place before 
planting is done early in March. With the ex¬ 
ception of burying the turf as suggested, the 
surface-soil ought to be kept in the same posi¬ 
tion, leaving that from the bottom in the same 
place, but thoroughly breaking it up to admit 
of a free percolation of the Avater from heaA-y 
rains. If the plants are put in angle-wise four 
rows can be accommodated. The back i*oav 
planted at 3 feet 6 inches from the front will 
admit of the others coining in very well. 
Allowing on an average of 3 feet from centre 
to centre of the plants in the back row, seven¬ 
teen will be required. The folloAving will be 
found suitable. I append the height which 
each grows, varying, of course, according to 
circumstances. Heiianthus communis, Solid 
d’Or, 5 feet, II. multiflora, 7 feet, Bocconia 
cordata, 6 feet, Chrysanthemum latifolium, 4 
feet, Achillea millefolium roseurn, 3 feet. Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum, G feet, Delphinium, one double 
and one single, 4 feet each. Phlox herbaceous 
type, at least two sorts. 4 feet, Spinea Aruncus, 4 
feet, Spiraea venusta, 4 feet, Double Pieony, albi- 
flora, Mme. Vilinorin, 3 feet, Lychnis chalce- 
donica, 3 feet, Tritoma glaucescens, 3 feet. 
Aster NoA'a'-Angliie (deep-red), 3 feet, No\’i- 
Belgi elegantissimus, 3 feet. For the roAvs in 
front the following is a good selection : Alyssum 
saxatile, 1 foot, Anemone fulgens, 6 inches, A. 
japonica alba, 2 feet, Aubrietia Campbclli, 4 
inches, Buphtiialmum salicifolium, 2 feet. Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia alba, 1 foot 6 inches, C. p., 
2 feet, C. muralis alba, 4 inches, Carnations, 
Dianthus cliinensis hybrida, 1 foot, Erigeron 
aurantiacum, 9 inches, Lychnis A’iscaria 
splcndens, 1 foot, Gaillardia grandiflora, 1 foot, 
Helenium autumnale, 2 feet, H. pumilum,.l foot, 
Heuchera sanguinea, 1 foot, Iris pallida, 2 
feet,Chrysanthemum maximum, 1 foot, Monarda 
mrca, 1 foot 6 inches, Orobus A'ernus, 1 foot, 
beckia New man i, 1 foot, Spinea astilboides, 
2 feet, Zauschueria californica, 1 foot, Trollius 
europicus, 2 feet, and Tiarella cordifolia, 9 
inches. —S. P. 

- You should haA'e the following : The 

best self-coloured Carnations, not forgetting the 
old Crimson (. love, and the white variety Gloiro 
de Nancy, Avhich will give plenty of bloom 
ip July/ Pinks will be plentiful in June, 
Original from 
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such varieties in particular as Mrs. Sinkins, 
a large, fine white kind, very freo, but too apt, 
unfortunately, to burst the calyx. For June 
and July also Lilies, L. candidum, followed by 
L. auratum, the Tiger Lilies, and varieties of L. 
speciosum in autumn. L. speciosum album is a 
very beautiful flower, and of purest white. 
Delphiniums for summer and the Irises will 
give a splendid lot of cut bloom, the German 
kinds in particular. Queen of May (rose-lilac, 
the falls veined with yellow), Aurea (golden- 
yellow), Celeste (lavender), Florentine (nearly 
white, free, and sweetly-scented), Gazelle 
(lavender, with the standards marked with 
white), Mine. Chereau (white, the standards and 
falls edged with violet), dalmatica (lavender), 
Rigolctto (golden-yellow), and Victoria (white, 
with blotches of purple-blue). These are the 
finest for colour. You could also have a few 
Spanish and English Irises, bulbous kinds, 
which have very fine flowers, displaying con¬ 
siderable range of colours. The Tufted Pansies 
in variety will prove helpful, and an edging 
might be formed of them to the bed. There 
are many varieties, the flowers ranging from 
purest white to almost black. Pyrethrums for 
early summer, particularly the single and double 
whites. Scabious, Blue Cornflower, Stocks, 
Zinnias, very fine in the autumn, Daffodils for the 
spring, the White Poet’s Narcissus, and double 
variety blooming in May ; Campanulas, C. per- 
sicifolia alba, Canterbury Bells : Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in September, especially Mme. Desgrange 
and its sports ; Dahlias in variety, Perennial 
Sunflowers for autumn, Michaelmas Daisies for 
the sameseason, Gaillardias, Everlasting Flowers, 
Christmas Roses for winter, besides other 
things ; but you have quite sufficient for the 
bed, and they will give plenty of bloom from 
early summer until the frosts occur.—C. T. 

532d.— Making a flower garden.— It 

appears to me that you are going to a lot of 
unnecessary expense in trenching up the ground 
in the way stated, except where there are to 
b ) flower-beds or shrubberies. You would have 
done better if you had sought the advice of a land¬ 
scape gardener and got him to have given you a 
plan of the ground to lay out in the way you 
would like it nest. You would then have seen 
at a glance where to trench and where not, as 
the space that is to be devoted to lawns certainly 
does not want trenching. Nor is it necessary to 
wait until next autumn before you begin forming 
the flower garden. If you decide to do the 
work without any further help than from your 
present advisers, mark out the walks in the 
first place : then do the same with the borders 
for shrubs and trees, and decide on the number 
and size of the beds for flowers. For the two 
latter you may trench the ground, but except 
to bury the turf 1 foot deep you must not bring 
the bottom soil to the top, but after stirring it 
up leave it in the bottom of the trench. With 
regard to the w r alks, the top soil, after the turf 
is removed, may be used to the depth of 0 inches 
for other purposes. Do not be persuaded to 
trench up the remaining space. Take off the 
turf to the depth of 3 inches, and convert it into 
ashes by making a slow fire ; then dig over the 
ground an ordinary spit deep at once. Early in 
March fork over the space again, and then 
spread on the surface the ashes from the turf. 
Another light forking over to mix the ashes 
witli the soil early in April, and a roller run 
over the ground a few days after when the sur¬ 
face is dry, and you will have a capital bed for 
the reception of Grass-seeds to form your lawn, 
and at the same time keep all your good soil 
near the surface to benefit the Grass, whereas 
in ordinary trenching you bury the good earth 
and bring the inferior to the surface.—J. C. C. 

- It is rather difficult to see what can be 

gained by sowing the land with Oats and Grass 
if it is badly infested with weeds, for these crops 
will neither charm the weeds away nor destroy 
them. The right thing to do is to clean the land, 
and as sowing the crops will prevent this the 
proposed plan would hinder operations. I should 
take ad vantage of spring and summer to clean 
the ground thoroughly. The weeds may then 
be materially reduced, and all the worst of them 
got rid of by early autumn. The ground would 
also be in good order for the carrying out of the 
permanent plan. The lawns could be made 
in the autumn. If the Grass is to be sown, this 
should be done about the last week in August 
OF the first weeh in September, and then the 


young Grass will make a little growth before 
winter, and soon make a good turf the following 
spring. If all the land has been trenched up, 
that to form the lawns should be well rolled and 
trodden previous to sowing, or there will be 
unequal settlement, and a lawn not at all fit for 
tennis. The flowers-beds, and borders, too, 
could all be prepared during summer, and they, 
too, would then be ready for planting in autumn. 
I think I have said enough to make it clear to 
“A. C. J.” that by taking a crop lie is only 
hindering operations and depriving himself of 
the opportunity of doing the work thoroughly 
at the most favourable time and in the best way. 
—A. H. 


THE ASIATIC RANUNCULUS 
(R. ASIATIC US). 

This beautiful old plant produces neat, dressy 
double flowers of almost every colour of the 
rainbow. Its innumerable varieties are divided 
into sections, such as the Dutch, Scotch, Per¬ 
sian, and Turkish, each representing a distinct 
race, but all beautiful, and well deserving any 
amount of care and attention, for they look 
well anywhere or in any position, but are best 
where they can be seen in bold masses. The 
culture of this Ranunculus, though usually con¬ 
sidered somewhat difficult, is simple enough if a 
few essential particulars are observed. The 
situation should be open, but not exposed, and 
the soil a good loam, thoroughly mixed with 



Asiatic Ramin ulus. 


decayed stable-manure, equal to a third of its 
bulk. About a month previous to planting, the 
bed should be prepared to a depth of 15 inches* 
and planting should take place in about the 
last half of February, but in some seasons it 
may take place in October, t hough such an earl} 7 
date is not advisable. 1 )rills about 5 inches apart 
and 1A inches deep should be made with a small 
hoe ; the claws of the roots should l)e placed 
downw'ards, and be firmly pressed into the soil, 
which should be raked over the roots, and a 
top-dressing of about 2 inches of good loam 
given. If the soil is very light it may be 
gently beaten down with a spade in order to 
obtain a firm surface, and this may be repeated 
just before the foliage appears, say about 
a month or six weeks after planting. As 
this Ranunculus delights in moist soil, water 
should be plentifully supplied if there is 
a scarcity of rain, and in no case should 
the roots be allowed to become very dry. 
A light top-dressing of artificial manure 
or guano just as the foliage is developed 
will be beneficial. When the flowers are 
past and the leaves have faded away, the roots 
must be taken up and dried and stored in a cool 
place in sand till the next planting season, for 
roots left in the ground are often injured by 
rains and are never strong. The Persian 
varieties are the finest as regards colour, com¬ 
pactness, and symmetry of growth ; but the 
'[’urban varietes are of hardier constitution and 
of freer growth than the edged and spotted 
kinds, and therefore are better suited for beds, 
lines, and masses. The Scotch and Dutch 


varieties are also fine for masses in beds being 
all of highly effective colours. It is useless to 
enumerate the different varieties, as they are 
usually sold according to colour and are 
mentioned in nearly every bulb catalogue. The 
large semi-double French (de Caen), and the 
Italian forms of this plant are good additions. 

G. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS IN DISTINCT 
BEDS. 

Each year the Tuberous Begonia advances in 
favour, and it is a common practice to have dis¬ 
tinct bods of the plants one colour, or shades of 
one colour, to each bed. This is commendable, 
as new effect is gained. Of course, one does not 
require too many beds of this character, other¬ 
wise the aspect of the garden will be garish and 
uninteresting. I noticed last year in the Lon¬ 
don parks, and also some of the parks in the 
North of England, that the Tuberous Begonia 
was planted in this way, in one instance the bed 
being composed of a pure-white variety, set off 
by an edging of Dactylis glomerata variegata, a 
very charming, because graceful, plant to asso¬ 
ciate with the Begonia. This plan is rendered 
easier now that seed of Tuberous Begonias in 
selected colours can be raised true to those 
colours. During the past few years the Tuberous 
Begonia has undergone a great change, and its 
usefulness for bedding-out increases each year. 
The plant is now of dwarf, compact habit, 
the leaves almost resting on the soil, sturdy, 
and without the scraggy aspect of the 
older types, whilst in the form and colours of 
the flowers we can sec the same advance, the 
flowers being broad and very pale in the case of 
the double kinds, the colours ranging from 
purest white to intense shades of orange. The 
Tuberous Begonia is finer for bedding than the 
fibrous-rooted types, but we may mention that 
Princess Beatrice is a gem for edging, the small 
pink and white flowers appearing in profusion 
and almost hiding the leafage from view. This 
is the season for raising Tuberous Begonias from 
seed, and in all gardens where effective colouring 
is desired in the summer months good use 
should be made of this flower. Get a good strain 
of seed, in which the colours are decided, the 
form and size of the flowers all that can be 
desired, also the habit of the plant. They 
succeed better in cool, moist seasons than when 
the w eather remains hot for weeks, as in the 
year 1887, but it is not often that they fail 
absolutely, which is more than can be said for 
the Zonal Pelargonium. A moderately light 
soil, inclined to be peaty, is the best, and during 
the summer give the beds liberal waterings if 
the soil is dry. At Halton, Lord Rothschild’s 
residence, the Tuberous Begonia is used by the 
thousand, and produces rich pictures of strong 
colour, not so garish and formal as in the case of 
the Pelargonium or carpet plants. G. 


Callas.— Whilst there seem to be differences 
of opinion as to whether it is wisest to plant out 
Callas in the spring for the making of good 
summer growth, or to retain the plants in pots, 
I find very many growers adopt the plan of 
keeping all their stoutest ones in pots, only 
turning them out at the proper season, remov¬ 
ing side shoots, rubbing down the balls of soil, 
and repotting in as small ones as well can be at 
the first, keeping them in the pots all the 
summer, and pushing them along by housing 
early for the production of early flowers. In 
many cases a further shift into rather larger 
pots becomes needful during the summer. The 
market growers regard this as the best course 
where Callas have to be forced. That the 
weaker or smaller stems or offshoots when 
planted out into Highly manured ground do 
relatively make the strongest grow th there can 
be no doubt, but as these, even if the stems and 
leafage have become ever so stout, still being 
newly potted in the autumn are less fitted to 
stand early forcing than are those wffiich have 
been kept in the pots all the season. It is very 
important, however, especially seeing that Callas 
are of a semi-aquatic nature, that very ample 
waterings be given, especially to pot plants, and 
also that the pots stand on a bed of ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Liquid-manures are of 
more service to pot plants where the roots are 
densely crowded than to plants outdoors, whero 
because of ample manure and root room the chief 
w ant in hot weather is plenty of ipoisture,— A f 
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LILIUM AURATUM. 

There is nothing in the way of bulbs with 
which I have had to deal which has disappointed 
me more than Lilium auratum. I grew it first 
in pots, and on the whole this system has given 
the greatest satisfaction, as the bulbs have lived 
longer than when planted in the open. I think 
they would have lasted still longer if I had used 
greater care in preventing bright sun from 
reaching the foliage when it was quite young. 
The leaves may perhaps bear the full force of 
the sun when they are growing in the open air, 
but it is very different when it reaches them 
through the glass, and they are at the same 
time surrounded with a hot and dry atmos¬ 
phere. It has been after passing through such 
an ordeal that I have found the leaves more or 
less scorched, and ultimately turn black. This 
last condition would make them susceptible to 
attacks of insects or fungoid growth, to which 
some people fancy they can trace the cause of 
failure; but I think the presence of insects or 
fungoid growth on the injured leaves is the 
effect and not the cause. The longest time I 
have kept a bulb of this Lily in a satisfactory 
condition was six years. This was one that was 
very promising the first year. It sent up a 
Btrong stem, which was well studded with 
leaves and showed seven flower-buds. These I 
reduced to one as soon as the buds could l>e seen. 
The reduction of the number of flowers had a 
greater effect on the character of the growth 
than I anticipated, as this plant was conspicuous 
amongst the others for its stately stem and large 
and handsome leaves ; but, strango to say, the 
one flower left came deformed. The next and 
three following years the bulb so treated was in 
every way far more satisfactory than the others. 
It is about eleven years since I planted the first 
lot of bulbs in a bed amongst Rhododendrons, 
but they all disappeared in about four years, 
and the same thing occurred with others planted 
in a well-prepared soil in a mixed flower border. 
Five years ago, when I made a new garden, I 
started growing this Lily again in the open air. 
this time with Knglish-grown bulbs, which came 
to hand apparently full of life and vigour. 
They, too, have disappeared, and that in a garden 
where everything else thrives in the most satis¬ 
factory manner. I certainly hoped for better 
things when I grew bulbs in a maiden soil. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
G ardrning free of charge if correspondents fotloio the rules 
here laid down for their {guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the pajter only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardknino, 37, Southampton-street, Cocent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to tile Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any desiynation he mzy desire to be used in 
the paper. When more, than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardknino has to be sent to press some 
tim*. in advance sf date, they cannot always be. replied to 
in the tssue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
vrll be classified, will tie found in their different depart- 
in 'nts) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising. as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and th<ise who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in i ehich their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardknino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

■.341 . — W ire worms. —Will someone kindly tell me 
what ore wireworms?—A lpha. 

5342.— GiOSCinlftS from seed.— Will someone kindly 
inform ine how to raise Gloxinias from seed V—S. I). 

Heaths after flowering.- I should he glad 
to know how to treat Heaths that have done flowering?— 
J. It. 

5244. — Preserving Green Peas.— Will someone 
kindly gheagood recipe for preserving Green Peas for 
winter use ?— Ralmacakiion. 

5245. Striking cuttings of Golden Elder 
What is the best time tostrike outlines of Golden Elder in 
the open ground ?—Balmacarkon. 

524»». —Treatment of Chinese Primulas.- will 
someone kindly inform me as to treatment of Chinese 
Primulas, and the best time for sowing the seed ?—J. R. 

5247. —Early Lily of the Valley.—Will someone 
kindly tell me how I can best Ret Lily of the Valley to 
flower early ! I have a frame, but no hot-house.—T. 
Harvik. 

5248. — Luculla gratissima.—Will anyone kindly 
inform me the best means for striking' cuttings of Luoulia 
gratisainja? I have tried it several times, but as yet have 
failed.-J. M. 
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5349.— Best Lilies.— Will someone kindly tell me the 
names of some of the best Lilies (white preferred) for out¬ 
door cultivation, the times to plant, ana the months they 
bloom in ?—W. R. L. 

5250.— Making & Tomato-house.—I have some 
garden frames which I want to make into a lean-to house 
for Tomatoes. 1, What height must it be 7 2, What width 
from the wall ?— H. B. 

5351. — Ashes for the fifarden.— I have a receptacle 
under my fire-place to receive the dust or small ash from 
the fire. Can I use them to advantage for the garden, and 
if so, how ?— John Parkkr. 

5352. — Using Pigeon-manure. — I have some 
Pigeon-manure. Will someone kindly tell me how I can 
use it to the best advantage? Can I use it for vegetables, 
and if so what kinds ?—1£. B. 

5353. — Aspidistras in pots.— I have some Aspidis¬ 
tras in pots, which are crammed full of roots. The new 
leaves are a smaller size than last year’s. Is it that they 
have not enough room to grow ?—B. S. 

5354. — Tomatoes under glass.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the name of the best Tomato for growing 
under glass for market ? Also the name of any book on 
Tomato-growing for the market?—S. D. 

5355. — Salt for an Asparagus-bed. — Will 
someone kindly inform me what quantity of salt is 
required per yard for an Asparagus-bed, and which is the 
best time to apply it?—F. Bcbiiy, Surrey. 

5358.— China Asters, Ac., from seed. — will 

someone kindly tell me if China Asters and African and 
French Marigolds can be raised from seed in a cold frame 
to make good results, and when to sow?— Banks o' 
Twkkd. 

5357. — Ferns for a bank.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what Ferns would best grow on a bank at the 
bottom of the garden ? Some of our neighbours’ trees are 
overhanging it, but it gets the sun in the afternoon.— 
J. M. It. 

5358. — Flowers for Christmas. -What flowers 
are t here I could have to blossom next Christmas (white 
preferably), either in the open or under glass? A few 
brief hints as to mode of cultivation would much oblige? 
-J. F. P. 

5359. — Tomatoes in boxes.— What would be the 
best size to have boxes for Tomatoes under glass ? Please 
give depth, width, and length? W’ould it be best to have 
one plant only in each box, or boxes large enough to hold 
several?—J. F. P. 

5360. — Plants for & greenhouse.— I should be 
much obliged if anyone would give me some advice as to 
how to fill a greenhouse (size 16 feet by 7 feet) with plants 
that would not require much skill to manage?— An 
Amateur, Stotfold Vicarage. 

5381.— "White Cluster Rose. —What is the name of 
the White Cluster Rose so often seen in the country, both 
as a climber up the front of cottages, and as a standard, 
with small, pointed, dark-green, very glossy leaves, and a 
sweet almondv scent?—M. G. W. 

5362. — Drooping plants.— What are the names of 
two or three good drooping Fuchsias and drooping Bego¬ 
nias for hanging-baskets? Also any other plants that 
will hang down and cover a basket (not Campanula or 
Mother of Thousands)?—M. G. W. 

5363. — Rooting 1 cutting's of fruit-trees.— Will 
“ J. C. C." or “ J. D. E.” kindly give me a few hints on 
this, especially Cherries, including Governor Wood, Baronne 
Prevost, Morello, May Duke, Knight's Black, also Apple 
and Pear-cut tings? Seaside.—I reland. 

53 54.—Tomatoe3 in a greenhouse.—If I sow 
Tomato-seed end of this month, would it be possible to 
keep my “ Geraniums” and other half-hardy annuals in 
the same greenhouse until bedding-out time ? If so, which 
would be the best way to manage ?—J. F. P. 

5 565.— Yield Of Tomatoes.— What is the average 
yield of Perfection and Ilam Green Favourite Tomato- 
plants under good cultivation in a greenhouse? When 
would plants (seed sown end of January) commence fruit¬ 
ing, and how long would they continue fruiting?—J. F. P. 

5366.— Manures for Cinerarias and Calceo¬ 
larias.— Would someone give me the names of good 
manures for Cinerarias and Herbaceous Calceolarias? 
Perhaps “ B. C. R.” would kindly help me in this matter, 
as I have some fair plants and should like them to flowor 
well ?—G. T. 

5 537.— Length of a Tomato-plant.— What is the 
average length of a Tomato-plant (Perfection and Ham 
Green Favourite)? In a greenhouse 6 feet high (span-roof), 
would it be best to grow them in pots or boxes raised 
6 inches off the floor, or on shelves like “ Geraniums,” &c., 
are ? J. F. P. 

5 568.— Wire-netting for Peas, Ac. —Will an 
experienced cultivator of Peas avIio uses wire-netting 
kindly give myself and other readers an account of his 
work ? Does he find any trouble with (n) Garden Peas 
or (b) Sweet Peas? Is a double row preferable to a single 
one ?—A. D. M. 

536). —Tea Rose cuttings.— Last O ctober I had a 
few Tea Rose plants and cut up a few broken shoots and 
stuck them in round the edge of a large pot. Some of 
them have rooted and are growing. Should I leave them 
where they are, or pot them off into small pots of good soil 
now ?—Kinross. 

5370.— Corrugated iron for stages.— in a recent 
issue of Gardknino corrugated iron was recommended as a 
covering for staging over hot-water pipes to be coated with 
hot lime-wash. Should both sides of the iron be covered, or 
only the one next the pipes, and should the lime lie freshly 
slaked ?—ExqriKKK. 

5 571.— Clematises.— Will “ P. l,\” kindly tell me if 
anv of the Clematises mentioned in G ikdening, January 13, 
have only four petals, as I do not wish to get any cruci¬ 
form varieties ? Can I raise them from seed, and where 
can I get it with the various orders kept separate?— 
C. J. B., Market II arbor o'. 

5272.— Ferns for a case. — I have a glass-case and 
wish to know what would he the most suitable Ferns for 
it ? It is in a room (in which a fire is burnt daily) in a 
Ixmdon house. 1 have ail upper frame, movable for 
ventilation, and wish to know how much air I should give? 
Any other hints would oblige.—A. D. C. 


5373. — Moss on a tennis-lawn. — will some 
practical person kindly tell me how to get rid of Moss on 
a tennis-lawn ? It has been raked off and leaf-mould has 
been spread over it and seed sown, but the following year 
it is as bad as ever. The soil is very sandy and light, so 
that lime makes it very hot.—S. S. 

5374. — Cutting back Rhododendrons.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the proj>er time to cut back Rho¬ 
dodendrons ? I have some 7 feet and 8 feet high, and I 
want to cut them down to within about 3 feet of the ground. 
If I cut them down next month will they shoot again the 
same as the common Laurel ?—T. Lloyd. 

5375. — Raising plants from seed.- wm the 
following plants raised from seeds if sown now come to 
perfection this summer, or, if not, when should they have 
Deen sowm?—Phlox Drummondi, Scabious, Cyan us. 
Mikado Poppy, Sunflower, Antirrhinum, Gb&rkia, Coreop¬ 
sis, Eschscholtzia, and Verbena ?—M. G. W. 

5376. — Climbing flowering plants.— I should be 
extremely obliged to “ J. C. C.” or “ B. C. R.” if they 
would tell me what kinds of climbing flowering plants 
would grow' in a border facing west, and that gets no sun till 
noon? 1 want them to grow up m 3 ’ house window, and 
plants that do not die down ever 3 r year.—C. R. 

5377. — Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—I havesom-? 
bulbs of these Begonias, and would like very much to 
increase them by division of the roots. Can I cut the 
bulbs in two like Potatoes, and is it best done before or 
after starting them ? Also, will it w’eaken the flowering in 
any wa 3 r , as 1 want to have some goo l flowers ?—Kent 

5378. — Datura cornucopia.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me if the new American plant Datura cornucopia is a 
delicate one, and requires heat during the winter? I have 
had some plants which flowered well this summer, and 
these were housed in the end of September, hut failed 
quite in November, and are seemingly dead to the roots. 
—Vbra. 

537,).— Heating a vinery, Ac.— Would someone 
kindly inform me— 1 , Whether it is more economical to 
heat a vinery or propagating-house by means of a boiler 
and hot-water pijvcs or by flues? 2, If there arc, say, three 
houses to be heated, I presume it is more economical to 
have them all heated by one fire, if possible, locality 
Isle of Man ?—Stkllaria. 

5380. — Rhododendrons dropping their buds. 

—Will someone kindly tell me the cause of sweet-scented 
Rhododendrons dropping their buds ? I have five plants 
rather large and one small one. The large plants have 
lost the majority of buds, while the small one is all right, 
the buds swelling nicely. The buds go black and rotten 
Inside while the outside appears to be all right.—G. T. 

5381. — Flower farm in the Riviera.— Which 

K art of the Italian Riviera between Ventimiglia and Leg- 
orn is most suited for a flower farm ? Does it require a 
large sum of mone\’ to begin with, and about how much ? 
Which would be’the best market for the sale of the 
produce? Could a practical man to undertake the heavy 
work be obtained by advertising in Gardknino?—Q. M. 

5382.— Heating a Sitting-room.— I am desirous of 
obtaining a heating apparatus suitable for a sitting-room 
13 feet square, 11 feet nigh, in order to protect my plants, 
which are in the hay window, from frost. Will some kind 
reader say a good apparatus, either oil, or coal, or coke? 
Someone’s experience on this matter would no doubt 
interest man 3 ' of j'our readers. It is, 1 am sure, much 
needed just now.—A. Saunders. 

5383.— Good blue annuals, Ac.— Will someone 
kindly give me the names of some good blue annuals, 
which will bloom well during the summer? I wish to fill 
in a border at the back of which there are dwarf Roses, so 
require some flower in front, which will not grow too high. 
I thought of a carpet of white Nasturtiums with some 
taller blue flower, but any suggestions w’ould be gratefully 
received. Also if the White Nasturtium is as good a 
bloomer as the ordinary red ? The border is about 3£ feet 
wide in front of the Roses.—P aul Pry. 

5384.— Pruning Vine8.— I have in mv vinery some 
old Black Hamburghs growing for a number of years, and 
pruned on the spur system. These spurs are nearly 1 foot 
in length (from the main rod) from cutting them hack 
every year to 1 inch or 2 inches. I have been told by a 
friend of mine to cut these old spurs all aw’ay clean into 
the leader, and that they will break out again ami bear on 
the young sho >ts this year. I would he much obliged to 
anv person that would kindly let me know if this would 
be a good course to pursue? -Kknt. 

5:585.- Treatment of Carnations.—I have about 
150 last year’s layers of Carnations, chiefly Malmaisons, in 
small pots, now in a (;old frame. When should they be 
repotted, into w’hat sized pots, and also best compost for 
same? I have some “market ” pots4£ inches. Are these 
large enough ? After repotting I purpose standing them 
in an unheated span-roofed Rose-house. Will this l»e 
suitable ? Last year my plants did very badly. Many of 
the buds failed to open, others were w-rv small. I 
thought this was caused by having them in pots too large 
for them—0 inches. Shall be glad of any information re 
above, and any hints for after treatment will be welcome ? 
I am much obliged to “ J. C. C.” and “ P. V." tor their 
instructions re Roses.—S. II. S. R., Birmingham. 

5386.— Window-boxes.—I wish to have l>oxes made 
to fix on to five windows, with stone ledges, in front of mv 
house at Addiseombe. The situation is north-east. What 
is the best material to use, and what should be done to 
ensure proper drainage Avilhout danger of drought? 
What breadth and depth should they he, and what ought 
to he the cost, allowing alsnit 6 feet for each box ? With 
what sort of soil should they Ik? filled, and what w’ould be 
the best kinds of plants to purchase to obtain a constant 
supply of bloom from spring till late autumn ? What kinds 
of creepers would look well either to climb up the sides 
of windows or hang down the front of boxes ? And should 
separate boxes be ni wie to fix on front ami side of bow 
windows, or would a continuous box be better?-H. 

On MON UK. 

5337.— Plants in Rhododendron beds.—I am 

much obliged to “J. C. C." and others for their kind 
replies to the above query of mine (see Gardknino, 1 G-‘em¬ 
ber 2.3rd, page 591). I should be further obliged to any of 
thosj gentlemen that would kindly let me know- what 
I would make a good carpeting for the peat beds to grow* 
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with the Lilies. Would Lobelia, Golden Feather, Pansies,! 
Cerastiilm tomentOsum, or any of these hardy low-growing 
plants do in the peat ? I want to furnish up the beds as 
they look so bare. The beds are 10 feet by 10 feet and 

2 feet deep, a Rhododendron 1 foot high planted in the 
centre Of each in a good open aspect. I would also like to 
know if the Gladiolus brenchleyensis will grow in the peat 
as well as gandavensis mentioned by “ J. C. C.” A definite 
answer will be highly esteemed by— Kent. 

5388. —Name of a bulb.—I shall feel greatly obliged 
if anyone will kindly tell me what is likely to be the name 
of a bulb which I must have received by mistake with some 
others from England a few years ago. When grown it had 
long narrow leaves somewhat like a Narcissus. The 
flowers were pendulous, like yellow stars, and reflexed 
when open, the outside and buds a deep orange, almost 
red, the flowers about the size of a shilling, and there 
were black spots somewhere, but 1 cannot remember 
whether on flowers or leaves. It was raised in a slightly 
heated frame and flowered in June. The nearest approach 
I can find to it in any catalogue is Tritonia aurea, but this 
is given as Crocosnia aurea, which is said to be the same 
as Montbretia crocosmteflora, which I have grown, but it is 
not the kind of plant I had before.—M. B., Helensburgh. 

5389. —Growing Olanthus.—Will anyone be good 
enough to tell me the best way to grow Dianthus? I am 
most anxious to have them in my garden, but they seem 
most difficult and tiresome to grow. The year before last 
I sowed them in a shady border in August* or September, 
but nearly all of them died away. The few that were left 
bloomed very well. I took seeds from them, which have 
not come up. Then I got some seeds from one of the best 
seedsmen in England, and sowed them in a box, putting 
them in a sunny gallery in the house, as I have no heated 
greenhouse. They came up, but now they seem to grow 
very long and thin, and then dwindle away. What can I 
do? Shall I put them in little pots? They are 2 inches, 

3 Inches, and 4 inches long. If I sow some out-of-doors in 
March or April, will they flower this year, or could I get 
plants of Dianthus?—C. M. 

5300. — Evergreen hedges — Two or three weeks 
ago there was an interesting paper in Gardening on 
“Evergreen hedges for shelter,” either by “J. C. C.” or 
“ J. Groom, Gosport,” both of whose articles I always read 
with great interest. I should be grateful for instruction on 
one point—viz., when to plant Laurels (common and 
Portugal), Cupressus Lawsoniana, and Hollies ? Should not 
the latter especially be planted in April or May, and not in 
autumn ? I have a large kitchen garden, sloping south, good 
soil, loam over chalk, but much swept bv the south-west 
winds which prevail on this coast (near Weymouth). It is 
surrounded by a high Thorn hedge, getting thin at the 
bottom, and I want to plant evergreens inside to thicken 
it without cutting down the Thorn hedge. How near may 
they be planted? Hollies are hardy here, but very slow 
growing, as it is apt to be very dry in summer.— 
M. T. S. 


5391.—Construction of a propagator.—I am 

about to make a propagator, heated with a pataffln-lamp, 
and build pretty much as follows. Body boxed in close 
and made of J-inch match-boarding. Tin pan for water, 
2 inches deep, over which is a plate of corrugated galvanised 
iron, punched full of holes. Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse on top. 
Pots of cuttings, Ac., in this, and a glazed and hinged lid 
flush with the top of boxing and sloped desk fashion. A 
small sliding door at one end to put the lamp in and out. 
What height should the tin pan ba off the top of the lamp 
chimney ? Should there be a tin chimney constructed to 
carry the draught up by the end of the propagator opposite 
to that at which I introduce the lamp, or will there be 
enough draught by letting the heat (and presumably the 
fumes too), ascend up between the sides of the box and the 
edges of the tin pan, and so through the perforations 
and into the Cocoa-nut-flbre ? I want to start seeds, 
cuttings, Ac., for spring.—T. H. Brownriqo. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are inmted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 


5392. — Standen’s Manure.— Mrs. Watson should 
ook into the advertising columns, where she will find all 
she requires to know.—J. J. 

5393. — Oypripedlum inslgne (Guernsey Corres¬ 
pondent ).—Pot in about equal parts of peat and loam and 
chopped Sphagnum, adding a little sand.—M. B. 

5304.— Ansellia afrlcana (T. B.).—The flower sent 
under this name appears to me to come near to the plant 
known now as Ansellia confusa, which is of a lighter yellow', 
smaller flowers, and is not nearly so brittle as the typical 
plant.—M. B. 

53)5.— Pholldota imbrlcata (T. J.).— This is a 
plant I used to grow with the greatest ease potted in 
Sphagnum Moss, mixed with a little peat, and given a 
large amount of heat. I do not, however, think it is 
worth the trouble.—M. B. 


6306. —Cymbidlum Lowianum Mandianum 

(C. J.).— This is a rare plant and should be well taken 
care of. The flowers are of a buff-yellow, with the lip a bright 
yellow. It requires just the same treatment as the typical 
plant. There is much controversy about the beauty of this 
Orchid.—M. B. 

6307. — Orchids in a drawing-room (Mrs. IF.;.— 
I do not think you would succeed m growing any of the 
six Orchids mentioned in the drawing-room, neither do 1 
think you would And much better success with them in a 
cool greenhouse, but you might manage Cypripedium 
insigne.—M. B. 

6398.—Moorea irrorata.— ■/. R. asks for information 
respecting this plant ; but the truth to tell, one knows very 
littie about it, it having been imported a few years since 
from Peru. The flowers are produced upon an upright 
spike and are reddish-brown in colour, with a pale centre, 
and it is named in honour of Mr. Moore of Dublin.—M. B. 


5399.— Plant questions (T. Eastlake).—l really 
cannot comply with your requests, for your questions 
would make a perfect dictionary. While quite willing to 
give all my readers every information they require, at the 
same time they should certainly remember a good old 
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saving that Providence helps those who help them 
selves.—J. J. 

6400.—Orchids in plant-house (E. T. Clark).—! 
quite own with you thatOdontoglossum Rossi majusis by no 
means a warm-house plant or a difficult one to manage, 
but all are not of such an accommodating disposition 1 
fear you must get someone to answer your numerous 
queries who has had practice w’ith a gas-stove, and knows 
more about its effect on Orchids than myself.—M. B. 

5401. —Coelogyne crlstata (C. J. P. F.).— Your 
plant appears to have made a good lot of new bulbs. They 
are all, however, of a small size, and you cannot expect 
any flower-spikes from them. The fact of keeping to 
the Odontoglossums should not lead you to expect flowers 
yet, and being so treated I do not think it could have 
flowered so early as Christmas in any season.—M. B. 

5402. —Oymbidium sinensis (A. W. .S’.;.—You, 
like the rest of amateurs, appear to be much troubled 
about repotting. This plant requires rather a large pot 
for its size as the roots are thick and fleshy. The soil 
should be two parts good turfy loam and one part peat, 
well mixed. The plant may be potted now os soon as it 
has done flowering. The temperature will do.—M. B. 

5403. —Cypripedium Leeanum superbum (A. 
Grant ).—A grand flower of this hybrid and it quite deserves 
the name of superhum. It is a very bright and showy 
kind. It was first raised by Messrs. Yeitch and Son, since 
which time many others have obtained seedlings of a 
greater or leaser degree of excellence, yours being a very 
fine one, but still it must retain its original name.— 
M. B. 

5404. —Maxillaria tenuifolia. — II. H. sends 
flowers of this species, asking if it is a new plant, saying 
he had never seen it before ? This Orchid was sent home 
here nearly sixty years ago, and has been largely culti¬ 
vated ; therefore, I think “ II. H.” must be a young 
beginner in Orchid-growing, or he certainly would have 
seen it before now. I should advise “ H. H.” to grow the 
plant, which has narrow dark-green leaves and bulbs, and 
bright richly-coloured flowers produced in abundance.— 


TO OORRBI8PONDBNTS. 

IF* should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward, letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name, and address of sender. 

C. J. Ii., Market Uarboro’.— Apply to Messrs. Richard 

Smith and Co., Worcester.- Mrs. Fullagar.— Apply to 

Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 

London, N.- E. M. T.—The better plan would be to 

grub up the fruit-trees and plant young ones.- A. B. G. 

—The Roses are affected with green-fly and brown-scale. 
Fumigate with Tobacco and then wash with soapy water, 

applied forcibly with a syringe.- Ignoramus.— Your 

best plan would be to get a good local gardener to come in 
and look at your tree and advise you as to pruning. We 
cannot do so without seeing it. 


NAM1S OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
shoutld be addressed to the Editor of Gardrninq Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — D. Bull.—l, Cypripedium 
Spicerianum ; 2, Cypripedium barbatum ; 3, Cypripedium 
venustum ; 4, Onciuium flexuosum.-— -J. Handler. —Die- 

tyogramma japonica. - Hanson Burton.—I, 2, 3, are 

very strange forms of Scolopendrium vulgarc, which we 
shall be very glad to see again from this year's fronds ; 4, 
Lastrea podophylla apparently, send again when fertile ; 
5, Looks like Lastrea amabile, send when fertile ; 0, Can¬ 
not determine.- G. B. —Cannot name from leaves only. 

- Miss Morrison.— 1, Asplenium germanicum ; 2, Adlan- 

turn Capillus-veneris; 8, Pteris serrulata cristate.; 10, 
Hedum species; 13, Polystichum angular® proliferuni. 
Would have named the remainder had they not been 

such very little pieces.- G. Bennett.— Callipteris pro- 

lifera ; 2, Adiautum macrophylluni; 3, Cheilanthus speo- 
tabilis ; 4, Polystichum triaugularum ; 5, Coniojrramma 

javanica; 0, Goniophlebium harpeodes.- Henry Thomas. 

—l,Odontoglossuintriumphans ;2, Odontoglossunicrispum, 
fair var.; 3, Oncidium triquetrum ; 4, Cypripedium Meirax ; 

5, Lwlia autumnal is Arnoldiana ; 0, Ladia albida bella.- 

G. Piggott.— 1. Trichomanes humile ; 2, Humata alpina ; 
3, Leptopteris superba; 4, Ceterach otficinarum; 6, 

Adlan turn f*rmosum; 0, Nephrodium venustum.- R. 

Boss.— 1, Eranthemumpulchellum ; 2, Cytisusroceniosus ; 
3, Bod specimen ; 4, Plumbago capensis; a, M aranta 

zebrina ;6, Ophiopogon Jaburanvariegatum.- Rosemary. 

—1, Crat®gus Pvracantha; 2 and 9, are apparently 
varieties of the common Evergreen Oak ; 3, Send In flower; 
5, Biota orientolis ; 11, Stachys lanate (Grey Wound-wort). 
Other specimens of Conifers send again when bearing cones. 
Please give your name and address next time and send 
good specimens. 


BBSS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The wintering of Bees in straw hives is 
attended with much less trouble aud risk than 
when wooden hives are used. When the combs 
do not touch the sides, as in the case of the bar- 
frame hive, the heat escapes round the ends of 
the combs, and extra precaution is required to 
be taken by the Bee-keeper in order to maintain 
the right temperature within the hives. If, 
however, the Bees in frame hives are crowded 
into as small a space as possible by means of 
division-boards, one on either side of the frames, 
and the space between the division-boards and 
the sides of the hive filled with chaff or Cork- 
dust, or, better still, small cushions are used 


outside the division-boards and over the frames, 
being stuffed with Cork-dust and sewn through 
and through to keep them in shape, all draughts 
are excluded, and with plenty of stores the 
Bees winter very comfortably. 

Winter treatment. —During the winter the 
hives should be kept at as regular a temperature 
as possible. Bees, as a rule, do better in cold 
winters than in mild ones. In cold weather 
they cluster into the centre of the hive, and in 
the severest weather become dormant; thero 
thus being but little wear and tear, they live 
well into the spring. When snow falls it should 
be swept away from the neighbourhood of the 
hives as much as possible, or the fronts of the 
hives shaded from the rays of the sun, because 
when the sun shines upon snow numbers of Bees 
leave the hive, and, settling upon the snow, 
become chilled and unable to return; thus 
great loss is sustained. It is, therefore, a wise 
recaution to place something in front of the 
ives, on the appearance of snow, to form a 
shade from the rays of the sun. A good shield 
to use with the bar-frame hive is in the form of 
a hinged porch, which, when unsupported from 
below, leans on to thealighting board ata distance 
of about 2 inches from the hive front, leaving 
easy means of exit at both ends. In front, 
opposite the entrance, there are two ^'inch 
openings, cut out of the lower edge of the porch, 
which gives easy access to the Bees alighting at 
their usual place. Other hives can be shaded 
by fixing before them, about 1 foot away, a 
wooden screen, nailed to a post sunk into the 
ground, and large enough to shade the whole 
front from the rays of the sun. Many of the 
old Bees of a colony die during the winter 
months, and are, as a rule, cast out of the hive. 
In very cold weather, however, the Bees are 
unable to cast out their dead, and in con¬ 
sequence it sometimes happens that the 
entrance of the hive becomes blocked ; it is, 
therefore, good policy to pass a searching wire 
round the floor-board occasionally, with a view 
to removing any dead collecting there. If on 
inserting the searching wire into the entrance 
healthy Bees are disturbed, and they show 
great activity, it may be taken for granted that 
the hive is in a prosperous condition, and atten¬ 
tion need only be given to keeping entrance 
clear to promote ventilation; but if on ■with¬ 
drawing the wire dying Bees are discovered, it 
may be concluded that the colony is suffering 
from hunger or disease. The best thing to do 
in this case is to stop the hive entrance with a 
piece of perforated zinc, and carry it into a 
warm room, and supply the Bees with some 
warm syrup, so that they may get immediate 
relief. Upon their showing signs of returning 
life and activity the hive may be returned to 
its stand, and as the Bees become quiet from 
the excitement of feeding, the entrance may be 
unstopped, a cake of candy placed over the 
feed-hole at the top of the hive, and the whole 
covered up warmly. In the case of a bar-frame 
hive a feed-hole may be cut through the quilts 
over the frames. 

Keeping hives dry. —Roofs of bar-frame 
hives should be examined, and where there is any 
doubt as to their being quite weather-proof 
they should be painted, barred, or covered with 
roofing-felt. Where hives are in exposed situa¬ 
tions precautions should he taken to guard them 
from the full force of strong winds. Roofing- 
felt makes very excellent covers for straw skeps, 
being very durable and impervious to water. 
Beneath these outer coverings plenty of warm 
material should be used. Outer cases of wood 
are also very serviceable for straw hives, and 
have the appearance of square bar-frame hives. 
Bees suffer from dysentery, which is brought on 
through dampness of hive, cold, and partaking 
of unsuitable watery food, such as unripe or 
fermented honey. All unnecessary manipula¬ 
tion and disturbance of Bees during the winter 
causes excitement within the hive and an undue 
consumption of food, and tends also to bring 
about this disease. Hives found to be foul with 
dysenteric discharges may have the combs and 
Bees transferred to fresh clean hives during 
mild weather, all soiled frames being scraped 
and washed over with a weak solution of 
carbolic. The Bees should be supplied with a 
cake of candy, or a comb or two oi sealed stores, 
the division boards moved so as to reduce the 
size of the hive to the number of combs covered 
by the Bees, the spaces filled up with chaff or 
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Cork-dust, proper ventilation given, the hive 
well protected from cold, and the Bees disturbed 
os little as possible. 

S. S. G., Stunninster Newton. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5252.— Poultry keeping. It certainly is 
not injurious to keep a hen in darkness whilst 
she is sitting, but is rather to be desired than 
otherwise, for in my opinion hens sit more 
steadily and the broods are more successful when 
they arc out of sight in as secluded a spot as 
can be found. Of course “ Kitty Bellows ” will 
take care that there is some fresh air obtainable 
and will not sit the hens in a small box and 
close the lid, so to speak, upon her. With 
regard to feeding the laying hens at this time of 
year, I prefer to use sharps and Spratt’s meal 
mixed w ith hot water for the first feed in the 
day. I occasionally add a little cressel or 
minced meat, and should the mornings be very 
keen I should give some cardiac which answers 
much the same purpose as cayenne. Shortly 
after dinner the fowls are fed with hard corn, 
Buckwheat or Wheat for choice, but now’ and 
then I may give a feed of Barley. I never use 
Indian Corn. If a hen will not roost with the 
others, but gives a lot of trouble, I should 
certainly send her to the kitchen, unless she is 
extremely valuable for breeding purposes. It 
must be remembered that the cost price of an 
ordinary hen is not as a rule very high, and 
therefore it cannot pay her owner to spend 
much time upon her. To sell or kill the 
offender would thus appear to be true economy. 
—Doultino. 

Fresh eggs at Christinas. -If there is 
one thing which causes a poultry-keeper to feel 
annoyed with his birds and everything around 
him during the winter months, it is the fact 
that while his fow’ls are doing nothing what¬ 
ever towards earning their keep, his neighbour’s 
poultry are laying freely, in spite of frost and 
snow', or rain, as the case might be. The case 
is doubly trying when good housing, the best of 
feeding, and careful selection of stock are all 
attended to, for the owner has then good 
reason to feel disgusted with his stock. One 
important point remains, and it is to the 
neglect of this simple matter that so many ow r e 
their failure to procure eggs at midwinter: it 
is to hatch at the proper time. It is out of the 
question for pullets to lay at the beginning of 
October, unless they are fully six months old, 
yet this is what many expect them to do. What, 
then, I w’ould urge at this moment upon the 
readers of Gardening, is that they should take 
time by the forelock, and contrive by some 
means or other to have some chickens out by the 
middle of March. Then they may look forward 
to an abundance of fresh eggs from October 
onwards, and for once in their lives be in a 
position not only to supply their own w’ants at 
a season w hen fresh eggs are scarce and a luxury, 
but also be able to meet the demands of their 
neighbours. —Doultino. 


BIRDS. 


5405. — Crossing Canaries. - 1 am anxious this 
spring to try crossing between a Nonpareil bird and hen 
Canary. Would anyone who has tried the experiment tell 
mo if they were successful, and if the young ones were 
delicate to rear? Any advice on the subject would l»e 
gratefully received.—J. F. 


D UGS ! BUGS ! ! good, all-wool ; 8 ft. long, 

-Lit 6 ft. wide, and weigh over 4 lb. ; Government grey : omy 
been used a little; much better than common new. —I will 
s- ml one jx>st free for 3s. from H. J. GASSON, Government 
Co ntractor. Rye. __ 

F low kb pots. 12 s-in., 206-in., 505-in., 

50 4-in.. 00 3-in., iiacked in cases ami sent to rail for7s. Gd. 
( tsh 11 GODDARD. Pottery, Dennett-road. Peckh ain. _ 

P ROTECT YOUR GARDENS — < Jarden net¬ 
ting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left nut in all 
weathers. 100 yards l.y 1 yard. 3s : 100 yards by 2 yards, 
C> ; 103 yards by 3yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Cur- 
rate paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment 
til you have received and approved of the netting from — 
HY .1 GA88UN, Garden Net Works, R> 

D ON’T FORGET! The Patent Invincible 

Crock for plant-pots keeps out worms and all vermin, 
mves time, exjMiise, and annoyance ; fits any pot ; lasts for 
many years; will Is- used in every garden when known. 
.3). Is ; 100, 3s. ; 1.000, 25s , free.—A. PORTER, Stone House, 
Maidstone. 

R AWlA 


for Garden Tyinj 

cash with order; carriage paid. 


Best quality 
lb..9d.; 2 In., Is. 4d.. 
3 lb., 2s. 7 lb., 4s Gd!—CLLPW^RL), 35, Bunk stm Maidstone. 
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G. HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKIEY ROAD, BR0CKLEY, LONDON. 

"8, Park-st., Stoke, Devonport, Nov. 17th, 1893. Dear Sir,— 
In answer to yours of the lath soliciting an order, I beg to 
inform you l wrote for the Price List of Greenhouses for 
Mrs. IV, Belmont-plac*\ Stoke, and persuaded her to pur¬ 
chase the small greenhouse which you sent her. This is not 
'.he first greenhouse I have had senl from London, but I miiHt 
say this is the prettiest and lx‘st house I ever saw for the money. 
Any customer of mine requiring a greenhouse or frames I 
shall do my best to send you the order. The little Tower 
Heater answers splendid.—I am yours truly, J. Stbvenh." 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS; FREE. 



This Is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants, Painted one coat, 16-oz. Glass, all necessary Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New List. 

No. 1 Span-roof. I No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 1G 0 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

9 ft. ,, 6 ft. „ 4 0 0 I 8 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 2 16 0 

10 fL „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 | 10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 4 10 0 

12 ft! I, 8 fL „ G 0 0 | 12 ft. „ 8 fL „ 5 10 0 

For other sices and prices tcrite for Illustrated List to 


359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.E. 

Iff ATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 
4s. per cwt. ; 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage paid to any 
Station in England, on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extracts from 18th Annual Collection of Reports: 
NATIVE GUANO mn POTATOES, VEGETABLES, kc. 

H. Biunkworth, Potato Grower. Reading, used for 
Potatoes, Onions, and Carrots; results : Very good; 

never hail 1 letter crops."-A. J. ALLSOP, Gardener to i.ord 

Portman " A lietter crop of Onions I don’t w ish to have. 1 
can thoroughly recommend it as a valuable manure for 
vegetables.” 

NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES. TOMATOES. &e 
R. McIntosh, Gardener to F. T. Cobbold, Esq., Felix¬ 
stowe: *‘For Cucumbers, Melons, Pearlier, and Vines, it is 
my favourite manure. For Violets in frames. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and nearly all kinds of plants, we use it with excellent 
results. —G. HICKMAN, Gordon Road Nursery, 8. Wood¬ 
ford:—"Used for some years, and am satisfied it is the 
t>est manure at the price I ever had. Socially good for 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes.” 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 

Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Ixindon, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials. &c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely tlowcrs grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKE MAN & CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 

G ARDEN NECESSARIES. —Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s ; 28 lb., 5s. &1. ; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bainlioo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tnbaeco-pni>er, strong, 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, Gd., Is., and Is. Gd. each. Ratlia 
Is. per lb. C«H«oa-fibre. Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, (Jarden 
Slicks and Labels, Sand, Peat, Ac. Price List on application.— 
WATSON .v S( I I.I.. 90, Lower Thanu .s ■gtret t. Londo n. E.C 

T OOK ! LOOK ! ! LOOK ! ! !—Greatest Bar- 

-Lj K ain on Earth. 10,000 WATERPROOF HOODS and 
CAPES! Purchased from the GovemmenL Cost 7s. Gd. 
each. I will send a Hood and Cajie for 24 stamps, post free. 
Quite new, but put out of service. — 11Y. JOHN GASSON, 
Government t fontractor, Rye. _ 

n REENHOUSE MATERIAL. — Red Deal 

\T Sash Lars, 3 in.. 6s. 3d.; 2j in., 5s. ; 2 in., as. 9d. Side 
plates. 4 in. by 3 in., 16s. 3d. i»er 100 fl. run. Prepared 
timlxTH (not fitted), including door and roof ventilators for 
Forcing house, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 63 ; 40 ft. l.y 12 f( . t'>. lustruc 
(ions for building free to customers.-G. PARSONS, 217, 
Cixford-ro ad, Rea ding.___ 

B ailiff and woodreeve. — a gentle¬ 
man recommends an active, trustworthy man as 
BAILIFF or WOODREEVE. <*r both, on small wooded 
estate. Kentish man, used to fruit and woodland work 
Address R. F. E , can of Editor of Farm and Home, 37, 

Southampton- stree t. W C._______ 

W ANTED. A Man knows the leading 

< Sard* nets and Horticulturist- in the United Kingdom 
to sell a Speciality on salary and commission Address H. H , 
2217. Deacon s Advertising Offices, 134. Leadenhall-street. E.C 


G 


.K NT L KM AN recommends good Gardener ; 

good experience in hardy flowers, Roses, Carnation*; 
a 32 ; married, no family ; good character.—G. 1U DD, care 
E ditor, 37. Southampton-street, Strand. __ 

pOTTAGE WITH GOOD GARDEN. 

Wanted, a Cottage with large garden or field, in the 
Southern Home Counties. Address full iMtrticulars to "T.,” 
150. Knight s Ilill, West Norwood, S.E 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 

H EATING APPARATUS 

Most Efficient and Cheapest 
in Existence. 

Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick set- 
tin;,'. Will last all night without attention. 
Will burn house cinders, therefore costs next 
to nothing for fuel. Anyone can tlx it. A 
domestic servant can stoke it. 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Enormous num¬ 
bers in use all 
over the country. 

ONLY SLOW 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OFTHEKIND 

CA UTioy . — 
Beware of ineffi¬ 
cient, incoin• 

ulrtr amto rat us 
which will not 
' st all night. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prices 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous tes-ti- 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enor¬ 
mous success, 
post free on ap¬ 
plication. 






BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST Greenhouses, 
Forcing Houses, Pits, Frames, Plant Protectors, Potting 
Sheds, Tool Houses, kc. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue jwst free from 

CROMPTON & FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 
FIRST-CLASS SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 

Awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 

THE DUCHESS 




Te are the first inventors and makers 
of this style of Heating Apparatus; all 
others are outward imitations only. 

Price: No. 1, to burn oil with 6 feet 
flow and G feet return of 2-inch pipe, 34s. 

No. 2, to bum oil, with G feet tlow and 6 feet return of 3-inch 
pipe, 62 2s. ; fitted with Hink’s best Duplex Burners for oil. 
or Fletcher’s best burners for gas. Complete ami guarante>e«L 
We also make a cheap imitation of the Duchess, of cheaper 
material and workmanship, consisting of 5 feet flow and 5 feet 
return of 3-inch pipe, for 17s. : or G feet flow anil 6 feet return 
of 3-inch pipe fur 18s. Gd., including ordinary lamp or gas 
burner. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties sent post free. 

C. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, 

STEPNEY SQUARE, LONDON, E. 




PEARCE & HEATLEY 

WINTER CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

&c., &c„ 

_ IN ALL STYLES. 

Plans and Estimates on application. Surveys made. 

“ HOLLOWAY’’ BOILERS. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Nos. feet. £ s. d. 

1 1 Light 4 by 3 .. 18 0 

5 2 Lights 6 „ 3 .. 1 16 0 

Painted and Gi.aeed G 2 Lights 6 ,, 4 .. I 18 0 

with 2l-oz. glass. 11 3 Lights 12 ,, 6 .. 3 10 0 

Now Illustrated Cataloguo 3 stamps. List free, 
ter BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 4l>*.. post free, 
2 stamps.—S. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley street, W Indhlll, Shiple y, Yorkshire. _ 

A GENTS WANTEDfortheSALEof NAT1 \ B 

GUANO. Best and Cheapest MANURE for all FARM 
and GARDEN CROPS NATIVE GUANO COMPANY 
Limp., 29, New Bridgc-st., London, E.C. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FBRNS. 


EASILY-GROWN FERNS. 


As the season is approaching when Ferns are 
purchased, it may be useful to point out a few 
of the vigorous, easily-grown Ferns that will 
thrive in a greenhouse not much heated. Those 
mentioned will also succeed in a room, resisting 
better than any others the trials of such a place. 

The Ptkrikeh afford much variety, and all 
the kinds enumerated are of vigorous growth. 
P. cretica is one of the best, and should come 
into the smallest list of Ferns for the green¬ 
house or room. There are several varieties. 
One is named albo-lineata, the central line of 
white running down the frond adding much 
to its attractiveness. Another good variegated 
variety is P. c. Mayi, which is very finely 
marked with silvery-grey, and is not less 
strong in habit than the type. Crested 
Ferns, as a rule, are not beautiful, nor 
has the variety named nobilis, a crested 
form of P. cretica, the elegance of the parent; 
but it is a good sturdy variety, the habit is bold, 
and the crested fronds stand up well. But, 
firstly, get the type P. cretica, and then the 
variety albo-lineata, as these are cheaper than 
the others, whilst the latter may l>e added as 
the interest iu Ferns deepens. P. tremula is a 
thoroughly useful Fern. I have kept a speci¬ 
men in full beauty for several years in a room, 
standing it out in warm weather to get the ad¬ 
vantage of gentle rains. The plant is elegant 
in habit, and the fronds of a light-greeH colour. 
Two forms may V»e noted as of importance—one 
is called Smithiana, a very finely-crested Fern, 
vigorous in habit, each frond being split up into 
what we may call frondlcts, which individually 
terminate in a dense tuft, not ugly by any 
means, as in some of the curious, not to say 
fearful, monstrosities of the Seolopendriums or 
Hart’s-tongues. There is also a variegated 
variety of P. tremula named variegata, similar 
to the type in habit, but each of the pinna' is 
marked with a linear line of silvery-white. P. 
serrulata is not so well adapted for rooms as the 
others, but it will succeed well in a warm green¬ 
house, and the crested variety of this is well 
worth noting. It makes a quick, vigorous 
growth, and is in every way a thoroughly useful 
Fern. P. t. Smithiana is a heavily crested form. 

The Nkphrolkpis for baskets are difficult to 
beat, and N. exaltata is the cheapest and best 
known. It makes a splendid basket. Fern, the 
long fronds hanging down over the same in a 
graceful way, but it requires the temperature 
of a warm greenhouse and plenty of water in 
summer months. Basket plants require soaking, 
or the water, if the drainage is in good order, 
quickly runs away. 

Adiantum cuneatum is the most useful of 
the Maiden hairs, especially for cutting, the 
fronds lasting extremely well. It is needless to 
describe this Fern, which is unquestionably the 
most popular in cultivation. A very beautiful 
Fern is the variety of the hardy A. Capillus- 
veneris named Mariesi, the fronds of a full rich 
greet) colour. Of course, there is a host of 
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lovely Adiantums, but they require heat, and 
the object of these notes is to mention merely 
those to form the nucleus of a collection or one as 
easily grown as any kinds. The same remark 
applies to the 

Aspi.esivms, of which A. bulbiferum is the 
most readily managed. Other useful Ferns are 

Cyrtomium faloatum, an excellent kind for 
rooms, the fronds quite feathery in texture and 
deep-green, the Hare’s-foot Fern, Davallia 
cananense, Lastrea aristata, and its variegated 
variety, which has deep-green fronds, each 
marked with a yellowish linear stripe, so to 
speak. 

Oxychium japon i cum is a useful Fern, and 
difficult to kilL I do not mean by this it is 
happy under any treatment, but it is a 
thoroughly vigorous kind. Many of the 

Hardy Ferns are well worth growing in pots, 
especially varieties of the Lady Fern, as Athy- 
rium Filix-fu*mina superbum and plumosum dis- 
sectum, which are new kinds, as yet rather ex¬ 
pensive—at least, plants cost about half-a-crown 
each. The fronds of the flower are finely 
crested, aud those of the latter delicately cut. 
A very beautiful variety of the male Fern is 
Lastrea pseudo-mas cristata fimbriata, the fronds 
of quite a delicate texture, and tasselled in a 
charming way. There are several good forms 
of the Hart’s-tongue also, one named capitatum 
having handsome, tasselled fronds. It is a com¬ 
mon mistake in the winter months to keep Ferns 
in the greenhouse and rooms too dry ; the soil 
should never go dust-dry, but less water is re¬ 
quired than in the summer months. More 
failures result from this mistaken management 
than from any other cause. Amateur. 


Killarney Fern.—I have had a root of this Fern for 
some years. I have kept it in a dark corner of the hall, 
and have watered it very little at the root; but it has had 
almost daily syringes from a throat-spray over the leaves. 
It is planted in peat, and has a licll-glam always over it.— 
M. C. B. II. 

5372.— Ferna for a case.— The best Ferns for a case 
in a town me .such hardy kinds as Pteris cretica cristata, 
P. c. albo-lineata, 1\ serrulata, with an Adiantum or 
two, such as A. dedans. Along the front of the case 
Pteris tremula does very well, but soon gets too large. 
Cyrtomium falcatuin thrives well, ami has dark-green 
Mahonia-like fronds. It is sometimes called the IIollv 
Fern.—E. II. 

5357. — Ferns for a bank.— You might 
glow many charming Ferns in the mentioned 
positions, such as forms of the Lady and Male 
Ferns, iScolopendriums (Hart’s-tongues), the 
Blechnums, and all the commoner kinds, if they 
are not exposed to drip. Ferns do not like 
drip, and the fronds soon wear an unhealthy 
aspect if exposed to it. In shady places Ferns 
are the best things that can be planted. I had 
once a corner against a wall where nothing 
would grow through absence of sun, and gene¬ 
rally unpleasant surroundings. Ferns were 
tried, ana the soil made good by incorporating 
with it plenty of peat. Good clumps were 
planted, and in time with careful attention, 
copious waterings through a hot summer and 
gentle syringing of the fronds occasionally, they 
succeeded remarkably well, spreading out into 
bold luxuriant masses. This was attained, too, 
jn * suburban garden where little oould be got to 


thrive. As it is a bank, it is all the more neces¬ 
sary to take care that during the first summer, 
at feast, water is freely given.—C. T. 

- Any of the hardy British Ferns would 

do admirably here, if planted in suitable soil. 
Ferns do not require much sun, and, in fact, 
succeed best, as a rule, in moderately shady 
places. A few suitable ones would be the 
common Male and Lady Ferns, the Basket Ferns 
(Lastreas), the Shield Ferns (Polystichums), the 
Polypodies, the Hart’s-tongue ($colopendrium), 
&c. -B. C. R. 


5322. — Asphalting. —‘ ‘ Bert ” put too much 
tar to the shingle ; he ought also to have mixed 
about one-eighth weight of mineral pitch with 
the tar—say, 14 lb. pitch to 112 lb. tar. Boil 
them together until all the pitch is dissolved, 
stirring it well to prevent it boiling over, as it is 
likely to do unless kept well stirred. Mix the 
shingle after drying it well, as moisture will not 
unite with tar, and lay it down as hot as possible, 
and roll iu well, throwing a little wet sand on 
the roller, as it turns round. By following this 
plan he will get a good walk for several years. 
Take the loose material up and reboil it, adding 
the pitch as above.—R. N. M. 

5375.— Raisin g plants from seeds.— 
The plants raised will all come to perfection 
this summer raised from seeds. It will lie better 
to sow Phlox Druwnmondi, Verbenas, Scabious, 
and Antirrhinums under glass in a little heat to 
flower early. Any t ime during February or March 
will be time enough to sow. Sow Cyanus, Pop¬ 
pies, Sunflowers, Clarkias, Eschscholtzias, and 
Coreopsis outside in March. The other plants 
named, if there is no glass, may also be sown 
outside in a warm, sunny border end of March 
or beginning of April, according to the season.— 
E. H. 


- By Cyanus I presume you mean the 

Cornflower. This and all the others, except the 
Antirrhinums, maybe sown in the spring for a 
summer display. The Phlox must be sown 
under glass, and it is a splendid flower for the 
garden, well worth making even a distinct bed 
of. A good catalogue will show you what a 
variety of kinds there are, the flowers present 
ing considerable diversity of colour. All the 
others may be sown out-of-doors. .Sow thinly, 
and give each plant sufficient space to develop 
its one natural beauty, impossible when crowded 
up into a mass. The Antirrhinum is a biennial, 
and may be sown in the summer or as soon as 
the seed is ripe in the open. It is very readily 
grown, as may be surmised. Avoid the pigmy 
plants, dwarfed beyond recognition almost, 
which some are pleased to admire and praise. 
They are the most horrible things I have seen 
amongst so-called novelties.—C. T. 

5356.— China Asters, dec., from seed.— Cer¬ 
tainly ; both Asters and Marigolds may be raised in a cold 
frame with perfect success, if placed in a warm and 
sheltered position. Sow the seed from the middle to t-ht 
end of April, according to the locality and the weather, 
throwing a mat or two over the glass on cold nights.— 
B. C. R. 

-Asters and Marigolds may be raised in a cold frame. 

Place the frame on a sunny bed or border and sow the 
seeds early in April. Mangolds are more tender than 
Asters, 'Hie least frost injures them when young.—E. H, 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Tea and Noisette Roses will now be rtiowing flower, 
and must be kept free from insects. Tobacco-powder is 
useful where it is not convenient to fumigate. Syringing 
aud clipping may also be resorted to with success. 
Soapy-water, with a dash of Tobacco-liquor mixed there¬ 
with, makes an effectual wash, and on bright days a good 
deal may be done with the syringe and clean water. All 
the syringing should be done in the forenoon, so that the 
leaves may be dry before night. The Chrysanthemum 
cuttings, for the production of large blooms, will now be 
pretty well all in, and the early cuttings are all rooted and 
placed on a stage in alight cool house to keep them strong 
and sturdy. For general decorative work cuttings may 
still Ik? taken, and if the plants are grown on without 
check they will do good work. Fuchsias starting into 
growth should be put into shajK? and rejiotted, shaking 
away a good deal of the exhausted soil, and shortening 
back a few of the largest roots. A vinery at work will lie 
a good place for Fuchsias now. S|H?cimen Pelargoniums 
will now have had their Anal shift, and must have a light 
position near the glass. The early blooming varieties 
will soon be showing buds, but late sorts may have the 
strong shoots stopped once more. Zonal Pelargoniums 
which have exhausted themselves by flowering through 
the winter may be cut back, and the cuttings put in. The 
plants struck now will lie useful for flowering next 
winter. Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyclamens are now 
very bright and effective. Calceolarias should have n 
final shift into 7-inch pota. If large plants are required 
keep these plants in a cool place not much exposed to 
sunshine. They will do well in a north house. If exposed 
to sunshine the leaves will probably lose colour. All 
well-rooted plants coming into flower may have liquid 
manure occasionally. Mignonette just showing flower 
will be improved by an occasional dose of some stimulant. 
Heaths which have done blooming may have the young 
shoots shortened back, and be taken to a house where 
a little warmth is kept up, to encourage growth ; but the 
night temperature for them need not exceed 45 degs. 
Bulbs of all kinds coming into bloom may have liquid 
manure, as may also both Indian and Japanese Azaleas, 
but it should be weak ami clear. Tree-Carnations should 
have a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. to bring out 
the colours well. As soon as the Luculias have done 
flowering shoots should be pruned back to at>out three 
buds. This plant is not considered an easy one to propa¬ 
gate, but the young shoots, when about 3 inches long, 
taken off with a small heel, will root under a bell-glass in 
sandy peat. The bell-glasses must lie wiped dry every 
morning to prevent damping ; and this refers to the pro¬ 
pagation of all plants under bell-glasses. Begonias, 
Juslicias, Poinscttias, and other plants taken from the 
stove will now be past their best. Some may be thrown 
out, and a few of the best only reserved for cuttings, which 
should lie rooted now as soon as possible. There will lie 
a constant stream of forced flowers coming in now from 
the forcing-house, and to meet the wants of these the 
ventilation must be carefully managed, avoiding cold 
draughts. 

Stove. 

Cuttings of many things may be taken now. Where 
there is no regular propagating house a case for striking 
cuttings and raising seeds may easily Ik? improvised over 
the hot-water pqies, a plunging bed of Cocoa-nut-flbre 
Iiemg made inside. Gardenias are beautiful things, though 
1 think hardly so popular as they were. Thev are easily 
grown in a warm house with a moist atmosphere. The 
greatest difficulty in their culture is to keep them free 
from mealy-bug. Wherever this insect is present an 
effort should be made to clear them out liefore the flower- 
buds get prominent. Cuttings of the young shoots will 
strike any time in a close frame with a brisk bottom-heat, 
and small well-furnished plants in 5-inch pots will produce 
several flowers. Allamandas and Bouganvillcas should 
receive what pruning is necessary, and in the course of a 
fortnight should lie repotted, ixoras and other hard- 
wooded stove plants may soon have a shift if required. 
The night temperature now may range from 00 degs. to 
65 degs. As the days lengthen more wa*er will l»e 
required at the roots of the plants, and also in the atmos¬ 
phere of the house. Early flowering bulbs, such as 
Gloxinias and Achiiuenes, may Ik? started. Some of the 
former will now be showing flower-buds if started carlv 
enough. Amaryllises that require repotting may now have 
attention, and no water should be given till the plants 
start into growth. They will do best plunged in a bed of 
Cocoa-nut-flbre on a bed or stage not far from the glass. 

Ferns under Glass. 

This is the best season for repotting Ferns, beginning 
with the hardiest varieties first; but it is not advisable to 
let the young growth advance much before repotting, 
especially if the plants are intended to be divided to make 
stock. Young growing Ferns may be repotted any time 
when a plant is merely shifted from a small pot to a' larger 
one ; but wherever division is necessary it is best done 
just os the new growth is making a start in spring. Loam 
is used more for Fern growing than was the case in the 
past, and the plants do better in good loam lightened 
with leaf-mould and sand, than altogether in a lighter 
compost. Spores may be sown now to raise young plants. 
Small plants in thumbs and small 60's are a good deal 
sought after now for filling small vases to stand on the 
drawing-room table, and small well-grown Maiden-hairs 
are useful on the dinner-table. Ferns are charming 
basket-plants, and no fernery is properly furnished with¬ 
out a few well-filled baskets. Some families are well 
adapted for baskets. All the Nephrolepis and Davallia* 
do well in baskets either of wood or wire, but l prefer the 
home-made wire, the wires being well covered with Moss 
and creeping plants. 

Cucumber House. 

Strong plants set out now in a warm house where there 
is a comfortable bottom-heat will soon make rapid pro¬ 
gress. Bottom-heat of some kind there must be, though 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
founder “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 0 
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it need not be hot-water. Very good crops of Cucumbers 
are grown in houses where the narrow pits in wiiich the 
Cucumbers are planted are filled with stake manure, the 
Moss-litter-manure being the liest. It must, of course, 
be fed from the stable so that a brisk heat will be main¬ 
tained as long as the Cueumliers require it. I have 
one house, the only bottom-heat of which is German Moss- 
litler-manure, and the plants do so well that I should 
incur the expense of pipes in any house planted in 
February or later. The top-heat would, of course, be 
regular and steady from hot-water. In raising Cucumbers 
or Melon-plants at this season it is well to have a dozen 
or tw’o of plants to spare rather than plant weaklings. 

Cold Frames. 

Many of the cold frames will now be placed on boils of 
manure to force various things in. For w intering plants 
wiiich require protection a turf pit is better than a 
woo<len frame, or even a brick pit, so far as regards 
keeping out frost. Anyone ran build the walls either 
with clay soil or turf cut from an old pasture. In the 
course of a few years the banks may be taken down, and 
the product used as potting material, and a new pit built 
with fresh soil. 

Window Gardening. 

Genistas in flower are now common, and if the flowers 
are to hold on well the plants must be well watered, anrl a 
little stimulant will be useful. In towns the gas has been 
the greatest difficulty to plant growing, but Ibis will 
soon be altered now as the electric light is coming into 
general use, and it will then be the fault of the grower if 
the plants die suddenly. The best plants to stand the gas 
are Aspidistras, Dracaenas (green-leaved sorts), Palms, 
India-rubbers, Cacti, Aloes, and Mescinbryanthemums. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The early flowers will soon Ik? showing colour; some 
are, in fact, now in bloom—Snowdrops, Aconites, Prim¬ 
roses, and the early white-flowered Arabia albida—and Iris 
reticulata is throwing up it spikes on the sheltered 
rockery. Wallflowers are in lmd and will soon scatter 
their sweetness in many sheltered gardens. Wallflowers 
grow and flow er best in hard Arm ground. The growth 
is firmer, and is less liable to injury from severe frost. 
Some of the double Wallflowers are very fine, but they 
want sheltering in cold weather. I am growing them in 
pots in a cold frame. A few will be potted immediately 
into 5-inch and 6-inch pots for the conservatory, and the 
remainder will be planted out. Turf goes dowii well now 
and the roots will soon get to work. Box-edgings may be 
plant-cd, and deciduous trees and shrubs of all kinds Will 
transplant safely. Some of the things which everybody 
ought to plant are Acacias in variety, Almonds, Ikmble 
Cherries, Primus Pissardi. This Primus and the Silver 
Maple in mixture makes a very pretty division line or 
hedge in a garden. Such a hedge'had a very striking effect 
in Messrs. Paul and Son’s nursery at Broxbourno last- 
summer. Their nursery also contains much in the way 
of hardy plants that is worth a visit, and the plants both 
on the rockery and the lionler can be seen in masses, and 
this gives a better idea of the effectiveness of the different 
plants. I was asked the other day when was the best 
time to move llepaticas? 1 have moved them at all seasons 
with a fair amount of success, but I suppose there is a 
best time, which I should take to be October ; in fact, I 
think all early-flowering subjects should Ik? moved in 
October. They then get established before cold weather 
sets in, and are in a condition to support the blossoms 
when they expand. What a charming thin}' Primula 
rosea is ! A shady nook in the rockery is the place for it, 
and all Primulas in fact. 

Fruit Garden. 

Those who intend to do any grafting should secure the 
grafts at once and lay them in a cool position on the north 
side of a wall till they are wanted. Finish training Plums 
and Apricots on walls. Peaches also mav be pruned and 
trained, though in some instances the training is delaved 
with the view of retarfling the blossoms. If there "has 
been any trouble with insects in the [vast season give the 
trees a good washing with Gishurst Compound, 4 or. to 
6 oz. to the gallon. The best and most economical way of 
using the wash is to use a brush for the large branches and 
a sponge for the young wood. This dressing will carry 
the trees w’ell through the blooming period, and a little 
Tobacco-powder will keep them dean till after the covers 
are removed, and then the garden-engine and the soap¬ 
suds from the laundry may be used, or .Sunlight Soap dis¬ 
solved in warm water can be used. The present genial 
weather is good for the Strawberry-forcer, as it permits of 
air being given. The camtTs-hair, or some other means, 
must be adopted to induce the blossoms to set well, ami 
the thing should be done as soon as the best shaped and 
largest fruit can be selected. Preparations must soon be 
made for overhauling the Pines, where they are grown 
extensively. Many have discontinued growing Pines, 
w’hich I think is rather a pity. It is perfectly true fuel is 
expensive, but the Pine-stove is generally used for other 
forcing purposes. Flowers for cutting, French Beans, and 
other things may be grow n on shelves to help pay for fuel. 
The early vinery, with the Grapes just ready for thinning, 
or, perhaps, just being thinned, should have a night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., the low r est point being 
usually reached about sunrise in the morning. Do not 
crowd the young wood. There is a great temptation to 
lay in too much wood, and the foliage, in consequence, is 
small, and this in turn reacts upon the fruit. Errors have 
very often a far-reaching effect. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Autumn-sown Peas, which are now’ up, should be staked, 
a ridge of soil being drawn up on each side before starting. 
We are not yet out of the wood as regards frosty weather, 
and it might be advisable, w’here there is the means to do 
it, to sow a quart or two of a good early kind in |>ots, to 
be planted out in March, or when the weather is settled. 
There are plenty of early Peas to select from now, and good 
selections of*the old sorts, such as Ringleader, William I., 
Dickson’s First and Best, Kentish Invicta, anrl others will 
not disappoint. Keep up a successional supply of forced 
Seakale, Asparagus, Rhubarb, and Mushrooms. These are 
all necessary in a first-class establishment, and many 
second-class places have them in considerable abundance 
now. It is only a question of providing the means. Take 
Seakale, for instance ; it is much easier produced than 


Asparagus in winter, and the beds need not be large to 
produce a moderate supply throughout the winter months, 
either in the old-fashioned way (covered with |voU sur¬ 
rounded with fermenting materials), or the roots lifted 
and planted 3 inches or 4 inches apart in the Mushroom- 
house, or planted in deep boxes and placed in a warm 
corner under the stage in the greenhouse. I have seen 
Asjvaragus forced in boxes and baskets, the roots beim; 
packed closely together in the baskets aud covered with 
light rich soil, the baskets being placed in the vinery or 
any house where there w’as sufficient heat to start’the 
plants into growth. There is abundance of Winter Greens 
of all kinds as the plants mode up their lost time in the 
autumn, and the frost since Christmas, though rather 
sharp whilst it lasted, has done but little harm. Early 
Cabbages on warm borders will soon l>e turning in, and 
the forw’ardest may have a string of matting placed round 
the hearts, drawing up the leaves loosely. Do not forget 
that the early border may be cropped as soon as the soil 
works well. E. Hobhav. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

No plant thrives better in the smoko and dust-laden 
atmosphere of a large town or city than the Vine, and 
though its near relation, the Virginian Creeper, also 
succeeds equally well, on the w’holc the foliage of the 
Vine is the more handsome of the tw r o ; and then there is 
a chance of getting a few bunches of Grapes in a fine, 
warm season. For covering bare and ugly walls and 
fences outside there is no better subject tlian a Vine of 
some hardy variety, such as the old Sweetwater, the 
ltoyal Muscadine, Chasselas Vibcrt, or the Black Cluster, 
and even if no fruit is produced, the foliage is most grate¬ 
ful to the eyes. As a climlwr for covering the roof of the 
town greenhouse a Vine is equal or superior to anything 
else, and even within a ver.v short distance of London 
Bridge I have succeeded in obtaining very decent bunches 
of Grapes from such varieties os the Black Hamburgh, 
Foster’s Seedling, and the Buckland Sweetwater. If the 
grow’th is kept thin the shade afforded by the leaves is 
grateful rather than otherwise to plants in pots beneath 
during the summer-time—certainly to such thing as Ferns, 
Palms, Fuchsias, Begonias, and others—and with ordinary 
care a very' decent crop of Grapes may be obtained. Where 
the Vines have not yet been pruned this should be done 
at once, as if any artificial heat is employed the sap will 
be beginning to move again very’ shortly. The rule is to 
cut back all the young shoots of last year, whether they 
bore fruit or not, to a good plump eye near the base. 
Sometimes the second bud will be sufficiently strong, but 
the third is often a better one, and if you want fine 
bunches it is better not to prune too hard. When the 
spurs get long and snaggy it is an easy matter to cut the 
rod right out and run up a young and vigorous one fmm 
the base. The best time to plant Vines, whether indoors 
or outside, is just os the buds are beginning to plump up, 
and on the point of starting in the spring. Get plenty of 
boxes, pots, soil, &c., ready to begin sowing seeds and 
striking cuttings of many subjects very shortly, wkI the 
seeds at hand also. Seedlings sown in February or the 
beginning of March often do better than those started 
earlier, especially if the amount of heat at command is 
limited, or the'situation is very smoky, or lacks sun. 
Such things os Lobelias, “ Golden Feather,” Pyrethruin, 
Mimulus, Petunias, Verbenas, Centaurcas, Cineraria mari- 
tima, ho., always do better, however, when sown reason¬ 
ably early than when left till later, and having to be 
pushed on rapidly in heat. Cuttings of Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums may be inserted at any time now in a rather dry- 
heat. * B. C. 1L 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
3rd to February 10th. 

Put in cuttings of many things, including various 
bedding plants, soft-wooded stove plants, and other 
things suitable for the conservatory in winter. Salvias 
are very useful when one has a large house to fill in winter, 
and cuttings rooted now and planted out early in June 
will make large bushes by September. It is very in»|*>r- 
tant to get the cuttings of all plants intended for winter 
blooming in early, including Zonal Pelargoniums; but 
these will do liest in a dry heat. 1 generally strike mine 
on a shelf over the hot-water pipes, where they will t>e 
kept moist, and the soft y oung shoots, of which plenty- 
have been produced by the plants which have been flower¬ 
ing all winter, will strike with the greatest certainty ; but 
other soft things will be rooted in the hot-lied, the bottom- 
heat being about SO degs. Put in cuttings of Tree- 
Carnations. These also arc rooted freely in sandy soil 
kept moist in a brisk bottom-beat. Potted off Tomatoes. 

I w-ant to get these strong to go out into a house now- 
being prepared for them. It is a mistake, 1 think, to turn 
out pot-bound plants. As soon as the roots have passed 
through the soil, and can hold it together, the plants 
should go into the border, or the boxes if boxes are used. 
For an early crop 1 like boxes, but for summer and 
autumn gathering the plants are better with more root- 
room, and involve less labour in watering. Cucumbers 
set out just after Christmas are now running freely, but 
will not be stopped They have travelled some 4 feet or 
5 feet up the rafters. Early stopping may give a few 
fruits earlier, but it detracts from their vigour. I believe 
if we could wait till the main stem was 0 feet up the 
rafter before stopping there would be a gain in the long 
run ; but when Cucumbers are wanted the only means of 
getting them must be adopted. Sowed more early Peas, 
and planted more early Potatoes. The Beauty of 'Hebron 
type does well with me, and as it is a good cropper thal 
variety is planted largely. Myat t’s Prolific is another sort 
which always gives satisfaction. Early Potatoes are 
always planted on well-manured land, and when the Pota¬ 
toes come off the land is ready for another crop immedi¬ 
ately. Sometimes Turnips are sown, or Strawberries 
planted at once, or Brussels Sprouts are planted tietween 
the row’s of Potatoes whilst the latter are still growing. 
Potted more Chicory. The blanched leaves come in useful 
as a salad. A succession of Mustard and Cress is kept up 
by sowing in boxes twice a week in heat. Radishes sown 
in a frame or a gentle hotbed arc just coming up. Aspa¬ 
ragus is still tieing forced in frames or hotbeds, anil as 
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Boon as the Asparagus-roots are exhausted and removed grows from 4 feet to 7 feet in height, forming a 
early Potatoes are planted, which have been started in ® _r nvramid PYtrnmnlv beautiful in full 
boxesingenUe heat, and after the Potatoes are lifted some perfect pyramid, extremely Deautilui in lull 
other crop will be planted, such as Cucumbers, Capsicums, flower, the drooping L oppy blooms, of a hne pale- 
or Tomatoes, so that each bed carries three crops, and the blue colour and perfect in shape, being always 

? me - in , U8C £ ul fo , r fe^L en b after interesting. The flowers first open at the top or 
being turned and intermixed. Sowell a bed of the Queen ■. c R \ 1 , • 1 • ... 


Onion. Though not large it turns in early, and 


ends of the branches, continuing 


useful. Sowed a box each of Sweet Basif and Marjoram nearest the main qtem have opened. Although, 


to have it early. Mint, Tarragon, and Chervil are required 
in a green state. The latter stands outside very well in 


as a rule, not more than about twenty flowers 
in a green state. The latter stands outside very well in „ 

the average winters, but it is always advisable to have * re . open at one time, there is something 
some inside to provide for bad weather. Stirred the soil fascinating about M. W allichi ill full bloom 
among spring flowers in the beds and borders. Bulbs are that attracts those not even (specially interested 
these thr ° Ugh ’ an<1 ‘ 8 necessary not disturb in plants. Its curious, deeply-cut leaves, the 

■- conspicuous long red bristle-like hairs, its 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. general habit, &c., all tend to mark it out 

among its fellows for special attention. It was 
t first discovered in Sikkim by Sir J. D. Hooker, 

MECONOPSIS. and seeds sent home produced plants that bloomed 

The most familiar of this genus is our Welsh in the Royal Gardens, Kew, in June, 1852. It 
species, M. cambrica, a true perennial, while the forms a rosette of large leaves, 12 inches to 
others, natives of Northern India, two of which 18 inches long, deeply cut, and so brittle that, 
only are found in general cultivation, 
are only of biennial duration. They 
are all, I believe, quite hardy, but 
require considerable attention on ac¬ 
count of their biennial duration, as 
they have to be raised annually from 
seed, the seedlings requiring great care 
in handling while in a young stage. 

They arc also difficult to please as 
regards position, and strong, vigorous 
plants are almost impossible, unless in 
rich, deep, light soil and a partially 
shady situation, where they can have 
abundance of moisture without its 
becoming stagnant. The better way 
in handling seedlings is to grow them 
in pots during the first winter, plant¬ 
ing out early in spring, when the 
stronger plants may be expected to 
show flower in July. The smaller 
ones will go on growing, forming large 
rosettes which will make robust speci¬ 
mens the following summer. Unless 
under the most favourable conditions 
a slight protection will be required 
in wet autumns and winters, this 
being best effected by squares of glass 
raised a few inches above the crowns. 

All the species usually flower the 
second year, and the grower’s aim 
should be to get as much vigour into 
them in that time as possible. 

M. aculeata is usually a small 
plant in gardens, but capable under 
proper and liberal treatment of forming 
bold, massive pyramids of purple, 
flowers. It is a singularly beautiful 
plant. The leaves are cut up as in M. 

Wallichi, and the flowers are produced 
much in the same way. It is a bien¬ 
nial also, and a native of the Hima¬ 
layas. 

M. cambrica. —For the truly wild 
portion of the garden, for the rock 
garden, or for tne the flower bed the 
Welsh Poppy is one of the most 
charming and useful. On old crumbling 
walls wherever it can get hold its 
ample Fern-like foliage and abundance 
of orange-yellow blossoms are striking 
and attractive. It will grow almost 
anywhere. It requires no attention, 
unless that of thinning out occasion¬ 
ally, as it is a free grower and will 

overrun almost anything. On the other ... .. „ ... . ... ... ... 

, , , .. J , b ,, , Wallichs Giant Blue Popnv (McconopBis Wallichi). 

hand, where it can be allowed space 

in out - of - the - way corners, stony 

ground, or even the edges of gravel paths, it although well able to stand our winters, they 
flowers freely. are apt to be damaged by snowfalls, heavy 

M. nepalensis, the commonest Indian species, coverings, &c. The plants naturally like a 

.i -i „i4._ i.i _ li a .i - k.i _• . vl ' . • _ • _ • l .1 


Wallich’s Giant Blue Poppy (McconopBis Wallichi). 


found in gardens, is altogether smaller than M. moist situation in a rich, deep, peaty soil, and 
Wallichi, but withal a pretty fine-foliaged plant, partially shaded from the midday sun. It is 
and on this account alone should be much oitener triennial, and to keep up a stock, seed should be 
seen in collections of hardy plants. The soft yel- sown annually, and this as soon as gathered, 
low-green leaves form dense rosettes, which are In strong plants and from the first flowers the 
said in a young state to close up or fold over as a seed is invariably good and sound. It is an 
protection to the tender crowns. The flower- interesting and conspicuous rock plant (see 
stems vary from 3 feet to 5 feet high, producing accompanying figure). The varieties fusco-pur- 
numerous nodding blossoms 2 inches to 3 inches purea and purpurea are not so desirable as the 
in diameter, and of a soft golden-yellow. It is type, and when allowed to grow together, spoil 
also biennial, requiring a rich deep soil and the fine blue of the old form. D. 

partial shade. A native of Nepaul. - 

Wallich’s Giant Blue Poppy (M. Wallichi) 5316. — Plants for a bed. — The most 


in diameter, and of a soft golden-yellow. It is type, and when allowed to grow together, spoil 
also biennial, requiring a rich deep soil and the fine blue of the old form. D. 

partial shade. A native of Nepaul. - 

Wallich’s Giant Blue Poppy (M. Wallichi) 5316.— Plants for a bed. —The most 
is, perhaps, the finest of the Poppy-worts in satisfactory system of planting an herbaceous 
cultivation. It is a truly handsome herbaceous border, to my mind, is to set out a good bold group 
biennial, remarkable inasmuch as it is one of of any one thing, keeping the tall subjects to the 
the few, if not the only truly blue-flowered back of the border, with a due regard to 


Poppy in cultivation at the present time, 
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I arrangements of colours of the various clumps 1 


that are likely to be in flower at the same time. 
“ Thankful ” will find a good and varied choice 
of useful herbaceous perennials suitable for 
supplying cut flowers in the following list: 
Achillea rtarmica fl. -pi. (1^ feet, double white), 
A. Ptarmica “The Pearl” (larger variety of 
preceding, 3 feet), A. Mongolica (2 feet, single 
white, summer flowering plants, very free and 
useful), Alstromieria chilense (1 foot, colours 
various), Anemone japonica (rose)and A. japonica 
alba (white, 2£ feet, autumn flowers of great 
beauty), A. sylvestris (the Snowdrop Anemone) 
(1^ feet, will grow almost anywhere, flowers 
white, flowers in spring), Calystegia pubescens 
plena (the Double Bcarbind) (3 feet to 4 feet, 
needs support, flowers from June till October), 
Campanulapersicifolia(blue)andpersicifolia alba 
(white, 2i feet), the perennialComflowers(white, 
yellow, and blue forms are very free, 2 feet), 
Chelone barbata (scarlet), Chrysanthemum 
maximum, the best hardy Marguerite (li feet), 
Coreopsis lanceolata (yellow, 2^ feet, flowers 
nearly all summer), Delphinium (hybrid varie¬ 
ties, 3 feet to 5 feet, various shades of blue), 
Dielytra spectabilis (2 feet, early summer), 
Doronicum austriacum and D. plantagineum 
(Harpur-Crewe) (li feet, yellow spring flowering 
plants), Gaillardias (2i feet, shades of yellow, 
orange, and crimson, very showy and useful, 
and with a long-flowering season), Galega offi¬ 
cinalis (blue) and G. officinalis alba (white, 
3 feet), Geum coccineum and G. atrosanguineum 
plena (bright-scarlet, li feet to 2 feet), Gypso- 
phylla paniculata (2i feet, very small starry 
flowers, borne in great profusion), Helianthus 
rigidus and H. multiflorus major, and several 
other perennial Sunflowers (yellow, 4 feet to 
6 feet), Hemerocallis (D.ay Lilies) (yellow, 
2i feet), the Everlasting Peas (Lathryus lati- 
folius and L. alba), (4 feet, arc very proliferous if 
not allowed to seed). Of Lilies probably L. 
candidum, the Madonna Lily (white), L. 
croceum (orange), and L. tigrinum are the 
most satisfactory without special treatment. 
Lychnis chalcedonica and L. Haageana (scarlet), 
Malva moschata (pink) and M. moschata alba 
(white, 2i feet), Matricaria inodora plena (white, 
li feet), the Iceland Poppies, P. nudicaule 
l foot (this can be had in distinct colours— 
vellow, white, bronze, and rose), Perennial 
Phloxes are very numerous, and can be hail in 
various heights. Pyrcthrum uliginosum (a tall, 
autumn flower, white, 4 feet to 6 feet), Hybrid 
Pyrethrum (double and single, about 1^ feet, 
are very valuable, can be obtained in any 
shades of colour required), Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius plena (2 feet, double white, spring flower), 
Uudbeckia Newmani (li feet, yellow, with 
black eye), Scabios* caucasica (2i feet, mauve), 
Solidago or Aaron’s Rods (yellow autumn flower, 
several varieties vary in height), Spiraea Filipen- 
dula plena (white, 1 foot), S. japonica, li feet, 
white), S. palmata (2 feet, rose). Then we 
have Pinks, Carnations, a great variety of 
choice of Gladiolus, from early summer flowers, 
like G. Colvillei alba, to the later-flowered 
hybrids of gandavensis ; nor should we forget 
the newer race, Lemoine’s hardy hybrids, showy 
biennials, like the Canterbury Bells, and a host 
of hardy annuals.—F. B., Winchester. 

537G. — Climbing* flowering plants.— 

You could select Honeysuckles, which are very 
charming growing against a wall; Clematis 
Jackm&ni and other kinds of Clematis; Rose 
Gloire de Dijon, the best of all climbing Roses ; 
Jasmines, particularly the Winter-flowering J. 
nudiflorum, which bears a profusion of bright- 
yellow flowers on the naked shoots throughout 
the winter when the winter is mild. These will 
all succeed in the position mentioned.—C. T. 

5373. — Moss on a tennis-lawn. — It 

seems to me that the best remedy is to thoroughly 
overhaul the lawn and put down fresh turf in 
the places where it is needed. Your patching- 
up process will not make a lawn fit to play upon 
in the coming summer. Get some good turves, 
and if you are not able to do so yourself, get a 
competent man to lay them down. This will be 
far the better plan in the end and save much 
vexation.—C. T. 

- There are two causes of Moss on lawns—viz., damp 

and barrenness. In your case the soil appears to be poor, 
and rich heavy soil should he beneficial.—E. II. 

5380.— Good blue annuals.— Two of the 
best blue annuals that I can suggest for this 
special purpose are Lupinus nanus and the blue 
strains of the annual Larkspur. The Lupin is 
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a very pretty and continuous blooming species. 
Its lowers are really blue and white, but its 
effect is that of a blue flower. These two things 
would come in at the back of the Nasturtiums, 
as proposed ; but I may say there is no truly 
white Nasturtium, and the nearest approach is 
a very poor thing in colour, not a plant to be 
made much of in front of a border. Two other 
good blue annuals that would be charming in 
front of the border are Nolana atriplicifolia and 
Phacelia campanularia. If one was not restricted 
to the use of annuals the old Blue Salvia and 
the Blue Daisy (Agathaeacoelestis) are quite two 
of the most beautiful things. They can be 
bought cheaply and planted out in May.—A. H. 

- One of the best blue annuals, Phacelia campanu¬ 
laria, would probably be too dwarf, as it only grows a few 
inches high. It would look well in front of the dwarf 
White Nasturtium. Nemophila insignia is pretty, but 
will hardly last all the season. I used to have beautiful 
edgings of Viola eornuta. Seedlings raised now will flower 
during summer.—E. H. 

5389.— Growing Dianthus.— I presume 
you mean the varieties of the Chinese or Indian 
Pink (Dianthus Heddewigi), the seed of which 
must be sown under glass in the early spring. 
You do not appear to have been very happy in 
your management of this very beautiful and 
varied-coloured flower, but avoid the dusty, 
quixotic colour, which may be quaint, interest¬ 
ing, or aesthetic, its they are sometimes called, 
but very ineffective in the garden. They 
require a good rich soil, plenty of space to 
develop, and careful treatment during the 
summer. I should pot up your little plants ; 
keep them near the glass to prevent the growth 
getting long drawn. If kept in a shady place 
or a long way from the glass the growth soon 
gets drawn.—C. T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HONEYSUCKLES (LONICERA). 
These graceful, fragrant, and beautiful plants 
may be made a charming aid to the flower 
garden or pleasure-ground. Whenever pictur¬ 
esque gardening is attempted they are beautiful, 
if isolated and allowed to ramble as tufts in their 
own way, while occasionally in bold rock 
gardening, on banks, in groups, or in tufts, they 
would be charming. The common native Wood¬ 
bine or Honeysuckle (L. Perielymenum), par¬ 
ticularly its fine varieties, the Dutch (see Fig. 1) 
and Late Dutch), arc as beautiful as any. Both 
varieties bear dense clusters of fragrant red and 
yellow blossoms, and are vigorous ramblers. 
The late Dutch variety blooms throughout the 
autumn, and hence is perhaps preferable to the 



other. In Continental gardens it is sometimes 
the custom to train common Honeysuckles as 
low standards for borders, and when in flower 
their appearance is pleasing. L. Caprifolium, 
also found wild in England, makes a beautiful 
garden climber, and is a good deal like the 
native kind form. A very charming climber 
is L. flexuosa, from Japan. It can always be 
recognised by its dark-purple stems and very 
hairy purple-stained leaves. The flowers are 
purplish-yellow and very sweet-scented. L. 
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japonica (also called L. Halleana) is one of the 
loveliest of all, being very elegant in growth 
and profuse in bloom. It has broad, pale-green 
foliage, and its deliciously-scented flowers are 
first white and then pale-yellow. It is an ex¬ 
tremely vigorous grower and free bloomer, 
continuing in flower for several weeks in July 
and August. L. etrusca, with very sweet- 
scented flowers of a yellow and purplish hue, is 
a strong twiner, and so is the 
North American L. flava, the flowers of 
which are a rich-yellow, though it requires the 
wirm shelter of a wall. A variety of L. 
flexuosa, having foliage netted with yellow 
veins, is called aureo-reticulata. It is an 
elegant and effective climber, but not so desir¬ 
able a flowering variety as the typical flexuosa. 
The North American Trumpet Honeysuckle (L. 
sempervirens) (Fig. 2), though usually grown 
as a greenhouse climber, is quite hardy enough 
for open walls in the south, and a very cheerful 
climber it is throughout June when covered with 
an abundant crop of orange-scarlet flower 
clusters, which are often borne again in Septem¬ 
ber. It must have a light warm soil, and grows 
admirably in sandy peat. The commonest 
variety of it is that called minor, which blooms 
more freely than the type. A little known, 
but elegant Honeysuckle is L. acuminata, from 
the Himalayas, a tall, strong shrub with large 
leaves, which bears large purple flowers m 
pairs from the leaf axils throughout July. 
Besides the twining Honeysuckles, there is a 
group of them which do not climb, these are 
called Bush. They are numerous, and several 
are worthy of attention. The winter-flowering 
L. Standishi and fragrantissima belong to this 
group. Though strictly non-elimljers, they are 
usually grown against walls or trellises. Fheir 
very fragrant white flowers, sometimes produced 
in mid-winter, make them most desirable for 
the walls of a house or garden, where their 
fragrance may be enjoyed ; or they may be 

n vn as bushes in the open shrubbery. L. 

ebouri is a common Bush Honeysuckle of 
strong, wide-spreading growth, bearing in 
summer an abundance of yellow and red-tinged 
flowers, and, as it rapidly spreads in a graceful 
mass, is an admirable lawn or bank shrub. L. 
tatarica and Xylosteum are common sbrubs, 
not so important as the foregoing; the first 
bears pink flowers, the other, a native plant, 
has white blossoms. 0. 


5808.— Cutting a Privet-hedge.— H you want 
a thick hedge cut it down within one foot of the ground in 
March. If vou state the height you require it to be I will 
be able to give you more instructions. — P. O. D. 

5435. -Striking cuttings of Golden Elder.— 

Cuttings 8 inches or 10 inches long of the ripened young 
shoots, planted firmly in the ground. Mill soon make good 
plants. —E. H. 

5371.— Clematises.— The fewest petallvd Clematises 
in the list I gave on page 040 are in the .lacknmni 
section. The old Jackmam frequently only' carries four 
petals, but this is not hard and fast rule.—P. V. 

5374. —Cutting'back Rhododendrons. 

—You may cut down your Rhododendrons to 
any height you like. You must, however, 
understand that the lower you cut them the 
harder the wood will be ; consequently, the 
longer it will take them to start into growth. 
Old wood makes very feeble shoots the first 
year and does not quite recover until the end of 
the third season's growth. Something depends, 
however, on the condition of the roots. If these 
are in a deep bed of natural soil the growth will 
be fairly strong tlte second year. If the plants 
are in a prepared bed, not more than 18 inches 
deep, you had better give the bed a surface¬ 
dressing of peat or suitable loam 3 inches thick 
to help the roots. If these materials are not 
available, make up a mixture of rotten turf, 
leaf-soil, and Band, and lay it on the bed. The 
end of March is a good time to cut them down. 
—J. C. C. 

- If cut back in March they w ill break and get green 

during the following season, but the wood is harder than 
that of Laurels, and the buds will consequently be longer 
in breaking.—E. H. 

5387.— Plants in Rhododendron beds. 

—Please avoid such commonplace things as you 
have mentioned. Such a position gives ample 
opportunities to plant the finer kinds of Heat hs, 
which are delightful in such a position and 
succeed remarkably well, and you may have the 
pretty Do^’s-tooth Violets, Grape Hyacinths, 
the Triteleia (spring Star-flower), Glory of the 
Snow, and many other flowers. The dwarfer 
kinds of Lily would do also, but I should plant the 


various forms of Heaths. They are much 
neglected, and yet as charming as anything one 
can get in a garden. A peat bed is exactly the 
place for them. I have usually seen Gladiolus 
Drenchleyensis in a good loamy soil, but possibly 
it would succeed well. It is a glorious Gladiolus 
forplantingfin a mass, none better—far preferable 
than many of the high-priced hybrids for this 
purpose. A good clump of this scarlet flower in 
the autumn is a gay picture.—C. T. 

- Seeing that your beds have only a single 

plant of Rhododendron in the middle, and this 
only 1 foot high, you have a good space of un¬ 
covered ground to fill up. For the summer you 
may fill up between the Lilies and Gladiolus, the 



Fig. 2.—North American Trumpet Honeysuckle 
(L. sempervirens). 


remaining spaces, with Lobelia and Golden 
Feather, and plant a few Zonal Pelargoniums, 
China Asters, or Ten-week Stocks. The Glad¬ 
iolus brenchleyensis will grow in the peat as well 
as the other kind. Next October, when these sub¬ 
jects are over, you may put in their place such 
bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops, and 
Crocuses; also a few Pansies and Forget-me- 
nots.—J. C. C. 

5390 .— Evergreen hedges. — There is 

nothing that associates so well with Thoms for 
a hedge as Privet, and if you get the oval-leaved 
form it is nearly evergreen, and grows quickly, 
and will bear clipping or cutting back in any 
way you like. There is certainly nothing better 
for filling up the bottom of your hedge quickly. 
The common Laurel is the next quickest-growing 
plant, but it resents constant clipping after a 
few years. As Hollies are so slow r in growth, 
my choice would either be the Privet or the 
English Yew. The latter makes a neat hedge, 
and is thoroughly wind-proof.—^T. C. C. 

5377. —' Tuberous-rooted Begonias. — 

If the tubers are large they may be successfully 
divided, but each piece must have one or more 
“ eyes/’ or they will not grow. The best time 
to divide them is just as they are on the point 
of starting. Cut them clean through with a 
sharp knife, and lay the pieces on a dry shelf 
for a day to heal the cuts thoroughly. Then 
place them singly in small pots of sandy soil, 
place in gentle heat, and water very sparingly 
till they are well in growth. I do not consider 
divided bulbs equal to whole ones ; but in one 
way it does good, as the stems will be stronger, 
and with good culture they will do very weU.— 
B. C. R. 

5351.— Ashes for the garden.— Nothing better, 
especially if the soil of the garden is naturally heavy or 
damp. Even otherwise good coal-ashes oontain a certain 
amount of manuria] properties. All you have to do is to 
spread the ashes on the soil and dig it in.—B. C. R. 

5370.— Corrugated iron for stages.— Only the 
upper surface of the iron need be lime-washed, the other 
is of no consequence. The lime should be fresh and hot. 
—B. C. R. 

Drawings for •• Gardening.”— Reader* will 
kindly remember that me are glad to get specimens 0/ 
beautiful or rare Jkncen and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so mads will be engraeed in 
the best manner and wiU appear in dm course in 
GaADXXIHO iLLDtnUTXS. 
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5316. -Treatment of Chinese Primu¬ 
las. —These arc among the easiest of all green¬ 
house plants to manage, and at the same time 
Borne of the most useful, flowering continuously 
for six months at a stretch, and often longer 
still. To obtain nice plants in bloom by 
Christmas or even earlier, the seed should be 
sown early in April, though for late or spring 
flowering a month later will do. If large plants 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots are wanted better sow in 
March. Any well-drained pan or box will do to 
raise the plants in, or pots may be employed, 
though these dry too quickly to please me. 
The best soil is a mixture of fine loam and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, with plenty of sand and a 
little sifted Cocoa-nut-fibre to keep it open ; 
drain well, press the soil gently to an even 
level, sow the seed, water in well; and just 
cover the seeds with a little sifted leaf-mould 
(or Cocoa-nut-fibre will do almost as well)"mixed 
with a fourth of sand. Place in a temperature 
of about 60 degs. (I have often raised the plants 
capitally in an unheated house in May and June), 
and keep regularly moist and shaded from sun. 
Prick the seedlings off when fit, and pot them 
first into small 60 pots, and afterwards into 
4.Cinch or 5-inch size. Grow on till October in 
a cold frame, lightly shaded, but with plenty 
of air, then house. These charming plants are 
much hardier than many suppose, and when 
hardily reared will endure several degrees of 
frost uninjured.—B. C. R. 

5385. —Treatment of Carnations. —The 
plants now in small pots should be repotted 
into 6-inch ones in February. These are not 
anything too large for single plants of “Mal- 
inaisons.” They would do very well in an 
unheated Rose-house if the plants are placed 
near the glass-roof and kept clean. Some of my 
last year’s layers of Malmaisons are so large that 
they will be potted to flower in 7-inch and 8-inch 
flower-pots. The pink-flowered one is stronger 
in growth than the blush.—J. D. E. 

5343. — Heaths after flowering. — 
Harden the plants off slightly (especially if they 
have flowered in a warm-house in the winter), 
and give rather less water than usual for a time, 
then prune them moderately, cutting out most 
of the weak spray, and shortening the strong 
shoots that have flowered to half or a third of 
their length. Afterwards keep close in a warm 
house or pit and use the syringe freely overhead, 
but give water at the root only, so as to prevent 
the soil becoming really dry. As soon as they 
have fairly “broken’’ again give more water 
and thin out the shoots a kittle, if necessary. 
When these are an inch long give the plants a 
moderate shift, using good sandy peat made 
quite firm. Keep moderately warm and close 
for a time until well in growth again, when the 
best place for the plants of most varieties is 
standing on ashes in the open air ; at least, until 
the middle of September. The hard-wooded 
kinds will not bear so much pruning as those of 
a comparatively soft growth, such as the well 
known E. hyemalis.—B. C. R. 

- Pick off all dead flowers, and shorten back all long 

shoots. The soft wood Heaths such as Ilyemalis gracilis; 
Melanthera, &c., will be benefited by a little warmth after 
pruning, till they break into new growth. When the 
young shoots are fairly started the plants may be repotted, 
—E. H. 

5353.- Aspidistras in pots.— Doubtless 
the reason why these plants are not making 
such strong healthy leaves as heretofore is owing 
to the plants having exhausted the soil in the 
pots in which they are now growing ; the only 
remedy for this is to repot the plants into large 
flower-pots. Good yellow loam, leaf-mould, and 
decayed manure is the compost they thrive best 
in, a little coarse sand added serves to keep the 
compost open. If it is undesirable to have the 
plants in larger flower-pots than those they are 
now grow in they may be broken up, and the 
plants can be replanted in smaller flower pots. 
They are easily grown plants.—J. D. E. 

- Your plants are evidently in a starved condition, 

and require to be repotted. Give them a few doses of 
weak guano or soot-water, and in a month or six weeks' 
time shift them intoother pots (clean and dry), 2 inches or 
3 inches larger across the run. Use a mixture of loam (or 
good garden soil) with a third as much leaf-mould, and 
some sand ; drain the pots well, and make the soil quite 
firm.—B. C. R. 

- The leaves will g< 

cramped. To obviate this divide and repot or shift into 
larger pots, or give liquid-manure.—E. H. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 
These plants come in capitally to succeed the 
Cinerarias. The flowers in a cut state do not last 
a long time, but the plants when used for the de¬ 
coration of the greenhouse or rooms, and placed 
so that they receive a fair amount of light, are 
very showy and most interesting, as the colours 
vary much when seed is procured from a 
good strain. The habit of growth, compared 
to what it was a few years ago, is also 
so much improved by careful selection as 
to render this plant much more desirable in 
every way. The accompanying engraving shows 
an excellent type of plant—dwarf, bushy, and 
one mass of bloom. To have the plants in full 
flower by the end of April .or early in May, 
the seed should be sown thinly in large pans 
about the first week in June, using a compost of 
half peat and leaf-mould, adding to this a 
plentiful supply of silver sand, the whole passed 
through a fine sieve. Sow the seed thinly. If 
the soil is moist no water will be required for a 
time ; but when water is required it should be 
allowed to soak through the bottom of the pan 
until the whole mass is thoroughly moist, care 
being taken not to wash the seed off the surface. 
Thoroughly drain the pan by filling it three- 
parts full of crocks, and over these place a layer 


pots 2k inches in diameter, using rather more 
loam and not sifting the soil so fine ; return 
the plants when potted to the frame. By keep¬ 
ing the 

Frame under a north wall during the sum¬ 
mer months shading is dispensed with —an im¬ 
portant item in the culture of these plants, as it 
often happens that when the frame is placed in 
a sunny position sufficient moisture is not main¬ 
tained without the plants, and they fall a prey 
to green-fly, which, if not quickly eradicated, 
soon cripples the plants to such an extent that 
they hardly ever retain that vigour which is 
essential to success. During the summer months 
a damp atmosphere within the frame must be 
preserved, the plants standing upon a thick bed 
of coal-ashes. As soon as the roots reach the 
sides of the pots, and before they are in the 
least pot-bound, Bhift them to a larger size, 
according to the size of the plants, until they 
are in their flowering pots. Those plants in 
6 -inch pots are the most useful. After the 
first shift the soil may have more turfy 
loam and a small quantity of partly decom¬ 
posed horse-manure added to the previous 
mixture, and leaving out some of the peat. For 
the final potting, which usually takes place in 
January, when the plants are in their winter 


A good type of Herbaceous Calceolaria, 
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of rough leaves, pressing the soil firmly in the 
pan and maintaining an even surface to within 
half an inch of the rim. Upon this surface sow 
the seed thinly, gently pressing it down and 
covering the whole with white sand, which 
induces a quick rooting of the plants. Over the 
surface of the pan place a square of glass, 
covering the same with Moss, which assists 
in retaining the moisture in the pan; or a 
piece of slate, which preserves the moisture 
better than glass, may be placed over the top of 
the pan. Place the latter in a cold frame be¬ 
hind a north wall. The seed will quickly 
germinate, and as soon as the seedlings appear 
above the soil admit air by slightly tilting the 
glass on one side and removing the shading, and 
if slates have been used substitute glass. As 
growth progresses remove the glass entirely, and 
give a little air to the frame. When the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle transplant them 
carefully into other pans about 1 inch apart, 
using the same kind of soil, with the addition 
of some loam, sifting all fine as before. Return 
them to the frame, and keep close for a few 
days until the roots have taken to the new soil. 
Gently dew the plants overhead with tepid 
water, and admit air gradually as growth pro¬ 
ceeds. When the leaves touch each other the 
plants will be ready for their first shift into 


quarters, should be well prepared. About the 
middle of September, or sooner, should the 
weather be cold and dull, they should be placed 
where they will obtain more light and a little 
sun. A cool-house from which frost is excluded 
suits admirably. They will need but little fire- 
heat during winter. 

As the spring advances and the pots become 
filled with roots a iittle weak sheep or cow- 
manurc three times a week will be very 
beneficial. Early in March the flower-stems 
will begin to develop above the foliage, and 
they will each require the support of a small 
stake. When in flower in April and May a 
slight shade from hot sunshine is required. 
Mind, if the plants are allowed to become pot- 
bound or over-dry at the roots they selaom 
regain their natural vigour. When there are 
any signs of green-fly on the leaves smoke the 
plants carefully with Tobacco in the evening, 
and again in the early morning, as the second 
application will generally effectually destroy 
any that may be left alive from the first fumi¬ 
gation. After this give the plants a good 
washing with the syringe. B. 

5358. — Flowers for Christmas. -There 
are few flowers that will open theirjdossoms in 
the open air at Christmas, The Christmas 
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Hose (Helleborus niger) will do so. The best 
variety is that with pinkish flowers named 
major. It is also grown in some districts under 
the name of altifolius. There is a pretty variety 
later in flowering, but with whiter flowers, 
grown as augustifolius. Under glass the best 
white flowers are the handsome Arum Lilies, 
Roman Hyacinths, Double and Single Dutch 
Hyacinths, Double and Single White Azaleas, 
Eucharis amazonica, and the tall spikes of 
white-flowered Calanthes.—J. D. E. 

5368.— Plants for a greenhouse.— You 
could begin with a few good vigorous-growing 
Ferns, such as Pteris cretica, its variety albo- 
lineata, P. tremula, Onychium japonicum, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, and Adiantum cuneatum. 
These are not at all troublesome to manage, and 
may be brought in, when so desired, for room 
decoration. Then you could have Aralia 
japonica, Aspidistra lurida variegata, both good 
easily-grown things, Cytisus racemosus, produc¬ 
ing a wealth of yellow flowers, bulbs in variety, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., Campanulas, as C. ear 
patica and the white C. isophylla alba, or C. 
muralis, very charming in a basket, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, and Ivy-leaved varieties particularly, 
the salmon rose-coloured Mine. Crousse, Cine¬ 
rarias, Chinese Primulas, the sweet-scented 
Tobacco-plant (Nicotiana aflinis), a very useful 
pot-plant, l>earing a profusion of large ivory- 
w’hite, sweetly-scented flowers, Maruchal Niel 
Rose planted in the border, and the graceful 
Grevillea robusta. Amongst flowering plants 1 
should rely chiefly upon the Pelargonium, which 
is very easily grown, as possibly you are aware, 
and there are a number of splendid varieties, 
both single and double.—C. T. 

5348. — Luculia gratissima.— After the 
plants have all been pruned back young shoots 
will break out, and when the smallest of these .ire 
3 inches or so long take them off with a sharp 
knife, cutting a small heel of the old wood with 
each cutting. Dibble in pots of sandy peat, a 
layer of sand being placed on the top. Cover 
the cuttings with a bell-glass, and shade from 
bright sunshine. Wipe the bell-glass dry inside 
every morning.— E. H. 

- The cutting should be inserted in March, in well 

drained pots of sandv peat, surfaced with pure Hand, 
covered with a bell-glass, and plained in a warm-house or 
propagating-nit. They must never be allowed to flag, or 
they will fail to root. Of course, the condition of the 
cuttings is a matter of considerable importance.—B. C. K. 

5342. — Gloxinias from seed. —These 
plants are very easily raised from seed ; but the 
Gloxinia is a hot-house plant, and the seed, 
which is small in size, should be sown in tine 
soil, and slightly covered with the finest 
particles, which should contain a good deal of 
white sand. The seed vegetates most freely if 
sown in pots or pans, and they ought to be 
placed in the forcing-house or plant stoves, and 
theseed will vegetate all the more freely with a 
little bottom-heat. When the small plants have 
formed the first leaf or two after the seed- 
leaves they may be pricked out into other pots 
or pans, and after making good growths they 
may be planted singly in flower-pots, and if the 
seed is sown now and the plants grown on 
freely in a hot-house, they will flower well 
during the ensuing summer and autumn, and 
well into the winter.—J. D. E. 

5320. — Plants for a small greenhouse. 

—The fact that the window of a sitting-room 
opens into this greenhouse would not be sufficient 
to keep the frost from it in severe weather, but 
with due care Violets might be grown well in it, 
and many other plants, such as Auriculas, 
Roses, and Carnations. These, however, will 
not flower in winter except in warmth, but they 
might do well in spring and autumn. Climbing 
Roses, such as Niphetos, William Allan 
Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, and Reine Marie 
Henriette, mav be planted in the border, and 
thi« edged witli English Ferns, especially Hart’s- 
t >ngue (Scolopendrium vulgare), Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum (sometimes called French 
Fein), and Holly Fern (Polystichum lonchitis), 
wh oh are all evergreen, and therefore are 
decorative in winter as well as summer. Small 
hot-water arrangements for heating are now so 
attainable that “ B. B.” might easily keep the 
frost out, and have more flowers in winter. 
Bullis of many sorts can Imj grown, however, 
without heat—Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths, 
Ac., and Wallflower, Forget-me-not, and Prim¬ 
roses used to make a spring show. Tuberous 
ftegoni^can tys grown ^ ere in summer.—I, U- R 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Narcissi. 

Where cut-flowers of these are desired they 
should be planted in bold groups on borders, in 
beds, or on Grass sheltered by hedges or shrubs. 
The first crop of blossoms can be obtained from 
pots or boxes in the greenhouse, and these will 
be quickly followed by fully formed and 
bursting buds in sheltered and sunny places. 
These buds will open large, fresh, and fair if 
placed in pots of water in a warm greenhouse 
or a sunny frame or window. In cutting 
Daffodils or Narcissi for indoor decoration, cut 
the flowers when the buds are opening or even 



Our Readers' I lustr ations : Narcissus biflorus. 
Engraved for Gardening Ilustratkd from a 
photograph sent by Mr. J. R. Pearson, Chilwcll, 

just before, and let the stalks be long, as the 
flowers group better with long stalks. Do not 
cut the leaves of choice kinds, but use the foliage 
of common sorts with choice flowers. Put each 
kind in a separate glass. Put together as many 
of the same kind as you like, but always avoid 
overcrowding. Among the many kinds of 
Narcissi useful for cutting, the creamy white, 
N. biflorus (here figured) is valuable. It is one 
of the easiest of all kinds to naturalise, spreads 
rapidly and flowers freely. B. 


5311.—Room plants nipped by frost. 

—These plants should not be placed in strong 
heat or sunshine, hut be syringed overhead in a 
moderately warm place when frost-bit ten. 
But by this time they will have probably 
partially recovered, and will be useful next 
yeai although their beauty is spoiled for the 
season. The Callas must be kept safe from 
frost until the end of May, and then turned out 
of their pots to gather strength, in a rather 
shady border, until September ; placing them in 
good soil, and giving them an occasional 
drenching with water or liquid-manure in dry 
weather. They should be potted up in Sep¬ 
tember, and brought on, in slight heat, to 
flower by Christinas, giving them abundance of 
water, but carefully sheltering them from frost. 
The Hare’s-foot Fern will recover best in the damp 
warmth of a fernery, where it will throw out 
new fronds in time ; and the Frcesias should l>e 
kept in their pots until their green has quite 
turned to brown, and repotted in July ; then 
placed in a warm sunny position out-of-doors to 
start. The best way to save room-plants from 
the frost is to remove them at night to a heated 
greenhouse ; if this is not feasible, take them 
away from the windows, and place them 
together in a corner near the fireplace, covering 
them at night with several newspapers, which 
arc light, but keep out a good deal of frost. 
During intense cold, the tire should be banked 
up and left burning, with a guard on ; a lamp, 
too, placed on the floor between the plants and 
the window, prevents the air freezing (the 
current of hot air rising between) and if the 
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lamp be placed in a metal tray it will be safe 
from accidents. A bath-room, where hot-water 
pipes are constantly warm, is a good night 
refuge for plants in frosty weather; but if 
placed out of all draughts, and well covered 
with newspaper, they are safe in ordinary 
weather. This covering should not be removed 
until after the room has been aired and brushed 
out in the morning ; a most dangerous time for 
delicate plants in pots, or during the prevalence 
of cutting winds.—I. L. R. 

5386.— Window boxes. — The window- 
boxes should be made of wood, painted green or 
other suitable colour, which may be left to indi¬ 
vidual taste, but avoid anything conspicuous. 
Each box should be about 1 foot in depth, and 
have two or t hree good-sized holes in the bottom 
for drainage. As regards the breadth, the box 
should fit the window, and a local carpenter will 
give you an estimate. An ordinary window- 
box should cost little, but it is better to have 
them substantial in the first place. If covered 
with virgin Cork they will look less formal, but 
this is a matter for you to decide. In my own 
case I have little separate boxes to fit into the 
side windows, but perhaps a continuous box, so 
to saj% would be better, as then you could get a 
regular fringe of flowers. Fill up with ordinary 
soil, such as used for Pelargoniums and green¬ 
house plants generally. Put in a few large 
crocks in the bottom, and then some flakey leaf- 
mould to prevent the fine soil from running 
down and choking up the drainage. You must 
make good use of the Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums, 
which are numerous ; but I like the salmon 
rose-coloured Mme. Crousse as well as any. It 
is a very charming variety, and will bloom 
throughout the summer and until cut by 
frosts. There is really nothing better than 
this class of Pelargonium for the summer, 
ami for growing up the sides of windows you 
have the quick-growing Virginian Creeper, par¬ 
ticularly the variety muralis, the leaves changing 
to fine colours in the autumn, or you can make 
good use of the annual Convolvuluses, very 
pleasing with their gay-coloured flowers. Ivies, 
particularly the pretty variegated kinds, could 
be also trained up the window, or the gay yellow- 
flowered Canary Creeper, which is a remarkable 
free bloomer, with its pretty light-green growth 
and bright-yellow bloom. Then you may make 
use of tbe climbing Nasturtiums. To fill up the 
eentre of the boxes you may use Lobelias. 
Musks, Tuljerous Begonias, Night-scented 
Tobacco, Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, ami 
similar things.—C. T. 

-Although the metal lx>xes are lighter and 

occupy less space, I consider the wooden ones 
superior in severaLrespects. They are easily 
made of flooring-boards, which run to 6 inches 
to 6^ inches wide, and about j inch thick— 
these for the sides ; for the bottoms use the same, 
or those flinches or 10 inches by 1 inch thick are 
sometimes more convenient. The front can be 
ornamented with either the glazed tiles now so 
common or pieces of virgin Cork nailed on. 
Make them the full width of the sills, so as to 
have two or three rows of plants instead of one 
if possible, and a depth 6 inches (inside) is quite 
sufficient. For bow window s three boxes will 
be necessary, each made to fit its place as nearly 
as possible. Bore five or six 1-inch holes in the 
bottom of each for drainage, and place 1 inch of 
broken bricks or ashes in the bottom, with some 
rough siftings over. Soil, three parts of good 
loam to one of leaf-mould or well-decaved man¬ 
ure, some sand, and a little soot. frhe best 
plants are ordinary “ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias, Marguerites, Begonias. Lobelias, 
&c.; for the front Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias.—B. C. R. 

5382.— Heating a sitting-room.— Why 

not heat your sitting-room at night with 
one of the oil-stoves, Tike Toope’s or Rippin- 
gille’s, either of which would suit you admirably, 
as if there should be any smell to them the 
fumes could escape up the chimney ? It is when 
there is no escape for the injurious fumes that 
they are objectionable. The main point, how¬ 
ever, is, in such a case as yours, to light the 
stoves only in frosty weather. Place a thermo¬ 
meter on one of the pots nearest to the window, 
and when it gets down to 35 degs. light the 
stove and put it out again wdien the same instru¬ 
ment indicates 45 degs.—J. C. C. 

-- You may heat a sitting-room of fair size 

with an oil-stove. It is surprising the perfection 
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to which the oil-stove has been brought in recent 
years, and when the wicks are kept properly 
trimmed and the lmwl, so to say, not too full, 
no stnell arises, except perhaps a little when 
first lighted. Light the stove some time before 
the room is aired, and if stood in the centre, the 
whole place will soon get comfortably warmed. 
An oil-stove in a bedroom or bathroom is of 
great sen- ice.—C. T. 

- I should say that one of the numerous 

stoves on the slow-combustion principle, and 
preferably one cased with terra-cotta or porce¬ 
lain, would be very suitable, as they give off a 
nice gentle warmth for many hours without 
attention, and at a very small cost for fuel. 
Or one of the small hot-water apparatuses, heated 
by either gas or paraffin-oil, such as are adver¬ 
tised, would do equally well if fixed in the win¬ 
dow beneath or near the plants. These require 
next to no attention, and give off a perfectly 
steady heat.—B. C. R. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED FUCHSIAS. 
Fuchsias make admirable window-plants, and 
can Ihj so grown to great perfection. 
Though opinions may differ as to whether 
single or double-dowered Fuchsias arc the 
more beautiful, there can be no doubt what¬ 
ever that the double flowers are admired by 
many, and the demand for them is, I think, 
greater than for the single forms ; consequently 
among the new varieties sent out within the 
lost few years there is a preponderance of 
double-flowered kinds. Some of the earlier 
doubles were rather apt to run up tall, and were 
therefore not so well suited for growing in the 
shape of little bushes useful for rooms as many of 
the single ones ; but this cannot now 1>« urged 
against them, as the accompanying illustration 
of Frau Emma Topfer will show. Few classes 
of plants lend themselves to so many different 
modes of treatment as the Fuchsia ; for instance, 
they may be growm as bushes, pyramids, or 
standards, employed for covering roofs and 
furnishing pillars, or for lieds in the open 
ground. For all these varied purposes suitable 
varieties with double blossoms are to lie found 
Among the numerous forms now in cultivation. 
These double-flowered Fuchsias are not so 
popular with the market grower nor for exhibi¬ 
tion as the single forms, for, owing to the 
blooms being much heavier, they are far more 
liable to drop when shifted aliout than those of 
the single-flowered varieties are. In making a 
selection of the best double-flowered FuchsiAs, 
I should lie inclined to give a place to the 
following with light-coloured corollas : 

Frau Emma Topfer, a free-growing, freely- 
branched variety, with a very large corolla, of a 
kind of pinkish->vhite, deeper towards the base 
of the petals. The sepals of this are coral-red, 
and, in common with many large-flowered varie¬ 
ties, they do not appear of sufficient size for the 
huge corolla. The blooms of 

Miss Lucy Finn is fa spray of which is figured 
on page tkSH) arc something in the way of those 
of the last, except that the corolla is pure- 
white and the plant is not so free in growth. 
This when first sent out (alioiit sixteen or seven¬ 
teen years ago, I think) attracted a large amount 
of attention. It makes a good pot plant, but 
as the branches arc weak and the flowers heavy, 
ample support must be afforded them. It is 
largely grown for Covent-gardeu-market. 

Mme. Jules Chretien forms a fine large 
specimen and is suited for furnishing a pillar, as 
it grows quickly, while the flowers are liohl and 
effective. The corolla is large and pure-white, 
and the sepals are more conspicuous than in 
either of the preceding. 

Mole worth is a good variety for any pur¬ 
pose, and one that has become popular with our 
market growers. The corolla is large and pure- 
white, while the bright coloured sepals are of a 
proportionate size and reflex in a very pleasing 
manner. 

BUFFON, a somewhat upright-growiug variety, 
is noteworthy from the peculiar pinkish-linged 
corrolla. The last variety to mention of those 
with white corollas is 

Duchess of Edinburgh. Of this I have had 
but a limited experience, but still sufficient to 
lead one to think it will turn out one of the 
very best of this section. It was raised by Mr. 
George Rundle, so well known in connection 
with the Fuchsia, and wasimpounced as ajeross 
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between Molnworth and Mrs. E. G. Hill (one 
of Lemoine's varieties). It is a large bold 
flower, while the petals are unusually thick and 
wax-like. 

Of dark-flowered varieties there is a great 
number, many of which differ in little else but 
name from each other, though of course there 
are some very distinct forms :— 

Avalanche, which was sent out about 
twenty years ago, is still one of the best, the 
habit being good, while the flowers are freely 
lx>rne. 

Phenomenal flowers profusely when small, 
yet t’-e blooms are, with one or two exceptions, 
among the largest of all Fuchsias. The corolla 
of this is of a deep violet-purple colour, marked 
with rosy-crimson at the base. It is a good 
variety for growing in the shape of little bushes. 

Nouveau Mastodontk has a large purplish 
corolla, flaked more or less W’ith reti. This 
latter feature renders it when well marked very 
attractive. 

Comte Leon Tolstoi is notable from the 
closely-pocked corolla being of a deep bluish- 
purple, without markings of any kind. The 
habit of the plant too is very good. 

La France has large, well-relloxed sepals and 
a distinct tinted corolla, which has been described 
as blue, and though a long way from that colour 
it is a very distinct shade. 

Sir Garnet Wolhelky is a good variety for 
any purpose, with a large plum - coloured 
corolla. 

Gustave Flaubert, one of the newer French 
varieties, » of good habit, free-flowering, and 


it received a certificate from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1875, but it is now not much 
grown. About twenty-five years ago a variety 
was sent out under the name of Norfolk 
Giant, that attracted a good deal of attention 
from the size of its flowers, but it was 
much inferior to Champion of the World, 
although from the many points of resemblance 
there is, I should think, but little doubt that 
this last was a seedling from the older one. Of 
light-flowered Fuchsias, that is to say those w ith 
wliite tube and sepals and coloured corolla, there 
are, as far as I am aw’are, none with double 
blossoms. The Fuchsia is a good illustration of 
the varying fashions in flowers, for from 1880 to 
the present time only three garden varieties 
have lieen noticed by the Royal Horticultural 
Society—viz., Mine. Galli Marie 1880, Mrs. 
Rundle 1883, and Dorothy Fry 1880, while in 
the ten years previous to that no less than forty- 
two varieties received certificates. H. 


5301 — Creeper for a window. The 

Tropa*oluin family undoubtedly furnish the 
prettiest window creepers, having both bright 
flowers and neat foliage. Tropjcolnm canari- 
eiisc is one of the best for this purpose, bearing 
masses of yellow flowers in luxuriant sprays, if 
w'ell cultivated. Seed can be put in during 
March out-of-doors, unless in a very cold 
situation, when it may lie raised in a pot inside 
the window, and planted out in May. Troparo- 
lum Lohbianuni, loo, in several handsome 
varieties, with brilliant scarlet flowers, is very 



Ors Rkadkim’ Ilumtrations : Double-flowered Kudina “ Frau Emma Topfer.*' 
Engraved for Gakhkxiku Illi atimted from a photograph sent by Miss 
Hefcne, Hampstead, N. 


especially noteworthy from the corolla being of 
a very distinct lilac-mauve tint. We have had 
two or three of this class lately from the Con¬ 
tinent, another being 

Outavie Feuillet, a good deal like the last, 
but with more of a rose tinge in I he corolla. 

Champion of the World, a gigantic flowered 
variety, w’hose massive corolla is of an intense 
dark purple. This does not bloom so freely as 
many others, and the flower stalk is of unusual 
length, so that it is useless for blooming in a 
small state, but as a pillar plant in the con¬ 
servatory or in some such a position it will 
often prove to be one of the ipoet striking of all 
Fuchsias. This variety is by no means new, as 


suitable for the purpose, and can lie sown at the 
same time as the Canary Creeper. As trailers 
to hang from the windows the Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums (“Geraniums”) are very useful, 
especially such free-growing varieties—Mine. 
Crousse, Mme. Thibaut, and Souvenir de Charles 
Turner. These can be bought now as small 
plants, repotted,and pinched bock, if straggling ; 
they will then lie ready to put out at the end of 
May, when they should lie covered with bloom. 
—L L. R. 

- You will find Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in variety, 

Tropieolum Ball of Fire, Fuchsias of drooping habit, surh 
as Mrs. Marshall, Single Petunias, and Lobelias of the 
gracilis typ*. some of the very best plnnt> for this 

»e,—B, C. B, 
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ORCHIDS. 

COCHLIODA VULCANICA. 

This is the plant which I have before brought 
to the attention of my readers un :ler the name 
of Me8ospinidium vulcanicum, but that given 
above appears to be the one most recoguised 
now. It is a great beauty, and well deserves 
the attention of everyone. The flowers are of a 
bright rosy-carmine. I see the Messrs. Veitch 
quote its discovery many years ago by Dr. 
♦Spruce, the German botanist, and I have always 
been under the impression that Spruco was a 
native of Yorkshire. The plant appears to grow 
at a great elevation, between 10,000 feet and 
11,000 feet above the sea being given as its 
range. It is one of the beautiful small-growing 
kinds which every amateur should possess, being 
a fine companion plant for many of the cooler 
Odontoglossum8, and its gay colour is a very 
attractive foil for the whites which are so pre¬ 
valent in the last-named genus. These plants 
were formerly included with the Odonto- 
gloasums, but Lindley had established the genus 
Cochlioda upwards of fifty years ago. These 
Orchids should be kept in a cool-house and in a 
shady part of it, and they must be well drained, 
for they like an abundance of water during the 
growing season. For soil use peat-fibre and 
♦Sphagnum Moss in about equal parts, pressing it 
down lirmly and elevating the plant upon a cone¬ 
like mound above the rim of the pot; but do not 
use much soil in potting, these plants do not 
like it, for the species grow generally amongst 
the erupted lava of the volcano of Tunguragua, 
from which it was introduced by Mr. Backhouse, 
of York, little over twenty-one years ago. One 
or two other plants of great beauty are also 
included in this genus. “ Miss Chisholm,” who 
has caused me to write this article, sends 
me some fine examples of this species, which 
shows that she has just the sort of accommodation 
which the plant requires, may add the following 
to her collection with the greatest confidence : 
C. Roezliana, which is a handsome species 
introduced some two or three years ago by 
Messrs. Linden, of Brussels, and Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Shuttleworth, of Bradford, 
and which has not yet become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished in our collections. C. rosea is another 
species well deserving attention ; it is a little 
less brighter in colour than vulcanicum, but every¬ 
where sought after wdien it was grown under 
the name of Odontoglossum roseum. The above 
three species should be grown by all amateurs, 
therefore ; little expense in their culture, they 
produce long spikes of gay flowers which last a 
long time in full beauty. Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM LURIDUM. - | 

This is a plant which is widely dispersed over) 
the West Indian Islands, and of which “Mr. 
J. Rooke ” sends me a specimen which has 
rotted oft’ at the base. This I should say arises 
from excessive moisture with a short supply of 
air. This Oncidium was known to Linmeus, 
and has been an inhabitant of our gardens for 
over seventy years. “ J. R.” wishes me to 
state the kind of flowers it bears, but this 1 
would rather not do because the varieties are 
so numerous that I might be altogether mis¬ 
leading. Suffice it to say, a good variety of this 
plant is very handsome, and as your friend 
brought them home personally you must give 
him credit for having obtained" a pretty variety. 
The plants naturally grow in the shade, and 
in very hot and damp situations, and therefore 
require similar treatment when under cultiva¬ 
tion, but at the same time they need a good 
circulation of air. Indeed, this is a point that 
is quite ignored by some growers ; they give 
any amount of heat and moisture an<i they 
exclude air. The plant should be w'ell drained 
and elevated upon a cone-like mound of good 
peat-fibre, mixed with Sphagnum Moss. It 
should be placed in a shady position, and during 
the summer season have an abundant supply of 
water. The good drainage l»efore mentioned will 
quickly carry this away, but in the winter the 
plant having no bulbs must be carefully watered 
from time to time to keep the thick leaves from 
shrivelling. This will be required very seldom, 
and so that not much water is necessary this 
time of year, and in giving too much arises the 
cause of “ Mr. Rooke s ” failure. 

Matt. Bramble. 
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CCELOGYNE LOWI. 

1 am asked by “ J. J. Tilley ” to give him some 
information as to the treatment this plant 
requires to grow' it successfully ? It is better 
and more correctly known by the name of C. 
asperata, but it is a beautiful species under 
whichever name it is grown. The plant was 
imported just upon fifty years ago from Borneo 
by the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, and was named 
Lowi by Paxton, but Lindley had named it aspe¬ 
rata before. It remained a very scarce plant 
under cultivation for a great many years. Why 
that was I do not know, for it is one of the com¬ 
monest Orchids in the Indian islands, where it 
is found growing upon trees in swampy ground 
in the neighbourhood of streams and also in the 
shade. Some two or three years ago very large 
quantities of this species were imported from 
time to time, so that if the plants were properly 
treated there should now be an host of grand 
specimens in the country. Yet my memory 
does not call to mind many of them. There is 
one, I know, in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collec¬ 
tion, w'hich is under the care of Mr. White. 
This plant is thriving very vigorously. C. Low'i 
is a strong, bold-growing plant, with oblong, 
lanceolate, dull-green leaves, some 18 inches or 

2 feet long. It bears a raceme about a foot in 
length, bearing some dozen flowers 3 in. across, 
which areacreamy-white, having a brightorange- 
colourcd lip, margined with cream colour. The 



Flowering spray of Double Fuchsia “Lucy Finnis.” 

(See page 687.) 

lant is best grown in a pot, which should be well 

rained, and as it delights in a little loam a 
thick layer of living Sphagnum should be placed 
over the crocks in order to keep the drainage 
in good, open order. For the compost use a 
mixture of peat-fibre and ♦Sphagnum Moss, 
adding a little light loam, from which a greater 
portion of the soil has already been beaten out. 
It requiresainplepot-room. The plant should be 
kept well elevated above the rim of the pot in 
the summer season. When growing it requires 
an abundance of water, but during the winter 
months just sufficient to keep the bulbs and 
leaves in healthy condition will be all that is 
necessary. In the spring of the year, when the 
roots and growths begin to appear, the plant, 
which should have been resurfaced or repotted 
some time previously, should have an extra 
amount of water given it. It is an Orchid which 
enjoys a vast amount of heat, without which very 
few flower-spikes will be seen ; therefore, grow it 
in the warmest part of the East Indian-house, 
keeping the atmosphere well charged with 
moisture. The flowering season is usually in 
June and July. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM LINAWIANUM. 

This species is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 
having been introduced some seventy years ago ; 
but it does not appear to have been imported 
since, for no localities are recorded as yielding 
the plant. The flowers sent by “ T. Murray” 
are of good size and pleasing "appearance, the 


sepals and petals being bright cherry-colour in 
the upper naif, passing to white at the base; 
the lip also is white at the base, tipped with 
rich-inagenta. This Dendrobe was grown 
before 1860 under the name of D. moniliformc, 
but when the true moniliforme came to hand 
from Japan it was found to l>e a white specie; 
and of a very dw'arf habit, so that another name 
had to be found for the Orchid now under con¬ 
sideration, which, indeed, looks more like D. 
nobile, and when grown into a good specimen it 
is equally pleasing. It is a plant with clavate 
bulbs, growing some 18 inches high, requiring 
the same treatment in all respects as D. nobile. 
When the situation that this plant grows in 
comes to be known we may have some new 
species introduced. Matt. Bramble. 


5347.— Early Lily of the Valley.— The 

only way to get early blooms of Lily of the 
Valley when there is nothing besides a garden 
frame to grow them in would be to pot up the 
crowns as soon as they can be obtained in the 
autumn. About Christmas get some fresh 
stable-manure, and prepare it by allowing it to 
heat a little until the rank steam is throwm off; 
then make up a hot-bed and place some Cocoa- 
nut-fibre-refuse or some such material over the 
manure into which the flower-pot containing 
the roots may be plunged. Care must be taken 
to allow the violent heat to subside if necessary, 
as it can easily be violent enough to kill the 
plants. Cover up the glass lights with mats or 
sacking if the weather is frosty. The leaves 
and flowers grow up together this way : when 
forced in a strong heat, but without bottom- 
heat, the flower-spikes have a tendency to come 
without the leaves.—J. D. E. 

5391.— Constructing a propagator.— 
You appear to have grasped the idea of making a 
propagator very well. Your pan for the water 
is, however, too deep by half. It should be only 
1 inch deep, and then only half filled with 
water, as the more water there is to heat the 
more oil you must burn to keep up the tempera¬ 
ture. Moreover, the more water there is in the 
pan the more condensed moisture you will get on 
the glass, and which you will find troublesome. 
You do not want a tin chimney to carry off the 
fumes if you manage the lamp properly and do 
not allow it to smoke. If the top of the lamp 
is 1 inch from the pan that is sufficient.— 
J. C. C. 

5366.— Manures for Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias. —For these and most other 
plants of this kind there is, after all, nothing to 
surpass, if to equal, a weak clear infusion of 
horse or, preferably, sheep-droppings given 
once or twice a week after the pots become well 
filled with roots, with a very little soot 
occasionally as a corrective. Failing the above, 
as good plants as anyone could wish to sec may 
be grown by mixing a proper quantity of 
Thomson’s vine and Plant Manure with the 
soil when potting, and afterwards giving weak 
solutions of sulphate of ammonia and soot 
alternately every week or ten days.—B. C. R. 

- A good compost for these is four parts good loam, 

one leaf-mould, one decayed manure, and some coarse 
white sand. Bone-meal added gives a more vigorous 
growth and finer flowers.—J. D. E. 

5341.— WirOWOrmS.— Wircworm are the 
larvse of a click-beetle ; but as there arc many 
species of click-beetles, the larva 1 of most of 
which may be classed as wireworins, it is difficult 
to say to which species any particular wircworm 
may belong. According to the best authority the 
eggs of the click-beetles are of a yellowish- 
white colour and are very small, almost 
invisible to the naked eye. The larvae grows 
very slowly, usually taking five years to arrive 
at maturity, and au these years they are living 
upon vegetables, working their way into a 
vital part and destroying much more than 
they can eat. The wircworm is a terrible pest 
to both farmer and gardener, and if some 
one with leisure would devote a few years 
to the study of this subject and then tell us all 
about its history, and the best means of getting 
rid of it, he would be a national benefactor. 
♦Judging from the habits of the insects the Wst 
means of getting rid of them is to continually 
harass them by frequently stirring the soil, 
and by the application of such substance as 
salt, soot, and lime, freely intermixed with the 
soil.—E. H. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CABBAGE LETTUCES. 

There are many kinds of Cabbage Lettuces, of 
which Tom Thumb may be taken as the type, 
which do not grow more than 4 inches in height, 
and a large number of heads are produced on a 
small area. Cabbage Lettuces, on account of 
their compact growth, are very valuable for 
winter use, as they can be well accommodated in 
shallow frames or hand-lights. 

Seed may be sown from February to Septem¬ 
ber. The earliest sowing should be made in 
boxes or pots filled with light soil, and these 
should be placed in a little heat to germinate, and 



Cabbage I^ettuce “ Large Bossin.” 

for the seedlings to grow for a time. A very 
little seed, if good, will be found enough to 
produce a great many plants. It is a great 
advantage to keep the young Lettuce plants up 
near the glass to keep them short and robust in 
habit,as when drawm up weak and spindly they are 
useless. Transplant the young plants before 
they become too crowded, and early in spring a 
special frame or two may be set apart for them, 
or they may be grown to a useful size between 
Potatoes and other early vegetable crops in 
frames. About the end of March will be quite 
soon enough to sow the first lot of seed in the 
open ground, and from that time onward a little 
seed should be sown every three weeks until the 
end of September. By adopting this plan 
A constant succession of succulent produce 
can be kept up. Those last sown at the end of 
September will not produce plants of any ser¬ 
vice that year, but they will winter in the” open 
air if the weather is mild, or, better still, under 
a little protection, and if planted in a good posi¬ 
tion in February or March they will produce 
useful heads before the spring-sown ones are 
ready for use. These Lettuces will grow any¬ 
where in a rich, well-tilled soil, and in an un¬ 
shaded position. It is not often necessary to 
plant a very large quarter of them in any 
private garden, as small quantities coming on in 
succession are the most acceptable. Winter 
crops do best on south borders, and when the 
weather is very severe a quantity should be 
lifted and planted in frames or under hand- 
lights, or protectors may be put over them 
where they stand. Of varieties there are many 
which vary much in size, the larger growing 
kinds being best adapted for summer culture. 
Summerhili and Marvel are good kinds for 
summer, and so is the large Bossin Cabbage 
Lettuce (here figured), one of the finest large 
sorts, sent out some years ago by Messrs. 
\ ilmorin, of Paris. Earlv Paris Mfarket is a 
very fine spring kind. All the Year Round is 
what its name implies—a good sort for summer 
or winter. Stanstead Park and Hardy Green 
Hammersmith are very hardy and excellent 
kinds for winter use ; and there are also several 
comparatively new varieties that are said to be 
excellent, and may be w orth a trial for the sake 
of novelty ; but the list of.well-tried kinds here 
given are quite sufficient for all ordinary re¬ 
quirements. B. 

Planting Tomatoes. —A few words on 
the above subject may not be out of place, 
especially as many people w ill soon have their 
plants ready for their fruiting quarters. The 
universal way of setting plants out is, to my 
mind, quite a mistake, people in most cases 
earthing the material up in the form of a ridge. 
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Thus when feeding commences the roots of the 
plant never get the full benefit. My idea is 
that instead of a ridge if a furrow was made, 
and kept so always, keeping the soil up at both 
sides, of course top-dressing all over alike ; thus 
whatever you gave to them would go direct to 
the roots of the plant. A layer of cow-manure 
might with great advantage be laid in the 
furrow, washing it in as required.—J. G. 
Pettenger, Harrogate. 

5350.— Making a Tomato-house —I 
should say the width of the house must be 
guided by the length of the lights and the 
number of them you have. You do not want 
any glass-lights for the front if you have 
this 18 inches high. Ventilators made of 
Itoards will do in the place of glass. 
You will require stout posts and 
cross-pieces of timber along the front 
and 9 inches away from the wall at 
back to support the lights, a strip 
of quartering nailed to the wall, and 
a 9-inch board fixed to it by hinges, 
and you have a top ventilator, which 
is easily worked by a pulley. A house 
7 feet high is the least you can have 
to be serviceable.—J. C. 0. 

- Supposing that the frames are 

of the usual (i-feet length, and they 
are fixed at an angle of 45 degs. (a 
very suitable pitch for this purpose), 
with a 2-feet wall in front, that will 
give a height at the back of about 6 
feet 3 inches, and a width from the 
back wall of 4 feet 3 inches. This 
will allow of two rows of plants l>eing 
grown along the front, and as the height at 
1 foot from the back wall will l>e just over 

5 feet, that would probably suffice—that is, if 
the path could be sunk 6 inches or a foot, so as 
to obtain more head-room. If you want more 
height, raise the front wall ; if greater width, 
fix the frames (or rather lights) at a less pitch, 
in this case also the front wall requiring to be 
raised. But to make a really good job of it, I 
should recommend obtaining a sufficient number 
of other lights 2 feet or 3 feet wide to go along 
the top, hingeing them to the ridge-plank fixed 
to the wall, and allowing them to fall on to the 
top of the long lights, these being carried on 
stout rafters. In this way the width of the 
structure could be easily increased by 18 inches 
or 2 feet, and made higher at the back also, 
with a 2-feet wall in front, while provision is 
made for ventilation also—a most important 
point. In any case you should have a 9-inch 
board hinged along the top, as well as ventilators 
in the front wall.—B. C. R. 

5367. — Length of a Tomato-plant. 

Plants of Perfection and Ham Green will often 
run 10 feet or 12 feet during the season, the 
seed being sown in early in the year, and the 
plants kept growing on freely. In a house only 

6 feet high the plants should certainly be planted 
in pots or boxes placed right down on the floor, 
or even in the ground itself, and not on shelves 
or stages of any kind. But with such a limited 
space at command you would find it much more 
satisfactory and profitable to grow a dwarf or 
short-jointed variety, such as Ifield Gem or 
Conference, rather than those mentioned.— 
B. C. R. 

5359.— Tomatoes in boxes.— Tomatoes 
are very often grown in orange and other cheap 
boxes which may be obtained from the grocers. 
Anything that will hold soil will do; its shape, 
provided it will hold half-a-bushel of soil, is not 
of much moment. If boxes have to be made or 
bought, in some cases it might be cheaper to 
run troughs the length of the house of sufficient 
size, say, a foot square, to hold plants from 
15 inches to 18 inches apart. This will be 
cheaper than having separate boxes for each 
plant, and when not required the boards might 
be taken down and used to make stages or some 
other purpose. —E. H. 

5365.— Yield of Tomatoes.— Plants of a 
good strain of Perfection (the selection or 
“ strain ” makes a lot of difference) will yield 
under skilful cultivation from 201b. to 251b. of 
fruit during the season, commencing in May and 
continuing until some time in October ; Ham 
Green, 10 lb. to 15 lb., for though a fine 
handsome fruit, this kind is very long in 
growth, and does not crop equal to the Tore- 
going, Plants from seed 8<>wn the end of this 


month should, if grown on freely, commence to 
ripen the first fruits at the end of May or early 
in June, and with a due supply of nourishment 
would continue fruiting until the end of 
October at least, and until Christmas, or later, 
with the aid of a genial warmth.—B. C. R. 

5364.— Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— 
With care it would be just possible to manage 
young Tomato seedlings and bedding plants in 
the same house, until the end of April, at any 
rate. Place the seed-boxes or pans in the 
warmest place, over the flue or hot-water pipes, 
until it is well up ; then remove them to a shelf 
near the glass at the warmest end. Do not let 
the temperature fall below 50 degs. at any time, 
and as soon as possible draft the bedding stuff 
off into pits or frames. —B. C. R. 

- If you sow Tomato-seed at the end of 

this month (January), and heat your greenhouse 
sufficiently to keep the plants steadily grow¬ 
ing, the warmth will l>e too great for your 
bedding plants. You had better give up the 
raising of your own plants, and purchase what 
you want about the middle of April. There are 
sure to be plenty of Tomato-plants advertised 
for sale in Gardening. At that time it will be 
safe to place in the open air all the strongest of 
your beddera, if you protect them at night with 
a mat. Your house can then be kept warm 
enough for Tomatoes. —J. C. C. 

5355.— Salt for an Asparagus bed. One pound 
per yard should not be exceeded, and in some cases half a 
pound per yard will be enough. Apply it now.—E. H. 

5324. Tomatoes under glass. -The t>est Tomato 
for market or any other purpose is undoubtedly Ifield 
Gem, and “Tomato Culture for Amateurs” is an ex¬ 
cellent book on the subject for trade or private growers. 
Both are advertised in Gardrnino.- B. C. R. 


ROSES. 

DAMASK ROSE (ROSA DAMASCENA). 

In reply to several queries as to old Roses in 
general, and this one in particular, we may 
stats that it is a native of Syria, from whence it 
was brought to Europe about 1270 by Thibault 
IV., Count of Brie, returning from a crusade in 
the Holy Land. In Syria this Rose is so com¬ 
mon that there iB a valley called the “ Valley of 
Roses.” It is a parent of the Hybrid Red 
Roses. The Damasks have pale-green leaves 
(three to seven leaflets), green shoots, with 
numerous spines, are of free growth, and hardy ; 
the flowers are pretty in form (see illustration) 
and very fragrant. They need but little 
pruning. Among the kinds, besides the com- 



D&mask Rose. 


mon one, are La Villc de Bruxelles, Le<’a, 
Madame Hardy, Madame Stoltz, Madame Zoet- 
man, and York and Lancaster (true). 


Marechal Niel Rose —Reading from 
time to time in Gardening of failures and diffi¬ 
culties in the growing of this splendid Rose, I 
venture to send you a record of my experiences. 
I got a plant several years old about five years 
ago. It had been grown in a large pot and 
always proved a failure. I planted it in a 
well-drained narrow border, composed half of 
chopped turf and half of old hot-bed, inside a 
very small “cold house.” Last year I cut 2G0 
magnificent blooms from the plant ; many when 
half expanded would not enter the rim of a 
coffee-cup without a gentle squeeze, and every 
blossoiR \yhep held head down wae surrounded 
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and hidden in <dossy-green leaves. The moment 
I take the last blossom I cut every flowering-rod 
quite away, leaving only what I may call the 
stumps or main stems of the Rose. These soon 
put out new wood in long trailing branches 
which I tie in 9 inches apart, and the same 
distance from the glass. By the winter these 
branches begin to drop their leaves. They arc 
not much shortened, and in spring they flower at 
every joint. As soon as the flower-buds are 
plainly discernible I soak the border with weak 
manure-water. If three blossoms come at one 
joint I pick off the two side ones. I never have 
syringed, and have never seen a green-fly on 
the Rose. I always cut the blooms early in the 
morning at a point a little past half open ; they 
then keep well in water and open fully in a vase. 
— J. I. 

5369.— Tea Rose cuttings. -The rooted 
cuttings should be removed and be potted otr 
singly in flower-pots 3 inches or 4 inches in 
diameter. Plant them carefully and keep them 
in frames or a greenhouse until well established. 
Good soil for them would be yellow loam, about 
ft u i parts, one part decayed manure, and one 
part leaf-mould, with a little sand added ; or if 
leaf-mould cannot be obtained, fibrous pent is 
excellent for Tea Roses to use in the same pro¬ 
portion.—J. D. B. 

- You would perhaps be wiser to pot olT the cuttings 

as soon as it can l»e determined they have rooted. Use a 
sandy coui|>o8t and small pots, Riving more substanti 1 
soil later on when shifting into larger sizes, <>r they might 
be planted out in .lime next.—P. U. 

5361.— White Cluster Rose. -There 
are two White Roses which pretty near 
answer the description you give; these are 
Aimco Vihert and Mine. Plantier. The last- 
named is, 1 think, the one you have seen, as you 
say it is almond-scented, and Mine. Plantier has 
certainly a very delightful fragrance, and, as 
you say, it makes a good standard as well as a 
climber. It is the only good White Rose that I 
am acquainted with that is hardy enough to 
to grow on a wall with a north aspect, where it 
grows and flowers os well as I could wish.— 
J. C. C. 

-Probably Aimtfc Vibert is meant. It makes a good 

drooping standard. It is a very old Noisette.—E. H. 

Single Roses.—In a recent article on Single Roses in 
Garpkning Macartney’s Simplex is not named. It is & 
very pure White Rose, with a large bunch of orange 
stamens, the foliage bright-green. In a warmer country 
I believe it is evergreen. Here it sheds its leaves in the 
winter.—M. C. FI. H. 


FRUIT. 

THE WALNUT (JUGLANS REGIA). 

Tin - is comparatively but little planted, a 
singular fact when the beauty and value of its 
wood are taken into account. For gun-stocks 
and much of our finer sorts of furniture Walnut 
timber is invaluable. Walnuts, moreover, are 
free-growing trees on almost any kinds of soil, 
and the crops of nuts which they produce would 
pay at least the rent of the land on which they 



Fig. 2.—Walnut “Late or Jean.” 


grow, whilst its freehold might he purchased 
with trees four years of age. Walnuts in a 
landscape are also trees of mark, their magnifi¬ 
cent heads of fine foliage in parks or paddocks 
rendering them especially adapted for such 
situations. They associate well with Oak, 
Beech, Kim, Spanish and Horse-Chestnut, as 
well as with various other trees, and they do 
not ro’*> the land more than their companions 
do. Their smooth glossy leaves are washed 
clean with every shower, and the foliage is not so 
thick as to throw the rain off the Grass or tokeep 
air currents fj-om circulating freely among the 
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branches. There are therefore no trees in 
park or pasture under which herbage grows 
better than it does under Walnuts. Besides, 
Walnuts come into growth late, make their 
growth quickly, and lose their foliage nearly all 
at once after the first autumn frost. Thus a 
chance is given to take the leaves out of the 
way, so as not to injure the Grass, while the 
shining dark young wood, with the greyish 
mature limbs, are left full in view. As to any 
tree that will grow more quickly into a size to 
be useful I do not know where to look for it. I 



Fig. 1.—Walnut “ Large-fruited. ’ 


have seen old Walnut-trees that measured from 
00 feet to 90 feet in height, diameter of branches 
from 60 feet to 96 foet, and of bole or trunk from 
3 feet to 5 feet diameter, and no doubt larger trees 
arc elsewhere to lie found. Considering, there¬ 
fore, all its good qualities, what can be the 
reason that the Walnut is not more extensively 
cultivated in this country? Is it because young 
folks will sometimes pillage a few Nuts rather 
than spend their cash in the purchase of French 
Walnuts ? Surely not. That the French grow 
Walnuts more extensively than we do is certain. 
They find, too, a ready market amongst us for 
their Nuts, which had we more trees we might 
share with them. The cuts here given illustrate 
the three most popular forms of the Walnut to 
l>e found in our markets in their season. Their 
names are Large-fruited (Fig. 1), Late or 
Jean (Fig. 2), and Heart-shaped (Fig. 3). 

B. 


5292. Grafting fruit trees. -There are 
several styles of grafting suitable for fruit-trees. 
Which of these it would be best for you to adopt 
depends upon the stocks. For example, if you 
have a few fruit-stocks about three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter, or wish to work some desii 
able variety upon a kind in less favour with you. 
and the wood of which is about the same sub¬ 
stance, then I would choose what is known as 
side or whip-grafting. Supposing you wish to 
work upon a stock which has lieen formed bv 
cutting down an old tree, or one, say, over 
2 A inches through, then one of the styles of 
wedge-grafting would l)e best. There are many 
cases where a healthy tree of an inferior variety 
can quickly be turned to account by grafting : 
and 1 have pleasure in giving a brief outline of 
the two methods most generally used. Side or 
whip-grafting consists in cutting the stock to as 
short a point as circumstances will allow, and 
then paiing away about 3 inches of the re¬ 
mainder. You should pare this away in a 
slanting direction, the smallest portion of the 
cut being at the lower part. As to the depth of 
the cut, this must depend entirely upon the size 
of graft, and it will perhaps make the operation 
more simple if we prepare the latter at once. 
The graft or scion should be a healthy piece of 
wood which grew the previous year. Cut it 
into lengths of some 0 inches to 8* inches ; then 
take it firmly between the finger and thumb of 
the left hana, and cut away in a slanting direc¬ 
tion from top to bottom. This cut should go 
right through the graft, and be as nearly as pos 
sible of the same length as the portion pared 
away from the stock. The edges of the graft 
and those of the stock should l>e brought into 
contact; and from this we must decide how 
deep to pare away from the latter. Avoid cut 
ting either in such a way that a hollow is 


formed, and pare away more or less from either 
stock or graft until the two fit together. This 
is most essential, especially at the lower portions. 
The operation of tongueing is not necessary, but 
it often assists in forming a stronger union, and 
also keeps the graft in position until firmly tied. 
This consists of making a downward ent in the 
stock, and a corresponding one in the scion, the 
latter taking an upward direction. When the 
cut of the former receives the “ tongue ” of the 
graft, they fit together firmly, and may be tied 
over with matting. Wedge-grafting almost 
explains itself. I make two cuts in the thick 
bark of the stock, and trim the lower part of 
the graft into such a form as will fit or wedge 
into the cut. It often happens that the graft is 
too large round to allow of a simple wedge 
meeting edge to edge of the two barks. In this 
case the upper part of the graft is cut aM'ay 
somewhat, and forms a seat, which rests upon 
the top of the severed stock or branch. This is 
much easier to illustrate than to describe ; but 
if the main principle of keeping the edges of 
lx>th stock and scion as nearly as possible to¬ 
gether be duly attended to, it matters little in 
what way this is secured. When tied together 
firmly we must contrive some means of keeping 
the drying influence of air from the parts 
operated upon. Some use a composition of 
pitch, resin, and tallow ; others a little well- 
worked clay, or any stiff soil of a similar 
character. If the latter l>o placed around the 
graft and stock, and then tied with a second 
piece of matt ing, it will answer the desired pur¬ 
pose. Or an}’ stiff soil, with a little Moss around 
it to keep the whole together, will do equally 
well. Grafting should he done when the sap 
is commencing to rise. March is a good mont h. 
It often happens that primings or grafts from a 
desired kind arc severed some month or so 
before this ; but it will not much matter if you 
stick them in damp soil upon a north border. 
Endeavour to have the graft a little less for¬ 
ward than the stock ; this is easily secured by 
adopting the above plan.—P. U. 

5363. — Rooting: cuttings of ftniit 
trees.- I do not think you arc likely to strike 
cuttings except those of Apples, and in most 
cases these want to l>e rather large pieces. All 
Codlin Apples may he inereaaedin this way by 
taking branches al>out 2 feet long, and burring 
9 inches of the stem in a partially shady place. 
I have succeeded in st riking a few other Apple?, 
notably Bramlcy’s Seedling, hut they require 
the protection of a cold frame to shelter them 
from drying wind and bright sun during the 
months of April and May, as I found up to that 
time the cuttings remained without shrivelling ; 
but if left exposed the majority gradually died 
away. Protected in the way I have suggested, 
the cuttings retain sufficient vitality to form 
roots during the summer. Treated in this way 
the other subjects you mention may possibly 
grow. You, are, however, rather late tbis sea¬ 
son. It would have been better to have put in 
the cuttings at the end of October. Whenever 



Fig. 3.—Walnut “Heart-shaped." 


you do the work you must be careful not to allow 
the soil about tlie cuttings to get dry for the 
first year, or they will certainly die.—J. C. C. 

5384. Pruning Vines. — It would be 
rather unwise to cut away all the old spurs and 
trust to the shoots breaking away from latent 
eyes in the main stein for a crop. Better trust 
to the old spurs this year, and start away young 
rods from the bottom of each Vine, training 
them over the main stem. Encourage these 
shoots to get stroug, and when the leaves fall 
j»nme l»ck to firm rijie wood in the young roil 
just over the main stem, and cut away every- 
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thing on the main stem as far up as the young 
rods reach. In a couple of years you will have 
young rods that will take the place of the old 
ones, and the latter may then be cut away 
altogether.—E. H. 

5379 . — Heating 1 a vinery* &c.— A good 

boiler, well set, ana a proper quantity of piping 
is a decidedly better, and in the end more 
economical, way of heating a house, or houses, 
of any magnitude than flues, not to mention 
the greater safety. But the most economical 
system of all is a combination of pipes and flues, 
which if carefully planned and executed, gives 
the best results from a given amount of fuel. It 
would certainly be better and cheaper to heat a 
range of three houses from one boiler and fur¬ 
nace than three, and the labour of stoking 
would alsobe much less.—B. C. R. 

-- When there is more than one house it is 

certainly more economical to have a hot-water 
apparatus, as then one fire will suffice. In the 
case of flues a fire is required for each house. In 
any case first cost of a hot-water apparatus is 
greater than that of a flue, but the latter! 
requires more fuel, although it will do with less 
attention. For myself, for a single house I pre¬ 
fer a good flue, especially when the gardener 
does not reside on or near the premises.—J. C. 

5812.— Lean-to house for a Grape- 
Vine. —You could grow all the three things 
mentioned in such a house. The Lapageria 
would succeed well, and the best way is to 
plant it out in the house. Take out a good 
square of the ordinary soil and make up a peat 
and turfy loam-bed, thoroughly good soil to 
form a fine foundation, so to speak, and putting 
in plenty of crocks in the bottom for drainage. 
Use also with the soil nodules of charcoal and 
sufficient sharp silver sand to make it pretty 
light, as one does not require the compost very 
heavy. Oleanders you could get also, but they 
require more warmth to really succeed with 
them, especially to expand the flowers in fullest 
beauty. The reason why Neriums, as the 
Oleanders aro botanically, do not usually look 
well, is that they do not get sufficient warmth, and 
are seldom pruned or repotted. The time to repot 
is the spring, and when well established in the 
pots, assist them with occasional supplies of 
weak liquid-manure. When they have finished 
flowering, let the soil get rather dry, and cut 
back the young shoots to about two buds from 
the old wood, not more. Fibrous peat and good 
turfy loam forms a good soil for them. W hen 
good kinds are grown well they are very 
beautiful.-C. T. 

-The Laptigeria and the Tea Roses will do in the 

cold-house ; but the Oleanders should be kept from severe 
frost, though a degree or two will not harm them.—E. H. 

5317.—An old Pear-tree. —I presume 
the tree to be a standard. If so, it prob¬ 
ably wants some of the weak branches 
cut out of the middle of the tree to let 
in more light and air. The roots, however, 
should not be touched. If you find the growth 
is weak you had better give the roots a top¬ 
dressing by laying on the surface half a cartload 
of rotten manure, spread out as far as the 
branches extend. It is very nnusnal for this 
Pear to bear so freely, so that it is not likely 
that you will get such a heavy crop for some 
time. If you do, you had better make an effort 
to thin them out early in August. A man with 
a ladder could go over a large tree in an hour or 
two, and no Pear will better pay for a little 
extra labour than the Chaumontel when the 
soil and climate suit it.—J. C. C. 

- If the trees bear freely the roots do not require 

pruning. To increase the size of the fruit top-dress now 
with manure.—E. H. 

5294. — Cow-manure. — Cow-manure in 
a thoroughly decayed state would not hurt 
the Rhododendrons, but if used fresh it 
would, and it is only when the plants are 
in poor condition that it is at all necessary. 
Mr. Anthony Waterer, whose beautiful nursery 
at Knap-hill is in a large measure devoted to 
Rhododendrons and American plants, mentions 
that they may all be said to delight in and to 
require what is called peat-soil, ft was at one 
time believed that they would not thrive in any 
other. Experience, however, proves the con¬ 
trary, and it is now found that Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, which are the most important of 
this class, as well as any other of the more 
yigorous-habited plants, succeed in. almost any 
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soil that does not contain lime or ohalk. In 
many sandy loams they grow with as much 
vigour and luxuriance as they do in peat; in 
fact, in almost any loamy soil free from lime or 
chalk may be rendered suitable for them by a 
liberal admixture of leaf-mould or any fibrous 
material, such as the parings of pasture land. 
When the soil is poor thoroughly decayed cow- 
manure forms one of the best manures for these 
plants. It is important to remove the seed-pods 
immediately the flowers have fallen.—C. T. 

-Rhododendrons do not require fresh or rank manure 

of any kind. A little old mellow cow-manure will be 
beneficial to Rhododendrons, especially if the plants are 
strong and old. Leaf-mould would form a better mulch for 
oung plants than cow-manure. Unless much overdone it 
8 not likely they will be killed or injured.—F. H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NUMBER OF PLANTS TO GROW. 
Young growers are often much puzzled to know 
how many plants they should cultivate with the 
intention of having a given number of exhibition 
blooms at a certain date. Many persons think 
it right to grow a very lar^je number of varie¬ 
ties, although this is all right so far it is very 
often carried to excess. It is much better to 
select a fixed number of varieties suitable for 
the purpose intended, growing a number of 
plants of each, than to be burdened with a host 
of kinds that cannot be relied upon for the 
object in view. Several varieties are admittedly 
useful for other purposes than supplying exhibi¬ 
tion blooms of the highest quality ; but if the 
production of these is the main point, varieties 
that do not afford them should be eschewed. I 
strongly advise all who have not had experience 
to bear in mind when forming collections that 
variety may have claims, but not in all cases 
value. If an exhibitor wishes to stage forty- 
eight distinct blooms, twenty-four of which may 
be Incurved and the remainder Japanese, he 
should grow at least thirty-six varieties in each 
section, as all are not to be depended upon to 
produce what is required. In some seasons one 
sort is quite useless, whereas the next year quite 
the reverse may occur. Casualties, too, may 
happen during the season of growth quite unex¬ 
pectedly, such as shoots being broken by wind 
just at a critical period, and other unforeseen 
circumstances; therefore not less than the 
number stated should be depended upon to 
insure success. These should consist of the very 
best kinds, as nowadays—that there is such a 
large number to choose from in each section—it 
is waste of time and space to grow inferior sorts. 
An exhibitor cannot expeet to be successful in 
such a large class with less than 300 plants, 
or 150 in each section. In the twenty-four 
class, supposing them to be half Incurved, and 
the remainder Japanese, twenty-four varieties 
in each section are not too many to grow, and 
the total number of plants should not be less 
than 150. When confined to a smaller class of, 
say twelve distinct, either Japanese or 
Incurved, the selection should be more rigid 
than in the larger classes, as there is not so 
much margin allowed for an inferior specimen 
or two in smaller, where all arc expected to be 
of the first merit. Twenty-four names should 
be chosen, and about seventy plants grown, 
giving the preference to the very best kinds, of 
course, selecting those that are known to be 
the most certain produces of fine flowers. In 
completing in a class for twelve blooms, 
either Japanese or Incurved, the general good 
quality should run right through the stand, as 
in such small classes there is not the same 
opportunity to insert a moderate bloom or two 
as there is in larger classes. For the benefit of 
inexperienced growers I append a list of the 
best twenty-four kinds in each section, and the 
number of each variety it would be advisable 
to grow to compete successfully in good company 
in the open class for twelve blooms either 
Japanese or Incurved :— 

Twenty-four Japanese varieties. —Three 
Mile. Therese Rey (creamy-white), four Viviand 
Morel (deep-mauve), four Charles Davis (bronze- 1 
yellow), four Edwin Molyneux (crimson, with 
gold reverse), four Sunflower (rich-yellow), two 
Avalanche (white), four Florence Davis (white, 
greenish centre), three Col. W. B. Smith (old 
gold, terra-cotta shaded), three Etoile de Lyon 
(deep lilac-rose), three G. C. Schwabe (bright 
carmine-rose), three William Seward (blackish- 
crimson), four Mile. Marie Hoste (white, slightly 


shaded with blush), four W. Tucker (delicate- 
rose), four Stanstead White (white), three 
W. H. Lincoln (rich-yellow), three Excelsior 
(bright rose-cerise), two Mrs. C. H. Payne (rosy- 
blush), three Mrs. Falconer Jameson (Chestnut- 
bronze, tinted and striped yellow), three Mrs. 
F. A. Spaulding (yellow), four Lord Brooke 
(golden-orange), two Waban (light rose-pink, 
edged purple), two President Borel (violet-rose), 
Mine. Eclouard Rey (soft-lilac), two Mmc. 
Octavie Mirabeau (white and rose, edged 
amaranth). 

Twenty-four varieties Incurved.— Four 
Lord Alcester (primrose), four Empress of India 
(pure-white), four Queen of England (rosy- 
blush), four Golden Empress (golden-yellow), 
three Golden Queen of England (straw-yellow, 
with bronze suffusion), four Alfred Salter (clear 
lilac-pink), three Princess of Wales (white 
suffused rose), two Lord Wolesley (bronzy-red), 
four Violet Tomlin (purple), three Prince Alfred 
(rose-carmine, shaded purple), three Jeanne d’Arc 
(blush-white, tipped purple), four Hero of Stoke 
Newington (rose-pink), three Mrs. S. Coleman 
(bright-rose, shaded yellow in the centre), two 
Mrs. Heales (creamy-white), three Princess 
Teck (blush-white), two Robert Pitfield (silvery- 
mauve), two Miss M. A. Haggas (bright-yellow), 
two Lady Dorothy (pale cinnamon-buff, suffused 
rose), three Mrs. VV. Shipman (fawn), two Mme. 
Danier (nankeen-yellow, shaded red), two Lucy 
Kendall (coral-red, sport from Violet Tomliu), 
two M. P. Bahuant (carmine-rose), three Mrs. 
Norman Davies (golden-yellow), two Nil Des- 
perandum (orange-red). E. Molyneux. 

WHAT TO DO WITH OLD CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM PLANTS. 

Thjb is a question which is often asked now by 
a large number of amateurs. With a large 
number of growers the practice is to take the 
number of cuttings required for the next season, 
then to throw the old plants away. Now, I 
would strongly advise all those who desire cut 
flowers for nouse decoration, Ac., to adopt the 
following plan : As soon as past their best cut 
them down, keeping the roots just moist. A 
cold frame or cool greenhouse is the best place to 
keep them until the spring. A plot of open 
ground should now lie manured and dug up 
roughly, remaining so until April; it should then 
lie levelled down and trodden firm. The plants 
may now be turned out of their pots, the old 
drainage removed without damaging the roots, 
and planted firmly in rows 3 feet from plant to 
plant, and 4 feet from row to row. As soon as 
it is noticed that the plants have made a start all 
the young shoots except six must be removed ; 
as soon as these are 6 inches in height the tips 
must be pinched out. This will be the means 
of forming other shoots. Again, one more 
stopping the second week in July is ail that is 
needed to form well-shaped plants. Each plant 
ought to have one stake in the centre as a protec¬ 
tion against wind and rain. During dry weather 
a soaking of water should be given ; beyond this 
very little attention otherwise is needed. 
During October, according to the weather, 
the plants can be taken up with as good 
a ball of soil as possible. Should the ground 
be very dry a good soaking of water should 
be given overnight. The best grown plants 
can be potted up, the remainder can be 
placed close together on stages in a greenhouse, 
according to room. This plan, though not 
a new one, commends itself to a large number 
of amateurs who are away from home during 
the day. From experience I have found it a 
first-class means of having abundance of good 
flowers. Again, if the buds are removed, only 
leaving one to each shoot, the blooms will come 
extremely good. It seems somewhat strange to 
me that gardeners do not grow a number of 
plants every year on this plan for cut bloom. 
We have had here upwards of a hundred plants 
lifted from thegarden, placed in a cool greenhouse, 
furnishing cut blooms by the hundred, many of 
them were from four to six inches across. As 
regards the sorts, that is a matter I would leave 
to my readers. I may say one and all are very 
ood for the purpose. It is not my desire to 
iscourage by any means the cultivators of large 
blooms. By all means grow on a few plants 
for this purpose. But after all it is somewhat 
disappointing not being able or desirous to cut 
our large blooms for house and other purposes. 

Frederick Buss, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oardrn mo free of charge if correspondent* follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
'or insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbnino, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one quiry is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardbxing has to be sent to press some 
time in advance tf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the corresjwndents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbxing 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

5406. — Gytisus cuttings.—When and how is the 
r time and way of making and striking these ?— 

5407. — Late Potato.— Will anyone kindly tell the 
name of a good medium-sized late Potato for a loamy soil, 
with gravel beneath ?—W. Y. Z. 

5408. — Hyacinths In glasses.— I have some 
Hyacinths in glasses. Would any of your readers inform 
me what to do with the bulbs after flowering ? I have no 
garden.— Amateur. 

5409. - Lamp for a propagator.— Would “J. c. C.” 
kindly say whether the lamp for a propagator has a single 
or duplex burner, and, if single, what width of wick is 
necessary?—G. T. M. 

5410. — Baton Pinks.— My Pinks are being eaten off 
by something ; is it the birds or slugs ? What preventive 
oan I adopt to save them ? WIU they recover growth this 
season ?— Subscriber. 

6411. — Growing Lillum auratum.— Would any¬ 
one please to inform me the best way of growing the 
Lilium auratum V I intend potting one in a bedroom-yrin- 
dow with a west aspect.— Amateur. 

6412. — Hops on a wall.— I want to cover a high wall 
with Hops. Should they be cut back every year before 
the new growth starts, or should the old twigs be left for 
the new growth to cling to?— Novick. 

6413. — Birds eating Crocuses.— What can I do 
to prevent birds eating my Yellow Crocuses ? I have tried 
thread wound round sticks, but it spoils the look of the 
border, and is not very successful.— Novick. 

5414. —Currants and Raspberries against an 
iron fence.— Will any of your readers kindly tell me if 
Currant-bushes or Raspberry-canes will do well if planted 
against a galvanised iron fence facing S.E. ?—Wyr. 

5415. — Gladiolus seed. —I have saved a quantity of 
seed of Gladiolus gandavensis. I shall be glad if someone 
would kindly inform me how I can best raise plants from 
this seed, and how soon they would flower ?— Adanson. 

5416. — Maiden Ferns and Selaginellas .—I 
want to get up a little stock of Maiden-hair Ferns and 
Selaginellas. Should they be grown from seed or young 
plants bought ? I have only a cool greenhouse.— Novick. 

5417. — Pruning Roses.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how and best time to prune the following Roses : 
Duke of Wellington, Prince Arthur. Abel Carri&re, Mrs. 
Lning, and Charles Lefebvre ?— Anxious, Walton-nn-Naze. 

5418. — Yellow Carnation.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me the name of the new Yellow Carnation which is 
said to be so much larger than Germania or Pride ol 
Penshurst, and if it is a suitable one for growing out-of- 
doors?—E. Sx. 

5419. -Winter-flowering “ Geraniums.” — I 

shall be obliged for some information about winter-flower¬ 
ing Zonal “ Geraniums’’—Whether it will be best to cut 
them down when done flowering? The plants are rather 
large.—G. K. L. 


5426. — Cuttings of indoor plants.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the best time to take cuttings of the follow¬ 
ing stove plants: Ixora Williamsi and Prince of Orange, 
Euphorbia jacquinuaflora, Poinsettia pulcherrima, Linum 
flavum, Alfamanda Chelsoni, and Gardenia Fortunei ?— 
Improvkr. 

5427. — Peach dropping it buds.—I have Just be¬ 
gun to grow Peaches. One tree is Royal George, the 
other Early Rivers’. This latter drops its buds instead of 
opening them; the Royal George doesn’t do so. What can j 
be the reason ? This hasn't been observed in previous! 
years.— Mrs. Barton. 

6428.— An ash-pit.— I have a large disused ash-pit near 
a south-west wall, on a fairly sunny spot, about 6 feet or 

7 feet deep inside. Will anyone kindly tell me to what use 
I can put this—in particular, whether it would be suitable 
for a Mushroom-bed, and, if it is, when and how to prepare 
this ?—O. M. M. C. 

5429.— Climbers for a greenhouse.— My green¬ 
house is 15 feet long, 12 feet high at back by 4 feet in 
front. I have planted a Gloire de Dijon Rose in the middle 
of the back wall. What would be the two best climbers to 
plant on both sides of the Rose, so as to cover the wall 
and make a show ?—A. M. M. 

5 430.— Setting a coil boiler.— Would someone 
kindly oblige me with a few hints as to how to set a coil 
boiler? Also, how should I fix the socket (not expansion 
joint) pipes to the coil ? Size of pipes 3 inches, and coil 
1 inch, with three laps. Would it heat a house 15 feet by 

8 feet, pipes all round ? Any useful hints would greatly 
assist.— Amateur. 

5431. — Unhealthy Fuchsias.— Would someone 
kindly inform me what is the matter with my Fuchsias 
as they turn white under the leaves and these then drop off? 
They makegood growth at first, and are seemingly healthy. 
What am I to do to remedy it? I pot them in loam and 
leaf-mould, and keep them in a temperature of 50 degs. 
—A New Broinner. 

5432. —Oil-stoves.— I have seen in Gardening at 
different times that oil-stoves are used by some people 
for heating greenhouses, and I have also seen that they 
use a pan containing water on the stove. May I ask, is 
the steam from the water a had thing for plants? Won’t 
it make the leaves shrivel up ? A few hints on this subject 
would greatly oblige.—B. E. 

5433. — Old Christmas Roses.— I have many old 
plants of the Christmas Rose, and I find the roots are 
infested with large yellow grubs about an inch long or 
more, and coated with a kind of cobweb. Will anyone 
enlighten me as to the name of this pest, and how to get 
rid of it ? They sap the nourishment from the roots and 
spoil their blooming.— Ciias. E. Long. 

5434. —Climbers for a window-case, Ac.—I 
wish to know the names of the nicest and most lasting 
Ferns and climbers to plant in a window-case, having a 
fountain in the centre with a pan filled with water? And 
what aquatic plants would be suitable for the basin in 
which are some gold-flsh? I should be obliged for any 
hints as to their management.—J. K. 

5435. — Iron fencing.— I have about 200 feet of iron 
fencing running on one side of my garden, racing south, 
the iron bars being about 1$ inches apart. I thought of 
putting a lot of fruit-trees up here—Pears, Apples. Plums, 
Peach, Ac. Would it be successful ? It is certainly the 
best position in the garden, and it seems such a pity to 
lose this favoured spot.—T. R. Cullinoiiam. 

5436. — Tomatoes for market.— I have grown 
Tomatoes for several years past, and generally found 
Hathaway’s Excelsior a good sort; but this year, having a 
new house strictly for Tomatoes, 1 should like to grow 
Hackwood Park and Large Red. Would someone who 
has had experience in the cultivation of the above say 
which is the most profitable to grow ?—G. M. C. 

5437. —Pompon Chrysanthemums.— Will any¬ 
one kindly give me a list of true Pompon Chrysanthemums? 
Not Mme. Desgrange and others of that class which are 
entered in lists as Pompons, but the lovely little button 
flowers of various colours which flower so profusely in 
October, and last for weeks when cut. I saw a charming 
bed of these tiny gems in the autumn, but could not obtain 
the names.— Heron. 

5438. — Removing Currant-bushes.— A friend of 
mine took up several Currant-bushes for the purpose of 
removal, and left them on the ground with the roots 
exposed all through the late severe frost. He has offered 
me several of them, but before filling any space in the 
garden with them I should like to know if they are likely 
to be of any use, as the frost was extra severe in this part 
-viz., Essex?—H. N. B. 


5420. —Everlasting Peas.—I wish to cover a bare 
railing next summer with a hedge of Everlasting Peas. 
Will someone kin lly inform me when is the right time for 
sowing in the oj>en, or should they first be raise 1 in a 
greenhouse ?— North-East Coast. 

5421. — Renting a market garden.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me if a market garden rented on a yearly 
tenancy from May 13th can be taken {tossession of bv a 
fresh tenant before the following 13th of May? I think 
not. Please tell me if I am wrong ?—M. M. 

5122.— Brown spots on a Ficus.— What is the 
cause of brown spots appearing on the lower leaves of the 
Ficus elastica and of their turning a yellow colour ? Is 
there anything to prevent the leaves changing colour, and, 
I suppose, of their ultimately dropping off ?—I. K. 

5423. — Management of a vinery.— I want to 
start a v inery. What will be the heat and general nunage- 
ment of it to cut Grapes in June ? It is a lean-to house 
heated by a flue. Also, how can I get rid of woodlice, as 
the house is badly infested with them ? —Inexperienced. 

5424. —Aster Thomsoni.—I don’t see this lovely 
Michaelmas Daisy (as illustrated in Gardening, No. 758, 
of September 16th, 1893) in any seed catalogue that I have. 
Will someone kindly sav where seeds of this Aster are to 
be procured? Also best time and method of sowing, Ac. ? 
-E. A. M. 

5425. —Sowing Peas.- I shall be greatly obliged if 
someone will inform me if Peas sown at the present time 
in pots require a higher temperature than that of a cellar 
or unused spare room without fire ? Also, how long they 
should remain in the pots before trampianting?— 
QfraMj^d, 
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5439. — Removing hot-water pipes, Ac.— I am 
about to move my boiler and pipes from one house to 
another. Will the India-rubber rings do again ; they have 
been in use a year? My house is a lean-to against a south 
wall, the door Is at the west-end. 1 should like the stove 
at the east end; but I have heard that the draught is better 
if the stove faces the south. Is this the case, or is it of 
no real consequence?—G. M. C. 

5440. — An unsatisfactory Heliotrope.— Will 
someone kindly tell me why a Heliotrope I have growing 
up the side of a wall, with a opposite side of glass, and 
the root glass, does not succeed? It grew very well until 
some weeks ago the leaves began to mildew and then turn 
black, and 1 see the young leaves that are sprouting out 
are quite black. The wall is next the kitchen, and when 
it is frosty I keep an oil-stove burning.— Maud. 

5441 . — Climbers for a wall, Ac.—Will someone 
kindly tell me what creeping plants I should plant on a 
house facing to the north ? It is a two-storv house, not 
very high, and I want to cover it up. Would Virginian 
Creeper grow in a northern aspect, or Pyracrantha, or 
what would flower best? What shall I best plant to cover 
a wooden paling, about 5 or 6 feet high, in t he same aspect ? 
There is shelter. Would Cotoneaster do well ?— Pine. 

5142.— A propagator.— In Gardening, January 20th, 
page 664, in answer to query 6276, instructions are given 
for making a propagator. Now, I would like to know, are 
the seeds sown in the Cocoa-nut-flbre or sawdust, or in a 
box filled with prepared soil? Also, if I read the instruc¬ 
tions rightly, there appears to be only an inch between the 
top of the lamp-glass and the zinc tray. Is this sufficient 
for air?—A Subscriber mom THfi First Number to the 
Present, “ * 


5443. —Currant mite.— Last year I saw an article in 
Gardbn mo about the Currant-bush mite. I cut mine 
down, but I see the young wood is coming just the same 
again. I have used an insecticide to the bottom of the 
trees, but the buds seem as large as ever again. I may 
say my ground has a stony bottom and light soil—what 
soil there is; but 1 have used pretty well of cow-manure 
since I came here two years ago. What shall I do ?— Old 
Subscriber. 

5444. — Making & propagator.— I propose to make 
a propagator on the lines laid down by “ J. C. G. t " but 
different in size—viz., 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 6 inches. 
Would not the perforated zinc require support, as I want 
it for pot forcing, and is not a tank better than an open 
tray for the water ? What size lamp should I get, and 
ought the box to rest squarely on the ground, or should a 
space be left for air ? What depth should the box be?— 
Ax Amateur. 

5445. — Plants for a narrow border.— I should 
be very glad of suggestions as to what I can plant in a 
border 1 foot wide. The border is over 100 feet long in 
front of a brick wall, which is covered with Ivy. Beddlng- 
out plants are troublesome and expensive. I want some¬ 
thing that I can plant to remain permanently, and, if 
possible, look well most of the year. Ferns would project 
too much, as there is constant traffic on the walk.— 
Caroline A. Oates. 

5446. —A flower-garden.— My flower garden is made 
up of two plots, withflve beds in each. The middle beds 
are round shape. I intend planting two beds of the out 
ones with Scarlet “Geraniums,” the other two with Ten- 
week Stocks, of one plot. Two of the next plots with 
Painted Lady “Geraniums,” and two with Yellow Calceo¬ 
larias. What would be the best annuals to put in the 
middle beds so as to make a show from July ? I would 
like the centre beds to be a little higher than the others.— 
A. M. M. 

5447. —Growing Tomatoes.— I propose to grow 
them on the following plan : To make a box 12 feet long, 
12 inches wide, and 12 inches deep on front stage of a 
greenhouse, or would it be better to grow them in 10-inch 
pots ? If in the box, should I have to bore holes in the 
bottom, and, if so, what distance apart? Also please 
name a few of the best sorts for setting their fruit and for 

E roftt? Also when to sow seed, os 1 have no artificial 
eat ? I intend growing them on the single-stem system. 
—Amateur. 

5448.— Pyrethrums, single and double.— 

Wishing to make a small and choice collection of these, I 
have consulted a number of catalogues, where I find a 
good many, although differing in name, are described m 
of the same colour. I am therefore at a loss to know which 
one to choose in any particular shade. 1 want only those 
possessing the largest and best formed flowers in their 
respective shape or colour. Will someone who has had 
the advantage of examining good collections of the older 
and newer varieties help me to make a selection?— 
Hobbt. 

6449.—Growing Peas.— My garden will not grow 
Peas well. Not more than half of the seed sown comes up, 
although it is well protected from the birds. Some of the 
seeds are apparently eaten by a small thread-like worm. 

1 The soil is moderately light and good. I fancy a great 
deal of night soil has been put on it in the past. Will 
someone kindly tell me if lime would be of any use? If so, 
whether it would be too late to put it on now, and also 
the quantity which should be put on each rod of ground ? 
I should also be glad to know if manure should be put on 
as well as the lime ? The ground has not been manured 
this winter.—J. P. 

5450.— Heating a greenhouse.—! last autumn 

had a greenhouse put up 29 feet by 10 feet. I had two 
rows of hot-water pipes, 4-inch flow, and return along one 
side and one end. I had an Invincible hot-water 
apparatus, but the fireplace is so small that one cannot 
get much fuel in, not enough to last all night. I find also 
that even in the daytime, when I am about my work, I 
can barely keep it up to 40 degs., and at night with an 
oil-stove burning the temperature of the house goes down 
nearly to freezing point. Could you tell me what to do? 
Ought I to have a larger boiler and more pipes round the 
house, or would a larger boiler be enough f—E. B. 

5451.— Persian Lilacs.— According to advice in 
Gardening I potted up in October a sturdy little Persian 
Lilac (white), which has flowered three seasons in the 
garden. The pot was covered with leaves and placed in a 
sheltered position out-of-doors until after Christmas, when 
it was removed to a warm-house, well syringed daily, and 
had every caro. The plant is growing nicely, but instead 
of the wealth of bloom which 1 had hoped for it has 
developed nothing but leaves, with the exception of cne 
or two flower-sprays at the ends of the new wood. The 
bushes grown on in the garden are now covered with 
numbers of plump flower-buds. Will anyone tell me how 
the failure was caused? I thought that the flower-buds 
were formed in the summer, before the fall of the leaves; 
if so, what has become of them ?— Heron. 


To the following queries brief editor ml replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

5453. —Compressed Sphagnam-blooks (W. H. 

Banks.).— No, 1 cannot inform vou, as I know nothing 
of them.—M. B. 

5454. —Cattleya citrine (E. E. ).—This plant mav 
be grown with Ooontoglossums. but it should be wintered 
a trifle warmer, and be kept drv at this season.—M. B. 

5455. —Orchid book (H. H.).— The hook \ou refer 
to is not mine, and it is doubtful if ever you will see mine 
now, as it has been sold to incorporate with another work. 
—M. B. 

6456.—Adlan turn Caplllus-veneris (G. H. 
Ward.).— You cannot do better than to pot it in a mixture 
of about half and half loam and peat made sandy, having 
some broken brick rubbish rtixwt with it.—J, J. 
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6457,— Lisianthus princeps (T. M .).—The plant 
you name is a native of New Grenada, where it grows at 
^reat elevations. It is said to be one of the noblest plants 
in existence. I do not think the plant exists in Europe at 
the present time.—J. J. 

6468 .- Other Orchids with Odontoglossums 

(J. J. Filley .).—1 think nearly all the kinds you name 
would urow with these plants, but one I am sure will not, 
and th . ia Cielogyne Lowi; its method of treatment see on 
page 6&8 of this issue of Gardkning.—M. B. 

5459.— Palms spotted (B. S.). —I should imagine 
from the small spo *imen sent that your plants had been 
subjected to too low a temperature, with an excess of 
moisture in the atmosphere. Keep the plants in a higher 
temperature, and do not let them become dry at the roots. 
—J. J. 

5400. - Sanchezia (S. Morn*).— I cannot make out 
how anyone having a house for plants can allow’ them to 
get into such a state, for the present specimen is so 
thoroughly smothered with thrips and with thrip-marks 
as to utterly prevent me from deciphering the thing— 
indeed, almost the genus ; but this I give, but cannot the 
specific name.—J. J. 

5461. — Vanda Roxburgh! (J. F. F.).— The plant 
you sent a sample appears to be of this species, but so 
little remained for identification that I cannot be quite 
sure the sample is of no value, and has been put on the 
fire. This Vanda should be started on blocks of wood 
hung up in the East Indian-house. When it begins to 
root give it plenty of water.—M. B. 

5462. —Thrips on Orchids (Humphrey Clinker.). 
—“ Matthew Bramble” presents his compliments, and begs 
to say the l*est way of preventing thrips from damaging 
Orchids or any other plants is to destroy them. To do 
this there are many insecticides recommended, but it is 
impossible for me to say which is the best. Seud to your 
local nurseryman, he will direct you.—M. B. 

5463. —Orchids for a bay-window (A. S.).— 
You are giving proof to my assertion of the increase in 
Orchid culture, though but in a small way. You need to 
be very careful in the management of the plants in the 
place you propose. The following will perhaps be success¬ 
ful : Cymbidium Lowianum, Cypripedium insigne, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Lycaste aromatica, Odontoglossum Alexandra), 
and Oncidium macranthum.—M. B. 

5464. —Aphelandra Roezli — T. W. sends me a 
fine spike of this beautiful plant which I take to be one of 
the very handsomest members of the family for winter 
decoration. 11 has large opposite oblong green leaves w'hich 
are more or less shaded with silver between the veins ; 
the spike is terminal and dense ; the flowers are a rich, 
orange-scarlet. This plant seeds freely, and the seed¬ 
lings should be made use of for decoration in various 
ways, the early oues taken for making large specimens ; 
those later will prove equally useful os small plants.—J. J. 

5465. —Epacria.— J. Uardiny requires me to name 
half-a-dozen good kinds for flowering 1 , at the same time 
mentioning that he is a great admirer of the miniata 
section. This may be, but “ J. H.“ must recollect that 
the miniata section are plants that do not require much 
pruning, .and therefore are not suitable for him. The 
following half dozen kinds are very beautiful, and re¬ 
quire to lie cut hard back each year: Campanulata, 
which produces long spikes of bell-shaped flowers which 
are bright-red; Campanulata alba is like the last, but having 
pure-white flow’ers. Ilyocinthiflora fulgens is a very fine 
flower of a bright-pink. Mont Blanc : This is a compact 
growing plant, bearing dense spikes of pure-white flowers. 
Sunset, line variety, deep-red flowers, tipped with rose, 
and Tricolor, deep-red, shaded to a rose.—J. J. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communication s respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
shoudd be addressed to the Editor of Gardkning Illus- 
tratkd, 37 , Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— F. Verel .—Lrolia furfuracea, 

Dendrobium bigibbum.- G. Marr .—A very good variety 

of Cypripedium villosum.- C. M.—l, Blcchnum Spirant ; 

2, Cyrtomium carvotidium; 3, Polystichum angularas 

Wollastoni.- M. Meredith .—The flowers sent appcur to 

be a very bad form of the typical Odontoglossum varico- 

sum.- A. L .—Your Odont3gIossum Rossi is about the 

poorest form of the species we have ever seen. There is 
nothing of the majus in it at all. The Fern is Polystichum 

angulano Wollastoni.- W .—Largest piece, Acacia 

Drummondi ; small piece. Acacia lineata. Please number 

specimens in future.- Begonia .—Flowering plant, Spar- 

mannia africana; smooth leaf, Luculia gratissima; 
Begonia, B. fuchsioides. Number specimens in future. 

Naming; Trait.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stores of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name, four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gakdhnino Illustratkd, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of Fruit.— M. L. A—Apples; 1, Fearn’s 
Pippin, 2, Wellington, or Duinelow’s Seedling. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer aueries by post, and that we cannot under- 
t ake to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Pine.— Apply to Mr. Geo. Monro, salesman, Covent- 

garden-market, London, W.C.- E. E. Fowler, Norman- 

ton, Yorkshire.— Apply to Mr. W. Thompson, seedsman, 

Tavern-street, Ipswich, Suffolk.- A. B. C .—Apply to a 

dealer in artificial manures. No doubt, if not in stock, he 

will procure the special manure you require.- A. F. 

Brown .—Certainly ; the dwarf French Beans will succeed 
well under glass, growm in pots in houses or planted out 

in heated pita.-IF.—Probably the Acacia has been 

allowed to suffer for want of water at the roots at some 

time. Please give particulars of treatment.- Begonia.— 

The plants named can be cut back, if needed, and be 
epotted in April, and can go out-of-doors for awhile at 
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about the end of June, if the weather is warm.- Aralia. 

—We should think that the cause of the leaves curling up 
is excessive drought at the roots. By all means sponge 
the leaves to remove dust. 


Catalogues received.— Vegetable ami Flower 
Seeds. Mr. Alexander Finlayson, 42, Above Bar, South¬ 
hampton. Seeds for Spring, A c. Messrs. Tom B. Dobbs 

and Co., 32, <jueen-street, Wolverhampton.- Descriptive 

spring Catalogue. Messrs. W. Smith and Son, 18, Mar¬ 
ket-place, and 1 and 3, Hadden-street, Aberdeen.- 

Reliable Seeds. Messrs. Dobie ami Mason, 22, Oak-street, 

Manchester.- Garden Seeds, Ac. Messrs. Hogg and 

Wood, Coldstream, N B.- General Seed Catalogue, A c. 

Messrs. Vilniorin-Andrieux and Co., 4, t^uai-de-la-M6gis- 

serie, Paris.- Farm Annual and Seed Catalogue. 

Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

- Seeds, »t-c. Messrs. Kich&rd Smith and Co., Worcester. 

- Seeds and Plants. Messrs. Samson, 8 and 10, Port- 

land-street, Kilmarnock. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5466.— Poultry keeping.—I shall be very glad 
indeed if “Doulting” could favour me with some infor¬ 
mation how r I can best improve the stock of the poultry 
about my farm without going to very much expense, as 1 
am under the impression that poultry should be made to 
pay us better if we understood more about the most 
suitable kinds to breed from. I keep about 60 hens, 
principally of the Dorking and Minorca breed, and rear about 
150 chickens each season, about three quarters of which 
are sold for table use. I get plenty of eggs during spring 
and summer, when they are cheap, but when they are 
worth Is. Od. and 2s. a dozen, the number sometimes does 
not exceed a score in a week. The fowls are fed with soft 
food (bran, sharps, and boiled Potatoes or Turnips) first 
thing in the morning, and then with light Oats or Barley 
in the afternoon, are well housed, with plenty of water and 
liberty to go where they like. One gets so many sugges¬ 
tions from various people what kind of a cock should be 
used that it is difficult to come to a decision. Some 
, recommend a Houdan, as the hens are good layers and 
good table birds ; others say by no means use one* as there 
will sure to be trouble with the hens not being good 
sitters; others say a Brahma cock, as you would get 
a big chicken and plenty of winter eggs ; but no is said, on 
the other hand, os the chickens are not good table birds. 
What I am inclined to try is an Indian Gamecock 
(although I have never seen one), mated with a dozen of my 
best Dorking hens (kept separate from others), if such a 
cross would produce chickens of a big size and pullet* 
which would be good layers. I am given to understand 
that this cross makes a good chicken of fine flavour, but 
can get no information regarding the other two points. I 
recently sawasilver Wyandotte cock, and likehis appearance 
very much, os he looks a substantial, heavy fowl, and is 
said to make a good table fowi of large size, and the hens 
being capital layers, so will be much obliged if you could 
tell me which of the two crosses would produce the biggest 
table fowi and the best laying hen. Feathery-legged 
fowls do not, as a rule, do well, as the soil is rather wet 
and cold. Should 1 get a few pullets as well, or buy eggs 
and hatch them ?—Scotch Fakxkk. 


BIRDS. 


5467.— Management of a Parrot.— I should 
be much obliged if anyone would inform me what to do 
with a Parrot that is .Iways tearing out the feathers from 
her breast ? At the present time her breast is quite bare. 
She is fed principally on Canary-seed, bread, and a bit of 
meat now snd then. I put some paraffin and oil on her 
breast to see if this would deter her, but she only turned 
sulky and would not speak for several days. She has 
plenty of water to bath in, and her cage is kept beautifully 
clean. I am quite sorry to see her poor breast.—P ollik. 


" Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 


Pricejxl.; post free, 8tf. 

Garden ” 


‘The 


ispubl 

coloure 


Monthly Parts.— Th is journal 


uy_ 

lished in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 


loured plates are best p re s e r v ed , and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1*. 6d. ; post free. Is. 9rf. Complete set of volumes of 
Tub Gardkn from its commencement to the end of 1892, forty- 
two vols., price, cloth, £30 12s. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d .; post free, 8d. 

“ Hardy Flowers. ^—Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.- post free. Is. 3d. 

London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


GTRONG STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—The 

O Captain, Keen's Seedling, Garibaldi, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Vicointesse Hericart de Thury, President, Laxton's Noble, 
50. Is. 9d. ; 100. 3s.; 250. 6s.; 500, 10s. 6cl.. carriage paid, cosh 
with order.-JOHN TURNER. Wetherby, Yorks. 


PERNS, EVERGREEN.—12 hardy large- 

rooted Irish feathery Ferns, in 12 sorts, fit for any place, 
2s. 6d., free. 6 tufts of Gentiana vema, 2s. 6d. Trade supplied. 
Catalogue of 500 new sorts of the Hart's-tongue Peru, 3d.— 
O'KELLY. Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. _ 


age 32 ; married, no family ; good chanu 
Editor, 37, Southampton-street, Strand. 


A GENTS WANTED for the SALE of NATIVE 
-lL guano.—B est and Cheapest MANUREfor all FARM 
and GARDEN CROPS.—NATIVE GUANO COMPANY, 
Limp., 29, New Bridge-st.. London. E.O. 


A STRONG ACTIVE LAD of eighteen seeks 

situation as Under Gardener, 31 years in last situation. 
Left through no fault, but wishes to improve himself. Good 
r. Notafraidof work.—J. HOCKETT, ~~ 


?, Baldock, Herts. 


IA7ANTED.—A Partnership in a thriving 

» " Nursery Garden near large town, Yorkshire preferred. 
State capital required, acreage, and amount of glass.—Apply 
E. L. MELLY, Green-lane, Freshfleld, Liverpool. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKE MAN A CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


TNVALUABLE toGARDENERS, AM ATEUR 

A- or PROFESSIONAL. Just ready, strongly bound, la., 
post free. GLENNY’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN ALMA¬ 
NACK and FLORISTS DIRECTORY for 1894. Containing 
the following original jMipers: — How to Make Garden 
Appliances- Vegetables: their Culture and Importation 
Thomas luixton, Gardener and Hybridiscr—Garden Work 
Throughout the Year—Good Things for all Gardeners — 
Novelties in Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables for 1SH4, and a 
List of ull Nurserymen and Seednten throughout the United 
Kingdom.—London : WARD, LOCK, ami BOWDEN, Ltd., 
Salisbury-"qua re. E.C. 



FIELD’S WALL-NAIL 

(Patented). 

NO CLOTH NEEDED. 

Training Done Wrrn Eake 
and Expedition. 
Many other advantages. 
Made in 4 sizes, and may 
be obtained as follows 


Best Malleable, fid. per lb. (plain); Annealed 
east, 41d. per lb. (plain). Either make coated with 
preparation, Hj>ecially for tender subjects, ljd per lb. extra. 


51, WILSON ST., FINSBURY SQUARE. E.C. 



The cheapest t 
ished in the trade: size 10ft. 
by 7 fi wide, including 21-oz. 
gloss, staging, ventilators, 
lock for door, and painted, 
nil complete, £4 las., and 
12 ft. by 8 ft. wide, £5 15s. 
Price Lists free. 

I). HORROCKS, 
Horticultural Builder, 
TYLDESLEY. 


NATIVE GMJ ABTO. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 
4s. per cwt. ; 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage paid to any 
Station in England, on receipt, of P.O. for 5s. 

Extracts from 18th Annual Collection of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO for POTATOES, VEGETABLES. Ac. 

II. BRINKWORTH, Potato Grower. Reading, used for 
Potatoes, Onions, and Carrots; results ‘ very good; 

never had better crops.”-A. J. Allhop, Gardener to Lord 

Portman “ A better crop of Onions I don’t wish to have. I 
can thoroughly recommend it as a valuable manure for 
vegetables.” 

NATIVE GUANO FOR FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, Ac. 

R. McIntosh, Gardener to F. T. Cobbold, Esq., Felix¬ 
stowe " For Cucumbers, Melons, Peaches, and Vines, it is 
my favourite manure. For Violets in frames, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and nearly all kinds of plants, we use it with excellent 
results.”-G. Hickman, Gordon Road Nursery, S. Wood¬ 

ford:—“Used for some years, and am satisfied it is the 
best manure at the price I ever had. Specially good for 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes.” 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 

Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, Ac., may be obtained. AGENT8 WANTED 


pREENHOUSES, FORCING - HOUSES, 

U VINERIES, FRAMES, Ac.—Hawkins’ “ Perfection ” or 
Dry System of Glazing is the best. No skilled labour required 
to fix glass or paint ; no exit of hot air ; no drip, and much 
eheaper than any other. Sample double frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft, 
with two lights, painted three coats and glazed, for 45s. Note 
the marvellously low price for following substantially con¬ 
structed houses: 100 ft. by 15 ft., £80; GO ft. by 15 ft., .£60; 
25 ft. by 10 ft., £27. Several second-hand houses very cheap. 
1,900 extra Btrong lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted and glazed, £7 
doz.; worth double. Less for large quantity. Don’t build 
glasshouses without first getting estimate (free) from— 
HAWKINS, Horticultural Builder, Ashford, Middlesex. 


GREENHOUSES for the MILLION. 

TTUHY BUY RUBBISH ? when you can get one 

YV of our well-known make, erected in your own garden, 
-roin 60s. Estimates given foi every description of Horticul- 
jurul Buildings. Send particulars of requirements to— 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

Horticultural Builders, 

WOOD GREEN, N. Estd. over 20 years. 


tip ARDEN GUNS,” 3a. 3d.—Kill birds, 

IT rabbits, Ac. No powder 


3d.- 

rabbits, Ac. No powder or licence required. “ GAR¬ 
DEN RIFLES,” tires noiseless cartridges, 9s. Sparrow Traps, 
1s. 3d. Rat and Mole Traps, Is. 3d. each; propagators, 16s. 
Carriage paid. Lists for stamp.—JOHN EGGLESTON, 
Naturalist. Sunderland.__ 


TOBACCO PAPER, 7 lb., 3/6; 14 lb., 6/6; 28 lb., 

A 12'-. Extra strong do., clpth, fibre, 7 lb., 4/6; 14 lb., 8/6; 
28 lb., 16/ 6.—KENDALL, 9 , Albert-villas, Cot ham, Bristol. 


It rPHE FERTILISER” ia rich, lasting, odour- 

± less, and suits all plants. So say those who use it. 
Sample box, Is., post free ; 7 lb., 2s. 6d.; cwt., 16s.—A. RAY- 
MON D , Littlewick, Maidenhead. __ 


POTTAGE WITH GOOD GARDEN. — 

Vj Wanted, a Cottage with large garden or field, in the 
Southern Home Counties.—Address full particulars to “ T.," 
156, Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, 8.E. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WM. COOPER’S 


NEW YEARS GIFTS 


FOR EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER. 


IMPORTANT. 

I RESPECTFULLY bog 
to inform all readers of 
this paper that the Seoond 
Edition (100,000 copies) of 
my Revised PRICE LIST, 
consisting of 400 pages 
and about 1,200 Illustra¬ 
tions, bound in cloth, is 
Now Ready. I shall have 
much pleasuro in for¬ 
warding to every person 
up to February 10, 1804. 
one post free, after which 
the price will be One 
Shilling each, post free. 
This List is the most Com¬ 
plete In the Trade, and 
has cost several thousand 
pounds to produce. 



CONTENTS OF SECTION. 

SECTION. 1‘AUSH. 

I. —Conner v at or lea, 

< Ireenhniuk*. Vlncriea, Or 
chid Houbok, Plant ami 
Forcing House*. Framer, 

Pits, Hand Lights, 4c. 17—64 

II. —Poultry, Kennel, 

Ruidiit, and Pigeon Appli¬ 
ances, Ec,. 65-98 

HI- Rustic Work 99 134 

IV —Iron Buildings and 
Roofing. Church Furni¬ 
ture, Eu. 135—178 

V’. Heating Apparatus. 

Cooking Stores, Ac . 179-238 

VI Horticultural Ma 
nun**, Fertilisers, Insect! 
rides, W’orm and Weed 
Destroyers, Sunshades, 

Soils. Ec. 229- 246 

VII.—Lawn Mowens&nd 
Edge Cutters,Tennis Mar 
kers, Garden Rollers. A> 247 - 268 

VIII Horticultural 

Timl-r .. 20-280 

IX Horticultural Sun¬ 
dries. Wire work, Foun¬ 
tains, Vases. Statuary, E< 281 -342 

X. Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Plants. 

I»utoh Bulbs, Ec. 343 383 


A FEW OF THE MANY 
HUNDREDS OF 


PRESS NOTICES 


RECEIVED. 


We have received from Mr. William Cooper, 
755, Old Kent Road, a copy of what must 
assuredly be the completest horticultural trade 
catalogue ever issued. Nearly 400 jKiges, con¬ 
taining 1,200 illustrations and an immense 
amount of closely-printed matter, afford descrip¬ 
tions and prices of everything which can be 
wanted in the garden, conservatory, oml forcing- 
house, alike by the professional or the amateur. 
The prices appear to be exceptionally moderate. 
The Universal Provider of Westbournc Grove 
has long been known to lie equal to any demand 
made upon him ; hut the Horticultural Provider 
of Old Kent Road appears to lie likely to run 
him close l»oth os to variety and good value.— 
St. James's liuthjet, Nov. 24, 1893. 

Mr. William Cooper, the horticultural pro¬ 
vider of Old Kent Road, has just issued a most 
exhaustive catalogue, price la., of the goods 
'manufactured and supplied by him. The cata¬ 
logue, which is neatly bound, contains no 
loss than 383 pages, and nearly every page on 
the face of it has one or more illustrations, 
showing at a glance the particular article referred 
to-be it a cottage or a garden tool. Mr. 
Cooper's large steam works, which enable him 
to turn out all kinds of horticultural buildings 
and requisites at a very moderate rate, have 
been long known to the public, but until this 
catalogue is seen, few persons would believe in 
the extent of Mr. Coopers operations, liesidea 
manufacturing or supplying all kimlsof buildings 
and utensils for the garden or country house, he 
also deals in seeds, shrul*i, tubers, and bulbs, 
and the garden notes and calendar of work for 
the week, which form a part of the catalogue, 
contain a most useful fund of information for 
amateurs and others .—South Loudon Prt**, Nov. 
18, 1893. 

The liook is by far the most complete of its 
kind we have seen, and its contents have a very 
wide range, from the handsome conservatory 
costing hundreds of pounds, to the smallest 
article of the value only of a few pence.— 
Adtrrtivr, Nor. 18, 1893. 

Teeming with illustrations evidences the fact 
that Mr. W. Cooper is one of the most compre¬ 
hensive merchants of the day. — West Kent 
Advertiser^ , Nov. 18, 1893. 

The business is a most comprehensive one, 
and a visit of inspection will repay the trouble 
of a journey to Old Kent Road. — West London 
Rt/torfer , Nov. 18, 1893. 

WILLIAM COOPER, 

Digitized! by Google 


i COOPER’S HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS 
AND APPLIANCES. 

We have received from Mr. William Cooper, 

| tin; well-known “horticultural provider,” of 755, 

1 Old Kent Road, London, S. K., a very complete, 
lavishly-illustrated, and excellently-printed eata 
I loguc of garden edifices and goods manufactured 
and sold at his works and emporium. We 
counsel all our readers who possess gardens, and 
are properly interested in them, to undertake a 
pilgrimage to South London, and there inspect 
j Air. Cooper’s show-ground and stock, and obtain 
a catalogue, if the issue thereof be not by that 
| time exhausted. It is the most complete 
catalogue in that line possible to be conceived. 
“ Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse also,** 

! wrote the poet-author of the “Task,” and auy 
J requiring one of these—Mr. Cooper’s express 
specialities —will find a varied selection of al»out 
I 500 houses at the show-grounds adjacent to the 
manufactory in the Old Kent Road. Space 
j fails us to even barely enumerate the departments 
, embraced in this catalogue. Suffice it to say 
that anything and everything required for 
gardening is to be found in Mr. Cooper’s large 
and varied stock.— Carpenter and Builder, Nov. 
24, 1893. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Mr. William Cooper, the well known horticul¬ 
tural provider, of 755, Old Kent Road, has just 
{ issued a voluminous catalogue of the goods he 
manufactures and supplies, which cannot fail to 
J l>e useful to horticulturists, Ac. Mr. Cooper 
lielieves this catalogue to be the most complete 
in the trade, and as it consists of nearly 400 pages 
wo can quite believe this to be the case. It is 
! priced at a shilling, and is cheap at the figure 
remembering the amount of useful information 
it contains.— Bexley Heath Observer, Nov. 11, 
1893. 

Mr. Wm. Cooper, horticultural provider, 755, 
< >ld Kent Road, London, has been good enough 
to send me his new illustrated list. It is a 
very handy l>ook, and I have no doubt that 
Mr. Cooper is justified in claiming that it is the 
most complete in the trade. It would lie a hard 
task to think of anything connected with the 
business which is not mentioned here, and the book 
also contains a mass of information about many 
other matters, for in it you can find prices and 
full particulars of hundreds of things, ranging 
from piggeries to tennis and cricket pavilions, 
from tobacco-juice to mission churches.— 
Advertiser, Nov. 23, 1893. 

747 to 755, OLD KENT 


A REMARKABLE CATALOGUE. 

We have received from Mr. William Cooper, 
755, Old Kent Road, a copy of what must 
assuredly be the completest horticultural trade 
catalogue ever issued. Nearly 44N3 pages, con¬ 
taining 1,200 illustrations and an immense 
amount of closely-printed matter, afford descrip¬ 
tions and prices of everything which can be 
wanted in the garden, conservatory, and forcing- 
house, alike by the professional or the amateur. 
The prices appear to l>e exceptionally moderate. 
— St. James's Gazette, Nov. 21, 1893. 

Mr. W. Cooper, horticultural provider, of 755, 
Old Kent Road, London, has transmitted to us 
a copy of his illustrated catalogue, which is as 
tine a work of the kind as any we have hitherto 
seen. This widely-known manufacturer of 
almost every description of horticultural pro¬ 
duction bids fair to make himself unrivalled in 
elegance of design, adaptability to purposes, and 
general excellence of workmanship. \Vc should 
advise all horticulturists to apply for this cata¬ 
logue, ami give a trial to some of Mr. Cooper's 
excellent manufactures.— Wtelty Herald, Nov. 
17, 1893, 

It is the most complete catalogue of the kind 
we have ever seen.— B/arhjtool Advertiser, 
Nov. 17,1893. 


WHAT MY CUSTOMERS SAY- 

5, Hanging Birch, Rhodes. 

Dear Mr. Coofer, —It is with very jn-eat 
pleasure that I write to inform you that I nave 
received your valuable books all right, and I 
scarcely know how to render thanks enough to 
you for them. I am certain it is a great prise 
for me to receive such nice hooks as the two you 
have published, they are fit to Ikj placed in the 
library, as they are so nicely bound and well 
printed. 1 could never have tliought they would 
have been like they are : and I w as very much 
surprised when 1 looked through them and saw* 
that they contained so much and so interesting 
reading,*as well as the engravings. I may say 
that I shall do whatever I can to spread your 
name in Lancashire, as well as give you an order 
or two. You are very well deserving of it I 
must say, and my friend thanks you very much 
for the one you have sent him through ray 
name. Trusting that you will ever prosper in 
your business and do well, with regards, from 
yours truly, 

Rhodes, Lancashire. Wm. Bennett. 

ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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nsriDiEix:. 


Adiantum CapilluB-ven- 

erfa . 

Annual*, good hluo 
Ashrs for thu garden .. 
Ashpit, an 
Aspidistras in pots 
Aspidium arul'-atum .. 
Astor*. China, Ac., from 

seed . 

Boiler, coil, netting a .. 
Carnations, yellow 
Chrysanthemum*, Pom¬ 
pon . 

Cli mixers for a wall, &c. 
Conservatory 
Crocuses, bints eating .. 
C»ieuml)erR in frames 


703 
701 
701 
699 

704 
703 


704 

704 

700 
696 

701 


I Dendrobium Pieranii .. 
Fern, a hanly, for the 
garden or window 
Ferns, Maiden-hair, and 
Selaginellas 

Ficus, brown spots on a 
Flues v. hot-water appa¬ 
ratuses . 

Forcing-house 
Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees, rooting cut¬ 
tings of. 

Fuchsias, unhealthy .. 
Garden work 
Gladiolus seed 
Grass, the Boa Lyme 
(Elymus arvnarius) .. 


697 

703 


703 

704 


701 


Greenhouse, unheated.. 696 
Hops on a wall .. .. 701 

Hyacinths in glasses .. 608 
Iron fencing .. 704 

Lamp for a propagator 704 
Laurel, Mountain (Kal- 
inia latifolia) .. .. 699 

Lilac, Persian .. .. 699 

Liliuin auralum, growing 698 
Lily of the Valley, early 704 

Lilies, best.701 

Lycastes.697 

Lysimachia Nummularia 

nurea .700 

Moss on a tenuis-lawn .. 701 
Outdoor garden .. .. 666 

Palms .698 


Poach dropping its buds 703 
Pear-trees for small gar¬ 
dens 

Peas, Everlasting 
Peas, growing 
Peas, sowing 
Pinks, eaten 
Pipes, removing hot* 

water. 

Plants, climbing flower¬ 
ing. 

Plants, cuttingsof indoor 
Plants for a narrow bor¬ 
der . 

Plants, frost-bitten 
Plants, good berried .. 
Plants, good room 


703 
700 
702 
702 
700 

704 

700 

704 

700 

699 

704 


Potato, late 
Potatoes for show 
Primulas, Chinese, treat¬ 
ment of. 

Propagator, a 
Questions and answers 
Rivina he?is 
Rose, White Cluster .. 
Roses, Christmas 
Roses, Mobs 
Roses, pruning .. 
Shrulis for forcing 
Sitting-room, heating a 
Bpinach and its culture 
Bufferings of London 
horses on London 
pavements, the 


703 
702 

704 
7<M 
704 
704 


701 

706 


St. James's]Park, stupid 

work in.706 

Sumach, the Venetian 
(Rhus cotinus).. .. 699 

Tomato-house, making a 702 
Tomatoes for market .. 702 
Tomatoes, growing .. 702 

Tomatoes in boxes .. 702 

Tomatoes under glass for 

market.702 

Town garden, work in the 696 
Vegetable garden .. 696 
Vinery, management of a 703 
Vines, pruning .. 703 

Week’s work, the ooming 096 
Window-boxes .. .. 698 

Wire-worms .. ,,695 


ROSHS. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

Now if wc continue to experience mild weather, 
many readers of Gardening will soon be think¬ 
ing about pruning in the rosery. The best 
time for this operation varies so much, both 
on account of the season and extended area 
the Rose is now cultivated over, that no absolute 
rule is safe. Still, I would like to give a few 
notes of a general character, and to present 
them early enough to be of service to those who 
would be otherwise pruning earlier than my 
experience has proved advisable. My residence 
is in a warm southern county, but even here I 
do not prune until March—and quite the latter 
end of it. H. Perpetuals and H. Teas may be 
pruned then, but I would strongly advise leaving 
the Teas and Noisettes, also the Chinas and 
Bourbons, for a couple of weeks longer. If my 
readers Who are anxious to get the best results, 
and have not had considerable experience in the 
pruning of Roses, will give a little attention to 
these dates, and at the same time bear in mind 
the relative position of their garden with my 
own, they can form a good idea of what will be 
the most suitable time for their own. I 
frequently leave mine a fortnight later than the 
time stated. Another most important point 
when pruning Roses is to be fully decided upon 
the following : Are we to have quantity at the 
expense of quality, or shall the two be combined 
as far as possible ? Then there are two distinct 
styles of pruning, and although I have 
frequently touched upon both in my replies to 
queries it may be well to give a brief repetition 
in these notes. Perhaps I cannot do better 
than name a few varieties typical of those which 
need a specific class or style of pruning. Duchess 
of Bedford and Mdlle. Bonnaire from the H. 
Perpetuals ; Lady Marv Fitzwilliam and Comte 
Henri Rignon in the H. Teas ; with Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon and Comtesse de Nadaillac out 
of the Teas, may be taken as an example of 

Moderate growers, which always need 
rather severe pruning. These generally produce 
from one to four stout shoots from the base of 
the plant towards the latter part of each season. 
I,et these be cut back to within a foot or so, and 
the rest of the growths thinned out, leaving a 
few of the stronger shoots about 3 inches. We 
now advance to 

Free growers, of which I may cite General 
Jacqueminot and Fisher Holmes, La France and 
Viscountess Folkestone, with Marie Van Houtte 
and Mme. Lambard as representatives from the 
three chief classes. In this case much depends 
upon the size of the plants. If large bushes, 
then commence by thinning out the centre and 
weaker shoots; next trim back the remainder to 
a length of 6 inches to 2 feet, according to the 
size and number of the shoots, the stronger 
shoots being less severely pruned than the 
others. In case of a very old plant, do not fear 
to put the knife into it pretty severely, espe¬ 
cially towards the centre ; this will encourage 
healthy young wood to break lower down, and 
so remedy much of the bareness we frequently 


notice at the bottom of some old favourites. 
The third class are 

Vigorous growers, like Duke of Edinburgh 
and Gabrielle Luizet from the H.P.’s, with 
Gloire de Dijon and Marshal Niel from the 
Teas, and such vigorous climbers as the Bank- 
sians. These do not need spring pruning so 
much as summer. We invariably get better 
quality and quantity from the extra stout 
growths of the previous year, therefore it 
behoves us to secure as much of this as possible. 
Seeing that the wood which has once bloomed is 
of little future benefit, it is better to remove it 
directly the crop of flowers has been realised. 
Generally speaking, these varieties are grown in t 
beds or against walls. In either case we secure 
a greater quantity of bloom upon half of the 
amount of young wood when compared to that 
which bloomed the summer previous. The 
quantity and uniform show of bloom is also 
much heightened by training the growth in a 
horizontal position. In beds the plan is to peg 
it down to within a foot of the ground, or a few 
of the stronger branches may be allowed to arch 
over with their own weight of bloom and foliage. 
Upon walls it is easy to nail them in a slightly 
slanting position even if not horizontal. Always 
thin out the weaker wood from these strong 
growers as a first operation, and then simply 
remove the immature points. Finally, one had 
much better be a little late than too early in 
pruning Roses. P. U. 


MOSS ROSES. 

These are general favourites, especially as coat 
flowers ; but although we have a large number 
of varieties, those really worth growing may be 
reduced to six. The Common Moss is one of the 
oldest Roses known, and was cultivated in this 
country as long ago as 1596. A pale-rose, with 
lxjautifully-crested sepals, this is still one of, if 
not the best variety. It must not be confused 
with the Crested Moss (or cristata), sent out by 
Vibertin 1827, but I fear a good many have 
been distributed of both kinds and under both 
names. The latter Rose is much the same in 
colour and habit, but more heavily mossed. It 
is really a crested form of the old Cabbage or 
Provence Rose, and is larger and more globular 
than the common Moss. However, they are 
both very good. Blanche Moreau is by far the 
best White Moss Rose we have. By-the-way, 
the raisers of this grand variety (Moreau et 
Robert) would seem to make a speciality of the 
Moss Rose, for I note they claim no less than 
forty among a list which is just to hand. There 
seems to be a firm of Moreau et Robert, and one 
of Robert et Moreau ; also two separate firms of 
Robert and of Moreau, all of whom make the 
Moss Rose a speciality. But we are bound to 
say not with any great success, so far as sterling 
novelties are concerned, if the quality of fresh 
introduction is considered. Celina is a deep- 
crimson, with purple shading, very free bloom¬ 
ing, and one of the best dark varieties. Baron 
de Wassenaer, a light-crimson, and Qu&tre 
Saisons Blanche, a perpetual-flowering white of 
semi-double form, will complete our list of six. 
The last two varieties bloom in clusters. There 
is a new Moss, Zenobia, sent out by W. Paul and 


Son, which promises well; but it is large, and 
to my taste size detracts from the beauty of a 
Moes Rose. P. U. 


5417.— Pruning Roses. —Prune the Roses 
named towards the end of March, according 
to the weather. If the season is early prune 
early ; if late delay the pruning till the end of 
the month. Cut out old unhealthy wood, if 
any ; small weakly shoots which cannot produce 
blossoms should also be cut out, and the strong 
shoots from which flowers can be obtainea 
should be shortened back to from 6 inches to 
10 inches, according to strength. If a few very 
fine blossoms are required cut in a little closer. 
-E. H. 

- The five varieties you name may all be 

pruned early in March. The two first are not 
quite so strong growers as the last three, and 
will be better if pruned a little harder. If you 
have any healthy growths over four feet, I 
would peg them down and so secure bloom from 
almost their whole length. When pruned, such 
growths only produce two or three blooms, 
whereas the other method will secure ten or a 
dozen.—P. U. 

5361.— Whit© Cluster Rose.— 1 think the Rose 
you describe is the White Banksian. The almondy 
scent fits this Rose very well, so, too, does the 
description you {five of its buds and foliage. There 
is a variety among the Ayrshire Roses called " splen- 
dens ” and “ Myrrh-scented ” which might be it, or 
Aim6e Vibert from the Noisettes. You see, it is difficult 
to say exactly without seeing a portion of the plant.—P. U. 


2578. — Wireworms. — I am afraid I 
cannot help you much in this case, as you 
appear to have a good quantity of the 
mould to deal with. If you only wanted 
a little for potting purposes you might put some 
of the mould in a hot oven and bake it, which 
would kill the insects, or you may spread it on 
the ground and pour boiling water over it to 
get rid of the enemy ; but you would hardly 
care to deal in this wav with enough of the 
mould for a Potato-bed. The frost will certainly 
not kill them if you do as von propose. I would 
not willingly use the mould in its present state 
for any purpose in the garden. You had better 
make up a slow fire in one corner of the garden 
and char the whole of it. There is no better 
plan of getting rid of the wireworms. Are you 
sure that the insects are what you suppose them 
to be ? The wireworm is nearly an inch long, 
light-brown in colour, with a very tough skin.— 
J. C. C. 

5418.— Yellow Carnation.— I suppose you refer to 
•• Pride of Great Britain," which is being sent out by Mr. 
T. 8. Ware, of Tottenham. I have not tried it outside yet. 
-B. C. R. 

-A very large-flowered Yellow Carnation 

is named Pride of Great Britain. It is quite a 
Malmaison in character, large, and deep-yellow 
in colour. Unfortunately the calyx Bplits a 
good deal, but this is a failing of many kinds, 
especially those of such large size as this. I 
have only seen it in the greenhouse, where it is 
a strong-growing and free-blooming variety, 
but possibly it would succeed in the open. It 
can, however, scarcely be classed amongst 
border Carnations.—C. T. 
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February 10 , 1894 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

A sweet, buoyant atmosphere is essentia] to the preser¬ 
vation of plants in bloom, especially those which have 
been forced or pushed on by stimulants. This involves 
regular, steady fires at night and during damp, cold da vs. 
On bright mornings damp down the fires, and push in the 
dampers early, or else let the fires go out altogether and 
relight in the afternoons. Sometimes, at any rate, this 
should be done in order to give the furnace a pood clean 
out. Ventilate at every favourable opportunity on the 
south side of the house, but avoid cold currents, or the 
flowers will soon fade. See that there arc no very dry 
spots in the borders where climbing plants are growing. 
Creepers and climbers which were pruned in autumn are 
now breaking strongly, and where the shoots are crowded 
some should be rubbed off before the growth gets into a 
tangle. The pruning of growing plants should be done 
when the finger and thumb can nip out the terminal bud. 
Nearly all plants are lieneflted by pinching in the leading 
shoots during growth to give symmetry. To keep growing 
plants in good condition, they should be frequently turned 
round, especially is this necessary in leau-to houses. 
Insects will have to be reckoned with now. The most 
troublesome at this season are green-flics. Where they 
come from in such immense numbers often puzzles 
amateurs, but half-a-dozen flies will stock a large house in 
a very short time, and to keep the house clear, an 
occasional fumigation should be given, even if no flies ore 
visible, as we may be sure a few specimens will be hidden 
away somewhere. Acacias are very beautiful now. A. 
armata is a good kind for those who have only room 
for one or two. It submits readily to pot culture, and is 
very easily managed. After flowering is finished prune 
into shape, and about June or early in July place out-of- 
doors to ripen, and in February ana March the plants will 
be covered with golden blossoms. Cuttings of the half- 
ripened young shoots will strike under a bell-glass in a 
shady part of the house in sandy loom and leaf-mould. 
But always in using bell-glasses in proi>agating let the 
inside ol the glasses be wiped dry every morning. If this 
is not d.ne the condensed moisture will cause the cuttings 
to damp o(T. When the flowers of Azaleas fade remove the 
flowers find soed-jiods at the some time. Nothing weakens 
a plant so mudi as producing seeds. Cuttings of winter- 
flowering Salvias will root now in a little heat. If a few 
cuttings are rooted most of the old plants may be throw’n 
out, as young plants may be grown into large bushes in 
one season, especially if planted out in some open situation, 
and the leading shoots pinched occasionally. On the other 
hand, old plants of Eupatoritmi odoratum may lie kept in 
good condition for years if pruned hard back after flower¬ 
ing and planted out the first week in June < 

Forcing-house. 

Very high night temperatures are not, as a rule, desir¬ 
able, and thei ften mean wastes! fuel. The question what 
is a high niglu temperature is an open one, and must be 
regulated according to the subjects dealt with. At this 
season very few plants are improved by a higher night 
Lem]>er.itiirc than <5:1 (legs. Growth, or rather elongation, 
takes place chiefly at night, and when the night 
temperature is unduly high the shoots are long- 
jointed and weakly, and though growth may appear 
rapid, it really is not so. Cucumbers and Melons wull do 
very well in a night temperature of (55 degs., and no harm 
will lie done if the thermometer falls to 60 degs. at sunrise. 
It is far more important that the grow’th should be strong 
and firmly put together than that it should be merely 
lengthened out. With the increasing daylight more work 
will now be done under glass, and where a miscellaneous 
collection of plants are being forced, much care is required 
to keep everything moving along in its proper place. 
Hardy plants intended for forcing should be established in 
pots, and should receive the first impulse in a lower tem¬ 
perature than the forcing-house. A vinery at work may 
help on many things, and when the sap has been set in 
motion a shorter time in the warmer house will suffice to 
bring out the blossoms. The forcing-house at this season 
will always be full, but it should not be unduly crowded, 
and some pains should be taken that every plant leaves 
this house clean and free from insects. To this end 
occasional fumigation with Tobacco should be given, so 
that green-fly or thrips never get a footing therein. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Double Wallflowers and White and Scarlet Intermediate 
Stocks are among the sweetest things for the eold-house in 
spring, and may easily be grown to decent-sized specimens 
in 5-inch an l 6-inch pots. The seeds are usually sown in 
July, and the plants grown steadily on in the open air till 
frost comes, and then sheltered in a cold pit. or in the 
unhealed house. Bulbs nt this Beason arc very often well 
done in a cold-house by the use of paper covers on very 
cold nights. Hydrangeas, if the wood has been w r ell- 
ripened, will do very well without fire-heat, and though 
early flowers may be obtained in a warm-house, the later 
blossoms are none the less appreciated. Very sweet are 
most of the Rhododendrons from the higher regions of 
India, and many beautiful hybrids have been raised from 
these which cm be kept quite safely in the cold-house. The 
Tree-Pseonics are almost too tender for full exposure in 
any but sheltered districts, but they arc charming for the 
cold-house, and after the growth is a little hardened they 
m.iy be plunged outside. 

Cucumbers in Frames. 

The present is a good season for making hot-beds for 
Cucumners. The manure must be frequently turned and 
intermixed till its fiery rankness is drawn out. Where tree 
leaves are plentiful, a free admixture of these with the 
manure will absorb dangerous gases, and the bed may be 
made up with Just one turn over. Beds for Cucumbers 
must be well put together, and should extend at least a 
foot on all sides outside the frame. It often pays hotter 
to buy the plants when the bed is ready than to raise 
them, as time ii gained thereby. The Cucumber frame is 
generalh us-d .it the ln-ginning to bring forward other 
plants besides ( w umbers, and when ibis is so, special 


• In cohl or northern district* the ofcratkns referred 
to under ‘ Garden Work. ” may be done from ten day g to 
a fortnight later than u here i> dicat ed with equally good 
result*. 


care should be taken not to introduce any plant likely to 
be infested by insects. Green-flies in a Cucumber frame, 
if not checked as soon as possible, must do harm, Irecause 
the means adopted for their destruction are often injurious 
to tender leaves. 

Orchard-house. 

The buds of Peaches and Nectarines are now swelling 
even in cold-houses, and some of the early kinds are 
showing colour. Ventilate freely, but avoid cold currents. 
All inside liorders must now* be in a fairly moist condition, 
and the trees in pots must be carefully examined every 
alternate day. Plums will do very well with Peaches, but 
Pears and Apples should be kept in a house by themselves. 
Apricots are not, as a rule, so good in a mixed house as 
when a department can lie given up to them. I have 
seen splendid crops of Apricots grown under glass, hut the 
treL*s do best planted out, and the ventilation must be as 
lerfect as possible. Anything iu the shape of stuffiness is 
atal to the Apricot blossoms. 

Cold Frames. 

There are never any spare frames at this season, os they 
are usually filled with Violets, Cauliflowers, Strawberries 
waiting for forcing, Calceolaria cuttings, Carnations, 
Auriculas, Ac. As regards the latter everything in the 
nature of decay should be removed promptly, and a light 
top-dressing will be useful, as the plants Will soon be 
showing flower. 

Window Gardening. 

Bulbs w ill now be very prominent. A little green Moss 
over the soil in the pots gives a neat appearance without 
doin^ harm. Tulq* may he taken out of the pots, if 
required, and planted thickly in vases or jars in Moss 
alone. The Blue .Squills and the Chionodoxa will do well 
under this treatment. Cut down leggy plants of all kinds, 
and put in cuttings. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Thick beds of Lily of the Valley may lie thinned now by 
cutting out pieces 8 inches wide at suitable intervals, the 
pieces taken out to be reduced and planted elsewhere, or 
the pieces, if lifted carefully, may be forced in a frame, and 
when the flowers have been gathered the roots may he 
planted out. The hot-bed system of forcing Lily of the 
Valley is a cheap and expeditious one when the clusters 
of crowns are home-grown. The bed is made up ill the 
same way as one would make up a bed for Asparagus, or 
Potatoes, or French Beans. The dumps of Lily crowns 
are placed close together on a layer of soil on the bed, and 
the interstices between the (dumps are then filled up with 
fine light soil, lcaf-inould being chiefly used. A soaking of 
warm water through the roseu |>ot settles all down. The 
frame is matted up till the Ltlies liegin to move, which 
►will be in a short time. Now that the bulbs are coming 
through, the borders should be forked over to open up and 
sweeten the soil. In a general wav, beds of choice her¬ 
baceous plants arc mulched with old manure in autumn, 
and where this has been done the manure will be forked 
in. But where no mulch has been used, a top-dressing of 
some kind can be given if necessary, and many flowering 
lants require more liberal treatment than they receive, 
lany of the large overgrown roots of herbaceous plants 
will require dividing. Coarse-growing things should not 
be allowed to overshadow plants less robust in habit. 
There is generally some little work of this character to do 
every spring. Lilies of the Martagon and Tiger species 
may he planted. It is better to plant in good-sized groups 
than to put in single bull*. Plant three inches deep, and 
mulch the surface with old cow-manure or leaf-mould. 

Fruit Garden. 

I have no doubt there is still some fruit-tree planting to 
do. It is better, of course, to plant earlier, but we ore all 
more or less the victims of circumstances. Either the site 
has not been ready or some other cause prevents the trees 
being got in at the best time, and therefore the work has 
been delayed. But I would rather plaut in March than 
leave the work till another season, as though no great 
progress may be made, the trees will be making roots. 
There is some difference of opinion as regards cutting back 
young trees after planting. Those young trees insuffi¬ 
ciently furnished with branches must he cut back to fill 
up the heads, and the best cultivators leave the cutting 
back of late-planted trees till the following autumn ; but 
all trees planted before the end of November should be cut 
back the following spring. This only refers to young 
trees which are not well furnished with branches. I have 
bought trees which have not required cutting lack at all 
after they came into my hands, simply because they had 
lieen cut back in the nursery, and had formed evenly- 
balanced heads, well furnished with branches. Some 
people start with the idea that all trees from the nuroerv 
must be cut back, and mistakes are often made which 
throws back the work of the trees. Melons may be started 
in hot-bods now if there is likely to be plenty of manure. 
Head hack any trees intended to be grafted, and cut off 
suitable grafts and lay in under a north w all or fence. The 
orchard-house should be put into condition for starting. 
Even without fire-heat, Peaches and Plums under glass 
will be on the move. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Rhubarb tnay he divided and new’ plantations made. It 
is hardly advisable to cut the roots up too small, unless 
stock is very scarce. Plant in rows 4 feet apart, and make 
the soil deep and rich. Strong-growing kinds like the 
Victoria, should be allowed more space. Six feet between 
the rows will not be too much. I was talking to a Rhulwtrb 
grower near a large town some time ago, and, I think, 
from information received, that Rhubarb, when properly 
managed, pays better than most things. Where there are 
glass-nouses or rough pits warmed with manure, Rhubarb 
may be easily forced. The second crop of an early variety 
sheltered with pots or tubs comes on very quickly at this 
season, and after the plantation is once started it does not 
cost much to keep the plants in good condition. The roots 
lifted are usually cut up and used to make new plantations. 
It is perhaps difficult to say which is the most profitable 
early Potato. Myatt’s Prolific and Beauty of Hebron are 
largely grown in some districts. They are hea\ y croppers, 
and the quality when cooked is good. The old Ashleaf, 
when true, or a good selection from it, comes in very earlv, 
and the tubers are well adapted for forcing. Carter's First 
Crop has been highly spoken of. It is time, even in backw ard 
districts, to get Potatoes planted in sonic warm, sunny 


spot, where it will be jiossible to shelter them on frosty 
nights. Plant Shallots, Underground Onions, and Garlic. 
Chives also may be divided and replanted. Make new 
plantations of Horseradish. Make holes with a crowbar 
on well-prepared ground a foot or so deep, and drop the 
sots in. _ E. Hohday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

It is a pity that Abutilons do not thrive better in town 
air; they are so pretty, free, and generally useful. 
Where I am now we are well away from the London smoke, 
and planted in a border or large box, or even grown in 
goixl-sized pots in a w-arm-house, Abutilons bloom pro¬ 
fusely all the winter through, and, indeed, almost all the 
year round. In a smoky atmosphere the plants grow fast 
enough, but only produce a few’ straggling blossoms in 
July or August, and hence are only of use as foliage plants. 
The late-flowering kinds of Epocris are now in fuU beauty, 
and arc most useful as cut-flow ers as well as pot plants. 
These arc far better town plants than the Ericas or Heaths; 
indeed, there is no comparison, as the latter seldom or 
ever flower in smoky places, w’hile the others bloom pro¬ 
fusely with only ordinary care. These and Bouvardias 
are, in fact, two of the very best hard-wooded plants for 
town gardens, and being winter-flowering renders them 
doubly useful. The latter may be cut back more or less after 
having had a thorough rest in a cool and airy tcmjK-rature 
for about two months, and if placed in a gentle hot-bed and 
freely syringed overhead, they will soon break into growth 
again. The young shoots when about 2 inches long will 
strike almost as freely xs Fuchsias in well drained pots 
or pans of Jsandy loam and peat; and young plants so 
obtained will, if grown on freelv, make nice flowering 
stuff in 5-inch pots by next Christmas. The old plants 
mav be potted on into larjje sizes, and in this way soon 
make large specimens, which are far more profitable for 
cutting from than small plants. The growth must be per¬ 
sistently stopped at the second or third joint until alxmt 
the end of July, or the plants will flower prematurely. 
Bogin striking the cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums (** Ger¬ 
aniums”) as soon as convenient now; they root best 
standing over or near a hot-water pipe or warm flue, and 
with very little water (after the first watering in) until 
roots are formed, when more must be given. Plants struck 
now and potted into 3-inch or S^-inch pots * n April will 
make nice stuff for bedding 1 or furnishing window-boxes 
in June. Sow seeds of Lobelias, Golden Feather, Verlwnos, 
and Petunias at once—that is, where a temperature of 
55 degs. to (10 degs. can be maintained, otherwise better 
wait another month or so ; hut it is better to sow early if 
possible and let the plants Like their time. Petunias are 
grand things for tow n gardens, especially where the soil is 
light. Sow also seed of Nieotiana affinis to bloom in the 
summer. B. C. R. 


THIS COMING WISE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
10 th to February *17 th. 

Sowed seeds of larious subtropical plants, including the 
Purple-leaved Castor Oil (Gibsoni), Acacia lophantha, Fer- 
dinandia eminens, and the VnriegatedTree-Mallow. They 
w’ill lie brought on in the hot-bed till well established. 
Divided a lot of Cannos, and potted the roots to start them 
slowly for planting out in May. I have sometimes divided 
them when planting them out; but, on the whole, it is 
better to divide now and bring them on slowly in the late 
Peach-house, where the growth will be robust. If planted 
in sheltered places arm well supplied with water sub¬ 
tropical plants soon make progress. Many things might be 
raised from seeds besides those named aliove. Have used 
Solanums in variety, including the Silver-leaved variety, 
Solanum marginatum, which makes a very ornamental 
group. Thinned Grapes on early Vines. Disbudded 
Peaches in early houses. Thinned off some of the 
Peaches which have set thickly on the underside of the 
branches. Fumigated Rose-house as green-flies have made 
their appearance on the young shoots and flower-buds. 
Made a new a plantation of Horseradish. Holes were 
made in a piece of recently trenched ground with the 
crowbar a foot or so deep, a piece of root with a crown 
attached is dropped into each hole, and a little fine, rich 
soil is crumbled in. During the summer the crown will 
work out though the hole and form a long, straight, root- 
stock. Always when digging Horseradish the crowns are 
saved for planting. Sowed Cucumber and Melon seeds, 
also seeds of a good strain of Tuberous Begonias. Potted 
off Tomatoes and sowed more seeds. Potted more Tube¬ 
roses, and moved those hulhs previously potted to aforring- 
house. Some of the bull* potted now will be kept in a 
cool-house for late flowering, and a further latch w ill be 
I lotted after this for autumn flowering. They may be 
grown during summer in the o]>eii air and taken indoors 
to bloom. When wanted for cut-flowers only, the bulbs 
are grown in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot. Potted* off bedding 
plants, including a lot of autumn-struck Geraniums. Put 
in more cuttings of Scarlet and White Geraniums, also 
a lot of good named Zonals for pot culture. Shifted on 
Fuchsias struck last August, and which have been growing 
steadily all winter. The spring-struck stuff cannot over¬ 
take these, and for early blooming cuttings arc always 
struck in August. Sowed Celery in boxes, white and red. 
Potted off Lobelias. These arc always sown in autumn, 
and then they get strong enough without forcing. Cleared 
out a few Asparagus rootswhich had been forced. Placed in 
the frame a little fresh loam to mix with the lighter soil 
in which the Asparagus had grown, and planted the frame 
with Ashleaf Potatoes which have been started in pots 
for the purpose of filling frames os they become vacant. 
Sowed a collection of Hollyhocks in boxes and placed in 
vinery to start the seeds. 1 he strongest plants will flower 
in the late summer ii helped on a bit. Staked a number 
of specimen Freesias ; eighteen bulbs in 7-inch pots, when 
neatly staked out produce good specimens, and make 
some effect in the conservatory. These plants have hod 
no forcing beyond protection from frost in a cold Peach- 
house. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.”— Reader* will 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare Jtoioera and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner and tnH appear in due course in 
Gaadisiko 1i*uitratsi>. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENPROBIUM PIERARDI. 

I n reply to “ B. 8. R.“ Surrevitc,” ami others, 
this Orchid is named after M. Picrard, a French¬ 
man, who found it. and by whom it was intro¬ 
duced into the gardens of England, it is a 
common plant in India, being widely distri¬ 
buted throughout that country, but it is par¬ 
ticularly common in the forests in the Sunder- 
bunds of the flanges, from whence it was ori¬ 
ginally imported. Hence, as may lie supposed, 
it requires strong heat and abundance of mois¬ 
ture in order to produce strong growths, and I 
have frequently had this plant produce stout 
stem like |»endulous bulbs some 5 feet or 
ti feet in length. When fully grown the plant 
should l»e dried off and kept considerably 
cooler than during the summer. This wiil 
speedily cause the bulbs to swell up, and the 
leaves to shrivel and fall, as the plant is de¬ 
ciduous and loses all its foliage before flowering. 
Early in the season the flowers will begin 
to snow all along the stems. These, mostly 
borne in pairs, are of a creamy-mauve, or cream- 
coloured in some forms, the lip large, downy, 
and of a soft sulphur-yellow, l»earing a few 
purple streaks at the base. The plant should l>e 
grown upon a block or in hanging-baskets, as 
being a irendtilous kind (see illustration), it will 
not thrive if made to grow upwards. The 
boskets should lie well drained, and lx: filled 
with good fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss. 
The plants may be grown in the very hottest 
place possible to put them, always being kept 
well supplied with water during growth, but 
during winter a temperature of between 55 
degs. and 00 degs. will lie ample. There are 
several varieties of this Dendrobe, some of which 
are very inferior. One of the best is 1). 1*. lati- 
foliiim, which produces fine flowers rather more 
freely than is the ease with the type. M. B. 


LYCASTES. 

It is some long time since I promised “ C. 
Bevia” that I would say something respecting 
the various plants in this genus, and uow I 
undertake to do it as they will be waking up 
into growth again and will want repotting 
before coining into bloom. They will require 
a slightly warmer bouse than the Odonlo- 
glossums that is, if these plants arc kept cool— 
because 1 think wdiere the temperature ranges 
from 45 degs. to 48 degs. it is ample for 
O. Alexandra', but the Lycaates like it a little 
warmer in the winter. These plants enjoy a 
liberal supply of water during the growing 
season, and even in the winter I do not like to 
let them remain dry long together, just enough 
water being given to keen the bulbs plump. 
The plants should be shaded from the effects of 
the brightest sunshine, but still they revel in light 
with an abundance of air circulating amongst 
them. The pots should he well drained so that 
no stagnant water remains about their roots, 
using for soil good brown neat-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss. In potting I like to have 
the plants slightly elevated above the pot’s rim, 
but Homo people prefer lo pot them alrout level ; 
hut I think these Orchids are not very par¬ 
ticular in this respect so that the young growths 
are free. Mr. Skinner used to say that 
L. Skinneri would grow in the dwelling- 
house without fire heat at any se;ison, hut I 
have found it to he a plant that likes more 
warmth than any of the species. 1 do not 
think that there are any of them which do 
not thrive Ititer with a little warmth. The 
follow ing kinds are amongst the most beautiful, 
ami most of them are reasonable in price and 
easily comeat able by all growers. 

L. akomatk A. — This is a small flowered 
plant of a rich, clear yellow colour, hut its 
chief recommendation lies in the beautiful warm 
aromatic odour which its flow r ers give off, and 
which renders them much in favour for gentle¬ 
men’s buttonholes. It is free in flowering, and 
I have l>efore me now- a photograph which was 
sent me last year by a friend of a plant hearing 
one hundred flowers. A single flower is enough 
to put into a room with other cut blooms, and 
also for a buttonhole bouquet, with just a little 
hit of some sort of greenery to afford relief. The 
plant sheds its leaves for the most part in 
autumn, hut I think this conies about through 
its being kept too dry, and I like to see 


this Lycaste so grown that a few' leaves remain 
green on it, as they help to set off the clear, 
rich yellow of the flowers. It is a plant which 
I do not think has ever been lost since it was 
first introduced, which is now' upwards of 
seventy years ago. It comes to us from 
Mexico. 

L. • rcenta is another yellow-flowered plant 
w'hi' li is sometimes, hut erroneously, called by 
the same name as the last. It differs in its 
much larger size, also in having a large blotch 
of very dark blood-ml at the base of the rich 
orange coloured lip which gives it its name, and 
in the lip being differently shaped, beside which 
the plant is a very much stronger grower, with 
stouter and larger bulls* and leaves; in fact, 
no two species can he more distinct, and the one 
distinction which might serve for a blind man 
to distinguish it by its entire want of any odour. 
The bulbs are some 2 inches nr .1 inches high, 
hearing a pair of leaves some 18 inches long, 
with flow'crs as much across os the bulbs are 



Dendrobium Pierarli. 


high ; these blossoms are deep orange yellow, 
stained at the base of the lip with deep san¬ 
guineous red. This plant comes from (Juatc- 
rnala, and also from New Grenada, and it W’aa 
first sent from (iuatemala by Mr. Skinner just 
over fifty years ago. 

L. COST at A. —This is a stronger grower than 
either of the preceding ; indeed, it grows to an 
immense size, and it flowers are of a uniform 
creatny-w'hitc, with a slight stain of yellow on 
the lip. This plant, it would seem, has been 
figured under the name of L. Barringtonia*, hut 
it is the same as L. eostata : the flow'er* are 
sw'cet-scented after dark. It w r as introduced 
to us from Peru just forty years ago. 

L. DkpI’EI is an elegant species, hut it has been 
east on one side by many growers to make way 
in some instances for less ornamental plants. 
It was introduced by the Messrs. Loddiges, 
of Hackney, between sixty and seventy 
years ago. With the general aspect of a 


I.ycaste, the sepals and petals are green, spotted 
(in some forms freely) W’ith bright-reddish, the 
lip Ireing streaked with red, and having yellow 
on the disc. I saw in Mr. Smee’s garden last 
year a green form of this flower, und at Sir 
Trevor Lawrence’s I also was fortunate enough 
to walk in one day when the lovely variety 
known us punctatissnna was flowering, the sejmls 
and petal* of which are a greenish-yellow ground 
colour, heavily spotted all over with red 
and reddish-pink ; petals, white, similarly 
spotted, hut more sparingly ; lip, yellow. I 
have been induced to name this variety from 
its extreme beauty, hut it is very rare. It may 
crop up from amongst any importations of 
Orchids from Mexico. 

L. Mkasiresiana.— This is supposed to l»e a 
variety of L. plana, and if so it is a very beautiful 
one. For a long time it remained scarce in 
collections, hut at last it was introduced in somo 
numbers, so that it is now more frequently seen. 
It has the general appearance of the tqiecics. 
The flowers are freely produced, and are 
extremely handsome. The sepals are olive- 
green ; the petals and lip are white, profusely 
spotted and blotched with bright-purple, saving 
the margins, pure clear white. It comes from 
Bolivia. 

L. Skinneri. —This Bpceies appears to be the 
grandest of them all, but so extremely variable 
in colour that I cannot describe it. The flowers 
are very thick and waxy in texture, the broad 
spreading petals being white or rose colour, from 
which they vary to quite a bright-crimson 
the petals, which are much smaller, and stand 
erect, forming a hix»d over the lip, arc always 
much deeper coloured ; lip, red or crimson of 
various shades, mottled with white in the variety 
alba. The flowers arc of the purest-white, 
saving a tinge of yellow on the disc of the lip. 
Another fine form is call armcniaca, and in this 
the flowers are pure-white, having a blotch of 
apricot-yellow on the lip. This makes a fine 
contrast, and is a very beautiful variety. There 
are numerous forms of this species named, hut 
they only differ in colour, and it is so variable 
that no two plants from an importation may l>e 
expected to turn out exactly alike ; hut all of 
them are exceedingly easy to grow, and they 
flower very' freely, making for home decoration 
one of the most lovely displays imaginable. 
I hope “Miss B.” will Ik? induced to take 
these plauLs under her care now. 

Matt. Bramble. 


5356. - China Asters, &c., from seed. 

This is the beat time to sow Asters, Marigolds, 
ami similar annuals if desired to flower early ; 
hut if late defer sowing another month. A (add 
frame is as good a place as need be desired, for 
if shut up closely a good deal of solar heat will 
be enclosed to hasten the germination of the 
seed, and after the seedlings are above ground 
they require plenty of air on fine days, so as to 
harden the growth previous to planting in the 
open air. I raise quantities of these in boxes, and 
when they are large enough to handle they are 
transplanted into the soil of other cold frames, 
ul>out three inches apart, making splendid 
plants.—J. ti. H. 

-Asters ami African and French Marigold seed will 

vegetate in a cold frame, ult hough it will not do so quite as 
well nor so quirkh as over a holla'd. Thu aved should la* 
sown in Man h. Let the frame be well exposed to sunlight, 
and keep the light* rather closed until the seed vegetates. 
-J. D. E. 

5415. —Gladiolus-seed. The plan I have 
always adopted with seed of (Modiolus gunda- 
vensis is to sow it in flower-pots, about fifty 
seeds in a 7-inch pot. Blunge them in a hot¬ 
bed and the young plants will appear in alxmt 
ten days. The seed is sown about the first 
week in April, and os the plants appear above 
ground aulmit air more freely, so that by the 
end of the season they have made good growth 
in the frame, or, indeed, they may be removed 
to the open air about the end of May, and if 
carefully attended to as regards watering they 
will form nice plants by the end of the season, 
with bulbs from the size of a small Pea to the 
size of a Filbert. Plant these bulbs out-of-doors 
in March, and although they arc so small nearly 
the whole of them will produce strong flower- 
spikes.—J, I). E. 

I.jrgc growers of these generally how the need* in 
a prepared bed. The strongest bulbs will flower the around 
year under fat ourable conditions no to soil and situation?. 
-E. II. 
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HOUSE! & WINDOW GARDENING. 

GOOD ROOM PLANTS. 

Palms. 

Amongst the best plants for rooms are the 
Palms in a small state, which are always 
stately-looking and attractive, and cannot be 
well misplaced. They are also very enduring, 
and will live and thrive where many plants of a 
less hardy nature would die. Another thing 
much in favour of them is that they reouire but 
little root-room, and are therefore all tne more 
handy for vases, into which they can be placed 
without taking them from the pots. In such 
cases where this has to Iks done I have never 
found anything equal to Moss for placing round 
the ball, as that absorbs the water gradually, 
and keeps the plants nicely moist. The most 
desirable kinds of Palms for the purpose referred 
to are the Kentias, such as Belmoreana, and Areca 
lutcscens, the last-named being very graceful in 
habit, and having rich-yellow stems that show 
up in fine contrast with the green of the foliage. 
Latania borbonica (here figured) in a small state 
is also a good sort to have, and so is Cham;edorea 


edge. If well covered with trailing plants such 
boxes look quite as well as those which cost 
much more, the price of these being about one 
shilling each. Plants growing in window-boxes 
have little room for their roots, as they should 
be thickly planted ; therefore, they must have a 
good rich, light compost to begin with, consisting 
of loam, leaf-mould, manure, with a little soot 
and sand, and should be top-dressed as the soil 
shrinks, liquid-manure being also given when the 
plants are in bud, once or twice a week. Soot- 
water is excellent liquid-manure, and can be 
easily made by putting a little soot (brushed 
from the chimney) into a coarse canvas-bag, 
tying it securely with string (yet not so tightly 
pressed together that it cannot shift), and 
placing it in a pan of rain-water, the surrounding 
water only being used in a thin, clear state, and 
renewed again and again by occasionally stirring 
the bag of soot with a stick, until most of the 
soot has l>een dissolved. It is not possible 
to have one set of flowers which will bloom 
continuously in spring, summer, and late 
autumn, and if no change is to be made only 
small shrubs or English Ferns can be grown in 
them. The best creepers to run up strings or 



A good room Palm : Latania (Livistona) borbonica. 


geononueformis, an excellent plant for small 

E ots, and Chamrerops Fortunei will stand any 
ardship. B. 


WINDOW-BOXES. 

5386.—There will not be much danger from 
drought at a north-east aspect, the morning sun 
probably going oft' before eleven. Wood is the 
best material to use for the five boxes, and they 
may be made at almost any rate from a few 
pence each to ten shillings or more, if highly 
ornamented. Good Elm boxes, the width of the 
window-si 11, merely neatly vandyked at the 
front edges, and painted (two coats thick) dark- 
green will probably cost about seven or eight 
shillings each if 6 feet long, but this great 
length may increase the expense, as wood 
becomes dearer in large pieces. In this case two 
smaller boxes would be cheapest. It would be 
w’ell to go to a respectable carpenter, and ask 
him this question. Six feet is an awkward 
length to manage, too, in getting the boxes into 
position, and it is therefore better to have two 
of three feet each. There should be small 
wedge-shaped bits of wood nailed at the bottom 
to keep the boxes level, as window-sills usually 
slope outwards, and there is no necessity for 
holes being bored for drainage, as moisture 
evaporates very quickly from a box, and with 
good drainage holes are better avoided. The 
boxes should be at least 10 inches deep, and a 
foot will be better, as allowing 2 inches for 
crocks and ashes at the bottom. A handy man 
can easily construct window-boxes by selecting 
square boxes at the grocer’s (atmut 2 feet by 
4 feet, and a foot deep), and sawing them 
exactly in half, when half the cover will be found 
to fit into the back, and can easily be screwed on, 
adding the wedge below, and painting the boxes 
outside only, and about 2 inches over the inner 


wires and form an arch at the top are Tropieo- 
luin canariense (with masses of bright-yellow' 
flow r ers), Tropaeolum Lobbianum (carmine blos¬ 
soms), or the common Yellow and Red Nastur¬ 
tiums ; Major Convolvulus would do well here, 
too, and make wreaths of exquisite blooms in 
autumn ; Lophospcrmum scandens (pale-pink, 
bell-shaped flowers, with handsome foliage), and 
Maurandya Barclayana (purple) are less common 
and very beautiful in effect. For trailers to 
hang over the box, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
(“Geraniums”), Blue Lobelia, Moneywort 
(with long, trailing growth), Mother of Thou¬ 
sands (Saxifraga sarmentosa) with rich-dark 
foliage, Old Fuchsias, cut down in spring, and 
allowed to form hanging sprays, and Nierein- 
bergia gracilis are all excellent, with a row of 
drooping Double Begonias (tuberous) behind 
them. These can be lxmght specially for 
baskets and window's, those which have heavy 
hanging flowers being the best for this purpose. 
The back row' of plants may consist of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Marguerites, Petunias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Ac., arranged to suit the tints of the 
other flowers. All these things are best put out 
at the end of May for the summer display, but 
“ H. Ormonde ” may have nice sturdy seedlings of 
Dark-brown or Crimson Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
not (Myosotis dissitiflora), clumps of Daffodils, 
Double Primroses, Double Daisies, Auriculas, 
ami late bulbs, put in at once, and exchanged 
for the above when they have done blooming in 
May. In the autumn Asters may lie used to 
fill up gaps where plants have gone out of bloom, 
anil dwarf Chrysanthemums will carry on a 
bright display until the frosts cut them off, after 
which small shrubs of bright-berried things, 
such as Mahonia(Berberis)Aquifclium. with pur¬ 
ple berries and yellow flowers, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Skimmia, and Aucuba japonica, 
with neat plants of Laurustinua (which flowers 
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in winter), will keep the boxes bright in winter ; 
or bulbs may be put in—Tulips, Crocuses, Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissi, Scilla sibirica, Ac.—to make 
a brilliant display during the early spring. For 
bow-windows, small boxes to fit each division 
are preferable to one continuous l>ox, for reasons 
before given. The well-doing of window-plants 
depends largely upon the daily attention they 
get, constant supplies of water being necessary. 
If the boxes are once neglected, so as to become 
dust dry, the whole beauty of the arrangement 
may be destroyed ; the owner’s daily attention 
should be given to them for a few’ minutes, as 
few servants can be trusted to remember their 
needs, or supply them fully during the summer 
months. J. L. R. 


5312.- Heating a sitting-room. —There 
are so many varieties of heating apparatuses 
advertised in Gardening that it would be 
invidious to select any special one. At the same 
time “A. Saunders” should understand that 
those of which hot-water form a part are the best 
for plants ; although those which generate mois¬ 
ture from the air arealmost equally good, as there 
is nosmell with them when used with agood lamp, 
and one of these throws out a considerable heat in 
the writer’s hall. Any heating apparatus for a 
sitting-room should be easily movable, and the 
best position for it in a sliarp frost will be 
between the window and the plants, so as to 
prevent the freezing air from reaching them. If 
a small hand stove be selected, a pan of water 
should be placed over it on an iron stand at 
about 8 inches distance from the top. This w’ill 
prevent any injury to the plants from dry 
heat, but these stoves w’hen heated by a lamp 
must be carefully regulated and have enough oil 
to last till morning, as they give out poisonous 
fumes in going out or if they flare up high.— 
L. R. 


5408.— Hyacinths in glasses.— I am 

afraid Hyacinths which have been grown in 
glasses w’ill be of very little use to anyone who 
has no garden ; but they might be transferred 
from the glasses to boxes of soil and left there 
to ripen. Possibly they might come in useful 
for w’indow-boxes in the future if taken care of, 
but they will only lead to disappointment if used 
in glasses again.—E. H. 

- I think it would be wiser for “ Amateur ” 

to throw’ away the bulbs after they have bloomed. 
Hyacinths are got to the highest state of 
perfection before being imported, and under the 
most favourable conditions are of little use a 
second season. As “ Amateur ” does not possess 
a garden they would be of less service still. 
My own are planted in a warm situation and 
allowed to take their chance. They often 
flower fairly well late in the spring, but never 
produce such grand spikes as I get the first 
time, whether grown in soil or water.—P. U. 


5422.- Brown spots on a Ficus.— Sooner or 
later the bottom leaves will fall from the Ficus. W’hen 
the roots, from any cause, have become unhealthy the 
leaves may fall prematurely. Too much or too little water, 
want of cleanliness, or the atmosphere much contaminated 
with gas will cause the leaves to drop. The brown spots 
may be caused by drops of cold water destroying the 
tissues.—E. H. 


-There are many causes of these, but I am inclined 

to think yours is either from drought or cold, perhaps 
both; or it may need repotting, the old soil being com¬ 
pletely exhausted. If you were to show it to the nearest 
gardener or florist, he would doubtless t>e able to say the 
cause and suggest the best remedy.—P. U . 


5411. — Growing Lilium auratum. — 

It will be the best plan to pot the bulbs and 
plunge the pots over the rim out-of-doors in 
some open material ; this will cause roots to 
push out and grow’th to be made, and if the 
plants can be kept in a greenhouse or a frame 
until the flow’ers are about to open, they will do 
much better than in the w indow’ of a bedroom. 
In fact, I w ould rather grow the plants in a 
sheltered place out-of-doors ; but, of course, 
there is tne pleasure of watching the plants 
grow ; in that case, they may be put into the 
room as soon as they have grow’n a few inches. 
Keep near the glass, and give plenty of air. 
-J. D. E. 

- If the bulb is 3 inches in diameter a 

7 -inch pot w ill l>e large enough, measuring from 
the inside. Place half-a-dozen crocks at the 
bottom, covering them with some rough pirts 
of the potting compost on fresh leaves, with a 
view’ to keeping the drainage in perfect condi¬ 
tion. If the tine soil runs down among the 
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crocks the passage-way for water will be 
blocked and the roots placed in a stagnant state. 
Although Lilium auratum is a moisture-loving 
subject it, does not appreciate too much 
water if the drainage is imperfect. Loam in 
three parts, with one part of half-decayed horse- 
manure, is a suitable compost. Do not till the 
pot more than three parts full, only just cover¬ 
ing the bulb. Roots will push from the base of 
the stem directly it commences to grow. These 
should be covered at once with equal parts of 
fibry loam and horse-manure, into which the 
roots penetrate freely. The soil should only 
just be kept moist until growth is well on the 
way, when abundance will be required, repeating 
the top-dressing as the roots show through the 
surface soil.—S. P. 

5428. An ash pit. If you had a glass 
light made to tit the pit, and the front and ends 
pulled down far enough to secure a gentle slope 
for the light, you might grow Cucumbers very 
well if you did not start with them till the 
middle of April. By that time the sun will have 
pow er to help you a good deal w ith its warmth. 
You will have to till up the pit, of course, to 
w ithin 1 foot of the glass, and if this can be 
done with stable-manure at the time I have 
stated, the bottom-heat rising from it would 
benefit the Cucuml»er8 greatly, or you may fill 
the pit with soil and set out plants of Vegetable 
Marrows at the end of May. The growth of 
the Marrows may be allowed to hang over the 
sides of the pit.—J. C. C. 

- - Mushrooms in summer do better in a cool, shady 

spot, and later on in autumn or winter the deep ash-pit 
will not offer any advantages for Mushroom culture ; but if 
filled with warm manure and a frame placed over it, 
Cucumbers will do well in it, as would also early Potatoes 
or any other forced crop.—E. 11. , 


removed at once, which will give a chance for 
the old stems to break into life below’. Their 
recovery, however, depends more on the treat¬ 
ment they receive after the injured parts are 
removed. Plants in that condition should have 
at once ami onwards a regular temperature of 
50 degs., ami the roots should not have any 
water for another month, or not until they show' 


grown in pots one year before forcing, and 
this is what you had better do in future. 
I, however, think that a part of your failure is 
due to starting forcing too early, and giving too 
much heat at first. No plant, whether a Lilac 
or a Rose, will submit to such early forcing 
after such a recent root disturbance as yours 
w as subjected to. If you grow on your plant 


THE VENETIAN SUMACH (RHUS 
COTINUS). 

This, when in flower, alw'ays arrests the 
attention, l>ecausc of its singular appear¬ 
ance, of even those wdio do not take a 
general interest in shrubs. On account 
of the feathery nature of the sterile 
flower clusters some call it the Wig-tree, 
a name by which it is perhaps letter 
know n than Venetian Sumach. It is an 
invaluable shrub, as it is attractive at 
a time when shrubberies begin to look 
dull and monotonous. It is always a 
dw’arf, spreading bush, rarely more than 
8 feet high. Its glaucous round leaves 
make a pleasing constrast to the reddish 
feathery clusters. It is hardy, almost 
evergreen, and grows in all kinds of 
soils, but must always have plenty of 
room to allow of full development. The 
bush here figured is a conspicuous object 


FROST-BITTEN PLANTS. 

The frost awhile ago made it evident 
thatgreenhouses which are not efficiently 
heated are a delusion in so far as they 
are not often capable of resisting the 
frost of an ordinary winter. I am sorry 
to say that already it has come to my 
knowledge that many owners of un¬ 
heated houses, and some that attempt 
to lieai them with oil-lamps, have lost 
all their tender plants. One cannot but 
look upon the matter with a certain 
amount of regret, because I know in many 
cases amateurs have devoted much patient 
care in raising and tending their stock of flowers, 
and then to lose them in one short night by the 
cruel frost is, to say the least, disappointing to 
a degree ; but so long as the owners of badly- 
heated houses court failure in this way, and 
ignore the advice of practical men, so long must 
they expect to meet w'ith disappointment in the 
direction indicated, as not one year in ten can 
tender plants be kept free from frost in the 
ordinary greenhouse without efficient external 
covering, or some means of properly warming 
them. I do not wish to under value the use of 
oil - lamps for w'arming small greenhouses, 
because their management is easily understood, 
and convenient as well; but as compared to the 
cost of fuel for a small hot-water boiler, oil is 
quite as expensive. Seeing, however, that oil- 
lamps may be made the means of warming small 
houses in time of frost, it is a pity that many 
of those people who attempt to use them do not 
light them earlier in the evening, before the frost 
h&s had time to enter the structure. This 
neglect is, I find, the cause of much of the injury 
that has already been done by the cold. Those 
w'ho have not the opportunity of observing the 
state of the temperature in the open air are sur¬ 
prised at the destruction the frost has made even 
in some heated structures. In the two days that 
include the 4th and 5th of the last month 
(January), the thermometer did not vary a degree 
for 32 hours, but remained stationary all that 
time at 15 degs. Fahrenheit, or 17 degs. of frost, 
which is the lowest reading I ever remember 
over so many hours. This being the case, there 
is not much reason to be surprised that the 
frost should penetrate into unexpected places. 
I have been consulted as to the proper treat¬ 
ment of a house full of plants that had been 
frost-bitten, the collection of plants consisting 
of such subjects as Arum Lilies, Maiden-hair 
Ferns, Marguerites, Pelargoniums, Foliage 
Begonias, &c., which had been killed down to 
the pots. The Arum Lilies, Ferns, and Begonias 
I advised should have all the growth cut down 
level with the pots, all the others of a less succu¬ 
lent nature to have all the injured growth 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


SHRUBS FOR FORCING. tt " 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia). 
Tuisisa capital shrub for gentle*fo&img, and 
small plants grown in pots may be had inmloom 
early in spring by introducing them into a warm, 
moist house, and keeping their roots well 
supplied with water. In a cut state the flowers 
arc very valuable, but they are much best if left 
nestling among the bright glossy foliage of the 
plants on which they grow. This shrub is also 
excellent for planting in margins of shrubberies 
where the soil is moist and sandy. It also 
thrives remarkably well near lakes, where the 
soil is wet hut well-drained. Its crisp, white- 
pinkish flowers possess a richness and beauty 
found in those of few hardy shrubs. The 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : Venetian Sumach or Wig- 
tree (Rhus cotinua). Engraved for Gardenino 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. Frederick 
M. Fry, 14, Montaguc-atreet, London, W.C. 


some signs of recovery. Even then tin- supply 
must he very moderate for several weeks. Such 
as recover and are fairly well furnished with 
leaves should he given some stimulating liquid. 
Where there are no means of heating the house, 
aud the plants are frost-bitten, there is not 
much that can he done. Those of a succulent 
character, like Pelargoniums, should have the 
injured parts removed, and the roots kept dry 
for a few weeks. Hard-wooded plants under 
such circumstances had better not he cut hack, 
hut remain as they are until April, when it will 
he seen whether the injury is of a permanent 
character, and then have the injured growth 
removed if they are likely to recover. Their 
roots must not be allowed to get dust dry, hut 
the soil about them kept just moist. J. C. C. 


Flues v. hot water apparatuses — 

Although “ L. C. K.” does not actually say so, 
anyone not acquainted with the merits of a good 
flue as a heating medium—I am alluding to his 
notes in Gardening for January 27, page 667— 
would naturally conclude that the flue was in 
fault, thus the frost got into the house and killed 
the plants to which he refers. I should not 
note the matter now, only I think the reader 
should be set right with regard to the utility of 
a flue, l>ecausc I maintain that if the flue 
“ L. C. K.” refers to was at fault it is because 
it was badly constructed, or else indifferently 
attended to in regard to the fire. A well-built 
flue and a fireplace large enough to hold sufficient 
fuel will at any time defy frost, if ordinary care 
is used in attending to the fire, as well as the 
most expensive hot-water apparatus, and re¬ 
quires less attention. The reader will under¬ 
stand that I am not saying that the flue is better 
than hot water pipes : I do not wish to do any¬ 
thing of the kind. The tine has done such good 
service in the past, and even now would he 
mnoh better in sonic ea»c.> than the mmuII h<>t- 
water apparatus, that I do not like to see a 
useful system of heating placed at a disadvantage 
without sufficient reason.—J. C. C. 


Truss of Howere of the Mountain Laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia). Colours, white and pink. 


best time to plant or pot up Kalmiaa is ii 
September, hut these operations may he ven 
successfully done in February and March if th* 
weather is open. B. 


5451. Persian Lilac. — I ltelieve some 
people do succeed in getting Lilacs to flower 
after being dug up from the open ground and 
potted, but I never could get the same quantity 
of flowers from them as from those specially 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

The planting of these should always be done 
prior to the pushing forth of new foliage. I am, 
however, aware that in some gardens where 
especial attention is accorded these plants they 
are successfully planted in the spring months as 
well as at other seasons. In all ordinary 
instances and where no especial home is pro¬ 
vided for Christinas Roses it is by far the best 
plan where they cannot be planted in early 
autumn to do it as soon as flowering is completed. 
This will give them an opportunity of becoming 
well established before the parching winds of 
March and April arrive. Christmas Roses, that 
is, all the varieties of Helleborus niger, are best 


and when planting freely dust them in the 
trench with fine charcoal. It will also be well 
to plant somewhat deeper than usual, so that 
the new roots which shall presently issue from 
the base of the crown shall have the advantage 
of additional protection. This is the more 
needful because the old decayed roots will be of 
very little service in restoring the plant to 
health, and for which it must depend on 
entirely new roots. This to some may seem a 
good deal of trouble to go to, but if the variety 
be a good one—as it was in the case of that I 
nearly lost—it will be well repaid, as in two or 
three years these divisions will have made nice 
flowering plants, and in much less time, of 
course, where the plants have not been subjected 
to a course of wrong treatment. It is at this 
season of the year that many who possess a 



A good Christmas Rose (Helleborus altifolius), showing habit of plant. 


broken up into rather small pieces. Particularly 
is this the case where the plants have been 
allowed to remain long in one position. Very 
large plants with probably 100 or more flowers 
springing from each are exceedingly handsome 
looking subjects in the herbaceous border, or 
indeed in any position where such may per¬ 
chance exist, but it docs not follow that the 
finest flowers are always produced by these very 
large examples. On the other hand, I have 
found that the finest flowers are produced on 
two-year or three-year-old plants, counting from 
the time of planting and assuming that the 
plants have been broken up into pieces of not 
more than two or three crowns each at the most. 
Divisions of this size are quite large enough for 
transplanting, so that those possessing large 
specimens that have not been broken up for 
years could soon increase their stock of this 
invaluable winter flower. To those possessing 
such plants I would suggest that a portion be 
broken up or divided every year, as by so doing 
a continued supply of flowers may still be forth¬ 
coming as before. Where, however, the dividing 
and transplanting are deferred till the flowering 
is complete, the supply of bloom will not be 
interfered with. One thing is especially 
disastrous in 

Transplanting Christmas Roses, and this is 
attempting to transplant very large examples— 
that is, clumps of 2 feet or so in diameter. 
Though nearly twenty years have elapsed, I 
still remember an attempt to transplant some 
grand examples of these Hellebores in the lump 
as lifted, and though every precaution was 
taken and their new quarters ready prior to the 
specimens being lifted, it was all to no purpose. 
As a result, the attempt was an absolute failure 
and a lesson never forgotten. Every vestige of 
their grand foliage was lost leaf by leaf, and 
when in the early autumn of the following 
year I lifted them again to see if anything 
could l»e done, there was hardly a living root to 
be found in that huge mass, all of which was in 
the most perfect health when transplanted 
early in the previous autumn. The only remedy 
for plants thus reduced is to wash every particle 
of soil from them and remove the dead roots, 
afterwards dividing them into small pieces of & 
couple of crowns each and planting them in 
g<>od soil in nursery beds. Prior to planting, 
allow the plants to become quite dry from the 
washing by laying them out in an open shed, 


stock of flowering plants of these favourite 
Christmas Roses arc tempted to lift and pot a 
portion of them for blooming under glass, and 
tor purposes of decoration, either in a cut state 
or in pots, few plants can equal, much less 
surpass them. None are hardier or more 
enduring, and none more free-flowering or 
continuous. Rut where the plants are few in 
number and valued accordingly, the protection 
of a handlight will keep the flowers clean and 
pure, while no probable danger hangs overhead. 
All plants lifted and potted for flowering under 
glass will, if at all large, be best broken up into 
small pieces when flowering is over and replanted 
in good rich soil. 

The position this section of Hellebores 
appears to prefer is one sheltered from cutting 
winds and also protected from hot sun. 
Distant shade is preferable to that provided by 
a wall, for example. An abundant depth of 
soil where the roots may be constantly cool is, 
however, the chief point. Given this, you may 
plant your Christmas Roses in a greater variety 
of positions with success than in those instances 
where depth of good soil is wanting. It is 
nothing unusual for their roots to descend to 
2.J feet or 3 feet in the earth where the soil will 
permit, and it is more than probable that their 
roots will go down far deeper if an opportunity 
be afforded them. I mention this that amateurs 
who would desire to make a special feature of a 
few plants should in the first instance provide 
a fitting and a permanent home for these very 
desirable garden flowers. There are some 
excellent varieties in commerce at the present 
time, and a good one, if costing a little more 
primarily, will not require any more room than 
an inferior variety, while the satisfaction and 
pleasure obtainable by planting the best kinds 
will increase year by year, as will also the 
plants and the quality of flowers. A good form 
of Christmas Rose (Helleborus altifolius) is 
here figured. E. 


5410.— Eaten Pinks. —Both rats and mice 
will cat out the centre growth from Pinks and 
Carnations. The common brown field mice are, 
I think, the greatest enemies, and they arc the 
most difficult to destroy, as they will not be 
tempted by an ordinary bait. I have caught 
them in open steel traps by baiting these 
with Peas or Indian Corn that liad been soaked 


for an hour or two in water. Put about three 
Peas on an ordinary pin, and then you can fix 
it securely to the trap. You may also examine 
the plants for slugs, as they are quite capable 
of doing the injury of which you complain.— 
J. C. C. 

- I have had Pinks eaten off by field mice, but 

sparrows are generally the principal depredators. Thread 
laced over the plants to short sticks, so that the threads 
are 3 inches or so above the plants, is generally a sufficient 
protection. If this does not suffice, cover with fishing-nets. 
If not too much damaged they will recover, but the flower* 
will be small.—E. H. 

5441.— Climbers for a wall, &c.— If you 

do not care to plant Ivy, you may select such 
Roses as Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Plantier, and 
Felicity Perpetu^, but the best evergreen 
creeper is the Pyracantha. I should, however, 
prefer the Roses ; they may not perhaps flower 
quite so freely as those on a warmer aspect, or 
make quite so good growth, but they would 
cover the house sooner than anything else. For 
the fence, Cotoneaster inierophylla and C. 
Lee land i will do admirably. Azara microphylla 
is a good hardy climber with rather a neat habit 
of growth. —J. C. C. 

- Veitch's Virginian Creeper (Anipelopnifl Veitchi) is 

the best creeper for a north aspect, (ircen and Variegated 
Ivies will do, as would also Pyracantha and Cotoneaster 
Simonsi. The Cotoneasters and P> racantha would do on 
the wood paling.—E. H. 

5423.— Everlasting Peas.— I do not think 
you are likely to get much satisfaction out of 
fcvcrlasting Peas the first year after Eowing. 
They mav blossom late in the summer, but not 
before. Your best plan appears to be to sow 
the annual Sweet Peas at once to cover the 
fence for this year, which they will quickly do 
and be attractive all the summer. At the same 
time you may sow the seed of the Everlasting 
Peas in the greenhouse and plant them out 
1 foot apart in good ground, and early next 
spring you can plant them where they are to 
remain with the certainty that they will flower 
the same season. —J. C. C. 

-Sow’ the seeds in pots in the greenhouse ; but under 

any circumstances they will hardly get strong enough to 
cover a bare railing next year. — E. II. 

5445.— Plants for a narrow border. 

—Why not set out hardy border plants ? 
These give little trouble after they are once 
established, and arc not only interesting, but 
useful for supplying cut flowers. For 1 instance, 
MyoBotis, Primroses, Wallflowers, Aubrietia 
purpurea, and Sileue compacta could be ^rown 
from seed. These would make a nice display 
annually. If an edging is wanted of a Jow- 
growing nature Sedum glaucum would answer 
well. The glaucous tint of its foliage would 
correspond well with the dark-green Ivy at the 
back. The following are all low-growing, easy 
of cultivation, and very showy : Lychnis viscaria 
fl.-pL, Stenactis speciosa, Krigeron aurantiacum, 
Helenium pumilum, Narcissi of sorts, Alyssum 
saxatile, Anemone apennina, Saxifrages of sorts, 
Hepaticas, Arabia albida, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Campanula turbinata, C. muralis alba, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum, Christmas Roses, Lavender, 
Rudbeckia purpurea, Zauschncria californica, 
Veronica prostrata, and Solomon's Seal.—S. P. 

5296. — Lysimachia Nummularia 
aurea. — I doubt very much if seed of this is 
obtainable. I have referred to one of the most 
extensive lists of hardy flower seeds, but it is 
not offered, nor is it worth the trouble required 
and time lost in waiting to raise it in that wav. 
Almost any nurseryman who deals in hardy 
plants would supply one of this for a few pence, 
and planted and tended under suitable 
conditions it might soon be increased to any 
extent.—A. H. 

5376.— Climbing flowering plants — 

Almost any of the usual run of hardy climbers 
will thrive here, though they may not 
flower quite so early or profusely as on a south 
aspect. A few good ones would be Roses (I 
have a splendid Gloire de Dijon on a north west 
wall that flowersabunduntlyduring the summer), 
Clematis of sorts, White and Yellow Jasmines, 
Passion-flowers, Honeysuckles, Wistaria, Ac. 
Tropa.*olum speciosum would thrive admirably 
also.—B. C. R. 

- I should say the best of all flowering 

plants to grow up by the side of a house window 
in a west aspect is a Gloire de Dijon Rose, as 
it blooms both early and late, and if you want 
two plants, the Red Glory (Reiue Marie 
Henriette) is a suitable companion to the other. 
There is, however, a wide choice of flowering 
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climbing plants. The White Jasmine may be 
mentioned as one of them. Then there is the 
Honeysuckles, Pyrus japonica, Forsythia sus- 
pensa, Fiery Thorn (Crataigus Pyracantha), 
which is evergreen, and bearing clusters of 
coral red berries all the winter.—J. C. C. 

">373.—Moss on a tennis-lawn.— You 
will never get rid of the Moss all the time 
the soil remains in its present impoverished 
condition, as is indicated by the presence 
of the Moss. Have as much of the Moss 
raked off as you can at once, and immedi¬ 
ately after give the lawn a good dressing— 
sufficient to nearly hide the Grass—of rich soil, 
or preferably short rotten manure. Repeat the 
application again next April, and twice each 
winter following until the Moss disappears, 
which it is sure to do as the Grass gets 
strong enough to overpower it. Now, owing 
to the poorness of the soil, the Moss overcomes 
the Grass.—J. C. C. 

5383. — Good blue annuals. — Nemo 

phila insignia (pale-blue, height ti inches), 
N. atrocuTidea (dark-blue, 4 inches), Phacelia 
campanularia (intense cobalt-blue, 1 foot), 
Whitlavia urandiffora, and W. gloxinioides 
(violet-blue, about 1 foot), and Brachycome 
iberidifolia (blue, 9 inches), you will find 
some of the liest annuals of this colour. If you 
want anything taller for the back, the blue 
annual Larkspurs will do nicely. Linum 
sibiricum is also a rather pretty thing. I have 
never heard of, much less seen, a white Nastur¬ 
tium yet, but the pale-coloured varieties are 
not equal to the dark as bloomers. Lastly, do 

ou think blue flowers will go well with Roses ? 

do not.—B. C. R. 

6413.— Birds eating Crocuses.— Have you tried 
a few lines of black cotton run along each row Just above 
the flowers? If done neatly this does not look at all bad, 
and I have never known Crocuses, I’eas, or anything else 
touched where this was done.—B. C. K. 

- Birds are great enemies to the Yellow Crocuses, 

and there is no way of keeping them off except by shooting 
them (a harsh measure), or the remedy you have adopted, 
but which is, unfortunately, unsightly. It is interesting 
to note—in London gardens in particular—how the mis¬ 
chievous sparrows will invariably “go” for the yellow 
lines of Crocuses and pick off the petals, leaving a golden 
litter on the Grass edge.—C. T. 

-Is the “Novice” who asks about this 

sure that the birds eat the Crocus flowers, or do 
they only pull them to pieces? The eating is 
curable, but the malicious and depraved habit 
which town sparrows have of pulling flowers to 

icccs, about which all kinds of suggest ions have 

een made from time to time, seems incurable. 
With me, in the country, pheasants aj-e the 
principal offenders and they eat Crocus flowers 
whole, as food, also Scarlet Anemones, Dog’s- 
tooth Violets, Fritillaries, and other flowers. 
By making a strong infusion of Quassia-chips, 
boiling two or three ounces in a gallon of water, 
and watering in dry weather just before the 
flowers begin, I prevent it, but it must not be 
deferred till the birds’ appetites have been 
whetted by finding some of the flowers 
palatable.—C. W. D. 

5412.— Hop3 on a wall.— Where neatness is con¬ 
sidered the old stems are cut down in autumn when the 
leaves die. There should be something permanent to 
support the shoots during growth. Wires or strings 
stretched tight will do.—E. H. 

5349. Best Lilies.—A few weeks ago 1 
gave the names of a few of the best Lilies, and 
you should refer to that list, Lilies should be 
planted at once if not already done, and in good 
peaty soil. It is peat soil they like, as a rule, 
and are never happier than in such a place as a 
Rhododendron-bed, where they are protected 
when growing in the spring, and the bold spikes 
of flowers are set off by the foundation, so to 
say, of rich, green leafage. There is no great 
number of White Lilies, the pure-white one 
being the beautiful white Madonna Lily (L. 
candidum), which you know well, as it is the 
most common of all. This is rather quixotic in 
its behaviour, and the finest mass of it I have 
ever seen was at Bath, on a warm slope in full 
exposure to the sun, the soil loamy ; and one 
often sees splendid clumps of it in cottage gar¬ 
dens. Another very beautiful White Lily is the 
L. speciosum or L. lancifolium or album, or 
Krtetzeri, which is pure-white, and blooms in 
the autumn freely. A large bed of this was a 
feature of great interest last year at Kew, and 
lasted a considerable time in ueauty, the pure- 
w’hite flowers being welcome late in the year. It is 
also serviceable for pots. L. auratum virginale, 
a variety of that well-known species, is nearly 
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white. But my selection would be the two first 
mentioned, which are really white. As regards 
other kinds, select L. elegans in variety, the fine 
old Orange Lily, L. croceum, L. auratum and its 
many varieties, which bloom in August, the tall- 
growing and strikingly handsome L. parda- 
linum, the stately and deep-coloured L. super¬ 
bum, the Tiger Lilies, especially the variety 
named splendens, a glorious tiow'er for colour, 
and forms of L. speciosum, into the flowers of 
which crimson largely enters, and the white 
variety already mentioned.—C. T. 


THE SEA LYME GRASS (ELYMUS 
ARENARIUS). 

This British maritime Grass is well worthy 
of garden cultivation. It is a valuable plant 
for clothing a bank of loose soil or even sand, 
as its roots run through, forming a perfect mat, 
and effectually holding in position the soil of 
the bank. It is very hardy, and makes an excellent 
covert plant. If planted in deep good soil upon 
the shrubbery margin it grows more vigorously, 
attaining then to 4 feet in height. Its sole 
beauty is its leaves, which are very effective in 
appearance, being of a glaucous or blue-green 
colour, and as the flowers are not very showy 
they might l>e removed to preserve the plant 
in its beauty of leafage for as long a time as 
possible. It is easily increased by division, and 
rapidly grows into a large specimen. In a wild 
state it is most abundant upon our northern 
shores. There is also an American representa¬ 
tive of this family, E. condensatus, which is 
very ornamental and must be included in a 
selection of the l>e8t Grasses. It is very 
vigorous, of tufted habit, dense and erect, grow¬ 


ing to a height of 8 feet. The leaves are long, 
arching, and graceful, and the shoots are termin¬ 
ated by a flow er-spike fi inches long and greatly 
resembling an car of Wheat. B. 


5351.— Ashes for the garden. These 
are very useful in the garden, but not of much 
use for mixing with the soil, unless it is very 
stiff, when it will help to make it work better ; 
they are excellent for making w'alks, for cover¬ 
ing the bottom of cold frames, and for placing 
over the crown of half hardy plants in winter— 
in fact, I can never get enough ashes for my 
use.—J. G. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SPINACH AND ITS CULTURE. 

The first sowing for summer use should be made 
early in March, as a rule ; but in w r arm soils and 
situations a small sowing may be made in 
February. 

Summer Spinach. —Owdng to the Summer 
Spinach being so liable to run to seed, it is 
advisable to make small sowdngs often rather 
than to make large sowings at long intervals, as 
by the former plan a regular supply of line 
young leaves is ensured, -whereas in the latter 
case small, tough leaves have often to be used in 
consequence of successional crops not being 
sufficiently advanced to give a supply. It is 
therefore obvious that a sowing should be made 
once a fortnight, or at longest every three weeks, 
during the summer months. These sowdngs 
may consist of the Round Spinach for the first 
two or three sowings, and the Flanders or the 
Lettuce-leaved varieties for sowing through the 
summer. These two last-named kinds are far 
superior, both in quality and cropping, to the 
Round Spinach. For summer sowings it is best 
to choose as shady and moist a situation ns 
possible to save watering, as well as to prevent 
the plants from running to seed too quickly. 
All Spinach-seed is benefited by being soaked 
in w’ater for a few hours previous to sow’ing, 
inasmuch as it germinates more quickly 
and the growth is often stronger. Sowing in 
drills is by far the best mode of sowing the seed, 
as then the crop is more easily kept free from 
weeds, and watering or mulching can be 
effectually done, w’hen desired as w'cll as render¬ 
ing it much easier to gather the crop. The drills 


should l>e about 1 foot apart, and the plants 
after thinning at least 6 inches asunder. The 
Lettuce-leaved and Flanders require even more 
room than this, if the production of fine large 
leaves l>e aimed at. The last summer crop 
should be sown on a well-prepared border or 
quarter about the middle of July, in drills about 
18 inches apart ; this will yield a good supply of 
fine large leaves till October is out. 

For the late or winter crop prepare alxmt 
the end of July a l>order or sheltered quarter. 
Apply a good coating of thoroughly decayed 
manure, trench the ground well, and cast it up 
into ridges, so as to expose as great a surface as 
possible to the influence of the atmosphere. 
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Every dry day till August 10th or 12th cast 
down the ridges and pulverise with a steel fork, 
so as to sweeten and incorporate all together. 
Then draw lines 1 foot apart and sow the hardy 
Prickly variety. As the plants advance thin 
them out from 6 inches to 9 inches apart, and 
maintain a healthy and vigorous growth by con¬ 
stant surface stirrings in suitable weather. 
This, if attended to, prevents canker, and en¬ 
courages the production of an abundance of fine 
leaves for use every day throughout the winter. 
Timely forethought should be taken to shelter 
a portion with a row of short stakes about 
18 inches high, interwoven with Fern, straw, 
evergreen branches, Furze, 

Heath, or other material, 
which should be neatly 
applied, and also made 

wind-proof. Thatched hur- Ak 

dies or frames, cheaply 

made, of battens backed | 

together and thatched, 

might also be used for the 

purpose of protecting from -^a 

The last sowing, to sup- 
ply leaves in the spring, 
generally consists of the 
Prickly variety. The time ~ -—* 

to sow this crop, however, 
depends upon the locality. 


the time the Spinach has come well up the 
Cauliflowers will have become well established, 
so that the Spinach, which as soon as ready is 
removed for market, does not injure the Cauli¬ 
flowers. The Giant Viroflay Spinach (here 
figured) is an excellent kind, and requires rich 
ground. V. 


5449.— Growing Peas.— The best way to 
set about growing Peas in such a soil is to mark 
out the rows fully G feet apart—wider, if 
possible—and crop the ground between with 
Potatoes or any similar crops. The advantage 
of giving so much space between the rows is that 


Spinach “ Giant Viroflay 


If sown too soon it runs to 


seed the same season and is useless. To sow' it 
late enough to have a crop of leaves without the 
plants throwing up their flowering stems is 
what has to be aimed at, and for this reason 
many sow tw'ice for the winter crops. In some 
parts of Scotland and the North of England the 
middle of August is not too soon, while in the 
south it is not often safe to sow before the end 
of September; but a practical acquaintance 
with the climate and locality w'ill generally be 
the best guide. This crop is often sown after 
Potatoes or Onions. The winter crop will 
generally afford a good supply of leaves till 
nearly the beginning of June, by which time the 
Round or Summer Spinach will be coming in in 
abundance. A deep, rich, moist soil is neces¬ 
sary to grow good Spinach, and if liberal sup¬ 
plies of liquid-manure be given to summer crops 
a great advantage will be gained thereby. 
Some care is required in picking Spinach, espe¬ 
cially in winter, when the growth is often not 
equal to the demand. Indiscriminate picking 
will soon ruin the crop; the largest leaves should 
therefore be taken first and picked off singly, 
so as to avoid injuring the plants. 

Culture for market. —English market 
gardeners seldom grow Spinach as a summer 
crop, as it “ l>olts” or runs to seed before many 
leaves have been gathered from it, and in that 
case it is by no means a profitable crop. The 
Round-leaved sort is that which is used for 
spring sowing, the first of w'hich is made in 
February, a second about the first of March, and 
another sow'ing or tw r o at an interval of three 
weeks or thereabouts, just as space and con¬ 
venience permit. The latest spring sowings are 
made on a damp, cool piece of ground, provided 
such can be obtained, as, thus circumstanced, 
better leaves are produced in hot weather than 
on dry and warm soils. In July, if the weather 
be moist, a sow’ing of the Round-leaved variety 
is usually made on a spare piece of ground for 
autumn use. Early in August a large sowing 
of the Prickly-seeded or the Flanders is made 
broadcast on fields or in row’s about 8 inches apart. 
Some growers prefer the Flanders on account of 
its large fleshy leaves and hardy constitution, 
and it sells in the market better than the Prickly 
sort. By sowing in the first and last week of 
August and the middle of September a succes¬ 
sion of Spinach from October till Mav is easily 
kept up. Coleworts are frequently planted in a 
field of late Spinach, at 3 feet or 4 feet apart. 
In damp winters a large proportion of the roots 
mav die, but in ordinary winters they survive, 
and produce an abundance of large fleshy leaves 
in spring. No care is taken with this crop from 
the time of sowing till gathering, beyond hoeing 
and thinning once or twice. Spaces under fruit- 
trees are also covered with Spinach sown broad¬ 
cast, and as the trees are not furnished with 
leaves they do not shade the plants. Open 
fields are also often sown with Spinach in beds, 
which are covered by throwing soil over them 
from the alleys ; on these beds Cauliflowers are 
also planted at the usual distances apart. By 


the Pea-haulm developes to its best by the full 
exposure of its leaves to sun and air. When but 

3 feet or so of space is allowed between the rows 
the haulm grows weakly, and, consequently, the 
crop is a thin one. If possible let the rows run 
north and south ; both sides then obtain an 
equal share of light. Dig out a trench 1 foot 
wide and 15 inches deep, as though for Celery. 
Break up the bottom of the trench at least 

4 inches deep to allow surplus water to pass 
away quickly during heavy rains. Place at the 
bottom of the trench a G-inch thickness of partly- 
decayed farm-yard manure. On the manure lay 
4 inclies of soil—not that from the bottom of the 
trench, if it is heavy and retentive—scattering 
along with it quicklime—say, a good handful to 
every 2-feet run. Mix the lime with the soil, 
and on the top of this sow the Peas in a row 
6 inches w’ide. Some persons sow the seed quite 
thick in a narrow space of, say, a couple of 
inches. The consequence is the plants are so 
close together that they rob each other of light, 
but when spread over the space named they 
grow' more sturdy, and bear a better crop. One 

S int of seed is sufficient for a row' 40 feet long. 

efore sowing the Peas place them amongst red- 
lead for a time, so that they are quite covered w ith 
it. Add 2 more inches of soil, sprinkling a little 
more lime along with it, and I think you will 
have success, when the Peas are 4 inches high 
earth them up, and place the stakes alongside 
them at once. If the weather threatens to be 
hot and dry, mulch the surface 1 foot wide at 
each side of the row to prevent the evaporation 
of moisture. Do not scruple to give abundance 
of water during a prolonged drought.—S. P. 

- Yes, lime is what is wanted. Give the ground a 

heavy dressing at once ; let it lie for a fortnight and then 
dig it in. A little superphosphate hoed in (not sprinkled 
on the surface) when sowing will also help you. l)o not 
put anv more manure on the ground for the present.— 
B. C. R. 

5447 — Growing Tomatoes. The long 
box will be better than 10-inch pots for Toma¬ 
toes, as the plants will not suffer so much for 
the want of root-moisture in the l>ox. You 
may with advantage increase the width of the 
latter another 3 inches. It is desirable to cut 
holes in the bottom of the box ; these may be 
2 inches over and 1 foot apart. If yours is a 
cold greenhouse it is no use to sow the seed 
until the beginning of March, nor is it desirable 
to have many sorts. Blenheim Orange is a good 
yellow variety, and Conference or Haekwood 
Park are free-setting red sorts when grown 
under glass, and both produce large, handsome 
fruit.—J. C. C. 

- Yes, your plan will answer capitally, 

and be far better than grow'ing the plants in 
pots. Unless the box is made roughly—the 
bottom not fitting the sides too closely—it will 
be necessary to bore holes in the l>ottoni for 
drainage—say, two together a foot apart. It 
will be useless to sow’ seed in a cold house until 
the middle or end of April, and by that time 
1 the plants ought to go in, so that it would be 
I much better to buy these.—B. C. R. 


5436.— Tomatoes for market —I do not 

find in practice that there is much difference in 
the bearing capacity of w hat are generally known 
as the Perfection type of Tomatoes. Hathaway’s 
Excelsior is a good one, and so is Haekwood 
Park if you get it true. Large Red is not suit¬ 
able for indoor culture in summer, the fruit 
being too corrugated. It is, however, a good 
bearer. I devote a small house every year to 
Haekwood Park, and intend to continue to do 
so, as having tried Ham Green Favourite and a 
lot of so-called improvements 1 do not find them 
to be any better, if so good.—J. C. C. 

- Haekwood Park is a very productive and 

excellent marked variety, the bushes l>eing 
large, but its w’eak points are colour and 
quality. A good strain of the Large Red is 
also much grown for market, as though the 
fruit is rather rough it sets w'ell and crops 
abundantly. But the Tomato of the future is 
Ifield Gem, of which fruit is now’ realising 3*1. 
per pound more than that of any other variety. 
The plant is also extremely dwarf, ami sets jus 
well us the Large Red.—B. C. R. 

5425. — Sowing Peas. -If Peas are sown in 
pots, they require plenty of light and air, anti 
should not in any way l>e placed where the 
plants would bo drawm up weakly. They should 
be planted out when the plants have grown to 
the height of 3 inches or 4 inches, but must first 
be w’ell inured to the open air. A cellar would 
be al>out the worst place to put the pots 
containing the seed. It w'ould be much letter 
to sow in the open garden at once. The first 
week in February is a very good time to sow- 
early Peas. When sown at that time they arc 
sometimes ready to gather as soon as those sown 
in November, and the February sowing usually 
gives the best crop. Try some both ways— 
sow ing in pots toplantout, and sowing in t heopen 
garden at once. You will find the pot system 
plenty of bother with little result.—J. D. E. 

- Bet ter how the Peas outside now. There will he 

nothing gained by sowing in a cellar, and not much in an 
unused sjKire room. They will come quite as easy if sown 
on a warm, sunny l>ordcr, and the crop will he letter, and 
will give less trouble.—E. II. 

5354. — Tomatoes under glass for 
market. —The best Tomato for growing for 
market, or for any other purpose, is undoubtably 
the new variety raised by Mr. B. C. Ravenscroft, 
of Ifield, Crawley, named “Ifield Gem.*’ It 
excels in shortness of growth, boldly showing 
the first truss about six inches from the soil 
(when properly grown), and the trusses rarely 
exceed that distance apart up the stem, hence it is 
a genuine cropper. The fruit is of suitable size 
for market, and being solid is, therefore, a good 
traveller. The colour and flavour are simply 
perfect.—P. F. Le Seur, Jersey. 

5350. — Making a Tomato-house. — 
My experience of Tomato growing leads to 
the conviction that the larger the Iioubcs the 
better, for the simple reason that large houses 
cost less to build in proportion to small ones. 
At the same time, for early work small houses 
are very useful. I consider for Tomato growing 
the house cannot be too large nor yet too small, 
as good fruit* have been grown in a garden- 
frame. Make the Tomato-house as high and 
as wide as the lights will run to.—E. II. 

5359. — Tomatoes in boxes —Ordinary 
sugar-boxes, which are about 2 feet long, 

18 inches deep, and 15 inches or 1G inches 
wide, do capitally for Tomatoes, two plants 
being placed in each ; but as they are 
usually opened on the narrow side it is a good 
plan to nail this up again and take off a wide 
one, so that they may stand on the fiat, as 
Tomatoes do not require a great depih of soil. 
Egg-boxes are also very suitable, two plants 
being placed in each division, or half, or four in 
an entire G-foot box.—B. C. R. 

5407.- Late Potato.—After trying a great many 
varieties, I find Reading Giant the most profitable to 
grow. It is an enormous cropper on almost any kind of 
soil, a capital keeper, and of excellent auality. Some of 
the tubers come very large, but the bulk of them are of 
medium size.—B. O. R. 

- Windsor Castle is perhaps the latest Potato in 

existence, although White Beaut \ of Hebron is remarkably 
good just now, especially when grown on light loamy 
soil. The former is pebble-shaped, and not ten large. 
The flavour is good, while the cropping quality leaves 
little lo l>e desired.—S. P. 

524 a.—Potatoes for show. I consider the best 
round for show is .Schoolmaster. Nothing can beat it w hen 
w ell grow n and selected. The best Kidney for tarly shows 
is International, but for late shows I would recommend 
Reading Giant.—W. Kerb, Dwnfrie*. 
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FRUIT. 

5384.— Pruning Vines. —I would advise 
“ Kent ” to get some experienced gardener in 
his locality to look at his Black Hambro’ Vines 
before proceeding to the very radical remedy of 
cutting the old spurs that are 1 foot long right 
off. If I did such a thing, I should certainly not 
expect any Grapes during the current year, and 
I should think myself very fortunate if the old 
spurs sent out any shoots from the base at all, 
for the wood will be as hard as iron ; a far 
better remedy is to grow young rods up between 
the old ones, and then cut the old ones right 
away, either all at once, or partially. I prefer 
the gradual replacing of the old rods with new 
ones, by cutting off all the spurs from the base 
of the old rod to make room for the new one, 
and the following year cut the old rods out 
altogether, so that there need be no total loss of 
crop, and the bottom of the Vine will be as 
heavily cropped as the top—in fact, no greater 
blemish can be seen in vineries than an uneven 
crop. The bunches should be equal all over.— 
J. G. H. 

5363.— Rooting cuttings of fruit- 
trees. —There are a few Apples that may be 
propagated by cuttings, but they are not of 
much consequence, and it is far better to obtain 
the trees from a nurseryman who understands 
his business and who produces his young fruit- 
trees by grafting them upon suitable stocks in 
tho spring, or by budding them in the late 
summer or autumn months. There is no harm 
in trying to strike cuttings. Put them in some 
time in November in the open garden. Strong 

J oung wood should be taken olf with heels.— 
. D. E. 


PEAR TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
The accompanying woodcut represents the 
simplest ana best form of tree for rapidly 
covering walls with Pears, and one especially 
well adapted for small gardens. Before this 
and like forms, the old horizontal pattern, which 
takes so many years to form, should give way. 
Among the many advantages that belong to the 
upright form may be mentioned that of simple 
training. To establish such trees, all that need 
be done is to take a young five or seven- 
branched tree, and place the branches as near 



as may be in the desired position to ascend. It 
is not even necessary to have the branches op¬ 
posite, as without that the wall may be perfectly 
covered. With trees of this kind planted close 
enough together, a very few years’ growth will 
suffice to cover a wall that would not be 
covered for a great length of time by the old 
method of training. " B. 


5427.— Peach dropping its buds. -If 

all Peaches had the constitution of the Royal 
George there would be no bud-dropping. The 


causes of bud-dropping are various. Un¬ 
ripe wood, dryness at the root, too much over¬ 
heat, a severe attack of red-spider during the 
previous summer are some of the most common 
causes of hud-dropping. There are some kinds 
which always drop more or less of their buds, 
but under fairly favourable conditions enough 
blossoms remain for a crop.—E. H. 

5423. —Management of a vinery- —The 
house should be started not later than the 
middle of .January to cut ripe Grapes the end of 
June, and even then only the early varieties 
will be ripe, and no time must be lost. You 
will have to start with a night temperature of 
50 degs., allowing lOdegs. to 15 degs. rise in 
the day from sun heat l>efore ventilating. 
Close early by 2.30 till middle of March, satura¬ 
ting the atmosphere by using the syringe freely. 
As soon as the buds break raise the night tem¬ 
perature to 55 degs., and the day temperature 
in proportion. When the foliage expands raise 
the night temperature to 60 (legs., and when 
the Vines are in flower the night temperature 
may be advanced to 60 degs., beyond which it 
n 3ed not go. As the season advances more ventila¬ 
tion will be required, a little air being admitted 
early in the morning to let out the impurities 
accumulated during the night. The syringe 
need not be used after the lx»rries are thinned, 
as sufficient humidity can be secured by damp¬ 
ing paths and borders. It is impossible to say 
all that is necessary to l>e said upon forcing 
early Grapes in a short newspaper article, but a 
regular reader will find many hints on Grape 
growing as the spring advances. To get rid of 
the woodlice plitcc a few toads in the house, and 
lay a few pots about with a slice or two of 
Potato or Carrot hidden away beneath a wisp of 
dry hay, and examine the traps frequently and 
kill the insects.—E. H. 

-To cut Grapes in June, the vinery should 

be started about Christmas, with a very moder¬ 
ate temperature— at first, say 48 degs., raising 
it to 50 degs. as a minimum after the second 
week, and when the shoots have grown a few 
inches, to 55 degs. By the time the Vines are 
in flower, the minimum should be 65 degs. 
The same treatment should be given if the house 
is started at once, but the temperature may be 
more rapidly raised now than earlier iii the 
year. Wood-lice have increased because of the 
flues giving a dry heat. Wrap a boiled Potato 
in hay, anti put it with the hay into a flower¬ 
pot ; lay it on its side, and this will be found an 
excellent trap.—J. 1). E. 

5435.— Iron fencing.— Hardy fruits, such os Plums, 
Apples, Pears, and Cherries will do trained to the iron 
fence, but not Peaches or Apricots ; thcjKwition will be too 
cold and draughty. They want a warm wall. The fruits 
likely to succeed best are Pears and Apples. These might 
be planted without fear.—E. H. 

- By all means plant the fruit-trees as suggested. 

There is no objection w hatever. All that is necessary is 
to put a bit of cloth between the iron and the shoot 
beneath every tie.—B. C. R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

5437.— Pompon Chrysanthemums.— 

“ Heron ” means early-flowering varieties of 
Pompons, not those generally recognised as 
Pompons that flower under glass in November. 
The early-flowering section area somewhat new 
type, an<i owing to the early season that they 
flower in are suitable for beds out-of-doors, and 
for this reason must not be associated with the 
ordinary November kinds, of which Mile. Elise 
Dordan or Mmc. Marthe are types. The follow¬ 
ing twelve varieties all belong to the early- 
flowering section such as “Heron” requires, 
and possess much range of colouring. I append 
the colours of each, that a selection suitable for 
any person can be made from this number. La 
Petite Marie (white, very dwarf, useful for 
edgings to beds or borders), Little Bob (crimson- 
brown, flowera small), Mme. Picoul, light rose- 
purple), Nanum (creamy-white, early), Mignon 
(deep golden-yellow, good bedder), Frederick 
Pelc (crimson, tipped gold), Alice Butcher 
(orange-red), Anastasia (light-purple, dwarf), 
Feberta (bright canary-yellow’), Flora (golden- 
yellow), Lyon (rosy-purple), Piercy's Seedling 
(orange-bronze), St. Grouts (light-pink), Salo- 
man (rosy-pink, very free, dw'arf habit).—E. 
Molyneux. 

— Mdme. Desgrange is not a Pompon at all, but an 
early-flowering Japanese variety. What you want are such 
as Snowdrop, Yellow Snowdrop, Mdlle. E. Dordann, 
Lune Henric, Marion, Rosinante, Mdme. Marthe, Golden 
Mdine. Marthe, Victorine, &o.—B. C. R. 


FERNS. 

A GOOD HARDY FERN FOR THE GARDEN 
OR WINDOW. 

Aspidiitm aculeatum. 

Of this, one of the hardiest and most effective 
of all our native Ferns, numerous forms occur 
in various parts of the w'orld. Bentham says it 
is found from the Mediterranean to Scandinavia, 
extending eastward into Central Asia ; in North 
and South America, and generally in the 



Prickly Shield Fern (Aspidium aculeatum.) 


Southern Hemisphere. Our illustration show's 
the elegance of the plant, and, if grow'n in a 
shaded situation, it retains its fronds nearly all 
the w'inter. In deep, rich soils its handsome, 
dark-green fronds attain a height of from 2 feet 
to 3 feet, and wherever moist dells in tin* wdd 
or rock gardens have to be furnished, this plnnt 
is well worth a place. It also forms one <>t the 
very best of all hardy Ferns for pot-cultun in 
rooms or window's, retaining its stout old fronds 
until the young ones shoot up in the spring, and 
only requiring to be sprinkled or syringed over 
now ami then in order to remove dust and other 
impurities. B. 


5416.— Maiden-hair Ferns and Sela- 
glnellas. —The first named are easily raised 
from spores, which if fresh germinate freely 
in a genial temperature, but with only a cool- 
house the best plan will be to purchase young 
plants. These can often be obtained in boxes 
containing a hundred or so for about five 
shillings, or if in smaller pots the price rises 
about three shillings per dozen. Selaginellas 
are so easily increased by means of division or 
cuttings in a moist warmth that any quantity 
may be obtained in a short time from a few' old 
plants. But in order to propagate such things 
successfully you should have a small frame or 
glass-covered box fixed in the warmest corner 
of the house over hot-water pipes or the flue, if 
there is one, or else one of the handy little 
propagators now' so cheap.—B. C. R. 

- The best way would be to buy small 

plants, as you find considerable trouble in the 
other matter under the circumstances. You 
may get a good collection of the more popular 
Adiantums and Selaginellas at a very reasonable 
rate. Here are a few of the best Maiden-hair 
Ferns : Adiantum cune&tum (the best of all, ami 
largely grow'n to give fronds for cutting), A. 
Pacotti, A. pedatum, A. Regina 1 , A. rhodophjd- 
lum, A. tenerum, and A. Victoria*. The most 
free-grow’ing of the Selaginellas is S. Kiaussiana 
and its variety aurea, which is of quite a golden 
colour ; it is a lovely kind for pots.—V. C. 

5452.— Adiantum Capillus-veneris. -In a cod 

greenhouse this is grand. I find a compost of peat, loom, 
and leaf-soil in equal proportions, with a dash of coarse 
sand suit it very well. It does not look so well in pots ns 
when growing upon a greenhouse wall, where, if syringed 
frequently, it soon makes a pretty feature. Plenty of 
drainage, plenty of water, and not much soil will ensure 
success.—P. U, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

5353. — Aspidistras in pots. — Aa the 
pots are bo full of root, and the new leaves are 
not so large as they should he, these Parlour 
Palms should be divided and repotted ; but not 
until the end of March, unless they can be 
placed in a warm greenhouse after this opera¬ 
tion. Any ordinary compost, such os loam, 
with a little leaf-mould, soot, and sand, will 
suit them, and the pots should be well drained, 
covering the hole with a piece of crock with the 
concave side downwards, and arranging several 
pieces round it, so as to keep the way clear for 
escaping water. These crocks should be covered 
with a bit of dry Moss, and receive a dusting of 
soot, which both prevents the ingress of insects 
and helps to nourish the plant. The mass of 
roots being turned out of the pot, should be 
carefully divided with aa little injury as pos¬ 
sible. Each plant will make two or three 
specimens, in 6-inch or 7-inch pots ; these can 
be given a shift in another year when they have 
filled the pots with roots. After repotting 
give one good watering, but do not repeat until 
the surface-soil be dry ; over-watering before 
the roots are settled is apt to rot them, and so 
do more harm than good. The Aspidistras 
should be given all possible warmth after being 
repotted.—J. L. R. 

5346. — Treatment of Chinese Prim¬ 
ulas. —The date for sowing the seed must be 
regulated by the time you require the plants to 
bloom. For plants to flower from October 
onwards through the winter, the seed should be 
sown in March, potting the plants off into single 
pots in April, and shifting into their flowering 
pots in June. A cold frame is the best summer 
quarter, setting the pots on coal-ashes. The 
first bloom-spikes should be pinohed out, after 
which they will send up several large trusses of 
flower. For ordinary decoration 4-inoh and 
5-inch pots are the most useful, but a few of the 
finest, shifted into 7-inch pots, will make fine 
plants for vases.—J. G. H. 

5347. — Early Lily of the Valley.— “ T. 
Harvie ” can scarcely expect to get Lily of the 
Valley to flower very early if he has only the 
convenience of a frame, for hardly any culti¬ 
vated flower needs a higher temperature than 
Lily of the Valley to get them to flower far in 
advance of their natural season. A bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. and top-heat of 65 degs. are 
absolutely necessary to get these popular flowers 
in bloom in mid-winter ; but with a frame they 
may be had in bloom about March, and ought to 
be potted up at Christmas, and plunged in a 
gentle bottom-heat, trusting to tne increasing 
solar heat to bring them into flower in March. 
—J. G., Hants 

5409.— Lamp for a propagator.— The 
size of the lamp, and whether it should be a 
duplex or single burner, depends entirely upon 
the size of the propagator. The one to which 

1 referred in the communication alluded to bv 
“ G. T. M.” is heated by a lamp 8 inches high 
with a single half-inch wick. The size of the 
lamp should in every case be in proportion to 
the size of the l>ox above it. If it is too large 
the heat would be too great, besides increasing 
the cost by burning the oil to waste. The whole 
const ruct ion and management of a propagator 
is very simple when the lamp is of the right 
size, and the tray only half filled with water.— 
J. C. C. 

5430.— Setting a coll boiler.— The 

proper way to do this is to build the coil into a 
circular furnace, with a space of about 2 inches 
between the outside of coil and inside of brick¬ 
work. Do not let the last turn of coil cross the 
exit into chimney, or it will burn through very 
quickly. To connect the ends of coil and pipes 
make a rough collar of leather or board to fit on 
each, push it in about 4 inches, pack well with 
old rope or yarn, and, lastly, put in about 

2 inches of fresh Portland cement, made rather 
stiff, and some bits of brick forced in the cement. 
This will be as tight as wax and last a lifetime. 
—B. C. R. 

5439.— Removing hot-water pipes.— 

I do not think the rings will be much use again, 
as they soon get sot and harden under the 
influence of heat. You may try, but if you have 
the least trouble with them I should advise you 
to discard them altogether, and make the joints 
first with a packing of rope-yarn or old sacking, 


torn in pieces and twisted up, and then with 
about U-inches of fresh Portland cement, mixed 
with water to a smooth paste, and worked well 
into the joint all round, and smoothed off. This 
sets like a rock, never leaks a drop, lasts a life¬ 
time, but is easily cut out with a sharp chisel, 
if necessary.—B. C. R. 

5431. — Unhealthy Fuchsias. — “ New 
Beginner M has perhaps got red-spider or thrips 
on his Fuchsias. From his signature, it 
may be he does not recognise these pests. I 
would advise him to show a leaf or two to a 
friend w'ho is further advanced in floriculture. 
A temperature of 50 degs. is scarcely high 
enough for growing Fuchsias. Ten degs. 
higher would be better, and an occasional 
syringing would be a check to insects. The 
real cause cannot be assigned, with any certainty, 
from the description given.—P. U. 


GOOD BERRIED PLANTS. 

Rivina las vis. 

The brilliant scarlet berries of this plant render 
it, when well grown, one of the prettiest orna¬ 
ments for the hot-house, conservatory, or even 
a warm room. It is quite easily managed, stray 
seeds of it even growing where they fall, making 
handsome specimens. For indoor decoration 
few subjects are more interesting, and a few 
plants may be so managed as to have them in 
fruit in succession all the year round. Any 
kind of soil will answer for this Rivina. Cuttings 
of it strike freely, but it is easiest obtained from 
seed. Either one plant or three may occupy a 
6-inch pot; that is the best size for table 
decoration. Usually it is best to raise a few 



Berried shoot of Rivina lnvis. 

plants every year, and then discard the old 
stock; but some may be retained for growing into 
large specimens. These should be cut back before 
they are started into growth. The berries yield a 
fine but fugitive red colour. Miller says that he 
made experiments with the juice for colouring 
flowers, and succeeded extremely well, thus 
the Tuberose and the Double White Narcissus 
variegated in one night. Of this species there 
is a variety with yellow berries which arc not 
quite so handsome as the red, though very 
attractive. R. huniilis differs from he vis 
having hairy leaves, those of kevis being quite 
smooth. It also differs in the duller red colour 
of the berries, kevis being much the prettier. 
Both are natives of the West Indies. R. B. 


5442.— A propagator. —No, the seeds are 
not sown in the Cocoa-nut-fibre, but in pots or 
boxes of nrepared soil. In some cases a much 

f reater depth of Cocoa-nut-fibre is used than 
find necessary, as the greater the depth this is 
the more heat is wanted to obtain a top-lieat 
equal to the bottom. You have read the other 
part of the instructions right. An inch between 
the top of the lamp and the zinc tray is quite 
enough for the size of the propagator given, and 
a lamp with a half-inch wick is large enough. — 

51-fl.— Cuttings of indoor plants.— Take the cut 
lings any time during spring, when healthy young shoots 
can be obtained ; ana when there is a brisk bottom-heat 
available Poinsettias can be struck up to the end of May, 
or even later, and still make good flowering stuff. Linum 
flavum is a hardy plant. Perhaps Linum trigvnuni, the 
East Indian species, is meant ?—E. H, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be- clearly atid concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Cocent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used ta 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of pajwr. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that,, as Gardhninq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance #/ date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Ans wers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, awl means vary so infinitely 
that several ansioers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkmihb 
should mention the nutnber in which they appeared. 

5408.— Gun licence.— Does a person require to take¬ 
out a gun licence for shooting or scaring birds in a garden ? 
—T. O'. 

5469. — Propagating Gum Cistus.— I should be 
glad to know of the best way in which to pro}agate Guiu 
Cistus ?—M. 

5470. --Destroying moles.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me how to do this ? My garden has been taken off a 
field and has many moles in it.— U. T. C. 

5471. — Shrubs under trees.— I shall !*■ much 
obliged if someone will inform nte what are the best shrubs 
to plant under Horse-Chestnut and Lime-trees? E. K. C. 

5472. — Sulphuric acid and weeds —Will anyone 
tell me the proportion of sulphuric acid I should use to 
water for destroying weeds on a carriage-drive?—J. T., 
Ga tesh ead-on-Ty nc. 

5473. — Plants for a north greenhouse.—will 

someone kindly give me the names of a dozen plants suit¬ 
able for a greenhouse (slightly healed) on the north side 
of the house ?—T. S. 

5474. — Best Pea for market.— Will someone kindly 
inform me which is the best Pea to grow for market 
without sticks, and how should they be sown to be most 
profitable ?- A Bkuisnkr. 

5475. — Blight on Beech-trees.— Will anyone kindly 
■II me whether this disease eventually kills the trees? 

Also whether there is any practical treatment for it in the 
case of full-grown trees?- Tagus. 

5476. — Bedding plants.—I should like to know of a 
good substitute for both the yellow and dark Calceolarias 
for bedding, and also the names of a few good rather hardy 
plants for carpet-bedding ?—Learmer. 

5177.—' Tree-Carnations from seed.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me if Tree-Carnations raised from seed this 
spring are taken up in the autumn and put under glass 
will the}’ bloom in winter?—A Reader. 

5478. — Wormcasts.— Are wo rm cos Is of any uss as 
soil or as manure ? 1 get a good barrowload from one 
rolling of my lawn in damn weather. They stick to the 
roller and are then scraped off.—A. G. C. 

5479. — Blood as manure for Vines.— I have 
heard that blood is a good manure for Vines. Will some¬ 
one kindly state if such is the case? Also when it should 
be applied, and in what quantity ?— Amateur. 

5480. — Grafting an Aralia.— Will someone kindly 
give me instructions how to graft an Aralia eleg&ntissima? 
It has got very tall and bare at the bottom. Would Aralia 
Sieboldi do for the stock to graft on?—H ortus. 

5481. — Seeds of Oastor-oil plant.— Having a few 
seeds of this plant, I should be glad if anyone will give me 
some advice as to soil, time of sowing, Ac., and if heat is 
required to make the seeds germinate ?—Boblin. 

5482. — Fern compost.—I should he glad if “J. J.,’* 
or any other reader, would be good enough to give me 
instructions as to the making of a good general compost 
suitable for Pteris, Adiantum, and other Kerns ?—Header, 
Plymouth. 

5483. —Spring sown Onions. — Will someone 
kindly inform me something as the culture of spring-sown 
Onions on light, sandy land? Good south asj^eet. My 
Onions always have grub. Will a quantity of soot be 
beneficial ?—W. 

5181.—Planting Dahlias. — 1 have some good 
ltahlia roots and want to get them in flower as early as 
I possibly can for sale. What is the very earliest that f 
mny plant them out ? I have no frame or greenhouse.— 
Excelsior, Walt"n-un-Xaxi\ 

5485. — Best Dahlias.—I should be much obliged if 
someone would kindly give me the names of the best 
varieties of Dahlias, say 24 each of Show, Fancy, and 
Cactus ? Also the title ami publisher of the beat work ou 
the culture of Dahlias?—Rost: Hill. 

5486. — Cardinal Willows.— I see in Gardening, 
Jan. 27th, page 674, the Cardinal Willows are highly 
spoken of. Will “ A. H.,” or someone else, kindly let me 
know (1) how far thev should lie planted apart ? (2) Where 
can I get them from?— S. T. Fisher. 

5487. — Artificial manure for Vines, dtc.—Will 
someone kindly tell me what is the best artificial manure 
to apply to Vines (farmyard manure not being easily 
obt unableV.' Also for small fruit-trees. Currants, Ac., and 
Seakale ? Native Guano has l>een suggested. —T. 8. 

5488. — Arum Lilies. Would some grower kindly 
tell me if the miniature variety “Little Gem” and the 
yellow-spat bed variety are as free-flowering as the ordinary 
tall-growing Arum Also where a plant of the yellow- 
spaihed variety could be bought, and probable price?— 
Calla, 
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W89.— Hydrangea paniculata. — Will someone 
kindly give me directions as to the propagation of this 
particular variety, whether by grafting, layering, or by 
cuttings of hard or soft growth ? I have tried to propagate 
it in the same way os H. hortensis, but have failed.—G. P. 
Nki.dkn. 

5490. —' Unsatisfactory Lilies. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the probable reason that, although my Lilies 
last year hail a great many buds on, but few of them opened 
flowers, the others dving off before opening ? Also what 
treatment to give them?—C. McFarlank, Miller-street, 
llei/ienod. 

5491. — Planting Potatoes.— Will someone of your 
readers please say what quantity of Potatoes I shall require 
to plant a piece of ground SO yards long by 30 yards wide, 
half early, the other half second early, and late sorts? 
What are the best Potatoes for a dry, sandy soil, and the 
beat manure ?— Learner. 

5492. — Scotch Briers.— Will someone kindly tell me 
where I could get Scotch briers, and the names of some of 
the best, and also best time to plant them? Also the 
names of a dozen of dwarf Hoses for pots to stand in a path 
out-of-doors ? Special qualifications, hardy, dwarf, and 
free-bloomers.— A Beginner. 

5493. — Ozothamnus rosm&rinlfolius. — Will 
anyone kindly sav if the “Scrub’’-bush of Van Dieman’s 
l^and (ozothamnus rosmarinifolius) would he suitable as a 
pot-plant for a cool greenhouse? Or would it live and 
thrive in the open air in a warm, sheltered place in the 
North of Scotland ?-F. M. Y. 

5494. —Grubs and vegetables.— Will anyone tell 
nu> the prolxible reason that last year all my Lettuces and 
Celery were attacked by- very minute grubs, and at the 
roots? What treatment docs the soil require to prevent 
this? The soil is loamy and not very well drained.—C. 
McFahlank, Miller-street, Ilrytnxxl. 

5495 — Tea Roses for sale. 1 am going to plant 
three Tea Hoses, the blooms of which I shall require for 
sale. Arc the following good, reliable, free-flowering sorts, 
or W’ould someone kindly recommend me tetter ones for 
the purjiose : Marie Rady, Ethel Brownlow, and Marie Van 
Iloultc.— Excelsior, WaWm-on-Xaze. 

5496. — Electricity and plant Arrowing.— Will 
someone kindlv give me some information as to the success 
or otherwise of electricity for growing crops ? Is there any 
little manual published on the subject ? I should like to 
know whether it is proved that crops thrive better under 
the electric light ?— Francis J. Thorne. 

5497. —Heating a brick pit.— Is a flue a good way 
of heating an ordinary brick pit of four or six lights ; if so, 
should it be placed along the front? Is 9 inches square 
large enough for the flue ? What is the best thing to 
cover it with ? Lastly, how far below the level of the flue 
should the Ore-bars be placed ?— Beginner. 

5498. — Culture of Vegetable Marrows. — I 

should te glad of information about the cultivation of Vege¬ 
table Marrows? My Marrows last year all bore male 
flowers, then all female flowers. IIow can this be 
remedied so as to have the blossoms properly fertilised 
during the warm weather?— Primrohk Lkaquk. 

6499.- Propagating variegated Holly.—I shall 
he glad to know- now variegated Holly should be propa¬ 
gated ? 1 understand that if the berries are planted the 
result will be the common green Holly. If it is grafted, 
what time is best for doing it, and could the stock he 
transplanted and grafted the same year?—S. C. 

5500.— Treatment of Streptocarpus.— This is, I 
think, about the only plant that I have never seen an 
article on in Gardknino. Would someone now kindly 
favour me with a general sketch of treatment from seeds or 
cuttings toflow-ering point and after? I have a packets of 
Streptocarpus hybrids seed, about to he sown.—T. D. L. 

550L— Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum.— 
I have seen this mentioned in Gardknino as being good for 
a room. I have procured a small plant of it. Being only 
an amateur gardener, I shall be very glad to have some 
suggestions as to the treatment of it? To what species 
does it belong, and does it like plenty of light and sun ?— 
L. C. II. 

5502.— White growth on soil In pots.—I have 
been troubled lately by a white growth all over the surface 
of the soil in some of my pots, much like the white mould 
that appears in a damp cellar. Thinking it came from 
using Icntheinic Guano I discontinued this, and have not 
seen it since. Was this the cause of it, and, if so, why?— 
Albt. E. Watson. 

5603.— Beds of Begonias.— I am anxious to have 
beds of Begonias—the large-flowered ones, I mean—this 
summer. Will seeds sown now lie ready in the summer, 
or should I get small plants or tubers, and what are the 
names of good sorts, different colours—but dark-red 
especially ? I shall be most grateful for any advice on the 
subject.- G. I. II. D. 

5504. — Growing Tomatoes.—I am putting up some 
glass-houses for Tomatoes on land that has been lying in 
Grass for about twenty-five years, and have no farmyard 
manure to put into the borders. Would “ B. C. R.*” or 
some other Tomato-grower, advise me os to the best 
artificials to use, and quantity to give both before and 
after planting ?— Ham Green. 

5505. — A Mushroom failure, dec.—I purchased 
four loads of horse-manure from some stables where peat- 
Moss is used as litter for the pun»ose of Mushroom growing, 
hut have lieen unsuccessful. Will anyone kindly inform 
me if this manure is ever successfully used for Mushroom 
growing ? Also what crops will be most benefited by the 
use of the aforesaid four loads of manure ?—E. W. 

5500.— Hedge for a wind-guard.—I am about to 
plant a hedge on light soil to serve as a wind-guard in a 
kitchen garden, and to perform that service as speedily as 
may be. I was aliout to use Privet, but was checked by 
the denunciation of it by “ A. II.,” on page 674. Would 
he or anyone else kindly suggest a better thing, tearing 
in mind the desideratum of quick growth?— Faber. 

5507.— Unsatisfactory Celery.— Every year mv 
Celery when dug up has rusty looking marks all about it. 
I cannot feel satisfied as to whether it is caused by insects 
in the Celery or hy grubs in the soil. Will someone kindly 
inform me and advise ? Soil, moderately light loain, open 
position, sloping to N.W’., Celery-fly troublesome, but! have 
good sticks, well blanched, and good otherwise.—W. H. 


5508. — Soil for Tomatoes.— Is it necessary to 
change the soil every year in a greenhouse for Tomatoes ? 
I have teen told that if grown in the same soil 
the second year they are liable to disease. My houses 
were built for Tomatoes, and hod fresh soil put in the 
borders last year, and they were successful. It seems a 
great labour to have to change the soil yearly.— Anxious. 

5509. — Weight and value of cow-manure.—I 
have got some fresh cow-manure without much litter in it; 
the litter is fallen leaves and Oat-straw, and exposed to the 
weather in an uncovered yard. As I have no way of 
getting at its weight, perhaps someone will give a ruie as 
to how many cubic feet should go to the ton, and the 
value per ton of manure in a covered and uncovered yard ? 


5510.— Plants for the banks of ponds.— I am 

making some ponds. They are to be puddled. The ground 
is heavy clay, but the hanks of the pond will be covered 
with good earth about a foot deep. Will someone kindly 
tell me what to plant on these hanks? 1 want something 
ornamental and interesting, either in plants or Grasses to 
to prevent the sun cracking the banks in the hot weather. 

55H.— Treatment of Euonymus.— Having seen 
the Euonymus mentioned in Gardknino as enjoying the 
Baline breezes at the seaside, and having some of my own 
which were planted this last autumn, but they do not look 
quite as fresh as they should, I write to ask if a overhead 
watering of salt and water would be of any use? If so, 
what proportion of salt and water should be used ?— 


5512.— Liming a kitchen garden.—I should be 
glad of some information as to the application of lime to a 
kitchen garden. When should it te laid on, and in what 
quantity ? How deeply should it lie dug in ? What sort of 
lime should be used ? The soil is a stiff clay for the most 
part, hut a jiortion is a light loam. What is the special 
benefit of applying lime? Is it desirable in all cases?— 
Amateur. 


5513. — Kitchen garden for profit.—I have an 
excellent kitchen garden and borders round the inside of 
the walls upon which several of the fruit-trees are trained. 
Will someone please inform me the best way to make 
a profitable use of the same bo that the vegetables can be 
raised and sold, the proceeds to assist in paying the 
expenses? In short, what are the best kinds of vegetables 
to grow ?—E. R. 

5514. — Orinurn bulbs. — In September last I 
received some Crinum bulbs from India and put them into 
a small greenhouse with a temperature of about 60 degs. 
They have not yet shown any signs of growth, though 
they are all quite hard at the base, and are not in any way 
rotted. Perhaps someone will be able to tell me when the 
bulbs should begin to grow, and give me some hints as 
to their proper treatment? It may be they require special 
soil?— Andrew A. Gardner. 


5515. — Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey.— I should 
be glad if someone would kindly tell me what is the matter 
with iny Pear-tree of above variety? I purchased it 
last year from a nursery, and now the bark is Swelling 
up so that I can peel it off. It is not planted more than 
6 inches deep, and is a pyramid. I should like to know 
if this is a disease called canker, or is it scale? If it is 
either of these, will someone he kind enough to tell me 
what I can do with it to cure it ?—J. B. 

5516. — Treatment of a lawn.—I shall be greatly 
obliged for the advice of “J. C. C.,” or other good 
authorities, as to the right treatment fora lawn which has 
been recently returfed, but w hich is now’ discovered to be 
almost all Moss. What should te used now to kill the 
Moss, and what should be applied as a dressing preparatory 
to sowing Grass-seeds over it in March or April? The soil 
is partly sand, partly loam, and this Mossy turf must have 
come from some undrained part.—J. E. L. 

5517. — A mossy lawn.— My lawn is in parts so thick 
with Moss that the lawn-mower will not work on it. I see 
it is recommended in Gardening to one of your corre¬ 
spondents similarly situated to plough it all up and re-sow 
it. But that would be a great disfigurement and the loss 
of a season. I am recommended to totally rake up the 
Moss and sow the land with a bushel of soot to a cartload 
of saw-dust. How’ would it he to do that, or is there any 
other stimulant that would te better?— Very Mossy. 


6518.— Tuberoses.— I have just potted 24 Tuberoses 
in 44-inch pots (one in a pot). After potting I watered 
them and placed them in an unheated house on the stage, 
the pots resting on a bed of ashes. I put aliout 1 inch of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre around each bulb to keep them moist. 
Would it be wise in a week or two to remove a few and 
put them in a heated house on a shelf, as I have no hot¬ 
bed for plunging the jiots in ? Would they te likelv to 
blossom (minus plunging)? I want them to flower about 
August or September.— Anxious. 

5519. — Pelargoniums out-of-doors in a wet 
district in Sussex.— Will anyone please to state the 
best kinds of Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums &c., lor 
outdoor (summer)culture in pots and beds? The best time 
to put them out in the open air and the best manner of 
treating them as to soil, manure, &c., before and after 
this period? Would Scakale pots, if efficiently drained, 
he likely to answer well for the Pelargoniums ? Would 
old cut-back plants be best for pots or would the usual 
autumn-struck cuttings do?—R. W 

5520. — Deutsia gracilis. --In the spring of last year 
I purchased one of these plants from a nurseryman, which 
after it had done flowering I stood in the open (in its pot), 
where it has been ever since. It is now starting into new 
growth, and I should be glad if any reader of Gardening 
will give me information as to how I must treat it now? 
I have a small greenhouse (unheated), but the tempera¬ 
ture is generally about 62 degs. by day at the present 
time, and about 50 degs. hv night, through its being ad¬ 
jacent to a room of the dwelling-house.— Header, /%- 
mouth. 


5521.— A small vinery.—I am thinking of putting 
up a small vinery with a heating apparatus with the idea 
of growing late Grapes for selling at about Christmas. 
My idea is to start the Vines and keep the heat going until 
the warm weather sets in. Could I then finish them off 
without further heat? Any advice as to varieties likelv 
to succeed in the hands of an amateur and tieatment will 
be much appreciated. Is there a good cheap work on Grape 


growing ? Is it any use trying to grow late Grapes wit fl¬ 
out heat?— F. Matiikson. 

5522. — Growing Roses.— Shortly tefore the 25th of 
March I shall te moving into a new house. In my garden 
I have two hush Hoses—a Gloire de Dijon and a Baroness 
Rothschild- each from 2k feet to 3 feet high. In the new 
house I am taking I shall have a conservatory. Could I 
grow these Hoses in pots there, and, if so, should I pot 
them at once, before the spring advances ? On the other 
hand, will they do tetter m a sunny, open liorder, and, if 
so, shall I leave them in my present garden until I actually 
want to move them ? If potting is advised, please say size 
of pot, and also if the bushes should be cut hack in the 
spring?— Taurus. 

5523. —Climbing Roses.—I have six Climbing Roses 
planted out in abed 111 a greenhouse which 1 have recently 
pruned. I intend starting them early in February. 
There will be bedding “Geraniums,” Ac., on the siulf 
in the same house. I should like to know if I should 
syringe the Roses once or twice a day ; also, what 
temperature should I maintain night and day (a heated 
house), ami whether I should admit air when the tem¬ 
perature rises above 55 degs. ? 1 saw an article in 
Gardening, Jan. 20, on forcing Roses, which says, “ That 
if the temperature rises to 55 degs. or even more, this will 
be of benefit to the plants, hut on no account admit air.” 
—Anxious. 

5524. —English guano for a garden.— Late last 
summer I enquired through Gardening os to the test 
artificial manure for general kitchen garden purposes on 
ground which had not been manured for four seasons, 
although crops had teen taken off it. Two of your corre- 

r ndents replied in Gardening, July 29th, recommending 
application of soot in the autumn tefore planting the 
Winter Greens, w’hich advice I duly carried out. This 
dressing of soot was to te followed in the spring hy the 
use of English guano. Might I ask for a few more particu¬ 
lars of this English Guano, und where it is to be obtained ? 
Perhaps also some one else would give his experience of it 
os a fertiliser?— Exhausted. 

6525.— Gold-fish. —W’ill someone kindly give me some 
hints upon the keeping of Gold-fish in perfect health in a 
bell-glass, size 9 inches deep by 10 inches diameter at the 
top. If any w-eed required, w'hat quantity, and of what 
sort? Can* town water te used, and how often should 
it be changed ? Would the green-fly (aphides) be injurious 
for them to eat? How often should they te fed, and with 
what? W’ould a flat glasss cover, raised about an inch 
aliove the top of the bell-glass, exclude too much air from 
the surface of the water for the health of the fish ? IIow 
long should the water and plants stand tefore the fish are 
put in? How many fish, 3 inches or 4 inches long, can be 
kept in this sized glass?— Kisii. 

5526.— Roses In pots.—I have just taken up from 
open ground some dwarf seedling Brier-budded Tea Roses 
and put them into 8-inch pots and placed in a cold frame. 
I do not want the blooms before say next January or 
February. I have a greenhouse, and keep it aliout 50 degs. 
during winter. The plants are very strong—aliout lj feet 
high. I should te very much obliged if “ J. C. C.” would 
say when I should prune and when repot them, and if 
they should he cut in hard ? I could keep them in the green¬ 
house all the summer if that is the better plan ; hut my 
greenhouse faces due south, and is a lean-to, and gets so 
hot that the only thing I grow in it during summer is 
Tomatoes. Names of dwarf Tea Roses budded on seedling 
Briers: Mme. Hoste, Innocent^ Pirola, Ethel Brownlow, 
Edith Gifford, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de Therese 
Levet, The Bride, and Catherine Mennet.— Jack. 

5527.— Japanese Chrysanthemums.—I have 
about 300 Japanese Chrysanthemums early, mid-season, 
and late, which I wish to growr for furnishing cut flowers, 
so require quantity of blooms rather than quality. I have 
no room to grow them throughout in pots, and as I am 
away from home a great deal during the summer and am 
single-handed, have not much time to devote to my plants. 
I w’as thinking of growing on in pots w ithout stopping, 
planting out in the open on a south bonier in April, cut¬ 
ting dow'ii to within 5 inches or G inches of the soil in Maj¬ 
or June, according to varieties, letting them grow on after 
cutting dowm without stopping or thinning till the autumn 
and then potting up. I wish to keep the plants as dwarf 
as possible and want plenty of bloom. I would feel obliged 
if any of your correspondents would say if my proposed 
plan will answer, and any hints on general culture of 
Chrysanthemums on thecutting-dow’n system when grown 
the open will he gratefully received ’—Traveller. 

5528.— Heating a vinery.—I have a vinery 00 feet 
long, heated by a saddle boiler. The furnace to heat this 
boiler consumes such an amount of coke that I am anxious 
to discover if some economy in fuel is practicable. O 11 
two occasions in the last few days I nave found the 
thermometer at 78 degs. at eleven o’clock a.m., and the 
ventilators have then been opened to reduce the tempera¬ 
ture. I find that the garden hoy who stokes the fire put 
on a shovelful of coke every’ hour during the day. My 
gardener tells me that 100 degs. of heatw’ill do no harm dur; 
ing the dav if the air is on ; though I tell him that I cannot 
believe such a difference in temperature between that 
degree and 45 degs. at night can be anything but harmful. 
Will someone kindly inform me what I ought to do ? 
Could not the fire be let out during the day when the 
weather is fairly mild, and lighted again in the evening ? 
At present my furnace burns about one ton of coke in 
three weeks. Are not these great variations of tempera¬ 
ture injurious? And is there not a great and unnecessary 
waste of heat at present? I have a good many plants in 
the vinery—Roses, &c. The vinery is divided into two 
equal parts, and the heat can be shut off from cither 
in portion.—F. 

5529.— An old orchard.—I have come into possession 
of an old orchard, which appears to have a clay and marley 
subsoil; there is a large pond in the centre which evi¬ 
dently drains the orchard. There arc atent 150 large and 
small fruit-trees-Tears, Apples, Damsons, Tlums, and 
many others. The whole is walled in with high walls. It 
has been neglected for many years, having been in 
Chancery. The weeds and Nettles were up into tlie 
branches of the trees, the bark of which is covered with 
a coating of green Moss, quite a Sage-green in parts. I 
have had a deep trench dug about 2 feet deep around e\ei y 
tree, and had about 12 inches cut off every root passing 
beyond a radius of 2 feet or 3 feet of the trunk. 1 have 
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taken the Grass-soda from an old meadow and put them in 
the trench and around the trunk, previously putting some 
old lime and mortar over the fibrous roots. * It is now pro¬ 
posed to put a quantity of ash-midden manure around 
each tree and whitewash the branches and the trunks with 
a solution of hot lime, containing a small quantity of 
paraffin. It is further proposed to cut them well in, and 
to prune them in the usual manner. Will someone kindly 
inform me whether such a course is proper under the 
circumstances, and, if not, what other could be suggested ? 
Assuming that the above proposals are carried out, would 
it be probable (other circumstances being favourable) 
that a good quantity of fruit can be expected this year?— 
E. R. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

5530. — An Orchid book (K. S.).— The “Orchid- 
growers' Manual ” is the best one I can recommend for your 
wants, published by B. S. Williams, Upper Holloway, 
London, N.-M. B. 

5531. — r’haUenopsls Schillerlana (II. Park*).— 
Yes, there is a while variety of this plant, and it is known 
by the name of vestalis. it is, however, very rare. The 
flower you send is certainly not it, the sepals and petals 
having quite a shade of rose upon them.— M. B. 

5532. — Acacia Oxycedrus (J. tf.;.—This is the 
name of the species sent. The flowers are closely set 
upon the spikes and are of a deep, rich yellow. It is a 
species which, flowering in winter, should be more fre¬ 
quently seen than it is ; indeed, there are a great many 
Acarias and other fine plants which are now cast on one 
side as useless.—J. J. 

5533. — Dendrobium nobile (J. West ).—This is a 
very fine form of the plant. I suppose the cause of its 
flowering so early, and before the other growths, arises 
from the fact of its being fully exposed to the sun during 
last summer. I advise you to out the growth off, as it 
will be of no more use, and it will add to the compactness 
of your plant.—M. B. 

5534. —ISpldendrum lnversum (J. M. W.).— 
This is the name of your plant, which is not a common one 
in cultivation, neither is it showy. The flowers before me 
are creamy-white, with a few purplish spots at the base of 
the sepals and petals ; the flowers are fragrant. The plant 
is a native of Brazil, and requires to be grown in the 
Cattleya-house.— M. B. 

5535. — Cypripedium H&ynaldlanum (II. B.). 
—1 can excuse you for mistaking this species for C. Lowi, 
for they are much alike; but this species flowers earlier 
than C. Lowi, the dorsal sepal is more spotted than in the 
last named species, and also the petals are more spotted 
at the base. It is a very fine species, each scape bearing 
from four to six flowers. Being a low-country plant it 
requires a good deal of heat.—M.B. 

5536. — Trachelium coeruleum (Trachelimn). 
This plant is a member of the “Campanula" family, and 
is a hardy herbaceous perennial, delighting in sandy loam 
and leaf-mould. It is commonly known as Throai-wort. 
It comes from Italy. I do not know where my friend wili 
get it in the trade, but the most likelv places would be 
Messrs. Backhouses, of York, and Mr. T. S. Ware, of 
Tottenham. I am sorry to state that 1 have no plants of 

0 dcmtofflossiim Alexandras Reginas. 

— T. J. sends me a beautiful spotted flower which T think 
roust be this variety ; it is a magnificent blossom, the semis 
and petals heavily spotted with rich-brown and tinged 
with purple on a ground of white. This variety although 
vey beautiful loses somewhat in effect from the seiials 
and petals being narrow ; nevertheless it is a very pretty 
variety seen in the spike ; it requires just the same treat¬ 
ment as the typical plant.—M. B. 

5538.- British Ferns (G. Webb).—It you intend 
these plants for exhibition purposes you do hot require 
very small-growing kinds, but some good and handsome 
forms of Atnyriums, Polvstichums, Polypodiuins, Lastreas, 
and Scolopendriums. You should grow quite two dozen 
kinds, so that you might have a choice of variety, and 
perhaps when you require to take a dozen out for'public 
exhibition you w ill then have a collection fit in all respects 
for competition. I do not consider anyone has a chance 
to win who grows only the number required.—J. J. 

5)39.— Oncidium varlcosuzn (G. Wynn ).—This 
is the plant of w’hich you send me flowers, and it is not 
the variety known os Rogersi. I should imagine bv the 
numbers of this variety that would appear to be about 
the country that was a very common form instead of one 
of the very rarest. The sepals and petals are small dull- 
yellow, spotted with reddish-brown, the lip being large 
and bright-yellow. It comes from Sao Paulo in Brazil, and 
was introduced here nearly 50 years ago. It requires to he 
grow n at the cool end of the Catlleva-house in the winter 
but in the summer months it may be grown with the 
O.lontoglossums.—M. B. 

5540.— Ooelogyne Dayana (J. Manning ).—This 
plant very much resembles C. Massangeana, and it is a 
capital plant to frrow in company with it. It is now about 
ten years since m this country, and is one of the intro¬ 
ductions of Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. I prefer it 
growing in a basket hung up near the roof-gloss in the 
hast Indian-house. It requires a liberal supply of water 
dunng the growing season, and during its resting season 
less will be required, but I always like to keep it supplied 
with enough at this time even to maintain the bulbs and 
leaves m a healthy, fresh condition. It should have good 
exposure to the light, but be shaded from the sun during 
the hotter part of the day. This, I think, will answer the 
questions asked. —M. B. 

5541 - Dendrobium superbiens.-^ w. ir. sends 

me flowers of this species which opened last November in 
perfect condition, which leads me to sav it is one of the 
most desirable s.tecies from ihe Torries Straits. The plant 
is sometimes called an Australian species, but [ ihink we 
want more confirmation of its being found on the 
Australian mainland. It apparently is found on the 
islands which abound in the straits, and also in New Guinea. 


It is a beautiful, free-flowering plant-, the blooms being 
each about 2$ inches across, the sepals being rosy-purple, 
knitted with veins somewhat deeper in colour, narrowly 
hordered with a white margin, the petals and lip being of 
a rich-crimson-purple. It is a plant, how ever beautiful, 
I somewhat hesitate in recommending my readers, for it 
will not succeed without strong heat.—M.*B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communication# respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which, 
shoutld be addressed to the Editor of Gardkxino Illub- 
stratkd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—J. K.— Maranta zebrina.- 

A. F. W.— Phlcbodium aureum. 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of odour and size, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit. — T. R .—Apples local kinds which 
we cannot name.- S. K. T .—Apple Ashmead's “ Kernel.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. Jones, Aigburth-road, Liverpool .—How to bud Roses 
has been described many times in back numbers of Gar¬ 
dening, but the best way to learn how to do it would be 
to get a neighbouring gardener to come in and show you. 

- Santa Rom. —Apply to Messrs. William Paul k Son, 

Waltham-cross, Herts. —T. IP. .S'.— Apply to Mr. T. S. 
Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N., or 

to Messrs. Backhouse k Son, The Nurseries, York.- 

Fatter .—“ Book on Conifers.” Apply to Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
London, S. W. 


Catalogues received. — Price List of Seeds. 
Messrs. Bobbie and Dicks, 66, Deansgate, Manchester. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF LONDON HORSES 
ON LONDON PAVEMENTS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING.” 

Sir, —I was a witness this morning, as I often 
am, of the struggles, sufferings, and nervousness 
of some fine cart-horses trying to move their loads 
over the wood-pavement. This is a very 
dangerous pavement when caught by ever so 
slight a frost, and if the men responsible for it 
were themselves yoked, with iron shoes on, to 
a load of coal, and had to bring it up or 
down Piccadilly on a slightly frosty morning, 
they would probably soon get a just notion of 
the value of this worst of pavements. No road 
pavement should ever be laid down without 
thought of the animals that have to move our 
enormous traffic. London has the noblest 
specimens of the draught horse of any city in 
the world, and thousands of them, and yet we 
are so cruel as not to give them a safe foothold. 
At least one thing might be done to modify this 
suffering. In all great veins of tratlic—say, like 
the Rayswatei-road—if a slip of small-cut and 
well-set granite were put alongside the wood, it 
would give the horses a secure footing in ease of 
light frosts and greasy state of the wood. If 
we took as much trouble to sot granite in small 
cubes as we do these forests of imported wood, 
we should get a far more enduring and clean 
roadway than we over can from dirt-soaked 
wood which often rots into holes in a few 
months. W. R. 


Stupid work in St. James’s Park.— 

The same kind of groundwork to which (as 
carried out in Hyde Park) you allowed me to 
draw attent ion recently is also now being done 
in St. James’s Park. In front of the barracks, 
for example, there is a pudding-like mound of 
earth with the trees deeply embedded in it. As, 
however, there was evidently some fear that the 
trees would be injured, a collar of bricks has 
lieen placed round the base of each tree, out of 
which it emerges ! In the east end of the park 
the same process is going on, the tree boles 
lieing embedded as usual. Many of the finest 
trees in St. James’s Park come out of the ground 
in these stone collars. One of the most beauti¬ 
ful things in tree life is the way that old trees 
rise out of the ground ; the union of strength 
and beauty of form which one may see in the 
old Oaks, Lombardy Poplars, and many other 
trees is completely hidden in St. James's Park, j 
However well meant the work, jt is most I 


inartistic, needless, and degrading to landscape 
gardening. The parks of London are its moat 
precioas possessions, and no snch thoughtl ess 
work should be done in them. St. Jameses Park 
for a town garden has many advantages, some 
excellent views, and there is nothing about it 
which wants hiding as the hen-houses might in 
a villa garden. The line of the earth’s own 
surface here is better far than that of the crudest 
efforts of the earth-moving gardener.—W. R., 
in Times. 


I O ROOTED CHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings, 

L.C1 post f r oe for P.O. Is. Id. Twelve distinct varieties, all 
free flowering, correctly named, just ready for growing on.— 
J. GROSS. Nurserymau, Redditch. 

■MILLERS VICTORIA ASTER.-Gigantic 

J-U- gorgeous double flowers, mixed, 3d. and 6d. pkt. ; six 
beautiful varieties, separate, la 6d. Large-flowering German 
Ten-week Stock, perfectly double fragrant flowers of hrillian, 
colours, mixed, 3d. and (VI. pkt,; six beautiful varietiest 
separate, Is. 3d. Phlox Druminondi, large-flowered, mixed, 
3d. and 6d. pkt.; six beautiful varieties, separate, la 3d. All 
post free. Illustrated Seed Catalogue, free.—F. MILLER A 
CO., 867, Fulham-road. l^ondon, S.W. 


H.RA PE-VINES.—Fine fruiting canes in pots, 

L* to bear 10 or 15 bunches at once, 6a Gd. each ; 3Ga for 6. 
Car. pd. on 6. All Fruit-trees wholesale and retail.—WILL 
TAYLKR, Nurseries, Hampton, Middlesex. 


lOfl ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS, Flower- 

■^LIVI ing Shrubs, and Climbers, from 9 inches to 24 feet, 20 
named varieties for 10 b. 6d., carriage paid to railway stat ion, 
including Cedrus Dcodara, Finns, Euonynma, Abies, Cuj»ree- 
Bus, Ac., all good and healthy- — HENRY k CO., near 
Anieraham, Bucks. 


A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI, 4, Is. 3d.; Wistaria, 

3 for Is. 4d. : Bignonia radicans, *, Is, 2d. : Climbing 
Roses, 4, Is. 2d. Ail good strong plants, all free.—HENRY ft 
CO., nea r Amcrsham, Bucks. _ 

{TARNATIONS.—Hardy Border, leading var- 

L* ieties, good rooted layers, 12, to include the new Car¬ 
nation Duchess of Portland, Germania, Mrs. Muir, Mary 
Morris, Penshurst, and Chameleon, 3s. 6d., free. Select List 
of all the leading varieties, free.—T. 8EARLE ft SONS, The 
Nurseries, WhitUesoa. 


T)ENDROBIUM PHALzENOPSIS Schm*deri- 

U anuni, bigihbum, undulatum, &e. —We offer an importa¬ 
tion of these at Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. ; carriage 4pi. extra. Warranted 
true. Catalogue free.—L eedsO ncum Co., Roundhay, Leeds 

1 000 REGAL And show choice 

J-jvJVyV/ Named Pelai go liums.—Vigorous busby plants 
to make $ood specimens lor summer bloom, including such 
grand varieties as Goldmii e, Mabel, Voloute, Rationale, and 
limny others equally distinct and good, 3s. Od. per doz. Cash 
with order. 2 small double Ivy-leaved, gratis with each doz. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — J. W. COLE, Florist, Midland- 
road, Peterborough. Testimonial: ** Plants received this 
morning give every satisfaction.—S. B. t Hackney." 

]Q PACKETS CHOICE HARDY FLOWER 

J-U Seeds, post free. Is. 3d. A very special offer —BRADLEY 
BROTHERS. Bardney, Lincoln. 

fpROP/EOLUM TUBEROSUM. Brilliant 

J- orange and scarlet climber, easily grown, flowers all sum- 
mer. 4 for Is., free.--LANGTRY, Bryansford. Co. Down. 


A GEM FOR HANGING BASKETS.— 

Trailing Bellflower (Campanula fragilis), wreaths of 
lovely salver-shaped blue flowers ; hardy, easily grown. Throe 
good plants. Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is best 
time to plant.--JOHN RAY NE R, H ighfleld, Southampton. 

THE SCARLET AND GOLD ICLIMBER 

* (Troprooluni tulicrosum), robust growth, rich foliage, 
brilliant bloom ; adorns garden, table, button-hole; succeeds 
in poorest soil. 2 good roots, 1*., free with directions. Now 
i» best time to plant.—RAYNER, as abov e. 

HI A NT WHITE MARGUERITE (Chrysan- 

themum maximum). —Perfectly hardy, and n'icds only to 
be once planted to yield profusion of large flowers year after 
year. 3 strong plants. Is., free, with directions. Now is best 
time to plant.—RAYNER. 

rPHE SCARLET COLUMBINE—Distm^T, 

J* striking, and elegant. Absolutely hardy and easy to 
manage. 3 well-rooted plants. Is., free, with directions. 
Now is b est time to plant.—RAYN KR, as above. _ 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS, strong cuttings. Mad. 

LI Desgrango, 10s. : Mrs. Hawkins, 15a. 1.000, free. Corn¬ 
flower. 10s. 1,000, all free, or 2s. 100. —FEARNLEY, John’s 
V ll.i, Hounslow-road, Hamilton Hill. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS!-Earliest 

'J nml latest market and exhibition varieties, truly named, 
9d. pep doz., free, carefully packed.-ELWELL BUGS., 
Ri dgew a y Nurse ries. Enfield. 

"DERNS ! FERNS !—40 rare roots, Kid., free, 

J* 11 sorts- Maiden-hair. Ceterach, Adiantum. etc. Just 
the tim >to plant H ANDREWS. Shute. Axnunsier. Devon. 

TJLIES OF THE VALLEY.—Strong dower- 


-Ll jug crowns, suitable for pots or b 
Yellow Broom, Is. ' 
street. Horncastle. 


--..-bedding. Is. 6d. 100, free. 

Yellow Broom, Is. dozen, free.—A- SIMMONS, 65, East- 


PJlELOGYNE C R 1ST AT A.—A fine variety, 

LI well grown and cheap, plants with 15 to 13 bulbs. Is. 6»L ; 
strong, 3o bulbs, 3 to 5 spikes, 3s. About 70 bulbs, 7 or 8 
spikes, 5s. ; stronger, 100 to 150 bulbs, 12 to 20 spikes, 7s. 6d. 
to 12s. Gd. each. -Trustees late J. STEVENSON, Timperley, 
Cheshire. 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LI is. 3d. ; one dozen, Exhibit! 
JONES, 20. Church-road. Notherton 


G. W. Childs, 

3dj one dozen, Exhibition plants, 2s. 6d.- A' 
n iKidlcj 


plants, 

I.FRF.D 


O WN-ROOT TEA ROSES.- Ollivier, Mermet, 

Aline Sisley. Goubault , Pact ole. Manrottir NalmimaiwL 


_ , Pact ole, Margottin, Nalioimand, 

Marie Van Iloutte, Henriette, Govatt, Glazenwood, Willer- 
moz, 5s. doz.: 30 b. 100. lhireliascr's select ion. 6a doz., free for 
cash with order. —DAWBKR, Ruett e Brayc Lodg e. Gue rnsey 

D AHLIAS.—Pot roots of Show, Cactus, Pom- 

pone, and Single, choice named sorts, 10, 2s. V*d. ; 20, 3s. 
Pansy plants, strong Show and Fancy, named var.. 12, Is. 6d.; 
24. 2». 6d. ; 50, 4s. 6d. Sent fret? for cash. — WlLi I AM 
JACKSON. Florist, Kettleshulme. Whaleybrhlge. Stockport. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


POMPONS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Pompon and Anemone Pompon varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are particularly adapted for 
amateurs whose space is often of a limited 
nature. Not only do they require smaller pots 
than the Japanese and Incurved sections, but 
they do not grow nearly so tall as the bulk of 
the sorts belonging to the named sections- 
Apart from these considerations. Pompon and 
Anemone Pompon Chrysanthemums are much 
preferred to any other kind by reason of their 
prim neatness and refinement, and also for the 
free manner in which they flower when culti¬ 
vated as bushes. In this form they can be kept 
quite dwarf. My intention in this article is, 
however, to confine myself to the method of 
producing exhibition blooms. Opinions differ 
as to the manner in which the cut flowers should 
be staged for exhibition, whether in bunches of 
three blooms, one on each spike, supported 
several inches above the stand to show the 
foliage, or in bunches comprising an undefined 
number of flowers without any disbudding. The 
former I regard as the most satisfactory, for 
under what is termed the “ big bloom method,” 
the real character of the variety is brought out, 
both in size, form, and colour. The foliage too 
is much better, w’hich enhances their appear¬ 
ance, and in staging for exhibition a much more 
uniform stand can be obtained than by irregular- 
sized bunches. It is also much easier then for 
judges to determine the merits or demerits of a 
stand when an equal number of blooms are 
staged in all stands. Those possessing the 
greatest individual quality are bound to win. 
Like all other sections where quality of the 
blooms is the leading point, the plants require a 
long season of steady, uninterrupted growth to 
allow the shoots to mature properly. From 
such as these only can the best blooms be had. 
Cuttings should be inserted at once. If two are 

E ut into one 2J)-inch pot they are easily repotted 
y dividing half the soil carefully to each. In 
this manner no great check is given to the 
plants. At this time of the year roots are more 
quickly formed than during the dull days of 
December. Under handlights in a cool house 
or even a newly-started vinery or Peach-house 
are good places to strike the cuttings in. 
Wherever they are placed they should be kept 
air-tight in the frame. A layer of coal-ashes on 
the stage under the handlights is the best 
means of affording this requirement. A cool, 
moist bottom is also assured. If the position is 
fully exposed to the sun the cuttings will 
require shade, especially if the leaves flag. The 
more this is allowed the longer they will be in 
making roots. Directly the plants are furnished 
with roots and will liear exposure to air and 
sunlight without the leaves flagging, remove 
them to a 

Shelf close to the glass in the same 
another cool-house, where they can obtain 
abundance of air to prevent the growth being 
drawn up weakly. Do not top the plants, but 
allow them to grow till- the first break occurs, 
when four or five o^fthe jsyon^^ ranches 


should be selected, removing the others, also 
all shoots as fast as they appear from the main 
stems. Should a second break occur by the 
formation of a flow F er-bud early in August, the 
bud and the shoots must be again taken off, 
retaining only those branches which were 
selected at their first break, except that four 
more shoots may be retained to each plant, 
making in all eight to ten blooms on each. If 
the break occurs during the last days of August 
rub out the shoots then made, and retain the 
flower-bud formed at the end of each branch. 
These will produce large and well-formed blooms 
if all other details are carried out. Continue to 
pinch out any superfluous shoots that appear, 
so as to concentrate the whole energy of the 
lant into the selected buds. Pots 8 inches in 
iameter are quite large enough for Pompons, 
the soil and manner of potting to be the same 
as for the other sections, instructions for which 
will appear in Gardening os occasion necessi¬ 
tates. House the plants from five to six weeks 
rior to the time they are required to be in 
loom, placing them in a light position as near 
to the glass as possible. For the first shift 
from the cutting pots into those inches in 
diameter use the following compost: Two parts 
fibry-loam, one part leaf-soil (if available), and 
one part horse-manure partly-decayed. If leaf- 
soil is not to be had use an extra quantity of 
horse-manure, adding a small portion of wood-. 
ashes. If the loam is inclined to be heavy in 
texture add coarse silver-sand freely, but if of 
a sandy nature very little sand will be needed. 
At 

All stages of their growth provide plenty 
of space between the plants so that they may 
not be drawn up weakly, but be at all times 
stocky in growth. The following is a good 
selection of varieties in both sections : 

Pompons. — Black Douglas (rich dark-crimson), 
Charles Dickens (gold-tipped rose), Comte de 
Morny (bright-purple), Golden Mile. Marthe 
(bright-golden-yellow), La Purete (white), Lizzy 
Holmes (canarv-yellow, tipped-rose), Mile. Elise 
Dordan (soft lilac-pink), Mine. Marthe (white, 
full solid bloom), Marabout (white, fimbriated 
florets), Mrs. Bateman (orange-brown), Nellie 
Rainford (buff-yellow), President (dark-rosy- 
crimson (Pygmalion (deep-rose), Rosinate 
(blush-rose), St. Michael (rich-gold-yellow), 
Volcan (deep mahogany-red, florets tipped gold), 
William Sabey (canary-yellow, quite one of the 
best), William Kennedy (rich-crimson, shaded 
amaranth), William Westlake (rich-golden- 
yellow, suffused with a reddish tint), Maid of 
Kent (white). 

Pompon Anemones. — Antonius (golden- 
yellow), Astrea (lilac guard florets, blush disc), 
Calliope (ruby-red guard florets, red disc), Mme. 
Chalonge, blush guard florets, blush shaded 
sulphur disc), Mme. Montels (white guard 
florets, yellow disc), Marguerite de Coi (blush 
guard florets, yellow disc), Marie Stuart (pale- 
lilac guard florets, sulphur-yellow centre), 
Rcgulus (cinnamon guard florets, brownish disc), 
Perie (rose-lilac guard florets, pale-rose disc), 
Sidonie (lilac guard florets, blush centre), Queen 
of Anemones (rose-crimson), Bessie Flight (sport 
from Mme. Montels, but of a deeper colour), 
Emily Rowbottom (cream-white sport from 


Marie Stuart), Magenta King (magenta guard 
florets, yellow disc), Rose Marguerite (bright- 
rose. E. Molyneux. 


5527.— Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—Rather than cut the plants down in May or 
June, as suggested, it would be better to top 
the plants when 4 inches high in the pots, ana 
again when 5 inches more of growth has been 
made. After this allow all shoots to grow away 
at will, and all buds that form to develop 
blooms. The plants must not be crowded 
during any stage of their growth, especially 
while they are in pots. If tlie plants have not 
space to extend their growth properly, and not 
given abundance of air the shoots will be drawn 
up weakly, they will not produce nearly so 
many flowers, and must of necessity grow much 
taller. Gradually harden off the plants in 
frames before planting them out. “ Traveller ” 
must lie guided by the locality as to whether 
they can be safely planted out in April or not. 
It is not wise to lie too venturesome in this or 
the points of the new shoots might get nipped 
by frost. Such an occurrence cannot be any 
benefit—rather the reverse. Do not plant them 
in soil that is rich—a too luxuriant growth is 
not favourable to free flowering. Much better 
give the plants one or two copious soakings with 
liquid-manure, if the growth is not being freely 
made. What is wanted to give a quantity of 

f ood blossoms is a free and matured growth. 

’lace a stout stake to each plant when the 
shoots are 1 foot high, to this tie all the branches 
loosely, yet firmly, as growth proceeds. If the 
branches are allowed to fall on to the ground 
and there lie, as is very often the case, the 
appearance of the plants afterwards is not 
enhanced by the crooked state of the branches. 
Early in September cut around each plant with 
a spade at a distance from the stem as will 
allow for potting. W T hen the plants are lifted 
for potting at the end of the month, they will 
not then feel the check nearly so much as 
though they were dug up direct and potted. A 
position behind a north wall will suit the plants 
for a week or so after potting, syringing them 
twice daily to prevent flagging. — E. M. 


5497.— Electricity and plant grow¬ 
ing. —The late Mr. Siemens tried experiments 
with electricity in growing flowers and fruits. 
I do not think it was ever stated what result 
was arrived at, but I expect it was only partially 
successful, as nothing has been heard of it since, 
and if electricity could have been usefully applied 
something more would have come out of it 
before this. I think the idea current then was 
that plants under the influence of the electric 
light would grow' night and day, or, rather, the 
progress would be much greater. But would 
the plants stand the unnatural excitement ? This 
difficulty w T as not settled by the experiments in 
question. No doubt plants will be much 
healthier in houses where the electric light is 
used, as it docs not scorch and vitiate the atmos¬ 
phere in the same way that gas does, and there¬ 
fore whe the use of the electric light becomes 
general plant culture in rooms will be much 
easier and more successful —Ei H. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory* 

The cuttings of Chrysanthemums are now pretty well 
all put in, ana the early-rooted plants are ready for shifting 
into 5-inch pots ; a cool, airy House is the best place for 
them now till it is safe to place them in a cold pit, which 
will be shortly. Everybody should grow a gooa group of 
Dime. Desgrange ; it is one of the best and most useful of 
the early-flowering varieties, and if the buds are thinned 
the flowers come much flner. Winter-flowering Salvias 
arc deserving of more consideration than is given to them ; 
by growing several varieties a long succession of bloom 
can be had with very little trouble, as all one has to do is 
to strike cuttings now and pinch the leading shoots a few 
times, and plant out in an open situation end of May, and 
pot up in September. Splendens, Bruanti, Pitcheri, 
Bethel!, albo-cmrulea, and gesneraflora are all good ; the 
last named is a late bloomer. Late Cinerarias just coming 
into bloom will be improved by liquid-manure. Those 
who have a good habited, large-flowering strain should 
save seeds from the best; they will seed freely in a cool 
house during spring, and the seeds will be ripe in time to 
sow for next season’s blooming. There is very often a 
difficulty in getting seeds of a good strain from the whole¬ 
sale dealers. Stake early-flowering Pelargoniums; just 
enough stakes should be used to open the plants out and 
no more. Keep down green-fly either by fumigating or 
dipping in an insecticide. Promptitude in dealing with 
insects is very important, as when plants are badly 
infested it takes bo much fumigating to clear the insects 
off. Azaleas, Indian and Japanese, are very prominent 
now in the conservatory ; very weak liquid-manure will be 
beneficial to pot-bound plants twice a-week or so. There 
are plenty of bulbs in bloom now; but there is nothing 
more beautiful in a quiet way than the groups of Freesias, 
which are flowering very well this year. After flowering 
the bulbs must be gradually dried off on a shelf near the 
glass, and then kept without water till August, when they 
can be repotted. Young Cyclamens sown in autumn, 
which have been grown steadily in boxes, should be planted 
in single pots, and, as soon as the roots have worked 
through the soil, be shifted into 5-inch pots, and early in 
June moved to cold frames placed in a shady situation. 
Turfy loam and leaf-mould in about equal proportions, 
made fairly porous with sharp sand, will suit them. It is 
late now to sow Cyclamens for blooming next winter if 
really good plants are wanted. Plants raised now will 
bloom, but will not so freely as if the seeds are sown 
in August or even earlier, and the plants kept growing 
steadily all winter. The bulb under this treatment gets 
strong enough to produce good foliage and abundance of 
fine blossoms. Lay in a good stock of loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand for potting purposes. Drainage materials 
and clean pots will be required. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The White (Madonna^ Lilies are now throwing up spikes; 
these will be charming towards May-day. In many 
gardens these are largely grown for the cool conservatory, 
and they will bc»r gentle forcing so as to get them in 
bloom by Easter in most seasons; but Easter comes early 
this year. Gladiolus The Bride is a charming bulb for the 
cool-house; the bulbs can be plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
till all danger from frost is over, and, if necessary, covered 
with paper on cold nights. Double Wallflowers, Brompton 
Stocks, Canterbury Bells, Clove and other Carnations, 
Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty (Pinks), Scarlet and other 
Anemones, and all the hardy kinds of bulbs will be in 
blossom or coming on now. On the whole, I don’t think 
the owner of the unheated greenhouse has any need to 
envy those who have the care and expense of heated 
structures. The Christinas Roses have now pretty well 
done blooming under gloss, but they must not be turned 
out till the weather is quite settled. 

Stove. 

Growth is becoming active now. Many Orchids, Ferns-, 
and other plants will now or shortly require repotting. 
Healthy young plants with vigorous roots may be shifted 
on with a hall entire; but in some instances", doubtless, 
the soil will be sour, and the halls must lie reduced. This 
is the season when plants will make new efforts to extend 
themselves, and the growth will require regulating to the 
extent, in some instances, of cutting back in order to get 
new growth from the bottom ; this refers more especially 
to soft-wooded plants. Graft Epiphyllums on Pereskia 
Stocks. Move relays of Tuberoses into heat to ensure a 
succession of flowers for button-holes and sprays. Shake 
out auu repot Calodiums, using loam and old manure for 
the strong-growing kinds ; the small, delicate sorts, of 
which argyrites may be taken as the type, will do better 
in lighter compost, freely mixed with clean, sharp sand. 
This last-named Cal odium makes a beautiful dinuer-lable 
plant. 

Pines. 

Lay in a good stock of rich turfy loam for repotting the 
general stock of Pines early in March ; this will form the 
bulk of the material required. A little soot or bone-meal 
or very old manure must be used for the last shift, especi¬ 
ally where comparatively small pots are used. It will also 
be necessary when the repotting takes place to renew the 
plunging-beds; if tan is used this should be got in and 
exposed to fermentation in an open shed, if possible, to fit 
it for making up the beds, and replunging the plants 
immediately after potting. Plants which are just throw¬ 
ing up fruits may have a little more heat, and liquid- 
manure may be given in a weak state every time the 
plants are watered. The plants should be looked over 
twice a-week now, though it will not follow that every 
plant will need water so often. A good deal depends upon 
the construction of the house or pit ami the heating. 
Sixty-five degs. at night will he high enough for the 
present ; GO degs. will do for sir “cessions and suckers. 

Early Grapes. 


enclose the pots with rough turfy loam and manure. The 
roots will soon work out after it, and then the outside 
compost can be enriched by application of artificial 
manure ; this is a better way of feeding them, keeping the 
roots within the pots and deluging the soil therein with 
strong liquids. Rub off all sub-laterals below the bunches, 
and there will be but little growth left beyond the 
bunches except the two leaves, which is usually as much as 
there is room for when the Vines are trained near. In the 
case of pot-Vines, where it is desired to obtain as much 
from the house as possible, the rods need not be trained 
further from each other than 2 feet. The Vines will be 
run out and young canes take their place next year. The 
hot-bed for propagating may be started now’. Except a 
properly-constructed house, fitted with a tank for bottom- 
heat, there is no system of propagation better or cheaper 
than the old-fashioned hot-bed made large enough to keep 
up its heat for throe months. The plunging-bed inside 
the frame may consist of saw*dust or Coeoa-nut-flbre, and 
all plants except Pelargoniums may be propagated in such 
a bed with the greatest ease from this on to May or later. 

Window Gardening. 

When bulbs go out of bloom move them to a spare 
window, and give enough water to keep the growth fresh, 
so the ripening process may be a gradual one. Cuttings 
of Zonal and other "Geraniums” will root now in sandy 
soil. Do not crowd too many cuttings in a pot or they 
will damp off. Ferns which are starring into growth may 
be repotted in clean, well-drained pots; some of the old 
9oil should be shaken away. Be careful in watering after 
repotting; let the roots feel the new soil before much 
water is given, and then healthy progress can be depended 
upon. 

Outdoor Garden. 

So far as regards the general collection of Roses, it is 
yet too soon to prune, but Roses on walls and arches, 
where sheltered, may have the longest shoots shortened 
a little and the weakly shoots cut out. Roses on warm 
borders intended to produce early flowers for cutting may 
also be pruned, and newly-planted Roses which were 
planted with the wood unshortened may have the longest 
shoot> reduced to relieve the strain upon the roots. This 
is perhaps a small maLter; but the principle of reducing 
the top in proportion to the loss of the roots soon after the 
plants are lifted is, I think, a sound one. Of course the 
plants will be cut back further later on. Anything done 
now or when the Roses were planted is only with the view 
of relieving the roots a little till roots begin to form, and 
as root-action, in the case of Roses, will take place almost 
as soon as the plants are firmly fixed in the ground, by the 
time the final pruning takes place the new roots arc pre¬ 
pared to begin work. This proves the value of early 
planting. I have replanted Roses which had been laid in 
in the autumn at various times during winter and in open 
weather ; there is soon a movement of the roots to get a 
Arm grasp of the soiL In another way this illustrates the 
value of firm planting. A plant loosely fixed in the soil 
cannot begin to work until the soil presses the roots 
closely, and unless the plants are firmly fixed in the ground 
by treading, the natural settlement of the soil takes time, 
and in the meantime the plants may die. I am persuaded 
a good many plants do die from being loosely placed in 
the soil. Get all borders dug or forked over, and, if neces¬ 
sary, manured, to be in readiness for seed-sowing next 
month. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries for forcing may be placeJ in heat in larger 
numbers now. Start them in a temperature of 50 degs. at 
night, and when some progress has been made raise* the 
temperature to 55 degs. or a little more, and when the 
bernes are set and thinned raise the temperature to 
65 degs. if early Strawberries are required. Strawberries 
are unlike many fruits which are forced. It is not neces¬ 
sary, except for the purpose of pushing them on rapidly, 
to continue increasing the temperature. Though they 
will not lie so early, thev will be quite as good if brought 
on in a low temperature all through their growth. Straw¬ 
berries in bloom must, be helped with the eamel's-hair 
brush. A light dusting over with the syringe on a bright 
morning about. 10.30 to 11 a.m. will help to disperse the 
pollen, and pretty well the same thing will happen with 
Peaches if syringed when in full bloom. If there comes a 
dry, hot time under glass when Peach-trees are in bloom, 
I have often noticed that the blossom* do not set so well 
unless the syringe is used. It is interesting to notice 
different kinds of Peaches when a number of trees are 

K rawing under the same conditions in one house. The 
oval George, as is well known, is one of the best setting 
and cropping Peaches in existence. It is not so large as 
some, but it is certain to come right. Dymond, River's 
Early York, and Grosse Mignon are good setters. The 
trees which usually carry the lightest crops under glass 
are Waterloo, Alexander, and Noblesse, though Waterloo 
sets well outside on a sunny wall. It is difficult to make 
i oung trees under glass moderate their grow th. The con¬ 
clusion I have come to is that the moment it is noticed a 
tree is making wood of too strong a character, as soon as 
the leaves fall lift the roots ; this effectually checks over- 
luxuriance. Melons now making progress may have a 
night temperature not under 65 degs., with a comfortable 
bottom-heat. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Late sowing generally means late gathering, especially 
as regards early Peas. When the middle of February is 
here there is no time to be lost. I do not say seeds should 
be rushed in irrespective of the condition of the land ; but 
as soon as the surface is dry and the soil works kindly get 
early crops of all the things which arc required os soon as 
possible. A great deal may be done with hot-beds now. 
Not an inch of space should be wasted. When frames are 
used for forcing Seakalc and Asparagus, as soon as the 
produce has been cut, turn out the roots, stir up the soil* 
and add more if required, and fill up immediately with 
another crop, such as early Potatoes, Horn Carrots, or 
Paris Market Lettuce. In sowing Cauliflowers at this 


The Black Hamburghs and Foster’s Seedlings will now 
be thinned if sUrted early in December, and if in pots 
more nutriment should bo given. It is a good plan to 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than it here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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season in heat sow a few' seeds of Veitoh's Autumn Giant, 
unless a sowing was made in autumn. By sowing now in 
heat and helping the plants on as much as the early nine¬ 
ties, the plants will come in useful in August and later, 
when, if Hot and drv, the early kinds and Walcheren will 
be quite useless. This is a very valuable quality in this 
Cauliflower ; no matter how dry the weather is it will not 
open or get rough and unusable. The only objection to it 


is it sometimes on rich land gets too large. Celery is 
generally lasting out well this season. There has been no 
sharp frost to injure it much, as the week's sharp weather 
we had did scarcely any harm. Early Potatoes may be 
planted on the early border. I expect there will be more 
Myatt's and Beauty of Hebron Potatoes than any other 
planted in small gardens; they are both reliable. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

It is time that seed of Tomatoes was in now. These 
plants require a long period of growth before producing 
the first npe fruit, and though they will stand a good deal 
of heat in the earlier stages, too much only weakens them, 
and in any case amateurs seldom get their plants to grow 
os fast and strong as those who have to make a living out 
of it. Tomatoes sown in January ought to ripen their 
first fruits in May, and those started in February in June, 
but it is not everyone who can do this. The manner in 
which the culture of Tomatoes has spread during the 
last few years is really astonishing, and if the total extent 
of glass devoted to this crop throughout the country could 
be ascertained it would be found to be almost incredible. 
I know this from the number of questions, &c., on the 
subject I am constantly receiving. Even plants for out¬ 
door culture should be raised this month, if possible, for 
large and strong examples in 0-inch or 7-inch pots, turned 
out at the end of May, will begin fruiting directly, and the 
best part of the season be thus benefited by, instead of being 
lost as when small, late-sown plants are used. There is not 
much to see or be done in the outdoor garden yet, the only 
plant that seems to be capable of blooming at this season 
where there is any smoke about being the Mezereon 
(Daphne mezereum), which is at present a perfect mass of 
rosy-lilac blossoms. The Winter or Naked - flowered 
Jasmine, too, does well in towns, and every garden ought 
to obtain n specimen or two of both these charming 

S lants. The next thing to bloom will be the beautiful 
owering Almond, a tree which grows and flowers pro¬ 
fusely anywhere. Crocuses and Snowdrops are making a 
brave show’ now ; if birds pick the blossoms pass a few 
turns of black cotton just above the rows or patches, 
securing it to short sticks. In a cold frame or house 
common Primroses are a mass of bloom, and there arc 
some flowers on the Christmas Roses yet. What a pity it 
seems that we cannot get Violets to flower, and scarcely 
to grow, in town gardens! Vines, both indoors and out, 
should he pruned without delay ; those under glass may 
l>e started at any time now, tHough where there is only 
one house they are, as a rule, allowed to take their time. 
A few Strawberries in pots are very interesting, and, with 
due care, will produce some welcome fruit; they m&v be 
brought into a fairly warm greenhouse at once," the best 

f iloce being on a high shelf near the glass. Keen's Seed¬ 
ing and Noble ore the two best sorts for town gardens 
but the latter is sadly deficient in flavour. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
17th to February 24th, 

Took up the remainder of the Jerusalem Artichokes; 
selected tHe best shaped medium-sized tubers for planting, 
and placed the others in a store to be ready for use when 
required. Took up more Rhubarb-roots"for forcing iu 
Mush room-house. Gave the ground intended for Onions 
a dressing of soot and forked it in lightly. Sowed Brussels 
Sprouts in a warm bonier ; a few seeds have also been 
sown in a box under glass os it is important to raise 
some plants early. Planted Cauliflowers under handlights; 
also a row’ in a trench close to front wall of forcing-house. 
Sowed a box of seeds in warm house. Made up a slight 
hot-lied for sowing seeds of Celery in frame. Cleared out 
exhausted Mushroonvlieds, and made up new lied* for 
succession. Watered beds in bearing with warm liquid- 
manure. Sowed Mustard and Cress in lioxes two or three 
times a-week as required. Filled up winter Lettuce-beds 
and planted new licds. Took remainder of Parsni]>s, and 
manured and dug land for next crop. Sowed Peas and 
Beans for succession. Put sticks to autumn-sown Peas. 
.Sowed seeds of Lockie's Perfection Cucumber. Potted off 
Tomatoes ; shall keep them on stages near the gloss in a 
warm house. Made a new plantation of Seakale by planting 
the thongs or roots cut from the strong crowns when 
taken up for forcing ; they were planted in rows 13 inches 
apart anil 12 inches ajiart in the rows. The sets were 
planted with a dibble, just covering the crowns. The 
cuttings had been laid in damp sand and had begun to 
form new' crowns on the upper ends of the roots. Such 
roots make strong crowns suitable for forcing in one 
season. Prepared a piece of ground ami drew drills 
IS inches apart and sowed Asparagus seeds of the Colossal 
variety, which, 1 think, conies into bearing rather earlier 
than the common variety. Put in cuttings of various 
tilings, including a lot of stove plants, such as Crotons, 
Drachmas, Euphorbias, Begonias, Ate*. Repotted Ferns, 
dividing some to increase slock ; but a good n % v. 
of the common sorts are raised from spores. Csually 
the Pterises and a good many Adiantum*, Polypodiums, 
A r i\, coine up all over the house from the «]>ores, 
which are scattered from the plants as they ri|>en. 
Several spivies of Aspleniuin and others, which aro 
viviparums, are propagated by cuttings of the 
fronds. Sowed more Tomatoes, including Perfection, Ham 
Green Favourite, and Glamorgan. looked over Peaches 
and Vines in forcing-houses to thin ,voung wood and tie 
down. Thinned Grapes in early house. Gave inside 
borders a good soaking of warm water. Put in a few more 
Chrysanthemum-cuttings of late sorts, of which cut rings 
have been rather scarce. Potted on young Fuchsias. 
Stirred the soil among beds and tiorders of spring flowers. 
Forked up borders chiefly occupied with bulbs. Finished 
pruning and training Peach-trees on walls. Took up and 
replanted Box edging. Thinned shrubs in new shmobery 
which, in order to obtain some effect at once, were planted 
rather thick. Moved more Strawberries to forciug-house. 
Used camol’s-hair-pencil among plants in bloom about 
11 a.m. Shifted on young Palms into 5-inch pots. Potted 
off bedding "Geraniums.” Divided a lot of Lobelia 
fulgens ana potted the offsets. Stopped tying and top¬ 
dressing Cucumbers in house. Planted forced Beans for 
succession 
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GRAFTING A BAD PRACTICE. 

The art of grafting is in many respects a great 
nuisance, although tho nurserymen will not be 
easily persuaded on that point. Trade customs 
and practices notwithstanding, however, it is 
pretty clear the practice of grafting everything 
upon something else does a lot of harm, and in 
regard to a great many ornamental shrubs is the 
cause of their being neglected and left in com- 
]>arative obecurity. In the coarse of extensive 
planting of trees andshrubs for some years past I 
have had many curious experiences, and some 
absolute failures. A quantity of the Fiery Thorn 
(Crata*gus Icelandi) was planted where a fringe 
of low bushy growth was desired. The follow¬ 
ing year a plentiful crop of Quince suckers 
appeared, and it was simply a case of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, which, of course, was the 
strongest, so the Quinces were transplanted 
elsewhere. This shrub can be raised in any 
quantity from seed, and I have since made other 
plantations of seedlings with the best results. The 
little single and double Plums and Almonds, 
some of the prettiest shrubs of spring-time, are 
among the early failures as grafted plants. If 
happily they are established on their own roots 
they are not likely to disappear. Of course, the 
nurseryman says we should 

Watch for and kkmovk the suckers as they 
come, but when one has all the lovely flowering 
shrubs, this is not a simple matter. It is au 
endless job. It is alisurd to suppose that this 
grafting either adds to the vigour or in any way 
assists the plant to make strong and healthy 

f rowth. The very opposite generally happens, 
t is crippled by an unhappy alliance or union 
with something else, never shows its true 
character, but ultimately dies. The moral is a 
very simple one. Avoid grafted shrubs. It 
will need close observation to see that they do 
not come in unawares. Last year a very in¬ 
teresting Bramble, with large Hawthorn-like 
leaves, named Rubus cratiegifolius, came to me 
and was duly planted. There were three plants, 
but they are all dead, victims of grafting. The 
last one, which had made some growth, I had 
taken up recently to remove elsew'hcre, but its 
stock had died clean aw'ay, leaving a rootless 
branch. The new 

Red Broom (Genista Andreana) is now' being 
generally distributed, but most of the plants I 
see are grafted, and that means future trouble 
and many deaths. This shrub will strike from 
cuttings, and therefore it can be had upon its 
own roots, and will l>egin to flower before it is 
a yard high. Those who plant specimen Confers 
of the choicer kinds should see that they are not 
grafted, for the practice is a special al>omination 
with regard to these. The height of alwurdity 
was reached among Conifers by grafting the 
Deodar upon the Larch —an evergreen upon a 
summer leafing tree ! The only recommenda 
tion that grafting has is it is an expeditious 
method of raising stock, but it has also 
and truly l>een called fraudulent, for 
it is a species of fraud to distribute plants upon 
foster roots tfcat linger for a time only to l>e 
choked to death in the unequal contest between 
root and branch. What is true of ornamental 
shrubs, to w’hich these notes have special refer¬ 
ence, will also apply to standard fruits, and it is 
now' clearly proved that our 

Best Am.Es will grow as well and fruit as 
finely upon their own roots as upon those of the 
Crab or any other stock. The Medlar is a 
charming tree in leaf, flow'er, and fruit, but it is 
often crippled by grafting I have just chopped 
down three standard trees that have l>een six 
years planted and have hardly made any growth. 
Certainly the diameter of the head of the tree 
has not increased 1 foot in the six years. The 
reason is that the Medlar is grafted on a Pear- 
stem, and the Fear is on the roots of something 
else. Other Medlars planted at the same time 
have made nice trees, but they arc grafted on 
the Hawthorn. Inquiries in many directions 
have failed to find out anyone who has the 
Medlar on its ow r n roots, and yet it is a native 
tree and knows no grafting in its w'ild state. 

A. H. 


Drawings for '* Gardening."— Reader* trill 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruits and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawing* to mad* will be engraved in 
the beet manner and will appear in due court* in 
Qa.xdx.hlx9 Illustrated 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CHOICE FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Himalayan Heather (Camsiopk f asticjiata). 
Cassiopk is a limited genus of erioaceoua plants 
generally grown in gardens under the name of 
Andromeda, but now’ separated from that 
( £enus, which contains only one species (A. poli- 
olia), a native of our ow r n moors. They are ex¬ 
tremely pretty plants, and should find a place 
in all collections of hardy flowers, the chief 
requisites to their successful cultivation being 
peaty soil w r ell drained, as they are all extremely 
impatient of stagnant moisture about their 
roots and absolute shade from the midday sun. 
The best plan is to raise small mounds of peat, 
and plant them on the top, taking care that 
they do not want for water both at the roots 
anti overhead. They are increased by division, 
rooting freely when pegged down. C. fastigiata 
(here figured) is decidedly the handsomest of 
this small oup of plants, few of which are in 


(8alix vitellina), of which the Cardinal Willow 
is said to be but a variety, makes a spreading 
tree when large. I have not, however, seen 
any of the Cardinal Willow more than 16 feet 
or 18 feet high ; but it is comparatively new, as 
it was only sent out in 1878-79, and some years 
then elapsed before its high merits were recog¬ 
nised os an ornamental tree. It is not the rule 
to recommend particular firms in these pages, 
but the nurseries to which I alluded in my 
article were those of Mr. Anthony Waterer, 
Messrs. Jackman, and Mr. W. Slocock, all of 
which are at Woking, and in all of them I saw 
quantities of this special Willow on the occasion 
mentioned.—A. H. 

5506.— Hedge for a wind guard. -In 

this case certainly the Privet would l>e a very 
poor and ineffectual thing, because a hedge to 
give shelter must have some degree of height, and 
a high Privet-hedge w'ould be in danger of partial 
or complete prostration. It is better to wait a 
little longer for the grow th of something else if 
a hedge that will answer the purpose required 
of it is ultimately secured. 
A good hedge gives as much 
shelter as a wall. I was 
recently standing behind a 
line of natural unclipped 
Hollies during a tremendous 
gale, and yet could not feel 
the slightest force of the wind. 
I can hardly recommend Holly 
to “ Fal»er, " however; it would 
be too slow. Perhaps he would 
try Lawson’s Cypress (Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana). This grows 
very rapidly, bears any amount 
of cutting, and I have seen 
perfect wind-breaks 16 feet 
high made with it. It is now 
plentiful and cheap in the large 
nurseries. The Beech makes 
an excellent hedge, and there 
are some magnificent hedges of 
it, enclosing and sheltering 
large portions of the kitchen 

f arden at Livermere Park, 
lury St. Edmunds. The 
common Yew of course is first- 
rate, but comes rather more 
expensive. I recall to mind 
another large hedge composed of 
Cherry Plum and Hawthorn, 
the first-named being a rapid 
grower whilst a mixture of 
Quick gave it greater density. 
Almost eveiyone thinks first of 
Privet, but I would place it last 
always, and always find things 
for a hedge for ornament or 
use without calling upon it. 
-A. H. 


Propagating 


Himalayan Ileal her (Casxiope fMtigiata'. 


rj 


5499. 

variegated fiolTy. -The 
variegated Holly may lie in¬ 
creased from cuttings if you 
take shoots of the current 
year’s growth about the end of 
July, and insert them in sandy 
soil under a glass light where 
they are shaded one half the 
day. Only the young wood will 
make roots, and this must be 


cultivation. As an alpine species C. fastigiata 
ranks among the liest plants we possess ; it may 
lie grown without much trouble in company 
with the more common C. tetragona, a species 
much inferior, though oftener met with. Its 
range of altitude is pretty extensive. Sir J. D. 
Hooker, in his “Himalayan Journals,” says : 
4 ‘ I prepared to camp on the mountain-top, a 
broad bare flat, elevated 13,080 feet, and fringed 
by a copse of Rose, Barberry, and alpine Rho¬ 
dodendrons. The Himalayan Heather (C. fasti¬ 
giata) grew abundantly here, affording us good 
fuel.” A. 


5486.—“ Cardinal" Willows— The dis¬ 
tance apart at wdiich these should be planted can 
liest be decided by the area it is intended to plant. 
For a speedy effect they must be thickly planted at 
from 4 ft. to 0 ft. apart. They w’ill soon, however, 
require thinning if placed at this distance. The 
h&Dit of growth of tnis Willow is somewhat erect 
and close, after the manner of the Lombardy 
Poplar; but possibly with age it may become 
more spreading. The Yellow-barked Willow 


shaded from bright sun at first, ami kept close 
until late in the following spring. You had 
better make up your mind to allow them to 
remain two years before you move them. In 
nurseries variegated Hollies are increased by 
grafting, but that is tiresome work for an 
amateur.—J. C. C. 

5430 -Hydrangea paniculata.— Cutting of the 
young **hoots will utrike under n hand-light in muniner, 
and cuttings of the ripe wood will root in shady border 
if put in as soon as the leaves fall, and Ihe plant* arc 
easily propagated from layers.— E. II. 

- These may be easily struck from cuttings 

of the soft wood at any rate, I once struck a 
good batch. The shoots were taken when 
young in spring after they had made about 2 
inches of growth. They were cut off with just 
a small heel of the old firm wood attached, 
prepared and inserted in the usual way, and 
laced under a handlight in a pronagating- 
ouse. If “Mr. Selden" follows the usual 
plan of cutting the plants down annually he 
will have no difficulty in getting suitable cut¬ 
tings whether the plants are out-of-doors or in. 
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I should think ihat layering would also answer, 
anti this is easily performed with plants in the 
open ground.— A. H. 


WHITE JEW’S MALLOW (RHODOTYPOS 
KERRIOIDES). 

This is a beautiful deciduous shrub from Japan, 
with a growth and foliage recalling the familiar 
old Jew’s Mallow on cottage walls, but with 



Flower of Whitts Jew s Mil low (Rholol ypos kcrrloides.) 


white flowers resembling single Roses (sec cut). 
It is of slender growth, but makes a dense bush 
when well grown, and is usually a feet or fl feet 
high, though against a wall it reaches a height 
of 10 feet or 12 feet. It flowers in May, and 
keeps in bloom a considerable time. ‘ B. 


5493. — Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius. 

—Certainly this might bo grown as a pot plant 
in a cool greenhouse, and treated well it would 
doubtless soon become a very pretty and most 
ornamental thing. It might be stood outside 
during the best period of the year. As regards 
its adaptability for out of-doors in the North of 
Scotland if the place is a favoured one a trial 
might be made with it, choosing a sunny os well 
os a sheltered spot.—A. H. 

5171.- Shrubs under tree3.-Verv few throbs will 
Rrow well under the Horse-Chestnut ; the most likely 
things to ktow would be Butcher’s Broom. Aucubas, 
Vincas, St. John's Wort, tirwn Ivies, including the 
Arlx»rea or Tree Ivies, nnd hardy Kerns. The Lime-trees 
beinir less dense of foliage, Laurels, Hollies, Yews, Boxes, 
and Evergreen Barberries will succeed. It will lie neces¬ 
sary to add some fresh soil and di^' up the ground before 
planting anything.— E. H. 

5611. Treatment of Euonymus.— It is not the 
salt in the water and atmosphere which makes the 
Kuonvmus grow so freely round the coast, ft is a mild, 
K*nial climate and the absence of frost. Salt and water 
applied artificially will not benefit the plants.—E. H. 

5520.— Deutzia gracilis. Your plant of 

this pretty shrub will not flower to any great 
extent unless it made some healthy shoots after 
the bloom of last season was secured. It blooms 
upon the wood of the previous season, and 
although it may be pushing out growth again, 
you alone can judge from the above whether it 
will lie worth house room. The temperature 
you name is suitable, as it will increase shortly*. 
—P. U. J 

5469. — Propagating Gum Cistus. 

These are readily increased by cuttings of 
healthy wood taken ofl as sf>on as the points 
commence new growth. Almut the early part 
of April is a good time. Three invites long, and 
inserted in a compost of sand, leaf soil, and 
peat, well syringed and kept close until rooted. 
A hand-glass over them in an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature will suffice, but a slight 
bottom-heat affords material assistance.—P. U. 


5501. — Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum.- 'I his is a Japanese plant, and is nearly, 
if not quite, hardy. It will live on a well- 
drained rockery, and it is also a rather pretty 
room or window plant, producing slender spikes 
of blue flowers in spring or early summer. It 
»s not difficult to cultivate, but if grown in rich 
soil, to a certain extent the plant loses its 
variegation. It will grow very well in the 
shade in summer with Ferns and foliage plants 
in a cool-house ; it is a good planjl for the 
unheated greenhousaf - ^ ta ‘ w 
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FRUIT. 

FERMENTING MATERIAL FOR OUTSIDE 
VINE-BORDERS. 

At one time fermenting material was more 
largely used than it now is for covering the out¬ 
side borders in which early forced Vines were 
grown. Not that its discontinuance has im¬ 
proved the quality of early Grapes, as with all 
our boasted advancement in fruit culture, early 
Grapes are not grown any better, or so good as 
twenty years ago ; in fact, really good Grapes 
at the earliest shows are far more of a rarity 
than they used to be. The variety principally 
relied upon for forcing (at least for early 
work) is the Black Hamburgh, that will put up 
with almost any abuse and yet come out passable 
in the end. There is, however, a limit to its 
enduring powers, and the production of really 
good early Grapes of this variety is something 
to be proud of. Often, however, they are poor 
in colour, and instead of the bunches being com¬ 
pact, with the berries of a nice black colour, 
also carrying a good bloom, they are the very 
opposite and also marred by shanking. This 
latter is an evil much on the increase in early 
forced Vines, especially in the variety above 
noted. There is nothing in the cultivation of 
Vines more annoying than to see the bunches 
decrease in size. ‘Generally this is the result of 
defective root-action. It has become very much 
the practice to allow the borders to remain 
uncovered until forcing coinmenees, the belief 
being that when the borders are covered 
the Vines do not receive that thorough rest 
they should have. To a certain extent this is 
not borne out by facts. To eover the border up 
so that frost cannot reach the surface may be an 
evil, but not so protection from wet or snow, 
which may easily be secured by using shutters 
or sheets of corrugated zinc. I use both, and 
also spare lights. Borders covered with fer¬ 
menting material when forcing commences are 
just in the condition to derive marked benefit. 
It is those borders which are covered with a 
layer of manure early in the season without 
further sheltering that are in danger of being 
spoilt by mistaken kindness. A heavy fall of snow 
will often penetrate deeply, and thesoil about the 
roots will then be cold and damp; consequent ly, if 
fermenting material is now applied, these borders 
cannot be expected to derive such marked benefit 
as others which have been covered with a few 
dry leaves and boards. 

Covering Vine-borders with fermenting 
material without using boards is not the Iwst 
means of treating them. In the first place, a 
greater depth of material is needed, and even 
with this addition it does not retain the heat 
so long as a much less hulk if this be covered. 
For covering outside Vine borders I have great 
faith in the bulk being tree leaves, Oak or 
Beech for preference, as being of a hard nature 
they heat the more readily, and also retain the 
warmth for a lengthened period. I use Beech 
leaves, and they maintain the heat well. Lost 
year early in January I covered the border of 
a large Hamburgh house with quite three parts 
leaves to 011 c of litter, putting it on to the Hepth 
of 2 feet near the front wall, and the heat was 
retained well on to the end of April. But the 
above would not have been the case had not 
the border been further covered with proper 
Vine-border boards. In the above case the 
roots worked well, and the Vines ripened off a 
fine crop of early G rapes, the berries and 
bunches being of a large size, as they always 
are on the \ lues in this house, although they 
must be quite fifty years old. I firmly believe 
that a gentle hot bed is of great assistance for 
covering the roots of early-forced Vines—that is, 
when the border is partially inside and out. 
With this assistance I think Vines also break 
more strongly and evenly. The reason no doubt 
why the system is not practised so much as its 
merits deserve is the labour attending it. By 
using the greater part of gotnl leaves with n 
portion of stable-litter, sufficient heat will be 
maintained quite long enough for the Vines 
to benefit by it. A. 


5479.- Blood as manure for Vines.— 

Blood is a powerful stimulant, and it should be 
used in its fresh state with caution, and as an 
experiment at first by those who have had no 
experience with it. In ita fresh slate, when it 
will mix with water, dilute it with six times its 


weight of water, and apply it liberally to both 
inside and outside borders during spring : say, 
twice during the season—first, when the Vines 
have just burst into leaf, and again after the 
Grapes are thinned. If the blood has become 
congealed it should be used in the form of a 
compost, mixed with wood-ashes or burnt or 
charcoal earth, and in this condition it is 
difficult to give directions as regards quantities. 
Something depends upon the condition of the 
border as regards drainage, Ac., but it is better 
to err on the right side than do too much. — 
E. H. 


PEAR “PITMASTON DUCHESS.” 

This is a popular though not a high-class Pear. 
There is no connection between it and Duchesse 
d’Angoulcme, which is a coarse, gritty French 
Pear, later in ripening, valuable for market, but 
nearly always second-rate in our climate. It 
bears a much stronger resemblance to Marie 
Louise in all but flavour, but grows much larger, 
and medium-sized fruit can also be distinguished 
readily enough, owing to there always being a 
patch of russet near the footstalk. Naturally, 
much the finest fruits are usually obtained from 
well-grown wall trees, the fruit also being more 
pyriform and clear in colour than is the case 
when the trees are grown in the open. Wher¬ 
ever the fruit is grow*n the same failing in the 
quality prevails, an unpleasant acidity generally 
offending the palate of all who appreciate a 
really good buttery Pear. There is yet another 
failing, and that is the thinness and sensitive¬ 
ness of its skin. The fruit grown against walls, 
if carefully handled and properly packed w*hen 
sent to a distance, is l>eautifully clear, but that 
obtained from pyramids and bushes iB very apt 
to present a much-scratched, bruised appear¬ 
ance when fully ripe. This I attribute to 
wind-waving and contact, it may bo, w*ith 
leaves and branches ; hut it is so very marked 
and Almost inevitable, that had I any to market 
I w r ould send them before they were fully 
ripe. The season of this productive Pear 
is said to extend from October to the end of 
November, but, as a rule, the fruit will not keep 
so long as that, the middle of November 
frequently seeing the last of it. Quite young 
wall-trees produce fruit, while those six yearn 
old and upwards yield grand crops, which, if 
freely thinned, as they must be if samples 1 lb. 
or little less in weight are desired, pay 
remarkably well. Cordons with one or several 
branches also produce exceptionally good crops 
of fruit, and no collection of wall-trees may, 
therefore, be said to be complete unless it com¬ 
prises one or more specimens of Pitmaston 
Duchess. This remark applies with still 
greater force to pyramid and other low standard 
trees, but these, for reasons already given, 



Pear ** Pitmaston Duchess." 


ought always to be located in a somewhat 
sheltered position. If a fairly healthy young 
tree is planted on moderately good ground, the 
preference being given to a site where the sub¬ 
soil is of a gravelly nature, it will, without 
much further trouble, quickly develop into a 
grand or naturally-grown pyramid, and produce 
several bushels of fine fruit whenever the season 
is uot dead agaiiist fruiGlides generally. G. 
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5520.— An Old orchard. —Seeing that you 
have gone so far with the expense of tr}’ing to 
renovate the old trees in the orchard, you 
cannot do better than work out your own 
ideas, and wait tho result. Were the trees 
mine, I should tremble for their safety next 
summer, seeing that you have cut asunder all 
She roots to within 2 feet of the bole. I think 
yen would hare done better if you had grubbed 
rmb all the trees, and devoted the coming 
summer to cleaning the land from weeds, ana 
planted the ground in the autumn with young 
trees. Why run the risk of using paraffin with 
the lime when the latter alone will destroy the 
Moss ?-J. C. 0. 

5528.— Heating a Vinery. —I think you 
have been very patient, and I am only surprised 
that you have not sought for advice earlier. If 
you are not forcing your Vines in either house 
quite two thirds of the fuel you are now 
consuming has been burnt to waste. For a cold 
vinery a temperature of 45 degs. by day with 
fire-heat is quite sufficient, and 5 degs. less at 
night will keep everything safe. As to a tem¬ 
perature of 100 degs. by day with the ventilators 
open doing no harm it is perfectly Absurd. 
Your case is, however, only one amongst many 
in which fuel is consumed in waste in gardens. 
Hundreds of tons in as many small gardens are 
wasted every year, and the plants the heat is 
intended to benefit arc weakened if not spoilt 
by it. I have known many instances where the 
cost of fuel unnecessarily consumed by men 
who do not understand their business would 
have gone a good way towards finding the 
increased pav that a more skilful man would 
require.—J. C. C. 

5121.— A small vinery.— Black Alicante 
is the easiest of all < J rapes to grow. This ripens 
welland would be ready for sale about Christmas, 
tiros Colmar is perhaps a trifle better Crape 
for sale, but is not nearly so easy to grow, and 
requires much more fire-heat to finish it well. 
If the former variety is chosen the Vines Bhould 
be Btarted, say, the first week in March, at a 
temperature of 50 dogs, at night, and about 
05 (legs, by day. Let the Vines have the 
benefit of the fire-heat until the berries are 
thinned, when, if tho weather is mild, they 
will do well without artificial heat. But in the 
case of cold nights it is wise to light the fire, 
even if only for a few hours. To allow the 
temperature to fall below 6<» degs., for instance, 
at night is injurious to the crop. During the 
dull and often damp days of autumn artificial 
heat will be necessary to dispel damp from the 
vinery, or the berries will decay. One-year-old 
canes are the best for planting. Cut these down 
to within two eyes of their bases early in March, 
to induce the rods to grow stronger the first 
year. Although two eyes arc left on the canes, 
it is only intended that one shall remain ; the 
other is a safeguard in case of accident. A 
space of 3 feet should be left between each Vine. 
Nothing is gained by crowding them. -S. P. 

5515. — Pear “Louise Bonne of 
Jersey.*’ -This is a case of canker, owing 
to the soil being unsuited to this variety. 1 
should be surprised to hear that the soil in 
which the tree is growing is not of a heavy, 
retentive nature. Soil of this texture is gener¬ 
ally quite uiuuitcd to the growth of this Pear. 
Lift tho tree at once, removing the soil to a 
depth of 15 inches and 3 feet wide, replacing it 
with road side refuse, old potting soil, decayed 
vegetable refuse, ami wood-ashes, first 
thoroughly breaking up the subsoil, to allow of 
a quick percolation of water from heavy rains. 
Plant the tree on the surface, making up a 
slight mound around it. In time this will settle 
to the natural level of the ground. Mulch the 
surface with 3 inches of partly-decayed stable- 
manure, or decayed vegetable refuse. Pare off* 
the cankered parts of the bark, and rub quick¬ 
lime into the parts affected.—S. P. 

5340. — Treatment of Chinese Prim¬ 
ulas. — The seed of Chinuse Primulas may be 
sown at the end of May or early in June, and 
again at the end of July for a succession. You 
will require a warm frame for the seed. Fill a 
5-iuch pot or shallow pan with well-prepared 
soil, light, and crook the pot or pan well to 
assure perfect drainage, without whioh it is 
hopeless to expect good results. Water the soil 
through a fine rosed watering*pot, and then sow 
the seed thinly, and carefully covering with fine 
soil. Place a glass over it to promote quick 
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germination, and when the seedlings appear 
prick them off into other pans filled with the 
same compost, and from there pot them on. A 
good light loamy soil suits them best. They 
require a warm temperature at all times, aud to 
be kept near the light ; otherwise the growth 
gets weakly and drawn.—F. P. 

5427. — Peach dropping ita buds. — 
If the tree has not dropped its buds before 
it is quite safe to conclude that something 
is wrong in tho treatment. If the foliage was 
much injured by red-spider last summer—a not 
unusual occurrence in such a hot dry season— 
that would be sufficient to account for your 

{ iresent trouble. Dryness at the roots since the 
eaves have fallen would also account for it. If 
your tree has not had its branches dressed with 
some strong insecticide which has injured the 
buds while they were dormant, you must look 
to one of the first two mentioned causes to decide 
your inquiry.—J. C. C. 

54S7.— Artificial manure for Vines.— I hare 
uaofl a good many artificial manure* for Vince, and with¬ 
out deprecating any I can Bay after two seasons'use I should 
recommend the latent Sili<ate Manure to he applied 
twice during the growing season ; first, as soon as the 
Grapes are thinned give a liberal dressing, and again when 
the stoning is nearly finished. —E. H. 


FERNS. 

TREE FERNS FOR COOL-HOUSES OR 
FERNERIES. 

Dtf’K.soMA ANTARCTICA. — As far as general 
utility and hardiness are concerned, there is 
probably no Tree Fern to equal or surpass 


ing the height of the stems is understood, it may 
not Appear to be altogether logical. That it is so 
in fact I have myself proved conclusively. To 
facilitate the process, the old fronds as they 
fade and arc cut off should be left about a couple 
t or 3 inches longer than is usually done ; this 
I affords a means of support to the Moss, which 
can also be worked up amongst the fresh green 
fronds as well. Then, by keeping it all moist, 
not only by the syringe, but also with the 
watering-pot (with a rose on), pouring it over 
the crown, fresh roots will soon push out and 
take entire hold of the Moss. This process of 
mossing up is entirely different from that of 
mossing up an old stem, an imported one, for 
instance ; is is not often in this latter case that 
sufficient roots will push forth to hold up the 
Moss. In the former the roots in process of 
time envelop all the Moss, making a stout and 
massive-looking stem. 

Shaping. —This is not necessary save in 
Biuall houses. With too much or constant 
shade, the fronds are not nearly so enduring, 
being at the same time liable to what I take 
to be a disease concurrent with shade and 
too much moisture. The fronds assume a 
brownish appearance somewhat similar to what 
one might attribute to red-spider, but with 
no evidence of insects at all. This will extend 
from the tips of the pinna? and in due course 
make the fronds quite unsightly. In one 
house where several plants of Tree Ferns 
were grown, this failing used to occur ever}’ 
summer season, the house being heavily 
shaded and kept very moist. The shading 
was at last dispensed with entirely, and the 



The Tasmanian Tree Fei 

Dicksonia antarctica (see illustration). It is 
useful from quite a small plant, when only 
emerging out of the seedling stage, up to the 
grand specimens of imported growtli with their 
noble-looking stems. They are particularly 
useful whilst in about fi inch pots ; when well 
established therein they can l*c; used for 
decoration with good effect, making first-rate 
vase plants. Plenty of water, of course, musl 
be given them; this is only a natural sequence 
when dealing with this and other Tree Ferns 
in a thriving state. The stylo of growth of 
this Fern whilst still in its earlier stages of 
development is very pleasing. It is then of 
a more spreading character than later on, for 
as it attains height and vigour a more erect 
growth is assumed. When young plants begin 
to show signs of forming a stem their growth 
in this direction can be considerably hastened 
by working a ring of Sphagnum Moss around 
| the stein at the base. This progress can 
and should afterwards lie followed up os 
the roots take hold of it, adding at the base 
so os to increase the diameter, and alscfl 
upwards amongst the stems of the fronds to add 
to the height. By this means I have been 
enabled to increase the height considerably, as 
much as 1 foot in three years when once a good 
start was made. Unless this system of iucreas- 


i (Ukksoiiia antarctica). 

growth afterwards was as healthy as possible, 
this being, I think quite a conclusive proof of 
the source of the complaint. In the way of 
insect pests the black thrips is about the most 
troublesome, attacking the lower fronds mainly, 
and if it is not detected, it will soon disfigure 
them. Where the syringe does not frequently 
reach the fronds on the lower sides there will 
he a congenial breeding-place for this insect. 
Brown-scale is, next to thrips, the moat trouble¬ 
some, and if not stopped in time will quite 
spoil the fronds. Both insects may, however, 
lie kept under by ordinary methods, the 
former by the syringe and fumigation, tho 
latter by hand-picking ami light cleaning with 
a soft brush and n weak insecticide. When 
plants are very much pot-bound and no further 
shift is desirable, a narrow margin of fibrous 
peat and Moss may be built up around the 
rims of the pots. The roots will soon lay 
hold of tliiB, and provision will be made for more 
effectual watering. This is ouite necessary 
in the case of plants with largo heads, for even 
where a fair amount of room was originally 
allowed for watering, I have noted that In 
due course the roots and soil would be almost 
level with the tops of the pots. Weak farmyard 
manure-water, or that maide with guano and a 
little soot, will greatly help such plants. When 
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in this condition, it is hardly possible to give 
them too much water, two or three times a day 
being none too often to water them in hot 
weatner. I once had a plant in a No. 1 pot 
which in course of time cracked the pot by rea¬ 
son of the mass of roots, the growth always 
being extremely vigorous. When the young 
fronds appear, and that in quantity together— 
which in the usual way in the case of healthy 
plants—it is an indication that even closer 
attention must be given them for watering. 
With a rin^ of from twenty to thirty young 
fronds growing quickly, the resources of any one 
plant must be severely taxed, and a check at 
such times means the crippling of the fronds, 
the points not developing in such a satisfactory 
manner. Next to Dicksonia antarctica, I 
consider 

Cyathea be alb at a is one of the most useful 
and serviceable of Tree-Ferns. It may not be 
quite so hardy, but as regards its beauty it even 
surpasses, in my opinion, the first-named. It is 
well termed the Silver Tree-Fern by reason of 
the glaucous, silvery shading of the lower 
sides of the fronds. The pale-green of the 
upper sides of the same also makes it quite 
distinct. The stems are not usually so stout 
either, except when planted out. From a small 
plant upwards this Cyathea is extremely hand¬ 
some, and worthy of every attention. Com¬ 
pared with the foregoing it is also much scarcer, 
but it should not be. In my opinion it should 
have a more peaty soil than the Dicksonia, only 
a little turfy loam being used, whilst the other 
may have half and half. Although it is a strong 
grower when in a healthy state, it does not 
make such a quantity of roots as in the other 
case ; this can be readily attributed to the com¬ 
paratively lesser number of fronds usually 
borne by a plant of relative size. I should add 
as regards the soil that I would use a 
little Sphagnum Moss with it, chopped up fine. 
This will not only encourage fresh root action, 
but retain moisture as welL Cyathea dealbata 
is more sensitive even than Dicksonia antarctica 
to drought at the roots. If it remains dry for 
but a snort time and the points of the pinnae 
commence to curl, it will be impossible to 
restore them to their normal condition. Should 
such a misfortune arise in either case shading 
for a time must be used, and that rather 
heavily, whilst the plant is thoroughly 
moistened all over and Kept so for some con¬ 
siderable time. It is a rare thing for Cyathea 
dealbata to be troubled with insects ; at least 
this has been my experience, and I have grown 
both from small plants to specimens for several 
years. Anything in the way of potting may 
very well be attended to now, as the growth will 
soon commence. Where shifted into larger pots or 
tubs it is hardly everpossible to do much to the old 
ball when it is a mass of roots, but it will not hurt 
to cut away a portion at the base, so as to allow 
of sufficient depth in the new pot or tub, with 
a little room at least for a top-dressing. Firm 
potting is, I consider, quite essential, otherwise 
it will not be possible to retain the old ball in a 
moist condition. My practice has been to pot 
firmly, but not to give a large shift. When 
there is any suspicion of a newly-potted plant 
being too dry at the centre, a few holes 6 inches 
or more in depth should be made in the old 
ball, then when watered the desired effect will 
be obtained. I would only advise planting out 
in any case when there is an abundance of head- 
room ; it means more luxuriant growth, impart¬ 
ing more shade to things underneath, if any be 
grown there. True, such a spot would be con¬ 
genial to such as Todeas and Hymenophylluma 
where grown in quantity. Plants in an un¬ 
healthy state should be reduced so as to go into 
a pot of the same size or a smaller one accord¬ 
ing to the case. G. 


5372.— Ferns for a case.— “ A. D. C.” 
omits to give the size of the Fern-case, and on 
this, partly, the selection must rest. If it be 
about 18 inches in height, the following Ferns 
may be grown in it on the understanding that 
frost is kept out as they are of the greenhouse 
section : Adiantum cuneatum, the prettiest of 
the Maiden hairs, and Adiantum Farleyense, 
which is fairly hardy; Pteris cretica, P. 
serrulata, and P. tremula Smithiana, all 
excellent Ferns for a room ; Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, a handsome Fern, which produces young 
specimens on its fronds; Phlebodium aureum, 
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and Asplenium flaccidum, also a strong-growing 
plant. Lygodium scandens (the Climbmg Fern), 
might be tried, but it is not so hardy as those 
above, though it is so lovely and unique in its 
growth that it is well worth a trial. The 
soil for these Ferns should consist of loam, 
leaf-mould, and peat with plenty of silver-sand, 
and the tray in which they grow must be well 
drained, for stagnant water will induce mildew, 
which is fatal in its effects. If the case has no 
holes to allow of the passage of water these 
should be made before the plants are put in, 
and the bottom of the tray should contain a 
layer of crocks, cinders, and bits of charcoal, 
covered by a thin layer of Moss, then rough 
bits of peat, pulled to pieces with the hand, 
and the finer part of the compost on the top. 
The whole may be soaked before inserting the 
Ferns with boiling water to destroy all germs 
of animal or plant life, and allowed to become 
fairly cool before the plants (which should be 
turned out of small pots) are put in. It is 
better to begin with a few good kinds, and add 
others as experience is gained. The surface of 
the soil may be covered with Selaginella or 
Tradescantia discolor. To make a variety in 
tint one or two good Begonias of the Rex type 
may be introduced, Louise Closon being one of 
the best for this purpose, with dark-crimson and 
maroon leaves. Ferns and these Begonias both 
enjoy a still, damp atmosphere without draught, 
yet they must have ventilation at the top to let 
off the steam, which will otherwise fall again 
and set up mildew in the case. If there be no 
ventilation in the movable case a small open¬ 
ing should be made at the top to be closed 
while gas is burning, but open for a few hours 
daily in a pure atmosphere. Tepid water 
should be given whenever the glass shows no 
mist when put in sunshine; enough to run 
through the drainage.—I. L. R. 

5152. — Adiantum C&pillus-veneris. 
—Two parts fibrous peat, one part fibry 
loam, one part leaf-mould, not too much decayed, 
a small portion old lime rubble, and sharp 
silver-sana, in proportion to the texture of the 
loam—light or heavy. Ram the soil into the 
pots quite firm, as upon this much depends the 
manner in which growth is made. Abundance 
of water is required when the plants are growing 
freely, with occasional waterings of weak liquid - 
manure. Ferns enjoy this stimulant much more 
than what many persons imagine.—S. P. 

5482. —Fern compost.— There is no better 
compost for the Ferns mentioned and other 
ordinary descriptions than a mixture of two 
parts of the best (fibrous) loam procurable, with 
one part each of peat and leaf-mould, and half- 
a-pint of sand. If peat is not easily procurable 
it may be omitted, using rather more leaf-mould 
instead, or an equal quantity of fresh sifted 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Such Ferns may and are often 
grown capitally in almost pure loam, this being 
of a light and sandy, peaty, or “ silky ” nature, 
and only a little leaf-mould being added. The 
heavier the loam the more leaf-mould, &c., 
should be added; the lighter it is the less is 
needed.—B. C. R. 


ORCHIDS. 

SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA. 

I am asked by “G. T. B.” to say a few words 
about the management of this beautiful little 
plant, which I do willingly, as it is a particular 
favourite of mine, and 1 have seen some very 
good varieties of it of late years. This 
Orchid was first sent to the celebrated 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, some time early 
in the present century, or at least in the first 
half of it, and it flowered with them for the 
first time in this country in 1841, and I suppose 
it is one of the Sophronitis entered in their 
catalogue, published in 1839, numbered 470 
to 473, without any specific name. It is a 
plant which grows at considerable elevations 
on the Organ Mountains in Brazil, and it was 
some time before the right method was adopted 
for its successful cultivation. I remember well 
when I first went into the Orchid-houses, now 
many years ago, that this plant was always 
treated to the warmth of the Cattleya-house, and 
this structure in those days w’as a different 
I place as regards the temperature than it is 
now, and we used to suoceed in flowering it 
i fairly well; but, of course, it neither grew nor 


blossomed so well as it docs now since we have 
learned to keep the plants hung up in the more 

¥ mial atmosphere of the Odontoglossum-honse. 

here are one or two distinct coloured varieties 
of this Orchid, which also differ in their bulbs 
and leaves. Some of these have received distinct 
names, of which S. militaris I have thought upon 
several occasions to be entitled to specific rank, 
but have failed to establish it on any fixed 
grounds, so have been compelled to put it with 
grandiflora again. The variety rosea is another 
very pretty form, having flowers of a good 
round form, giving a nice change of colour from 
the bright shade of the normal plant, but it is 
not near so effective. S. purpurea is another 
variety, but it differs considerably in colour, being 
of a bright rich carmine-purple. S. violacea 
is yet another form, having flowers of a distinct 
\ iolethue, which is a valuable acq uisition, but they 
all come under the designation of S. grandiflora. 
This Sophronitis thrives best in a hanging-pan 
or shallow earthenware basket, and this 
receptacle may be filled with drainage, so as to 
leave but little space for soil about the roots. 
In this respect, I think so many make a great 
mistake, but it likes the little that it does have 
made nice and firm and solid, using good brown 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss in about equal 
proportions. Some of my acquaintances object 
to the use of the last-named material, but the 
more I know of Orchids the more I am con¬ 
vinced of its thorough usefulness, and many 
Orchids have I seen growing in nearly all 
Sphagnum where I was taught to believe the 
least bit of it with the peat-fibre would be death 
to the roots ; but be not afraid, my friend, you 
may use it without the least hesitation in the 
culture of this plant. Give it abundance of water 
in the summer season, and during winter do 
not let it get dry, and keep it hanging up in the 
front of the Odontoglossuin-house, in a sunny, 
lighb position, with a free circulation of air. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM TIGRINUM. 

This plant I am asked to enlarge upon by 
“Jos, Headley,” who sends it under the name 
0. Barkeri, but I do not acknowledge this 
name, although it was given to it by Lindley 
after Mr. Barker, of Birmingham, its first 
cultivator ; but he found that it was the same 
plant as that described by La Lavi under the 
above name. Neither do I agree with thoee 
who would make that fine Orchid called splen- 
didium a variety of this Oncidium, for, in my 
opinion, no two plants can be more distinct. 
However, to confine my remarks to 0. tigrinum, 
which is a plant possessed with a strong odour 
of Violets, and I do not appreciate the name 
given it by the natives of Mexico, or the 
Spaniards of that district, who call it “The 
Flower of the Dead.” A plant which I had 
growing in my dwelling-house for several years, 
always used to flower at the new year, but last 
season being so hot and dry, the plant got 
neglected and died, so that I did not have the 
exquisite pleasure of its flowers this season. It 
makes large bulbs, which are slightly com¬ 
pressed at the sides, and upon the top it 
bears a pair of thin linear oblong leaves which 
are of a bright-green, and from 6 inches to 1 foot 
in length. The spikes are erect, some 2 feet or 
3 feet in length, branched, and bearing many 
flowers, which, in some instances, measure 
3 inches across. These have small sepals, and 
petals of a bright-yellow, blotched with dark- 
brown, and the lip a clear, bright-yellow, giving 
off a delicious odour of Violets. In a superb 
variety which I had sent me last year from 
Croydon, the markings being quite black, and 
the lip of a very deep and rich yellow. I 
wonder if I shall get it sent again ? It is cer¬ 
tainly the finest variety I ever saw of this 

{ >lant. It remains in full floral beauty for a 
ong time, and it retains the fragrance to the 
last. This is a plant which thrives best when 
grown in a hanging-basket, well drained, using 
for soil good brown peat fibre mixed with 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. It may be accom¬ 
modated in the cool-house during the whole 
season, but in the autumn it may be kept some¬ 
what warmer, and it hastens the spikes during 
the summer season. The plant requires an 
abundance of water, but it may be kept nearly 
dry for a short time when Hie growths are 
formed. Matt. Bramble. 
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ROSHS. 


YELLOW ROSES. 

If there is one colour among Roees more popular 
than another it is the deep golden-yellow 
found in such varieties as Marechal Niel, Perle 
des Jardins, Harrisoni and others. Rosa 
Harrisoni (here figured), one of the Austrian 
Briers, was introduced from America by Mr. 
Harrison in 1830, and is still one of our most 
popular yellow Roses for garden decoration. 
As shown in the engraving, it is far more 
double and globular than the Persian Yellow, 
another very old favourite introduced in 1838. 

Harrisoni is a beautiful golden-yellow, but 
the growth is not so vigorous nor the flowers so 
deep in colour as in the case of tho Persian 
Yellow. I have more than once known the 
two varieties confused, but when seen together 
they are quite distinct. These two varieties 
are amongst the earliest flowering Roses we 
have, and I have a vivid recollection of how 
grand they were in this neighbourhood last 
spring. They are good growers, hardy, and 
almost certain bloomers. The chief point is 
to thin out all weakly growths, and so encourage 
the more vigorous shoots. If these are bent 
down slightly they will almost invariably bloom 
throughout their w'hole length. By Lendii 
them down 


_ _ nding 

slightly after pruning a more even 


only necessary pruning will be the removal of 
frost-bitten w'ood. 

Fortune’s Yellow (syn., Beauty of Glazen- 
wood) is another beautiful semi-double variety 
that deserves much more extensive cultivation. It 
is said to have been discovered by Robert Fortune 
in a rich mandarin’s garden at Ningpo, and was 
introduced to this country by him in 1845. Like 
the Banksians, it does best in a warm and 
ratherdry situation, and, like them, requires care¬ 
ful summer pruning. It is only semi-double and 
varies much in its colour, sometimes being a 
pure orange-yellow, and at others striped and 
naked with carmine in very uncertain quanti¬ 
ties. The yellow Abyssinian Rose Eca is also 
very pretty. This was introduced by Messrs. 
W. Paul and Son about 1883 ; it is small and 
very pale-yellow in colour. 

Cloth of Gold (or Chroniatella) was sent 
out in 1843, and was somewhat extensively 
grown until eclipsed by Marechal Niel. It is a 
very vigorous grower, and too tender to thrive 
satisfactorily unless on a warm and very 
sheltered wall. The blooms are large, double, 
perfect in form, and of a deep sulphur-yellow 
with darker centre, but unfortunately it is a 
difficult variety to grow on account of its 
extreme tenderness. I have only once been 
fortunate enough to see it grow ing well and 
that was in a Rose garden completely sheltered 
by specimen shrubs. Being so tender, it rarely 


Ora Rkadbrs* Illcbthatiojcs : Flowers of Rr*e 
photograph sent 


break .of tho flowering eyes is secured. In 
pruning* it is only necessary to thin out the 
wjak shoots and remove the tips of strong and 
well-ripened grow’ths. Weak growth is of little 
value upon the Austrian Briers. In the same 
class we have two single Yellow' Roses. 

The Austrian Yellow and the Austrian 
Copper. Both are good, the latter being one of 
the most Buperb single Roses grow'n. It is of 
vigorous growth, and possesses deep tints 
of bright copper, terra-cotta, and metallic-red. 
Once seen in their full beauty and freshness, 
these blooms are seldom forgotten. We also 
have the 

Yellow Scotch Roses, which, although pale 
and very small, are almost perfect in shape and 
particularly free anti hardy. Among other small 
yellow Roses we must not omit the 

Yellow' Banksian. I am acquainted with 
more than one garden where Banksian Robos 
grow well, but do not flower satisfactorily 
because they are injudiciously pruned. The 
Banksians flower early, and all the necessary 
pruning Bhould be done at midsummer or soon 
after. Long Bhoots that have flowered should 
be entirely cut out, thus letting the air and 
light into the remaining growth and assisting 
its maturation during the autumn months. 
These Roses grow very late, and are much more 
tender than many ; hence the need of getting 
the grow’th as early os popeible, and a dryfx^rder 
to encourage early ripening. £Hrn£*he 


Harrison'* Yellow." Engraved for Gahdkmxo Illi’STHAtbd from a 
by Mr. J. McWaltera, Armagh, Ireland. 


starts well into grow'th until too late in the 
season for its vigorous shoots to get matured. 
It w'us a seedling from Lamarque, and Nabon- 
naiul has succeeded in getting a seedling from 
Chromatella which muen resembles the parent, 
and is supposed to be hardier ; he has named it 
Comtes je de Beau met/., but it still remains to 
be proved, and I doubt if it will ever l»ecoiue so 
popular as Marechal Niel. The above, with 
Solfaterre, Ophirie, and Celine Foresticr, arc 
the best of our old yellow Roses. Duriug recent 
years many grand additions have been made to 
this colour, one of the most popular being 
WlLUAM Allen RigHABDOOV, w hich w as sent 
out by Ducher in 1878. For some time it was 
not much grown, having probably shown its 
uncertain growth. It is a peculiar feature in 
this grand Rose that one plant may do well, anil 
another in the Bame position and apparently 
under similar conditions will be far from satis¬ 
factory, growing scarcely at all. This same 
peculiarity is often found in Marechal Niel, but 
not quite so frequently. It requires the same 
treatment as Marechal Niel—viz., little or no 
pruning of the w'ood made the previous season. 
Its colour is difficult to describe and varies very 
much. Golden-yellow, orange-yellow’, yolk-of- 
egg yellow are all found ; sometimes a bloom 
will ne produced with only one of these colours, 
at other times two, or all three may be found in 
charming confusion, while it is not uncommon 
to find a flower pure-white. As a general rule 
they are golden oiange with a lighter edge. 


Small, perfect in shape w hile younc, and a good 
Rose to lost, this variety is undoubtedly one of 
the best climbers for a south wall or under gloss. 
In the latter position I have secured from 500 
to 700 blooms from a single plant, and have 
found it equally as certain as well-grown 
specimens of Marechal Niel. Mine. Carnot, a 
seedling from W. A. Richardson, is somewhat 
similar, and also a grand variety. 

L’Ideal, of similar habit, is one of the most 
distinct and attractive Roses we have. Not 
very full, but of good shape when young ; it is 
decidedly one of the six Bweetest-scented Roses 
grown. Its colour is also very variable, being 
metallic-red and yellow', splashed and tinted 
with a golden and coppery-yellow. 

Duchesse d’Auerstadt. —The flowers of this 
nre pure yellow when young, but partake of a 
nankeen shade as they open. They are large 
and full, but not of so good shape as those of 
Henriette de Beauveau, a bright clear yellow, 
very free blooming and sweet-scented. 

Belle Lyonnaise is a pure canary-yellow of 
the Gloirc de Dijon type, but not quite so 
hardy. 

Reve d’Or is a typical Yellow Rose, almost 
evergreen, and of extraordinary vigour. 

Mmk. Fa loot is too well known to need more 
said of it than that from 1859 to the present 
lime it 1ms lieen the best of its colour. 

Isabella Sfrunt, a fixed sport from Safrano, 
is a pure canary-yellow' of hardy 
constitution, very free, and a 
good button-hole Rose. 

Jean Peunet, a sport from 
Devoniensis, is also exceedingly 
pretty, bat, like its foster 
parent, it is not sufficiently 
reliable. Perhaps the best pure 
yellow Rose among the dwarfer 
growing Teas and Noisettes is 
Marie van Houtte. Some 
of my readers may question 
my designation of this grand 
variety as a pure yellow' on 
account of its being frequently 
tinged with deep rose, especially 
tow'&rds the edges of its petals. 
But these are merely sun tints, 
and may be found more or less 
in many other varieties — Ni- 
phetos, for example. Marie van 
Houtte is a most excellent 
grower, hardy, and certain to 

S roduce several crops of good 
owers during each season. 
Sunset is of different shade, 
having a deeper yellow for 
ground, witli an apricot-coloured 
centre. It is a grand autumnal 
Rose. 

Mme. Hoste is a pnlc yellow 
of great purity. The blooms 
are well built up and of great 
substance and size The title 
“yellow’ Roses” gives us rather a wide scope 
among these flowers, but I have endeavoured to 
keep w’ilhin bounds, even by omitting such 
grand varieties as Comtesse de Naclaillac, Anna 
Ollivier, .lean Ducher, Princess of Wales, Fran- 
<;isca Kruger, Gloire de Dijon, Kaserin Freid- 
rich. Bouquet d’Or, Mine. Beranl, Ac., all of 
which might justly be styled yellows of different 
shade. " D. 

5526.- Roses in pots.— Except that I am 
afraid the pots are rather too large for the 
first potting, I think you have gone about your 
work in a business-like manner. The cold 
frame is a capital place for the plants until the 
end of May, when they w r ill probably want more 
room. In any cAse plunge the pots to their 
rims in a lied of coal-ashes. With regard to 
pruning, if you keep the plants as cool as you 
can by removing the lights off them, except in 
wet or frostv weather, you may delay the 
pruning until the middle of March with advan¬ 
tage. I think if you cut all the strongest back 
to 9 inches above the pots and the weak ones to 
6 inches you will do right. I do not think the 
plants will w ant repotting until after they have 
produced two lots of flowers, or not until the 
month of August next year ; even then they will 
not want larger pots, unless they are much 
stronger than I imagine them to be at that time. 
Shake off half of the old soil and repot in fresh. 
They will then bo ready for .forcing early tho 
next year. Your greenhouse will be too hot for 
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as a hardy annual, but, like others from Chili, 
it is better to sow it in spring than in autumn. 
It continues to flower from July to September, 
if grown in warm, light soils. The other species 
in cultivation are B. insignis and B. multifida. 
The blossoms of B. insignis are pure-white, 
1 inch across, with a large serrated tooth on 
each side. B. multifida is of much stronger 
growth, more hispid with stings, and with much 
larger five-parted leaves, longer two-bracted 
flower-stalks, and broader obtuse petals. Both 
species are natives of the southern parts of 
South America. G. 


of the showiest of water plants, 
of double flowers, Orontiuin aquaticum, 
monly called the Golden Club, 


the plants in the summer. They will be better 
in the open air after the middle of June. Your 
selection of Roses is a choice one for such a 
limited number. After the plants are well 
established in their present pots they may have 
those of a largersize in three years’time.—J.C.C. 

5522. —Growing Roses.— By all means 
pot at once. You can then move them safely 
and use for either of the purposes you name. It 
is as well to pot now, even if you turn them out 
into the open border after settled in your new 
house. The size of pot depends entirely upon 
the size of root and plant. A comfortable size 
for the roots should be selected. If much growth 
is upon the plants they will need to be cut back ; 
but I think from your description you could 
treat them exactly as you would a couple of 
young plants from a nursery. I should choose 
better varieties for the conservatory—say, 
Marechal Niel, L’ld&il, or William Allen 
Richardson in place of the Gloire de Dijon, and 
one or other of the shorter-growing Teas instead 
of Baroness Rothschild.—P. U. 

5492.— Scotch Briers. —You can get these 
from any good Rose grower. The real Scotch 
Roses are of various colours and unnamed. There 1 
is a perpetual blooming variety called Stanwell 
Perpetual which should not be missed. Plant 
at once. Twelve dwarf Roses to stand in pots 
along a path out-of-doors would be General 
Jacqueminot, Baroness Rothschild, La France, 
Mauame Lambard, Fisher Holmes, Mrs. John 
Laing, Annie Wood, Monsieur Noman, The 
Bride, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Jean Ducher, 
and Perles des Jardins. These will give variety 
of colour and are free bloomers. If great care 
is not paid to watering, and the outside of the 
pots partially shaded from fierce sunshine, you 
are not likely to succeed very much.—P. U. 

5523. —Climbing Roses. —When forcing 
Roses it is of the utmost importance to avoid 
any draught, and this is always caused more or 
less by any ventilation. .Sooner than do this, I 
would allow a considerable rise in the tem¬ 
perature and keep the atmosphere a little 
moister. Syringe according to the temperature 
and weather. I cannot say just how often, 
because so much depends upon other circum¬ 
stances. A moist, spring-like atmosphere is 
wanted ; but if the weather is extra dull and 
wet, cease syringing for a short time. Until the 
growth is some 4 inches long I would not 
advance over 55 dogs, to RO degs., but from 
that stage au additional 5 degs. to 10 degs. will 
not hurt.—P. U. 

5495.— Tea R0363, <3fcc., for sale.— Marie van Houtte 
is the only one of those you name which is likely to be 
satisfactory for your purpose. General Jacqueminot and 
Catherine Mermet will give many more dowers than 
Marie Rady and Ethel Urownlow, and are near enough of 
the same colours. You are not likely to find the sale of 
bloom* from three plants worth the trouble.—P. U. 


ith full spikes 
com- 
it thrusts its 

yellow club-like spikes of bloom abov 
water, and Ponteder" 
shallow water is excet 
ing up leaves 


ve the 
ata. This last in 
handsome, throw- 
o x long stalks 2 feet high, and 

above them long spikes of rich-blue flowers. I 
might extend the list of things available, but if 
“C. C.” takes all these in hand he will make 
his ponds a perfect water-garden of lovely' 
flowers for at least six months of the year. To 
make the thing complete the ponds should con¬ 
tain some of the many new and noble hardy 
Water Lilies, whose advent marks a new era in 


5485.—Best Dahlias.—I have given tne 
best twenty-four show varieties, and the best 
twelve Cactus kinds, as you scarcely want two- 
dozen Cactus kinds. Of the show class select 
Bendigo (purple-crimson), Colonist (a distinct 
colour, quite free, fawn and chocolate shade), 
Canary (yellow), Ethel Britton (blush, the petals 
edged with purple), George Rawlings (deep- 
maroon), Glowworm (orange-scarlet), J. T. 
West (yellow, the petals tipped with purple), 
Harry Keith (rose-purple), John Wyatt (crim¬ 
son, shot with a scarlet shade), Mrs. Glasscock 
(white), Mrs. Gladstone (a lovely colour, silver-’ 

J )ink, are very fine in form), Queen of the 
Belgians (cream-shaded with pink), Rev. J. 
Goodday (maroon-purple), Thos. Goodwin (very 
intense in colour), and Win. Rawlings (crimson- 
purple). The best of the fancy varieties are 
Comedian (orange, with crimson freckles, the 
tips of the petals white), Gaiety (yellow, 
striped with red and tipped with white), Gen. 
Gordon (yellow, with stripes of scarlet), Chas. 
Wyatt (deep-rose, set off by crimson flakes), 
Flora Wyatt (orange with stripes, and flakes of 
red), Henry Glasscock (buff, striped-crimson), 
Mrs. Saunders (yellow, the petals tipped with 
white), Peacock (purple, tipped white), Rebecca 
(lilac, striped crimson), and T. H. Girdlestone 
(lilac, with flakes of maroon). Any or all of the 
following Cactus kinds are worth growing, and 
the flowers are of the true Cactus shape. Taking 
the well-known Juarczi its the type: Lady 
Penzance (yellow, a clear, lovely shade), Coun¬ 
tess of Gosport (pleasing in colour, the flowers 
small, but very neat and pretty in form), 
Countess of Radnor (a lovely shade, or shades, 
salmon-rose, melting in yellow, and the form 
distinct), Robert Caunell (magenta, shot with 
a satiny bluish shade), Delicata (pink, passing 
to yellow in the centre), Kyneritn (quite of a 
vermilion shade), H. Cannell (deep velvety- 
maroon), Honoria (delicate-amber colour), 
Juarezi, Lady M. Marsham (salmon), Mrs. 
Hawkins (sulphur-colour), and Panthea (bright 
salmon-red).—C. T. 

0510.—Plants for the bank3 of pond. 

There is no lack of beautiful thing* for this 

I jurnose, enough to adorn every yard of the 
>anks with a series of fine flowers. They may 
bo divided into two classes : those that love 
moisture at the root, but prefer not to be 
actually iu the water, and others that may be 
even in the water itself. Of the first class I 
should begin with the Globe-flowers (Trolliuses), 
and make a feature of them, they arc so fine, 
showy, and early. Then comes 
the Irises, a perfect host; I. 

t jermanioa in its varied form, 
nit above ad such lovely 
species as I. sibirica, Mon- 
nieri, aurea, and ochroleuca, 


yellowish ground, with a conspicuous dark 
blotch in the centre. This is the colour of the 
commonest form, but there are several, and one, 
ochrocea, is very distinct. Iris ibjriea is far 
easier to cultivate than most person j imagine, 
being perfectly hardy, and not at ad fastidious 
as to its requirements. It thrives best in a rich 
fibrous loam, where it can send its long roots 
deep into the soil. The rhizome does not 
require to be planted deep, but only just below 
the surface. In most cases the roots perish 
when planted deeply. The rhizome during 
winter is very impatient of moisture, and should 
be kept comparatively dry. Coarse river sand 
should be used, the rhizome l>eing planted com¬ 
pletely in it in the same way as many bulbs are 
planted. By this means it is kept ratherdryduring 
the winter, and great assistance is- given to the 
plant in summer, as the young shoots can easily 
force their way through. Under this treatment 
the plant grows more freely, and can bo easily 
multiplied by division of the rhizome. It is 
admirably suited for the rock-garden, or for the 
select border, and, when better known, it will 
find a place iu every garden. It flowers in 
spring, and though the blossoms are of some¬ 
what short duration, their extreme beauty 
amply compensates for this drawback. 

luis srsiANA (Mourning Iris)—Fig. 2, p. 715— 
one of the most singular of all the flowers of tem¬ 
perate and northern climes. It grows 1.^ feet to 
2^ feet high. The flowers produced in early 
summer are very large, and are densely spotted 
and striped with dark-purple on a grey ground. 
It should be grown in sunny nooks in the rock- 
garden, or on sheltered banks or border, but 
, always in light, warm, and thoroughly-drained 
soil. I have seen it thriving os a border plant 
■ and flowering well in a garden near Broadstains. 
It may be treated as perfectly hardy in some 
parts of the county ; but a dry liottom and a 
free soil are essential. In cold districts or on 
heavy soil the protection of a hand light would 
be useful in winter. It is a native of Asia Minor 
and Persia. It is increased by division. F. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


A GOOD HARDY ANNUAL. 

Blimen BA cm a CORONATA. 

Tins has much to recommend it, the flowers 
being showy, the foliage elegant, and the growth 


Blumcnbachia coronata. 


, be many things, including 

Loasa sonic that are natives, such as the Bog Bean 
ewhat (Menyanthe3 trifoliata), the great Water Butter- 
i the j cup (Ranunculus Jin; '’ 

aether | as florins, and the 

render j umbellatus). 0 V o _ o _ 

ure is the Water Hawthorn (Aponcigeton Distachyon), 
reated Calla palustris, Sagittaria japonica fl.-pi., one 


,), with flowers as large 
wering Rush (But 
Other good things not nativ< 


5484.—Planting’ Dahlias.- Plant out in April, and 
cover at night with inverted flower-pots till the weather 
gets warm end of May.— E. H. 

Original from 
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Calla palustris, Sagittaria japonica fl.-pi. 
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every autumn from cuttings, and kept through 
the winter in a cold frame. This was a success. 
A dwarf Yellow Nasturtium did fairly well. 
Harrison’s Musk was a success in a damp 
situation, mulched with manure, but failed in a 
drier spot ; but the showiest thing of all was a 
dwarf double yellow French Marigold, raised 
from seeds in the spring. Calliopsis grandi- 
tlora, pegged down, Yellow Tuberous Begonias 
will be a success, only they are rather expensive 
tb start with. The same may be said of Yellow 
Carnations, but the Carnations do not give 
enough colour to suit everybody.—E. H. 

5516.— A mossy lawn.— More than one 
correspondent inquires about mossy lawns, but 
there is really only one remedy when the Moss 
has taken complete possession, and that is to 
returf or resow. The presence of Moss indicates 
bad drainage, and a badly-drained lawn is never 
successful. It cannot be, as the soil is always 
in an unwholesome, waterlogged condition. 
The quickest way is to returf those parts badly 
mossed with good fresh turves, as resowing 


to raise the seedlings yourself. Plants from 
seed sown in January, or at once, in a heat of 
65 degs. or 70 degs., and kept growing on 
rapidly and vigorously, will begin to bloom in 
July, or sometimes in June, of the same year, 
but the greatest care and a certain amount of 
skill are absolutely necessary, and even then the 
flowers are later than from year-old tubers. On 
the whole, you had better procure tubers in 
March—good seedlings selected as to colour arc 
decidedly superior, as well as less costly, for 
this purpose than named kinds—start them in 
boxes of rough sandy soil, in a gentle heat, or 


cropping it the next was that Nature might 
restore to 

Exhausted land, through the agency of frost 
and rain, the very things 
There is little chance of 
very primitive mode 

g ardens, restore itself w 

owever, must take care that we do not verify the 
old motto of the more haste the less speed 
becoming applicable to garden lands, for it is no 
use hurrying a large space of any given crop into 
the soil if by better culture we could have grown 
an equal amount of produce on a smaller area, 
and I am fully convinced that deep cultivation 
enables this to be done, and as regards manure. 


deficient of. 
back to this 
of letting land, at least in 
simply by lying idle. We, 


spits deep, if possible, in the autumn or early 
part of the winter, as is the best for the woik, 
for then the newly turned-up soil gets the whole 
of the winter to Wcome mellowed before seed¬ 
time comes round again ; but still any time 
during winter does very well, for trenching is 
good work for cold weather, and when the depth 
of good soil is not sufficient to allow of the 
bottom spit being turned l ight on the top of the 
first, it should be well broken up with forks, so 
as to increase the depth of friable soil, the best 
antidote for crops suffering from drought yet 
invented. James Gro6m, Goxitort. 


Mourning Iris (Iris susiana). (See article “Two Fine Irises” on page 714.) 


means a rather weakly sward for playing up 
during the coming summer. The dressing 
soot advised was correct, and a very go 
thing to use. Rake out the Moss, resow 
returf ; the latter is the better plan in t 
majority of cases.—C. T. 

5524. —English guano for a garden. 
The Native guano is no doubt what is meant 
this inquiry, and this is frequently advertis 
in Gardening. I have found it to be a vc 
good substitute for stable-manure for all gard 
crops ; also for fruit-trees, if used in mode 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

WITLOOF, OR CABBAGE-HEADED 
CHICORY. 

This Witloof (Fig. 1) is the forced and blanched 
sprout of a particular variety of large-rooted 
Chicory named Brussels Chicory, from the 
name of the city where its culture originated. 
Witloof may be brought to table either raw, as 
a salad, or cooked and seasoned in various 
ways. In the first form it very much resembles 
Common Chicory or blanched (Barbe-de- 
capucin) (Fig. 2), and when served up in the 
last-mentioned way it reminds one especially of 
boiled curled Endive. In any form it is an 
agreeable and wholesome vegetable, with a 
slightly bitter taste and remarkably delicate in 



Fitf. 1.—Witloof. or large Brussels Chicory 
(on .'-third natural sire). 

flavour. W.tloof can only bs produced by 
using the particular variety of large-rooted 
Chicory which I have just mentioned, and 
which is distinguished by the broadness of the 
leaves, and especially by the groat size of the 
midrib. These leaves, when they are blanched 
by forcing the plants underground, form a 
sort of Cabbage-like head, very solid and com¬ 
pact, and of an ivory-white colour, bearing 
carriage well, and, when properly attended to, 
keeping fresh for several days. This explains how 
it is that Paris and London are almost exclusively 
supplied with Witloof grown in Belgium, where it 
is raised at less expense, although there is nothing 
of either mystery or difficulty in the process. Our 
market-gardeners are certainly able to do it 
quite a9 well as their Belgian brethren, and 
even the owners of private gardens can without 
any difficulty and at a trifling expense raise 
Witloof if they will only conscientiously carryout 
the instructions which we here endeavour to give 
as clearly and as briefly as possible. In the first 
place it is indispensably necessary to obtain seed 
of the large-rooted Brussels Chicory genuine 
and 

True to name, as this is the only kind which 
produces the large leaves and midribs which are 
essential to form the Cabbage-like heads. With 
any other kind of Chicory the most painstaking 
efforts in the process would be absolutely thrown 
away. The seed should be sown, during the 
month of June or at the beginning of July, in 
soil that has been deeply dug and well prepared 
and, preferably, in drills drawn from C inches to 
12 inches apart, the seedlings beingsubsequently 
thinned out so as to leave from twenty to thirty 
plants to the square yard. If the seed is sown 
too early there almost always results a large 
proportion of plants which run to seed the same 
year. Seed inav also be sown for transplanting, 
and this method is to be especially recommended 
in market-garden culture, where it is im¬ 
portant to have ground occupied by any 

I iarticular crop for as short a period as possible, 
n this case the seed is to be sow'n in a nursery bed 
in June, and about July 10 the seedlings may be 
planted out in a bed from which some early 
crop has just l»oen taken, and at a distance from 
one another of about 0 inches in every direction. 
In October the plants will have attained their 
full growth, and the roots will then be as thick 
as an ordinary sp^de bandjo. They are-jQ 0 '*’ to 
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be lifted from the bed, the leaves cut off at 
about' 2 inches from the neck, and the roots 
shortened to the length of about 6 inches. At 
the same time all lateral growths are cut away, 
and also any shoots which may have pushed 
around the principal one, which alone is to be 
retained. The roots thus prepared are then at 
once placed in an upright position side by side 
in the bottom of the trenches which have been 
prepared for the forcing. These trenches should 
, nave been opened in a w’ell-drained part of the 
garden or where the w’ater does not lodge in the 
soil naturally, and should be about 16 inches in 
depth below the level of the garden. The bottom 
of the trenches should have l>cen well broken 
up so that the roots may be readily inserted in 
the soil. When the full complement of roots 
has been deposited in a trench, some of the 
soil which was taken out in making it is then 
shovelled back so as to fill up the interstices 
between the roots and cover the latter up to 
the necks, which should all have been placed at 
the same level. After this a layer of about 
8 inches deep of comparatively dry soil is 
shovelled in. Soil proper for the occasion may 
be easily prepared by placing a sufficient quantity 
in heap under a shed or other shelter some 
week8 beforehand. 

The trenches are usually from about 4 feet 
to 4$ feet wide, and may, of course, be as long 
as is convenient. After a trench hits been fur¬ 
nished with roots and dry soil, us just described, 
portions of it are forced in succession, according 
as supplies are required. The forcing is effected 
by covering the requisite portion of roots in the 
trench with a layer 8 inches to 12 inches deep 
of fermenting manure, and in from twelve to 
fifteen days’ time the soil will have become 
sufficiently heated for the production of Wit¬ 
loof. The manure may then lx; transferred to 
the next portion of the trench that is to be 
forced, fresh manure being added to it to keep 
up the heat as may be required. The Cabbage¬ 
like heads of Witloof arc not fully developed 
until after twenty days have elapsed, but when 
the manure is removed a covering of litter or 
straw mats suffices to retain the heat and to 
finish off the growth of the blanched heads. 
These when taken up are cut off from the roots 
with a small portion of the neck attached to 
them ; they are then sorted in sizes and packed 
in the square baskets in which they are sold in 
the markets. The production of Witloof, easily 
accomplished in any country, is particularly to 
be recommended for adoption in the kitchen 
gardens of country houses in localities far remote 
from markets. 

Chicory (Barbe-de-capucin). — Forced in 
winter in a dark place, the common Chicory 
plant yields a much-esteemed winter salad 
material. In producing it, use is made of plants 
that were sown rather thinly in the open ground 
front April to June. At the beginning of winter 
these plants are taken up and the leaves are cut 
off to within about half an inch from the neck of 
the root. Then, in some dark place, where the 
temperature is not too cold, sloping beds are 
built up, composed of alternate layers of sand or 
dry soil and Chicory roots, care lx?ing taken to 
place the heads of these at the outside of the bed, 
so that the leaves may have room to grow freely. 
If the soil of a bed appears to be too dry, it is 
slightly watered and the bed is then left to itself 
for about three weeks, when, if the temperature 
has not fallen too much, leaves from 8 inches to 
10 inches long may be gathered. Of late years 
some growers in the neighbourhood of Paris have 
begun to use for this purpose the large-rooted 
kind of Chicory, which they force as soon as it 
has attained the thickness of a man’s finger. 
The roots of this kind of Chicory, being very 
straight and regular in shape, are very easily 
placed in position in the beds, and the leaves 
which they yield are generally broader and more 
vigorous in growth than those of the common 
Chicory plant. V. A. 


Ml.—Grubs and vegetables. -Uress the land 
freely with uoot, salt, and lime. Trench it up 2 feet deep, 
then apply the dressing with any manure you may have 
and dig it in. If the land was properly worked there would 
be fewer insect troubles.—E. H. 


rvt.vi. Tomatoes under glass- - 1 should advise 
‘8. I)." to give “Ladybird" Tomato a trial. It can be 
obtained from Messrs. Veitch, Kingsroad, Chelsea. I 
crew it here last year, and it is one of the freest-setting 
Tomatoes I know of, bearing bunches of medium-sired, 
handsome fruit at almost every Joint, making the house 
quite a show. It i* also a good variety for outside work. 


5507. —Unsatisfactory Celery. — The 

rusty-looking marks complained of arc the result 
of slug attacks immediately after earthiug. The 
best preventive is quick-lime, soot, and wood- 
aslies, in equal parts, sprinkled on the soil 
amongst the plants and at the sides of the 
trench, so that in moving the soil the mixture 
w ill render the soil distasteful to the small black 
slugs that are the cause of the nuisance.—S. P. 

5508. —Soil for Tomatoes. —It is not neces - 
sarv to change the soil every year for Tomatoes 
under glass ; but it should l>e worker! and 
deepened every season by digging a little 
deeper, and mixing a little more of the subsoil 
witn the surface-soil. I have grown four crops 
in the same house in succession with deep 
stirring and manuring every winter, and top- 
dressing during the growing season, and the 
last crop w as as good as the first. I know the 
Worthing growers consider the soil should be 
changed after tw'o or three years, but their soil 
is heavy, and ours rests on a chalk base 50 feet 
deep.—E. H. 

5505.— A Mushroom failure.— No one, 

I expect, will contend that Moss-litter-manure 
is so good for Mushroom culture as the manure 
made from straw-litter. It is, in the first place, 
wanting in elasticity, and w hen beaten down it, 
sometimes fails to heat sufficiently to work the 
8pawn properly. I should not use Moss-litter- 
manure for Mushrooms, except where the supply 
of common straw-manure failed, but where 
Moss litter is used less treading or beating 
should l>e given. I have seen good crops of 
Mushrooms grown with it, and it comes in 
useful if a sufficient supply of other manure 
cannot be hatl. It is very good manure for 
vegetables of all kinds when dug into the 
garden.—E. H. 

5474.— Best Peas for market —I hap¬ 
pen to live in the midst of a Pea-producing dis¬ 
trict for markets, and have had considerable 
opportunity to observe the system of culture 
and the varieties grown. The Pea likes rich, 
rather deep Boil if it can be obtained ; but I 
have seen splendid crops of early Peas taken 
from light soils of a shallow nature. Late Peas 
are apt to mildew' badly on light soils, and they 
are also more liable to be attacked by thrips, 



Fig. 2.—^Chicory, blanched (one-nxlh natural sixe). 
(Sec article “ Witloof.*’) 


and this troublesome insect quite spoils the 
appearance of the pods for market. The variety 
most frequently cultivated now for early crops is 
William the First, a very fine Pea, w'ith dark- 
green pods. American Wonder has been tried, 
and has given satisfaction on some farms; 
others do not care about it. For late crops on 
good soils of a medium clay, Ne Plus ultra 
is profitable. The dwarf Peas are sowm 2 feet 
apart, the medium 3 feet, and the late tall 
Peas 4 feet. No sticks are used in any case, 
and the tops are switched off with a reaping- 
hook.—J. I). E. 

5483. -Spring-sown Onions.— Soot- and 

salt will be very beneficial on light sandy soil 
intended for Onions w here the maggot is trouble- 

ungmal from 
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some. Give a dressing of salt and soot at once ; the 
salt may be applied at the rate of twenty pounds 
to the square rod, and at least a bushel of soot, 
both to be lightly forked in. About the end of 
May or a little earlier, give a light dressing of 
8oot to keep the Onion-fly from the beds of 
Onions. They dislike the flavour of soot, and 
if this is applied about the time the flies lay 
their eggs the insects will seek elsewhere for 
suitable plants for their young brood.—E. H. 

5491.— Planting Potatoes. — Something 
depends upon the size of the seed ; but if of 
moderate size you will require for your plot of 
ground (which is just about half an acre in 
extent), about 15 bushels of seed. This is 
reckoning the seed is planted 10 inches or 12 
inches apart, in rows 2.} feet to 3 feet asunder. 
Some of the most useful and productive 
Potatoes for ordinary purposes are Sharpe's 
Victor, and Veitch’s or Myatt’s Ashleaf (early), 
Beauty of Hebron and Duke of Albany (succes¬ 
sion), and Reading Giant, the Prince, and 
Magnum Bonum (late). On such soil as yours, 
a moderate dressing of stable-manure (say 10 
tons per acre), is almost indispensable, and you 
may also use a little superphosphate (2 cwt. per 
acre) and salt, or nitrate of soda, with the best 
results. Of the latter, apply it as a top-dressing 
before earthing up.—B. C. R. 

5m— Culture of Vegetable Marrows. One 
of the eauses of Vegetable Marrows getting out of condi¬ 
tion is planting in verv rich compost. The.\ are always 
more prolific when only a moderate quantity of manure is 
used—say, half a harrowful to each hill, to be mixed and 
blended with the soil. Soft, rank growth produces fruit 
which rots at the ends and falls off.—E. II. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


A FEW GOOD SCENTED FLOWERS. 
Plants -with highly perfumed flowers or foliage 
are always in great request in rooms and for 
bouquets, &c., and, as a rule, they are eagerly 
sought after by those who value real worth. 
The following are all easily grown and suitable 
for small gardens :— 

Aloysia citriodora (Lemon Verbena) is a 
deciduous plant with beautifully scented foliage. 

11 is sometimes grown as a wall-plant out-of-doors, 
but needs covering up securely or a severe winter 
will kill it to the ground. As a pot plant itstrikes 
readily from cuttings and grows freely in any 
good potting soil. Pinching in the strong 
shoots that are outgrowing the rest is all the 
attention it needs to insure well-furnished bushy 
plants. In winter it only needs keeping safe 
from frost, and if treated like Fuchsias does 
well. 

Daphne inlmca is a beautifully-perfumed 
flower (the commoner hardy kinds are known as 
Wood Laurels). It is increased principally by 
grafting on the Wild Wood Laurel, and is of 
rather slow growth, but a plant or two in the 
greenhouse will scent the whole structure for 
weeks at this early period of the year. 

Freesias are among the most beautiful 
of bulbous plants, the flowers having a delicate 
vet powerful perfume. Their culture is now 
getting to be more generally understood, and 
they require nothing that amateurs cannot give 
them. Pot the bulbs, say about a dozen in a 
G inch pot in Inly, and set them in a cold frame, 
keeping rather dry until they start to grow and 
root, then water freely. Keep close to the glass 
in all stages of growth or the foliage will get 
long and weak. A temperature of about 
50 degrees suits them well, and by having some 
kept in cooler quarters a long succession of 
bloom may be maintained. Strong spikes 
branch out into several side branches of flowers. 

Heliotropes are old favourites both for the 
flower garden and as pot plants ; they arc 
readily increased by cuttings of the soft 
young shoots, and good plants may be grown 
in one season. The dark-flowered ones are 
generally the most favoured ; but as regards 
scent there is little to choose, as they are all 
fragrant. 

Geraniums, scented-leaved, are numerous, 
and of easy culture. The old Oak-leaf is a 
familiar cottage window plant, as it flourishes 
well in the dry air of ordinary living rooms. 
Cuttings strike freely if kept rather dry, and 
rapidly make good plants. 

Musk is too well-known to need any descrip¬ 
tion. The roots lie dormant in the soil during 
the [winter, but start^ery early into growth. 

Digitized by GOCKllC 


The plants should be shaken out of their pots 
and divided in early spring, and plenty of 
moisture is needed for Musks. The old- 
fashioned small yellow-flowered sort has the 
strongest perfume ; but Harrison’s Giant Musk 
is now much grown as a window plant, as 
well as for bedding-out in summer. 

Mignonette is still, prol>ably, the mosV 
popular of all scented flowers, both as a po4 
plant and for the flower garden, as even 
those dwellers in town who have not a foot of 
garden ground will still grow their Mignonette 
in window-boxes or pots, and from peer to 
peasant no garden is complete without it. The 
old small-flowered variety still holds its own 
for perfume against all tnc Giant varieties too 
numerous to mention. 

Violets are the favouritG winter flower, and 
many acres of land are devoted to their culture 
in market gardens. The hardy single blues are 
very popular, but the tender Neapolitan are 
well worthy of culture by any who can devote 
frames for their protection during the winter 
months. J. Groom, Go*j)ort. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE DATE PALMS. 

Anyone who notices how vigorously the com¬ 
mon Date Palm grows in a large cool-house must 
welcome the smaller species of the same genus, 



The Slender Date Palm (Phu.‘ni\ tenuis). 

which, while thriving in a similar temperature, 
are more convenient as regards size, and are of 
easy culture. Palms are getting so common in 
our gardens now that the selection of some 
cool-house specimens is not difficult. One or 
two of these placed in a corner of a greenhouse 
make a great improvement, not only in effect, 
but in simplifying the grower’s labour and care 
—looking, as they do, well at all seasons, and 
heightening so much the beauty of a few fresh 
flowers. Two good kinds for small pots are 
Phoenix tenuis (here figured) and Phamix recli- 
nata. 

5297. Libonia floribunda. — This 
shoyld have u warm greenhouse, especially 
when flowering ; but it is not very difficult 
to grow, although seen less nowadays than 
formerly, when so much attention was not given 
to Orchids. You do not state that you need 
particulars as to culture, but I suppose so from 
the query. The plants may be propagated from 
cuttings in the spring, and should be inserted in 
pots of sandy soil and placed in a gentle heat. 
When rooted pot the cuttings off separately, 
and at all times when well-established give them 
plenty of air, otherwise the growth will get 
long and weakly. Equal parts loam and leaf- 
soil forms an excellent compost, drain the pots 
well, and for flowering the plants in, they 
need not be more than 5-inch or 6-inch size. 
It is important to remember to keep the 
grow th well hardened. The great enemy of the 


plant is red-spider, which is kept away by 
syringing freely in the summer. L. penrhosiensis 
is distinct from L. floribunda. The former is a 
hybrid : it is a good acquisition, the flow ers 
being of much richer colour than those of the 
type. They are borne in the w'inter months. 

5432.--Oil-stoves.—I have many times 
stated that these are very useful for small houses 
if kept clean and well trimmed, and used only 
when really necessary. I know that a pan of 
water is often placed on such stoves, but I do 
not agree with or practise this, except in certain 
cases, because, as you say, the steam ormoisture 
therefrom does the plants harm rather than 
good. The little “ Beatrice ” stoves, with a 
6-inch wick, are as good as and cheaper than any 
other form, and one or two of them, with a 
“radiator” on top, will exclude a good many 
degrees of frost from any moderate sized and 
fairly sheltered greenhouse or conservatory.— 

B. C. R. 

5450. — Heating a greenhouse. -You 
want a larger boiler and another 4-inch pipe 
connected with the others, so as to have two 
Hows and one return over the same length as 
the existing pipes ; even then you must not 
expect only to keep out frost. It would be 
hardly safe to have a larger boiler without 
increasing the length of the piping. There 
j would be danger of the water boiling over if 
I you were not at hand to check the fire, which 
would probably end in the boiler bursting 
when all the water has been forced out of 
the pipes. -J. C. C. 

-Unless the house is lofty the amount 

of piping mentioned ought to be capable 
of at least excluding frost if well heated, 
though another row would be a decided 
advantage. These verj r small boilers are of 
little or no real use—mere toys, in fact— 
as they will not keep alight more than five 
or six hours at the outside. A well-built 
flue would be much better and more de¬ 
pendable, or for a few shillings you could 
purchase a coil, which if properly set in 
^ brickwork (by no means a nittieult matter, 
by-the-way) would afford ample heat with 
a verv moderate consumption of fuel. A 
1-incfi coil with four turns or “laps” would 
be about the right size.—B. C. R. 

5286. A hanging - basket. — You 
do not state the kind of plants you require 
for the house, os there are many things 
that may be used for the purpose. The 
usual way is to first line the basket with 
Moss to prevent the soil getting out, then 
fill up with soil, moderately light, and well- 
drained. Amongst flowering plants you can 
select Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, especially the variety Mine.Crousse, 
to hang over the sides. I havo had a 
plant of this in bloom in a greenhouse for 
nearly the whole year, and the double 
rosy-coloured flowers are very pleasing. Of 
course, the Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga 
sannentosa) may be employed, and for the 
summerannual Convolvuluses, or the pretty blue- 
flowered C. mauritanicus. Of Ferns vou can- 
1 not have anything better than the beautiful 
Nephrolepis exaltata, or such a trailing plant as 
Ficus repens. The Lachenalias are very fine 
for baskets, and succeed well under such cultiva¬ 
tion. Reference to last year’s volume of Gar¬ 
dening will give you the required information 
about the last named plants.—F. P. 

5440. — An unsatisfactory Heliotrope. 
—Are you certain the late frost did not penetrate 
to the plant? If the glass is close to it, I 
should be inclined to think the excessive cold 
was too much for the Heliotrope. Sudden 
changes in temperature, such as would be caused 
by a very cold night followed by the warmth 
generated by the kitchen during the day, would 
probable cause the mildew, also the falling 
leaves, &c. Smoke of any kind is injurious to 
this greenhouse plant.—P. U. 

-The temperature during the frost was probably too 

low.—E. II. 

5419. — Winter flowering “ Gerani- 

* ums.”- 1 Certainly the plants should l>e cut 
[down when past their best, which will be the 
[ case very shortly now. Harden them off a little 
| by exposing them freely to sun and air, arid 
! reducing the supply of water at the root for a 
I time ; then cut them back as hard as you like. 

I The tops and side shoots should be inserted as 
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cuttings, placing them singly in small pots 
(“ thumbs’’), or five or six round the side of 
4-inch pots. They will soon strike roots in a 
moderate and rather dry warmth, and may 
either be utilised for bedding-out purposes, or 
if grown and potted into 6-inch pots in June 
will make capital plants to flower again next 
winter. The old stumps may either be grown 
on into large “ specimen” plants, or be thrown 
away.—B. C. R. 


-It is customary to cut back winter-flowering 

“ Geraniums ” now tor the purpose of striking cuttings for 
next winter's blooming. The old plants after being 
cut back will quickly break, and if repotted or top- 
dressed will soon be in blossom again, and if a shift is 
given they will bloom all summer, and may be used for 
window-boxes.— E. H. 


M29. —Climbers for a greenhouse.—’ The wall 

would look very pretty covered with Ivy-leaved “Ger¬ 
aniums.” They would cover It in one season, and the blooms 
would be nice for cuttting. Habrothamnus elegans, 
Plumbago capensis, Clematis indivisa lobata, Heliotropes, 
and Fuchsias are all useful wall plants.— E. H. 


- If the Rose does well and is properly trained, it will 

soon cover the entire space unaided. But, of course, the 
growth can be restricted, and if the wall gets plenty of 
sun, os it should do to suit the Rose, two of the best 
subjects would be a Heliotrope and either an Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium or a Plumbago capensis.—B. C. R. 

5477.—' Tree-Carnations from seed.— Seedlings 

raised now under glass and planted out in June, potted up 
in September, will flower some time next winter or early in 
the following spring.—E. H. 


5481.— Seeds of Castor-oil plants.— To grow this 
plant large enough to be of any use outside the same 
season, the seeds should be sown in a warm house or pit 
at once and pushed on as fast as possible. Any good soil, 
such as is used for potting soft-wooded plants, with a little 
sand added, will do for raising the plants.—E. H. 

5488.— Arum Lilies. —The variety “ Little 
Gem,” flowers very freely, and is a pretty little 
plant. The old yellow spotted variety, Hasbata, 
is very distinct and pretty ; the colour is deep- 
yellow with a black blotch at the base of the 
flower. Its price is about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. The 
newer species, Calla Elliotiana, has much larger 
deep-yellow flowers, and as it is still scarce is 
necessarily very dear ; but it is not difficult to 
grow and flower freely. Its price would be a 
guinea per plant. Large plants would be double I 
this price or more.—J. D. E. 


BEDDING PLANTS FROM SEED. 


The last sadden and severe frost, accompanied 
by snow and almost a gale of wind, will doubt¬ 
less have left its mark on the stock of tender 
bedding plants, and steps should be taken at 
once to make good the gaps, or at least to 
provide substitutes for those that cannot be 
replaced. The following are all useful plants 
that can be raised in quantity from seed, and if 
sown at once, even without much artificial 
heat, they may be grown into good plants by the 
month of May. Solar heat increases daily, and 
a pit or frame with a little bottom-heat and 
covering over the glass at night will answer 
well for bringing on seedlings. 

Ageratums, in several varieties, of whieh 
Imperial Dwarf Blue and White are most 
useful for* bedding, and of the easiest culture. 
Sow the seed in pots of light rich soil, and when 
the seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
off into boxes in which they may remain until 
planted in the open-air beds. 

Asters (China) of all the leading varieties make 
beautiful beds, although they are not generally 
classed with bedding plants ; they require no 
artificial heat, but merely the protection of a 
glass roof, and may be sown in boxes or in the 
soil of a cold frame. 

Begonias of the tuberous-rooted section have 
of late become very popular as bedding plants. 
Sow in pots, using very fine soil, pressed down 
firmly, as the seed is very minute, and cover very 
lightly. A brisk heat is needed to push the seed¬ 
lings on, or they will not be large enough for this 
season's bedding ; but if enough of old dry roots 
are available it will be advis^le to grow on in 
gentle warmth, and after carefully hardening 
off plant out in the reserve garden to make 
growth the first year. 

Centaurea candidissima, one of the most 
beiutiful of silvery foliaged bedding plants, 
being dwarf, compact and half-hardy. It makes 
a splendid edging to Coleus Verschaffelti, Cannas, 
or Beet. 


Gaillardias are not nearly so much grown 
as they deserve to be, as they are of rich varied 
colours and most persistent bloomers. Sown at 


once in gentle heat 
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May. G. Lorenziana, double fringed, and G. 
hybrida grandiflora are the best varieties. 

Heliotrope, although generally grown from 
cuttings, may be increased by seed. The dark- 
flowered varieties like H. peruvianum and H. 
Voltarianum are the best. 

Lobelia (Blue) is indispensable for edging, and 
if there is any lack of old plants to get cuttings 
from, seed should be sown at once, and the 
seedlings pricked off in boxes directly they are 
fit, keeping the points pinched out to ensure 
dwarf bushy plants. 

Nicotian a AFFiNis(the sweet-scented Tobacco- 
plant) is in great favour of late for bedding. It 
answers well for the background of mixed borders 
or for mixing with sub-tropioal plants. 

Perilla nankinensis, one of the darkest of 
foliage plants, very free growth, useful for 
contrasting with other foliage plants of easy 
culture. 

Petunias, Double (see cut) and Single, are 
splendid plants for masses of colour, and suoceed 
well in dry soils and situations. The single 
varieties are, however, generally the best for 
ordinary bedding. 

Phlox Drummondi has of late years been very 
much improved ; not only are the individual 
blooms of much greater size, but the colours are 
much more distinct. Sown in a cold-house or 
frame and pricked out singly, pinching the tops 
to make bushy plants, they will soon cover 
the soil when planted out, and make beautiful 
beds. 

Pyrethrcm aureum (Golden Feather), very 
largely used for edging and carpeting beds and 
borders; sow in pans or boxes, and prick off 



FiOwer of a Double Petunia. 


directly the seedlings are fit to handle. The 
pale lemon-colour of the foliage renders it very 
effective in carpet bedding. 

Salvia patens, one of the most beautiful of 
blue flowers ; old plants form tuberous roots, but 
if these are not available they can be readily 
increased by seed. 

Stocks of several varieties, but notably the 
Ten-week, are excellent for filling flower-beds 
and borders, although they cannot be strictly 
termed bedding plants, but the greater the 
variety in the flower garden the better, and 

Stocks are not only beautiful flowers, but are 
highly perfumed, and last a long time in flower. 
To get good plants the seed should be sown in 
a cold frame, in drills about 6 inches apart, and 
after the seedlings are above ground they must 
be freely ventilated, and the soil kept moderately 
dry on the surface, to avoid damping of the 
young plants. 

Tropjeolums of the dwarf kinds are very 
effective for bedding. Crystal Palace (scarlet) 
and Lobbi&num (brilliant) make gorgeous masses 
of colour. The seed should be sown in March, 
and planted out early in May. 

Verbenas are not so much grown as they 
were a few years ago, owing to a disease affect¬ 
ing them, so that they gradually die away, but 
Beedlings appear to escape the scourge, and 
make very pretty mixed beds. Being of dwarf 
spreading habit they quickly cover the soil, and 
flower continuously" 

Violas are usually increased by cuttings, or 
division of the roots, but the drought last 
season having destroyed the stook in a good 
many gardens, recourse must be had to seed, 
which, if sown at onoe, will yield plants fit for 
planting in April. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


BULBS FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are insertsd in 
Gardening free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire tobe used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to prees some 
time in advance sf date, they cannot always be replied to 
»» the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardshum 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


6542. -Crops after Celery.- What are good kitchen 
garden crops to follow after Celery ?—O. A. 

6543. — Saak ale-roots. — Are Seakale-roots of any 
good after they have been forced ?—’ Troublesome. 

5544. — Dwarf Tomato. —Which is the best, dwarf¬ 
growing, short-jointed Tomato having smooth fruit?—M. 

5545. — Wire worms. —Will “ E. H.” kindly supple¬ 
ment his interesting account of wirewornis by giving a 
description of them as usually found ?—Alpha. 

5546. —Hyacinth bulbs. —Would someone kindly 
tell me if I can preserve Hyacinth bulbs tillanother season 
without planting them out ? I have a quantity left on 
hand.—J. Hope. 

. 6 ^ 7- T growing Heliotropes.— Will someone 
kindly give instructions for growing Heliotropes ? I have 
sevend plants, but have failed to get them to flower well. 

5548.— Saak ale-roots.— After the roots have borne 
produce ought they to be dug up or left in the ground 
until next year ? If to be dug up ought they to be put In 
sand ?—Lux. 


. .5549.— Orchids for a greenhouse.— Will someone 
kindly give me the names of a few good flowering Orchids 
which will grow in au ordinary greenhouse with other 
plants?—W. M. 


kind enough to tell me if I can raise Heliotrope from seed 
in an ordinary garden frame, and what is the best time to 

sow?—B ujuler. 


5wi.— Pure rain-water.- Will someone kindly tell 
me how to keep rain-water pure, as I find after standing 
in the sun some time it turns green and gets full of insects? 
—Rustic Reader. 

5552— Scaring 1 birds.— Will someone please to 
inform me where I can obtain a scare sparrow-hawk, as 
the birds peck all the buds off my Gooseberry-bushes ? — 
Constant Reader. 


5353.— Chrysanthemum 3 for show.—Would 

someone kindly give me a selection of what varieties to 
grow, together with a few cultural notes on the varieties 
advised?—A mateur Chrysanth. 


5554. — Liquid - manure. — Could liquid-manure 
which drains from a stall into a small pit be used to throw 
over the ground in the vegetable garden or on a field, or 
would it be too strong?— Dun nottar. 

5555. -Pious el&stica.— Will someonefkindly tell me 
whether the eyes of this plant should have a notch cut in 
them at the back of the hud ? Also the best time to cut 
old plants up for propagating ?—G. S. B. 

5553.— Bulbs after flowering.—I should b? 
glad if someone would tell what is the best thing to do 
with my bulbs after they have done flowering? Should 
they be taken out of the ground ?—A. B. C. 

5557.— Unsatisfactory Tomatoes— How is it 
my Tomatoes run all to wood ? Should I nip the top# 
out ? There is always plenty of bloom, but the fruit dose 
not set Is a gravelly soil good to plant in ?--A. B. C. 

5358. — Bs3t annuals for small gardens.—I 
want to give some seeds to cottagers. Would someone 
please advise me as to what would be the best—say eight 
bright annuals? The gardens are small. —Tullvnallt. 

5359. — Stable-manure.— If 18 tons or 20 tons of 
straw are used in a stable in a year, what would be n fair 
price to charge for the manure, carted by the purchaser 
who would take it the whole year round?— Tullynally. 

5560. — Cow-urine for Tomatoes.—I have means 
of getting the wash of a byre, and want to know if it is 

| suitable for Tomatoes? Also when it should be applied, 
anddn what proportion should it be diluted with water?— 

5561. — Planting Irises. 4tc.—Will, someone kindly 
tell me if I can plant Irises this spring that will flower the 
same year, and the hardiest kinds to grow in a south-east 
border in a fairly light soil but cold dim Ate?—A Yorkshire 
Amateur. 

5562. — Begonias (tuberous - rooted) from 

seed.—Will someone kindly let me know the best way to 
raise these Begonias from seed, and, if heat is necessary, 
what amount of heat, and how long it is required?— 
Fernery. 

5563. -Ostrowskia magnifloa.— I received two 

f ilants of this from a sale in London ; they are about 1 inch 
ong and as thick as a man's finger. Will anyone kindly 
inform me what kind of treatment thev want, and if-for 
greenhouse or outdoors?—K. K. 
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5564.— Ivy for a fence.—Will anyone tell me the 
best kind of Ivy to plant for covering a fence of poets and 
chains which I have along the edge of a drive ? The poets 
are * feet 6 inches high, and the ch&ins 8 feet long. Also 
where the plants are best procured ?—A. F. B. 

6565.— 1 Treatment of a Crinum.— I have obtained 
a bulb of Crinum Kirki from a nurseryman, and should he 
thankful for a few hintsas to potting, what, is the best soil, 
and how deep should the bulb be placed in the soil ? Does 
it require much heat to start it?— Troublesome. 

5568.— Maiden-hair Ferns, Ac., In a room.— I 
should be glad to know if I can grow Maiden-hair Ferns in 
pots in a room, and also for a few suggestions for showy 
and hardy plants for an inside window-box in a fairly 
sunny room ? Cold climate.— A Yorkshire Amateur. 

5567. — Mushrooms for market.— Will someone 
kindly tell me if growing Mushrooms for market would 
pay ? How would be a simple way to start on an allot¬ 
ment? Is it necessary to have manure-hills to grow them 
in? Would it do to place the spawn in the ground?— 
A. B. C. 

5568. — Tomatoes from seed.— Will anyone be kind 
enough to tell me if I can raise Tomatoes from seed with 
the aid of an ordinary garden frame? I have a south¬ 
west wall to plant them out against. 1 have no green¬ 
house or hot-house. Also the best time to sow ? — 
Bungler. 

5560.— Hardy Perennials.— I wish to plant a bed 
of these in a spot well sheltered from the north that would 
flower in succession all through the year in a mild climate. 
Will someone kindly give me a list of any useful showy 
perennials, giving month of blossoming and height of 
growth ?— Dunnottar. 

5570.— Climbing Roses.—I have a dozen Climbing 
Roses in pots. They were bought with the intention of 
planting them out, but now are not wanted for that 
purpose. Would it be a good plan to give them a shift 
into some larger pots V They are in 24’s now, and are good 
strong plants.— Troublesome. 

6571.— Younfif fruit-trees.—I have some young 
fruit-trees trained to a wall, and should be glad if anyone 
would tell me : 1, How far hack the main-stem should be 
cut to produce another tier of branches? 2, How should 
the side-branches be pruned to produce fruit-spurs for 
next year’s bearing ?— Amateur. 

5572. - Artificial manures.—I grow in a small 
garden a few Strawberries and flowers. Convenience 
obliges me to use artificial manure. Which of the follow¬ 
ing is best? 1, Native Guano; 2, the New Guano; 3, 
Davis’; 4, Albert’s. How and when should it be applied, 
and which is to the best ?— Sigma. 

5573. —Fertilising? blooms of Tomatoes.— 
Does fertilising the blooms of Tomatoes increase the size 
of fruit? If so, when and how should it be done? Would 
going over the blooms with a camePs-hair-brush have any 
effect ? Also, would thinning the bunches increase the 
total weight of crop or the reverse ?—J. K. 

5574. — Gas and electric light in a conserva¬ 
tory.— Will anyone kindly tell me if in a conservatory, 
40 feet long, 16 feet broad, and 20 feet high, lit up occa¬ 
sionally during the winter months by four gas Jets or 
electric lights, would this light have any injurious effects 
on the plants in the building?— John Houston. 

5575. —Treatment of Pear-trees.— My Pear-trees 
have a quantity of brown dust on them that comes through 
the cmcks of the bark, evidently the work of some insect. 
What is the best remedy and time to employ it? How can 
1 manure the roots of the trees ? Some have Grass grow¬ 
ing round the trees. Could 1 employ guano ?—U. 

5576. — Kitchen garden paths.— I am about to 
gravel my kitchen garden paths. Will any of your readers 
oblige me with some method of rendering them weed- 
proof? Would mixing tar with the gravel, and if so how, 
he effectual ? Weed-killer, of course, answers the purpose, 
but requires to be applied almost every year.—E. L. 

5577. — Making a hot-bed. Ac.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the oest way to make up a hot-bed, part 
stable-litter and part leaves? Will it be best to mix both 
together at time of making up the bed or to put a layer of 
each ? Will not the beginning of March be early enough 
to start Cucumbers in a frame or on this hot-bed?— Pant. 

5578. — Grubs sating Cabbage-plants.— Will 
anyone kindly tell me if the grub commonly called leather 
jacket, that eats the Cabbage-plants off at the base in the 
autumn, comes from a fly or a moth ? Is there a good 
remedy for destroving the same? What is the scientific 
name of the grub and fly ?— A Constant Reader, Pang- 
bourne. 

5579. — Getting rid of Centipedes.— I want to 
know a remedy for getting rid of Centipedes and Milli¬ 
pedes? They are those things that get into the Straw¬ 
berries and to the roots of vegetables, and have been found 
in the Celery. They do a great deal of harm In the 
garden. Soot and lime have been put on the ground.— 

6580.— Cauliflowers dying Off.—I frequently find 
after my Cauliflower-seedlings are up for a few days a black 
longitudinal speck appears on the stalk about the ground 
line, and in a day or two seedlings thus affected drop off. 
What is the cause of this, and how may it be prevented ? 
My seed-boxes are in a greenhouse heated by hot-water 
pipes. Would a dusting of sulphur do any good ?—J. K. 

5581.— Bishop's Wood.— There is a quantity of this 
troublesome weed growing in a plantation beside a Grass 
park ; now it is spreading in through the Grass and killing 
it. What can I do to stop it? I should like, if possible, 
io leave it to grow under the trees, but to prevent it from 
spreading into the Grass park ? 1 am afraid that putting 
anything on to kill it would kill the Grass too.—H. P. M. 

6682.— An unheated greenhouse.—I have an 
unheated lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet long, 7 feet wide, 
10 feet high at back, 6 feet front, with bed inside length 
of the house, 4 feet wide and 8} feet in depth. I propose 
growing Tomatoes and Roses. Would someone kindly 
oblige me with a few hints on same? Say best sorts, 
position to be placed, Ac. I get the sun all day.—P orter. 

6583.— Plants for a wail.— Would someone kindly 
suggest something suitable to cover a wall (part gable) 
about 9 feet long and the full height of my house ? It has a 
southern aspect, and Tomatoes ripened there last year in 
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the open. I would like something that would look well 
in winter os well as summer as it is in full view from and 
adjoins dining-room window ? Something quick growing 
(other than Ivy), would be preferred.— Zomo. 

5584. — Name Of a plant.—I should be glad if any¬ 
one coilld tell n\e the name of a plant which l am anxious 
to get? I saw it growing in some public gardens at 
Dusseldorf. It has leaves like the Wistaria or large 
Laburnum-leaves. The flower is scarlet, shaped like a 
large Laburnum, but stands upright. The plant or shrub 
was about 2 feet to S feet high, and was planted out in 
beds in the open air. How is it grown and where can it be 
got ?—O. L. 

5585. — Growing Tomatoes.— Can I grow Tomatoes 
in a Cucumber-house instead of Cucumbers? It is a 
span-roofed house, with a height of 3 feet above the hot- 
water pipes at the sides. Should I make up a bed over 
the pipes as for Cucumbers, or should they be grown in 
pots ? If the latter is best, will not the heat from the 

f ripes be too great? The pipes arc 4-inch flow and return 
n the beds, and another pipe along the top of the path 
wall.—I gnoramus. 

5586.— Roses in black peat-soil.—I should feel 
obliged if anyone will let me know if 1 can grow a few 
Roses in a bed of this soil in front of my greenhouse? The 
bed is level with the garden, aspect south by west, sun on 
it all day. It is 9 feet wide and 16 feet long. The soil has 
plenty of broken bones in it. There are 2 feet of soil and 
18 inches of brickbats for draining. I can get plenty of 
rotten horse-manure if of use. What woukf be the best 
Tea or other Roses that would suit the soil?— William 
Fisher. 

5587.— Azaleas from seed.— I should be much 
obliged to “ J. C. C.,’’ or anyone else, who will answer the 
following query. Having purchased a packet of seed of 
Azalea from a good seedsman, it has since struck me that 
the plants may not come true from seeds. Are they in 
any way likely to be worth anything from a cut-bloom 
point of view, or will they prove to be what any ordinary 
gardener would throw over the fence? Any information 
respecting the same would be thankfully received.— 
Lancaster. 

5598.— Tomatoes in a lean-to house.— I have 
a house 20 feet long and 8 feet wide, 7 feet high at back, and 
8 feet 6 inches in front, full south aspect, with 4-inch flow 
and return hot-water pipes close against the front wall and 
one end. No staging. How many plants can I grow in it 
withbut crowding ? I had thought of three rows, as I 
must leave a narrow path. How would that do ? 1 am 
raising Hackwood Park, Hathaway’s Excelsior, and Large 
Red. Out of these three sorts which would be the most 
prolific, as I want them for market ?— Inquirer. 

6589.— Raising perennials.— I should be glad to 
know if I must raise the seeds of the following perennials 
in pans indoors? If so, could I do so in a short passage 
which connects two sitting-rooms, and has a low glass 
roof facing west? At present it only gets a very little 
sun. I should much prefer sowing them outdoors if they 
would succeed. The seeds are : Anthericum, Aquilegla, 
Campanula grandiflora, Chelone, Doronicum, Gaiilardias, 
Gentiana, Lychnis, Potentillas, Pyrethrums, Papaver 
nudicaule, and Phlox (herbaceous),— Perseverance. 

6-90;— Peach-growing. — will someone good 
enough to inform me which varieties of Peaches and 
Nectarines are liest to be grown under glass vrith heat at 
the seaside (Southport, Lancashire)? I desiro rather 
those which are most certain of producing a good average 
crop, and of good flavour ; size of fruit less important 
than the above qualities. I propose erecting a three- 
quarter span-roofed house to grow them in, divided by a 
partition. Situation due south. Wliat height should the 
back wall be made, and what width should the house be ? 
—Enquirer. 

5591.— Growing; Melons in a vinery.—I have a 
vinery (containing nine Vines) 12 yards by 8 yards, a long 
roof facing south, short roof to north, old-fashioned brick 
flue, an inside border, 8 feet wide, Vines planted inside, 
roots running out also. I have grown Cucumbers with 
greatsuccess for several years, running them upon the single 
stem between the Vines. This year I have made a 
Cucumber-house. Will someone kindly tell me if I can 
grow Melons with Grapes, and what is the best variety for 
the situation, and at what stage of the Vines should I start 
the Melons ?— Cheshire Amateur. 

5592.— Flowering: ' creepers.— Will anyone tell me 
the best flowering creepers to cover the trunks of two old 
Laburnum-trees which are growing at one side of the lawn 
in front of the house ? I do not wish to cut them down, 
but the trunks are quite bare and very unsightly, although 
there is a great deal of bloom on the upper part of the trees, 
which overhang a wall. It would take about six plants, 
as the trees divide into arms about 2 feet from the ground. 
Could I have different kinds of creepers which would give 
bloom oil through the year, or bloom in summer and 
foliage and berries in winter?— Ignoramus. 

5593. — Growing flowers in town.—I shall he 
thankful to anyone who will kindly instruct me how 
to grow Borne nice flowers in a town in the yard ? 1 have a 

place 3 yards long by 2 yards wide ; the soil is very poor. 
Shall I put lime on it before I dig it up to kill the worms, 
or shall I dig it up first, and then put the lime on it? 
Again, the stable-manure is mostly long straw'. How 
shall I manage it, as I cannot dig it into the ground? 
Now, suppose I put the lime on first, shall I then put the 
manure on the top of the lime and let them both remain for a 
time ? Say how long it should remain on before I put my 
plants or seed in ?—Novice. 

5594.— Plants, Ac., In a greenhouse.—I am erect¬ 
ing a greenhouse 25 feet by 9 feet, w ith a division at 12$ feet. 
It w'ill be heated with a boiler, and two rows of 4-inch 
pipes down the side. Would it be advisable to plant a 
Vine in one division—a Black Hamburgh? If so, when 
should it be planted ? Should it be in a pot or planted in 
the ground? In the other half I purpose growing a 
Mar&hal Niel Rose. What can I also grow in each of 
these divisions in addition? I want Ferns, Azaleas, 
Fuchsias, Carnations, Primulas, Lilies, “ Geraniums,” 
Heliotropes, 8pinBas, Genistas, Chrysanthemums, Toma¬ 
toes, and any other showry plants.— Ttro. 

5585.— Planting Apple-trees, Ac.—I have 
recently had some five-year-old Apple-trees transplanted. 
My gardener cut off all roots 2 feet from the stem, and in 


replanting has trod the earth tight round and above the 
roots. Would someone kindly inform me if this was right 

f trocedure, and if not what I had better do ? The soil is 
ight and warm. Would it not be well in the case of 
fruit-trees to slope the soil down to the trunk—say, from 
2 feet to 3 feet away, so that they would stand in a kind 
of shallow basin ? And after severe root-pruning, should 
not a corresponding amount of branch lie removed ? My 
trees are vigorous growers, and are promising well for 
fruit this year.—J. E. H. 

5596.— Chinese Lilies.—Last November I had two 
of these bulbs given to me, and put them, according to 
directions, in a bowl of water with stones at the bottom. 

1 placed the bowl on a table in a sunny window in the 
dining-room, where |they grew well, some twenty or 
twenty-five biggish buds appearing, and growing 18 inches 
high, when suddenly, about December 26th, the larger 
ones began to look brown at the tops, and finally dried up 
altogether, their stems keeping quite green. Each bud 
on the bulbs died in the same way, not one bursting the 
sheath, although the leaves and roots are as strong and 
healthy os possible. Can anyone tell me the cause and 
what to do to avoid such disappointment again ?—G. E. 
Cox. 

5597.— Usee Of a propagator.— Having made a 
propagator on the lines suggested by “ J. C. C.," I shall 
be gUd if he or some other correspondent will give me 
instructions as to hGW best to use it for producing 
flow'crs for outside growing ? I ha\ e now in it some of 
last autumn’s "Geranium” cuttings, which have just 
kept alive, having been in pots at a sunny window, and 
they do not seem to like the treatment, the edges of the 
leaves turning black. Is this from the steam? I want 
now' to grow from seed Lobelia, Feverfew, Verbena, Phlox 
Drummondi, andSweetPea. Should I sow in pots or boxeB ? 
Must 1 keep the lamp burning night and clay ? Will the 
same temperature suit them all ? I find that the Cocoa- 
nut-fibre soon gets to a good heat, and also when the lamp 
is out it very quickly gets cold.— Ignoramus. 

6698. —Evergreen hedges.— Two or three weeks 
ago there was an interesting article in Gardening on 
evergreen hedges for shelter, either by " J. C. C.” or " J. 
Groom, Gosport.” I have a large kitchen garden, facing 
south, good soil (loam over chalk), but much swept by the 
S.W. winds prevailing on the 8. coast. It is surrounded by 
a high Thorn hedge, getting thin at the bottom, and I want 
to plant evergreens inside to act as shelter from the wind 
without cutting down the Thorn hedge. When should they 
be planted ? Is not the end of April or May the best time to 
plant Laurels, common and Portugal, Cupressus Law- 
son i arm, and Hollies ? And how near the hedge may they 
be pul ? 1 shall be grateful for an answer from one who 
has had experience. The soil is rich, but gets very dry in 
su m mer. —Dor s bt. 

5599.— Plants for a border.—I wish the borders 
of a long walk up the centre of my garden to be planted 
with as far as passible permanent plants. The garden is 
used for growing vegetables, but is much exposed to view. 
Would Roses pegged down do, and if so, would someone 
kindly give me the names of about twenty-four Roses 
which, if possible, would give me bloom during spring, 
summer, and autumn, both for cutting for the house and 
for nice appearance outside? Would it be well to have a 
few tall plants planted at the back of the Roses, and, if so, 

£ lease give me the names of a few to mix with them—some 
lodioli and Dahlias which I have? 1 should like some 
tall Lilies, if they would suit, and perhaps you would tell 
me Borne others ? How far should the Hoses be planted 
apart, and should there be plenty of manure put to them 
when being planted ?—Ignoramub. 


To the foUotcing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6600.— Culture of Orchids (Puzzled).—Yov should 
get the "Orchid-growers' Manual,” published by B. S. 
Williams & Son. In ; you will find all you require.— 
M. B. 

5601. —Blechutt^ brazillense (J. Richardson). 
—Yes; this plant 4 (iires shade, and It likes an abund¬ 
ance of water and a warm temperature. Treated in this 
manner it should retain its fronds well; but it should not 
be kept without air.—J. J. 

5602. — Broken Orchid-roots (R. B.).— Yes; the 
plants are injured by the breaking of roots, so avoid this 
ns far as possible ; but if only one or two are broken no 
perceptible harm occurs. Sand, if used properly, is good 
in most instances.—M. B. 

5603. — Vanda Kimballlana.— Wantto Amur asks : 
" What is the best temperature to keep this plant in ? I do 
not succeed with it at all well, and it is suen a gem when 
in flower that I am not at all satisfied. Well, I should 
advise you to grow it in the Odontogloseum-house, for iti 
there l saw it doing better than 1 have seen it yet.—M. B. 

5604. — Leptotes bioolor ( E. M. C.).— This is the 

name of the very pretty flower which you send. It 
requires to be in the cool-house, and treated in the 

some manner a uhronltes grandiflora, which see on 
another page. I k> of only one species, but it is some¬ 
times called L. serrn ta, but I have seen a worthless 
Pleurothallis, P. linguea, sold for it.—M. B. 

5605. —Odontoglossum Halil.— D. G. sends me a 
very fine flower of this species, named O. Harrvanum, 
which is evidently a mistake, the above being its right 
name. It is a very cool species coming from considerable 
elevations on the Andes, and it thrives very much better 
when grown quite cool. There are many varieties which 
differ only in colour ; but yours is an exceptionally good 
one.—M. B. 

5606. —Diplaaium plantagineum (R. Harris). 
—This is a very deep-green simple-fronded Fern of great 
beauty, and the cause of the fronds turning brown is a 
superabundance of water in some form or other. I should 
think it has arose in your case from bad drainage. You 
say you have not used the syringe since last November, so 
that I should imagine the drainage has become clogged. 
Bee to this and set matters right.—J. J. 
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5607.— ISpigaea repens (T. J. M.).— From what 
you say aiulfrom the niece sent I should say this is the 
name of your plant. 1 should advise you toplantit in the 
Rhododendron-bed, where you will And it spread well and 
repay you by the production of a vast quantity of its white 
bell -shaped flowers. Under the Rhododendrons it does 
well in summer, as it is a plant that likes to be in the 
shade and to be kept roOl.—J. J. 

5008. — Sax I frag a op posit if o 11a. — G. Devon 
sends a nice gathering of this lovely plant, which is very 
early for it; but I suppose in his part of the country it 
has l>een very mild, and so that such plants are forward. 
I have in iny Ix>ndon garden Snowdrops and Crocus in 
bloom, and they have been for a week or two, and hope 
soon to have the pleasure of seeing some nice gatherings 
from my country readers of various hardy flowers.—J. J. 

5609. — Onddlum pubes (H. Allen .).—This is a 
plant that used to be more frequently brought from Rio 
than it has been during the past few years; but, coming 
from the Organ Mountains I suppose it was one of the 
convenient species to get at. But it is not worth your 
growing, and there are plenty of other kinds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood that produce showy flowers. I would advise 
you to write to your friend and ask him to send you such. 
Ask him to see them flowering before sending them, and 
in this way you will get something worth growing.—M. B. 

5610. —LT9 11a suporblens.— M. Lindsay asks is 
this plant a fine thing 1 She says a large plant is offered 
her cheap, the owner assuring'her that it is a very flne 
thing. Y es, and so it is ; but if “ M. L.” has not ample 
space she will be bothered with the plant, and I may oad, 
flne as i is, this is a species I should not recommend any 
small grower to take up with, its size being quite out of 

} >roportion to a small place, the flower-spike alone growing 
rom 1 yard to 3 yards in length. Try some smaller 
species, “ Miss Lindsay,” and you will lie better pleased 
with the result.—M. B. 

6611 . Garden seedling of the genus Vanda 

(II. T .).—There has been but one of this family raised, 
and it is a cross between Vanda teres and V. Hookeriana, 
which was obtained at Singapore, where both species are 
commonly cultivated, and it was named in honour of its 
raiser, Miss Joaquin. It is said to be a very handsome 
variety, and I long to see it in English collections. No 
other has yet been raised, I believe; but we shall have 
some new Vandas added to the now’ numerous hybrid*, 
raised at home by some of our gardeners. I do not know 
if my friend Mr. Soden has any seedlings of this genus yet ? 
—M. B. 

5612.— Potting Orchids (An Anxious One).—Do 
not l>egin this operation yet for a week or two, but devote 
the time to the preparation of material—picking the Grass 
and weeds out of the Sphagnum, in picking the peat-fibre, 
washing the crocks for drainage and the pots, which may 
all be done beforehand, and you w’ill find the advantage 
when you come to the potting or resurfacing. In the case 
of a plant or plants being absolutely in want of repotting 
it may be done, but I would advise the month to be 
allowed to be reckoned amongst the past before the 
general repotting is undertaken, and that will be soon 
now. —M. B. 

5613.— The British Maiden-hair Pern (Adian- 
tum Capillus-Veneris) (M .).~This cannot be said to be 
generally hardy, and you have not found it growing wild 
in Surrey, for the frond you send me is not the Maiden¬ 
hair Korn, but one of the plants called the Black Maiden¬ 
hair (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum), which is one of the 
most robust of the family. The gardener who named it 
for you was wrong, or you have mistaken him. I have 
never seen the true Maiden-hair Fern left in the open but 
once near London ; this w’as in the form of an escaped 
seedling that had established itself on a low wall; but it 
was in a well-sheltered place. This plant lived and grew’ 
for years, but I think the severe winter of 1891 killed it.— 
J. J. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
shomld be addressed to the Editor of Gardk.ninu Ilo.cs- 
snuTRD, 37, Southampton-street, Straml, W.C. 

Names of plants. — M. II. —1, Blechnuin occiden¬ 
tal# ; 2, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 3, A Pleopetis; 4, Poly- 

stichum aristatum variegatum ; 5, Pellia adianloides.- 

IP. Dairy mpfe.—Lselia anceps Sanderiana; good variety. 

-./. Mildmay.— 1, Cyrtomium Fortune! ; 2, Asplenium 

furcatum ; 3, Adiantum ossimilcD; 4, A. Selaginella, send 

again better specimen.- J. Richardson.—I, Blechnuin 

braziliense ; 2, Pteris tremula ; 3, Pteris longifolium ; 4, 
A'qdenium bulbiferum; 5, Looks like Asplenium adian- 
toides ; 6, Adiantum amabilis; 7, Adiantum nuindulum ; 
8, Adiantum species; 9, Jasminum sp. ; 10, Selaginella 
ca? si a ; 11, Selaginella stolon if era ; 12, Selaginella pubes- 
cens; 13, Anthericum variegatum ; 14, Cannot name from 

leaves only. Do not send so many at one time again.- 

T. M. R., Devon .—Echeveria retusa. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determinatum. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a tune, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardhninq Illcstratkd, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Southeott .—Apples : Probably 
Winter Queening, but we cannot say lor certain, as they 
were in bad condition, marie worse by being packed in wet 

Moss.- Uenry Binns.— Apple : Probably Norfolk Beefing, 

but we cannot name accurately from a single fruit. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer aueries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the. name arid address of sender. 

C. R. —Cinerarias. Apply to Messrs. J. A J. Hayes, The 
Nurseries, Edmonton, London, N.- Duckworth Har¬ 

greaves.— Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 


Tottenham, London, N.- R. Kcetislon , Preston.— Apply 

to Mr. B. C. Ra\enscroft, Itield-wood, near Crawley, 
Sussex. 


Catalogues received.— Seeds and Plants.— Mr 

Wilhelm Ptttzer, 74, Millitarstrasse, Stuttgart.- Farm 

Seeds.—Messrs. E. Webb & Son9, Wordsley, Stourbridge, 

Staffo dshire.- Farmer’s Year Rook. —Messrs. Sutton & 

Sons, Reading, Berkshire.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

—Mr. Eric F. Such, Maidenhead, Berkshire.- Seeds for 

the Garden. Messrs. Albert Morris it Co., 140, Tullow•- 

street, Carlow, Ireland.- Farm Seeds.- Messrs. Toogood 

& Sons, Southampton. 

Books received.— “ Tree Pruning,” by A. DesCars, 
and “Practical Forestry," by A. D. Webster.—Messrs. 
Wm. Rider & Son, Limited, 14, Bartholomew-close, 
London, E C. 

BIRDS. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 

Unrivalled in Quality and Price. 

Study your pockets and write for my Catalogue of 
Genuine Seeds, at half the usual price. 

CARNATIONS A SPECIALITY. 

Strong well-rooted layers. No rubbish. 

Alice Ayres, 7d. Comet, 8d. Germania, 6d. Old Clove, 
fid. Mary Morris, 7d. Frank Watts, 8d. Raby, Gd. Rose 
Celestial, 7d. Winter Cheer, 6d. Neige, 0<i. Reynolds 
Hole, Gd. Gloire de Nancy, fid. 

1 of each of the above, 5s. Gd., free. 

CUCUMBER PLANTS. 

Improved Telegraph, strong and healthv. The same os 
those which gave so much satisfaction last season. 3 for 
Is. ; 3s. per dozen, free. 


5467.— Management of a Parrot.— In 

answer to “ Pollie’s ” question I beg to tell her 
that my bird pulled out her feathers in the same 
way, and I got her cured of it. I syringed her 
every day with a decoction of Quassia—£-oz. of 
Quassia-chips to a pint of boiling water—and 
let it stand for an hour. This soon stopped 
her picking out her feathers, and I think did her 
health good, too. During this treatment the 
bird must be strictly dieted. I give my bird a 
little Hemp-seed and Indian Corn, along with 
the Canary-seed and bread and milk, but the 
milk must be boiled, and no meat or bones of 
any kind. I was in the habit of sometimes 
giving my Parrot bread dipped in soup, and I 
always blamed that for making her pick out her 
feathers. —Snap. 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


We have the finest.. most varied, and interesting Trade Col¬ 
lection of Ferns in the world. Over 1,000 different kinds of 
Stove, Greenhouse, and Filmy Ferns, and over 400 kinds of 
Hardy Ferns. Every Fern lover should have our ILLUS¬ 
TRATED CATAIiOGUE (No. 22) the best ever published. 
It contains 150 Illustrations, and a large amount of valuable 
information, price 2s., post free. We send our smaller par¬ 
tially descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

We now offer 12 beautiful kinds of Stove and Greenhouse 
Ferns for 3a. ; 23 varieties for 8s. 6tL ; 50 for 21s. ; 100, in 12 
varieties. 21s. ; 100, in 25 varieties, 30s. ; 10J, in 50 varieties, 
40». : 100 different kinds, 63s. 

Hardy Ferns, 12 varieties for 3s. ; 23 for 8s. 6:1. ; 50 for 25s.; 
100. in 12 vars., 21s. ; 100 in 25 vars., 30s. ; 100 in 50 vars., 45s. ; 
100 kinds. 75s. All nice plants. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

FERN NURSERIES, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

1 OflO REGAL AND SHOW CHOICE 

IjUUU Named Pelargoniums.—Vigorous bushy plants 
to make good specimens for summer bloom, including such 
grand varieties os Goldmine, Mabel, Volonte, Nationale, and 
many others equally distinct and good, 3s. 6d. per doz. Cash 
with order. 2 small double Ivy-leaved, gratis with each doz. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. W. COLE, Florist, Midlnml- 
road, Peterborough. Testimonial: “Plants received this 
morn ing g ive every sati sfac t ion.—8. B ., Hackney."_ 

1 O PACKETS CHOICE HARDY FLOWER 

-LO Seeds, post free, Is. 3d. A very special offer.—BRADLEY 
BROTHERS, Bardney, Line •■•In.__ 

IXTELCH’S SEEDS.—Dahlias, Pelargoniums, 

" * Fuchsias, Hardy Perennials. Ac. Catalogue now ready, 
post free.—WILLIAM WELCH, Romfo rd. Essex. _ 

TOMATO VICTORY is an immense cropper 

-I- of firm, medium-sized smooth fruit. Those wishing for 
an early profitable crop should sow this Gd. or Is. pkt»— 
WILLI AM WELCH. Ru sh Green, Romford, Essex. 

rLERANIUMS, autumn-rooted cuttings.— 

'J Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Madame Tkibaut 
(•pink) and While Vesuvius. Is. 6d. doz. ; 8s. 100. Flower of 
Spring, Is. 8<1. ; 10s. 100. Crystal Palace Gem, Is. lOd. doz. ; 
11s. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark-crimson), Perilla (bronze), 
2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. Post free for cash. -JAMES BARTON, 
Northbridge-street, Robwrtsbridge, Sussex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Beauty of Exmouth, 

L7 Mrs. Nesbitt, Lord Brooke, and White Plume, 6d. each. 
Others at 2s. 6d. doz. Lists free. Telegraph and Rochfonl Cu- 
cu ml»er seeds, 6d. doz.—J. B. RIDING, Nurseries, Chingford. 


T7INES, 3 years old. — 33 Ham burgs and 

* 50 Alicantes, to be sold cheaply to Immediate purchaser. 

—R. COPELAND. Seeding, Sussex. 


N K 


EW PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUM Plante. 


—W. Seward, Mrs. Bruce, Findlay. Lizzie Seward, C. 
Shrimpton. Mrs. Payne. Princess Victoria, President Borel. 
B. Exmouth, Dorothy Shea, Charles Blick, Golden Viviand 
Morel, and Mdlle. Therese Key, extra grand, the 12 plants, 
3s.. free.—FOX, Chrysanthemum Grower. Bunhurv. 


TjfiV ERILL’S PEDIGREE UNIONS.—For 

-L * particulars how to grow them send for Deverill's Seed 
List, Royal Oxfordshire Seed Establishment, Banbury. 

HOOD TONG - HENRY (Mercury). — I'he 

UT grandest vegetable in cultivation. Plant at onoe. 40 
roots, 2s. 6d., free. T HALL, 61. Stepney-avenue, Scarboro’. 

SURPLUS PLANTS.—6 Bridal Wreaths, 

^ 4 Gloxinias, 4 Begonias, 2 Genistas, 2 Arums, 2 Arab a?, 

1 Sparmannia, 4 Marguerites, 4 P. obconica, 4 Fuchias, 4 Ger¬ 
aniums, 4 Ivy-loaf, 3 Ferns, 2 Coronellus, 2 Scarlet Tropasolum, 

2 Cactus, 4 Isolcpis; 54 plants, 4s. 6d. free. 1 fine Palm and 

a lovely new Greenhouse Climber gratis with each order.— 
HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. _ 

MEW Deep Golden-yellow Ostrich Plume 
JA CHRYSANTHEMUM \fr. A. MANDA, large, strong 
constitution, flne foliage, dwarf, free-flowering, grand acquisi¬ 
tion, strong cuttings, 9d.; 3, Is. 6d., in box, free. Mixed 
cuttings, grand exhibition sorts for decoration, border pr 
market work for cutting from, strong grown, 50, 2s. Gd., free. 
-HOLE, Teignraouth, Devon. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 

Best varieties, transplanted. 12 for Is., free; 5s. per 100. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

John Buskin, the best early variety. 3s. 100; 18s. 1,000, free. 

SA TISFA CTION G UA RANTEK1). 

THOMAS H. COLEMAN. Saffron W alden. 

WHIN HAM’S 

Industry Gooseberry. 

THE EARLIEST AND MOST PRODUCTIVE GOOSE¬ 
BERRY IN CULTIVATION. 

Good Strong Bushes, 4s. doz., 20s. per 100, free. 

THOMAS COLEMAN, Saffron Walden. 


DOOTED CUTTINGS. — Chrysanthemums, 

-Lb Fuchsia*, ami Marguerites, Is. 3*1. doz. Emperor William, 
1 .lobelia, 2s 6d. i>er 100, carriage free G. MAZLETT, Heath 
Nursery, Worcester. 


rjUCUMBERS (Massey's Champion), the finest 

V/ grown; will produce fruit 21 in. long and 4 lb. weight. 
Growers will do well to give it a trial. 12 seeds, Is.—H. 
MASSEY. Nurseryman, Sale, Cheshire. 


DO YCE’S CHRYSANTHEMUM^ 1,150 vars.). 

LJ —Many thousands of well-rootedouttings,2s.doz.; 15e. 100. 
Catalogue with complete cultural directions, 4d. (returned in 
first order).—W. E. BOYCE, / L ~. 


I Archway-road, Hlghgate, N . 


DO YCE’S EARLY-FLOWERING ’MUMS, 

B bloom outdoors from July till October. Reatly in March 
a Bplendid Collection of strong plants, correctly named, 2a. 
doz., 3 doz. for 5s. (See above). 


DEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best 

AA prize-winning varieties, old. 3s. 2d. ; new, 6s. dozen, 
plants. Cuttings, half, truly named.—Kingskerswell, Devon . 


DEACHEY’S FIRST PRIZE BEGONIAS.— 

As Tubers, 1st size, selected Giant Singles, marked to 
colour, yellows, white to dark crimson, all different, 7s. 6d.; 
2nd size, 5s. 12 mixed, fine quality, 3s. 6d. 12 superb doubles 
10s., 18s., 30s., 42s., according to quality. Seed, grandest 
single, Is., la Gd., 2s. 6d. Mixed double and single, 2a. Gd., 
3s. Gd. Gloxinias, finest strains, 6s. dozen.—BEACHEY ft 
CO., Kingskers wel l. Devon ._ 


OHEPPARD’S Genuine Lilies, Begonias, 

Gladiolus, Anemones, Chrysants.. Roses, Carnations, 
Pansies, Ac., at reasonable prices. Catalogue gratis and post 
free.—W. A A. SHEPPARD, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI, 4, Is.3d.; Wistaria, 

-LA 3 for Is. 4<L ; Bignonia radicans, 4, Is. 2d.; Climbing 
Roses, 4, Is. 2d. All good strong plants, all free.—HENRY 
k. CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


CLARDENIAS. — Specimen plants, thickly 

G budded, 6s. each. Pancratium rotatum, splendid speci¬ 
mens in 9 in. pots, 4s. each. Packing free.—F. KNIGHT 
EAME8, Fulwell Nursery, Twickenham. 


n ERANIUM CUTTINGS.— Queen of Belgians, 

xJ well-rooted, from stores, Is. fid. per dozen. Marguerite 
cuttings (white or yellow), 3s. per 100, carriage paid.— 
F. KNIGHT EAMES, Fulwell Nursery, Twickenham. 

DARLY TOMATO - PLANTS. — Hackwood 

■Ll Park Improved, Sutton's Perfection (the latter strongly 
recommended by many testimonials from laBt season), 6 to 


T IL\ VALLEY.—Strong crowns, Is. 3d. 100; 

•Ll 2s. 3d. 200. Pyrethrura Mont Blanc, D. white hardy, 
2s. 6d dozen.—OS WICK, Barsham, Becclea._ 


DICHARDIA “LITTLE GEM,” true, 5s. per 

Lu doz., from Bingle pots, post free. Cash.—THOMAS 
ROGERS, Nurseryman. Lodsworth, Petworth. 

ORAND GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.— 

vX Orchid, Pancratium, Aspidistra, Hoya, Staphclia, Pan- 
danus. Coleus, Asparagus, Isolepis, Cyperus. and 2 Ferns, the 
lot. 3s. 6d.. free -HASKINS. Olvcston. R.S.O., Qlos. 


r PO EXHIBITORS and others wishing to excel. 

A. — Auglo-Spanisb Onion Seed, saved from raiser's stock. 
Has been awarded a Gold Medal. 1.000 seeds. Is., free.— 
LINDSEY. From©. 

PIRST PRIZE DAHLIAS. - First Bath, 

■L Trowbridge, etc. 12 distinct Show Dahlias, 4s. 12 dis¬ 
tinct Cactus Dahlias. 4s. 12 beautiful Pompone Dahlias, 4s. ; 
6 for 2s. Sample root, 6d. All true to name, carriage paid.— 
LINDSEY, D ahlia Grower, Frome. 

n ESNERA ZEBRINA DISCOLOR. — For 

O Sale a few bulbs just reatly to be started from magni¬ 
ficent plant© over 3 feet high. Large. 12s. per dozen: 
smaller, 6s. to 8s. per dozen.—The GARDENER, Stanwell 
House, Stanwell. Staines. 


House, Stanwell, Mtaincs. _ 

ACHIMENES, large llowering roote, blue or 
-LA mauve. Is., and Chrysanthemum cuttings, leading varie¬ 
ties, 6d . per d oz., free.—ELLIS, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 

i no ITT xt lt* o -17: r _ 


fLRAPE-VINES.—Fine fruiting canes in pots, 

LX to bear 10 or 15 bunches at once, 6a. 6d. each : 36s. for 6. 
Car. ptL on 6. All Fruit-trees wholesale and retail— WILL 
TAYLER, Nureerios, Hampton, Middlesex. 
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Annujds, best, for small 

gardens.729 

Apple-trees, Ac., plant- 

. »ng.725 

Aster Thomsoni and 
Tracheliutn ccoruleum 723 
Azaleas from seed .. 730 
Beech-trees, blight on .. 723 
Begonias, starting .. 730 
Begonias (tuberoUs-root- 
ed) from seed . .. 729 

Birds .. 733 

Bishop's Weed .. .. 728 

Bulbs after flowering .. 723 
Cauliflowers dying off .. 727 
Celery, crops after .. - Tt> 
Chrysanthemums for 

show .721 

Clematis, Mountain (C. 
moutana) .. 731 


Cold frames .. .. 722 

Coleus cuttings .. ..730 

Conservatory .. 722 

Conservatory, gas and 
electric light in a .. 730 

Creepers, flowering .. 723 

Crinum bulbs .. .. 729 

Gytisua cuttings .. .. 730 

Dahlias, planting .. 728 
Dendrobfum Leechla- 

num .731 

Ferns, Ac., Maiden-hair 724 
Ferns. Shield (Poly- 
stirhums) .. 724 

Ferns under glass .. 722 
Ficus elastic* .. 729 

Filbert;}, culture of .. 725 
Flowers in a town, grow¬ 
ing.721 

Forcing-house .. .. 722 




Fruit garden .. 722 

Fruit-trees, young .. 725 
Gardon work .. .. 722 

“ Geranium " cuttings .. 730 
Gloxinias from seed .. 730 
Hairhell, Silvery (Edrai- 
anthus Pumillo) .. 723 
Hedge for a wind-guard 723 
Heliotropes from seed .. 730 
Heliotropes, growing .. 729 
Hot'bcd, Ac., making 

a.729 

Hot-bed making .. .. 722 

Hyacinth bulbs .. .. 728 

Irises, Ac , planting .. 728 
Ivy for a fence .. .. 723 

Kitchen garden paths .. 726 
Lily, Bermuda (Lillum 
longiflorum Harrisi) .. 727 
Lilies, Chinese .. .. 730 


Liquid-manure .. .. 721 

Melons in a vinery, 

growing.725 

Mushrooms for market 726 
Orchids for a greenhouse 731 
Ostrowskia magniflea .. 724 
Outdoor garden .. ..722 

Peach-growing .. 726 

Pear-tree, pyramid .. 725 
Pear-trees, treatment of 725 
Perennials, hardy .. 728 
Perennials, raising .. 728 
Pit, brick, heating a .. 729 
Plants, choice alpine .. 728 
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ROSAS. 

MILDEW ON ROSES. 

Now that young growth upon indoor Rosea is 
fast becoming general, we shall soon have manj 
suffering from attacks of this dreaded disease. 
As there is so little doubt respecting its chiei 
causes, it may be well to devote a small space 
to its consideration, with the object of taking 
precautionary measures in due time. Careless 
iless in ventilation and watering are undoubtedly 
responsible for most of the severe attacks oJ 
mildew so destructive to Roses under glass. ] 
also incline to the opinion that many varieties 
are far more subject to its attacks than others, 
although under similar conditions. Her Majesty! 
Innocente Pirola, and Edith Gifford invariably 
take it earliest with me, nor does it matter il 
they be under glass or in the open air. I hav< 
a plant of Innocente Pirola turned out into s 
border where it would seem impossible foi 
draughts to reach, and yet if there are any spot? 
of this disease upon a plant some yards off, il 
seems immediately communicated to I. Pirola 
as well. We cannot steer clear of mildew with 
out patient care and more or less command ovei 
the atmospheric conditions of our houses. 
Sudden changes, of whatever nature, have much 
disastrous attacks from this pest, 
and it is the same indoors or out. We find il 
during a wet, and also during a dry season. A 
hot or cold season with sudden changes alsc 
gives us serious attacks of mildew. Any died 
to growth, whether arising from a chill in the 
atmosphere or a sudden access of heat, or frorr 
either extreme in watering, the results seem tin 
same. Wc see, therefore, that it is necessary 
to be very careful about these points if we are 
to steer clear of mildew. As the season advances 
and we are favoured with finer weather ant 
more sun, there will often l»e times when th< 
temperature under glass rises rapidly. Toe 
often the admission of a little air, or rather the 
steady outlet of the overheated atmosphere, is 
iiot commenced in time, and is, consequently 
hurried unduly a little later on. This will not 
do if wo are to have healthy growth clear froir 
mildew. Whenever it appears likely to b« 
bright enough to make any appreciable difference 
to the atmosphere of a house, we must take the 
precaution or 

Checiung the artificial heat at once. 
I his the more necessary because it so ofter 
happens that bright weather early in the yeai 
is accompanied by a keen wind, thus rendering 
it even more difficult to admit air. An arid 
atmosphere closely following one of a humid 
nature will also have much effect upon the 
attack and spread of mildew. It is the want ol 
a little consideration in ventilating and water 
ing which is responsible for many of the failures 
and disappointments occasioned by this pest in 
the culture of Roses, and I cannot direct toe 
much attention to these little details We all 
agree that prevention is better than cure : then 
Why not devote more attentive thought to the 
former. One will labour in the most assiduous 
manner to battle against mildew after it has 
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gained a Btrong hold upon the plants ; but how 
much more satisfactory had a tithe of this care been 
expended earlier. Ail rosarians have experienced 
the exceeding disappointment of suddenly dis¬ 
covering mildew upon what was a few hours 
before a healthy lot of plants, and unless 
immediate measures be taken to remedy the 
cause and check its spread, the whole season’s 
crop is almost a dead loss. But I will leave 
this and go on to a description of some remedies 
which I have found most effectual, and from the 
use of which I am happy to say wc have not had 
a serious attack of mildew under glass for many 
years ; of course, there haa been due attention 
accorded to its avoidance in other ways—at 
least, so far as young assistants can be per¬ 
suaded to carry out. The earlier any remedy 
is applied # the more effectual it is likely to be. 

Soft-soap and sulphur, with a dash of 
paraffin, the cheapest; but any insecticide may 
be rendered more deadly to mildew if a little 
extra flowers of sulphur are added. When the 
whole is kept well stirred during application, 
an almost imperceptible dusting is left upon the 
foliage. 'Quicklime and sulphur are also very 
efficacious. I have mixed it in this way : A 
little unslaked lime is placed in a pail, just 
sufficient water added to slake it, and while hot 
the flower of sulphur is dropped into it. Before 
it becomes quiescent fill up the pail with water, 
and dilute the liquor after th? whole has settled 
down. A third remedy is a quarter of an ounce 
of sulphide of potassium to a gallon of water; 
but my preference goes to the small addition of 
sulphur to a weak solution of any tried insecti¬ 
cide. By rectifying the cause and applying these 
remedies at once we can fight against mildew 
successfully ; but nothing will avail to the same 
extent if neglected for many hours after the 
attack is noticed. P. U. 


5570.— Climbing Roses.— If the varieties 
of Roses are worth the trouble that they will 
involve if grown in pots altogether they may 
be shifted into larger pots with advantage, but 
it all depends upon what they arc and the 
convenience you have for growing them. If 
they are hardy sorts, you may plunge the pots 
in the ground by the side of a walk, and train 
the growth on sticks or wires. Why not plant 
them out, ami form pillars or bowers by the side, 
or over a walk in the garden ? We see too few 
pillar Roses, yet they are very easily managed, 
and it is a phase of gardening that everyone 
admires.—J. C."\5. 

- “Troublesome” could not do better 

than to carefully shift these into larger pots as 
he proposes. A 24 size is not large enough to 
support the growth and bloom of a strong 
climber, and they seldom prove satisfactory 
unless potted on. I am aware that many do not 
approve of any root disturbance until a crop of 
bloom has been secured ; but over twenty years’ 
experience has resulted in my invariably potting 
before forcing, care being taken to disturb the 
roots as little as possible.—P. U. 

5586. — Roses in a black peat soil.— 

The soil is not the best that could be selected, 
at the same time I do not see why good bwdy 


Perpetual Roses should not do fairly well in it. 
I think you might improve it by the addition of 
about four barrow-loads of coarse sand or grit 
spread on the surface and forked in before 
planting. Select dwarf plants and put three 
rows in a width of 9 feet. You may dress the 
bed before planting with three barrow-loads of 
rotten manure, but after that use it sparingly, 
as too much manure has a tendency to make 
such a soil sour. Judging from the information 
you send, I am afraid the ground is not dry 
enough below for Tea Roses to be reliable.— 
J. C. C. 

-You have got much more drainage than is 

necessary unless your soil around is very moist. I should 
confine myself to the Chinas and Teas for such a soil and 
aspect. At present I should not manure it, letting the 
plants feel their way and feed upon the bone you have 
added. In a couple of seasons, if they thrive well, you 
could give the stable-manure to advantage.—P. U. 


5593.— Growing flowers in town.— 
The German Irises are splendid town flowers, 
and read the replies to the correspondent who 
inquires about the best kinds to grow. Hints 
are there given, not only as regards culture, but 
also varieties. The Carnation is also useful, 
the Old Clove especially. This fine flower is 
very easily grown in a good, light soil, and 
readily propagated by layers, which should be 
made the last week in July. It consists in 
selecting the shoots of approved varieties that 
is desired to increase, and removing the soil 
from around the plant to about 2^ inches in 
depth, filling up the hollow with light sandy 
compost prepared specially for the purpose. 
Take each snoot separately, handling it with 
care to prevent severing it from the parent, and 
removing the leaves until within about five 
joints of the top. A sharp knife is now neces¬ 
sary to cut hall through a joint, but taking care 
not to sever the shoot; then with a wooden peg, 
formed of a twig of a branch, make the snoot 
firm to the soil, and with the tongue in the 
prepared compost to promote quick rooting. 
The whole business is very simple and readily 
acquired. Cover the pegged down portion with 
the prepared soil and water carefully. The time 
required for rooting is alx>ut a month, so that it 
will be in late August or early September before 
the layers can be removed from the parent and 
planted out. You can plant Carnations and 
Pinks now, also Anemone japoniea, Tufted 
Pansies in variety, Michaelmas Daisies for the 
autumn, Phloxes for August, Campanulas, Del¬ 
phiniums, Doronicums. and such things as 
Sedum spectabilc. But your place seems very 
small. Thoroughly dig it up at once, incorpor¬ 
ate lime with it, manure it, and plant only those 
things mentioned and hardy Ferns, forms of 
Male and Lady Ferns, London Pride, Creeping 
Jenny, a Carnation or two, Campanula latifolia„ 
which I have found to do very well, and a clump 
or two of German Iris. —C. T. 

5554.— Liquid-manure.— The liquid which drains- 
from a stable may be used for any garden or field crop. 
Dilute it with water according to it* strength and the 
purpose for which it is used. For most purposes, when 
applied to growing crops, it might be diluted with three 
times its bulk of plain water.—E. H 

5560. -Cow-urine for Tomatooe.— Yes, this will 
form a very suitable nourishment for Tomatoes. Dilute H- 
to the colour of very weak tea.—R. C. R. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


February 24, 1894 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Callas (Arum Lilies) make very striking: groups in the 

onservatory now. Every strong crown will produce two 
flowers, the second one usually coming on as soon as the first 
has faded. The old flower stems should be twisted out as 
soon as the first flower fades, as this facilitates the develop¬ 
ment of the later ones. The planting-out system is the 
best for securing large blossoms, and this planting out 
should not be delayed longer than the first or second 
week in June. Small offsets planted a foot apart in good 
soil will make flowering plants the following winter. Callas 
may be raised from seeds sown now, but where there is 
only a small stock of old plants the offsets will be so 
numerous there is no necessity for raising seedlings. 
Callas reproduce themselves quite true to type from seeds 
—at least, I have raised a good many seedlings, and I have 
never seen the least departure from the type. Of course, such 
things do occasionally change, as a flower with a double 
spat he has been obtained, but such changes are, I imagine, 
rare. There is a small flowered variety of Calla, the blossoms 
of which are useful for cutting, and there is a vellow- 
flowered form which, up to the present, I have not seen, 
but which, if it flowers as freely as the old white one, 
will be a great acquisition. Any plants that require 
larger pots may be shifted on now. Place Calceolarias in 
their blooming-pots; 7-inch pots will produce large 
specimens. Support the shoots w'ith a few neat stakes, so 
placed as to secure symmetrical plants. The early- 
flowering Pelargoniums should be staked in good time, so 
that the branches may present a natural appearance before 
the flowers open. These plants must have a light position 
near the glass, and must be kept free from green-fly. The 
usual time for propagating these plants is when they are 
cut down after flowering, usually in July or August, but 
in the ease of new or scarce kinds, cuttings of any side 
shoots which can be spared will strike now. Cuttings 
rooted now will make very strong flowering plants early 
next year. This is somewhat on a par to striking cuttings 
of Fuchsias in summer or autumn, and keeping them 
moving all winter. They do not take up much room, and 
flower very early. Oranges may have new tubs, or a shift 
into larger pots if they require it. Have the pots well 
drained. The best soil for Oranges is two-thirds good 
turfy loam, and one-third very old manure rotted down to 
mould, and add a little sharp sand If the loam is not 
sandy. There will be a demand for Orange-trees again 
some day ; at present they are not much grown. They 
require a good deal of keeping clean, as they are subject 
to scale and other insect pests. 

Forcing-house. 

To keep up a succession of flowers it will be necessary 
to introduce from cool-houses or pita relays of suitable 
plants, which have been specially prepared lor forcing. 
One of the best plants for forcing now is the Spirroa 
japonica. Even in a cool-house the crowns are pushing 
up vigorously, and therefore only a moderate temperature 
will bring them on, bnt they will bear hard forcing if the 
flow'ers are much in demand. They require a good deal 
of water ; it will be better If they could stand in pans, and 
liquid-manure may be given with advantage. Lily of the 
Valley will come on faster now with less heat, but the pots 
should always be plunged in something over the crowns. 
There are many thousands of poor, weakly, badly-ripened 
crowns imported which never can give satisfaction. To 
make sure of having well-grown and well-ripened crowns, 
it is necessary to go to a good firm and pay a fair price ; 
the cheap crowns cannot be relied upon. Many of the 
so-called Berlin crowns have been grown in Belgium. I 
mention this because I know small buyers have often 
been disappointed in getting the large spike they see so 
frequently in the florists’ shops, and thegardener is blamed 
for lack of skill; but if the large spikes are not there, no 
amount of skill can bring them out. Tuberoses which 
have made roots in a cooler house may be plunged in the 
hot-bed. Sow Tomatoes for planting in cool-houses in 
April. Early plants may be shifted into larger pots, or 
planted out. It is not desirable to let the plants become 
pot-bound before planting out if it can be avoided. In 
jdanting out Tomatoes press the soil firmly around the 

Stove. 

Take off cuttings of the young shoots of Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, Gardenias, and other plants when of suitable 
length. The Poinsettias will do best in single pots; 
thumbs or small tiO’s will be most suitable. Fill the pots 
w ith sandy peat, and place a layer of clean sand on the 
top. When the hole is made with the dibble some of the 
sand will trickle into the bottom of it, and the end of the 
cutting will rest upon it, and this will facilitate rooting. 
Sow seeds of Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and Tuberous 
Begonias. The seeds of all these things are very small, 
and the soil in the pots should be pressed down smooth 
and made firm. Equal parts of peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand will make a suitable seed bed. Moisten the pots of 
soil with a fine-rosed pot, sow the seeds on the damp 
surface, and cover with sand, and place a square of glass 
on the top of each pot, and plunge in a warm bed of 
leaves or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and the little plants will not be 
long coming up. 

Ferns under glass. 

Lose no time now in potting any plants which require 
fresh soil. All plants will be the better for repotting now. 
Some may require a good part of the old soil shaken awav, 
and such plants may have clean pots of the same size. 
Healthy young plants may be shifted on into larger pots 
with the halls entire. Some will be broken up to increase 
stock. This will refer chiefly to those species which do 
not produce spores freely, and there are a few such as 
Adiantum Farleyense, w hich do not produce spores at all, 
must be increased by division of the roots and crowns. 
All the strong-growing Ferns will do best in good 
loam. The growth of most of the Adiantums, especially 
Farleyense, comes much finer in pure rich loam, rather 
heavy in character, than in loam of a sandy nature. 
Many market growers do not drain the pots for Ferns at 


. <5 ®^, or northern dietriot* the operation* referred 

to under Garden Work " may be done from ten day* to 
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all, but it is always safer and better to put sufficient 
drainage for the water to pass freely away. 

Cold Frames. 

These will be found very useful now for many plants in 
pots which have done duty in the conservatory, also the 
bulbs w’hen they go out of flower. Freesias, Cyclamens, 
and others may be placed closely together in a cold frame, 
and receive just enough water to prevent _ the foliage 
flagging, and be sheltered on frosty nights with mats, so 
that they may be forced into premature ripening. Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings, if at all crowded in the cutting-frame, 
should be thinned, and planted elsewhere in good loam. 

Hot-bed making, 

even in back ward districts, should have attention now, and 
even a small hot-bed, made in a trench, and covered with 
6 inches or 8 inches of soil, and a rough frame placed over 
it will be useful for many purposes—Early Potatoes, Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, and Lettuces may be raised. Celery- 
plants and Cauliflowers require a little help from a gentle 
hot-bed to get the plants in time. 

Window Gardening. 

Window's are bright now with Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Freesias, and other bulbs, which can be brought on with¬ 
out forcing, and these bulbs, if taken care of, may flower 
again next year. The Bride Gladiolus will flower in a 
room as well os in a greenhouse. All they require is light 
and air, and though the flowers are not so lasting as many 
others, they come as a charming break among the Pelar¬ 
goniums. Old pots of Musk should be broken up and re¬ 
potted in rich soil. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Mossy lawrn8 may be dealt with now. If the lawn is 
small, scarify it well with an iron-toothed rake. If large, 
the work may be shortened much by using a short-tined 
harrow to loosen the Moss first. If the tines of the harrow 
cut in too much, they may be lifted by tying some bushes 
or thorns under. After the lawn has been harrowed in 
one direction cross it the reverse wav, and a good deal of 
the Moss will be scratched up, and the remainder loosened 
so that it may be easily detached with the rake. After 
the Moss hits been raked off go over the lawn with a hard 
birch-broom, and then top-dress w'ith rich soil, and if the 
Grass has been thinned and weakened sow a mixture of 
lawn Grasses and White Clover seeds. Rake in, and give 
a good rolling. Do not be in a hurry with the mowing 
machine, and the lawn will do well to use for tennis or 
anything else in June. Rose planting for the most is 
over, still there are, in the case of new gardens, beds 
which could not be prepared earlier, and in such cases I 
should rather plant now than lose the season altogether. 
Late-planted Roses must be well mulched, and the roots 
must be kept moigt through the spring and summer. It 
will be advisable also to cut rather hard back about the 
first week in April. Roses in pots, both Teas and others, 
may be planted any time. Plant Ranunculuses, if not 
already in the ground. The preparation of Carnation beds 
should be completed, so that the plants may be got out 
early next month. Give the beds a good dressing of soil if 
there is any danger of wireworms being present. In a 
soil infested with wireworms frequent stirring during 
winter and spring will clear off a good number of the 
pests. Finish planting deciduous trees and shrubs. 
Evergreens also may be planted now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Cover Apricot and Peach-trees as they come into blos¬ 
som. The amount of covering used must depend upon 
the situation of the garden, its climate, and natural 
shelter. I have never lost a crop under a double thickness 
of fishing-nets, when stretched out on poles some little 
distance apart. The bottoms of the poles should he a 
yard from the wall at the l>ottom, with the tops fixed 
under the coping. This will give room to walk under < he 
net to examine the trees, disbud, or dust with Tobacco- 
powder should green-fly put in an early appearance. I 
know nothing equal to Tobacco-powder for Peach-trees at 
the beginning of the season, and I am sure if it was used 
as soon as flies are visible they would do less damage to 
the young wood, and the cost of keeping the trees clean 
w'ould be a mere trifle. A succession of Strawberries 
under glass is absolutely necessary in good gardens, and 
to secure this relays of plants must be introduced every 
two or three weeks. If there is the least suspicion of red- 
spider on the foliage dip the crowns of leaves in a solution 
of Gishurst Compound, or something of a similar nature 
that will answer the same purpose. There are plenty of 
insecticides now', but the old things which have been well 
tested still hold their own. There is a good deal of work 
now among early Grapes and Peaches which cannot be 

E ut off. Tying dow'n, stopping, and the removal of sub- 
iterals must have regular attention in the vinerv and 
Grape thinning is work which cannot be delegated to a 
novice. In the Peach-house disbudding will be in progress 
if fires have been used. Peach-blossoms in late houses are 
very strong this season, the wood being so w ell ripened. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Onions should lie sown at once, if not already in. 
The first week in March is early enough for cold, heavy 
land, but the Onion crop should be got in in February In 
light land, especially where the maggots are troublesome. 
Nitrate of soda is a good manure for Onions on dry, porous 
soils. One application, at the rate of three pounds per 
rod, should be lightly forked in Just before the seeds are 
sown, and a further dressing of two pdunds per rod should 
be applied on a showery day early in May, after the Onions 
are up. All vacant land should be manured and dug now 
Where there is any difficulty in getting good Peas in July 
and August, mark out the rows now, and take out the soli 
8 inches deep and the width of the spaie, or a little w ider 
Place a layer of manure in the bottom of the trench, and 
fork it in. Return a little of the soil, and when it is time 
to sow'the Peas draw drills along the trenches so as to 
reach the moist soil. Sow the Peas thinly, and cover in 
the usual way. The manure dug into t he bottom of the 
trenches tempts the roots downwards, and if the season is 
dry the plants suffer less from mildew. The rows of tali 
Marrow Peas should lie isolated w'ith other dwarf crops 
between, such as Spinach, Cauliflowers, French Beans, 
Potatoes, Ac. It is well at this season to mark out a 
rough plan of the garden where each crop is to go. It 
saves confusion at a busy time when every minute has to 
be made the most of. The same object will be served by 


making a few large rough labels on some wet dav, and 
write the name of each crop on separate labels, and driving 
them in the ground where the things are to be sown. 
There are, of course, a good many plots of ground now 
under crop, and successional crops for these can be 
arranged. Seakale left for blanching in the open ground 
should be covered in some way, to ensure its being per¬ 
fectly blanched. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The days are growing appreciably in length now', and 
things under glass are beginning to move in earnest. 
Yesterday and to-day the sun has been quite hot here, 
and more water lias been required than for months past. 
ThiB will do a world of jjood, especially as for some time 
past wo have been suffering from a want of bright sun 
and a Superabundance of rain, with a really unhealthily 
moist atmosphere. Where the stock of tender plants has 
to be increased no time must be lost in making a start 
now r , whether the propagation is effected by means of 
seeds or cuttings. All greenhouse and other seeds that 
are usually sown under glass should, in fact, be sown at 
once (if not already done), except those of half-hardy 
annuals, such as Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, 
French and African Marigolds, &c., with all of which from 
the middle to the end of Marsh is quite soon enough to 
make a start. A few Balsams may be sown if wanted 
early, but in few instances are these required in bloom 
until about August, and to have them in by then the 
middle of April is time enough to sow, as they 
are very rapid growers under proper treatment. 
Balsams are capital plants for the town, and may 
be grdw’n either in pots in the greenhouse or a light 
window, or planted out-of-doors, with good results. 
Autumn-struck cuttings of bedding “Geraniums” ought 
now to be potted-off singly, keeping them close and 
rather warmer than usual for a time subsequently, if 
possible. The tops of any old plants taken off now and 
inserted in well-drained pots will soon root in a fairly dry 
w'armth, and makegood plants by May. Insert cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Double Petunias, Abutilons, and 
otliers as fast as they can be obtained ; a hot-bed, (hough 
very useful indeed, is by no means absolutely necessary 
for the propagation of this class of plants, and I have 
struck many thousands, even at this early season, simply 
standing the pots on the ordinary ash-bed in a low well- 
heated house, and keeping them close, moist, and shaded 
to prevent flagging. Old Dahlia-roots should be brought 
into heat to start at once, if cuttings are wanted, and 
those of Gannas may be divided, potting the pieces singly, 
and plunging them in a moderate hot-bed until fairly 
started. Where there is a warm-house or pit this—when 
the new growth is commencing—is the best time to repot 
Ferns, dividing, if necessary, such as, like the Maiden¬ 
hairs, form clustered crowns. Plant Ranunculus-roots in 
a well-worked bed of rich soil, and place a few Gladioli in 
5-inch pots for early flowering. B. C. R. 


THIS COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from February 
2 Uh to March 3 rd. 

Finished netting up Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines 
on walls, for the protection of the blossoms. A double 
thickness of fishing-nets has been used, and this system 
has been found efficient for many years past. Occasionally 
a single thickness of netting only Was beeu used, and theii 
a few feathery sprays of Yew-tree have been thrust in 
among the branches where the blossoms are thickest in 
addition, but I have never used these branches where 
double netting has been used. I am quite willing to admit 
there may be bleak, exposed gardens where something 
more may be desirable, but, on the other hand, I know 
injury has been done by heavy coverings. Planted 
Myatt’s Prolific and Beauty of Ilebron Potatoes. A good 
natch of Snowdrops will be planted in a few days; then 
will come Schoolmaster ana Regents. Late Potatoes are 
not grown in the garden, but are brought in from the 
field and stored when lifted. Fumigated the Rose-house. 
Fly will attack Roses when the growth is young, and I find 
it cheaper to burn a little Tobacco-paper occasionally, 
whether there are flies or not, than wait till they are 
numerous. Perhaps the most difficult things to clear of 
green-fly are Cucumbers, if they are permitted to invade 
the house or pit where Cucumbers are growing. The 
leaves of Cucumbers at this season are very tender, aud 
smoking, unless great care is used, is likely to do harm ; 
therefore one cannot be too careful of the condition of the 
plants introduced to any structure of which Cucumbers 
form the principal crop. Early Cucumbers are now re¬ 
ceiving very careful attention. Night temperature, 
65 degs. to 68 degs. The day temperature depends upon 
the weather. I do not ventilate, and the thermometer 
runs up to 90 degs. on very bright days, and with a satu¬ 
rated atmosphere the grow'th is very rapid. But a high 
temperature without complete saturation of inside air 
would mean scorched leaves and red-spider. A light top- 
dressing of rich old turf and manure once a w eek is very 
valuable. Potted on from thumbs a lot of Harrison’s and 
common Musk. These will make useful front row plants 
for the conservatory, or to form an edging round groups 
of other subjects in any of the houses, or to form masses 
in damp, shady spots in the open air. Harrison’s, being a 
hybrid, does not seed, but the common Musk seeds freely, 
and seeds sown now in heat will bloom this season. Sowed 
a collection of sub-tropical plants for mossing outside 
when the season comes round. Unless these are sown 
early and helped on in heat the summer is gone before any 
effect is obtained. Made hot-beds for Melons. Put in 
cuttings of bedding plants. Potted off seedling Verbenas, 
Petunias, and Lobelias. Put in more cuttings of Fuchsias. 
They will come for late blooming in 6-inch pots. Earthed 
up early Potatoes in pits. Planted a frame from which 
Asparagus has just been removed with Lettuce-plants. 
Thinned early Horn Carrots. Sowed seeds of C.vperus 
alternifolius. These come in useful for edging beds of 
sub-tropicals in sheltered places in the open air. Potted 
young tubers of Begouias intended for bedding. I shall 
do more with Begonias in the open air this season. I saw 
a lied last season of the common old-fashioned Begonia, 
and it was, I think, even more effective than the larue- 
flowered varieties. B. Weltoniensis makes a gcod bedding 
plant. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A BEAUTIFUL SHRUB. 

Zenobia SPBL'IOSA pulverulent a . 

A GLANCE at the accompanying cut, which faith¬ 
fully represents a (lowering spray of this lovely 
shrub, will lie sullicient to prove it one of the 
most charming of all garden plants cultivated 
in the open air in Britain. When treated as a 
pot plant and kept clear of hard frosts, the 
silvery leaves remain on the bush until new ones 
arc developed. Even without the snowy-white 
flower-bells this variety is almost worth growing 


Weevil named Orchestes fagi. The larva, a leal-miner, 
feeds on the inaide green part of the leaf, causing it to 
wither. I believe there in no practicable remedy.— 
R. L. A. 


NEGLECTED SHRUBS. 

The Stuartias. 

Fortunately, insoine gardens the precious intro¬ 
ductions of former times have not been discarded 
to make way for the reigning fashion, and so wo 
have perpetual object lessons licfore us to 
impress on our minds the mistakes and short¬ 
comings of those who neglected to duly care for 
such truly beautiful shrubs as Stuartia penta- 


Flowers of Zenobh s| eciosa pulverulenta. 


for the sake of its pretty frosted foliage. Z. 
speciosa nitida is a form with foliage of a oright- 
green colour on both surfaces. In other respects 
it is like the form here figured. G. 


5592. —Flowering creepers. —Climbing 
Roses of any kind would do well. The White 
Banksian, Climbing Aimoe Vibert, Lamarque, or 
some such old-fashioned kinds as these: Jasminuin 
nuditlorum would give a glimmer of yellow with 
its flowers throughout the winter, and you could 
plant also the smaller flowered Clematises, the 
Labrusca Grape, which has berries that change 
to very rich tinta in the autumn, or Clematis 
Jackmani. Its deep purple-blue flowers tell 
well with a dark background, such as afforded 
by an old tree-stump. You might also plant 
against them such a beautiful Berberis as B. 
microphylla ; the double Kerria, which produces 
its double-yellow flowers in spring ; Honey¬ 
suckles, such a Rubus as the Cut-leaved 
Bramble, or Rubus phumicolasius, which has 
scarlet fruit.—C. T. 

- This is an admirable way of using old 

t rees, although few ever think of doing it. In 
gardens the rule is to put climbers on walls or 
fences, where some restriction is of necessity 
bound to he performed. Of course, they are 
most useful, but then we never see them in all 
the graceful beauty that belongs to them when 
abandoned as it were to themselves. I should 
advise “ Ignoramus ” to plant Clematis montana 
gramliflora to bloom in spring, and C. flammula 
for autumn, as both are adapted to this free, 
wild growth, ami flower magnificently. For 
summer blooming a Rose might be included, 
Felicite IVrpetue being a very suitable kind. 
Then there are the Honeysuckles, and of these 
nothing better or more brilliant than the Red 
Trumpet kind (L. semnervirens minor), unless 
the situation is too cold, in which case one of 
the commoner kinds must bo planted. I once 
had an Aristolochia Sipho growing on & 
Laburnum-tree, and the effect was splendid, 
especially when the Laburnum was in flower. 
Its flowers are rather insignificant, and very 
curious, but the groat leaves make a fine show. 
—A. H. 

659«.- Hodge for a wind guard. -You can plant 
t lowering Currant (Ribes sanguinea) and Flowering 
Currant (Rib vs aureum); these are fast growers, and 
handsome in April and May. II you care lor Evergreens 
you may plant the common Yew or Green Holly. II well 
planted in March, and watered well during dry weather 
will make a good hedge, being pretty fast growers.—P. O. I>’ 

5475.— Blight on Beeeh-trees.— I think 1 can 
give “Fagus" the information he needs. The “ blight" 
which has caused the Idvfefji of our 'wooding in the South 
of Ireland much regret for some \ears is due to a little 
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gvna and S. virginica. All the Stuartia* grow 
slowly, particularly in a young state, and 
require to be fully established before they 
develop their full beauty. Propagation is most 
readily effected by means of layering. 

Stuartia pseudo-Camellia was first intro¬ 
duced into, and flowered in, this country by 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Son, who exhibited fine 
sprays of it in full blossom a few years ago at 
one of the meetings of the R.H.S. The foliage 
of S. pseudo-Camellia somewhat resembles 
that of some of the Camellias, and is beau¬ 
tiful at any time, but in some seasons the 
brilliant erimson and gold autumnal tints 
render the species most attractive, much 
more bo than its American relatives at 
that period of the year. 

S. virginica (here figured).—This is de¬ 
scribed in some books under the name 
of Stuartia Malachodendron and S. mary- 
landica. Fine specimens of this exist in 
the gardens at Syon, Coolhurst, Ac., where 
they upiiear to be quite at home. Accord¬ 
ing to London this species was first intro¬ 
duced into this country in 1742 ; it flowers 
from July to September, and is one of the 
most beautiful of all summer-flowering 
shrulw. The blossoms are large, and the 
purple filaments form a striking contrast 
to the white petals. In a w ild state it is 
found along the coast regions from Vir¬ 
ginia to Florida, and affects damp or 
swampy spots. Under cultivation it does 
well in peat and loam, or in pure loam 
and even in deep sandy soil, provided it 
has a good supply of moisture at the root. 

S. PBNTAOYNA. — This has less hairy 
leaves than S. virginica, and the flowers 
are creamy - white, the petals having 
crenulated margins, and produced in pro¬ 
fusion during the months of July and 
August, and are borne singly on very short 
stalks in the axils of the leaves; they 
measure 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter, 
and like those of the last-named species 
have reddish or purple stamens. G. 


5564.— Ivy for a fence.— The Irish 
Ivy (Hedera canariensis) is the best for quick 
and dense grow th, having regard to its hardint 
and the position it is to occupy. Common a pla 
that Ivy is considered to be it is not averse 
liberal treatment in the way of manure to i 
roots, or liquid-manure, given during t 
summer when the weather is dry. If the groin 
is deeply dug and well manured at plantii 
time the Ivy wall all the sooner cover tne pot 
and chains. Any nurseryman will supply fc 


plants ; no better time for planting than early 
in March. Two stout plants to each post ought 
to be put in.—S. P. 

- You can do better than choose Emerald 

Green, or Gem, as it is sometimes called, a very 
quick-growing, glossy-leaved variety ; but you 
might make your fence more interesting than 
this. Why not plant against it Honeysuckles, 
the winter ana yellow'-flowered Jasminum 
nudifloruin, Clematises, or the Vines, Kuch as 
the fine-leaved Labrusca Grape. But of course 
Ivy is evergreen, and if you put in good plants, 
and prepare the soil well, you will get quicker 

f rowth than if these points were not considered, 
vy is as a rule badly treated in gardens. You 
can get this variety or any other at any good 
nursery.—C. T. 

- The two kiwis of Ivy that I should use for such a 

purpose are the Irish and the heart-leaved varieties. Both 
are fast growers, bold, handsome, and effective always. 
Any nurseryman that grows trees and shrulw in quantity 
for sale would be able to supply these two kinds.—A. H. 


M‘24 and 5534*.— Aster Tliomsonl and Trache- 
llum coeruloum.— “ K. A. M.” can get Aster Thom¬ 
son! from Mr. W. Thompson, Tavern-street, Ipswich. It 
is in his list. So aUo is Trachelium cmruleuin, inouirtd 
for February 10th. 1S94. This does nicely in a pot, hut is 
said to be hardy.— Nkmo. 

6502. -Whit© growth on soil In pots —This is 
usually the result of a disarranged drainage in the pots, 
and nothing but a thorough examination will he effective ; 
or you have kept the soil too moist. No doubt you gave 
too much guano, and such manures require very careful 
use, otherwise more harm than good is inflicted.—F. P. 

5556. Bulbs after flowering.— It is 

not necessary in every case to lift bullis after 
flowering. In a general w’av it is better to lift 
choice things, such as tulips, Hyacinths, 
Gladioluses, and Ranunculuses when quite ripe, 
and after drying w’ell, pack them away till it is 
time to plant them again. By this method the 
offsets can be separated from the old bulbs and 
started alone. Other bulbs, such as Narcissi, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Ac., which are frequently 
left altogether in the ground, should be lifted 
occasionally for the purpose of thinning them. 
Once in tnree years w r ill l>e often enough for 
most practical purposes.—E. H. 

- Bulbs are much better left in the ground 

where they grow if they are not in the way of 
suminer-flowering subjects. In that case dig 


Flowering-shoot of Stuartia virginica. 


them carefully up when the foliage decays, lay 
them in an airy dry shed to thoroughly ripen 
off' for a week or two, then store them in a ary 
room in paper l>ags until planting time comes 
round again. Should it be necessary to dig 
them up before the foliage has turned yellow', 
lay them in some Boil until the fqliage does turn 
jellow, 60 that the ripening may be gradual.— 
8. P. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

5553. — Chrysanthemums for show.— 
It ia too late now to strike cuttings with a fair 
prospect of winning prizes next autumn. The 
best plan would be to purchase plants from one 
of the many dealers who make Cnrysanthcmums 
a speciality. When received, pot them at once 
in 3^-inch pots in a compost of loam two-parts, 
one-part half-decayed horse-manure, a good 
sprinkling of sharp silver-sand, with a handful 
of dissolved or ground bones thrown into every 
neck of the compost. Do not top the plants, 
but allow them to grow on with one stem until 
the first natural break is made in April or May, 
according to circumstances—such os the time 
the cuttings were inserted, and the variety. 
The formation of a flower-bud in the point of the 
shoot is the cause of the first break taking place. 
Remove the bud and select three of the most 
promising shoots; these are generally at the point 
and nearest to where the bud formed. When potted 
place the plants in a cool-house as near to the 
glass os possible, so that they will grow sturdily 
by receiving all available light and air. When 
now growth is fairly on the way, and the pots 
are nearly full of roots, Btand them in a cold 
frame placed in a sunny position. Here growth 
will be more stocky. Remove the lights entirely 
during fine weather, but be careful in admitting 
air when the weather is unfavourable. Transfer 
the plants to larger pots as those in which the 
plants are growing fill with roots until they are 
in 9-inch pots, which are the best size for flower 
ing them in. Keep the plants quite free from 
insect pests and mildew, such as green and black 
fly. These arc cosily got rid of by dusting the 
parts affected with Tobacco-powder, syringing 
it off the next day. Sulphur is the best cure for 
mildew, sprinkled on the affected parts, keeping 
the air about the plants at the same time sweet 
and clean. The following is a good selection of 
varieties, all of easy growth—.Japanese: Ava 
lanchc (pure-white), Col. W. B. Smith (old gold 
yellow, tinged with terra-cotta), Edwin Moly- 
neux (crimson and gold), Etoile de Lyon (deep 
lilac-rose, shaded silver), Excelsior (rose-cerise, 
silvery reverse), Florence Davis (white, with 
tinge of green in centre), O. C. Schwabe (car 
mine-rose, gold centre), Lord Brooke (bright 
bronze-yellow), Mile. Marie Hoste (creamy 
white, faintly tinted blush), Sunflower (deep 
vellow), VV. H. Lincoln (bright-yellow), Viviand 
Si orel (blush-mauve), W. Lacker (sweet delicate 
rose), William Seward (deep, rich, blackish 
crimson), Mrs. C. H. Payne (rosy-blush), Charles 
Davis (rosy-bronze), Golden Wedding (richest 
golden-yellow), and Mile. Therese Rey (creamy 
white). Incurved : Empress of India (pure 
white). Golden Empress (golden-yellow), Lord 
Alcester (primrose-yellow), Queen of England 
(deep-blush), Mrs. S. Coleman (golden-bronze). 
Princess of Wales (blush, tinted rose), Mrs. 
Norman Davis (yellow), Princess Teck (blush 
white). Prince Alfred (rosy-carmine), Mine. 
Darner (nankeen-yellow), M. R. Bahaunt (car 
mine-rose, shade cerise), Jeanne d’Arc (white, 
tinted rosy-purple), and Ixird Wolscley (bronze 
red). Reflexed: King of Crimsons (rich bright 
crimson), Christine (golden), Christine (pink), 
Christine (peach), Mrs. Forsyth (white), Cloth 
of Gold (pale-yellow), Cullingfordi (scarlet 
crimson), and 1). Sharpe (magenta). Anemone 
Mrs. Judge Benedict (light blush, changing to 
pure-white), Lady Margaret (pure-white), (iluck 
(rich-yellow), Jeanne Marty (raay-ueach), Fabian 
tie Medians (deep lilac), and Duchess of West 
minster (silvery-blush). —E. Molynkux. 


5563. - Ostrowskia luaguiflca.— Thn, i» 
quite hardy and to grow it properly it must b« 
planted out-of-doors. The thick, fleshy root*, 
when full grown arc nearly 2 feet in length, and 
therefore to have any measure of success with 
the plant a deeply-worked soil is very essential 
Vs regards the kind of soil, it is not very par 
licular, but prefers a deep, sandy loam. I should 
advise “ K. K.” to choose a favourable spot, 
thoroughly prepare the soil by digging it to the 
depth of 2 feet, adding well-decayea manure, 
and then put the roots in. The roots are ex¬ 
ceedingly brittle, and great care is necessary in 
handling them when they grow large. The 
young shoots start into growth early in the 
year, but they do not suffer from the spring 
frosts.—A. H 
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FERNS. 

SHIELD FERNS (POLYSTIC HUMS). 
This is a large genus, comprising somewhere 
about half a hundred species, which have a wide 
geographical range. A few only of the green¬ 
house kinds are included with the P. venustum 
from New Zealand (here figured). Polystichums 
have an especial advantage over the Buckler 
Ferns iLastroas), inasmuch as they are ever 



Frond of a shield Fern (P. venustum). 
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green, and their beautiful fronds remain perfect 
through the winter months, whilst the majority 
of the Lastreas are deciduous. The genera 
Polystichum and Lastrca resemble each other 
very much, and some instances occur in which 
it is hard to decide to which of the two families 
a plant really does belong, but, os a general 
rule, in Polystichum the indusium is shield-like 
—that is, circular and peltate, whilst in Lastrca 
it is reniform. The habit of Polystichum is 
more rigid, the fronds being usually shining and 


spiny at the points of the segments, this render¬ 
ing them extremely useful for cutting. The 
following are distinct and handsome kinds, and 
they will all thrive under greenhouse treatment. 
All are easily grown if potted in a mixture of 
about two-parts good light turfy-loam and fibry 
peat in about the proportion of two-parts loom 
to one of peat, the whole well mixed and mode 
fairly sandy. The pots should be well drained, 
for the plants like a liberal supply of water at 
all seasons, but especially in the summer when 
they are growing. 

P. venustum. —The frond here figured waa 
sent to me by Mr. Angel from New Zealand : 
when fully grown the fronds are each about a 
foot or 18 inches long, bipinnate, deeply lobed, 
with spiny margins, deep-green on the surface, 
paler below. Its chief distinguishing feature 
lies in the presence of a dense band of imbriating 
scales, which arc black, bordered with brown, 
and which extend the whole length of the frond. 

P. vestitum iB another species from New 
Zealand. Specimens of this plant I have received 
through Mr. Eric Craig. It is a fine plant for 
the cool fernery, having almost lanceolate fronds 
some 18 inches long, the colour rich deep-green. 

P. capense. —This is a very much larger plant 
than either of the two previously named. It 
makes a stout creeping rhizome, from which grow 
fronds some 3 feet and upwards in length. It 
has an arching and graceful habit. It thrives 
well in the cool-house. 

P. frondosvm. —A native of the island of 
Madeira, making fronds from 1 foot to 3 feet in 
length ; these are finely divided and rich bright- 
green in colour. These fronds are admirably 
adapted for cutting for mixing with flowers in 
large vases. 

P. falcinellum, from the same country, ia 
quite a different plant. It is a very handsome 
and distinct kind with fronds some 18 inches or 
2 feet long. The pinna* are large, bright-green 
on the upper aide, whitish-green below, where 
the sori are large and conspicuous, rendering it 
very attractive. 

P. coriifolium comes from various places in 
the East, but I have grown the Ceylon plant into 
grand examples in the cool fernery ana used its 
fronds with much satisfaction for cutting. The 
fronds, from 1 foot to nearly 3 feet long and 1 foot in 
breadth at the liase, are deltoid in outline, finely- 
divided, spiny-edged, and rich bright-green in 
colour. W. G. 


>566. —Maiden-h&lr Ferns, &c.—These 

are not very satisfactory in a room, and much 
hardier and more robust things are desirable, 
such as the Pteris tremula, P. cretica, Ac. You 
may grow in the window-box many things. The 
Bell-flowers (Campanulas) are a host in them 
selves, and the pretty C. muralis and C. carpatica 
will produce a wealth of bloom, and they grow 
almost like weeds. Then you could have a few 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Ferns—such as 
those mentioned recently inGAKDKNiMJ, Feh. 3, 
jiage 681—and bulbs, such as Hyacinths and 
Trnips, for the spring. But, of course, you 
cauuot expect great things from an inside 
window-box, and the plants recommended for 
those outside (and several notes have appeared 
lately on them), will do.—C. T 

- (5416) 1 will give you a few hints about 

]Mitting and compost for Ferns. One great point 
is to drain the pots well, otherwise the soil will 
■ret waterlogged, and the fronds quickly die oft. 
This is of greater consideration even than the 
ioil. If you are growing Maiden hairs you may 
have a soil either of peat or loam, either 
sufficing, but for Ferns in general I may say 
that the soil should be conqioscd of loam and 
good fibry peat in equal parts, to which should 
fie added a part of well-decayed leaf mould, 
and a dash of sharp silver sand. A little char 
coal may be mixed with the compost, if thought 
advisable, to keep it porous. After potting, 
water sparingly, and until the plants have got 
well-established—a too moist soil prevents the 
roots of the Ferns working into it freely.—C. T. 

_ Better buy • few small plants of the Maiden hair 

Ferns for the cool ttreenhouse. Seloginellos of the hardier 
sorts easily be raised from cuttinsfs in sandy soil, kept 
moist in a shady spot, any time duriuff the spring or 
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FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF FILBERTS. 

In reply to “G. F.,” and others, the following 
is the practice in some parts of Kent: The trees 
when young are cut back to within 1 foot of the 
ground, which causes them to emit side shoots, 
which are regularly trained outwards by being 
tied to a wire or wooden hoop, which is placed 
in tho centre, so as to give tne tree a cup-like 
form. This is a capital method, inasmuch as it 


Filbert “Mount Atlas.*' 

allows the sun to shine in the centre as well’as 
all round the trees, and thus the wood gets well 
ripened, a condition indispensable to the pro¬ 
duction of large crops of Nuts. Nut-trees are, 
as a rule, to be found alternately planted with 
standard Apple or Pear-trees. In height they 
are seldom allowed to exceed 6 feet, severe 
pruning being yearly resorted to in order to 
keep them within bounds. Many of the 
established bushes are 15 feet in diameter at the 
top, and are as flat as a table, and a crop of Nuts 
is generally to be depended upon. Good kinds 
of Nuts and Filberts are as follows : Cosford 
(early), Lambert Filbert, Mount Atlas (here 
figured), a fine productive kind, Pearson’s 
Prolific, Round Cob, and White Filbert. 

H. 


6595. — Planting Apple-trees, &c.— If 
only the bare, fibreless roots were cut off no harm 
was done; but it would not have been wise to 
cut off all fibrous roots as well. It is the large 
roots that are devoid of fibre that are the cause 
of fruit-trees requiring a check by root pruning, 
which induces them to make fibre. In the case 
of soil that is light and warm it should be 
trodden down firmly, providing it was done 
when in a dry state. It would be folly to slope 
the soil down to the trunk, as suggested for tne 
idea of making a basin-like cavity around the 
stem. Fruit-tree roots should be as near to the 
surface as possible without being exposed to 
the air, and to make a mound around the stem 
would be to drive the roots further still from 
the surface. If the trees have shoots 2 feet 
long say, cut them back to within one foot of 
the base. This is a fair distance to prune all 
the shoots back to. Now that the trees are 
newly planted it would be wise to mulch the 
surface of each for 2 feet around, and away 
from the stem, with half-rotted stable-manure, if 
available. If manure cannot be obtained a 3-inch 
thickness of decayed vegetable-refuse and wood- 
ashes would prove beneficial. Mulchings like 
these not only preserve the roots from frost, 
but maintain the soil in a moist state during the 
summer.—S. P. 

5575.— Treatment of Pear-trees.— 

Thoroughly syringe the trees now with a strong 
solution of soapy water, to which is added 
1 wine-glassful of petroleum to every 3 gallons of 
liquid. If this does uot remove the insects well 


brush into the worst parts methylated spirits. 
If liquid-manure is available, well soak the soil 
for at least six feet away from the stems of the 
trees. If the trees are above ten years old, 
extend the liquid another couple of feet. If this 
stimulant is not to be had, remove the Grass for 
at least 6 feet away from the stems, and work 
some partly-decayed manure into the soil a few 
inches deep, replacing the Grass. If*the trees 
are not very large, it is not wise to allow tho 
Grass to grow close up to the stems ; much 
better have 4 feet all round the stems bare, so 
that the sun will warm the soil, and 
encourage tho roots near tho surface. 
This is most important, especially if 
the soil is at all inclined to bo heavy 
in character. Guano is a good stimu¬ 
lant for any kind of fruit-trees. Tho 
best way of using it is by sprinkling it 
on the surface when the fruit is the 
size of Walnuts, and washing it in by 
well soaking the soil with clear water. 
-S. P. 

5591.— Growing Melons in a 
vinery. —As you have been so suc¬ 
cessful with Cucumbers in the vinery, 
there is no reason why you should 
not manage Melons also. If the 

E lants are raised in the Cucumber- 
ouse, which will be a suitable place, 
and they are 6 inches high when the 
bunches are visible on the Vine3, then 
would l>e a suitable time to plant the 
Melons. Do not allow them to carry 
too many shoots, keep them rather 
thin, and fertilise the female blooms 
when they are fully expanded with 
pollen from the male blooms. Hero 
of Lockinge would be the most suit¬ 
able green-flesh variety, Blenheim 
Orange the best scarlet. Keep the 
foliage well syringed, except when 
the plants are in bloom. In giving 
water do not wet the stem at the 
surface of tho soil any more than can 
be helped, as it tends to canker.—S. P. 


PYRAMID PEAR-TREES. 

The appearance of lines or groups of healthy 
pyramid Pear-trees is a highly ornamental, 
as well as useful, feature in any garden. A 
suitable location for planting them is in a single 
line on cither side of a garden walk. 

In such a position they arc easily got 
at for the purposes of pruning, pro¬ 
tecting the blossoms in spring, and 
gathering the fruit when ripe. A 
perfect specimen of a pyramid Pear- 
tree ought to be quite symmetrical, 
and the growth of each branch spring¬ 
ing at regular intervals from tho 
main stem should be straight and 
clean, and the whole tree should lie 
furnished from base to summit with 
branches well set with fruit-spurs, 
and which should never be allowed to 
become overcrowded. The breadth of 
a good specimen tree should be equal 
to about one-third of its height. Pear- 
trees of pyramid shape, ready trained, 
can generally be purchased in most 
good fruit-tree nurseries, but, of 
course, they are much more expensive 
than maiden trees. If these latter 
are procured the grower can train his 
own trees, and often a better result 
is obtained than when stock is pur¬ 
chased that has been a long time in 
the nurseryman’s fruit-quarters, and, 
consequently, frequently has become 
crippled and stunted in growth, and 
rarely producing satisfactory after¬ 
results. Commencing then, with the 
maiden tree, one year worked before 
replanting, it is better to let it 
grow for the first season 

Without pruning at all; this oper¬ 
ation is one requiring much care, so as 
to ensure the base of the tree operated 
on being well furnished with strong 
and fruitful branches, which must 
be fully borne in mind when cutting back. The 
summer following the first pruning the young 
trees will generally push out a considerable 
number of vigorous shoots, and these, when a 
few inches long, should be thinned out, and 


remove entirely every shoot from the base of 
the stem to a height of about 1 foot. Thin out 
those above that point to, say, six, seven, or 
eight shoots, taking care to preserve the nest 
placed shoots, and they should be arranged, as 
far as possible, at regular intervals. If in the 
course of the summer season they evinod 
a disposition to unevenness of growth, then 
regulating the same by pinching with the thumb 
and finger must be resorted to, of course pre* 
serving the leading shoot intact. In the 
autumn pruning of this season the lateral 
branches of the preceding summer’s growth 
should be out in much shorter than the lower 
ones, to favour the development of the same. 
This routine of pruning and training may be 
said to apply generally to their culture through¬ 
out their career, taking care, however, as the 
trees increase in size that the terminal growths 
of the lowermost branches be not allowed to 
extend too wide. This can easily be avoided 
by timely pinching-in in the summer season. 
The best season for planting Pears, in common 
with all other fruit-trees grown in the open air 
in this country, is in the early autumn, and the 
soil in which they generally thrive best is in 
a good, rather heavy, well-drained, loamy 
one; but by careful attention to manuring 
the roots, giving plenty of water where pos¬ 
sible, and mulching them in hot, dry weather, 
they can be grown extremely well in almost 
any soil. During the flowering season protec¬ 
tion of the blossoms from frost is very desirable, 
and the form of the tree renders the application 
of this by no means difficult. A light wire or 
wooden framework can be placed around the 
trees, and a light canvas covering, made to put 
on or take oft’ easily, is about the best thing to 
employ for the purpose. In a general way this 
protecting medium should be removed in the 
daytime ; but when in the spring a black, frosty 
north-east wind is blowing, it may often l>e 
left on during the day with great benefit; but 
this remark only applies to very bad weather* 

A good selection of Pears suitable to form 
pyramids for almost any garden would be the 
following—viz., Marie Louise, Beurre Hardy, 
Jargonelle, Beurrti d’Amanlis, Citron des 
Carmes, Colmar d’Ete, Glou Morceau, and Gilo* 
giL The illustration annexed shows a speci¬ 
men of another form of this kind of training, 
called the winged pyramid. The chief advan¬ 
tages of the latter plan arc the preservation of 


the fruit from destruction by wind, and in the 
exposure of both fruit and wood to the sun.—B. 

5571.— Young fruit-trees. — I presume 
“ Amateur’s ” trees are trained horizontally ; in 


Winged Pyramid Pear-tree in bearing. 
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that case cut the mam stem back sufficiently far 
to ensure another pair of side branches and a 
leader. The side branches should come from the 
main stem at the same distance as those below. 
In the case of Pears the branches are usually 
trained at every other line of bricks. Select 
the bud opposite the line where the branches 
are required to give the leading shoot 
for next season's growth. In the case of fan- 
trained trees that have made vigorous growth, 
say 2 feet shoots, cut these back to within 
15 inches of their base. This will ensure the 
eyes near the base starting into growth and thus 
furnish the tree evenly all over with branches, 
to grow eventually into fruiting shoots. Always 
cut the shoots to the most promising bud at the 
upper side of the shoot, as from this position 
the new growth is more uniform and has the 
best appearance in the future. Any side 
branches not required should be cut to within an 
eye or two of the base ; these will in time form 
fruiting spurs. In the case of Plum, Cherry, or 
Peach-trees, a space of 4 inches is a good one to 
allow for the side shoots. —S. P. 

-—- Cut the central stem hack to 1 foot from the la»t 
pair of brunches. The leaders of the side shoots should 
not he shortened till all the space has l»een tilled up, hut 
t he breast-wood should be spurred back to three buds 
E. H. 

.5590. — Peach-growing. — iSeeing that 
you are about to build a house specially for 
Peaches and Nectarines, I advise you to do the 
work well by having all the parts of a substan 
tial character. The back wall should be 8 feet 
high, and the back lights not less than 4 feet in 
length. You do not give the length of the pro 
posed house, ao to a certain extent the width 
should be guided by the length, or the external 
appearance will not be pleasing. Fourteen feet 
is a very good width. This gives a border 8 feet 
wide for tbe trees in front, which I suppose you 
intend to train on wires under the glass, a walk 
3 feet w'ide, and a border the same width for 
the trees that will be trained on the back wall. 
Three Peaches that will ripen in succession are 
Alexander, Early Grosse Mignonne, and Sea 
Eagle. If you want a fourth select Stirling 
Castle. The best Nectarines are Elruge, Lord 
Napier, and Victoria, and Pine-apple for a 
fourth.—J. C. C. 

The following six Peaches will give a 
good succession of fruit, all of excellent quality : 
Royal George, Bcllegardc, Barrington, Violette 
Hative, Sea Eagle, and Walhurton’s Admirable. 
Four good Nectarines are : Elruge, Lord Napier, 
Pine apple, and Pitmaston Orange. All of 
these are free-bearing kinds, and really good in 
quality. The height of the back wall should be 
10 feet, the width of the house 16 feet. By 
having a curved trellis in the front of the house 
the back wall can be better utilised.—S. P. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SCARLET RUNNERS. 

Few vegetables are more productive than a well- 
managed row’ of Scarlet Runners. By keeping 
all pods picked off as soon as large enough, one 
small row will produce enough for the consump¬ 
tion of an *ord inary family. For the supply of a 
large establishment I make tw’o sowings, the 
first at the latter end of April. This I generally 
make in a sheltered comer on hard ground on 
which is spread about 3 inches of fine soil, and 
then I scatter the seeds evenly over it, covering 



- Make the house as hi^h and as wide as you can 

Small houses are not well adapted for Peach growing ; and 
plant about two or three kinds. There is not a better 
setter or cropper than Royal George. Dyniond is also an 
excellent Peach. I should include Lord Napier or 
Humboldt Nectarine.—E. H. 


Our Kkadkrs' Illustrations : Scarlet Runner 
Bean “ Painted Lady.” Engraved for Gardkn- 
i no Illustrated from a photograph sent by 
Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford 


5550. — Stable-manure. — The price of 
stable-manure may vary in different localities and 
different seasons of the year, especially in towns, 
where manure must be cleared away. I have 
a contract to take all the manure from a railway 
stable at 3s. per ton. I find it more sat isfactory 
to buy by weight, and this I should say would 
be a reasonable price anywhere. A ton of 
stable-manure would be about a load and a half 
for an ordinary cart. The country district 
formers frequently supply the straw, and take 
the manure as an equivalent ; but of late years 
straw has been worth more money. It is a 
matter of bargain, and a good deal depends upon 
the demand for manure.—E. H. 

5546.— Hyacinth bulbs.— The only way 
is to store them in sharp silver sand or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse after they have got thoroughly 
ripened and dried. I presume the bulbs are in 
pots, and a good w’ay to deal with them is to 
plant out in the autumn after they have been 
stored during the summer, as such bulbs make 
very pretty effects when planted about on the 
rockery or rootery, as one docs not look so 
much at the beauty of the individual spike as 
at the colour gained. If you mean you have a 
lot of bulbs left out of the ground or pots, and 
you wish to keep for another year, I am afraid 
they will do little good, the best part being 
dead. Plant or pot them at once if vou wish to 
keep them. —C. T. 


with the "same kind of material, and if kept 
moist they will be fine plants by the middle of 
May for transplanting. A few’ branches are laid 
over them on cold nights. I generally plant in 
trenches prepared as for Celery, except that they 
are filled up level after the manure is dug in. 
The plants are carefully lifted and replanted 
with a trowel, and straight rods about 9 feet 
high are driven in on each side of the row’, aud 
fastened to one placed horizontally about 6 feet 
from the ground. These form an immovable 
framew’ork for the haulms to run on. As soon 
as planted I put a few evergreen branches outside 
the stakes for shelter, and place a mulching of 
partially decomposed manure 1 yard wide on 
each side of the row ; a good soaking of W’ater 
or liquid-manure is also given about every 
alternate week, and thus treated they keep up 
bearing for a long time. I sow’ a few rows the 
first week in June for a very late crop, and in 
seasons when the frost keeps off they are very 
prolific during October, and sometimes in 
November ; any w’ay one takes them they are an 
unfailing crop, and generally preferred beyond 
Dwarf or Broad Beans. The sorts which I grow 
are the old Scarlet (Painted Lady) (here figured), 
and Champion and Girtford Giant Runners. 


5567. —Mushrooms for market. ~ 

Mushrooms w’ill pay for growing for market if 
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the work is undertaken by those who understand 
what they are about ; but I should say they 
are very unlikely things to pay under the 
care of those who know nothing about the 
practical part of their management. There is 
no simple way of starting in tnis business, as all 
the details must be carried out with skill and 
care or failure is sure to follow.—J. C. C. 

5576.— Kitchen garden paths —There 
is nothing that has such a good appearance as 
gravel for garden paths when kept in good order, 
but there is no gravel that is weed-proof. This, 
however, is easily managed by the aid of weed 
killers, which are now cheap, and save a lot of 
labour. They not only kill the weeds, but 
brighten and clean the gravel, making it look 
like new. The autumn, say October, is a good 
month to apply them. Tar and gravel make 
dirty-looking paths. I am sure you would not 
like them. The tar is very objectionable during 
hot w’eather, not only in its smell, but is soft to 
walk upon. Much depends upon how the 
foundation of the paths are made whether they 
will grow many or few weeds. If the gravel is 
simply laid upon the soil, as is a too common 
practice, no wonder then that weeds come up 
t'lickly. To render garden paths dry, and to 
preserve the gravel a long time, also a 3-inch 
thickness of broken stones, bricks, or clinkers 
should lie laid under the gravel. The bottom 
of the path and the stones should be in exactly 
the same manner as the finished gravel surfacc 
is to be. If a path is 5 feet wide, the centre 
should be 3 inches higher than the sides, to 
allow for water from heavy rains to quickly 
pass away. Before laying on the gravel well 
roll the stones in shape. Not nearly so much 
gravel is used then in filling in the interstices, 
and it is easier also to make an even and 
smooth surface. Choose a dry day for laying 
the gravel. For ordinary garden paths it should 
not oe less than 2 inches thick when laid on 
loosely, to be compressed into about 1 inch by 
rolling to make a firm and lasting path. It is 
best to apply the desired thickness, at once 
raking the surface level. After drawing a roller 
over the gravel to press it down, make it 
thoroughly wet by pouring water on the moving 
roller through the rose of a waterpot till a smooth 
surface is obtained. The rolling ought to be 
continued until the gravel will absorb no more 
water, but stands on the surface, then cease. 
The path must not lie walked upon for a few 
days to allow the gravel time to “ set.” Then 
use the roller again till the surface is quite 
smooth and firm. Gravel paths cannot have too 
much rolling, provided it is done judiciously.— 
S. P. 

554S.—Seakale - roots.— Leave the roots iu the 
ground, and thin out the crowns to one, or at most two.— 

E. H. 

- Yes ; Seakale roots are valuable after 

being forced, but they must be kept free from 
frost, and the roots kept in soil after they are 
taken out of the forcing-house. Towards the 
end of April plant them out in good ground in 
rows 2 feet apart, and 15 inches between the 
sets. If a numlier of growths appear on each 
crown in the summer reduce them to one, as 
one crown to a root is better than two or three. 
The plants will not do for forcing next year, 
but the year after they will lie as strong as at 
first.—J. C. C. 

5573.— Fertilising: blooms of Toma 
toes. —Do not worry yourself about fertilising 
the bloomB of Tomatoes, because any attempt to 
do so does neither good nor harm, for the reason 
that it is a difficult matter to reach the organs 
of the flower that would lie affected by it, and 
those who tell you that it benefits the crops in 
any w’ay would find it difficult to prove the 
truth of their assertion. Thinning out the fruit 
is a far more reasonable operation to recom 
mend, especially towards the close of the 
summer, w’hen the plants are getting exhausted. 
Even then I do not know that the weight is 
increased ; the fruit is, however, larger. The 
first blossom in every bunch of flowers should 
be pinched mit. as the fruit invariably comes 
deformed.—J. C. C. 

5542.— Crops after Celery.— Root crop*, 
such as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and Salsafy 
follow Celery very well; the extra digging and 
moving of the soil required in earthing the 
latter is in favour of those crops named. 
Onions also follow’ Celery w’ell—in fact, any 
kind of vegetable w’ill succeed after Celery. 
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Cabbages or any of the Brassica tribe rob 
the soil the most of any vegetable. After a 
piece of ground has been cropped by any of 
these a heavy dressing of manure is essential to 
replace those ingredients absorbed by these 
crops.—S. P. 

- Root-crops, such as Carrots, Bret, or Turnips, come 

in well after Celery, as would also Cauliflowers, Beans, and 
Peas—in fact. Celery forms a good preparation for any 
crop. But in digging it over the old manure from the 
trenches should be distributed through the land. This 
can best be doue by digging across the trenches.—E. H. 

5585.— Growing Tomatoes.— The only 
doubt in your case is the ventilation. If you 
can open the sidelights as well as give air at the 
top you will be right enough. Make a bench 
over the pipes on each side to hold the soil, 
keeping the bottom of the bed 9 inches away 
from the pipes. The heat from the latter will 
not then interfere with the roots of the Toma¬ 
toes, as I hope vou will not want to use fire-heat 
after the enn of May. You will find a bed of 
soil far preferable to growing the Tomatoes in 
pots. J. C. C. 

5508.— Soil for Tomatoes.— It is not 
necessary to change the soil every year. 
Trench the border in the usual manner, adding 
a fair quantity of good rotten manure, then dress 
with kainit and water well in. When suffi¬ 
ciently dry fork it over, and prior to planting 
give also a dressing of some good artificial 
manure. The addition of a mixture of lime and 
soot is also beneficial.—P. F. L. J$. 

- I have grown Tomatoes in pretty near 

the same soil in one house for five *years f 


5568.— Tomatoes from seed.— If the frame is 

quite cold it will be better to now the Tomato-seeds in the 
window of a warm room in March. Prick them off into 
small pots or boxes when large enough, and then move to 
the frame, and keen close for a time, and securely covered 
up at night. Harden off and plant out at the end of May. 
-E. H. 

- It is useless to sow seed of Tomatoes in a cold 

frame until quite the end of April, andt hen vou will not 
get any ripe fruit until August It would be far better to 
purchase a few plants at the end of May. Tomatoes re¬ 
quire a long season of growth, and if to do any ^ood in 
our short summer must be sown early in the year In heat. 
-B. C. R. 

558o —Cauliflowers dying off.— This sometimes 

happens when the seeds have been sown too thickly in 
heat As soon as the seedlings are up move to a house 
where more air can be given, and prick off os soon as they 
can be handled.—E. H. 

5404.— Grubs on vegetables.—You should give 
the ground a good rough digging or trenching during 
winter. At present I would advise you to give all the 
grounds intended for cropping this year a good dressing 
of hot lime and soot, and manure this year with rotten 
Seaweed, and you will And the grubs less in number.— 
P. O. D. 


BERMUDA LILY (LILIUM LONGIFLORUM 
HARRISI). 

This beautiful Lily is evidently growing in 
popularity, and that rightly so. Being so 
amenable to pot culture for flowering at almost 
any season of the year, it is greatly appreciated, 
more particularly in the trade and by the florists 
and decorators. In many private gardens it is 
also grown, but its culture in this direction does 
not appear to be taken up so extensively as one 
would imagine, especially where large conserva¬ 
tories have to be kept gay, or where a quantity 
of choice cut flowers has to be provided. Last 


from that time up to May and June from the 
Bermuda importations. Those following in 
June, July, and August I have a shrewd suspi¬ 
cion are (5ape-grown bulbs. I have myself pur¬ 
chased them as such in the spring. Those 
blooming the earliest will give a few more flowers 
from succeeding growths the following autumn : 
thus the year is nearly or quite bridged over 
where necessary. Light loam and leaf-soil, 
with plenty of sand or road-scrapings, will suit 
this Lily well. Green-fly is a troublesome pest, 
but can be kept down by the usual methods 
This Lily revels in a humid atmosphere when 
being forced, and takes water freely when well 
rooted. How it came to be designated Harrisi 
I do not know ; I fail to see any difference 
between it and the type other than what may 
be expected in the case of vigorous bulta 
grown under more congenial conditions in a 
warmer climate. This I consider makes all the 
difference, for I have noticed that Harrisi 
(so-called) reverts to the normal type after 
a season or two in this country. A good 
proof in support of this is the fact that L. 
longiflorum nas been Bought for in quantity in 
this country and on the Continent for sending 
out to the Bermudas, where after a season 
or two's growth they would return in the im¬ 
proved form to this country. The conditions 
under which the bulbs are grown is, in my 
opinion, the only cause of variation as seen be¬ 
tween home-grown and imported ones. Ab to 
their culture at the Cape, it is only reasonable, 
being a means of further extending the season. 
Thi3 is done, we know, in the case of the Tube- 



Oc R Rradrbh* Illistrationk : Bermuda Lily CLilium longiflorum Harris!). Enjrrnved for fURPKMNo Ilu stratp.d 
from a photograph taut by Messrs. Bobbie ami C-o., Rothesay, N.B. 


and I do not see any difference in the 
liehaviour of the plants now than during 
the first season. I, however, do freshen 
up the soil every year before planting 
by removing a little of the old surface and 
giving a dressing of fresh earth or rotten manure, 
as I do not believe in starving Tomatoes. I 
have seen the plants as badly diseased in a new 
house and perfectly fresh soil as ever I saw in 
older structures. At the same time I must say 
that nearly every other crop I grow is benefited 
by a change of soil. —J. C. C. 

5557.— Unsatisfactory Tomatoes. — Tomatoes 
may be grown in a gravelly soil, but it must be under¬ 
stood they require more support than if the ground was 
heavier. The soil should also be made firm before plant- 
lug. The cause of not setting is very likely to be loose 
soil, lacking in moisture, and perhaps they are not 
sufficiently ventilated. - E. H. 
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season I saw a house full of this variety in the 
best possible condition and in various stages of 
growth. The plants in bloom were some 4 feet 
in height, with from four to six well-developed 
flowers upon stout stems. The house in which 
these were being grown was kept at a stove 
temperature, warmth being evidently congenial 
to them. For the earliest flowering the bulbs 
should be secured as soon as they arrive from 
the Bermudas. This will be at about the same 
time as the Roman Hyacinths arrive from the 
south of France. 

Forcing must not be attempted until some 
new roots have been made ; then even the tem¬ 
perature should be worked up gradually for a 
time. By taking all possible advantage, theearliest 
may be had in flower during December or even 
in November. Successions are easily obtained 


rose, why not also in that of the Lily in ques¬ 
tion? A word upon the custom of the florists 
in depriving the flowers of their pollen-vessels 
is necessary, the flowers being thus shorn of a 
part of their beauty. Why not dip or touch 
these parts with gum-water instead, bo as to 
prevent the pollen from tarnishing the flowers ? 
Or wrap a little tissue-paper around the vessels 
until the blooms are in actual UBe ? Anything 
is better than thus robbing the flowers of a part 
of their attractiveness whenever and wherever 
it is possible. The plant that produced the 
flowers here figured was potted in October, in 
good turfy soil and sand, a 7-inch pot being 
used. After being plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre- 
refuse in a cold frame till well rooted, it was 
removed to a cold greenhouse, and flowered in 
July. S. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHOICE ALPINE PLANTS. 

Silvery Hairbell (Edraianthus Pumiuo). 

This (here figured) is a brilliant little alpine 
with flowers that look large in proportion to the 
plant. The little close-set tufts of glaucous 
foliage look sharp and thorny like a Prick y 



Silvery Hairbell (Edraianthus Pumilio). Engraved 
from a photograph. 


Thrift, but prove of a milder nature on 
closer acquaintance. The flowers are of a full 
rich-purple. G. 


>569.— Hardy perennials —The follow¬ 
ing are all useful showy perennials : Adonis ver- 
nalis, March and April, 1 foot ; Alstruimeria 
aurantiaca, July and August, 2 feet; Alyssum 
saxatile compactum, March and April, 6 inches 
to 12 inches ; Auehusa italica, June and July, 

3 feet; Anemone fulgens, March and April, 
l foot ; A. japonica (white and red), August to 
November, 2l feet; Anthemis tinetoria, June 
and July, l.V feet; Anthericum liliastrum, May 
and June, 2 feet ; Aquilcgia chrysantha and 
others, May to July, 2 feet; Arabis alpina, 
March and April, 6 inches ; Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies) in variety, from September to Novem¬ 
ber, from 2 feet to 5 feet; Aubrietia Hender- 
sonia, March and April, 6 inches ; Bocconia 
cordata, June and July, 6 feet; Buphthalmum 
salicifolium, May to July, 1^ feet; Campanula 
(Bellflower) in variety, May to July and August 
where a selection is grown, and they vary in 
height from 6 inches to 3 feet; Catananche 
bicolor, July and August, 2 feet; Centaurea 
montani (Mountain Cornflower) (blue, white, 
red, and sulphur), May to October, 1 £ feet; 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Ox-eye Daisy), June 
to August, 2 feet; Cheiranthus Marshalli (Alpine 
Wallflower), April, 6 inches ; Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata, June to August, 2 feet; Delphiniums in 
variety, June and July, 2 feet to 5 feet; Dic- 
tamnus Fraxinella (Burning Bush), June to 
August, 3 feet; Dielytra spectabilis, May to 
June, 1£ feet; Doronicum plantagineum, April 
to July, 2 feet; Eryngium amethystinum, July 
to August, 2^ feet ; Funkia subcordata grandi- 
flora, August and September, 1£ feet; Gaillardia 
randiflora, June to September, 1£ feet; the 
ybrid forms of this are very useful, and are 
easily raised from seeds ; Galega officinalis alba, 
May to July, 4 feet; Geraniums in variety, 
May to July ; Geum coccineum grandiflorum, 
May to August, 2 feet ; Gypsophiia paniculata, 
July to September, 2 feet; Helenium pumilum, 
July to September, 1.^ feet; Harpalium rigidum, 
July and August, 3 feet ; Iberis corifolia, May 
and J une, 9 inches ; Lathyrus latifolius albus, 
June to August, 4 feet; Liliums in variety ; 
Lupinus polyphyllus, June to August, 4 feet; 
Lychnis chalcedouica fiL-pl, July to September, 
3 feet; Montbretia crocosmueflora, July to Sep¬ 
tember, 2£ feet; Peonies in variety, June and 
July, 1^ feet; Poppies in variety, 1 foot to 
3 feet; Herbaceous Phlox, July to September, 
3 feet to 4 feet: Potentilla iu variety, June to 
August, 1J feet; Primulas in variety, flowers in 
spring, G inches; Pyrethrums in variety, June 
and July, 2 feet; Rudbeekia Newmani, July to 
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October, 2 feet; Saxifraga in variety, mostly in 
spring ; Scabious caucasica, July to September, 
l£ feet; Spiraea arunous and venustus, June and 
July, 3 feet to 4 feet; Tritoma nobilis, July to 
August, 5 feet; Carnations in variety ; Pinks 
Her Majesty and fimbriata major.—E. H. 

- Your query requires a longer answer 

than space can be afforded for at this season. 
The following bloom during the spring and early 
summer : Adonalis vernalis, spring (yellow 
dowers), height about 1 foot; Anemones of sorts, 
fulgens (crimson), b foot; Arabis albida, very 
good to form a broad edging, of white flowers ; 
Aubrietias, dwarf ; Corydalia nobilis, about 
l foot ; Dielytra spectabilis, about 2 feet (flowers 
rose), likes a light soil ; Doronicum caucasicum 
(yellow), about 1 foot ; Fritillaria imperialis in 
variety, or the Crown Imperial, 2 feet; Ranun¬ 
culus aconitifolius(Fair Maids of France), varying 
from 1 foot to 24 feet or more in height (flowers 
white), early summer ; R. amplexicaulis, spring 
white, yellow centre); Saxifrages as edgings. 
The following bloom in late summer and aut umn : 
Vchillea Ptarmica fl.-pi. (double white), summer, 
wbout 1 foot: Aconite, 3 feet; Alstrcemeria 
mrea, light soil, 2 feet to 4 feet (orange-red 
lowers) ; Hollyhocks ; Anemone japonica, very 
•eautiful, especially the white one, 3 feet; 
lichaelmas Daisies in variety, varying from 
foot to 6 feet or 7 feet high ; Chrysanthemum 
rime. Desgrange, 2 feet (almost white), Septem¬ 
ber ; Delphiniums, late summer; also Phloxes 
and Lilies, commencing with the white L. candi- 
dum, and closing with the beautiful forms of 
L. speciosum (L. lancifolium), or the showy 
Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum splendens).—C. T. 

5589.— Raising perennials.— All those 
named by “ Perseverance,” except Gentiana, can 
be raised out-of-doors as well or lietter than in 
the site suggested. If a border having a 
southern exposure could be set apart for this 
purpose so much the better. Dig the ground 
over at once, giving it an opportunity to dry, 
add no manure, as seedling plants need none. 
If the weather is favourable, the first week in 
April rake over the land, removing any stones, 
and mark out beds 3 feet wide, with an alley 
between each 1 foot wide. If the soil is heavy 
scatter a little prepared soil over the beds to 
receive the seed. Decayed vegetable refuse, 
wood-ashes, or disused potting-soil, thoroughly 
mixed together, answers very well. Sow the 
seed thinly, covering it a 4 inch thick with the 
compost. Should the weather be hot and dry 
at the time of sowing the seed, and afterwards, 
instead of watering the beds, cover them with 
mats or green boughs. When the plants are 
large enough to hand prick them out into rows 
8 inches wide and G inches apart in the rows, 
or plant them finally where they are to bloom. 
—S. P. 

-The plants named for the most part require to be 

sown in a shallow pan and placed in a cold frame. It is 
difficult to advise about the position named. If the seed¬ 
lings come up, the great point is to prevent them from 
getting drawn up, as presumably they could be some 
distance from the light.—F. P. 

5581.- Bishop’s Weed.— I do not know 
the weed under the name in which you give it. 
I think, however, you allude to the Ground Ivy 
or Bastard Balm, both of which are troublesome 
perennial weeds. Your only chance of getting 
rid of them is to take up the turf and char it 
with a slow fire ; then lightly fork over the 
surface, and about the beginning of April sow 
the space with Grass seeds, and lightly cover it 
with the ashe3 from the fire. There is no better 
way of getting rid of the weeds, but you must 
take the turf off deep enough to get all their 
roots. Whatever you may put on to kill the 
weeds will also kill the Grass. —J. C. C. 

5561.— Planting Irises, &c —It is getting 
late now to plant the bulbous Irises, as the 
bulbs ought now to be making roots, but the 
German Irises may be planted now, and if the 
plants are strong they will flower this season, 
though not so well as if they had been previously 
established. The English Irises are among the 
hardiest of the race, and they are very easy to 
cultivate.—E. H. 

- It is late now to plant, and the first 

year the results will not be satisfactory perhaps, 
as Irisfes require time to get them to bloom in 
perfection. You may plant the German Iris 
now, and this will thrive in ordinary soil, if 
mixed with a little well-decayed manure, where 


the position is very exposed and sunny. A 
good half-dozen comprise : Aurea (golden- 
yellow), Celeste (rich lavender, set off by orange 
coloured beard), the early-blooming Florentine 
Iris, Gazelle (the falls rich lavender f veined 
with white, suffused and variegated with 
lavender), Mine. Cherean (white, with an edge 
and feathering of violet), the beautiful Dalma 
tion Iris (lavender, tinted with purple oil the 
falls), Queen of May (very beautiful, with its 
shades of rosy-lilac), and Victorine (white stan 
dards, blotched with bluish-purple, the falls 
violet-purple, veined with white). These, if 
good plants arc put in now, will bloom fairly 
well the coming summer, but at least three- 
years must elapse before they flower in per 
fection. On your liorder would also succeed 
the early spring-flowering Iris reticulata (the 
flowers deep-purple, and very fragrant), Eng 
lish and Spanish bulbous Irises (both giving a 
great variety of colours). The English Iris is 
really a Spanish species (I. xiphioides), and the 
flowers are large, broad in the segments, the 
colours varying from white to self purple. The 
bulbs will thrive in any li^ht sandy soil, 
and increase quickly. The Spanish Iris (I. 
xiphium) blooms rather earlier than the pre 
ceding), the flowers also have narrower segments, 
with colours ranging from blue to quite a bronzy 
tint. The bulbs also succeed well in light sandy 
soil. I. Kajmpferi, which blooms in late summer, 
must have moisture, and is a beautiful Iris in 
its variety of colouring for planting at the 
margin of a stream or pond side, like the 
graceful I. sibirica (the Siberian Iris). A lot of 
beautiful little bulbous kinds, I. histrio, I. his- 
trioides, and I. Bakeriana are in beauty now, 
and are very useful to grow either in pots or 
the open.—C. T. 

5599.— Plants for a border.—You may have a 
choice selection of hardv plants, pegged-down Roses. 
Gladioli, Dahlias, such Lilies as L. auratuni, L. speciosum. 
and L. tigrinum, the last two mentioned autumn-flower 
imr, Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Delphiniums, and 
similar things ; see reply to 5569. The China Roses w’ould 
look well in this position.—C. T. 


USEFUL “CARPETING” PLANTS. 

Tunica saxifraga. 

This little plant is not often seen iu gardens, 
perhaps because its place and use are not so 
obvious as those of more showy things ; but 
rightly employed it is a pretty and useful plant. 
It does well in bare, poor ground, and is very 
handy for carpeting over bulbs. Where the 
Meadow Saffrons are grown in borders (their 
right place being, of course, in Grass), there can 
be no better plant to cover the space they leave 
bare before and after flowering. The bushy, 
rather wiry nature of the Tunica flower-stems 



Tunica saxifraga. 


gives just the support needed by the Colcliicums 
whose heavy flower-cups, lacking the friendly 
support of their natural ally, fall over before 
their beauty is past, and present a miserable 
appearanoe, lying flat upon the ground. R. 


5481. — Planting Dahlias.—You cannot 
possibly manage to have Dahlias satisfactory for 
sale from old roots without a greenhouse or frame. 
To propagate cuttings in early spring, however, 
you can give them an early start by plunging 
them in a heap of ashes or hot manure by a 
sunny wall, keeping them well watered. Divide 
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the old roots and plant out in beds or borders 
from 3 feet to 4 feet apart in May. When a foot 
in height place a stake to each plant to keep the 
wind from breaking it.—P. 0. D. 

5583.— Plants for a wall.— The Pyracantha ia a 
very ornamental wall plant, especially in winter.—E. H. 

- As you wish for plants to look green and 

bright through the winter months too, I am 
afraid you will be disappointed, as you omit the 
plant of all others looks best in winter—namely, 
the Ivy. You have a choice of the Virginian 
Creepers, but these are deciduous. They were, 
however, very brilliant in the autumn with 
their gay crimson-coloured leaves. Perhaps you 
could coax Azora microphylla into good growth. 
Its abundant glossy leafage is very pleasing, but 
it wants a rather sheltered spot ; at least, during 
the past few winters the plants have got much 
cut about. Bignonia radicans is pleasing against 
a sunny wall, and under such conditions blooms 
fairly freely. Clematis .Jackmani or C. mon- 
tana are fine, the latter quickly mounting and 
producing a wealth of white flowers in early 
Slay. Attend to the shoots in spring, removing 
the weaker ones, but train in all those that are 
vigorous, as these bloom the following year. 
.Tasminum nudiflorum blooms throughout the 
winter, and might be planted, but it flowers 
without the leaves. Then you have a choice of 
Honeysuckles, Climbing Roses, especially the 
beautiful Gloire de Dijon, exquisite tumbling 
over a gable, and the Vines, the Labrusca Grape 
in particular, its leaves turning to splendid 
colours in the autumn.—C. T. 

5558.- Best annuals for small gardens. 

GodetiaThe Bride and Lady Albemarle, Candytuft mixed, 
Chrysanthemums (tricolor), Braiiehinjr Larkspur, Linum 
rubrum (Scarlet Flax), Nasturtiums Tom Thumb mixed. 
Scabious mixed, Sunflowers, Mignonette, and Sweet Peas. 
—E. H. 

- Linum trrandiflorum rubrum, Empress Candytuft, 

Shirley Poppy, Nemophila insignia. Rocket Larkspur, and 
Godetui Lady Albemarle or The Bride would be a suitable 
selection, all of easy growth and productive of a full crop 
of blossom.—8. P. 

- I have named twelve good bright 

annuals: Marigolds, especially such a showy 
variety as Orange King ; Coreopsis bicolor, 
Candytuft, Cornflower (Centaurea cyanus), 
Clarkia elegans, Chinese Pink, Eschscholtzia, 
Godetia, Sunflower, Linaria, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Lupines, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, 
French Poppies, and Sweet Peas. You 
may choose eight out of any of these, all 
being very beautiful hardy annuals, readily 
raised from seed sown in the open in March or 
ApriL Be careful always to thin out well, so 
as to leave each plant sufficient space to develop 
satisfactorily.—C. T. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


plants require a warm, close place after they are 
taken out of the propagator. If you sow the 
Sweet Peas in pots at once you may raise them 
in a sunny window. Yes, you must keep the 
light burning night and day, except when the 
heat is a little too much, then you may let it 
out for an hour or two early in the morning and 
again in the evening.—J. C. C. 

5555.— Ficus elastica. Young cuttings 
taken off close to the stem with a small piece of 
the old bark, planted in thumb-pots filled with 
sandy peat, and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat 
and kept close and shaded w'ill soon root. The 
cuttings may be put in now' or when they can 
be obtained. I have struck them from single 
eyes and one leaf, the bud or eye being taken 
out with a thin slice of bark and wood, a small 
stick being placed to support the leaf. After 
the cuttings are planted a notch cut under the 
bud would have no effect, except in cases where 
young shoots are notched, and the notches 
covered with damp Moss with the view of 
striking the tops of the plants before removal. 
This can be done, but it takes more time than 
cutting off the top and plunging it in a moist 
hot-bed.—E. H. 


GROUPING PLANTS IN GREENHOUSES. 
Excellent results as regards effect can be made 
in almost any greenhouse, conservatory, or 
fernery by a group or groups of Ferns and 
other plants (see illustration) arranged on the 
floor of the building. A comer or centre bed 


all kinds of Ferns will do well, and foliage 
plants, such as Dracrena indivisa, Fan Palms, 
Aralia Sieboldi, and Aspidistras. In summer, 
Fuchsias will do well, as will also Liliums of 
various kinds. If Lapageria are planted out iu 
a properly prepared bed they will cover the 
back W’all and the roof.—E. H. 

5518.— Tuberoses. —If I understand you 
to have placed the Cocoa-nut-fibre around, and 
not beneath the bulbs, it may be of benefit to 
them ; not otherwise. You may place a few 
into a heated house at once, oven upon the pipes 
if you wish some early ; but for August and 
September blooming they had better rest where 
they are. Great care should be taken not to 
have them too moist before the roots are active, 
or they will rot at the base.—P. U. 

5427.— Heating a brick pit.— Yes, a 
well constructed flue is as good a method of 
heating a small pit as any other, and better than 
a small hot-water apparatus, for this reason, 
that with a proper furnace and the draught 
w'ell stopped, the fire will remain alight tw ice 
or three times as long as in a small boiler. Nine 
inches square (inside) is a very suitable size for 
the flue ; it should be covered with what are 
termed “ quarries,” or flat tiles 12 inches square 
and about 2 inches thick. Unless anthracite 
coal is procurable, in w'hich case an ordinary 
horizontal furnace, like that of a w r ashing- 
copper, will do, the best plan is to make a 
deep square one, say 18 inches deep, and 
9 inches or 10 inches square with the feed- 



Group of Ferns an*l other plants in a greenhouse. 


5562. — Begonias (tuberous rooted) 
from seed. — The process of raising these 
plants from seed has been repeatedly and 
minutely described in back numbers of Garden¬ 
ing. As the seed is very minute it must be sow r n 
on a very finely-sifted surface of light rich soil 
—leaf-mould that has been previously well-baked 
is best—and the pots or pans be placed in a 
steady moist heat of 65 degs. to 75 degs. It 
must also be kept moderately and evenly moist, 
and shaded from direct sunlight. It is also 
important that the drainage beextra free, and the 
soil need not cxeeed 1-inch, or 1| inch, in depth. 
Cover each pot or pan with a sheet of glass to 
check evaporation, ami as soon as the seedlings 
appear these must be gradually tilted until they 
can be dispensed with altogether. Prick off the 
seedlings singly, into other pans or boxes of fine 
light soil, when in the first “ rough ” or proper 
leaf, rebox them as soon as they begin to touch 
each other, and finally pot them singly, or 
harden off and plant out-of-doors in June. If 
the plants are to bloom the same year the seed 
must be sown in January or February, and 
artificial heat will be required until the beginning 
or middle of May. Or you may sow in May in 
the greenhouse, and keep the little tubers over 
till tne next season.—B. C. R. 


5597.— Uses of a propagator.— It is the 

steam w'hich causes the injury to the leaves of 
your “ Geraniums.” They do not like so much 
moisture in the air which surrounds them. You 
can raise plants from seed of all the subjects you 
mention in the propagator, but if you have no 
greenhouse you had better not sow the seed until 
the beginning of April, asjuich young sidling 
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can be so set off to great advantage in this 
way, and tho plan gives a lighter and more 
natural appearance to the plants than when they 
are all arranged on stiff stages, &c. B. 


5547. —Growing Heliotropes. —These 
delightfully fragrant plants require rather liberal 
culture, yet with a fair amount of fresh air 
and sun to solidify the growth. With suitable 
treatment, young plants from cuttings struck, 
say this month, and kept near the glass in a 
light house, will bloom abundantly at about a 
foot in height from the rim of the pots, in 
July or August of the same year, and such 
plants always produce far finer heads than old 
and starved examples. As good a system as 
any is to strike the cuttings iu the early spring, 
in heat, placing several together in 5-inch pots. 
When well rooted pot them off singly, and as 
soon as rooted out pinch out the points of each. 
When fairly in growth again shift into 5-inch 
pots, or a few' of the strongest into the 6-inch 
size, using good loam with naif the quantity of 
leaf-mould or old hot-bed manure and some 
sand. Loop up the shoots to a neat central stick 
as they grow, and give weak liquid-manure once 
or tw'ice a w'eek when coming into bloom. 
Autumn-struck cuttings may be flowered earlier, 
of course.—B. C. R. 

5473.— Plants for a north greenhouse. 

—A north house is very useful for retarding 
plants and for keeping things in bloom after the 
flowers open, but it is not a good growing house. 
Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Lilies of the Valley, 
and bulbs of various kinds, including Frcesias, 


door at the top, and ash-^it and draught-regu¬ 
lator at the bottom. A hre in such a furnace, 
when filled up with coke, and the draught 
stopped below the fire, will remain alight for 
eighteen or twenty hours eisily. I recently 
constructed an excellent double flue, the 
lower one being built as described above, with 
a return above consisting of 6-inch socket 
earthenware pipes (glazed). A passage direct 
from the furnace into chimney was arranged 
(as w F ell as the other), and a damper fixed in it; 
when the fire is lit this is opened, and as soon 
as the fire has burnt up and the chimney 
become warm it is closed, anl the draught 
forced to pass through the flue.—B. C. R. 

5514.— Crinum bulbs.— As the bulbs 
came from India they are no doubt varieties that 
require a stove temperature. In that case your 
treatment has been right. You may increase 
the warmth w'ith advantage as the spring 
advances; otherwise you may continue tho 
same. The greatest danger is in giving too 
much w T ater while the bulbs are dormant. I do 
not think you w r ill see much signs of growth 
until May. There is plenty of time for them to 
flower in their usual season after that, which is 
generally in the months of July and August. 
If they are potted in a moderately light com¬ 
post a change of soil w'ill not help you.—J. C. C. 

5577.— Making a hot-bed, &c.— Throw 
the litter and leaves into a heap mixing bo’ h w> 11 
together. Ifthelatteris dry well soak it with water 
as mixing proceeds. After it has lain lor three 
or four clays turn it over, allow it to lay three 
more days, then it is ready to make up. By 
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this method of management heat in the hot-bed 
is not so violent or irregiila m when made up 
at once. Very often then parts of it are dry, 
and instead of fermenting properly it becomes 
mildewed, thus the heat in the oed is irregular. 
The beginning of March is quite early enough 
to start—in tact, rather too early if the mate¬ 
rials named are scarce. Beds made up early 
require additional linings to them to maintain 
the heat.— S. P. 

5574.—Gas and electric light in a 
conservatory. —I do not know what you 
may mean by the word occasionally in reference 
to the use of gas in a conservatory ? It may 
mean once a week or once a month ? I may, 
however, tell you that some years ago I had 
charge of a conservatory quite as large as the 
one you mention, only about 10 feet higher. 
This was well lighted with gas. Once a week 
I had to clear the floor of this building all 
the winter for a certain purpose, and although 
the gas was usually alight about five hours, the 
plants were never injured, and none were taken 
out, only packed closer together round the 
sides. The ventilators at the top were always 
left open a little way. I should, however, give 
the preference to the electric light, as it gives 
out no injurious fumes, and the light is more 
beneficial than otherwise to plant life.—J. C. C. 

-Not the slightest if the gas-jets are not near the 

plants, and they are not used too often. The mischief is 
when gas is constantly burnt, thus drying up the air. 
But electric light is better. It is less drying, cooler, and 
not so glaring.—C. T. 

5550.— Heliotropes from seed.— You 

can raise these easily enough in a frame over 
a hot-bed at 70 degs. to 80 degs. in March 
or April, or possibly in a cold frame or green¬ 
house in May, but without heat it is no use to 
sow yet. I have got them up by thousands in 
a propagating-house in March, but unless the 
seed is qnite sound and fresh it will not grow, 
however carefully treated, and as it is a thing 
that there is but little demand for, you are very 
likely to get old seed.—B. C. R. 

- Heliotropes may be raised from seeds in an ordi¬ 
nary garden-frame, especially if there is a mild hot-bed 
under the frame. Sow now if there is any warmth. If 
there is no heat beyond the sun’s warmth, better delay 
■owing till end of next month.—E. H. 

5444.—Making: a propagator. —Yes, it 
is best to support the tray. This can he done 
by placing two strips of wood lengthways inside, 
ana the same depth as the tray. The per¬ 
forated sheet will then be quite level. You may 
call the tray which holds the water a tank if 
you like, but if you think that a greater depth 
of water would be better you are mistaken, 
for two reasons, one of which is that the 
more water there is to heat the more oil you must 
burn; the other reason is that the more 
water there is in the tray the more condensed 
moisture there is above it, and which will be 
found to be troublesome by causing seedlings or 
cuttings to damp off. W ith regard to the size 
of the lamp, mine is 8 inches high, with a single 
wick half an inch wide. I he box should rest 
level on the ground, and the opening, which 
enables the operator to take out and replace the 
lamp, should be closed when the lamp is burn¬ 
ing. The bottom of the tray should be 9 inches 
from the side of the box, and 8 inches or 9 inches 
above the Cocoa-nut-fibre. You can have more 
space than this above if you like, but the more air 
there is to heat in this space the more oil is 
consumed to maintain a suitable temperature.— 
J. C. C. 

-Yes, you had better support the per¬ 
forated zinc by two strips of wood fixed across 
beneath it, if to carry any weight. A lamp 
with a 1^-inch wick will give plenty of heat for 
a propagator 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 6 inches. 
Of course, provision must be made for admission 
of air to the lamp from beneath, or it will not 
burn properly. I always fix my propagators on 
legs at a moderate height from the ground, and 
block up the lamp beneath to the proper height. 
—-B. C. R. 

5500.—Treatment of Streptocarpus. 

—In the early stages these plants, when raised 
from seeds, require the same treatment as 
Gloxinias—t.e., they require a warm-house or 
pit, and shade. When well-established they 
may be grown in a warm greenhouse. At 
present most cultivators use chiefly peat and 
sand, but it will probably be found when their 
culture becomes more general that equally good, 
perhaps better, results will be obtained Jyy using 
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a richer and rather heavier compost. Sow the 
seeds in a pot or pan in moist soil, cover lightly 
with silver sand, and cover with glass. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle, prick 
off in other pots or pans 1 inch apart, and when 
some growth has been made, pot cither singly 
or three in a pot ; 5-inch pots will be found 
large enough for growing them in. They may 
be propagated from leaf-cuttings in the same 
way as is done with Gloxinias, but they seed 
freely, and any kind of propagation will only be 
required to perpetuate particular varieties.— 
EH. 

5266.— Ooleus cuttings.—' The Coleus 
is a most easily propagated plant from 
cutting. The time to take them is the spring, 
and they root quickly when put separately 
in small pots filled with a light soil and 
placed iu gentle warmth. When rooted pot 
them on, and as they make comparatively 
quick growth, one must be careful not to let 
them get pot bound. They must have a warm 
greenhouse temperature, certainly not less tliau 
about 55 degrees in the wiuter months. It is 
useless trying to keep them in a cooler house, 
and when this is not possible propagate a great 
stock every spring from cuttings, throwing 
away the old plants when past their best. 
Give them a light position to bring out in all its 
fulness the full richness of the leaf colouring, 
which is in many varieties remarkably handsome, 
especially those approaching a self colour. The 
best soil for the Coleus is one made up of well 
rotted turf, a little thoroughly decomposed cow- 
manure, mixed with sufficient sharp silver sand 
to keep the compost open. Pot firm, and when 
the plants are in full growth weak liquid- 
manure may be given with advantage. It is a 
great mistake to coddle the plants up, so to 
ipeak, in the summer months, as unless they get 
air and light in moderation, the growth will be 
tall and lank, and the leaves of dull colours.— 
F. P. 

-These will root at any time, hut best in they 

spring and summer. A light compost and strong, moist 
heat will strike them freely. It does not matter if they 
are cutoff at a joint or not; any piece of young wood will 
root with remarkable freedom, so will older wood. A 
little sharp sand at the base, a moist and partially shaded 
temperature of (55 degs. to 80 dogs, will ensure success.— 
P. U. 

5406.— Cytisus cuttings.— Cuttings of 
the ends of the young shoots 2 inches or so in 
leneth, just getting a little firm at the base, 
will root under a bell-glass in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould in about equal parts, with a layer of 
about half an inch of clean sand on the top of 
each pot. Must be kept close and shaded from 
bright sunshine ; the bell-glasses to be wiped 
quite dry every morning. A temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. will be suitable. There arc 
generally plenty of good cuttings in April and 
May or later. If the cuttings are taken in 
summer they will do iu a cool frame.—E. H. 

5596.— Chinese Lilies. —Weak and im¬ 
mature bulbs is, I think, the only satisfactory 
answer that can be given to this inquiry. Some 
of my bulbs behaved in the same way last year, 
while others did very well, and all under the 
same treatment, so that I think it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that the cause of failure 
lays in the direction I havo indicated. I expect 
the demand for these bulbs has increased faster 
than the means taken to keep up the supply, 
consequently all the stock has not been 
sufiicently prepared.—J. C. C. 

5587.— Azaleas from seed.— If you pos¬ 
sess a reasonable amount of patience to wait for 
the young plants to come up, you will not have 
any serious cause to regret your outlay, seeing 
that you will be conteut if the flowers are suit¬ 
able for cutting. This they will in all proba¬ 
bility be, and no doubt a fair proportion of the 
plants will be worth growing as pot specimens. 
The young seedlings are liable to damp off if 
they are given too much root room. Put each 
one singly when large enough in a 2^-inch pot, 
and then plunge the pot to its rim in another 
three sizes larger that is filled with soil. This 
will keep the soil about the roots more uniformly 
moist, which will ensure its making greater 
progress.—J. C. C. 

- Unfortunately you do not sav il the seed you 

possess is from the Mollis, Ghent, or Indian section of 
Azalea. The two first will come pood enough from seed, 
but the last is not so certain. Ghent and Mollis Azaleas 
seed freely, and cross with the varieties of their respective 
species so freelv tha* a good variety of colour with firs’.- 
class habit may be looked for.—P. U. 


5274.— “Geranium” cuttings.— It is 

quite early enough to begiu striking cutting? 
of these plants yet, and I always find they 
do better inserted about the beginning of 
March than earlier. In the meantime the 
plants had better be hardened off a little by 
keeping them moderately dry, and admitting 
air whenever possible. If any of the tops or 
side-shoots, about 3 inches long, are taken off 
and inserted in well-drained pots of sandy loam 
in three or four weeks’ time, nearly all of them 
will soon root in a temperature of 55 degs. ; but 
they must bo kept moderately dry, and, if pos¬ 
sible, near a hot-water pipe or flue till rooted. 
Potted singly in March or April, they will make 
nice little flowering plants by June. Keep the 
old plants dry for a time, and when growing 
again, shake out and repot, and they will bloom 
beautifully all the summer.—B. C. K. 

- It is very easy to propagate Pelargo¬ 
niums from cuttings made from old plants 
started in gentle warmth, but they should not 
be young or succulent, otherwise they are apt 
to damp off auickly. Take the more ripened 
shoots, cub them just under a joint, ana put 
them round the side of forty-eght or 5-inch pots, 
filled with a light soil, or they may be put into 
separate small pots, placing them in a warm 
frame or a hot-bed, or some similar place, to in¬ 
duce quick rooting. When struck, if in the 
forty-eight sized pots, pot them off separately, 
and from thence onwards pot them on when the 
pots they are in at present are filled with roots. 
If the cuttings are good in the first place, and 
the plants are grown on carefully, they will be 
ready to go out in early June, although not so 
free as those from cuttings struck in the pre¬ 
vious autumn. The old plants will bloom well 
in the summer, and in many gardens they are 
made good use of, giving a remarkably free dis¬ 
play of their showy flowers.—C. T. 

5279. — Starting: Begonias. — “An 

Amateur” will lie able to manage this 
very well with a frame, seeing he does not 
require them earlier than for bedaing-oufc in the 
summer. The plan, as suggested, of putting 
them in pans or boxes and placing on a warm 
shelf in the dwelling-house is excellent. Do it 
now, and then transplant to the frame early 
in April. If you can manage a very little 
heat in the frame from manure and decayed 
leaves it will be better. I should transplant 
into the frame in preference to potting ; it is 
safer as regards water, and saves mnch trouble. 
They will Tift well if given a good soaking the 
day previous. Your idea is excellent all through, 
and there is hardly any subject more pleasing or 
easy to grow for bedding out.—P. U. 

- Tuberous Begonias are not so trouble¬ 
some to start into growth as many suppose, 
judging from inquiries about them. You could 
'cry well follow out the plan you propose, which 
is really the only feasible one, as you have no 
artificial heat whatever. They will start slowly 
but surely, taking care, however, that they are 
not exposed to frost. When they have made a 
few leaves, pot off, using a rich, moderately 
light soil. Good loam, with a fine proportion of 
leaf-mould, forms an excellent compost forthem, 
not forgetting to drain the pots well. Syringe 
also every day if possible, but do not expose the 
young leaves to the bright sunlight, which 
scorches them. As they get established, expose 
them to the air, and before being bedded out 
they may be well hardened off in a cold frame. 
But as you possibly know well, frosts are fatal. 
—C. T. 

5342 — Gloxinias from seed. — Sow 

the seeds in the hot-bed in spring, or in a 
warm house. Prick off into pans of light 
soil when large enough to handle 2 inches apart, 
and when the leaves meet place in single pots. 
During growth they must be kept close and 
shaded in a warn pit or house. The seeds are 
very small, but if they are new the seeds grow 
freely. Drain the pots well, and press the soil, 
which should bo light and sandy, in firmly. 
Water the soil before sowing the seeds, and 
cover lightly with silver sand. Place a square 
of glass over the top of the pot, and plunge in 
bottom-heat.—E. H. 

3800. — Plants for a greenhouse. — Gera¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Cytisus, Camellias, 
Myrtles, Oleanders, Tuberous Begonias, Agapanthus 
umbellatus, Musk, and Mignonette, are all eaey 
to manage, as are also the common Dutch bulbs for 
early blooming. Freesuw should not be forgotten.—E. H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM LEECHIANUM. 

This is a hybrid raised between D. nobile and 
D. aureum, and its flowers have a good deal of 
the perfume of tho last-named parent still left, 
which adds materially to its value as a winter 
bloomer. I have received some flowers of this 
plant from “ Reuben Bryan,” asking if they are 
true to name, and if I will givo him some notes 
upon the culture ? In this case I can speak 
from practical experience, having had a lot of 
plants of this variety under my charge, along 
with its near relative, D. Ainsworthi, which 
appeared at the same time, and which is 
from the same cross. Now the variety D. 
Ainsworthi roseum I consider as superior to the 
form now Indore me ; but the best and largest 
and finest of all this set is the Veitchiau hybrid 
named splcndiciissimum, which takes first rank 
amongst all the varieties which have been 
obtained from D. nobile and D. aureum. I will, 
however, here confine my remarks to the D. 
Leechianum. It is a very variable plant, 
indeed, it approaches very near to D. Ainsworthi. 
Indeed, it is natural enough that it should run 
into that form, but onepeculiarity in Leechianum 
is that the base of the lip closes over the 
column, whilst in D. Ainsworthi the lip, 
although erect, does not close over it, but it 
is quite exposed, and it is also usually re 
flexed at the tip, as in the flowers before me. 
The sepals and petals are white, and a rosy 
pink, and the lip is tipped with the same colour, 
and it has in addition a broad blotch, bright 
crimson on the disc, with numerous radiating 
lines running out from it. The growth is some 
what in the way of D. nobile, and it wants 
treating very much in the same manner, but it 
likes more warmth when growing, and it will 
not stand so much drying or so much cold treat 
ment. It likes a nice moist warm atmosphere, 
with plenty of light and air. When the growth 
is finished it may be removed to the cool end of 
the Cattleya-house, and be kept dry for a time. 
It flowers at this time of the year, and the 
flowers remain long in beauty. This variety 
will make a wonderful show if you have the 
strong growths you speak of upon it, because you 
may reasonably hope to have a very much 
larger number of flowers next season than you 
have this. Matt. Bramble. 


5549. — Orchids for a greenhouse. 

Several Orchids may be grown in a greenhouse, 
and the most useful of all isCypripedium insigne, 
the familiar Lady’s Slipper, which is a really 
beautiful flower. This may be grown practically 
without artificial heat the whole year. The 
plants may be placed in a cold shady frame 
during the summer months and brought into the 
greenhouse in the autumn, where they will 
bloom freely throughout the winter months. 
The great charm in Cypripediums is that the 
flowers arc not touched by fogs—at least, less so 
than the majority of Orchids. The brilliant 
orange-scarlet flowered Ada aurantiaca will 
succeed in the greenhouse, and other kinds you 
may grow are : Ccelogyne cristata, which 
blooms at this time; Lycaste Skinneri, of which 
there are many varieties, the flowers in some 
instances splendidly coloured, especially the lip; 
Masdevallia Veitchi, M. Harryana, and the 
pretty little pure-white M. tovarensis, one of 
the most useful of all winter-flowering Orchids. 
Odontoglossuin crispum (Alexandra), is another 
useful species, the flowers varying greatly in 
individual varieties, but even the poorest forms 
are beautiful. It is an easily grown Orchid, 
and thrives in quite a cool temperature. Lycaste 
Skinneri is another useful species, very variable 
in colour, especially on tho lip, which is some¬ 
times deep-crimson, or pink-rose. You might 
also with care grow Oncidium tigrinum, a 
beautiful species, the flowers as richly scented as 
the Violet, and very showy, the lip yellow, and 
the sepals and petals barred with deep-brown on 
a similiar ground colour. Sophronitis grandi- 
flora in shallow pans where the light would 
make a bright display of colour, and the violet- 
scented and handsome Zygopetalum Mackayi, 
may also be included. This has largo flowers on 
a strong spike, the lip veined with a bluish 
colour on an almost white ground. All the 
Orchids mentioned are easy to grow, and do not 
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require much heat. But you may also have the 
hardy Cypripedium spectabile in pots. This is 
a beautiful flower, far more so than many of the 
heat-loving kinds, the flowers rose and white. 
Good potfuls of Orchis foliosa also are very fine, 
and it is quite worth growing in the greenhouse, 
also Disa grandiflora, the showy scarlet flower 
of the Cape of Good Hope. —C. T. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS (C. MONTANA). 

As a wreathing or garlanding climber for early 
summer bloom around a house-window or on a 
porch nothing can approach this lovely 
Clematis. Its Deauty is best seen when trained 
loosely and freely; nailed tightly and flat 
agaiust a wall, the many graceful forms it is 
willing to fall into are lost. The annexed illus¬ 
tration shows the plant growing in a natural 
and unrestrained manner. Anyone who 
wishes for a beautiful flowering climber to 



i Mountain Clematis (C. montana) around a window. 


adorn the house cannot do better than plant 
the Mountain Clematis. B. 


5545. — Wireworms. — In reply to 
“Alpha,” wireworms have a hard, wiry skin of 
a dull-yellow, or coppery hue, and they vary in 
length from half an inch to nearly an inch. 
They are very fond of French Beans, and when 
I built my Tomato-houses, knowing the land 
was infested with wireworms, I planted rows of 
French Beans between the rows of Tomatoes. 
The Tomatoes did well, as the Beans protected 
them till they got strong, but of course the 
Bean crop was a failure. Whenever the Beans 
were uncovered, half-a-dozen wireworms of 
different sizes, from the tiny, thin insect to the 
large, fat fellow, would be found embedded in 
each Bean. To look at a wireworm when 
suddenly unearthed one would think they had 
no energy to eat Tomatoes or any thing else ; 
but they must wriggle their hard, shining bodies 
through the loose earth at a pretty good pace, 
and they will soon bore a hole through a French 
Bean, or up the stem of any plant they like. 
But they do not stop long with a plant after it 
begins to wither. This is why they are so 
destructive. They must continually kavo fresh 
victims.—E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspotulents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance sf date, they cannot altoays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments ) should always tear the number and title placed 
against the quen / replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

5614.— Autumn-sown Onions.— When should I 
plant out autumn-sown Onions ?— Glenbuckib. 

5015.— Manures for Evergreens.— What are the 
best artificial manures for Evergreens?—J. Manly. 

5616.— Perennial plants.— What perennial plants 
remain longest in flower during the season ?—J. Manly. 

5017.— Manures for Hops.— Will someone please 
tell me the best artificial manures for Hops ?— B. Foulks. 

5618.— Propagating Gardenias.— Will someone 
kindly advise me the best plan of propagating Gardenias 7 
J. 8. 

5019. — Mountain Ash.— Will someone kindly tell 
me if the Mountain Ash will grow at a great elevation ? 
Can it stand a rigorous mountain winter ?—A. O. M 

5020. — New Chrysanthemums.— Will “E. M.” 
kindly give the names of the best twelve new’ Japanese 
Chrysanthemums for exhibition purposes ?—J. K., Carlisle. 

5621. — Peat Moss-litter for a hot bed. — I 
should be much obliged for information as to the best w’a\ 
of making a hot-bod with Peat-Moss-litter from the stable 
—F. W. 

5022. — Soil for Tomatoes.— Will anybody please 
tell me whether turf from the top of a marl-pit would do 
to pot Tomatoes with, and if there is much goodness in it ? 
—P. I. P. 

5023. — Box edging.— Would someone please to in¬ 
form me w'hat is the best time to cut a Box edging to a 
liorder, in the far north, subject to late frosts?— Glen 

buckib. 

5024. — Catching Voles.— Will anyone kindly inform 
me what kind of bait to use for catching Voles ? I have 
tried several kinds, but cannot catch any of them.— 
H. Lke. 

5625.— Begonias flowering.— I shall be much 
obliged if anyone will inform me if Begonias (single) sown 
the second week of February will flow’er the same season 

—Amateur. 

5620.— Carnations out-of-doors.— Will someone 
kindly give me full particulars as to the soil for and after 
treatment of Carnations to he placed in an outside bed in 
March ?-H. 

5627.— Chicken manure. — I should be glad to 
know its manurial value, how it could be applied, and 
when? My garden is rather a small one, ana contains 
several Rose-trees.—A 23. 

5028.— Plants near the glass,— I so often see the 
advice in regard to potting plants, &c., to keep “ near the 
glass." Will someone please to inform me w'hat distance 
from the glass that means ?—J. F. P. 

5629. — Seeds of Clianthus, Ac.— I should be glad 
of any information respecting the treatment of seeds of 
Clianthus Dampieri, Clianthus puniceus, and Boronia 
megastigma?— Old Subscriber to Gardening. 

5630. —Fowl manure. — Is manure from fowls a 
proper fertiliser for a small garden ? A neighbour of mine 
nas offered me a quantity, but I am afraid that, being fresh, 
it would be too strong. Is this so?—W m. Unwin. 

5031. — Good King Henry.— Will someone kindly 
give directions for cooking Good King Henry ? This is a 
vegetable little known in the south, and much extolled in 
Gardening some time back. —An Old Subscriber. 

5032. — Aralia Sieboldi.— I have a plant of this that 
got touched w'ith frost, and it is very tall. Can I cut it 
bock about 15 inches, and strike it, and if so, how would 
it do best, in water or soil ? I have no stove.—S. P. 

1 5633.— Moles in a garden.— My garden is overrun 
with Moles. I have tried traps, but cannot catch many. 
Will anyone kindly tell me of any poison or other remedy 
that I could use by putting it in their runs ?—N. H. E 

5634. —Preserving putty.— What can l paint the 
putty over with to prevent drip and the putty from rot¬ 
ting*? Is there anything to mix in with putty to render it 
more durable for the roof of a greenhouse?— Henry 
Kkates. 

5635. — Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— My Hya 

cinths, both in pots and glasses, are very short, quite 
stunted, in fact; the flow’er is scarcely above the leaves. 

I wish to know the reason of this, and how it can be pre¬ 
vented ?—Lito. 

5636. — Myrtle against a house, Ac.— Will some¬ 
one please to tell me if a Myrtle will grow against a house 
facing south, in one of the Midland Counties? Would 
the Myrtle do on the north wall, and a fruit-tree on the 
south ?—B. J. W. 

5637. — Fruit-tree in a north-east aspect.— 

Will someone please to tell me the best fruit-tree to grow 
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against a house with north-east aspect that will not have 
any sun after 9 a m. ? ‘ Locality, lower part of Bucking¬ 
hamshire.—B. J. W. 

5038.— Crotons and Dracaenas.—Would highly- 
coloured Crotpns and Dracaenas‘live during the summer 
• months in an unhealed lean-to greenhouse facing south, 
in which Coleus do well? Situation, Queenstown, South 
of Ireland.—C. A. C. 

* 5839.— A'lflh refuse.— I wish to know how to dry and 
make fish refuse into a powder or paste, or in any way to 
make it so to give it to plants of “Geraniums," Roses, 
and Chrysanthemums, and what quantity is sufficient to 
give them ?—G. B. B. 

6640.— Truest thermometers. — Which ther¬ 
mometers tell the truest, mercury or spirit? What would 
be the price of a reliable one, and in what part of the 
greenhouse, heated lyith a coke stave, would be the best 
place for it ?—J. F. P. 

5641. — China Asters in pots.— Into What sized 
'pots should China Asters be first potted into, and will they 

require a second shift; if so, into what sued pots? In 
planting into boxes out of seed-pans, what distance apart 
ought they to be?—J. F. P. 

5642. — Gold-fish in a glass vase.— Would some¬ 
one please to state how Gold-fish should be properly cared 
for which are kept in a glass vase, and to what age they 
usually live ? The ones I have being about 2 inches in 
length now.— H. B. Sullen. 

5813.— Potting Lobelias. —In potting Lobelias from 
the seed-pans what sized pots should be used? Will thev 
require a second shift; if so, into what sized pots? If 
planted into boxes out of seed-pans, at what distance 
should they be planted ?—J. F. P. 

5614. — Culture Of Choisya, &C.—Will anyone 
please to give me some hints as to the cultivation of the 
following plants— i.e., Choisya ternata, Piptanthus 
nepalensis, and Olearia Haasti ? Could I grow the former 
in a cold greenhouse ?— -Tullynally. 

5615. — Q-old-fl sh ou t-of-doors. —Wi ll an von e ki nd 1 v 
tell me if Gold-fish will live in an ornamental basin out-of- 
doors, and, if so, what is their proper food? Any other 
hints as to their management, both in and out-of-doors, 
will oblige? Climate mild.—C. A. C. 

5648.— Dissolving bones.—l wish to know how to 
dissolve hones into a powder? I have a quantity every 
week to dispose of. Which is the best way to give it to 
“Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Roses, and Chrysanthemums, 
and what quantity to give them ?—G. B. B. 

5617. - Potting Off Stocks.— In potting off Ten- 
week Stock into what sized pots should thev be potted ? 
Will they require another shift before planting out; if so, 
into what sized pots? In planting out of pans into boxes, 
at what distance should they be planted?—J. F. P. 

5618. — Cyclamen not flowering. — I have a 
Cyclamen with only four leaves, and no sign of blossom, 
one leaf measuring fully 5 inches across. All my others 
have done well under exactly the same treatment. Will 
anyone kindly tell me the cause and cure ?—J. F. P. 

5619. — Cutting down Ivy.— What is the best time 
to cut down Ivy on a wall from which the branches 
protrude from I foot to 2 feet ? I would like to cut it off 
close to the wall, but should not like it to look bare all the 
summer. Would it be wise to cut it now ? —Inquirer. 

5650. — Dressing a lawn-tennis ground.— 

There is mossy stuff grows all over the top of my lawn. 
Will any reader suggest anything so as to get rid of it? 
And the Grass gets bad. Also what are the length and 
breadth of the white lines for lawn-tennis?—B. Me. C. Y. 

5651—A “Loughborough" boiler.— Will anyone 
who has given the “ Loughborough ” heating apparatus for 
hot water a fair trial kindly say how it has answered, and 
if a No. 1 boiler is sufficient to heat three sides of a green¬ 
house, 10 feet by 8 feet, with 3-inch pipes?— Jane Arden. 

5652. — Plants for a shaded border.-l should 
be glad to know what would be the best to plant in a 
border that is shaded by overhanging trees, and hardlv 
gets anv sun on it? I should prefer plants that would 
Hower during the summer. Would Lilies or Gladioli suit 
this position ?—T. C. 

5653. — Hedychium Oardnerianum.— I have a 
plant of this in mv charge. I keep it in a cold greenhouse 
It did not bloom last summer ; it is now dying off. Should 
I cut off the withered stalks, and will it break from the 
bottom again? I parted it and fresh potted it about two 
months ago.— Hedychium. 

5651. —Short-stalked Violets.-Can anything be 
done to make the common single Violets grow with longer 
stalks ? I have abundance of flowers, but most of them 
are almost too short to pick. The roots were thinned out 
last year, but had been neglected before. The Violets are 
in au ordinary border lacing east.— Jacla.vd. 

5655. — Climbing Roses and Hops. — I have some 
climbing Roses and Hops on my verandah, and everv 
spring and summer I am troubled with the green-fly * then 
comes syringing with water, which is a great nuisance and 
trouble. >V ill someone please tell me what is the best 
thing to do to prevent it coming?—B. Fuulks. 

5656. -“ Marguerite ” Carnations.- Would any¬ 
one oblige me with some information concerning “ Mar¬ 
guerite' Carnations for winter blooming—whether they 
bloom satisfactorily, the time that the seed should he 
sown, their after treatment, and the minimum tempera¬ 
ture in which they will expand their blossoms ?—R. B. 

5657 —Manuresforakitchengarden.— It would 
be a boon to myself and many gardening amateurs if some 
expert would kindly give a list of manures, &c., most 
beneficial to the various groups of kitchen garden crops, 
such as Peas, Parsnips, Lettuces, and so forth, with infor¬ 
mation as to amount to be used, and how and when to use 

5658.— Violets in winter. — I wish to have advice 
as to the best manner of getting a continuous supply of 
; lolet flowers during the winter ? Which is best, to use 
frames or an erection such os the “Amateur’s forcing- 
house,”andif frames, how can some heat he applied? 1 
\ a% E °M n,V * 81,11,1 suburban garden in Edinburgh.— . 
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5659. —netting rid of ants.— Will anyone please 
to enlighten me as to thejbest means of getting rid of ants, 
which have infested my stove-house ? I fancy they were 
imported last summer in peat-sods, with which I lined the 
back wall as a groundwork for Ferns. They are a great 
nuisance, and doing much injury to several of the plants. 
—F. Burns. 

5660. — Treatment of a Cyclamen.— i have a 
very good Cyclamen-plant with grand blooms last year. 
This year it budded early for blooming well again, but 
after it had been in bud some time the buds died off, and 
there is no prospect of any flowers this year. Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me the cause and cure for this ?— North 
Lincolnshire. 

„ 5661- —Height of Chrysanthemums.— Would 

Mr. E. Molyneux " kindly give me the average height of 
the following Chrysanthemums: Viriand Morel, Sun¬ 
flower, E. Molyheux, Stanstead White, Florence Davis, 
Comte F. Lurani, Excelsior, W. Seward, Etoile de Lyon, 
Lord Brooke, W. H. Lincoln, G. C. Schwab®, and Mile. 
Therese Rcy ?—R. L. 

6662.— Soils for various plants.— Would some¬ 
one be kind enough to tell me the sorts of soils required 
by the following plants, as I have all sorts of soils to pot 
them with? Palms, Roses in pots, Arums, Pelatgoniums, 
Fuchsias, Azaleas, Camellias, and Cacti. I am very 
anxious to give the plants their proper soils or proper 
mixture of the same.—S. E. II. 

5063. — Window-boxes. — Will someone kindly 
suggest what flowers I should plant in my window-boxes 
to make a good bloom in summer ? ' They are in a western 
aspect, and get a great deal of wind. I would like to have 
something to tlimb round the windows, also lower plapts 
for the centre of the boxes? I have tried “Geraniums,” 
but it was too windy for them.—E. J. II. 

5661. — Planting Apple-trees. —Would someone 
kindly name about one dozen sorts of Apple-trees to be 

lanted now, in two squares of a large kitchen garden? 

he ground round them to be let out permanently in Grass 
in a year or two. I want, very early and late sorts for 
dessert, as we have a mid-season crop at present. 
Locality, South of Ireland.—J. V.’s Wife. 

5665. — Rats in a garden and stable.— Will 
someone kindly give ine a receipt for destroying rats in a 
garden and stables ? They are very numerous, and destroy 
many vegetables. I am afraid to use poison, because I 
keep a horse and pigs. I may say I have tried putting tar 
in their holes, also putting flour and plaster Of Paris mixed 
for them to eat, with no effect.—A. B. C. 

5666. — Pruning Roses. — The excellent article 
recently in Gardening on pruning Roses was just too late 
for me, as only a day before some of mine were pruned. 
What is likely to be the result, and can anything be done 
to counteract any harm already done? The Roses were 
free-growing climbers on the supports of a verandah, 
facing east, but well protected from cold.— Jacland. 

5667. — A window screen.— It is proposed to block 
out the view from a N. W. window with plants. Boxes hardly 
promise screen enough. Would a double window— i.e., a 
miniature conservatory—cost much more? I should he 
grateful for practical suggestions on the subject I have 
a handy man who could do the fixing, Ac. What plants 
would thrive in such a place, and how should it be heated ’ 
- 8. S. 

5668. — Azaleas losing their leaves. — Win 

someone kindly inform me the probable cause of mv 
Azaleas dropping their foliage? I have some just coming 
into flower, and hardly any foliage on them. The leaves 
go brown and fall off. I should he very glad of informa¬ 
tion so as to remedy it in the future? I keep them in a 
greenhouse, hut only have a fire in frosty weather.—F. 
Busby. 

5669. — Pruning Climbing Roses. — Will 
“ J. C. C.” or “ P. U. advise in the pruning of the follow¬ 
ing Climning Roses under glass ; Niphetos, L’ldeal, W. A. 
Richardson, Gloire de Dijon? Should they be cut right 
back like Mar6chal Niel ? The Niphetos is at present like a 
single rod, 20 feet long, but only as thick as a quill. It is 
showing about 40 buds, and I am specially anxious to do 
what is best to it.— Adam. 

5670. —Managing a propagator.— I have made a 
large propagator, about 4 feet by lfr feet. I keep half au 
inch of water in the tank, and there are 3 inches of fibre- 
refuse in which the pots are buried. There seems to be a 
great excess of moisture in the top box, which threatens 
to damp everything off. Can someone suggest a remedy? 
Should holes lie bored in the sides of top box, or should 
the tank be kept empty at times?— Amateur. 

5671. — Carnations under glass.— I am much 
obliged to “E. H.” and “J. D. E.” for their answers to 
my queries. Would either of them kindly tell me how to 
flower Carnations successfully under glass? I potted 
some up from the beds in November, hoping they would 
go on flowering through the winter, but they have only 
made long weakly growth, some 8 inches to 10 inches in 
length, but no flowers. What is the cause ?— Inexperience. 

5672. — Plants in a conservatory with 
Pern-.— Will someone kindly give me a good list of 
plants to grow in a conservatory with Ferns ? The house 
is situated in a warm corner, facing south-east, and is 
heated with hot-water during the winter. I wish to keep 
up a good succession of plants and bloom. Is it a had plan 
to let plants stand on a stage exactly over the hot-water 
pipes, and, if so, what can be done to improve matters’' 
The stage cannot he moved.—A. B. 

5673. — Eucharis amazonlca. — I have some 
Euchans amazonica bulbs, and would be very glad of any 
information as to their treatment? I have potted them 
in 32-sized pots, with three bulbs in a pot, using a com¬ 
post of good loam two-thirds, and one-third of well- 
decayed leaf-mould, with Just a dash of sand, and have 
placed them in a house in which Tomatoes are grown 
during summer, and is kept up to 60 degs. by dav, falling 
to about 45 degs. at night. Is mv treatment of them 
right?—C II. 

5674. — Plants for a centre bed.— For the centre 
bed of my front garden I want to get something out of the 
beaten track of “Geraniums,” Calceolarias, 4c The 
aspect is south-east Lost summer I notioed a bed of 
yellow and pink-flowered Begonias at a little sheltered 
seaside village. Would these do equally well whether we 


had a dry or a moderately wet season, and not run to 
foliage like “ Geraniums’' in a wet season ? Lastly, what 
about the cost, and where could I get reliable plants or 
bulbs, and when must I proceed Saucy Jack. 

5675. — Hydrangea paniculate grrandiflora.— 

I have bought a lot of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 
The plants are shaken free of all soil, and as I know 
nothing of their culture I should feel obliged for any hints 
on the same ? I want to have some in bloom as early as 
possible, and others as late as possible. I have a green¬ 
house that is kept at 50 deg. at night. If I pot a few and 
take them into heat at onoe, will they stand it, or 
shall I start them first in a cold frame, and ’ cake t.hpm 
into heat when the roots begin to fill the pot?— Bertro. 

5676. — Oordylines and frost. —My three Cordyline 
trees, over 25 feet in height, are badly affected by the un¬ 
precedented (here) frost of the 4th of January last, and 
the leaves have entirely fallen from one, the others are 
turning brown, and I am very much afraid I shall lose 
them all. I should be thankful for any suggestions 
of treatment, whether clipping the extreme points would 
be advisable, or what? Almost all in the island have 
suffered, and the total loss of them would he felt greatly, 
as they are a very picturesque feature in the landscape.— 
Gurrxskyman. 

5677. — Treatment of Chrysanthemums.— I 

should be glad if anyone would kindly give me the treat¬ 
ment of the following list of Chrysanthemums ? I want 
them in flower about the second week in Novemlier, and 
as dwarf os I can get them, with four or five flowers to a 
plant. Amerigo Pon.i, Mrs. F. Jameson, Primrose league. 
Beauty of Castlehill, A. H. Neve, Lord Brooke, Gloiro du 
Rocher, Mr. E. Beckett, Beauty of Exmouth, Violet Rose, 
Hamlet, William Seward, Mrs. R. King, Col. W. B. Smith, 
Eda Praas, Florence Davis, Mrs. Nisbet, John Lambert. 
G. W. Child.—C. B. 

5678. — Arbor-vitro hedge. —Two years ago I 
planted a hedge of Thuja Lobbi, five bushy shrubs, about 
6 feet high, in a situation rather exposed to the prevailing 
S.W. winds. They have increased very little m height, 
and have lost a great deal of foliage, the lower half of the 
trees especially being very thin and hare. Is there any 
probability of their growing into a good hedge if they 
were cut down to half their present height, and when wiu 
he the best time to do this, or how should they be treated Y 
P-rt of the hedge, which is more sheltered from the wind, 
is doing fairly well.— Rook wood. 

5679. - Mildew on Vines, &c.— Last year mv 
Grape-Vines and Chrysanthemums were badly mildewed 
in a cool-house. The Vines were later on stripped of 
their hark and coated with clay and tobacco-juice. I am 
afraid there are signs of the mildew still being about the 
house, “Geraniums” and a Rose-bush*bein'g mildewed. 
In consequence of Ferns being in the house 1 could not 
burn sulphur. Will someone give me full a/ivice how to 

rooeed so as to eradicate the dreadful pest ? Last year 

lost over a hundred bunches of Grapes, in spite of 
sulphur-dusting, 4c.— Amateur. 

5680. — Clematis indivisa. —I have one of the 
above-named climbers grow-ing in a pot, which I thought 
of planting in a large tub, and placing at a comer of the 
stage in a greenhouse. Would it do as well in the tub 
underneath the stage ; also when would be the right time 
to replant? It is in full flower now. It is very much 
subject to a kind of brown-scale. How can I get rid of 
the pest? It is such a tedious process to wash each leaf, 
and it soon returns. Syringing is advised with some pre¬ 
paration. Ought the Ferns, &c., standing underneath to 
be removed for the time being ?—S. A. B. 

5681. — Bed for Cucumbers in a frame.—I 
should be much obliged if someone would inform me, if 
possible in your next issue, whether my gardener is right 
in telling me that it is impossible to make up a bed to 
force Cucumbers in a frame at this time of year with 
Moss-litter ? I have no straw-manure, but plenty of Mon- 
litter and an unlimited quantity of Oak-leaves/ And, if 
possible, state precisely how to proceed ? He says no bed 
can be made thus which will keep its heat above 50 degs. 
It is true that the Moss-manure seems damp and cold. 
Are any precautions in keeping it necessary /—Redlands. 

5682. — Yellow-barked Willow.— In Gardening 
issue, Feh. 17th, is mentioned Salix vitellina as the “ Yellow- 
barked Willow.” My attention was attracted this week 
to the wood of a Willow blown down during the recent 
storms. Underlying the bark was a ring about A-inch in 
width of soft woody tissue, which, under pressure, - exuded 
yellow juice. Will “ A. H.” kindly state whether this ia 
the ordinary colour of the rising sap, or was it S. vitellina ? 
1 may mention that the hark showed no signs of yellow 
colouring, being quite black, hut that, of course, was 
owing to the smoky atmosphere of our city.—M. A. 
Hbwens. 

5683. — Cacti eaten by mice.— Having lately liad 
two specimens—vi/.., Echinopsis multiplex and Ec hi no¬ 
cactus texensis—destroyed by these mischievous little 
animals, I shall he glad to know whether any of your 
readers have been troubled with the same ? The Kohmo- 
cactus (although larger than a good-sized cri.:ket-liall)» 
which I have hail in my Cactus-house for five or six years, 
was nearly eaten out’in one night by their burrowing 
into the soil beneath the plants, the hard leathery skins 
and dense species protecting it from outside ravages. I 
purpose drying the shell, as it were, dusting with char¬ 
coal powder, and repotting.— W. N. G. Lance. 

5684. — Roses all the year round. — I wish to 
thank “ J. C. C.” and “ P. U. for valuable advice in Gar¬ 
dening for April 8th, 1893, and shall lie glad if they will 
now assist me further. My first batch of Roses under 
glass flowered freely until the middle of January. What 
am 1 to do with them now that the second latch has come- 
to take their place? If they go into inv other greenhouse 
they must share the fate of the other plants there as re¬ 
gards ventilation. Will that, not cause mildew? Must 
they now continue to have liquid-manure, or plain water ? 
Must the weak wood be cut out now, or when ? If they 
show a tendency to grow in the summer are they to he - 
allowed to-do so?— Adam. 

5685. — Brick pits.— I am proposing to build five 
brick pits in a row across the central part of my garden; 
They- arc to replace some worn-out wooden frames. I 
■h*ri be grateful for full advice and directions how to 
pressed? I wish to know hour high the front and back 
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walls should be (1) from foundation to top, (2) from 
surface of ground to top, and whether ordinary mortar 
should be used, and how the wood framing necessary for 
the sashes to slide upon can be Axed to the top? Also I 
am anxious to know whether liot-water pipes and a stove 
or stable-manure would be cheapest ana best? If the 
former, what is the best system of pipes and boilers, what 
should be the diameter of the pipes, now many are neces¬ 
sary, and where and how should they be Axed? Is the 
earth Ailed in over them Y— Amateur. 

6080.— A “ striking "-pit In agreenhouse.— Will 
“ B. C. It.” kindly give me advice on the following Y I am 
about to make a “striking"-pit in the corner of my new 
greenhouse next to boiler, which is an upright cylindrical 
one. The pit will be 4 feet 0 inches long, by l feet 8 inches 
wide, and the bottom will he formed of strong perforated 
?inc, and standing 2 inches above 4-inch hot-water pipes. 
Inside of pit will be about 0 inches of Coooa-nut-Abre for 
plunging, &c. Under the pit only I propose having at 
each end a three-way 4-inch syphon, and three 3-feet 
lengths of pipe running side by side in flow-pipe, only the 
return will be simply a single 4-inch pipe, so really under 
the pit I shall have four pipes. Will it be necessary to 
have these pipes to getsutAcient bottom-heat for ordinary 
market purposes? And will it be necessary to entirely 
enclose the pipes in the pit, or is the above suggestion 
correct ? —G. Wilkin. 

6«87.— Grub-eaten Pansies and Carnations. 

—1 should be obliged if someone will advise me in the 
following matter : During the past summer I had a num¬ 
ber of Pansies and a few Carnations destroyed by a small 
grub eating the stems just above the ground. The grub 
M about half an inch long, one-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and greyish-white in colour. 1 have caught hundreds of 
them with Potato and Carrot baits, as advised in Garden¬ 
ing so often, but they multiply so last it seems almost 
impossible to get rid of them. There is also another insect 
among the manure in an old hot bed. It is about two 
inches long, one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, yellow 
in colour, with brown head. This, I fancy, is the wire- 
worm, but am not sure. It certainly eats the roots of the 
Pansy, for I caught one last summer at the root of one 

J ilant which dieu. If anyone can help me I shall be grate- 
ol. My beds are now clear, and have been dug over 
repeatedly this winter and dressed with lime.— Bcston. 

5088.— Marech&l Nlel Rose.— I should be glad to 
know whether “J. I.” (page 689), grows other plants in 
his house with the above Rose? Also by “cold-house," 
does he mean a house w ithout any heat whatever? I have 
had a M. N. Rose in a pot three years ; last spring I cut 
over 40 blooms, some Ane, others poor, and I thought it 
had done well. It is looking very healthy now, and buds 
are forming at every joint, but the pot is very full of roots, 
and I thought I would plant it out in the same way as 
“ J. I." When should it be planted? Also when should 
it have the new Aowering branches pruned ? The tem¬ 
perature of my greenhouse is kept at about 55 degs., and 
1 have a mixed collection of plants. 1 syringe the Roses 
and Lilies every day, and occasionally wash every leaf and 
branch with a mixture of Quassia and soft-soap, but a few 
days after there will be green-Ay again in great numbers. 
An old tree of Gioire clc* Dijon, on the t»ac.k trellis, I And 
especially troublesome. I give air from a top ventilator 
and one or two front ones every Ane day.—S. A. B. 

5689.—' Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— I am going 
to make a greenhouse 12 by 9 for growing Tomatoes. 
Will anyone kindly tell me if I am likelj r to succeed if I 
make my house in the following way : 8 feet high, 3 feet 
of gloss each side (it being a span-roof), and being able to 
get plenty of old railway sleepers, these being 9 inches, it 
will bring it up to 4 feet 0 inches to eaves? I am going to 
stand the house on sleepers. These I thought would form 
inside of trough. I shall have one trough each side 
18 inches by 18 inches, and one in centre of house 2 feet 
wide. This will give me a pathway of 2 feet round the 
house. I purpose to have one row of Tomatoes round the 
house to train up the roof, and one in centre of 2 feet to 
train Tomatoes up centre of root. I am going to plant 
Ifleld Gem. Will someone kindly state number of plants I 
can grow in the above-size house, and shall I put mould 
on the earth, or would it be better in troughs ? There 
will be a good portion of glass. I shall be thankful if any¬ 
one will kindly let me know if I am doing right?—T rn- 

TBAR READER. 


6690.— A small garden, dec.—I should be much 
obliged if someone would kindly advise me how to make 
the best of a little garden at the back of my house, which 
i# a mere strip of rough turfy ground, 00 feet by 21 feet, 
soil sandy and gravelly, facing north, and with flelds beyond. 
Leading up from this garden by a wall there is a 8-feet- 
wide bed under my sitting-room window. What would 
look best there? On three parts of this no sun reaches. 
Is there any small-sized Grass mowing machine that will 
adapt itself to such uneven ground which I could use for 
mvself ? I have one of Ransome's, with 13-inch knives, but 
it is much too heavy for my use. The landlord will not do 
anything in the garden, so 1 do not care to spend much 
over it myself, only wliat the culture of the Aowers re¬ 
quire. It is surrounded by a park paling, round which 
last summer we had a narrow bed cut, and had some 
annuals and bedding-plants, with Kidney Beans on the 
paling behind. Will Polyanthus grow well on this soil ? 
Please say also what kind of water-hose, roses, Ac., would 
be light enough for a lady to water the garden for herself? 
There is plenty of tap-water. In the corner of my dining¬ 
room I have an “ Elk’s-horn Fern,” growing on a piece of 
cork, hung on the wall. It has flourished well the last five 
or six years, but now most of its leaves have died off. 
What is amiss ? I dip it in water twice a week, about. 
My Aralia leaves are turning yellow. It is not over¬ 
watered, is wen drained, and we use no gas in this room. 
Does it want a larger pot ?— Chester. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invUed to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

M9i.-An Orchid for a cold greenhouse 
( Pitcherf —I know of no species of this family that would 
•ucoeed in such a place, saving the hardy terrestrial kinds, 
and they would thrive better.-m the open air.—Ml B. 
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6092.— A Pitoher-plant for a . cold green¬ 
house (Pitcher). — None but the North-American 
Pitchers would succeed, and these would grow finer if 
Rtnrtcd in some warmth. There arc now a great many 
kinds. You may obtain plants of these Sarracenias from 
any of the London nurserymen.—J. J. 

5693.— Lye as te cruenta.— 0. asks what species 
thisis, of which he s.nds a flower? From your note I 
take it to be cruenta, but I have had it marked aromatica 
for several years. Yes, you are quite correct; the true 
aromatica is without the blackish-purple spot in the lip, 
and it is not nearly so large a flower.— M. B. 

5691.— Cola Nut (G. Berne). —This plant is a native 
of West Africa. It forms a tree of 40 feet to 50 feet in 
height. The natives do a large trade in the seeds of the 
Bitter Kola, or Cola. The seeds of another kind are used 
for rendering putrid water sweet and agreeable to the 
taste. It is called Sterculia acuminata.—J. J. 

5095.— Dendrobium Devonlanum (J. H. D.y- 
This is a very deep-coloured flower of the species, and the 
lip is more deeply fringed than usual. I would advise you 
/ to look well after this plant, and take care of it. I cannot 
but think that you have kept it very warm, as it is flower¬ 
ing, at any rate, about two months before its time.—M. B. 

5690.— Plant to grow In water (Pitcher).— I 
should advise you to use the common Reed (Arundo 
phnginitis), which grows upwards of 6 feet high, and bears 
a handsome panicle of flower on the top, to which you 
might add the plant popularly, but erroneously, known os 
the “Bullrush” (Typha latifolia). Gold fish will live 
with these.—J. J. 

5697.— Dendrobium Wardianum. B. J. B. 

sends me some very nice-coloured flowers of this species, 
which appear to me almost like the flowers of the Assam 
kind. Perhaps he will tell me, if he knows, if this plant 
comes from Assam or Burmah ? They are very neat and 
highly-coloured flowers, and, from the quantity you have, 
they nave been done very well.—M. B. 

5093.—A propagator.—Do not sow the seeds in the 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, but in boxes, pans, or pots of suitable 
soil, which are to be plunged in or laid on the warm 
fibre. An inch between the top of chimney and bottom 
of the evaporting pan is hardly enough, and is apt to cause 
the lamp to smoke if turned at all high; inches is 
better or 2 inches for a large affair.—B. C. R. 

5699.— Dendrobium crasslnode.— S. B. sends a 
nice gathering in variety of these flowers, and I am very 
sorry *x> say that after his kindness in doing so that I 
cannot select one and say it is a good dark-coloured 
flower, but all are commonplace varieties. The one with 
some D. Wardianum blood in it I fail entirely to see, and 1 
think you cannot have put it in with the other blooms.— 
M. B. 

6700. — Dendrobium Devonlanum (A. Fox).- 
You may sow this seed, which you have imported, upon 
the Sphagnum in a basket, which is hung up from the 
roof, having some plant of Dendrobium in it, bub I do not 
think you will meet with much success. The small 
shoots are perhaps seedling Orchids, and should be planted 
in a small basket and kept growing. Am glad to hear 
your Orchids are promising well for flower.—M. B. 

6701. -Orchids flowering In or about August 
(F. R. U. S.) —Some kinds of Aiirides, Barkerias, Calan- 
thes, Cattleyas, CfBlogynes, Corymthes, Catasetums, 
Cypripedium, Epidendrum, Grammatophyllum, Lnlia, 
Masdevallta, Odontogloesuins, Oncidium, Saccolabiums, 
Sobralia, Stanhopeas, Vandas, and others. I fear your 
question is far too open for the answer to be of much 
sendee to you. You had better reduce it to what you 
really require, so that I can give you some useful infor¬ 
mation. Trv again.—M. B. 

5702. — Evergreen Ferns for a cold-house.— 

S. M. writes for the names of some Ferns whieh would 
succeed in a cold greenhouse, by which I suppose she 
means one that is not heated at all, and the following 1 
have selected as being suitable. One or two might fail, 
but I do not think many would : Adiantuni fonnosum, 
Asplenium Adlantum-nigrum, Asplenium marinum, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, Cyrtomium caryotedeni, Gostrea 
Sieboldi, Lomaria alpina, Niphobolue lingua, Niphobolus 
lingua corymbiP'ra, Platylonia rotundifolia, Polystichum 
Lonchitis, Scolopendriums in variety, Todea hymenophyl- 
!aides, and Todea superbo.—J. J. 

5703. — Maiden hair Ferns (William Fisher).— 
I really do not know how to advise, for you appear to 
desire to do a lot without the slightest convenience. To 
ensure success you might, and probably could, grow them 
in the summer season, but I do not think you vould be 
successful in the winter; but you can try them. You 
should All up your bed some 21 feet with crocks, and 
above this place the soil, to consist of about equal parts of 
loam and peat, made fairly sandy. I should think the 
sand you mention as being handy would answer very well, 
but you might wash it well before using. The best kind 
for you to grow would be Adiantuni cuneatum.—J. J. 

5704. —Catasetums and Mormodes ( J. Perry). — 
These are the plants 1 should think from the description 
which you have received from your friends in tropical 
America. They should at once be potted in peat fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss. They should be well drained ; the plants 
elevated above the pots’ rim, in order to carry off any 
superfluous moisture ; they should be freely exposed to the 
light, and set upon a side stage at the warm end of the 
Cattleya-house or East Indian-house, and water must not 
Tie given overhead until the plants are well rooted and 
the growths about half formed. Front these plants some 
new varieties and many deviations in form may occur, 
and I should like to hear from my friend again when the 
plants flower.—M. B. 

6705.— Plants from Burmah .—NOrth Row sends a 
very long letter in which he asks many questions, but I 
cannot answer many of them definitely, but must sea 
specimens first. I cannot make anything of the sketch, 
but he will find all his wants supplied by getting the new 
edition of “ Williams’ Orchid Manual,” now publishing. 
The old growths of Dendrobium Wardianum should be 
pegged down upon some soil, and the young ones would 
root into it. 1 am afraid you have been keeping them too 
hot and too wet, and what would otherwise have been 
flower has proved to be growth only. D. Dalhousianum 

? ou should have flower every season if you rested it well, 
would not trouble to disturb it, but give some fresh s il 


now at once. Yes, it likes the sun, and should be waking 
up from their rest npw ; at this season they require the 
hottest place you can give tlymi. The Cattleya appears 
to have done well, and you* can only keep on with this in 
the same way. You could not havp c$peet<gl the old 
bulbs to break so strongly as the leading shoot. Your 
many wants will be answered by the book noted above. 
Shall be very glad to receive vour specimens; will give, 
you the correct names, if possible.— M. B. 


NAMES 03 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel , which, 
shouild be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S', Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers 'who desire our help in 
namituf fmit must Itear in miiul that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist iit its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time , and three only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Constant Reader, Dnngale, 
Cambs.—l, Begonia Ingrami ; 2, Begonia fuchsioides; 3, 
Begonia metallica ; 4, Sparmannia africana.- A. Rosen¬ 

berg. —Acacia annata, a very pretty greenhouse plant. The 

treatment seems to have been all right.- Bemmerton.— 

Epidendrum ciliare.- C. May .—Odontoglossum Rossi 

majus.- S. M.—l, Pteris tremula; 2, Asplenium sp., 

send better specimen ; 3, Polypodiuin vulgar* ; 4, 
Selaginella hortensis ; 6. Selagenilla, send better specimen. 

- St. Austell .—Cannot tell for certain from your 

specimen. I should think it was a Jasminum. Send 
more information.- G. Russell.— 1, Todea africana ; 

2, Lomaria magellanica; 3, Asplenium fmniculaceum ; 

t, Cyrtomium Fortunei.-./. F.—l, Nothochlnna 

lanuginosa; 2, Davallia pyxidata; 3, Platyeerium alcieorne. 
- John Kemp.— 1, Pentascarnea ; 2, Impatiens Sultani; 

3, Franeiacea calyciana ; 4, Eratithemum pulchellum.- 

Bertie.—1, Dendrobium Ainsworthi ; 2, Ltelia harpo- 
phvlla ; 3, Lvcaste aromatica ; 4, Sophronitis grandiAora ; 

5, Sophronitis cernua.- J. P.— 1, Phlelxxlium aureum ; 

2. Dictyminatenuata ; 3, Selaginella erythropus ; 4, Pteris 
Kingiana ; 6, Polystichum denticu latum ; 0, Dennstmdtia 

adiantoides.- A. Dean.— 1, Cattleya Pereivaliana ; 2, 

L-elia an ceps Scot liana ; 3, Lailia anceps Williams!.- II. 

Wallace. —Sparmannia africana.- E. N. M., Wilts .— 

An Iris apparenllj', but flower was so spoiled by being in 
dry cotton-wool, that we cannot give its proper name. 
Please send again, and do not pack in wool, wrap in while 
tissue paper. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remsniber that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we. canned under¬ 
take fo forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Constant Reader , Bolsnver. —Apply to Messrs. Geo. 

Bunyanl and Co., Maidstone, Kent.- Frank Gordon.— 

Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 

London, N.- T. IF.—It is not very unusual for a flower 

of Calla tuthiopica to open as described. The plant is in 
good health, and should certainly be kept for another 
season. 


Catalogues received.— Heating Apparatuses, «( <?. 
—Messrs. Chas. Toope and Son, Stepney-square, Stepney, 

London, N.- Gladioli, Dahlias, Vegetable and Flower 

Seeds, dc.— Messrs. Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, near 

Haarlem, Holland.- Farm Seeds.— Messrs. Dickeusons, 

Chester.—— Florists’ Flowers, Roses, Clematis, d-c., and 
Perennials.--Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 

Tottenham, London, N.- Floristsf Flowers and Hardy 

Border Plants.— Mr. John Forbes, Hawick, Scotland. 


BIRDS. 

5407.— Management of a Parrot.— Give Canary- 
seed and Millet, and sometimes a little Hemp. Never give 
meat, as they are not carnivorous. A piece of Apple and 
small fruits, when in season, Lettuce-leaves, and Groundsel 
they are also fond of. Privet-berries, Arbutus, and Black¬ 
berries, when in season, make a change.—E. M. H. 

Robins building.— In reply to “ J. H.,” 
the time of nesting varies a little, according to 
whether the spring comes early or late ; but the 
regular season is from March to July, May and 
June being the months in which most nests may 
be found. They do not build in shrubs, but 
their favourite site is a hole on some wild bank 
sloping down from the side of a wood into a road 
or lane. The natural food of the Robin consists 
of worms, insects in all their stages, seeds, 
berries, and small fruits, such as Cherries and 
Currants. Boiled Potato, egg, and bread suit 
them. —B. 


“ Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 
i>1 “The Sarden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it ia most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is. 6 d. ; txwrt free. Is. 9 d. Complete set of volumes of 
The Garden from its commencement to the end of 1892, forty- 
two v >ls., price, cloth, £30 l‘2s. 

“Farm and Home Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parti , in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, 8d. ... 

“Hardy Flowers. —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental mcies. 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, la.' post free, la. 3d. . _ _ 

j London : 57, Southampton-street , Strand t W.C. 
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BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The Snowdrops and Crocuses now making their 
appearance will tempt the Bees abroad on mild 
days in search of. pollen, and the Bee-keeper 
will be reminded that he should begin to make 
preparation for the coming season by providing 
himself with the necessary number of hives, 
sections, supers, feeders, comb foundation, and 
other appliances. The Bees may be greatly 
assisted in pollen gathering if Pea-meal be 
sprinkled upon the Crocus blooms in fine 
weather. It will be collected and stored in the 
hive, and will save the Bees the risk of travelling 
far in search of natural pollen. Rye or Wheat 
meal will answer the same purpose, and may be 
placed in skeps or boxes in sunny corners ; 
some wood shavings laid upon the meal will 
afford the Bees a foothold while collecting it, 
and a piece of honey comb laid upon the shavings 
will quickly guide the Bees to the spot. 

Stores on hand. —Colonies properly pro¬ 
visioned in the autumn should not require 
feeding at present, but if feeding is found to be 
necessary to prevent starvation, the food should 
be supplied on a mild evening, and only as much 
given as the Bees can take in a few hours, so 
that the excitement caused by the feeding may 
subside before morning. If feeding take place 
in the day-time, many Bees will be tempted to 
fly abroad in search of natural stores, and may 
never regain their hives. A good feeding syrup 
may be made as follows: To 3 1b. of Doiling 
water gradually add 10 lb. of granulated sugar, 
keeping it stirred with a wooden spoon till all 
the sugar be dissolved, then add half a teacup¬ 
ful of water in which has been dissolved a tea¬ 
spoon, level full, of tartaric acid, when, after 
stirring a moment longer, remove from the fire. 
This syrup, when cool, is of the consistency of 
ripe honey, and the tartaric acid prevents it 
becoming candied. It should be supplied, just 
warm, in a feeder placed on the top of the hive, 
the whole being well covered with some good 
heat-retaining material. Another very good 
food is made by mixing liquid honey and finely- 
powdered loaf sugar together to the consistency 
of putty. This can be laid upon the frames in 
the form of a cake, and is readily taken by the 
Bees. By this manner of feeding no disturbance 
is caused to the colonies. 

Water-troughs. —During the spring months 
strong colonies require a constant supply of 
water, which is used with honey and pollen in 
the rearing of the brood. If water be found 
near home, much Bee-life is saved, since many 
Bees perish while searching for it in ditches and 
ponds during the prevalence of cold winds ; it is, 
therefore, wise to supply water in shallow 
troughs near the hives ; stones should be placed 
in the water for the Bees to alight upon, and 
the troughs be filled up, as required, with clean 
water in which a little salt lias been dissolved. 
A change of floor-boards is advantageous as 
spring advances and the Bees begin to work. 
The hive can be raised from the board by 
gently pushing wedges beneath, allowing it to 
remain for a few minutes until the Bees are 
quiet, when it may be placed on a clean, dry 
noor-lx>ard upon its former stand. All causes 


of dampness must be removed as soon as dis¬ 
covered. The chippings of the combs, dead 
Bees, and other rubbish which collects on the 
floor-board sometimes becomes damp and 
mouldy. When the hive sides rest upon the 
floor-board, dampness often draws in, and 
spreads over the hives ; this may, how'ever, be 
obviated by having the hive sides made to fit 
outside the floor-board. The coverings of straw 
skeps should be sufficiently large to throw off 
the rain quite clear of the floor-board. 

Comb passages. — If there are no holes in the 
combs to enable the Bees to pass through and 
reach their stores in the combs adjoining the 
cluster, it necessitates their going round the 
ends of the frames, which causes them to become 
chilled in cold weather. These passage holes 
can be formed for the Bees by passing a narrow- 
bladed knife through each comb near the top, 
or a little instrument called a passage cutter 
may be used ; it is a tin tul>e, having the edges 
serrated like a saw, and a wooden plunger works 
iiisideit. The edge is passed through the comb, 
with a circular motion, and on withdrawing it, 
the piece removed from the comb is driven out 
of the tube by the wooden plunger. This handy 
little affair may be obtained of any dealer in 
Bee-keeping appliances. When candy is given 
over the frames under the quilt, these winter 
passages are unnecessary, as the space the candy 
occupies gives the Bees an opportunity to pass 
over the tops of the frames in order "to reach 
their stores. S. S. G., Stnrmiiwter, Newton. 


QUERY. 

6700.— Book on Bees. Will some reader recommend 
an inexpensive but good book ui*on Bee-keeping?— 
Dcnnottar. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5466. — Poultry - keeping. — “Scotch 
Farmer ” deserves credit for stating his query 
so well. I will try to give him a reply which 
shall be equally satisfactory. I consider it pos¬ 
sible for him to improve his birds without going 
to much expense ; but before I attempt to 
explain how this is to be done, it may be as well 
to reply to the various points he has raised. It 
appears that he sells about 120 chickens for 
table purposes every year. This clearly proves 
that he must keep table properties in view when 
he arranges his breeding plans for the season. 
Dorkings and Minorcas may both be expected 
to lay freely during the spring and summer ; 
but I should not look for many eggs, as a rule, 
during the cold weather from either breed. 
The feeding arrangements are not good— 
bran. Potatoes, and Turnips can never be 
considered good foods, although Potatoes are 
admissible in cold weather. Barley-meal should 
be mixed with the sharps during the winter, 
and a little may be used at other seasons in order 
to make the sharps adhere, unless ground Oats 
are used. I prefer some of the specially-prepared 
poultry foods in addition to sharps for the morning 
meal. For the afternoon feed, I am certainly not 
a believer in light corn of any kind, but should 
use sound Wheat, Buckwheat, or Barley, or 
heavy Oats for a change. The Houdan cock 
makes a good cross for table purposes, ami some 


strains are excellent layers, but Houdans do not 
sit, and thus they introduce a non-sitting 
element wherever they are used. The Brahma 
cock produces larger-framed chickens, and good 
winter layers, but the best class of customer 
will not care for the chickens on account of 
their size. Indian Game cross well with the 
Dorking for table purposes ; indeed, this is the 
best cross which can be mentioned, if there is a 
best; but the laying properties are deteriorated 
rather than improved, hence the querist will 
injure his prospects if he depends upon this. 
The Wyandottes are not all alike ; some are 
excellent layers of large eggs, others are 
indifferent layers and produce small eggs. They 
cannot be classed amongst the best table fowls, 
so that “ Scotch Farmer ” need not seek further 
in this direction. Having now touched upon 
the several points raised in the query, 
I propose to give “Scotch Farmer” the 
best advice I can. He must remember 
first of all that winter layers are the 
most profitable birds he can hope to get: he 
should therefore lay himself out to secure 
as many of them as possible. My experience 
has been that a cross-bred bird is likely to 
answer most in this direction, and the cross 
should be made between sitting and non-sitting 
breeds. The feather-legged breeds will supply 
the former, while amongst the non-sitters I 
Bhould take the Leghorn, Andalusian, and 
M inorca breeds to select from. The heavy breed 
will supply a brown-tinted shell ; the other will 
bring in the laying properties. Brahmas, 
Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, or Langslmns can 
be specially mentioned as likely to supply suit¬ 
able hens, and I should choose the Leghorn 
cock. From fifteen Leghorn-Brahma pullets I 
have an average about 54 eggs from October 1st 
to January 31st of the present winter. The 
birds arc handsome to look at ; thev are 
good foragers, they sit well, and the cockerels 
make acceptable table fowls in June and 
July when chickens are scarce. This is 
the cross I should recommend “ Scotch 
Farmer” to go in for. Let him buy half- 
a-dozen Brahma pullets of 1893, and a 
Leghorn cock of 1892; put them in a 
separate run, and use the whole of their 
eggs for sitting. Hatch the chickens as early 
as possible, and be careful not to sell the 
pullets. For table purposes I should breed on 
different lines. Take the Dorking hens, as the 
querist proposes, and mate them with an Indian 
Gamecock. Chickens thus bred are simply 
superb, large shouldered, broad-breasted, weighty 
birds, which will satisfy the most fastidious 
customer. The pullets, however, must not be 
kept for stock. In conclusion, I would remind 
“Scotch Farmer” that winter layers must be 
hatched in March if at all. Such birds come to 
lay early in the autumn, and continue to do so 
throughout the winter. A May pullet may 
not lay a single day earlier than another hatched 
in August, and thus proves a dead loss from the 
first. Another mistake which tells much 
against farmer’s poultry is the indifference 
with which stock birds are selected. I believe 
in first crosses or pure breeds, the former for 
choice, but I would never attempt to breed 
beyond the first cross so far as laying stock is 
i concerned.— Dout.ting. 
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